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SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND,  in  Geography,  an  ancient,  and  formerly  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  now  conftituting  an  integral 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; is 
lituated,  exclufive  of  its  iflands,  between  540  37' and  58°  42' 
north  latitude,  and. between  i°  47'  and  6°  7'  welt  longitude, 
from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Solway 
frith,  apd  the  rivers  Elk,  Lark,  Liddel,  and  Tweed,  which 
divide  it  from  England;,  on  the  ealt  and . north  by  the 
Northern  ocean  ; and  on  the  welt  by  the.  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. Its  greatelt  length,  in  a direction  due  north  and 
fouth,  is  275  miles,  and  its  greatelt  breadth  147  miles;  but 
its  breadth  is  extremely  various,  and  in  one  place  does  not 
exceed  36  miles.  According  to  calculation,  the  fuperficial 
contents  of  the  mainland  amount  to  25,520  fqiiare  miles  of 
land,  494  fquare  miles  of  frelh-water  lakes,  and  5000  fquare 
miles  of  falt-water  lochs,  or  lakes.  The  iflands,  which  are 
lifually  clalfed  under  two  divilions,  the  Elebrides  on  the 
well,  and  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  iflands  towards  the 
north,  comprehend  an  area  of  4224  fquare  miles,  fo  that 
Scotland,  with  its  lakes  and  iflands,  exclufive  of  its  bays, 
prefents  a furfaee  of  30,238  fquare  miles.  Politically  fpeak- 
ing,  it  comprifes  33  counties,  which  are  named  in  the  fequel 
under  the  head  Parliamentary  reprefentation , and  contains, 
according  to  the  population  cenfus  of  1 8 1 1 , 317,763  houfes, 
and  1,805,688  inhabitants. 

Htjlortcal  Events. — The  hillory  of  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  has  been  divided  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  into  four  periods  ; the  firlt  reaching  from  the  molt 
remote  ages  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  ; the  feeond, 
from  Kenneth’s  conquell  of  the  Piets  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander HI.;  the  third,  from  that  event  to  the  death  of 
James  V.  ; and  the  lalt,  thence  to  the  advancement  of 
James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  firlt  of  thefe 
periods,  obferves  the  fame  author,  is  the  region  of  pure  fa- 
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ble  ; truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  feeond  period  with  alight, 
feeble  at  firlt,  but  gradually  increafing:  the  events  which  then 
happened  may  be  flightly  touched,  but  merit  no  laboriou- 
inquiry.  In  the  third  period,  Scottilh  hiftory,  chiefly  by  means 
of  records  preferved  in  England,  becomes  more  authentic ; 
not  only  are  events  related,  but  their  caufes  and  effects  ex- 
plained ; the  characters  of  the  adtors  are  difplayed  ; the 
manners  of  the  age  deferibed  ; and  the  revolutions  in  the  con- 
ftitution  pointed  out.  During  the  fourth  period,  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  were  fo  much  mingled  with  thofe  of  other 
nations  ; . its  fituation  in  the  political  flate  of  Europe  was  fo 
important ; its  influence  on  the  operations  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms  was  fo  vifible  ; that  its  hillory  becomes  an  object 
of  attention,  not  merely  to  Scotfmen  but  to  foreigners  : as, 
without  fome  knowledge  of  the  various  and  extraordinary 
revolutions  which  happened  there,  it  would  be  unpoflible  for 
them  to  form  a juft  notion  with  refpedt  either  to  the  great 
tranfadtions,  or  the  dillinguifhed  charadters,  of  the  fixteenth 
century'. 

After  a minute  examination  of  nearly  all  the  works  which 
have  been  written  refpecting  the  early  hillory  of  Scotland, 
it  is  impradticable  to  unravel  the  myftery  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, and  to  feparate  authenticated  fadt  from  ingenious 
conjecture.  In  the  prefent  article,  therefore,  we  (hail  advert 
to  the  firlt  periods  only  in  a general  way,  and  (hall  dilate  our 
narrative,  in  proportion  as  events  become  more  certain,  im- 
portant, and  interelling. 

Hi/1  cry  of  the  Firjl  Period. — It  is  agreed  by  Pinkerton  and 
Chalmers,  though  on  moll  other  points  they  materially 
differ,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  were  a 
colony  of  the  Celtse,  who  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
the  firlt  poflellbrs  of  wellern  Europe.  Refpecting  the  era 
of  their  arrival  in  North  Britain,  and  the  route  by  which 
they  reached  the  country,  nothing  is  known  ; nor  has  record, 
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or  tradition,  preferved  to  us  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  hif- 
tory,  till  the  period  of  Agricola’s  invafion,  when  their  de- 
fcendants  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twenty -one  diftindl 
clans,  called  by  the  Romans  the  Ottadini,  Gadeni,  Selgovse, 
Novantii,  Damnii,  Horellii,  Venricones,  Taixali,  Vacomagi, 
A.lbani,  Attacotti,  Caledonii,  Canta;,  I.ogi,  Carnabii,  Ca- 
tini,  Mertas,  Carnonacse,  Creones,  Cerones,  and  Epidii. 

Thefe  various  tribes,  who  are  ufually  mentioned  in  the 
.Latin  writers  by  the  generic  name  of  Caledonians,  on  the 
advance  of  the  Romans  into  their  country,  united  under  the 
authority  of  Galgacus,  one  of  their  moft  powerful  chief- 
tains, to  refill  their  pvogrefs.  The  utmoft.  efforts  of  va- 
lour, however,  proved  unavailing  againft  the  military  Ikill 
of  the  great  Agricola,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  legionary 
troops.  In  his  fit'll  campaign  in  North  Britain,  A.D.  80, 
that  celebrated  general  penetrated,  according  to  Tacitus, 
as  far  as  the  river  Tay  ; and  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ffrudted  a chain  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  within  which  he  had  retired  for  the  protection  of  the 
fouthern  country  againll  the  inroads  of  the  free  tribes  of 
the  North.  The  fummer  of  82  was  employed  in  fubduing 
and  fecuring  the  diltridl  which  extends  from"  the  Solway  to 
the  Clyde.  Thus  freed  from  the  danger  of  a flank  attack, 
he  again  palled  the  Forth,  and  advanced,  without  oppofition, 
as  far  as  Loch  Leven,  ellablilhing,  as  he  proceeded,  military 
polls  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubjedlion.  Thefe  polls  the 
Caledonians  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  ; and  by  this  dis- 
play of  daring  intrepidity,  feem  to  have  llruck  great  terror 
into  the  Roman  foldiers.  In  this  dilemma,  Agricola  di- 
vided his  army  into  three  bodies,  and  puihed  forward  the 
weakell  to  Lochore,  where  he  ordered  it  to  encamp,  while 
he  llationed  the  other  two  at  Ihort  dillances  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  Caledonians,  perceiving  the  Romans  thus 
feparated,  made  a vigorous  attack  during  the  night  on  the 
intrenchments  at  Lochore,  and  had  already  entered  the  camp, 
when  Agricola  arrived  with  the  light  troops  of  the  other 
divifions,  and,  after  a furious  combat,  repulfed  the  aflailants, 
and  forced  them  to  a diforderly  and  precipitate  flight.  This 
viftory,  though  dearly  bought,  infpired  the  Romans  with 
renewed  ardour  ; but  it  did  not  intimidate  the  Caledonians, 
who  magnanimoufly  refolved  to  difpute  every  foot  of  ground 
with  the  invaders.  Agricola  confequently  found  fufficient 
employment  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  fubduing 
the  Horellii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ilthmus  between  the  Tay 
and  the  Forth.  The  following  year  he  advanced  to  the  bafe 
of  the  Grampian  mountains,  where  the  Caledonian  warriors 
lay  encamped  and  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  battle 
which  enfued  was  contelled  with  the  moll  obllinate  valour, 
but  at  length  terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the' 
latter.  Agricola,  however,  feem's  to  have  derived  little  ad- 
vantage from  his  vidlory,  for  after  a few  days  fpent  in  afcer- 
taining  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  he  led  his  troops  back  to 
the  country  of  the  Horellii,  and  terminated  the  campaign. 
The  Caledonians  immediately  advanced,  and  demolilhed  all 
the  forts  in  the  territories  which  the  Romans  had  abandoned. 
Agricola,  in  the  interim,  ordered  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  navy  to  fail  round  Britain,  on  a voyage  of  difcovery, 
and  with  the  defign  of  intimidation.  This  voyage  was  hap- 
pily accomplilhed,  by  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  the  Forth, 
before  the  commencement  of  winter.  With  thefe  remarkable 
exploits  the  campaigns  of  Agricola  terminated  ; for,  having 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  achievements,  he  was  foon  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome. 

From  this  period  to  A.D.  120,  the  Roman  authors  are 
entirely  filent  refpedling  the  affairs  of  Britain  ; but  from  an 
incidental  expreffion  in  Tacitus,  fome  later  writers  have 


fuppofed  that,  during  that  interval,  the  Caledonians  fuc- 
ceeded  in  recovering  the  country  conquered  by  Agricola,  as 
far  as  the  Solway  on  the  well,  and  Tynemouth  on  the  eaft. 
This  opinion  feems  to  receive  fome  confirmation  from  the 
fadl,  that  when  the  emperor  Adrian  vifited  our  iflaad  in  the 
year  lall  mentioned,  he  caufed  a rampart  to  be  conllrudled 
between  thefe  two  eltuaries,  “ which  has  in  every  age  been 
a monument  of  his  power,  and  a memorial  of  his  circumfpec- 
tion.”  Chalmers,  however,  contends  that  this  meafure  was 
merely  precautionary,  and  that  the  Roman  legions  Hill  held  all 
the  country  fouth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  emperor,  on 
his  departure,  left  Julius  Severus  as  his  lieutenant  in  Britain, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  military  exploit. " 
Antoninus,  who  aliumed  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Adrian, 
named  Lollius  Urbicus  to  the  chief  government  of  the  lfland; 
an  officer  who  equally  polleffed  talents  for  peace,  and  a genius 
for  war.  Having  tranquillized  fome  infurredlionary  move- 
ments in  the  fouth,  he  carried  his  arms  from  the  Forth  to 
the-Varar,  and  fettled  llations  in  the  intermediate  country  ; 
throwing  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  diflridl  into  the  form 
of  a Roman  province.  Under  his  directions  was  conllrudled 
the  rampart  of  Antoninus  (now  called  Grimes’  dyke), 
which  extends  from  Caer-riden  on  the  Forth,  to  Alcluid  on 
the  Clyde,  a diltance  of  thirty-fix  miles,  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  paces.  Several  military  roads,  and  numerous  llations 
and  encampments,  were  likewife  formed  in  all  the  provinces, 
both  of  North  and  South  Britain.  Lollius  was  fucceeded 
in  his  government  by  Calphurnius  Agricola,  during  whole 
time  the  Romans  abandoned  all  the  country  north  of  Grimes’ 
dyke.  Chalmers  afferts  that  this  retreat  was  not  the  con- 
fequence  of  weaknefs,  but  limply  of  choice.  It  neverthelefs 
infpired  the  unconquered  tribes  with  frefh  vigour.  ' Breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  Antoninus,  they  pillaged  a large 
tradl  within  that  boundary,  and  put  numbers  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  fword  ; but  Ulfius  Marcelius  foon  drove  them 
back  again  into  their  own  territories.  They  renewed  their 
inroads  again  in  the  year  200,  with  better  fuccefs  ; and  for 
fome  years  afterwards  feem  to  have  made  fuch  progrefs,  as 
to  induce  the  emperor  Severus  to  allume  the  government  of 
Britain  in  perfon.  On  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  a larger 
army  than  had  ever  before  vilited  this  illand,  the  Caledonian 
tribes  fued  for  peace,  but  Severus  rejedled  their  propofals. 
The  particulars  of  his  expedition  into  Caledonia  are  very 
imperfedliy  narrated.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  pene- 
trated as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  frith  of  Cromarty, 
though,  as  Dion  allures  us,  with  the  lots  of  no  lefs  than  50,000 
men.  Before  he  fet  out,  he  conltrudled  a wail  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne,  parallel  with  the  rampart  of  Adrian, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  the  event  of  difalter. 

On  the  return  of  Severus  to  York,  he  left  his  fon  Cara- 
calla  in  the  government  of  North  Britain  ; whofe  condudl  is 
faid  to  have  incited  the  Caledonians  to  adls  of  aggreffion. 
Irritated  at  this,  the  aged  emperor  iffued  orders  to  renew 
the  war,  and  to  fpare  neither  age  nor  fex  ; but  his  death, 
and  the  contell  for  the  empire  between  his  fons,  feem  to  have 
prevented  their  execution.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Caracalla  made  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  and  gave  up 
to  them  all  the  country  northward  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
From  this  period,  for  nearly  a century,  we  hear  nothing 
refpedting  the  Caledonians,  who  may  therefore  be  prefumed 
to  have  made  no  ferious  attempts  to  molelt  the  romanized 
Britons.  At  length,  however,  about  the  year  306,  we  are 
informed  that  the  emperor  Conllans  found  it  neceffary  to  come 
into  Britain  to  repel  “ the  Caledonians  and  other  Pidts.”  This, 
Chalmers  affirms,  is  ^he  firll  time  the  Pidls  are  mentioned 
in  hiltory,  and  contends  that  the  Caledonians  were  on  this 
occafton  called  Pidls,  “owing  to  their  peculiar  feclulion  from 
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the  Roman  provincials  on  the  Couth  of  the  walls.”  Pinker- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  that  they  were  a Scythian 
colony,  who  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  eaftern  coalt  of 
Scotland  before  the  Chriftian  era ; but  his  opinion  is  not 
fupported  by  evidence  or  probability. 

Conllantius  having  driven  back  the  Caledonians,  and  other 
Pi£ts,  within  their  own  territories,  retired  to  York,  where  he 
died  July  25,  A.D.  306.  Almoil  forty  years  elapled  before 
they  were  again  able  to  infell  the  territories  of  the  roman- 
ized Britons,  though  the  empire  was  harafTed  by  civil 
wars.  In  343,  however,  they  made  fome  inroads,  but  were 
foon  repelled,  and  the  provincials  again  enjoyed  peace  for 
feventeen  years.  At  the  clofe  of  that  period,  when  Conltan- 
tine  and  Julian  were  contending  for  the  imperial  fway,  the 
Scots  and  Pitts  made  a formidable  attack  upon  the  pro- 
vinces. Lupicinus,  an  able  officer,  was  fent  to  oppofe  them, 
but  does  not  feem  to  have  effected  the  objedt  of  his  million. 
This  is  the  firlt  time  the  Scots  are  mentioned  in  the  pages 
of  Roman  flory.  Ammianus,  in  whofe  work  they  are  no- 
ticed, joins  them  with  the  Pidts,  as  if  they  formed  one  army, 
though  they  had  no  connedtion  whatever  by  neighbourhood, 
lineage,  or  interefts  : they  were,  in  fadt,  an  erratic  people  of 
Ireland,  who  were  much  accuftomed  to  naval  predatory 
excurfions  againft  the  Roman  provincials  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  but  they  had  no  territories  in  North 
Britain  till  about  the  year  503,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  fequel.  The  next  attack  upon  the  Roman 
provinces  by  the  Pidts  and  Scots  happened  in  the  year  364, 
and  feems  to  have  been  more  general  and  deftrudtive  than 
any  former  incurfion  by  either  of  thefe  people.  For  three 
years  they  continued  gradually  advancing  towards  the  fouth, 
{presiding  death  and  defolation  wherever  they  came.  At 
length  Theodofius,  the  moll  diftinguiffied  general  of  his  age, 
was  fent  into  Britain  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  to  put  a 
hop  to  their  ravages  and  to  reltore  tranquillity.  In  two 
campaigns  he  drove  the  Scots  from  the  ifland,  and  the  Pidts 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antonine,  which  he  repaired,  and  ftrength- 
ened  with  additional  forts,  and  conllituted  the  territories 
within  it  into  a province,  by  the  name  of  Valentia.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  energy  of  his  operations,  and  the  wifdom  of 
his  precautionary  meafures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
that  the  Scots  and  Pidts  did  not  dare  to  renew  their  aggref- 
fions  till  the  year  398,  and  even  then  they  were  eafily  re- 
pelled. The  Roman  empire,  however,  was  now  rapidly 
on  the  decline.  In  407,  the  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Britain 
transferred  the  government  to  Gratian,  and  after  his  death 
to  Conitantine,  who  conveyed  the  army  with  him  into  Gaul. 
The  Britiffi  provincials,  thus  left  in  a manner  to  themfelves, 
affumed  a fort  of  independence,  which  was  fandtioned  by  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who,  confcious  of  his  inability  to  pro- 
tedt  this  diftant  part  of  the  empire,  diredted  the  Britiffi  cities 
to  rule  and  defend  themfelves.  “ But,”  to  quote  the  words 
of  Chalmers,  “ their  inexperience  foon  occafioned  them  to 
feel  their  own  weaknefs.  And  in  A.D.  422,  though  the 
walls  were  then  garrifoned  by  Roman  troops,  the  provincials 
again  applied  for  additional  protection  againft  the  defultory 
attacks  of  a predatory  people,  who  could  be  more  eafily 
repelled  than  tranquillized.  A legion  is  faid  to  have  been 
fent,  who  chaftifed  the  invaders,  and,  for  the  laft  time,  re- 
paired the  fortifications  that  had  long  overawed  the  Pidtiffi 
tribes.  From  this  epoch  the  provincials  enjoyed  twenty 
years’  repofe.  The  year  446,  when  .ZEtius  was  conful  for  the 
third  time,  is  the  memorable  epoch,  when  the  Britiffi  pro- 
vincials acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Roman  citizens,  by 
their  fupplication  to  that  able  fupporter  of  a degenerate  Hate 
for  freffi  affiftar.ee  ; but  he  was  unable  to  gratify  their  de- 
fire,  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  barbarians  upon  Gaul.  The 


provincials  were  again  told,  in  a more  defponding  tone,  that 
they  mult  rely  on  their  own  efforts  for  their  future  govern- 
ment and  effectual  defence.  The  abdication  which  Ho- 
norius feemed  willing  to  make  in  A.D.  409,  .ZEtius  thus 
more  completely  effedted  in  A.D.  446.”  Caledonia, 
vol.  i. 

After  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  North  Britain 
was  occupied  by  two  races  of  men,  the  Pidts,  and  the 
romanized  Britons  of  the  province  of  Valentia.  The  latter, 
fome  authors  contend,  united  themfelves  under  one  ruler  to 
refill  the  inroads  of  the  Pidts,  and  thus  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Cumbria,  or  Strathcluyd.  Of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a monarchy,  however,  within  the  limits  of  proper  Scotland, 
there  is  much  room  to  doubt.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  this  new  nation  was  able  to  confine  the  Pidts 
within  their  ancient  boundaries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  molt 
likely  that  the  Pidts,  in  conjundtion  with  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
land, conquered  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Valentia. 
At  a later  date,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  that  provinee  ; but 
it  does  not  appear  certain  that  the  Lothians  ever  were  inte- 
gral portions  of  the  Northumbrian  or  Bernician  monarchy  ; 
though  they  might  be  for  a time  annexed  to  it  by  temporary 
conqueft  from  the  Pidts.  See  Strathcluyd. 

Several  ancient  Scottiffi  writers,  upon  the  authority  of 
monkiffi  legends,  contend  that  their  anceftors  firlt  fettled  in 
Argyle  330  years  before  the  Chriftian  era;  and  they  give  a lift 
of  kings,  and  a narrative  of  their  adtions,  from  that  remote 
period.  Later  invelligations,  however,  have  (hewn  that  thefe 
details  are  molt  probably  fictitious,  and  that  the  Scots  did  not 
colonize  any  part  of  prefent  Scotland  till  the  year  A.  D.  503, 
when  a body  of  them  palled  over  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
their  proper  country,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  diltridt  of 
the  Britiffi  Epidii,  which  they  denominated  Caentir.  Thefe 
colonifts  were  led  bv  Loarn,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
fons  of  Ere,  a chieftain  or  petty  king  of  Dalriada,  viz.  the 
portion  of  Rhiada  in  Ulfter,  whence  the  Scots  were  fome- 
times  called  Dalriads.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Scot  is 
uncertain,  but  the  moll  plaufible  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  the  word  Jceite,  which  iignifies  in  Iriffi  dif- 
perfed  or  fcattered,  and  was  therefore  applied  generally  to 
denote  the  roving  tribes  who  had  habituated  themfelves  to 
maritime  excurfions  againft  the  weftern  Ihores  of  romanized 
Britain. 

Chalmers  jultly  obferves,  that  there  fcarcely  occurs  a period 
of  hiftory  fo  perplexed  and  obfeured  as  the  annals  of  the 
Scot o-Iri 111,  from  the  date  of  their  fettlement  in  Argyle,  till 
their  afcendancy  over  the  Pidts  in  843.  This  confulion  and 
obfeurity  originated  in  the  want  of  contemporaneous  writings, - 
and  were  afterwards  greatly  increafed,  by  the  contefts  of  the 
Iriffi  and  Scottiffi  antiquaries  for  pre-eminence  in  antiquity  as 
well  as  in  fame.  I n the  filter  ifland,  however,  there  have  hap- 
pily been  preferved  various  documents,  particularly  the  annals 
of  Tigernich  and  Ulfter,  which  throw  many  Hallies  of  light  on 
the  tranfadtions  of  that  dark  era.  Several  brief  chronicles  and 
hiftorical  documents,  calculated  to  elucidate  the  fame  lubjedt, 
have  likewife  been  brought  into  notice  by  Innes  ; and  Pinker- 
ton firlt  publiffied  a Gaelic  poem,  which  profelfes  to  give  a 
genealogical  account  of  the  Scoto-Iriffi  kings.  From  an 
attentive  conlideration  of  all  thefe,  and  from  an  accurate 
examination  of  other  documents,  Chalmers  compiled  his 
genealogical  and  chronological  table  of  the  Scottiffi  mor.archs, 
to  Kenneth  inclufive,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were 
twenty-nine  in  number,  and  occupied  by  their  united  reigns 
a period  of  340  years.  The  firlt  was  Fergus,  who  became 
foie  chieftain,  or  king  of  the  new  colonifts,  foon  after  their 
arrival.  He  died  in  506,  leaving  his  power  and  pretenfions 
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to  his  fon  Domangart,  who  reigned  five  years,  and  then 
tranfmitted  his  dominions  to  his  elded  fon,  Comgal.  This 
prince  enjoyed  his  fovereignty  twenty-four  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  leifure  to  extend  his  dominions  and  con- 
folidate  his  authority.  Dying  in  535,  he  was  fucceededby 
his  brother  Gawran,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  own  fon,  Conal. 
Gawran  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  engaged  in  a war 
againft  the  Pidts,  which  terminated  in  his  defeat  and  death. 
Conal  then  obtained  the  fceptre,  and  held  it  for  fourteen  years. 
Aidan,  the  fon  of  Gawran,  next  claimed  it ; but  Duncha, 
the  fon  of  Conal,  oppofed  his  pretenfions.  The  bloody  field 
of  Loro,  in  which  Duncha  fell,  put  an  end  to  the  difpute, 
and  gave  Aidan  poffeffion  of  the  crown.  He  was  inaugurated 
by  St.  Columba-  in  574,  on  the  holy  id  and  of  Jona  ; and 
proved  himfelf,  throughout  a reign  of  thirty-five  years,  to  be 
a prince  of  great  enterprize.  He  extended  his  dominions  along 
the  wedern  coaft  of  Valentia,  which  had  been  feized  upon 
and  colonized  by  various  tribes  of  “ Sceites”  from  Ireland, 
by  confolidating  the  whole  of  them  under  his  fuperior  fway. 
In  577,  having  advanced  into  Cumberland,  he  engaged 
Rydderch,  king  of  Cumbria,  but  the  battle  feems  to  have 
been  indecifive.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a league  offenfive 
and  defenfive  with  the  Cumbrian  monarch  againd  the  Saxons, 
who  were  defeated  with  great  (laughter  at  Sianmore,  in 
Weftmoreland.  .Buchanan  afferts  this  was  a league  as  well 
againlt  the  -Pitts  as  the  Saxons,  and  further  intimates,  that 
Aidan  was  monarch  of  the  didridt,.  now . included  in  the 
counties  of  Renfr.ew,  Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Dumfries;  and  this  View  of  the  fubjedt  certainly  bears  the 
(lamp  of  greater  probability  than  the  opinion  which  confines 
his  territories  to  the  idhmus  of  Cantire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  Aidan,  according  to  all  the  writers  who  treat  of 
his  reign,  fought  feveral  battles  againlt  the  Saxons,  in  molt 
of  which  he  was  victorious ; but  in  the  year  603,  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumbria, 
at  the  battle  of  Dawdane,  in  Roxburghfhire.  This  difader, 
joined  to  the: death  of  St.  Columba,  his  kinfman  and  friend, 
fo  much  affedted  him,  that  he  died  in  the  fecond  year  there- 
after, at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Ciaran  at  Campbeltown.  The  fucceffor  of  Aidan 
was  Eocha-bui,  called  by  Buchanan  Eugenius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Chalmers,  carried  on  a fuccefsful  warfare  againlt 
the  Cruithne  of.  Ireland  ; but  the  Scotti(h  hiltorian  mentions 
only  that  he  haraffed  the  Pidts  and  Saxons  by  continued 
incurfions.  Eocha  died  in  621,  and  had  for  his  fucceffor 
Kenneth  the  Aukward,  his  fon.  This  prince  is  faid  to  have 
profecuted  the  Irilh  war  begun  by  his  father  with  great 
vigour,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  unfortunate 
conflidt  of  Fedhaevin,  when  he  had  fcarcely  reigned  three 
months.  Ferchard,  the  fon  of  Eogan,  of  the  race  of 
Loarn,  next  obtained  the  throne.  Chalmers  fays  he  reigned 
fixteen  years,  but  left  no  events  for  hiltory  to  recount. 
Buchanan,  however,  affirms  that  he  was  a great  tyrant,  and 
that  the  nobility,  irritated  at  his  oppreffions,  and  at  the 
circumftance  of  his  embracing  the  Pelagian  herefy,  con- 
fpired  againft  him,  and  threw  him  into  prifon,  where  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  fucceffor  was  Donald,  who, 
as  Chalfners  informs  us,  invaded  Ireland  with  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  Scots,  Pidts,  Britons,  and  Saxons,  but  was  totally 
defeated  on  the  plain  of  Moyrath  in  637,  and  compelled  to 
feek  fhelter  in  Cantire.  Donald,  however,  continues  our 
author,  derived  no  wifdom  from  this  difafter,  for  in  the 
following  year  he  attacked  the  Pidts,  and  was  again  over- 
thrown with  great  (laughter.  He  was  ultimately  (lain  at 
Straith  Carmac,  by  Hoan,  one  of  the  reguli  of  Strathcluyd, 
in  the  year  642.  Such  is  the  hiltory  of  Donald,  as  given  by 
Chalmers,  but  not  a word  on  the  fubjedt  either  of  Irilh  or 


Pidtifh  wars  occurs  in  Buchanan.  By  that  hiltorian,  on  the 
contrary, , he  is  reprefented  as  an  excellent  man,  the  protec- 
tor of  Ofwald,  afterwards  king  of  Northumberland,  during 
the  misfortunes  of  his  early  life,  and  his  affiltant  in  more 
fortunate  times,  in  the  propagation  of  the  Chriitian  religion 
among  his  heathen  fubjedts. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  736,  the  events  of  Scottifli 
hiltory  are  fo  involved  and  fo  unimportant,  that  we  (hall 
pafs  them  over  in  filence,  remarking  only,  that  nine  kings 
reigned  in  the  interval,  whofe  names  are  thus  recorded  by 
Chalmers  : Conal  T I.,  Dohal-duin  his  fon,  Mal-duin,  Ferchar- 
fada, • Eocha-rineval,  Ainbhceallach,  Selwach,  Eocha  III., 
and  Muredach.  The  lalt  monarch  had  been  unwillingly 
drawn  into  holtilities  with  the  Pidts,  and  tranfmitted  their 
enmity  to  his  fucceffor,  Eoghan,  or  Ewan,  a feeble  prince, 
who  died  in  739,  when  Aodhfin  feized  the  fceptre,  and  foon 
evinced  himfelf  equal  to  the  arduous  talk  of  government,  even 
in  the  molt  troublefome  times.  In  740  he  boldly  encountered 
the  mighty  Ungus,  king  of  the  Pidts,  ancj  forced  him  to  quit 
his  territories.  Aodhfin  died  foon  after,  having  reigned  with 
greater  glory  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty  years.  He  left  his  kingdom,  but  not  his  talents, 
to  his  fon  Fergus,  who  reigned  about  three  years,  whilft 
that  of  his  fucceffor,  Selvach  II.,  lafted  twenty-four  years. 
The  government  of  Eocha  IV.,.  or  as  he  is  called  by  Bu- 
chanan, Achaius,  the  next  king,'  was  marked  by  feveral  im- 
portant tranfadtions.  Some  authors  after t that  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  and  inllituted  the  moil  ancient 
order  of  the  Thiftle,  but  both  thefe  datements  are  erroneous. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  he  entered  into  a treaty  of  great 
importance  to  himfelf,  his  children,  and  his  country,  for  he 
made  peace  with  the  Pidts,  and  received  the  hand  of  Ur- 
gufia,  daughter  of  Urguis,  and  filter  of  Conitantine  and 
Ungus,  all  of  which  in  fucceffion  fwayea  the  Pidtifh  fceptre. 
Eocha  died  in  826,  after  a reign  of  thirty  years.  Bu- 
chanan fays,  that  the  fucceffor  of  Eocha  was  Congallus, 
but  Chalmers  makes  no  mention  of  this  monarch,  afferting 
that  Dungal,  the  fon  of  Selvach  II.,  obtained  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Eocha.  He  died  in  833,  when  Alpin,  the  fon 
of  Eocha  and  Urguis,  was  acknowledged  king.  Chalmers, 
who  does  not  admit  the  Scottifh  monarchs  to  have  poffeffed, 
even  in  this  reign,  any  territories  beyond  the  diftridt  of 
Cantire,  and  the  difputed  tradts  of  Argyle  and  Lorn,  dates 
that  Alpin,  ambitious  of  reigning  over  richer  people  and 
more  extenfive  domains,  landed  on  the  coad  of  Ayr  m 
836,  and  penetrated  a confiderable  way  into  the  country, 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  (lain  near  the  fcite  of 
Laicht  cadle,  on  the  confines  of  Galloway.  Buchanan,  on 
the  other  hand,  afferts  that  Alpin  fell  in  a battle  fought 
near  Dundee  againd  the  Pidts.  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin, 
next  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  waging  war  againd  the 
Pidts,  after  feveral  obdinate  battles  overthrew  their  govern- 
ment, and  united  the  two  rival  monarchies  into  one  kingdom, 
under  the  . name  of  Scotland,  an  event  which  brings  us  to 
the  clofe  of  the  fird  period  of  Scottilh  hiltory. 

Hijlory  of  the  Second  Period. — Kenneth,  having  thus  ac- 
complifhed  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  endeavoured  by 
fevery  means  in  his  power  to  render  that  union  permanent. 
He  enadted  many  excellent  laws  for  the  better  adminidra- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  removed  the  done  chair  in 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  be  crowned  from 
Argyle  to  Scone.  After  a reign  of  twenty-three  years, 
fixteen  of  which  he  ruled  over  his  new  monarchy,  he  died 
in  854,  when  Donald,  his  brother,  was  proclaimed  king. 
This  prince  relaxed  the  public  difcipline  edabli(hed  by  his 
predeceffor,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  mod  (hameful  ex- 
ceffes.  The  Pidts  rofe  in  open  rebellion  againd  his  au- 
thority. 
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thority,  and  formed  alliances  with  Ofbreth  and  ./Ella, 
monarch*  of  two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  adjoining 
Scotland.  Thefe  princes  entered  Merch  with  a powerful 
army  ; and  from  thence  dilpatched  heralds  to  Donald,  re- 
quiring him  to  re-eltablifh  the  PiCtifh  monarchy.  Donald, 
roufed  by  a fenfe  of  his  danger,  marched  againft  them,  and 
totally  defeated  their  united  forces  on  the  Jed,  a river  of 
Teviotdale.  This  victory  enabled  him  to  recover  Berwick  and 
all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ; but  his  fuccef3 
was  of  very  fhort  duration,  for  having  indulged  too  far  the 
natural  licentioufnefs  of  his  troops,  the  Englifh  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  carelefsnefs,  fet  upon  them  in  the  night, 
routed  them  with  great  daughter,  and  made  Donald  prifoner. 
The  enemy  afterwards  advanced  to  the  Forth,  which  they 
attempted  to  crofs  in  (hips,  when  a violent  dorm  arofe,  and 
occafioned  the  vyreck  of  half  of  their  fleet.  This  event  fo 
weakened  their  forces,  that  they  were  induced  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Scots,  upon  the  condition  of  their  abandon- 
ing all  the  country  fouthward  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
Of  the  PiCts  nothing  was  faid  in  the  treaty,  and  hence  molt 
of  them,  deceived  in  their  hopes,  palled  over  into  Denmark 
and  Norway.  Donald,  having  returned  from  captivity,  ftili 
continued  his  voluptuous  condudt,  which  fo  exafperated  the 
nobles,  that  they  committed  him  to  prifon,  where  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himfelf  in  the  year  858.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Buchanan  ; but  Chalmers  fpeaks  of  him  with 
praife,  and  fays  that  he  died  at  the  palace  of  Balachoir  in 
the  year  863,  and  was  buried  at  Icolm-kill. 

Conflantine,  Ion  of  the  great  Kenneth,  now  mounted  the 
throne.  Being  a prince  of  great  valour  and  lofty  fpirit,  fays 
Buchanan,  he  was  anxious  to  eradicate  the  ignominy  which 
Donald  had  brought  upon  the  kingdom,  and  to  recover  the 
territories  he  had  loft,  but  his  nobles  diffuaded  him  from 
the  attempt.  He  therefore  diredfed  his  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  the  public  morals,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
military  and  prieflhood.  In  this  reign  the  Danes  invaded 
Scotland,  by  landing  a large  army  in  two  divifions  in  the 
ifthmus  of  Fife.  Conflantine  haftened  to  oppofe  them,  and 
fortunately  overthrew  one  divifion  before  the  other  could 
arrive  to  its  afliflance.  Upon  this,  the  reft  of  the  Danes 
retreated  to  an  entrenched  camp,  which  they  had  conftrudted 
near  their  landing  place.  The  Scots,  flufhed  with  victory, 
too  rafhly  afiaulted  the  Danifh  works,  and  were  defeated 
with  the  lofs  ol  their  king  and  half  their  army.  The  Danes, 
however,  had  fuffered  fo  much,  that  notwithftanding  this 
fuccefs,  they  immediately  reimbarked  for  their  own 
country. 

Othus,  or  Aodth,  brother  to  Conflantine,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  regal  dignity.  His  reign  was  fhort  and  difturbed  by 
rebellion  ; and  terminated,  according  to  Chalmers,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Strathal.  Bu- 
chanan, on  the  other  hand,  aflerts  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon  by  the  nobles  for  his  tyrannical  and  licentious  conduCt, 
and  that  he  died  there  before  he  completed  the  firft  year  of 
his  reign.  Gregory,  or  Grig,  who  next  reigned,  emulated 
the  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  great  Kenneth.  While 
his  internal  policy  was  mild  and  juft,  he  rendered  himfelf 
feared  and  refpeCted  by  foreigners.  The  Danes  having  feized 
from  the  Englifh  the  greater  part  of  the  country  fouth  of 
the  Forth,  he  drove  them  out  of  it,  and  once  more  efta- 
bliihed  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  at  the  northern  boundary 
of  Scotland.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Englifh,  who  had 
entered  the  weftern  diftriCt  of  the  kingdom,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  up  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland  to  the  Scots. 
Gregory  afterwards  landed  in  Ireland,  and  having  defeated 
the  Irifli  in  a battle  fought  on  the  river  Bann,  advanced 


to  Dublin,  which  furrendered  without  reftftance.  Here  he 
found  king  Duncan,  then  a minor,  with  whom  he  concluded 
a peace,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  died  in  892,  greatly  regretted  by  his  own  fubjedts. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Gregory,  as  reprefented  by  the  Scottifls 
hiftorians ; but  the  refearches  of  Chalmers  have  difeovered 
that  initead  of  being  a hero  and  a c®nqueror,  he  was  a man 
of  unprincipled  morals,  an  ufurper,  and  a hypocrite  ; and 
was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  indignation  of  his  people. 
Gregory  was  fucceeded  by  Donald,  the  fon  of  Conflantine, 
during  whole  reign  the  Danes  made  feveral  defeents  upon 
Scotland,  but  were,  in  every  inftance,  repulfed.  Chalmers 
informs  us  that  the  king  fell,  gallantly  fighting  in  defence  of 
his  kingdom  againft  a body  of  thefe  invaders,  who  had  pene- 
trated almoft  to  the  Scottifh  capital.  Buchanan,  on  the 
other  hand,  ftates  that  he  died  during  an  expedition  to  quell 
a feud  betwixt  the  Rofiians  and  the  Merch-men  ; and  Boe- 
thius aflerts  that  he  expired  in  Northumberland  in  903. 
His  fucceflbr  was  Conflantine,  the  fon  of  Aodh,  the  early 
part  oi  whole  reign  was  equally  difturbed  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Danes.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  a war  with  Athelftan, 
king  of  England,  who  ravaged  all  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  forced  Conflantine  to  fue  for  peace. 
Conflantine,  however,  only  obferved  it  till  an  opportunity 
for  revenge  occurred,  and  then,  joining  with  Anlaf,  one  of 
the  molt  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Danifh  princes,  their  united 
forces  failed  for  the  Humber,  and  difembarked  without 
oppofition.  Athelftan,  who  had  forefeen  and  prepared  for 
this  event,  foon  came  up  with  the  invaders,  and  after  a battle, 
till  then  unexampled  in  the  Englifh  or  Scottifh  annals,  gained 
a complete  victory,  and  Conflantine  and  Anlaf  only  faved  the 
remains  of  their  army  by  a fpeedy  re -embarkation.  In  this 
aCtion  Conflantine  having  loft  his  fon,  and  moft  of  his  no- 
bility, refigned  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  Malcolm,  the  fon 
of  Donald,  and  retired  to  a monaftery  at  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  Soon  after  the  accefflon  of  Mal- 
colm, the  conquered  provinces  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland revolted  from  the  Englifh  monarch,  who,  fearful 
of  his  ability  to  retain  them,  agreed  to  furrender  both  to 
the  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition,  as  Buchanan  ftates, 
that  Malcolm  and  his  fucceffors  would  acknowledge  they 
held  them  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  fealty  ; the  con- 
dition was  accepted,  and  Malcolm  palled  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  in  reforming  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the 
licentious  character  of  his  fubjeCts.  With  this  view  he 
made  a tour  through  the  whole  of  his  dominions  every  two 
years,  and  is  ftated  to  have  been  paying  his  laft  biennial  vifit 
to  the  north,  when  he  was  aflaflinated  in  Moray,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  His  fucceflbr  was  Indulfus,  who 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  and  enjoyed  peace 
during  the  firft  feven  years  of  his  rule.  At  length  the 
Danes  unexpectedly  difembarked  in  Lothian  ; the  Scottifh 
king  marched  and  gave  them  battle,  overthrew  them  with 
great  daughter,  but  unfortunately  perifhed  himfelf  in  the 
ardour  of  purfuit. 

Duffus,  the  fon  of  Malcolm,  next  fwayed  the  feeptre, 
and  appointed  Culenus,  the  fon  of  Indulfus,  governor  of 
Cumberland.  This  monarch  having  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment with  a firm  hand,  many  of  his  nobles  rofe  in  open 
rebellion  againft  the  royal  authority.  By  his  vigorous  mea-, 
fures,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  crufh  the  infurreCtion,  and 
to  bring  the  leading  offenders  to  punifliment.  He  after- 
wards directed  his  endeavours  to  crufh  the  banditti  who  in- 
feited  the  counties  of  Moray,  Rofs,  and  Caithnefs.  Many 
of  thefe  were  flain  in  various  flcirmifhes,  but  the  principal  of 
them  were  fecured  and  brought  to  the  town  of  Forres,  in 
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order  to  render  their  fate  more  exemplary.  Here  the  king 
was  affaffinated  by  the  governor  and  his  wife,  who  had  vainly 
interceded  to  fave  fome  of  the  criminals,  their  relations. 

Culenus,  the  fon  of  Indulfus,  now  mounted  the  throne  ; 
and  immediately  inttituted  an  inquiry  into  the  murder  of  his 
predecelfor,  and  viiited  with  condign  punilhment  all  who 
were  concerned  in  that  tragical  event.  But  with  thefe  adds 
the  merits  of  his  reign  ceafe,  for  fcarcely  had  the  executioner 
performed  his  duty,  before  the  king  abandoned  himfelf  to 
every  fpecies  of  vice,  and  gave  equal  licence  to  the  younger 
nobility.  Having  been,  in  confequence,  fummoped  to  anfwer 
for  his  co.nduft  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  convened  at 
Scone,  he  was  alfaffinated  on  his  journey  thither  by  the 
thane  of  Methven,  whofe  daughter  he  had  injured.  Culenus 
was  fucceeded  by  Kenneth,  the  brother  of  Duffus,  a man 
in  every  reipedt'the  reverfe  of  him  in  charafter  and  condudl. 
His  firft  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  abufes  of  the  former 
reign  ; which  he  had  fcarcely  accomplilhed,  when  the  Danes, 
made  a defcent  on  Aberdeen fh ire,  and  pillaged  the  country 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Perth,  to  which  they  laid  liege.  The 
king  haftened  to  give  them  battle,  and  after  an  obftinate  and 
bloody  conteft,  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  This 
difalter  being  perceived  by  the  chief  of  the  clan,  Hay,  he, 
and  his  fons  and  valfals,  placed  themfelves  in  a narrow  pafs, 
through  which  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  .fled,  and  by 
their  exhortations  and  courageous  condudt,  fucceeded  in 
changing  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Scots  turned  upon 
their  conquerors,  and  after  a fecond  rencounter,  ftill  more 
furious  than  the  firft,  gained  a complete  victory.  The  gal- 
lant Hay  was  rewarded  with  exteniive  eftates,  and  railed  to 
the  dignity  of  nobility,  which  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  his  defend- 
ants. From  that  time  peace  continued  for  feveral  years, 
during  which  period  Kenneth  attempted  to  regulate  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  royal  dignity,  fo  as  to  render  it  hereditary  in 
his  own  family.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  object  he  committed 
the  only  crime  with  which  his  reign  is  ftained,  the  murder  of 
Malcolm,  the  fon  of  king  Duffus,  who  was  confidered  by 
the  nobility  as  the  next  iucceffor  to  the  throne.  All  his 
efforts,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful ; for  though  he  ob- 
tained a vote  of  the  ftates  in  favour  of  his  views,  yet  when 
the  throne  became  vacant  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  994,  Conftantine  the  Bald  was  proclaimed  king. 
Malcolm,  Kenneth’s  fon,  collefted  a large  body  of  troops 
to  albert  the  preference  of  his  rights,  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops  he  difmiffed  his  army,  and  retired  into 
Cumberland.  Kenneth,  his  natural  brother,  regarding  this 
condudl  as  dilhonourable,  prevailed  on  moll  of  the  foldiers 
to  join  his  ftandard  and  continue  the  war.  A battle  boon 
afterwards  enfued,  in  which  both  Conftantine  and  Kenneth 
fell,  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  at  the  very  moment 
when  vidlory  had  declared  for  the  latter. 

In  this  critical  emergency,  the  nobles  elected  Grimus, 
the  fon  of  Duffus,  to  the  fovereign  authority.  This  prince 
feems  to  have  poffefled  greater  popularity  than  his  prede- 
ceffor,  for  he  was  no  fooner  declared  king  than  moft  of  his 
opponent’s  partizans  deferted  to  his  caufe.  Malcolm’s 
party  therefore  deemed  it  advifeable  to  negociate  for  peace, 
and  accordingly  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Grimus  Ihould  retain  the  kingdom  till  his  death, 
when  it  Ihould  revert  to  Malcolm  and  his  heirs,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  Kenneth.  This  peace  was  fcrupuloully 
obferved  during  eight  years  ; but  after  that  period,  Grimus 
having  begun  to  evince  a moft  tyrannical  difpofition,  Mal- 
colm thought  himfelf  juftified  in  again  taking  up  arms.  He 
accordingly  marched  into  Scotland,  and  as  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity was  now  decidedly  in  his  favour,  he  foon  acquired  a 


large  army.  Grimus  marched  to  oppofe  him,  but  being 
betrayed  by  his  foldiers,  he  was  feverely  wounded  in  the 
firft  battle,  and  foon  after  terminated  his  exiftence. 

Malcolm,  on  afluming  the  fceptre,  laboured  to  compofe 
the  various  factions  which  agitated  the  ftate,  and  to  deftroy 
the  numerous  banditti  of  robbers  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  laxity  of  the  old  government,  to  infeft  almoft  every 
diftritt  of  the  kingdom.  He  renewed,  in  his  capacity  of 
king  of  Scotland,  the  league  which  he  had  formed  with  the 
Englifh,  as  governor  of  Cumberland,  and  in  virtue  of  its 
conditions  fent  a corps  of  troops  to  aflift  them  in  oppofing 
the  Danes.  This  meafure  fo  roufed  the  indignation  of*the 
Danilh  monarch,  that  he  difpatched  a large  fleet  and  army 
to  invade  the  Scottilh  territories,  under  the  command  of 
two  of  his  bell  generals,  Olave  and  Euceus.  A landing 
was  effected  in  the  province  of  Moray,  which  being  fub- 
dued,  the  invaders  laid  fiegeto  the  fortrefs  of  Nairn.  Mal- 
colm, who,  during  thefe  operations,  had  been  bufily  engaged 
in  levying  forces,  arrived  while  the  garrifon  yet  continued  a 
gallant  defence  ; but  being  defeated,  they  were  compelled 
to  furrender  ; and  the  fortrefles  of  Elgin  and  Moray  were 
evacuated  without  refiilance. 

Upon  thefe  fucceffes  the  Danes  refolved  to  fix  then- 
habitation  in  Moray,  and  with  this  view  fent  home  their 
Ihips  to  bring  over  their  wives  and  children.  In  the  mean 
time  Malcolm  re-organized  his  army,  and  made  head  againft 
the  enemy  again  at  Mortlich,  in  the  diftridl  of  Marr.  At 
firft  the  Scots,  difcouraged  by  the  fall  of  three  of  their  com- 
manders, retreated  to  their  camp,  where  they  made  a vigorous 
Hand,  and  changed  their  flight  into  a glorious  vidlory.  Mal- 
colm, however,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  advance  far  in 
purfuit,  nor  to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  the  whole  Danilh 
colony  before  he  had  recruited  his  forces  with  new  levies. 
This  cautious  policy  afforded  time  to  king  Swein  to  difpatch 
a fecond  body  of  troops  to  the  afiiftance  of  their  country- 
men. They  were  commanded  by  Camus,  a general  of  tried 
courage  and  abilities,  and  difembarked  near  Aberbrothick, 
in  Angus,  whence  they  marched  forward  to  the  village  of 
St.  Bride,  near  which  the  Scots  lay  encamped,  and  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  adlion  that  followed  terminated  in  the 
total  rout  of  the  Danes,  who,  finding  their  retreat  to  their 
Ihips  cut  off,  difperfed  in  different  directions.  Camus  and 
the  moft  confiderable  party  fled  towards  the  mountains,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  to  Moray  ; but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far  from  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  overtaken, 
and  either  flain  or  made  prifoners.  A fimilar  fate  attended 
all  the  other  fugitive  bands. 

This  fecond  difcomfiture,  though  more  fignal  than  the 
firft,  did  not  yet  difcourage  the  Danilh  king.  Immediately 
on  being  apprized  of  it,  he  fent  a third  armament  under  his 
own  fon,  Canute,  which  landed  in  Buchan  without  oppo- 
fition,  and  plundered  the  furrounding  country.  Malcolm, 
who  had  fcarcely  recovered  the  Ioffes  fuftained  in  former 
battles,  neverthelefs  haftened  to  oppofe  this  new  invafion. 
At  firft  he  declined  rilking  a general  engagement,  but  when 
he  had  afcertained  that  his  opponents  were  lefs  llrong  than 
was  originally  fuppofed,  he  feized  a favourable  opportunity 
to  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  forces.  The  battle  was 
the  moft  dreadful  hitherto  fought  againft  the  Danes  ; the 
Scots  remained  mailers  of  the  field,  but  were  unable  to  purfue 
the  enemy,  who  retreated  without  molellation.  Next  day. 
both  parties,  equally  afraid  to  hazard  another  conteft,  eagerly 
liftened  to  the  interpofition  of  the  clergy,  and  concluded  a 
peace,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  that  all  the  Danes  Ihould 
leave  Scotland,  and  that  neither  Swein  nor  Malcblm  Ihould, 
in  future,  wage  war  againft  one  another. 
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Malcolm  having  feen  the  firil  article  of  the  above  treaty- 
performed,  difhanded  his  army,  and  reigned  for  fome  years 
in  greater  fplendour  and  glory  than  any  preceding  monarch 
of  Scotland.  As  old  age  approached,  however,  he  acquired 
an  exorbitant  love  for  money,  a paflion  which  led  him  to 
commit  many  adits  of  opprefiion  and  injuftice.  This  canduft 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  eventually  occaiioned 
his  all  alii  nation,  though  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  bloody  deed. 

Duncan,  the  grandfon  of  Malcolm,  by  his  daughter  Bea- 
trice, fucceeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  was  a prince  of 
great  popularity,  which  he  hadjultly  acquired;  but  while 
his  virtues  endeared  him  to  the  wife  and  good,  they  awakened 
feelings  of  enmity  in  the  breads  of  the  turbulent  and  fedi- 
tious.  Macdugald,  a chieftain  of  the  welt,  firil  raifed  the 
Itandard  of  rebellion,  and  attracted  to  it  many  of  the 
illanders,  and  a body  of  Irifh,  who  joined  him  in  the  hope 
of  plunder.  The  king  difpatched  one  Malcolm,  a thane  of 
high  rank,  to  quell  this  infurreftion,  but  he  was  unfortu- 
nately defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Alarmed  at  that  event, 
Malcolm  fummoned  a council,  in  which  Macbeth,  one  of  his 
relatives,  declared,  that  if  he  were  made  general  of  an  expe- 
dition, in  conjunction  with  Bancho,  thane  of  Loch  Abyr, 
they  would  fooii  bring  the  traitors  to  punifhment.  Mac- 
beth obtained  the  wirtred-for  command,  and  performed  his 
talk  almoll  without  refiltance ; for  fuch  was  the  terror  in- 
fufed  into  the  rebels  by  his  known  character  for  feverity, 
that  on  his  approach  they  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves 
by  flight,  but  the  main  body  was  overtaken,  and  molt  of 
them  put  to  the  fword. 

Thus  was  Duncan  freed  from  domeftic  fedition,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  peace.  The  Norwegians,  under  Swein, 
king  of  Denmark,  loon  after  landed  in  Fifefhire,  and  again 
aroufed  him  from  his  natural  inactivity.  Having  entrufted 
to  Macbeth  the  chai'ge  of  levying  a new  army,  he  himfelf 
advanced,  with  fuch  troops  as  he  could  colleft,  to  oppofe 
the  invaders,  whom  he  met  at  Culrofs,  where  a battle 
enfued,  which  terminated  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots. 
Duncan  retired  to  the  town  of  Perth,  which  was  imme- 
diately belleged  by  the  Danes.  In  the  mean  time  Macbeth 
advanced  with  the  new  levies,  upon  -whole  arrival  the  king 
made  a bidden  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  while  they 
were  totally  unprepared,  and  routed  them  with  fuch  (laughter, 
that  only  Swein,  and  a few  attendants,  were  enabled  to 
reach  their  fliips. 

But  no  fooner  was  Duncan  relieved  from  this  fecond 
danger,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  Danes  in  Fifefhire.  Bancho  marched  to  oppofe 
their  progrefs,  and  beat  them  back  to  their  fhips.  About 
the  fame  time,  Macbeth,  whofe  ambition  led  him  to  alpire 
to  the  throne,  was  encouraged  in  his  daring  views  by  a 
dream,  in  which  he  imagined  that  three  women,  naked,  and 
of  uncommon  beauty,  appeared  to  him  and  faluted  him, 
one  as  thane  of  Angus,  another  as  thane  of  Murray,  and 
the  third  as  king  of  Scotland.  Henceforth  he  determined  to 
accomplifh  his  purpofe  at  all  hazards  ; and  accordingly,  hav- 
ing brought  over  many  of  the  nobles  to  his  fide,  he  waylaid 
and  murdered  the  king  at  Invernefs.  Macbeth  then  hallened 
to  Scone,  where  he  was  invelted  with  the  royal  authority. 
The  fons  of  D uncan,  aftonifhed  at  thefe  events,  fled,  one 
into  Cumberland,  and  the  other  to  the  Hebrides.  Sbak- 
fpeare  has  dramatifed  fome  of  thefe  events  in  his  admirable 
tragedy  of  “ Macbeth.” 

The  fir  ft  aft  of  Macbeth’s  reign  was  to  fupprefs  the 
feuds  which  fubfilled  between  the  thanes  of  Caithnefs, 
Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Nairn.  He  afterwards  defeated 
and  flew  Macgill,  lord  of  Galloway,  who  refufed  to  ac- 
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knowledge  his  authority ; and  quiet  having  been  thus  reftored 
to  the  kingdom,  he  applied  his  attention  to  the  enaftment  of 
many  falutary  laws,  and  to  the  correftion  of  abufes  in  their 
adminiflration.  Thus  he  reigned  ten  years  with  fo  much  juf- 
tice,  that  the  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  was  totally 
overlooked.  At  the  clofe  of  that  period,  however,  he  began 
to  give  way  to  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  to> 
convert  his  hitherto  laudable  government  into  an  opprefiive 
and  cruel  tyranny.  The  nrfl  (hock  of  his  inhumanity  was 
vented  againft  Bancho,  whom  he  invited  to  a feaft,  and 
caufed  to  be  flaiit  on  his  return  home,  giving  out  that  the 
deed  was  perpetrated  in  an  accidental  fray  or  tumult. 
Upon  this,  moil  of  the  nobles  departed  to  their  own  cables* 
and  only  a few  of  them  occafionally  repaired  to  court. 
Hence  mutual  diftrufl  and  jealoufy  fprung  up  between 
them  and  the  king,  who  upon  the  flighted:  pretences  feized 
their  property,  and  put  them  to  death.  The  confifcated 
eftates  he  employed  to  maintain  a band  of  plunderers,  whom 
he  kept  as  a guard  about  his  perfon.  But  even  with  their 
protection  he  did  not  confider  himfelf  in  fafety,  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  ereft  a caflle  for  his  refidence  on  the 
fummit  of  Dunfinnan  hill.  In  the  accomplifhment  of  this 
work,  he  ordered  all  the  thanes  of  the  kingdom  to  affift ; 
but  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  fent  only  workmen  on  his  part: 
this  difobedience  exafperated  Macbeth  fo  much,  that  he 
fwore  vengeance  againft  Macduff,  who,  fearful  of  the  confe- 
quences,  immediately  fled  to  England,  where  he  found 
Malcolm,  the  fon  of  Duncan,  royally  treated  by  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor.  After  feveral  interviews  with  the 
Scottifh  prince,  he  encouraged  him  to  affert  his  rights  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  Malcolm,  allured  of  Macduff’s 
integrity,  hefitated  not  a moment  to  adopt  his  views,  and 
being  affilted  by  king  Edward  with  10,000  men,  he  march- 
ed direftly  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  Macbeth,  not  daring  to  hazard  a battle, 
endeavoured  to  efcape,  but  was  arrefted  and  put  to  death. 

Malcolm,  having  thus  recovered  his  father’s  dominions, 
was  declared  king  in  the  year  1057.  This  prince  is  faid 
to  have  introduced  into  Scotland  the  titles  of  earl,  baron, 
and  knight.  Macduff,  to  whofe  encouragement  and  ex- 
ertions he  owed  the  crown,  is  mentioned  by  Buchanan  as 
having  been  the  firil  who  held  the  dignity  of  earl.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  privilege  of  placing  the  king  in  the  chair  of 
flate  at  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  pofterity. 

But  though  Malcolm  thus  eafily  obtained  the  crown,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long  in  peace.  The  faftion  of 
Macbeth  proclaimed  his  fon,  Luthlac,  king,  and  for  three 
months  contended  openly  for  the  maintenance  of  his  preten- 
fions.  At  length  his  followers  were  defeated  and  himfelf 
flain  in  Strathbogie.  Malcolm  now  reigned  for  feveral 
years,  undiflurbed  either  by  foreign  or  domeftic  enemies. 
In  the  interim  Edgar  Atheling,  who  with  his  mother  and 
fillers  had  fled  from  England  to  avoid  the  fufpicions  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  driven  by  diftrefs  of  weather 
into  Scotland,  where  they  were  courteoufly  received  by 
Malcolm,  who  married  Margaret,  the  filter  of  Edgar. 
The  Scottilh  prince  further  protefted  all  Edgar’s  banilhed 
friends,  and  affigned  them  lands  for  their  maintenance. 
This  conduft  excited  king  William  to  declare  war  againft 
Scotland ; but  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  at  in- 
vafion,  he  concluded  a peace  favourable  both  to  Edgar  and 
Malcolm. 

The  danger  of  foreign  troubles  being  removed,  feveral 
of  the  clans  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  the 
government,  and  for  a time  threatened  its  fubverlion  ; but 
the  valour  of  Macduff,  and  of  Walter,  grandfon  of  Bancho, 
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eventually  reftored  quiet ; for  which  fervice  the  latter  was 
conftituted  lord  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  from  him  the 
royal  family  of  Stewart  were  defcended.  Malcolm  now 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  the  public  morals, 
and  ellablilhed  the  two  new  bifhoprics  of  Caithnefs  and 
Moray.  In  1079  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war  in 
Normandy,  between  king  William  and  his  fon,  Robert,  to 
devailate  the  county  of  Northumberland  : to  revenge  this 
aggreffion,  the  Englifh  monarch  Cent  an  army  into  Scotland, 
but  Malcolm’s  cautious  policy  prevented  it  from  effecting 
any  important  exploit,  and  a treaty  was  foon  afterwards  nego- 
ciated  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  acceffion  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  however,  again  proved  the  fignal  for  hoftilities. 
Malcolm  advanced  into  England  as  far  as  Chefler-in-the- 
Street,  whence  he  retreated,  as  foon  as  he  underltood  that 
the  Englifh  army  was  in  march  to  oppofe  him.  William,  in 
his  turn,  prepared  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland  both  by  land 
and  fea,  and  had  aftually  palled  the  borders,  when  the  de- 
ltrudfion  of  his  fleet,  and  the  interceffion  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  induced  him  to  con- 
clude a peace  with  his  antagonift.  Malcolm  promifed  the 
fame  homage  which  he  had  yielded  to  the  conqueror;  and 
William  engaged  to  furrender  to  the  Scottifh  king  twelve 
manors,  which  Duncan  had  held  in  England,  and  to  pay  him 
twelve  marks  of  gold  annually  : but  peace  did  not  continue 
long ; William  fortified  Carlille  in  the  fubfequent  year,  a 
meafure  which  Malcolm  pointedly  refented : a perfonal 
interview  was  propofed  in  the  hope  of  accommodating  mat- 
ters, but  it  had  an  oppofite  refult.  The  Scottifh  king, 
therefore,  led  his  army  into  Northumberland  and  befieged 
Alnwick  ; where  he  was  furprifed  and  flain,  as  was  alfo  his 
eldeft  fon  Edward,  earl  Mowbray,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1093. 

Donaldbane,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  fucceeded,  but 
he  was  foon  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  nephew,  Duncan, 
who  was  afiifted  in  recovering  his  dominions  by  king  Wil- 
liam Rufus  ; Duncan,  however,  had  not  enjoyed  his  dig- 
nity above  fix  months,  before  he  was  afl'affinated  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  his  uncle,  who  once  more  ufurped  the  crown, 
and  reigned  about  two  years,  when  he  was  a fecond  time 
dethroned,  and  Edgar,  the  fon  of  Malcolm,  fet  up  in  his 
Head.  This  prince  cultivated  peace  with  king  William 
Rufus,  and  his  fucceffor  Henry  I.,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
filter  Matilda  in  marriage.  Edgar  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1106 — 7,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Alexander  I.,  who  likewife  preferved  peace  with 
his  fouthern  neighbours  ; but  his  reign  was  dilturbed  by  an 
alarming  rebellion  at  home,  and  by  the  ecclefialtical  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  archbilhops  of  York  and  Canterbury.  His 
promptitude  and  valour,  however,  foon  quelled  the  former, 
and  his  Heady  oppofition  to  the  latter  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  his  country  and  the  independence  of  his 
government.  Alexander  died  in  April  1 1 24,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  David,  the  younger  fon  of  Malcolm  and  Mar- 
garet. This  prince,  having  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Henry  I.,  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Englilh  laws, 
and  gained  confiderable  experience  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Like  his  predecelfor,  he  refilled  with  fuccefs  the 
efforts  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  deftroy  the  independence 
of  the  Scottifh  church.  His  attention  was  afterwards 
drawn  to  an  infurreftion  raifed  by  Angus,  earl  of  Moray, 
who  was  defeated  and  flain  at  Stracathrow,  one  of  the 
pafles  of  Forfarlhire.  During  thefe  tranfa&ions  David 
maintained  the  ftrifteft  amity  with  England,  till  the  civil 
diffentions  which  enfued  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  when 
he  took  up  arms  in  fupport  of  the  emprefs  Matilda ; but 
he  afterwards  concluded  a treaty  with  the  ufurper,  Stephen. 


This  lalted  about  two  years,  when  David  again  palled  the 
borders,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  “ Standard”  on  the 
2 2d  of  Augult,  1138.  In  that  adfion  the  Scots  were 
overthrown  with  great  daughter,  and  the  king  himfelf,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  found  great  difficulty  in  fecuring  a 
retreat  to  Carlille.  David  neverthelefs  foon  recruited  his 
troops,  and  fhewed  himfelf  to  be  Hill  formidable,  by  re- 
ducing the  caftle  of  Werk  ; but  his  further  progrefs  was 
arrelted  by  the  conclufion  of  peace.  After  this  David  ap- 
plied himfelf  chiefly  to  the  laudable  talk  of  civilizing  his 
yet  femi-barbarous  fubjefts.  He  founded  feveral  towns,  and 
enafted  the  “ Leges  Burgorum,”  which  Hill  continue  in 
force.  He  likewife  introduced  into  the  kingdom  many 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Anglo-Belgic  inhabit- 
ants, a meafure  that  met  with  great  oppofition,  but  which 
neverthelefs  was  eventually  advantageous  to  Scotland. 
David  died  at  Carlille  in  May  1153,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  grandfon  of  Malcolm,  who  had  fcarcely  feated  himfelf 
on  the  throne,  before  Somerled,  a Hebridean  chief,  invaded 
the  Mainland,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  field.  After 
various  conflicts,  Somerled  was  repulfed,  but  not  fubdued  ; 
and  Malcolm  was  forced  to  conclude  a peace  with  him, 
upon  terms  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  Scottifh 
monarch. 

About  this  time,  the  demife  of  Stephen  placed  the  crown 
of  England  on.  the  head  of  Henry  II.,  who  not  only  dif- 
regarded  his  folemn  engagements  to  cede  to  Scotland  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed,  but  de- 
manded reftitution  of  thofe  territories  which  Malcolm  held 
in  England.  The  latter,  confcious  of  his  inability  to  wage 
war  with  fo  powerful  a monarch,  complied  with  this  unjulti- 
fiable  demand  ; and  in  return,  Henry  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  Huntington,  fo*  which  he  did  homage  in  1 157, 
referving  all  his  dignities.  Malcolm  on  that  occafion  was 
invefted  with  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; after  which  he 
accompanied  Henry  to  France.  Thefe  circumftances  ex- 
cited great  difcontent  among  the  barons,  and  Somerled 
took  advantage  of  the  diftradfed  Hate  of  the  country  to 
renew  his  inroads.  Malcolm,  however,  on  his  return  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  adverfaries ; but  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  good  fortune,  having  died  at  Jedburgh  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1165. 

William,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  now  afcended  the 
throne,  and  almoft  immediately  repaired  to  the  Englifh  court 
to  demand  the  refloration  of  Northumberland.  Henry 
amufed  him  with  fair  promifes  for  twelve  months,  when 
William  began  to  perceive  the  futility  of  further  folicita- 
tion  ; and  therefore  entered  into  a league  with  France,  in 
1168,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  war  was  the  im- 
mediate refult.  William,  however,  waited  the  borders  in 
1173  ; and  in  the  fubfequent  year  engaged  in  a fimilar  ex- 
pedition, during  which  he  was  furprifed  in  his  camp  at 
Alnwick,  and  taken  prifon  ; an  event  which  coft  him  the 
ancient  independency  of  his  crown  : for,  in  order  to  gain 
his  liberty,  he  ftipulated  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scot- 
land, and  all  his  other  poffeffions  ; engaged  that  all  the 
barons  and  nobility  of  his  kingdom  fhould  alfo  do  homage; 
that  the  bilhops  fhould  take  an  oath  of  fealty  ; that  both 
fhould  fwear  to  adhere  to  the  king  of  England  againft  their 
native  prince,  if  the  latter  fhould  break  his  engagements  ; 
and  that  the  fortrefl’es  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  Henry 
till  the  performance  of  all  thefe  articles.  “ This  fevere 
and  humiliating  treaty,”  fays  Hume,  “ was  executed  in  its 
full  rigour.  William,  being  releafed,  brought  up  all  his 
barons,  prelates,  and  abbots,  and  they  did  homage  to 
Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  acknowledged  him 
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and  his  fucceffors  for  their  fuperior  lord.  The  Englifh 
monarch  ftretched  ft  ill  further  the  rigour  of  the  conditions 
which  he  exadled.  He  engaged  the  king  and  Hates  to 
make  a perpetual  ceffion  of  the  fortrefles  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh,  and  to  allow  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain 
in  his  poffeffion  for  a limited  time.”  This  is  the  firft  great 
afcendant  which  England  obtained  over  Scotland. 

Thefe  difgraceful  meafures,  and  the  feeble  conduct  of 
William,  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular.  The  lords  of 
Galloway  and  Rofs  fucceffively  difplayed  .the  llandard  of 
rebellion,  and  though  eventually  compelled  to  fubmit,  kept 
the  kingdom  in  a Hate  of  difquietude  for  fome  years.  In 
il88,  Henry  II.  fent  Hugh,  -bifhop  of  Durham,  and 
feveral  prietls,  into  Scotland,  to  colled!  a difne  for  the  Holy 
Land ; but  this  met  with  the  warmelt  oppofition.  He 
next  offered  to  reitore  the  caffles  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick to  William,  if  he  would  give  the  tenths  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  holy  war  ; and  his  confent  was  only  withheld, 
in  confequence  of  the  barons  and  clergy  indignantly  de- 
claring, that  “ they  would  not  pay,  although  both  kings 
fhould  have  fworn  to  levy  them.”  This  was  the  laff  pro- 
pofal  of  Henry  affedling  the  independence  of  Scotland  ; as 
he  died  foon  afterwards,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  fon 
Richard,  who  reffored  to  William  all  the  rights  and  terri- 
tories which  had  been  wreHed  from  him  during  the  govern- 
ment of  his  father : thus  Scotland  again  refumed  her  in- 
dependence, though  her  monarch  became  the  baronial  vaffal 
of  England,  as  earl  of  Huntington.  In  the  latter  capacity 
William  did  homage  to  king  John  A.D.  1200,  and  after 
t’ne  ceremony  demanded  reffitution  of  the  three  northern 
counties  of  England,  a demand  which  was  tacitly  refufed. 
In  1209,  both  monarchs  affembled  their  troops  on  the 
borders,  but  the  interference  of  their  refpeftive  barons 
effe&ed  a reconciliation  without  bloodlhed.  From  this 
period  William  lived  in  peace  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1214. 

Alexander  1*1.,  the  fon  of  William,  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  and  almoff  immediately  engaged  in  hoffilities  againff 
king  John,  in  fupport  of  the  barons.  John  loll  no  time 
in  making  a fignal  retaliation.  In  1216  he  paffed  the 
Tweed,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Dunbar  and  Haddington. 
Alexander  next  year  entered  England  to  join  Lewis,  the 
French  prince  ; but  the  death  of  John,  and  the  fubfequent 
difaffers  of  Lewis,  prevented  the  accomplilhment  of  his 
defigns,  and  a treaty  was  foon  after  concluded  with 
Henry  III.  This  pacification  laffed  till  the  year  1233, 
when  the  Englilh  king  thought  proper  to  call  in  queltion 
the  validity  of  Alexander’s  coronation,  and  even  intrigued 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  In  an  interview  between  the 
two  kings  at  Newcaffle,  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences.  They  adjuffed  them  never- 
thelefs  at  York,  in  September,  1237  ; but  as  the  terms  of 
their  agreement  were  unequal,  it  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Jealoufies  arofe  between  them  in  1244;  Henry  collected  a 
large  force  at  Newcaffle,  and  Alexander  marched  to  the 
frontiers  a highly  difciplined  army,  amounting,  as  fome 
writers  Hate,  to  the  number  of  100,000  men,  all  animated 
with  the  moff  determined  refolution  to  defend  their  country. 
The  appearance  of  fo  formidable  a force  induced  the  Englifh 
barons  to  mediate  a peace,  which  was  accordingly  agreed 
to.  Alexander  was  next  roufed  from  repofe  by  an  infur- 
reftion  in  Galloway,  which  he  had  fcarcely  quelled,  before 
Angus,  lord  of  Argyle,  aflumed  independence,  and  refufed 
to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Scottifh  crown. 
The  king  marched  againff  him,  but  died  in  Kerreray,  an 
ifiet  on  the  coal!  of  Argyle,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1249. 
Chalmers  remarks  concerning  this  prince,  that  he  is  pro- 
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perly  chara&erifed  by  Fordun,  “ as  a king,  pious,  juft,  and 
brave ; as  the  fhield  of  the  church,  the  fafeguard  of  the 
people,  and  the  friend  of  the  miferable.” 

Alexander  III.  was  crowned  at  Scone  July  13,  1249, 
after  having  been  knighted  by  David  de  Berneham,  biftiop 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1251  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  and  on  that  occafion  did 
homage  for  his  Englilh  lands.  The  felfilhnefs  of  Henry  led 
him  to  demand  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  alfo, 
but  the  young  king,  with  equal  fortitude  and  prudence,  re- 
plied, that  he  had  come  to  England  to  be  married,  not  to 
treat  of  affairs  of  Hate  ; and  that  he  could  net  comply  vrith 
his  defire  without  the  approbation  of  the  great  council  of 
the  Scottifh  nation.  With  this  prince  commenced  that  feries 
of  regal  minorities  which  caufed  fo  much  diftra&ion  to 
Scotland  for  feveral  centuries,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  court  of  England,  to  fecurc  the  chief 
influence  in  the  ftate.  Henry  began  to  forward  his  views,  by 
difmiffing  all  the  leading  men  attached  to  the  late  king,  and 
elevating  a more  fubfervient  faftion  to  power  ; but  this  ar- 
rangement was  quickly  overthrown  by  a coalition  of  the 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Cumyns,  who  feized  the  perfons  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  ruled  in  their  names.  As  this  party 
confifted  of  the  moff  powerful  perfons  in  the  kingdom, 
Henry  found  it  neceffary  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  ftate 
of  affairs,  and  a new  regency  was  formed,  including  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  faftions.  Thus  domeftic  peace  was  reffored  ; 
but  foreign  invafion  almoff  immediately  fucceeded.  In  the 
year  1263,  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Clyde 
with  a fleet  of  160  fail,  and  landed  a numerous  army  near 
Largs,  in  Ayrftiire.  The  Scottilh  forces,  commanded  by 
Alexander,  haftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  in  a decifive  battle 
fought  on  the  fecond  of  Oclober,  in  the  fame  year,  com- 
pletely routed  the  Norwegians.  Haco  with  difficulty  efcaped 
to  his  (hips,  attended  only  by  a few  followers,  and  foon  after 
expired  in  Orkney.  Magnus,  his  fucceffor,  made  over  to 
Alexander  all  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  in  full  fovereignty, 
but  he  ftill  retained  the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
From  this  period  the  Scottifh  king  was  chiefly  occupied,  for 
feveral  years,  in  afferting  the  independence  of  the  Scottifh 
church  againff  the  pretenfions  of  the  pope,  and  in  curbing 
the  ambition  of  his  own  clergy.  In  1278  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  attend  the  coronation  of  king  Edward  I.,  and  to  do> 
homage  for  the  lands  held  by  him  in  England.  The  events 
which  enfued  were  at  once  afflicting  to  the  king,  and  ulti- 
mately difaftrous  to  the  nation.  Within  one  year,  viz.  in 
1283,  Alexander,  the  young  prince  of  Scotland,  and  his 
filter  Margaret,  who  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway, 
died.  The  former  had  no  iffue,  but  the  latter  left  an  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Norway. 
The  Scottifh  king,  anticipating  the  dangers  of  a difputed 
fucceffion,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  avert  them.  He  affem- 
bled the  great  council  of  the  nation  at  Scone,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  princefs  of  Norway  fhould  fucceed  to  the 
throne,  “ failing  any  children  Alexander  might  have,  and 
failing  the  iffue  of  the  late  prince,”  whofe  widow  it  was 
fuppofed  might  be  pregnant.  To  add  ftrength  to  thefe 
prudent  meafures,  Alexander  himfelf  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  Joletta,  daughter  of  the  count  de  Dreux  ; but  the 
feftivities  for  that  event  had  fcarcely  ceafed,  when  he  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horfe,  near  Kinghorn,  on  the  1 6th 
of  March  1285 — 6. 

Hi/lory  of  the  Third  Period. — On  this  fatal  accident,  Marga- 
ret was  unanimoufly  declared  queen,  and  a regency,  confifting 
of  fix  principal  prelates  and  barons,  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  kingdom  during  her  abfence  and  minority.  Through  their 
exertions,  and  protected  by  her  father  Eric,  and  her  grand 
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uncle,  king  Edward  of  England,  (he  feemed  firmly  feated 
on  the  throne ; a circumdance  from  which  the  Englifh  monarch 
was  led  to  anticipate  great  advantages.  Having  lately  fub- 
jugated  Wales,  he  formed  the  plan  of  marrying  his  eldelt  fon, 
Edward,  to  the  Scottifh  queen,  hoping  thereby  to  confoli- 
date  the  whole  ifland  into  one  monarchy.  With  this  view  he 
drew  clofer  the  ties  of  amity  between  England  and  Nor- 
way, and  did  all  in  his  power  to  attach  the  Scottiffi  regency 
and  nobles  to  his  intereft.  The  friendffiip  which  had  of  late 
prevailed  between  the  two  nations  greatly  facilitated  the  exe- 
cution of  this  defign,  fo  favourable  to  the  happinefs  and 
grandeur  of  both  kingdoms.  The  ftates  of  Scotland  not 
only  gave  a ready  aflent  to  the  marriage,  but  agreed  that 
their  young  fovereign  (hould  be  educated  in  the  court  of 
Edward.  Anxious,  at  the  fame  time,  to  enfure  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  they  took  care  to  dipulate  very 
equitable  conditions  before  they  entruded  themfelves  into 
the  hands  of  fo  ambitious  a monarch.  It  was  folemnly 
agreed  that  they  (hould  enjoy  all  their  ancient  laws,  liberties, 
and  cultoms ; that  in  cafe  their  queen  (hould  die  without 
iffue,  the  crown  of  Scotland  (hould  revert  to  the  next  heir, 
and  (hould  be  inherited  by  him  free  and  independent  ; that 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  (hould  never  be  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  fovereign  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of  cathedrals,  col- 
legiate or  conventual  churches,  in  order  to  make  elections  ; 
that  the  parliaments  fummoned  for  Scottifh  affairs  (hould 
always  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  that  kingdom  ; and  that 
Edward  (hould  bind  himfelf,  under  the  penalty  of  100,000 
marks,  payable  to  the  pope,  to  obferve  all  thefe  articles. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  two  nations  could  have  treated 
upon  terms  of  greater  equality  than  Scotland  and  England 
maintained  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfaftion  ; 
and  though  Edward  gave  his  affent  to  the  article  concerning 
the  future  independence  of  the  Scottifh  crown,  with  a faving 
of  his  former  rights,  this  referve  gave  no  alarm  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  Scotland.  The  marriage  treaty  was  therefore  figned 
at  Brigham,  on  the  1 8th  of  July  1290,  with  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  all  parties. 

But  this  projeft,  fo  happily  planned,  and  fo  amicably 
conducted,  failed  of  fuccefs  by  the  fudden  demife  of  the 
Norwegian  princefs,  who  expired  in  Orkney,  while  on  her 
paffage  to  Scotland,  and  left  a very  difmal  profpeft  to  the 
kingdom.  Though  for  the  prefent  diforders  were  prevented 
by  the  authority  of  the  regency,  the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown 
was  now  become  an  object  of  difpute,  and  the  regents  could 
not  expert  that  a controverfy,  which  is  not  ufually  decided 
by  reafon  and  argument,  would  be  peaceably  fettled  by  them, 
er  even  by  the  (fates  of  the  kingdom,  amidlt  fo  many  power- 
ful competitors.  As  the  polferity  of  king  William  became 
extinft  by  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  right  to 
the  throne  devolved  on  the  iffue  of  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tington, brother  of  William,  whofe  male  line  being  alfo 
extinft,  left  the  fuccefiion  open  to  the  polferity  of  his 
daughters. 

The  earl  had  three  daughters,  Margaret,  married  tp  Allen, 
lord  of  Galloway;  Ifabella,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale;  and  Adama,  who  efpoufed Henry,  lord  Haftings. 
Margaret,  the  elded  of  the  fiders,  left  one  daughter,  De- 
vergilda,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  (he  had  a fon  of 
the  fame  name,  one  of  the  prefent  claimants.  Ifabella,  the 
fecond,  bore  a fon,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  alive,  and  alfo 
urged  his  pretenfions  ; Adama,  the  third,  left  a fon,  John 
Hadings,  who  contended  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  like 
other  inheritances,  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Huntington,  and  that  he  had 
a right  to  a third  of  it,  as  rejprefenting  his  mother.  Baliol 


and  Bruce  united  againit  Hadings  in  maintaining  the  indivL 
Ability  of  the  kingdom,  but  each  of  them  fupported  by 
plaufible  arguments  the  preference  of  his  own  title.  This 
occafioned  a long  and  complicated  invedigation  and  difpute. 
Edward  of  England  was  appointed  umpire,  and  he  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Baliol ; but  as  he  treated  him  in  many 
refpefts  as  a vaffal,  impofing  upon  him  the  mod  degrading 
fervices,  Baliol  was  foon  incited  to  refid  his  pretenfions, 
and  the  two  kingdoms  were  thus  involved  in  a war,  which 
terminated  in  the  conqued  of  Scotland.  Edward,  having 
fettled  the  government,  and,  as  he  thought,  enfured  tran- 
quillity, returned  to  the  fouth,  carrying  with  him  the  done 
chair  in  which  the  Scottifh  kings  were  feated  during  the  ce- 
remony of  coronation.  Baliol  was  fent  a prifoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  was 
only  liberated  upon  the  condition  of  refiding  upon  the  con- 
tinent during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  this  period 
William  Wallace,  one  of  the  greated  heroes  of  which  the 
annals  of  hidory  can  boalt,  appeared  as  the  vindicator  of  his 
country’s  freedom.  Beginning  with  fmall  attempts,  in 
which  he  was  always  fuccefsful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to 
more  momentous  enterprifes,  and  difcovered  equal  caution 
in  fecuring  his  followers,  and  valour  in  annoying  the  enemy. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  him,  when 
purfued,  to  enfure  a retreat  among  the  moraffes,  in  the  foreds, 
or  the  mountains.  At  times  he  difperfed  his  affociates  in 
one  place,  and  collecting  them  again  in  fome  dilfant  quarter, 
furprifed  and  routed  the  Englifh  before  they  had  any  idea  of 
his  approach.  Every  day  was  marked  by  fome  daring  ex- 
ploit, which  increafed  his  influence  and  m ans.  At  length 
he  refolved  to  drike  a deciiive  blow,  by  attacking  Ormefby  at 
Scone.  The  judiciary,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  fled 
hadily  into  England,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  colleagues 
in  office,  an  event  which  gave  a new  character  to  the  efforts 
of  Wallace.  Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  particu- 
larly fir  William  Douglas,  now  openly  countenanced  his 
party,  and  the  nation  at  large  prepared  to  defend,  by  an 
united  effort,  that  liberty,  which  they  had  fo  unexpectedly 
recovered. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey  having  mudered  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  hadened  to  fupprefs  an  infurreCtion, 
which  had  become  formidable  in  a great  meafure  from  his 
own  negligence.  After  traverfing  Annandale,  he  marched 
along  the  wedern  coad  to  Irvine,  where  he  found  the  Scots 
encamped,  and  fufficiently  formidable  by  their  numbers  to 
have  puniffied  his  temerity,  if  didrud  and  difimion  had  not 
weakened  their  ranks.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the 
jealoufies  of  the  nobles  were  dill  dronger  than  their 
patriotifm,  and  many  of  them  auguring  no  advantage  from 
refidance,  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh,  and  received  pardon. 
Others,  who  had  not  fo  unequivocally  declared  themfelves, 
likewife  joined  the  oppreffors  of  their  country.  Wallace 
alone  remained  inexorable  to  bribe  or  threat  ; but  thus  de- 
ferted,  he  was  unable  to  give  battle  to  the  governor,  and 
therefore  marched  to  the  northward,  with  the  intention  of 
prolonging  the  war,  and  of  turning  to  his  advantage  the 
mountainous  didrifts  of  the  Highlands.  When  AVarrene 
arrived  at  Stirling,  the  Scottiffihero  lay  encamped  at  Cam- 
buflcenneth,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Forth  ; the  Englifh 
commander  again  endavoured  to  negociate,  but  Wallace  re- 
plied, that  his  objeCt  was  not  to  treat,  but  to  fet  Scotland 
free.  This  bold  language  being  condrued  by  the  Englifh 
as  a defiance,  they  demanded  to  be  led  againit  the  enemy. 
Warrene  hefitated,  but  Crefiingl.iam  urged  an  immediate 
attack,  and  his  counfels  prevailed.  The  Englifh  began  to 
pafs  the  bridge  that  feparated  the  two  armies,  but  before 
half  of  them  had  reached  the  oppofite  fide,  they  were  at- 
tacked 
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tacked  by  Wallace,  and  either  pufhed  into  the  river,  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fword.  Among  the  llain  was  Creffingham 
himfelf,  whole  memory  was  fo  hateful  to  the  Scots,  that  they 
flayed  his  dead  body,  and  made  girths  of  his  Ikin.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Englifh  army  precipitately  retreated  into 
England.  Wallace  purfued,  and  reduced  the  fortrefles  of 
Berwick  and  Roxburgh  ; Dundee  and  the  other  ltrong  holds 
alfo  capitulated,  and  thus  was  Scotland  a fecond  time  freed 
by  the  valour  and  conftancy  of  her  patriotic  champion. 

Wallace  was  now  declared  guardian  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  followers,  and  with  the  general 
confent  of  the  people,  and  under  this  title  he  dire&ed  affairs 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  Baliol.  As  the  misfortunes  of 
war  and  an  unfavourable  feafon  had  produced  a famine,  he 
marched  into  England,  laid  walle  the  northern  counties,  and 
returned  loaded  with  fpoils,  and  crowned  with  glory. 

Edward,  who  during  thefe  tranfadlions  was  profecuting 
the  war  in  Flanders,  having  concluded  a truce  with  France, 
haltened  over  to  England,  in  the  confident  hope  of  recovering, 
by  his  activity  and  vigour,  the  important  conquelt  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  always  regarded  as  the  chief  advantage  of  his 
reign.  For  this  purpofe  he  aflembled  an  immenle  army, 
with  which  he  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Dirleton.  Wallace 
in  the  mean  time,  f&nfible  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  Scottifh 
nobles,  voluntarily  refignedhis  authority  as  guardian  to  the 
Stewart  of  Scotland,  and  Cumyn  of  Badenoch,  men  of  emi- 
nent birth,  under  whom  he  hoped  the  great  chieftains  would 
be  more  willing  to  fight  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Thefe  two  commanders  took  poll  at  Falkirk,  and  deter- 
mined there  to  await  the  aflault  of  the  Englifh.  Wallace 
alfo  brought  his  troops  hither,  and  placed  them  at  the  dif- 
pofalof  the  regents.  The  refolution  of  the  Scottifh  chiefs 
to  rifle  a general  battle  was  highly  agreeable  to  Edward, 
whofe  army  was  already  much  itraitened  for  provifions,  and 
was  in  a flate  of  mutiny.  He  advanced  therefore  with  great 
rapidity  to  Falkirk,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  led  his 
troops  to  the  attack.  Cumyn,  with  his  divifion,  fled  on  the 
firfl  onfet,  and  left  that  of  the  Stewart  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 
This  cowardly  conduft  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  ; but  in 
the  general  route,  Wallace’s  military  fkill  enabled  him  to  pre- 
ferve  his  patrio1:  bands  entire.  After  a gallant  refiflance  he 
retreated  leifurely  along  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  followed 
by  a corps  of  the  Englifh  army  under  the  orders  of 
Bruce,  who  demanded  a conference  with  the  Scottifh  hero, 
in  which  the  latter  fully  convinced  him  of  his  want  of  pa- 
triotifm,  in  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  oppreflor  of  his 
country. 

Soon  after  this  vidlory,  Edward  returned  to  England,  and 
the  Scots  once  more  rallied,  and  obtained  many  advantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind  by  the  Englifh  monarch.  Three 
victories  were  gained  in  one  day,  and  the  renown  of  thefe 
great  exploits,  feconaed  by  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
people,  loon  made  the  regent  mafter  of  all  the  fortrefles  in 
the  fouth,  and  it  became  necefiary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew 
the  conquelt  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Englifh  king  accordingly  prepared  for  that  event  with 
his  ufual  activity  and  prudence.  He  aflembled  both  a great 
fleet  and  army,  and  entering  the  kingdom,  proceeded  almoft 
to  its  furthell  extremities,  without  encountering  any  oppofi- 
tion.  All  the  nobles,  and  even  the  regent  himfelf,  made 
their  fubmifiions  to  the  conqueror.  The  only  fortrefles 
which  did  not  immediately  yield  were  thofe  of  Brechin  and 
Stirling.  So  gallantly,  indeed,  did  the  garrifon  of  the  latter 
defend  their  truft,  that  it  was  nearly  demolifhed  before 
Edward,  after  a fiege  of  four  months,  was  enabled  to  take 
it  by  aflault,  an  event  which  again  placed  the  whole  of 
Scotland  under  his  power.  Still,  however,  he  diflrufted 


the  permanency  of  his  fuccefs,  for  Wallace  was  yet  alive^ 
unfullied  in  his  charadler,  and  unfubdued  in  his  fpirit. 
Edward  employed  every  art  to  difcover  his  retreat,  and  to 
obtain  pofleflion  of  his  perfon  ; and  he  at  length  fucceeded, 
through  the  treachery  of  fir  John  Monteith,  whom  Wallace 
had  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  bofom  friends.  By  him 
he  was  arrefted,  and  fent  in  fetters  to  London,  where  he  was 
tried  as  a traitor,  though  he  had  ne.ver  made  fubmifiions  or 
fworn  fealty  to  England,  and  was  executed  on  Tower-hill, 
on  the  23d  of  Augult,  1305.  Such  was  the  unworthy  fate 
of  the  greatefl  hero  and  molt  difinterefted  patriot  of  his 
own  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age. 

By  this  unjufl  and  barbarous  treatment  of  the  gallant 
Wallace,  Edward  hoped  to  flrike  terror  into  the  Scots,  and 
enfure  their  fubmiflion.  Thefe  calculations,  however,  were 
foon  fhewn  to  be  erroneous.  The  execution  of  Wallace,  and 
the  expofure  of  his  mangled  limbs  in  different  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  his 
countrymen.  Even  the  nobles,  whofe  jealoufy  of  his  in- 
fluence had  prevented  his  final  fuccefs  againft  the  tyranny 
which  opprefled  them,  bewailed  his  fate,  and  vowed  ven- 
geance again!!  his  murderer.  Bruce,  in  particular,  became 
more  confirmed  in  his  purpofe  of  aflerting  his  rights,  and 
vindicating  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Flying  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  incited  the  people  to  rife  againfl 
their  oppreffors,  attacked  and  defeated  the  detached  parties 
of  the  Englifh,  fecured  the  pofleflion  of  many  fortrefles, 
and  having  eltablifhed  his  authority  in  moll  places  of  the 
fouth,  proceeded  to  Scone,  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned 
on  the  27th  of  March  1306. 

Bruce  having  by  repeated  fuccefles  driven  all  the  Englifh 
from  Scotland,  except  fuch  as  fled  to  the  few  fortrefles  flill  in 
their  hands,  Edward  difpatched  Aylmer  de  Valence  to  crufh 
this  new  and  formidable  revolt.  That  nobleman  advanced 
without  oppofition  to  Methuen, in  Perthfhire,  where  he  found 
the  Scottifh  forces  encamped,  attacked  them  before  they 
were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  gained  a complete  viftory. 
The  Scottifh  king  fought  with  great  courage,  but  was  at 
laft  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  to  feek  fecurity  for  himfelf 
and  a few  followers  in  the  Weflern  iflands.  All  the  prifoners 
cf  note  were  executed  as  rebels,  and  many  adls  of  outrageous 
oppreflion  were  exercifed  againfl  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  On 
the  death  of  Edward,  which  happened  in  1308,  Bruce  re- 
folved  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  He  attacked  and 
brought  under  his  dominion  the  territories  of  Argyle,  and 
thereafter  took  the  fortrefles  of  Invernefs,  Forfar,  and 
Brechin.  By  thefe  exploits  he  gradually  increafed  his  in- 
fluence, and  reconciled  the  barons  to  his  caufe.  Indeed, 
fuch  was  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  in  general 
feconded  his  operations,  that  in  three  months  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  except  one  or  two  fortified  places,  were  wrelted 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Englifh.  Edward,  harafied  by 
diffentions  at  home,  now  found  it  necefiary  to  agree  to  a 
truce,  which,  though  it  was  only  of  fliort  duration,  enahled 
Bruce  to  confolidate  his  power,  and  organize  his  govern- 
ment. At  its  conclufion  he  entered  England,  and  gratified 
the  revenge  and  cupidity  of  his  followers  by  laying  wafle  and 
plundering  the  northern  counties.  Edward,  in  his  turn.,  be- 
came the  affailant  during  the  fame  year,  and  advanced  be- 
yond Edinburgh.  But  the  want  of  provifions  foon  obliged 
him  to  retire,  without  having  gained  any  material  advantage. 
But  though  he  abandoned  Scotland  for  the  prefent,  he  re- 
folved  to  undertake  its  conqueft  again  at  no  diflant  period. 
With  this  view  he  fummoned  the  mofl  warlike  of  his  vaflals 
from  Gafcony,  enlifled  numerous  foreign  troops  into  his 
fervice,  and  afiembling  the  whole  military  force  of  England, 
marched  towards  the  borders  with  an  army  compofed  of 
C 2 100,000 
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100)000  men.  The  Scots  at  this  time  were  befieging  the 
cable  of  Stirling,  and  had  compelled  the  governor  to  a ca- 
pitulation, unlefs  relieved  by  a certain  day.  Bruce,  judging 
that  Edward  would  endeavour  to  fave  this  fortrefs,  polled 
his  army  at  Bannockburn,  about  two  miles  to  the  fouthward, 
where  his  right  flank  was  protefted  by  a precipitous  hill,  and 
his  left  by  a deep  morafs.  This  gallant  band  confided  only 
of  30,000  combatants,  but  all  of  them  men  of  tried  courage, 
determined  to  perilh  or  to  enfure  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  Englifli  arrived  in  fight  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  on  the  fame  evening  difpatched  a body  of  horfe  to  pene- 
trate to  the  cable.  Bruce  ordered  his  nephew,  Randolph, 
earl  of  Murray,  to  intercept  their  march,  and  a furious  en- 
gagement enfued,  which  terminated  in  the  total  difcomfiture 
of  the  invaders,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Scots.  Early  on  the  following  day  the  Englilh  king  led 
his  army  to  a general  attack.  The  earl  of  Glouceber,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  rubied  forward  to  the  charge  with 
the  utinob  impetuofity,  and  fell  into  the  covered  pits  which 
Bruce  had  formed  in  front  of  his  line.  The  Scottifh  ca- 
valry, commanded  by  fir  James  Douglas,  advanced  upon 
them,  and  after  a prodigious  (laughter,  chafed  them  from 
the  field.  Returning,  they  threw  themfelves  upon  the  rear 
of  the  infantry,  who  were  engaged  by  the  Scottifh  foot. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  waggoners  and  fumpter  boys  of 
the  army,  whom  Bruce  had  fupplied  with  military  bandards, 
appeared  on  the  fummit  of  a neighbouring  hill,  and  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Englilh,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
another  army,  were  panic  bruck,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
fled  in  the  utmob  confufion.  They  were  purfued  by  the 
victors  as  far  as  Berwick  with  immenfe  lofs ; and  the  king 
himfelf  efcaped  only  by  the  fleetnefs  of  his  horfe.  The 
Scots,  befides  an  inebimable  booty,  took  many  perfons  of 
quality  prifoners,  and  above  400  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
Robert  treated  with  great  humanity.  Barton,  a monk  of 
Scarborough,  who  had  accompanied  Edward  to  celebrate 
his  triumph,  compofed  a poem  in  honour  of  the  viftory  of 
the  Scots,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  ; and  the  ranfom  of 
the  other  prifoners  brought  a great  acceflion  of  wealth  to 
the  vi&orious  army.  Such,  fays  an  eminent  hiborian,  “ was 
the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  fe- 
cured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  fixed  Bruce  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  be  deemed  the  greatefl 
overthrow  that  the  Englifh  nation,  fince  the  conqueb,  has 
ever  received.  The  number  of  (lain  on  thofe  occafions  is 
always  uncertain,  and  is  commonly  much  magnified  by  the 
vi&ors.  But  this  defeat  made  a deep  imprefiion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifh,  and  it  was  remarked,  that  for  fome 
years  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  induce  them  to  keep 
the  field  againb  the  Scots.” 

After  this  viftory  the  cable  of  Stirling  furrendered  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  and  that  of  Berwick  was  taken  by 
afi'ault.  Bruce  likewife  attempted  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  town  of  Carlifle,  but  his  efforts  were  baffled  by  the 
bravery  of  its  garrilon.  In  April  1315,  he  affembled  a 
parliament  at  Ayr,  to  fettle  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown, 
which  was  declared  to  devolve  to  fir  Edward  Bruce,  his 
brother,  in  preference  to  the  king’s  own  daughter  Margery, 
who  gave  up  her  rights  for  the  benefit  of  her  country.  Sir 
Edward  immediately  palled  over  into  Ireland,  to  aid  the 
Irifh  againb  the  Englifli,  and  he  was  foon  after  followed  by 
the  king  himfelf,  but  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
fame  year.  His  brother,  however,  continued  to  purfue  his 
proje&s  of  conqueb,  till  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  battle  at 
Dundalk,  which  was  fought  in  1318.  This  event  rendered 
a new  fettlement  of  the  regal  fuccefiion  neceffary,  and  ac- 
cordingly a parliament  met  at  Scone  in  December,  and  ac- 


knowledged as  heir,  Robert,  the  infant  fon  of  Margery, 
who  had  married  the  Stewart,  and  died  in  1316.  But  this 
debination  of  the  crown  was  alfo  rendered  nugatory  in  the 
firb  inbance,  by  the  birth  of  a fon  to  the  king  himfelf,  in 
1323.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  continued  to  rage  with 
various  fuccefs,  and  Robert  difpatched  Randolph  as  ambaf- 
fador  to  France,  to  conclude  a treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive 
with  Charles  IV.  In  March  1327,  the  Englifh  government 
agreed  to  acknowledge  the  kingfhip  of  Bruce  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  and  palled  a folemn  a<b  of  parliament 
to  that  effect.  The  treaty  of  Northampton  was  the  imme- 
diate confequence,  and  fettled  the  peace  between  the  con- 
tending kingdoms  as  independent  fovereignties.  One  of  its 
bipulations  was,  that  David,  the  infant  fon  of  Robert, 
fliould  mary  Jane,  the  fiber  of  the  Englifh  kingf.  Bruce, 
having  thus  obtained  the  confummation  of  his  magnanimous 
efforts,  died  in  the  year  following,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

David  I.  now  afcended  the  throne,  which  the  abilities  and 
vigour  of  his  father  had  re-ebabhfhed,  apparently  on  a firm 
foundation.  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  was  declared 
guardian  to  the  young  king ; but,  unfortunately  for  the  prince 
and  for  Scotland,  he  died  in  1332,  the  very  year  in  which  a 
new  competitor  for  the  crown  arofein  the  perfon  of  Edward 
Baliol,  fon  of  that  John  who  had  fo  meanly  furrendered  his 
kingdom  to  Edward  I.  This  pretender,  with  the  fecret 
fupport  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  collected  a confiderable 
body  of  troops,  and  landed  in  Fifefhire.  The  new  regent, 
Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  haltened  to  oppofe  this  invafion,  and 
for  that  purpofe  is  faid  to  have  mubered  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  His  imprudence  and  want  of  fkill,  however,  deffroyed 
the  advantages  which  fuperiority  of  numbers  gave  him  over 
his  antagoniff.  Both  armies  encamped  oppofite  to  each 
other,  feparated  only  by  the  river  Erne  ; and  the  regent,  con- 
fiding in  that  fecurity,  and  the  fmall  force  of  the  enemy, 
negle&ed  all  order  and  precaution.  Baliol,  apprized  of  this, 
pafled  the  river  in  the  night,  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the 
Scots,  threw  them  into  confufion,  and  purfued  them  from 
the  field  with  great  (laughter.  Baliol,  on  this  unexpefted 
fuccefs,  marched  for  Perth,  and  made  himfelf  maber  of  that 
important  bation.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  the  earl  of 
March  and  fir  Archibald  Douglas,  but  their  efforts  were 
defeated,  and  Baliol  was  proclaimed  king.  David  and  his 
betrothed  queen  were  fent  over  to  France,  and  the  leaders 
of  his  party  fued  for  and  obtained  a truce  from  his  compe- 
titor, whofe  power  they  were  unable  to  refib.  Thus  did 
Baliol,  by  a difplay  of  the  mob  chivalrous  valour,  feat  him- 
felf on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  His  reign,  however,  was 
of  fliort  duration,  for  having  difmiffed  the  greater  part  of 
his  Englifh  followers,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  near 
Annan,  by  fir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  other  chieftains  of 
the  Bruce  faftion.  By  this  difaber  Baliol  lob  his  kingdom 
more  rapidly  than  he  had  gained  it.  But  in  the  interval  he 
had  induced  the  Englifli  king  openly  to  fupport  his  caufe,  by 
offering  to  acknowledge  his  fuperiority,  to  renew  the  ho- 
mage for  his  crown,  and  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Jane,  whofe 
marriage  with  David  was  not  yet  confummated.  Edward 
had  eagerly  embraced  thefe  offers  ; and  as  the  dethronement 
of  Baliol  now  rendered  them  ineffedlive,  he  refolvcd  to  rein- 
bate  him  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  crown,  an  enterprize  which 
he  flattered  himfelf  would  be  eafy.  Accordingly,  he  be- 
fieged Berwick,  which  the  governor,  after  a gallant  defence, 
agreed  to  furrender,  unlefs  relieved  by  a certain  day.  The 
regent  being  informed  of  this  capitulation,  was  forced,  con- 
trary to  his  wifhes,  to  rifle  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
iffue  of  one  battle.  He  attacked  the  Englifli  at  Halydon 
Hill,  north  of  Berwick,  and  as  he  himfelf  was  (lain  at  the 
firb  onfet,  his  army  was  totally  routed.  The  Englifli 
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writers  calculate  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  in  this  a&ion  at 
30,000  men  ; while  Edward  is  faid  to  have  loft  only  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  thirteen  private  foldiers  ; an  ine- 
quality, as  Hume  properly  remarks,  almoft  incredible. 

By  this  victory  Baliol  again  obtained  the  fovereignty,  and 
was  formally  acknowledged  king  in  a parliament  aflembled  at 
Edinburgh.  The  terms  on  which  he  acquired  that  dignity, 
however,  were  too  degrading  for  the  Scottifh  nation  to  fub- 
mit  to  long  ; as  he  not  only  fwore  fealty  to  Edward,  but 
actually  ceded  to  him,  in  perpetual  poflellion,  all  the  fouth- 
ealtern  counties  of  the  kingdom.  No  fooner,  therefore, 
were  the  Englifh  troops  withdrawn,  than  the  Scots,  a fecond 
time,  effedted  the  expulfion  of  Baliol.  Edward  marched 
again  into  Scotland,  and  the  patriots  prudently  retired  to  their 
hills  and  faftneffes,  whence  they  iffued  immediately  on  his  re- 
treat, and  reconquered  their  country.  A third  time  the 
Englilh  monarch  became  the  invader,  and  with  fimilar  fuc- 
cefs  ; for  every  new  attempt  to  impofe  the  difcarded  monarch 
upon  the  nation  only  ferved  to  inflame  the  general  indigna- 
tion againft  him. 

The  Englilh  king  about  this  time  was  led  to  advance  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  foon  embroiled  hitn 
in  a war  with  that  kingdom.  This  event  elated  the  hopes 
of  the  Scots,  who  gradually  reduced  all  the  fortified  places 
held  by  the  Englifh  within  their  territories  ; and  in  order  that 
they  might  have  the  countenance  of  fovereign  authority, 
they  invited  David  and  his  queen  to  return  to  Scotland. 
The  royal  pair  accordingly  landed  at  Innerberry,  in  the 
Mearns,  in  June  1342.  Indignant  at  the  defolation  that 
every  where  met  his  eyes,  David  immediately  entered  Eng- 
land, and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Newcaftle,  to  which 
he  laid  liege  ; but  after  feveral  difaftrous  affaults,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  David  again  invaded 
England  in  1347,  and  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Durham, 
where  he  was  encountered  by  an  Englilh  force,  raifed  by  the 
energetic  conduft  of  queen  Philippa.  The  contelt  was 
warmly  maintained  for  fome  time  on  both  fides,  but  the 
Scots  were  in  the  end  defeated,  and  the  king  himfelf,  and 
many  of  the  nobility,  made  prifoners.  Baliol,  who  com- 
manded the  Englilh  army  in  this  a'Ction,  profecuted  his  vic- 
tory with  great  vigour.  Before  the  conclufion  of  the  year 
he  had  reduced  thecaftlesof  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  and 
extended  his  conquells  over  Annandale,  Teviotdale,  and 
Tweedale.  In  the  next  year  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  his 
march  ; but  in  1348  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  England, 
and  a truce  was  agreed  to.  On  its  expiration,  in  1355,  the 
Bruces  once  more  took  the  field,  which  they  were  better 
enabled  to  do  by  means  of  a confiderable  afliftance,  both  in 
men  and  money,  furmfhed  to  them  by  the  French  king. 
One  party,  commanded  by  lord  Douglas,  completely  de- 
feated the  Englilh  marchers  at  Nilbet  Moor,  and  after- 
wards aflaulted  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  Edward  prevented  the  reduction  of  the  caftle. 
At  this  period  Baliol,  tired  of  attempting  to  regain  a crown, 
determined  to  retire  into  private  life,  and  to  refign  to  the 
Englifh  king  all  his  rights  to  the  throne,  in  exchange  for  a 
fubfiftence  adequate  to  his  rank.  The  bargain  was  agreed  to, 
and  Edward  marched  into  Scotland  with  a powerful  army,  to 
fecure  his  newly  acquired  pofl'efiions.  The  Scots  adopted  the 
wife  policy  of  haraffing  their  enemy  by  frequent  Ikirmilhes, 
in  which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that  Edward  was  foon 
compelled  to  a precipitate  retreat.  During  thefe  events 
David  remained  a prifoner  in.  England,  but  in  May  1357,  a 
truce  was  concluded,  wherein  he  was  virtually  acknowledged 
king,  and  was  ranfomed  for  the  fum  of  100,000  marks,  to 
be  paid  by  inftalments  within  ten  years. 

David  having,  by  this  treaty,  regained  his  liberty,  paid 


the  two  fir  ft  inftalments  of  his  ranfom  ; but  he  found  it  im- 
prafticable  to  raife  money  for  the  third  payment.  After 
various  unfuccefsful  expedients,  therefore,  he  was  obliged 
to  appeal  to  Edward  himfelf,  and  to  conclude  a treaty  with 
him  in  1363,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  latter  Ihould 
fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  that  a federal  union 
of  that  kingdom  with  England  fhould  take  place,  provided 
David  died  without  iffue.  But  the  Scottifh  nobles  having 
rendered  this  treaty  nugatory  and  unavailing,  another  was 
agreed  to  in  May  1365,  by  which  Scotland  became  bound 
to  pay  to  England  the  fum  of  100,000  pounds  within  the 
fpace  ot  25  years.  From  this  period  no  event  occurred 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  till  the  death 
of  David,  which  happened  in  Feb.  22,  1370 — 71  ; when 
Robert  II.  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone  on  the  26th  of  March  1371,  at  the  advanced  age  of  55. 
Among  the  firft  afts  of  his  government,  was  the  difpatch 
of  ambafladors  to  France,  by  whom  wa3  negociated  a treaty, 
which  ftipulated  that  neither  the  king  of  Scotland  nor  the 
king  of  France  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  Eng- 
land ; that  not  even  the  difpenfation  of  the  pope  fhould  re- 
lieve either  party  from  their  engagement  to  each  other  ; that, 
in  the  event  of  a competition  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
the  king  of  France  fhould  take  care  that  no  Englifh  in- 
fluence was  ufed  ; that  he  fhould  acknowledge  the  king 
eledfed  conformably  to  the  laws;  and  that  no  Frenchman 
fhould  ferve  againft  Scotland,  nor  any  Scotchman  againft 
France. 

Robert  and  Edward  continued  to  keep  up  a friendly  cor- 
refpondence,  notwithftanding  their  refpedlive  borderers  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftility,  and  the  former  was  pun&ual 
in  difeharging  the  inftalments  of  his  uncle’s  ranfom. 

Robert,  who  had  a numerous  progeny,  and  feems  to  have 
feared  fome  difputes  might  arife  relative  to  the  fucceffion 
after  his  death,  convoked  a parliament  at  Scone,  in  April 
1373,  in  order  that  their  declaration  might  guard  the  king- 
dom from  a repetition  of  its  paft  misfortunes.  This  parlia- 
ment recognized,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  title  of  John,  earl 
of  Carrick,  and  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  his  eldeit  fon  by 
Elizabeth  More,  his  firft  wife,  thereafter  his  other  fons  by 
the  fame  lady,  according  to  their  feniority  ; his  fons  by  Eu- 
phemia  Rofs,  his  fecond  wife ; and  laftly,  “ the  true  and 
lawful  heirs  of  the  blood  and  Itock  royal.”  Buchanan  erro- 
neoufly  calls  Euphemia  Rofs  the  firft  wife,  and  Elizabeth 
the  fecond  wife,  alleging  that  the  children  of  the  latter  were 
born  during  an  illegitimate  connection  in  early  life ; but 
fufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  from  papal  archives  to 
fhew  that  the  king  married  Elizabeth  More  at  a date  prior 
to  his  marriage  with  queen  Euphemia,  and  that  Ihe  died 
long  before  he  afeended  the  throne. 

In  1377  the  border  wars  began  to  rage  with  fignal  fury. 
The  lord  Percy,  now  earl  of  Northumberland,  ravaged  the 
eftates  of  the  earl  of  March,  and  a party  of  Scots,  com- 
manded by  one  Ramfay,  furprifed  the  caltle  of  Berwick, 
and  declared  that  they  held  it  for  the  king  of  France.  It 
was  re-taken,  however,  by  aflault,  after  a fiege  of  nine  days, 
when  all  the  garrifon,  except  Ramfay,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  The  Englifh  army  then  marched  into  Scotland,  but 
their  advanced  guard  having  been  entirely  cut  off,  they  de- 
fifted  from  their  expedition.  In  1379,  the  Scottifh  bor- 
derers again  invaded  England,  and  laid  wafte  the  country. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  retaliation,  fitted  out 
privateers,  and  captured  fome  Scotch  fhips ; but  the  Eng- 
lifh government  relented  thefe  proceedings,  and  ordered  the 
border  earls  not  to  provoke  the  Scots,  but  to  obferve  the 
truce.  Thefe  commands,  however,  not  being  attended  to, 
the  earl  of  Douglas  burft  into  Cumberland  with  20,000 
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men,  plundered  the  town  of  Penrith  during  its  fair,  and  re- 
turned with  an  immenfe  booty  in  merchandize,  betides 
40,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter,  about  this  time,  was  fent  to  re- 
prefs  the  borderers,  and  alfo  to  obtain  fome  fatisfadlion  from 
the  Scottifh  king  for  the  many  infraftions  of  the  exifting 
truce,  which  had  been  committed  by  his  fubje&s.  Before 
he  entered  upon  hoftilities,  however,  he  invited  the  Scots  to 
a treaty,  and  a truce  was  agreed  to  for  ten  months,  which 
was  afterwards  prolonged  for  feven  months  more.  But  this 
convention  feems  to  have  related  only  to  the  borders,  as  the 
Scottifh  monarch  does  not  appear  as  a party  to  it.  This 
pacific  conduct  of  the  duke  created  him  many  enemies  in 
England.  Hence,  when  the  people  rebelled  againfl  his 
nephew’s  government,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  feek  fafety 
for  a fhort  time  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  hofpitably  re- 
ceived. On  his  return,  the  Scots  having  affaulted  the  caftle 
of  Werk,  he  was  again  difpatched  to  demand  reparation, 
and  to  treat  of  a general  peace.  Conferences  were  accord- 
ingly held  with  the  earl  of  Carrick,  but  nothing  definite 
was  agreed  to.  Indeed  the  continuance  of  peace  appears 
not  to  have  been  the  wifh  of  the  Scottifh  monarch,  for  he 
foon  after  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and  com- 
menced hoftilities  by  taking  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben.  On 
this  the  duke  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  whence  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Berwick,  without  having  gained  any  ad- 
vantage. The  Scots  again  became  the  aggreffors,  and  had 
laid  wafte  the  country  as  far  as  Newcaftle,  when  the  con- 
clufion  of  a new  truce  put  an  end,  for  a time,  to  regular  hof- 
tilities. The  border  wars,  however,  (till  raged,  and  the  town 
of  Berwick  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  but  was  given  up  again 
on  payment  of  2000  marks. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Robert,  who  had  received 
confiderable  fupplies  from  France,  prepared  to  invade  Eng- 
land, and  create  a diverfion  in  the  north,  while  a French 
army  fhould  land  in  the  fouth.  But  in  the  interim  the  French 
king  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  intended  defcent  upon  Eng- 
land, and  hence  Robert  was  left  to  contend,  fingle-handed, 
againft  the  undivided  force  of  that  powerful  monarchy. 
Richard  marched  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
The  Scottifh  king  wifely  refufed  to  rifle  - a general  adfion, 
though  ftrongly  urged  to  do  fo  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  French  auxiliaries,  contenting  himfelf  by  haraffing  the 
enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  till  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
within  their  own  territories.  After  this,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
invaded  Ireland  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  whence  he  returned 
with  immenfe  booty.  Robert,  elated  by  thefe  fuccefl’es,  re- 
folved  to  attempt  an  invafion  of  England  on  a grand  feale. 
Accordingly  a powerful  army  entered  Northumberland,  and 
laid  liege  to  Newcaftle,  which  was  defended  by  Henry 
Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur.  This  nobleman  challenged 
Douglas,  the  Scottifh  general,  to  meet  him  in  fingle  combat, 
and  the  challenge  having  been  accepted,  a conteft  took  place 
in  fight  of  both  armies,  and  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
Hotfpur.  Next  day  Douglas  ordered  a general  affault,  but 
was  unfuccefsful ; and  as  the  Englifh  had  received  reinforce- 
ments during  the  night,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire 
towards  Scotland.  Percy,  eager  to  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of 
his  perfonal  defeat,  purfued,  and  came  up  with  the  Scots  at 
Otterburn,  where  a battle  was  fought  hy  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  is  reprefented  by  hiftorians  as  the  moft  obftinately 
contefted  of  any  that  occurred  in  that  age.  Earl  Percy,  and 
above  a hundred  perfons  of  diftinftion,  were  made  prifoners, 
and  contributed,  by  their  ranfoms,  to  enrich  their  conquerors. 
Scarcely  was  this  battle  finifhed,  when  another  Englifh  army 
appeared  in  view,  under  the  orders  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham. 
The  Scots,  notwithftanding  their  fatigued  itate,  refolved  to 


venture  a fecond  conteft,  and  nobly  difdaining  the  cuftomary 
barbarity  of  putting  their  prifoners  to  death,  (though  nearly 
as  numerous  as  their  whole  army,)  drew  up  in  martial  array, 
having  fimply  required  them  to  give  their  word  of  honour 
that  they  would  not  interfere  in  the  aftion.  The  bifhop, 
who  imagined  the  Scots  would  fly  at  his  approach,  perceiving 
their  bold  attitude,  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  retreat  than 
to  hazard  the  definition  of  his  army.  The  Scots  hence- 
forth continued  their  march  unmolefted  ; and,  in  teftimony 
of  the  honourable  conduft  of  their  prifoners,  they  difmifled 
all  thofe  of  inferior  rank  without  ranfom,  and  accepted 
obligations  from  their  fuperiors,  all  of  which  were  pun&ually 
fulfilled  ; examples  of  honour  and  generolity  worthy  of  the 
moft  enlightened  period  of  fociety. 

In  the  year  1389  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the  kings 
t>f  England  and  France,  to  which  the  Scots  were  invited  to 
accede  ; but  as  the  earl  of  March  and  the  lord  of  the  Ifles 
were  admitted  as  parties,  great  oppofition  was  manifefted  to 
it  by  the  nobles,  who  confidered  both  thefe  noblemen  as 
fubje&s  of  the  Scottifh  monarchy,  and  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  treat  as  independent  perfons.  The  king,  however, 
inclined  to  peace,  and  after  fome  explanations  on  the  part  of 
the  French  and  Englifh  ambaffadors,  the  nobles  were  induced 
to  give  a relu&ant  confent  to  the  termination  of  hoftilities  for 
three  years.  Robert  died  foon  afterwards,  oppreffed  with 
grief  and  age,  April  19th,  1390,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeft  fon,  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  who  affumed  the  title 
of  Robert  III.  In  earlier  life  he  had  commanded  armies, 
and  negociated  treaties,  with  ability  and  fuccefs,  but  he  had 
lived  for  fome  time  in  retirement.  Now  that  he  was  called 
to  the  throne,  he  committed  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Fife,  by  whole  advice  he  confirmed 
the  late  truce,  and  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  France. 
In  this  reign  a violent  feud  broke  out  between  the  clans 
Chattan  and  Kay,  which  raged  for  nearly  three  years  with 
the  moft  ruthlefs  fury.  The  earl  of  Crawford  was  fent  to 
reitore  peace ; but  fearing  that  the  employment  of  force 
might  caufe  an  union  againft  the  government,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  following  expedient,  which  ferves  to  illuftrate 
the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  general  ftate  of 
fociety  in  that  age.  He  propofed  that  their  quarrel  fhould 
be  decided  by  thirty  champions  from  each  clan,  who  fhould 
fight  with  the  fword  only,  in  prefence  of  the  king  and  his 
court.  The  propofal,  being  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  feudal  laws,  was  fantioned  by  both  parties.  A level 
fpot  near  Perth  was  fixed  upon  for  the  feene  of  adion,  but 
when  the  combatants  were  muftered,  it  was  found  that  one 
of  them,  belonging  to  clan  Chattan,  had  failed  to  appear. 
In  this  difficulty  it  was  fuggefted  that  one  of  clan  Kay 
fhould  be  withdrawn,  but  all  of  them  refufed  to  relinquifh 
the  honour  and  danger  of  the  combat.  Various  other  ex- 
pedients were  darted  with  no  better  fuccefs.  At  length 
Henry  Wynd,  a fmith,  no  ways  conneded  with  either  claji, 
offered  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  abfentee,  and  his  offer 
was  accepted.  The  champions  on  both  fides  now  joined 
battle,  and  after  a conteft  probably  unparalleled  for  its  fury, 
vidory  declared  for  clan  Chattan,  principally  owing  to  the 
fuperior  heroifm  of  Wynd,  who,  with  ten  of  his  comrades, 
all  defperatcly  wounded,  alone  furvived  the  conteft.  Of 
clan  Kay  one  only  was  left  alive,  who,  being  unhurt,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  Tay  and  elcaped.  This  fingular  combat 
happened  in  the  year  1396 ; and  in  1398,  aS  the  truce  with 
England  had  nearly  expired,  it  was  prolonged,  and  feveral 
regulations  were  made  tending  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the 
borders.  In  the  fame  year  the  title  of  duke  was  firft  intro, 
duced  into  Scotland,  by  the  elevation  of  the  king’s  eldeft 
fon  David  to  the  dukedom  of  Rothfay ; and  of  his  own 
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brother,  the  earl  of  Fife,  to  the  dukedom  of  Albany.  A 
cuftom  alfo  began  to  prevail  in  the  border  treaties,  of  naming 
cautioners,  who  afted  as  confervators  of  the  peace,  and  were 
a kind  of  attornies  for  their  fellow  fubjedts,  in  all  matters 
cognizable  in  the  border  courts,  which  had  been  lately  efta- 
blilhed  on  both  fides.  Thefe  regulations  are  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  important  lteps  in  the  progrelfive  civilization  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  events  of  the  year  1401  were  the  moft  difaftrous  in 
themfelves,  and  in  their  coniequences,  which  ever  occurred 
to  Scotland.  The  death  of  earl  Douglas  was  followed  by 
thofe  of  William  Trail,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  a pre- 
late of  great  weight  ; and  queen  Annabella,  a woman  of  ex- 
emplary virtue  and  prudence.  This  princefs,  by  her  influence, 
had  conciliated  the  jealoufies  of  feveral  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  and  in  particular  had  reftrained  the  impetuous  temper 
of  the  duke  of  Rothfay,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
who  was  barharoufly  murdered  loon  after  by  the  duke  of 
Albany.  The  truce  with  England  being  now  expired,  war 
was  renewed  on  the  borders,  and  a fevere  adlion  was  fought 
at  Weftern-Niftet,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated.  So 
llrongly  contefted  was  this  battle,  that  it  is  affirmed  that  few 
of  either  army  efcaped  unhurt.  It  was  fucceeded  in  the 
year  following  by  another  combat,  fought  between  the 
troops  of  Henry  Hotfpur  and  Douglas,  at  Homeldon, 
where  the  Engliffi  were  again  victorious,  and  numbered 
among  their  prifoners  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Fife,  Angus, 
Murray,  lords  Montgomery,  Erlkine,  Graham,  and  Orkney, 
eighty  knights,  and  about  10,000  gentlemen  and  private 
foldiers.  This  battle,  fo  immediately  difaftrous  to  Scot- 
land, proved  in  its  refults  no  lefs  fo  to  England.  King 
Henry  having  ordered  earl  Percy  and  the  other  barons  not 
to  ranfom  their  prifoners,  they  regarded  that  mandate  as 
fuch  a tyrannical  infringement  of  their  feudal  rights,  that 
they  railed  the  ftandard  of  revolt  againft  the  government, 
and  for  a time  defied  all  its  efforts.  The  victory  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  the  fall  of  Percy,  terminated  this  formidable  in- 
furredfion.  D rnglas,  the  rival  of  Percy,  was  prefent  in 
this  battle,  and  was  taken  prifoner,  but  his  conduCI  had  fo 
greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Englifh  king,  that  he 
gave  him  his  liberty  without  ranfom. 

Henry,  notwithstanding  this  vidfory,  was  extremely 
defirous  of  concluding  a peace  with  Scotland,  in  order 
that  he  might  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  government  in 
overawing  his  difcontented  fubjedts.  He  firft  attempted  tNo 
open  a negociation  through  the  medium  of  the  French  am- 
baffadors  at  the  Scottiffi  court,  but  finding  that  meafure  un- 
availing, he  difpatched  fpecial  commiffioners  with  the  fame 
view.  The  refult  was  unfavourable,  and  hoftilities  con- 
tinued, though  without  any  remarkable  tranfadfion  on  either 
fide.  All  this  time  Robert  remained  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  the  duke  of  Rothfay,  but  it  foon  became  neceffary  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  it.  The  king,  unable  to  puniffi 
his  murderers,  adopted  the  prudent  refolution  of  fending 
his  fecond  fon  James  to  France  ; he  did  not  reach  his  defti- 
nation,  having  been  captured  by  an  Engliffi  privateer,  and 
fent  as  a prifoner  to  London.  The  news  of  this  fecond 
difafter  fo  affedted  Robert,  that  he  died  three  days  after- 
wards, in  March  1405'. 

On  this  event  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  nominated  the 
duke  of  Albany  regent.  This  prince  was  a man  of  con- 
fummate  abilities,  but  ambitious,  and  hence  appears  to  have 
been  lukewarm  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  his 
fovereign.  The  fpirit  of  the  people,  however,  forced  him 
to  declare  war  againft  England,  but  it  was  foon  terminated 
by  a truce,  during  which  it  was  propofed  to  enter  into  ne- 
gociations for  a permanent  peace.  Conferences  were,  in 
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confequence,  held  for  that  purpofe,  but  they  ended  only  in  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce,  at  the  clofe  of  which  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  Henry  prepared  to  ftrike  a decifive  blow  againft 
Scotland ; but  thefe  preparations  were  never  carried  into 
effedf,  as  a treaty  was  agreed  to  which  lafted  till  1415.  This 
period  of  Scottiffi  hiftory  is  diltinguiffied  by  the  foundation 
of  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  firft  inftitution  of 
the  kind  of  which  Scotland  can  boatt.  (See  St.  Andrews.) 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  era  of  peculiar  intereft, 
as  from  it  may  be  dated  the  rife  of  learning  in  that  kingdom  ; 
which,  though  confeffedly  among  the  laft  to  devote  itfelf  to 
fcience,  has  contributed  as  much  to  its  progrefs  as  any  other 
nation  of  modern  Europe. 

The  truce  laft- mentioned  being  ended,  the  Scots  befieged 
Berwick,  but  that  enterprize  was  unfuccefsful,  and  all  that 
was  done  during  the  campaign  was  the  burning  of  Penrith 
by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the  Engliffi.  Next  year 
negociations  were  entered  into  for  the  liberation  of  James, 
but  thefe  were  as  fruitlefs  as  the  former,  and  the  war  con- 
tinued. No  adfion  worthy  of  record,  however,  occurred 
during  five  years,  and  hence  it  has  been,  with  fome  pro- 
bability, furmifed  that  there  exifted  an  underftanding 
between  the  regent  and  the  Engliffi  general ; though  this 
would  not  feem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  contempo- 
raries, for  we  are  told  that,  on  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1420,  the  Scots  held  his  memory  in  fuch  veneration  that 
they  conferred  the  regency  on  his  fon  Murdoch,  folely  from 
refpeft  for  the  father. 

In  1421,  king  Henry  being  informed  that  the  earl  of 
Douglas  was  meditating  an  invafion  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, invited  him  to  a conference  at  York,  when  the  earl, 
with  theconfent  of  James,  agreed  to  ferve  the  Engliffi  king 
during  life.  At  the  fame  time  fome  ftipulations  were  made 
relative  to  the  releafe  of  the  Scottiffi  monarch,  but  that 
event  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was 
then  dead,  and  the  tide  of  fortune  in  France  had  fo  com- 
pletely changed,  that  the  Engliffi  regent  found  it  neceffary 
to  conciliate  the  Scots,  and  if  poffible  to  detach  them  from 
the  French  intereft.  He  therefore  treated  James  with  the 
greateft  attention,  and  propofed  a negociation  for  his  liberty. 
Commiffioners  were,  in  confequence,  named  on  both  fides, 
who  agreed  that  the  Scottiffi  king  ffiould  be  ranfomed  for 

40.000  pounds,  and  ffiould  marry  fome  lady  of  the  firft 
quality  in  England.  James,  it  is  probable,  had  already 
fixed  his  choice  upon  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late 
earl  of  Somerfet,  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  by  his  fecond  marriage ; but  he  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  conlulting  their  opinion,  but  of  con- 
cluding the  match.  The  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
the  beginning  of  February  1424,  when  the  young  king  of 
England  prefented  James  with  a fuit  of  cloth  of  gold  for  the 
ceremony,  and  the  next  day  gave  him  a legal  difcharge  for 

10.000  pounds,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  his 
ranfom,  as  the  marriage  portion  of  the  lady. 

Hitherto  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  confiits  of  little  elfe  but 
a detail  of  battles  and  predatory  excurfions ; of  feuds  between 
lawlefs  clans,  and  rebellions  againft  the  fovereign  authority. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  were  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  recognife  fixed  principles  of  foreign  or 
domeftic  policy.  The  great  barons,  though  bound  to 
render  homage  to  the  king,  and  to  perform  feveral  feudal 
fervices,  affirmed  all  the  importance,  and  exercifed  moft  of 
the  functions,  of  independent  princes.  On  the  acceffion  of 
James  I.,  however,  to  aftual  power,  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom begin  to  affume  a new  afpedl.  The  reiterated  theme 
of  defeats  and  victories,  of  negociations  and  truces,  may 
henceforth  be  diverfified  with  more  interefting  intelligence, 
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and  the  arts  of  peace  may  afford  a pleafing  contrail  to  the 
devaftations  of  war. 

James,  fhortly  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  was  folemnly 
erowned,  with  his  queen,  and  Murdach,  duke  of  Albany,  as 
earl  of  Fife,  performed  the  ceremony  of  placing  his  fovereign 
on  the  throne.  His  firft  public  a£l  was  to  convene  a parlia- 
ment, and  to  dired  their  deliberations  to  the  enactment  of 
falutary  laws.  Among  other  enactments  it  was  declared, 
that  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  church  be  confirmed  ; that 
the  king’s  peace  be  firmly  held,  and  no  private  wars  allowed  ; 
that  no  man  fhould  travel  with  more  followers  than  he 
could  maintain  ; that  efficient  adminiftrators  of  the  law  be 
appointed  through  the  realm  ; that  no  extortions,  from 
churchmen  or  farmers  in  particular,  be  admitted  ; that  the 
culloms  and  borough  rates  be  affigned  to  the  king,  alfo 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  under  certain  reflriftions  ; that 
the  clergy  fhould  not  pafs  the  fea  without  the  king’s  per- 
miffion,  nor  have  penfions  out  of  benefices  in  Scotland  ; 
that  gold  and  filver  fhould  not  be  exported,  but  upon  paying 
a high  cuftom  ; that  all  perfons  under  twelve  years  of  age 
fhould  be  taught  archery  ; that  agriculture  be  protected  ; 
that  certain  cultoms  be  railed  on  horfes,  cattle,  flieep,  her- 
rings and  firs  ; that  inns  be  kept  in  every  borough  ; and  that 
no  beggars  be  allowed,  except  permitted  by  the  fheriff  in  the 
county,  and  in  towns  by  the  alderman  or  bailie.  Two  other 
enaClments  were  made  by  the  fame  parliament,  which  merit 
feparate  confideration  : the  firfl  granted  to  the  king  a large 
fubfidy,  by  taxation,  for  defraying  his.ranfom,  which  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  diffatisfa&ion,  that  he  was  obliged  to  avert 
the  danger  of  a general  infurreCtion,  by  giving  up  the  idea 
of  levying  the  impofed  taxes.  Unaccuftomed  to  pay  direCl 
contributions  toward  the  fupport  of  the  government,  the 
people  confidered  this  ordinance  as  an  aft  of  oppreffion,  and 
were  blind  to  the  advantages  which  might  have  refulted  from 
its  completion.  The  fecond  enactment  ordered  all  fheriffs 
to  inquire  what  lands  had  belonged  to  the  crown  under  the 
three  preceding  monarchs,  and  authorized  the  king  to  fum- 
mon  the  holders  to  flievv  their  charters.  The  objeCl  of  this 
decree  was  to  recover  the  royal  demefnes,  which  had  been 
parcelled  out  by  the  duke  of  Albany  among  his  friends. 
Determined  to  punifh  that  prince  for  his  mal-adminiflration, 
he  arrefled  him,  his  two  foils,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  his 
father-in-law,  and  took  pofleflion  of  their  eilates  and  caflles. 
They  were  afterwards  brought  1?o  trial,  and  a verdicl  having 
been  found  again!!  them,  they  buffered  death  at  Stirling. 
This  part  of  James’s  conduCt  is  defended  by  fome  authors 
as  jufl  and  politic,  while  others  reprefent  it  as  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical. The  whole  reign  of  James,  paffed  in  peace  with 
England  till  within  a month  of  his  death,  and  it  is  certainly 
much  to  his  honour,  that  he  employed  himfelf  in  promoting 
civilization,  and  eftablifhing  regular  government  among  his 
fubjeCls,  rather  than  in  waiting  their  lives  and  property  in 
the  purfuit  of  war.  He  neverthelefs  cultivated  a clofe 
alliance  with  France,  and  entered  into  a treaty  with  that 
kingdom,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  dauphin  fhould 
efpoufe  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland.  Numerous  flatutes 
were  paffed  during  this  period  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  for  regulating  the  proceedings 
in  theadminiltration  of  the  law.  All  thefemeafures  were  taken 
with  the  approbation  of  the  States,  and  feem  to  have  been 
approved  by  the  nation  at  large.  The  feizure  of  the  royal 
eftates,  however,  had  created  James  many  virulent  enemies, 
and  at  length  proved  the  caufe  of  his  murder.  He  had  further 
awakened  the  jealoufy  of  his  nobles  by  fome  attempts  to  curb 
their  exorbitant  powers  ; and  they  appear  to  have  dreaded 
left  he  fhould  make  Hill  bolder  and  more  decifive  encroach- 
ments on  their  feudal  rights.  Such  were  the  fentiments  and 
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feelings  of  parties  when  fir  Robert  Graham  called  a meeting 
of  the  chief  men  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  the  king. 
A remonllrance  was  accordingly  refolved  upon,  and  Graham 
was  appointed  to  deliver  it  to  James  in  the  next  parliament ; 
but  the  violence  of  his  conduft  deltroyed  all  the  benefit 
which  might  otherwife  have  refulted  to  their  caufe  from 
this  ftep.  Inflead  of  urging  his  fuit  with  the  refpeCl  due 
to  the  fovereign,  Graham  role  with  an  enraged  countenance, 
and  feized  the  king,  faying,  “ I arreft  you  in  the  name  of  all 
the  three  ftates  of  your  realm  here  aflembled  in  parliament, 
for  as  your  people  have  fworn  to  obey  you,  fo  you  are  con- 
ltrained  by  an  equal  oath  to  govern  by  law,  and  not  to 
wrong  your  fubjedts,  but  in  jullice  to  maintain  and  protect 
them.”  This  projedl  having  failed,  Graham  refolved  to 
accomplifh  the  death  of  the  king  by  a confpiracy,  which  he 
put  in  execution  during  the  feftival  of  Chriflmas,  which 
James  held  at  Perth.  Here,  in  coniundtion  with  fir  John 
Hall  and  his  brother,  they  barbaroufly  murdered  the  king, 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  adlive 
authority.  He  was  a prince  of  fuperior  abilities,  and  may 
juflly  be  confidered  among  the  greateft  of  the  Scottifh 
monarchs.  If  his  meafures  were  fometimes  fevere,  they  are 
perfedlly  defenfble  upon  the  principles  of  found  policy.  He 
had  to  deal  with  a fet  of  men  who  regarded  the  virtue  of 
moderation  as  imbecility,  and  whofe  iawlefs  habits  could 
only  be  refrained  by  the  mod  fummary  examples  of  juftice. 
The  frequent  meetings  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  during 
his  reign,  and  his  conflant  deference  to  their  decifon, 
fhew  that  James  was  not  a tyrant.  His  patronage  of 
learning  and  of  the  ufeful  arts,  evinces  that  the  grand 
objedt  of  his  ambition  was  the  improvement  and  benefit  of 
his  country. 

James  II.,  who  was  only  feven  years  of  age  at  his  father’s 
death,  was  crowned  king  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of 
March  1438.  At  the  fame  time  a parliament  was  affembled, 
and  denounced  the  feverefl  penalties  of  the  law  againfl  all 
thofe  concerned  in  the  recricide.  The  firfl  taken  were  fir 
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Robert  Stuart  and  fir  Chriflopher  Chambers,  who  were 
executed  at  Edinburgh.  Athol  was  next  feized,  and  be- 
headed at  the  fame  place  ; and  Graham,  with  many  others, 
foon  after  fhared  a fimilar  fate  at  Stirling.  Even  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  writhing  under  the  agonies  of  the  moll 
cruel  tortures,  that  daring  chief  of  the  affaffins  had  the 
boldnefs  to  declare  that  his  condudt  was  fully  juftified  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  that  his  judges  and  the  people 
ought  rather  to  applaud  him  as  a patriot,-  than  condemn  him 
as  a traitor.  The  minority  of  the  new  king  having  ren- 
dered a regency  neceffary,  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
affumed  the  direction  of  affairs  with  the  confent  of  the  par- 
liament ; but  that  nobleman  unfortunately  died  within  the 
year.  The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  afterwards  divided  the 
government  between  fir  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor, 
and  fir  Alexander  Livingilon,  as  keeper  of  the  king’s 
perfon,  with  the  title  of  governor.  This  proved  a molt 
unfortunate  partition  of  power  ; for  the  chancellor  and 
governor  foon  quarrelled  ; and  the  former  feized  the  perfon 
of  the  fovereign,  and  counteracted  all  the  edifts  of  his  col- 
league by  contrary  proclamations.  The  queen-mother, 
however,  who  was  inimical  to  Crichton,  contrived  to 
fteal  her  fon  from  his  cuftody,  and  fled  with  him  to  the 
caftle  of  Stirling.  In  this  junCture  the  chancellor  applied 
to  the  young  earl  of  Douglas  for  his  fupport ; but  he 
haughtily  anfwered,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  parties,  and 
was  determined  to  affume  the  government  himfelf.  Crichton 
was  thus  convinced  of  the  neceffity  for  a union  to  guard  againfl 
thefe  arrogant  pretenfions  ; and  accordingly  a compromife 
with  Livingfton  took  place  in  Edinburgh  ; by  which  it 
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was  agreed,  that  the  king  Ihould  remain  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  interim,  the  earl  of  Douglas  continued  to  brave 
the  power  of  the  government  in  a manner  amounting  to  open 
rebellion,  which  highly  exafperated  the  chancellor  in  parti- 
cular ; and  as  he  knew  the  earl  was  above  the  reach  of  the 
law,  he  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  fummary  means.  With 
this  view  he  invited  him  to  attend  a parliament  then  about  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  inveigled  him  and  his 
brother  into  the  caftle,  on  the  pretence  of  dining  with  the 
king,  ordered  both  to  be  executed  on  the  Caftle-hill.  The 
young  monarch  endeavoured  to  fave  them ; but  the  chan- 
cellor was  fixed  in  his  purpofe,  and  had  already  ventured  too 
far  to  recede  with  fafety. 

James,  as  foon  as  he  attained  his  14th  year,  declared  him- 
felf  of  age,  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  The  numerous  friends  of  the  young  earl  of  Douglas 
now  ftrove  to  reconcile  him  to  the  prince ; and  an  accident  foon 
happened  which  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  wiihes.  That 
was  the  murder  of  fir  Robert  Semple,  of  Fullwood,  by  one 
of  the  earl’s  partizans,  who  was  in  confequence  arretted. 
Douglas,  anxious  to  fave  his  life,  repaired  to  Stirling,  threw 
himfelf  at  the  king’s  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon,  fo- 
lemnly  promifing  that  he  would  ever  afterwards  conduft 
himfelf  as  a dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeCt.  His  fubmiffion  was 
joyfully  received  by  James,  and  he  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  royal  councils. 

Alarmed  at  this  event,  the  chancellor  refigned  the  great 
feal,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  the 
cuftody  of  which  he  pretended  had  been  committed  to 
him  by  the  late  king,  till  his  fon  (hould  arrive  at  the 
age  ot  21  years.  Livingfton  alfo  refigned  all  his  pofts, 
except  the  command  of  Stirling  cattle,  which  he  retained 
upon  the  fame  pretence. 

James  demanded  the  immediate  furrender  of  both  for- 
trefies,  and  the  demand  being  refufed,  the  eftates  of  the 
offenders  were  confifcated.  The  refult  was  a civil  war, 
during  which  almoft  every  corner  of  the  country  pre- 
fented  a fcene  of  defolation  and  bloodfhed.  It  terminated 
by  the  reconciliation  of  Crichton  to  the  king,  and  the 
iacrifice  of  Livingfton  to  the  vengeance  of  Douglas. 

The  king,  now  in  his  1 8th  year,  was  married  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold,  duke  of  Gueldres  ; but  this  event 
provoked  the  hoftility  of  England,  and  a war  immediately 
enfued.  An  Englifii  army  advanced  into  Scotland,  as  far 
as  the  river  Sark  in  Annandale,  where  it  was  totally  defeated 
by  Douglas,  earl  of  Ormond.  Next  year  a truce  was  con- 
cluded for  an  indefinite  period,  which  bore  this  fingular 
claufe,  that  either  party  might  violate  it  upon  giving  180 
days’  notice.  The  royal  bride  having  arrived  in  Scotland 
about  this  time,  her  marriage  was  folemnized  with  great 
pomp  at  Holyrood  Houfe,  an  event  which  put  an  end  to 
the  influence  of  Douglas,  who  retired  to  his  eftates.  James, 
being  thereby  emancipated  from  thraldom,  fummoned  a 
parliament,  in  which  many  falutary  enactments  were  made, 
tending  to  curb  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  and  to  enfure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  One  aCt  of  this  parliament 
deferves  particular  attention.  It  ordained,  that  if  any  man 
ihould  “ commit  or  do  treafon  againft  the  king’s  perfon  or 
his  majefty,  or  rife  in  war  againft  him,  or  lay  hands  upon 
his  perfon  violently,  of  whatever  age  the  king  be,  young 
or  old  ; or  receive  any  that  have  committed  treafon,  or  that 
fupply  them  with  help  or  advice,  or  garrifon  the  houfe  of 
them  that  are  convicted  of  treafon,  and  hold  their  houfes 
againft  the  king  ; or  garrifon  houfes  of  their  own  in  alliftance 
of  the  king’s  rebels,  or  that  affault  cattles  or  places  where 
the  king’s  perfon  fha H happen  to  be,  without  the  confent 
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of  the  three  eftates,  fhall  be  punifhed  as  traitors.”  This 
ftatute  has  occafioned  altercations  between  the  favourers  of 
monarchy,  and  thofe  who  attach  ideas  of  freedom  to  a par- 
liament of  the  middle  ages ; though,  in  faCt,  the  only  dif- 
pute  lay  between  monarchy  and  ariftocracy.  Many  other 
ttatutes  were  palled  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  fovereign. 

Douglas,  chagrined  at  the  lofs  of  his  power,  and  wifhing 
to  difplay  his  pomp  to  the  continental  princes,  went  to  the 
jubilee  at  Rome  with  a train  of  fix  knights,  fourteen  gentle- 
men, and  eighty  inferior  attendants.  In  his  abfence  many 
complaints  were  made  againft  his  dependants,  which  fo  en- 
raged James,  that  he  feized  upon  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben, 
and  demolilhed  that  of  Douglas.  The  earl,  on  his  return 
home,  fent  a fubmifiive  meffage  to  the  king ; and  as  he 
could  not  in  equity  be  reputed  guilty  of  events  which 
happened  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  gracioufly  re- 
ceived ; but  he  foon  proved  himfelf  unworthy  of  confidence, 
by  engaging  in  treafonable  practices,  and  foliciting  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  Douglas  having  been  prevailed  upon 
to  vifit  the  court  of  Stirling,  was  conducted  into  a fecret 
chamber,  where  James  mildly  told  him  that  he  knew  of  the 
league  he  had  made,  and  advifed  him  to  break  off  all  fuch 
illegal  engagements.  The  earl  treated  the  propofal  with 
his  ufual  arx-ogance,  whereupon  the  king,  roufed  to  mo- 
mentary fury,  exclaimed,  “ If  you  will  not  break  this 
league,  by  God  I fhall,’’  and  drawing  a dagger,  inftantly 
ftabbed  Douglas. 

The  brother  and  fucceffor  of  the  late  Douglas  was  re- 
conciled to  the  king,  and  entered  into  a folemn  engagement ; 
lit,  not  to  pretend  any  title  to  the  earldom  of  Wigton, 
except  with  the  queen’s  confent  ; 2dly,  nor  to  the  lands  of 
Stewarton,  a part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  duchefs  of 
Towraine,  his  mother ; 3dly,  to  abandon  in  future  all  hatred 
or  enmity  againft  all  perfons  ; 4thly,  to  preferve  the  public 
peace,  and  make  compenfations  to  perfons  already  injured  ; 
5thly,  to  obferve  the  ftriCteft  duty  and  refpeCt  to  the  king. 
This  inftrument,  which  was  figned  by  Douglas  and  lord 
Hamilton  for  themfelves  and  their  adherents,  affords  a curious 
pifture  of  the  ftate  of  government  and  manners  in  the  age. 

The  interval  of  domeftic  quiet  which  fucceeded  this  re- 
conciliation was  only  of  fhort  duration  ; but  it  was  marked 
by  an  event  of  fome  intereft  in  the  hiftory  of  Scottifh  learn- 
ing, viz.  the  foundation  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
through  the  munificence  of  bifhop  Turnbull.  The  ftandard 
of  rebellion  was  again  raifed  by  Douglas,  aided  by  the 
Yorkift  party  in  England.  The  king,  aware  of  this  con- 
fpiracy,  fummoned  Douglas  to  appear  before  the  privy- 
council  ; and  upon  his  refufal  ravaged  his  eftates,  and  be- 
fieged  his  caftle  of  Abercorn.  The  earl  of  Crawford  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  to  its  relief,  determined  to  force  his 
fovereign  to  fight  or  fly  the  kingdom.  James,  diftrufting 
the  loyalty  of  the  fouthern  counties,  haftened  to  St.  Andrews, 
whence,  by  the  advice  of  Kennedy,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  he 
iffued  a proclamation,  fummoning  the  array  of  the  north,  and 
offering  an  annuity  to  all  who  Ihould  join  his  fervice.  In  a 
few  days  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a numerous  body 
of  troops,  with  whom  he  marched  againft  Douglas,  whofe 
army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron.  The  effeCl 
produced  was  almoft  miraculous,  for  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours,  Douglas  was  defected  by  his  whole  army,  excepting 
the  perfons  who  formed  his  houfehold.  Upon  this  un- 
expected change,  he  fled  to  Annandale,  and  afterwards  to 
England. 

James  next  proceeded  to  crufli  the  remaining  partifans  of 
the  infurreCtion,  and  to  reduce  the  cattles  of  Abercorn 
and  Strathavan,  which  ftill  refitted  his  authority.  He 
afterwards  affembled  a parliament  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
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the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  was  folemnly  decreed.  In  another  parliament 
held  in  the  fame  year,  feveral  important  and  interefting 
enaftments  were  made,  tending  to  confirm  the  paramount 
power  of  the  king,  and  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
fyilem. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjefts  of  foreign 
policy  : enraged  at  the  conduct  of  England  for  fupporting 
the  Douglafes,  he  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  fpread  de- 
folation  throughout  the  northern  counties.  Meanwhile 
Douglas  was  admitted  to  the  titles  of  an  Englifh  fubjeft, 
and  continued  in  that  allegiance  till  his  death. 

Not  long  after  this  invafion,  a truce  was  negociated  with 
England,  and  James  returned  to  his  favourite  occupation, 
the  enaftment  of  laws  for  the  improvement  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  In  the  feveral  parliaments  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, meafures  were  taken  to  reform  the  coinage,  and  to 
regulate  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ; a regular 
militia  was  eftablifhed  for  the  national  defence  ; and  feveral 
laws  were  made  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  fix  the  con- 
ftitution  of  parliament.  But  the  moll  important  aft  palled 
in  this  reign  relates  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a fupreme  court 
of  jultice,  independent  of  the  king’s  council.  This  court 
confifted  of  three  eminent  clergy,  three  barons,  and  three 
commiffioners  of  burghs,  to  be  changed  each  month.  It 
■was,  in  faft,  a committee  of  parliament,  the  members 
having  been  taken  in  rotation  from  that  alfembly  ; and  no 
appeal  lay  from  its  decifions. 

While  thefe  matters  were  under  confideration  in  Scot- 
land, England  was  diftrafted  by  the  rivallhip  of  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter.  James  feems  to  have  inclined  to 
favour  the  former,  but  took  no  aftive  part  on  either  fide 
till  the  captivity  of  Henry  VI.,  when  he  commenced  hof- 
tilities,  by  laying  fiege  to  the  caftles  of  Berwick  and  Rox- 
burgh. The  latter  enterprife  he  condufted  in  perfon  ; and 
here  he  unfortunately  met  his  death,  by  the  accidental  burft- 
ing  of  a cannon,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1460.  The  nobi- 
lity who  were  prefent  concealed  his  death,  from  the  fear  of 
difeouraging  the  foldiers ; but  the  fpirited  conduft  of  the 
queen  foon  rendered  this  precaution  unneceffary.  Her 
young  fon,  James,  having  arrived  in  the  camp  a few  hours 
after,  (he  prefented  him  to  the  army  as  their  king,  and  de- 
clared (he  would  aft  the  part  of  their  general  herfelf. 

Accordingly  fhe  afiumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
pulhed  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  caltle  with  fo  much  vigour, 
that  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in  a few  days ; 
after  which  the  army  took  and  difmantled  the  caftle  of 
Werk.  In  1466,  negociations  were  begun  for  a marriage 
between  the  young  king  and  Margaret,  princefs  of  Den- 
mark ; and  in  1468,  the  following  conditions  were  itipu- 
lated  ; 1 ft,  that  the  annual  rent  hitherto  paid  for  the  northern 
ifles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  ftiould  be  for  ever  remitted 
and  extinguilhed  : 2dly,  that  Chriftiern,  then  king  of  Den- 
mark, ftiould  give  60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s 
portion,  whereof  10,000  ftiould  be  paid  before  his  departure 
from  Denmark  ; and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ftiould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge  for 
the  remainder ; with  this  provifo,  that  they  ftiould  return  to 
that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment  of  the  whole  fum  : 
gdly,  that  king  James  ftiould,  in  cafe  of  his  dying  before 
the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave  her  in  pofteffion  of  the 
palace  of  Linlithgow  and  caftle  of  Dowii  in  Mentieth,  with 
all  their  appurtenances,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  crown,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in 
cafe  (lie  ftiould  choofe  to  refide  in  Scotland  : 4thly,  but  if 
fhe  rather  chofe  to  return  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
faid  life-rent,  palace,  and  caftle,  fhe  ftiould  accept  of  120,000 


florins  of  the  Rhine ; from  which  film  the  50,000  due  for 
the  remainder  of  her  portion  being  dedufted  and  allowed,  the 
iflands  of  Orkney  ftiould  be  re-annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Norway  as  before.  When  the  completion  of  thefe  article* 
became  neceffary,  Chriftiern  found  himfelf  unable  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  them.  Engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with 
Sweden,  he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins,  as  agreed 
to.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  plenipotentiaries  to  ac- 
cept of  2000,  and  to  take  a mortgage  of  the  ifles  of 
Zetland  for  the  other  8000.  This  treaty  led  to  the  final 
annexation  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  to  the  Scottifh  crown. 

In  1476  thofe  misfortunes  began  to  affail  James,  which 
afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  ; and  had  en- 
trufted  him  with  very  extenfive  powers  upon  the  borders, 
where  a violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal  habits  ftill  con- 
tinued. The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns  could  not  brook 
the  duke  of  Albany's  greatnefs,  efpecially  after  he  forced 
them,  by  virtue  of  a late  aft,  to  part  with  fome  of  the  eftates 
which  had  been  granted  them  in  the  preceding  reign.  The 
pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  by  which  James 
happened  to  be  infatuated,  was  the  eafieft,  as  well  as  the 
moft  effeftual  engine  that  could  work  their  purpofes.  One 
Andrew,  an  infamous  impoftor  in  that  art,  had  been 
brought  over  from  Flanders  by  James ; and  he  and  Schevez, 
then  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  concurred  in  perfuading 
James  that  the  Scotch  lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  own 
whelps. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  confequences 
of  taking  into  his  councils  men  of  worthlefs  charafter.  His 
great  favourite  at  this  time  was  Cochran,  whom  he  had 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  All  hiftorians 
agree  that  this  man  made  a moft  infamous  ufe  ®f  his  power. 
The  other  minions  of  the  king  were  James  Hommil,  a 
taylor ; Leonard,  a blackfmith ; and  Torfifaw,  a daneing- 
mafter,  whofe  profeffions  rendered  them  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  royal  countenance.  The  favour  (hewn  to  thefe  men  gave 
fuch  offence  to  the  nobility,  that  they  refolved  to  remove 
the  king,  with  fome  of  his  leaft  exceptionable  domeftics,  to 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  hang  all  his  favourites  over 
Lawder  bridge,  both  which  meafures  were  accompliflied 
with  the  moft  fpirited  refolution.  During  his  confinement, 
James  condufted  himfelf  with  great  firmnefs,  refilling  all 
terms  of  compromife  with  thofe  who  had  feized  his  perfon, 
or  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  favourites.  Having 
been  liberated  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  he  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Holyrood  Houfe,  whither  moft  of  his 
nobles  came  to  pay  their  refpefts  to  him  ; but  fo  much  was 
he  exafperated  by  their  conduft,  that  he  imprifoned  no 
fewer  than  fixteen.  Albany  was  appointed  chief  minifter, 
and  became  a great  favourite  ; but  this  cordiality  did  not 
laft  long  ; for  in  lefs  than  three  years  we  find  Albany  fo- 
lemnly denounced  a traitor  by  aft  of  parliament.  During 
all  this  period,  hoftilities  were  carried  on  with  the  Englilh 
government;  but  a truce  was  agreed  to  in  1484;  and  James, 
finding  himfelf  in  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
infenfibly  relapfed  into  his  former  impolitic  fyftem.  The 
refult  was,  an  affociation  of  feveral  of  the  moft  powerful 
barons,  who  feized  the  perfon  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  in- 
duced him  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head.  James  at  this 
period  was  making  progrefs  and  holding  courts  in  the 
North  ; but  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  infurreftion  he 
hurried  to  Perth,  which  he  appointed  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  his  army.  When  the  whole  were  affembled,  he 
marched  to  Stirling,  where  he  firft  learned  that  his  fon  com- 
manded the  rebel  forces  who  were  advancing  from  the  eaft. 
Both  armies  drew  up  in  battle  array,  nearly  on  the  fame 
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ground  which  had  been  already  confecrated  by  the  vi&ory 
of  Bannockburn.  At  firft  the  rebels  gave  way  ; but  being 
fupported  by  their  fecond  and  third  lines,  the  royalifts  were 
in  turn  forced  to  retreat.  This  event,  and  the  cowardly 
flight  of  the  king,  terminated  the  aAion  with  little  effufion 
of  blood.  James,  in  palling  through  the  village  of  Ban- 
nockburn, was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  carried  into  a 
mill,  where  he  was  itabbed  by  one  of  the  rebels,  who, 
pretending  to  be  a prieft,  was  condufted  to  him  by  the 
miller’s  wife.  Thus  perilhed  a prince,  whofe  natural 
goodnefs  deferved  a better  fate,  than  to  fall  the  vi&im 
of  a lawlefs  ariltocracy,  more  inimical  to  public  order  than 
the  feeble  defpotifm  of  their  fovereign. 

The  duke  of  Rothfay,  apprifed  of  his  father’s  fate,  affem- 
bled  a parliament  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  feveral  of  the 
friends  of  the  late  king  were  arraigned  for  high  treafon. 
He  afterwards  made  a progrefs  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity.  In  that  objeft, 
however,  he  was  not  immediately  fuccefsful,  as  we  find  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  difturbed  by  a formidable  re- 
bellion. The  leader  of  this  infurreftion  was  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  Tilly-Moor. 
James,  however,  afterwards  became  a great  favourite  with 
the  nation,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
the  kingdom.  The  arts  of  Ihip-building  and  of  architecture 
were  particularly  the  obje&s  of  his  patronage  ; and  indeed 
to  fo  high  a pitch  did  he  carry  his  anxiety  to  eftablifh  a 
navy,  that  he  brought  himfelf  into  ferious  financial  diffi- 
culties. This  diftinguifhed  monarch  clofed  his  reign  and  his 
life  in  the  celebrated  field  of  Floddon,  where  molt  of  his 
nobility  perifhed  with  him. 

James  V.  now  afeended  the  throne,  though  only  a year 
and  a half  old.  The  long  minority  which  enfued  was 
remarkable  for  internal  intrigue,  and  particularly  for  the 
fixed  eftablifhment  of  the  French  and  Englifh  fa&ions  in 
Scotland,  which  continued  to  diftraft  the  kingdom,  more 
or  lefs,  till  the  clofe  of  its  exiftence  as  a feparate  and  inde- 
pendent ftate.  From  this  circumftance  the  hiftory  of 
Scottifh  affairs  increafes  in  intereft,  as  becoming  more  inti- 
mately connefted  with  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe ; 
but  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  their 
being  detailed  at  length,  their  bearings  cannot  be  pointed 
out  in  a fatisfa&ory  manner. 

The  parliament,  which  met  immediately  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Floddon  to  deliberate  on  the  critical  fituation  of 
the  kingdom,  elefted  the  queen-mother  to  the  regency. 
This  princefs  conducted  the  government  with  great  wifdom 
and  energy ; but  having  unhappily  married  the  earl  of 
Arran,  that  ftep  gave  occafion  to  violent  inteftine  commo- 
tions. By  the  conftitution  of  Scotland,  a marriage  under 
the  circumftances  of  the  queen  regent  was  a virtual  refig- 
nation  of  her  authority  ; and  as  Arran  was  not  a favourite 
with  the  nobility  or  the  nation  at  large,  parliament  refufed 
to  continue  him  in  power.  The  duke  of  Albany  was  there- 
fore appointed  regent ; and  a deputation  was  immediately 
fent  to  France  to  requeft  his  acceptance  of  that  ftation. 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  refpeft  ; but  as  he  attached  himfelf  clofely  to  the  French 
intereft,  the  Englifh  party,  headed  by  the  queen  and  lord 
Hume,  oppofed  him  in  all  his  meafures,  and  excited  com- 
motions in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  declared  war  againft  him ; and  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  regent  feared  the  iffue  of  a conteft,  he 
neverthelefs  loon  found  it  neceffary  to  make  peace,  on  ac- 
, count  of  the  diffentions  that  prevailed  in  the  army,  which  he 
had  led  to  the  borders  with  the  view  of  invading  England. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  increafing  oppofition  manifefted 


againft  his  authority  induced  him  to  refign  the  regency  j 
when  the  fovereign  power  was  again  affumed  by  the  queen. 
Arran,  by  feizing  on  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  pretending 
to  rule  in  his  name,  foon  overthrew  the  party  of  the  queen  j 
but  his  own  elevation  was  not  of  much  longer  continuance  j 
for  the  king,  having  efcaped  from  his  cuftody,  feized  the 
reins  of  government  himfelf,  and  not  only  deprived  Arran 
of  all  his  dignities,  but  had  him  denounced  in  parliament  a* 
a traitor. 

Thus,  freed  from  the  controul  of  all  parties,  James  dif- 
played  an  excellent  capacity  for  government.  He  called 
frequent  parliaments,  and  direfted  their  attention  principally 
to  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  In  1532  he  infti- 
tuted  the  court  of  feffion,  on  the  model  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  This  court  originally  confifted  of  fifteen  members, 
half  clergy  and  half  laity,  and  was  empowered  to  give 
decifions  in  all  civil  fuits. 

The  years  immediately  fucceeding  that  laft-mentioned, 
were  marked  by  the  moft  horrid  atrocities,  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion.  Many  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank  fuf- 
fered  at  the  ftake  for  their  opinions.  A court  of  inquifitioa 
was  eftablifhed,  of  which  fir  James  Hamilton  was  ap- 
pointed prefident,  and  certainly  no  man  ever  fhewed  himfelf 
more  worthy  of  his  mercilefs  ftation.  During  the  fame  period 
the  Scots  had  to  deplore  the  miferies  of  a war  with  England, 
which  raged  for  two  years  with  various  fuccefs.  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  Scotland  continued  to  rife 
in  power  and  importance.  The  friendfhip  of  James  was 
anxioufly  fought  by  all  the  great  European  fovereigns. 
Even  the  pope  fent  an  ambaffador  to  the  Scottifh  court, 
and  conferred  upon  James  the  title  of  « Defender  of  the 
Faith.” 

In  the  year  1536,  the  king  negociated  a treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  Marie  de  Bourbon,  which  was  folemnly  ratified 
by  the  French  king  ; but  it  was  afterwards  annulled  by 
the  vifit  of  James  himfelf  to  the  continent,  where  he  ef- 
poufed  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  who  died  in  lefs 
than  two  months  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  The 
Scottifh  king,  however,  did  not  long  remain  a widower ; 
for  in  1538  he  efpoufed  Mary  of  Guife,  dowager  duchefi 
of  Longueville. 

In  1540  a parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
an  a£t  of  indemnity  was  pafled  for  all  offences  committed 
during  the  king’s  minority.  Shortly  after  war  broke  out 
with  England,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  invaded  Scotland  ; 
but  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  Ikilful  movements  of 
the  earl  of  Huntley.  James  refolved  to  purfue  this  advan- 
tage by  penetrating  into  England ; and  the  expedition 
would  moft  probably  have  been  fuccefsful  but  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an-unworthy  favourite  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  moment  of  attack,  which  fo  much  difgufted  the 
nobles,  that  they  chofe  rather  to  furrender  to  the  Englifh, 
than  fubmit  to  his  orders.  This  difgraceful  occurrence 
happened  at  Solway  Mofs  ; and  produced  fuch  an  effedt 
upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  it  brought  him  to  his  grave, 
in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age. 

Mary,  his  infant  daughter  by  Mary  of  Guife,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  and  cardinal  Beaton,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  prime  minifter,  affumed  the  regency  ; in  virtue  of  a 
pretended  teftament  which  he  himfelf  had  forged  in  the 
name  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  was  however  ele&ed  to  the  regency  by  the 
nobles ; and  thus  new  jealoufies  were  excited.  The  Eng- 
lifh monarch  propofed  his  fon  Edward  as  a match  for  the 
young  queen,  but  this  was  oppofed  by  the  regent.  A 
war  was  the  confequence ; but  it  was  foon  terminated  by 
a peace  negociated  with  the  French  king,  in  which  Scot- 
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land  was  included.  Shortly  after  this,  cardinal  Beaton  fell 
a facrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  reformers,  who  were  parti- 
cularly incenfed  againft  him  for  the  barbarous  execution  of 
one  of  their  champions,  named  Wifhart.  This  event  proved 
fatal  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interelt  in 
Scotland ; for  though  a large  party  in  the  nation  It  ill  con- 
tinued zealoufly  attached  to  both,  the  lofs  of  fo  bold  and 
fkilful  a leader  rendered  their  influence  and  exertions  much 
lefs  effe&ive. 

In  September  1547,  Henry  VIII.  being  deceafed,  the 
protestor,  Somerfet,  in  purfuance  of  the  intentions  of  his 
late  matter,  entered  Scotland  with  a large  army,  and  having 
engaged  the  Scots,  commanded  by  the  regent  in  perfon, 
at  Pin  key,  near  Muffelburgh,  gained  a complete  victory. 
Above  ten  thoufand  men  fell  on  this  day,  which  was 
fcarcely  lefs  difaltrous  to  Scotland  than  the  fatal  one  of 
Floddon.  The  vidtory,  however,  was  of  little  advantage 
to  the  protedtor,  whofe  cruel  ravages  only  increafed  the 
averfion  of  the  Scots  to  unite  with  England  ; and  induced 
them  to  form  a clofe  alliance  with  France.  The  queen 
dowager,  who,  after  the  death  of  Beaton,  took  a coniiderable 
fhare  in  the  diredtion  of  affairs,  feized  every  opportunity  to 
promote  this  objedt.  By  her  advice  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
the  court  of  Henry  II.  to  offer  the  young  queen  in  marriage 
to  the  dauphin  ; and  accordingly  a treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  parties  were  betrothed,  and  the  Scots  became 
bound  to  fend  Mary  to  receive  her  education  in  France. 
In  vain  did  a few  patriots  remonftrate  againft  fuch  extra- 
vagant conceflions,  by  which  Scotland  was  made  a French 
province  ; and  Henry,  from  an  ally,  raifed  to  be  mafter  of 
the  kingdom. 

While  Mary  was  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  the  court  of 
France,  the  only  fcene  in  which  fhe  ever  experienced  the 
fmiles  of  fortune,  Scotland,  firft  under  the  regency  of 
the  earl  of  Arran,  who  had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
duke  de  Chatellerault,  and  afterwards  of  the  queen  dowager, 
Mary  de  Guife,  was  rent  by  fadftions,  and  experienced  all 
the  direful  effefts  of  religious  and  feudal  diffentions.  The 
whole  time  which  had  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Jame3  V. 
had  been  a feafon  of  anarchy,  during  which  parties  had 
rifen  and  fallen  in  rapid  fucceffion.  To  the  commotions 
fo  common  in  every  country,  while  the  feudal  fyftem  was 
in  its  vigour,  and  in  none  more  than  in  Scotland,  may  be 
added  thofe  caufed  by  the  collifion  of  the  principles  of  the 
reformation,  with  the  interefts  of  a powerful  hierarchy. 
Throughout  Europe  the  wealth  of  the  church  was  exor- 
bitant ; but  in  Scotland  it  fo  far  exceeded  the  juft  propor- 
tion, that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  national  property  was 
poffefled  by  ecclefiaftics.  The  mode  of  its  difpofal  like- 
wife  conftderably  increafed  their  influence.  Church  lands 
being  let  on  leafe,  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  poffefled  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  great  families,  many  eitates  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  held  of  the  church.  This  ex- 
traordinary fhare  in  the  national  property  was  accompanied 
by  a proportionable  weight  in  the  national  councils.  The 
number  of  temporal  peers  being  fmall,  and  the  Idler  barons 
and  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  feldom  attending,  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  members  formed  a very  confiderable  body  in  the 
Scottifh  parliaments,  in  which  they  poffefled  all  the  influence 
that  exorbitant  wealth  and  fuperior  talents  could  give. 

A hierarchy  eftablifhed  on  fo  firm  a bafis,  with  fo  many 
pillars  for  its  fupport,  it  was  difficult  to  overturn.  The 
progrefs  of  the  reformation,  however,  gave  a ferious  alarm 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  fword  of  perfecution  was  effe&ually 
drawn  in  defence  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  difficulties,  however,  the  reformed 
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religion  was  eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  by  ad  of  parliament, 
in  1560,  and  the  exercife  of  religious  worfhip,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Popifh  church,  was  prohibited, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  for  the  firft,  banifh- 
ment  for  the  fecond,  and  death  for  the  third  offence. 
“ Such  ftrangers,”  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  Ci  were  men  at 
that  time  to  the  fpirit  of  toleration,  and  to  the  laws  of 
humanity  ; and  with  fuch  indecent  hafte  did  the  very  perfons 
who  had  juft  efcaped  the  rigour  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny 
proceed  to  imitate  thofe  examples  of  feverity,  of  which 
they  themfelves  had  fo  juftly  complained.”  The  new 
fyftem  of  church  government,  however,  was  yet  to  be 
modelled  ; and  in  this  bufinefs  Knox,  a popular  preacher, 
of  a rude  but  energetic  eloquence,  of  rigid  morals,  and 
republican  ferocity,  had  a principal  fhare.  This  reformer 
had  long  refided  at  Geneva,  and  confidered  the  fyftem  of 
church  government  eftablifhed  by  Calvin  in  that  city,  as  the 
moil  perfeft  model  for  imitation.  He,  therefore,  recom- 
mended it  to  his  countrymen,  and  fucceeded  in  accomplifh- 
ing  its  eftablifhment. 

When  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  fhe  was  received  by 
her  fubjeCts  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  Never  did  a 
prince  afcend  a throne  under  circumftances  of  greater  diffi- 
culty, or  conduct  herfelf  at  firft  with  more  prudence.  Find- 
ing the  Proteftant  religion  completely  eftablifhed  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  fhe  very  properly  took  into  power  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  that  party ; and,  to  remove  all  dread  of  moleft- 
ation  from  the  minds  of  their  followers,  fhe  formally  declared, 
“ that  until  fhe  fhould  take  final  orders  concerning  religion, 
with  advice  of  parliament,  any  attempt  to  alter  or  fubvert 
the  religion  which  fhe  found  univerfally  pra&ifed  in  the 
realm,  fhould  be  deemed  a capital  crime.”  The  divifion  of 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  fettlement  of  the 
Proteftant  revenues,  however,  foon  gave  rife  to  animofities  ; 
and  the  queen,  in  her  anxiety  to  pleafe  both  parties,  loft  the 
confidence  of  the  Papilts  by  her  conceflions  to  the  Protef- 
tants,  while  the  latter  were  offended  at  the  fmall  fhare  of 
fpoil  which  was  declared  to  accrue  to  them.  Diffentions 
broke  out  among  the  nobility  ; and  particularly  between  the 
earls  of  Marr  and  Huntley.  The  latter,  who  was  a zealous 
Catholic,  preffed  the  queen  to  reftore  popery ; and  finding 
his  counfels  negle&ed  by  the  influence  of  Marr,  firft  attempted 
to  affaffinate  him,  and  thereafter  raifed  the  ftandard  of  rebel- 
lion againft  his  fovereign.  The  earl  of  Murray  marched  to 
oppofe  him,  and  after  a bloody  conteft  put  his  forces  to  the 
rout. 

The  year  following  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Mary,  who  was 
defirous  of  entering  into  a more  intimate  correfpondence  with 
Elizabeth,  employed  Maitland  to  defire  a perfonal  interview 
with  her,  but  the  Englifh  queen  declined  the  meeting.  In 
1563,  the  Scottifh  fovereign  avowed  her  determination  to 
contract  a fecond  marriage,  an  event  for  which  the  nation 
in  general  was  extremely  anxious,  in  order  that  the  crown 
might  be  continued  in  the  right  line  of  its  ancient  poffeffors. 
Many  fuitors  of  great  eminence,  among  the  princes  of 
Europe,  prefented  themfelves  ; but  thefe  were  all  re- 
jected in  favour  of  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  eldeft 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  had  been  forced  to  feek 
refuge  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  royal 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  July  1565,  in  conformity 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ; and  not  content 
with  elevating  this  undeferving  man  to  her  bed,  the  queen 
iffued  proclamations  at  the  fame  time,  conferring  upon  him 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Scots.  All  thofe  who  had  oppofed 
the  marriage  were  treated  with  great  feverity  ; particularly 
the  earl  of  Murray,  who,  having  taken  up  arms,  was  de- 
feated, and  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
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With  this  raffi  ftep  began  the  misfortunes  of  Mary. 
Henceforth  her  life  is  one  continued  fcene  of  political  folly, 
and  perfonal  imbecility.  Inftigated  by  hatred  to  all  thofe 
who  manifelted  an  averllon  to  Darnley,  ffie  renounced 
that  prudent  conduft  which  had  hitherto  enabled  her  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  her  crown  in  the  midft  of  con- 
flicting faftions.  Her  Proteflant  counfellors  were  now  dif- 
miffed  ; Are  joined  the  league  of  Catholic  princes  againft  the 
reformers  ; and  evinced  her  full  determination  to  reftore  the 
Romifh  religion  in  Scotland.  The  effefts  of  this  new  fyftem 
of  policy  loon  became  vifible.  The  time  of  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  was  fhortened  ; and  by  a new  proclamation, 
the  I ath  of  March  was  fixed  for  its  meeting.  Mary  refolved, 
without  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder  of  the 
malcontent  nobles,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  take  fome  meafures 
towards  the  re-eftablifhment  of  her  favourite  worihip.  The 
ruin  of  Murray  and  his  party  feemed  now  inevitable,  and 
the  danger  of  the  reformed  church  imminent,  when  an  event 
unexpeftedly  happened  which  faved  both.  This  was  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  the  queen’s  favourite,  by  her  hufband, 
and  feveral  of  the  nobility,  in  her  own  prefence,  which 
roufed  her  indignation  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  completely 
alienated  her  affeftions  from  Darnley,  who  had  already  dif- 
guftea  her  by  his  infolence  and  his  licentioufnefs.  Having 
been  confined,  however,  by  the  confpirators,  (he  was  obliged 
to  diffemble,  in  order  to  detach  the  king  from  their  party, 
a projeCt  in  which  (he  completely  fucceeded,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  regain  her  liberty.  Murray  and  the  exiled  nobles 
were  immediately  received  into  favour  ; and  Morton,  and  the 
reft  of  the  murderers,  were  compelled  to  feek  fafety  in 
England. 

The  charm,  which  had  at  firft  attached  the  queen  to 
Darnley,  and  held  them  in  a happy  union,  was  now  entirely 
diflolved  5 and  love  no  longer  covering  his  follies  and  his  vices 
with  its  friendly  veil,  they  appeared  to  Mary  in  their  full 
dimenfions  and  deformity.  Though  the  king  publifhed  a 
proclamation  declaiming  all  knowledge  of  the  confpiracy 
againft  Rizzio,  the  queen  was  fully  convinced  that  he  was 
not  only  acceffary  to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  commiffion 
of  that  odious  crime.  That  very  power,  which,  with  liberal 
and  unfufpicious  fondnefs,  fhe  had  conferred  upon  him,  he 
had  employed  to  infult  her  authority,  to  limit  her  preroga- 
tive, and  to  endanger  her  perfon.  Such  an  outrage  it  was 
impoffible  any  woman  could  bear  or  forgive.  Cold  civilities, 
fecret  diftruft,  frequent  quarrels,  fucceeded  to  their  former 
tranfports  of  affeCtion  and  confidence. 

About  this  time  a new  favourite  grew  into  credit  with  the 
queen,  and  foon  gained  an  afcendancy  over  her  heart,  which 
encouraged  him  to  form  defigns  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf 
and  to  Mary.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  moil  ancient  and  powerful  families  in 
the  kingdom.  When  the  confpirators  againft  Rizzio  de- 
tained her  in  cuftody,  he  became  the  chief  inftrument  in  re- 
covering her  liberty,  and  ferved  her  with  fo  much  fidelity  and 
fuccefs,  as  made  the  deepeft  impreflion  upon  her  mind.  Her 
gratitude  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her  bounty  ; (he  raifed 
him  to  offices  of  dignity  and  truft ; and  tranfafted  no  matter 
of  importance  without  his  advice. 

The  hour  of  the  queen’s  delivery  now  approached  ; and 
fhe  was  advifed,  for  the  fake  of  perfeft  fecurity,  to  take  up 
her  refidence  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  ffie  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered  of  her  only  fon,  James,  whofe  birth 
was  happy  for  the  whole  ifland,  and  unfortunate  only  for  her. 
His  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England,  united  the  two 
divided  kingdoms  in  one  mighty  monarchy,  and  eftabliftied 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  a firm  foundation  ; while 
•ffie,  torn  early  from  her  fon  by  the  cruelty  of  her  fate,  was 


never  allowed  to  indulge  thofe  tender  paffions,  nor  to  tafte 
thofe  joys,  which  fill  the  heart  of  a mother. 

The  queen,  when  recovered,  did  not  evince  any  change  of 
fentiment  towards  her  hufband.  On  the  contrary,  the  breach 
between  them  became  every  day  wider,  not withfta- ding  the 
attempts  of  the  French  ambaffador  to  effeft  a reconciliation. 
Her  attachment  moreover  to  Bothwell  increafed,  in  propor- 
tion as  her  love  for  Darnley  declined.  At  length  the  latter 
was  murdered  by  the  explofion  of  fome  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, placed  under  the  houfe  he  had  been  inticed  to 
refide  in  at  Edinburgh,  and  Bothwell  was  accufed  of  and 
profecuted  for  the  murder,  but  was  acquitted  on  a trial  by 
his  peers.  Of  his  guilt,  however,  not  the  flighted  doubt 
can  be  entertained ; and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Mary 
herfelf  was  acceffary  to  the  crime. 

Bothwell  now  redoubled  his  affiduities  to  fix  the  affeftions 
of  the  queen,  and  having  fucceeded  in  that  objeft  to  his  utmoft 
wifh,  he  carried  her  to  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  where  ffie 
remained  a willing  prifoner,  till  matters  were  finally  arranged 
for  their  nuptials,  when  ffie  removed  to  Holyrood  Houfe,  and 
was  foon  afterwards  united  to  Bothwell,  whom  ffie  created 
duke  of  Orkney.  This  ftep,  the  moil  unjultifiable  of  all 
her  follies,  was  the  prelude  to  her  ruin.  The  nobles  almoit 
immediately  confederated  againft  her  and  Bothwell,  wh© 
was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  in  England,  while  ffie  herfelf  fell 
into  the  hands  of  her  incenfed  fubjefts.  By  them  ffie  was 
conducted  firft  to  Edinburgh,  and  fubfequently  to  Lochleven 
caftle.  The  confederate  leaders  affumed  the  title  of  lords 
of  the  fecret  council,  and  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  whole 
regal  authority.  Deliberations  were  held  to  fix  the  deftiny 
of  the  nation,  and  to  determine  refpefting  the  perfon  of  the 
queen.  The  refult  was,  that  ffie  was  compelled  to  refign 
the  crown  in  favour  of  her  fon,  who  was  inftantly  pro- 
claimed, and  the  earl  of  Murray  was  invefted  with  the  dignity 
of  regent. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  firft  aft  of  the  regent  was 
to  call  a parliament,  in  which  all  the  meafures  of  the  con- 
federates were  confirmed.  But  notwithftanding  this,  Mary 
ltill  had  many  friends  who  were  ready  to  fupport  her  caufe, 
if  ffie  could  regain  her  liberty.  Apprized  of  thefe  favour- 
able fentiments,  ffie  ufed  every  effort  to  effeft  her  efcape,  and 
at  length  fucceeded  in  her  objeft,  in  a manner  no  lefs  fur- 
prifing  to  her  friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.  By 
the  influence  of  her  charms,  ffie  captivated  young  Douglas, 
the  brother  of  the  owner  of  the  caftle,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  join  in  a plot  for  her  liberation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
appointed  night,  having  ltolen  the  keys  from  his  brother’s 
room,  he  allowed  Mary  to  pafs  out,  and  then  locking  the 
doors  again,  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  The  queen  en- 
tered a boat  prepared  for  her,  and  landed  fafely  on  the  ftiore, 
where  ffie  was  received  by  lord  Seaton,  fir  James  Hamilton, 
and  fome  other  of  her  friends,  who  had  been  apprized  of 
the  plot.  Inftantly  mounting  on  horfeback  ffie  fled  to 
Hamilton,  where  (lie  was  joined  by  a number  of  the  nobility, 
and  in  a few  days  found  herfelf  furrounded  by  a formidable 
army.  In  this  critical  fituation,  the  genius  and  prudence  of 
the  regent  were  eminently  diiplayed.  While  he  amufed 
the  queen  for  fome  days  by  negociations,  he  employed  him- 
felf with  the  utmoft  indultry  in  drawing  together  his  adhe- 
rents from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  foon  as  he 
was  in  a condition  to  take  the  field,  he  broke  off  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  determined  to  hazard  a battle.  Mary,  whofe 
intereft  it  was  to  delay  thedecifion  of  her  fate,  imprudently 
favoured  his  wiffies.  She  attacked  his  army  in  an  advan- 
tageous pofition  at  Langfide,  and  being  completely  defeated, 
fled  to  England,  and  threw  herfelf  upon  the  generality  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  ffie  was  detained  a prifoner  for 
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the  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  at  laft  tried  and 
executed  upon  an  accufation  of  high  treafon.  See  Mary. 

In  the  mean  time  the  regent  Murray,  by  his  vigorous  ad- 
miniftration,  foon  reftored  Scotland  to  tranquillity  ; and 
continued  to  govern  without  any  ferious  moleftation  till  his 
death  in  1570,  by  the  hand  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  his  high  office  by  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
during  whofe  rule,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors  Marr  and 
Morton,  the  kingdom  was  diftra&ed  by  civil  war.  “ Fellow 
citizens,  friends,  brothers,  took  different  fides,  and  ranged 
themfelves  under  the  ftandards  of  the  contending  fa&ions. 
In  every  county,  and  almofl  in  every  town  and  village, 
king’s  men  and  queen’s  men  were  names  of  diftin&ion. 
Political  hatred  deftroyed  all  natural  ties,  and  extinguifhed 
the  reciprocal  good  will  and  confidence  which  hold  mankind 
together  in  fociety.  Religious  zeal  mingled  itfelf  with  thefe 
civil  diftin&ions,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  heighten  and 
inflame  them.” 

Morton,  the  laft  regent,  during  the  minority  of  James, 
having  excited  the  enmity  of  fevcral  of  the  nobility,  was 
accufed  of  being  acceffary  to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and 
fuffered  for  that  crime  in  1581,  though  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt  were  far  from  being  fatisfa&ory.  After  this  event, 
James  himfelf  began  to  exercife  the  fovereign  authority ; 
but  his  love  for  favouritifm  proved  prejudicial  to  his  own 
peace  and  that  of  his  kingdom,  by  fomenting  jealoufy 
among  his  nobles.  One  of  thefe  favourites,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  conduced  himfelf  in  fo  arrogant  and  tyrannical  a 
manner,  that  a confederacy  was  formed  againft  him ; and 
the  king  was  forced  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  offices  and 
honours,  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

James  having  been  bred  in  the  principles  of  the  Proteftant 
faith,  exerted  himfelf  on  every  occafion  to  fecure  the  re- 
formed church  from  the  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the 
Catholic  party,  which  was  fynonimous  with  the  queen’s 
party,  and  continued  to  be  very  formidable  fo  long  as  fhe 
lived.  When  his  mother  was  put  to  death  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, however,  he  remonftrated  ftrongly  againft  her  condudf, 
and  even  declared  war ; but  that  wily  princefs  foon  found 
means  to  foothe  his  anger,  and  regain  his  friendfhip.  During 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  James  was  conftantly  in  danger  of  his 
life  from  the  plots  of  the  Popifh  lords,  towards  whom  he 
filewed  more  lenity  than  was  probably  politic  or  prudent. 
On  one  occafion  his  perfon  was  feized  by  Bothwell,  but  he 
happily  contrived  to  efcape  from  his  power,  before  any  of 
the  ulterior  objefts  of  that  bold  meafure  could  be  effefted. 
Several  attempts  to  murder  him  were  likewife  made,  by 
various  perfons  ; but  the  raoft  dangerous,  though  unfuc- 
cefsful,  confpiracy  formed  againft  his  life,  was  that  ufually 
denominated  the  Gowrie  confpiracy,  from  the  title  of  the 
principal  aftor,  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie.  From  the 
myftery  in  which  all  its  circumftances  are  involved,  it  has 
greatly  excited  the  attention  of  hiftorians  ; fome  even  quef- 
tioning  the  exiftence  of  any  plot,  and  maintaining  that  the 
king  murdered  the  Ruthvens  without  any  reafonable  caufe. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  juftly  confidered  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  as  extremely  improbable ; though  it  mult  be  con- 
feffed  that  the  condudl  of  James,  and  the  impreffion  on  the 
public  mind  againft  him  at  the  time,  call  an  air  of  great  fuf- 
picion  over  the  whole  tranfa&ion. 

From  this  period  no  event  of  material  intereft  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Scotland  occurred  till  the  year  1603,  when  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth  opened  the  way  for  the  acceflion 
of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  laid  the  bafts  of 
that  more  intimate  union,  which  has  fince  confolidated  the 
power  and  refources,  and  raifed  to  an  unparalleled  height 
the  happinefs,  profperity,  and  glory  of  our  ifland.  The 


annaL  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  henceforth  fo  much  iden- 
tified, that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  treat  them  feparately. 
The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  for  the  continuation  of 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland  to  the  article  England.  He  will 
alfo  find  fome  details  of  portions  of  the  fubjeft  under  the 
words  Union,  Stuart,  Prince  Charles,  and  others,  de- 
fignating  leading  events  or  chara&ers. 

General  Afpc8  of  the  Country,  the  Soil,  and  Climate. — The 
moft  prominent  features  in  the  general  afpetf.  of  Scotland 
are  its  barren  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  numerous  and 
extenfive  lakes  which  fill  the  intervening  vallies.  In  fome 
diftrifts  the  hills  are  covered  with  herbage,  but  in  general 
they  exhibit  only  heath  vegetating  above  peat,  rock,  or 
gravel : hence,  whether  the  eye  afcends  the  mountains,  or 
glances  over  the  vales,  the  fcenery  which  is  prefented  to  the 
view,  though  often  grand  and  pifturefque,  is  feldom  na- 
turally rich.  On  the  former,  the  figns  of  fterility  are  al- 
ways apparent ; and  as  the  foil  of  the  latter  is  ufually  mixed 
with  the  fubftances  compofing  the  hills,  no  high  degree  of 
fertility  can  be  expedled.  Thefe  remarks  apply  to  almoft 
every  part  of  the  Highlands,  which  comprehend  about 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland.  South  of  the 
Forth,  however,  and  even  in  a few  of  the  eaftern  counties 
farther  to  the  northward,  the  character  of  the  fcenery  is 
more  improved,  and  the  foil,  though  extremely  various,  is 
frequently  as  fertile  as  in  any  diftriift  of  England.  As  to 
the  climate  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  fuch  as  a knowledge  of 
its  latitude,  and  of  its  peculiar  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  oceans,  would  point  it  out  to  be. 
Both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts,  but  particularly  on 
the  latter,  rains  are  extremely  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Snow  in  general  lies  only  for  a Ihort  time, 
even  in  the  central  diftricts ; for  though  it  often  falls  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  it  is  feldom  attended,  as  in  fome  more 
fouthern  counties,  by  intenfe  and  long  continued  frofts. 
The  loweft  average  heat  is  410. 11  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
higheft  50°-326 ; fo  that  the  annual  average  temperature 
of  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  computed  to  be  from  450  to 
470  of  the  fame  fcale.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  fome  of 
the  vallies  of  Moray,  the  influence  of  the  fun’s  rays  is  fo 
afiifted  by  circumftances,  that  corn  ripens  there  as  foon  as 
in  Yorkfhire  or  Northumberland. 

Rivers. — Scotland  abounds  with  ftreams  of  various  mag- 
nitude, moft  of  which  fall  into  the  Northern  or  German 
ocean.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  Tweed,  Forth*  and 
Tay,  on  the  eaft  coaft  ; and  the  Clyde  on  the  weft  coaft. 
Tweed  is  a beautiful  and  paftoral  river,  which  difcharges 
its  waters  into  the  fea  at  Berwick.  It  is  noted  for  its 
falmon  fifheries,  and  for  the  circumllance  of  its  forming  the 
boundary  for  feveral  miles  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  Forth  and  Tay  both  form  large  eftuaries,  called  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Tay,  which  ferve  important  purpofes  in  com- 
merce. On  the  former  are  fituated  the  town  and  port  of 
Leith,  and  on  the  latter  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth. 
The  falmon  filheries  of  the  Tay  are  the  moft  valuable  in 
Great  Britain,  and  afford  a conftant  fupply  to  the  markets 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  But  Clyde  claims  a pre- 
eminence over  all  thefe  rivers  in  commercial  utility,  and  per- 
haps alfo  in  piclurefque  beauty.  Taking  its  rife  from  a hill 
in  Tweedale,  it  flows  firft  in  a northerly,  and  afterwards  in 
a wefterly  dire&ion,  exhibiting  in  its  progrefs  much  in- 
terefting  fcenery.  On  its  banks  are  fituated  the  towns  of 
Lanark,  Hamilton,  Glafgow,  Rutherglen,  Dumbarton, 
Port-Glafgow,  and  Greenock. 

The  other  rivers  of  Scotland,  which  deferve  notice,  are 
the  Annan  and  Nith  in  Dumfriesfhire,  the  Eden  in  Fife- 
fhire,  the  Dee  and  Don  in  Aberdeenlhire,  the  Spey  in 
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Eanfffliire,  the  Nefs  and  Beauly,  which  form  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  the  Grady  and  Conan,  which  form  the  Frith  of 
Cromarty. 

Lakes  and  Lochs.— The  numerous  and  beautiful  lakes 
interfperfed  throughout  Scotland,  and  efpecially  through- 
out its  mountainous  tradls,  conftitute  a very  ftriking  and 
interefting  feature  in  its  fcenery.  The  chief  in  extent  and 
beauty  is  that  of  Lomond,  ftudded  with  illets,  and  adorned 
with  Ihores  of  the  great  eft  diverlity.  Eaitwards  from  this 
lake  are  thofe  of  Kettering,  Chroin,  Achray,  Vanachoir, 
and  Lubnaig ; all  of  them  dillinguifhed  by  Angular  and 
pifturefque  fcenes.  The  lake  of  Menteith  is  alfo  in  this 
vicinity.  In  Galloway  are  many  fine  lakes,  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  which  (lands  the  village  of  New  Galloway. 
Lochleven,  in  Fifefhire,  derives  fame  at  once  from  its 
beauty,  and  from  its  hiftorical  intereft,  as  the  refidence  of 
queen  Mary,  when  a prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  confederate 
nobles.  The  lakes  formed  by  the  Tay  are  both  numerous 
and  extenfive : the  principal  or  them  are  Rannock,  Lyd- 
dock,  Erricht,  and  Loch  Tay.  The  lalt,  in  particular,  is 
a grand  and  beautiful  expanfe  of  water,  of  fuch  le;  gth  as 
rather  to  refemble  a noble  river.  Loch  Nefs,  in  Invernefs- 
Ihire,  is  equally  noted  for  its  extent  and  the  charms  of  its 
fcenery.  Its  ufual  depth  is  from  60  to  135  fathoms ; and 
hence  is  to  be  explained  the  phenomenon  of  its  never  freezing, 
even  in  the  coldelt  winters.  This  lake  forms  part  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  interfeft  the  kingdom,  from  the  Moray 
Frith  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which,  we  trull,  are  dellined 
ffiortly  to  become  of  high  importance  in  forwarding  the 
commercial  profperity  of  the  kingdom.  The  other  chief 
lakes  of  Scotland  are  Loch  Loil,  Loch  Naver,  and  Loch 
Shin,  in  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs  ; Loch  Fainifh,  in  Rofs- 
fhire  ; the  Lochy  and  Laggen,  in  Invernefsfhire  ; and  Loch 
Awe,  in  Argylefhire. 

Friths  and  Inlets  of  the  Sea. — Scotland  is  much  indented 
with  arms  of  the  fea,  which  enter  deep  into  the  land.  This 
indentation  is  highly  beneficial : it  facilitates  commerce,  as 
each  of  thefe  branches  fo  far  ferves  the  purpofes  of  a canal ; 
it  promotes  the  filheries,  as  it  brings  them  more  within 
reach  ; and  it  renders  the  climate  more  temperate,  from  the 
influence  of  fea-breezes.  As  even  the  Ihortelt  defcription 
of  theie  friths  and  inlets  feparately  would  extend  this  article 
much  beyond  its  prefcribed  limits,  we  lhall  content  our- 
felves  with  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Thofe  on  the 
eallern  coall,  beginning  from  the  fouth,  are  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  Moray  Frith,  the  Frith  of 
Beauly,  Cromarty  Frith,  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  Thurfo  and 
Dunnet  bays,  Kyle  of  Tongue,  Loch  Eribol,  and  the  bay 
of  Durnels.  Thofe  on  the  welt  coall,  beginning  from  the 
north,  are  Loch  Inchard,  Loch  Laxford,  Loch  Aflint, 
Loch  Enard,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ew,  Gairloch,  Loch 
Torridon,  Loch  Carron,  Lochallh,  Loch  Duich,  Loch 
Hourn,  Loch  Nevilh,  Loch  Aylort,  Loch  Moydart,  Loch 
Sunart,  Linnhe  Loch,  Lochiel,  Loch  Leven,  Loch  Creran, 
Loch  Etive,  Loch  Melfort,  Crajgnilh,  Loch  Swain,  Loch 
Killifport,  Loch  Tarbat,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Loch  Fyne, 
Loch  Long,  Loch  Gair,  Loch  Streven,  Loch  Ryan,  the 
bay  of  Glenluce,  Wigton  bay,  Kirkcudbright  bay,  bay  of 
Nith,  and  the  Solway  Frith.  Moll  of  the  above  rivers, 
lakes,  friths,  and  inlets  of  the  fea,  are  noticed  under  their 
refpe&ive  names,  or  under  thofe  of  the  counties  to  which 
they  more  immediately  belong. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  of  Scotland,  as  already  men- 
tioned, occupy  a large  proportion  of  its  lurface,  and  con- 
ftitute a prominent  and  diftinfrtive  feature  in  its  geographical 
character.  The  principal  chains  are  the  Grampian  hills, 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  the  Lammar  Muir.  The  firlt  ex- 


tends almoft  entirely  acrofs  the  kingdom,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  Cowal  in  Argylefhire.  In  their  weftern 
range,  they  form  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Highlands  ; 
and  are  celebrated  in  hillory  for  the  Hand  made  upon  their 
acclivities,  by  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus,  againft  the 
Roman  general  Agricola.  The  fecond  chain  commence® 
near  Edinburgh,  and  running  fouthwards  through  Lothian, 
joins  Tweedale  hills;,  and  the  third,  beginning  near  the 
eallern  coall  of  Berwicklhire,  ftretches  to  the  weftward 
through  the  Merfe.  In  the  province  of  Galloway  is  a 
fourth  extenfive  afl'emblage  of  hills,  which  do  not,  however, 
form  an  uniform  chain.  With  refpeft  to  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  they  do  not  admit  of  arrangement  into 
diftindt  groups ; and,  therefore,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  notice 
fome  of  the  more  remarkable  among  them  for  fize  and  eleva- 
tion. Ben  Nevis  is  the  higheft  mountain  in  Britain,  its 
fummit  being  4350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  On  its 
north-eall  fide  it  prefents  a moll  prodigious  precipice,  nearly 
perpendicular,  which  is  faid  to  be  1500  feet  in  height. 
The  profpedl  from  this  hill  is  truly  fublime,  and  extends  on 
all  fides  a diftance  of  80  miles.  The  next  mountain  in 
point  of  elevation  is  Cairngorm,  or  the  Blue  mountain, 
which  is  conflantly  covered  with  fnow,  and  is  remarkable 
for  quartz  of  different  colours,  well  known  to  lapidaries 
under  the  name  of  Cairngorms.  The  other  chief  mountains 
in  this  diftridt  are  thofe  of  Braemaron,  Scairfoch,  and  Ben 
Awn.  To  the  Grampian  ridge  belong  Ben  Lomond, 
3262  feet  high ; Ben  Ledi,  3009 ; Ben  More,  3903  ; Ben 
Lawres,  4015  ; Shihallion,  3564;  and  Ben  Verlich,  3300; 
befides  fome  fcarcely  lefs  important  elevations  on  the  eall. 
Mount  Battock,  in  Kincardinelhire,  is  3465  feet  high ; and 
Ben  Cruachan,  a folitary  hill  in  Argylelhire,  3300.  In 
the  more  northern  divifion  of  the  Highlands,  the  mountains 
are  yet  more  numerous,  but  not  fo  memorable.  The  chief 
of  them  are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Chat,  Ben  Chalker,  Ben 
Golich,  Ben  Folkaig,  Ben  Nore,  and  the  hills  of  Cuinak, 
all  in  Rofslhire  ; and  Ben  Ormord,  Ben  Cliberg,  Ben  Grim, 
the  Paps  of  Caithnefs,  Ben  Hop,  and  Ben  Lugal,  in  Caith- 
nefs and  Sutherland.  Along  the  whole  of  the  weftern  coall, 
the  fcenery  is  bold  and  precipitous  in  its  character.  One 
part  of  it,  extending  from  Loch  Kichard  24  miles  to  the 
fouth,  prefents  a moll  lingular  appearance,  as  if  mountains 
had  been  broken  in  pieces,  and  fmall  lakes  interfperfed 
among  the  fragments. 

Mineral  Products. — The  mineral  produfts  of  Scotland 
are  numerous,  and  are,  in  many  inllances,  fupplied  in  fuch 
abundance,  as  to  form  important  objects  of  traffic.  Gold 
was  formerly  procured,  in  the  fands  of  Elvan,  a rivulet  which 
joins  the  Clyde  ; and  a place  ft  ill  exiits,  called  Gold-fcour, 
where  the  Germans  ufed  to  walh  the  fands : but  fcarcely 
any  has  been  found  recently.  The  filver  difcovered  in 
Scotland  has  hitherto  been  of  little  account ; the  chief  mine 
was  that  at  Alva,  which  has  latterly  only  afforded  cobalt. 
Nor  can  Scotland  boaft  of  copper,  though  a fmall  quantity 
was  found  in  the  Ochils,  near  Alva ; and  it  is  faid  that  the 
illands  of  Zetland  offer  fome  indications  of  that  metal.  It 
has  alfo  been  found  at  Colvend,  in  Galloway  ; at  Curry,  in 
Lothian ; at  Oldwich,  in  Caithnefs ; and  Kippern,  in  Rofs- 
lhire. The  lead-mines  in  the  fouth  of  Lanarklhire  have 
been  long  known.  Thofe  of  Wanlock-head  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries, and  belong  to  another  proprietor.  Thefe  mines 
yield  yearly  above  2000  tons.  The  Sufannah  vein,  Lead- 
hills,  has  been  worked  for  fixty  years,  and  produced  vaft 
wealth.  Some  flight  veins  of  lead  have  alfo  been  found  in 
the  weftern  Highlands,  particularly  in  Arran.  Iron  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland ; the  Carron  ore  is  the 
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molt  known,  which  Mr.  Kirwan  defcribes  as  being  an  argil- 
laceous iron-ftone  of  a blueilh-grey,  internally  of  a dark 
ochre-yellow.  It  is  found  in  flaty  maffes,  and  in  nodules,  in 
an  adjacent  coal-mine,  of  which  it  fometimes  forms  the  roof. 
At  the  Carron-works  this  ore  is  often  fmelted  with  the 
red  greafy  iron  ore  from  Ulverfton,  in  Lancalhire,  which 
imparts  eafier  fufion,  and  fuperior  value.  Calamine  and  zinc 
are  alfo  found  at  Wanlock-head ; and  it  is  faid  that  plum- 
bago and  antimony  may  be  traced  in  the  Highlands.  Coal  has 
been  worked  for  a fuccefiion  of  ages.  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  his 
defcription  of  Europe,  written  about  1450,  maintains  that  he 
beheld,  with  wonder,  black  ftones  given  as  alms  to  the  poor  of 
Scotland.  But  the  ufe  of  this  mineral  may  be  traced  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  earlielt  account  given  of  the  Scottilh 
coal  is  contained  in  a book  publilhed  by  one  George  Sinclair, 
who  calls  himfelf  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Glafgow,  but 
his  name  cannot  be  traced  in  the  univerftty  lift.  He  explains 
with  fome  exaftnefs  the  manner  of  working  coal,  and  men- 
tions the  fubterraneous  walls  of  whin  which  interfedl  the 
ftrata,  particularly  a remarkable  one,  vifible  from  the  river 
Tyne,  where  it  forms  a cataraft,  and  palling  by  Prefton- 
Pans  to  the  Ihore  of  Fife.  Mr.  Williams  has  recently  given 
his  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  with  much  praftical  Ikill. 
The  Lothians,  and  Fifelhire  particularly,  abound  with  this 
ufeful  mineral,  which  alfo  extends  into  Ayrlhire ; and  near 
Irvine  is  found  a curious  variety,  called  ribbon  coal.  A 
Angular  coal,  in  veins  of  mineral,  has  been  found  at  Caftle- 
Leod,  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  Rofslhire.  Among  the 
lefs  important  minerals  of  Scotland,  is  the  new  earth  found  at 
Strontian,  in  the  diftridt  of  Sunart,  and  parifh  of  Ardnamur- 
clean,  Argylelhire,  which  is  now  introduced  into  numerous 
fyftems  of  mineralogy  and  chemiftry.  Ben  Nevis  affords 
beautiful  granite.  Fine  ftatuary  marble  is  found  in  Affynt, 
and  at  Blair  Gowrie,  in  Perthlhire.  A black  marble,  fretted 
with  white,  like  lace- work,  occurs  near  fort  William  ; dark 
brown  with  white  at  Cambuflang,  Clydefdale.  Jafper  is 
found  in  various  parts  ; Arthur’s  feat  offers  a curious  va- 
riety : and  on  the  weftern  fhore  of  Icolmkill,  are  many 
curious  pebbles  of  various  defcnptions.  Fuller’s-earth  is 
found  near  Campbeltown,  in  Cantire  ; and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  there  mull  be  a vaft  mafs  of  talc,  equal  to  that  of  Muf- 
covy,  in  the  mountains  which  give  rife  to  the  river  Findom, 
as  large  pebbles  of  it  are  fometimes  found  in  that  ftream. 

Natural  Curiojities. — Scotland,  like  other  mountainous 
countries,  abounds  with  Angular  fcenes  and  natural  cu- 
rioftties.  The  caves  on  the  ihore  near  Col  vend,  in  Gal- 
loway, are  well  worthy  of  notice  ; and  the  beautiful  falls 
of  the  Clyde,  near  Lanark,  have  defervedly  excited  much 
attention.  On  the  eaft  of  this  part  of  Scotland,  are  the 
paftoral  vales  of  the  Tweed  and  Teviot,  celebrated  in  fong  ; 
the  deep  pafs  of  the  Peaths  ; and  the  romantic  rock  of  Bafs, 
the  haunt  of  the  folan  goofe.  The  bafaltic  columns  of  Ar- 
thur’s feat,  near  Edinburgh,  deferve  infpeftion.  On  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Forth,  near  Dyfart,  a coal-mine  has, 
for  ages,  been  on  Are,  probably  from  decompofed  pyrites, 
and  has  fupplied  Buchanan  with  a curious  defcription. 
The  beauties  of  Loch  Lomond  have  been  often  defcribed, 
but  the  trofacs,  or  Angular  hills  around  lake  Ketterin,  form 
a new  acquiAtion  to  the  traveller.  The  hills  of  Kinnoul, 
near  Perth,  conftitute  a great  curioftty,  prefenting  a mafs  of 
uncommon  minerals.  The  numerous  lakes  and  mountains  need 
not  be  again  mentioned.  Many  of  the  rocks  off  the  coaft  of 
Aberdeenlhire  allume  Angular  forms  of  arches,  pillars,  &c.  ; 
and  the  fpace  from  Trouphead  to  Portfoy  abounds  in 
uncommon  rocks,  and  Angular  marine  productions.  The 
caves  of  Nigg,  in  Rofslhire,  are  worth  viAting,  and  the 
more  northern  Ihores  prefent  innumerable  wild  fcenes  of 


favage  nature.  Near  Lathron,  in  Caithnefs,  is  a large  cave 
into  which  the  inhabitants  fail  to  kill  feals.  Nofs  Head  pre 
fents  a Angular  quarry  of  Aate,  marked  with  various  me 
tallic  Agures.  The  ifles  Stroma,  near  the  northern  Ihore 
preferve  dead  bodies  for  a long  time  without  corruption. 
Near  Tong  is  the  cave  Frafgill,  about  Afty  feet  high  and 
twenty  wide,  variegated  with  a thoufand  colours,  which  are 
loft  in  each  other  with  a delicacy  and  foftnefs  that  no  art  can 
imitate.  On  the  eaft  of  Durnefsisthe  cave  of  Smo,  within 
which  is  the  refemblance  of  a gate,  fucceeded  by  a fmall  lake 
of  frelh  water,  containing  trout ; the  extent  of  this  fub- 
terraneous lake  has  never  been  explored.  The  Angularity 
of  the  coaft  of  Edrachills,  fouth  of  Loch  Inchard,  may  like- 
wife  be  mentioned  as  a natural  curio Aty,  as  may  alfo  the 
grand  cataract  of  Kineag  river,  and  the  cave  of  Gandeman, 
near  Affynt  Point.  The  cafcade  of  Glamma,  in  the  heights 
of  Glen  Elchaig,  is  truly  fublime,  amidft  the  conftant  dark- 
nefs  of  hills  and  woods.  Ben  Nevis  will,  of  courfe,  attradl 
notice  from  its  Angular  form  and  elevation.  According  to 
Mr.  Williams,  it  conftfts  of  one  folid  mafs  of  red  granite, 
which  he  traced  at  the  bafe  for  four  miles  along  the  courfe 
of  a rivulet  on  the  eaft  ; the  height  of  this  mafs  he  com- 
putes at  3600  feet,  and  above  it  are  ftratifted  rocks,  the  nature 
of  which  he  does  not  explain,  but  he  fays  that  thofe  on  the 
fummit  are  fo  hard  and  tough,  that  wrought  iron  is  inferior 
to  them  in  thefe  qualities.  The  ftupendous  precipice  on 
the  north-eaft  fide  exhibits  almoft  an  entire  feftion  of  the 
mountain.  In  Argylelhire  the  marine  cataradt  of  Loch 
Etif,  the  beautiful  lake  of  Awe,  and  the  environs  of  In- 
verary, prefent  the  chief  objedts  of  curioftty. 

Sketch  of  the  Agriculture. — Scotland,  with  refpedt  to  agri- 
culture, exhibits  great  variations,  from  caufes  partly  of  a 
moral,  but  chiefly  of  a phyflcal  nature.  To  give  his  readers 
juft  ideas  on  this  fubjedt,  fir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  “ General 
Report,”  has  divided  the  country  into  nine  diftridts,  each 
diftinguiftied  by  fome  peculiarities  of  furface,  or  relative 
circumftances,  from  the  reft.  The  ftrft  diftrift  includes  the 
counties  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  the  three  Lothians, 
and  may  be  juftly  termed,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  agri- 
cultural diltridf,  as  the  art  of  hufbandry  is  carried  on  there 
in  as  great  perfedfion  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  ( The 
proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  very  conftderable,  and 
its  farmers  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  intelligence, 
indultry,  and  capital.  In  this  diftridt  is  fltuated  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland,  which  unites  to  Agnal  advantages  of 
fituation,  a degree  of  art  and  elegance  in  its  buildings,  un- 
known in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain.  As  it  is  the  feat 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  public  offices,  and  a celebrated  uni- 
verfity, the  population  within  its  bounds  is  much  greater 
than  its  agriculture  or  commerce  would  otherwife  require. 
The  feveral  counties  which  compofe  this  diftridt  may  be  thus 
difcriminated.  Roxburghftiire,  the  moil  foutherly,  has  a 
great  extent  of  hills  of  conftderable  elevation,  and  only 
adapted  for  the  pafturing  of  ftieep  ; but  it  alfo  includes  the 
rich  vale  of  Teviot,  which  is  one  of  the  moil  improved  tradfts 
in  the  kingdom.  Berwickfhire,  though  a large  fhare  of  its 
furface  is  likewife  beft  fuited  for  palture,  contains  in  the 
Merfe,  foil  at  once  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Eaft  Lothian, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  a rich  and 
highly  improved  plain,  diverAAed  by  a few  gentle  eminences  ; 
and  yields  to  no  county  in  Great  Britain  the  palm  of  fupe- 
riority  in  agriculture.  Mid-Lothian,  though  inferior  in  foil 
to  Eaft  Lothian,  neverthelefs  raifes  excellent  corn  and  green 
crops,  and  likewife  derives  wealth  from  horticulture  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh*.  Weft  Lothian,  beftdes  being  noted 
for  the  carefalnefs  of  its  agriculture,  in  the  more  cultivated 
parts,  is  ornamented  with  many  extenftve  plantations,  while 
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its  peculiar  fituation  on  the  iouthern  bank  of  the  Forth  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery,  and  to  the  advantages 
which  the  country  poffeffes  within  itfelf. 

The  fecond  diftriCt  includes  the  counties  of  Peebles,  or 
Tweedale,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton. 
Here  are  the  higheft  mountains  fouth  of  the  Forth ; and  from 
the  great  proportion  of  hills,  and  the  fmall  extent  of  arable 
land,  more  of  the  furface  is  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  live 
ftock  than  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Yet  the  vales,  parti- 
cularly in  Dumfriesftiire,  are  of  confiderable  extent  and 
fertility,  and  exhibit  much  diverlity  of  appearance.  The 
green  hills  of  Tweedale,  and  the  intervening  vallies,  are  pro- 
lific of  corn.  Only  a fmall  proportion  of  the  territory,  how- 
ever, is  arable,  and  late  harvelts  occafionally  blalt  the  pro- 
fpeCts  of  the  farmer.  In  the  county  of  Selkirk,  formerly 
called  the  Foreft,  a dill  lefs  proportion  of  the  land  is  culti- 
vated ; but  new  plantations  begin  to  rife,  and  will  in  time 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  natural  woods,  with  which,  feveral 
centuries  ago,  this  county  abounded.  The  hills,  both  in  this 
county  and  in  that  of  Peebles,  are  covered  by  numerous 
flocks  of  ftieep,  partly  of  the  Tweedale,  but  chiefly  by  the 
Cheviot  race.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  alfo  are  found  in 
thefe  diftriCts.  In  Galloway,  its  excellent  breed  of  cattle, 
and  hardy  race  of  fheep,  are  fupported  much  better  than  for- 
merly ; and  not  only  oats  and  barley,  but  wheat  of  good 
quality  are  raifed  in  every  part  of  the  arable  traCts.  The 
valley  of  the  fouthern  Dee,  in  Kirkcudbright,  has  likewife 
been  much  improved ; and  though  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  there  are  neither  coal-pits  nor  lime-quarries,  yet  im- 
ported coal  forms  the  chief  article  of  fuel,  and  imported 
lime  the  principal  manure. 

The  third  diftriCt  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by 
means  of  a navigable  canal  communicates  with  the  German 
fea.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
and  Dumbarton.  Notwithltanding  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  from  its  expofure  to  the  fea,  and  the  extent  and 
elevation  of  its  hills,  agriculture  is  much  attended  to,  and 
in  many  parts  is  carried  on  with  great  iuccefs,  as  the  exertions 
of  the  farmers  are  Simulated  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Still,  however,  this  diftriCt  is  more  adapted  to  the  rearing  or 
fattening  of  live-ftock,  than  to  the  railing  of  corn  ; and  the 
beft  breeds  of  horfes  and  of  dairy  cows  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
From  the  concurring  caufes  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
minerals,  agriculture  has  flourifhed  in  an  ungenial  climate ; 
and  nearly  one-half,  or,  more  accurately,  feven-fifteenths 
of  the  whole  furface  are  under  cultivation.  With  only  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  extent,  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  is  included  in  this  divifion. 

In  the  fourth  diftriCt  are  included  the  counties  of  Fife, 
Kinrofs,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Forfar  or 
Angus.  This  diftriCt  exhibits  every  variety  of  foil  and 
furface,  from  the  level  and  rich  carfes  of  Stirling,  Falkirk, 
and  Gowrie,  and  the  great  valleys  of  Strathmore,  Athol, 
and  Kethnefs,  to  the  lofty  Grampians,  which  fhelter  a con- 
fiderable proportion  of  the  divifion  from  the  northern  blafts. 
In  the  rich  carfes,  and  along  the  firths  and  fea-coalt,  it 
produces  the  beft  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and  broad  clover. 
And  in  fome  of  the  inland  diftriCts  are  raifed  excellent 
crops  of  turnips,  bear,  and  oats.  Its  live-ftock  in  general 
is  of  an  excellent  defcription.  The  towns  of  Dundee, 
Perth,  Alloa,  Dumfermline,  Stirling,  St.  Andrews,  Clack- 
mannan, Kinrofs,  Forfar,  Montrofe,  Brechin,  and  a num- 
ber of  inferior  villages,  contain  two-fifths  of  its  whole  popu- 
lation. In  this  extenfive  diftriCt,  Fifefhire  is  diftinguiftied 
by  its  great  variety  of  produCtiur.s,  and  by  its  fifheries,  its 
flax  and  linen  manufactures,  its  coal-mines,  lime-works,  and 
iron-ftone,  by  its  improved  agriculture,  and  its  breeds  of 
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cattle  and  horfes.  The  fmall  county  of  Kinrofs,  orna- 
mented by  its  lake,  and  abounding  in  coal  and  lime-ftone, 
is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Formerly 
it  was  not  attractive  to  a Itranger,  but  its  afpeCt  is  now 
much  improved.  Clackmannan,  of  ftill  more  limited  ex- 
tent, but  of  greater  fertility,  is  diftinguiftied  by  a correCt 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  by  the  abundance  of  lime  and 
coal.  The  half  of  its  population  refides  in  towns  of  very 
moderate  extent.  The  county  of  Stirling  includes  every 
variety  of  foil,  from  the  rich  carfes  on  the  louth  bank  of 
the  Forth,  to  the  barren  rocks  of  Ben  Lomond.  In  the 
parifhes  of  Enrick  and  Strathblane,  there  are  rich  fields, 
cultivated  by  intelligent  and  enterprifing  farmers ; and  the 
fcenery  is  much  diverfified  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
very  extenfive  county  of  Perth  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  molt  fertile,  and  the  moft  barren  foils,  and  exhibits  the 
two  extremes  of  correCt  and  defective  agriculture.  In  the 
carfe  of  Gowrie,  and  the  valley  of  Strathearn,  there  are 
many  opulent  and  enterprifing  farmers,  who  cultivate  fuc- 
cefsfully  the  moft  fertile  foil  in  the  kingdom.  In  feveral 
of  the  fmaller  vales  an  improved  cultivation  is  alfo  general. 
But  in  the  more  remote  highland  glens,  even  where  the  land 
is  naturally  good,  improvements  in  agriculture  are  little 
known  and  lefs  praCtifed.  In  Forfarfhire,  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  in  the  rich  valley  of  Strathmore,  the  farmers 
have  been  long  diftinguiftied  for  their  exertions  ; and  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  county,  fhell-marle,  obtained  in  abun« 
dance  from  the  frelh-water  lakes,  has  contributed  very 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil. 

The  fifth  diftriCt  includes  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn,  and  contains  a greater 
extent  of  fea-coaft  than  any  of  the  preceding  divifions.  Yet 
on  the  fouth-weft,  where  it  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
ifland,  it  is  extremely  mountainous ; the  Grampians  ftretch- 
ing  from  its  boundary  with  Perthftiire  nearly  to  the  fea  at 
Aberdeen.  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  arable  land  is 
either  in  the  maritime  or  midland  parts,  there  being  very 
little  near  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Moray  enjoy  perhaps  the  beft  climate  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  for  many  centuries  wheat  has  been  cultivated 
there  to  great  advantage.  Wheat  is  alfo  raifed  fuccelsfully 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Kincardine  and  Banfffhire,  and  its 
cultivation  is  fpreading  rapidly  in  Aberdeenftiire.  The 
turnip  hufbaudry  and  artificial  graffes  are  to  be  met  with 
over  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion  in  very  great  per- 
fection. But  the  moft  ftriking  feature  in  its  cultivation  is 
the  great  expence  at  which  barren  land  is  improved,  by 
trenching  with  the  fpade  and  mattock,  which  has  been 
known  to  exceed  a hundred  pounds  for  a Angle  acre. 
This  diftriCt  in  general  raifes  food  for  the  fupport  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  in  good  feafons  exports  a confiderable 
quantity  of  grain ; but  it  is  chiefly  diftinguiftied  for  the 
rearing  of  excellent  cattle,  of  which  it  fends  yearly  great 
numbers  to  England.  Owing  to  the  large  proportion 
covered  by  mountains,  only  four  eleventh  parts  of  this  diftriCt 
are  as  yet  under  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  much  adorned 
by  plantations,  particularly  near  the  houfes  of  its  proprietors, 
and  its  natural  woods  in  Braemar  are  extenfive  and  valuable. 
Kincardinefttire,  except  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  Mar, 
is  fheltered  on  the  north  by  the,  Grampian  mountains. 
This  fmall  county  was  early  induced  to  attend  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  its  foil,  by  the  examples  of  the  late  Robert 
Barclay,  efq.  of  Ury,  and  a few  others  of  its  landed  pro- 
prietors. Aberdeenftiire,  which  fifty  years  ago  brought 
moft  of  its  work  oxer,  from  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  has  now 
taken  the  lead  in  the  rearing  of  black  cattle,  and  cultivates 
for  that  purpofe  fown  grafs  and  turnips  in  great  perfection. 
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Wheat  and  beans  alfo  are  raifed  fuccefsfully  in  the  heavy- 
loams  of  Formater,  and  on  the  ftill  heavier  clays  of  Buchan. 
Banfflhire  owed  much  to  a diftinguiffied  character,  the  earl 
of  Findlater  and  Seafield,  who  introduced  an  improved 
fyftem  of  cultivation  in  that  county,  and  encouraged  his 
farmers  to  imitate  his  example.  Not  only  near  the  fea- 
coall  of  the  Bogue  and  the  Eurie,  where  that  improved 
fyftem  began,  but  in  the  more  inland  parts,  a fpirit  of  im- 
provement has  now  become  general,  and  has  greatly  altered 
the  face  of  the  country.  Though  nature  has  done  much 
for  Moray,  yet  the  culture  of  turnips  and  of  fown  grades 
was  not,  till  within  the  laft  thirty  years,  fo  general,  as  in 
lefs  favoured  counties  ; but  of  late,  both  thefe  and  corn 
crops,  with  the  rearing  of  live  ftock,  have  been  attended 
to  with  ardour  and  perfeverance. 

In  the  ftxth  diftridt  are  included  the  two  extenfive  coun- 
ties of  Argyle  and  Invernefs,  comprehending  nearly  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  furface  of  Scotland.  About  two- 
nineteenth  parts  of  this  diftridt  are  cultivated,  and  produdtive. 
Near  Invernefs,  at  Campbeltown,  in  Argyiefhire,  and  in 
fome  other  fpots,  wheat  and  turnips  are  fuccefsfully  culti- 
vated, but  in  general  the  country  is  unfit  for  tillage,  except 
on  a fmall  fcale  ; its  grazings,  however,  are  extenfive,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  live-ftock.  It  likewife  con- 
tains a great  extent  of  plantations,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Cocillmore,  or  great  foreft  of  Scotland.  The  black  cattle 
of  this  diftridt  are  in  high  eftimation  as  excellent  feeders. 
The  hardy  breed  of  Tweedale  fheep,  and  in  fome  inftances 
thofe  of  Cheviot,  occupy  the  hills.  This  divifion  extends 
acrofs  the  ifland  ; and  the  Caledonian  canal  is  now  carrying 
on  diredtly  through  it,  from  the  German  fea  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  carry  induftry  and 
wealth  into  this  remote  diftridt,  and  furnilh  the  means  of 
facilitating  and  enlarging  the  commerce  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  feventh  diftridt  includes  the  counties  of  Cromarty, 
Rof^,  Sutherland,  and  Caithnefs.  It  is  in  fome  refpedts 
fuperior  to  the  former,  though  more  northerly.  Ealt  Rofs, 
with  a part  of  Cromarty,  contains  a confiderable  proportion 
of  excellent  foil ; and  both  the  wheat  and  turnip  hufbandry 
are  carried  on  fuccefsfully.  The  eaftern  coaft  of  Suther- 
land, and  the  plains  of  Caithnefs,  are  alio  good  corn  coun- 
ties. Weft  Rofs,  and  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  Suther- 
land, of  Cromarty,  and  of  that  portion  of  Caithnefs  which 
bounds  with  Sutherland,  are  rugged  and  unprodudtive.  Not 
a tenth  part  of  this  diftridt  is  capable  of  being  cultivated, 
and  only  a twelfth  part  of  the  people  refides  in  towns  or 
villages  ; yet,  by  the  introdudtion  of  (heep-farming,  by  en- 
couraging manufactures,  and,  above  all,  by  the  extenfive 
filheries  of  herring  and  cod,  now  fuccefsfully  eftablifhed 
along  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs  ; this  diftridt  muft  foon  greatly 
increafe  in  value,  and  the  inhabitants  become  richer  and  hap- 
pier. The  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  much  improved  of 
late  years;  the  Tweedale  breed  of  fheep  is  now  fpreading 
over  the  weftern  parts  of  this  diftridt ; and  there  are  already 
about  4000  of  the  Cheviot  breed  in  various  parts  of  it, 
more  efpecially  in  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs.  The  Merino 
breed,  and  crofles  of  them,  have  been  fuccefsfully  intro- 
duced into  Rofsfhire,  and  other  parts  of  this  diftridt.  Ealt 
Rofs  and  Cromarty  are  ornamented  with,  the  feats  of  the 
proprietors,  and  extenfive  plantations.  Wood  alfo  thrives 
in  Sutherland,  and  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of  Caithnefs  ; 
but  in  the  plains  of  Caithnefs,  arid  near  the  fea-coaft,  it  can- 
not be  raifed  to  advantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubfoil, 
in  general  a gritty  clofe  gravel  of  little  depth,  incumbent 
on  a horizontal  flaggy  rock,  which  keeps  the  water  near 
the  furface. 


The  iflands  which  are  included  in  the  eighth  diftridt, 
were  formerly  denominated  Ebudae,  but  are  now  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Weftern 
Iflands.  They  contain  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  total 
extent  of  Scotland,  with  about  one-eighteenth  part  of  its 
population.  Of  the  whole  furface,  nearly  one-feventh  part 
is  under  culture.  Wheat  has  been  raifed  in  fome  of  the 
iflands,  more  efpecially  Bute,  Iflay,  and  Coll ; and  turnips 
have  alfo  been  cultivated  fuccefsfully  in  Skye,  and  feme  of 
the  fmaller  iflands.  In  all  thefe  ifles  the  breed  of  black 
cattle  is  excellent,  though  in  general  fmall.  The  filheries 
and  kelp  manufacture  are  very  valuable  ; and  by  proper 
attention  to  them,  thefe  iflands  may  furnifh  a great  addi- 
tion both  to  the  wealth  and  itrength  of  the  empire. 

In  the  ninth  or  laft  dift rift  are  the  northern  iflands  of 
Orkney,  and  Zetland  or  Shetland.  The  former  contain 
about  440,  and  the  latter  nearly  880  fquare  miles,  and 
form  one  county.  Only  about  one-feventeenth  part  of  the 
whole  furface  of  thefe  iflands  is  in  cultivation.  Wheat  and 
turnips  have  both  been  tried,  and  not  without  fuccefs.  The 
pure  Merino  breed  of  fheep  has  been  introduced  into  Orkney 
recently,  and  a zeal  for  improvement  has  lately  appeared  in 
thefe  iflands,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  beft  effedts  ; 
for  they  enjoy  a very  temperate  climate,  though  in  a high 
northern  latitude.  The  ifles  being  fituated  low,  fnow  fel- 
dom  lies  many  days,  and  ice  is  never  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  thick. 

Forejis  and  Woods. — That  Scotland  was  anciently  clothed 
with  extenfive  and  luxuriant  forefts,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  concurring  evidence  of  tradition,  of  hiftory,  and 
of  the  adtual  remains  of  their  fpoils.  Innumerable  places, 
where  fcarcely  a tree  is  now  to  be  feen,  derive  their  names 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  having  been  covered  with 
wood,  or  from  the  particular  kinds  of  timber  with  which 
they  abounded  ; as  Woodhead,  Woodfide,  Aikenhead, 
Afhyhurft.  The  great  foreft  of  Selkirk,  of  which  fcarcely 
a trace  remains,  exifted,  as  appears  from  ancient  documents, 
as  late  as  the  12th  or  13th  century;  extending  over  the 
upper  parts  of  Ayrfhire,  Lanarklhire,  and  Peeblesfhire. 
The  foreft  of  Paifley  feems  to  have  communicated  with 
that  of  Selkirk,  extending,  without  much  interruption, 
through  the  higher  parts  of  Renfrewfhire,  the  marches  of 
Ayr  and  Lanarklhire  by  Loudon-hill,  to  near  the  Ihores  of 
Galloway.  The  Caledonian  foreft,  of  which  the  Roman 
hiftorians  fpeak,  appears  to  have  extended  in  a fouthern 
direction  to  the  Englilh  borders  ; and  in  a weftern,  from 
the  boundary  of  Stirlingfhire,  by  Falkirk  and  Stirling, 
(including  the  higher  grounds  of  St.  Ninian,  once  the 
royal  foreft  of  Dundaff, ) as  far  as  Gartmore  in  Pertllfltire, 
covering  the  great  mofs,  called  Mofs  Flanders,  through  a 
tradt  of  about  twenty  miles.  Of  this  no  trace  remains, 
except  Callendar  Wood,  and  Tor  Wood,  unlefs  we  trace 
it,  as  we  may,  in  the  deep  mofles,  from  fix  to  nine  feet 
under  the  furface,  incumbent  on  the  clay,  its  original  foil. 
Many  other  inftances  of  ancient  forefts,  long  fince  loft, 
might  be  given  from  authentic  records.  In  all  our  mofles, 
from  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  to  500,  and  even 
1000  feet  above  that  elevation,  the  remains  of  trees  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  any  which  now1  exift  in  a growing  ftate, 
are  found  in  abundance.  In  the  northern  mofles  thefe  are 
principally  of  the  pine  tribe.  To  the  fouth  of  the  Forth 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  fir  ever  grew  fpontaneoufly. 
The  oak  is,  in  that  diftridt,  to  be  found  every  where  im- 
bedded in  the  mofles.  In  Dalferf  parilh,  in  Lanarklhire, 
an  oak  was  lately  dug  up  65  feet  long,  which  is  fo  ftcaight, 
and  fo  equal  in  girth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wffiich 
is  it6  root  end.  In  Mofs  Flanders,  innumerable  trees  of 
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the  lame  kind  occur.  Even  the  Hebrides,  expofed  as  they 
are  to  the  fea,  prefent  venerable  remains  of  ancient  forefts. 
A yew  tree,  which  grew  on  a fea  cliff  in  the  ftormy  ifland  of 
Bernera,  when  cut  into  logs,  loaded  a large  boat.  The 
ifland  has  anciently  been  filled  with  woods.  Though  Lewis, 
adds  Dr.  Walker,  is  now  entirely  deftitute  of  timber,  there 
are  large  trunks  of  alder,  birch,  and  efpecially  of  Scots 
fir,  found  in  its  extenfive  moffes.  Of  the  deftru&ion  of 
thefe  magnificent  forefts,  we  are  furnifhed  with  a fatisfac- 
tory  account  both  by  hiftory  and  obfervation.  Hero- 
dian  and  Dion  Caffius  inform  us,  that  the  emperor  Severus, 
about  A.D.  207,  employed  the  Roman  legions,  with  the 
auxiliary  troops,  and  fuch  of  the  natives  as  were  under  his 
controul,  in  cutting  down  the  forefts  of  Scotland,  an  under- 
taking, in  which  (the  hiftorian  tells  us)  he  loft  no  lefs  than 
50,000  men.  The  foreft  that  once  covered  Mofs  Flanders, 
to  the  weft  of  Stirling,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  thus 
cut  down  ; the  proftrate  trees  lie  under  the  mofs  in  every 
direction,  which  demonftrates  that  they  have  not  been 
overthrown  by  ftorms,  which  would  have  laid  them  down 
uniformly.  At  a later  period,  John,  duke  of  Lancafler, 
fet  24,000  axes  to  work  at  one  time  to  cut  down  the  woods 
of  Scotland.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Danes 
cut  down  and  burnt  many  woods,  as  did  king  Robert  Bruce 
in  his  expedition  againft  Cumyn.  Mr.  Graham  of  Gartmore 
has  in  his  poffefiion  an  original  document,  relating  to  the 
woods  of  Aberfoyle,  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Montrofe,  formerly  of  the  earl  of  Menteith  and  Airth. 
It  is  an  order  from  general  Monk  to  cut  down  the  woods 
of  Milton  and  Glelhart,  on  account  of  the  ihelter  they  af- 
forded to  the  rebels. 

Government. — The  political  conftitution  of  Scotland,  fince 
the  Union,  has  been  blended  with  that  of  England.  Previous 
to  that  event,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was,  like  England, 
compofed  of  peers  and  reprefentatives  of  counties  and  burghs, 
with  this  diftinftion,  that  they  fat  in  one  houfe.  That  wife 
prince,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at- 
tempted to  eltablilh  a houfe  of  commons,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  England,  but  his  fubjefts  maintained  the  molt  firm 
refiftance  to  that  enlightened  meafure.  The  molt  diftin- 
guifhed  feature  of  the  ancient  government  is  the  general 
allembly.  The  high  courts  of  juftice,  and  particularly  the 
court  of  felfions,  may  be  claffed  in  the  next  place.  The 
lords  of  council  and  feftion  are  fourteen  in  number,  befides  a 
prefident  ; and  on  their  appointment  affume  a title,  gene- 
rally derived  from  the  name  of  an  eftate,  by  which  they  are 
addreffed,  as  if  peers  by  creation.  The  only  appeal  from  this 
court  is  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  It  has  long  been  a fubjeft 
of  regret,  that  the  caufes  were  not  determined  by  jury,  as 
in  England.  But  this  ground  of  complaint  has  been  very 
recently  removed,  and  three  judges  have  been  appointed  to 
prefide  in  a court  where  civil  fuits  are  to  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  jurors.  Thefe  judges  have  been  named  lords 
commiilioners.  The  court  of  jufticiary  confifts  of  five 
judges,  all  lords  of  felfions,  with  a prefident,  ftyled  the  lord 
juftice  clerk,  as  reprefenting  the  lords  juftice  general.  This  is 
the  fupreme  court  of  all  criminal  cafes  of  importance,  which 
are  determined  by  the  majority  of  a jury,  and  not  by  their 
unanimity,  as  in  England.  The  court  of  exchequer  confifts 
of  a lord  chief  baron,  and  four  barons  : in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty there  is  only  one  judge. 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  effentially  from  that  of  Eng- 
land, being  founded,  in  a great  degree,  upon  the  civil  law. 
It  partly  confifts  of  ilatute  law,  but  many  of  the  ancient 
ena&ments  never  having  been  enforced,  reference  is  made  to 
the  decifions  of  the  court  of  felfion,  which  are  carefully  pre- 


ferved  and  publiftied,  and  which  afford  precedents  generally 
reckoned  unexceptionable.  There  is  fcarcely  a veftige  of 
common  law,  fo  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  may  be  deno- 
minated the  bafis  of  Scottilh  judicature.  The  inferior  courts 
are  thofe  of  the  Iheriffs  of  counties,  the  magirtrates  of  bo- 
roughs, the  commiflaries,  and  the  juftices  of  the  peace. 
While  the  feudal  fyftem  prevailed,  the  hereditary  jurif- 
diftions  were  nearly  abfolute,  and  every  chief  maintained 
an  unlimited  controul  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
vaffals  and  followers  : but  this  fyftem  is  now  happily  abo- 
lifhed. 

Parliamentary  Reprefentation. — Scotland  is  represented  in 
the  Britifh  parliament  by  fixteen  peers  and  forty-five  com- 
moners, in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  fixteen  peers  are  elected  for  every 
new  parliament  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage  duly 
qualified  to  vote  at  the  period  when  the  eleftion  takes  place, 
and  are  not,  when  once  elected,  continued  for  life,  as  is 
the  cafe  in  regard  to  Irifh  peers,  by  the  recent  union  with 
Ireland. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  diminution 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  members  of  the  Scottilh  peerage 
fince  the  Union,  and  their  amount  at  prefent. 

Tables  of  the  Scottfh  Peerage. 

1.  Number  of  the  Scotch  peers  at  the  Union,  - 154 

2.  The  duke  of  Rothfay,  when  entitled  to  vote,  - 1 

3.  Added  by  fubfequent  orders  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  4 

*59 

1.  Extant,  or  dormant,  including  the  title  of  Solway,  41 

2.  Merged  in,  or  united  to  other  titles,  - - 10 

3.  Forfeited,  - - - - - 26 
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Of  thefe,  23  (including  the  duke  of  Rothfay)  are  Britilh 
peers,  but  who  ftill  retain  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions, and  even  continue  eligible  ; though  it  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  that  thefe  hereditary  peers  would  perfuade  their 
brethren  not  enjoying  the  fame  privilege  to  eleft  them.  At 
the  laft  eleftion,  on  the  13th  of  November  1812,  there  were 
three  minors,  three  peerelles,  and  two  Roman  Catholics,  con- 
fequently  eight  difqualified  from  voting.  The  peers  who 
actually  voted  were  fifty-two,  and  twenty-two  were  out  of 
the  kingdom,  or  did  not  vote. 

Of  the  forty-five  commoners,  thirty  reprefent  counties, 
and  fifteen  boroughs. 

The  county  members  are  elefted  by  freeholders  pof- 
feffed  of  400/.  Scotch  of  valued  rent,  in  land  held  of  the 
crown.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland  ; where,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  held  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  it  became  neceffary  to 
give  the  vaffals  of  that  earldom  a right  to  vote  as  well  as  the 
vaffals  of  the  crown  ; and  in  confequence  of  the  inconfider- 
able  number  of  fmall  proprietors  in  the  county,  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  freeholder  was  reduced  to  200/.  Scotch  of 
valued  rent. 

The  following  table  fhews  the  amount  of  the  valued  rent 
in  each  county,  as  it  ftood  in  1674  ; alfo  the  number  of  qua- 
lified freeholders  returned  in  the  lift  drawn  up  for  the  year 
18 1 1,  fince  which  there  has  been  very  little  variation. 

E 2 Table 
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Table  of  Landed  Reprefentation. 


Counties  reprefented. 

Valued  Rent  in 
Money. 

Scotch 

No.  of 
Freeholders. 

I.  Aberdeen 

£ 

235,665 

S» 

8 

d. 

II 

I47 

2.  Argyle 

- 

1 49»595 

10 

O 

50 

3* 

- 

191,605 

0 

7 

146 

4.  Banff 

- 

79,200 

0 

0 

35 

5.  Berwick 

- 

178,366 

8 

6A 

1 20 

6.  Bute  & 7 . 

vices 

15,042 

13 

10 

*7 

7.  Caithnefs  J ^e> 

37.256 

2 

10 

21 

8.  Clackmannan  & 

7 per 

26,482 

10 

10 

19 

9.  Kinrois 

J vices 

20,250 

4 

34 

*5 

10.  Cromarty  & 1 

per 

12,897 

2 

7A 

*4 

11.  Nairn  J 

vices 

15,162 

10 

104 

22 

12.  Dumfries 

- 

158,502 

10 

0 

74 

13.  Dumbarton 

- 

33.327 

*9 

0 

4i 

14.  Edinburgh 

- 

I91>°54 

3 

9 

125 

15.  Elgin 

- 

65,603 

0 

5 

35 

16.  Fife 

- 

363»I29 

3 

7A 

207 

17.  Forfar 

- 

I7I,239 

16 

8 

117 

18  Haddington 

- 

168,873 

10 

8 

70 

19.  Invernefs 

- 

73,188 

9 

0 

49 

20.  Kincardine 

- 

74,921 

1 

4 

73 

21.  Kirkcudbright 

- 

”4,597 

2 

3 

J35 

22.  Lanark 

- 

162,131 

14 

^-S-TT 

68 

23.  Linlithgow 

- 

75, 018 

10 

6 

62 

24.  Orkney  and  Zetland 

57,786 

O 

4tVV 

27 

25.  Peebles 

- 

5i,937 

J.3 

10 

39 

26.  Perth 

- 

339,892 

6 

9 

178 

27.  Renfrew 

- 

69,172 

1 

0 

77 

28.  Rofs 

- 

75,043 

10 

3 

69 

29.  Roxburgh 

- 

3 1 4-663 

6 

4 

r33 

30.  Selkirk 

- 

80,307 

15 

6 

37 

31.  Stirling 

- 

108,509 

3 

3A 

98 

32.  Sutherland 

- 

26,093 

9 

9 

28 

33.  Wigton 

67,641 

17 

0 

5i 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  fix  of  thefe  counties  are  repre- 
fented  in  parliament  by  only  three  members,  two  of  them 
united  for  that  purpofe  ele&ing  a reprefentati"e  alternately, 
(a  circumftance  of  a molt  particular  nature,  which  is  much 
complained  of)  ; and  that  the  Zetland  ifles,  owing  to  fome 
defedt  regarding  their  valuation,  though  entitled  to  fhare  in 
the  reprefentation  of  Orkney,  have  as  yet  no  freeholders  on 
the  roll. 

The  fifteen  members  for  royal  boroughs  reprefent  in  all 
fixty-fix  towns,  whofe  united  population  amounted,  in  1812, 
to  about  500,000  fouls  ; the  number  of  voters,  however,  is 
very  inconfiderable,  confiding,  in  general,  of  the  magiftrates 
jnd  town-council  of  the  different  boroughs  only.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  towns  from  which  members  are  fent. 

Members. 

Edinburgh,  including  North  and  South  Leith,  and 
the  Weft  Kirk  or  St.  Cuthbert’s  parifh,  - 1 

Jedburgh,  Lauder,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and 
North  Berwick,  - - - 1 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  - 1 

Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  New  Galloway,  1 

Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  Lochmaben, 
and  Annan,  - - - 1 

Ayr,  Irvine,  Rothfay,  Campbeltown,  and  In- 
verary,  - - - 1 


Glafgow,  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  x 
Stirling,  Culrofs,  Dumfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 

Queensferry,  - . - x 

Burntifland,  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and  Dyfart,  - j 

Anftruther,  Ealt  and  Weft  Pittenweem,  Kilrenny, 

and  Crail,  - - _ 5 

St.  Andrew’s,  Cupar,  Fife,  Dundee,  Perth,  and 

Forfar,  - - - _ , 

Brechin,  Abroath,  Montrofe,  Berire,  and  Aberdeen,  1 

Kintore,  Inverary,  Banff,  Cullen,  and  Elgin,  - 1 

Forres,  Nairn,  Invernefs,  and  Fortrofe,  . 1 

Dingwell,  Tain,  Dornock,  Urick,  and  Kirkwall,  1 

State  of  Religion. — According  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment 
of  the  church,  Scotland  is  divided  into  1 5 fynods,  compre- 
hending 78  prefbyteries,  and  893  parifhes,  which  are  repre- 
fented  in  the  general  affembly  of  the  church,  which  meets 
annually  at  Edinburgh.  In  its  deliberative  and  judicial 
capacity  this  ecclefiaftieal  court  is  juftly  accounted  among 
the  molt  enlightened  and  refpeftable  in  the  Chriftian  world. 

In  the  divifion  of  the  country  into  fynods  and  prefbyteries, 
conveniency  has  been  principally  attended  to,  the  limits  of 
counties  being  no  further  obferved  than  they  are  confident 
with  contiguity  to  the  refpe&ive  fynodical  and  prefbyterial 
feats ; but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  into  parifhes, 
contiguity  to  the  churches  has  not  been  fo  much  obferved. 
Hence,  in  many  inltances,  remote  parts  are  conjoined  into 
one  parifh,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  parifhioners,  as 
well  as  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  With  refpedt  to  ex- 
tent and  population  alfo  there  is  a great  difparity  ; the  firft 
was  fettled  in  remote  times ; the  fecond  has  been  deter- 
mined, in  a great  degree,  by  the  effefts  of  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

The  names  of  the  fifteen  fynods  are  as  follow : 1.  The 
fynod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale.  2.  The  fynod  of  More 
and  Teviotdale.  3.  The  fynod  of  Dumfries.  4.  The  fynod 
of  Galloway.  5.  The  fynod  of  Glafgow  and  Ayr.  6.  The 
fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  7.  The  fynod  of  Fife. 
8.  The  fynod  of  Angus  and  Mearn.  9.  The  fynod  of 
Aberdeen.  10.  The  fynod  of  Moray.  11.  The  fynod  of 
Rofs.  12.  The  fynod  of  Sutherland.  13.  The  fynod  of 
Argyle.  14.  Glenelgh,  or  fynod  of  Lochaber  and  the  Ifles. 
And,  15.  The  fynod  of  Orkney.  Thefe  fynods  come 
in  the  place  of  the  biffiops,  and  have  jurifdiftion  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  queftions  ; in  regard  to  which  there  is  an  appeal 
from  the  prefbytery  to  the  fynod,  and  thence  to  the  general 
affembly. 

In  former  times,  particularly  before  the  revolution  in 
1688,  Scotland,  with  refpect  to  ecclefiaftieal  government, 
was  divided  into  two  archbifhoprics,  St.  Andrews  and  Glaf- 
gow, and  twelve  biffioprics,  Edinburgh,  Dunkeld,  Aber- 
deen, Moray,  Brechin,  Dumblane,  Rofs,  Caithnefs,  Orkney, 
Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Ifles.  The  country  in  general 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  refpe&ive  fees,  in  an  arrange- 
ment having  fome  regard  to  contiguity,  but  not  always  fo  j 
for  feveral  parifhes  were  attached  to  bifhoprics,  and  many 
to  the  archbiffioprics,  that  were  very  remote  from  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  were  locally  placed.  This  itill  remains 
the  cafe  with  the  jurifdidtions  of  the  different  commiffaries, 
which  have  been  fubftituted  from  thefe  bifhoprics,  in  what 
is  called  confiftorial  courts.  At  prefent,  the  Scots  Epifco- 
pals  have  only  eight  bifhoprics,  viz.  1.  Edinburgh  and  Fife  ; 
2.  Glafgow;  3.  Aberdeen;  4.  Moray;  5.  Rofs;  6.  Dun- 
keld ; 7.  Brechin ; and,  8.  Dumblane ; comprehending 
feventy-fix  cures,  ferved  by  fixty  clergymen.  The  number 
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of  their  adherents  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  19,000,  which,  per- 
haps,  with  the  children,  may  amount  to  28,000.  The  Roman 
Catholics  divide  Scotland  into  two  diftridts  only,  the  Lowland 
and  the  Highland,  in  order  chiefly  to  make  a feparation  be- 
tween the  two  languages,  the  Engliih  and  the  Gaelic.  Over 
each  they  have  a vicar  apoftolic,  and  a biffiop  coadjutor. 
In  the  low  counties  they  have  about  thirty  officiating 
priefts,  and  in  the  Highlands  eighteen  ; hearers  about  27,000 
in  number.  The  Seceders  from  the  Scotch  Prefbyterian 
ecclefiaftical  church  divide  the  country  among  them  thus. 

The  Burgher  Aflociate  fynod  lay  it  out  in  ten  preibyteries. 
They  have  in  all  130  congregations  in  Scotland,  with  about 
66,000  hearers. 

The  Anti-Burgher  Seceders  divide  it  among  three  fynods, 
containing  eleven  preibyteries.  They  have  134  congrega- 
tions, with  about  60,000  hearers.  The  church  of  Relief 
divides  the  country  into  fix  preibyteries,  including  76  con- 
gregations, with  about  50,000  hearers.  The  other  pref- 
byterian Scots,  as  the  Cameronians,  See.  may  amount  to 
about  14,000.  The  feparatifts  of  various  perfuafions,  as 
Bablifls,  Bereans,  Glaffites,  may  amount  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  Methodifts,  of  whom  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  about 
6000  members,  or,  including  children,  about  9000  fouls, 
divide  the  country  into  circuits,  eleven  in  all,  ferved  by 
eighteen  preachers. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  fo  few  in  number,  that  they 
have  only  five  places  of  meeting,  viz.  Glafgow,  Hawick, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Kinmack,  near  Old  Meldrum  ; 
their  whole  number  does  not  exceed  2000. 

Chief  Cities  and  Towns. — The  molt  important  towns  in 
Scotland,  both  as  to  extent  and  population,  are  Edinburgh 
and  Glafgow  ; the  former  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  latter  the  emporium  of  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. They  both  contain  nearly  the  fame  number  of  in- 
habitants, viz.  about  100,000  perfons,  and  are  royal  burghs, 
governed  each  by  a lord  provolt  and  town  council.  The 
next  towns  to  thefe  in  importance  are  Perth,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  Pailley,  each  containing  about  30,000  fouls. 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Hadding- 
ton, Mufi’elburgh,  Aberbrothick,  Montrofe,  Portfoy,  El- 
gin, Invernefs,  and  Dingwall,  fituated  on  the  eaflern  fide 
of  the  kingdom  ; Ayr,  Greenock,  Paifley,  Inverary,  and 
Campbeltown,  fituated  on  its  weltern  fide  ; and  Dumfries, 
Lanark,  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Dunkeld,  Falkirk,  Linlith- 
gow, Hamilton,  Selkirk,  and  many  others  little  inferior  to 
thefe,  which  are  fituated  in  inland  counties.  Many  of  the 
above  towns  enjoy  the  advantage  of  feparate  jurifdi&ion, 
but  others  are  under  the  authority  of  the  county  magiltrates, 
and  of  this  clafs  is  Paifley,  the  greateft  manufacturing  town 
in  Scotland  next  to  Glafgow. 

ManufaBures  and  Commerce. — Previous  to  the  Union,  Scot- 
land could  boail  little  as  to  the  extent  either  of  its  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  profperity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
tradition,  as  well  as  hiitory,  point  out  Perth  as  a great 
trading  mart  fome  centuries  ago,  but  the  accounts  are  molt 
probably  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  at  a very  low  ebb  during  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  that  it  has  only  rifen  into  im- 
portance within  the  laft  fifty  years.  Formerly  the  ftaple 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom  was  linen  ; but  that  has  now 
given  way,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton goods.  The  chief  feats  of  the  former  manufacture  are 
Perth  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  county  of  Fife ; and  of  the 
latter  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  including  the 
towns  of  Glafgow  and  Paifley,  and  others  of  inferior  note. 
Woollen  cloths  are  only  made  for  home  confumption,  and  in 
trifling  quantity,  excepting  carpets,  the  manufacture  of 


which  is  very  confiderable.  Several  other  kinds  of  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  in  Scotland,  but  that  of  iron  is  the 
only  one  which  deferves  to  be  fpecified  in  this  article.  The 
works  of  the  Carron  are  probably  the  molt  celebrated  in 
Europe  for  the  founding  of  cannon,  caft-iron  wheels,  & c. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  though  on  a fmaller  fcale,  it  is  much  affimilated 
to  that  of  England.  The  chief  exports  are  linen,  grain, 
iron,  glafs,  lead,  foap,  cotton  goods  of  every  defeription, 
alfo  earthenware,  cordage,  leather,  candles,  and  innumerable 
other  articles,  which  it  is  unnecefl'ary  to  mention.  The  imports 
are  wines,  brandy,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  likewife 
butter,  linen,  filk,  wood,  oil,  and  tallow.  The  principal  ports 
are  thofe  of  port  Glafgow  and  Greenock,  on  the  weft  coaft, 
and  Leith,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  eaft  coaft. 

To  the  above  fources  of  Scottifh  commerce,  may  be  very 
properly  added  the  fifheries,  which,  if  placed  under  appro- 
priate regulations,  would  prove  a fund  of  great  wealth,  not 
merely  to  Scotland,  but  to  the  Britifh  empire  at  large.  To 
effeft  this  objedt  feveral  enactments  have  been  made,  but 
their  beneficial  operation  has  hitherto  been  much  reftridted. 
A bill,  however,  is  now  in  progrefs,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
produce  a more  favourable  refult. 

Roads  and  Canals . — In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  the 
great  roads  are  not  inferior  in  formation  to  thofe  of 
England ; but  they  are  not  yet  fufficiently  numerous,  nor 
are  they  always  planned  in  the  moft  judicious  manner. 
Rapid  improvements,  however,  are  making  in  this  branch 
of  political  economy,  fo  indifpenfable  to  commercial  pro- 
fperity, and  the  advancement  of  national  civilization.  From 
the  mountainous  charadter  of  the  Highlands,  the  copftruc- 
tion  of  good  roads  is  perhaps  impoffible ; but  even  in  that 
wild  diftridt,  efforts  are  daily  making  to  render  communica- 
tion more  eafy. 

The  principal  canal  in  Scotland  is  that  which  connedls  the 
navigation  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  It  was  begun  in  1769, 
and  conftrudted  according  to  a furvey  furnifhed  by  Mr. 
Smeaton.  The  depth  of  this  canal  is  feven  feet,  and  its 
width  at  the  furface  fifty-fix  feet.  In  fome  places  it  is 
carried  through  molly  ground,  and  in  others  through  folid 
rock,  and  appears  evidently,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  to 
have  been  planned  and  executed  with  great  ability.  An- 
other canal  has  been  propofed  between  Edinburgh  and  Glaf- 
gow, and  is  believed  to  be  in  progrefs  of  execution.  There 
is  alfo  a canal  forming  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Cantire,  to 
conned!  the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the 
north  of  Jura.  But  the  chief  work  of  this  defeription  now 
going  on,  is  the  grand  canal  from  the  Moray  Frith,  through 
Loch  Nefs  and  Loch  Lochy  to  the  inlet  of  the  fea  called 
Loch  Linnhe,  on  the  weftern  coaft.  Parliament  has  already 
voted  a large  fum  towards  this  undertaking,  which  it  is  com- 
puted will  require  upwards  of  400,000/.  to  complete  it.  See 
Canal,  Invernefs. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  Scotland,  though  it  can- 
not boaft  of  great  antiquity,  has  acquired  a diitinguifhed 
place  in  the  annals  of  fame,  by  the  rapidity  of  progrefs  and 
brilliancy  of  its  luitre  in  later  times.  The  Culdees,  indeed, 
the  venerable  hermits  of  Jona,  are  reprefented  by  ancient 
hiftorians  as  having  been  men  of  extenfive  learning  and  great 
erudition  ; but  their  claims  to  this  eulogy  are  probably  over- 
rated. The  earlielt  genuine  work  relative  to  Scotland  is  the 
Chronicon  PiBorum,  written  by  an  Irilh  clergyman,  fuppofed, 
with  confiderable  probability,  to  have  been  a dignitary  of  the 
church  of  Abernethy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  chronicles  publilhed 
by  Innes,  and  thofe  of  Melrofe  and  Holyrood,  deferve  to  be 
noticed.  About  the  year  1270  flourilhed  Thomas  of  Er- 

celdon, 
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celdon,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  who  wrote  a 
metrical  romance,  called  Sir  Triftram,  lately  republiihed  by 
Mr.  Scott.  The  next  writer  of  confequence  is  John  Bar- 
bour, archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  a poem  in  com- 
memoration of  the  heroic  adlions  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the 
year  1375,  not  lefs  celebrated  for  its  hiftorical  fidelity  than 
for  its  poetical  merit.  About  this  time  flourilhed  John 
Fordun,  defignated  the  father  of  Scottilh  hiftory.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  James  I.  of  Scotland  wrote  fome  poems 
of  great  merit,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  Holland,  and  Henry 
the  Rhymer.  Next  arofe  Dunbar,  whofe  merit  has  entitled 
him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  Scottifh  poets, 
[n  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  flourilhed  Gavrin 
Douglas,  and  fir  David  Lindfay.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
many  others  of  various  merit,  till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  when  the  unhappy  events  of  that  turbulent  period 
checked  the  career  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Before  this, 
however,  the  illuftrious  Drummond  had  configned  to  the 
world  his  exquifite  poems.  In  modern  times,  the  field  of 
poetical  merit  has  been  more  luxuriant.  The  names  of 
Thomfon,  Ramfay,  Blair,  Armilrong,  Beattie,  Burns,  Camp- 
bell, and  Scott,  with  many  others,  are  held  in  univerfal  elti- 
mation. 

In  the  other  departments  of  fcience,  though  of  later  cul- 
tivation, the  Scots  have  made  rapid  progrels.  In  hiflory, 
the  names  of  Boethius  and  Buchanan  are  every  where  revered. 
The  claflic  elegance  and  purity  of  the  ftyle  of  the  latter, 
has  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  firlt  authors  of  antiquity. 
In  our  own  age,  among  other  hiftorians  of  great  merit, 
have  arifen  Hume  and  Robertfon,  whofe  works  will  ever  be 
read  with  enthufiaftic  delight  by  the  admirers  of  talle  and 
genius.  In  the  mathematical  department,  lord  Napier,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  logarithms  ; Maclaurin,  no  lefs 
celebrated  for  his  allronomical  works  ; and  Dr.  Simpfon, 
noted  for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  geometry,  have  acquired 
a lading  reputation.  In  medicine,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,' 
Monro,  and  Cullen,  may  be  mentioned  as  holding  the  highell 
rank  ; and  in  the  department  of  metaphyiical  and  moral 
fciences  file  perhaps  Hands  unrivalled.  The  labours  of 
Hume,  Hutchinfon,  Reid,  Campbell,  Beattie,  Monboddo, 
Kaimes,  Smith,  and  Fergufon,  will  be  regarded  with  admi- 
ration, fo  long  as  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  continues  to  be 
a fubjedl  of  intereft,  and  the  Englifh  language  is  underftood. 
Scotland  has  alfo  attained  the  praife  of  fuperior  excellence 
in  other  departments  of  fcience,  particularly  in  political  eco- 
nomy and  in  chemiftry. 

Univetfities . — The  univerfities  in  Scotland  are  four  in 
number  ; St.  Andrews,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh. 
The  firlt  was  founded  by  bilhop  Wardlaw,  in  1412  ; the  fe- 
cond  by  bilhop  Turnbull,  in  1453  ; the  third  by  bilhop 
Elphinltone,  in  1500  ; and  the  lalt  by  James  VI.  in  1380. 
As  the  reader  will  find  each  of  them  defcribed  under  their 
refpe&ive  names,  we  lhail  only  obferve  farther  concerning 
them  in  this  place,  that  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  is  the 
molt  celebrated  medical  fchool  in  Europe,  and  is  annually 
attended  by  from  120 o to  1500  ftudents. 

Education. — The  mode  of  education  adopted  in  this  country 
is  highly  laudable,  and  is  probably  the  belt  practicable 
fyltem  eltablilhed  in  any  kingdom.  1 he  plan  followed  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  England  ; 
that  is,  by  private  feminaries  and  great  public  fchools,  of 
which  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  the  molt  emi- 
nent. But  the  chief  advantage  of  the  Scottilh  education 
arifes  from  the  circumllance  of  every  country  parifh  having 
a fchoolmalter,  regularly  appointed  by  the  heritors,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  clergyman,  who  receives  a fmall  (alary,  which 
enables  him  to  educate  the  children  of  the  parilhioners  at  a 


rate  eafy  and  convenient  even  to  the  molt  indigent  parents. 
In  the  Highlands,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  occupied  as 
herds  during  fummer,  and  in  winter  attend  fchools.  To  be 
unable  to  read  and  write  is  confidered  fo  difgraceful  in  Scot- 
land, that  fuch  perfons  are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  with. 

Manners  and  CujBoms. — In  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
more  efpecially  throughout  the  Lowlands,  the  higher  orders 
in  Scotland  are  charafterifed  by  much  the  fame  features  as 
in  England.  Their  drefs,  their  mode  of  living,  and  their 
amufements,  both  public  and  private,  are  nearly  alike.  The 
inferior  orders  in  the  Lowlands  are  likewife  much  alfimilated 
to  their  fouthern  neighbours  in  their  ftyle  of  drefs,  but 
their  food  and  diverfions  materially  differ.  The  ordinary 
diet  of  the  Scottilh  pealant  is  parich,  a compofition  of  oatr 
meal  and  water,  boiled  together  till  it  affumes  a thick  confid- 
ence. It  is  eaten  with  milk  twice  and  fometimes  thrice  a day, 
and  is  fcldom  varied,  except  by  broafe,  which  differs  from  pa- 
rich only  in  having  the  addition  of  butter,  and  not  being 
boiled.  Butcher’s  meat  is  rarely  eat,  except  on  Sunday  ; but 
vegetable  broths  made  with  butter  are  not  unfrequently  ufed 
for  dinner.  Pork  and  eels  were  formerly  held  in  great  abhor- 
rence, and  even  yet  are  regarded  as  impure  articles  of  food, 
on  account  of  fuperftitious  opinions  refpedling  them.  In 
the  Highlands  thefe  fentiments  are  particularly  ftrong  ; and 
hence  the  rearing  of  fwine  is  very  little  attended  to  in  that 
diftridt.  In  the  fame  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  the  national 
drefs  is  Hill  prevalent ; but  the  tartan  kilt  has  very  generally 
given  place  to  pantaloons  of  the  fame  material.  From  the 
influence  of  education,  and  the  well-direfted  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  the  peafantry  have  long  been  diftinguilhed  for  fo- 
briety,  indnftry,  and  moral  rectitude  ; and,  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, are  indubitably  thefirft  in  the  world.  Even  the  arti- 
fans  are  entitled  to  fliare  in  this  eulogy,  though  it  mull  be 
confell'ed  that  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  too  numerous,  efpe- 
cially in  the  great  trading  towns.  The  exiltence  of  witches, 
fairies,  and  ghofts,  is  Hill  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Scottilh 
peafant  ; and  the  Highlander  confidently  believes  in  the 
power  of  fecond  fight,  or  the  capability  of  perceiving  future 
events.  Some  relics  of  the  idolatrous  worlhip  of  his  remote 
anceftors  are  yet  difcernible,  both  in  his  amufements  and  his 
more  ferious  occupations  ; but  they  are  gradually  becoming 
fainter,  and  will,  no  doubt,  difappear  in  the  progrefs  of 
refinement  and  civilization.  For  information  on  the  amufe- 
ments, fuperftitions,  and  manners  of  the  Scottilh  peafantry, 
the  reader  cannot  confult  any  works  with  greater  advantage 
than  thofe  two  exquifite  poems,  the  “ Halloween,”  and 
“ Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,”  of  the  celebrated  Burns.  Re- 
ferring, therefore,  to  them,  we  lhall  only  further  remark 
under  this  head,  that  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  con- 
fiderable  variations  exift  from  the  forms  in  England.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  in  baptifms,  godfathers  and  godmothers  are 
inadmiflible,  the  parents  alone  being  made  anfwerable  for 
the  education  of  their  children  in  the  path  of  morality  and 
religion. 

Antiquities. — Monuments  of  antiquity  of  every  age,  from 
the  Celtic  colonization  of  the  kingdom,  are  yet  vifible  in 
various  diftridls.  Thofe  of  the  firlt  epoch  are  all  of  the 
tumular  kind,  and  are  only  to  be  difcovered  by  nice  invefti- 
gation  in  the  more  wild  and  uncultivated  tradls.  Of  the 
Roman  period,  the  remains  are  numerous,  confifting  of  vef- 
tiges  of  roads,  ftations,  encampments,  foundations  of  walls, 
and  other  minor  antiquities.  The  celebrated  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus may  yet  be  traced,  with  perfect  accuracy,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  extent  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  ; and  many 
interefting  infcriptions  are  frequently  dug  up  from  its  ruins. 
Near  it  was  formerly  a fmall  edifice  called  Arthur’s  Oven, 
which  the  moll  intelligent,antiquaries  fuppofe  to  have  been 
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a temple  dedicated  to  the  god  T erminus.  The  moft  northerly 
Roman  camp  yet  difcovered  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ythan, 
in  Aberdeenfhire ; and  there  are  fome  roads  extending  into  the 
county  of  Angus  ; but  the  chief  remains  of  them  are  fouth  of 
the  walls.  The  monuments  of  the  Pi&iffi  era  confift  of  thofe 
circles  of  ftones,  cromlechs,  &c.  ufually,  but  erroneoufly, 
denominated  Druidical  temples  ; and  of  thofe  artificial 
mounds,  or  hills,  whence  the  Pidfiffi  and  Dalriad  kings 
were  wont  to  promulgate  their  laws.  The  moft  remarkable 
Hone  circles  in  the  kingdom  are  thofe  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis, 
and  on  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  The  ftruftures  commonly 
called  “ Pi<fts’  houfes,”  and  the  heaps  of  ftones  called 
“ cairns,”  or  “ karns,”  have  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  this  age  ; but  Pinkerton  refers  the  latter  entirely  to  the 
Dalriads,  or  Scots,  and  thinks  the  former  may  be  Daniffi, 
as  it  is  certain  fimilar  edifices  have  been  traced  in  Scandi- 
navia. They  feem  to  have  confilted  of  a vaft  hall,  open  to 
the  fky  in  the  centre,  and  having  recedes  for  beds,  &c.  in 
the  wall.  “ Thefe  buildings,”  fays  the  author  laft  men- 
tioned, “ are  remarkable,  as  difplaying  the  firft  elements  of 
the  Gothic  caftle  ; and  the  caftle  of  Coningfburgh,  in  York- 
ffiire,  forms  an  eafy  tranfition.”  The  remains  of  later  ages 
are  the  fculptured  obelilks  at  Forres,  and  other  places ; 
which  are  probably  monuments  of  fignal  events,  fuch  as 
battles  and  treaties  of  peace  ; the  noted  vitrified  forts,  and 
churches,  abbeys,  and  caftles  almolt  innumerable.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  buildings  which  owe  their  origin  to 
religion,  are  the  abbies  of  Melrofe,  Jedburgh,  and  Aber- 
brothick;  the  cathedrals  of  Dunkeld,  Glafgow,  and  Brechin  ; 
and  the  chapel  of  Roflyn,  near  Edinburgh.  The  laft  is  one 
of  the  moft  fingular  and  interefting  remains  of  ancient  archi- 
tefture  in  Great  Britain  ; and  Melrofe  abbey  may  vie  with 
many  in  England,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  magnificence 
of  its  buildings. 

The  following  is  a lift  of  the  books  occafionally  confulted 
during  the  compilation  of  this  article.  Joannis  de  Fordun 
Scotichronicon,  cum  fupplem.  et  contin.  Walteri  Boweri ; 
2 vols.  fol.  Edin.  1759.  Scotia  illuftrata,  &c.  Audi. 
Rob.  Sibbald.  fol.  1684.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  A.D.  203,  to  Death  of  James  VI. ; by  John 
Spotfwood ; fol.  Lond.  1655,  2d  edit.  1677.  Georgii 
Buchanani  Omnia  Opera  ; curante  Thoma  Ruddimanno  ; 
2 vols.  fol.  Edin.  1715.  This  work  contains  his  Hiftory 
of  Scotland  ; a treatife  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  ; 
another,  entitled  Aftio  contra  Mariam  Scotorum  Reginam  ; 
and  a third,  entitled  Detcftio  Mariae  Reginae  Scotorum  ; his 
letters,  poems,  and  fome  pieces  on  language.  Collection  of 
Treatifes,  in  folio,  concerning  Scotland,  written  by  fir  Ro- 
bert Sibbald,  Edin.  1707.  This  work  comprifes,  among 
other  pieces,  Hiftorical  Inquiries  concerning  Roman  An- 
tiquities ; ConjeCtures  concerning  the  Roman  Ports,  Colo- 
nies, and  Forts  ; and  An  Account  of  the  Writers  ancient  and 
modern,  which  treat  of  the  Deleription  of  Scotland.  Trac- 
tatus  varii  ad  Scotiae  antiquae  et  modernae  Hiftoriam  faci- 
entes,  -viz.  Introdudfio  ad  Hiftoriam  Veteris  Scotiae, 
&c.  ; Specimen  Gloffarii ; Commentarius  in  Julii  Agri- 
coke  Expeditiones,  &e.  in  illuftratione  textus  Taciti.  Mif- 
cellanea  quaedam  eruditae  Antiquitates  quae  ad  Borealem 
Britannise  Majoris  Partem  pertinent.  Vindiciae  Scotiae  il- 
luftratae,  Sec.  An  Account  of  the  Scottiffi  Atlas  ; or,  the 
Defcription  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modern  ; fol.  Edin. 
1683.  The  Libertie  and  Independencie  of  the  Kingdom- 
and  Church  of  Scotland  afferted  from  ancient  Records  ; by 
Robert  Sibbald;  4to.  Edin.  1703.  SeleCtus  Diplomatum 
et  Numifmata  Scotiae  Thefaurus,  &c.  ; ab  Jacobo  Ander- 
fono.  Edited  by  Thomas  Ruddiman  ; fol.  Edin.  1739. 
Hiftory  of  the  Affairs  in  Church  and  State  in  Scotland, 
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from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  1568  ; by 
Robert  Keith  ; fol.  Edin.  1734.  The  Hiftory  of  Scot- 
land, by  David  Scott ; fol.  Weftminller,  1727.  Itinera- 
rium  Septentrionale  ; by  Alex.  Gordon;  fol.  Lond.  1726. 
Scotorum  Hiftoriae  a prima  Gentis  Origine,  Sec.  Hettore 
Boethio  audlore  ; fol.  Parifiis,  1574.  Lives  of  the  Officers 
of  State,  by  George  Crawford  ; fol.  Edin.  1726.  Lives 
and  Characters  of  Scottiffi  Writers,  by  George  Mackenzie  ; 
3 vols.  folio,  Edin.  1708.  Iconographia  Scotica  ; or,  Por- 
traits of  illuftrious  Perfons  ; by  John  Pinkerton  ; 4to. 
Lond.  1797.  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  Ac- 
counts to  A.D.  1437;  by  William  Maitland;  continued 
by  another  hand  ; 2 vols.  fol.  Lond.  1757.  The  Hiftorie  of 
the  Reformatioun  of  Religioun  within  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land, by  John  Knox  ; edited  from  his  MS.  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Glafgow  ; fol.  Edin.  1732.  The  true  Hiftory  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  Death  of  James  VI. ; by  David  Calderwood  ; fol. 
1678.  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Scottiffi  Parliament,  by 
George  Redpath  ; 8vo.  1703.  Scotia  Indiculum  ; by  Philo- 
patris ; i8mo.  1682.  Hiftorie  of  the  Warres  between 
England  and  Scotland,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Union  under  James;  4to.  Lond.  1607.  The  Auld  Lawes 
and  Conftitutions  of  Scotland  ; fol.  1609.  The  Laws  and 
ACts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  from  1424  to  1707  ; 
i2mo.  3 vols.  1682,  1707.  Memoirs  of  North  Britain; 
8vo.  Lond.  1715.  Memoirs  of  Scotland  during  the  Reign 
of  Oueen  Anne  ; 8vo.  1714. 

Articles  of  the  Union  with  Scotland;  4to.  1707.  In- 
quiry into  the  Evidence  againft  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
8vo.  Edin.  1772.  Inquiry  into  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth,  in  reference  to  Queen  Mary  ; 8vo.  1726.  Biographia 
Scoticana ; Bvo.  1796.  Gordon’s  Theatre  of  Scottiffi 
Kings ; 4to.  1 709.  Fragments  of  Scottiffi  Hiftory  ; 4to. 
1798.  Jamiefon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Culdees  of  Jona ; 4to. 
1811.  Pinkerton’s  Inquiry  into  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
before  the  Year  1056  ; 2 vols.  8vo.  1794.  Pinkerton’s 
Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  Acceffion  of  the  Stewarts  to 
the  Death  of  James  V.  ; 2 vols.  4to.  1812.  Pinkerton’s 
Modern  Geography,  vol.  i.  470.  1807 — 1811.  General 
Report  of  Scotland  ; by  fir  John  Sinclair ; 5 vols.  8vo.  and 
vol.  plates,  1813.  Sinclair’s  Pluffiandry  of  Scotland; 
2 vols.  8vo.  1814.  Dalrymple’s  Annals  of  Scotland,  from 
Malcolm  III.  to  Houfe  of  Stewart  ; 410.  2 vols.  1776. 
Dalrymple’s  TraCts  relative  to  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  ; 
4to.  1800.  Culloden  Papers  ; 1815.  Smith’s  Gaelic  An- 
tiquities ; 4to.  Roy’s  Military  Antiquities  ; fol.  Gu- 
thrie’s General  Hiftory  of  Scotland;  10  vols.  8vo.  1767. 
Chalmers’s  Caledonia  ; 2 vols.  4to.  1807 — 10.  Hume’s 
Hiftoryof  England,  Sec.  Slezer’s  Theatrum  Scotiae,  edited 
by  John  Jamiefon,  D.D.  fol.  1814. 

Scotland  Neck,  a town  or  rather  village  of  America,  in 
Halifax  county,  North  Carolina,  in  which  is  a poit-office  ; 
250  miles  S.  of  Wafhington. 

Scotland,  New.  See  Nova  Scotia. 

Scotland  River,  a river,  or  rather  rivulet,  in  the  ifland 
of  Barbadoes,  which  rifes  in  St.  Andrew’s  parifti,  and  falls 
into  Long  bay,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland,  4 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Cuckold’s  point,  or  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Jofeph’s  river, 
the  only  other  fmall  brook  of  the  ifland. 

SCOTODINOS,  a term  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  a vertigo,  or  dizzinefs  of  the  head,  attended  with  a 
dimnefs  of  fight. 

SCOTOMIA,  or  Scotoma,  a giddinefs,  or  temporary 
confufion  of  fight ; nearly  fynonimous  with  vertigo ; which 
fee. 

SCOTS,  in  Geography , the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
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tribes,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  region  of 
Caledonia  was  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Conftantine  ; 
Pidls  being  the  denomination  of  the  other.  The  name  and 
almoft  the  memory  of  the  Pidls  have  been  extinguifhed  by 
their  fuccefsful  rivals  ; and  the  Scots,  after  maintaining  for 
ages  the  dignity  of  an  independent  kingdom,  have  mul- 
tiplied, by  an  equal  and  voluntary  union,  as  Gibbon  ex- 
preffes  it,  the  honours  of  the  Englifh  name.  The  hand  of 
nature  hath  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  diftin&ion  of 
the  Scots  and  Pidls  : the  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills, 
and  the  latter  thofe  of  the  plain.  The  ealtern  coaft  of  Cale- 
donia was  a level  and  fertile  country,  and  produced,  in  a 
rude  ftate  of  tillage,  a confiderable  quantity  of  corn ; fo 
that  the  epithet  of  cruitnich,  or  wheat-eaters,  expreffed  the 
contempt  or  envy  of  the  carnivorous  highlanders.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  ftill  the  univerfal 
paflion  of  the  Pidls  ; and  their  warriors,  dripped  for  a day 
of  battle,  werediftinguifhed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by 
the  ftrange  fafhion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy 
colours  and  fantaftic  figures.  (See  Picts.)  The  weftern 
part  of  Caledonia  irregularly  rifes  into  wild  and  barren  hills, 
which  fcarcely  repay  the  toil  of  the  hufbandmen,  and  are 
moft  profitably  ufed  for  the  pafture  of  cattle.  Accordingly 
the  highlanders  were  condemned  to  the  occupations  of  (hep- 
herds  and  hunters  ; and  as  they  were  feldom  fixed  to  any 
permanent  habitation,  they  acquired  the  expreffive  name  of 
Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  faid  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  'wanderers  or  vagrants.  That  the  Irifh  defcent 
of  the  Scots,  though  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  a 
fable,  has  been  fatisfadlorily  evinced  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ; and 
he  has  traced  the  foundation  upon  which  this  fabulous  fuper- 
ftrudlure  has  been  gradually  reared  by  the  bards  and  the 
monks,  two  orders  of  men,  who  equally  abided  the  privilege 
of  fidtion.  It  is  probable,  fays  this  fagacious  and  elegant 
hiftorian,  that  in  fome  remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  fertile 
plains  of  Ullter  received  a colony  of  hungry  Scots  ; and  that 
the  ftrangers  of  the  North,  who  had  dared  to  encounter  the 
arms  of  the  legions,  fpread  their  conquefts  over  the  favage 
and  unwarlike  natives  of  a folitary  ifland.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caledonia, 
Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots  ; 
and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were  often  affociated  in 
military  enterprifes,  were  deeply  affedted  by  the  various  ac- 
cidents of  their  mutual  fortunes.  They  long  cherifhed  the 
lively  tradition  of  their  common  name  and  origin  ; and  the 
miflionaries  of  the  Kle  of  Saints,  who  diffufed  the  light  of 
Chriftianity  over  North  Britain,  eftablifhed  the  vain  opinion, 
that  their  Irifh  countrymen  were  the  natural,  as  well  as 
fpiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottifh  race.  The  Scottifh  na- 
tion, with  miftaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irifh  genealogy  ; 
and  the  annals  of  a long  line  of  imaginary  kings  have  been 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius,  and  the  clafiic  elegance 
of  Buchanan.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  iv.  See  Scotland. 

Scots  Tunes.  In  February  1722,  the  newfpapers  of  the 
times  inform  us,  that  there  was  a concert  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Thomfon,  the  firlt  colledlor  and  publifher  of  Scots 
tunes  in  England.  To  this  colledtion,  for  which  there  was 
a very  large  fubfcription,  may  be  afcribed  the  fubfequent 
favour  of  thefe  national  melodies  fouth  of  the  Tweed. 

After  this  “ confort,  at  the  defire  of  feveral  perfons  of 
quality,  was  performed  a Scottifh  fong.” 

In  1744,  in  the  opera  of  “ Rofelinda,”  fet  by  Veracini, 
at  that  time  the  leader  of  the  opera  band,  the  firll  air  that 
prefents  itfelf,  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  favourite  fongs, 
is  “ The  Lafs  of  Patie’s  Mill which  Monticelli  con- 
defcended  to  fing,  and  to  which  Veracini  added  parts  and 
ritornelli,  in  order,  as  they  imagined,  to  flatter  the  Britifh 
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nation.  But  as  few  of  the  North  Britons,  or  admirers  of 
this  national  and  natural  mufic,  frequent  the  opera,  or  mean 
to  give  half  a guinea  to  hear  a Scots  tune,  which  perhaps 
their  cook-maid,  Peggy,  can  fing  better  than  any  foreigner, 
this  expedient  failed  of  its  intended  effedl.  See  Palma. 

Scots,  or  Scott,  in  Geography , a county  of  Kentucky, 
containing  12,419  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town  is  George- 
town, containing  529  inhabitants. 

Scot’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Dominica,  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the  ifland  ; 4 miles 
S.  of  Charlotte-town. — Alfo,  a bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  America  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  found. 

Scot’s  Cove,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Jamaica. 

Scot’s  Head,  a cape  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Do- 
minica. N.  lat.  15°  20'.  W.  long.  6i°  24'. 

Scot’s  Iflands,  a clufter  of  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver.  N.  lat.  5o°57'.  E.  long.  2310  i[. 

SCOTT,  John,  in  Biography,  a clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  in  1638,  at  Chippenham,  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  He  was  firft  apprenticed  to  a trade  in  London, 
which  not  being  congenial  to  his  tafte,  he  quitted,  and  en- 
tered himfelf  as  a commoner  of  New  Inn,  Oxford.  After 
receiving  orders,  he  obtained  a redtory  in  London,  and  a 
prebend  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  In  1685  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  ; and  in  1691  he  was  appointed  to  the 
redlory  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  was  made  canon  of 
Windfor.  “ The  Chriftian  Life,”  which  was  peblifhed  at 
different  times,  and  finifhed  in  1686,  acquired  for  him  fo 
high  a reputation,  that,  after  the  revolution,  he  was  offered 
the  bifhopric  of  Chefter ; which,  however,  he  refufed,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  confcientioufly  take  the  oaths  required. 
He  was  afterwards  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter,  and 
a prebend  of  Windfor,  wh'ch  he  likewife  declined,  becaufe 
they  were  the  places  of  perfons  who  had  been  deprived  for 
an  adherence  to  thofe  principles,  which  he  himfelf  fecretly 
cherifhed.  Neverthelefs  he  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  Popery  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  If.  and  James  II., 
and  publifhed  fome  works  in  controverfy  with  the  Papifts, 
while  the  latter  prince  was  ftill  on  the  throne.  Dr.  Scott 
died  in  1694,  leaving  the  character  of  an  excellent  man  and 
worthy  parifh-priefl.  Befides  the  work  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  “ Cafes  of  Confcience  refolved,  concerning  the 
Lawfulnefs  of  joining  in  Forms  of  Prayer  in  public  Wor- 
fhip  and  “ Twelve  Sermons,”  preached  on  different  oc- 
casions. His  “ Chriftian  Life”  is  a book  very  generally 
read  in  the  religious  world. 

Scott,  Michael,  a celebrated  Scotfman  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  at  Balwearie,  in  Fife,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  At  a very  early  period 
he  made  great  progrefs  in  language,  as  well  as  the  mathe- 
matics ; and  having  finifhed  his  itudies  at  home,  he  went 
over  into  France,  where  he  remained  fome  years;  but  hear- 
ing that  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  was  a great  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  that 
prince,  and  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  all  the  branches  of 
philofophy  then  ftudied.  After  refiding  fome  time  in  Ger- 
many, he  proceeded  to  England,  and  was  high  in  the  favour 
of  Edward  II. ; but  it  is  not  at  all  known  how  long  he 
continued  here.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Alexander  III.,  and  was 
afterwards  fent,  with  Michael  de  Wemys,  to  bring  to  Scot- 
land the  Maid  of  Norway,  who,  being  taken  ill  at  fea,  was 
landed  on  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  where  fhe  died  in  the 
year  1 290.  At  this  time  fir  Michael  was  probably  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  ; he  died  in  1291.  He  was  efteemed  a man 
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of  great  learning,  though  fo  much  addi&ed  to  the  occult 
fciences,  that  he  pafied  among  his  contemporaries  as  a fkilful 
magician.  Boccaccio  and  Folengo  both  exhibit  him  as 
fuch ; the  former  in  one  of  his  novels,  and  the  latter  in  his 
macaronic  poem  ; and  he  is  introduced  under  the  fame  cha- 
racter by  Dante.  It  is  not  known  where  he  was  interred, 
but  it  feems  generally  admitted  that  his  books  of  magic 
were  either  buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  or  preferved  in  the 
convent  where  he  died.  A Latin  tranflation  of  Ariftotle’s 
works  is  alcribed  to  fir  Michael  Scott,  but  probably  upon 
infufficient  evidence.  There  is  a tranflation  of  that  philo- 
fopher’s  works,  partly  from  the  Greek  and  partly  from  the 
Arabic,  by  various  hands,  undertaken  at  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  at  whofe  court  fir  Michael  re- 
fided  fome  time ; and  as  he  is  reported  to  have  tranflated 
Ariftotle’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  from  the  Arabic 
verfion  of  Avicenna,  it  has  been  aflumed  that  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  work  which  lhould  be  afcribed  to  him. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  “ Ariftotelis  Opera,  Latine  verfa, 
partim  e Grxco  partim  Arabico,  per  viros  letlos  et  in 
utriufque  Linguae  prolatione  peritos,  juffu  Imperatoris  Fre- 
derici  II.  Venet.  1496.”  The  works  of  fir  Michael  Scott 
are  numerous,  among  which  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : “ Phyfiognomia  et  de  Hominis  Procreatione 
“ De  Secretis  Naturae “ Queftio  curiofa  de  Natura  Solis 
et  Lunae.”  The  fubjedl  of  this  laft  work  is  the  pretended 
tranfmutation  of  metals,  gold  and  filver  being  reckoned 
among  alchemilts  the  fun  and  moon.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Riccioli,  Scott  was  a diligent  obferver  of  the 
ftars,  and,  at  the  requelt  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  he 
wrote  a treatife  on  the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco.  Gen.  Biog. 

Scott,  George  Lewis.  This  learned  and  accomplifhed 
man  was  not  only  an  able  mathematician,  but  an  excellent 
mufician.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  and 
afiifted  him  in  drawing  up  his  paper  for  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  genera  and  fyftems  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic ; 
,and  whatever  articles  he  furnifhed  to  the  Supplement  of 
Chambers’s  Di&ionary,  concerning  harmonics  or  the  ratio 
of  founds,  may  be  depended  on.  Mr.  Scott  was  a per- 
former on  the  harpfichord,  and  very  fond  of  mufic  ; but  al- 
ways calculating,  during  his  own  performance  and  that  of 
others,  as  to  the  legality  of  modulation.  And  we  well  re- 
member his  being  much  difturbed  at  the  unrelative  fuccefiion 
of  chords,  in  the  opening  of  Pergolefi’s  “ Stabat  Mater,” 
at  the  fecond  bar,  where  that  moil  pleafing  author  furprifes 
the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye  and  intellect,  in  modulating  from 
F minor  to  Eb  major.  De  Moivre,  who  had  no  tafte  or 
feeling  for  mufic,  ufed  to  calculate  ratios  for  the  ingenious 
and  wbrthy  organiil  of  the  Charter-houfe,  and  laugh  at  him 
for  his  Greek  and  mathematical  pretenfions  ; but  Scott,  the 
fub-preceptor  of  his  prefent  majefty,  was  in  earneft,  and 
wifhed  to  make  difcoveries  in  Greek  mufic,  as  much  as  Pe- 
pufch. For  though  attached  to  old  mailers  of  eminence,  as 
•well  as  the  Carthufian  maeitro  di  cappella,  he  enjoyed  the 
productions  of  the  moderns  extremely,  when  he  could  dif- 
cover  in  them  either  genius  or  fcience. 

As  we  had  the  honour  to  be  perfonally  acquainted  with 
him,  we  are  fure  that  the  elaborate  article  Temperament , in 
mufic,  in  the  additional  volume  to  Chambers’s  Dictionary, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  late  learned  and  fcientific  Mr.  Scott, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  few  theorifts  that  ever  paid  the  leaft 
regard  to  praQice,  or  who  feemed  to  recoiled  that  the  ear 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  harmonics. 

SCOTTA,  or  Scottus.  See  Scot. 

SCOTTI,  Teresa,  in  Biography , the  firft  woman  in 
the  operas  of  1764  and  1765,  in  which  Manfoli  fung. 

The  Scotti,  with  an  elegant  figure,  a beautiful  face,  and 
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a feeble  voice,  fung  in  a very  good  tafte • and  though  in 
want  of  power,  fhe  poflefled  great  flexibility  and  expref- 
fion. 

SCOTTIA,  in  Botany , bears  that  name,  as  we  prefume, 
in  memory  of  Robert  Scott,  M.D.,  late  profeffor  of  Bo- 
tany at  Dublin,  commemorated  by  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner  in 
the  preface,  as  well  as  the  dedication,  of  his  Mu/co/ogia 
Hibernicee  Spicilegium. — Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4. 
268. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
P apilionaceee,  Linn.  Leguminof<e , Juft. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  rather  unequal  teeth ; its  bafe 
clothed  with  imbricated  appendages.  Standard  folded, 
fhorter  than  the  wings,  which  are  the  length  of  the  keel. 
Stamens  all  conneded.  Legume  ftalked,  compreffed ; 
thickened  at  each  margin.  Seeds  few,  crefted. 

1.  S.  dentata.  Tooth-leaved  Scottia. — Found  by  Mr. 
Brown  on  the  fouth-weft  coafl  of  New  Holland.  A Jhrub, 
fen'c  to  Kew  garden,  in  1803,  by  Mr.  Peter  Good.  It  is 
kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

SCOTTSBURG,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  Vir- 
ginia ; 256  miles  W.  of  Wafhington. 

SCOTUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Strymon,  in  the  Odoman- 
tica,  near  Berga.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly. 
Ptolemy. 

SCOUR  a Line,  To,  in  the  Military  Language , is  to 
flank  it  fo  as  to  fee  direClly  along  it ; that  a mulket-ball, 
entering  at  one  end,  may  fly  to  the  other,  leaving  no  place 
of  fecurity. 

Scour,  among  Cattle,  a difeafe  of  the  flux  kind,  which 
frequently  affeCls  cows,  calves,  Iheep,  and  other  animal*. 
See  Scouring  in  Cows,  and  in  Calves. 

This  is  a difeafe  in  Iheep,  which  is  common  in  the  winter 
feafon,  being  believed  to  originate  from  the  feverity  of  the 
frofts,  especially  when  they  fet  in  fuddenly,  or  alternate  fre- 
quently with  thaws.  The  chief  dependence  for  a cure,  in 
thefe  cafes,  is  upon  an  expeditious  change  to  dry  keep  ; as, 
in  the  pra&ice  of  fome  good  Iheep -farmers,  the  ufe  of  hay, 
on  the  mornings  when  hoar-frofts  are  prevalent,  has  been 
found  a good  preventative.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  gall 
by  fheep-farmers.  Early,  foft,  tathy,  luxuriant  pafture- 
grafs,  is  alfo  liable  to  produce  this  complaint,  efpecially  in 
previoufly  worn-down  Iheep.  It  arifes  frequently,  too,  from 
fudden  changes  from  dry,  warm,  poor  paftures,  to  fuch  as 
are  rich,  cold,  and  damp ; or  the  contrary.  It  is  fome- 
times likewife  the  confequence  of  other  affeftions,  as  well  ai 
of  the  local  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  In  all 
thefe  inftances,  the  above  changes  of  food  will  be  highly 
ufeful  and  neceflary.  The  difeafe  may  be  flopped,  except 
where  it  is  critical,  after  clearing  the  inteftines  of  any  irritat- 
ing matters,  by  mild  purgatives,  by  the  following  means,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  great  weaknefs  of  the  affedled  parts. 
Boil  four  ounces  of  the  lhavings  of  logwood  in  two  pints  of 
water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  one  pint ; then  add  one  ounce 
of  cinnamon  water,  and  give  one  half  at  a time.  Where  this 
is  not  ftrong  enough  to  check  the  diforder,  half  a drachm  of 
the  extraft  of  catechu  may  be  diffolved  in  it,  with  fifty  or 
more  drops  of  the  tin&ure  of  opium.  Thefe  will  moftly 
leffen  the  over-aftion  of  the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  remove  the 
complaint.  In  mild  cafes  of  this  nature,  it  will  feldom  be 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  above  remedy,  as  they  will 
eafily  be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  water,  in  which  a little  cal- 
cined chalk  and  hartfhorn  fhavings  have  been  boiled.  In 
high  ftates  of  the  difeafe,  the  ftrength  of  the  medicine  muft 
be  increafed. 
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The  black  fcour  is,  however,  feldom  capable  of  being 
retrained  by  any  means  that  have  yet  been  had  recourfe  to  ; 
it  therefore,  for  the  moft  part,  terminates  fatally. 

Scour,  White,  a difeafe  in  fheep  of  the  more  violent  flux 
kind,  fuppofed  to  originate  in  confequence  of  their  feeding 
upon  putrefcent  vegetable  food,  efpecially  that  of  the  (hells 
of  fuch  turnips  as  have  been  left  upon  the  feeding  grounds. 
In  thefe  cafes,  it  has  been  advifed  to  give  two  or  three  large 
fpoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture,  every  two  or  three  days  ; 
the  difeafed  fheep  being  feparated  from  the  refl  of  the  flock. 
Take  of  finely  powdered  and  fifted  bay-falt,  half  a pound, 
and  diffolve  it  in  good  old  verjuice,  one  pint ; to  which  add 
of  good  common  gin  half  a pint ; mixing  the  whole  of  them 
well  together. 

And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  difeafe,  the 
fheep  fhould  be  put  upon  good  dry  food,  in  an  upland  paf- 
ture.  See  Sheep. 

SCOURING  in  Cows,  a difeafe  in  thefe  animals  of 
the  flux  kind,  in  which  there  are  frequent  liquid  deje&ions 
from  the  inteflines,  proceeding  from  irritation,  the  excre- 
ments, according  to  Downing,  being  flimy,  bilious,  or  black  ; 
fometimes  they  are  limpid  and  fluid,  like  water  call  out ; 
at  other  times  they  are  frothy,  greafy,  and  mixed  with  a 
fat  clayifh  coloured  fubftance.  This  diforder  is  generally 
attended  with  a bad  appetite,  a weak  deprefled  pulfe,  harfh 
dry  flcin,  dull  countenance,  and  fomething  of  a flow  fever. 
This  difeafe  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  needs  no  further  de- 
fcription ; for  the  copious  evacuation  of  the  excrements, 
and  many  other  figns,  make  it  evident  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  perfon.  And  he  fuppofes,  that  the  firft  llage  of  it 
is  a companion  of  the  joint  yellows,  and  may  be  traced  out 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
open  any  animal  that  dies  of  this  diforder. 

According  to  others  it  affedls  oxen  as  well  as  cows, 
and  arifes  from  want  of  fufficient  food,  both  in  quality 
and  proportion  ; from  being  overheated  or  overworked';  by 
feeding  on  wet  unwholefome  fog  or  after-grafs  ; by  not  be- 
ing lodged  in  dry  fituations  ; fometimes  from  giving  them 
too  large  a quantity  of  cut  hay  or  ftraw,  hotter  than  their 
natural  temperature ; though  it  is  fometimes  a conftitu- 
tional  taint,  and  in  cows  is  caufed  by  their  taking  cold 
while  ca}ving.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  appear  it  will  be  neceffary  to  houfe  the  beaft, 
ana  put  it  to  dry  food,  which,  in  early  ftages  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  often' effects  a cure.  Butin  this  cafe  Mr.  Downing 
advifes  the  following : 

Take  of  mutton  fuet,  one  pound  ; oil  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces  ; boil  thefe  together  in  three  quarts  of  milk  till  the 
fuet  is  diffolved,  and  give  it  at  night  milk-warm  ; and  the 
next  morning  give  the  following  medicine : 

Take  pomegranate  powder,  eight  ounces;  logwood  in 
powder,  two  ounces ; new  pipes  pounded,  two  ounces  ; 
Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; roch  alum  in  pow- 
der, fix  ounces  : mix  them  together,  to  be  given  in  two 
quarts  of  old  ale  or  urine,  and  repeated  every  other  day. 
The  beaft  fhould  fall  two  hours  before  and  two  after 
taking  the  medicine.  He  afterwards  has  recourfe  to  crab 
verjuice,  in  the  quantity  of  a pint,  for  feveral  mornings. 
And  alfo  the  following.  Take  calcined  oyfter-fhells  in 
powder,  four  ounces  ; ditto  pipe-clay,  one  ounce  ; oak-bark 
powder,  two  ounces  ; grains  of  paradife,  one  ounce  ; roch 
alum,  one  ounce.  Mix  thefe  together  for  one  dofe,  to  be 
given  in  a quart  of  old  beer  and  a pint  of  red  wine,  or  in 
three  pints  of  oak-dip  from  the  tan-pits. 

But  others  advife  half  a pound  of  grofsly  pulverized 
tormentil  root,  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  re- 
duced to  one  quart,  then  {training  it  off,  and  adding  a 


quart  of  red  wine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely  powdered 
chalk  or  whiting,  and  two  ounces  of  diafcordium,  without 
honey.  The  mixture  fhould  be  preferved  in  a bottle,  and 
occafionally  well  fhaken  together,  making  it  lukewarm  be- 
fore it  is  given.  The  dofe  is  half  a pint,  given  three  time9 
in  the  day,  at  equidiflant  periods.  Or  half  a pound  of 
pulverized  common  chalk  may  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  till  diminifhed  to  three  pints,  then  adding  four  ounces 
of  hartfhorn  fhavings,  and  one  ounce  of  cafiia,  ftirring  the 
whole  carefully.  When  cold,  two  drachms  of  tindfure  of 
opium,  and  one  pint  of  lime-water,  may  be  added ; the 
whole  being  kept  clofely  flopped  in  a bottle,  and  well 
fhaken  before  it  is  ufed  : the  dofe  is  one  or  two  horns-ful 
in  the  day. 

Scou  ring  in  Calves,  a difeafe  to  which  they  are  very  fubjedl 
at  an  early  period,  being  often  caufed  by  improper  manage- 
ment in  putting  them  too  foon  to  the  teat,  or  letting  them 
remain  too  long  at  it.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  caufed  by  too 
frequently  changing  the  milk. 

But  in  order  to  effedl  a cure,  it  has  been  advifed  to  re- 
ftridl  the  calf  in  the  quantity  of  its  food,  giving  a hard 
boiled  egg,  made  fine  by  chopping,  in  a drench,  the  firft 
thing  in  the  morning.  Chalk  powdered  and  mixed  up  with 
flour  into  balls  with  gin  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  ufe- 
ful  and  fafe  in  thefe  cafes,  by  a writer  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture. 

In  EfTex,  fome  farmers  have  found  the  following  remedy 
almoft  infallible.  Two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  rhubarb  in  fine 
powder,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  peppermint  water,  kneaded 
well  together.  If  once  giving  of  this  does  not  flop  the 
complaint,  a fecond  dofe  is  given,  with  a little  red  port 
wine  added  to  it,  which  moftly  completes  the  cure.  In 
one  cafe  an  apparently  dying  calf  was  reftored  by  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine. 

Powdered  chalk  given  in  their  troughs,  with  the  barley 
meal  for  fattening  them,  is  found  to  have  a good  effeft  in 
this  intention,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

And  a decoftion  of  calcined  chalk,  hartfhorn  fhavings, 
and  a little  coarfely  pounded  cafEa,  with  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  tin&ure  of  opium,  will  moftly  be  found  of 
great  benefit  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  when  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  two  or  three  to  five  or  fix  table-fpoonfuls  once 
or  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Scouring  in  Lambs,  & c.  a difeafe  which  is  common  to 
them  in  many  places,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  which  have 
been  fent  to  winter  on  the  hills  from  the  Romney-marfh 
lands  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thofe  alfo 
which  continue  in  the  Marfh  during  the  fame  feafon,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  the  complaint  on  the  approach 
of  fpring.  Sheep  which  are  weakened  in  their  conftitu- 
tions,  and  have  experienced  a quick  tranfition  from  poor, 
low,  to  rich,  full  keep,  are  the  moft  fubjeft  to  be  affedted. 
Likewife  when  they  are  firft  brought  upon  the  marfh-lands 
in  the  early  fpring,  particularly  when  moift  warm  weather 
fucceeds  to  keen  frofts,  though  it  often  fhews  itfelf  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  as  already  noticed.  The  writer  of  the 
Romney-marfh  fheep-grazmg  fyftem  remarks,  that  the 
farmers  there  confider  it  falutary,  and  believe  that  the  fheep 
fatten  more  quickly  after  it : but  he  fuggefts,  that  when  it 
is  long  continued,  the  powers  of  their  fyftems  mutt  be 
greatly  injured  and  reduced.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  diforder 
ought  moftly  to  be  reftrained  and  removed  by  having  re- 
courfe to  dry  food,  and  the  ufe  of  fuitable  remedies.  The 
above  writer  has  had  twenty  lambs  attacked  with  it  . in  a 
feafon,  and  not  being  able  to  learn  them  to  eat  hay,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  faving  moft  of  them,  by  means  of  giving  them  an 
aftringent  cordial  drink,  with  a fmall  portion  of  opium,  and 
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turning  them  upon  dry,  found,  old,  artificial  paflure-land. 
But  three  of  the  number,  to  which  fuet  boiled  in  milk  had 
been  given,  all  died.  Tar  mixed  with  the  finely  powdered 
lime  of  an  old  wall,  and  formed  into  fuitable  balls,  is  faid, 
in  fome  inftances,  to  prove  an  effedlual  remedy  for  this 
complaint. 

On  the  whole  it  is  thought,  that  as  the  diforder  evidently 
arifes  either  from  cold,  moifture,  and  poor  food,  or  from 
weakly  fheep  being  fuddenly  put  upon  too  rich  keep,  the 
molt  proper  and  rational  method  of  removing  the  affedlion  is, 
in  the  firft  circumftances,  to  turn  the  fheep  immediately  into 
a new  warm  palture,  and  fupply  them  well  with  frefh  good 
hay,  See. ; and  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  put  them  upon  found  old 
fward  land.  In  fupport  of  this  practice,  a fheep  farmer  in 
the  fame  neighbourhood  afTerts,  that  he  conftantly  keeps  his 
wether  lambs  on  or  near  to  the  above  Marfli,  and  that  he 
never  has  any  of  his  flock  affedled  with  the  difeafe  ; which 
■he  imputes  to  the  allowing  of  them  old  grafs  upon  the  land. 
The  grounds  are  warm,  and  well  fheltered  by  trees  and 
fences. 

Scouring,  Preventative  Remedies,  for  Horfes,  fuch  as  are 
given  to  work  and  other  horfes,  as  well  as  occafionally  to 
other  forts  of  live-dock,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  difeafe  in  them.  The  incautious  and  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  remedies  of  this  nature  among  horfes  and 
other  cattle  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  lofs  and  mifehief. 
Animals  by  no  means  fland  fo  frequently  in  need  of  medi- 
cines of  this  fort  as  has  been  fuppofed,  though  they  may 
fometimes  have  occafion  for  them.  The  date  and  cireum- 
ilances  of  the  animals,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  kept,  and  the  labour  or  exer- 
cife  which  they  have  had,  will,  with  due  diferimination 
and  judgment  in  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  them, 
moftly  belt  point  out  when  they  may  be  neceffary  and  ufe- 
ful ; and  when,  on  the  contrary,  improper  and  hurtful. 
Calomel  and  aloes  are  probably  the  mod  proper  fubdances 
to  be  generally  employed  in  this  way,  though  others  of  the 
purging  kinds  may  fometimes  be  joined  with  them  to  pro- 
mote their  operation  with  much  advantage  and  effedt.  How- 
ever, from  the  natural  motion  of  the  bowels  of  horfes  being 
flow,  and  the  length  of  the  intedinal  canals  great,  unlels 
the  dimulant  purgative  power  of  the  fubdance  continues 
for  fome  time  after  it  has  palled  from  the  domach,  no  efledt 
will  be  produced  upon  them.  This  accounts  for  the  failure 
of  fuch  remedies  in  many  cafes.  Yet  on  the  fame  grounds, 
it  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  a powerful  dofe  of  fuch 
medicines  may  increafe  this  adlion  in  fuch  a manner,  and 
propel  the  contents  of  the  bowels  in  fo  forcible  a degree, 
as  to  produce  great  pain,  inflammation,  or  other  mifehief, 
which  may  either  kill  the  animal  or  greatly  injure  it,  as  is 
frequently  exemplified. 

Confequently,  in  every  cafe  where  the  ftrength  and  the 
date  of  the  animal  are  not  well  known,  the  bed  method  may 
be  to  begin  with  giving  not  too  large  dofes  of  remedies  of 
this  nature,  but  increafing  them  afterwards  where  found 
neceffary.  In  this  way  there  will  be  every  advantage 
fecured,  without  the  danger  of  injury  being  done. 

Such  horfes  as  are  newly  taken  up  into  warm  flables 
from  cold  expofed  fituations,  will  often  dand  in  need  of 
one  or  two  gentle  dofes  of  this  kind.  But  horfes  employed 
in  team  labour,  or  hard  work  of  other  forts,  will  very  feldom 
require  fuch  afliflance.  It  may,  however,  be  occafionally 
ufeful.  Swellings  of  the  legs,  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
coughs,  and  colds,  ariling  from  the  fudden  change  of  tem- 
perature, may  in  many  cafes  be  prevented,  by  rendering 
the  flables  more  open  and  airy  on  the  horfes  being  firft 
Saken  up  into  them,  efpecially  if  they  be  clofe  and  warm? 


Strong  young  horfes  rnoflly  require  a few  dofes  on  their 
firft  coming  into  the  liable,  but  by  no  means  fo  many  as 
are  ufually  given.  Horfes  too,  after  being  long  foiled  on 
green  food,  fometimes  are  the  better  for  fuch  remedies. 
Alfo  fuch  as  have  Iwelled  and  cracked  heels  from  high 
feeding  and  too  much  inadlion.  There  may  be  fome  other 
cafes  in  which  fuch  remedies  are  beneficial,  but  they  are 
only  few,  as  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
them  in  that  general  way  which  is  commonly  imagined. 

The  mod  ufual,  and  probably  the  bed  mode  of  giving 
fuch  remedies,  is  that  of  letting  the  animal  have  the  calomel 
balls  in  the  evening,  and  thofe  of  the  aloe  kind  in  the 
morning,  fo  as  to  work  them  off  in  fome  meafure. 

From  one  drachm  to  two  drachms,  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  animal,  of  the  firft  or  calomel,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  fome  aromatic  powder,  made  up  with  treacle 
or  honey,  will  form  a proper  ball  for  the  evening  dofe. 
And  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  animal,  of  finely  powdered  Barbadoes  aloes, 
with  two  drachms  of  powdered  ginger,  made  up  in  the 
fame  way,  will  form  a fuitable  morning  ball  in  this  in- 
tention. 

Proper  mafhes  and  feeds,  with  fuitable  work  or  exercife, 
and  grooming,  are  to  be  had  recourfe  to  at  the  fame  time. 
The  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days  fhould  always  elapfe  before 
the  dofes  are  repeated. 

SCOURINGS,  among  Farriers , fuch  gentle  purges 
as  preferve  horfes  from  noxious  humours. 

SCOUTS,  in  Military  Language , are  generally  horfe- 
mea  fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at  the 
diftance  of  a mile  or  two,  to  difeover  the  enemy,  and  give 
the  general  an  account  of  what  they  obferve. 

SCOUZIE  Head,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Scotland, 
on  the  E.  coall  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs  ; 3 miles  S.  of 
Duncanfby  Head.  N.  lat.  58°  31'.  W.  long.  2°  25'. 

SCOW,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  farmers  to  fig- 
nify  the  (heath  of  a horfe. 

SCOWBEGAN  Falls,  in  Geography , falls  which  boats 
cannot  pafs,  in  the  Kennebeck  river,  in  the  ftate  of  Maine, 
North  America,  near  the  town  of  Canaan. 

SCRABY,  or  Scraba,  a fmall  poll  and  fair-town  of  the 
county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  near  Lough  Gawnah ; 60  miles 
N.W.  from  Dublin,  and  7 N.W.  by  W.  from  Granard. 

SCRAPER,  an  inllrument  ufed  in  mezzotinto  engrav- 
ing, formed  much  in  the  manner  of  a knife,  except  that 
the  edge  is  ftraight  till  near  the  point,  and  there  Hopes  off 
at  an  angle  from  both  fides  ; the  lines  of  which  Hopes  meet- 
ing form  another  angle  of  the  point ; bat  the  Hope  on  one 
fide  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other. 

SCRAPING  in  Mezzotinto.  See  Mezzotinto. 

Scraping,  in  Naval  Language,  is  the  acl  of  {having  off 
the  dirty  Turface  of  the  plank,  in  a fhip’s  fide  or  decks, 
particularly  after  a voyage,  or  when  the  feams  have  been 
covered  with  a new  compofition  of  melted  pitch  or  rofin.. 
The  inllrument  with  which  this  is  performed  is  called  a 
feraper. 

SCRATCH,  in  the  language  of  the  falt-workers  of 
our  country,  the  name  of  a calcareous,  earthy,  or  ltony 
fubftance,  which  feparates  from  fea-water  in  boiling  it  for 
fait. 

This  forms  a thick  cruft  in  a few  days  on  the  fides  and 
bottoms  of  the  pans,  which  they  are  forced  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  taking  oft"  once  in  a week  or  ten  days,  other- 
wife  the  pans  burn  away  and  are  deftroyed.  (See  Salt.) 
This  is  no  other  than  the  fame  fubftance  which  cruftt 
over  the  infides  of  our  tea-kettles,  and  is  truly  a fpar, 
fuftained  more  or  lefs  in  all  water,  and  feparable  from  it  by 
F 2 boiling? 
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boiling.  The  fhells  of  fea-fi(h  have  great  affinity  in  their 
fubftance  and  nature  with  this,  both  being  powerful  alkalies, 
and  both  eafily  calcining  into  lime. 

The  magr.efia  alba,  fo  celebrated  in  Germany  for  its 
mild  purgative  and  alkaline  virtues,  feems  very  nearly  allied 
to  this  earth ; and  it  is  probable,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
that  the  purging  virtues  of  many  fprings  are  owing  to  the 
quantities  they  contain  of  this  fubftance. 

SCRATCHES,  among  Farriers,  a diftemper  incident 
to  horfes,  confiding  of  dry  fcabs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that 
breed  between  the  heel  and  the  paftern  joint. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fcratches,  diftinguifhed  by  vari- 
ous names,  as  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains,  &c. 
which  are  all  fo  many  fpecies  of  the  fame  malady,  engen- 
dered from  fome  hot  humours  falling  on  the  legs,  or  from 
the  fumes  of  the  bead’s  own  dung  lying  under  his  heels, 
or  near  them,  or  for  want  of  rubbing  his  heels,  efpecially 
after  a journey,  from  over-hard  riding,  See. 

The  diforder  begins  firft  with  dry  fcabs  in  the  paftern 
joint,  in  feveral  forms.  It  is  known  by  the  flaring,  dividing, 
and  curling  of  the  hair  on  the  part.  For  the  cure  of  this 
diforder,  fee  Grease. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  the  heels  fhould  be  kept  fupple 
with  curriers’  dubbing,  which  is  made  of  oil  and  tallow  : 
by  ufing  this  precaution  before  exercife,  and  waffling  the 
heels  with  warm  water  when  the  horfe  comes  in,  the  fcratches 
will  be  prevented. 

SCRATCH-PANS,  in  the  Englifh  Salt-Works , a name 
given  to  certain  leaden-pans,  which  are  ufually  made  about 
a foot  and  a half  long,  a foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep, 
and  have  a bow,  or  circular  angle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the  pan 
is  boiling.  See  Salt. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  pans  is  to  receive  the  fcratch  ; and  thefe 
pans  being  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  falt-pan,  where  the 
heat  is  leaft  violent,  catch  it  as  it  fubfides  there. 

SCRATCH-WORK,  Sgraffiata,  a way  of  paint- 
ing in  frefco,  by  preparing  a black  ground,  on  which  is 
laid  a white  plafter ; which  white  being  taken  off  with  an 
iron  bodkin,  the  black  appears  through  the  holes,  and  ferves 
for  fhadows.  » 

This  kind  of  work  is  lafting ; but  being  very  rough,  it 
is  unpleafant  to  the  fight.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to  embellifh 
the  fronts  of  palaces,  and  other  magnificent  buildings. 

SCRAWLY,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  figni- 
fying  thin  and  ravelled  as  grain. 

SCREAMER,  in  Ornithology.  See  Palamadea. 

SCREEN,  an  inftrument  for  keeping  off  the  wind,  or 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Screen  is  alfo  ufed  for  a frame  of  laths  to  fift  earth, 
fand,  gravel,  See. 

Screen,  or  Screen-Machine,  in  Agriculture,  a Ample  con- 
trivance, invented  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  grain  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  of  various  injurious  forts  of  feeds,  by  palling 
it  through  it.  It  confifts  of  a wooden  frame,  which  has 
ledges  on  the  fides,  with  a fort  of  hopper  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  to  which  is  attached  a kind  of  valve,  that  moves  to 
fuitable  diftances  by  means  of  a ferew,  for  letting  proper 
quantities  of  grain  pafs  down  upon  a fquare  wire  fieve, 
which  is  fixed  below  in  the  frame,  and  communicates  with 
the  hopper  in  fome  meafure.  The  fereen  Hands  up  in  a 
Hoping  pofition  by  means  of  a leg,  that  draws  out  behind 
it,  and  which  is  eommonly  regulated  by  a cord,  while  the 
operation  of  fereening  or  clearing  the  grain  is  going  on. 
It  is  a very  ufeful  and  convenient  machine  on  fmall  arable 
farms,  but  on  large  ones  the  work  is  now  ufually  done 
by  a fomewhat  fimilar  contrivance  in  the  threfhing  ma- 
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chine,  while  that  is  going  on  with  it.  See  Threshing 
Machine. 

Screen -Fences,  fuch  fences  as  are  railed  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  affording  fhelter  from  winds,  ftorms,  &c.  The  writer 
of  the  traft  on  improving  landed  eftates  fuggelts,  that  for 
the  purpofe  of  fhelter  to  pafturing  ftock,  a tall  impervious 
fence  is  nearly  equal  to  a depth  of  coppice-wood,  and  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  an  open  grove  of  timber-trees  ; befides 
its  additional  ufe  as  a fence,  or  means  of  inclofure.  And 
that  there  appears  to  him  to  be  only  one  kind  of  fence 
which  is  properly  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  which  is  that 
of  the  coppice  mound  hedge  of  Devonfhire  and  South 
Wales  ; and  which  confifts  in  a high  wide  bank  or  mound 
of  earth,  planted  with  coppice-woods.  This  becomes,  im- 
mediately on  its  ereftion,  a fhelter,  and  a guard  to  pafture- 
grounds  round  which  it  is  formed. 

And  in  refpeft  to  the  method  of  forming  fences  with  this 
intention,  it  is  that  of  carrying  up  long  piles  of  earth,  be- 
tween two  fod-facings,  battering,  or  leaning  fomewhat  in- 
ward, to  the  required  height ; and  planting  on  the  top  the 
roots  and  lower  items  of  coppice-plants,  gathered  in  woods 
or  on  wafte  grounds,  or  with  nurfery  plants  adapted  to  the 
given  fituation.  If  the  mound  be  carried  to  a full  height, 
as  five  or  fix  feet,  and  about  that  width  at  the  top,  and  this 
be  planted  with  itrong  plants,  with  ftems  cut  off  about  two 
feet  above  the  roots  (in  the  ufual  pra&ice  of  Devonfhire),  a 
fufficient  fence  is  thus  immediately  formed  againft  ordinary 
ftock  ; but  if  the  bank  be  lower,  or  if  nurfery  plants  be  put 
in,  a flight  guard  run  along  the  outer  brink,  on  either  fide, 
and  leaning  outward  over  the  face  of  the  mound,  is,  he  ob- 
ferves,  required  (efpecially  againft  fheep),  until  the  plants 
get  up.  But  where  a hedge  of  this  kind  is  raifed  as  a plant- 
ation-fence, (efpecially  on  the  lower  fide  of  a dope,)  the 
outer  fide  only  requires  to  be  faced  with  fods  ; the  hedge- 
plants  being  fet  in  a rough  fhelving  bank,  on  the  inner  fide 
of  the  fence. 

Further,  with  refpett  to  the  fpecies  of  hedge-woods  pro- 
per for  mound  fences,  they  depend  entirely,  he  thinks,  on 
the  foil  and  fituation.  On  mounds  of  bad  foil,  in  a bleak 
fituation,  he  has  feen  the  furze  alone  affording  much  fhelter, 
and  a good  fence.  The  fides  being  kept  pruned,  fo  as  to 
fhew  a clofe  firm  face  riling  above  the  top  of  the  bank,  it 
was  a fecure  barrier,  even  againft  the  wilder  breeds  of  Welfh 
fheep.  The  beech  is  commonly  planted  in  high  expofed 
fituations  ; and  in  places  more  genial  to  the  growth  of  wood, 
the  hazel,  the  afh,  and  the  oak  are  the  ordinary  plants  of 
hedge  mounds.  The  willow  tribe  have  a quality  which 
recommends  them  in  fituations  where  they  will  flourifh  ; they 
grow  freely  from  cuttings,  or  truncheons  fet  in  the  ground ; 
whereas  to  fecure  the  growth  of  ordinary  coppice-woods, 
rooted  plants  are  required.  The  fallow  ( Jalix  caprea)  will 
grow  in  high  and  dry  fituations,  in  a manner  fo  as  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  fort  of  bufinefs.  And  it  may  be  further  no- 
ticed in  regard  to  this  defeription  of  fences,  that  on  thin 
foiled  ftony  furfaces,  tall  mounds  are  difficult  to  raife ; and, 
there,  ftone  walls  are  not  only  built  at  a fmall  expence, 
but  are  convenient  receptacles  for  the  ftones  with  which  the 
foil  is  encumbered.  But  a ftone  wall,  unlefs  it  be  carried  up 
to  an  inordinate  height,  at  a great  expence,  is,  he  conceives, 
ufelefs  as  a fcreen-fence,  and  is  faid  to  be  dangerous  as  fuch 
in  a bleak,  expofed  fituation  ; for  as  foon  as  the  drifting 
fnow  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  the  windward  fide, 
it  pours  over  it,  and  inevitably  buries  the  fheep  which  may 
be  feeking  for  fhelter,  on  the  leeward  fide.  It  is  therefore 
conceived,  that  it  is  necefi'ary  that  a ftone  fence  fhould  be 
backed  with  a fcreen-plantation,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
fafe  and  effectual  for  the  purpofe. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  thefe  forts  of  fcreen-fences  (hould 
be  more  attended  to  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  all  expofed 
fituations,  as  they  have  much  effeCt  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  different  forts  of  live-ftock  in  fuch  expofures. 

Screen -Plantations,  and  Planting,  a term  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  fuch  belts,  clumps,  or  hedges,  as  are  planted  with 
a view  of  affording  fhelter  in  expofed  fituations.  And  Mr. 
Marfhall,  in  his  work  on  “ Landed  Property,”  confiders 
the  effeft  of  fuch  plantations,  not  merely  that  of  giving 
fhelter  to  the  animals  lodging  immediately  beneath  them ; 
but  likewife  in  breaking  the  uniform  current  of  the  wind  ; 
fhattering  the  cutting  blafts,  and  throwing  them  into  eddies  ; 
thus  meliorating  the  air  to  fome  diftance  from  them.  And, 
moreover,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  living  trees  communicate 
a degree  of  aCtual  warmth  to  the  air  which  envelopes  them. 
It  is  at  leaft,  he  thinks,  a probable  truth,  that  where  there 
is  life  there  is  warmth,  not  only  in  animal  but  in  vegetable 
nature.  The  fevereit  froft  rarely  affeCts  the  fap  of  trees ; 
it  confequently  appears  to  him,  that  trees  and  fhrubs,  pro- 
perly difpofed  in  a bleak  fituation,  tend  to  improve  the 
lands  fo  fituated  in  a threefold  way  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture : namely,  by  giving  fhelter  to  flock,  by  break- 
ing the  currents  of  winds,  and  by  communicating  a degree 
of  warmth  or  foftnefs  to  the  air  in  calmer  weather,  or  when 
the  feafons  are  more  mild. 

Befides,  it  is  fuggefted  that  the  proper  difpofal  of  fcreens 
in  this  intention,  is  in  lines  acrofs  the  mofl  offenfive  winds, 
and  in  fituations  bell  calculated  to  break  their  force.  Placed 
acrofs  vallies,  dips,  or  more  open  plains  in  bleak  expofures, 
they  may,  he  fuppofes,  be  of  Angular  ufe  ; and  alfo  on  the 
ridges,  as  well  as  on  the  points  and  hangs  of  hills,  and  other 
elevated  places. 

And  in  regard  to  the  width  of  fuch  fcreens,  they  ought 
generally,  he  thinks,  to  be  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  land 
for  agricultural  ufes,  and  the  advantages  of  the  fituation  for 
the  fale  and  delivery  of  timber.  In  ordinary  cafes,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  from  two  to  four  flatute  poles  may  moflly  be 
confidered  as  an  eligible  width  for  fuch  purpofes.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  nature  or  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  mofl 
fuitable,  they  mufl  conflantly  be  adapted  to  the  given  foil 
and  fituation.  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks,  that  in  bleak  and  barren 
fituations  the  larch  will  generally  be  found  the  moil  pro- 
fitable as  timber.  But  being  deciduous,  it  does  not  in 
winter  afford  fo  much  fhelter  as  the  common  fir.  A fcreen 
to  fhelter  live-flock  fhould  be  clofe  at  the  bottom  : it  is 
otherwife  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  Not  only  the 
blafl  acquires  additional  current,  but  fnow  is  liable  to  be 
blown  through,  and  to  be  lodged  in  drifts  on  the  leeward 
fide,  to  the  annoyance  and  danger  of  fheep  that  have  re- 
paired to  it  for  fhelter.  A larch  plantation  margined  with 
firs,  and  thefe  headed  at  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  would, 
he  fuppofes,  afford  the  required  fhelter  for  a length  of  years. 
The  firs,  thus  treated,  would  be  induced  to  throw  out 
lateral  boughs  and  feather  to  the  ground  ; while  the  larches, 
in  their  more  advanced  ftate  of  growth,  would,  by  permit- 
ting the  winter’s  winds  to  pafs  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  fcreen,  break  the  current  and  mellow  the  blafl,  and  in 
this  way  a complete  fhelter  be  provided  ; but  in  other  more 
genial  fituations,  the  beech,  by  retaining  its  leaves  in  winter, 
efpecially  while  it  is  young,  forms  a valuable  fcreen.  And 
that,  if  the  outer  margins  were  kept  in  a ftate  of  coppice- 
wood,  and  cut  alternately,  and  the  middle  ranks  fuffered  to 
rife  as  timber-trees,  the  triple  purpofe  of  fcreen-plantations 
might,  he  imagines,  be  had  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  almofl 
in  perpetuity,  with  but  little  trouble.  And  in  deep-foiled, 
vale  diftri&s,  which  not  unfrequently  want  fhelter,  fcreens  of 
oak  might,  he  conceives,  be  managed  in  a fimilar  way  : and 


hollies,  or  other  hardy  evergreens,  planted  as  underwood  in 
groves  of  either  of  the  above  defcriptions,  would,  if  fuitable 
fituations  were  affigned  to  them,  he  fuppofes,  affifl  much  in 
this  intention,  efpecially  where  proper  care  was  taken  in 
planting  and  protecting  them. 

This  fort  of  plantation,  when  firfl  formed,  fhould  always 
be  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  expofure,  both  in  refpeCt 
to  the  kinds  of  the  trees  and  plants  which  are  made  ufe  of 
for  the  purpofe,  and  the  fpace  or  extent  of  the  planting 
which  will  be  neceffary  for  effecting  the  bufinefs.  In  com- 
mon, narrow  flips  never  anfwer  the  intention  in  any  perfeCt 
manner,  as  the  trees  neither  rife  well,  nor  afford  the  fhelter 
which  is  wanted  in  fuch  cafes.  See  Shelter. 

Screes -Bullhead,  in  Ship-Building , the  after-bulkhead 
under  the  round-houfe,  when  the  fhip  has  a walk,  or  balcony. 

SCREW,  or  Scrub,  Cochlea,  in  Mechanics , one  of  the 
fix  mechanical  powers  ; chiefly  ufed  in  prefiing  or  fqueezing 
bodies  clofe,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  raifing  weights.  See 
Mechanical  Powers. 

The  fcrew  is  a right  cylinder,  as  A B {Plate XXXVIII. 
Mechanics,  Jig.  I . ) furrowed  fpiral-wife ; it  is  generated  by  the 
equable  motion  of  a right  line  F G ( Jg . 2.)  around  the  fur- 
face  of  a cylinder  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  point  I de- 
fcends  equably  from  F towards  G.  Or,  it  may  be  conceived 
to  be  made  by  cutting  a piece  of  paper  into  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plane,  or  half-wedge,  and  then  coiling  it  round  a 
cylinder  ; fo  that  its  aCtion  depends  on  the  fame  principles 
as  that  of  an  inclined  plane.  The  force  tending  to  turn  the 
fcrew  round  its  axis  may  be  confidered  as  applied  horizon- 
tally to  the  bafe  of  the  wedge,  and  the  weight  which  is  to  be 
raifed  as  a&ing  vertically  on  its  inclined  furface : the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder  will  reprefent  the  horizontal 
length  of  the  wedge  ; and  the  diftance  between  the  threads, 
meafured  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  axis,  will  be  its  height,  pro- 
vided that  the  threads  be  fingle ; confequently,  the  forces 
required  for  the  equilibrium  are  to  each  other,  as  the  height 
of  one  fpire  to  the  circumference  of  the  fcrew.  But  befides 
thefe  forces,  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  obftacle  be  prefent, 
which  may  prevent  the  body,  on  which  the  fcrew  a&s,  from 
following  it  in  its  motion  round  its  axis  ; otherwife  there  can 
be  no  equilibrium.  If  the  furrowed  furface  be  convex,  the 
fcrew  is  faid  to  be  male ; if  concave,  it  is  female. 

Where  motion  is  to  be  generated,  the  male  and  female 
fcrew  are  always  joined  ; that  is,  whenever  the  fcrew  is  to 
be  ufed  as  a Ample  engine,  or  mechanical  power ; and  when 
thus  fitted  together,  they  are  fometimes  called  a fcrew  and  a 
nut.  The  nut  aCts  on  the  fcrew  with  the  fame  mechanical 
power  as  a fingle  point  would  do,  fince  it  only  divides  the 
preffure  among  the  different  parts  of  the  fpire.  When  joined 
with  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  there  is  no  occafion  for  a fe- 
male ; but  in  that  cafe  it  becomes  part  of  a compound 
engine. 

The  fcrew  cannot  properly  be  called  a Ample  machine,  be- 
caufe  it  is  never  ufed  without  the  application  of  a lever,  or 
winch,  to  aflift  in  turning  it.  Sometimes  the  fpires  of  a 
fcrew  are  made  to  aCt  on  the  teeth  of  a wheel,  when  a very 
flow  motion  of  the  wheel,  or  a very  rapid  motion  of  the 
fcrew,  is  required  for  the  purpofes  of  the  machine. 

Screw,  Doftrinc  of  the.  I . If,  as  the  compafs,  deferibed 
by  the  power  in  one  turn  of  the  fcrew,  is  to  the  interval  or 
diftance  between  any  two  immediate  threads,  or  fpiral  wind- 
ings, as  B I (meafured  according  to  the  length  of  the  fcrew), 
fo  is  the  weight  or  refiftance  to  the  power ; then  the  power 
and  the  refiftance  will  be  equivalent  one  to  the  other ; and, 
confequently,  the  power  being  increafed,  fo  as  to  counteract 
the  friCtion  of  the  fcrew,  which  is  very  confiderable,  will 
overcome  the  refiftance.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  one  turn 
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of  the  fcrew,  the  weight  is  fo  much  lifted  up,  or  the  refiftance 
fo  much  moved,  or  the  thing  to  be  prefled  is  fqueezed  fo 
much  clofer  together,  as  is  the  diftance  between  two  imme- 
diate fpirals ; and  in  the  fame  time,  the  power  is  fo  much 
moved,  as  is  the  compafs  defcribed  by  the  faid  power  in  one 
turn  of  the  fcrew.  Wherefore  the  velocity  of  the  weight 
(or  whatfoever  anfwers  thereto)  will  be  to  the  velocity  of 
the  power,  as  is  the  faid  diftance  between  the  fpirals  to  the 
compafs  defcribed  by  the  power,  in  one  revolution  or  turn- 
ing round  of  the  fcrew  ; fo  that  the  gaining  in  power  is  here 
recompenfed  by  the  lofs  in  time. 

2.  As  the  diftance  between  two  threads;  B I,  is  lefs ; 
the  power  required  to  overcome  the  faid  refiftance  is  lefs  ; 
therefore  the  finer  the  thread,  the  eafier  the  motion. 

3.  If  the  male  fcrew  be  turned  in  the  female,  at  reft, 
a lefs  power  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  refiftance,  as 
the  lever  or  fcytala  C D ( Jig.  3. ) is  the  longer. 

4.  The  diftance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  the  fcrew, 
C D,  the  diftance  of  the  two  threads  I K,  and  the  power  to 
be  applied  in  D,  being  given,  to  determine  the  refiftance 
it  will  overcome  : or,  the  refiftance  being  given,  to  find  the 
power  neceflary  to  overcome  it. 

Find  the  periphery  of  a circle  defcribed  by  the  radius  C D ; 
then  to  the  diftance  between  the  two  threads,  the  periphery 
juft  found,  and  the  given  power  ; or,  to  the  periphery  found, 
the  diftance  of  the  two  threads  I K,  and  the  given  refiftance, 
find  a fourth  proportional.  This,  in  the  former  cafe,  will 
be  the  refiftance  that  will  be  overcome  by  the  given  power  ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  power  neceflary  to  overcome  the  re- 
fiftance. 

E.  gr.  Suppofe  the  diftance  between  the  two  threads,  3, 
the  diftance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of  the  fcrew  C D, 
25,  and  the  power  30  pounds  ; the  periphery  of  the  circle 
to  be  defcribed  by  the  power,  will  be  found  157.  There- 
fore, as  3 : 157  ::  30  : 1570,  the  weight  to  which  the 
refiftance  is  equal. 

5.  The  refiftance  to  be  overcome  by  a given  power  being 
given  ; to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  fcrew,  the  diftance 
of  the  two  threads  I K,  and  the  length  of  the  fcytala,  or 
handle  : the  diftance  of  the  threads,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
fcrew,  may  be  afiumed  at  pleafure,  if  the  male  be  to  be 
turned  in  the  female  by  a handle.  Then,  as  the  given  power 
is  to  the  refiftance  it  is  to  overcome,  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the 
threads  to  a fourth  number,  which  will  be  the  periphery  to 
be  defcribed  by  the  handle  CD,  in  a turn  of  the  fcrew. 
The  femidiameter  of  this  periphery,  therefore,  being  fought, 
we  have  the  length  of  the  handle  C D.  But  if  the  female 
fcrew  be  to  be  turned  about  the  male,  without  any  handle, 
then  the  periphery  and  femidiameter  found  will  be  very 
nearly  thofe  of  the  fcrew  required. 

E . gr.  Suppofe  the  weight  6000,  the  power  100,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  threads  2 lines  ; for  the  periphery  to  be 
pafled  over  by  the  power,  fay  100  : 6000  ::  2 : 120  ; the 
femidiameter  of  which  periphery  being  qd  of  120=  40 
lines,  will  be  the  length  of  the  handle,  if  any  be  ufed  ; 
olherwife  the  fide  of  the  female  fcrew  mu  ft  be  40  lines. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  defcribed  a new  method  of  applying  the 
fcrew  with  advantage  in  particular  cafes.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixxi.  part  i.  p.  58,  &c. 

A cylindrical  fcrew  is  bored,  and  made  at  the  fame  time 
a tubular  fcrew,  with  a little  difference  in  the  diftances  of 
the  threads,  fo  that  when  it  is  turned  within  a fixed  nut,  it 
rife s or  finks  a little  more  or  lefs  than  the  internal  fcrew, 
which  perforates  it,  would  rife  or  fink  by  the  adfion  of  its 
own  threads  ; and  a weight  attached  to  this  internal  fcrew 
afcends,  in  each  revolution,  only  through  a fpace  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  height  of  the  two  coils.  Here  the 
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machine  is  analogous  to  a very  thin  wedge,  of  which  the 
thicknefs  is  only  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  diftances  of 
the  threads,  and  which  of  courfe  afts  with  a great  mecha- 
nical advantage.  It  might,  in  fome  cafes,  he  more  conve- 
nient to  make  two  cylindrical  ferews  of  different  kinds, 
at  different  parts  of  the  fame  axis,  rather  than  to  perforate 
it.  The  fri&ion  of  fuch  machines  is,  however,  a great  im- 
pediment to  their  operation. 

Screw,  Endlefs.  If  a fcrew  be  fo  fitted  as  to  turn  a 
dented  wheel  D F {Jig.  4. ) it  is  called  an  endlefs,  or  per- 
petual fcrew , becaufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever,  without 
coming  at  an  end.  From  the  fcheme,  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  while  the  fcrew  turns  once  round,  the  wheel  only  ad- 
vances the  diftance  of  one  tooth. 

Screw,  DoRrine  of  the  Endlefs.  1.  If  the  power  applied 
to  the  lever,  or  handle  of  an  endlefs  fcrew  A B,  be  to  the 
weight,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  periphery  of  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  E H,  to  the  periphery  defcribed  by  the  power 
in  turning  the  handle,  and  of  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
D F,  to  the  revolutions  of  the  fcrew  C B,  the  power  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  weight. 

Hence,  1.  As  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  exceedingly 
flow,  a fmall  power  may  raife  a vaft  weight,  by  means  of  an 
endlefs  fcrew  ; for  this  reafon,  the  great  ufe  of  the  endlefs 
fcrew  is,  either  where  a great  weight  is  to  be  raffed  through 
a little  fpace  ; or,  where  a very  flow  gentle  motion  is 
required.  On  which  account  it  is  very  ufeful  in  clocks  and 
watches. 

2.  The  number  of  teeth,  the  diftance  of  the  power  from 
the  centre  of  the  fcrew  A B,  the  radius  of  the  axis  H E, 
and  the  power,  being  given  ; to  find  the  weight  it  will 
raife. 

Multiply  the  diftance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of 
the  fcrew  A B,  into  the  number  of  teeth  : the  produft  is 
the  fpace  of  the  power  pafled  through,  in  the  time  the 
weight  pafles  through  a fpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the 
axis.  Find  a fourth  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  axis, 
the  fpace  of  the  power  now  found,  and  the  power.  This 
will  be  the  weight  which  the  power  is  able  to  fuftain.  Thus, 
if  AB  = 3,  the  radius  of  the  axis  H E = 1 ; the  power 
100  pounds,  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  D F 48  ; the 
weight  will  be  found  14,400  ; whence  it  appears,  that  the 
endlefs  fcrew  exceeds  all  others  in  increafing  the  force  of  a 
power. 

A machine  for  fhewing  the  power  of  the  fcrew,  may  be 
contrived  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  wheel  C ( Jig.  5.) 
have  a fcrew  a b on  its  axis,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  D,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  forty-eight  in  num- 
ber. It  is  plain,  that  for  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  C, 
and  fcrew  a b,  by  the  winch  A,  the  wheel  D will  be  moved 
one  tooth  by  the  fcrew  ; and,  therefore,  in  forty-eight  revo- 
lutions of  the  winch,  the  wheel  D will  be  once  turned 
round.  Then,  if  the  circumference  of  a circle,  defcribed 
by  the  handle  of  the  winch,  be  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a groove  e round  the  wheel  D,  the  velocity  of  the  handle 
will  be  forty-eight  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  any  given 
point  in  the  groove.  Confequently,  if  a line  G goes  round 
the  groove  e,  and  has  a weight  of  forty-eight  pounds  hung 
to  it  below  the  pedeftal  E F,  a power  equal  to  one  pound 
at  the  handle  will  balance  and  fupport  the  weight.  To  prove 
this  by  experiment,  let  the  circumferences  of  the  grooves  of 
the  wheels  C and  D be  equal  to  one  another  ; and  then,  if  a 
weight  H of  one  pound  be  fufpended  by  a line  going  round 
the  groove  of  the  wheel  C,  it  will  balance  a weight  of  forty- 
eight  pounds  hanging  by  the  line  G ; and  a fmall  addition  to 
the  weight  H will  caufe  it  to  defeend,  and  fo  raife  up  the 
other  weight.  If  the  line  G,  inftead  of  going  round  the 
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groove  e of  the  wheel  D,  goes  round  its  axle  I,  the  power 
of  the  machine  will  be  as  much  increafed,  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  groove  e exceeds  the  circumference  of  the 
axle  ; and  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  fix  times,  then  one  pound 
at  H will  balance  fix  times  48,  or  288  pounds  hung  to  the 
line  on  the  axle;  and  hence  the  power  or  advantage  of 
this  machine  will  be  as  288  to  1 ; i.  e.  a man,  who  by  his 
natural  ftrength  could  lift  a hundred  weight,  will  be  able  to 
raife  288  hundred,  or  14^  ton  weight  by  this  engine. 
Fergufon’s  Mech.  edit.  4to.  p.  44. 

Screw,  Archimedes' s,  or  the  fpiral  pump,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  the  water  fnail,  is  a machine  for  the 
raifing  of  water,  firll  invented  by  Archimedes. 

Its  ftrudture  and  ufe  will  be  underltood  by  the  following 
defcription  of  it.  ABCD  ( Plate  XIV.  Hydraulics, 
Jig . II.)  is  awheel,  which  is  turned  round,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters,  by  the  fall  of  water  E F,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  three  feet.  The  axle  G of  the  wheel  is 
elevated  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  440,  or  between  450 
and  6o°,  with  the  horizon  ; and  on  the  top  of  that  axle  is 
a wheel  H,  which  turns  fimh  another  wheel  I of  the  fame 
number  of  teeth  ; the  axle'K  of  this  lalt  wheel  being  parallel 
to  the  axle  G of  the  two  former  wheels.  The  axle  G is  cut 
into  a double-threaded  fcrew  (as  in  Jig.  12.),  exactly  refem- 
bling  the  fcrew  on  the  axis  of  the  fly  of  a common  jack, 
which  mull  be  what  is  called  a right-handed  fcrew,  like  the 
wood  lcrews,  if  the  firft  wheel  turns  in  the  direftion 
ABCD;  but  it  mutt  be  a left-handed  fcrew,  if  the  ftream 
turns  the  wheel  the  contrary  way  ; and  the  fcrew  on  the  axle 
G mutt  be  cut  in  a contrary  way  to  that  on  the  axle  K,  be- 
cause thefe  axles  turn  in  contrary  directions.  Thefe  fcrews 
mutt  be  covered  clofe  over  with  boards,  like  thofe  of  a cy- 
lindrical cafk  ; and  then  they  will  be  fpiral  tubes.  Or, 
they  may  be  made  of  tubes  of  ttiff  leather,  and  wrapt  round 
the  axles  in  {hallow  grooves  cut  therein,  as  in  Jig*  13.  The 
lower  end  of  the  axle  G turns  conttantly  in  the  ftream  that 
turns  the  wheel,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpiral  tubes  are 
open  into  the  water.  So  that,  as  the  wheel  and  axle  are 
turned  round,  the  water  rifes  in  the  fpiral  tubes,  and  runs 
out  at  L through  the  holes  M,  N,  as  they  come  about 
below  the  axle.  Thefe  holes,  of  which  there  may  be  any 
number,  as  four  or  fix,  are  in  a broad  clofe  ring  on  the 
top  of  the  axle,  into  which  ring  the  water  is  delivered  from 
the  upper  open  ends  of  the  fcrew  tubes,  and  falls  into  the 
open  box  N.  The  lower  end  of  the  axle  K turns  on  a 
gudgeon,  in  the  water  in  N ; and  the  fpiral  tubes  in  that 
axle  take  up  the  water  from  N,  and  deliver  it  into  another 
fuch  box  under  the  top  of  K ; on  which  there  may  be  fuch 
another  wheel  as  I,  to  turn  a third  axle  by  fuch  a wheel  upon 
it.  And  in  this  manner  water  may  be  raifed  to  any  given 
height,  where  there  is  a ftream  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  to 
a£l  on  the  broad  float-boards  of  the  firft  wheel.  Fergufon’s 
Mechanics,  Supplement,  p.  22. 

An  inttrument  of  a fimilar  nature  is  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans a water  fcrew  ; it  confifts  of  a cylinder  with  its  fpiral 
projections  detached  from  the  external  cylinder  or  coating, 
within  which  it  revolves.  This  machine  might  not  impro- 
perly be  confiaered  as  a pump,  but  its  operation  is  precifely 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  fcrew  of  Archimedes.  It  is  evident 
that  fome  lofs  muft  here  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  perfeCt 
contaCl  between  the  fcrew  and  its  cover  ; in  general,  at  leaft 
one-third  of  the  water  runs  back,  and  the  machine  cannot 
be  placed  at  a greater  elevation  than  30°  ; it  is  alfo  very  eafily 
clogged  by  accidental  impurities  of  the  water  ; yet  it  has 
been  found  to  raife  more  water  than  the  fcrew  of  Archi- 
medes, when  the  lower  ends  of  both  are  immerfed  to  a con- 
fiderable  depth ; fo  that  if  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the 


water  to  be  raifed  were  liable  to  any  great  variations,  the 
water  fcrew  might  be  preferable  to  the  fcrew  of  Archimedes. 
Plate  XIV.  Hydraulics , Jig . 14. 

When  a fpiral  pipe,  confiding  of  many  convolutions,  ar- 
ranged either  in  a fingle  plane,  or  in  a cylindrical  or  conical 
furface,  and  revolving  round  a horizontal  axis,  is  connected 
at  one  end  by  a water-tight  joint  with  an  afcending  pipe,  while 
the  other  end  receives  during  each  revolution  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities of  air  and  water,  the  machine  is  called  a fpiral  pump.  It 
was  invented  about  1746,  by  Andrew  Wirtz,  apewterer  at 
Zurich,  and  it  is  laid  to  have  been  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  at. 
Florence  and  in  Ruffia : it  has  alfo  been  employed  in  this 
country  by  lord  Stanhope  ; and  I have  made  trial  of  it  (fay® 
Dr.  Young)  for  raifing  water  to  a height  of  forty  feet.  The 
end  of  the  pipe  is  furnifhed  with  a fpoon,  containing  as  much 
water  as  will  fill  half  a coil,  which  enters  the  pipe  a little 
before  the  fpoon  has  arrived  at  its  higheft  fituation,  the  other 
half  remaining  full  of  air,  which  communicates  the  preliure 
of  the  column  of  water  to  the  preceding  portion,  and  in  this 
manner  the  efr'eCt  of  nearly  all  the  water  in  the  wheel  is 
united,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  that  of  the  column  of 
water,  or  of  water  mixed  with  air,  in  the  afcending  pipe. 
The  air  neareft  the  joint  is  comprefled  into  a fpace  much 
fmaller  than  that  which  it  occupied  at  its  entrance,  fo  that 
where  the  height  is  coniiderable,  it  becomes  advifeable  to  ad- 
mit a larger  portion  of  air  than  would  naturally  fill  half  the 
coil,  and  this  leffens  the  quantity  of  water  raifed,  but  it 
leflens  alfo  the  force  required  to  turn  the  machine.  The  joint 
ought  to  be  conical,  in  order  that  it  may  be  tightened  when 
it  becomes  loofe,  and  the  preflure  ought  to  be  removed  from 
it  as  mueh  as  pollible.  The  lofs  of  power,  fuppofing  the 
machine  well  conttrudted,  arifes  only  from  the  fri&ion  of 
the  water  on  the  pipe,  and  the  friftion  of  the  wheel  on  its 
axis  ; and  where  a large  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  raifed  to  a 
moderate  height,  both  of  thefe  refiftances  may  be  rendered  in- 
confiderable.  But  when  the  height  is  very  great,  the  length 
of  the  fpiral  muft  be  much  increafed,  fo  that  the  weight 
of  the  pipe  becomes  extremely  cumberfome,  and  caufes  a 
great  friction  on  the  axis,  as  well  as  a itrain  on  the  machinery : 
thus,  for  a height  of  40  feet,  Dr.  Young  found  that  the 
wheel  required  above  100  feet  of  a pipe  which  was  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 'and  more  than  one  half  of 
the  pipe  being  always  full  of  water,  we  have  to  overcome 
the  friCtion  of  about  80  feet  of  fuch  a pipe,  which  will  re- 
quire 24  times  as  much  excefs  of  preffure  to  produce  a given 
velocity,  as  if  there  were  no  friction.  The  centrifugal  force  of 
the  water  in  the  wheel  would  alfo  materially  impede  its  afcent 
if  the  velocity  were  confiderable,  fince  it  would  be  always 
pollible  to  turn  it  fo  rapidly  as  to  throw  the  whole  water 
back  into  the  fpoon,  The  machine  which  Dr.  Young  had 
erected  being  out  of  repair,  he  thought  it  more  eligible  to 
fubftitute  for  it  a common  forcing  pump,  than  to  attempt  to 
make  any  further  improvement  in  it,  under  circumftances  fo 
unfavourable.  But  if  the  wheel  with  its  pipes  were  entirely 
made  of  wood,  it  might  in  many  cafes  iucceed  better : or 
the  pipes  might  be  made  of  tinned  copper,  or  even  of  earthen- 
ware, which  might  be  cheaper  and  lighter  than  lead.  See 
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The  centrifugal  force,  which  is  an  impediment  to  the 
operation  of  Wirtz’s  machines,  has  fometimes  been  employed 
together  with  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  as  an  imme- 
diate agent  in  raifing  water,  by  means  of  the  rotatory 
pump.  This  machine  confifts  of  a vertical  pipe,  caufed  to 
revolve  round  its  axis,  and  connected  above  with  a horizontal 
pipe,  which  is  open  at  one  or  at  both  ends,  the  whole  being 
furnilhed  with  proper  valves  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
water  when  the  machine  is  at  reft.  As  foon  as  the  rota- 
tion 
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tion  becomes  fufficiently  rapid,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
water  in  the  horizontal  pipe  caufes  it  to  be  difeharged  at  the 
end,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  means  of  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  the  refervoir  below,  which  forces  the 
water  to  afeend  through  the  vertical  pipe.  It  has  alfo  been 
propofed  to  turn  a machine  of  this  kind  by  the  counter-pref- 
fure  of  another  portion  of  water,  in  the  manner  of  Parent’s 
mill,  where  there  is  fall  enough  to  carry  it  off.  This  machine 
may  be  fo  arranged,  that,  according  to  theory,  little  of  the 
force  applied  may  be  loft  ; but  it  has  failed  of  producing  in 
practice  a very  advantageous  effeft.  Young’s  Phil.  vol.  i. 
See  Centrifugal  Machine , and  Wheel. 

Screw,  Bed  or  Barrel , a powerful  machine  for  lifting 
heavy  bodies ; and,  when  placed  againft  the  gripe  of  a (hip 
to  be  launched,  for  ftarting  her.  It  conlifts  of  two  large 
poppets,  or  male  ferews,  having  holes  in  their  heads  to  admit 
levers  to  turn  therewith,  a bed  formed  of  a large  oblong 
piece  of  elm,  with  female  ferews  near  each  end  to  admit  the 
poppets,  and  a foie  of  elm  plank  for  the  heels  of  the  pop- 
pets to  work  on.  When  ufed  for  launching  of  fhips,  the 
furface  of  the  foie  is  inclined  fo  as  to  Hand  fquare  to  the  ftem 
or  gripe. 

Hand-fcrews , or  jacks,  double  or  fingle,  are  ufed  by 
hand  to  lift  weighty  bodies.  It  confifts  of  an  elm  box,  con- 
taining cogged  iron  wheels,  of  increafing  powers.  The 
outer  one,  which  moves  the  others,  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
winch  or  handle  on  the  outfide.  They  are  called  fingle  or 
double,  according  to  their  increafing  force. 

Screw,  in  the  Manege.  See  Splent. 

Screw- Pine,  in  Botany.  See  Pandanus. 

Screw-S/W/,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Turbo  ; which  fee. 
See  alfo  Conchology. 

ScREW-7ra’,  in  Botany.  See  Helicteres. 

SCRIBE,  Scriba,  fopher,  derived  from 

faphar , numeravit,  whence  fepher,  liber,  a principal 

officer  in  the  Jewifh  law,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  write  and  in- 
terpret feripture. 

The  Scribes,  according  to  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  term,  were  perfons  employed  about  books,  writings, 
numbers,  or  accounts ; in  tranferibing,  reading,  explaining, 
&c. 

We  find  no  mention  of  Scribes,  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
before  Ezra,  chap.  vii.  6,  whence  fome  learned  men  have 
concluded,  that  the  office  was  brought  from  Chaldaea  and 
Affyria,  and  firft  eftabliffied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonifti  captivity.  However,  Ezra’s  being 
called  a Scribe,  which  was  a general  title  given  to  men  of 
literature,  will  not  prove  the  office  of  ecclefiaftical  Scribes, 
as  it  occurs  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  to  have  been  fo  ancient. 
It  probably  grew  up  by  degrees,  after  the  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy ceafed  among  the  Jews  ; for  when  they  had  no  prophet 
to  refolve  their  doubts  about  doftrine  or  worffiip,  they  fell 
into  difputes,  and  fplit  into  fefts  and  parties  ; which  made 
an  order  of  men  neceffary,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  ffiould 
be  to  ftudy  the  law,  that  they  might  explain  and  teach  it  to 
the  people. 

The  Scribes  were  in  great  credit  and  efteem  among  the 
Jews,  and  had  even  the  precedency  of  the  priefts  and 
facrificers. 

The  Scribes  are  referred  by  moil  authors  to  two  general 
claffes  : viz.  civil,  and  ecclefaftical  Scribes  : the  former  were 
employed  about  any  kind  of  civil  writings  or  records,  and  the 
latter  were  fuch  as  addifted  themfelves  to  ftudying,  tran- 
feribing, and  explaining  the  holy  feriptures.  Of  the  civil 
Scribes  there  were  various  ranks  and  degrees,  from  the  com- 
mon ferivener,  or  public  notary  or  fchoolmafter,  to  the  prin- 
cipal fecretary  of  ftate.  As  for  the  ecclefiaftical  Scribes, 


they  were  the  learned  of  the  'nation,  who  expounded  the 
law,  and  taught  it  to  the  people ; and  they  are,  therefore, 
fometimes  called  yoyoSi^a<r/.u\oi,  dodors  of  the  law,  or  voy ixo«, 
lawyers.  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  35.  with  Mark,  xii.  28. 
Thefe  Scribes,  who  were  generally  Pharifees,  were  the 
preaching  clergy  among  the  Jews ; and  whillt  the  priefts  at 
tended  the  facrifices,  they  inttru&ed  the  people.  But 
though  the  greateft  part  of  the  Scribes  took  part  with  the 
Pharifees,  and  adhered  to  their  opinions  and  tenets,  as  we 
learn  from  the  gofpel-hiftory,  yet  it  is  probable,  from  feveral 
paffagesof  the  New  Teftament,  that  fome  of  them  were  of 
the  fe<ft  of  the  Sadducees.  Some  of  the  Scribes  made  it 
their  bufinefs  to  explain  the  traditions,  which  they  called 
the  oral  law,  that  is,  the  law  delivered  by  word  of  mouth, 
which,  as  they  pretended,  had  been  conveyed  from  Mofes 
down  to  them,  from  generation  to  generation,  by  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders.  They  much  refpefted  thefe  traditions, 
confidering  them  as  the  key  of  the  law,  and  giving  them  the 
preference  to  the  law  itfelf.  Hence  this  blafphemous  maxim  : 
“ the  words  of  the  Scribes  are  more  lovely  than  the  words 
of  the  law  of  God.”  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  frequent 
reproaches  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  on  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  under  pretence  of 
explaining  the  law  by  their  traditions,  they  had  actually  made 
it  of  no  effeft.  Matt.  xv.  2,  3,  6.  Mark,  vii.  7,  8,  9.  The 
Talmud  will  amply  juftify  thefe  reproaches. 

Jof.  Scaliger  endeavours  to  eftablifh  a diftinftion  between 
the  Scribes  of  the  people , referred  to  by  Herod,  Matt.  ii.  4, 
and  the  Scribes  of  the  law.  The  former  he  confiders  as 
a fort  of  public  notaries,  who  were  employed  in  fecular 
bufinefs  ; the  latter  as  preachers  and  expounders  of  the  law. 
But  the  phrafe.  Scribes  of  the  law,  no  where  occurs  in  ferip- 
ture ; and  the  Scribes  of  the  people,  whom  Herod  confulted, 
were  applied  to,  on  account  of  their  Ikill  in  explaining  ferip- 
ture prophecies.  (Matt,  x vii.  10.)  And  they  were  probably 
called  Scribes  of  the  people,  becaufe  they  were  the  ftated 
and  ordinary  teachers  of  the  people.  (Mark,  i.  22.)  Ca- 
mero  obferves,  that  a key  was  delivered  to  each  Scribe,  as  a 
badge  of  his  office,  when  he  firft  entered  upon  it,  to  which 
our  Saviour  may  be  fuppofed  to  allude,  Luke,  xi.  52. 

Scribe,  Scriba,  was  alfo  the  title  of  an  officer  among  the 
Romans,  who  wrote  decrees  or  afts,  and  made  out  authentic 
copies  of  them. 

Every  magiftrate  had  his  feriba,  or  fecretary  ; fo  that  there 
were  f crib  a edilitii , pratorii,  quaforii,  & c. 

The  f cribs  were  not  admitted  to  the  management  of  the 
principal  offices  of  the  republic,  unlefs  they  relinquifhed 
their  profelfion. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  they  were  alfo  called  notarii  ; 
becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  abbreviations,  and  ffiort  notes,  in 
writing. 

SCRIBING,  in  Joinery , &c.  a term  ufed,  when  one  fide 
of  a piece  of  ftuff  being  to  be  fitted  to  the  fide  of  fome  other 
piece,  which  laft  is  not  regular  ; to  make  the  two  join  clofe 
together  all  the  way,  they  feribe  it. 

That  is,  they  lay  the  piece  of  ftuff  to  be  feribed  clofe  to 
the  other  piece  they  intend  to  feribe  to,  and  open  their  com- 
pafl’es  to  the  greateft  diltance  the  two  pieces  any  where  ftand 
from  each  other  ; then,  bearing  one  of  the  legs  againft  the 
fide  to  be  feribed  to,  with  the  other  point  they  draw  a line 
on  the  ftuff  to  be  feribed.  Thus  have  they  a line  on  the  irre- 
gular piece  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  regular  one  ; and  if 
the  ftuff  be  wrought  away  exactly  to  the  line,  when  the  two 
pieces  are  put  together  they  will  feem  a joint. 

SCRIBONIUS  Largus,  in  Biography , a Roman  phy- 
fician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  is  faid  to  have 
accompanied  this  emperor  in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He 

wrote 
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wrote  a treatife  <c  De  Compofitione  Mcdicamentorum,” 
which  is  very  often  quoted  by  Galen,  and  was  <£  mod  im- 
pudently pillaged  and  tranfcribed”  by  Marcellus  the  em- 
piric, according  to  Dr.  Freind.  This  work  Scribonius  de- 
dicated to  Julias  Calliftius,  the  molt  favoured  of  all  the 
freed-men  of  the  emperor  ; and  he  fpeaks  of  Mefialina  and 
Claudius  in  a way  which  evinces  that  they  were  living  at  that 
time.  After  giving  the  formula  of  a dentifrice,  he  adds, 
<{  Mefialina  Dei  noftri  Casfaris  hoc  utitur.”  Great  faith 
was,  in  that  age,  impofed  in  particular  formulae,  or  combi- 
nations of  drugs,  which  were  fuppofed  to  poffefs  peculiar 
powers  of  healing  ; and  it  was  the  praftice  of  many  phy- 
ficians  to  keep  their  compofitions  fecret.  Scribonius,  how- 
ever, publiihed  his  collection,  and  exprefled  great  confi- 
dence in  their  efficacy  ; but  many  of  them  are  trifling  and 
founded  in  fuperllition,  and  his  pradtice  feems  to  have  been 
purely  empn-ical.  His  language,  too,  is  fo  much  inferior  in 
point  of  elegance  to  that  of  Celfus,  who  had  written  but  a 
fliort  time  before  him,  and  to  the  general  character  which 
the  language  {till  maintained  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  that 
fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  that  Scribonius  wrote  his 
work  in  Greek,  and  that  it  was  tranflated  into  the  Latin 
drefs,  in  which  it  has  defcended  to  us,  by  fome  later  hand. 
Rhodius,  however,  and  fome  others,  have  fhewn  that  his 
language  has  the  air  of  originality  ; and  it  is  remarked,  that 
in  his  dedication  to  Calliftius,  he  thanks  the  favourite  for 
having  feized  the  opportunity  of  ferving  him  by  prefenting 
his  medical  works,  written  in  Latin , to  the  emperor : 
“ Scripta  mea  Latina  medicinalia,”  It  is  remarkable,  in- 
deed, that  two  men,  living  about  the  fame  time,  fhould 
write  their  native  language  fo  differently  as  Celfus  and 
Scribonius ; but  the  latter  was  probably  a man  of  inferior 
education.  The  farcafm  of  Freind  is,  however,  not  far  from 
the  truth.  “ Scribonius  Largus,  who  cannot,”  he  fays, 
“ well  be  reckoned  any  more  than  a mere  empiric,  though 
he  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Claudius,  when  the  Roman 
language  was  in  fome  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  ought,  as 
I may  fay,  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  be  un- 
derltood  by  thofe  who  are  converfant  only  with  the  dallies 
of  that  age.”  The  treatife  of  Scribonius  has  been  feveral 
times  reprinted,  and  Hands  among  the  “ Medicse  Artis  Prin- 
cipes”  of  Henry  Stephens,  1567.  See  Freind’s  Hiltory 
of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  Sprengel,  Gefchichte  der  Arznei- 
kunde,  ii.  Theil.  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  de  la  Medecine,  p.  3. 

SCRINIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Po,  five  miles  N.  of  Tortona. 

SCRIPTORIUM,  a particular  apartment  in  monaf- 
teries,  where  writers  were  employed  in  tranlcribing  copies 
of  works  intended  for  prefervation  ; and  to  their  labour  the 
■caufe  of  literature  has  been  much  indebted. 

SCRIPTORIUS  Calamus.  See  Calamus. 

SCRIPTUARY,  among  the  Jews.  See  Caraites. 

SCRIPTULUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  equal  to  two  oboli.  See 
Obolus. 

SCRIPTULUS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  inftead  of  feru - 
pulus,  a fcruple,  or  weight  of  twenty  grains. 

SCRIPTURA,  in  Antiquity , the  name  of  the  revenue 
which  the  Roman  people  raifed  upon  the  palture-lands,  of 
which  the  property  was  in  the  commonwealth,  and  which 
was  farmed  to  particular  perfons.  It  was  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  number  of  cattle,  which  individuals  were  to  put  into 
thefe  pafturages,  was  regiftered  ; and  it  was  by  that  num- 
ber the  yearly  fums  which  they  engaged  to  pay  were  regu- 
lated. 

SCRIPTURE,  or  Scriptures.  See  Bible. 

The  colleftion  of  tra&s,  fays  the  learned  and  juftlv 
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efteemed  fir  William  Jones,  in  his  “ eighth  anniverfary  dif- 
courfe,”  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  183,  8vo. ) which  we  call 
from  their  excellence  “ the  feriptures,”  contains,  inde- 
pendently of  a divine  origin,  more  true  fublimity,  more  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important  hiftory,  and 
finer  {trains  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  col- 
lected within  the  fame  compafs  from  all  other  books  that 
were  ever  compofed  in  any  age  or  idiom.  The  two  parts,  of 
which  the  feriptures  cenfift,  are  connected  by  a chain  of 
compofitions,  which  bear  no  refemblance  in  form  or  ftyle  td 
any  that  can  be  produced  from  the  ftores  of  Grecian,  Indian, 
Perfian,  or  even  Arabian  learning ; the  antiquity  of  thefe 
compofitions  no  man  doubts ; and  the  unftrained  appli- 
cation of  them  to  events  long  fubfequent  to  their  publication, 
is  a folid  ground  of  belief,  that  they  were  genuine  pre- 
dictions, and  confequently  infpired.  Our  author,  in  a 
fubfequent  difeourfe,  adds,  that  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  firft  eleven  chapters  of  the  book,  which  it  is  thought 
proper  to  call  “ Genefis,”  are  merely  a preface  to  the  oldeft 
civil  hiftory  now  extant,  we  fee  the  truth  of  them  confirmed 
by  antecedent  reafoning,  and  by  evidence,  in  part  highly 
probable,  and  in  part  certain  ; but  the  connexion  of  the  Mo* 
faic  hiftory  with  that  of  the  Gofpel,  by  a chain  of  fublime 
predictions,  unqueftionably  ancient,  and  apparently  ful- 
filled, muft  induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more 
than  human  in  its  origin,  and  confequently  true  in  every  fub- 
ftantial  part  of  it,  though  polfibly  exprefled  in  figurative 
language  ; as  many  learned  and  pious  men  have  believed,  and 
as  the  moil  pious  may  believe  without  injury,  and  perhaps 
with  advantage,  to  the  caufe  of  revealed  religion.  If  Mofes 
then,  fubjoins  our  author,  was  endowed  with  fupernatural 
knowledge,  it  is  no  longer  probable  only,  but  abfolutely 
certain,  that  the  whole  race  of  men  proceeded  from  Irany 
or  from  a centre,  whence  they  migrated  at  firft  in  their  great 
colonies  (viz.  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Tartarian)  ; and  that 
thefe  three  branches  grew  from  a common  ftock,  which  had 
been  miraculoufly  preferved  in  a general  convulfion  and  in- 
undation of  this  globe. 

Scripture,  Canon  of.  See  Canon. 

Scripture,  Scoffing,  &c.  at,  is  punifhable  by  fine  and 
imprifonment.  See  Blasphemy. 

SCRIVEN,  in  Geography , a county  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Georgia,  containing  4477  inhabitants.  Its  chief 
town  is  Jackfon-borough,  containing  20  inhabitants. 

SCRIVENER,  one  who  lends  money  out  at  intereft  ; it 
is  alfo  ufed  for  one  who  draws  contracts. 

Scriveners  are  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  againft  ufury  and 
exceffive  intereft  of  money.  (12  Ann.  cap.  6. ) If  a feri- 
vener  is  entrufted  with  a bond,  he  may  receive  the  intereft ; 
and  if  he  fails,  the  obligee  fliali  bear  the  lofs  ; and  fo  it  is  if 
he  receive  the  principal,  and  deliver  up  the  bond  ; for  being 
entrufted  with  the  fecurity  itfelf,  it  {hall  be  prefumed  he  is 
entrufted  with  the  power  to  receive  the  principal  and  intereft  ; 
and  the  giving  up  the  bond  on  payment  of  the  money  is  a 
difeharge  thereof ; but  if  a ferivener  be  entrufted  with  a 
mortgage-deed,  he  hath  only  authority  to  receive  the  in- 
tereft, not  the  principal ; the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this 
cafe  not  being  fuincient  to  reftore  the  eftate,  but  there  muft 
be  a re-conveyance,  &c.  Decreed  in  Chan.  Hill.  7 Ann. 

1 Salk.  157. 

SCRIVERIUS,  Peter,  in  Biography , an  eftimable 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1576.  He  wai 
educated  firft  at  Amfterdam,  where  he  had  an  uncle  in  the 
magiftracy,  and  then  at  Leyden,  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
feffiion  of  the  law,  but  having  a decided  turn  for  literature, 
he  married  and  fixed  his  refidence  at  Leyden,  devoting  his 
time  to  reading  and  writing.  He  became  the  editor  of 
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many  ancient  authors,  which  he  illuftrated  by  comments  of 
his  own  : among  thefe  works  were  thofe  of  Vegetius,  Fron- 
tinus,  Hyginus,  Apuleius,  Martial,  and  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian. Scriverius  wrote  a work  in  the  Dutch  language  on 
the  “ Hiitory  of  Printing,”  in  which  he  maintained  the 
claim  of  Laurence  Colter  to  the  invention  of  that  invaluable 
art.  He  publilhed  a colle&ion  of  Batavian  antiquities,  and 
other  pieces  relative  to  the  early  hiftory  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces. Scriverius,  at  the  age  of  74,  lolt  the  ule  of  his 
eyes,  but  he  continued  to  folace  himfelf  with  literature  till 
his  death  in  1660.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden  in  a body,  and  an  eulogy  was  pronounced 
over  him  by  Frederic  Gronovius.  A colledfion  of  philolo- 
gical and  poetical  pieces  from  his  MSS.  was  publilhed  at 
Utrecht  in  1737.  Moreri. 

SCROBICULUS  Cordis,  in  Anatomy,  the  fmall  de- 
preffion  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
juft  over  the  enfiform  cartilage.  In  common  language  it  is 
called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

SCROBILUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
the  Arabic  gulf,  which  feparated  the  Heroopolitic  and  Ela- 
nitic  gulfs. 

SCROFA,  in  Zoology.  See  Sus. 

Scrofa,  in  Ichthyology.  See  ScoRPiENA. 

Scrofa,  in  Entomology.  See  Scarabrsus. 

SCROFANELLO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which 
fome  have  called  a fmall  filh  of  the  Mediterranean,  more 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  fcorpaena. 

SCROFULA,  or  Scrophula,  from  cr/gofy*,  /wine, 
called  alfo  Jlruma , or  the  king’s  evil,  in  Surgery.  The  name 
of  fcrofula  was  derived  from  an  opinion  that  fwine  were  par- 
ticularly fubjeft  to  this  difeafe.  The  fcrofulous  conftitution 
is  obferved  to  be,  in  many  inftances,  denoted  by  particular 
fymptoms.  The  complexion  is  often  fair,  and  the  colour 
of  the  hair  either  reddilh,  or  of  fome  other  light  tint ; 
people  with  dark  complexions  and  black  hair  being  much 
lefs  fubjedt  to  fcrofulous  complaints.  The  Ikin  is  remarkably 
foft  and  white,  and  the  face  often  has  a Alining  polilhed 
fmoothnefs.  The  cheeks  are  in  general  florid  ; and  the 
tunica  albuginea  is  frequently  of  a dead  white  colour,  and 
more  pale  than  ufual.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  are  fome- 
times  affefted  with  a degree  of  tendernefs  which  eafdy  dege- 
nerates into  a troublefome  inflammation,  that  diftreffes  the 
patient  by  its  continuance,  and  produces  a difagreeable  de- 
gree of  deformity.  There  is  likewife  frequently  a fwelling 
of  the  upper  lip,  with  fome  thickening  of  the  noftrils  and 
point  of  the  nofe.  Ruffell  on  Scrofula,  p.  8. 

One  of  the  mo  ft  frequent  fymptoms  of  fcrofula  is  a fwell- 
ing in  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  glands,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  the  neck.  Such  glands  fwell  without  any  previous  com- 
plaint, and  often 'attain  a large  fize  before  the  fwelling  at- 
tracts notice.  The  fwellings  are  frequently  unaccompanied 
with  pain  or  difcolouration  ; a circumftance  which  favours 
the  conclufion  that  the  inflammation  attendant  on  fcrofulous 
difeafe  is  flow,  and  the  complaint  of  an  indolent  nature. 

The  frequency  and  great  number  of  fuch  tumours  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  have  led  many  furgeons  to  fuppofe  fcrofula 
to  be  altogether  a difeafe  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem.  Mr. 
Ruffell,  however,  entertains  doubts  refpedling  the  accuracy 
of  the  dodtrine  ; for  he  obferves  that  many  other  parts  of 
the  body,  which  are  not  very  glandular,  are  often  the 
primitive  feat  of  fcrofula.  It  very  frequently  attacks  the 
joints  of  the  extremities,  the  bones,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, without  any  previous  or  concomitant  affedtion  of 
the  lymphatic  fyftem.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  recolledled  that 
the  abforbent  fyftem  is  not  only  liable  to  idiopathic  attacks 
of  fcrofula,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  but  is 
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likewife  expofed  to  fuffer  fymptomatically,  in  confequence 
of  the  difpofition  of  the  glands  to  fwell  and  inflame  from  any 
caufe  of  irritation  propagated  along  the  courfe  of  the  ab- 
forbents  ; and  from  this  fource  of  error  the  commencement 
of  fcrofula  in  the  lymphatic  fyftem  may  be  fuppofed  more 
frequent  than  what  the  natural  proportion  of  idiopathic 
cafes  warrant. 

Scrofulous  fwellings  of  the  glands  are  often  ftationary,  or 
at  leaft  very  flow  in  their  progrefs  of  increafe  or  diminution. 
The  fame  indolence  and  abfence  of  inflammatory  fymptoms, 
which  charadlerize  fcrofulous  fwellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  likewife  diftinguifh  fimilar  affe&ions  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  commencement  of  the  attack  is,  in  general, 
unperceived,  and  the  progrefs  flow  ; though  the  tumefaction 
which  follows  is  frequently  very  confiderable. 

The  greater  number  of  fcrofulous  affedtions  are  accom- 
panied with  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the  parts  attacked. 
The  tumour  is  of  two  kinds,  one  remarkable  for  its  foftnefs, 
the  other  of  a more  firm  confidence.  Soft  fcrofulous 
tumours  are  always  formed  by  the  efFufion  of  a fluid,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  they  are  fomewhat  variable  in  their 
fize,  being  one  day  more  prominent  and  tenfe,  the  next  more 
funk  and  flaccid.  When  they  are  opened  in  the  early  ftate, 
they  are  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a ferous  fluid,  which 
lies  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  As  the  fluid  is 
not  -contained  in  one  common  cavity,  the  tumour  has  a foft 
flabby  feel,  and  imparts  to  the  fingers  of  a furgical  examiner 
no  diftindt  fenfation,  either  of  elafticity  or  fludluation. 
But  when  the  fluid  has  been  for  fome  time  effufed,  a linking 
difference  occurs,  a fluid  lodged  in  a particular  cavity  now- 
being  evidently  perceptible.  This  change  feems  to  proceed 
from  the  deftru&ion  of  the  partitions  which  are  between  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  fubftance.  As  thefe  colledlions,  how- 
ever, are  not  accompanied  with  any  fenfible  degree  of  in- 
flammation, they  are  not  furrounded  with  a firm,  folid,  cir- 
cumfcribed  bafe  ; and  they  do  not  betray  any  great  tendency 
to  ulcerate  the  Hein,  and  burft  of  their  own  accord.  Hence 
they  fometimes  become  very  prominent,  and  the  Ikin  is  gra- 
dually diftended  to  a furprifing  degree. 

The  matter  contained  in  fuch  tumours  alfo  undergoes  a 
change.  After  a time,  the  more  folid  parts  are  depofited 
in  the  form  of  little  maffes,  refembling  coagulated  milk. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  fluid  is  rendered  thinner,  and 
refembles  whey.  A quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  alfo 
formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity,  which  feems 
to  be  attacked  with  a flow  kind  of  inflammation.  The 
admixture  of  this  purulent  matter  greatly  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  and  they 
now  bear  more  refemblance  to  thofe  of  a common  abfeefs. 
They  never  acquire,  however,  exactly  the  properties  of 
healthy  purulent  matter,  being  always  thinner,  more 
tranfparent,  and  more  of  a greenifh  colour. 

Although  the  tendency  to  ulceration  is  not  confiderable, 
the  Ikin  at  length  gives  way,  and  allows  the  matter  to 
efcape  through  a narrow  opening.  After  the  contents  are 
evacuated,  the  tumour  fubfides  ; but  there  being  in  general 
little  difpofition  in  the  parts  to  heal,  a fcrofulous  fore  is 
ufually  formed,  which  difeharges  unhealthy  matter,  and  con- 
tinues open  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  other  more  firm  kind  of  fcrofulous  fwelling  always 
increafes  flowly,  and  moft  commonly  attacks  the  neighbour- 
hood of  joints.  The  afte&ed  part  enlarges,  without  ac- 
quiring any  circumfcribed  determinate  form.  By  degrees, 
the  tumour  becomes  fofter,  and  at  laft  particular  portions 
near  the  furface  become  more  prominent,  inflame,  fuppurate, 
burft,  and  difeharge  matter.  But  as  the  fuppuration  is 
only  partial,  andthe  difeharge  inconfiderable,  they  have  little 
t effeft 
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effeft  in  diminilhing  the  fize  of  the  fwelling,  or  in  producing 
atiy  other  change  of  importance.  The  only  difference  oc- 
cafioned  is  the  addition  of  little  ulcerations,  which  lead  to 
finufes,  and  emit  matter. 

A common  abfcefs  in  aperfon  of  afcrofulcus  conftitution 
often  exhibits  appearances,  which  betray  the  difeafed  (late  of 
the  fyftem.  The  matter  firlt  fecreted  is  formed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  ; the  fwelling  is  fomewhat  more  tranfpa- 
rent ; the  furface  more  fhining,  and  the  colour  of  the  tumour 
more  blue,  than  is  obfervable  in  a cafe  of  healthy  abfcefs. 
Scrofulous  abfceffes  alfo  contain,  before  they  burft,  a larger 
quantity  of  purulent  matter,  in  relation  to  their  fize,  than 
common  phlegmonic  abfceffes.  When  abfceffes  in  fcrofulous 
patients  burft,  an  empty  cavity  is  not  left ; but  there  is  feen  a 
mafs  of  cellular  membrane  apparently  deprived  of  life.  It 
refembles  wet  cotton,  and  often  feparates  in  the  form  of  a 
folid  mafs.  The  feparation  is  effected  without  pain.  This 
ftate  of  the  cellular  membrane  bears  fome  remote  analogy 
to  the  death  of  the  central  parts  in  a carbuncle  ; but  it 
differs  from  the  latter  difeafe  by  there  being  no  malignity, 
pain,  nor  danger. 

The  bones  of  fcrofulous  people  partake  of  the  general 
difeafe  in  the  conftitution  ; they  feem  to  contain  a fmaller 
proportion  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  a larger  one  of 
gelatinous  matter,  than  what  exifts  in  the  compofition  of  a 
healthy  bone.  They  are  alfo  exceedingly  fufceptible  of 
morbid  aftion.  The  particular  changes,  however,  induced  in 
the  bones  by  fcrofula,  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  Spine, 
Curvature  of,  and  White  Swelling. 

With  regard  to  fcrofulous  ulcers,  their  margin  is  commonly 
of  a pale  red  or  purplifh  call,  with  a Ihining  furface  ; the 
edges  in  general  thin  ; and  the  furface  of  the  fore  funk  fome- 
what below  the  level  of  the  furrounding  parts.  Thefe  fores 
are  moftly  attended  but  with  a fmall  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  little  pain  ; they  are  not  very  fenfible,  and  have  no  great 
difpofltion  to  fpread.  The  matter  difcharged  from  them  is 
vifcid,  having  very  little  colour,  and  often  an  offenfive  fmell. 
In  confequence  ol  its  vifcidity,  it  adheres  to  the  furface  of 
the  fore,  and  covers  the  granulations.  It  is  to  be-  obferved, 
however,  that  fcrofulous  ulcers  fometimes  affume  a more 
malignant  afpeft,  having  elevated  indurated  edges,  and 
fungous  central  granulations,  accompanied  with  pain  and  an 
ichorous  difcharge.  In  thefe  cafes,  they  may  counterfeit 
the  appearance  of  cancerous  ulcers ; but  though  the  re- 
femblance  may  be  very  impofing,  we  are  in  general  able  to 
afcertain  the  real  nature  of  the  cafe,  by  tracing  its  hiftory 
from  the  commencement,  and  by  infpetting  the  reft  of  the 
patient’s  body  with  accuracy  ; when  the  veftiges  of  former 
fcrofulous  fores,  or  other  proofs  of  a fcrofulous  conftitution, 
often  manifeft  themfelves. 

Scrofulous  fores  often  continue  to  difcharge  for  a long 
while,  with  very  little  change  of  appearance.  In  time, 
however,  they  begin  to  heal,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  dry  up 
altogether  at  laft,  leaving  a very  ugly  red  irregular  cicatrix, 
upon  which  the  flcin  feldom  recovers  its  natural  look. 

In  general,  fcrofulous  complaints  are  moft  troublefome 
in  the  fpring,  and  get  better  towards  the  end  of  the  hummer. 
Ruffell  on  Scrofula. 

Scrofula  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  hereditary  dif- 
eafe. Many  well-informed  men  have  thought  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  hereditary,  to  fcrofula,  and  indeed  to  dif- 
eafes  in  general,  exceedingly  wrong,  becaufe  the  affeftions  in 
queftion  do  not  regularly  defcend  from  parents  to  children, 
and  fometimes  attack  perlons,  none  of  whofe  relations  are 
known  to  have  had  fuch  difeafes.  That  there  is  truth  in 
thefe  arguments  muft  not  be  difputed.  But  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  certain,  that  the  children  of  fcrofulous  parents  are  much 


more  likely  to  be  affefted  with  fcrofula,  than  the  offspring 
of  perfons  who  never  have  had  any  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe.  The  children  of  fcrofulous  parents  may,  however, 
remain  during  life  free  from  every  mark  of  the  difeafe. 
This  faft  is  not  at  all  queftioned  by  fuch  writers  as  employ 
the  term  hereditary  ; for  the  whole  of  their  meaning  is,  that 
fcrofulous  parents  more  frequently  have  fcrofulous  children, 
than  is  the  cafe  with  perfectly  healthy  parents.  The  off- 
fpring  of  the  former,  however,  are  not  certain  of  being 
difeafed  in  this  manner  ; nor  are  the  children  of  the  latter 
fure  of  not  being  fo. 

Scrofula  is  undoubtedly  not  a contagious  difeafe,  nor  can 
it  be  communicated  by  contact,  or  even  inoculation.  Kor- 
tum  tried  to  transfer  fcrofula  from  one  perfon  to  another 
by  inoculation ; but  although  he  took  great  pains  to  infert 
the  matter  completely,  and  repeated  the  experiment  fre- 
quently, yet  all  his  attempts  failed,  as  no  difeafe  was  com- 
municated to  the  perfon  inoculated,  nor  even  any  very  evi- 
dent irritation  excited  at  the  place  where  the  matter  was 
inferted.  De  Vitio  Scrofulofo,  p.  218. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  fcrofula  is  a fubjeft,  concerning 
which  many  conjectures  have  been  rtarted ; but  none  that 
appear  to  carry  with  them  much  probability.  It  is  indeed 
a queftion,  that  is  at  prefent  not  at  all  underftood. 

Of  all  occafional  caufes,  fays  Mr.  Ruffell,  climate  is  the 
moft  powerful.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equally 
free  from  fcrofula.  It  prevails  moft  in  thofe  climates,  where 
the  atmofphere  is  perpetually  loaded  with  cold  vapours ; 
where  the  feafons  are  variable,  and  no  weather  fteady.  From 
latitude  450  or  50°,  to  latitude  6o°,  is  the  principal  climate 
of  fcrofula.  The  climate  of  Scotland,  which  is  within 
this  range,  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
fcrofulous  complaints.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
juft  above  the  freezing  point,  the  cold  is  the  moft  difficult 
to  bear,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  watery  vapours 
which  float  in  the  atmofphere.  A greater  degree  of  cold 
condenfes  the  aqueous  vapours,  and  renders  the  air  clear : 
a greater  degree  of  heat  difperfes  them.  Accordingly,  it 
is  an  univerfal  obfervation,  both  in  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
zone,  that  perfectly  dry  air,  whether  produced  by  great 
heat,  or  great  cold,  always  brings  the  moft  healthy  wea- 
ther. Mr.  Dobfon,  in  his  account  of  the  harmattan  wind, 
which  blows  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  is  fo  warm  and  dry 
as  to  accomplilh  the  cryftallization  of  pure  alkali,  obferves, 
that  all  endemial  difeafes  get  well  during  the  blowing  of  this 
wind.  Mr.  Graham,  likewife,  who  was  long  governor  of  the 
Hudfon’s  Bay  fa&ory,  fttuated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  America, 
about  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  makes  nearly  a 
fimilar  obfervation  with  refpedf  to  intenfe  cold ; as  he  inva- 
riably found,  that  the  raw,  cold,  damp  weather,  when  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  Hands  between  30  and 
40  degrees,  was  the  moft  intolerable  to  bear,  and  the  molt 
unfriendly  to  health.  Now  this  (continues  Mr.  Ruffell)  is 
very  nearly  the  winter  weather  of  Scotland.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a general  maxim, 
that  the  greateft  degree  of  cold,  which  can  be  conjoined 
with  moifture,  is  the  ftate  of  weather  which  tends  moft  to 
favour  the  appearance  of  fcrofula. 

The  long  continuance  of  inclement  weather  increafes  the 
predifpofition  to  fcrofula  ; and  in  perfons  already  fufficiently 
predifpofed  to  the  difeafe,  any  uncommon,  though  tempo- 
rary expofure  to  cold  and  wet,  is  often  an  exciting  caufe  of 
an  immediate  attack. 

Every  thing  which  weakens  the  conftitution,  predif- 
pofes  to  fcrofula.  Thus,  breathing  impure  air,  and  living 
upon  a fcanty  allowance  of  unwholefome  indigeftible  food, 
promote  the  accefs  of  fcrofula.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
G z uncleanlinefs  ; 
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uncleanlinefs  ; negledt  of  falutary  exercife  ; confinement  in 
cold  damp  fituations ; and  the  want  of  fufficiently  warm 
clothing. 

But  one  of  the  mod  frequent  occafional  caufes  of  fcro- 
fula  is  external  violence.  Many  accidents,  which  would  not 
be  followed  by  any  ferious  confequence  to  a perfon  in  health, 
produce  fevere  fcrofulous  affections  in  perfons  predifpofed 
to  thefe  difeafes. 

It  is  almod  unneceffary  to  mention,  that  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  have  been  fpecified  as  occafional  caufes,  mud 
be  avoided. 

There  is  no  medicine  which,  internally  adminidered,  has 
the  power  of  completely  correcting  the  peculiarity  of  eon- 
ditution  implied  by  the  expreffion  fcrofulous  habit.  But  there 
are  many  medicines  which  feem  to  improve  this  date  of 
the  fydem,  and  to  promote  the  fpontaneous  amendments, 
which  drumous  affections  frequently  undergo.  Scrofulous 
patients,  for  the  mod  part,  have  conditutions  in  which  the 
natural  aCtions  do  not  proceed  with  vigour,  and  perhaps 
it  is  on  this  account,  that  every  thing  tonic  is  more  or  lefs 
ufeful  in  cafes  o:  drumous  difeafe.  This  obfervation  is  not 
meant,  however,  to  forbid  the  judicious  employment  of 
evacuations,  which,  when  the  habit  is  difpofed  to  plethora 
and  codiventfs,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Th“  medicines  which  are  given  for  the  cure,  or  preven- 
tion of  icrofula,  are  either  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  adt  upon 
fom  ■ eeneral  principle,  or  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  podefs  a 
fpec  ific  virtue  in  the  cure  of  this  didrefiing  dif  afe. 

A draught  of  fait  water  is  recommended  almod  mdiferi- 
minatelv  to  every  patient  who  is  advifed  to  life  fea-bathing. 
It  aCts  as  a purgative,  ar.d  proves  a ferviceable  medicine,  to 
far  as  purging  is  indicated.  The  water  of  the  fea,  however, 
is  not  nearly  fo  palatable,  as  the  folutions  of  many  of  the 
neutral  lalts,  and  its  medicinal  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
fuperior.  Hence  Mr.  Ruffed  believes,  that  it  is  preferibed 
rather  from  accidental  convenience,  than  from  its  being  in 
reality  a better  medicine  than  feveral  others. 

In  tome  cafes  of  hereditary  preditpofition,  fcrofula  feems 
engrafted  on  a conditution,  otherwife  healthy  and  vigorous, 
where  the  patient  feels  no  weaknefs,  has  no  diforder  of  the 
ftomach,  and  at  the  fame  time  has  tendency  to  fulnefs  and 
corpulency.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  a continued  courfe  of 
purgative  medicines  often  proves  highly  beneficial  by  pro- 
curing a frequent  and  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
and  thereby  reducing  that  difpofition  to  fulnefs,  which  very 
much  promotes  the  formation  of  glandular  fwellings.  But, 
in  general,  fcrofula  is  not  combined  with  the  foregoing  fort 
of  conditution,  and  purgatives  are  then  only  ufeful  for  the 
purpofe  of  obviating  coitivenefs. 

Several  mineral  fprings,  befides  faline  ingredients,  contain 
fulphureous  impregnations,  which  are  fuppofed  to  increafe 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  waters.  The  reputation  of  the 
waters  of  Harrowgate  and  Moffat  is  univerfaliy  known. 
Mr.  Ruffeli  acknowledges  that  their  efficacy  may  have  been 
over-rated  ; but  he  dill  thinks  favourably  of  their  efiedfs  in 
cafe^  of  fcrofula. 

Calomel,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  bydrargyri  fubmurias, 
is  the  mod  celebrated  of  all  the  purgative  medicines,  which 
have  ever  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fcrofula.  In 
order  to  derive  the  greatell  benefit  from  it,  however,  it 
fhould  not  be  given  in  fo  large  a quantity  as  to  produce  the 
fpecific  effedls  of  mercury  in  their  full  extent  ; for,  as  Mr. 
Ruffeli  obferves,  a deep  and  lading  impreffion  on  the  fydem 
aggravates  every  fymptom  of  fcrofula.  Calomel,  taken  in 
moderation,  contributes  more  than  any  other  medicine  to 
difeufs  tumours,  and  refolve  fcrofulous  indurations.  An 
alterative  courfe  with  this  medicine,  however,  mult  be  main- 


tained a fufficient  length  of  time,  in  order  to  prove  fuccefs- 
ful ; condant  attention  being  paid  that  the  effedts  of  the 
calomel  do  not  amount  to  fahvation,  and  fevere  mercurial 
adtion. 

With  refpedt  to  tonics  for  the  cure  of  fcrofula,  the  mod: 
edeemed  of  the  vegetable  clafs  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  Mr. 
Ruffeli  obferves,  that  cinchona  is  only  ufeful,  when  the 
bowels  have  been  previoufly  cleared  of  any  morbid  accumu- 
lation of  feces  ; and  that,  under  other  circumdances,  it  op- 
preffes  the  ftomach,  and  does  harm,  indead  of  good. 
Neither,  fays  he,  is  it  adapted  to  that  date  of  fcrofula,  in 
which  any  tendency  to  fulnefs  prevails,  or  when  the  glands 
are  fwelled  and  indurated,  or  congedions  are  prefent  to  any 
extent.  But  when  none  of  thefe  objedtions  to  the  admini- 
dration  of  cinchona  exid,  when  weaknefs  is  a principal 
fymptom,  when  the  drength  is  to  be  fupported,  and  a 
languid  adtion  to  be  roufeit  into  more  vigorous  exertion, 
cinchona  may  be  ufefully  employed,  and  has  obtained  the 
charadter  of  an  excellent  medicine.  Its  virtues  are  bed  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  indications  of  thofe  cafes,  where  there 
are  extenfive  ulcers,  or  large  abfcefl’es,  with  copious  ex- 
hauding  difeharges  of  purulent  matter  ; and,  in  general,  to 
communicate  that  degree  of  energy  to  the  adtions  of  the 
fydem,  which  tends  to  fupport  and  confirm  the  patient’s 
drength.  The  fimple  powder  is  the  preferable  mode  of  ex- 
hibition, when  the  domach  can  diged  a fufficient  quantity 
without  opprefiion  ; but  if  a dofe  in  fubdance  oppreffes  the 
domach  from  indigedion,  then  the  lighter  preparations  of 
infufion,  or  decodfion,  ought  to  be  lubdituted.  Two  or 
three  dofes  a-day  are  as  much  as  can  ever  be  requifite.  A 
courfe  of  this  kind  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks ; it  may  then  be  left  off  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
afterwards  refumed  again. 

Of  the  mineral  tonics,  iron  and  fulphuric  acid  are  the 
mod  valued  for  their  efficacy  in  cafes  of  fcrofula.  Iron  is 
lefs  liable  than  cinchona  to  opprefs  the  domach,  or  produce 
accumulation  in  the  bowels.  Mr.  Ruffeli  alfo  thinks  that 
it  adls  more  fpeedily  and  powerfully  on  the  conditution. 
The  dole  may  be  increafed  fo  long  as  the  domach  can  bear 
the  quantity  without  opprefiion  ; and  the  medicine  may  be 
given  without  intermifiion  for  fome  weeks.  The  carbonate 
of  iron,  the  muriatic  folution,  and  the  chalybeate  waters, 
are  the  bed  forms  in  which  the  medicine  can  be  given. 

The  fulphuric  acid  is  grateful  to  the  domach,  and  agrees 
with  all  forms  and  dages  of  fcrofula.  It  is,  according  to 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Ruffeli,  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
date  of  fever,  which  is  conne&ed  with  the  putrid  Houghs, 
that  are  often  formed  on  the  infide  of  large  tumours,  when 
fird  expoled  to  the  air  ; and  to  that  date  of  weaknefs,  which 
diipofes  to  copious  perfpiration,  upon  every  moderate  exer- 
cife. The  bed  mode  of  taking  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
fweetened,  fo  as  to  form  a common  beverage. 

Having  noticed  the  effects  of  purgative  and  tonic  medi- 
cines, we  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  remedies,  w hich 
have  been  fuppofed  to  podefs  fpecific  virtues  in  the  cafe  of 
fcrofula.  The  cicuta,  or  conium  macula.:um  of  L,ini.a:us, 
was  molt  highly  praifed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Storck  of 
Vienna.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  refpefkable 
pra&itioner,  fays  Mr,  Ruffeli,  it  was  univerfaliy  tried  all 
over  Europe,  fo  that  a fair  edimate  of  t he  medicinal  virtues 
of  cicuta,  in  the  cure  of  fcrofula,  n ay  be  made  from  the 
refult  of  very  general  and  extenfive  experience.  Its  ori- 
ginal character,  as  an  invaluable  acquifition  in  the  cure  of 
fcrofula,  was  certainly  much  over-rated  ; although  it  ap- 
pears to  poffefs  fome  ufeful  qualities,  which  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  in  certain  modifications  of  the  difeafe. 
Mr.  RufleU  thinks  favourably  of  this  medicine,  for  its  effi- 
cacy 
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eacy  in  changing  the  condition  and  forwarding  the  cure  of 
Certain  malignant  fcrofulous  ulcers,  which  counterfeit  the 
appearance  of  cancer.  He  has  likewife  found  it  of  fervice 
in  promoting  the  cure  of  certain  fcrofulous  affections  of  the 
t-ongue,  which  bore  a near  refemblance  to  fome  rare  venereal 
cafes.  In  a few  cafes,  Mr.  Ruffell  has  had  reafon  to  afcribe 
to  cicuta  fome  fhare  of  efficacy  in  promoting  the  refolution 
of  fcrofulous  fwellings  of  the  bread.  The  medicine  muff 
be  given  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  conftitution  can  bear.  The 
head  being  affefted  with  a degree  of  giddinefs,  and  the 
ftomach  with  a little  naufea,  is  the  criterion  of  the  dofe 
being  fufficiently  powerful. 

The  muriated  barytes  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Crawford  ; but  though  it  has  been  frequently  exhibited,  its 
reputation  is  far  from  being  increafed  ; a fure  proof  that  its 
virtues  were  originally  exaggerated. 

The  muriate  of  lime  is  another  remedy  that  has  been  of 
late  much  talked  of,  for  its  goqd  effeds  as  a fpecific  in  cafes 
of  fcrofula.  In  order  to  derive  the  utmoft  benefit  from  it, 
Mr.  Ruffell  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  neceffary  to  prefcribe  it 
in  much  larger  dofes  than  thofe  which  have  ufually  been 
direfted.  One  of  the  molt  fuccefsful  inllances  of  its  efficacy 
was  the  confequence  of  an  ounce  of  the  faturated  folution 
having  been  taken,  for  many  weeks,  three  times  a day.  It 
well  deferves  attention,  however,  that  profelfor  Thomfon 
employed  muriate  of  lime  in  various  cafes  of  fcrofula,  with- 
out a fingle  example  of  its  having  any  efficacy.  He  admits 
that  fome  patients  got  well,  while  under  a courfe  of  muriate 
of  lime ; but  then  he  had  no  reafon  to  afcribe  the  cure  to 
the  effeCt  of  the  medicine.  In  other  cafes,  on  the  contrary, 
he  found  that  the  muriate  of  lime  produced  fevere  ficknefs 
and  oppreffion  of  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  patients  got 
daily  worfe,  till  the  medicine  was  left  off,  and  other  re- 
medies employed.  The  relief,  experienced  from  the  dif- 
continuance  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  left  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  injurious  effeCts  which  the  ufe  of  it  had  pro- 
duced ; and  from  extenfive  experience  and  accurate  obferva- 
tion,  profelfor  Thomfon  is  fatisfied  that,  in  many  cafes  of 
fcrofula,  the  muriate  of  lime  is  attended  with  prejudicial 
effeds. 

With  refped  to  the  local  treatment,  ftimulant  applications 
are  found  not  to  be  in  general  advantageous  for  fcrofulous 
complaints.  For  ulcers,  the  moft  Ample  and  mild  dreffings 
are  the  bell.  When  the  patients  are  ufing  a courfe  of  lea- 
bathing,  it  is  ufual  to  waffi  the  fores  with  fea-water  fre- 
quently every  day.  Cold  fpring  water  is  likewife  a favourite 
application  ; and  experience  feems  to  prove  that  the  opera- 
tion of  cold  is  well  fuited  to  counterad  the  ftate  of  inflam- 
mation which  accompanies  fcrofulous  fores.  Preparations 
of  lead  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  convenient  and  ufeful 
applications,  provided  the  folutions  be  ufed  in  a ftate  of 
fufficient  dilution  to  prevent  irritation.  Liquid  applications 
are  made  by  means  of  wet  linen,  which  is  renewed  whenever 
it  dries,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  fore  is  kept  conftantly 
moift. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  Ample  ointment  and  Goulard’s 
cerate  are,  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  beft  dreffings. 

The  employment  of  Ample  applications  and  of  cold, 
however,  is  more  properly  adapted  to  the  mild  and  pure 
forms  of  fcrofulous  fores ; for  when  thefe  are  more  malig- 
nant, or  combined  with  any  other  difeafe,  a different  mode 
of  dreffiug  becomes  neceffary.  Venereal  fores,  for  mftance, 
breaking  out  in  a perfon  of  a fcrofulous  conftitution,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both  diforders,  and  require  correfpondent 
treatment.  Even  a pure  fcrofulous  fore,  attended  with 
more  inveteracy  than  ufual,  may  demand  particular  forts  of 
dreffings,  different  from  fuch  as  are  found  to  be  moft  proper 


for  common  cafes.  When  the  ulcer  is  extremely  indolent, 
gentle  ftimulants  may  be  neceffary ; and  when  there  are 
fungous  granulations,  they  muft  be  deftroyed  by  efcharotics. 

Thofe  fcrofulous  fwellings  which  contain  a fluid,  when 
they  are  fuperficial,  and  not  connected  with  any  parts  of  im- 
portance, are  in  general  better  left  untouched.  They  are 
very  flow  in  their  progrefs,  but  they  moltly  burft  at  laft  by 
a fuperficial  ulceration,  which  forms  a fmall  aperture.  They 
do  not  often  admit  of  refolution.  The  moft  likely  applica- 
tions for  promoting  this  defirable  objed,  are  folutions  of  the 
acetite  of  lead,  and  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

The  progrels  of  the  cure,  after  the  tumour  has  difeharged 
its  contents,  is  very  various ; though,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
flow,  and  the  cure  often  incomplete.  The  fides  of  the 
cavity  feldom  adhere  uniformly,  or  granulate  from  their 
whole  furface  ; fo  that  little  partial  feparate  cavities  remain, 
which  form  finufes,  and  continue  to  difeharge  matter,  ac- 
companied with  fome  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation.  At 
laft,  however,  often  indeed  after  a confiderable  time,  the 
difeharge  ceafes  altogether,  and  the  fore  completely  heals. 
When  the  finufes  continue  for  a long  time,  without  any 
tendency  to  get  well,  it  is  fometimes  proper  to  open  them 
to  the  bottom  with  proper  incifions  ; but  in  the  generality 
of  fcrofulous  cafes,  fuch  pradice  is,  upon  the  whole,  fevere, 
difadvantageous,  and  even  dangerous. 

Scrofulous  abfeeffes,  when  not  large,  need  not  to  be 
opened ; but  deep-feated  colledions  of  matter,  which  in- 
creafe  gradually  in  fize,  without  fhewing  any  difpofition  to 
make  their  way  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  ought  to  be 
opened  : for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  matter  fpreads,  and  the 
difeafe  acquires  by  degrees  a dangerous  extent.  The  open- 
ing fhould  not  be  larger  than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  matter ; becaufe  a large  opening 
excites  great  irritation,  and  is  often  the  caufe  of  violent 
inflammation  of  the  whole  cyft  of  the  abfeefs,  attended  with 
alarming,  and  often  with  fatal,  confequences.  The  fever 
that  occurs  is  accompanied  with  a rapid  train  of  fymptoms, 
which  fpeedily  end  in  death.  In  other  inllances,  the  fever 
is  hedic,  being  more  flow  in  its  progrefs,  though  not  lefs 
certainly  fatal.  According  to  Mr.  Ruffell,  fulphuric  acid 
and  faline  draughts,  in  a ftate  of  effervefcence,  are  the  medi- 
cines which  agree  beft  with  both  forms  of  fever  and  he  ob- 
lerves,  that  neither  of  them  feems  to  be  much  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  cinchona.  (P.  1 1 6. ) This  author  recommends 
opening  the  tumour  with  a trocar,  letting  out  the  whole  of 
the  contents,  withdrawing  the  cannula,  and  bringing  the 
fides  of  the  puncture  together  with  fticking  plafter.  For 
our  own  part,  we  prefer  making  the  opening  with  a lancet, 
and  then  doling  the  wound  with  adhefive  plafter,  as  advifed 
by  Mr.  Abernetiiy  in  cafes  of  pfoas  abfeefs.  See  Psoas 
Abfeefs. 

With  refped  to  the  treatment  of  fwelled  glands,  it  is  to 
be  remarktd,  that  it  is  always  defirable  to  prevent  fuppura- 
tion.  When  the  glands  are  fuperficial,  their  progrefs  may 
be  influenced  by  topical  applications ; but  when  they  are 
deep,  they  are  fcarcely  capable  of  being  affeded  by  fuch 
remedies.  In  ordinary  cafes,  Mr.  Ruffell  recommends  the 
ufe  of  fomentations  two  or  three  times  a day.  Sea-water, 
vinegar,  and  water,  dilute  folutions  of  the  acetite,  or  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  and  a decoction  of  chamomile,  are  eligible 
for  fomentations.  Fridion  with  camphorated  and  ammo- 
niated  oils,  and  with  marine  plants,  has  alfo  been  well 
fpoken  of. 

In  fuch  cafes,  Mr.  Ruffell,  however,  does  not  place  much 
confidence  in  external  applications,  as  he  confiders  that  the 
cure  chiefly  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution,  upon 
regimen,  and  the  effed  of  internal  remedies. 
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When  enlarged  glands,  which  lie  fuperficially,  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammation,  and  in  danger  of  fuppurating, 
Mr.  Ruffell  ftrongly  recommends  the  frequent  ufe  of  topical 
bleeding.  This  author  is  alfo  an  advocate  for  blifters,  both 
at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  and  on  its  de- 
cline. 

When  the  fwelled  glands  fuppurate,  and  healthy  inflam- 
mation predominates,  the  cafe  mull  be  treated  nearly  in  the 
fame  way  as  a common  abfcefs.  An  artificial  opening  is 
hardly  ever  neceffary,  as  the  abfcefs  in  a fhort  time  burfts 
of  itfelf.  The  only  inftance,  in  which  the  furgeon  is  called 
upon  to  open*the  fwelling,  is  when  the  matter  fhews  a ten- 
dency to  fpread  over  a large  fpace.  When  the  fuppuration 
is  completely  fcrofulous,  a fmall  opening  is  at  length  fpon- 
taneoufly  formed,  through  which  all  the  matter  is  dif- 
charged.  The  aperture,  though  always  fmall  at  firft,  fome- 
times  becomes  larger,  and  frequently  it  remains  for  a long 
while  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate,  Ihewirig  little  difpofition  to 
heal,  acquiring  a gloffy  appearance,  and  becoming  thick 
and  callous  at  its  edges.  In  the  end,  however,  a cicatrix 
is  moftly  produced. 

In  cafes  of  indolent,  llationary,  fcrofulous  fwellings  of 
glands,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  refolution,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  remove  or  deftroy  the  difeafed  glands  by  exci- 
fion,  or  by  the  application  of  cauftic.  Such  pradice  has 
been  particularly  fuggefted  for  glandular  fwellings  of  the 
neck.  The  fuperficial  fituation  of  the  glands  of  this  part 
of  the  body  rendering  them  very  apt  to  be  affeded  by  cold, 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  and  other  external  circum- 
ftances,  they  mull  be  fubjed  to  temporary  imprefiions.  The 
frequency  with  which  they  fwell,  and  the  facility  and  fud- 
dennefs  with  which  they  fometimes  fubfide,  afford  ftrong 
arguments  againft  an  operation  in  recent  cafes.  In  other 
examples,  where  the  affedion  has  exifted  long,  it  often 
happens  that  other  more  deeply  feated  glands  are  alfo  dif- 
eafed, fo  that  the  removal  of  an  enlarged  fuperficial  cervi- 
cal gland  would  prove  a very  partial  and  ufelefs  operation, 
and  would  do  nothing  towards  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
difeafe. 

As  for  the  mere  removal  of  deformity,  this  is  not  an 
adequate  r.eafon  for  the  operation,  which  would  itfelf  be 
followed  by  a fear,  that  muft  disfigure  the  part  quite  as 
much  as  the  fwelled  gland  could  pofiibly  do.  We  will  fay 
nothing  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  with  which,  in  many 
cafes,  fuch  an  operation  would  be  attended. 

The  attempt  to  deftroy  a fcrofulous  gland  in  the  neck 
with  cauftic  would  be  liable  to  objections,  fully  as  ftrong  as 
thofe  which  are  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  the  knife.  The 
adion  of  cauftic  can  never  be  regulated  with  much  precifion, 
and  the  cicatrix,  produced  in  this  manner,  is  always  a con- 
fiderable  deformity. 

Firm  fcrofulous  tumours  in  the  more  external  parts  of  the 
body  do  not  ufually  require  local  bleeding,  ur.lefs  attended 
with  fyraptoms  of  inflammation.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  early 
ftage  of  fuch  cafes  that  the  practice  is  advantageous.  In 
general,  warm  fomentation,  ftimulants,  iffues,  and  blifters 
repeated,  or  kept  open  with  the  favine  ointment,  are  the 
moft  eligible  remedies.  Here  alfo  the  employment  of  fridion 
as  a difeutient  deferves  particular  recommendation.  Its 
fafety,  fimplicity,  and  efficacy,  are  now  well  acknowledged. 
There  is  no  fubitance  interpofed  between  the  furface  of  the 
fwelling,  and  the  hand  of  the  perfon  who  is  employed  in 
rubbing  it,  except  a little  flour  to  prevent  the  fkin  from  being 
chafed.  The  fridion  is  to  be  applied  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  and  the  plan  continued  for  fome  months. 

Permanent  comprefiion  by  means  of  tight  bandages,  or 
long  ftrips  of  adhefive  plafter,  is  another  means  of  reducing 


the  indolent  fcrofulous  induration  and  thickening  of  parts. 
But  of  this  praCtice,  and  of  dry  rubbing,  or  friCtion,  by  the 
hand,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  a future  volume. 
See  White  Swelling. 

When  a fcrofulous  difeafe  is  circumfcribed  and  incurable, 
and  attended  with  fo  much  pain  and  irritation,  as  to  injure 
the  health  in  a ferious  and  dangerous  degree,  the  removal 
of  the  part  by  an  operation  becomes  indifpen fable.  The 

fymptomatic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are 
nearer  than  the  difeafe  to  the  heart,  prefents  no  folid  objec- 
tion to  fuch  praftice  ; for  this  enlargement  proceeds  from 
irritation,  and  not  from  abforption  ; and  the  glands  often 
fubfide,  as  foon  as  the  original  caufe  of  their  fwelling  is  re- 
moved. Ruflell  on  Scrofula,  p.  137. 

SCROGS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied 
to  fuch  Hunted  fhrubs  as  have  been  brouzed  upon  by  cattle, 
as  hazel,  See.  They  are  moftly  met  with  on  commons  and 
wafle  lands. 

SCROLL,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  ornament  placed  under  the 
efcutcheon,  containing  a motto  or  fhort  fentence,  alluding 
fometimes  to  the  bearings,  or  the  bearer’s  name  ; fometimes 
exprefling  fomewhat  divine  or  heroic ; fometimes  enigmatical. 
See.  It  is  often  placed  by  the  French  and  Scotch  above  the 
achievement ; which,  according  to  fir  J.  Mackenzie,  is  right, 
when  the  motto  relates  to  the  creft  ; otherwife  it  fhould  be 
annexed  to  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe  of  the  order  of  knight- 
hood are  generally  placed  round  fhields.  See  Escroll. 

Scroll,  in  Ship-Building,  is  a fpiral  moulding  of  the 
volute  kind,  ufeifometimes  at  the  drifts,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  hair-bracket.  A fcroll-head  fignifies  that  there  is  no 
carved  or  ornamental  figure  at  the  head,  but  that  the  termi- 
nation is  formed  and  finifhed  off  by  a •volute , or  fcroll  turn- 
ing outwards.  If  the  fcroll  is  turned  off,  or  inwards,  it  is 
then  called  a jiddle-head. 

SCROON,  in  Geography.  See  Scaroon. 

SCROPHULARIA,  in  Botany,  an  old  name,  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  have  been  given  to  the  herbs  of  this  genus, 
becaufe  fwine,  ferofee,  were  fond  of  them.  But  the  moft 
probable  derivation  is  from  fcrophula,  the  kng’s  evil,  for 
which  difeafe  fome  of  them  have  been  recommended  as  a cure ; 
efpecially  S.  nodofa,  whofe  knobby  roots,  compared  to  fero- 
phulous  tumours,  are  thought  to  have  given  rife  to  that  opi- 
nion. Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  this  genus  is  the 
real  yaXioL?  of  Diofcorides,  as  Fuchfius,  and  fome  other  old 
botanifts,  have  maintained,  which  that  original  Greek  writer 
on  the  materia  medica  celebrates  for  its  virtues  in  the  above- 
mentioned  complaints,  and  even  in  cancerous  ulcers.  Yet 
his  identical  fpecies,  our  S.  peregrina,  has  no  knobby  roots. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the. above  explanation  is  of  more 
modern  date,  and  it  may  account  for  the  etymology  of 
Scrophular'ta,  if  not  for  the  application  of  the  herb  to  me- 
dical ufe.  The  Galeopfis  of  Fuchfius  is  indeed  S.  nodofa ; 
Anguillara  being,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  firft  writer  on 
drugs  who  fixed  upon  the  precife  plant  of  Diofcorides,  S. 
peregrina,  and  whofe  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  en- 
quiries of  Dr.  Sibthorp. — Linn.  Gen.  312.  Schreb.  408. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  269.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  662.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  435.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  22.  Purfh  v.  2.  419.  Juff.  119.  Tourn.  t.  74. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  7.  27.  Illuftr.  t.  533.  Gaertn.  t.  53. — . 
Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Perfonata,  or  rather  Luridee,  Linn.  MSS.  Scrophularie, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  with  five 
rounded  fegments  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  unequal,  reverfed ; tube  globofe,  large,  inflated : 
limb  very  fmall,  five-cleft ; its  two  lower  fegments  (turned 
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uppermoft)  largeft,  ereft  ; two  lateral  ones  fpreading  ; the 
odd  one  (turned  downwards)  reflexed.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  linear,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  declining  towards 
its  lower  fegment,  two  of  them  later  than  the  others  ; 
anthers  two-lobed.  Pijl . Germen  ovate ; ftyle  Ample, 

agreeing  in  length  and  pofition  with  the  flamens  ; ftigma 
Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  roundilh,  pointed,  of  two  cells  and 
two  valves,  burfting  at  the  top  ; partition  double,  formed 
of  the  inflexed  edges  of  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall. 
Receptacle  roundilh,  protruding  into  each  cell. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  Ave-cleft.  Corolla  nearly  globular, 
reverfed.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  two  cells. 

1.  S.  marilandica.  Maryland  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
863.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfli  n.  I.  (S.  nodofa /?, 
americana ; Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  21.) — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated,  acute,  fmooth  ; decurrent  at 
the  bafe.  Stem  with  blunt  angles.  Footflalks  connedled 
by  a hairy  line. — In  low  grounds,  from  Pennfylvania  to 
Carolina,  flowering  from  June  to  Augult,  perennial.  Flowers 
greenifh-brown.  Plant  often  more  than  four  feet  high. 
Purjh.  Mr.  Miller  is  faid  to  have  cultivated  this  herb,  but 
it  is  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
petfted  to  engage  much  attention,  being  fo  like  other  com- 
mon fpecies,  carefully  weeded  out  of  all  gardens.  What 
we  have  been  Ihewn  for  it,  in  colleftions  of  primary  autho- 
rity, was  S.  peregrina.  Michaux  unites  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing, but  Linnaeus  appears  correft  in  diftinguilhing  them. 
BeAdes  the  greater  flze  of  marilandica,  its  leaves  are  doubly, 
and  far  more  coarfely,  ferrated ; their  bafe,  though  heart - 
ihaped,  not  cut  away  to  the  lateral  ribs,  but  decurrent  along 
the  footftalk.  An  elevated  hairy  line  runs  acrofs  the  Jlem, 
from  the  infertion  of  one footjlalk  to  the  other. 

2.  S.  nodofa.  Knotty-rooted  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
863.  Willd.  n.  2.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1544. 
(S.  major  ; Ger.  Em.  716.  Scrophularia  ; Riv.  Monop. 
Irr.  t.  107.  f.  1;  alfo  S.  minor;  ibid,  fuppl.) — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  acute,  nearly  equally  ferrated,  fmooth  ; three- 
ribbed  at  the  bafe.  Angles  of  the  Item  acute. — Native  of 
woods  and  hedges,  in  dry,  rather  fertile,  places,  throughout 
Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Augult.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, tuberous,  whitilh.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  eredt, 
Ample,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppoflte,  ilalked,  neatly 
and  acutely  ferrated  ; of  a Aiming  dark  green  above  ; paler 
beneath.  Flower-Jlalks  axillary  and  terminal,  forked,  an- 
gular and  glandular,  purplifh,  with  lanceolate  braEleas,  and 
all  together  compoflng  a compound,  terminal,  upright 
clujler,  or  panicle,  interfperfed  with  a few  leaves.  Calyx 
fmooth.  Corolla  dull  green,  with  a livid  purple,  or 
brownilh,  lip,  bearing  a fmall  internal  appendage.  The 
whole  herb,  when  bruifed,  has  a fetid  fcent,  fomething  like 
Elder,  which  is  common,  under  various  modiflcations,  to 
the  whole  genus. 

This  fpecies  is  mentioned,  by  feveral  authors,  as  varying 
occaflonally  with  green  flowers,  of  which  we  have  feen  an 
inftance ; as  well  as  with  three  leaves  together,  inftead 
of  two. 

3.  S . aquatica.  Water  Fig-wort,  or  Water  Betony.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  864.  Willd.  n.  3.  FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  854.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  44.  FI.  Dan.  t.  507.  (Be- 
tonica  aquatica;  Ger.  Em.  7x5.) — Leaves  heart-fliaped, 
{talked,  decurrent,  obtufe.  Stem  winged. — Native  of 
watery  places,  about  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  from 
England  to  Greece  ; very  rare  in  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  ; flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  Abrous, 
and,  we  believe,  perennial,  though  Linnaeus  fays  biennial. 
Whole  plant  larger  than  the  lalt,  and  diltinguilhed  by  the 
membranous  edges  of  its  Jlem,  as  well  as  blunt  leaves. 


Clujler  terminal,  compound,  bra&eated,  without  leaves. 
Calyx  bordered  with  a white  membrane.  Lips  of  the  corolla 
of  a deep  blood-colour,  with  the  fame  fmall  intermediate 
lobe  as  in  the  former.  Herb  fetid,  fmooth. 

4.  S.  auriculata.  Ear-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
864.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  4. — Leaves  oblong-heart- 
fhaped,  doubly  ferrated ; downy  beneath  ; with  a pair  of 
leaflets  at  their  bafe.  Clufter  terminal. — Native  of  Spain, 
from  whence  it  feems  Loefling  fent  feeds,  which  produced  the 
fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  This  fpecimen  appears 
to  us  a mere  variety  of  S.  Scorodonia,  with  accidentally  auri- 
cled  leaves ; whereas  the  fynonym  of  Lobe!  reprefents  a 
precifely  parallel  variety  of  S.  aquatica.  The  flgure  we 
have  cited  above,  from  Ger.  Em.  715,  is  the  fame  cut  as 
Lobel’s.  Barrelier’s  t.  274  has  not  the  character  of  the 
auricled  leaves , and  the  foliage  is  all  too  long  for  the  Scoro- 
donia ; fee  betonicifolia  hereafter,  n.  6.  S.  auriculata  may 
therefore,  if  we  miftake  not,  be  reduced  to  a variety  of  the 
following;  fpecies.  We  have  not  examined  Mr.  Aiton’s  plant, 
fent  to  Kew  by  Richard,  in  1772.  Scopoli’s  auriculata,  FI. 
Carn.  t.  32,  is  moil  affuredly  very  different. 

5.  S.  Scorodonia.  Balm-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
864.  Willd.  n.  6.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2209. 
(S.  Scorodoniae  foliis ; Morif.  fedt.  5.  t.  35.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  59.  f.  5.) — Leaves  heart-fliaped,  doubly  ferrated  ; downy 
beneath.  Clufter  leafy./— Native  of  watery  bufhy  places  in 
Jerfey  and  Cornwall,  a/  well  as  in  Portugal  and  Italy,  and 
near  Conftantinople,  flowering  towards  autumn.  Root  pe- 
rennial, Abrous.  Stems  two  to  four  feet  high,  fquare,  leafy, 
clothed,  like  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  with  foft  fpreading 
hairs.  Leaves  oppoflte,  Ilalked,  acute,  various  in  Aze, 
veiny  ; three-ribbed  at  the  bafe,  like  S.  nodofa.  Flower- 
Jlalks  axillary  and  terminal,  doubly  forked,  conftituting  a 

terminal  leafy  clufter,  clothed  with  capitate  glandular  hairs. 
Flowers  rather  fmall,  of  a paler  more  livid  hue  than  in 
our  more  common  fpecies,  their  intermediate,  or  acceffory, 
lobe  green.  Calyx  downy,  obtufe.  Capfule  fmooth. 

6.  S.  betonicifolia.  Betony-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn. 

Mant.  87.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  7.  (S.  betonicae  folio ; 

Tourn.  Inft.  166.  S.  aquatica  montana  mollior  ; Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  274.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  fomewhat 
downy,  doubly  toothed  ; veins  radiating  from  the  bafe. 
Panicle  leafy.  Calyx  downy.  — Native  of  Portugal.  Cul- 
tivated by  Linnaeus  at  Upfal.  Root  perennial.  Stem  two 
feet  high,  fquare,  flightly  downy,  purplifh,  efpecially  at 
the  bottom.  Leaves  all  Ample,  rather  large,  acute,  broad 
at  the  bafe,  ftrongly  and  fharply  toothed,  each  tooth  again 
notched  or  ferrated,  even  in  the  original  fpecimen  ; nor  do 
we  comprehend  the  defcription  of  Linnaeus,  where  he  fays 
“ the  teeth  are  quite  entire,  and  therefore  very  like  Ebulus .’* 
Flowerjlalks  branched  and  forked,  rough  with  glandular 
hairs,  and  accompanied  by  toothed  leaves.  Corolla  dull 
purple  ; its  little  lip,  or  acceffory  lobe,  greenifh. — This  is 
nearly  akin  to  the  laft,  but  we  have  little  doubt  of  their 
being  diitinft  fpecies.  Barrelier’s  Agure  is  as  good  as  moft 
of  his,  and  tolerably  exprefiive.  What  he  reprefents  as 
leaflets  on  the  ftalk  of  his  feparate  leaf,  and  which  originally 
perhaps  led  Linnaeus  to  quote  this  plate  for  his  own  auricu- 
lata, are  probably  fmall  axillary  leaves  only. 

7.  S . nepet folia.  Catmint-leaved  Fig-wort.  (S.  auricu- 
lata ; Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  446.  t.  32.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
obtufe,  nearly  fmooth,  Amply  ferrated,  on  fhort  broad  foot- 
ftalks.  Clufter  leaflefs.  Bra&eas  lanceolate.  Calyx  fmooth. 
Gathered  by  Scopoli  on  the  mountains  of  Carniola.  We 
have  a fpecimen,  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Brouflonet  at  Tan- 
gier, flowering  in  June,  which  anfwers  exattly  to  Scopoli’s 
defcription,  and  feems  not  referribie  to  any  of  the  fpecies  in 
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Xiinnsus  or  Willdenow.  In  this  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
long,  on  broad,  flat,  fmooth  footjlalks,  a quarter  of  that 
length,  along  which  the  two  lateral  ribs  are  continued,  by  the 
fide  of  the  midrib  ; the  margin  of  the  leaves  is  neatly,  regu- 
larly, and  acutely  ferrated.  Clujler  ereft,  long,  quite  naked, 
except  the  lanceolate  braBeas ; its  fide  branches  forked, 
rough,  with  glandular  hairs.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtufe,  fmooth,  bordered  with  a broad  white  membrane, 
within  which  the  margin  is  of  a brown  or  rufty  hue,  as 
Scopoli  defcribes  it.  He  fays  the  corolla  is  yellow. 

8.  S.  glabrata.  Spear-leaved  Fig-wort.  Ait,  n.  6. 
Willd.  n.  7,  excluding  Vahl’s  fynonym.  Jacq.  Hort. 
Schoenbr.  v.  2.  44.  t.  209. — Leaves  oblong-heart-fhaped, 
acute,  doubly  ferrated,  fmooth.  Clutter  leaflefs,  panicled, 
compound.  Brafteas  lanceolate. — Found  in  the  Canary 
iflands,  by  Mr.  Maffon,  who  fent  it  to  Kew  in  1779.  This 
is  a biennial  greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
The Jlem  is  rather  woody,  fquare,  branched,  fmooth  like 
every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Leaves  often  unequal  at  the 
bafe,  about  two  inches  long,  on  footjlalks  half  that  length. 
Clujlers  long  and  many-flowered,  with  fpreading  three-forked 
branches  ; no  leaves,  except  at  the  very  bottom,  but  many 
lanceolate  acute  Iracteas.  Flowers  of  a deep  blood-red. 

9.  S.  peregrina.  Nettle-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
866.  Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  n.  18.  Camer.  Hort.  157. 
t.  43.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  397 , unpublifhed.  (S. 
folio  urticae  ; Bauh.  Pin.  236.  S.  cretica  altera ; Cluf. 
Hitt.  v.  2.  210.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  limply  fer- 
rated, fmooth  and  Ihining.  Stalks  axillary,  two  or  three- 
flowered.  Brafteas  lanceolate.  Calyx  acute. — Native  of 
Italy  and  Crete.  Very  common  about  hedges,  paths,  and 
court -yards  throughout  Greece,  as  Diofcorides  defcribes  his 
yaAioLc  to  be.  We  cannot  but  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
Anguillara,  Fuchfius,  and  Sibthorp,  that  this,  and  not  our 
Galeopfis , was  his  plant.  The  root  is  fibrous,  annual,  or 
biennial.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  not  much  branched, 
occafionally  with  five  or  fix  angles.  Leaves  of  a dark 
Ihining  green,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ; we  cannot  agree 
with  Willdenow  that  the  upper  ones  are  generally  entire, 
though  fuch  an  accident  may  occur ; as  the  upper  part  of 
the  Item,  now  and  then,  in  gardens,  becomes  elongated,  and 
the  foliage  in  that  part  diminilhed  in  fize ; but  this  is  rarely 
the  cafe.  The  natural  ftate  of  the  plant  is  to  have  axillary 
JlowerJlalks  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftem  to  the  top, 
each  bearing  two,  three,  rarely  more  flowers , whole  tube, 
as  well  as  the  limb,  is  of  a blood  colour,  and  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx  are  ovato-lanceolate,  with  (harp  points,  and  no 
membranous  edges.  The  Jlower-Jlalks , like  the  leaves  which 
they  accompany,  are  more  or  lefs  dittindtly  alternate,  rarely 
oppofite,  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  remove  this  fpecies 
from  the  end  of  the  genus,  to  place  it  near  thofe  to  which, 
both  on  account  of  its  fimple  leaves  and  general  habit,  it  is 
molt  clofely  allied.  In  doing  this  we  fliall  here  notice  three 
others,  which  conclude  the  genus  in  Willdenow.  Two  of 
thefe,  at  leait,  require  to  be  totally  expunged,  and  the  third, 
if  it  has  any  right  to  remain,  muttftand  next  to  peregrina. 

S.  chinenfis,  Linn.  Mant.  250,  confifts  of  an  imperfeft 
fpecimen  of  what  feems  to  be  an  Ocymum,  accompanied  by 
a ftill  more  imperfeft  branch  of  what  may  be  a Celfia , or 
Verlafcum  ; but  neither  of  them  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
Scrophularia,  nor  was  Linnaeus,  when  he  originally  defcribed 
thefe  fpecimens,  at  all  fatisfied  about  them. 

S.  meridionalts , Linn.  Suppl.  280,  fent  by  Mutis,  is  in- 
dubitably the  fame  genus,  and  very  nearly  the  fame  fpecies, 
as  Hemimeris  iirticifolia,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  282,  Alonfoa 
Iticlffolia,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  27.  The  capfule  only  feems 
a little  more  elongated,  and  the  leaves  lefs  deeply  cut,  than  in 


our  garden  plant ; fee  Hemimeris.  The  fhape  of  the  cap* 
file  is  indeed  important  in  diftinguifhing  the  fpecies  of  this 
genus.  We  are  at  a lofs  to  diftinguifh  Alonfoa  from  Hemi- 
meris. 

10.  S.  coccinea.  Scarlet  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  866. 
Willd.  n.  25. — “ Leaves  ovate,  four  in  a whorl.  Flowers 
whorled,  fpiked.” — Native  of  Vera  Cruz.  Houftoun  fent 
an  account  of  this  plant  to  Miller,  by  the  name  of  S.Jlore 
coccineo,foliis  urticce  qualernis  caulem  ambientibus . Hence  pro- 
bably this  definition  reached  Linnaeus,  and  it  was  all  he  ever 
knew  of  the  plant,  for  he  had  no  fpecimen.  We  fhould  not 
be  furprized  if  it  proved  another  Hemimeris,  which  Houttoun 
might  very  excufably  take  for  a Scrophularia.  We  now 
return  to  more  certain  fpecies. 

11.  S.  orientalis.  Hemp-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI,  864.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  8.  “ Schkuhr  Handb. 

v.  2.  196.  t.  173.”  (S.  orientalis,  foliis  cannabinis ; Tourn. 
Cor.  9.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fharply  ferrated,  oppofite  or 
whorled ; auricled  at  the  bafe.  Clutter  leaflefs,  with 
whorled,  corymbole,  downy,  vifcid  branches.  Flowers 
drooping.  Calyx  fmooth,  obtufe. — Native  of  the  Levant ; 
fometimes  feen  in  botanic  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial. 
Stem  with  four,  or  more,  acute  angles,  leafy.  Leaves  oftenr 
three  or  four  in  a whorl,  widely  fpreading,  ftalked,  four  or 
five  inches  long  and  one  broad,  fmooth,  copioully  deeply, 
and  rather  unequally,  ferrated  ; either  fharply  lobed,  or  fur- 
nifhed  with  a pair  of  lanceolate  ferrated  fmall  leaflets,  at  the 
bafe.  Clufer  terminal,  long,  ere  ft,  its  branches  either  op- 
pofite, or  more  ufually  three  or  four  in  a whorl,  forked, 
many-flowered,  rough  with  glandular  hairs,  and  furnifhed 
with  linear  braBeas,  but  no  leaves.  Flowers  greenilh. 

12.  S.  lanceolata.  Lanceolate  American  Fig-wort.  Purfli 
n.  2. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  unequally  ferrated ; 
acute  at  the  bafe.  Footftalks  without  appendages.  Branches 
of  the  panicle  corymbofe.” — In  wet  meadows  and  woods  of 
Pennfylvania,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September.  Peren- 
nial. Flowers  greenifh-yellow.  PurJh.  This  feems  nearly 
related  to  the  latt,  to  which  the  author  has  not  adverted. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

13.  S.  altaica.  White-flowered  Fig-wort.  Murr.  in 
Comm.  Gott.  v.  4.  35.  t.  2.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  10. — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  nearly  fmooth,  doubly  toothed,  fome- 
what  lobed  ; the  lower  teeth  turned  towards  the  bafe.  Cluf- 
ter  terminal,  compound.  Brafteas  lanceolate.  Calyx  acute. 
— Native  of  the  Altai  mountains  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
into  our  gardens  by  Mr.  Hunnemann  in  1786,  where  it 
proves  a hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The 
Jlem  is  furrowed,  one  or  one  and  a half  foot  high,  obfcurely 
angular,  fcarcely  branched.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  of  a 
broad  roundifh-heart-fhaped  figure,  with  ftrong  branching 
ribs,  pliant,  nearly  fmooth,  fomewhat  finuated,  fharply 
toothed.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  or  whitifh,  larger  than  the 
following,  from  which  they  are  effentially  diftinguifhed  by 
the  lanceolate  acute  fegments  of  their  calyx. 

14.  S.  vernalis.  Yellow  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  864. 

Willd.  n.  14.  FI.  Brit.  n.  4.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  567.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  41 1.  (S.  flore  luteo  ; Ger.  Em.  717.  Bauh. 

Prodr.  1 1 2.  Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  107.  f.  2.  S'.  montana 

maxima  latifolia,  flore  luteo  ; Barrel.  1c.  t.  273.) — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated,  downy.  Flower-ttalks  axil- 
lary, folitary,  forked,  leafy.  Calyx  obtufe.  Limb  of  the 
corolla  minute. — Native  of  bufhy  places  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  fome  parts  of  England,  but 
rarely.  It  is  biennial,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem 
two  feet,  or  more,  in  height,  with  four  or  five  angles,  in 
which  latter  cafe  the  leaves  grow  three  together.  They  are 
ftalked,  broad,  acute,  pale  green,  copioully  veined,  moft 
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hairy  beneath.  Flowerflalls  all  axillary,  about  as  long  as 
the  leaves,  bearing  fome  fmall  oppofite  ferrated  leaves,  and  a 
few  lanceolate  entire  braBeas.  Flowers  numerous,  pale  yel- 
low, with  a large  globofe  tube,  contradled  at  the  mouth, 
and  a very  minute  limb,  the  length  of  whofe  fegments  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  deep,  elliptical,  obtufe,  downy,  without  any  membra- 
nous border.  A ftriking  refemblance  between  the  habit  and 
flowers  of  this  plant,  and  the  Peruvian  genus  Calceolaria , is 
pointed  out  in  Englifh  Botany. 

15.  S.  arguta.  Slender  Upright  Fig-wort.  Ait.  n.  12. 
Willd.  n.  15.  — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  doubly  ferrated, 
fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  forked,  leaflefs. 
Bradteas  linear.  Calyx  obtufe.  Limb  of  the  corolla  nearly 
-equal  to  the  tube — Gathered  by  Mr.  Maflon  in  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe.  An  annual  greenhoule  plant  at  Kew,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Root  fibrous.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft, 
angular,  fmooth  in  the  lower  part.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch 
and  half  long,  fharply  and  deeply  ferrated.  Flower-flails, 
and  upper  part  of  the  ftern,  downy  and  rather  vifeid.  Flowers 
fmall,  red,  their  limb  bearing  its  ufual  proportion  to  the 
tube.  Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  as  in  the  laft,  but  fcarcely 
half  fo  large. 

16.  S.  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Axillary  Fig-wort. 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  865.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  13.  (S. 

fambuci-folia,  flore  rubro  luteo  vario  pulchro ; Grid. 
Virid.  Lufit.  75.  Pluk.  Almag.  338.  Phyt.  t.  313. 
f.  6.  S.  fubrotundo  craflo  et  nigricante  folio,  flore  luteo 
pallido,  capfula  turgida ; Bocc.  Muf.  65.  t.  60.  S. 
indica,  capitulis  maximis ; Cbabr.  Ic.  472.) — Leaves 
fmooth,  roundifh,  coarfely  ferrated  ; the  lower  ones  ternate. 
Stalks  axillary,  about  three-flowered.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  orbicular,  with  a wavy  membranous  margin. — Native 
of  Barbary,  Corfica,  and  Portugal.  A hardy  biennial,  fome- 
times  met  with  in  curious  gardens,  flowering  in  fummer. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  fcarcely  branched,  leafy,  nearly 
fmooth,  thick,  with  four  blunt  angles.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,  flelhy  and  glaucous,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
nearly  as  broad,  bluntifh,  veiny  ; many  of  the  upper  ones 
quite  fimple  ; the  reft  accompanied  each  by  a pair  of  fmaller 
leaflets,  more  or  lefs  diftindt  or  remote,  at  the  top  of  the  foot- 
flalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  all  axillary, 
large,  two  or  three  on  each  ftalk,  which  is  fhorter  than  the 
footftalk,  rough,  with  glandular  hairs,  and  bears  feveral 
linear-lanceolate  braBeas.  Calyx  glaucous,  fmooth,  with 
peculiarly  round,  deep,  broad-bordered  fegments.  Corolla 
half  an  inch  long,  pale  yellow,  with  an  orange  or  rofe- 
coloured  limb. 

17.  S.  appendiculata.  Three-leaved  Cluftered  Fig-wort. 

.Tacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  3.  19.  t.  286.  Willd.  n.  5.  (S. 

laevigata  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  67.  S.  trifoliata  ; Desfont. 
Atlant.  v.  2.  54.) — Leaves  fmooth,  heart-fhaped,  doubly 
and  bluntly  ferrated  ; the  lower  ones  ternate.  Cluflers  ter- 
minal, leaflefs,  compound.  Segments  of  the  calyx  orbicu- 
lar, with  a wavy  membranous  margin. — Native  of  the  bor- 
ders of  fields,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea-fhore,  in 
Barbary.  We  gathered  it  in  Auguft  1786,  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  where  it  was  railed  from  feeds  brought  by 
profeifor  Desfontaines,  but  have  not  feen  the  plant  in  England. 
The  root  is  faid  to  be  perennial.  Plant  entirely  fmooth,  of 
a light  glaucous  green,  larger  than  the  laft,  to  which  it  is  moft 
nearly  akin,  though  efl'entially  different ; particularly  in  its 
racemofe  compound  inflcrefcence , and  heart-fhaped,  doubly 
toothed  or  ferrated,  leaves,  with  longer  footflalks.  The 
flowers  are  very  fimilar. 

18.  S.  frutefeens.  Shrubby  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

866.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  9.  (S.  lufitanica  frutefeens, 
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verbenaca*  foliis ; Tourn.  Inft.  167.  S.  peregrina  frutef- 
cens,  foliis  teucrii  craffiufculis  ; Herm.  Lugd.  Bat.  545. 
t-547-) 

0.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1459.  (S.  hetero- 

phylla ; Willd.  n.  12.  S.  cretica  frutefeens,  folio  vario 
crafliori  ; Tourn.  Cor.  9.) 

Leaves  fmooth,  rather  glaucous  ; the  lower  ones  cut, 
lobed,  or  pinnate  ; the  floral  ones  elliptic -lanceolate,  entire, 
duller  cylindrical ; branches  Amply  forked,  racemofe. — 
Native  of  Portugal,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant.  Gathered 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Crete  and  Zante  ; the  variety  0 on 
mount  Athos.  The  flem  is  fhrubby,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
branched,  angular,  fmooth,  purplifh,  leafy.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite, or  partly  alternate,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  of  a deep 
glaucous  hue,  ftalked ; the  upper  ones  moft  undivided, 
fharply  ferrated  ; the  reft  deeply  cut,  lobed,  pinnatifid,  or 
pinnate,  in  various  degrees,  and  from  one  to  four  inches 
long.  Clufler  terminal,  long,  cylindrical,  erect,  with  alter- 
nate branches,  each  of  which  is  fimply  forked,  its  divifions 
racemofe,  bearing  three  or  four  alternate  flowers ; the  flalks 
angular,  roughifh.  BraBeas  lanceolate.  The  lower  part 
of  the  clufler,  and  fome  of  its  branches,  are  accompanied  by 
elliptic-lanceolate,  perfectly  entire  leaves,  various  in  fize. 
Flowers  fmall,  deep  red ; the  tube  rather  paler  than  the 
limb.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fmall,  orbicular,  fmooth, 
with  a brilliant  white  membranous  edge. 

19.  S.  rupeflris.  Rock  Fig-wort.  Willd.  n.  II. — 
“ Leaves  oblong,  ftalked,  toothed,  nearly  fmooth.  Clufter 
terminal.  Stalks  three-flowered.” — Gathered  by  the  cele- 
brated botanical  traveller  Marfchall  von  Bieberftein,  on  the 
rocks  of  Taurida.  Willdenow,  to  whom  fpecimens  were 
fent,  fays  this  plant  is  very  nearly  related  to  S.  frutefeens,  of 
which  it  is  perhaps  only  a variety  ; but  it  differs  in  having  a 

flem  only  half  a foot  high,  and  very  finely  downy  ; leaves 
all  ftalked,  more  rigid,  and  of  a fmaller  fize ; a terminal  clufler , 
compofed  of  three-cleft  three-flowered  ftalks  ; and  fmall,  ob- 
tufe, not  acute,  braBeas. 

20.  S.  ctzfia.  Sea-green  Dwarf  Fig-wort.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  n.  1460.  FI.  Grasc.  t.  604,  unpubliihed. 
(S.  orientalis  minor,  meliffae  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  9 ? Buxb. 
Cent.  5.  10.  t.  17.  f.  2 ?) — Leaves  fmooth,  rather  glaucous, 
lyrato-pinnatifid,  cut.  Stems  numerous.  Clufter  Ihort  ; 
branches  two  or  three-flowered. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp on  rocks  about  Athens  and  Meffena  ; as  well  as  in 
Laconia.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick  and  woody.  Stems 
very  numerous,  fomewhat  fhrubby  at  the  bafe,  fpreading  in 
all  diredtions,  a fpan  high,  leafy,  fcarcely  branched  but  at 
the  bottom,  bluntly  quadrangular,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,  an  inch  and  half  long,  fharply  cut  and  toothed,  of 
three  principal  lobes,  one  of  them  very  large  and  pinnatifid, 
the  others  fmaller,  befides  one  or  two  very  fmall  ones  below, 
moftly  entire.  Clufler  or  panicle  two  or  three  inches  long, 
with  entire  oblong  braBeas ; its  branches  oppofite,  fimpiy 
forked,  their  lateral  branches  Angle -flowered,  and  one  of  them 
often  deficient.  Segments  of  the  calyx  orbicular,  fmooth, 
with  a white  membranous  edge.  Tube  of  the  corolla  inflated, 
greenifh,  brown  on  the  upper  fide  ; two  larger  fegments  of 
the  limb  chocolate-coloured,  the  reft  greenifh-white.  We 
can  but  guefs  at  the  fynonyms.  The  leaves  are  not  much 
like  balm,  Meliffa.  Buxbaum’s  rude  figure  is  not  unfuitabk 
to  our  plant. 

21.  S . fambucifolia.  Elder-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  865.  Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  14.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  231.  (Si- 
deritis  fambucifolia;  Alpin.  Exot.  203.  t.  202.) 

0.  S.  mellifera;  Ait.  n.  15.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  53. 
t.  143.  Willd.  n.  18.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  68. 

Lower  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate ; upper  ternate  § 
H leaflets 
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leaflets  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  ; unequal  at  the  bafe. 
Flower-ltalks  axillary,  flightly  branched. — Native  of  the 
iouth  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant,  in  fandy 
ground.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  according  to  Alpinus,  pe- 
rennial, but  fubjeft  to  rot  in  a garden  foil.  Herb  thick, 
fmooth,  fucculent,  of  a light  glaucous  green.  Leaves  oppo- 
lite,  or  fomewhat  alternate,  irregularly,  more  or  lefs  fharply, 
ferrated,  varying  much  in  fize  and  bluntnefs.  Flowers  very 
large,  axillary,  drooping  ; their  italks  ufually  fhorter  than 
the  footjlalks , Ample,  divided,  or  forked  ; fometimes  elon- 
gated towards  the  upper  part  of  the  branch,  and  the  leaves 
being  occafionally  contracted,  or  wanting,  there,  the  inflo- 
refcence  becomes  racemofe.  Calyx  fmooth,  or  flightly 
downy ; fegments  orbicular,  with  a membranous  edge. 
Corolla  of  a pale  purplifh  tawny  hue,  with  a greenifh  limb. 
Capfule  as  big  as  a fmall  filberd,  with  a conical  point. 

We  can  find  no  decifive  character  between  the  two  plants 
of  authors,  which  we  have  here  combined.  The  leaflets  of 
fi  are  commonly  more  rounded  or  obtufe,  but  a comparifon 
of  the  figures  of  Miller  and  Desfontaines  will  (hew  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  their  inflorefcence.  A fpecimen  from  Bar- 
bary, given  us  by  the  botanift  laft  mentioned,  is  fambucifolia, 
which  not  being  mentioned  in  his  work,  he  plainly  did  not 
diftinguifh  from  his  mellifera.  Thofe  who  have  mentioned 
thefe  two  fuppofed  fpecies,  have  not  contraftcd  them  with 
each  other,  nor  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  in  a living  ftate  ; but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  the  fame 
honey-bearing  glands  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla  of  each,  they  being  in  every  other  refpedl  fo  much 
alike. 

22.  S.  h'tfpida.  Hifpid  Fig-wort.  Desfont.  Atlant. 

v.  2.  55.  Willd.  n.  19.  “ Stem  fquare,  ereCt,  hifpid. 

Leaves  villous,  pinnate,  doubly  crenate  ; the  terminal  lobe 
heart-fhaped,  very  large.  Clufter  compound,  leaflefs.” — 
Native  of  the  clefts  of  rocks  on  mount  Atlas,  near  Tlemfen. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  ereCt,  firm,  flightly  branched,  about 
two  feet  high,  hifpid  with  very  abundant  fhort  hairs.  Leaves 
cppofite,  on  fhort  (talks,  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  above 
half  as  broad,  villous,  foft  and  hoary,  of  a few  fmall  ovate 
leaflets , often  cut  away  at  the  upper  edge,  befides  the  large, 
fometimes  lobed,  terminal  one.  Clufler  terminal,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long  ; its  branches  oppofite  or  alternate,  fubdivided, 
hairy.  Brafieas  linear.  Calyx  fmooth,  with  rounded  mem- 
branous-edged  fegments.  Corolla  the  fize  of  S.  nodofa. 
Desfontaines. 

23.  S.  canina.  Wing-leaved  Fig-wort,  or  Dog’s  Rue. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  865.  Willd.  n.  20.  Ait.  n.  16.  Sm.  FI. 
Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  598,  unpublifhed.  (S.  n.  328  ; Flail.  Hitt, 
v.  1.  142.  Ruta  canina  ; Cluf.  Hiit.  v.  2.  209.  Ger.  Em. 
1256.) — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  decurrent,  cut.  Stem 
round.  Clufter  leaflefs  ; its  branches  Amply  forked,  their 
divifions  racemofe.  Flowers  nearly  feflile,  without  an  inter- 
nal lobe. — Native  of  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant ; frequent  in  Greece,  Crete,  and  Cyprus.  A hardy  an- 
nual, long  known  in  botanic  gardens,  but  not  generally  cul- 
tivated, flowering  moft  part  of  the  fummer.  Root  rather 
woody.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  flightly  angular, 
purplifh,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  dark  green,  fmooth,  oppo- 
fite or  alternate,  flalked  ; leaflets  deeply  cut,  or  pinnatifid, 
fometimes  accompanied  by  fmall  intermediate  ones.  Clujlers 
one  or  more,  terminal  ; fometimes  leafy  at  the  bottom,  but 
for  the  moft  part  furnifhed  throughout  with  lanceolate  brac- 
teas  only  ; their  branches  alternate,  limply  forked,  with  a 

flower  in  the  fork,  the  two  divifions  fimply  racemofe,  or  rather 
fpiked,  varying  greatly  (from  three  to  ten)  in  the  number  of 
their  flowers , which  are  alternate,  almoft  feflile,  each  fub- 
tended  by  a fmall  braSea , and  accompanied  by  a larger  one, 


on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftalk.  The  white  membranous 
border  of  the  calyx  is  very  confpicuous.  Corolla  about  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  S.  aquatica , but  deftitute  of  an  intermediate 
lobe  ; its  tube  yellowifh -green  ; two  larger  fegments  of  the 
limb  blood-red  ; two  lateral  ones  orange  ; odd  one  green. — 
Willdenow  refers  to  this,  as  a variety,  S.  orientalis,  chry- 
fanthemi  folio,  flore  minimo  atropurpureo  ; Tourri.  Cor.  9, 
which  he  fuppofes  may  be  S.  lucida  of  Pallas.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  Tournefort’s  plant,  but,  from  its  place  in 
his  work,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  our 
S.  bicolor  hereafter  defcribed,  or  perhaps  a variety  of  that 
fpecies. 

24.  S.  variegata.  Spotted-flowered  Fig-wort.  Marfch. 

von  Bieberft.  in  Sims  and  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  445. 
Willd.  n.  22. — “ Stems  fhrubby  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnatifid,  downy.  Clufters  elongated  ; flower-ftalks  fhort, 
rough,  with  hooked  hairs.” — Native  of  the  ftony  banks 
of  rivers,  and  barren  hills,  between  the  rivers  Terek  and 
Kur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  roof  is  perennial.  woody  at  the 

bafe,  with  numerous  long  (lender  branches,  clothed,  like 
all  the  reft  of  the  herbage,  with  rough  hairs.  Flowers  ra- 
ther lefs  than  in  S.  canina.  Corolla  purplifh  ; its  two  upper 
fegments  fhort,  obtufe,  incumbent,  one  of  them  marked 
with  a white  fpot  ; three  lower  ones  white,  very  fmall,  ob- 
tufe. Akin  to  the  laft,  but,  according  to  this  defcription, 
fufficiently  diftinft. 

25.  S.  lucida.  Shining-leaved  Fig-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 

865.  Willd.  n.  21.  “ Hort.  Berolin.  t.  57.”  Ait.  11.  17. 

Sm.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth.  t.  599,  unpublifhed.  (S.  faxatilis 
lucida,  laferpitii  maflilienfis  foliis  ; Tourn.  Inft.  167.  Bocc. 
Muf.  166.  t.  117.  S.  indica  ; Ger.  Em.  716?  S.  glauco  fo- 
lio, in  amplas  lacinias  divifo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  9.  Voy.  v.  1. 
84,  with  a plate.) — Leaves  pinnate,  flefhy,  fmooth  ; leaflets 
pinnatifid,  decurrent,  cut.  Stem  round.  Clufter  leaflefs  j 
its  branches  forked,  cymofe.  Flowers  ftalked  ; without  an 
intermediate  lobe. — Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant ; com- 
mon in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  root  is  woody, 
and  faid  to  be  perennial.  It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  this 
fpecies,  by  defcription,  from  the  canina,  except  that  the 
leaves  appear  to  be  more  glaucous,  and  the  clufter  of 
flowers  altogether  more  cylindrical,  with  fhorter  compact 
branches,  of  a cymofe  habit,  the  flowers  all  ftalked.  The 
four  uppermoft  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  all  of  one  nearly 
uniform  blood-red,  (without  any  intermediate  lobe,)  the 
odd  one  green.  Capfule  nearly  twice  the  fize  of  canina. 
Linnseus  quotes  the  plant  of  Tournefort’s  Voyage  as  the 
fame  with  what  that  writer  had  previoufly  mentioned, 
by  another  name,  in  his  Inflitutiones.  Dr,  Stbthorp’s  ex- 
actly anfwers  to  the  plate  of  Tournefort,  and  is  drawn  with 
leaves  more  glaucous  than  canina. 

26.  S.  fllicifolia.  Fern-leaved  Fig-wort.  Mill.  Didi. 
ed.  8.  n.  10.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  n.  1456.  FI. 
Graec.  t.  600,  unpublifhed.  (S.  foliis  filicismodo  laciniatis, 
vel  ruta  canina  latifolia  ; Tourn.  Inft.  167.) — Leaves  pin- 
nate ; leaflets  pinnatifid,  decurrent,  cut ; in  the  loweft 
leaves  obovate.  Stem  fquare.  Clufter  leaflefs ; its  branches 
forked,  divaricated,  with  from  five  to  nine  flowers.  Corolla 
with  an  intermediate  lobe. — Native  of  Crete.  A large  tall 
fpecies,  with  dark-green  leaves , of  which  the  lowermoft  are 
a foot  long,  with  broad,  obovate,  lobed,  cut,  decurrent 
leaflets.  It  is  readily  diftinguifhed  from  S.  canina,  lucida,  and 
their  allies,  by  the  fquarenefs  of  its  flem,  to  the  very  top  of 
the  clufler,  and  the  prefence  of  an  intermediate  lobe  to  the 
corolla  ; the  two  upper  fegments  of  whofe  limb  are  of  a pe- 
culiarly dark  red,  or  chocolate  colour  ; the  lateral  fegments, 
like  the  lobe  juft  mentioned,  of  a pale  red  ; the  lower  one 
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green,  and  very  fmall.  The  flowers  are  all  nearly  feffile  ; 
nine  on  the  lowed  branches  of  the  clutter,  feven  on  thofe 
about  the  middle  ; five  or  three  on  the  uppermolt.  Calyx 
with  a white  membranous  edge,  as  in  all  this  tribe. 

27.  S.  livida.  Livid  Fig-wort.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec. 
Sibth.  n.  1457.  FI.  Graec.  t.  601,  unpublifhed — Leaves 
pinnate;  leaflets  pinnatifid,  decurrent,  angular  and  cut,  all 
uniform.  Stem  fquare.  Clutter  leaflefs,  ttraight  ; its 
branches  forked,  with  from  three  to  feven  flowers.  Corolla 
with  an  intermediate  lobe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in 
Afia  Minor,  probably  near  Smyrna.  This  appears  to  be 
annual,  and  differs  from  the  laft  in  the  uniformity,  lighter 
colour,  and  fmaller  fize,  of  its  leaves,  whofe  fegments  are 
fmall,  wedge-fhaped,  angular  and  channelled.  The  info- 
refcctice  is  fimilar,  but  more  {lender  and  condenfed.  Two 
upper  fegments,  and  intermediate  lobe,  of  the  corolla  pale 
purple,  or  lilac-coloured  ; lateral  and  lower  ones,  like  the 
tube,  of  a light  green. 

28.  S.  bicolor.  Striped-flowered  Fig-wort.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1458.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  602,  unpubliihed. 
( S.  chryfanthemifolia  ; Marfch.  von  Biebertt.  in  Sims  and 
Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  2.  446?  S.  orientalis,  chryfanthemi 
folio,  flore  minimo  variegato  ; Tourn.  Cor.  9.) — Leaves 
bipinnate,  narrow,  fharply  cut.  Stem  round.  Clutter 
leaflefs  ; its  branches  Amply  forked,  their  divifions  racemofe. 
Flowers  ftalked,  without  an  intermediate  lobe. — Native  of 
Sicily  and  the  Levant.  A tall,  branching,  panicled  fpecies, 
with  very  narrow,  fmooth,  fhining  leaves , whofe  fegments 
are  fharply  cut  and  pointed.  The  inflorefcence  forms  a large 
compound  panicle,  with  numerous  lanceolate  braBeas.  Calyx 
elegantly  bordered  with  a purple  line,  within  its  white  mar- 
ginal membrane.  The  two  upper,  as  well  as  the  lowett, 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  of  a blood-red,  edged  with  white, 
the  two  lateral  ones  pure  white  ; tube  blood-red,  pale  at  the 
bafe.  We  have  little  doubt  of  Tournefort’s  fynonym, 
which  is  fo  very  appofite  in  charafter  ; refpedling  that  of 
Von  Bieberftein,  we  are  more  doubtful.  The  prefent  ele- 
gant fpecies  is  lefs  naturally  allied  to  the  two  laft,  than  to 
fome  of  thofe  immediately  preceding  them  ; but  its  leaves 
are  more  finely  divided  than  in  any  other  known  Scrophu- 
laria. 

The  whole  genus  is  more  or  lefs  foetid  when  bruifed, 
and  of  a noxious  quality  to  molt  of  the  larger  animals. 

Scrophularia,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous,  and  lhrubby  kinds,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  fhrubby  fig-wort  (S.  frutefcens)  ; 
the  three-leaved  fig-wort  (S.  trifoiiata)  ; the  elder-leaved 
fig-wort  ( S.  fambucifolia)  ; and  the  fhining-leaved  fig-wort 
(S.  lucida). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  the  borders  or  other 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  The  plants  fhould  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  ; when  the  roots  continue  feveral  years, 
unlefs  deftroyed  by  fevere  frofts.  It  is  therefore  a good 
practice  to  have  fome  in  pots  protedled  by  a frame  and 
glafles : and  as  the  young  plants  flower  the  ftrongett,  a 
proper  fuccelfion  fhould  be  fown  annually.  They  may 
alfo  be  fometimes  raifed  from  the  parted  roots ; and  the 
fhrubby  forts  by  cuttings  or  flips  in  the  fumrper  or  fpring 
months. 

They  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps  and 
borders,  as  well  as  other  parts,  of  pleafure  grounds : alfo 
when  fet  out  among  colledlions,  in  pots. 

SCROPHULARIiE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of 
plants,  named  from  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  and  bett- 
known  genera,  fee  Scrophularia  ; making  the  fortieth 


order  in  Juflieu’s  fyftem,  or  the  feventh  of  his  eighth  clafs  j 
fee  LabiatjE  and  Gentianie.  See  alfo  Personate,  a 
Linnaean  order,  to  which  that  under  confideration  is,  in  a 
great  part,  parallel.  The  chara&er  of  the  Scrophularhz  is 
thus  given  by  Jufiieu. 

Calyx  divided ; often  permanent.  Corolla  often  irregular  ; 
divided  in  the  limb.  Stamens  often  four,  two  longer  than 
the  others  ; rarely  only  two  in  all.  Style  one  ; ftigma  Ample 
or  two-lobed.  Fruit  capfular,  of  two  cells,  fplit  at  the 
fummit,  if  not  completely  feparated,  into  two  valves,  which 
are  in  fome  few  inttances  divided  again  into  two  parts  ; their 
infide  is  naked  and  concave,  with  a central  receptacle, 
bordered  vertically  all  round,  and  bearing  feeds  at  each  fide, 
fupplying  the  place  of  a partition,  being  parallel  to  the 
valves,  and  often  connected,  in  its  whole  circumference,  with 
their  margins.  Seeds  often  numerous  and  minute.  Stem 
herbaceous,  rarely  lhrubby.  Leaves  oppofite  or  alternate. 
Flowers  brafteated. 

Section  1.  Stamens  four,  two  longer  and  two  fiiorter. 

Buddleia  ; Scoparia  ; Ruffelia  of  Jacquin  ; Capraria  ; Ste- 
rn odia  ; Halleria ; GalveFta  of  Dombey ; Achimenes  of 
Browne  ; Scrophularia ; Matourea  of  Aublet,  fufpedted  by 
Schreber  to  be  a Vandellia  ; Dodartia;  Gerardia  ; Cymbaria  ; 
Linaria  of  Tournefort ; Antirrhinum,  comprehending  Afarina. 
of  Tournefort  ; Hemimeris  ; and  Digitalis . 

Section  2.  Stamens  two. 

Peederota;  Calceolaria;  and  B&a  of  Commerfon. 

Sedition  3.  Genera  akin  to  Scrophularije,  with  oppofite 
leaves. 

Columnea ; Befleria;  Cyrtandra  of  Forfter ; Gratiola  ; 
Torenia  ; Vandellia ; Lindernia  ; Mimulus  ; Polypremum » 
and  Montira  of  Aublet. 

Sedition  4.  Genera  akin  to  Scrophularia,  with  alternate 
leaves. 

Schwalbea  ; Schwenkia  ; and  Browa/lia. 

SC RO PH ULO US  Tumours,  in  Hogs,  fwellings  of  the 
glands  about  the  necks  and  other  parts  of  them,  arifing  from 
colds  and  obftrudtions  caufed  in  other  ways.  They  may 
moftly  be  removed  by  mild  camphorated  mercurial  ointments, 
ufed  two  or  three  times  in  the  day  to  the  difeafed  parts. 
See  Hog  and  Swine. 

SCROTOCELE,  in  Surgery,  a hernia,  or  rppture,  which 
has  defcended  into  the  fcrotum. 

SCROTUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  bag  of  fkin  which  contains 
the  tefticles.  See  Generation. 

SCROWLS,  or  Scrolls,  in  ArchiteBure.  See  Volute. 

SCRUB,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  iflands, 
in  the  Well  Indies. 

SCRUPI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a clafs  of 
fofiils,  formed  in  detached  mattes,  without  any  crufts  ; of  no 
determinate  figure,  or  regular  ftrudture  ; and  compofed  of 
a cryftalline  or  fparry  matter,  debafed  by  an  admixture  of 
earth,  in  various  proportions. 

Under  this  clafs  are  comprehended,  I.  The  telaugia. 
2.  Thepetridia.  3.  The  lithozugia.  4.  The  jafpides,  or 
jafpers. 

All  thefe  genera  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  only  fome  more 
readily  than  others. 

SCRUPLE,  Scrupulus,  Scrupulum,  or  Scripulum,  the 
leaft  of  the  weights  ufed  by  the  ancients,  which',  amongft 
the  Romans,  was  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  or 
the  third  part  of  a drachm. 

Scruple  is  ftill  a weight  among  us,  containing  the  third 
part  of  a drachm,  or  twenty  grains. 

Among  goldlmiths  the  fcruple  is  twenty-four  grains. 

Scruple,  in  Chronology.  The  Chaldee  fcruple  is  -nfW 
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part  of  an  hour,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hdalln.  Thefe 
fcruples  are  much  ufed  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other 
eaftern  people,  in  computations  of  time. 

Scruples,  in  AJlronomy.  Scruples  eclipfed , that  part  of 
the  moon’s  diameter  which  enters  the  fhadow,  expreffed  in 
the  fame  meafure  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is  ex- 
preffed.  See  Digit. 

Scruples  of  Half  Duration,  an  arc  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
which  the  moon’s  centre  defcribes  from  the  beginning  of  an 
eclipfe  to  its  middle. 

Scruples  of  Immerfion , or  Incidence,  an  arc  of  the  moon’s 
orbit,  which  her  centre  defcribes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipfe,  to  the  time  when  its  centre  falls  into  the  fhadow. 
See  Immersion. 

Scruples  of  Emerfion,  an  arc  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  which 
her  centre  defcribes  in  the  time  from  the  firft  emerfion  of  the 
moon’s  limb,  to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

SCRUTATORES,  among  the  Romans,  certain  officers, 
or  fervants,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fearch  every  body  that 
came  to  falute  the  emperor,  in  order  to  difcover  if  they  had 
any  kind  of  arms  concealed  about  them.  They  were  firft 
inftituted  under  the  emperor  Claudius. 

SCRUTINY,  Scrutinium,  in  Antiquity,  an  examination, 
or  probation,  pradtifed  in  the  laft  week  of  Lent,  on  the  cate- 
chumens, who  were  to  receive  baptifm  on  the  Eafter-day. 

The  fcrutiny  was  performed  with  a great  many  ceremo- 
nies : exorcifms  and  prayers  were  made  over  the  heads 
of  the  cathecumens.  On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  prayer 
and  Creed  were  given  them,  which  they  were  afterwards 
made  to  rehearfe. 

The  procefs  was  called  fcrutinium,  fcrutiny ; becaufe  here- 
by the  hearts  of  the  catechumens  were  fcrutinized,  or 
fearched,  that  the  priefts  might  underftand  who  were  fit 
to  be  admitted  to  baptifm. 

This  cuftom  was  more  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Rome  than 
any  where  elfe  ; though  it  appears,  by  fome  mifl'als,  to  have 
been  likewife  ufed,  though  much  later,  in  the  Gallican 
church.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed  about  the  year  860. 
Some  traces  of  this  pradtice  ftill  remain  at  Vienne,  in 
Dauphine,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Canon  Law,  for  a ticket, 
or  little  paper  billet,  wherein,  at  eledtions,  the  electors  write 
their  votes  privately,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom 
they  vote. 

Scrutiny,  among  us,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a ftridt  perufal 
and  examination  of  the  feveral  votes  haftily  taken  at  an 
eledtion  ; in  order  to  find  out  any  irregularities  committed 
therein,  by  unqualified  voters,  Sec. 

SCRUTORE,  or  Scrutoir  (from  the  French  eferitoire) 
a kind  of  cabinet,  with  a door  or  lid  opening  downwards,  for 
conveniency  of  writing  on,  See. 

SCRY,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a large  flock  of  fowl. 

SCUD,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  provincially  to  fignify 
to  clear  with  a fpade  or  fpittle. 

Scud,  in  Sea  Language , a name  given  by  feamen  to  the 
loweft  and  lighted  clouds,  which  are  moll  fwiftly  wafted 
along  the  atmofphere  by  the  wind. 

SCUDDING,  the  movement  by  which  a fliip  is  carried 
with  great  velocity  before  a tempeft. 

As  a fhip  moves  through  the  water  with  fo  great  a velo- 
city whenever  this  expedient  is  put  in  practice,  it  is  never 
attempted  in  a contrary  wind,  unlefs  when  her  condition 
renders  her  incapable  of  fuftaining  the  mutual  efforts  of  the 
wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fide,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  molt  imminent  danger.  See  Trying. 

A fhip  either  feuds  with  a fail  extended  on  her  fore-maft, 
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or,  if  the  ftorm  is  violent,  without  any  fail ; which  in  the  fea- 
phrafe  is  called  feudding  under  bare-poles.  In  (loops  and 
fchooners,  and  other  fmall  veffels,  the  fail  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  fquare-fail.  In  large  (hips,  it  is  either  the  fore- 
fail with  or  without  a reef,  or  goofe-winged  only,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tempeft  ; or  it  is  the  fore-top-fail  clofe 
reefed,  and  lowered  on  the  cap  : which  laft  is  particularly 
ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  as  to  becalm  the  fore-fail  oc- 
cafionally,  a circumftance  which  expofes  the  fhip  to  the 
danger  of  hroaching-to. 

The  principal  hazards  incident  to  feudding  are,  generally, 
a pooping  fea  ; the  difficulty  of  fleering,  which  expofes  the 
veffel  perpetually  to  the  rifle  of  broaching-to  ; and  the  want 
of  fufficient  fea-room.  A violent  pooping  fea  may  dafh  in 
the  ftern  or  quarter,  and  caufe  the  veffel  to  founder.  In 
broaching-to  fuddenly,  fhe  is  threatened  with  being  imme. 
diately  overfet ; and  for  want  of  fea  -room,  fhe  is  endangered 
by  fhipwreck  on  a lee-fhore,  a circumftance  too  dreadful  to 
require  explanation. 

SCUDENES,  or  Scuteness,  in  Geography,  an  ifland 
near  the  coafl  of  Norway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference  ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Stavanger. 

SCUDERI,  George  de,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Havre  de  Grace  in  1601,  of  an  ancient  family,  originally 
from  Provence.  According  to  his  own  account  he  palled 
his  youth  in  military  fervice,'  and  in  travels  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  he  was  not  known  till  he  fettled 
at  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  a writer,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
had  a moil  prolific  pen,  giving  to  the  world  plays,  poems, 
efl’ays,  & c.  in  great  abundance.  Moll  of  his  works  are 
funk  in  oblivion.  His  “ Alaric  ou  Rome  Vaincue,”  has 
been  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  “ Pucelle”  of  Cha- 
pelain.  His  “ Obfervations  fur  le  Cid”  obtained  for  the 
author  the  favour  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Scuderi  obtained 
admiffion  into  the  French  Academy,  and  he  had  alfo  the  gift 
of  a petty  government  in  Provence,  but  he  was  fcarcely 
able  to  keep  himfelf  above  a ftate  of  indigence.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1667. 

Scuderi,  Magdalen  de,  filler  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Havre  de  Grace  in  1607,  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  admitted  at  the  Hotel  de  Rombouillet,  where 
fhe  was  encouraged  to  enter  the  career  of  an  authorefs  : fhe 
foon  fhewed  that  fhe  poffefled  qualities  of  the  heart  and  un- 
derftanding,  which  procured  her  many  friends  of  rank  and 
diftindtion.  She  was  particularly  celebrated  as  a writer  of 
romance.  Some  of  her  works  confifl  of  ten  volumes.  They 
were  much  read  when  they  firft  appeared,  though  they  have 
long  fince  declined  in  reputation.  They  are  faid,  however, 
to  contain  fome  elegant  writing,  and  much  real  elevation  and 
dignity  of  fentiment,  which  did  great  honour  to  the  writer. 
Their  popularity  was  much  augmented,  as  they  were  fup- 
pofed to  exhibit  portraitures  of  many  of  the  moll  diftin- 
guifhed  charadters  of  the  French  court  at  that  period.  Her 
“ Converfations  et  Entretiens,”  are  by  fome  accounted  her 
moft  valuable  publication,  though  the  politenefs  inculcated 
in  them  would  now  appear  formal  and  tirefome.  Madame 
de  Scuderi  carried  into  pradtical  life  the  warmth  of  attach- 
ment and  honourable  fentiments  which  her  works  difplayed, 
and  fhe  even  dared  to  manifeft  her  friendfhip  for  Pellifon 
when  he  was  confined  in  the  Baftille.  She  was  in  habits 
of  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  lite- 
rary charadters  of  Europe ; was  eledted  a member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Ricovrati  at  Padua ; was  patronized  by  cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  admitted  to  the  friendfhip  of 
queen  Chriftina.  She  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  94. 
Moreri. 
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Scuderi,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona,  io  miles  S.W.  of  Medina.  Next  to 
Etna,  this  is  thehigheft  mountain  in  Sicily,  and  retains  fnovv 
all  the  year. 

SCUDO,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account,  and  alfo 
a filver  coin,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  alfo 
at  Malta.  At  Rome,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns  or  fcudi, 
called  fcudi  romani,  and  fcudi  moneta ; each  fcudo  being 
divided  into  io  paoli  or  giuli,  and  each  paolo  into  io  ba- 
jocchi.  The  fcudo  is  likewife  divided  into  3}  teffoni,  500 
quattrini,  or  1000  mezzi  quattrini  : fo  that  5 quattrini  make 
I paolo,  and  3 paoli  1 teftone.  The  fcudo  di  ftampa  d’oro, 
by  which  many  of  the  foreign  exchanges  are  regulated,  is 
reckoned  at  1523  or  1525  mezzi  quattrini ; that  is,  when  a 
bill  is  drawn  from  Rome  on  a foreign  place,  the  fcudo  di 
ftampa  d’oro  is  reckoned  at  1523  mezzi  quattrini;  but 
when  drawn  from  another  place  on  Rome,  it  is  reckoned  at 
1525  ditto  : this  fcudo  is  divided  into  20  foldi,  or  240 
denari.  Among  the  filver  coins  are  fcudi  romani,  and  half 
ditto.  The  fcudo  weighs  22  denari  IOTA-  grains,  Roman 
weight,  or  4o8tVV  Englifh  grains;  and  the  lilver  is  IO-J4 
ounces  fine  in  the  lb.  ; it  therefore  contains  403  grains  of 
Englilh  ftandard  filver,  and  is  worth  qj.  4 d.  fterling.  The 
fcudo  di  ftampa  d’oro,  of  1523  mezzi  quattrini,  is  worth 
6s.  l\d.  fterling  ; and  the  paoli,  $\d.  fterling  nearly  ; or  1 /. 
fterling  = 4 fcudi  62  bajocchi,  all  valued  in  filver.  All 
payments  above  5 fcudi  are  made  in  cedole,  or  fchedules,  a 
fort  of  bank  notes,  which  cannot  be  refufed  in  payment, 
and  which  are  conftantly  at  a difcount.  At  Malta,  accounts 
are  kept  in  fcudi  of  12  tari,  each  taro  being  fubdivided 
into  2 carlini,  20  grani,  or  120  piccioli.  Thefe  monies  of 
account  are  valued  in  filver  and  copper  money,  filver  money 
being  to  copper  money  as  3 to  2.  At  Mantua,  a fcudo  of 
account  is  6 lire,  or  120  foldi.  At  Milan,  a fcudo  di  cam- 
bio,  or  imperiale,  is  reckoned  at  5 lire  17  foldi,  or  117 
foldi  imperiali ; a fcudo  corrente  at  5 lire  15  foldi,  or  115 
foldi  correnti : 1219  fcudi  imperiali  are  equivalent  to  1755 
fcudi  correnti.  Among  the  filver  coins  are  fcudi  of  18 
denari  21  ,V  grani,  at  6 lire,  and  halves  in  proportion. 
In  copper  the  fcudi  are  about  10  denari  18  grani  (or  10  oz. 
15  dwts. ) fine ; but  the  lire  are  only  6 denari  14  grani  (or 
6 oz.  1 1|-  dwts.)  fine.  The  fcudo  imperiale  is  worth  $s.  2 \d., 
and  the  fcudo  corrente  3 s.  7 \d.  If  valued  in  gold,  the 
fcudo  corrente  is  worth  3 s.  6| d.  fterling.  According  to  the 
mint  price  of  gold  and  filver  in  England,  viz.  3/.  17 s.  10 \d. 
frounce  for  gold,  and  5s.  2d.  per  ounce  for  filver,  the  fcudo 
of  7 lire  at  Bergamo  is  35d.67  in  filver,  and  36d-50  in  gold  : 

. — At  Florence  the  fcudo  d’oro,  or  gold  crown,  is  63d. 97  in 
gold: — at  Genoa,  the  fcudo  di  cambio,  or  crown  of  ex- 
change, is  worth  3 6d.  7 5 in  filver,  and  36d.02  in  gold  ; and 
the  fcudo  d’oro  marche  85d-49  in  filver,  and  83d. 77  in  gold  : 
— at  Lucca,  the  fcudo  d’oro  is  55d-50  in  filver,  and  58d.27 
in  gold;  the  fcudo  corrente  5id.8o  in  filver,  and  54^39  in 
gold: — at  Malta,  the  fcudo,  or  crown,  is  2id.32  in  filver, 
and  23d-34  in  gold: — at  Milan,  the  fcudo  imperiale  is 
6od.90  in  filver,  and  6ld.6o  in  gold  ; and  the  fcudo  cor- 
rente 42d-32  in  filver,  and  42^78  in  gold  : — at  Novi,  the 
fcudo  d’oro  marche  is  85d.49  in  filver,  and  83d. 7 7 in 
gold  : — at  Rome,  the  fcudo,  or  crown,  is  52d.c>5  in  lilver, 
and  5 id.63  in  gold  ; and  the  fcudo  di  ftampa  d’oro  79^37 
In  filver,  and  78d.73  in  gold: — at  Sicily,  the  fcudo,  or 
crown,  is  49d.02  in  filver,  and  49d-92  in  gold.  For  the 
affay,  value,  &c.  of  the  fcudo,  fee  the  table  under  Coin. 
For  the  impreffions  on  the  fcudo,  and  other  particulars,  we 
refer  to  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambill. 

SCUFFLE,  or  Scuffler,  in  Agriculture,  an  implement 
of  fomewhat  the  fame  kind  as  the  fcarifier,  but  which  is 


moftly  lighter,  and  employed  in  working  after  it.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  thefe  forts  of  implements  defcribed  in 
works  on  agriculture.  The  following  have  been  found  to 
perform  the  work  well  in  adlual  practice.  It  is  noticed,  that  a 
tool  of  this  fort,  invented  in  Norfolk,  has  been  found  highly 
ufeful  in  that  dittridl.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  above  county  as  being  formed  from  a double- 
breafted  foot-plough,  by  taking  off  the  breafts,  and  having 
a ffiare  larger  and  flatter  than  the  original  one  made.  To 
the  end  of  the  beam  of  the  plough,  a crofs-beam  of  wood, 
three  feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  i$ 
fattened ; and  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  inches  and  a half 
each  way  from  the  centre  of  this  crofs-beam,  are  inferted 
two  coulters,  each  twelve  inches  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  but  reduced  to 
three-eighths  in  the  front  ; and  into  thefe  coulters,  at  the 
bottom,  are  rivetted  two  lhares,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize  as 
the  firft  (hare,  which  was  nine  inches  broad,  but  thefe  two 
only  eight  inches.  The  crofs-beam  is  ttrengthened  by  two 
iron  reins  fixed  to  the  crofs-beam,  and  alfo  to  the  beam  of 
the  plough,  in  the  bell  manner  for  the  purpofe. 

It  may  alfo  be  noticed,  that  the  coulters  which  are  fixed 
to  the  crofs-beam  do  not  Hand  perpendicularly  ; but  in- 
clining, as  the  coulter  at  the  head  of  the  plough  : thus 
they  are  fixed  into  a crofs-beam  by  means  of  a fcrew  and  a 
nut,  fo  as  to  keep  them  quite  fall  and  fteady. 

The  advantage  of  this  fcuffler  above  any  that  the  in- 
ventor has  feen  is,  that  it  is  ufed  with  two  horfes  only.  It 
does  the  work  of  more  than  two  ploughs,  as  the  three  lhares 
cut  nearly  the  width  of  thirty  inches,  whereas  two  ploughs 
would  cut  only  twenty-four  inches.  It  -is  ufed  on  farms 
which  confift  of  heavy  land,  as  well  as  land  of  a mixed  foil. 
But  a fcuffle  recommended  by  Mr.  Amos  is  occafionally 
much  in  ufe ; which  has  wheels  on  which  it  is  carried  from 
one  field  to  another,  and  by  which  the  depth  of  working  is 
regulated.  Thefe  wheels  turn  round  upon  their  axles,  and 
alfo  upon  the  under  end  of  the  upright  (hank,  in  imitation  of 
bed-cattors.  The  middle  beams  are  the  parts  to  which  the 
horfes  are  fixed  ; but  there  are  likewife  fide-beams ; and 
the  lhanks  of  the  fhares  are  fixed  in  the  beams  by  nuts  and 
fcrews.  They  are  fifteen  inches  long  below  the  beams, 
and  made  of  iron,  one  inch  and  a half  by  half  an  inch 
fquare  : they  are  rivetted  on  their  lhanks.  The  handles  for 
managing  the  machine  are  about  four  feet  three  inches  long. 

This  implement  is  faid  to  be  of  great  utility  in  cleaning 
bean  and  pea  ftubbles,  in  order  to  their  being  fown  with 
wheat.  And  it  is  very  advantageous  in  deltroying  weeds 
upon  fallows,  where  ploughing  might  be  injurious,  either 
on  account  of  the  land  being  too  moift  or  very  light  in  its 
quality.  It  is  likewife  admirably  adapted  to  the  cleaning 
of  land  that  has  been  fown  with  the  garden  pea,  in  order 
to  its  being  ploughed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  drilled  with 
turnips  or  rape-feed  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  at  the 
beginning  of  Augult. 

And  with  this  tool  it  is  afferted  that  one  man  and  two 
horles  are  capable  of  fcuffling  fix  or  eight  acres  per  day. 
It  is  advifed,  that  after  the  land  is  fcuffled  over,  it  Ihould  be 
harrowed  twice  or  three  times  in  a place,  and  the  weeds 
colledled  and  deftroyed.  But  it  has  been  made  an  objec- 
tion to  thefe  forts  of  tools  with  fome,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  operate  in  a beneficial  manner,  except  where  the 
land  has  been  previoufly  brought  into  a fine  condition,  and 
rendered  clear  from  weeds.  Thefe,  as  well  as  fcarifying 
implements,  are  likewife  liable  to  objection  from  their  being 
fubjeft  to  clog  much  when  the  lands  are  wet.  A tool 
of  this  fort  has  however  been  employed  in  the  midland 
diftridts,  which  is  faid  to  be  in  a great  meafure  free  from 
% the 
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the  lall  objection.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Bower. 
In  this  tool,  by  the  teeth  being  only  twelve  inches  from 
each  other,  and  their  interfering,  that  diftance  is  reduced 
to  fix  inches,  where  the  breadth  of  the  lhares,  from  being 
full  three  inches,  afford  another  reduction,  which  brings 
them  fo  near  together,  that  the  land  is  almoft  wholly 
broken  and  reduced,  and  the  intention  of  a ploughing  as 
well  as  a harrowing  accomplifhed  at  once,  without  cutting 
the  roots  of  the  couch-grafs  in  two,  which  is  a great  fupe- 
riority  that  it  poffeffes  over  the  plough.  And  from  the 
teeth  bending  forward,  and  having  that  kind  of  pofition, 
the  roots  are  brought  to  the  top  more  perfedlly,  which  is 
another  fuperiority  over  the  plough.  It  has  alfo  much 
fuperiority  in  the  difpatch  of  work,  four  horfes  and  a man 
being  able  t*  finifh  fix  acres  or  more  of  land  of  a fandy 
quality  in  the  courfe  of  a day.  And  the  following  are  the 
dimenfions  of  this  tool.  The  length  of  the  firlt  bull  is  four 
feet  and  a half ; and  the  length  of  the  fecond  bull  three 
feet  nine  inches.  The  teeth  are  two  feet  in  length,  and 
bent  near  the  bottom,  in  order  that  they  may. lit  flat  on 
the  earth.  The  length  of  the  beam  is  fix  feet.  And  the 
length  of  the  iron  axle-tree,  for  the  fmall  wheels,  is  one 
foot  and  a half.  The  length  of  the  iron  that  fliifts  through 
the  beam,  and  fallens  with  a fcrew,  is  two  Let. 

Many  other  light  tools  of  the  fame  defcription  have  been 
lately  provided  by  different  implement-makers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  well  fitted  for  particular 
ufes  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  which,  by  their  con- 
venience and  modes  of  working,  fave  much  labour  and 
expence.  They  are  fome  of  them  made  with  two  rows  of 
lhares,  five  and  four  in  each,  about  fix  inches  in  breadth  ; 
the  front  ones  cutting  the  interfpaces  of  the  hinder  ones, 
by  which  means  the  work  is  done  in  an  excellent  manner. 
The  depth  of  working  is  regulated  by  fmall  wheels  that 
let  up  and  down.  They  prepare  bean  and  other  Hubbles 
admirably  for  wheat  or  any  other  crops.  They  are  a fort  of 
tool  which  is  fall  getting  into  general  ufe  by  the  farmer. 

SCUFFLING  in  Crops,  the  practice  of  putting  them 
into  the  foil  or  ground  by  means  of  the  tool  called  the 
fcuffle.  It  is  a practice  which  has  lately  been  much  had 
recourfe  to  in  fome  heavy,  moill,  land  diftridls  with  great 
utility  and  advantage,  and  it  may  probably  be  employed  in 
almoft  every  fort  with  confiderable  benefit,  as  much  time 
and  labour,  in  the  bufy  period  of  the  fpring,  may  thereby 
be  faved ; as  the  ploughing  being  performed  in  the  leifure 
feafon  of  the  autumn,  the  feed  can  readily  be  put  into  the 
ground  by  the  operation  of  fcuffiing  in  the  early  fpring 
months.  In  all  cafes  where  the  Hate  of  the  weather,  and 
the  lands  that  have  been  ploughed  for  a barley  fallow,  or 
other  purpofe,  will  not  let  that  grain  be  put  into  the 
grounds  early  in  the  fpring,  this  may  be  a good  method  of 
proceeding,  as  further  ploughing,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
would  be  highly  dangerous  and  improper.  Such  fallows, 
or  other  ploughings,  having  had  the  full  effe£l  of  the  frolts, 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  feafon,  cannot  but  be  well  fitted  for  the  operation  of 
fcuffiing  at  this  period,  and  by  that  means  being  made  fit 
for  putting  in  the  feed.  The  fame  will  frequently  be  the 
cafe  with  all  other  lands  which  have  been  ploughed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  feafon  ; fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  tare,  bean,  and  pea  flubble  kinds,  as  well  as  thofe  turnip- 
lands  which  have  been  cleared  and  ploughed  at  an  early 
period,  and  this  method  of  preparing  them  for,  and  putting 
in,  t,he  feed,  may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  great  fafety  and 
advantage.  There  is  no  danger  in  this  way  of  deftroying 
the  fine  furface  pulverization  and  tilth  which  is  lo  efl'en- 
tially  neceffary  for  the  reception  of  the  feed,  as  is  often 


done  by  the  ufe  of  the  plough  under  fuch  wet  and  un- 
favourable circumftances  of  tillage  lands.  See  Scarifying, 
and  Tillage. 

The  working  of  the  furface  foil  in  this  manner,  and  the 
relinquiChing  of  the  ufe  of  the  plough  in  fome  meafure,  is  a 
great  modern  improvement  in  the  tillage  fyftem,  which  is 
moll  fully  pradliled  in  Suffolk  ; but  it  is  fail  coming  into 
ufe  in  other  diitri6ls.  in  Effex  fome  farmers  find  it  a more 
effectual  and  cheaper  method  of  cleaning  fallows  than  that 
of  truiling  wholly  to  the  plough.  It  is  alfo  found  ufeful  in 
cleaning  land  for  turnips,  as  well  as  in  lightening  the 
ground  in  fly-eaten  crops  of  that  iort. 

SCULCOATS,  in  Geography.  See  Hull. 

SCULION,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Ariftotle, 
and  many  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  the  fiih  called 
by  later  authors  catulus,  and  catulus  major,  and  in  England 
the  bounce. 

SCULK,  among  Hunters,  denotes  a company;  as,  a 
Iculk  of  foxes. 

SCULL.  See  Skull. 

Scull- Cap,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a curious 
garden  plant.  See  Scutellaria. 

SCULPONEiE,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  fhoes 
worn  by  flaves  of  both  fexes.  Thefe  ihoes  were  only 
blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  French  Jabots. 

SCULPTURE,  Englifh,  is  from  the  Latin , fculptura ; 
and  the  verb  J'culpo,  I carve  or  engrave,  which  is  the  fame 
as  the  Greek  l'Ampa  : therefore  baffo-rehevo  was  called 
anaglyphie  in  that  language  ; which  word  was  alfo  under- 
itood  for  carved  reprefentations  in  general.  The  Greeks 
had  other  words  by  which  they  fignified  particular  works 
of  fculpture  ; as  Eihwvej,  images  ; and  nn ro*,  types,  or  repre- 
fentations in  relief. 

Sculpture  is  the  art  of  imitating  vifible  form  by  means 
of  folid  fubitances,  either  modelled,  as  clay  or  wax,  or  carved, 
as  marble.  The  principles  of  fculpture  and  of  painting  are 
both  the  fame ; till  painting  divides  itfelf  into  a diitinft 
branch  by  the  imitation  of  colour  ; Xvhile  fculpture  is  ex- 
preffed  by  form  alone. 

Of  Hebrew  Sculpture. — As  the  bible  is  the  moll  ancient 
hiltory  we  poffels,  thofe  inftances  of  the  arts  of  defign 
which  are  mentioned  in  that  facred  volume  ought  to  be 
noticed,  and  particularly  of  fculpture. 

The  firlt  mention  of  images  is  in  Genefis ; where  Rachel 
Hole  her  father’s  gods,  which  are  called  Teraphim,  or 
images.  Mention  is  made  alfo  in  Genefis  of  Judah’s  fignet. 

In  Exodus,  Mofes  receives  commands  and  inftrudtions  con- 
cerning the  tabernacle  ; that  he  fliould  caufe  it  to  be  made 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  fhewed  him  on  the 
Mount.  And  in  order  to  this,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are 
inlpired  with  the  fpirit  of  God  “ to  devife  cunning  works  in 
gold,  and  in  lilver,  and  m brals,  and  in  cutting  of  Hones,  and 
in  carving  of  timber  to  work  all  manner  of  workmanlhip.” 

The  importance  of  the  arts  of  defign  is  here  particularly 
demonftrated  by  the  manner  in  which  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
are  called,  even  in  the  fervice  of  religion  ; and  filled  with 
the  divine  fpirit  for  their  employment  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  defcribed  in  the  following 
paflage  by  Mofes. 

“ And  Mofes  faid  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  fee,  the  Lord 
hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the  fon  of  Uri,  the  fon  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  And  he  hath  filled  him  with 
the  fpirit  of  God  in  wifdom,  in  underftanding,  and  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  all  manner  of  workmanlhip.  And  to  devife 
curious  works  in  gold,  and  in  filver,  and  in  brafs.  And  in 
the  cutting  of  Hones,  to  fet  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood, 
to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work.  And  he  hath  put 
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st  on  his  heart,  that  he  may  teach,  both  he  and  Aholiab, 
the  fon  of  Ahifamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Them  hath 
he  filled  with  wifdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work 
of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the 
embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  fcarlet,  and  in 
fine  linen  ; and  of  the  weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any 
work,  and  of  thofe  that  devife  cunning  work.” 

Such  infpired  works  being  ordained,  and  Mofes  coming 
down  from  the  Mount  to  caufe  all  to  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  will  ; he  finds  that  the  people  have  made 
a golden  calf,  crying  out,  “ Thefe  are  thy  gods,  O Ifrael, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  golden 
calf  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  Oru's  or  Apis. 

The  manner  of  making  the  golden  calf  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Aaron  : “ I faid  unto  them,  whofoever  hath  any  gold 
let  them  break  it  off ; fo  they  gave  it  me ; then  I call  it 
into  the  fire,  and  out  came  this  calf.”  It  is  alfo  faid,  “ He 
received  the  earrings  and  gold  at  their  hand,  and  fafhioned 
it  with  a graving  tool  after  he  had  made  a molten  calf.” 

This  dreadful  attempt  to  annihilate  infpired  art  at  its 
birth,  is  vifited  by  a grievous  judgment,  but  no  more  grievous 
than  is  neceffary  to  its  fecurity  : for  this  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was  the  deliverance  of  man,  both  as  to  his  bodily 
and  mental  faculties,  from  flavery. 

When  the  tables  of  ftone  are  renewed,  that  they  may 
be  depofited  in  the  ark,  Mofes,  Bezaleel,  and  Aholiab,  and 
every  wife-hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord  had  put  wif- 
dom and  underftanding,  fet  about  their  infpired  work. 

The  tabernacle  and  its  curtains  and  cherubim  ; the 
veil  and  its  cherubim  ; the  ark  and  mercy-feat  and  their 
cherubim  ; the  table  of  fhow-bread  and  the  golden  candle- 
ftick  ; the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  the  altar  of  incenfe  ; 
the  laver ; the  garments  of  Aaron,  and  his  breaff-plate 
and  mitre  and  holy  crown,  and  the  garments  of  the  fons  of 
Aaron. 

Whether  the  cherubims  which  were  woven  in  the  curtains 
and  the  veil  are  to  be  confidered  fimply  as  mentioned  in 
Exodus  ; or,  according  to  the  more  expanded  and  poetical 
reprefentations  in  Ezekiel,  accompanied  by  their  dreadful 
wheels,  containing  Orion  and  Pleiades,  Mazzaroth  and  his 
fons,  Arfturus  and  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  as  men- 
tioned in  Job,  Ifaiah,  and  Amos  ; like  the  reprefentations 
on  our  celeftial  globe  ; the  difference  will  be  only  in  their 
more  or  lefs  fplendid  defign  and  embroidery.  But  the 
dcfcription  is  more  pofitive  concerning  thofe  fculptured 
cherubims  which  covered  the  ark  of  the  teftimony. 

“ And  he  made  the  mercy-feat  of  pure  gold.  Two  cubits 
and  a half  was  the  length  thereof,  and  one  cubit  and  a 
half  the  breadth  thereof.  And  he-  made  two  cherubims  of 
gold  ; beaten  out  of  one  piece,  made  he  them  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  merey-feat.  One  cherub  on  the  end  on  this 
fide  ; and  another  cherub  on  the  other  end  on  that  fide  : out 
of  the  mercy-feat  made  he  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends 
thereof.  And  the  cherubims  fpread  out  their  wings  on 
high,  and  covered  with  their  wings  over  the  mercy-feat  ; 
with  their  faces  one  to  another ; even  to  the  mercy-feat- 
ward  were  the  faces  of  the  cherubims.” 

Thefe  figures,  as  alfo  the  candleftick  and  table,  and  all 
other  works  of  fculpture  contained  in  the  tabernacle  ; to- 
gether with  Aaron’s  breaft-plate,  a fpan  each  way,  four- 
square ; containing  twelve  precious  ftones,  each  engraved 
with  the  engraving  of  a fignet,  with  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael ; mult  have  been  worthy  of  their  divine 
author. 

And  the  necefiity  of  fuch  infpired  fculptures  and  other 
infpired  works  of  art  is  explained  fufficiently  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  Ifrael  from  the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ; where  no  one 
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dared  to  pratflife  any  art  or  fcience,  but  that  of  his  fathers  ; 
who,  like  him,  were  kept  from  every  indication  of  individual 
character.  And  the  Hebrew  being  born  a Have,  continued 
fo  while  under  the  Egyptian  yoke : let  his  infpiration  be 
what  it  would,  he  was  compelled  to  work  in  making  bricks, 
and  in  iron-furnaces.  Such  then  was  the  deliverance  of 
art  and  fcience  from  deftru&ion,  and  the  earth  from  return- 
ing to  its  primeval  chaos. 

All  idolatrous  fubllitutes  for  fine  art,  wood  and  ftone  de- 
formities, God,  by  the  mouth  of  Mofes,  repeatedly  com- 
mands the  children  of  Ifrael  to  deftroy,  in  thefe  and  the 
like  words.  “ And  deftroy  all  their  pictures  and  deftroy  all 
their  molten  images.” 

After  the  eftablifhment  of  Ifrael  in  Canaan,  there  are 
continual  indications  of  fine  art.  So  early  as  the  fong  of 
Deborah,  we  hear  of  thofe  who  delineate  with  the  pen  or 
pencil  of  the  writer.  Gideon  deitroys  the  altar  of  Baal,  but 
afterwards  himfelf  makes  an  idol.  Micah’s  mother  dedicates 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Lord,  to  make  a graven  image  and  a 
molten  image ; but  Micah  makes  them  a houfe  of  gods, 
which  he  worfhips  and  caufes  others  to  worfhip,  not  ufing 
them  as  works  of  art,  but  as  idols. 

We  next  hear  of  the  image  of  Dagon,  when  the  ark  of 
God  is  taken  by  the  Philiilines  ; and  of  the  golden  emerods 
and  golden  mice,  which  were  put  into  a coffer  by  the  fide  of 
the  ark,  for  a trefpafs-offering. 

The  image  which  Michal  placed  in  David’s  bed,  to  de- 
ceive Saul’s  meffengers,  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  a ftatue 
of  David  ; it  is  called  a teraphim. 

But  the  moft  magnificent  produ&ion  of  Hebrew  art  was 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  contained  the  fame  cherubim 
that  Mofes  had  feen  on  the  Mount ; and  they  adorned  and 
covered  the  whole  temple  within  and  without.  Two  in  par- 
ticular were  placed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  of  coloffal  dimen- 
fions  : they  covered  the  place  of  the  ark  with  their  wings  ; 
the  height  of  each  was  ten  cubits,  and  the  breadth  each 
fpread  his  wings  was  ten  cubits.  A figure  five  yards  high 
is  capable  of  the  greateft  efforts  at  perfection  in  art,  and 
this  no  doubt  they  had,  being  done  by  divine  command,  for 
purpofes  whofe  importance  reaches  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  brazen  fea  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  its  twelve  oxen ; 
the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  ; the  car.dlefticks  of  pure 
gold,  twelve  in  number ; the  ten  lavers,  and  their  bafes  and 
wheels,  and  ornaments  of  lions  and  oxen,  and  cherubim, 
works  infpired  by  God  and  wrought  by  his  holy  Spirit,  with 
the  other  fublime  ornaments  of  Solomon’s  temple,  as  alfo 
Solomon’s  throne  and  its  twelve  lions.  The  excellence  of 
the  work  muft  be  confidered  as  equal  to  the  purpofe  of  con- 
taining the  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  other  dif- 
penfations  relating  thereto. 

Thus,  the  art  of  fculpture  was  not  only  allowed,  but  en- 
couraged and  employed  in  the  fervice  of  religion,  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  divine  attributes  or  the  fymbols  of  divine 
Providence ; and  the  abufe  only  of  this  art  was  forbidden 
when  perverted  to  idolatrous  and  impious  purpofes. 

But,  Solomon  became  an  idolater  : and  it  is  faid,  “ then  did 
Solomon  build  a high  place  for  Chemofh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerufalem  ; and  for  Moloch, 
the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.”  From  this  time 
fine  art  and  infpiration  were  fucceffively  removed. 

It  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  be  particular  in  giving 
quotations  from  the  bible  concerning  the  fculpture  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  is  the  earlieft  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account. 

There  are  found  in  Syria,  in  the  prefent  time,  ruins  of 
monuments  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets.  Thefe  re- 
mains have  nothing  like  the  Egyptian  or  the  Perfian  ityle  of 
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conftru&ion,  but  are  of  Roman  or  Grecian  origin,  and  mud 
have  been  erefted  in  an  age  greatly  pollerior  to  the  prophets. 
This  feems  to  be  allowed  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
Pharifees  : “ Y.our  fathers  killed  the  prophets  and  ye  build 
their  fepulchres.”  It  fliould  feem  that  the'  Pharifees  added 
Roman  ornaments  to  the  fimple  forms  of  ancient  Hebrew 
veneration,  as  is  fignified  in  thefe  words.  “ Ye  build  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets  and  garniffi  the  fepulchres  of  the 
righteous.” 

There  are  engravings  of  thefe  fepulchral  monuments,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Cafafs  in  Paris. 

Of  Babylonian  and  Perfian  Sculpture , alfo  of  Afiatic  Sculpture 
in  general.* — It  maybe  proper  to  take  only  fome  general  no- 
tice of  the  moll  ancient  fculpture  of  other  nations  of  the 
Eaft,  of  which  our  accounts  are  very  imperfedl,  previous  to 
the  defcription  of  Egyptian  fculpture,  for  two  reafons ; 
i ft,  that  the  fculptures  of  thefe  nations  will  have  confiderable 
light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Egyptian  remains  ; and, 
2dly,  becaufe,  as  the  hiftory  and  examples  of  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture  are  abundant  and  fuccefiive  ; they  lead  us  more  natu- 
rally and  accurately  to  the  great  objedl  of  our  prefent  en- 
quiry, Grecian  fculpture. 

In  the  very  ruined  ftate  of  fome,  and  the  utter  devaftation 
of  moft  of  tbofe  countries  in  Afia  which  were  once  the 
feats  of  art  and  fcience,  the  traveller  in  vain  feeks  for  me- 
morials of  Noah,  or  of  Abraham,  or  of  Mofes,  or  even  of 
Solomon  : all  hiftorical  record  of  thefe  early  times  is  with- 
out corroborative  evidence  from  remaining  monuments. 

The  fir  ft  method  of  tranfmitting  ideas  to  pofterity  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  by  hieroglyphics  or  ideal  writings,  whe- 
ther painted  or  fculptured.  Such  alfo  was  ufed  in  Mexico 
when  firft  difcovered.  All  the  moft  ancient  writings  ap- 
proach to  the  figurative  or  ideal  writing,  every  word  being 
as  much  as  polfible  a picture  or  image.  Some  of  the  learned 
have  thought  that  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  were  origin- 
ally tranfmitted  in  this  way. 

How  fuch  figurative  words  could  have  occurred,  previous 
to  the  art  of  ideal  writing,  cannot  be  eafily  conceived.  The 
author  of  a figurative  exprefiion  muft  have  a figurative  idea 
in  his  mind,  and  that  is  a hieroglyphic,  which  might  as  well 
be  painted  or  fculptured  as  written,  and  with  infinitely 
greater  effect  on  the  reader. 

The  defcriptions  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  of  the 
flood  of  Noah,  of  the  building  of  Babel,  and  of  the  de- 
arture  of  Abraham  from  Chaldea,  are  each  of  them  a fub- 
me  feries  of  ideal  writing. 

After  the  flood,  when  men  began  again  to  multiply  upon 
the  earth,  Nimrod’s  followers  are  faid  to  have  “ builded  a city 
and  a tower,  whofe  top  fhould  reach  unto  heaven.”  The 
facred  writings  do  not  mention  any  thing  of  fculpture  in 
this  building.  But  Berofus  fays,  that  reprefentations  of  the 
terrific  forms  that  inhabited  chaos  previous  to  the  creation, 
were  to  be  feen  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Baby- 
lon ; and  that  thefe  confilted  of  human  figures  with  wings, 
of  human  figures  with  two  heads,  of  others  with  legs  of 
goats  and  with  horns ; and  that  they  were  executed  both  in 
painting  and  fculpture. 

There  are  no  works  of  fculpture  difcovered  in  any  coun- 
try at  all  to  be  compared  with  Greek  art.  All  the  great 
empires,  previous  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  are  vaniffied  ; not 
any  thing  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  of  Semiramis,  nor  of  Be- 
lus ; their  names  remain  in  hiftory  but  not  in  iculpture,  and 
it  cannot  be  certified  whether  the  golden  image  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  merely  a coloffus  or  a work  of  fine  art. 

Much  lefs  can  we  fpeak  of  Belus,  from  any  thing  that 
remains.  Herodotus,  in  defcribing  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belus  in  Babylon,  fays  it  is  a “ fquare  building,  two  ftades 


in  length  on  every  fide,  having  gates  of  brafs,  as  may  be 
feen  in  our  time.  In  the  midft  of  this  temple  (lands  a 
folid  tower  of  one  (lade  in  height,  and  in  length  and  breadth 
the  fame  meafure.  On  this  tower  another  is  built,  and  a 
third  upon  that,  till  they  make  up  the  number  of  eight. 
The  afcent  to  thefe  is  by  a way  carried  round  the  outfide  of 
the  building  to  the  higheft  part.  In  the  midft  of  the  afcent 
is  a place,  where  thole  who  go  up  may  reft  themfelves. 
Within  the  uppermoft  tower  a fpacious  dome  is  built,  in 
which  a table  of  gold  Hands,  at  the  lide  of  a magnificent 
bed.  No  image  is  feen  in  this  place,  but  in  a chapel  which 
Hands  below  within  the  temple,  a large  image  of  gold,  re- 
prefenting  Jupiter  fitting,  is  placed  on  a throne  of  gold,  by 
a table  of  the  fame  metal,  all  together  weighing  eight  hun- 
dred talents,  as  the  Chaldeans  affirm.  Without  this  chapel 
is  an  altar  of  gold,  and  another  of  a greater  iize,  which  is 
ufed  when  cattle  of  full  age  are  facrificed  ; for  on  the  golden 
altar  no  other  than  fucking  viftims  may  be  offered.  On  the 
great  altar  the  Chaldeans  confume  yearly  a thoufand  talents 
in  incenfe,  when  they  celebrate  the  feftival  of  this  god. 
Befides  thefe  things,  a ftatue  of  folid  gold,  twelve  cubits 
high,  ltood  formerly  in  this  temple,  which,  becaufe  I did  not 
fee,  I (hall  only  relate  what  I heard  from  the  Chaldeans. 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  had  defigned  to  take  away 
this,  but  had  not  courage  for  this  purpofe  ; but  Xerxes,  the 
fon  of  Darius,  not  only  took  away  the  ftatue,  but  killed  the 
pried  who  had  forbidden  him  to  remove  it.  In  this  manner 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  is  built  and  adorned,  not  to 
mention  divers  other  donations  confecrated  there  by  private 
perfons.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  a defcription  of  the  works  of 
queen  Semiramis  in  Babylon.  “ She  built  two  palaces,  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  That 
on  the  weft  had  a high  and  (lately  wall,  built  circular,  upon 
which  were  pourtrayed  in  the  bricks,  before  they  were  burnt, 
the  forms  of  all  forts  of  living  creatures,  laid  with  great  art 
in  curious  colours.  This  wall  was  in  circuit  forty  furlongs, 
in  height  a hundred  yards,  upon  which  were  turrets  a hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  high.  The  third  and  moft  inward  wall 
immediately  furrounded  the  palace,  thirty  furlongs  in  com- 
pafs,  and  far  furmounted  the  middle  wall  both  in  height  and 
thicknefs  ; and  on  this  wall  and  the  towers  were  reprefented 
the  ffiapes  of  all  forts  of  living  creatures,  artificially  ex- 
prefied  in  the  moft  lively  colours : efpecially  was  reprefented 
a general  hiftory  of  all  forts  of  wild  beads,  each  four  cubits 
high  and  upwards.  Among  thefe  was  to  be  feen  Semiramis 
on  horfeback,  ftriking  a leopard  through  with  a dart ; and 
next  to  her,  her  hufband  Ninus,  in  dole  fight  with  a lion, 
piercing  him  with  a lance.  This  palace  far  excelled  that  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  river,  both  in  greatnefs  and  adornments, 
for  the  outermoft  wall  of  that  made  of  well  burnt  brick, 
was  but  thirty  furlongs  in  circumference.  Initead  of  the 
curious  portraiture  of  bealls,  there  were  the  brazen  llatue9 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  great  officers,  and  of  Jupiter, 
whom  the  Babylonians  cail  Belus,  and  likewife  of  armies 
drawn  up  in  battalia ; and  diverfe  forts  of  hunting  were 
there  reprefented,  to  the  great  diverfion  and  plealure  of 
the  beholders.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  (he  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus.  Upon 
the  top  (he  placed  three  ftatues  of  beaten  gold,  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Rhea.  That  of  Jupiter  Hood  upright,  in  the 
pofture  as  if  he  were  walking.  He  was  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  weighed  a thoufand  Babyloniffi  talents.  The 
ftatue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  fame  weight,  fitting  on  a golden 
throne,  having  two  lions  at  her  knees,  (landing  one  on 
either  fide,  and  near  to  them  two  exceeding  great  ferpents 
of  filver,  weighing  thirty  talents  a piece.  Here  likewife 
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the'  image  of  Juno  Hood  upright,  and  weighed  eight  hun- 
dred talents,  grafping  a ferpent  by  the  head  in  her  right 
hand,  and  holding  a fceptre,  adorned  with  precious  Hones,  in 
her  left.” 

But  Babylon  is  now  a ruin,  nor  are  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  found  to  yield  any  fragments  of  her  ancient  fculptures. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  which  difplay 
themfelves  in  melancholy  Hate  amidil  the  defarts,  is  Perfe- 
polis.  The  fragments  of  fculpture  that  here  remain  are 
very  rude,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  mere  infancy  of  art, 
though  of  gigantic  dimenfions.  Such  are  thofe  fepulchral 
monuments  carved  on  high  in  the  rock  mentioned  by  Ifaiah 
in  thefe  words.  “ He  that  heweth  himfelf  out  a fepulchre 
on  high,  that  graveth  an  habitation  for  himfelf  in  a 
rock.” 

The  ruins  of  Perfepolis  prefent  examples  of  Perfian  fculp- 
ture on  the  wall,  and  in  the  portals  of  its  ruined  palace, 
and  alfo  on  the  tombs  of  its  kings.  Their  antiquity  may  be 
about  the  time  when  Ahafuerus  removed  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment from  Babylon  to  Shufhan.  We  hear  that  Alexander 
took  pofl'efiion  of  Babylon,  Shufhan,  and  Perfepolis,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  burnt  down  the  palace 
of  Perfepolis,  of  which  the  ruins  now  remain.  They  are 
hardly  more  ancient  than  that  removal  of  the  Perfian  go- 
vernment by  Ahafuerus,  who  is  Darius  Hyftafpes. 

This  palace  of  Perfepolis  has  its  walls  Hill  remaining  on 
three  of  its  fides.  The  extent  of  the  front  comprehends  fix 
hundred  paces,  from  north  to  fouth  ; it  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety  from  weH  to  eaH.  On  the  wed  front  are  two  mag- 
nificent Hair-cafes,  confiding  each  of  two  flights  of  Heps. 
On  the  top  of  thefe  Hair-cafes  are  feen  two  grand  portals, 
one  fronting  the  wed,  the  other  eaH  ward  ; between  them  are 
two  magnificent  columns,  each  fourteen  feet  in  circumference 
and  fifty-four  in  height : within  the  portals  are  carved,  in 
ftone,  the  heads  and  breads,  and  front  feet  projedting  be- 
yond the  portals,  of  two  animals  fomewhat  like  fphynxes, 
twenty-two  feet  from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  legs,  and  in 
height  fourteen  feet  and  a half ; they  have  the  body  of  a 
horfe,  with  the  legs  thick  and  fliort,  like  thofe  of  a lion : 
there  is  fome  appearance  of  their  having  had  human  heads, 
one  of  them  having  a crowned  bonnet  like  a turret.  The 
other  of  thefe  grand  portals  eaflward  has  two  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar  animals,  but  thefe  have  wings  on  their  fhoulders,  their 
dimenfions  being  nearly  the  fame  with  the  former.  And  at 
the  difiance  of  a hundred  and  feventy  feet  from  this  portal  are 
two  Hair-cafes  like  the  former.  The  walls  which  belong  to 
thefe  flair-cafes  are  fix  feet  feven  inches  high,  of  which  the 
lower  Hones  make  it  evident  that  they  were  adorned  with 
figures  in  low  relief.  The  upper  part  of  the  flight  is  embel- 
liflied  with  foliage,  and  the  reprefentation  of  a lion  rending 
a bull,  much  larger  than  life,  and  likewife  in  low  relief. 
The  Hairs  are  feventeen  feet  in  length,  three  inches  high, 
and  fourteen  inches  and  a half  in  breadth. 

Wbatremain  of  this  palace  are  chiefly  pillars  and  porticoes, 
the  pillars  being  fluted,  having  bafes  and  capitals  of  uncouth 
ornament,  of  fometimes  an  animal’s  head  and  neck,  and 
fometimes  ornaments  like  Gothic  arches.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  entirely  deflroyed,  and  what  remain  of 
that  below  are  only  feparate  members,  which  have  little 
connexion  with  each  other.  Some  of  the  columns  are  70 
feet  high,  and  have  been  as  numerous  as  76  in  a range, 
though  but  comparatively  few  remain,  and  thofe  terribly 
mutilated. 

The  other  ruined  portals  are  ornamented  with  figures 
carved  in  theinfides  of  the  jambs,  of  rude  grandeur  : on  one 
portal  is  a man  fighting  with  a lion  ; on  another;  a man  fight- 
ing with  a griffon  or  homed  lion ; and  on  a third,  a figure  like  a 
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king,  with  two  figures  behind  him,  one  with  a parafol,  the 
other  with  a fea-horfe’s  tail,  which  being  fet  in  a gold 
handle,  is  ufed  in  Perfia  at  the  prefent  time  to  drive  away 
flies.  Over  his  head,  in  the  air,  is  a little  figure  on  eagle’s 
wings,  perhaps  a god  or  a genius.  Another  portal  has  a 
great  many  figures  in  different  compartments,  one  above  the 
other;  in  the  top  compartment  is  a figure  fitting  on  a throne; 
on  another  ruined  pilader,  which  was  once  the  fide  of  a door- 
way, is  a figure  fitting  on  a throne,  and  behind  him  an  at- 
tendant ; beneath,  in  three  compartments,  are  many  little 
figures  much  defaced.  Other  pilafiers  have  had  other  orna- 
ments, and  unknown  characters  of  letters  fhaped  like  the 
heads  of  arrows,  difpofed  in  different  directions  and  in  dif- 
ferent combinations.  The  windows  of  thefe  ruins,  fome  of 
which  remain,  were  ornamented  alfo  with  fculptures  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  doors.  One  that  remains  has  a man 
holding  an  animal  by  the  horn,  which  is  fingle  and  very  long, 
and  bending  backwards ; before  them  walks  a figure  of  a 
man  with  fomething  in  his  hand,  like  a facrificing  infirument : 
other  windows  have  alfo  the  fame  unknown  characters  of 
letters  engraved  on  their  fides. 

The  Hair-cafes  are  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  toward 
the  top  very  much  broken  ; they  have  each  two  flights  of 
Heps  with  landing  places  between,  the  walls  of  which,  and 
of  the  Hair-cafes,  have  been  ornamented  with  fculpture,  in 
two  ranges,  one  above  the  other.  The  firH  fix  figures  at  the 
entrance  are  fmaller  than  the  refi,  and  have  large  vefiments 
with  plaited  fleeves,  and  a round  bonnet  rifing  in  plaits,  and 
larger  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part ; they  have  hair 
and  long  beards  ; each  holds  a lance,  and  a quiver  of  arrows 
is  faflened  at  their  back  with  a flrap  carried  over  the  flioulder. 
The  figure  which  is  next  in  order,  precedes  a train  of  others  j 
he  holds  the  next  by  the  left  hand,  and  grafps  a fork  with  the 
right.  It  feems  to  reprefent  an  ecclefiaflic  at  the  head  of  a 
procefiion  of  others ; he  is  likewife  arrayed  in  a large  robe, 
with  a girdle  hanging  down  very  low.  The  three  figures  by 
which  thefe  are  fucceeded  have  fhorter  robes  and  fleeves, 
with  upper  and  under  veils,  and  pointed  bonnets  formed  into 
five  plaits : thefe  are  properly  the  tiaras,  called  alfo  re- 
flexa,  Hoped  into  a curve  backwards,  contrary  to  the  tiara 
Phrygia,  which  are  bent  forwards.  Two  of  thefe  figure* 
hold  a bafin  in  each  hand  ; a figure  following  them  has  two 
hoops  or  circles  in  his  hands.  This  is  followed  by  two 
horles  drawing  a chariot,  and  by  two  other  figures  that 
place  their  left  hands,  one  on  the  back,  the  other  on  the  neck 
of  the  horfes.  They  are  all  reprefented  with  hair  and  beards  5 
the  two  lalt  bare-headed,  the  other  has  a bandage  or  diadem. 

Between  each  compartment  of  fix  or  feven  figures,  is  a 
kind  of  vafe,  and  the  two  firH  figures  always  hold  each  other 
by  the  hand.  A horfe,  led  by  the  bridle,  follows  the  two  firH 
figures  in  the  fecond  compartment ; three  figures  following 
this,  one  of  which  bears  fomething  that  refembles  a veHment. 
In  the  third  compartment  are  five  figures  with  little  ^jjafing 
or  buckets,  and  two  others  with  balls  or  globes.  Thofe  in 
the  fourth  compartment  are  not  habited  fo  well  as  the  others, 
having  only  a very  Hraight  vefi,  with  a cinfture,  and  long 
drawers,  which  are  Hraight  and  plaited : three  of  thefe 
figures  have  alfo  bafins  or  little  buckets  in  their  hands,  and 
are  followed  by  a camel,  having  two  hunches  on  his  back, 
with  a little  bell  hung  round  his  neck,  after  the  manner  of 
the  eafiern  caravans,  that  the  found  may  be  heard  at  a dif- 
tance,  efpecially  when  they  pafs  through  narrow  defiles ; to 
give  notice  alfo  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  caravan’s  arrival ; 
it  is  a fignal  likewife  to  thofe  who  have  loH  their  way,  and 
enables  them  to  join  their  companions.  The  lad  compart- 
ment is  difiinguilhed  by  a figure  bearing  a pole,  with  a pot 
fufpended  at  each  extremity  ; and  in  each  of  thefe  pots  are 
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feen  little  water  veffels  in  an  upright  pofition  : the  habit  of 
this  figure  is  but  indifferent.  A mule,  or  an  afs,  is  repre- 
fented  next,  with  two  men  armed  with  poles,  followed  by 
another  figure  bearing  two  mallets.  Several  other  characters 
appear  next,  and  lad  of  all  a great  lion  encountering  a bull, 
or  fome  other  animal,  from  whofe  forehead  a fingle  horn  is 
extended. 

There  are  forty-eight  figures  of  men  and  beads  in  this 
range,  and  as  many  in  that  above  it,  which  confids  of  the 
following  figures.  The  fird  fix  of  thefe  are  meanly  habited  ; 
each  of  them  has  fome  vedment  in  his  hand.  Thofe  that 
follow  carry  the  fame,  but  are  better  arrayed.  Mod  of  them 
are  greatly  impaired  by  time.  Thefe  are  followed  by  an  ox 
led  with  a halter.  The  only  difference  between  this  and  the 
third  compartment  is,  that  in  the  latter,  two  rams  are  led, 
and  each  has  a large  crooked  deflected  horn.  After  thefe 
appears  a figure  armed  with  a buckler,  and  another  leading 
a horfe  by  the  bridle,  followed  by  a third  with  two  hoops  : 
the  other  three  are  habited  like  the  preceding  figures.  Next 
comes  a led  ox,  followed  by  a man  armed  with  a lance  and 
fhield,  behind  whom  appears  two  other  figures,  each  with 
three  lances,  and  their  fleeves  longer  than  their  veds.  The 
lad  figures  that  follow  have  very  Ihort  veds,  with  drawers 
that  are  long  and  draight,  which  come  down  to  their  feet ; 
they  are  armed  with  long  bucklers  hanging  at  the  girdles  of 
their  waids  ; two  of  them  have  hoops  in  their  hands,  and  a 
third  a fork  ; they  are  followed  by  a horfe  led  by  the  bridle. 

Such  are  the  figures  on  this  dair-cafe.  Toward  the  wed 
fide,  and  toward  the  ead  fide,  are  as  follow.  Twenty-eight 
figures,  each  grafping  a lance  with  both  hands  ; their  veds 
are  long  and  wide,  and  they  are  reprefented  with  hair  and 
beards,  and  feem  to  be  bare-headed,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  wear  a plaited  bandage,  or  kind  of  diadem.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  a number  of  other  figures,  armed  with  long 
bucklers,  which  are  pointed  and  bent  at  one  end,  with  a 
fhort  broad  dagger  hung  at  their  girdles : their  veds  are  of 
unequal  lengths ; they  are  like  the  lad  figures  in  the  drefs  of 
their  heads  ; they  have  alfo  fome  ornament  in  one  hand,  and 
the  other  is  placed  upon  their  beard.  This  range  confided  of 
fixty  figures,  the  lad  of  which  are  defaced.  All  thefe  figures 
feem  to  reprefent  fome  triumph,  or  procefiion  of  people 
bearing  prefents  to  the  king,  which  was  cudomary  under  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  Perfia,  and  is  praCtifed  at  this  day. 

A traveller  counted  1300  figures  of  men  and  animals  re- 
maining in  this  great  ruin. 

There  is  another  immenfe  ruin  in  the  defarts  of  the  an- 
cient empire,  called  Palmyra  or  Tadmor,  faid,  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  to  be  built  by  Solomon.  The  prefent  ruins  of 
this  great  city  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  Perfepolis, 
and  indicate  a much  more  modern  condruCtion  ; and  that  if 
Solomon  originally  built  this  city,  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
particularly  Adrian,  fo  far  re-edified  it  as  to  leave  no  traces 
of  greater  antiquity. 

As  the  remains  of  Palmyra,  though  vad  and  dately,  are 
more  properly  architectural  than  fculptural,  we  {hall  refer 
the  reader,  to  fatisfy  further  curiofity  concerning  them,  to 
the  admirable  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ; for  whatever 
remarks  might  be  requifite  on  the  fculptures  of  Palmyra, 
would  more  properly  belong  to  obfervations  on  that  fubjeCt 
in  the  feCtion  of  Roman  fculpture.  See  Palmyra. 

Balbec,  near  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Damafcus,  is  another 
ruin  of  the  fame  defcription.  ( See  Balbec.  ) As  for  thofe 
many  great  cities  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  as 
flouridling  in  their  time  in  magnificence  and  riches,  the  places 
of  fome  of  them  cannot  be  found,  fuch  as  Teman,  the  capital 
of  Edom,  and  the  cities  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  of  Aftiur 
and  Aram ; fome  are  dwindled  into  little  villages,  and  mod 


have  left  no  traces  in  the  defart  where  they  might  be  found. 
With  regard  to  Helhbon  and  Rabbath,  and  Bozra  and  Ha- 
math, all  the  mighty  cities  defcribed  by  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel, 
as  filled  with  multitudes  in  power,  riches,  and  magnificence  ; 
the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  poffefs  them,  the  wolf  howls 
there,  and  the  wild  beads  inhabit  thofe  forfaken  places, 
where  ancient  kings  and  their  counfellors,  and  warriors, 
thought  they  had  built  an  everlafling  habitation  ; even  Ni- 
neveh and  Damafcus  are  now  indeed  no  more  ; they  are,  as 
the  prophets  faid,  “ gone  down  into  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth,”  nor  does  hidory  deign  to  tell  their  tale. 

And  of  the  ancient  Tyre,  and  its  Hercules  of  ancient 
Tyrian  art,  there  are  no  remains.  Herodotus  fays,  “ I failed 
to  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia,  becaufe  I heard  there  was  a temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules.  That  temple  I faw,  enriched  with 
many  magnificent  donations,  and,  among  others,  with  two 
pillars,  one  of  fine  gold,  the  other  made  of  a fmaragdus, 
which  (hines  by  night  in  a furprifing  manner.” 

The  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  god  6f  Tyre,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  “ Every  precious  done  was  thy 
covering,  the  fardius,  the  topaz,  and  diamond,  the  beryl, 
onyx,  and  jafper,  the  fapphire,  the  emerald,  the  carbuncle, 
and  gold.  The  workmanfhip  of  thy  tabrets  and  pipes  was 
prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wad  created.  Thou 
art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covered,  and  I have  fet  thee  fo ; 
thou  wad  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God,  and  thou  had 
walked  up  and  down  among  the  flones  of  fire.” 

It  looks  as  if  there  was  fome  omifiion  in  the  account  He- 
rodotus gives  of  this  temple  of  Hercules,  in  Tyre.  Hero- 
dotus, indeed,  faw  this  temple  after  the  ruin  of  Tyre  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, confequently  not  in  its  glory,  as  Ezekiel  had 
feen  it ; he  has  defcribed  the  pillars  as  Hones  of  fire,  but  he 
has  not  faid  any  thing  of  the  god  ; perhaps,  in  his  time,  the 
datue  of  Hercules  had  been  taken  away  by  mercenary 
cupidity,  as  the  datue  of  gold  in  Babylon  had  been  removed 
by  Xerxes.  Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  ancient  times, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  denunciations  againd  thefe  ancient 
empires  ; “ they  utter  a faint  murmur  out  of  the  dud.” 

As  there  is  a general  refemblance  in  the  early  attempts  at 
fine  art  in  different  nations  ; fo  there  may  be  a likenefs 
traced  between  the  productions  of  Hindoo  fculpture  and  the 
early  productions  of  art  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Etruria ; 
however,  we  mud  always  remember  that  the  accurate  ob- 
fervations made  by  the  Greeks  on  beautiful  nature,  alfided 
by  the  regular  progrefs  in  fcience,  loon  gave  their  productions 
a decided  fuperionty  over  thofe  of  every  other  people. 

The  caverns  of  Elephantis  and  EUora  are  vad  halls  exca- 
vated in  the  rocks,  equal  in  dimenfions  to  the  large  temples 
of  other  nations. 

That  of  Ellora  is  architecturally  divided,  by  rows  of 
columns,  into  aides  ; the  friezes,  and  pannels  in  the  walls, 
are  filled  with  fculpture,  detached,  or  in  feries,  of  the  my- 
thological perfonages,  and  aCts  of  the  Brahmin  religion. 

The  fculpture  of  Elephantis  is  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
the  addition,  at  one  end  of  the  temple,  of  a coloffal  bud  of 
the  triple-faced  Bramah. 

The  columns  of  thefe  temples  offer  a continual  variety  of 
ornaments  in  their  capitals,  fhafts,  and  bafes  ; redundant  and 
extraordinary  for  the  application  of  the  lotus,  canes,  and 
other  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  human  figure  is  occafionally  introduced. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  continually  feen  fuch 
ancient  works  of  fculpture  in  the  living  rock,  of  inferior 
dimenfions,  but  of  the  fame  facred  character,  obelilks  mag- 
nificently adorned,  the  figures  of  oxen,  horfes,  tygers,  ele- 
phants, &c. 

The  neceflity  of  hadening  to  the  great  objeCt  of  our 
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prel'ent  enquiry,  Grecian  fculpture,  makes  it  impoffible  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  examples  for  Hindoo  fculpture,  as 
they  are  fo  elegantly  difplayed  by  Mr.  Daniel  among  thofe 
ltupendous  buildings  of  the  Eaft,  which,  in  his  exadt  repre- 
fentations,  have  not  only  honoured  our  own  country,  but 
have  gratified  every  lover  of  art  throughout  Europe. 

Of  Egyptian  Art. — Egypt,  the  land  of  fcience,  was  vifited 
by  the  moll  dillinguilhed  of  the  Greeks  in  arts  and  letters, 
among  whom  we  find  more  efpecially  the  names  of  Orpheus, 
Daedalus,  Linus,  Homer,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
others  of  diftinguilhed  wifdom  ; all  went  to  Egypt,  as  to 
the  wifeft  nation  of  antiquity,  for  inftruCtion.  The  earlieft 
hiftorian,  Herodotus,  went  alfo,  and  has  given  an  account 
of  this  extraordinary  country.  He  fays,  that  in  the  time 
of  their  king  Araafis,  Egypt  contained  20,000  populous 
cities.  The  remains,  at  this  prefent  time,  as  defcribed  by 
the  lateft  travellers,  are  more  ltupendous  than  thofe  of  any 
other  country,  as  five  vail  palaces  and  thirty-four  temples, 
with  their  attendant  fculptures  and  paintings : though  de- 
valtated  by  the  tempeit  of  war  deluge  after  deluge,  ltill  the 
coloffal  power  of  Egypt  has  a remnant  left  to  teitify  what 
it  once  was. 

Herodotus  fays,  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priefts 
in  his  own  time,  from  Egyptian  records,  that  Menes  was 
the  firft  king  of  Egypt,  after  whom  reigned  three  hundred 
and  thirty  kings  : among  thefe  was  a woman,  named  Nito- 
cris.  Of  the  actions  of  thefe  kings,  he  was  told,  no  record 
remained,  except  of  Nitocris,  and  of  Mceris,  the  laft  of  thefe 
kings.  He  fays,  I (hall,  therefore,  pafs  them  by,  to  relate 
the  memorable  actions  of  a fucceeding  king,  whofe  name 
was  Sefoftris.  That  he  conquered  all  nations,  and  caufed 
his  image  to  be  carved  on  Hones  in  the  countries  that  he 
fubdued,  which  he  defcribes  thus.  His  figure  is  five  palms 
in  height,  holding  a bow  in  one  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  the 
other,  and  armed  after  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner. 
On  a line,  drawn  from  one  (boulder  to  the  other,  thefe 
words  are  engraved  in  the  facred  letters  of  Egypt : “ I ob- 
tained this  region  by  the  {Irength  of  thefe  arms.” 

After  Sefoftris  reigned  fix  kings.  Statues  made  in  the 
time  of  the  laft  of  thefe  were  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  was  about  the  year  of  the  world  3500.  When 
Herodotus  faw  them,  the  hands  had  dropt  oft  through  age, 
and  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  temple.  Afterwards 
reigned  in  fuccellion  four  kings,  who  were  fucceeded  by 
twelve  kings,  all  reigning  at  one  time  over  Egypt,  who 
built  the  magnificent  labyrinth  which  Herodotus  defcribes. 
Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  four  more  kings  in  fuccellion  ; but 
no  work  of  importance  is  afcribed  to  any  of  them.  They 
were  fucceeded  by  a king  named  Amafis. 

The  works  of  Amafis,  as  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  are 
exactly  like  thofe  whofe  ruins  remain  to  this  day.  Hero- 
dotus fays,  that  Amafis  was  a great  lover  of  the  Grecians, 
and  permitted  them  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Egypt,  and 
eredt  temples  and  altars  to  the  gods.  He  alfo  took  a 
Grecian  wife,  and  fent  confecrated  donations  to  Greece, 
particularly  a gilded  ftatue  of  Minerva  to  the  city  of  Cyrene, 
a colony  of  the  Greeks,  with  his  own  refemblance  taken 
from  the  life.  To  Lindus  he  gave  two  llatues  of  ftone, 
reprefenting  the  fame  goddefs,  together  with  a linen  pec- 
toral of  admirable  workmanlhip.  He  fent  two  ftatues  of 
himfelf,  carved  in  wood,  to  the  city  of  Samos  ; where,  our 
author  fays,  this  day  they  are  feen  Handing  in  the  great 
temple  of  Juno,  behind  the  gates. 

His  works  in  Egypt  Herodotus  thus  defcribes.  “ He 
caufed  a cololfus,  lying  with  a face  upwards,  74  feet  in 
length,  to  be  placed  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Mem- 
phis ; and  on  the  fame  bafis  ereCted  two  ftatues,  of  20  feet 


each,  wrought  out  of  the  fame  ftone,  and  Handing  on  each 
fide  of  the  great  coloffus.  Like  this,  another  is  feen  in  Sais, 
lying  in  the  fame  pofture,  cut  in  ftone,  of  equal  dimenfions. 
He  likewife  built  the  great  temple  of  Ifis,  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  which  well  deferves  to  be  admired. 

“ He  built  the  admirable  portico,  which  Hands  before  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  Sais ; far  furpaffing  all  others  in  cir- 
cumference and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimenfions  of  the 
ftones  ; and  adorned  the  building  with  coloffal  ftatues,  and 
the  monftrous  figures  of  androfphynxes.  One  part  of  the 
ftones  employed  in  this  work  were  cut  in  the  quarries  of 
Memphis ; but  thofe  of  the  greateft  magnitude  were  con- 
veyed by  water  from  the  city  of  Elephantis,  diftant  from 
Sais  as  far  as  a veffel  can  make  in  twenty  days.  But  that 
which  I beheld  with  the  greateft  admiration  was  a houfe  he 
brought  from  Elephantis,  made  of  one  ftone.  Two  thou- 
fand  men,  all  pilots,  were  employed  during  three  whole 
years  in  the  tranfportation  of  this  houfe,  which  is  in  front 
twenty-one  cubits,  in  depth  fourteen,  and  eight  in  height. 
This  is  the  dimenfion  of  the  outfide.” 

Such  works  are  afcribed  to  Amafis,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  about  the  year 
of  the  world  3400,  a hundred  years  before  Herodotus  ; fo 
that  500  years  will  remain  to  be  occupied  in  Egyptian  hif- 
tory,  from  Sefoftris  to  Amafis  ; and  within  this  time,  thofe 
Egyptian  buildings  and  works  of  fculpture,  which  the 
priefts  reprefented  to  Herodotus  as  fo  very  ancient,  might 
eafily  have  been  produced. 

Thus  a divifion  is  made  between  the  fabulous  and  the  hif- 
toric  age6,  both  in  Egypt  and  Greece ; and  a decided  era 
produced,  which  will  not  infringe  on  the  truth  of  facred 
fcripture,  nor  on  the  credibility  of  authentic  Gentile  hiftory  j 
and  by  a comparifon  of  the  remaining  monuments,  it  may 
give  fome  date  to  the  early  works  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

The  moderns  have  been  no  lefs  zealous  to  examine  the  re- 
maining ruins  of  Egypt,  than  the  ancients  were  to  con- 
template its  ancient  glories. 

Of  thefe  wrecks,  thefe  ruins  of  ancient  knowledge,  the 
late  publications  of  Egyptian  antiquities  give  majeftic  and 
awful  ideas.  Some  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  French 
Inftitute  in  Egypt  have  been  publilhed,  and  they  difplay 
what  Egypt  once  was. 

The  ruins  of  Egypt  are  contained  in  a compafs  of  about 
550  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  among  pyramids, 
and  pillars,  and  porticoes,  and  fubterranean  palaces  hewn 
out  for  the  dead. 

The  firft  objefts  of  Egyptian  fculpture  that  feize  hold 
on  the  imagination  are  the  coloffal  ftatues  : among  thefe  are 
the  fphynx,  and  the  ftatues  called  Memnon  or  Ofymandue. 
The  fphynx  is  fituated  fo  near  the  pyramids  of  Giza,  as  to 
make  it  apparent  that  thofe  maffes  of  folid  bulk  were  ac- 
companied by  other  maffes  of  ornamental  fculpture ; and 
being  divefted  of  their  gigantic  accompaniments  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  the  pyramids  are  left  alone,  inexplicable 
monuments  of  loft  wifdom  as  well  as  departed  power. 

The  fphynx  is  thus  defcribed  by  Ripaud : the  length  ot 
the  rock,  to  which  the  form  of  this  chimerical  animal  has 
been  given,  is  about  95  feet ; its  height  from  the  knees  to 
the  top  of  the  head  is  38  feet.  The  ancients  very  generally 
believed  that  there  was  a paffage  in  the  body  of  the  fphynx, 
which  led  by  lubterraneous  channels  to  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid.  It  is  Hill  conjeftured  that,  beneath  thefe  enofe 
mous  maffes,  caverns  have  been  dug,  which  fome  fuppor- 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  myfteries  of  initiation.  On 
the  head  of  the  fphynx  there  is  a hole  five  feet  in  depth  ; and 
it  may  even  extend  further.  There  are  alfo  appearances  of 
another  opening  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  back  of  the  figure., 
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The  head  of  the  fphynx  bears  the  lineaments  of  a Negro. 
It  is  deprived  of  the  nofe. 

Of  this  monument  Denon  fays  : although  the  proportions 
of  the  fphynx  are  coloffal,  the  contours  are  free  and  pure  ; 
the  expreffion  of  the  head  is  fweet,  graceful,  and  tranquil. 
It  is  the  character  of  an  African  ; the  mouth  and  lips  thick, 
with  a foftnefs  in  its  movements,  and  a finefl’e  in  its  execu- 
tion, truly  admirable : it  is  the  flefh  and  the  life.  At 
whatever  time  this  was  produced,  art  was  without  doubt  in 
a high  degree  of  perfection.  If  there  is  wanting  in  this 
head  that  which  we  call  ftyle,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  forms, 
juft  and  exalted,  which  the  Greeks  have  given  to  their 
divinities  ; it  is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  no 
great  and  fweet  character  of  nature  which  we  cannot  admire 
in  this  figure  : if  we  are  furprifed  at  the  dimenfions  of  this 
monument,  no  lefs  are  we  attonifhed  at  its  execution. 

The  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  together  with  thofe  of  Medinet  Abou  and  the 
Memnonium  on  the  left  bank,  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  the 
fituation  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  thefe 
temples  are  of  vaft  extent.  The  palace  of  Karnac  was  in 
front  240  feet,  and  its  depth  near  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
It  confiited  of  four  great  courts  of  nearly  equal  dimenfions, 
comprehended  within  a long  fquare  : the  firft  court  was  oc- 
cupied by  four  rows  of  columns ; the  fecond  court  had 
130  columns,  the  largeft  11  feet  in  diameter,  the  fmalleft 
7 feet ; the  third  court  was  adorned  with  obelilks  90  feet 
high,  and  coloffal  ftatues,  furrounded  by  various  royal 
apartments.  On  each  fide  of  the  entrance  to  the  fourth 
court  was  a faloon  of  granite  : the  reft  of  the  fpace  was 
occupied  by  porticoes,  colonnades,  and  numerous  chambers 
for  officers  and  attendants.  This  palace,  with  four  de- 
pendant ftruftures  of  fimilar  magnificence,  but  inferior  pro- 
portions, was  approached  by  four  paved  roads,  bordered 
on  each  fide  with  figures  of  animals,  each  15  feet  long.  In 
one  avenue  were  90  lions  ; in  another  avenue,  fphynxes  ; in 
another,  rams ; and  in  the  fourth,  lions  with  hawks’  heads. 
From  the  ruined  ftate  of  thefe  avenues,  we  have  no  com- 
putation of  the  number  of  animals  by  which  they  were  bor- 
dered ; though  it  is  almoft  certain  that  they  were  not  fewer 
than  300,  and  it  is  poffible  they  might  be  many  more.  In 
this  palace  22  coloffal  ftatues  ftill  remain,  and  a great  many 
ftatues  of  granite,  and  fragments  of  the  fize  of  nature  ; be- 
fides  which,  the  walls  were  nearly  covered  within  and  with- 
out with  baffo  relievos  and  pictures.  The  lefter  ftructures 
in  this  group  of  buildings  were  adorned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  communicated  with  the  other  palaces  of  Luxor  and 
Medinet  Abou,  as  well  as  the  Memnonium,  which  was  the 
magnificent  tomb  of  Ofymandue  or  Memnon. 

The  Memnonium  looks  to  the  eaft  : it  is  a palace  of  the 
moft  ancient  conftru&ion,  and  its  dimenfions  alfo  coloffal. 
In  one  of  its  courts  are  feen  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
ftatue  of  red  granite,  which  may  be  confidered  as  that  of 
Memnon.  Its  height  was  64  feet,  and  its  remains  are  Mat- 
tered 40  feet  around  it.  One  of  its  feet  fubfifts  almoft  en- 
tire, whofe  breadth  is  4^  feet ; and  one  of  its  ears  meafured 
39  inches  in  length.  The  excavations  are  ftill  vilible,  where 
the  wedges  were  placed  which  divided  the  monument,  when 
it  was  thrown  down  by  Cambyfes. 

Between  the  Memnonium  and  Medinet  Abou,  and  dif- 
tant  about  half  a league  from  each  of  them,  are  the  remains 
of  a great  number  of  coloffal  ftatues  and  traces  of  buildings, 
which  indicate  that  thefe  two  places  communicated  with 
each  other  by  ftru&ures  which  filled  up  the  whole  fpace 
between  them.  This  mafs  of  edifices  appears  to  have  com- 
pofed,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  tomb  of  Memnon 
or  Ofymandue.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  conje&ure,  by  the 


conformity  which  exifts  between  the  monuments  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  and  the  extenfive  as  well  as  precife  defcrip- 
tions  which  that  writer  has  left  of  pictures  which  are  found 
in  both  palaces.  They  reprefent  the  fiegts  of  fortified 
towns,  hoftile  invafions,  and  victories  obtained  by  the 
Egyptians. 

The  Memnonium  has  not  been  finiffied,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Egyptian  works,  where,  by  the  fide  of  ob- 
jects but  roughly  hewn,  are  feen  examples  of  exquifite 
finifhing.  Between  the  Memnonium  and  the  palace  of 
Medinet  Abou  are  the  largeft  coloffal  ftatues  which  now 
remain  in  Egypt : thefe  are  the  figures  now  called  Memnon. 
They  are  both  fitting,  with  their  heads  looking  ftraight 
forwards ; both  their  hands  lying  equally  on  their  knees  ; 
their  feet  ftraight  forward,  and  their  legs  in  an  upright 
pofition,  and  both  alike.  One  of  thefe,  according  to  the 
defcriptions  in  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  thofe  who  copy 
their  writings,  was  the  famous  ftatue  of  Ofymandue,  the 
largeft  of  all  the  coloffes.  The  height  of  them  is  about 
58  feet.  Three  fmaller  female  figures  accompany  each  of 
the  coloffal  ftatues,  which  are  ftanding  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  chair,  and  one  between  the  legs  of  the  principal  figure  : 
thefe  are  in  ballo  relievo  ; and  that  on  the  pedeftal  or  chair 
of  the  fouthern  figure  wants  no  charm  of  delicacy  in  the 
execution.  It  is  on  the  leg  of  that  figure,  towards  the 
north,  on  which  the  infcriptions  are  written  of  thofe  illuf- 
trious  ancient  travellers  who  vifited  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  : 
there  are  innumerable  infcriptions  of  names  of  all  dates,  and 
in  all  languages. 

But  Denon  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  which  is  alfo  that  of 
Ripaud,  that  the  two  ftatues  now  ftanding  are  the  mother 
and  fon  of  Ofymandue  ; the  figure  of  Ofymandue  itfelf 
now  lying  in  ruins,  as  was  before  defcribed. 

The  great  temples  of  Hermopolis ; the  great  city  of 
Mercury ; of  Tentyris,  or  Dendera ; x>f  Latopolis  ; of 
Karnac  ; of  Apollinopolis,  or  Edfu  ; of  the  iflands  of  Philae, 
and  of  Elephantine  ; are  all  now  in  ruins,  covered  with  re- 
maining examples  of  Egyptian  fculpture,  both  in  ftatues 
and  in  hieroglyphical  reprefentation,  on  the  walls,  and  on 
the  pillars  and  porticoes,  within  and  without  ; many  of 
which  are  works  of  great  labour  and  care,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence in  art. 

M.  Ripaud  fays,  the  execution  of  the  figures  engraved 
on  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  at  Dendera,  is  an  example 
of  the  higheft  point  of  perfection  to  which  the  Egyptians 
attained.  All  the  minutiae  of  their  drefs  are  finiffied  with  a 
purity  and  delicacy  moft  admirable,  confidering  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  ftone.  The  elevation  of  this  temple  is  72 
paces  in  breadth,  and  145  in  length  ; the  portico  is  60  paces 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  Its  moft  remarkable  decora- 
tion is  the  great  zodiac,  divided  into  two  bands ; it  enriches 
the  cieling  of  the  two  laft  intercolumniations  to  the  right  and 
left.  The  faloon  fucceeds  to  the  portico,  and  is  fupported 
by  fix  columns,  whofe  capitals  difplay  four  figures  of  Ifis, 
with  the  ears  of  a cat.  The  compartments  of  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  pictures,  in  which  is  a great  number  of 
female  figures. 

On  the  terrace  of  the  great  temple  is  a fmall  one,  the 
columns  of  which  are  like  thofe  of  the  portico  : this  temple 
forms  a fquare  of  nine  feet,  and  is  the  portico  of  a chapel, 
of  which  there  are  no  traces.  In  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  apartment,  which  is  adorned  with  a zodiac ; 
it  is  circular,  and  occupies  one-half  of  the  cieling.  The 
apartment  appears  to  be  confecrated  to  aftronomy.  It  is 
feparated  from  another  aftronomical  fculpture  by  a female 
figure  in  bas  relief,  of  a large  fize,  occupying  the  whole 
diameter  of  the  cieling  ; it  prefents  a contour  eafy,  and  of 
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beautiful  proportions  ; its  feet,  well  preferred,  are  in  a beau- 
tiful ftyle ; it  does  not  prefent  any  attribute,  except  a col- 
lar, which  is  often  feen  on  figures  of  Ills  ; the  hair  is  curled, 
and  falls  on  each  fide  of  the  face  ; and  on  each  fide  of  this 
figure  are  hieroglyphical  infcriptions. 

At  Luxor,  which  is  part  of  ancient  Thebes,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a palace,  having  in  its  front  two  obelifks  of  granite  ; 
their  height  is  feventy  feet  above  the  earth.  Near  thefe  are 
two  coloffal  figures  buried  up  to  the  breads  ; and  judging 
from  the  fize  of  what  is  above  the  earth,  we  may  reckon 
that  thirty  feet  are  buried,  which  gives  a hundred  feet 
to  thefe  obelifks.  They  are  in  perfedt  prefervatiori : the 
hieroglyphics  upon  them  are  moll  laborioufly  finifhed:  the  la- 
bour to  cut  them  from  the  quarry  mull  have  been  immcnfe,  as 
well  as  to  tranfport  them  to  the  place  where  they  now  ftand. 
The  parts  preferved  of  the  two  coioffes  are  admirable  pieces 
of  fculpture,  and  were  finifhed  in  the  molt  careful  manner. 
Behind  thefe  are  two  great  moles,  which  formed  the  gate  ; 
they  are  covered  with  fculptures  reprefenting  chariots  drawn 
by  two  horfes,  each  having  only  one  conductor. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  coloffal  figures,  nor  the 
monuments,  are  on  a line  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  gate  ; 
alfo,  they  are  fo  clofe  together,  that  the  diftance  between 
the  moles  and  the  obelifks,  comprehending  the  coloffal  fta- 
tues  between  them,  is  but  eleven  paces ; each  of  which  ob- 
jects in  an  infulated  pofition,  would  altonifh  the  beholder 
with  its  fize. 

The  temple  of  Hermuntis  was  confecrated  to  Ifis,  whofe 
delivery  from  Typhon  is  fculptured  on  the  walls  in  baffo 
relievo  ; it  is  a beautiful,  elegant  ftrudfure,  but  dreadfully 
ruined. 

Efne,  the  ancient  Latopolis,  has  a temple,  the  portico  of 
which  is  in  good  prelervation  ; it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  appears  from  a medallion  over  the  gate  in  the 
inner  part  oT  the  ruin.  The  hieroglyphics  and  pictures  re- 
prefent  a great  number  of  facrifices  offered  to  this  deity,  and 
to  rams,  his  emblems : the  moft  curious  of  thefe  reprefent 
the  offerings  made  to  crocodiles,  and  the  worfhip  of  the 
Nile.  The  triumphs  of  the  figns  of  Leo  and  Cancer  are 
equally  diltinguifhed.  Hieroglyphics  are  fculptured  in 
relief  on  the  columns,  very  beautiful  for  their  workmanfhip. 
This  temple  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
well  for  the  perfect  prefervation  of  the  portico,  and  its  parts 
that  ftill  remain,  and  their  fine  execution,  as  for  the  very 
intereftir.g  pictures,  which  relate  to  thofe  minutiae  of  Egyp- 
tian worfhip  which  are  leafl  known  : here  is  alfo  found  one 
of  the  remaining  zodiacs.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
monuments  of  antiquity  ; moft  perfedt  in  proportion,  and 
beautiful  in  execution,  of  all  the  temples  in  Egypt. 

Edfu,  or  Apollinopolis,  is  the  moft  fpacious  as  well  as  the 
belt  preferved  of  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  where  the 
Egyptian  architecture  difplays  itfelf  with  fupreme  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  dedicated  to  Horus,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 
Here  it  is  that  the  huge  materials  have  been  employed  with 
the  greatefl  care,  though  many  of  the  ftones  have  not  been 
placed  perpendicularly  on  their  capitals,  and  feveial  of  the 
columns  vary  in  their  diameters.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  correct,  and  there  is  fome  appearance  even  of 
perfpedtive  in  the  ftatues  of  Ifis,  that  decorate  the  frieze  of 
the  portico. 

The  fculpture  is  particularly  beautiful  in  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  that  decorate  this  temple,  every  one  different, 
but  every  one  beautiful ; they  are  totally  original  in  the 
compofition  of  their  ornaments,  and  perhaps  equally  ex- 
cellent with  the  admired  Corinthian,  or  Ionic. 

The  temples  at  Elephantine  and  Philae  are  by  no  means 
inferior  to  any  in  Egypt  ; they  are  likewife  adorned  with 


fculptures  and  paintings  of  the  moft  perfedf  Egyptian  work- 
manfhip. 

But  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were  particularly  diftinguiflied 
by  the  care  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  All  the  Lybian 
mountain,  which  is  half  a league  to  the  weft  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  and  ends  oppofite  to  Medinet  Abou,  is  pierced  from 
its  bafe  to  three-fourths  of  its  elevation,  with  a great  number 
of  fepulchral  grottoes.  Thofe  which  are  neareft  the  furface 
of  the  ground  are  moft  fpacious,  as  well  as  the  moft  de- 
corated ; thofe  which  are  in  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain,  are  much  more  rudely  contrived  and  executed  % 
while  fuch  as  hold  the  middle  place  bear  an  adjufted  pro- 
portion of  fpace  and  ornament.  Thofe  which  belong  to  the 
poor  are  the  moft  interefting,  becaufe  they  always  contain 
fome  reprefentation  of  the  arts  which  flourifhed,  and  the 
trades  which  were  praftifed  at  that  epocha.  The  plan  of 
thefe  grottoes  is  in  a great  meafure  the  fame.  A door  open- 
ing towards  the  eaft  difplays  a gallery  of  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  fometimes  formed  in  a ftraight  line  ; at  other  times 
it  runs  off  from  the  entrance  in  an  angle  : it  is  indifferently 
fupported  by  columns  or  pilafters.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
gallery  is  a well  that  leads  to  the  catacombs,  where  the 
mummies  are  depofited.  The  depth  of  thefe  wells  varies 
from  forty  to  lixty  feet ; and  they  are  connefted  by  long 
fubterraneous  paffages  rudely  Ihaped  in  the  rock,  which 
terminate  in  a chamber  of  about  thirty  feet  fquare,  whofe 
fides  are  fupported  by  pilafters,  and  contain  large  remains  of 
the  mummies.  There  are  evident  traces  of  numerous  other 
fubterraneous  communications,  which  probably  lead  to  other 
chambers  that  are  at  prefent  concealed. 

In  the  upper  gallery  are  fculptured  in  baffo  relievo,  or 
painted  in  frefco,  a great  number  of  fubjetts  relating  to 
funeral  ceremonies.  The  moft  interefting  pictures  which  are 
feen  there,  prefent  a detail  of  circumftances  connefted  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There  are  repre- 
fented  their  firit  occupations,  fuch  as  the  chafe  and  the 
fifhery.  Thence  we  may  trace  the  progrefs  of  civilization 
in  the  employments  of  the  fadler,  the  cartwright,  the  potter, 
the  money-lender,  the  hufbandman,  and  in  the  duties  and 
the  punilhments  of  the  military  life.  Each  grotto  is  adorned 
witii  a cieling  painted  with  fubjefts  of  fancy. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  about  fix  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  river.  They  have  been  formed  in  a 
narrow  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  Lybian  mountain.  The 
ancient  way  thither  is  not  known,  and  the  fpot  is  now  gained 
by  an  artificial  paffage.  Thefe  fepulchres  occupy  a large 
ravine,  which  is  flanked  by  the  bed  of  a torrent.  The  plan 
of  one  of  thefe  tombs  will  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  reft. 

Every  grot  communicates  with  the  valley  by  a large  gate, 
which  opens  to  a gallery  hollowed  in  the  rock  ; its  breadth 
and  height  are  generally  about  twelve  feet,  and  its  length  is 
twenty  paces  to  a fecond  gate,  which  opens  to  another 
gallery  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  this  gallery  are  chambers  of  five  feet 
in  breadth,  and  ten  feet  long.  There  are  found  paintings  of 
arms  of  coats  of  mail,  tygers’  flcins,  bows,  arrows,  fwords, 
lances,  and  quivers.  In  other  fepulchral  chambers  are  found 
houfehold  utenfils,  couches,  chairs,  ftools,  cabinets  of  ex- 
quifite  forms  ; and  if  the  artift  has  copied  what  exifted, 
it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  employed  the  wood  of 
India  carved  and  gilded  ; there  are  alfo  other  utenfils  equally 
elegant,  as  cups  and  veffels  in  all  variety.  Other  funeral 
chambers  are  confecrated  to  agriculture  ; others  to  the 
utenfils  of  the  ploughman  ; others  to  inftruments  of  mufic 
elegantly  executed.  The  detail  of  preparing  food  is  alfo 
there  reprefented. 
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It  is  in  one  of  thefe  chambers  where  are  feen  the  two 
harps  which  were  copied  by  Bruce.  A third  gallery  fuc- 
ceeds,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  former,  and  leads  to  a 
chamber  above  the  level  of  the  other  apartments,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  fquare  ; from  this  chamber  is  the  entrance  to  a 
gallery  of  thirty-four  paces  in  length.  There  is  alfo  an  in- 
clining gallery,  whofe  length  is  twenty-eight  paces.  At  its 
extremity  is  a corridor  of  fixteen  paces,  leading  to  a cham- 
ber of  eleven  paces,  which  is  connected  with  another  of  the 
fame  fize,  by  a gallery  of  fix  paces  : a fquare  faloon  then 
fucceeds,  fupported  by  eight  pillars  ; its  length  is  twenty 
paces,  and  its  breadth  twenty  : here  is  the  farcophagus 
which  contained  the  mummy  of  the  king.  The  Romans 
made  fome  attempts  to  carry  away  this  farcophagus  from 
the  grotto  where  it  is  depofited  ; they  had  even  tried  to  level 
the  ground  in  order  to  facilitate  its  removal,  but  they  very 
foon  renounced  the  impracticable  enterprize. 

To  the  faloon  of  the  farcophagus  another  apartment  fuc- 
ceeds, of  twenty-five  paces  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  length  ; 
the  height  of  the  tomb  is  feven  feet,  its  length  eight,  and 
its  breadth  fix  ; the  total  length  of  the  gallery  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  paces.  The  tombs  of  the  kings, 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  are  covered  with  pictures 
and  hieroglyphics,  but  the  greater  part  are  painted  in  frefco, 
and  reprelent  the  moll  phantaftic  fubjeCts.  The  refearches 
into  Herculaneum  have  difcovered  a great  number  of  paint- 
ings executed  in  a fimilar  talte. 

One  of  the  molt  interefting  of  thefe  grottoes  contains  a 
farcophagus  that  is  Hill  entire,  and  in  its  place  ; its  length 
is  fixteen  feet,  and  height  twelve,  and  its  breadth  fix  ; 
it  ftill  preferves  the  lid  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the  king, 
which  is  a fingle  block  of  granite.  How  this  was  tranf- 
ported  acrofs  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  introduced 
through  a fubterraneous  paffage  two  hundred  paces  in 
length,  we  can  have  no  conception. 

From  the  time  of  Strabo  there  were  reckoned  feventeen 
tombs  of  kings  ; and  we  fhall  ftill  find  the  fame  number,  if 
we  may  comprehend  in  this  enumeration  a fuperb  grotto, 
whofe  plan  is  equally  large  and  beautiful  with  that  of  the 
fepulchres  of  the  Theban  fovereigns. 

This  grotto  is  half  a league  to  the  north  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  and  is  fcooped  out  at  the  bottom  of  a mountain, 
whofe  enclofure  contains  many  other  tombs  : the  entrance 
of  feveral  of  them  is  clofed,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  violated.  It  appears  that  thofe  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  their  worth  ip,  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  the  fepulchres  of  their  kings  from 
their  conquerors,  or  from  the  profeffors  of  other  religions. 

Two  of  thefe  grottoes  remain  unfinifhed,  and  a third  is 
altogether  without  fculpture  ; and  fome  others  offer  to  view 
feveral  decorative  objeCts  in  a very  unfinilhed  ftate. 

The  quarries  of  Silfilis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  prefent  a fpecies 
of  fa$ade  cut  into  door-ways  of  immenfe  fize,  and  por- 
ticoes, in  which  are  other  door-ways  leading  into  tombs,  in 
the  chambers  and  paffages  of  which  are  figures  as  large  as 
life,  cut  in  the  native  rock,  often  only  rough  hewn,  and 
the  walls  are  both  fculptured  and  painted.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Nile  we  find  thefe  porticoes,  entablatures,  and  cor- 
niches  covered  with  hieroglyphics  cut  in  the  rock.  Beneath 
thefe  are  a great  number  of  tombs,  all  cut  in  the  rock. 
They  are  formed  into  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
funeral  chambers  of  feven  feet  by  ten  and  eight  feet  by  twelve : 
thefe  chambers,  and  the  paffages  leading  to  them,  are  orna- 
mented with  hieroglyphics  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  finifhed 
with  coloured  ftucco,  reprefenting  offerings ; the  cielings 
are  alfo  ftuccoed  with  ornaments  and  fcrolls ; often  they 
are  arched  with  an  elegant  elliptical  arch,  and  painted  and 


fculptured  in  an  exquifite  ftyle,  difplaying  an  agreeable 
affortment  of  colours,  and  an  effeCt  rich  and  graceful. 

Molt  of  the  tombs  are  entered  by  a fingle  door  and  gal- 
lery, and  have  only  a fingle  chamber,  in  which  are  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  figures  as  large  as  life,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
perhaps  two  brothers  and  their  wives : the  men  fit  in  the 
middle  and  the  women  on  the  outfide,  with  their  hands  paffed 
under  the  arms  of  their  hulbands,  who  fit  each  with  their 
arms  acrofs  upon  their  bofoms.  Some  tombs  have  but  one 
figure,  perhaps  of  one  who  led  a fingle  life ; another  has 
three  figures,  a man  and  two  women  ; the  man  in  the  centre 
and  the  women  on  each  fide,  with  their  hands  paffed  under 
the  arms  of  the  man,  who  has  his  arms  croffed  upon  his 
bofom.  The  figures  of  men  have  little  fquare  beards,  with 
head-dreffes  hanging  down  behind  the  ihouiders ; thofe  of 
women  have  the  fame  head-dreffes,  but  hanging  before  their 
naked  breafts.  In  fome  chambers  the  floor  is  cut  into  many 
tombs,  of  dimenfion  and  form  to  receive  the  mummies,  and 
in  the  fame  number  as  the  fculptured  figures.  Sometimes 
the  principal  figure  holds  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  an  emblem 
of  death.  And  on  the  fide  of  the  door-way,  at  the  entrance, 
we  often  fee  the  figure  of  a woman  in  fome  attitude  of 
lamentation.  Sometimes  there  are  two  galleries  or  entrancse 
into  a fingle  tomb ; and  one  tomb  in  thefe  quarries  of  Sil- 
filis, the  largeft  and  belt  preferved  of  any,  is  55  feet  long 
in  front  and  15  high,  with  an  entablature  having  five  doors : 
the  middle  door  is  ornamented  with  an  architrave  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  : within  the  door  is  a gallery  or  paffage 
50  feet  long  and  10  wide,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  an- 
other door-way  leading  to  a chamber,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  are  feven  figures  Handing  ; and  on  the  infide  of 
the  interior  door  are  two  niches,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
figure  alfo  Handing  : other  figures  are  alfo  in  the  paffage  or 
gallery,  all  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  fa5ade  withoutfide  are 
feven  niches,  three  large  with  figures,  the  others  fmaller ; 
thofe  with  the  figures  are  all  cut  in  the  rock,  the  reft  of 
the  rock  remaining  in  its  primitive  form. 

Such  are  the  ruins  of  a nation  fo  celebrated,  that  it  was 
the  place  where  the  wife  men  of  that  truly  wife  people, 
the  Grecians,  reforted  as  to  the  fchool  of  fcience. 

The  univerfal  and  profufe  employment  of  fculpture  by 
the  Egyptians,  both  in  coloffal  and  minute  dimenfion,  for 
public  and  domeftic  purpofes,  for  the  fervice  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  all  induce  us  to  enquire  into  the  principles 
and  quality  of  their  productions. 

We  have  not  only  the  written  evidence  of  ancient  authors, 
but  the  demonftrative  evidence  of  remaining  works,  that 
almolt  the  whole  of  Egyptian  fculpture  was  facred,  that 
is,  reprefenting  divine  qualities,  attributes,  and  perfonifica- 
tions,  if  we  except  the  hiftorical  feries  on  their  tombs  and 
palaces. 

The  Egyptian  ftatues  Hand  equally  poifed  upon  the  two 
legs,  having  one  foot  advanced,  and  the  arms  either  hanging 
ftraight  down  each  fide ; or  if  one  arm  is  raifed,  it  is  at  a 
right  angle  acrofs  the  body.  Some  ftatues  fit  on  feats, 
fome  on  the  ground,  and  fome  are  kneeling ; but  the  pofi- 
tions  of  their  hands  feldom  vary  from  the  above  defcription. 
Their  attitudes  are  of  courfe  fimply  reCtilinear,  and  with- 
out lateral  movement ; their  faces  are  flattilh  ; the  eyebrows, 
eyelids,  and  mouths  formed  of  fimple  curves,  flightly  but 
fharply  marked,  and  with  little  exprefiion.  The  general  pro- 
portions are  fomething  more  than  feven  heads  high ; the 
form  of  the  body  and  limbs  rather  round  and  effeminate, 
with  only  the  molt  evident  projections  and  hollows : their 
tunics  or  other  draperies  are  without  folds  in  many  in- 
ftances.  Winckelman  has  remarked,  that  the  Egyptians  ex- 
ecuted quadrupeds  better  than  human  figures,  for  which 
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he  gives  the  two  following  reafons  : firft,  that  as  profeffions 
in  that  country  were  hereditary,  genius  mult  be  wanting  to 
reprefent  the  human  figure  in  perfection  ; and,  fecondly, 
that  fuperltitious  reverence  for  the  works  of  their  anceftors 
prevented  improvement.  This  is  an  amufing  but  needlefs 
hypothefis,  for  there  are  ftatues  in  the  Capitoline  mufeum 
with  as  great  a breadth  and  choice  of  grand  parts  proper 
to  the  human  form,  as  ever  they  reprefented  in  their  lions 
or  other  inferior  animals.  In  addition  to  the  other  obferv- 
ations  on  Egyptian  ftatues,  we  may  remark,  that  the  form 
of  their  hands  and  feet  are  grofs ; they  have  no  anatomical 
detail  of  parts,  and  are  totally  wanting  in  the  grace  of  mo- 
tion. This  laft  defeft,  in  all  probability,  was  not  the  con- 
fequence  of  a fuperltitious  determination  to  perfift  in  the 
praCtice  of  their  anceftors : it  is  better  accounted  for  in  an- 
other way  : Pythagoras,  after  he  had  ftudied  feveral  years 
in  Egypt,  facrificed  too  oxen  for  joy  of  having  difcovered 
that  a fquare  of  the  longelt  fide  of  a right-angled  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  two  fquares  of  the  lelfer  fides  of  the  fame 
triangle ; and  thence  it  follows,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians  could  not  have  been  very  great  in  geometry  at 
that  time,  which  will  naturally  and  fufficiently  account  for 
that  want  of  motion  in  their  ftatues  and  relievos,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  obfervation  of  nature  affifted  by 
geometry. 

The  ftate  of  Egyptian  fcience  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
being  noticed,  leads  vis  to  another  confideration  refpefting 
the  date  of  their  architecture  and  fculpture.  Moll  of  their 
great  works  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  done  in  the 
reign  of  Sefoftris,  and  afterwards.  Sefoftris  lived  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Ifrael,  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  or  1000  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  which 
fhews  the  arts  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  in  a progrefiive 
ftate  at  the  fame  time.  And  from  the  Greeks  redding  with 
them  to  ftudy  theology,  philofophy,  and  fcience  ; from  the 
great  intercourfe,  political  and  commercial,  between  the  two 
countries  from  the  heroic  times ; from  the  Greeks  being  long 
fettled  in  the  city  of  Naucratis,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  their  communication  in  arts  was 
juft  as  free  as  in  other  concerns,  which  feems  the  more 
likely,  as  there  is  a confiderable  refemblance  in  the  features 
and  contour  of  the  early  Greek  and  Egyptian  ftatues. 

The  Egyptian  baffo  relievos  are  (generally  but  not  always) 
funk  into  the  back-ground,  being  left  level  with  the  higheft 
part  of  the  relief ; for  which  praCtice  two  reafons  may  be  af- 
figned ; firft,  that  as  many  of  thefe  baffo  relievos  were  cut  in 
exceeding  hard  Hones,  bafaltes  and  granite  ; as  much  time 
mull  have  been  confumed  to  clear  away  the  ground  about 
the  figure,  as  had  been  employed  to  cut  the  figure  itfelf ; but 
befides  the  economy  of  time,  when  fome  hundreds  or  thou- 
fands  of  figures  were  engraven  on  the  fides  of  a lofty  obe- 
lilk,  or  the  walls  of  a temple ; the  far  greater  number  of 
them  were  at  a great  diftance  from  the  eye  50,  60  feet  or 
more ; in  this  cafe  the  ground,  being  left  perpendicular  to 
the  figure  the  whole  circuit  of  its  outline,  gave  it  a greater 
breadth  of  lhadow  and  diftinCtnefs  to  the  fpeCtator.  Thefe 
balfo  relievos,  which  we  comprehend  in  the  general  term 
hieroglyphics,  or  facred  gravings,  reprefent  different  fubjefts, 
according  to  the  place  and  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
employed.  On  the  walls  of  tombs  they  reprefent  the  pro- 
feffions, aCtions,  and  funerals  of  the  deceafed : in  palaces, 
wars,  negociations,  triumphs,  proceffions,  trophies,  with 
civil,  military,  and  domeftic  employment  of  kings.  In 
temples,  they  were  the  fymbolical  regifters  of  theology  and 
facred  fcience.  On  obelilks,  they  exprefs  hymns  to  the 
gods,  or  the  praifes  of  their  kings.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
has  preferved  part  of  a tranllation  by  Hermapion,  the 


Egyptian,  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  obeliik  which  for- 
merly ftood  in  the  centre  of  the  Circus  Maximus  ; and  at 
prefent  before  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  in  Rome. 
It  imports,  that  the  fun,  the  lord  of  the  univerfe,  gives  to 
Ramefis  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  dominion  of  all  the 
earth  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis.  This  tranllation  feems 
fufficiently  juftified  in  the  upper  lines  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
where  a divinity  is  fitting,  in  the  aft  of  bellowing  on  a 
man,  who  kneels  before  him,  ftretching  his  hands  to  receive. 
In  the  following  line  the  fame  man  is  feen  again  taking 
poffeffion  of  an  altar,  on  the  fide  of  which  is  the  ox 
Apis,  and  on  the  top  the  mitred  hawk,  fymbol  of  Ofiris. 
Thus  of  the  facred  emblems  of  Egypt. 

The  enormous  works  of  Egypt  have  ftruck  every  foreign 
vifitor  with  wonder  and  awe,  from  Herodotus  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Inftitute.  Herodotus  fays,  one  of 
their  buildings  is  equal  to  many  of  the  molt  confiderable 
Greek  buildings  taken  together,  and  M.  Ripaud  obferves, 
thofe  works  are  fo  prodigious,  they  make  every  thing  we 
do  look  little  ; and  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  execution  of 
a ftatue  65  feet  high,  in  fo  hard  a material  as  granite, 
the  boldelt  heart  would  be  appalled  a,.  the  incalculable 
labour  and  difficulties  of  the  work. 

In  the  Egyptian  fculpture  we  lhall  find  fome  excellent 
firft  principles  of  the  art.  Their  belt  ftatues  are  divided 
into  leven  heads  and  one-third,  or  feven  heads  and  one-half : 
the  whole  height  of  the  figure  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  at  the  os  pubis  ; the  reft  of  the  proportions  are  natural, 
and  not  difagreeable.  The  principal  forms  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  as  the  breafts,  belly,  ffioulders,  biceps  of  the  arm, 
knees,  Ihin-bones,  and  feet,  are  expreffed  with  a fteffiy 
roundnefs,  although  without  anatomical  knowledge  of  de- 
tail ; and  in  the  female  figures  thefe  parts  often  poffefs  con- 
fiderable elegance  and  beauty.  The  forms  of  the  female 
face  have  much  the  fame  outline  and  progreffion  towards 
beauty  in  the  features  as  we  fee  in  fome  of  the  early  Greek 
ftatues,  and,  like  them,  without  variety  of  charafter ; for 
little  difference  can  be  traced  in  the  faces  of  Ifis,  in  her  dif- 
ferent reprefentations  of  Diana,  Venus,  or  Terra,  or  indeed 
in  the  face  of  Ofiris,  although  fometimes  underftood  to  be 
Jupiter  himfelf,  excepting  that  in  fome  inftances  he  has  a 
very  fmall  beard,  in  ffiape  refembling  a peg.  The  hands 
and  feet,  like  the  reft  of  the  figure,  have  general  forms 
only,  without  particular  detail ; the  fingers  and  toes  are 
flat,  of  equal  thicknefs,  little  feparated,  and  without  dif- 
tinftion  of  the  knuckles : yet  altogether  their  fimplicity  of 
idea,  breadth  of  parts,  and  occafional  beauty  of  form, 
ftrike  the  fkilful  beholder,  and  have  been  highly  praifed  by 
the  beft  judges,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  their  baffo  relievos  and  paintings,  which  require  variety 
of  aftion  and  fituation,  are  demonftrated  their  want  of  ana- 
tomical, mechanical,  and  geometrical  fcience,  relating  to 
the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture.  The  king,  or  hero,  is 
three  times  larger  than  the  other  figures.  Whatever  is  the 
aftion, — a fiege,  a battle,  taking  a town  by  ftorm,  there 
is  not  the  fmalleit  idea  of  perfpeftive  in  the  place,  or  mag- 
nitude of  figures  or  buildings.  Figures  in  violent  aftion 
are  equally  deftitute  of  joints,  and  other  anatomical  form, 
as  they  are  of  the  balance  and  fpring  of  motion,  the  force 
of  a blow,  or  the  juft  variety  of  line  in  the  turning  figure. 
In  a word,  their  hillorical  art  was  informing  the  beholder, 
in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  according  to  the  rude  cha- 
rafters  they  were  able  to  make.  From  fuch  a defcription, 
it  is  eafy  to  underftand  how  much  their  attempts  at  hiftorical 
reprefentation  were  inferior  to  their  Angle  ftatues. 

What  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  Egyptian  Iculpture  de- 
fcribes  the  ancient  native  fculpture  of  that  people.  After 
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the  Ptolemies,  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were 
kings  of  Egypt,  their  fculpture  was  enlivened  by  Grecian 
animation,  and  refined  by  the  ftandard  of  Grecian  beauty. 
In  proportions,  attitude,  charafter,  and  drefs,  Ofiris,  Ifis, 
and  Orus,  their  three  great  divinities,  put  on  the  Mace- 
donian coflume  ; and  new  divinities  appeared  among  them, 
in  Grecian  forms,  whofe  charafteriftics  were  compounded 
from  materials  of  Egyptian,  Eaftern,  and  Grecian  theology 
and  philofophy. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  a number 
of  fiatues,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  were  made 
to  decorate  the  Canopus  in  his  magnificent  villa  of  Tivoli ; 
feveral  of  which  have  been  dug  up,  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Mufeum.  But  Winckelman  has  remarked  of  thefe, 
that  they  may  be  known  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture, having  no  hieroglyphics  on  them.  But,  befides  this 
diftinftion,  they  are  entirely  unlike  the  genuine  Egyptian  ; 
as  the  drawing  and  charafter  are  Roman,  in  Egyptian  atti- 
tudes and  drefles. 

The  ancient  authors,  who  give  the  moft  fatisfaftory  ac- 
count of  Egyptian  antiquities,  are  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Jofephus,  Strabo,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Jam- 
blichus,  and  Orus  Apollo. 

The  beft  modern  books  on  this  fubjeft  are  Pococke’s 
Voyages,  Savary’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  Norden’s  Egypt, 
Denon’s  Egypt ; to  which  may  be  added,  the  mofl  magni- 
ficent work  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  now  publifhing 
in  Paris,  which  will  occupy  twelve  folio  volumes,  contain- 
ing 840  plates,  from  the  obfervations,  refearches,  accounts, 
and  drawings,  of  the  learned  men  and  artifts  of  the  French 
nation,  who  formed  the  French  Inititute. 

Of  Grecian  Sculpture.  — After  Egyptian  fculpture,  the 
courfe  of  our  fubjeft  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  fame 
art  in  Greece,  which  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  received 
its  firlt  principle  from  Egypt,  and  certainly  preferved  the 
character  of  Egyptian  fculpture  in  many  of  its  works, 
down  to  a late  date  ; as  Pliny  obferves  upon  the  works  of 
Egina. 

In  early  times,  the  greater  divinities  were  worfhipped 
under  the  form  of  rude  ftones ; and  afterwards  the  lifelefs 
reprefentation  of  the  human  figure  was  attempted,  with  the 
eyes  a little  opened,  the  arms  clofe  to  the  fides,  and  the  legs 
united  in  one  common  pillar  for  the  fupport  of  the  mafs. 

But  about  1 300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  a fculptor 
appeared,  whofe  works  exafted  the  praife  of  poets,  the 
fpeculations  of  philofophers,  the  record  of  hiftorians,  and 
continued  to  be  preferved  with  zeal,  and  fpoken  of  with 
refpeft,  centuries  after  fculpture  had  rifen  to  its  zenith. 
This  was  Daedalus,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of 
Thefeus,  not  inferior  perhaps  in  fame  and  variety  of  adven- 
tures to  that  hero.  Born  of  a royal  race,  the  occafional 
friend  and  adverfary  of  kings,  admired  for  his  works  when 
living,  and  honoured  with  a chapel  by  the  Egyptians  after 
death  ! to  him  are  attributed  various  mechanical  inventions, 
fabulous  and  real:  a fine  portico  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis  ; the  Cretan  labyrinth,  wh’ch  was  the  copy  of 
a hundredth  part  of  the  Egyptian  labyrinth.  Diodorus 
Sicuhis  fpeaks  of  his  works  in  Sicily.  Paufanias  mentions 
thofe  remaining  in  Greece  in  his  time,  nine  in  number,  of 
which  three  may  be  particularly  noticed  : one  a naked  Her- 
cules of  wood.  The  works  of  Daedalus  are  indeed  rude, 
fays  Paufanias,  and  uncomely  in  afpeft  ; but  yet  they  have 
fomething  as  of  divinity  in  their  appearance. 

Paufanias,  befides  the  high  charafter  given  of  this  ftatue, 
mentions  it  twice  in  his  Grecian  Tour  ; from  which  we  mull 
underiland  that  it  was  held  in  confiderable  efteem  and  vene- 
ration. This  would  naturally  lead  us  to  hope  we  are  not 
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without  fome  copy  of  it  in  gems,  coins,  or  fmall  bronzes, 
by  which  all  the  moft  famous  works  of  antiquity  were  mul- 
tiplied. In  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
collections  of  Europe,  are  feveral  fmall  bronzes  of  a naked 
Hercules  advancing,  whofe  right  arm,  holding  a club,  is 
raifed  to  ftrike  ; whilft  his  left  arm  is  extended,  bearing  the 
lion’s  fkin  as  a ihield.  From  the  ftyle  of  extreme  antiquity 
which  characterizes  thefe  ftatues,  the  rude  attempt  at  bold 
aCtion,  the  peculiarity  of  Daedalus,  the  general  adoption  of 
this  aCtion  in  the  early  ages,  the  traits  of  favage  nature  in 
the  face  and  figure  expreffed  with  little  knowledge  but 
ftrong  feeling,  by  the  narrow  loins,  turgid  mufcles  ef  the 
breaft,  thighs,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  we  lhall  find  reafon 
to  believe  they  are  copied  from  the  above-mentioned  ftatue. 

The  fame  author  fays,  the  Gnofiians  had  a chorus  in 
white  ftone,  made  by  Dasaalus  for  Ariadne,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  youths  and  damfels 
dancing  hand  in  hand.  The  moft  early  Greek  baffo  re- 
lievos and  paintings  reprefent  chorufes  of  the  Graces  and 
Hours  in  this  manner. 

Endseus,  the  difciple  of  Daedalus,  made  a ftatue  of 
Minerva,  which  Paufanias  faw  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  learned  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  of 
Sculpture,  publifhed  by  the  Dillettanti  Society,  fuppofes 
the  heads  of  Minerva,  on  the  early  coins  of  Athens,  were 
copied  from  this  ftatue,  which  feems  very  reafonable,  when 
we  compare  the  ftyle  and  coftume  with  other  works  of  the 
higheft  antiquity.  And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  in  the 
early  times  of  which  we  are  novtf  fpeaking,  the  rude  efforts 
were  intended  to  reprefent  divinities  and  heroes  only. 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  feveral  heroic  characters,  have  the 
felf-fame  face,  figure,  and  aCtion,  as  the  Hercules  of  Dse- 
dalus deferibed  above ; the  fame  narrow  eyes,  thin  lips, 
with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turned  upwards,  and  pointed 
chin  ; the  fame  narrow  loins  ; turgid  mufcular  forms  of 
breaft,  thighs,  and  legs  ; the  fame  advancing  pofition  of 
the  lower  limbs ; the  right  hand  raifed  befide  the  head,  and 
the  left  hand  extended  ; and  their  only  diftinCtions  were, 
that  Jupiter  held  the  thunderbolt,  Neptune  the  trident, 
and  Hercules  his  palm  branch  or  bow ; as  may  be  feen  in 
ancient  fmall  bronzes  and  coins  of  Athens  and  Pseftum,  and 
on  the  moft  ancient  painted  vafes.  The  female  divinities 
were  clothed  in  draperies,  divided  in  few  and  peroendicular 
folds ; their  attitudes  advancing  like  thofe  of  the  male 
figures.  The  hair  of  both  male  and  female  ftatues  or  paint- 
ings of  this  period  is  dreffed  with  great  pains,  collected  in  a 
club  behind,  and  fometimes  entirely  curled,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  praftifed  by  the  native  Americans,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South  fea  iflands.  Daedalus  and  Endseus 
firft  formed  their  ftatues  of  wood.  Metal  was  alfo  ufed  for 
various  purpofes  of  fculpture  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  as 
we  learn  from  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  Plutarch. 

Dipsenus  and  Scyllis,  the  Cretans,  were  celebrated  for 
their  ftatues  in  marble,  about  776  years  before  Chrilt ; ftill 
retaining  much  of  the  ancient  manner  in  the  advancing  pofi- 
tion of  the  legs,  the  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular folds  of  drapery,  diipofed  in  zigzag  edges.  Soon 
after  elaborate  finiftiing  was  carried  to  excefs,  undulating 
locks  and  fpiral  knobs  of  hair,  like  cockle-fhells,  as  well  as 
the  drapery,  were  wrought  with  the  moft  elaborate  care  and 
rigid  exaftnefs,  whilft  the  taftelefs  and  barbarous  char  after 
of  the  face  and  limbs  remained  much  the  fame  as  in  former 
times.  This  palfion  for  high  finiihing  in  fculpture,  will  re- 
concile to  our  reafon  a paffage  in  Pliny  (b.  xxxv.  c.  8.  , which 
has  frequently  been  thought  to  difagree  with  the  general  hif- 
tory  of  ancient  painting : he  fays,  “ that  the  pifture  of  the 
battle  of  Magnete,  painted  by  Bulajrchus,  was  paid  for, 
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with  its  weight  in  gold,  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
was  coeval  with  Romulus,  and  lived  in  the  20th  Olym- 
piad, or  about  750  years  before  Chrift  : thus,”  continues 
Pliny,  « proving  the  fame  and  perfection  of  the  art.”  Now, 
according  to  the  fame  author’s  account,  the  ancient  painting 
did  not  arrive  at  its  greateft  perfection  until  after  the  time 
of  Phidias,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  ; and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  Bularchus’s  picture  was  chiefly  valued 
for  the  fame  high  finifhing  we  fee  in  the  earlieft  marble  fta- 
tues,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — coloffal  bulls  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  molt  likely 
thofe  done  by  Diposnus  and  Scyllis  for  the  Sicyonians : — very 
ancient  ftatues  of  Minerva,  and  a prielt  of  Bacchus,  lately 
in  the  Villa  Albani,  publilhed  by  Winckelman  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Inedita,  and  Storia  dell  Arte.  To  thefe  might  be 
added  examples  of  extreme  finilhing  in  early  Greek  pateras 
and  other  bronzes.  This  obfervation  on  Bularchus’s  pic- 
ture, and  the  fculpture  of  the  fame  time,  will  naturally  lead 
to  another  of  more  general  comprehenfion,  that  the  im- 
provements in  fculpture  we  have  reafon  to  believe  followed 
thofe  in  painting  according  to  the  dates,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  afcertain  them  in  remaining  works.  Soon  after  this 
time  may  be  reckoned  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  defcribed  by 
Paufanias  as  very  ancient.  The  throne,  with  the  image  fit- 
ting upon  it,  Paufanias  conjeCtured  at  not  lefs  than  thirty 
cubits  ; he  enumerates  the  fubjeCts  fculptured  upon  it ; they 
comprehend  the  hiltory  of  the  fabulous  ages  underneath. 
The  bafe  is  the  fepulchre  of  Hyacinthus,  which  is  entered 
by  a brazen  door.  In  the  fepulchre  are  many  works  of  fculp- 
ture. The  figure  of  Apollo,  Paufanias  describes  as  of  very 
rude  art.  Paufanias  alfo  mentions  a brazen  Hercules  of 
ten  cubits,  as  the  work  of  a difciple  of  Daedalus. 

Philocles  the  Egyptian,  or  Cleanthes  the  Corinthian,  is 
faid  firft  to  have  introduced  outlines  among  the  Greeks,  in 
the  praCtice  of  which  they  were  followed  by  Ardices  the 
Corinthian,  and  Telephanes  the  Sicyonian,  who  ufed  other 
lines  within  the  outline,  to  exprefs  the  marking  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  alfo  writing  the  names  of  thofe  they  painted, 
which  agree  with  the  earlieft  paintings  on  Greek  vafes,  as 
their  attitudes  and  peculiarities  agree  with  early  fculpture. 
Cimon  Cleonius  invented  catagraphy,  or  the  oblique  repre- 
fentation  of  images,  to  give  different  views  of  the  face,  look- 
ing  up,  looking  down,  and  looking  backwards  : he  repre- 
fented  the  veins,  and  the  folds  and  plaits  or  wrinkles  in  gar- 
ments. This  Cimon  is  mentioned  as  living  before  the  time 
of  Phidias,  which  affords  an  additional  argument  for  believ- 
ing improvements  in  painting  to  have  preceded  thofe  in 
fculpture;  becaufe  oblique  views  of  objeCts,  and  the  veins 
of  the  limbs  and  body,  feem  not  to  have  been  attempted  in 
fculpture  before  the  time  of  Phidias. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  compendious  hiltory  of  painting 
and  fculpture,  left  by  Pliny,  was  feleCted  from  the  writings 
of  the  belt  Grecian  artifts,  and  arranged,  with  attention  to 
the  feveral  improvements,  in  chronological  order,  with  fuch 
perfpicuity  and  comprehenfion,  that  whenever,  from  the  bre- 
vity of  the  work,  we  do  not  find  all  we  wilh  for,  yet  by 
attending  to  the  information  before  and  after,  we  (hall  be 
eafily  enabled  to  fupply  the  defeCts  from  other  writings  or 
monuments  of  antiquity.  In  this  manner  we  {hall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  concerning  the  progrefs  of  fculpture,  in  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  elapfed  between  the  age  of 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  and  that  of  Phidias.  The  better  draw- 
ing of  the  figure,  with  a more  careful  attention  to  its  parts, 
more  precifion  and  variety  of  attitude,  a lefs  elaborate  curl- 
ing of  the  hair,  the  forms  of  the  figure  better  Ihewn  through 
the  draperies,  are  all  certain  figns  of  a nearer  approach  to 
the  age  of  Phidias.  If  we  add  to  thefe  obfervations  the 
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different  ages  of  writing  on  works  of  fculpture,  what  let- 
ters are  wanting,  and  whether  the  infcription  is  in  the  Bouf- 
trophedon  or  ploughing  manner,  we  lhall  not  err  much  from 
the  date  of  the  work. 

From  the  few  hiftorical  obfervations  now  offered,  it  i* 
evident  that  fculpture  was  eight  hundred  years  from  the  age 
of  Dsedalus,  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  Phidias,  in 
attaining  a tolerable  reprefentation  of  the  human  form, 
which  proves  the  flow  growth  of  art  perfected  by  manual 
labour  in  the  infant  ftate  of  fcience ; whilft  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  are  precarious,  the  rights  of  individuals  unde- 
fined, and  the  general  attention  of  fociety  employed  on  felf- 
prefervation  and  defence,  rather  than  on  the  increafe  of  com- 
fort or  civilization  of  manners.  Poetry  and  oratory,  the 
more  independent  efforts  of  mind,  appear  in  the  earlieft 
Hates  of  fociety,  diftinguilh  man  as  an  intellectual  and  ra- 
tional creature,  fcatter  the  firft  feeds  of  knowledge,  lay 
down  theories  for  the  government  of  future  generatiohs,  ex- 
pand the  mind,  and  direCt  the  powers  towards  whatever  is 
molt  ufeful  and  molt  defirable  in  the  more  perfect  Hates  of 
humanity. 

The  chief  occurrences  in  the  early  hiltory  of  Greece  are, 
the  Argonautic  expedition ; the  war  of  Thebes ; and  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy;  in  which  particular  heroifm,  or  the  united 
achievements  of  petty  ftates,  are  interwoven  with  poetic  fio- 
tion.  Their  confequences  produced  no  confiderable  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  people  or  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try ; but  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  which 
deftroyed  the  Perfian  army,  whofe  myriads,  like  locufts, 
fwarmed  over  the  country,  ftruck  the  firft  deadly  blow  to 
the  Perfian  power,  and  gave  a beginning  to  the  Grecian  or 
third  great  monarchy  of  the  world.  An  event  of  fo  much 
importance,  by  changing  fortune  and  transferring  power  in 
fo  large  a portion  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind,  raifed 
the  character  of  Greece,  in  proportion  to  the  abafement 
of  Perfia.  The  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  the 
champions  of  the  war,  whofe  heroic  ardour  was  increafed  by 
fuccefs,  fought  additional  diftinCtion  by  every  great  and 
praife-worthy  exertion  of  body  and  mind  in  arts  and  arms. 
The  accumulated  wifdom  of  ages,  and  difcoveries  in  fcience, 
were  taught  by  their  philofophers  ; their  temples  and  public 
buildings  were  raifed  with  a magnificence  unknown  before, 
and  decorated  with  all  the  powers  of  art.  ^ifchylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  ennobled  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  their  dramatic  poetry.  The  five  exercifes  which 
formed  the  body  to  exertion  and  beauty,  and  the  mind  to 
fortitude  and  patriotifm,  were  univerfally  praCtifed,  culti- 
vated, and  honoured.  In  this  general  fpirit  of  enterprize 
and  improvement,  fculpture  appeared  in  the  fchool  of  Phi- 
dias, with  a beauty  and  perfection  which  eclipfed  all  former 
efforts. 

About  490  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  Phidias  flou- 
rilhed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  philofophers  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Anaxagoras ; the  ftatefmen  and  commanders  Pericles, 
Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Cimon,  and  Xenophon,  with  the 
tragic  poets  above-mentioned.  This  period  was  as  favour- 
able in  its  moral  and  political  circumftances,  as  in  the  emula- 
tion of  rare  talents,  to  produce  the  difplay  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  genius. 

The  city  and  citadel  of  Athens  had  been  burnt  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes ; but  the  Greeks,  being  conquerors,  raifed 
more  ftately  buildings  in  the  room  of  thofe  deftroyed. 
Phidias  was  engaged  by  Pericles  in  the  fuperintendance  and 
decorations  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  other  public 
works. 

Superior  gerfius,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, which  he  praCtifed  before  fculpture,  gave  a grandeur 
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to  his  compofitions,  a grace  to  his  groups,  a foftnefs  to 
fleffi,  and  a flow  to  draperies,  unknown  to  his  predeceffors, 
the  chara&ers  of  whofe  figures  were  ftiff  rather  than  dig- 
nified ; their  forms  either  meagre  or  turgid  ; the  folds  of  dra- 
pery parallel,  poor,  and  reprelenting  geometrical  lines,  rather 
than  the  fimple  but  ever  varying  appearances  of  nature. 

The  difcourfes  of  contemporary  philofophers  on  mental 
and  perfonal  perfection,  afiifted  him  in  feleCting  and  com- 
bining ideas,  which  ftamped  his  works  with  the  fublime  and 
beautiful  of  Homer’s  verfe. 

How  this  fculptor  was  efteemed  by  the  ancients  will  be 
underftood  by  the  following  (hort  quotations.  Pliny  fays, 

“ Phidias  was  moft  famous  through  all  nations.”  And  when 
enumerating  the  moft  celebrated  fculptors  of  antiquity,  he 
fays,  “ but  before  all,  Phidias  the  Athenian and  Quintilian 
fays,  that  “ his  Athenian  Minerva  and  Olympian  Jupiter,  at 
Elis,  pofleffed  beauty  which  feemed  to  have  added  fome- 
thing  to  religion,  the  majefty  of  the  work  was  fo  worthy  of 
the  divinity.” 

After  fuch  pofitive  and  magnificent  teftimony,  there  will 
be  ttill  room  for  our  furprize,  in  the  delcriptions,  fragments, 
and  other  authentic  memorials,  of  fome  works  only  which 
he  condufted  and  performed  ; fuch  as  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  ereCfed  by  ICtinus 
and  Callicrates,  under  the  direction  of  Phidias ; and  to 
him  it  is  we  likewife  owe  the  compofitions,  ftyle,  and 
character  of  the  fculpture,  in  addition  to  much  afiiftance 
in  the  drawing,  modelling,  and  choice  of  naked  figures 
and  draperies,  as  well  as  occafional  execution  of  parts  in  the 
marble. 

Pliny  fays,  the  emulators  of  Phidias  were  Alcamenes, 
Critias,  Neltocles,  Hegias  ; and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Agelades,  Callon,  Polycletus,  Phradmon,  Gorgias,  Lacon, 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopas,  Parelius.  In  this  lift  we  cer- 
tainly have  the  names  of  the  fculptors  employed  on  the 
temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus ; and  as  the  ftyles  of  dif- 
ferent hands  are  fufficiently  evident  in  the  alto  and  bafl’o  re- 
lievos, fo  there  might  perhaps  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  fome  of  the  artifts  by  refemblance  to  others  of  their 
known  works.. 

The  two  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  were  each 
eighty-eight  feet  long,  filled  with  compofitions  of  entire 
groups,  and  ftatues  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high.  The  ttory 
of  the  weftern  pediment  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  or 
rather  perhaps  reprefented  her  introduction  among  the  gods. 
The  eaftern  pediment  was  occupied  by  the  contention  of 
Neptune  and  Minerva  for  the  patronage  of  Athens.  Forty- 
three  metops  were  charged  with  combats  of  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs,  and  a frieze  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
round  the  wall  of  the  temple,  under  the  portico,  was  deco- 
rated with  the  proceffion  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  in  chariots,  on  horfeback,  leading  animals  for  fa- 
crifice,  bearing  offerings,  and  prefenting  the  facred  veil,  in 
prefence  of  the  gods,  fitting  on  thrones  to  witnefs  the  folemn 
ceremony. 

The  marquis  Nanteuil  had  a drawing  made  of  the  weftern 
pediment  of  this  temple,  when  the  ftatues  were  all,  excepting 
one,  in  their  places  ; and  notwithftanding  fome  mutilations  of 
parts,  the  whole  was  fufficiently  entire  for  the  compofition 
to  be  perfectly  underftood  from  the  marquis  Nanteuil’s 
(ketch,  carefully  compared  with  the  original  fragments  in 
the  earl  of  Elgin’s  mufeum.  In  the  centre,  Jupiter  fits  hold- 
ing his  fceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  thunder  in  his  left ; on 
the  right  of  Jupiter,  in  an  advancing  pofition,  Minerva  takes 
poffeffion  of  her  car,  while  the  reins  are  governed  by  Themis 
and  Mars  ; from  behind  Themis,  a genius  leads  Victory  for- 
ward to  attend  the  patronefs  of  Athens ; on  the  left  of 


Jupiter,  Vulcan  ftands  by  his  mother  Juno  ; Amphitrite 
fits  next,  whofe  foot  refts  on  a dolphin  ; Latona  fucceeds, 
with  her  infants  Apollo  and  Diana,  beautifully  implying  that 
the  maturity  of  divine  wifdom  was  older  than  the  fun  and 
moon.  The  lalt  group  is  Venus  fitting  on  the  lap  of  Ocean  ; 
the  figures  at  each  end  of  the  pediment  are  not  (hewn,  be- 
caufe  they  are  mere  contingents,  fpeftators  only  ; not  par- 
taking in  the  aCtion. 

The  idea  of  this  compofition  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted 
by  Homer’s  hymn  to  Minerva,  a (hort  poem,  but  one  of  the 
author’s  higheft  flights  ; in  which  he  defcribes  Pallas  in  full 
ftature,  and  completely  armed,  iffuing  from  the  head  of  Jove  ; 
Olympus,  the  whole  earth,  and  furrounding  fea,  trembling 
at  the  vibration  of  her  fpear  ; the  fun  ftaying  his  courfers  in 
their  race,  and  partaking  in  the  fame  amazement  with  the 
other  immortals. 

The  ftatue  of  Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  one 
of  the  mafter-pieces  of  Phidias,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Pliny, 
Paufanias,  and  other  ancient  authors.  It  is  in  height 
twenty-fix  cubits,  formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  (landing  up- 
right, her  tunic  reaching  to  her  feet,  holding  a victory  fix 
feet  high  in  her  right  hand,  and  a fpear  in  her  left ; the 
drapery  is  of  gold  ; the  uncovered  parts  of  the  ftatue  are  of 
ivory ; the  head  of  Medufa  on  the  breall-plate  of  the  goddefs 
is  of  ivory ; at  her  feet  is  her  (liield ; in  the  convex  part  of  her 
(hield  the  Amazonian  war  ; in  the  concave  part  is  the  war  of 
the  gods  and  giants ; in  the  bafe  Pandora’s  hiftory  : the  gods 
are  here  prefent  thirty  in  number  ; the  Lapithas  and  Cen- 
taurs are  fculptured  on  her  fandals  ; a ferpent  at  her  feet  ad- 
mirably executed  ; a fphynx  on  the  top,  and  a griffon  on 
each  fide  of  her  helmet.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  this  ftatue 
was  forty  talents.  Plato  fays  the  eyes  were  of  precious 
Hones. 

There  was  alfo>  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  another  ftatue  of 
Minerva  by  Phidias,  thus  defcribed  by  Paufanias.  Of  the 
fpoils  taken  at  Marathon  from  the  Perfians,  Phidias  made 
Minerva’s  ftatue  of  brafs,  in  whofe  (hield  the  battle  of  the 
Lapithae  and  Centaurs  was  engraved  by  Mys,  and  painted 
by  Parrhafius,  the  fon  of  Evenor.  The  top  of  the  fpear,  and 
creft  of  the  helmet,  might  be  feen  by  thofe  who  fail  by  Su- 
nium. 

But  the  great  work  of  this  great  matter,  the  aitonifhinent 
and  praife  of  after  ages,  was  the  Jupiter  at  Elis  ; thus 
defcribed  by  Paufanias.  The  god  is  feated  upon  his  throne, 
made  of  gold  and  ivory,  a crown  of  olive  branch  on  his  head  ; 
in  his  right  hand  bearing  a Victory,  alfo  of  ivory  and  gold  ; 
lhe  bears  a fillet,  and  is  crowned ; the  left  hand  of  the  god 
holds  a fceptre  of  various  coloured  metals,  an  eagle  of  gold 
fitting  upon  the  fceptre  ; his  garment  is  of  gold,  and  on  his 
garment  are  wrought  animals  and  flowers,  particularly  the 
lily  ; his  fandals  alfo  are  of  gold ; the  throne  is  varioufly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  gems,  and  alfo  with  ivory  and 
ebony  : on  it  animals  are  painted  in  their  proper  colours, 
and  fculptured  with  great  labour.  Four  vi&ories,  as  in  the 
dance,  are  on  the  hinder  feet  of  the  throne,  two  on  each  fide  ; 
and  on  the  front  the  children  of  the  Thebans  taken  away  by 
the  fphynx ; and  beneath  the  fphynxes,  Niobe  and  her 
children  (lain  by  Apollo  and  Diana  ; on  the  frames  that  join 
the  feet  of  the  throne  ornaments  are  carved  ; on  that  in  front 
Hercules  warring  with  the  Amazons.  Paufanias  numbered 
upon  them  all  together  twenty-nine  figures.  Among  Her- 
cules’ companions  was  alfo  Thefeus.  There  were  alfo  pillars 
which  adjoined  to  the  feet  fupporting  the  throne,  equal 
in  fize  to  the  feet.  There  is  not  an  entrance  underneath  the 
throne,  as  under  that  of  Apollo  at  Amyclis.  It  is  hollow, 
but  the  fpeClator  cannot  enter,  becaufe  a wall  includes  the 
throne.  Of  this  wall,  that  part  which  fronts  the  door  is 
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painted  blue  ; the  Tides  have  the  pi&ures  of  Panaenus. 
Among  thefe  is  Atlas  fuftaining  Heaven  and  Earth.  Her- 
cules Hands  near  him  lifting  off  his  burden.  Here  are  alfo 
feen  Thefeus  and  Perithous.  Graecia  and  Salamis,  two 
figures ; the  laff  of  which  carries  a roltrum  in  her  hand. 
Hercules’  ftrife  with  the  Nemean  lion.  Ajax  under  the  re- 
proach of  Caffandra.  Hyppodamia,  daughter  of  Oenomau6, 
with  her  mother.  Prometheus  bound  in  chains,  Hercules 
coming  to  his  help  ; Hercules  alfo,  having  flain  the  eagle, 
which  was  the  punilhment  of  Prometheus  on  Caucafus,  de- 
livering him  from  his  chains.  On  the  hinder  part  is  painted 
Penthefilea  dying,  Achilles  fupporting  her.  The  two 
Hefperides  bearing  the  apples  of  which  they  had  the  keep- 
ing. Panaenus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  who  did  thefe, 
painted  alfo,  in  the  Poecile  of  Athens,  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. Upon  the  throne,  above  the  head  of  the  god,  Phi- 
dias carved  the  Graces  and  the  Hours.  Three  of  them 
large  ; thefe  are  called  daughters  of  Jove.  Upon  the 
feat,  lions  of  gold,  and  Thefeus  warring  with  the  Ama- 
zons. Upon  the  bafe  of  the  throne,  which  great  mafs  was 
wrought  in  gold,  are  other  ornaments  relating  to  the  god. 
The  riling  Sun  in  his  chariot,  and  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  by 
them  the  Graces;  thefe  lead  Hermes,  and  Hermes,  Vella. 
Cupid  alio  from  the  fea  receiving  Venus,  who  was  crowned 
by  Perfuafion.  Apollo  was  with  Diana,  and  Minerva  with 
Hercules  ; and  on  the  loweil  part  of  all  was  Neptune,  and 
the  Moon  in  her  chariot  urging  on  her  horfes. 

The  temple  at  Elis  alfo,  which  contained  this  aftonifhing 
ftatue,  was  itfelf  a noble  work  of  Doric  architecture  ; the 
architect  was  Libon,  an  Elean.  The  fculptures  on  the 
outfide  of  the  temple  have  a relation  to  the  great  work 
within.  A gilded  Victory  crowns  the  whole.  In  the  front 
pediment  is  the  contelt  of  the  chariot  race  between  Peiops 
and  Oenomaus,  and  in  the  back  pediment  the  Lapithce  and 
Centaurs,  with  the  nuptials  of  Perithous  ; and  in  the  temple, 
and  over  the  doors,  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  very  many 
compofitions,  which  are  the  work  of  Alcamenes.  The 
temple  has  brazen  doors  and  an  interior  portico,  which  opens 
an  entrance  to  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  : under  the  ftatue  is  in- 
ferred “ Phidias,  the  fon  of  Charmides  the  Athenian,  made 
me.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  in  this  place,  of  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Athens,  by  the 
emperor  Adrian,  and  in  it  a coloifal  ftatue  of  ivory  and 
gold,  deferibed  as  not  inferior  to  the  coloffufes  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Rome. 

Paufanias  deferibes  alfo  a temple  and  ftatue  of  iEfculapius 
at  Corinth,  in  the  following  manner.  The  ftatue  of  Atfcu- 
lapius  is  almoft  half  the  fize  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at 
Athens.  It  is  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  is  the  work  of  Thrafy- 
medes,  the  fon  of  Arignotus,  a man  of  Paros.  He  is  feated 
on  a throne,  holding  a great  ftaff,  and  with  his  other  hand 
prefling  the  head  of  a ferpent ; a dog  lies  at  his  feet ; in  his 
throne  the  aCts  of  the  Argive  heroes  are  fculptured  ; Bel- 
lerophon  killing  Chimasra.  Perfeus  holds  Medufa’s  head 
cut  off.  Above  the  temple  are  places  where  thofe  who 
come  to  pray  to  the  god  repofe. 

Several  other  ftatues  of  great  excellence,  both  in  marble 
and  bronze,  are  mentioned  among  the  works  of  Phidias, 
particularly  a Venus,  placed  by  the  Romans  in  the  forum  of 
OCtavia.  Two  Minervas,  one  furnamed  Callimorphos, 
from  the  beauty  of  its.  form  ; and  it  is  likely  that  the  fine 
ftatue  of  this  goddefs  in  Mr.  Hope’s  mufeum  is  a repetition 
in  marble  of  Phidias’s  bronze,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
reverfe  of  an  Athenian  filver  coin,  in  attitude,  drapery,  and 
helmet.  Another  ftatue  by  Phidias  was  an  Amazon,  called 
Eucnemon,  from  her  beautiful  leg  ; of  which  there  is  a print 
in  the  Mufeum  Pium  Clementinum. 


Alcamenes  was  celebrated  for  his  Venus  Aphrodite,  to 
which  Phidias  is  faid  to  have  given  the  laft  touches. 

Praxiteles  excelled  in  the  higheft  graces  of  youth  and 
beauty  : Pliny  fays  he  not  only  excelled  other  fculptors  by 
his  marble  ftatues  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens  ; but  his  Venus 
was  preferable  to  theirs,  and  all  other  ftatues  in  the  world,  to 
fee  which  many  failed  to  Gnidos.  This  fculptor  having 
made  two  Venufes,  one  with  drapery,  the  other  without ; 
the  Coans  preferred  the  clothed  figure,  on  account  of  its 
fevere  modefty.  The  fame  price  being  fet  upon  each,  the 
citizens  of  Gnidos  took  the  rejected  ftatue,  and  afterwards 
refufed  it  to  king  Nicomedes,  who  would  have  forgiven 
them  an  immenfe  debt  in  return ; being  refolved,  fays  our 
author,  and  with  reafon,  to  fuffer  any  thing,  fo  long  as  the 
ftatue  of  Praxiteles  ennobled  Gnidos.  The  temple  was  en- 
tirely open  in  which  it  was  placed  ; becaufe  every  view  was 
equally  admirable.  The  figure  is  known  by  the  deferiptions 
of  Lucian  and  Cedrenus  ; and  it  is  reprefented  on  a medal 
of  Caracalla  and  Plautilla,  in  the  cabinet  of  France.  This 
Venus  exilled  in  Gnidos  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  or  about  400  years  after  Chrilt. 

This  ftatue  feems  to  offer  the  firft  idea  for  the  Venus  de 
Medicis ; which  is  likely  to  be  the  repetition  of  another 
Venus,  alfo  the  work  of  this  artift,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

On  the  reverfe  of  the  emprefs  Lucilla’s  medals,  is  a 
clothed  Venus,  with  an  apple  in  her  right  hand ; which,  from 
the  grace  of  its  attitude,  and  its  refemblance  to  feveral  antique 
marble  ftatues,  is  likely  to  be  the  clothed  Venus  chofen  by 
the  Coans. 

Among  the  known  works  of  Praxiteles,  are  his  fatyr, 
cupid,  Apollo,  the  lizard-killer,  and  Bacchus  leaning  on  a 
fawn. 

The  celebrated  Venus  of  Gnidos  was  found,  about 
eighteen  years  fince,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
was  afterwards  the  property  of  duke  Brafchi,  nephew  of 
the  late  pope  Pius  VI. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  the  fcholar  of  Agelades,  was  parti- 
cularly celebrated  on  account  of  his  Doryphorus,  or  lance- 
bearer  ; and  Diadumenus,  or  youth  binding  a fillet  round 
his  head.  This  ftatue  was  valued  at  an  hundred  talents.  The 
Doryphorus  was  called  the  Rule  by  artifts,  from  which 
they  ftudied. 

The  Difcobolus  of  Myron  is  afeertained  by  an  antique 
gem,  and  the  defeription  of  Quintilian,  who  apologizes  for 
its  forced  attitude.  An  ancient  example  of  this  figure  is 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

The  Difcobolus  of  Naucydas  is  uniformly  admired  for  its 
forms  and  momentary  balance. 

The  wounded  man,  in  which  might  be  feen  how  much  of 
life  remained  in  him,  was  the  famous  work  of  Ctefilaus,  and 
perhaps  is  the  fame  as  the  ftatue  commonly  called  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  but  more  properly  a dying  herald,  or  hero,  ac- 
cording to  Winckelman. 

Ctefilaus,  or  Defilaus,  is  known  by  his  wounded  Amazon. 

Pliny  mentions  the  nine  mufes  by  Philifcus  of  Rhodes ; 
and  the  mufes  alfo,  brought  by  Fulvius  Nobilior  to  Rome. 
From  one  of  thefe  feries  muft  be  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
formerly  in  the  pope’s  mufeum,  now  in  the  gallery  of  France, 
of  which  the  Comedy  is  remarkable  for  grace,  and  the 
Tragedy  for  grandeur. 

The  Hermaphrodite  of  Polycles  is  one  of  the  moft  delicate 
and  graceful  productions  of  antiquity. 

The  Apollo  Philefius,  or  in  love,  by  Canachus,  is  wit- 
neffed  by  many  fine  repetitions  in  the  different  galleries  of 
Europe. 

The  Ganymede,  borne  in  the  eagle’s  talons,  is  exaCtly 
deferibed  by  Pliny.  An  example  of  this  work  exilts  in 
the  pope’s  mufeum. 
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The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  believed,  by  the  learned  Vifconti, 
to  be  Apollo  Alexicacos,  the  deliverer  from  evil,  the 
work  of  Calamis  ; mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Paufanias ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  its  removal  is  given  in  the  Mufeum  Pium 
Clementinum.  Only  one  fmall  antique  repetition  of  this 
ftatue  is  to  be  found  ; and  indeed  admirable  and  fublime  in 
its  beauty  as  it  is,  there  is  a reafon  which  might  render 
it  lefs  popular  among  the  ancients  than  the  moderns. 
Maximus  Tyrius  defcribes  a ftatue  by.  Phidias  very  fimilar 
to  this,  but  in  greater  motion,  either  difcharging  an  arrow, 
or  preparing  to  do  fo.  (To|cw.)  There  are  traces  of  this 
ftatue  in  fome  ancient  baflo-relievos ; and  it  is  poflible  the 
ftronger  expreflion  of  Phidias’s  work,  together  with  the 
authority  of  his  name,  might  have  diminilhed  the  public 
attention  to  Calamis  in  a comparative  production. 

The  Venus  de  Medicis  was  fo  popular  a favourite  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  a hundred  ancient  repetitions 
of  this  ftatue  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  The  indi- 
vidual figure  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  forum  of 
Octavia.  The  ftyle  of  fculpture  feems  to  be  later  than 
Alexander  the  Great : and  ttie  idea  of  this  ftatue  feems  to 
have  its  origin  from  the  Venus  of  Gnidos. 

We  may  now  notice  fome  ftatues  of  great  excellence, 
which  Pliny  has  not  mentioned.  And  no  wonder  they  are 
omitted,  when  of  more  than  11,000  reckoned  in  his  hiftory, 
he  profelfes  to  give  a catalogue  of  about  500  only. 

The  coloffal  ftatues  on  Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome  we  may 
fairly  prefume  to  be  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
as  infcribed  on  their  pedeftals ; becaufe  the  animated  cha- 
racter and  ftyle  of  fculpture  feem  peculiar  to  the  age  in 
which  thofe  artifts  lived  ; and  becaufe,  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  there  is  a young  hero  governing  a horfe,  which 
bears  fo  ftrong  a refemblance  to  thofe  groups,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  it  was  not  a firft  idea  for  them  by 
one  of  thofe  artifts. 

The  heroic  ftatue  by  Agafias  the  Ephefian,  commonly 
called  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  is  Ihewn  by  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Abbate  Fea,  to  be  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Oileus, 
as  his  figure  is  fo  reprefented  on  the  coins  of  Locris,  his 
country. 

The  Hercules  Farnefe  was  evidently  one  of  the  firft 
favourites  of  antiquity,  from  its  frequent  repetitions  in 
bronze  and  marble,  gems  and  coins.  Its  hiftory,  according 
to  thefe,  feems  to  be  this.  The  city  of  Perinthus  was  twice 
befieged  by  Philip  of  Macedon  ; the  citizens,  however,  by 
the  (trength  of  their  fituation,  their  own  valour,  and  the 
intervention  of  friends,  preferved  their  liberty.  As  their 
city  w'as  dedicated  to  Hercules,  they  reprefented  him  on 
their  coins  refting  from  his  labours.  The  Handing  figure 
is  the  Hercules  Farnefe,  which,  on  the  coin,  was  copied,  as 
ufual,  from  an  honoured  ftatue  in  the  city  ; molt  probably 
from  the  work  of  Glycon  the  Athenian,  whofe  country 
once  delivered  them  from  the  oppreflion  of  Philip.  The 
ftyle  is  later  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  thofe  precious  monuments  of 
art,  the  ancient  groups ; in  which  we  fee  the  fentiment, 
heroifm,  beauty,  and  fublimity  of  Greece,  exifting  before  us. 

The  group  of  Laocoon,  animated  with  the  hopelefs 
agony  of  the  father  and  fons,  is  the  work  of  Apollodorus, 
Athenodorus,  and  Agefander  of  Rhodes.  The  ftyle  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  introduces  it 
into  his  hiftory,  give  us  reafon  to  believe  it  was  not  ancient 
in  his  time. 

Zethu?  and  Amphion,  tying  Dirce  to  the  bull’s  horns, 
an  example  of  filial  vengeance  for  a perfecuted  mother,  is 
ae  heroic  in  conception  as  vaft  in  execution.  The  reftora- 
tions  of  this  group  are  fo  bad,  that  they  only  become  tole- 


rable by  fomething  like  an  affimilation  of  fpirit  in  their 
union  with  the  ancient  and  venerable  fragment.  It  is  the 
work  of  Apollonius  and  Taurifcus  of  Rhodes. 

The  group  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus,  in  the  Palace  Pitti 
at  Florence,  may  be  a marble,  from  the  bronze  of  which 
the  copyift  infcribed  the  name  of  the  original  artift. 

The  groups  of  Atreus,  bearing  a dead  fon  of  Thyeftes  ; 
Oreftes  and  Eleftra  ; Ajax  fupporting  Patroclus  ; are  all 
examples  of  fine  form,  heroic  chara&er,  and  fentiment. 
There  feems  only  to  be  one  reafon  for  their  being 
omitted  by  Pliny,  that  they  were  too  recent  at  that  time 
to  have  obtained  an  equal  rank  in  public  eftimation  with 
the  fine  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  their  immediate 
defcendants. 

The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  youngeft  daughter,  by 
Scopas,  is  an  example  of  heroic  beauty  in  mature  age. 
The  fentiment  is  maternal  affe&ion  : (he  expofes  her  own 
life  to  (hield  her  child  from  the  threatened  deftrudtion. 

The  feparate  ftatues  of  the  children  all  partake  of  the 
fame  heroic  beauty,  mixed  with  the  paffions  of  apprehenfion, 
difmay,  or  death. 

To  this  feries  belongs  that  fine  example  of  anatomical 
ftudy,  in  difficult  but  harmonious  compofition,  the  group  of 
The  Boxers. 

The  beautiful  and  interefting  group  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
feveral  other  fine  works  are  not  noticed,  becaufe  it  was  after 
the  times  of  thofe  great  mailers  who  were  looked  on  as  the 
ftandard  of  excellence  in  his  days.  It  is  mod  likely  to  have 
been  produced  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the  Py- 
thagorean philofophy  was  revived,  from  which  its  fubjedt  is 
taken. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  fculpture  did 
not  arrive  at  its  maturity  until  the  age  of  Phidias,  490 
years  before  the  Chriftan  era  ; and  Pliny’s  catalogue  of  the 
mod  celebrated  Greek  artifts  continues  160  years  later,  or 
to  330  years  before  Chrift.  After  which  time,  however, 
the  Laocoon,  and  feveral  of  the  fined  groups  and  ftatues, 
feem  to  have  been  executed  : nor  can  we  believe,  from  the 
admirable  bults  and  ftatues  of  the  imperial  families  dill 
remaining,  that  fculpture  began  to  lofe  its  graces  until  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines : and,  indeed,  fo  ftrong  were  the  (lamina 
of  Grecian  genius  in  the  art  of  defign,  that  after  the  time 
of  the  Iconoclaftes  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  when  the 
nobleft  works  were  deftroyed,  when  great  works  of  fculpture 
were  not  required,  even  then,  and  until  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  the  Greeks  exe- 
cuted fmall  works  of  great  elegance,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
diptychs,  or  ivory  covers  to  confular  records,  or  facred 
volumes  ufed  in  church  fervice. 

The  works  of  fculpture,  here  enumerated,  will  alfo  (hew, 
that  almott  all  the  greateft  and  mod  valued  productions  were 
of  marble,  and  not  bronze,  as  fome  have  been  inclined  to 
believe.  And  although  feveral  of  the  ftatues  mentioned  byr 
Pliny  were  bronze,  from  which  we  have  marble  copies,  yet 
all  the  groups,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  are  marble  ; 
and  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  ftatues,  as  the  Venufes, 
and  the  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  with  many  others. 

The  principal  fchools  of  fculpture  were  Athens  and 
Rhodes.  The  fculptors  of  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Toro 
Farnefe,  and  the  Coloflus,  were  Rhodians  ; and  it  is  almoft 
incredible,  that  from  this  little  illand,  only  forty  miles  long, 
and  thirteen  broad,  the  Roman  conquerors  brought  away 
3000  ftatues.  But  we  (hall  more  readily  believe  this  when  we 
recoiled  that  the  force  and  enterprife  of  thefe  iflanders  were 
fufficient  to  conquer  the  navy  of  Antiochus,  commanded  by 
Hannibal. 

Sicyon  had  long  been  the  work- (hop  of  metals  of  all 
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countries.  Egina  was  alfo  famous  for  bronze  fculpture, 
and  continued  the  Egyptian  ftyle. 

Etrufcan  fculpture  muft  be  confidered  entirely  the  work 
of  Greek  colonifts  and  their  difciples. 

The  Sicilian  fculpture  is  alfo  Grecian.  Some  of  their 
fineft  medals  in  particular  are  of  the  Corinthian  fchool. 

As  the  enterprife  and  tafte  of  the  prefent  age  have  refcued 
two  noble  examples  of  Grecian  fculpture,  the  pediments  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panellenius,  in  the  ifland  of  Egina, 
and  the  frieze  which  furrounded  the  interior  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicuros  at  Phygaleia,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
fome  defcription  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  figures,  which  were  decorations  of  the  eaft  and  weft 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panellenius,  were  found 
among  the  ruins,  nearly  under  the  fcite  in  which  they  had 
been  originally  placed : their  number  was  nine  in  the  weft 
pediment ; that  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  Minerva  ; the 
reft  feemed  to  be  combatants,  as  well  in  this  pediment  as 
the  fix  figures  in  the  eaft  pediment.  On  each  fide  of  an 
ornament,  in  the  centre  of  the  weft  pediment,  were  two  fe- 
male figures ; and  at  each  corner  of  the  pediment  the  re- 
mains of  a griffon.  The  ftatues  were  in  fize  fmall  nature  ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny’s  defcription,  partaking  of  the 
Egyptian  ftyle  of  workmanlhip. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicuros  at 
Phygaleia,  in  the  Argolis,  were  difcovered,  in  many  pieces, 
the  frieze  which  adorned  the  interior  of  the  temple.  They 
reprefented  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons, 
and  the  Lapithse  with  the  Centaurs.  The  compofitions  are 
grand  and  energetic  ; the  actions  are  natural,  original,  and 
elaftic  ; the  lines  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  are  beautifully 
variegated  by  the  draperies,  as  flowing  from  the  motion  of 
the  figures,  or  flourifhed  in  the  air  by  impulfe  of  wind  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  figures  and  countenances  is  heroic ; and 
the  general  ftyle  and  chara&er  of  the  work  refemble  the  alto- 
relievos  in  the  temple  of  Thefeus.  The  figures  are  about 
two  feet  high  ; and  the  whole  extent  of  the  different  baffo 
relievos,  taken  together,  about  ninety  feet. 

Of  Roman  Sculpture. — The  earlieft  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
without  doubt,  pra&ifedthe  fame  kind  of  barbarous  art,  which 
is  common  in  all  early  ftages  of  fociety  ; but  the  accounts 
given  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  Greek 
writers  of  indifputable  authority,  concerning  the  emigrations 
of  Greeks  into  Italy,  who  fettled  in  that  part  which  has 
been  called  Magna  Grecia,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole 
weftern  coaft  of  that  country,  together  with  the  evidence 
of  nearly  every  work  of  art  which  has  been  difcovered 
within  thofe  limits,  prove  fatisfa&orily,  that  all  the  early 
painting  and  fculpture,  worthy  to  be  called  fo,  are  properly 
colonial  Greek,  either  the  production  of  Greek  artifts  them- 
felves,  or  of  natives  who  were  their  fcholars. 

We  may  obferve  upon  their  coins,  that  they  all  feem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  earlieft  coins  and  weights  of 
Greece.  Their  earlieft  call  money  or  weights,  figned  with 
an  ox,  lead  to  a ftrong  fufpicion  that  they  were  imitations  of 
fimilar  weights  alluded  to  by  Homer,  which  had  relation  to  the 
value  of  an  ox.  Their  eaft  coins  or  weights  are  alfo  marked 
with  the  head  of  Janus,  with  two  faces  on  one  fide,  and  the 
prow  of  a (hip  on  the  other  ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
this  double-faced  Janus,  when  bearded,  is  only  an  imitation 
of  the  Greek  heads  of  Jupiter,  or  the  eaftern  Bacchus,  who, 
according  to  the  earlieft  fyftems  of  philofophy,  fees  that 
which  is  palt  and  that  which  is  to  come.  When  the  head 
of  Janus  is  without  a beard,  it  fometimes  feems  to  be  a copy 
of  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  fometimes  of  Mercury  : and  in 
order  to  leave  no  chance  of  being  deceived  in  the  perfonage, 
he  is  reprefented  with  the  petafus  or  hat  upon  his  head,  as 
well  in  the  double  as  in  the  fingle  head ; befides  which,  all 
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the  divinities  reprefented  on  fuch  coins  or  eaft  weights,  are 
but  copies  from  well-known  heads  of  Grecian  divinities,  as 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  Mercury,  Ceres,  &c.  ; and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  from  Grecian  heads  of  thofe  divi- 
nities not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phidias. 

Concerning  their  painting,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
make  the  fame  affertion  fo  pofitively  and  fo  extenfively  as  that 
concerning  their  coins  ; yet  we  muft  affert  that  the  fubje&s 
of  their  painting,  whether  on  walls  or  earthen  vafes,  reprefent 
Greek  philofophy,  Homeric  perfons  and  ftories  ; feenes 
from  the  Greek  tragedians  or  Grecian  facred  rites  ; and  that 
the  fuperferiptions  to  thofe  paintings  are  written  in  Greek, 
expreffing  Greek  names  of  the  artifts  who  painted,  or  the 
perfons  reprefented. 

The  fculpture  alfo  which  has  been  called  Etrufcan  has  the 
fame  Grecian  chara&eriftics  with  the  paintings  ; to  which 
we  may  add,  in  many  inftanees,  that  it  reprefents  Grecian 
arms  and  dreffes. 

The  accounts  given  by  Pliny  of  the  figures  of  the 
Roman  kings,  and  other  iliuftrious  perfons  of  early  times  in 
the  Capitol,  together  with  the  TerraCotta  figure  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  ; were  from  the  Grecian  fchools  of  art  efta- 
blifhed  in  Etruria  ; and  fuch  were  all  the  works  of  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architecture,  executed  for  the  early  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  pofleffed  any  works  of  magni- 
ficence or  diftinguiftied  merit,  before  the  Scipios  introduced 
them  to  an  acquaintance  with  Grecian  arts  and  letters. 

After  the  enormous  ravages  and  barbarities  of  Mummius 
at  Corinth,  and  Sylla  at  Athens,  the  Romans  ingrafted 
tafte  on  rapine,  and  exhibited  an  inordinate  cupidity  and 
oftentation  for  works  of  fine  art,  which  paffed  in  fome  in- 
ftances  for  patronage.  They  filled  their  palaces,  villas, 
theatres,  and  public  places  with  the  fpoils  of  Greece. 

Although  fome  general  heads  of  Greek  art  have  been 
already  delivered  in  this  differtation,  yet  as  Pliny  the  Elder’s 
writings  contain  fuch  fatisfaftory  accounts  of  Etrufcan, 
Italian,  and  Grecian  fculpture,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to 
give  the  Englilh  reader  thefe  accounts  in  his  own  words, 
which  were  collected  from  the  writings  and  treatifes  of  the 
ableft  and  moft  learned  artifts  among  the  ancients.  Pliny’s 
Natu-al  Hiftory,  1.  xxxiv.  c.  7. 

The  itatuary  art  was  familiar  is  Italy  in  ancient  times,  as 
is  (hewn  by  a Hercules  confecrated  by  Evander,  as  it  is  faid, 
in  Foro  Boario  ; which  is  called  the  Triumphal,  by  his  having 
on  the  triumphal  habit : befides  the  double  Janus  dedicated 
by  king  Numa,  which  expreffes  peace  and  war,  and  by  its 
fingers  fignifies  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  god  himfclf 
indicating  the  times  and  feafons  of  the  year.  There  are 
alfo  Tufcan  ftatues  difperfed  very  widely,  which  there 
is  no  doubt  were  made  in  Etruria  ; fuch  were  alfo  believed 
to  be  their  gods,  except  by  Metrodorus  Scepfius,  which 
furname  was  given  to  him  through  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  ; 
for  two  thoufand  ftatues,  when  the  Volfcians  were  con- 
quered, were  difperfed  abroad.  We  have  wondered  to  fee 
the  original  ftatues  of  ancient  Italy,  of  wood  perhaps,  or  mo- 
delled in  elay,  the  images  of  gods  dedicated  in  temples  until 
the  conqueft  of  Afia,  from  whence  came  luxury. 

It  will  be  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  firft  origin  of  expreffing 
likeneffes  in  that  kind  which  the  Greeks  call  modelling,  and 
that  it  was  prior  to  ftatuary.  This  would  extend  to  infi- 
nity in  a work  of  many  volumes,  if  any  perfon  Ihould  follow 
up  the  fubject  : every  one  does  what  he  is  able. 

When  Scaurus  was  edile,  three  thoufand  ftatues  made 
the  feene  of  a temporary  theatre.  Mummius,  when  he  con- 
quered Achaia,  filled  the  city ; but  dying,  left  his  daughter 
without  a dowry,  which  was  inexcufeable.  Lucullus 
brought  many ; from  Rhodes  there  are  as  many  as  three 
thoufand  ftatues. 
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Mutianus,  thrice  conful,  brought  not  fewer  from  Athens  : 
from  Olympia  and  Delphis,  it  is  believed,  a greater 
number. 

What  mortal  can  recount  thofe  which  are  moll  diflin- 
guilhed  or  noted  for  fome  reafon  or  other ; indeed,  to 
have  named  the  diftinguiflied  artills  would  be  a plea- 
furable  talk.  Their  number  alfo  is  infinite,  when  Lyfippus 
alone  produced  to  the  number  of  610  works,  which  were 
all  famous ; their  number  appeared  at  his  death,  when 
his  heirs  opened  his  treafures  ; he  was  ufed,  on  receiving 
his  payment,  to  depofit  a golden  denarius  for  every  work. 
The  art,  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  darings,  is  elevated  above 
human  faith.  One  example  of  this  fuccefs  we  (hall  offer : 
the  fimihtude  expreffed  is  not  of  God  nor  of  man.  Our 
age  faw  in  the  Capitol,  before  it  was  confumed  in  the  fire 
of  Vitellius’s  times,  in  the  chapel  of  Juno,  a dog  of  brafs, 
licking  his  own  wound,  whofe  moil  wonderful  and  un- 
equalled verifimilitude  fuggeited  the  reafon  why  it  was  dedi- 
cated : the  life  of  its  keepers  was  pledged  for  its  fafety. 
Innumerable  are  fuch  daring  examples  of  art  : maifes  have 
been  devifed  equal  to  towers.  Statues  which  are  called 
Coloifufes,  fuch  is  Apollo  in  the  Capitol,  brought  by  M. 
Lucullus  from  Apollonia,  a city  of  Pontus,  of  30  cubits  : 
its  expence  was  500  talents.  Such,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
is  the  Jupiter  dedicated  by  Claudius  Caefar,  which  is 
called  the  Pompeian,  from  its  vicinity  to  Pompey’s  theatre. 
Such  is  that  at  Tarentum,  made  by  Lyfippus,  of  40  cubits ; 
admirable  in  this,  the  hand  being  ftretched  out  and  in  danger 
of  being  broken  by  the  flormy  wind  ; the  artifl  therefore 
provided,  it  is  faid,  within  a little  interval,  an  oppofing 
column,  to  prevent  a great  wind  from  breaking  his  work. 
Confequently,  becaufe  of  its  magnitude,  and  the  labour  re- 
quired, Fabius  Verrucofus  did  not  meddle  with  it  at  the  time 
he  brought  from  hence  the  Hercules  which  is  in  the  Capitol. 
But  above  all,  as  objefts  of  admiration,  was  the  Coloffus  of  the 
fun  of  Rhodes,  by  Chares  the  Lindian,  the  difciple  of  Ly- 
fippus before  mentioned,  70  cubits  in  height.  This  flatue, 
after  56  years,  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  but  lying 
prollrate  it  was  Hill  a wonderful  fpedtacle  ; few  could  clafp 
round  its  thumb;  its  fingers  were  larger  than  whole  flatues. 
The  vail  caverns  of  its  broken  members  were  difplayed 
within  great  maffes  of  Hone,  whofe  weight  kept  it  fteadfaft. 
Twelve  years  it  was  in  making,  at  the  expence  of  300 
talents,  which  were  fupplied  by  king  Demetrius,  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  tedioufnefs  of  delay.  There  are  other  lefs 
Coloifufes  in  this  city,  100  in  number,  each  of  which  would 
ennoble  the  place  wherefoever  it  was  fixed.  Befides  thefe 
were  thofe  of  the  five  gods  made  by  Bryaxis,  who  made 
many  Coloifufes  in  Italy,  in  particular  an  Apollo,  which  is 
feen  in  the  Tufcan  library  of  Augullus,  50  feet  high,  of 
fine  brafs,  and  exquifite  workmanfhip.  Sp.  Carvihus  made 
a Jupiter,  which  is  in  the  Capitol,  from  the  breait-plates, 
helmets,  and  greaves  taken  from  the  Samnites,  of  an  ampli- 
tude to  be  feen  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  The 
reft  of  the  figures  which  are  before  the  feet  of  the  ftatue,  are 
alfo  from  his  file.  T wo  heads  alfo  are  admired  in  the  fame 
Capitol,  which  P.  Lentulus,  the  conful,  dedicated,  one  made 
by  Chares  above  fpoken  of,  the  other  by  Decius,  overcome  in 
the  comparifon  to  that  degree,  as  feemed  by  no  means  pro- 
bable, according  to  the  works  of  the  artift.  But  in  ftatues 
of  that  kind,  Zenodorus  in  our  age  has  excelled.  He  made 
a Mercury  in  the  city  of  Gallia  Arvernis,  the  labour  of 
ten  years,  which  was  afterwards  fo  approved,  that  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  Nero,  where  he  was  defired  to  make  the 
cololfal  ftatue  of  that  prince  110  feet  high,  which  Ihould  be 
dedicated  to  the  fun,  by  way  of  reverence,  and  which  is 
among  the  atrocities  of  this  prince.  It  is  wonderful  that  in 
his  workihop  there  does  not  remain  any  clay  model  of  this 


work  of  a large  fize,  but  there  are  many  firft  {ketches  in  fmall, 
like  firft  attempts.  This  ftatue  indicates  that  the  art  of 
founding  in  brafs  is  perifhed. 

Nero  had  prepared  liberally  both  gold  and  filver,  and 
Zenodorus  in  modelling  and  carving  is  not  confidered  as  infe- 
rior to  any  of  the  ancients.  When  he  had  finifhed  the  ftatue 
for  the  Arvernians,  Vibius  Avitus,  being  the  prefident  of  that 
province,  two  cups  were  fculptured  by  the  hand  of  Calamis, 
which  Germanicus  Caefar  highly  valuing,  gave  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, Cafiius  Syllanus,  his  uncle.  As  much  as  the  excel- 
lence of  Zenodorus  was  greater,  fo  much  may  be  found  the 
decay  in  works  of  brafs. 

The  ftatues  which  are  called  Corinthian  are  for  the  moil 
part  fuch  as  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  Such  was 
that  of  the  Sphynx,  which  Hortenfius,  the  orator,  received 
as  a prefent  from  Verres,  and  occafioned  a reply  from 
Cicero.  When  Hortenfius  laid,  in  altercation  with  him,  “ I 
do  not  underftand  your  enigma  Cicero  replied,  “ Vou 
ought,  for  you  have  the  Sphynx  at  home.”  Nero,  the  em- 
peror, it  is  faid,  took  about  with  him  a ftatue  of  an  Ama- 
zon. And  a little  before  our  time,  C.  Ceftius,  the  conful, 
always  carried  an  image  with  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  a tent  1 attained  by  four  {ingle 
ftatues,  of  which  two  are  now  dedicated  before  the  temple 
of  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  the  other  two  before  the  palace. 
The  art  is  ennobled  by  almoft  innumerable  leffer  ftatues.  Be- 
fore all,  Phidias  the  Athenian  made  a Jupiter  of  ivory  and 
gold.  He  alfo  made  ftatues  in  brafs.  He  flouriftied  in  the 
84th  Olympiad,  about  300  years  from  the  building  of  Rome. 
In  the  fame  period  his  emulators  were  Alcamenes,  Critias, 
Neftocles,  and  Hegias.  Afterwards,  in  the  87th  Olympiad, 
Agelades,  Callon,  Polycletus,  Phradmon,  Gorgias,  Lacon, 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopas,  and  Parelius.  Among  thefe, 
Polycletus  had  for  his  difciples  Argius,  Afopodorus,  Alexis, 
Ariftides,  Phrynon,  Dir.on,  Athenodorus,  Dameas,  and  My- 
ron. In  the  95th  Olympiad  flourifhed  Naucydes,  Dinomenes, 
Canachus,  and  Patrocles.  In  the  io2d,  Polycles,  Cephiffodo- 
rus,  Leochares,  and  Hypatodorus.  In  the  104th,  Praxiteles 
and  Euphranor.  In  the  107th,  Echion  and  Tfierimachus.  In 
the  x 14th  was  Lyfippus,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  Lyfittratus  and  his  brother  Sthenis,  Eu- 
phronides,  Softratus,  Ion,  Silanion,  who  was  admirable, 
none  being  more  learned.  He  had  for  difciples  Zeuxis  and 
Jades.  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  Eutychides,  Euthycrates, 
Dahippus,  Cephiflodorus,  Timarchus,  and  Pyromachus. 
The  art  then  ceafed.  And  again,  in  the  125th,  revived, 
though  allowed  to  be  inferior,  yet  approved  ; Antaeus,  Cal- 
liilratus,  Polycles,  Athenaeus,Callixenus,  Pythocles,  Pythias, 
and  Timocles.  We  {hall  pafs  haftily  over  the  moil  diftin- 
guiihed  of  the  celebrated  artitts  in  their  diitindt  ages.  A 
Venus  was  made  with  a kind  of  emulative  contention,  as  for- 
merly they  made  an  Amazon,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus  : that  work  was  approved 
which  every  artift  judged  to  be  next  in  merit  to  his  own. 
This  was  the  work  of  Polycletus  ; the  next  was  Phidias, 
the  third  Ctefilaus,  the  fourth  Cydon,  the  fifth  Phrad- 
mon. Phidias,  befides  the  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  no 
one  attempted  to  rival,  made  alfo,  from  gold  and  ivory, 
Minerva  at  Athens,  which  Hands  in  the  Parthenon.  Of 
brafs,  alfo,  before  that  Amazon  juft  mentioned,  he  made  a 
Minerva  of  fupreme  beauty,  from  which  it  received  the 
name  of  Callimorphos.  He  made  alfo  Cliduchus,  or  the 
key-bearer,  and  another  Minerva,  which  JEmilius  Paulus 
dedicated  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Alfo  two 
ftatues  clothed  in  the  pallium,  which  Catullu6  dedicated  in 
the  fame  temple,  and  another  which  was  coloftal,  naked. 
He  firft  difcovered  the  art  of  alto  relievo,  and  demonftrated 
its  merit.  - Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  the  difciple  of  Age- 
lades $ 
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ladeg  ; he  made  a ftatue  of  tender  youth,  called  Diadumenus, 
from  his  binding  on  a garland,  valued  at  one  hundred  talents. 
Alfo  one  called  Doryphorus,  from  his  carrying  a fpear,  a 
youth  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  made  alfo  what  by  ar- 
tifts  was  called  the  Rule,  feeking  the  lines  of  art  from  it  as 
from  a certain  law.  He  was  the  only  man  who  made  art  its 
own  judge.  He  alfo  made  a ftrigiliit,  and  one  throwing  a 
die  ; alfo  two  boys  at  the  dice,  which  are  called  Aftra- 
galizontes ; they  are  in  the  emperor  Titus’s  court.  No  work 
is  judged  to  be  more  perfeft  than  this.  Alfo  a Mercury, 
which  belonged  to  Lyfimachus,  and  Hercules  fuitaining 
Antaeus  from  the  earth,  which  is  at  Rome ; alfo  Artemon, 
an  effeminate  voluptuary,  who  was  called  Periphoretos, 
from  his  being  borne  about  in  his  couch.  He  was  judged  to 
have  perfefted  the  fcience.  He  was  alfo  highly  Ikilled  in  alto 
relievo,  which  had  been  firft  difcovered  by  Phidias.  But 
what  was  peculiarly  his  own,  he  found  out  the  balance  of  the 
figure  on  one  leg  ; notwithifanding,  as  Varro  reports,  his 
figures  were  fquared,  and  all  imitated  from  one  example. 
Myron,  born  at  Eleutheria,  the  difciple  of  Agelades,  was 
very  famous  for  a heifer,  praifed  in  celebrated  verfes,  whereas 
many  are  commended  more  by  the  ingenuity  of  others  than 
their  own.  Pie  made  a dog  and  Difcobolus  ; Perfea,  fea- 
monllers,  and  a fatyr  admiring  the  pipes  ; a Minerva ; a Pen- 
tathlos,  or  matter  of  the  five  exercifes  ; a pancratiaft  or 
boxer  ; a Hercules  alfo,  which  is  at  the  Circus  Maximus 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  He  made  alfo  the  monument  of  a 
grafs-hopper  and  locults,  to  which  Erinna  refers  in  her  verfes. 
He  made  alfo  Apollo,  which  the  triumvir  Antony  took 
away,  but  it  was  rettored  to  Ephefus  by  Augultus,  admo- 
nithed  for  this  purpofe  in  a dream.  No  artift,  for  multitude 
or  variety,  furpatfed  Polycletus,  or  was  more  accurate  in  fym- 
metry  ; but  although  he  was  fo  curious  in  the  reprefentation 
of  bodies,  he  did  not  exprefs  the  feeling  of  the  foul.  The 
hair  alfo,  and  the  pubes,  he  made  like  the  rude  ancient 
work.  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  furpafted  him  in  a Pan- 
cratiaft, placed  in  Delphi  ; and  alfo  Leontinus,  who  made 
the  pedeftrian  Aftylon,  which  is  (hewn  at  Olympia,  with 
Libys,  the  boy  holding  tablets,  and  one  bearing  apples, 
naked  ; a Syracufan,  alfo  lame,  the  fufferings  of  whofe 
ulcer  affeft  the  beholder ; alfo  Apollo  the  harper,  the 
ferpent  (lain  with  his  arrows,  which  is  called  Dicseus,  and 
which  was  taken  from  Thebes  by  Alexander.  He  firft  ex- 
preffed the  nerves  and  veins,  and  the  hair  alfo  with  accuracy. 

There  was  another  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  at  firft  a 
painter,  whofe  ftatues  of  the  feven  goddelfes  naked,  and  an 
old  man,  are  very  much  praifed.  This  artift  was  faid  to 
have  been  indifcnminate  in  the  likenefs  of  the  face.  The 
difciple  of  Rhegmus  is  faid  to  have  been  his  lifter’s  fon, 
called  Softratus.  Whereas  Tully  affirms,  that  Lyfippus 
was  his  difciple,  which  Duris  denies.  He  firft  became  a 
worker  in  brafs,  from  hearing  the  anfwer  of  Eupompus 
the  painter,  who  being  queftioned  who  ffiould  be  followed 
of  thofe  before  his  time,  anfwered,  (hewing  a multitude  of 
men,  that  nature  ffiould  be  imitated,  not  the  artift.  It  is  faid 
that  he  made  more  ftatues  than  others,  being  molt  prolific  in 
his  art ; among  which  is  a man  ufing  the  ftrigil,  which  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  placed  before  his  baths.  This  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  it 
where  it  was,  had  it  brought  into  his  chamber,  and  another 
ftatue  put  in  its  place,  at  which  the  people  of  Rome  were 
moved  to  refentment,  and  demanded  it  to  be  reftored,  which 
was  done.  Lyfippus  made  a drunken  piper,  a hunting 
dog,  and  a chariot  and  four  horfes,  with  the  fun  of  Rhodes. 
He  made  alfo  Alexander  the  Great  in  many  works,  be- 
ginning from  his  childhood,  with  a ftatue  of  whom  the 
emperor  Nero  being  very  much  delighted,  commanded  it  to 
be  covered  with  gold ; but  afterwards,  when  the  art  was  dif- 


covered to  be  deftroyed  by  it,  it  was  taken  off ; and  it  was 
efteemed  more  precious  with  the  cuts  and  fears  remaining  in 
the  work  to  which  the  gold  adhered.  He  made  alfo  He- 
phaeftion,  Alexander  the  Great’s  friend,  which  has  been 
afenbed  to  Polycletus,  who  was  ioo  years  before  him. 
Alfo  Alexander  hunting,  which  is  confecrated  at  Delphos, 
and  at  Athens  a crowd  of  fatyrs  : of  Alexander’s  friends  he 
made  the  ftrongeft  refemblances.  Metellus,  when  he  con- 
quered Macedonia,  brought  them  to  Rome.  He  made  alfo 
chariots  with  four  horfes,  of  many  kinds.  He  added  much 
to  the  art  of  ltatuary,  expreffed  the  hair,  made  the  head  lefs 
than  the  ancients,  the  body  more  (lender  and  dry  than  the 
ancients  made  theirs,  by  which  the  magnitude  of  the  ftatues 
appeared  enlarged.  The  Latins  have  not  the  word  fymmetry, 
which  he  molt  accurately  obferved,  by  a new  and  untried  rule 
in  changing  the  fquared  ftatues  of  the  ancients  ; he  faid 
they  made  men  as  they  are,  he  made  them  as  they  appear  to  be. 
He  left  fons  and  difciples  very  much  admired  artifts,  fuch  as 
Dahippus  and  Bedas  ; but  above  all,  Euthycrates,  although 
he  emulated  rather  the  conftancy  of  his  father  than  his  ele- 
gance, and  was  pleafed  with  the  auftere  rather  than  the 
agreeable.  Therefore  he  bell  expreffed  the  Delphian  Her- 
cules, and  Alexander,  Thefpis  the  hunter,  and  Thefpiades,  a 
battle  of  horfemen  before  Trophonius’s  oracle,  chariots  and 
four  horfes,  many  ftatues  of  Medea,  horfemen,  and  hunting 
dogs.  His  difciple  was  Tificrates  the  Sicyonian,  the  neareft 
to  Lyfippus  of  all  his  followers,  fo  that  their  ftatues  are 
fcarcely  diftinguilhable ; a Theban  old  man,  king  Demetrius, 
Peuceftes,  Alexander  the  Great’s  preferver,  worthy  of  fo  much 
glory.  Artificers,  who  have  brought  thefe  things  together 
in  the  volumes  they  have  compoled,  celebrate  Telephane® 
the  Phocean,  unknown  on  other  accounts,  becaufe  in  Thef- 
faly,  where  he  dwelt,  his  works  are  concealed ; otherwife  by 
the  fuffrages  of  others  he  is  equal  with  Polycletus,  Myron, 
and  Pythagoras.  His  Larill'a  is  praifed,  and  his  Wreftler 
with  the  thorns,  and  his  Apollo.  Some  think  he  had  no 
other  demerit,  but  that  he  gave  his  workfhops  to  Xerxes 
and  Darius.  Praxiteles  was  alfo  particularly  happy,  and 
alfo  celebrated  in  his  works  of  marble.  He  made  alfo  in 
brafs  beautiful  works  ; the  rape  of  Proferpine,  the  Sybil  or 
prophetefs,  and  the  drunken  woman,  Bacchus,  and  a moll 
famous  fatyr,  which  the  Greeks  call  Periboetou  : ftatues 
alfo  which  were  before  the  temple  of  Felicity,  and  a Venus 
which  was  confirmed  in  the  fire  of  Claudius’s  palace ; his 
marble,  famous  through  the  earth,  was  equalled  by  himfelf 
only.  Alfo  ftatues  called  Sthephufa,  Spilumene,  Oeno- 
phorus,  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  the  Tyrannicides; 
which  were  taken  by  Xerxes,  the  Perfian  king,  and  were 
fent  back  to  Athens  by  Alexander.  He  made  alfo  a youth, 
Healing  upon  a lizard,  which  he  approaches  to  ftrike  with  an 
arrow  : it  is  called  Sauroftonon.  He  made  two  ftatues,  ex- 
preffing  oppofite  effedfts,  a mourning  matron,  and  a re- 
joicing harlot : they  think  this  to  be  Phryne,  difeovering  in 
her  the  love  of  the  artift,  and  the  reward  of  the  woman : 
this  ftatue  polieffes  much  grace.  Calamis  made  a charioteer 
with  four  horfes  : in  his  horfes  are  never  found  any  defeat, 
though  he  is  thought  to  be  defeftivein  his  men.  The  fame 
Calamis  made  other  chariots,  both  with  four  and  with  two 
horfes,  in  which  the  men  are  not  inferior.  Nothing  is  nobler 
than  his  Alcmene.  The  difciple  of  Phidias,  Alcamenes, 
worked  in  marble  ; alfo  in  brafs  he  made  a Pentathlon,  who  is 
called  Encrinomenos.  But  Ariftides,  the  difciple  of  Polycle- 
tus, made  chariots  both  with  two  and  four  horfes.  AndLaena, 
by  Iphicrates,  is  praifed.  This  is  the  harlot  who  in  the  lyre 
and  long  was  the  familiar  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton, 
and  partook  of  their  counfel  in  the  Tyrannicide.  She  was 
tortured  to  death,  and  did  not  betray  them  to  the  tyrant ; 
wherefore  the  Athenians  willingly  hold  her  in  honour,  not 

that 
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that  they  celebrate  her  as  an  harlot,  but  they  have  made  an 
animal  of  her  name ; and  that  the  caufe  of  the  honour  might 
be  underftood,  they  forbade  the  artift  to  add  the  tongue. 
Bryaxis  made  iElculapius  and  Seleucus ; Bedas  made  Battus 
adoring  Apollo,  and  a Juno,  which  are  at  Rome,  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  Ctefilaus  made  a wounded  man  fainting  : 
in  which  might  be  underftood  how  much  life  remained  ; and 
an  Olympian  Pericles,  worthy  of  the  epithet.  He  was  ad- 
mirable in  his  art,  and  noble  men  he  made  more  noble.  Ce- 
phiffodorus  made  in  the  Athenian  port  an  admirable 
Minerva,  and  an  altar  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  faviour, 
in  the  fame  port,  with  which  few  can  be  compared.  Canachus 
made  an  Apollo  naked  ; it  is  called  Philasfius  in  Didymaeus  : 
it  is  of  the  vEginetic  mixture  of  brafs.  Alfo,  a deer 
fufpended  in  his  fteps,  that  a line  might  be  drawn  under  his 
feet,  retained  only  in  the  alternate  bite  of  his  hoofs  and 
heel,  fo  that  turning  about  his  teeth  to  both  parts,  he  ftarts 
from  the  repulfe  of  his  action  by  turns.  He  made  alfo  Cele- 
tizontes,  or  boys  holding  hatchets.  Chasreas  made  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Philip  his  father.  Ctefilaus,  or  Defilaus, 
made  a Doryphoron  and  a wounded  Amazon.  Demetrius 
made  a Lyfimachus,  who  was  prieft  of  Minerva  fixty-four 
years.  He  likewife  made  a Minerva,  which  is  called  the 
Mufical ; becaufe  the  ferpents  in  her  Gorgon  refound  to  the 
ftroke  of  the  harp.  He  alfo  made  Simenes,  the  horfeman, 
who  firft  wrote  on  horfemanftiip.  Daedalus  made,  among 
his  famous  works,  two  boys  ufing  the  ftrigil.  Dinomenes 
made  Protefilaus  and  Pythodemus  the  wreftler.  Euphra- 
nor’s  work  is  Alexander  Paris,  in  which  is  praifed  what  is 
intelligible  at  once  ; the  judge  of  goddeffes,  the  lover  of 
Helen,  and  alfo  the  flayer  of  Achilles.  His  is  the  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  is  called  Catuliana,  being  dedicated  in  the 
Capitol  by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus ; alfo  the  ftatue  of 
Good  Fortune  ; in  his  right  hand  holding  a patera,  and  in 
his  left  a fpike  of  corn  and  a poppy.  Alfo  Latona,  the 
child-bearer,  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  fuftaining  in  her 
arms  Apollo  and  Diana.  He  made  alfo  a chariot  with  four,  and 
another  with  two  horfes  : alfo  Cliduchon,  or  the  key-bearer, 
of  the  moft  perfeft  form  ; alfo  a Virtue,  and  Grsecia,  both 
of  them  coloffal ; alfo  a woman,  admiring  and  adoring ; and 
Alexander  and  Philip,  in  a chariot  and  four  horfes.  Euty- 
chides  made  Eurotas,  in  which  many  faw  that  art  was  more 
liquid  than  the  river  itfelf.  Hegias  made  MinervA,  and  king 
Pyrrhus,  highly  praifed  ; and  Celetizontes,  boys  ; and  Cal- 
tor  and  Pollux,  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer. 
In  the  Parian  colony  is  the  Hercules  of  Ifidorus.  Eleuthe- 
reus,  the  Lycian,  was  Myron’s  difciple,  who  made  (worthy 
of  his  preceptor)  a boy,  blowing  the  languid  fire  ; and  the 
Argonauts.  Leochares  made  an  eagle,  who  underftood  what 
he  took  away  in  Ganymede,  and  what  he  bore,  fcarcely 
touching  the  veft  with  his  talons  ; alfo  the  boy  Autolycus, 
viftor  in  the  Pancratium,  on  whole  account  Xenophon 
wrote  his  Sympofion  ; Jupiter  alfo,  thundering  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, praifed  above  all  ; alfo  Apollo  with  a diadem.  Ly- 
cifcus  made  the  boy  Lagon,  cunning,  falfe,  and  impudent. 
Lycus  made  a boy  offering  incenfe.  Menechmus  made  one, 
with  his  neck  bended,  and  his  face  prefling  his  knee:  this  Me- 
nechmus wrote  of  his  art.  Naucydes  made  Mercury,  and  a 
Difcobolus  ; and,  as  it  is  thought,  a perfon  facrificing  a ram. 
Naucerus  made  a wreftler,  drawing  his  breath.  Niceratus 
made  iEfculapius  and  Hygeia,  which  are  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome.  Pyromachus  made  a chariot  with  four 
horfes,  governed  by  Alcibiades.  Polycles  made  a Her- 
maphrodite, a noble  work  ; Pyrrhus,  Hygeia  and  Minerva  ; 
Phoenix,  the  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  Epitherfes  ; Stipax,  the 
Cyprian,  one  celebrated  ftatue,  an  augur ; here  was  the 
flave  of  the  Olympian  Pericles  burning  the  entrails  of  a 
facrifice,  with  a full  mouth  blowing  the  fire.  Silanion  made 


Apollodorus  the  moft  accurate  among  all  in  the  art,  and  hi* 
own  inimical  judge,  breaking  the  fcarcely  perfeft  ftatue, 
becaufe  he  was  unable  to  fatisfy  his  own  wilhes  in  the  art, 
and  he  was  therefore  furnamed  the  Madman  : in  this  he 
expreffed  not  the  man  made  of  brafs,  but  rage  itfelf ; 
a noble  Achilles  he  alfo  made,  and  Epiftate  exercifing 
the  athletae.  Strongylion  made  an  Amazon,  which,  from 
the  beauty  of  her  leg,  was  named  Eucnemon  : the 

emperor  Nero  always  carried  it  with  him ; he  alfo  made 
a boy,  whom  the  love  of  Brutus  of  Philippi  rendered 
illuftrious  with  his  name.  Theodorus,  who  made  the  laby- 
rinth at  Samos,  caft  his  own  likenefs  in  brais  : befides  the 
admirable  refemblance,  it  is  celebrated  far  the  delicacy 
of  its  execution  ; the  right  hand  holds  a file  and  the  left  a 
fquare  ; it  was  taken  to  Praenefte.  He  aifo  compofed  a car 
and  driver,  fo  fmall,  that  they  might  be  covered  with  the  wing 
of  a fly.  Xenocrates,  difciple  of  Tiiicrates,  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  Euthycrates,  excelled,  both  in  the  number  of  his 
ftatues,  and  compofed  volumes  on  his  art.  Many  artifts 
made  Attalus  and  Eumenes  fighting  againfi  the  Galatians. 
Ifigonus,  Pyromachus,  Stratonicus,andAntigonus, compofed 
volumes  on  the  art.  Boethius,  although  more  excellent  in 
working  filver,  made  a moft  beautiful  infant  ftrangling  a goofe. 
But  of  all  the  works  I have  mentioned  (fays  Pliny),  the 
principal  were  dedicated  by  the  emperor  Vefpafian  in  the 
temple  of  Peace,  and  his  other  buildings,  being  brought 
together  by  the  rapine  of  Nero  into  the  city,  and  difpofed 
in  fituations  in  his  golden  houfe.  Befides,  there  are  other 
artifts  equal  in  their  merits,  but  none  of  their  works  are  pre- 
eminent ; Arifton,  who  was  ufed  to  work  in  filver.;  Calliades, 
Ctefias,  Cantharas  of  Sicyon,  Dionyfodorus,  difciple  of  Cri- 
tias,  Deliades,  Euphorion,  Eunicus,  and  Hecataeus.  Among 
the  fculptors  in  filver  were  Lefbocles,  Prodorus,  Pythodicus, 
PolygnotU3 ; thefe  were  noble  painters  ; alfo  among  the 
fculptors  in  filver  ; Stratonicus  and  Scymnus,  who  was  the 
difciple  of  Critias.  Pliny  then  enumerates  thofe  who  made 
works  of  this  kind,  as  Apollodorus,  Androbulus,  Afclepio- 
dorus  and  Alevas,  who  made  philofophers ; Apellas  made 
adoring  females  ; Antigonus  and  Peryxiomenon  made  the 
Tyrannicides  above  fpoken  of;  Antimachus  and  Atheno- 
dorus  made  noble  women  ; Ariftodemus  made  wreftlers,  and 
a chariot  with  two  horfes,  with  their  charioteer  ; philofo- 
phers ; an  old  woman,  and  king  Seleucus  ; his  Doryphorus 
alfo  is  a graceful  work.  There  were  two  of  the  name  of 
Cephiflodorus ; the  firft  made  Mercury  feeding  the  infant 
Bacchus  ; he  made  alfo  an  orator,  with  his  hand  raifed  up, 
but  the  perfon  is  uncertain  ; the  other  reprefented  philofo- 
phers. Colotes,  who  worked  with  Phidias  on  his  Olympian 
Jupiter,  reprefented  philofophers  ; alfo  Cleon  and  Cen- 
chramis,  and  Challicles,  and  Cephis.  Chalcofthenes  made  a 
comedian,  and  an  athleta  ; Dahippus  made  a ftrigilift  ; Dai- 
phron,  Democritus,  and  Daemon,  the  philofophers.  Epigonus 
excelled  almoft  all  the  reft  already  recorded,  in  his  imitation 
of  a trumpeter,  and  a mother  piteoufly  embracing  her  (lain 
infant ; and  Eubolis  counting  by  his  fingers.  Mycon  made 
a beautful  Athleta  ; Menogenes  a chariot  and  four  horfes. 
Nor  was  Niceratus  inferior  to  them  all,  reprefenting  Al- 
cibiades in  his  attack ; and  Demaratus  facrificing ; his  mother 
lighting  a lamp.  Tificrates  made  a chariot  and  two  horfes  ; 
Pitho  placed  a woman  upon  it  ; alfo  he  made  Mars  and 
Mercury,  which  are  in  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome. 
Perillus,  whom  no  one  prifes,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  the 
tyrant,  made  a bull,  in  which  he  promifed  that  a man, 
by  the  power  of  fire,  might  be  compelled  to  bellow,  but  he 
himfelf,  by  a more  juft  aft  of  cruelty,  was  made  to  experience 
it.  Thus  a moft  humane  art  was  called  away  from  the  fimi- 
litudes  of  gods  and  men.  Was  it  for  this  that  fo  many  la- 
boured to  rear  an  art  that  it  might  become  a torment? 

Therefore 
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Therefore  one  caufe  of  preferving  his  work  was  that,  who- 
mever ftiould  fee  it  might  hate  the  hand  that  produced  it. 
Sthenis  made  Ceres,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  which  are  at 
Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Concord ; alfo  matrons  weeping, 
and  adoring,  and  facrificing.  Simon  made  a dog  and  an 
archer.  Scopas  worked  in  all  kinds  ; athletes,  and  foldiers, 
and  facrificers.  Batton,  Euchires,  Glaucides,  Heliodorus, 
Hicanus,  Lophon,  Lyfon,  Leon,  Menodorus,  Myiagrus, 
Polycrates,  Polydorus,  Pythocritus,  and  Protogenes,  who 
were  famous  in  painting.  Patrocles,  Polis,  Pofidonius,  who 
alfo  carved  excellently  in  filver ; they  were  Ephefians. 
Periclymenus,  Philon,  Simenus,  Timotheus,  Theomneftus, 
Timarchides,  Timon,  Tifias,  Thrafon  ; among  all  thefe  the 
moil  known  and  remarked  is  Callimachus,  always  his  own 
calumniator,  nor  did  he  fet  any  limit  to  his  accuracy  ; hence 
he  was  called  Cacizotechnos  : he  exhibited  memorable  ex- 
amples of  his  excefiive  attention.  His  are  the  dancing  Lace- 
daemonian females,  an  over-laboured  work,  in  which  all 
the  grace  was  taken  away  by  the  accuracy ; he  alfo,  as 
it  is  faid,  was  a painter.  One  ftatue  alone  of  Zeno,  Cato 
in  his  expedition  to  Cyprus,  did  not  fell : not  gratified  with 
the  brafs,  nor  with  the  art ; but  becaufe  it  was  the  portrait 
of  a philofopher ; this  we  obferve  by  the  way,  although 
it  may  turn  out  an  ufelefs  example.  One  ftatue  we  muft 
mention  and  not  pafs  over,  though  the  author  is  uncer- 
tain ; near  the  Roftrum  at  Rome,  a Hercules,  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  the  Elean  habit,  with  a frowning  face,  as  fuffer- 
ing  in  the  higheft  degree  from  the  tunic.  On  this  are  three 
infcriptions,  L.  Lucullus,  imperator,  from  his  fpoils  ; the 
other  is  the  fon  of  Lucullus,  a minor,  from  fenatus  conful- 
tum ; the  third  is,  T.  Septimus  Sabinus,  a curule  edile, 
from  his  private  property  reftored  to  the  public.  This 
ftatue  was  thought  worthy  of  fuch  a diftinftion.  Pliny, 
1.  xxxiv.  c.  19,  &c. 

Dibutades,  a Sicyonian  potter,  firft  found  the  art  of 
making  likenefl'es  of  clay,  in  Corinth,  by  the  help  of  his 
daughter,  who  being  in  love  with  a youth  who  was  going 
on  a journey,  fcored  lines  round  the  fhadow  of  his  face 
by  a lamplight  on  a wall,  which  her  father  imprefiing 
with  clay,  made  a type,  or  call,  and  with  the  reft  of  his 
pottery  placed  to  be  hardened  in  the  fire.  It  was  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Nymphaeum  till  Mummius  overturned  Corinth, 
as  it  is  faid.  There  are  thofe  who  fay  that  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus  firft  found  out  modelling  in  Samos,  before  the 
Battiades  were  driven  from  Corinth.  Demaratus  fled  from 
that  city,  and  in  Etruria  was  the  father  of  Tarquin,  the  firft 
king  of  the  Romans  ; he  was  accompanied  by  Euchira  and 
Eugrammus,  the  modellers ; by  thefe  modelling  was  firft 
brought  into  Italy.  Painting  them  red,  or  making  them 
of  red  clay,  was  firft  praftifed  by  Dibutades  ; he  is  the  firft 
who  added  malks  to  the  extremities  of  tiles  which  threw 
off  the  Ihowers,  which  at  firft  were  called  protypes ; after- 
wards he  made  eftypes,  or  moulds  of  them  ; hence  arifing  to 
the  top  of  the  temple,  they  were  named  models.  The  like- 
nefs  of  man  was  taken  from  the  face  itfelf  in  plafter ; and 
wax  was  produced  in  that  form  as  poured  into  the  plafter. 
Lyfiftratus,  the  brother  of  Lyfippusthe  Sicyonian,  improved 
this  invention  ; he  firft  determined  the  reprefentation  of  por- 
traits ; for  before  him,  they  endeavoured  to  make  them  as 
handfome  as  pofiible.  He  did  the  like  in  his  ftatues.  Such 
improvements  were  made  that  no  ftatue  was  produced  with- 
out a model.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  art  was  more 
ancient  than  calling  in  brafs.  Damophilus  and  Gorgafus 
were  very  eminent  modellers ; they  were  alfo  painters,  who 
exercifed  both  arts : in  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  there  are  verfes  infcribed  in  Greek, 
which  fignify  that  the  work  on  the  right  hand  was  that  of  De- 
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mophilus,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Gorgafus : before  this  all  the 
work  in  this  temple  wa3  Tufcan,  as  M.  Varro  fays.  From 
this  temple,  when  it  was  reftored,  the  furface  of  the  walls 
being  cut  away,  the  pictures  were  included  in  frames  ; the 
ftatues  from  the  roofs  alfo  were  difperfed.  Chalcolthenes 
made  unburnt  models  at  Athens,  in  a place  which  was  called 
Ceramicus,  from  his  worklhop.  M.  Varro  fays  that  he 
knew  a man  named  Polls,  who  made  at  Rome  bunches  of 
grapes  and  apples,  which  could  not  be  dilcerned  from  real 
ones.  He  alfo  extols  Arcefilaus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lucius 
Lucullus,  whofe  calls  often  fold  for  more  than  the  other 
works  of  his  art ; by  him  was  made  a Venus  Genitrix,  in  the 
forum  of  Casfar  ; it  was  placed  before  it  was  finilhed,  from 
the  hafte  of  the  dedication.  Afterwards  by  the  fame  hand, 
a ftatue  of  Felicity  was  to  have  been  fet  up,  but  both  defigns 
were  frullrated  by  death.  A cup  was  made  for  Ottavios,  a 
Roman  knight,  the  model  of  which  in  plafter  coll  a talent. 
Pafiteles  is  praifed,  who  fays  modelling  is  the  mother  of 
ftatuary,  fculpture,  and  engraving.  This  art  was  very 
much  ufed  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  in  Etruria.  Turianus, 
being  called  from  Fregillum  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  made  the 
ftatue  of  Jupiter,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Capitol ; it  was  a clay- 
model,  and,  as  ufual,  coloured  red  ; his  was  alfo  the  model 
on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  a chariot  and  four  horfes,  which 
has  often  Keen  fpoken  of.  In  this  way  he  made  a Her- 
cules, which  at  this  day  in  the  city  retains  the  name  of  its 
material.  Pliny,  1.  xxxv.  c.  43,  45. 

The  firft  of  all  who  were  famous  for  marble  fculpture,  were 
Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  born  in  the  illand  of  Crete.  When  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes,  before  Cyrus  began  to 
reign  in  Perfia,  that  is,  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  they  betook 
themfelves  to  Sicyon,  which  was  a long  time  the  workfliop 
for  the  metals  of  all  countries.  The  images  of  certain 
gods  they  publicly  placed  at  Sicyon,  but  before  they  had 
finifhed  them,  the  artifts,  complaining  of  fome  injury,  fled  to 
Etolia.  Forthwith  famine  and  barrennefs  invaded  Sicyon, 
and  direful  afflictions.  A remedy  being  afked  from  Apollo 
Pythias, he  immediately  anfwered,  “Let  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
perfect  the  ftatues  of  the  gods.”  They  were  intreated  to 
do  this  with  great  rewards  and  liberal  offers.  Thefe  images 
were  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva,  which  after- 
wards were  touched  with  lightning  from  heaven. 

In  their  time  there  was,  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  Malas,  a 
fculptor ; then  his  fon  Micciades ; and  then  his  grandfon  An- 
themius, a Chian,  whofe  fons,  Bupalus  and  Anthermus, 
were  famous  in  this  fcience  in  the  age  of  Hipponax,  the 
poet,  who,  it  is  certain,  lived  in  the  60th  Olympiad.  If 
this  family  had  traced  back  their  progenitors,  they  would 
have  found  art  to  have  originated  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Olympiads.  Hipponax  had  a Angularly  ugly  counte- 
nance ; wherefore  his  likenefs,  produced  in  a vulgar  joke,  was 
held  up  to  public  ridicule : at  which  Hipponax,  indignant, 
bore  fo  hard  upon  them  with  the  bitternefs  of  his  verfes,  as 
compelled  them  to  hang  themfelves.  But  this  is  an  error, 
for  they  made  a great  many  ftatues  afterwards  in  the 
iflands.  In  Delos,  where  the  fong  was  compofed,  they 
could  not  efcape  the  cenfure ; but  at  Chios  are  the  works 
of  Anthermus,  the  fon ; and  there  is  {hewn  at  Jafius  a 
Diana,  made  by  their  hands ; and  in  Chios  it  is  faid  there 
is  a Diana  of  their  work,  whofe  face  is  much  above  the 
fpe&ator’s  eye,  and  fo  contrived,  that  to  thofe  entering  the 
temple  fhe  appears  fevere,  but  to  thofe  going  out  fhe  ap- 
pears exhilarating.  At  Rome  their  ftatues  are  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  on  the  top  of  Apollo’s  temple.  In  their  country 
of  Delos  alfo  are  their  works,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos 
Diposnus  has  certain  works  at  Ambracia,  Argos,  and 
Cleone.  All  thefe  artifts  ufed  the  white  marble  that  comes 
' L from 
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From  the  ifiand  of  Paros  ; which  ftone  took  the  appellation 
of  lychnites,  becaufe  it  was  cut  in  the  quarries  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  as  Varro  writes.  Afterwards  a much  whiter 
kind  was  found  ; lately  alfo  in  the  quarries  of  Lunenfium. 
But  of  the  Parian  a wonder  is  told : the  ftony  glebe,  di- 
vided by  the  wpdge,  fell  apart,  and  an  image  of  Silenus 
appeared  within.  It  muft  not  be  omitted,  that  thefe  arts, 
both  of  painting  and  ftatuary,  fo  anciently  produced,  were 
taken  up  by  Phidias  in  the  83d  Olympiad,  332  years  after- 
wards : for  Phidias  brought  forward  the  art  of  fculpture  in 
marble.  His  Venus  at  Rome,  which  is  in  the  forum  of 
Odtavia,  is  a work  of  the  moll  beautiful  perfection.  He 
taught  Alcamenes  the  Athenian,  who,  it  is  certain,  is  diitin- 
guifhed  among  the  firft  of  the  Athenians ; whofe  works  are  at 
Athens,  in  many  facred  temples.  Famed  above  the  relt  is 
his  Venus  without  the  walls,  which  is  called  Aphrodite  in 
the  Garden.  It  is  faid  that  Phidias  put  the  finifhing  hand 
to  this  ftatue.  His  difciple  was  Agoracritus  of  Paros, 
fo  agreeable  to  that  age ; therefore  many  works  are  given 
about  in  his  name.  There  was  a trial  of  (kill  between  the 
matter  and  the  difciple,  in  making  a Venus.  Alcamenes 
conquered  not  by  his  work,  but  by  the  fuffrages  of  his 
city,  which  favoured  him  againit  a ftranger.  Under  the 
condition  that  it  (hould  not  be  at  Athens,  Agoracritus 
fold  his  ftatue.  It  is  furnamed  Nemefis.  M.  Varro  pre- 
ferred it  to  all  ftatues.  There  are  in  the  temple  of  Magna 
Mater,  in  the  fame  city,  works  of  Agoracritus.  Phidias 
is  undoubtedly  famous  through  all  nations,  which  have 
underftood  the  fame  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter.  That 
thofe  may  know  how  defervedly  to  praife  his  works,  who 
have  not  feen  them  ; we  (hall  offer  fome  arguments  relating 
merely  to  his  ingenuity ; without  comprehending  the  beauty  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  referring  merely  to  the  ltrufture  of 
the  Athenian  Minerva.  It  is  26  cubits,  compofed  of  ivory 
and  gold : in  her  Jhield  the  Amazonian  war  is  engraved  ; in 
the  fwelling  part  of  the  buckler,  and  in  the  concave  part, 
the  war  of  the  gods  and  giants  ; in  her  fandals  the  Lapithx 
and  Centaurs,  every  minute  particular  put  together  with  the 
greateft  art.  In  the  bafe  is  engraved  the  birth  of  Pandora. 
Here  are  gods  produced,  twenty  in  number  : Victory  is 
chiefly  admirable.  The  fkilful  have  admired  the  ferpent, 
and,  under  the  creft  of  her  helmet,  the  fphynx  of  brafs. 
Thefe  are  traufient  obfervations  : the  art  can  never  be  fuffi- 
ciently  admired,  whilft  it  is  known  that  he  was  no  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fuch  magnificence, than  by  the  fmalleft  things.  We 
have  fpoken  of  Praxiteles,  among  the  ftatuaries  of  his  age,  as 
having  excelled  in  the  glories  of  marble,  others,  and  alfo 
himfelf.  His  works  are  at  Athens,  in  the  Ceramicus.  But 
before  all,  not  only  of  Praxiteles,  but  on  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  is  Venus,  which  is  viewed  by  multitudes  who 
fail  to  Gnidos.  He  made  and  alfo  fold  two  ftatues,  one 
clothed,  by  means  of  which  it  was  intended  that  there  might 
be  a preference.  The  Coans  took  one  at  the  fame  price,  con- 
fidering  that  as  the  more  fevere  and  modeft.  That  which 
was  rejected  was  bought  by  the  Gmdians.  Immenfe  the 
difference  in  their  fame!  Afterwards  king  Nicomedes 
would  have  purchafed  that  of  the  Gnidians,  promifiug  to 
pay  the  whole  debt  of  the  city,  which  was  immenfe.  But 
they  rather  bore  all,  nor  without  caufe,  as  long  as  the  ftatue 
of  Praxiteles  ennobled  Gnidos.  Her  little  temple  was  wholly 
open,  that  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  might  be  viewed  from 
all  points ; the  goddefs  favouring  them,  as  it  was  believed. 
No  part  was  feen  with  lefs  admiration  than  another.  It  is 
faid,  a certain  perfon  was  enamoured  with  the  ftatue,  and  hid 
himfelf  in  the  temple  all  night.  There  are  in  Gnidos  other 
ftatues  of  marble,  by  illultrious  artifts : Bacchus,  by  Bry- 
axis  j and  another,  by  Scopas ; and  a Minerva.  Neither  is 
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there  any  other  fpecimen  of  the  work  of  Praxiteles  more  et* 
cellent  than  the  Venus,  that  (hould  be  recorded  among  thefe 
by  itfelf.  Of  the  fame  artift  there  is  one  a Cupid,  objected 
by  Cicero  againit  Verres : it  is  that  for  which  Thcfpia  was 
vifited.  It  is  now  in  the  Odtavian  Gallery.  His  is  alfo 
another  Venus,  in  a Parian  colony  of  Propontis,  like  the 
Venus  of  Gnidos  in  noblenefs  and  alfo  in  injury.  At  Rome 
are  works  of  Praxiteles : Flora,  Triptolemus,  Ceres  in  the 
Servilian  gardens,  Good  Fortune,  and  another  ftatue  of 
Good  Fortune  in  the  Capitol ; alfo  the  Maenades,  and  thofe 
called  Thyades  and  Caryatides ; and  Silenus  in  Affniu* 
Pollio’s  monument,  alfo  Apollo  and  Neptune.  Cephiffo- 
dorus  was  the  fon  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  heir  of  his  art  as  well 
as  of  his  eftate  ; whofe  work  of  children  embracing  is  at  Per- 
gamos,  a very  much  admired  and  a noble  performance  of  art : 
the  fingers  feem  to  imprefs  the  body  rather  than  the  marble. 
At  Rome  his  works  are,  Latona  in  a chapel  of  the  palace, 
Venus  in  Afinius  Pollio’s  monument,  and  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  which  is  in  Oftavia’s  portico,  iEfculapius,  and  Diana. 
The  fame  of  Scopas  contends  with  his:  he  made  Venus, 
and  Pothon,  and  Phaethon,  which  are  worfhipped  in  the 
facred  ceremonies  of  Samothracia  ; alfo  the  Palatine  Apollo. 
The  fitting  Vefta  is  very  much  praifed  in  the  Servilian  gar- 
dens ; two  chamxteras  or  companions  around  her  fitting  on 
the  ground.  Two  like  them  are  in  Afinius’s  monument, 
where  is  a canephoi  us,  or  man  bearing  a balket,  by  the  fame 
artift.  But  the  greateft  honour  in  Cn.  Domitius’s  temple,  in 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  belongs  to  his  Neptune  and  Thetis,  and 
alfo  Achilles  ; Nereides  fitting  upon  dolphins,  fea-monfters, 
and  hippocampi ; alfo  tritons,  and  a chorus  of'  phorci  and 
prides,  which  are  different  kinds  of  fea-monfters,  and  many 
other  marine  fubjefts,  all  by  his  hand.  This  was  a molt 
famous  performance,  if  it  had  been  the  whole  work  of  his  life. 
Now,  befides  what  has  been  faid  above,  we  fhall  fpeak 
of  things  of  which  we  are  not  certain.  A Mars  of  his 
work,  eoloffal,  a fitting  figure  : it  is  in  the  temple  of 
Brutus  Callaicus,  in  the  Circus.  Befides  a Venus,  in 
the  fame  place,  furpafling  the  Gnidian,  taking  a pre- 
ference to  that  of  Praxiteles : it  would  have  ennobled 
any  other  place.  Rome,  from  its  greatnefs,  has  caufed 
that  work  to  be  forgotten  ; and  the  crowd  of  bufinefs  and 
offices  draw  away  from  obfervation,  becaufe  admiration 
of  fuch  things  is  fitted  to  great  filence  and  more  leifure. 
Equal  doubt  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sofianus,  whether 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  made  by  Scopas  or  Praxite’es. 
Alfo  Janus  the  father,  which  Auguftus  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  dedicated  in  his  temple,  but  of  whofe  hand  it  is 
fame  does  not  tell  us.  Likewife  in  Curia  Odlavia,  there  is 
queftion  concerning  a Cupid  holding  the  lightning ; though 
at  length  it  is  affirmed  to  be  the  likenefs  of  Alcibiades  at 
that  age.  Many  other  things  are  in  the  fame  gallery,  which 
pleafe,  whofe  authors  are  unknown  : four  Satyrs,  with 
Bacchus,  one  of  whom  holds  a flying  garmert  over  his 
ffioulder  ; another  fimilar  Bacchus;  a third  quieting  a cry- 
ing infant ; a fourth  with  a cup,  fatisfying  the  thirft  of 
another  with  drink  ; two  winds  with  flying  wits.  Nor  is 
there  lefs  queftion  who  made  Olympus,  and  Pan,  and 
Chiron,  with  Achilles,  in  the  Septis ; particularly  when 
their  reputation  has  rendered  them  worthy  of  the  pledge  of 
their  keepers’  lives.  Scopas  had  emulators  in  the  iame  age, 
Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leoehares,  who  are  always 
fpoken  of  together,  becaufe  they  wrought  together  on  the 
Mauloleum.  This  was  the  fepulchre  of  Maulnlus,  king  of 
Caria,  which  his  wife  Artemifia  made  for  him,  who  died  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  It  is  a work  reckoned 
among  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  which  thele  great  art  ills 
made.  It  is  from  fouth  to  north  63  feet,  but  fhorter  in  front : its 
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whole  circuit  is  41 1 feet,  raifed  in  height  25  cubits,  fur- 
rounded  with  36  columns.  To  the  eaft  it  was  fculptured 
by  Scopas,  to  the  north  by  Bryaxis,  to  the  fouth  by  Ti- 
motheus,  to  the  weft  by  Leochares.  But  before  the  work 
was  finilhed,  queen  Artemifia,  to  whofe  hufband’s  memory, 
and  by  whofe  command,  this  work  was  built,  herfelf  died 
alfo.  They  did  not,  therefore,  recede  from  the  work, 
judging  this  monument  necellary  to  the  glory  of  their  art. 
Adjoined  to  them  was  a fifth  artift,  who,  above  the  pedi- 
ment, added  a pyramid  on  24  fteps,  contracting  like  a cone 
toward  the  fummit.  On  the  top  of  all  is  a chariot  and  four 
horfes,  of  marble,  which  was  the  work  of  Pythis.  This 
being  added,  the  height  of  the  whole  is  140  feet.  The 
Diana  in  the  palace  at  Rome  is  by  the  hand  of  Timotheus. 
In  great  admiration  is  a Hercules,  by  Meneftratus  ; and  a 
Hecate,  in  the  Ephefian  temple  of  Diana,  behind  the  build- 
ing ; in  the  contemplation  of  which,  the  keeper  of  the 
building  admonifhes  you  to  fpare  your  eyes,  fuch  is  the 
radiance  of  the  marble.  Not  lefs  ettimsble  are  the  Graces, 
in  the  veftibule  at  Athens,  which  Socrates  made. , The 
painter  is  another  perfon,  as  fome  think.  But  Myron,  who 
is  famous  for  works  of  brafs,  made  a drunken  old  woman, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Smyrna.  Pollio  Afinius  being  a 
man  of  ardent  courage,  wifhed  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
monuments  he  collected.  Among  thefe  are  centaurs 
carrying  nymphs,  by  Archefitas ; Thefpiades,  by  Cleo- 
menes ; Ocean  and  Jupiter,  by  Entochus ; Hippiades,  by 
Stephanus  ; Hermerotes,  by  Taurifcus,  not  the  celebrated 
carver,  but  one  belonging  to  Trallianus;  Jupiter  Hofpi- 
talis,  by  Pamphilus,  difciple  of  Praxiteles ; Zethus  and 
Amphion,  and  Dirce  and  the  bull,  the  cords  being  of  the 
fame  ftone : it  was  brought  from  Rhodes,  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius and  Taurifcus,  with  their  parent,  who  contended  concern- 
ing the  work.  Menecrates  was  feen  here  ; but  Artemidorus 
was  perfeft  nature.  In  the  fame  place  Bacchus,  by  Euty- 
chides,  is  much  praifed  ; Apollo  in  his  own  temple,  on  the 
portico  of  Oftavia,  by  Philifcus  the  Rhodian  ; alfo  Latona, 
and  Diana,  and  the  nine  Mufes,  and  another  Apollo  naked. 
He  who  holds  the  lyre,  in  the  fame  temple,  was  made  by 
Timarchus.  Within  the  portico  of  Odlavia,  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  the  goddefs  herfelf,  by  Dionyfius  and  Polycles ; 
another  Venus  in  the  fame  place,  by  Philifcus ; other  ftatues 
by  Praxiteles.  Alfo  Polycles  and  Dionyfius,  fons  of  Ti- 
marchides,  made  a Jupiter,  which  is  in  the  adjoining  temple  ; 
Pan  and  Olympus  wreftling  ; and  in  the  fame  place  Helio- 
dorus,  which  is  another  of  the  nobleft  groups  in  the  world  ; 
Venus  walhing  herfelf ; Daedalus  Handing,  by  Polycharmus. 
The  work  of  Lyfias  is  held  in  great  reverence,  from  the 
honour  which  it  appears  to  have  had  : it  is  in  the  palace  over 
the  arch.  Auguitus  Caefar  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of 
his  father  Odlavius,  in  a little  building  adorned  with  co- 
lumns ; alfo  a chariot  and  four  horfes  running,  'and  Apollo 
and  Diana  of  one  ftone.  In  the  Servilian  gardens  are  found, 
very  much  praifed,  Apollo,  by  Calamis,  the  fculptor ; Pytheas, 
by  Da&yhdes ; or,  as  other  copies  of  Pliny  have  it,  the  pydlse 
or  pugiles  by  Dercylis  ; Callifthenes,  the  writer  of  hiftory, 
by  Amphiftratus.  Of  many  the  fame  is  more  obfcure,  be- 
caufe  fame  in  great  works  is  obftrudled  by  the  number  of 
artificers ; for  each  cannot  occupy  the  glory  which  many 
equally  partake ; as  in  Laocoon,  which  is  in  the  emperor 
Titus’s  palace,  a work  to  be  preferred  before  all  both  of 
painting  and  ftatuary.  It  is  made  from  one  ftone,  both 
Eaocoon  and  his  children,  and  the  wonderful  connection  of 
the  ferpents,  by  the  conjoined  counfels  of  thofe  greateft 
artifts,  Agefander,  Apollodorus,  and  Athenodorus,  the 
Rhodians.  In  the  like  manner,  in  the  Palatine  palace  of 
Csefar,  abounding  with  approved  ftatues  of  Craterus  with 


Pythodorus,  Polydedles  with  Hermolaus,  another  Pytho- 
dorus  with  Artemon  ; a fingle  ftatue,  by  Aphrodifius 
Trallianus  alone.  Diogenes,  the  Athenian,  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa ; and  the  Caryatides,  on  the  columns 
of  the  temple,  are  approved  among  a few  of  his  works,  fuch 
as  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  temple,  becaufe  of  the  alti- 
tude of  their  place,  are  lefs  celebrated.  Unhonoured  i$ 
one,  not  in  the  temple,  a Hercules,  to  which  the  Car- 
thaginians a great  many  years  offered  in  facrifice  human 
vidfims.  It  Hands  on  the  ground,  before  the  entrance  of 
the  portico  that  leads  to  the  ftatues  of  the  Nations.  There 
are  Handing  the  ftatues  of  the  Thefpiades  before  the  temple 
of  Felicity,  of  which  one  was  loved  by  a Roman  knight, 
Junius  Pifciculus,  as  Varro  relates;  admired  alfo  by  Pali 
teles,  who  wrote  five  volumes  on  the  noble  works  in  the 
whole  world.  He  was  born  on  the  Italian  Greek  fhore. 
Rich  both  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  towns,  he  made  a 
Jupiter  of  ivory,  in  Metellus’s  temple,  which  looks  toward 
the  fields.  It  befell  him,  that  in  a fhip,  in  which  were  African 
wild  beafts,  Handing  at  a den  and  carefully  obferving  a lion, 
which  he  meant  to  carve,  a panther  broke  loofe  from  another 
den,  not  of  flight  peril  to  the  diligent  artift.  He  made  many 
works,  as  it  is  faid ; but  of  thofe  which  he  made,  the  names  are 
not  reported.  Arcefilaus  alfo  is  very  much  praifed  by  V arro, 
who  himfelf  had  a marble  lionefs,  as  he  fays,  and  winged 
cupids  fporting  with  her ; of  whom  fome  hold  her  bound, 
others  force  her  to  drink  from  horns,  others  kick  her  with 
their  {hoes : all  of  one  ftone.  He  made  alfo,  for  Coponius, 
fourteen  nations,  which  are  in  Pompey’s  Circus.  I find  Ca= 
nachus  ( fays  Pliny ) very  much  praifed  among  ftatuaries  for 
works  he  made  of  marble.  Nor  muft  Sauron  and  Batrachus 
be  forgotten,  who  made  the  temple  of  Oftavia,  included  i» 
the  portico.  They  were  Lacedaemonians.  They  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  rich,  and  they  built  this  temple  at  their  own 
expence  ; very  earneftly  hoping  to  have  an  infcription,  but 
it  was  denied  them,  notwithftanding  they  took  another 
place  and  method  to  obtain  it.  There  are,  at  this  time,  in 
the  volutes  of  the  columns,  the  fignification  of  their  names 
carved  : a frog  and  a lizard.  In  Jupiter’s  temple  is  to  be 
feen  a picture,  containing  articles  of  drefs,  and  all  other 
things  relating  to  women  ; for  when  the  temple  of  Juno  was 
completed,  and  they  carried  in  the  ftatue,  they  are  reported 
to  have  changed  the  moveables  ; and  that  being  guarded  by 
religion,  even  as  the  feat  partitioned  among  the  gods  them- 
felves  : in  the  temple  of  Juno  is  confecrated  that  which 
ought  to  be  Jupiter’s.  Pliny,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  4. 

Such  is  Pliny’s  account  of  ancient  fculpture. 

It  is  well  known,  from  the  teftimonies  of  later  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  fubjedl,  as  well  as  from  the  names 
of  Greek  artifts  found  on  their  works,  that  all  the  nobler 
produdlions  of  fculpture  executed  at  Rome  after  the  times 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  were  the  produdlions  of  Greek  artifts. 

The  bulls  of  the  twelve  Csefars,  from  Julius  to  Domitian 
inclufive,  are  the  fineft  produdtions  of  portrait  fculpture. 
The  whole  imperial  feries,  both  in  bulls  and  ftatues,  down 
to  the  emperors  Balbinus  and  Pupienus,  pofl'efs  the  higheft 
merit,  and  fcarcely  in  that  period  Ihew  the  decline  of  art  j 
but  from  the  time  of  thefe  emperors  to  that  when  Conftan- 
tine  fixed  his  capital  at  Byzantium,  the  decline  was  f@ 
evident,  that  the  life  and  beauty  of  former  times  were  nearly 
extinguilhed  in  their  produdlions. 

Before  we  quit  ancient  Rome,  we  muft  notice  in  a 
general  obfervation  fome  of  the  great  works  of  art  ftill 
remaining  in  that  capital,  which  could  not  be  properly  in* 
troduced  in  the  foregoing  feries. 

The  Trajan  column  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  menu* 
ments  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  moft  fuperb  column  in 
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the  world.  It  was  railed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fecond  century,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  ; in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  after  the  viftory  that  he  had 
obtained  over  the  Dacians.  This  column  is  admirable  for 
its  height ; and  more  ftill  for  the  beauty  of  the  bas  reliefs 
with  which  it  is  ornamented ; which  reprefent  the  firft  and 
the  fecond  expeditions,  and  the  victory  obtained  over  king 
Decebalus.  Thefe  bas  reliefs  are  corredtly  defigned,  and 
moft  beautifully  executed.  There  are  numbered  more  than 
2500  figures,  all  in  different  attitudes,  without  counting 
thofe  of  horfes,  elephants,  arms,  machines  of  war,  and  an 
infinity  of  others ; altogether  forming  a variety  of  ob- 
jects, which  no  one  can  fee  without  admiration.  Upon 
the  capital  of  this  column  is  a pedeftal,  on  which  was 
anciently  a coloffal  ftatue  of  Trajan  in  gilt  bronze.  In 
the  place  of  this  ftatue,  pope  Sixtus  V.  caufed  to  be 
placed,  in  the  year  1588,  that  of  St.  Peter  the  apoftle  in 
bronze,  which  was  modelled  by  Thomao  Porta.  The  fame 
pope  caufed  alfo  to  be  cleared  away  the  earth  which  en- 
cumbered the  pedeftal. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pedeftal,  or  bafe  of  the  column,  in 
one  of  the  fides  is  a door,  by  which  we  mount  to  the  top 
of  the  column.  The  ftair-cafe  contains  185  fteps,  cut  in 
the  fame  blocks  as  the  column  : and  to  them  are  made  44 
windows,  which  light  the  ftair-cafe ; and  there  is  on  the 
top  a baluftrade,  by  which  we  may  walk  around  and  enjoy 
the  profpeft  of  the  whole  city,  of  Rome.  The  height  of 
this  column  is  118  feet,  eomprifing  the  pedeftal  of  the 
column  and  the  ftatue  on  the  top.  The  column  alone,  with 
its  bafe  and  capital,  is  92  feet ; the  pedeftal  of  the  column 
is  17,  that  of  the  ftatue  9 ; the  lower  diameter  of  the 
column  is  1 1 feet  3 inches,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  part 
is  10  feet.  This  column  is  formed  of  22  blocks  of  white 
marble,  fixed  with  lead  one  upon  another.  The  lhaft  of 
the  pillar  is  in  23  pieces ; the  pedeftal  in  8 ; the  capital  1 ; 
and  the  pedeftal  of  the  ftatue  another. 

The  magnificence  of  this  column  anfwers  to  that  of  the 
ancient  forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  it  occupied  the  centre. 
The  Foruna  or  Square  of  Trajan  was  furrounded  by  grand 
porticoes,  and  the  edifices  were  built  with  the  greateft  mag- 
nificence after  defigns  by  the  celebrated  Apollodorus. 
Thefe  confifted  of  a temple  or  palace,  where  the  confuls  fat 
in  judgment ; the  temple  of  Trajan,  where  was  the  Ulpian 
library,  ornamented  with  ftatues  of  the  learned ; a fuperb 
triumphal  arch  with  four  equal  faces,  that  the  fenate  caufed 
to  be  built  to  the  honour  of  the  prince  after  his  death ; and 
a beautiful  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Trajan,  in  gilt  bronze  : the 
ftatues,  the  cornices,  the  architraves,  and  the  friezes  which 
ornamented  thefe  edifices,  were  alfo  in  bronze.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  defcribe  all  the  magnificence  of  this  fuperb 
fquare.  Trajan  caufed  a valley  to  be  filled  up,  and  levelled 
one  part  of  Mount  Quirinal,  to  make  a level  for  this  beau- 
tiful fituation. 

The  Antonine  column  has  given  its  name  to  the  place  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  ornament.  It  was  raifed  by  the 
Roman  fenate,  and  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  empire.  His  afties  were  enclofed 
in  a golden  urn,  and  placed  on  the  top,  with  his  ftatue  in 
bronze  gilt ; and  becaufe  he  had  not  obtained  any  one  great 
victory  in  war,  they  caufed  to  be  fculptured  around  the 
column  the  victory  over  the  Marcomanni.  Time  and  vari- 
ous revolutions,  and  above  all  the  fires,  which  had  been  an- 
ciently very  frequent  in  Rome,  have  much  damaged  this 
column.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caufed  it  to  be  repaired  in  the 
year  1589,  and  the  ftatue  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  bronze 
gilt,  to  be  placed  upon  its  fummit.  This  column  is  of 


white  marble,  furrounded  by  bas  reliefs  from  the  bafe  to 
the  capital.  The  artift  appears  to  have  taken  for  his  model 
the  Trajan  column ; it  is  of  the  fame  ftyle,  though  of  in- 
ferior execution.  The  whole  is  compofed  of  28  blocks  of 
marble:  it  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  116  in  height,  with- 
out including  the  ftatue,  which  is  1 3 ; and  the  pedeftal,  on 
which  it  is  placed,  which  is  9.  The  column  contains  a 
beautiful  winding  ftair-cafe  of  190  fteps,  which  conduft 
commodioufly  to  the  top  ; it  is  lighted  by  41  windows. 

The  arch  of  Titus  was  raifed  by  the  fenate  and  people 
of  Rome  to  the  honour  of  Titus  Vefpafian,  for  his  con- 
queft  of  Judea  and  the  taking  of  Jerufalem.  It  is  of  the 
moft  excellent  workmanfhip,  but  has  very  much  fuffered 
from  the  injuries  of  time.  It  is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
bas  reliefs,  and  two  fluted  columns  of  the  Compofite  order. 
Under  the  arch  is  feen  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  drawn 
in  a chariot  by  four  horfes,  accompanied  by  his  lidtors  ; and 
in  the  triumph  the  famous  candleftick  of  feven  branches,  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  other  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  was  raifed  by  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, to  the  honour  of  that  emperor,  for  having  fubjugated 
the  Parthians  and  other  barbarous  nations.  It  is  all  of 
white  marble,  with  three  arches  and  eight  fluted  columns 
of  the  Compofite  order,  ornamented  with  bas  reliefs,  of 
middling  fculpture.  It  has  fuffered  very  m.  ch,  and  becaufe 
it  is  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fo  well  judge  of  its 
beauty ; formerly  there  was  an  afeent  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  by 
a ftair-cafe  in  the  interior;  and  there  was  placed  upon  its  roof 
the  emperor  Severus  in  a triumphalchariot  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

After  the  famous  victory  obtained  over  Maxentius  by 
Conftantine  the  Great,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
caufed  a triumphal  arch  to  be  raifed  to  his  honour : 
it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  having  three  arches ; the 
two  grand  fronts  are  ornamented  by  eight  fluted  co- 
lumns of  yellow  marble,  and  many  bas  reliefs  of  very  dif- 
ferent merit.  Thofe  that  were  made  in  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine make  us  perceive  the  barbarity  into  which  the 
fine  arts  were  beginning  to  fall ; the  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  were  taken  away  from  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
prefent  fuch  beauties,  as  indicate  an  age  when. fculpture  was 
in  high  perfection.  Thefe  are  twenty  in  number,  of  which 
ten  are  of  a fquare  form,  and  are  in  the  upper  part ; eight 
are  round,  above  the  fide  arches,  and  two  others  more  large 
under  the  grand  arch.  All  thefe  bas  reliefs,  and  the  eight 
figures  of  Dacians  placed  upon  the  columns,  prove  them- 
felves  to  belong  to  the  expeditions  and  victories  of  Trajan. 

The  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  formerly  flood  in  the 
Flaminian  way,  now  called  the  Corfo,  or  principal  ftreet  in 
Rome  ; it  was  taken  down  by  Alexander  VII.  ; two  fine 
remaining  bas  reliefs  from  which  are  at  prefent  in  the  Capi- 
tol ; one  of  thele  is  an  apotheofis  of  the  emprefs  Fauftina, 
the  other  is  an  addrefs  of  the  emperor  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  figures  are  larger  than  life. 

In  general  obfervations  on  the  feuipture  of  the  arches 
and  columns  here  enumerated,  we  fliall  remark,  that  the 
earlieft  of  them,  the  arch  of  Titus,  muff  have  been  executed 
about  the  year  70  of  the  Chriftian  era,  confequently  when 
fculpture  had  loft  much  of  its  primitive  ideal  beauty ; we 
fhall  of  courfe  find  in  thefe  works  lefs  of  fublimity  and 
more  of  coarfenefs  in  the  forms,  confiding  of  fubjetfte 
which  were  confined  to  battles,  oftentations,  triumphs,  and 
acts  immediately  confined  to  them.  The  Roman  generals 
and  foldiery,  as  well  as  the  barbarians  whom  they  fought 
with  and  conquered,  are  reprefented  with  an  individual 
vulgarity  of  face  and  perfon,  very  different  from  the  choice 
feleftioo  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  Greece.  The  drefs  and 
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armour  are  more  complicated  and  divided  than  thefe  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  added  to  the  inferiority  and  confufion  of 
parts,  hill  augmented  by  the  introdu&ion  of  (hips,  bridges, 
piles  of  wood,  battering  rams,  catapults  and  other  military 
engines,  &c.,  wholly  omitted  in  the  works  of  the  bell  ages. 
The  contells  are  of  the  coarfelt  means,  and  of  the  moll 
brutal  force,  unalleviated  by  any  interference  of  iupreme 
beings,  and  unexalted  by  the  beauty  of  the  ancients.  With 
fuch  a cbara&er  in  the  whole,  the  fculpture  on  the  arch 
of  Trajan,  now  the  arch  of  Conllantine,  is  fuperior  to 
the  rell  of  thefe  works.  Upon  the  whole,  although  the 
bas  relief  of  the  apotheofis  of  Fauftina,  formerly  on  the 
arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  a more  fublime  conception, 
the  fculpture  of  the  Trajan  column  has  a great  variety  of 
natural  attitudes,  according  to  the  fituations  in  which  the 
perlons  are  placed,  and  the  relievo  has  that  general  breadth, 
which  is  belt  fuited  to  Ihew  the  outline  of  the  column  in  all 
views.  The  figures  and  groups  on  the  Antonine  column 
are  carved  with  a bolder  relief ; but  fuch  as  deforms  the 
lhaft  of  the  column  by  its  irregular  hollows,  producing 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  rock-work  to  the  whole 
outline.  The  fculpture  on  the  arch  of  Severus  is  Hill 
more  deteriorated  in  its  ltyle  and  conduct ; and  fuch  of  the 
bas  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Conllantine  as  were  executed  in 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  have  fuch  a Gothic’fm  and  barba- 
rity of  execution,  as  would  utterly  exclude  it  from  that 
clafs  of  fculpture,  which  has  moderate  pretenfions  to  fcience, 
or  any  preter.fion  whatever  to  fentiment. 

We  mult  not  omit  to  mention  fome  cololfal  llatues,  Hill 
exilling  entire  or  in  parts  in  the  city  of  Rome  : ill,  two 
colollal  llatues  of  marble  on  Monte  Cavallo,  Handing  be- 
fore the  pope's  palace,  each  nineteen  feet  and  a half  high. 
The  figures  are  in  the  prime  of  youthful  manly  beauty  ; the 
faces  are  of  the  highell  clafs  of  Grecian  beauty  ; the  figures 
feem  to  breathe  and  move ; their  pofition  is  advancing ; 
ivith  one  hand  each  holds  his  charger.  They  have  been 
called  Caftor  and  Pollux,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Alex- 
ander and  Hephellion,  alio  Achilles,  at  the  moment  when 
his  horfe  declares  the  will  of  Jupiter  ; on  the  authority  of 
two  coins  of  Nero  and  Adrian  ilruck  at  Corinth,  bearing 
on  the  reverfe  a hero  holding  a horfe,  much  refembhng  this 
group  ; it  has  been  called  Bellerophon  holding  Pegafus. 
One  of  thefe  llatues.  bears  the  name  of  Phidias  on  its  pe- 
dellal,  the  other  flatue  feems  to  be  this  original,  reverfed 
by  fome  other  artift,  to  Hand  as  its  companion  in  fome  con- 
fpicuous  fituation. 

In  the  cortile  of  the  Capitol  are  remains  in  marble  of  the 
coloflal  flatue  of  Domitian,  which  appears  to  have  been, 
when  entire,  about  forty  feet  high  ; the  head  and  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gullet  is  of  one  Hone,  and  about  eight  feet 
high  ; the  feet  are  each  fix  feet  long  ; the  knees,  elbows, 
and  fome  pther  fragments,  are  remaining.  It  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  naked,  to  have  Hood  ere£l,  to  have  had  a 
chlamys  hanging  on  the  left  arm  ; and  is  perhaps  the  fame  co- 
loffus  of  Domitian  as  that  defcribed  by  Philo  Byzantius, 
according  to  his  teflimonies  from  different  Latin  authors. 

There  is,  in  the  fame  cortile,  a head  in  bronze,  believed 
to  be  that  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  which  from  ot^her  re- 
maining fragments  was  a cololfal  llatue  alfo. 

The  equellrian  llatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  confiderably 
above  the  fize  of  nature,  in  the  centre  of  the  Capitol,  of 
noble  workman  Hup,  is  fufficiently  known  to  lovers  of  art 
by  the  prints  of  Perrier  and  other  artiffs. 

When  Conflantine  removed  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Byzantium,  he  and  his  fuccellors  are  faid  to  have  taken 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  as  many  of  the  fine 
works  of  art  as  they  could  poffibly  remove.  The  Greek 


artiffs  were  employed  in  their  own  country  to  decorate  the 
new  capital,  with  the  fame  magnificence  indeed  as  in  former 
times,  and  like  their  predeceliors  were  employed  in  the  caufe 
of  religion,  not  in  emulation  of  Phidias’s  Jupiter  or  Praxi- 
teles’s Venus,  but  in  the  caufe  of  that  facred  perfon  who 
difclofed,  and  of  his  followers  who  propagated  the  new  dif- 
penfation  of  mercy.  The  architects  were  employed  in  build- 
ing Sanfta  Sophia  and  other  great  facred  buildings  in  the 
city  ; and  the  painters  and  fculptors  in  the  illuffration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teffament. 

The  controverfies  of  religion  and  philofophy  had  been 
agitated  with  fo  much  violence  by  the  philofophers  of  Alex- 
andria againff  the  Chriffian  divines,  as  induced  the  fuccelfors 
of  Conflantine  to  abolifh  the  fchools  both  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria ; they  alfo  iffued  orders  for  the  removal  and  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  Pagan  idols  ; and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  it  is  believed  that  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis  by 
Phidias,  and  the  Venus  at  Gmdos  by  Praxiteles,  with  others 
of  the  moff  diilinguilhed  works  of  Pagan  fculpture,  were 
deffroyed,  either  by  imperial  orders  or  the  ravages  of  bar- 
barians. The  Iconoclafles,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  and  other  barbarous  people,  very  nearly 
deffroyed  all  the  remains  of  the  fineil  Greek  fculpture  in  the 
Eaff  as  well  as  in  weffern  Europe.  This  deffruftive  fury 
againff  the  arts  and  artiffs,  continued  with  interruptions  for 
two  hundred  years  , Hill,  however,  the  Chriffian  Greek  com- 
pofitions  from  the  Old  and  New  Teffament,  from  the  time  of 
Conllantine  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  were  followed 
as  examples  of  chara&er  and  compofition  by  the  revivers 
of  art  in  weffern  Europe,  down  to  the  times  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael. 

After  the  facking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Venetians, 
the  only  efforts  of  that  feeble  Hate  were  a few  faint  ftrug- 
gles  for  exillence,  previous  to  its  deftru&ion  by  the  Maho- 
metans. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  magnificent  fculpture  which 
adorned  Conftantinople,  we  fhall  infert  the  defcription  given 
by  Coniatus,  of  thofe  fine  works  which  decorated  this  city, 
before  it  was  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

The  Roman  conquerors,  who  were  of  an  avaricious  tem- 
per even  to  a proverb,  praCtifed  a new  method  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  unknown  to  thofe  who  had  taken  the  city  before 
them  : for  breaking  open  by  night  the  royal  fepulchres  in 
the  great  grove  of  Heroum,  they  facrilegioully  rifled  the 
corpfes  of  thofe  blefled  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  and  car- 
ried oft  whatever  was  valuable  in  gold,  rings,  and  jewels, 
which  they  found  in  thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead.  They 
fpared  neither  the  houfe  of  God  nor  his  minifters,  but 
ftripped  the  great  church  of  Santfta  Sophia  of  all  its  fine 
ornaments  and  hangings,  made  of  the  richeft  brocades  of  in- 
eftimable  value  ; but  they  no  fooner  caff  their  eyes  on  the 
brazen  ltatues  than  they  ordered  them  to  be  melted  down. 
The  fine  llatue  of  Juno  in  brafs,  which  Hood  in  the  forum 
of  Conllantine,  they  chopped  to  pieces  and  threw  into  the 
forge.  The  head  of  this  llatue  was  fo  large,  that  four  yoke 
of  oxen  could  fcarcely  drag  it.  On  the  bafe  of  it  was 
cut,  in  baffo  relievo,  the  figure  of  Paris  prefenting  Venus 
with  the  apple  of  difcord.  The  noble  quadrilateral 
pillar,  fupported  by  feveral  ranges  of  pillars,  and  which 
by  its  height  overlooked  the  whole  city,  and  was  both  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  the  curious  fpeftator,  Ihared  the  fame 
fate.  This  lofty  column  was  adorned  with  rural  reprefenta- 
tions  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  folds  of  cattle,  and  of  Iheep 
bleating  and  lambs  frilking  and  playing,  &c.  There  was 
alfo  engraved  upon  it  a view  of  the  fea  and  fea-gods,  fome 
of  whom  were  catching  filh  with  their  hands,  others  order- 
ing their  nets,  then  diving  to  the  bottom,  while  fome  in  a 
9 wanton 
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wanton  manner  were  throwing  ball*  to  one  another:  This 

pillar  fupported  a pyramid  on  the  top  of  it,  on  which  was 
placed  the  ftatue  of  a woman,  which  turned  about  with  the 
wind,  and  was  therefore  called  Anemode.  This  excellent 
piece  was  alfo  melted  down  for  coinage,  as  was  alfo  an 
equeftrian  ltatue,  fixed  upon  a quadrilateral  pedeftal  in  the 
Tauris.  This  was  a bold  figure,  of  an  heroic  countenance, 
and  furprifing  ftature.  He  was  faid  by  fome  to  be  one  of 
the  fpies  who  were  fent  by  Jolhua,  the  fon  of  Nun.  With 
one  hand  he  pointed  eaftward,  with  the  other  to  the  weft. 
But  this  ftatue  was  generally  reported  to  be  Bellerophon 
fitting  upon  Pegafus ; for  the  horfe  was  without  a bridle, 
as  Pegafus  is  moltly  figured,  fcouring  the  plain,  defpifing  a 
rider,  flying  and  driving  about  in  a headftrong  manner.  This 
horfe  and  his  rider  were  alfo  melted  down  ; the  barbarous 
foldiers  exprefling  their  utmoft  fury  againft  the  fineft  ftatues 
and  mod  curious  pieces  of  workmanfhip  in  the  Hippocum. 
The  great  ftatue  of  the  Hefperian  Hercules,  which  was  fixed 
upon  a magnificent  pedeftal,  and  clothed  in  a lion’s  Ikin, 
which  feemed  to  live  and  affright  the  fpedlators  with  his 
tremendous  voice,  felt  the  effe&s  of  military  power.  He 
was  not  armed  with  his  quiver,  his  bow  or  his  club  ; but 
ftretching  out  his  right  leg  and  arm,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
left  knee,  and  leaning  upon  his  left  elbow  with  his  hand 
open,  fupported  his  head  in  a thoughtful  manner,  feeming 
to  lament  his  misfortunes.  This  figure  was  broad-chefted, 
the  Ihoulders  were  large,  the  hair  long,  curled,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  waift  ; the  arms  were  brawny,  and  as  long  as  thofe 
made  by  Lyfimachus,  which  was  the  original  of  this,  and 
was  the  firit  and  laft  mafterpiece  of  his  Ikill.  In  Ihort,  of 
fuch  a Itupendous  fize  was  this  ftatue,  that  his  wrilt  was  as 
thick  as  a man’s  body,  and  his  leg  equal  in  height  to  any 
ordinary  perfon.  This  noble  ftatue  did  not  efcape  the 
rage  of  thefe  mighty  pretenders  to  virtue  and  honour. 
Befides  this  they  alfo  carried  away  the  image  of  the  afs  and 
his  driver,  which  figures  were  fet  up  originally  by  Auguftus 
Caefar  at  Adtium,  of  whom  the  ftory  reports,  that  when  he 
went  out  privately  in  the  night  time,  to  take  a view  of  An- 
tony’s camp,  he  met  a man  driving  an  afs,  and  alking  him 
who  he  was  and  where  he  was  going  ? the  man  anfwered, 
“ my  name  is  Nicon  and  my  afs’s  name  Nicander,  and  I am 
going  to  Caefar’s  army.”  The  ftatues  of  the  hyaena,  and  of 
the  wolf  which  fuckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  underwent 
the  fame  fate,  and  were  coined  into  little  brazen  ftaters.  The 
feveral  ftatues  alfo  ; of  a man  fighting  with  a lion  ; of  the 
horfe  Neilous  covered  with  fcales  behind ; of  an  elephant 
with  a moving  probofcis  ; of  the  fphynxes,  beautiful  as 
women  and  terrible  as  beads,  which  can  occafionally  walk 
or  fly  in  the  air  ; there  was  alfo  the  ftatue  of  a wild  horfe, 
pricking  up  his  ears,  curvetting  and  prancing  : — this  and 
old  Sylla  were  ferved  in  the  fame  manner.  She  was  figured 
like  a woman  to  the  waift,  with  a grim  frightful  look,  juft 
as  fhe  appeared  when  (he  fent  her  dogs  to  deftroy  Ulyffes. 
There  was  alfo  placed  in  the  Hippocum  a brazen  eagle, 
which  was  the  invention  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  a cele- 
brated monument  of  his  forcery.  This  impoftor  being  re- 
quefted  by  the  Byzantines  to  heal  them  of  the  bitings  of 
ferpents,  which  were  then  common  among  them,  ufing  charms 
and  diabolical  ceremonies  placed  this  eagle  upon  a pillar. 
It  was  a pleafant  fight  enough,  and  deferved  to  be  more  nar- 
rowly infpefted,  for  it  made  an  agreeable  harmony,  and  lefs 
dangerous  than  the  Syrens.  Its  wings  were  ftretched  out  as 
ready  for  flight,  and  it  was  trampling  upon  a ferpent,  which 
wreathed  itfelf  about  the  eagle.  The  ferpent  feemed  to 
make  the  utmoft  effort  to  bite  the  eagle  ; the  eagle  looked 
briflc  and  lively,  and  feemed  to  have  obtained  the  vidtory, 
and  to  be  ready  to  bear  hina  through  the  air  in  triumph,  de- 


noting that  the  ferpents  that  tormented  the  Byzantines  woukf 
hurt  them  no  more,  but  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  handled  and 
ffroked  by  them.  But  thefe  were  not  the  only  curiofities  to 
be  obferved  in  this  aquiline  ftatue  ; for  the  twelve  hours 
were  engraven  under  his  wings,  under  each  wing  fix,  which 
{hewed  the  hour  of  the  day,  by  the  fun  darting  through  a 
hole  in  each  wing  made  for  that  purpofe.  There  was  alfo  a 
fine  ftatue  of  Helen,  whofe  charms  laid  Troy  in  ruins  ; her 
fine  proportions,  in  breathing  brafs,  captivated  all  beholders; 
her  habit  fat  loofe  upon  her,  which  difcovered  too  great  an 
inclination  to  gallantry  ; her  long  and  delicate  hair  feemed 
to  wave  in  the  wind  ; it  was  braided  with  gold  and  jewels  ; 
her  robe  was  girt  about  her  and  falling  down  to  the  knee  ; 
her  lips  feemed  like  opening  rofes,  you  would  fancy  they 
moved  ; and  fuch  an  agreeable  fmile  brightened  her  coun- 
tenance, as  entertained  the  fpecfator’s  eye  with  pleafure. 
There  was  alfo  placed  upon  a pillar  a more  modern  ftatue  of 
a woman.  Her  hair  hung  down  behind,  combed  clofe  down 
from  the  forehead  backwards,  not  braided  up  but  bending, 
as  if  to  the  hand  of  the  fpedlator.  Upon  the  right  hand  of 
this  ftatue  flood  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  a man  ; the  horfe 
ftood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  bore  a cup  with  liquor.  The 
rider  was  of  a large  fize  ; his  body  completely  armed  ; his 
legs  and  feet  covered  with  greaves  ; his  air  was  manly,  rough, 
and  warlike.  His  horfe  was  mettlefome  and  high  couraged, 
pricking  up  his  ears  as  if  he  heard  the  trumpet  ; his  neck 
was  high,  his  look  fierce,  as  eager  for  the  battle,  rearing 
up  his  fore-feet  and  prancing  as  a war  horfe.  Near  this  fta- 
tue, hard  by  the  eaftern  goal  called  Rufius,  were  a range  of 
ftatues  of  charioteers,  dextrous  in  driving  the  chariot  and 
turning  the  goal.  They  were  very  bufy  in  managing  their 
bridles  and  fmacking  their  whips,  and  directing  their  horfes, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  fteadily  upon  the  goal.  There  feemed 
to  be  deferibed  in  thefe  figures  all  the  tumult  and  fury  of  a 
chariot  race,  with  the  molt  vigorous  ftruggle  for  vidtory. 
But  what  excited  the  greateft  admiration  was  a large  pedeftal, 
having  on  it  an  animal  call  in  brafs  as  large  as  an  ox,  with 
a fhort  tail  and  a moderate  dew  lap,  fomething  like  the 
Egyptian  cattle  ; it  had  no  hoofs  ; it  held  in  its  teeth,  ready 
to  ftrangle,  another  animal,  clothed  all  over  with  fcales  that 
feemed  impenetrable.  This  appeared  to  be  a bafililk ; it  had  a 
mouth  fomewhat  like  a ferpent’s.  Thefe  figures  feemed  to 
reprefent  an  odd  kind  of  fight,  each  of  them  furioufly  ftriv- 
ing  for  vidtory.  The  creature  which  feemed  to  be  the  bafi- 
lilk  was  in  colour  like  a frog,  and  was  all  over  bloated  from 
head  to  foot ; he  was  cafting  out  his  venom  upon  his  an- 
tagonift,  to  deftroy  him,  while  he  was  reprefer.ted  as  bear- 
ing upon  one  knee  and  in  a languifhing  ftate.  There  was 
alio  a figure  of  another  animal,  in  whofe  jaws  was  repre- 
fented  a fmaller  creature  whofe  mouth  was  open,  as  almoft 
choaked  by  the  teeth,  which  held  him,  ftrugghng  to  get 
loofe  but  to  no  purpofe.  His  tail,  which  was  very  Ihort, 
feemed  to  tremble ; his  Ihoulders,  his  fore-feet,  and  a part 
of  his  body,  were  hid  in  the  mouth  of  his  enemy  and  maftied 
by  his  jaws.  This  is  the  cafe  with  nations  and  kingdoms, 
which  thus  mutually  deftroy  one  another. 

For  further  fatisfadlion  concerning  the  ftate  of  fculpture 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  a Ihort  defeription  of  the 
column  of  Theodofius,  eredled  at  Conftantinople,  will  be 
added. 

This  column  was,  in  its  general  fhape  and  fize,  an  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Trajan  in  Rome  ; although,  by  the  deferip- 
tion of  fuch  travellers  as  faw  it  Handing,  it  appears  to  have 
been  larger,  and  formed  of  the  fame  material,  ftatuary  mar- 
ble, decorated  like  that  column,  with  a fpiral  bas  relief, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  (haft,  furmounted  by  a 
ftatue  of  the  emperor.  The  pedeftal  was  covered  with  mi* 
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lltary  bat  reliefs,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  the  emperor, 
fitting,  crowned  by  two  vi&ories,  with  a glory,  including 
thecrofs.  The  fiiaftof  the  column  was  drawn  by  Gentile 
Bellini  ; the  fubjefts  are,  the  triumphal  entry  of  Theo- 
dofius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  as  it  is  believed,  with  the 
captive  Goths  and  Lefl'er  Tartars;  their  idols,  kings,  gene- 
rals, waggons,  horfes,  dromedaries,  elephants,  and  oxen  ; 
the  captive  multitude,  with  emblematical  figures,  repre- 
fenting  the  city  of  Conftantinople : and  the  various  figures  of 
the  virtues,  complimentary  to  the  emperors,  particularly  re- 
lating to  their  valour  and  clemency.  Whoever  defires  to  be 
more  particularly  informed  of  the  remains  of  ancient  fculp- 
ture  which  decorated  Conftantinople,  may  confult  Gyllius 
and  Du  Frefne,  and  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Of  Modern  Sculpture. — From  the  fourth  century  the  art 
continued  to  decline,  by  the  inroads,  firlt  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens : and  this  decline 
is  manifeil  in  fragments  and  ruins  of  the  ages  as  they  fucceed 
each  other. 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  eftablilhed  the  feat  of 
bis  kingdom  at  Ravenna  ; his  reign  was  long,  and  as  he 
very  much  loved  building,  he  applied  himfelf  in  his  capital, 
and  at  Rome,  and  in  the  principal  places  of  Romania  and 
Lombardy,  to  build  feverai  palaces  and  churches,  which  are 
yet  to  be  feen,  all  of  them  of  a rude  character,  remote  from 
the  principles  of  architect ure,  and  the  exait  rules  of  the 
ancients ; he  caufed  palaces  to  be  built  at  Ravenna,  Pavia, 
and  Modena,  after  a barbarous  way  ; which  were  rather 
great  and  rich  than  of  good  architecture.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Rimini,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin at  Ravenna,  and  of  the  temple  of  St.  John,  built  in  the 
fame  city  in  the  year  438,  by  Gallia  Placidia. 

The  capitals  of  columns  in  buildings  erefted  by  Theodoric 
and  his  family,  are  grofs  copies  from  the  ancient  Doric  and 
Ionic,  in  which  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  outline  : the 
leaves  and  volutes  are  without  relief ; the  whole  mafles  are 
coarfe,  and  without  effeft  : the  fculpture  of  baflo  relievo 
on  the  farcophagus  of  this  king  and  his  family  at  Rimini, 
which  reprefents  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  is  without 
defign,  and  of  the  rudeit  workmanlhip. 

The  church  of  St.  Vitalis  was  built  at  Ravenna  in  547. 
Queen  Theodolinda  caufed  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tift  to  be  built  at  Monza,  where  was  painted  the  hiftory  of 
the  Lombards  ; her  daughter,  queen  Gundiperga,  cauted  a 
church  to  be  built  at  Pavia.  They  are  all  of  the  ancient 
Gothic. 

By  the  ancient  Gothic  is  here  meant  a grofs  imitation  of 
the  Roman  buildings  and  Roman  feulpture,  without  har- 
mony, proportion  of  parts,  or  defign,  as  nearly  as  thefe 
unpra&ifed  barbarians  could  imitate  from  the  ruins  of  Ro- 
man buildings,  without  any  fcience,  and  with  clumfy  mfl.ru- 
inents. 

If  the  Gothic  kings  who  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion 
had  their  painters,  fculptors,  and  architects,  they  had  alfo,  to 
counteract  thefe,  cruel  wars  to  fupport  againft  the  barba- 
rians, who  ftill  remained  averfe  to  art  and  fcience  ; all  Europe 
was  involved  in  fuch  coqfufion,  that  little  fatisfaCtion  can  be 
derived  from  the  hiflories,  and  ftill  lefs  from  the  few  barba- 
rous remaining  works. 

In  the  year  496,  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  con- 
verted to  Chriflianity  ; he  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  at  Paris,  which  is  now  called  St.  Genevitve.  The 
fame  rude  workmanlhip  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain, 
built  by  Childebert,  fon  of  this  king.  Although  thefe  two 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  deflroyed  in  the 
French  revolution,  yet  fpecimens  of  the  fculpture  are  pre- 
ferved  among  the  French  monuments  at  the  church  of  the 


Little  Augufting ; fome  of  which,  faid  to  be  of  this  age? 
appear  to  be  much  later,  as  the  ftatues  of  the  kings  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Germain  de  Prez,  which  appear  rather  to 
have  been  done  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  capitals 
in  this  collection  of  the’  age  of  Charlemagne,  brought 
from  St.  Denis,  exhibit  fculpture,  if  fculpture  it  may  be 
called,  in  its  lowelt  ftate  of  abatement  ; it  is  wanting  in 
every  principle  of  art,  both  of  defign  and  execution,  and  it 
is  not  without  attention  that  you  can  difcover  that  its  effort* 
were  intended  for  the  reprefentation  of  human  figures. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  fiate  of  fculpture  in  France 
will  anfwer  equally  well  for  every  thing  that  was  done  in 
England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  throughout  the  continent, 
at  this  tirne. 

In  the  year  805,  Charlemagne  built  the  church  of  the 
Apoftles  in  Florence,  which  has  always  been  efteemed  by 
architeCfs  of  Angular  beauty,  fo  that  Brunilefchi  took  it  as 
a model  fo  long  afterwards  as  the  year  1400. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  terrors  of  the  Norman 
invafions,  in  addition  to  thofe  of  former  barbarians,  had 
palled  away,  the  governments  began  to  be  more  regular  and 
eftablilhed  ; agriculture  and  commerce  began  to  revive  ; and 
the  crufades  had  diffuled  a ray  of  light  among  the  northern 
nations,  derived  from  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Eaft,  fo 
that  then  the  arts  of  defign  began  that  regular  courfe  of 
improvement  which  has  been  denominated  their  revival. 

In  1016,  the  Pifans  founded  their  great  church,  called 
the  Dome  of  Pifa.  The  commerce  they  had  by  fea,  and  par- 
ticularly into  Greece,  was  a favourable  means  for  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  architefture  and  fculpture.  They  brought 
from  thence  feverai  columns  and  fragments  of  ancient  archi- 
tedfure,  of  marble,  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  this  church. 

They  brought  together  by  thefe  means  feverai  Grecian 
fculptors  into  Italy,  and  alfo  Grecian  painters,  who  worked 
after  their  own  old  methods,  for  ufing  in  their  painting  only 
Ample  lines,  which  they  coloured  all  over  equally,  without 
any  (hadowing  : their  works  were  not  very  artificial,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  remainders  of  art  taught  the  Italians 
the  practice  of  painting  in  water  colours,  or  frefco  and 
mofaic. 

But  among  all  the  artifts  of  that  time  was  Bufchetto,  a 
Grecian  of  Dulichium.  The  cathedral  of  Pifa  was  built 
under  his  direftion  ; for  befides  the  magnificence  and  fine 
plan  exhibited  in  this  church,  he  ufed  with  great  dexterity 
thofe  ancient  pieces  of  Grecian  archite&ure,  to  compound 
together  with  his : thefe  Were  fragments  brought  from 
Greece. 

This  great  building  excited  in  all  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
Tufcany,  thofe  who  had  any  genius  for  defigning. 

Thus  the  arts  of  defigning  began  to  be  revived  in  Tufcany 
before  they  were  known  in  other  countries ; and  very  great 
fabrics  were  reared  in  feverai  cities  of  Italy.  At  Ravenna, 
in  the  year  1 152,  II  Buono,  a fculptor  and  architeft,  built  a 
great  many  palaces  and  churches : he  alfo  founded  at  Naples 
the  caitle  ol  Capoano,  now  called  the  Vicarage,  and  Caftel 
Delluovo  ; alfo  at  Venice  he  built  the  fteepleof  St.  Mark. 

In  the  year  1 063,  the  fpoils  which  the  Pifans  brought  from 
Sicily  enabled  them  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  their  cathe- 
dral. The  capitals  and  fragments  of  pillars  they  had  brought 
from  Greece  and  Sicily,  were  employed  in  the  cathedral 
church  and  in  the  Bell  tower  ; in  which  latter  building 
every  capital  almoft  is  of  fine  ancient  Greek  workmanlhip. 
The  farcophagi,  ftill  preferved  in  the  Campo  Santa,  formed 
the  fchool  in  which  Nicolo  Pifano  and  his  fucceffor  improved 
their  fculpture.  The  confequences  of  thefe  improvements 
are  feen  in  the  works  of  Nicolo  Pifano,  which  are  the  pulpit 
of  Sienna,  the  pulpit  of  the  baptiftery  of  Pifa,  the  bas  relief 
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of  St.  Martin’s  at  Lucca,  the  bas  relief  in  the  cathedral  at 
Orvietto,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  which  his  conftant 
attention  to  the  ancient  bas  reliefs  is  every  where  obfervable. 
At  this  time  the  crufades  had  diffufed  fuch  a fpirit  of  piety, 
that  magnificent  churches  were  built  all  over  Italy,  in  the 
defigning  of  which,  as  well  as  the  decoration  with  fculp- 
ture,  Nicolo  Pifano  and  his  fcholars  were  univerfally  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  bafement  in  the  weft  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvietto,  there  is  a feries  of  balfo  relievos,  the  work  of  Ni- 
colo Pifano  and  his  fchool,  containing  the  moft  important 
fubjeCts  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Laft  Judgment,  with  feparate  figures  of  the  prophets. 
The  different  fubjeCts  are  contained  in  a running  foliage, 
making  the  moft  rich  and  beautiful  decoration  to  the  four 
bafements  formed  by  the  three  doors  in  that  part  of  the 
church.  The  figures  are  each  about  twenty-two  inches 
high,  very  highly  finilhed  in  ftatuary  marble.  There  is  in 
many  of  them  a beautiful  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  Laft  Judgment,  and  the  other  bas  reliefs  that 
immediately  relate  to  it,  there  are  various  ftriking  inftances 
of  paflion  and  terror.  The  pulpits  alfo  in  the  cathedra!  of 
Sienna,  and  in  the  baptiftery  of  Pffa,  which  were  before 
mentioned,  are  magnificent  architectural  defigns,  richly 
adorned  with  fcriptural  baffo  relievos  by  this  artift. 

At  Piia,  in  1174,  William  Oltramontano  and  Bonnano, 
a fculptor,  founded  the  lteeple  of  the  dome.  The  royal 
gate  of  brafs  in  this  church  was  made  by  Bonnano. 

John  Cimabue  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1211  ; he 
very  much  improved  the  art  of  defigning ; his  difciple 
Ghiotto  was  both  a painter  and  fculptor.  Cimabue  learned 
his  art  of  Greek  painters,  who  were  employed  in  Florence. 
At  the  fame  time  with  Cimabue,  flourilhed  Andrea  Taffi,  a 
Florentine  painter  in  mofaic  ; he  went  to  Venice  to  perfedt 
himfelf  in  his  art ; having  learned  that  there  were  Grecian 
painters  who  worked  in  that  way  in  Venice,  he  engaged 
Apollonius,  one  of  them,  to  come  and  work  with  him  in 
Florence,  where  they  made  feveral  pieces.  Taffi  learned  of 
this  Grecian  the  art  of  making  enamels  and  plafters  that 
would  laft  a long  time  : he  died  in  the  year  1 294. 

About  the  year  1216  appeared  Marchione,  architect  and 
fculptor  of  Arezzo,  who  worked  much  at  Rome  for  the 
popes  Innocent  III.  and  Honorius  III.  : he  made  the  fine 
chapel  of  marble  at  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  with  the  fepulchre 
of  that  pope,  which  is  of  the  beft  fculpture  of  thofe  times. 
But  one  of  the  firft  architects  who  began  to  reform  in  Italy, 
was  a German  named  James,  who  built  of  ftone  the  great 
convent  of  St.  Francis ; he  dwelt  at  Florence,  where  he 
made  the  chief  fabrics  ; he  had  a fon,  named  Jacopo  Amalfo 
Lapo,  who  learned  architecture  of  his  father,  and  defigning 
of  Cimabue.  He  founded  the  church  of  St.  Crofs,  at  Flo- 
rence, and  feveral  other  buildings,  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore. 

John  Pifano  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas,  and  was  alfo  a 
fculptor  and  architect.  In  1283  he  was  at  Naples,  and 
built  there,  for  king  Charles,  the  new  caftle,  and  feveral 
churches,  and  being  returned  into  Tufcany,  he  made  feveral 
pieces  of  fculpture  at  Arezzo,  and  alfo  of  architecture  in 
that  province,  and  died  in  the  year  1320. 

John  Pifano  deviated  from  his  father’s  rigid  imitation  of 
antiquity,  in  giving  a more  waving  line  to  his  figures,  and 
broader  and  lefs  determined  folds  to  his  draperies,  like  the 
paintings  and  defigns  of  Ghiotto.  There  is  a general  grace 
and  delicacy  in  the  character  of  his  figures ; of  which  the 
bronze  flatues  of  a madonna  and  angels  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Orvietto  and  Florence  are  examples : and  there  is  fo  ftrong 
a refemblance  between  the  ftyles  of  thefe  ftatues  and  thofe 


of  queen  Eleanor  at  Northampton,  Geddington,  and 
Waltham,  on  her  croffes ; as  affords  reafon  to  believe  they 
were  produced  by  one  of  the  ableft  of  John  Pifano’s  fcholars, 
if  not  from  fome  ftatue  or  model  by  himfelf : nor  is  it  here 
that  the  refemblance  ceafes,  for  this  ftyle  is  to  be  traced  in 
moft  of  the  fculptures  of  Europe  from  this  time  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  This  fculptor  had  for  pupils,  Agoftino 
and  Agnolo  Sanefi  ; they  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Ghiotto, 
the  beft  fculptors  of  the  time,  which  procured  them  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  Tufcany.  They  worked  alfo  at  Bologna 
and  Mantua,  and  bred  up  feveral  ingenious  pupils,  and 
particularly  carvers  in  filver,  as  Paul  Aretino,  a goldfmith, 
Maeftro  Cione,  and  Jacomo  Lanfranco,  a Venetian,  and 
Peter  Paul,  of  the  fame  city. 

Ghiotto  made  defigns  for  the  brazen  doors  in  the  bap- 
tiftery of  Florence,  which  were  engraven  by  Andrew  Pifano, 
who  alfo  made  feveral  figures  of  marble  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  del  Fiore.  Andrew  was  as  famous  for  fculpture 
as  Ghiotto  was  for  painting.  The  bas  reliefs  on  the  doors 
of  the  baptiftery  reprefent  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
and  poffefs  great  fimplicity  and  grandeur  for  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced. 

Stephen  Florentin,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Peter  Cavallini, 
were  fcholars  of  Ghiotto,  and  in  1330  they  formed  at  Flo- 
rence an  academy  of  defigning,  which  was  the  firft  that  had 
been  formed  fince  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Taddeo  Gaddi 
began  to  collect  ancient  fculpture  for  his  ftudies,  and  there 
is  a fine  Greek  body  of  a faun  which  belonged  to  him,  which 
is  kept  in  the  ducal  gallery,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Gaddi’s  Torfo. 

This  ingenious  fociety  was  afterwards  encouraged  and 
affifted  by  the  princes  of  Medicis,  which  perfe&ed  at  Flo- 
rence the  eftabliffiment  of  the  arts  of  defign,  for  there  came 
out  of  that  fchool  a great  number  of  painters,  fculptors, 
and  architects,  who  embellilhed  that  famous  city,  and  all 
Italy,  like  another  Sicyon,  where,  in  the  time  of  the  firft 
ancients,  the  firft  academy  of  defign  had  been  eftabliffied  ; 
this  quickly  ffiewed  at  Florence  thofe  great  geniufes  Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti,  Donatello,  and  Brunilefchi,  and  many  other 
ingenious  contemporaries. 

Bartoloccio  Cione  was  a fculptor  in  bronze,  gold,  and 
filver,  and  father  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who,  befides  fol- 
lowing his  father’s  profeffion,  added  to  it  the  ftudy  of 
painting  and  architecture.  He  made  the  two  fine  brazen 
gates  in  the  baptiftery  of  St.  John,  one  of  which  reprefents 
the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  Michael  Angelo 
faid  was  worthy  to  be  a gate  of  Paradife  ; the  other  gate  is 
adorned  with  the  principal  aCts  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  Be- 
fides the  beauty  of  the  hiftorical  fubjeCts  in  the  pannels,  the 
architraves  and  friezes  of  thofe  gates  are  of  exquifite  defign, 
containing  flowers,  fruits,  plants,  and  animals,  fo  perfect  that 
they  feem  to  have  been  call  from  nature.  He  executed  a 
figure  of  St.  Matthew,  in  bronze,  of  a colofl'al  fize,  in  the 
church  of  San  Michele,  but  this  figure  is  inferior  to  his 
fmaller  works,  from  an  attempt  at  exceffive  grace ; the  folds 
of  drapery  alfo  are  too  minute,  curvilinear,  and  not  well  ac- 
counted for.  He  executed  fome  baffo  relievos  in  bronze,  of 
the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptiit,  on  the  baptifmal  font  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sienna  ; he  alfo  executed  fome  painting  in  the 
fame  church  when  he  was  young.  Ghiberti  made  alfo  feveral 
curious  flirines,  and  a triple  crown  for  pope  Eugenius ; it 
was  of  gold  and  jewels,  valued  at  thirty  thoufand  ducats  of 
gold.  Afterwards  he  became  fupreme  magiftrate  of  Flo- 
rence, but  ftill  praCtifed  architecture,  managing  for  fome 
time  the  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  del  Fiore. 

Donatello  very  much  excelled  the  fculptors  who  had 
gone  before  him,  in  his  copious  compofitions,  and  the  paffion 
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and  life  of  his  defigns,  and  in  the  charader  of  nature  in  his 
ftatues,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  Florence ; he  was  born  in 
1403,  and  lived  to  be  above  80  years  old.  His  ftatue  of 
St.  George  is  a youthful  pedeftrian  figure,  Handing  with  his 
legs  confiderably  apart,  his  two  hands  before  him  leaning  on 
his  Ihield.  Michael  Angelo  admired  the  head  of  this  figure 
fo  much,  that  he  copied  it  in  the  monumental  ftatue  of  Julian, 
duke  of  Nainurs.  Donatello  defigned  fome  fine  bas  reliefs 
from  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  which  were  executed 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  decorate  the  principal  altar  of  the 
cathedral  of  Padua.  He  compofed  and  executed  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  noble  bas  reliefs  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
in  bronze,  round  the  two  pulpits  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Flo- 
rence ; the  fentiment,  paffion,  and  compofition  of  which,  in 
parts,  it  feems  impofiible  to  excel.  He  executed  different 
ftatues  of  St.  John,  and  crucifixes  in  wood,  the  characters 
of  which  are  rather  vulgar,  and  confequently  very  inferior 
to  his  bas  reliefs.  It  was  faid  of  this  artift,  upon  the 
Pythagorean  idea  of  tranfmigration,  that  either  Michael 
Angelo’s  foul  energized  in  his  body,  or  his  in  Michael 
Angelo's.  There  is  a bronze  figure  in  the  market  of  Flo- 
rence, of  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  which,  though 
by  his  hand,  has  nothing  ftriking  in  the  attitude ; and  its 
drapery  is  confufed.  But  there  is  another  ftatue  of  a youth 
naked,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  in  the  ducal 
gallery,  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  fine  ftatues 
of  antiquity. 

Brunelefchi,  the  friend  of  Donatello,  was  an  excellent 
fculptor,  goldfmith,  and  archited,  and  revived  the  true  and 
ancient  way  by  his  indefatigable  care.  The  remains  of  his 
fculpture  are  very  few  ; there  is  an  admirable  crucifix,  carved 
in  wood  by  him,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Novella  at 
Florence. 

About  the  year  1450  appeared  Andrea  Verrochio  and 
Dominic  Ghirlandaio,  fculptors  and  painters  in  Florence. 
Verrochio  was  an  excellent  fculptor  and  engraver,  not  only 
in  brafs,  but  alfo  in  marble ; he  was  alfo  a good  architect. 
He  was  efteemed  of  the  firft  rank  of  fculptors,  and  preferred 
to  Donatello  and  to  Ghiberti,  in  making  St.  Thomas  feel- 
ing our  Saviour’s  fide,  which  he  conftruded  of  brafs  for  the 
oratory  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  the  mailer  of  Pietro  Pe- 
rugino  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  other  excellent  pupils. 
His  Jaft  work  was  the  famous  figure  on  horfeback  of  Bar- 
tholomeo  Cogleone  da  Bergamo,  which  is  at  Venice,  in  the 
Iquare  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

Dominic  Ghirlandaio  was  the  mailer  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
he  worked  more  in  painting  than  in  fculpture,  particularly 
in  mofaic  for  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Vatican.  He  was 
particularly  qualified  as  an  inftrudor  to  that  great  man,  from 
the  delicacy  of  his  genius  as  well  as  his  original  and  copious 
invention. 

But  the  progrefs  of  art  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
progreffive  difcovery  of  thofe  miraculous  productions  of  an- 
cient Greek  art,  which  had  been  buried  fo  many  ages,  and 
were  by  degrees  reftored  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Poggius,  the  fecretary  to  Eugenius  IV.,  in  the  year  1430, 
particularly  enumerated  all  the  remains  of  ancient  magni- 
ficence in  Rome  exifting  at  that  time,  among  which  he 
reckons  only  five  ftatues ; two  of  them  were  the  coloffal 
ftatue6  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  on  mount  Cavallo  ; the 
third  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  that  time 
before  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ; the  two  others,  per- 
haps, were  the  figure  called  Marforio,  which  is  a recumbent 
ftatue  of  the  Ocean,  now  in  the  Capitol ; the  other  a fragment 
of  the  group  of  Ajax  fupporting  the  body  of  Patroclus, 
called  Pafqum.  The  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  year  1 co6. 
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In  the  year  1474  was  born  at  Florence  Michael  Angela 
Buonarotti ; he  was  brought  up  to  learning,  but  bufying 
himfelf  always  in  private  about  defigmng,  which  his  father 
obferving,  put  him  to  Dominic  Gnirlandaio.  In  a little 
time  Michael  Angelo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  his  other 
difciples  by  the  furpnfing  facility  with  which  he  defigned. 
This  great  genius  was  very  fortunately  favoured  by  prince 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who,  with  great  love  to  art,  and  defire 
to  affift  men  {killed  and  learned  therein,  eftablilhed  in  the 
gallery  of  his  gardens  an  academy,  which  he  filled  with  fine 
pidures  and  pieces  of  fculpture,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  fought  out  at  Florence  thofe  young  defigners  who  pro- 
miled  moft,  to  whom  he  allowed  penfions  to  promote  their 
Itudies.  Thofe  of  the  fchool  of  Ghirlandaio  were  chofen  the 
firft,  and  particularly  Michael  Angelo,  who,  having  one 
day  taken  up  a piece  of  marble,  fet  about  making  a head, 
though  he  had  never  before  handled  a chiffel,  which  fo 
much  furprifed  prince  Lorenzo,  and  he  conceived  fo  great 
an  affedion  for  Michael  Angelo,  that  befides  allowing 
him  the  penfion,  he  made  him  a companion  at  his  table, 
and  gave  him  a lodging  at  his  palace.  After  the  death 
of  this  prince,  his  fucceffor,  Pietro  de  Medicis,  continued 
Michael  Angelo  the  fame  affedion  he  had  enjoyed  from  his 
father. 

At  Rome  he  made  a marble  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with 
feveral  other  marble  ftatues.  At  his  return  to  Florence,  he 
applied  himfelf  with  the  fame  diligence,  and  made  a David 
of  marble,  which  was  fet  up  before  the  palace.  Peter 
Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  citizens  in  general,  were-' 
fo  charmed  with  the  ftatue,  that  they  required  of  him  other 
works  in  bronze  and  in  painting.  The  Gonfaloniere  then 
ordered  him  to  paint  one  half  of  the  council-hall,  and  Lio- 
nardo da  Vinci  the  other. 

Michael  Angelo  in  this  work  gave  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  his  defigning,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fubjed,  which  was  the  war  of  Pifa,  and  in  the  corred- 
nefs  of  his  naked  figures ; and  to  have  an  opportunity  t® 
(hew  it  the  better,  he  chofe  the  time  when  the  foldiers  were 
bathing  in  the  river  Arno,  to  introduce  the  figures  naked. 
Raphael,  and  the  artifts  his  contemporaries,  improved  the 
grandeur  of  their  defign  from  that  cartoon. 

Julius  II.  being  railed  to  the  papal  chair,  fent  for  Michael 
Ar.gelo  to  Rome,  refolving  to  engage  him  in  a maufoleum 
in  St.  Peter’s,  which  was  intended  to  ftand  under  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  to  be  the  moft  magnificent  of  the  kind 
ever  railed,  and  the  principal  objed  in  the  church.  This 
work,  however,  was  delayed  till  the  pope  died,  and  the» 
one  of  its  faces  only,  and  upon  an  inferior  fcale,  was  ereded 
by  his  nephew  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincole. . 
The  figures  which  decorate  the  architedure  of  this  tomb 
are  thofe  of  the  pope,  Mofes,  and  allegorical  virtues.  Two 
ftatues  of  marble,  which  were  to  be  part  of  this  fepulchre, 
are  now  in  the  caftle  of  Richelieu  in  France. 

The  execution  of  this  monument  was  interrupted  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  being  at  the  fame  time  employed  by  the 
pope  to  paint  in  frefco  the  arched  cieling  of  the  chapel  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  which  fo  much  raifed  his  reputation,  that  be- 
fides the  general  applaufe  that  he  received  at  Rome,  the 
pope  rewarded  him  alfo  with  feveral  prefents.  Julius  1 1, 
being  dead,  Leo  X.,  his  fucceffor,  honoured  Michael  An- 
gelo no  lefs  than  he  had  done,  employing  him  on  the  archi- 
tedure of  the  front  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 

After  this,  in  the  popedom  of  Clement  VII.,  he  defigned 
the  architedure  of  the  veftry,  in  the  fame  church,  for  & 
maufoleum  for  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  and  adorned  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides  with  the  fepulchres  of  Julian,  duke  of  Namurs, 
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and  the  duke  of  Urbino,  oppofite  to  each  other  ; with  three 
ffatues  on  the  north  fide,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Peter, 
and  another  faint.  Both  architecture  and  fculpture  are 
ltill  admired  among  the  fineft  productions  of  this  artiff. 

The  fortification  of  the  city  of  Florence  was  committed 
to  him  : he  fortified  mount  St.  Miniati  ; but  when  the 

wars  of  Italy  in  1525  obliged  the  artiits  to  leave  Rome  and 
Florence,  Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
went  to  Venice ; where  the  doge  Gritti  employed  him, 
and  he  made  the  defign  for  the  bridge  of  Rialto,  which  is 
one  of  the  mailer-pieces  of  architecture.  He  painted  in 
that  city  fome  pictures,  and  among  others  that  of  Leda, 
which  fie  gave  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  fent  it  to 
Francis  I. 

The  wars  of  Italy  being  ended,  Michael  returned  to  Rome, 
and  there  finilhed  the  fepulchre  of  Julius  II.,  after  which 
he  painted,  by  order  of  Paul  III.,  the  great  front  of  the 
altar,  whereon  he  reprefented  the  Lall  Judgment,  it  being 
this  only  which  was  not  finilhed  of  all  the  paintings  in  the 
chapel. 

The  Lall  Judgment,  and  the  cieling  of  the  Silline  chapel, 
may  be  confidered,  together,  as  the  noblell  production  of 
modern  painting  exilting  in  the  world  ; and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  work  of  antiquity  could  be  compared 
with  it  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  power  of  execution. 
He  painted  alfo,  in  the  Pauline  chapel,  the  Converfion  of 
St.  Paul,  in  which  the  Saviour  defeends  in  the  midlt  of  his 
heavenly  miniilers,  as  he  addrelfes  the  fallen  convert,  who  is 
lurrounded  by  Hying  horfemen,  and  thole  on  foot  in  dif- 
ferent diVeCtions  and  inexprefiible  terror.  The  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  chapel,  exhibits  the 
horror  of  the  aClion,  the  patience  of  the  faint,  the  grief  of 
attending  friends,  and  the  dolorous  folemnity  of  the  fur- 
rounding multitude. 

Michael  Angelo,  in  his  old  age,  applied  himfelf  more  to 
architecture  than  to  fculpture  and  painting.  After  the 
death  of  Anthony  San  Gallo,  the  pope  appointed  him  chief 
archited  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  of  the  apoltolic  chamber,  al- 
though he  would  have  excufed  himfelf  from  it ; but  having 
accepted  the  charge,  he  went  to  St.  Peter’s  to  examine 
San  Gallo’s  model,  which  not  approving,  on  account  of  its 
being  a compofition  of  parts,  without  fufficient  reference  to 
a whole,  he  caufed  another  model  to  be  made,  which  not 
only  produced  a much  grander  and  more  magnificent  fabric, 
but  at  one-eighth  of  the  expence.  And  this  great  church 
was  finilhed  according  to  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo, 
excepting  the  front,  which  is  not  his.  While  he  carried  on 
this  building  he  made  alfo  feveral  others,  which  conllituted 
part  of  the  beauty  of  Rome  ; fuch  as  the  palace  of  Farnefe 
and  the  Capitol. 

After  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  80,  and  had  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  moll  works  of  importance,  except  the  building 
of  St.  Peter’s,  he  gratified  the  piety  of  his  own  mind,  and 
amufed  his  leilure  hours  in  working  on  one  large  block  of 
marble  a group  of  four  figures,  reprefenting  the  dead  body 
of  our  Saviour  fupported  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  attended 
by  two  of  the  Maries ; a pathetic  and  noble  compofition, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finilh.  It  is  no\y.  to  be  feen  on  the 
back  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

Michael  Angelo  died  at  Rome  in  1564.  He  was  almofl 
90  years  of  age.  This  great  man,  befides  the  aftedtion  of 
feven  popes,  whom  he  ferved,  is  faid  to  have  gained  very 
great  reputation  among  the  following  princes  ; Solyman, 
emperor  of  the  Turks;  Francis  I.,  king  of  France;  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  ; the  princes  of  the  republic  of  Venice  ; 
and  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  particularly  with  the  great 
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duke  of  Tufcany,  who  reigned  when  he  died  ; for  when  his 
body  was  in  the  church  of  the  holy  apoftles,  and  the  pope 
was  about  to  fet  up  a fine  fepulchre  for  him,  this  great  duke 
caufed  his  body  to  be  privately  fetched  away  to  be  buried 
in  his  capital  city,  and  performed  his  funeral  obfequies  with 
all  imaginable  pomp  and  fplendour.  This  pomp  was  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  St.  Crofs,  at  Florence,  attended  by  all 
the  academy  of  defign,  who  on  that  occafion  gave  fufficient 
teflimony  of  the  elteem  they  had  for  their  mailer  by  the 
magnificent  reprefentation  which  the  Italians  call  Catafalco, 
and  adorning  the  whole  church  with  painting,  and  fculpture, 
and  lights.  A panegyric  was  there  pronounced  over  him 
by  Mefler  Benedetto  Varchi. 

Michael  Angelo’s  charadter,  as  a man  and  an  artifl,  was 
equally  honourable  to  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture  : 
his  integrity  is  unimpeached  ; his  generofity  and  gratitude 
were  princely  ; his  piety  and  temperance  were  exemplary  ; 
his  lludies  were  indefatigable ; his  genius  was  fublime 
and  original ; and  Iris  execution  equally  powerful,  beyond 
all  thofe  who  went  before  him  and  all  his  fubfequent 
imitators. 

John  of  Bologna  was  a fculptor  of  great  merit,  both  in 
bronze  and  marble,  who  lived  rather  later  than  Michael 
Angelo : his  groups  are  remarkable  for  the  good  compofition 
and  fine  undulation  of  his  lines,  of  which  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  in  the  market-place  of  Florence,  is  an  inffance. 
His  itatue  of  Mercury  riling  from  the  point  of  his  toe  into 
the  air  is  alfo  jultly  admired.  Many  fmaller  works  by  this 
artill  partake  in  the  fame  grace  and  beauty,  and  may  be 
iludied  with  advantage. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  was  a goldfinith  and  fculptor  in 
metals,  executed  a fine  coloffal  group,  of  Perfeus  holding 
the  head  of  Medufa  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  fword  in  his 
right,  and  Handing  on  the  body  from  which  the  head  has 
been  feparated  : the  pedeflal  is  moll  whimfically  adorned 
with  bas  relief  and  chimerical  figures  relating  to  the  fubjedt. 

After  thefe  artiits,  the  Florentine  fchool  of  fculpture 
lingered  into  a Hate  of  inanity.  ' 

Bernini  was  employed  in  Rome  by  pope  Urban  VIII., 
and  built  the  noble  femi-circular  porticoes  of  St.  Peter’s 
church.  His  bcjH  work  of  fculpture  is  the  group  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne  : he  deligncd  and  modelled  innumerable  figures 
for  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  bridge  of  St.  An- 
gelo ; he  executed  the  monuments  of  Alexander  VII.  and 
Urban  VIII.  in  St.  Peter’s  ; the  colofial  llatue  of  St.  Lon- 
ginus ; and  four  dodtors,  which  fupport  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter. 

This  fculptor,  whofe  works  were  fo  numerous,  as  he  was 
firfi  a painter,  and  formed  in  the  Lombard  ichool,  endea- 
voured to  embody  Coreggio’s  ityle  of  painting  in  fculpture, 
forgetting  the  impoffibihty  of  reprefenting  Hying  draperies 
and  the  extremities  of  hair  in  marble,  which  is  lo  eafily  done 
on  canvas  ; and  which,  when  univerfally  attempted,  remains 
an  equal  tellimony  of  the  fculptor’s  want  of  judgment,  and 
the  impofiibility  of  the  attempt.  Although  there  are  fine 
ideas  in  the  general  conception  of  both  the  papal  monu- 
ments above-mentioned,  by  this  artill ; yet  his  allegorical 
figures  are  affected  in  their  attitudes,  fmirking  and  con- 
ceited in  their  countenances  ; their  forms  are  flabby  and  in- 
corredt,  and  their  draperies  confufed  : yet  this  ffyle,  de- 
praved and  flimfy  as  it  was,  in  fpite  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  which  continually  appear  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
Grecian  examples  of  rigid  perfection  which  adorn  the  city 
of  Rome  ; notwithffanding  thefe,  it  produced  a train  of 
followers,  Rufconi,  Algardi,  Moco,  Sec.  See.  who  continued 
to  be  employed,  till  within  thefe  fifty  years,  in  Italy, 
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where  the  flimfy  materials  upon  which  they  formed  them- 
felves  were  entirely  worn  out  ; and  the  human  intelligence 
returning  to  the  effence  of  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of 
Nature,  began  the  work  anew,  ftudied  the  principles  of  the 
ancients,  and  applied  themfelves  with  diligence  to  a repre- 
fentation  of  the  human  form  divine. 

This  fame  mode  of  ftudy  has  produced  a new  and  a better 
fchool,  which  promifes  fomething  like  a juft  emulation  of 
the  beft  days  of  Greece,  in  the  works  of  that  diftinguilhed 
fculptor  Mr.  Canova,  and  fome  other  fculptors,  both  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  in  Italy. 

The  French  nation,  from  its  vicinity  and  intercourfe  with 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  the  friendfhip  which  the  early  kings 
of  France  cultivated  with  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
always  preferved  a tafte  for  fine  art  in  that  country,  and 
fupphed  the  means  of  its  improvement,  both  in  painting 
and  fculpture.  The  large  collections  of  fine  Greek  manu- 
feripts,  with  their  numerous  beautiful  illuminations,  were 
imitated  by  the  French  painters,  and  the  nearnefs  of  the 
countries  to  each  other,  enabled  the  French  artifts  to  ftudy 
fculpture  and  architecture  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  kings  of 
that  country  to  fupply  their  great  public  works  with 
architects  and  fculptors  from  Italy  alfo.  In  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
Primaticcio,  laid  the  foundation  of  a fchool  of  fine  art, 
fimilar  to  that  in  Italy,  as  improved  from  the  lately  dif- 
covered  Grecian  works.  The  natives,  who  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  moft  immediately  after  this  period  in  fculpture, 
were  Pilon,  Coufin,  and  John  Goujon,  whofe  bas  reliefs  on 
the  fountain  of  the  Innocents  deferve  admiration  and  praife. 
In  them  is  an  union-  of  the  elegance  of  Raphael's  fchool, 
with  the  Grecian  purity  and  delicacy.  The  genius  and 
abilities  of  the  people,  added  to  national  munificence,  have 
kept  up  a refpectable  fchool  of  fculpture  in  France  till 
the  prefent  time. 

Whatever  has  been  done  in  painting  and  fculpture  in 
Spain,  was  alfo  derived  from  Italy.  The  native  powers  and 
virtues  of  the  Germans,  which  have  contributed  fo  largely  to 
modern  improvement  in  arts  and  letters,  have  not  been  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  fculpture.  Our  prefent  limits  and  object 
will  not  allow  us  to  produce  many  examples ; therefore  we  lhall 
inftance  one  which  would  be  honourable  to  any  nation,  in  any 
period.  The  monument  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  father  of 
Charles  V.,  Hands  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  at  In- 
fpruck  : it  is  in  bronze,  and  was  made  by  Alexander  Collins 
of  Mechlin,  the  fculptor.  The  idea  of  this  monument  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  effect  is  pathetic.  Maximilian  lies  in 
his  imperial  robes  upon  his  tomb,  elevated  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  There  are,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet 
from  the  tomb,  marble  fteps  about  two  feet  high.  On  one 
ftep  ftand  eight  coloffal  ftatues  of  his  illuftrious  relations  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  ftep  as  many  more  facing  them.  They 
reprefent  diftinguilhed  royal  perfons  from  the  time  of  God- 
frey of  Boulogne,  of  whom  he  was  one.  The  fpectator  is  awed 
by  this  filent  and  impofing  affembly,  who  ftand  in  ftriking 
attitudes  and  folemn  grief  by  their  relation.  The  abtions 
are  bold  and  forcible  ; the  armour  is  rich  and  elegant  in  the 
higheft  degree  ; but  it  may  be  objected  that  the  ladies  have 
fomething  of  mufcular  heroifm  in  their  charafters. 

There  are  feveral  other  fine  ftatues  in  bronze,  of  inferior 
dimenfions,  reprefenting  German  princes,  in  the  fame  church. 
There  is  alfo  a moft  noble  monument  by  this  artift  in  bronze, 
reprefenting  St.  George,  with  one  foot  on  the  dragon,  which 
he  has  juft  flain. 

England,  like  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly  de- 
rived her  arts  and  letters  from  her  Roman  conquerors.  Alfo 


fhe  is  not  without  her  obligations  to  Chriftian  Greece  as  well 
as  ancient  Greece,  for  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  different 
ages.  Thofe  which  were  called  Saxon  architecture  and  fculp- 
ture, were  in  fa£t  only  barbarous  imitations  of  the  provincial 
Roman  arts.  The  Norman  architecture  and  fculpture  of 
this  country  were  likewife  an  imitation  of  Roman  art ; 
but  through  the  more  diftant  medium  of  the  Norman 
French,  fubfequent  improvements  in  the  revival  of  arts 
were  derived  more  or  lefs  remotely  from  Greek  or  Italian 
afliftance ; though,  in  juftice  to  the  genius  of  the  Englilh, 
it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  their  progrefs  in  the  art  of 
fculpture,  down  to  the  Reformation,  kept  a refpectable 
pace  with  their  neighbours  on  the  continent,  as  may  be  ftill 
feen  by  the  fculpture  on  the  weft  front  of  the  cathedral  of 
Wells,  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. : in  Exeter, 
Litchfield,  and  Salifburv  cathedrals,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  fculpture  in  Henry  VI  Ith’s  chapel  in  Weftminfter  Abbey; 
in  alto  relievos  of  feripture  fubje&s,  monumental  fculpture, 
and  fingle  ftatues,  to  be  feen  in  different  ecclefiaftical  ftruc- 
tures  throughout  the  kingdom.  From  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, when  painting  and  fculpture  were  exiled  from  the 
churches,  the  native  genius  of  the  country  was  left  entirely 
without  employment  ; and  wherever  painting  was  required 
for  the  decoration  of  palaces,  or  fepulchral  fculpture  for  the 
churches,  foreign  artifts  were  employed,  and,  with  little  ex- 
ception, fupplied  the  country  with  a degeneracy  of  French, 
Italian,  or  Flemilh  art.  The  beft  of  the  foreign  fculptors 
who  have  been  employed  fince  that  time  were  Cibber,  who 
executed  the  ftatues  of  raving  and  melancholy  madnefs  on 
Bedlam  gates,  the  bas  relief  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  London 
column,  the  greater  part  of  the  kings  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  a multitude  of  other  ftatues  for  different  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  : Roubilliac,  who  executed 
feveral  monuments  for  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  much 
labour  and  attention  to  common  nature,  the  compofitions 
of  which,  however,  are  either  conceits  or  epigrams,  and 
the  parts  are  too  often  mean  and  vulgar.  Scheemacher  exe- 
cuted fome  of  the  ftatues  on  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  bas  relief 
in  the  pediment ; but  he  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  pre-eminence 
and  ability. 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
frequent  employment  of  the  fculptor’s  talents  in  public 
monuments,  the  art  has  been  practifed  by  natives,  whofe 
own  induftry,  itudies  in  Rome  and  foreign  countries,  and 
the  zealous  exercife  of  their  profeflion,  have  raffed  works 
equally  creditable  to  the  country  and  their  own  talents. 
Mr.  Bacon’s  works  have  been  muph  admired.  Mr.  Banks  has 
left  ftatues  and  baflo  relievos  which  might  be  ranked  with 
fome  of  the  beft  works  of  antiquity  : and  fome  of  the  public 
monuments  by  Englilh  fculptors  of  the  prefent  day,  might 
be  compared  with  advantage  with  the  ableft  productions  of 
the  fame  kind  on  the  continent. 

In  the  general  treatife  on  an  art,  we  cannot  pafs  ever  in 
perfect  filence  the  productions  of  a great  empire  which  has 
pretended  to  the  higheft  antiquity  in  its  cultivation ; the 
ingenuity  and  beauty  of  whofe  finer  manufadlures  and  more 
delicate  works  have  claimed  univerfal  attention,  and  have  been 
admired  and  collected  by  moft  of  the  curious.  The  Chinefe 
fculpture  mull  be  noticed  ; though,  from  the  productions  w'e 
have  feen  in  Europe,  and  from  the  beft  authenticated  in- 
quiries,  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  of  their 
paintings  and  fculptures  as  can  lay  any  juft  claim  to  thofe 
titles,  have  received  moft  of  their  charms  from  European 
communication.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  their 
fmaller  models  and  bronzes  were  improved  from  a very  barba- 
rous Hate.  Among  other  branches  of  knowledge  by  Catholic 
M ? miffionarief 
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iniflionaries  who  went  over  in  the  fourteenth  century,  their 
arts  received  a further  improvement  from  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Jeluits  who  vifited  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  Louis  XVIth’s 
reign,  fixteen  Chinefe  in  the  city  of  Paris  were  inllructed 
in  the  European  arts  of  defigning,  light,  and  lhadow;  optics, 
colour,  and  perfpective;  fince  which  the  painting  and  fculpture 
of  China  have  become  more  nearly  allied  to  the  European 
practice  of  thofe  arts  than  ever,  Thefe  faffs  are  atteiled 
by  the  known  attainments  of  the  feveral  mifiionavies  who 
have  vifited  China  ; by  the  tellimonies  of  the  belt  writers  who 
have  written  on  that  country;  by  the  repreientation  of  Eu- 
ropean head-drelfes  and  falhions  in  their  works  ; and  by 
Chinefe  fubjects  drawn  and  engraved  by  Jefuits  who  were 
refident  in  that  country,  and  whofe  llyle  of  defigning  fhew 
that  the  Chinefe  artiils,  of  the  fame  ages,  formed  their 
l'chool  of  art  upon  the  works  of  thefe  men. 

Motives  for  the  Employment  of  Sculpture  in  Greece , and  the 
Encouragement  given  to  the  Art. — The  fir  11  motive  for  the 
encouragement  of  fculpture  in  Greece  was  religion,  which 
induced  the  feveral  Hates  and  opulent  individuals  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  employing  the  choiceit  talents  of  their  country- 
men for  the  production  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  approved 
works,  to  adorn  their  temples  and  public  places  in  honour 
of  the  different  divinities,  which  they  believed  to  be  their 
more  immediate  patrons  and  proteCtors  in  that  Hate  of  poly- 
theifm.  This  fpecies  of  piety  became  more  popular  ; and 
its  effeCts  became  more  general  from  another  motive,  the 
relation  which  moll  of  the  powerful  families  of  Greece 
claimed  with  the  feveral  divinities  and  heroes,  by  deducing 
their  own  genealogies  from  fome  one  or  more  of  them. 

In  a Hate  of  fociety  where  the  families  of  all  lived  nearly 
in  the  fame  habits  of  fimplicity,  becaufe  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  private  life  created  a jealoufy  among  fellow 
citizens,  likely  to  terminate  in  moll  tragical  confequences  ; 
in  this  Hate  of  fociety  the  more  wealthy  employed  their 
ftores  in  building  and  equipping  Ihips,  railing  troops  of 
horfe  or  foot,  increafing  the  temples,  placing  in  them  magni- 
ficent tripods,  beautiful  llatues,  or  other  coftly  gifts  ; in 
{Lengthening  the  walls  of  their  cities,  and  all  fuch  public 
works  as  provided  for  the  fafety,  or  increafed  the  fame  of 
their  country. 

Patriotifm,  in  addition  to  religion,  was  another  motive,  not 
much  lefs  powerful  than  the  former,  for  the  encouragement 
of  fculpture  in  Greece.  The  Olympic  games,  inllituted  at 
an  early  period  in  that  country,  encouraged  thefe  trials  of 
Ikill  to  the  utmoft  extent,  which  educated  the  human  frame 
in  the  greatelt  habits  of  llrength,  activity,  and  promptnefs 
of  exertion,  for  all  the  moll  ufeful  employments  of  peace 
and  war.  They  alfo  publicly  exhibited  the  finelt  forms  and 
examples  of  perfonal  beauty  to  the  affemblies  of  Greece  at 
the  Olympian  exercifes,  and  by  that  means  enabled  the 
philofopher  to  analyfe,  the  phyfician  to  enquire  and  deduce, 
the  artill  to  form  principles  from  nature  for  the  perfection 
of  his  works,  and  the  generality  of  fpectators  to  judge  of 
the  phenomena  of  health,  llrength,  activity,  proportion, 
and  pleafing  parts  of  the  human  form,  among  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  the  exercifes,  and  rendered  themfelves,  by 
their  prowefs,  ability,  and  fortitude,  the  objects  of  univerfal 
admiration  and  applaufe. 

The  immediate  honours  bellowed  on  the  victor  was  an 
herbal  crown,  rendered  equal  in  value  to  the  richelt  diadem, 
by  the  approbation  and  congratulations  of  the  whole  Hate. 
The  victor  was  likewife  honoured  with  a brazen  llatue  on 
the  very  ground  where  he  had  Ihewn  himfelf  properly  quali- 
fied to  be  a defender  of  his  country  in  war ; and  for  prudence, 


aftivity,  and  fortitude,  a valuable  citizen  in  time  of  peace  j 
and  if  any  one  obtained  the  crown  three  times  in  thefe  ex- 
ercifes, he  was  not  only  honoured  with  a bronze  llatue  on 
the  fpot,  but  that  llatue  was  made  an  exact  portrait  of  him, 
not  only  in  the  face,  but  every  part  of  his  body  and  limbs. 
Thele  general  remarks  on  the  religion  and  public  inftitutions 
of  Greece,  will  fulficiently  account  for  the  immenfe  1'ums 
expended  in  works  of  fculpture,  and  the  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  thefe  works  produced  in  that  country. 

The  Itatueof  the  Olympian  Jove,  made  of  ivory  and  gold 
by  Phidias  at  Elis,  was  paid  for  by  all  the  fpoils  taken  from 
the  Pifans.  If  we  might  calculate  a fmall  part  of  this 
llatue,  only  by  the  price  of  ivory  at  prefent,  the  covering 
of  ivory  only,  which  mull  have  been  perhaps  the  leall  article 
of  expence  in  it,  without  the  workmanlhip,  could  not  have 
colt  lefs  than  2000/.  There  were  8000/.  Iterling  of  gold  in 
the  llatue  of  Minerva  made  for  the  Acropolis,  befides  the 
ivory,  workmanlhip,  and  all  other  expences. 

We  are  befides  told  of  another  llatue  of  the  fize  of  nature, 
valued  at  19,200 /.  ; and  of  another,  the  Venus  of  Gnidos, 
which  was  refufed  to  be  given  up  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  a whole  city  ; and  thus  we  cannot  wonder  that 
works  produced  from  the  noblelt  motives,  and  rewarded  by 
the  highelt  gifts  that  man  can  bellow  on  man,  were  of  a fu- 
preme  excellence,  which  have  commanded  the  admiration  and 
interell  of  all  fucceeding  ages. 

Concerning  general  Beauty  in  the  ancient  Worh  of  Sculpture. 
— After  a general  view  of  the  motives  and  circumllances 
which  produced  thefe  works  in  public,  we  lhall  next  enquire 
into  the  more  private  motives,  attainments,  and  qualities 
which  enabled  the  artills  to  produce  fuch  works,  and  here 
we  mult  remember  the  obfervation  of  Socrates,  that  the 
difpofitions  of  the  mind  may  be  expreffed  by  the  forms  of 
the  body ; and  as  Socrates  himfelf  was  a lculptor  of  no 
mean  excellence,  and  a philofopher  of  the  highell  character 
alfo,  what  he  fays  upon  this  fubject  cannot  be  too  carefully 
attended  to  ; and  indeed  it  applies  to  the  progreffive  improve- 
ment in  this  art  from  the  moll  rude  repreientation  of  the 
human  form  to  the  mod  perfect ; and  to  the  feparate  conli- 
deration  of  the  mind  and  its  qualities,  by  which  the  human 
form  is  animated. 

As  it  has  been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  article, 
the  earlielt  attempts  to  reprefent  the  human  form  in  all  na- 
tions are  almoll  equally  barbarous  and  imperfect  ; we  lhall, 
therefore,  begin  our  defcription  of  Grecian  imitation,  when, 
by  a more  general  comprehenfion  of  fcience,  her  imitation 
of  its  archetype  was  fuperior  to  fuch  barbarous  primeval  at- 
tempts in  general. 

Thefe  attempts  and  their  improvement  have  always  fuc- 
ceeded  bell  in  thofe  parts  of  the  human  figure  which  are 
nearell  to  our  view,  or  prefent  themfelves  to  us  as  moll 
llriking  and  important.  In  fuch  reprefentations,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  more  accurately  reprefented  than  any 
other  part  of  the  figure.  The  body,  the  arms,  and  legs  at- 
tract the  moll  general  and  lefs  dillinct  notice  ; therefore  the 
firll  improvements  in  the  earliell  llatues  of  Greece  remain- 
ing, approach  only  to  fomething  like  a more  tolerable  propor- 
tion, exprefs  the  arms  in  general  meagre  long  forms,  with 
the  Ihoulders  fomewhat  more  round  and  prominent,  and  the 
fingers  feparated  by  nearly  parallel  channels.  The  body  is 
dillinguilhed  by  the  paps  of  the  breall,  the  line  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  navel.  The  legs  and  thighs  have  little  more 
of  variety  in  their  forms  than  a fmall  knee-pan,  and 
fome  projection  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  feet  and 
toes  formed  with  as  little  attention  to  nature  as  the 
hands.  In  this  llate  of  improvement  little  variety  of  action 
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will  coufequently  be  expeCted.  Sitting,  lying,  running,  or 
ftriking,  will  nearly  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the 
artiif’s  variety  in  a Angle  Itatue  or  bas  relief.  In  this  ftate 
of  improvement  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  expeCt  any  difcrimina- 
tion  between  the  characters  of  gods  and  men  ; they  were 
all  reprefented  by  the  fame  forms  : and  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
Mercury,  and  Neptune,  were  only  known  from  each  other 
by  the  thunderbolt,  the  bow,  the  caduceus,  or  the  trident. 

According  to  the  general  improvement  of  fcience,  as  the 
obfervation  of  the  courfe  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  divi- 
fions  of  land,  and  marking  out  the  plans  for  building  on  the 
ground,  had  introduced  fome  practical  application  of  geo- 
metrical lines  and  figures,  which  mull  precede  obfervations  on 
the  balance  and  motion  of  bodies  ; and  as  fomething  more 
like  anatomical  knowledge  was  obtained  from  the  facrifice 
of  animals,  or  obfervations  on  the  dead  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  a human  Ikeleton  cafually  found  : as  thefe  affifi- 
ar.ces  afforded  light  on  the  HruCture  and  movements  of  man  ; 
fo  the  artiil,  applying  principles  as  he  became  mailer  of 
them,  copied  his  example  with  more  accuracy,  and  repre- 
fented the  parts  more  in  detail. 

The  next  Hate  of  improvement  we  (hall  obferve  is  a nearer 
copy  of  ordinary  nature,  in  which  the  hair,  however,  is 
flraight,  the  eyes  full,  the  eye-lids  gently  marked,  the  bottom 
of  the  nofe  and  the  line  of  the  mouth  curved  upwards  at 
the  corners,  giving  a kind  of  fmile  to  the  face  ; the  brealt 
a little  more  prominent  ; fome  indication  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  abdomen  by  crofs  parallel  lines  ; the  hollow  in  the 
loins  behind,  and  the  general  form  of  the  blade-bones,  more 
natural  ; more  dillinCtion  between  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  thigh  ; the  general  forms  of  the 
feet  and  hands,  more  accurate  according  to  their  angles  and 
divifions  ; and  the  biceps  mufcle  marked  in  the  arm,  and 
the  elbow.  Specimens  of  thefe  different  Heps  of  improve- 
ment may  be  feen  on  the  Greek  painted  vafes,  particularly 
thofe  which  have  black  figures  on  them.  There  are  alfo  many 
fmall  bronzes,  which  are  demonHrations  of  the  fame  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement. 

In  the  age  of  Phidias,  when  geometry  had  made  confi- 
derable  advances,  as  we  find  by  the  writings  of  Plato,  when 
anatomical  refearches  had  been  profecuted  with  iuccefs  by 
Hippocrates,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  feeing  the 
human  figure  in  more  perfection,  from  the  eflablifhment  of 
regular  government,  the  more  regular  fupplies  of  agricul- 
ture for  living,  and  other  improvements  in  civilization  moH 
favourable  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure  : — with  thefe 
advantages,  the  human  figure  was  reprefented  with  the  dif- 
tinCtion  of  youthful  beauty  and  elegant  proportion,  as  well  as 
with  the  Hrength  and  agility  which  indicates  a rather  fpare 
diet  and  great  exercife,  of  which  the  Hatue  called  Thefeus  in 
lord  Elgin’s  collection  is  an  example. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  perfonal  beauty  of  countenance  and 
elegance  of  form  frequently  occur  in  works  about  the  time  the 
Parthenon  was  built ; although  in  the  fame  works  there  is  an 
evident  want  of  proportion  and  perfpeCtive  in  fome  of  the 
parts,  with  the  molt  carelefs  confufion  of  the  drapery.  But 
we  mult  remember  that  the  courfe  to  excellence  is  progreffive, 
even  to  the  greatefi  genius,  and  that  all  arts  are  perfected  by 
the  accumulation  of  difcoveries  and  long  practice. 

Having  mentioned  the  firft  dawnings  of  beauty  in  Grecian 
fculpture,  this  will  be  the  place  for  fome  enquiry  concerning 
that  beauty  which  fo  eminently  diflinguifhed  their  belt 
works.  A people  long  acquainted  with  the  naked  human 
form,  and  the  exertions  of  the  human  figure,  would  practi- 
cally learn,  that  a particular  make  was  favourable  to  a parti- 
cular exertion,  as  long  legs  were  favourable  to  walking  and 


running  : broad  fhoulders  and  a full  chefi  were  accompanied 
by  Hrength.  The  obfervations  of  phyficians  would  affifi  in 
afcertaining  the  more  convenient  form  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  body  and  limbs  for  Hrength  and  exertion  ; then  enquiries 
into  the  animal  economy  of  the  body  would  affifi  their  de- 
terminations relating  to  health  or  ficknefs,  in  the  whole  or 
the  parts,  according  to  outward  appearances.  All  this 
would  affifi  the  artifi  in  the  determination  of  what  he  fliould 
choofe  and  what  he  Ihould  rejeCt  in  his  imitations.  The 
bloom  of  youth,  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  the  parts  bell 
formed  for  all  the  ufes  and  exertions  of  the  body,  would 
become  his  flandard  example  for  the  moH  fortunate  attempts 
of  his  art ; and  having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  would  be 
able  the  more  readily  to  difiinguilh  the  various  characters  of 
tender  infancy,  the  venerable  folemnity  of  advanced  age,  and 
the  graceful  forms  of  female  elegance. 

But  other  diilinCtions  and  other  charafteriffics  Hill  remain 
for  the  artifi  to  become  acquainted  with,  to  qualify  him  for 
theextenfive  reprefentation  of  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
human  creatures  and  infernal  beings  ; and  this  could  not  be 
done  by  the  fimple  reprefentation  of  common  forms  and 
common  expreffions,  fuch  as  continually  prefented  themfelves, 
but  by  a feleCtion  from  nature  of  whatever  was  moll  excel- 
lent in  form,  accommodated  to  the  highefi  qualities  of  mind, 
to  reprefent  the  higher  orders  of  beings,  and  their  oppofites 
in  thofe  which  are  below  humanity,  and  partaking  of  noxious 
and  infernal  nature. 

Mere  form,  however  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  or 
beautiful  in  the  fmoothnefs  and  perfection  of  its  finilhed  fur- 
face,  without  the  expreffion  of  fentiment  and  action,  is  but 
dead,  and  no  other  than  a corpfe  which  has  been  quitted  by 
its  immortal  fpirit ; therefore  the  artifi’s  great  and  mofi  im- 
portant interell,  after  he  had  obtained  the  geometrical  forms 
of  body,  was  to  watch  the  flrongelt  mofi  decided  emotions 
of  mind,  in  order  to  give  animation  to  his  works.  It  was 
his  concern  to  invefiigate  and  reprefent  decidedly  the 
firongefi  affeCtions,  conjugal,  parental,  focial,  and  filial ; 
the  fentiments  of  piety  and  religion ; the  incitements  of  paf- 
fion  in  their  different  degrees,  whether  of  love  or  hatred  ; for 
by  thefe  means  only  his  works  faffened  on  the  kindred  affec- 
tions of  the  fpeCtator,  and  obtained  his  effeem. 

The  Greek  artills  who  gave  thefe  firlt  mental  improve- 
ments to  their  works,  fought  for  nobility  of  fentiment  and 
diflinCt  characters  of  gods  and  heroes  from  the  writings  of 
Homer  ; illuffrated  by  the  fpeculations  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  upon  the  effential  qualities  of  divinity,  in  their  omni- 
potence and  extent,  and  the  limited  powers  of  humanity, 
derived  and  finite. 

From  thefe  they  learned  that  all  bodily  perfections  and 
beauty  were  derived  from  mental  beauty  and  perfection  ; 
that  as  forms  which  expreffed  healthful  bodies  and  their  parts 
were  the  mofi  perfeCt,  as  far  as  form  and  animal  power  ex- 
tend ; fo  the  expreffions  of  the  mofi  perfect  mental  qualities 
added  the  mofi  perfeCt  animation  of  beauty  to  thofe  forms, 
and  gave  the  moll  perfeCt  characters  of  magnanimity,  juf- 
tice,  benevolence,  and  dignity  to  the  faces  and  figures  of  their 
divinities,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  to  their  heroes : and 
whatever  perfection  of  face  or  perfon  they  would  exprefs, 
they  found  could  only  be  done  by  the  fentiment  of  that  vir- 
tue and  beauty  of  men  by  which  it  was  immediately  caufed. 

Jupiter,  the  chief  of  their  gods,  was  reprefented  in  the 
moll  perfeCt  human  form  ; powerful  in  his  make,  benign  in 
his  countenance,  and  of  that  mature  age  when  wifdom  is 
united  to  the  full  developement  of  the  bodily  powers.  His 
full  beard  and  abundant  flowing  hair  are  confident  with  the 
greatefi  dignity  the  human  head  is  capable  of  ;and  thelion- 
3 like 
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like  hair  and  forehead  decide  the  magnanimity  of  the  cha- 
racter. The  broad  cheft,  the  ftrength  and  proportion  of 
the  limbs,  the  whole  folemnity  of  the  perfon,  at  the  flight  eft 
view,  announces,  according  to  the  Homeric  expreffion,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

The  next  divinity  in  dignity  to  Jupiter  is  Apollo,  whom 
we  can  readily  believe  to  be  the  exaft  reprefentation  of 
his  father,  in  the  dignity  of  youth ; his  features  are  his 
father’s  in  youthful  bloom  and  beauty  ; the  form  of  his 
body  and  limbs  partake  of  his  father’s  ftrength  in  youthful 
lightnefs  and  agility  ; his  countenance  is  adorned  by  his 
flowing  locks,  according  to  his  age,  more  light  and  varied 
than  his  father’s ; his  fentiment  and  employment  are  alfo 
fuited  to  his  age  and  more  limited  offices.  Jupiter,  feated 
on  his  throne,  has  little  aftion  or  corporeal  employ- 
ment ; his  mental  energy  regulates  the  univerfe  by  his  nod ; 
and  his  Angle  exertion  is  the  difcharge  of  his  irrefiftible 
thunder.  Apollo  is  feen  in  love,  in  meditation  of  immortal 
poetry  to  accompany  his  lyre,  deftroying  Python,  medi- 
tating the  cure  of  difeafes,  or  inflifting  death  by  his  arrows. 

Bacchus  refembles  his  brother  Apollo  fo  exaftly,  that 
they  cannot  always  be  diftinguifhed  one  from  the  other  ; 
yet  he  frequently  partakes  of  a more  feminine  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  Orphic  defcription  of  his  double  fex. 

Mercury,  with  the  fame  beauty  as  his  brother,  and  the 
fame  youthful  refemblance  to  his  father,  has  a more  athletic 
form,  approaching  to  heroic,  as  being  the  patron  of  gym- 
naftic  exercifes,  and  meflenger  of  the  gods.  His  hair  is  fhort ; 
he  wears  a fmall  round  hat  or  petafus,  which  is  winged  ; he 
has  alfo  wings  to  his  ankles. 

Mars  differs  little  from  Mercury  in  form  or  countenance, 
excepting  that  he  is  fometimes  bearded,  and  frequently 
wears  a helmet  upon  his  head,  or  is  drefled  in  complete 
armour. 

Neptune  refembles  his  brother  Jupiter,  but  his  hair  is 
more  difturbed,  and  he  is  in  general  entirely  naked. 

Pluto  alfo  refembles  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  but  his  eyes 
are  more  flaring  and  fpeftre-like  ; his  abundant  hair  falls 
more  over  his  forehead,  and  gives  a greater  gloom  to  his 
countenance  : he  is  clothed  in  a tunic  and  pallium,  holds  a 
fceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  is  attended  by  the  triple -headed 
dog  Cerberus. 

The  goddefl'es  are  lefs  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  than 
the  gods.  The  height  of  female  beauty,  in  dignified  figure, 
with  noble  mien,  is  common  to  them  all. 

Juno  is  reprefented  with  a regal  diadem  and  fceptre,  ge- 
nerally clothed  in  the  tunic  and  peplus,  or  large  veil : her 
countenance  is  lofty  ; her  eyes  and  lips  are  full ; her  hair  is 
turned  up,  and  tied  in  a knot  behind  in  fimple  majefty  ; her 
veil  is  fometimes  over  her  head. 

Minerva  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  ferene  aufterity  of  her 
countenance,  and  the  wifdom  of  her  charafter.  She  is 
armed  with  a helmet  and  aegis,  and  bears  a fpear  in  her  hand, 
but  in  other  refpefts  is  drefled  like  Juno. 

Venus  is  diftinguifhed  by  her  tender  foftnefs  and  graceful 
aftion  ; fhe  is  reprefented  as  parting  her  hair  and  rifing  from 
the  fea,  modeftly  covering  her  perfon  as  returning  from  the 
bath ; or  drefled  in  a light  and  thin  tunic  or  veil,  and  en- 
gaged in  thofe  concerns  of  the  toilette  to  heighten  or  pre- 
ferve  beauty.  She  is  frequently  attended  by  Love,  who  is 
reprefented  as  an  infant  divinity. 

Veftaand  Ceres  have  much  the  appearance  of  Juno  ; the 
firft  diftinguifhed  by  her  lions  and  myftic  drum ; the  other 
by  ears  of  corn. 

Diana  has  her  hair  collefted  on  the  top  of  her  head  ; like 
her  brother  Apollo  her  tunic  is  fuccinft,  not  reaching  lower 


than  her  knees,  its  length  being  fhortened  by  the  tying  of 
her  zone  ; fhe  wears  bufkins,  and  is  generally  running,  or  iix 
an  attitude  which  relates  to  the  chace. 

Hercules,  the  firft  of  their  heroes,  and  who  in  early  times 
was  one  of  their  greateft  gods,  was  not  reprefented  with 
that  irrefiftible  ftrength  and  mufcular  force  in  the  time  of 
the  firft  Greek  fculptors,  in  which  he  was  reprefented  after- 
wards, and  he  changed  his  arms  as  well  as  his  figure,  for  be- 
fore the  time  of  iEfchylus  his  arms  were  a bow  and  fheaf 
of  arrows  ; but  as  his  labours  became  fuch  as  required  more 
natural  force,  according  to  later  mythologifts  his  bodily 
powers  were  increafed,  and  his  arms  changed  from  the  bow 
to  the  club.  His  ftrength  is  proverbial,  and  his  powerful 
form  known  to  every  one,  by  his  numerous  reprefentations  in 
fculpture  and  painting.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Winckel- 
man,  that  in  the  likenefs  found  in  the  antique  ftatues  be- 
tween the  faces  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  there  is  a charafter 
of  the  bull  given  to  the  head  of  Hercules,  by  the  fhort  hair 
and  the  bull  forehead.  As  a proof  that  this  mixture  of  the 
bull  in  the  head  of  Hercules  is  not  fanciful,  there  are  bulls 
reprefenting  a mythological  modification  of  the  Herculean 
charafter,  with  the  bull’s  ears,  horns,  and  dewlap. 

We  fhall  defcribe  the  fawns  as  one  clafs,  companions  and 
minifters  of  Bacchus ; in  this  clafs  we  fhall  mention  the 
Sileni,  the  fofter-fathers  or  nurfes  of  Bacchus,  one  of  which 
is  a dwarfifh  figure,  with  a round  belly,  fat  limbs,  a So- 
cratic  merry  face,  a bald  head,  a long  beard,  undulated  and 
divided ; his  body  is  more  or  lefs  covered  with  hair.  This 
Silenus  is  alfo  occafionally  called  Ampelus.  The  other  Sile- 
nus  is  a well-proportioned  elderly  man,  rather  a fpare  figure, 
with  a philofophical  countenance,  with  a head  and  beard 
bearing  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  Jupiter.  Both  thefe 
Sileni  are  crowned  with  ivy,  and  have  pricked  ears. 

The  fawns  have  round  faces,  fhort  nofes,  and  a grinning 
expreffion  ; their  hair  is  fhort,  fluff,  and  like  that  of  a goat. 
Their  bodies  are  ftrong,  their  mufcles  tendinous,  like  thofe 
of  wild  animals,  and  fuited  to  the  elafticity  of  their  aftions ; 
they  have  fhort  goats’  tails. 

The  fatyrs  have  goats’  legs,  their  bodily  conformation  like 
the  fawns,  they  have  pricked  ears,  fometimes  long  goatifh 
beards,  and  frequently  faces  refembling  rams  or  goats. 

The  Titans  and  giants  are  Herculean  figures  to  the  waift  : 
fome  of  them  have  the  lower  limbs  human,  and  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  upper  part  of  their  figures  ; others  from  the  mid- 
dle end  in  ferpentine  folds  inftead  of  human  legs.  Their 
heads  have  an  Herculean  character,  fullen  and  terrific  ; there 
are  ferpents  in  their  hands,  perhaps  relating  to  their  infernal 
punifhments. 

Ocean  and  the  divinities  of  feas  are  all  Herculean  figures, 
in  countenance  refembling  the  Saturnian  family  in  youth  or 
age  ; they  are  generally  naked,  though  fome  are  veiled 
downwards ; and  Ocean  himfelf  has  a veiled  head.  The  in- 
ferior divinities  of  the  fea,  as  the  family  of  the  Tritons,  and 
their  various  diftinftions,  have  hair,  faces,  bodies,  and  arms 
like  the  fawns,  but  with  finny  hair  and  gills,  their  lower 
halves  ending  in  the  tails  of  fifties,  horfes,  bulls,  &c. 

The  geniufes  of  mountains  are  robuft  figures,  with  folemn 
countenances,  flowing  hair  and  beards,  crowned  with  pine, 
oak,  & c. 

The  nymphs  of  Earth  and  Ocean  are  beautiful  entire  female 
forms,  with  hair  fometimes  flowing,  fometimes  tied  in  play- 
ful attitudes.  The  marine  nymphs  are  frequently  collefted 
in  affeftionate  groups,  and  employed  in  ftretching  out  their 
flying  veils  to  the  wind. 

The  Three  Graces  are  the  beautiful  female  companions 
and  attendants  of  Venus ; they  are  reprefented  as  three 

beautiful 
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beautiful  virgins,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  embracing  each 
other. 

The  nymphs  of  Diana  are  habited  like  their  patronefs. 

The  Furies  are  handfome,  but  with  a terrific  exprefiion 
of  countenance  ; their  hair  dilhevelled,  winged,  and  with 
two  fmall  ferpents  riling  from  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Their 
drefsis  a fuccindl  tunic,  like  Diana’s,  and  they  have  fnakes 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  to  torment  the  wicked. 

What  has  been  faid  is  fufficient  to  convey  a general  idea  of 
deified  perfonification  in  Grecian  mythology  ; but  thofe  who 
have  occafion  for  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  fyltem 
of  theology,  and  its  different  relations,  as  well  as  its  innu- 
merable allegorical  forms  and  monlters,  mull  be  referred  to 
their  poetical  and  mythological  writers,  and  the  various 
publications  of  ancient  painting  and  fculpture,  with  their 
illullrations  by  the  learned. 

Concerning  the  Beauty  of  Parts  in  the  Human  Figure,  its 
Balance  and  Motion. — The  ancients  have  obferved  that  the 
human  figure  is  infcribed  within  the  fquare  and  the  circle  ; 
the  fquare,  when  the  feet  are  clofe  together,  the  polfure 
upright,  and  the  arms  extended  in  a parallel  line  ; when 
the  length  from  the  extenfion  of  the  oppofite  finger  is  equal 
to  the  whole  height,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie 
of  the  foot ; which  general  obfervation  leads  to  the  determi- 
nation, not  only  in  the  pofition  of  the  body  and  limbs,  but 
to  the  balance  of  the  figure,  by  geometrical  lines.  The 
human  figure  being  laid  upon  its  back,  the  arms  and  legs,  ex- 
tended like  the  {pokes  of  awheel,  may  be  ir.fcribedin  a cir- 
cle, the  centre  of  which  is  taken  from  the  navel.  When  the 
figure  Hands  upright,  equally  poifed  upon  both  feet,  the 
centre  of  gravity  falls  in  a perpendicular  line  from  the  gul- 
let between  the  two  ankles. 

When  the  figure  relts  on  one  foot,  the  centre  of  gravity 
falls  from  the  gullet,  perpendicularly  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tibia  bone  of  the  leg  on  which  it  reits. 

If  the  figure  is  in  equipoife,  the  centre  of  gravity  falls 
from  the  gullet  between  the  legs. 

In  advancing  from  that  point  before  the  leg,  and  in  fwift 
running,  it  is  at  every  interchange  of  Hep  far  before  the 
foot  which  is  next  to  be  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  figure,  in  bending  Tideways  to  balance  itfelf,  mull  Hill 
retain  an  equality  of  weight  round  the  centre  of  gravity, 
to  preferve  its  balance  by  Hretching  out  the  oppofite  leg  or 
arm. 

For  further  fatisfaftion  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
human  figure,  confult  Borellius  de  Motu  Animalium  ; Cow. 
per  on  the  Mufcles  ; and  Lionardo  da  Vinci  on  Painting. 

To  obtain  a more  pofitive  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
human  figure,  as  well  as  its  balance,  together  with  the 
breadth  of  its  parts,  a reference  to  a geometrical  figure  is 
particularly  ufeful.  For  infiance,  view'  it  in  profile,  and 
we  fhall  fee  that  its  column  or  general  mafs  is  not  perpen- 
dicular, but  confifis  of  undulations,  through  the  middle  of 
which  we  may  fuppofe  the  centre  of  gravity  palled  perpen- 

Idicularly  downwards.  The  head  is  thrown  forward  over 
the  neck  and  the  breafl,  to  ferve  as  a counterbalance  with 
the  bread  againlt  the  proje&ion  of  the  Ihoulders  ; and  the 
projection  of  the  nates  counterbalances  that  of  the  abdo- 
jj  men  ; fo  that  the  back-bone  beginning  from  its  uppermofi 
joint,  which  immediately  fupports  the  flcull,  after  being  a 
little  curved  inwards,  though  nearly  flraight  for  the  firit 
feven  joints,  afterwards  forms  a bold  curve  outwards  be- 
tween the  Ihoulders  for  the  next  twelve  joints  downward  to 
i the  loins,  partaking  in  the  fame  hollow  with  the  ribs,  to 
contain  the  organs  of  the  thorax. 

The  projection  of  the  thighs  in  front  is  oppofed  lower 
down  on  the  oppofite  fide  by  the  projection  of  the  calves 


of  the  legs  ; not  only  for  a counterbalance,  but  alfo  for 
countera£tion  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  bending  forward 
of  the  body  from  the  head  downward  is  counteracted  by 
the  length  of  the  foi  t,  and  its  refifiance  for  fupport. 

The  general  form  of  the  head,  viewed  from  the  top,  is 
circular,  being  larger  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  narrower 
at  the  forehead.  The  general  view  of  the  head  in  front  is 
egg-formed.  The  fimplefi  character  of  the  profile  is  that 
of  the  nofe,  little  differing  in  Hraightnefs  from  the  line  of 
the  forehead ; the  lips  and  chin  making  fmall  projections, 
each  about  a quarter  of  a circle.  This  is  the  mofi  gene- 
ral and  fimple  idea  of  the  human  face,  and  that  principle 
upon  which  molt  of  the  ancient  ideal  heads  are  formed. 
Force  and  pafiion  are  deviations  from  this  principle  by  the 
application  of  curves  in  the  outline  more  or  lets  bold,  and 
the  face  of  infancy  is  deferibed  by  one  portion  of  a circle 
forming  the  forehead,  and  another  the  cheeks,  with  a fmall 
nofe  between. 

In  the  ancient  fculpture,  the  molt  perfeCt  necks  for  youth, 
beauty,  and  Hrength,  are  nearly  circular,  like  the  portion  of 
a column.  The  breaffs  are  elevated  and  broad  ; the  line  of 
the  ribs  is  nearly  a portion  of  a circle  gently  expreffed, 
a little  below  the  nearly  Hraight  line,  which  terminates  the 
breaffs  above.  The  abdomen  has  a gentle  channel  from  the 
pit  of  the  ffomach  to  the  navel.  The  lower  mufcles  qf  the  ab- 
domen to  the  os  pubis  are  a little  fwelled  and  nearly  plain. 
The  fides  of  the  ribs  under  the  arms  are  marked  with  gentle 
divifion*  diagonally,  tending  downwards  in  front,  which  in- 
dicate the  ribs  and  mufcles  which  immediately  cover  them. 
The  back  of  the  trunk  between  the  neck  and  the  loins  is  a 
curve  outwards,  as  has  been  already  deferibed  ; and  the  fpine, 
or  back-bone,  which  is  the  pillar  of  fupport  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head,  fhews  behind  as 
an  indenture  between  the  two  rounded  portions  of  the  back, 
on  which  the  blade-bones  and  their  mufcles  form  a gentle 
and  rounded  flattened  fwell  immediately  below  the  neck. 
The  commencement  of  the  arms,  as  they  are  affixed  to  the 
body,  has  a bold  and  rounded  form,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  united  the  head  of  the  upper  arm-bone,  to  the  end  of  the 
collar-bone  before,  and  the  blade-bone  behind  ; the  arm,  be- 
ginning at  the  feparation  from  the  trunk  and  continued  to  the 
wriff,  is  a diminifhing  cylinder.  The  upper  arm  finifhing  at 
the  elbow  is  broader,  and  fideways  flatter  than  the  lower 
arm.  The  lower  arm  is  flattened  the  contrary  way,  and 
lefs  than  the  npper  part  of  the  limb.  The  wriff  is  a rounded 
flattened  form  in  youthful  bodies  full  of  flefh.  The  hand 
is  hollowed  withinfide,  and  a little  rounded  without ; the 
thumb  extends  to  the  firrt  joint  of  the  firft  finger  ; the  mid- 
dle finger  is  the  largeft  ; the  next  finger  outwardly  is  next 
in  length  ; the  finger  between  the  thumb  and  the  middle 
finger  next  in  length  ; and  the  little  finger  (horteft  of  all  : 
they  are  lefs  in  bulk  as  they  are  fhorter,  and  diminilhed  down- 
wards cylindrically.  The  male  hand  and  finger  has  more 
of  breadth  and  flatnefs  ; the  knuckles  are  more  fquare  and 
decided  even  in  youth.  The  female  hand  is  more  rounded 
and  flelhy  ; the  fingers  are  more  perfectly  cylindrical  and 
tapered,  the  knuckles  lefs  decided,  having  little  more  dif- 
tindtion  than  gentle  hollows  in  the  more  conftrained  pofi- 
tions  of  thofe  knuckles,  which  unite  the  fingers  to  the 
hand.  The  nails  in  men  are  more  fquared,  in  women  more 
rounded,  long,  and  delicate. 

The  loins  of  the  body  are  in  the  fide  view  confiderably 
curved  in  from  the  ribs,  and  projedt  again  in  a gradual  ob- 
liquity from  the  bottom  of  the  ribs  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nates.  In  the  front  of  the  figure,  the  trunk  terminates  at  the 
os  ilium  or  bafon  bone,  which  is  marked  immediately  be- 
fore the  projedting  mufcles,  w'hich  terminate  the  line  of 
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the  trunk,  and  immediately  above  the  fetting  on  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  marked  with  a ftrong  line  obliquely  defcending 
to  a point  at  the  greateft  proje&ion  of  the  os  ilium  in  front, 
and  forming  from  thence  a nearly  inverted  femicircle  to  the 
top  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  thighs  are  fulled  and  rounded  immediately  at  their 
feparation  about  half  way  downwards : they  gradually  di- 
minilh  toward  the  knee. 

In  the  upright  figure  the  knee-pan  above,  with  the  {kin 
and  fat  immediately  below  it,  form  what  is  altogether  gene- 
rally called  the  knee-pan,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is  the  great 
didinftion  of  the  knee  in  front,  between  the  thigh  and 
the  leg.  The  inner  line  of  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg, 
or  tibia,  is  a little  curved  outwards  in  a hollow  of  about 
30  degrees.  The  inner  ankle  is  higher  than  the  outward. 
The  calf  of  the  leg  is  molt  proje&ing,  near  one-third  of 
the  way  from  the  joint  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  and 
behind  in  a flattilh  forked  divifion,  fends  a drong  mufcle 
united  with  the  tendon  of  the  heel,  making  together  the 
backward  profile  of  the  leg.  The  outfide  of  the  leg  has 
its  principal  curvature  rather  lower  than  the  infide.  The  toes 
are  ihorter  than  the  fingers  ; the  longed  toe  is  next  to  the 
great  toe ; the  great  toe  is  the  broaded ; and  in  thofe  not 
ufed  to  wear  (hoes,  divided  from  the  fecond  toe  by  a con- 
fiderable  feparation.  The  three  toes  on  the  outfide  of  the 
foot  are  (hortened  in  a diagonal  line.  The  charafteridics  of 
the  male  and  female  in  this  extremity  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
in  the  hand. 

In  dronger  figures  the  joints  are  marked  with  more 
drength  and  complication,  the  mufcles  are  more  decided, 
more  of  the  tendons  are  feen,  and  occafionally  the  veins, 
particularly  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  extremities. 
The  flefhy  proje&ing  parts  of  the  figure  in  old  age  are 
more  flattened,  which  indicates  the  diminution  of  eladicity 
as  well  as  mufcular  drength. 

The  female  figure  is  generally  about  one-tenth  (horter 
than  the  male  ; its  bones  are  more  draight,  and  lefs  rugged 
towards  the  joints,  as  the  attachment  of  its  mufcles  are 
{lighter;  the  forms  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  are  more 
rounded : the  differences  of  the  male  and  female  bofoms  are 
well  known.  The  {houlders  of  the  female  are  narrower  in 
proportion  than  thofe  of  the  male ; the  loins  are  narrower 
and  the  hips  are  broader. 

In  infancy,  although  the  proportions  are  very  different 
from  the  adult  male  or  female,  yet  the  roundnefs  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  little  didinguHhed  by  the  marking  of  bone 
at  the  joints  or  proje&ing  mufcle  between  the  joints,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  fmooth  and  generally  rounded  furface 
of  the  female  figure. 

Vitruvius  informs  us,  from  the  writings  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent Greek  painters  and  fculptors,  that  they  made  their 
figures  eight  heads  or  ten  faces  high,  and  he  indances  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  figure  meafured  according  to  that  rule. 
The  great  M.  Angelo  adopted  this  rule,  as  we  fee  by  a 
print  from  a drawing  of  his.  We  {hall  adopt  this  method 
in  giving  the  mod  general  proportions  of  nature  and  the 
Greek  Itatues. 

Proportions. — Divifions  of  the  human  figure  in  length. 
From  the  os  pubis  to  the  top  of  the  head,  one-half  of  the 
figure  5 from  the  fame  point  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  the 
other  half. 

There  are  three  equal  divifions  from  the  acromion  of  the 
fcapula  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner  ankle,  id.  From  the 
acromion  to  the  point  in  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  from  which 
the  reftus  and  fartorius  mufcles  begin.  2dly.  From  thence 
to  the  top  of  the  patella,  jdly.  From  the  top  of  the 
patella  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner  ankle. 


From  the  bottom  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  bottom  of  the 
patella,  is  the  fame  length  as  from  the  bottom  of  the 
patella  to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  two  heads  each  ; but  we 
mud  obferve,  that  the  ancients  generally  allowed  half  a 
nofe  more  to  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs,  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  body  and  head. 

The  arm,  from  the  top  of  the  humerus  to  the  bend,  one 
head  and  a half ; and  from  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  the  fird 
knuckles,  the  fame. 

Breadth  of  the  upper  arm,  one  nofe  and  a half • fide 
view,  two  nofes  ; lower  arm,  thicked  part,  one  nofe  and  a 
half ; wrilt,  one  nofe. 

Breadth  of  the  {houlders,  two  heads  ; of  the  loins,  one 
head  and  one  nofe  ; acrofs  the  hips  or  trochan'ceres,  one  head 
and  two  nofes.  Depth  of  the  cbed,  one  head  and  one-third 
of  a nofe  ; of  the  loins,  three  nofes  and  one-third ; of  the 
glutasi,  one  head.  Breadth  of  the  thigh,  three  nofes ; of 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  nofes  ; of  the  ankle,  one  nofe.  The 
foot  is  one  head  and  one  nofe  in  length. 

The  female  figure  fliould  not  be  fo  tall  as  the  male. 
The  (houlders  and  loins  fliould  be  narrower,  and  the  hipe 
broader. 

The  proportion  of  the  Hercules  Farnefe  and  the  Torfo 
Belvidere  are  nearly  one-fifth  more  in  breadth  than  other 
datues. 

But  the  ancients  varied  the  proportion  according  to  the 
chara&er  and  age  of  the  perfon.  There  are  examples  of 
the  Silenus,  and  Hercules  alfo,  when  he  partook  of  the  fame 
character,  exceedingly  dwarfilh,  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
heads  in  height ; and  there  are  examples  on  fome  of  the 
Greek  vafes  of  figures  nine  or  ten  heads. 

Drapery. — To  introduce  our  obfervations  on  the  draperies 
of  the  antique  datues,  we  will  fird  enumerate  a few  of  thofe 
garments  in  which  they  are  mod  generally  clothed  ; and 
we  will  begin  with  the  largeff  and  coarfed  woollen  garment, 
called  the  pallium,  which  was  a large  piece  of  fquare,  or 
fquarifh  cloth,  perhaps  about  feven  feet  long,  but  not  fo 
wide ; this  was  generally  worn  by  being  folded  over,  per- 
haps one-third  of  the  breadth  ; one  end  applied  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  body,  carried  under  the  right  arm,  and  thrown 
over  the  left  (houlder  in  front  ; it  formed  broad  and  Ample 
maffes  before  and  behind,  with  a few  bold  anddidinft  folds, 
which  left  the  body  and  limbs  well  accounted  for  be- 
neath. It  was,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  wearer, 
thrown  in  a variety  of  different  manners  : fometimes  one 
arm  was  wrapped  in  it,  fometimes  the  other,  and  fometimes 
nearly  both  ; all  the  ilatues  of  philofophers,  excepting  the 
Cynics,  are  clothed  in  this  manner. 

There  were  other  garments  nearly  of  this  kind,  which  are 
very  commonly  feen  ; particularly  the  manly  peplus.  The 
figures  of  Jupiter  and  Efculapius  are  fometimes  feen  wrapped 
in  the  peplus,  which  appears  to  have  no  other  diftinftion  from 
the  pallium,  than  that  it  is  made  of  a finer  texture,  confe- 
quently  produces  fewer  and  more  numerous  folds,  and  its 
corners  are  fometimes  ornamented  with  taflels,  or  knots. 

The  chlama  feems  to  have  been  a finer  and  lighter  wool- 
len garment  than  the  peplus,  much  lefs,  but,  like  that,  of  a 
long  fquare  ; this  garment  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
youthful  heroes,  and  is  feen  on  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Meleager,  and  many  youthful  heroic  figures 
on  Greek  vafes,  and  the  young  heroes  in  the  frieze  of 
Horfemen  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

The  tunic,  or  kiton,  was  an  under  garment,  alfo  worn  by 
men  in  early  times ; this  had  no  fleeves,  and  hung  over  the 
left  fhoulder,  leaving  the  right  {houlder  entirely  bare,  not  to 
impede  a&ion  ; in  after  times  it  had  fliort  fleeves,  was  full  in 
the  body,  and  when  not  girded,  hung  down  below  the  mid- 
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leg ; but  when  collected  by  the  girdle,  did  not  reach  lower 
than  the  knees.  This  feems  to  have  been  made  in  general  of 
the  fame  material  with  the  chlaena.  The  chlamys  is  a mi- 
litary and  hunting  cloak,  fattened  with  a button  on  the  right 
fhoulder,  as  that  worn  by  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Female  Drapery. — The  kiton,  or  tunic,  was  worn  by  the 
Greek  women  in  very  early  times,  but  was  generally  made  to 
pafs  over  each  Ihoulder,  excepting  Amazons,  or  female  war- 
riors, who  fometimes  had  the  right  fhoulder  left  bare  ; but 
the  female  kiton,  or  tunic,  reached  to  the  feet,  and  was  lower 
than  the  ankles,  even  when  girded  by  the  zone.  This  was 
made  of  a finer  material  than  that  worn  by  men  : it  is  called 
bombyx,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  a thread 
woven  by  wafps,  or  infefts  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  formed 
a delicate  and  fine  texture,  capable  of  producing  long  and 
variegated  folds,  without  lettening  the  diftinft  appearance  of 
the  figure  underneath. 

The  peplus,  or  long  veil,  is  defcribed  as  a dignified  gar- 
ment by  Homer  ; it  was  worn  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  by 
women  as  by  men,  and  is  a charafteriftic  of  dignity,  as  Juno, 
Minerva,  Vefta,  and  Ceres  are  feldom  or  never  feen  v/ithout  it 
in  a placid  ttate. 

Belides  the  kiton,  the  dignified  female  Greeks  had  another 
garment,  which  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe,  called  the  peplo- 
kiton,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  piece  of  cloth  doubled 
over  at  the  top,  folded  round  the  left  fide,  the  left  arm 
having  patted  through  the  top  ; open  on  the  right  fide, 
which  prefented  two  cafcades  of  folds  : thefe  are  continu- 
ally feen  on  the  Greek  vafes. 

Many  other  garments  were  worn  by  women,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  ftatues,  baffo  relievos,  and  painted  vafes, 
which  anfwer  to  our  fhifts,  petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
boddices,  and  are  eafily  dittinguifhed  in  the  works  of  ancient 
painting  and  fculpture  ; but  as  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  thofe  concerns  the  antiquary  rather  than  the  artift,  we 
fhall  refer  thofe  who  are  curious  on  the  fubjeft  to  lexicons  and 
fcholiatts  for  further  information. 

The  Roman  toga  appears  to  have  been  originally 
Italian,  and  was  fo  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Romans, 
that  they  are  thence  called  gens  togata.  Collefted  in  its 
folds,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oval  figure,  through 
'the  opening  of  which  the  head,  the  right  arm,  and  half  the 
body  on  the  right  fide  patted,  the  garment  retting  on  the 
left  (houlder,  being  fupported  by  the  left  hand,  falling  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  right  leg,  and  prefenting  almott  in- 
numerable continued  curvilinear  folds,  which  encircle  the 
figure  before  and  behind  from  the  left  fhoulder  downwards. 
A lap  of  this  garment  was  brought  from  behind  over  the  left 
fhoulder,  tucked  into  the  upper  part  in  front  under  the 
right  breaft,  which  fold  was  called  the  cinftus  Gabinus,  and 
was  faid  to  be  a fafhion  brought  from  the  city  of  Gabia.  It 
was  worn  by  emperors,  confuls,  noblemen,  and  Roman  citi- 
zens : in  general  it  was  made  of  a fine  woollen  cloth,  as  molt 
of  the  Roman  garments  were. 

In  refiefting  on  the  beauty  of  drapery,  we  mutt  always 
refer  to  the  beauty  of  ths  human  figure  which  it  covers ; 
and  as  garments  are  worn  for  a defence  againft  the  weather, 
or  from  motives  of  modefty,  they  fhould  never  befuch  an  in- 
cumbrance as  to  impede  aftion  or  overload  the  figure,  either 
by  their  quantity  or  mode  of  wearing  ; which  rule  being  ob- 
served, the  general  idea  of  form  and  aftion  will  always  be 
intelligible  underneath  ; and  thus,  however  the  figure  may  be 
covered,  the  plainer  parts  of  the  garment  will  give  a breadth 
of  light  and  fhadow  to  the  mafs,  and  its  folds  a beautiful 
variety  of  form,  either  in  harmony  with,  or  in  oppofition  to, 
the  forms  of  the  limbs  and  body. 

The  cafcade,  or  zigzag  fold  of  a long  full  garment  hang- 
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ing  from  the  fhoulder  towards  the  feet,  by  the  irregular 
geometrical  effefts  of  its  light  and  fhadow,  fhades  the  undu- 
lation of  living  forms  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  figure,  whe- 
ther covered  with  drapery  or  not,  with  an  advantageous 
variety. 

The  fine  and  web-like  draperies,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Flora 
Farnefe,  fliew  all  the  forms  of  the  body  and  limbs  with 
nearly  the  fame  diftinftnefs  as  if  they  had  remained  uncovered, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  gentle  radiated  curvilinear  folds, 
upon  a near  examination,  contraft  the  beautiful  forms  of 
the  body  by  a variation  of  lines  tenderly  affimilated  with  the 
flefh,  in  fuch  a manner  as  induces  the  fpeftator  to  believe 
that  the  leaft  motion  of  the  body  will  produce  a different, 
and  equally  pleafing  new  arrangement  in  the  folds  of  the 
drapery. 

What  has  been  faid  concerning  drapery  comprehends  the 
principles  of  the  fubjeft  ; for  it  was  the  intention  on  the  fine 
ftatues  of  antiquity  to  produce  a noble  breadth  by  their 
draperies,  confittent  with  the  dignity  of  their  moft  illuftrious 
characters.  In  their  more  delicate  characters  they  con- 
trafted  the  beautiful  form  beneath  by  the  graceful  difplay 
of  lines  in  the  drapery  ; and  in  all  their  clothed  ftatues,  they 
adorned  the  forms  of  the  naked  figure  by  perpendicular,  cur- 
vilinear, pendant,  or  zigzag  folds,  contrafting  the  forms^ 
and  adding  quantity,  but  leaving  the  figure  and  its  pofition 
perfectly  intelligible. 

In  the  figure  of  Bacchants  in  violent  aCtion,  the  flying 
drapery  becomes  peculiarly  ornamental ; verging  from  the 
figure  in  undulating  rays,  which  at  its  edges  and  extremities 
play  upon  the  air  in  bolder  forms,  like  the  extremities  of  the 
poppy-leaf. 

The  Practice  of  Sculpture. — The  firft  operation  of  fculp- 
ture, like  that  of  painting,  is  defign.  The  fculptor  firft 
makes  his  idea  evident  by  a lketch  or  drawing  ; he  then 
makes  a fmall  model,  generally  in  clay,  to  try  the  effeft  of 
his  lines,  forms,  and  light  and  lhadow,  as  well  as  the  fenti- 
ment  of  his  ftatue,  or  compofition  : but  if  the  work  requires 
the  utmoft  accuracy  and  perfeftion  he  is  able  to  give,  he 
makes  a model  of  the  fize  in  which  the  wood,  marble,  or 
bronze  is  to  be  executed. 

He  models  his  figure  firft  naked  in  its  juft  aftion,  and 
accurate  in  its  forms  ; he  then  lays  on  his  drapery,  either 
from  ftudies  made  after  the  living  figure,  or  drapery  laid 
for  the  purpofe  on  a lay  figure,  or  mannikin. 

The  clay  model,  if  large,  muft  be  fupported  by  a frame- 
work of  iron  ; and  the  mattes  of  clay  may  be  kept  together 
by  a number  of  fmall  wooden  croffes  attached  to  the  iron 
frame-work,  by  wires  of  different  lengths  difperfed  in  different 
parts  of  the  clay.  This  method  is  ufed  by  Mr.  Canova,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  fculptor. 

The  tools  ufed  by  the  modeller  are  made  of  wood,  or 
ivory,  with  ends  pointed,  rounded,  fquare,  or  diagonal,  with 
which  he  forms  his  models  ; marks  out  the  hollows  and  dark 
parts  ; and  does  whatever  he  finds  imprafticable  to  perform 
with  his  fingers  only. 

When  the  clay  model  is  finilhed  it  muft  be  moulded  and  call 
in  platter ; which  call  muft  alfo  be  well  fupported  and  fecured 
by  bars  of  iron  well  cemented,  to  prevent  the  ruft  of  the 
metal  from  penetrating  through  the  call. 

To  copy  the  model  in  marble  is  performed  in  the  fol. 
lowing  manner.  A number  of  little  black  points  muft  be 
marked  upon  the  model,  in  every  principal  projection  and 
hollow,  to  give  the  diftances,  heights,  and  breadths,  fuffi- 
cient  to  copy  the  marble  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  from  the 
model.  The  ancients  performed  this,  by  confidering  every 
three  points  on  the  figure  as  a triangle,  which  they  made  in 
the  marble,  to  correfpond  with  the  fame  three  points  in  the 
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model,  by  trying  it  with  a perpendicular  line,  or  fome  other 
fixed  point,  both  in  the  marble  and  the  model. 

The  moderns  perform  this  operation  in  another  manner. 
After,  by  taking  rough  meafures,  they  have  found  that  the 
block  of  marble  is  fufficient  to  make  the  ftatue  equal  in  fize 
with  the  model,  they  then  fix  it  on  a bafement  of  done,  or 
a ftrong  wooden  bench,  called  a banker  ; in  the  front  of 
which  is  a long  itrip  of  marble,  divided  into  feet  and  inches. 
A {trip  of  marble,  divided  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
placed  in  front  below  the  model;  and  a woodei/perpendicular 
rule,  the  height  of  the  whole  work,  which  is  capable  of 
being  moved  from  the  ftrip  of  marble  or  fcale  under  the 
model,  to  the  ftrip  of  marble  or  fcale  under  the  marble,  at 
the  workman’s  pleafure.  This  inftrument  being  firit  placed 
upon  the  fcale  of  the  model,  and  the  exaft  diftance  being 
taken,  from  its  perpendicular,  we  will  fay,  to  the  point  at 
the  end  of  the  nofe  of  the  model,  and  the  perpendicular  rule 
being  transferred  to  that  fcale  on  which  the  marble  is 
placed ; the  workman  cuts  away  the  marble  from  the  per- 
pendicular rule  at  the  fame  height,  till  he  has  arrived  at 
nearly  the  fame  depth  that  the  point  of  the  model’s  nofe 
was  from  the  rule ; and  by  this  means,  he  finds  the  point 
of  the  nofe  exadlly  where  it  fhould  be  in  the  marble.  He 
proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
figure ; for  example,  the  top  of  the  head,  the  chin,  the 
fhoulder,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body  and  limbs ; 
until,  by  cutting  down  the  marble  at  the  fame  height  and 
depth  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  rule  that  he  defires 
to  transfer  from  the  model  to  the  marble,  he  finds  a cor- 
refponding  point  to  that  he  has  taken  from  the  model ; and 
fo  goes  on  until  he  has  obtained  the  general  proportions  of 
the  whole  work. 

When  this  is  done,  the  fculptor  proceeds  to  work  over 
his  ftatue  with  a flat-ended  fteel  tool,  called  a chiffel,  whofe 
fquare  end  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  In  the 
naked  parts  of  the  ftatue,  and  wherever  there  is  a flat  fur- 
face,  he  proceeds  in  this  manner  : for  inftance,  we  will  fay, 
upon  the  breaft  of  the  figure,  he  cuts  away  the  rough  furface 
from  a given  point  in  a ftraight  line,  to  another  given  point 
at  fome  diftance ; he  then  cuts  away  the  furface  from  one 
given  point  to  another,  exaftly  parallel  to  the  courfe  his 
chiffel  went  before  ; he  then  cuts  the  marble  in  a line  at  right 
angles  with  the  former  dire&ion  of  his  chiflel.  He  continues 
to  work  over  the  furface  in  the  fame  manner,  continuing  to 
cut  it  away  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  the  fpace 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  each  courfe  of  his 
chiffel : he  afterwards  cuts  away  the  remaining  rough  fur- 
face of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  each  two  courfes  of 
his  chiffel ; thus  obtaining  a beautiful  flat  furface  to  his 
work,  which  can  be  done  by  no  other  means,  and  may  be 
afterwards  varied  with  the  curvatures  and  indentures  of 
leffer  parts  at  his  pleafure. 

This  method  of  cutting  the  ftone  is  followed,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  in  all  parts  of  the  work ; that  is,  as  much  as  all 
the  varieties  of  outline  and  hollows  will  permit. 

When  hollows  are  fo  deep  or  intricate,  that  they  cannot 
be  cut  out  with  fmall  chiflels  ftruck  by  the  hammer,  drills 
of  different  kinds  are  ufed  to  produce  the  rough  hollows, 
which  are  afterwards  finilhed  with  the  hammer  and  chiflel, 
or  by  long  tools  fixed  in  wooden  handles,  ufed  by  the  hand 
only,  without  the  hammer. 

A particular  dexterity  is  requifite  in  producing  the  dif- 
ferent charafters  of  the  hair  with  the  chiflel,  to  make  it  look 
light  and  foft,  whether  curled,  crifped,  or  plain  ; and  this 
may  be  done  by  the  hand  of  the  praftifed  fculptor,  with 
nearly  the  fame  effeft  as  it  can  be  by  the  painter,  in  laying 
on  his  colours  with  the  pencil. 


The  finilhing  of  flefti  in  imitation  of  the  fulnefs  of  mufcle; 
. the  apparent  pliability  of  the  fofter  parts,  the  greater  or 
leffer  durability  of  tendon  and  bone,  may  alio  be  reprefented 
on  marble  nearly  to  deception  ; but  then  the  fculptor  mutt 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  ftrufture  and  appearance  of  the 
parts  he  reprefents,  and  accurate  in  copying  the  objeft  of 
his  imitation.  To  inform  the  mafs  with  life  and  fentiment, 
whether  it  be  of  marble,  bronze,  wood,  ivory,  clay,  or 
wax,  is  the  very  end  and  purpofe  of  imitative  art. 

The  laft  finith  of  marble,  in  the  modern  practice  of  fculp- 
ture,  is  performed  by  the  ufe  of  rafps,  and  afterwards  of  files. 
The  belt  rafps  for  fculpture  are  thole  made  in  Italy : the  teeth 
of  theie  rafps  being  cut  more  fharply  than  thofe  made  in 
England,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ends  of  thefe  rafps  and 
files  are  capable  of  being  bent  in  any  form,  according  to  the 
ufe  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a piece  of  fculpture  is  required  to  have  an  ex- 
ceeding fmooth  furface,  the  pumice-ftone  is  ufed  after  the 
file  ; and  fometimes  the  whole  furface  is  rubbed  or  ground 
carefully  over  with  fmall  pieces  of  grit-ftone,  accommodated 
to  the  various  forms  of  the  furface,  as  to  flat  fpaces,  rounds, 
and  hollows  of  different  depths.  But  the  hair,  in  all  cafes, 
muft  be  finilhed  with  the  tool ; and  for  this  purpofe,  the 
edge  of  the  tool  muft  be  fharpened  with  great  accuracy  and 
acutenefs : and  if  it  is  required  that  the  work  fhould  be 
very  highly  finilhed,  the  laft  edge  of  the  tool  muft  be  given 
by  an  oiled  Turkey-ftone. 

Chiflels  may  be  fharpened,  for  the  different  kinds  of  work, 
either  on  one  fide,  or  on  both  fides,  horizontally,  diagonally., 
circular,  or  pointed. 

The  fculptor  ufes  large  fquare  four-footed  ftrong  ftools, 
with  tops  which  turn  round  upon  little  balls  of  brafs  or 
iron,  on  which  he  places  the  marble  ftatue  he  works  on. 
His  tools  are  fteel  chiflels  of  different  fizes  and  lengths 
their  ends  being  from  an  inch  broad,  and  diminifhing  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  till  they  become  perfectly  pointed.  Thefe  are 
worked  with  an  iron-headed  hammer,  weighing  from  two  to 
four  pounds,  according  to  the  heavinefs  or  ligbtnefs  of  his 
work.  The  firft  tools  ufed  in  wafting  away  his  marble  are 
ftrong  fteel  tools,  fharpened  nearly  to  a point  ; which,  being 
ftruck  with  a heavy  hammer  obliquely,  knock  off  the  wafte 
marble  in  much  larger  pieces  than  a broader  pointed  tool 
would  do. 

The  praftice  of  the  fculptor  alfo  requires  the  frequent 
ule  of  the  fquare  and  compaffes,  as  his  own  ingenuity  may 
direft. 

There  are  fome  few  fragments  of  marble  ftatues,  whiclr 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  efpecially 
where  the  works  of  fculpture  have  chiefly  flourilhed,  as 
Athens,  iEgina,  and  Corinth,  which  appear  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  very  early  attempts  in  this  art ; perhaps  in  an  age 
when  making  the  proper  tools  was  either  not  known,  or 
during  the  infancy  of  their  invention.  From  thefe  fpeci- 
mens,  the  edges  of  the  tools,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  them, 
appear  to  have  been  equally  imperfect : the  courfe  of  the 
tool  is  infirm,  indirect,  and  ragged ; the  furface  it  palled' 
over,  irregular.  In  the  naked  figure,  the  mufcles  are  little 
determined,  and  the  forms  confuted  by  the  unpradlifed 
manner  of  working.  In  the  draperies,  the  edges  are  unde- 
termined, and  the  hollows  are  few  and  fhallow  ; a natural 
confequence  of  the  workman’s  want  of  power  over  his  ma- 
terial ; and  therefore,  of  his  defire  to  produce  his  idea  in 
the  grofs,  becaufe  he  knew  his  incapacity  to  render  a dif- 
tinft  and  perfeft  detail. 

High  finilhing  in  marble  feenis  to  have  been  a confe- 
quence of  working  in  bronze,  for  two  reafons  : firft,  the 
working  of  metals  requires  a confiderable  knowledge  in  the 
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tempering  of  tools ; and,  fecondly,  the  firft  high  finilhed 
fpecimens  of  remaining  fculpture  feem  to  be  imitations  of 
bronze  ftatues,  from  the  hardnefs  of  execution  refembling 
that  of  metal,  and  the  rectilinear  wiry  forms  of  hair  and 
draperies.  Whether  this  manner  of  iinilhing  marbles  was 
firft  introduced  by  Dipaenus  and  Scyllis,  according  to  our 
former  fuppofition,  or  whether  it  was  pradtifed  nearer  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  epoch  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  the  work- 
ing of  marble  with  the  greateft  poffible  dexterity,  fuch  as 
diftinguiihing  fmall  folds  from  one  another,  by  cutting  the 
marble  to  a great  depth  between  them,  was  pradlifed  con- 
fiderably  before  the  time  of  Phidias. 

In  the  time  of  Phidias,  it  is  certain  the  fculptor  ufed 
chiffels  of  all  the  different  forms  defcribed  above,  of  the  moft 
convenient  forms  poffible  for  their  works,  and  moft  perfectly 
tempered  ; of  which  we  are  allured,  by  tracing  the  forms  of 
the  feveral  inftruments  in  their  execution,  which  is  as  free 
and  charadteriltic  of  the  parts  imitated  as  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 

The  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  appear  to  have  been  executed  by  the  chiffel  only, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  rafp  or  file,  though  there  is,  in 
the  body  and  limbs  of  the  Apollo,  fome  appearance  of  a 
fmoother  furface  having  been  obtained  by  rubbing  with 
pumice-ftone  or  wet  grit-ftone.  Many  others  of  the  fineft 
works  of  antiquity,  ftatues,  groups,  and  bulls,  appear  to 
have  been  finilhed  with  the  chiffel  only,  and  the  ufe  of  rafps 
and  files  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  common  in  the 
praftice  of  fculpture,  till  after  the  time  of  the  twelve  Cafars. 

The  execution  of  fculpture  feems  to  have  defcended  from 
perfeftion  in  the  fame  Heps  by  which  it  rofe  to  it.  In  the 
age  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  extreme  high  finilhing 
was  again  in  ellimation  ; the  furfaces  were  finilhed  with  a 
delicacy  of  finoothnefs  which  almoft  became  a polilh  ; the 
fculptor  tried  to  make  the  extremities  of  his  hair  fly  before 
the  wind,  and  for  this  purpofe  laboured  his  marble  with  a 
delicacy  of  tooling,  and  a complication  of  drilling,  that  is 
almoft  miraculous ; and  there  are  examples  of  hair,  fo  la- 
borioufly  executed  in  that  age,  that  the  fpeClator  is  left  in 
doubt  concerning  the  poffibility  of  paying  the  fculptor  for 
his  work,  the  time  necelfary  to  accomplilh  the  undertaking, 
and  for  the  inftruments  requifite  to  produce  his  effedl. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  kind  in  the  portraits  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus ; particularly  two  coloffal 
bulls  of  thefe  emperors  lately  exifling  in  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

But  the  extreme  attention  to  a polilhed  furface,  and  ex- 
treme perfection  of  inferior  purfuits,  having  withdrawn  the 
artift’s  mind  from  nobler  conceptions  and  fublime  fentiment, 
he  foon  defcended  from  the  fculptor  to  the  ftone-cutter,  and 
loft  his  diltinCtion  even  as  a mechanic,  by  adopting  fuch  a 
poverty  of  workmanlhip  as  was  fuited  to  his  debafed  pur- 
i'uits ; and  the  age  of  Conftantine  exhibits  the  fculptor 
as  incapable  of  following  the  noble  conceptions  of  earlier 
times,  as  of  fhewing  any  Ikill  in  the  mechanifm  of  his  art 
fuperior  to  the  unmeaning  and  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  a 
barbarous  age. 

During  the  ages  of  the  Roman  emperors,  when  beautiful 
and  expenfive  marbles  were  ufed  to  adorn  their  palaces  and 
public  ftruftures,  when  the  magnificence  of  effeCl  was  con- 
fidered  without  relation  to  expence,  porphyry  alfo  was 
manufactured  for  columns,  pannels,  and  other  architectural 
purpofes : it  was  alfo  occafionally  employed  in  fculpture, 
in  defiance  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expence  of  the 
labour,  of  which  we  lhall  be  enabled  to  judge  from  an  inftance 
mentioned  in  Winckelman’s  Hiftory  of  Art : he  fays  that  a 
mafon  was  employed  to  hollow  out  a vafe  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
the  infide  of  which  could  not  be  above  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter  ; he  was 


ten  months  at  work  upon  this,  attending  his  labour  regu» 
larly  nine  hours  every  day.  Such  a work  in  England,  as 
mafons  are  paid  at  this  time,  would  coft  fixty-five  pounds  ; 
the  payment  of  the  journeyman  fculptor  ffiould  be  reckoned 
at  twice  that  fum. 

There  are  fragments  of  drapery-figures  executed  in  this 
material  of  fine  tafte  and  beautiful  fculpture,  the  labour  of 
which  mull  be  exceffive ; but  the  two  greateft  works  re- 
maining of  this  marble  are  in  the  pope’s  mufeum  ; one  is  the 
farcophagus  of  Conllantia,  daughter  of  Conftantine ; the 
other  of  Helena,  his  mother ; which  lail  is  of  enormous 
dimenfions,  and  covered  with  alto  relievo  of  foldiers  on 
horfeback,  and  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother, 
angels  fitting,  with  feltoons  on  the  top,  & c.  Many  parts  of 
the  alto  relievo  on  this  farcophagus  were  broken  when  it 
was  removed  into  the  pope’s  mufeum,  which  were  repaired 
by  the  following  procefs.  The  pieces  of  porphyry  intended 
for  the  reftoration  were  firft  rudely  (haped  with  a picking 
hammer,  that  is,  one  end  of  the  hammer  being  pointed,  the 
workman  knocked  the  Hone  with  repeated  blows  of  this 
point,  until  he  beat  off  little  pieces,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
the  general  form  required : in  this  manner  another  inftrument 
was  ufed,  called  a matting  hammer,  one  end  of  the  hammer 
being  divided  into  four  points,  and  being  worked  over  with 
this  inftrument,  the  whole  of  the  former  very  rough  furface 
was  made  fomewhat  more  regular  ; after  this,  pointed  tools 
were  ufed,  ftruck  by  a hammer,  to  take  off  as  much  as 
poffible  the  ft  ill  remaining  roughnefs  of  the  furface,  and 
to  make  particular  hollows  more  exactly,  the  workman 
wearing  fpetlacles  all  the  while  to  prevent  the  fplinters  of 
the  ftone  from  flying  in  his  eyes,  which  otherwife  would 
blind  him  in  the  courfe  of  a few  minutes  labour.  The  tools 
for  this  work  are  tempered  to  the  hardnefs  of  a razor,  and 
feldom  bear  more  than  four  or  five  blows  with  the  hammer 
before  the  points  are  broken.  The  laft  procefs  is  to  grind 
the  furface  down  with  grit-ftone  and  emery,  till  a fmooth  face 
is  obtained ; the  whole  being  a procefs  of  immenfe  labour 
and  expence.  The  Egyptian  obelilks,  which  are  of  red 
granite,  with  the  hieroglyphics  upon  them,  mull  have  been 
wrought  by  a procefs  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  manner  of 
working  porphyry. 

Of  Wax-Modelling. — Wax-modelling  is  properly  a branch 
of  fculpture,  inafmuch  as  it  affords  patterns  and  examples 
for  very  numerous  articles  of  fine  art  in  metals : although, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  no  wax  model  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  times  has  come  down  to  us,  they  mull  have  been 
almoft  innumerable  during  the  bell  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  judging  only  from  their  fmall  figures  of  divinities  in 
bronze,  of  which,  perhaps,  upon  an  average,  every  perfon, 
rich  and  poor,  might  have  half  a dozen,  fo  that  the  amount 
of  thefe  fmall  images,  from  patterns  of  wax,  would  be  nearly 
fix  times  in  number  of  the  population  of  the  civilized  world 
at  any  one  period. 

Wax-modelling  befides  is  required  for  the  patterns  of  all 
goldfmiths’  and  chafers’  ornamental  work  upon  a fmall  fcale. 
All  the  fine  medals  of  the  popes  were  copied  from  fmall 
models  in  wax  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  fculptors. 

To  make  the  bell  modelling  wax,  take  two  cakes  of 
Virgin’s  wax,  break  them  in  pieces,  put  them  into  a clean 
pipkin,  and  add  the  quantity  of  the  fmalleft  hazel-nut  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  about  double  the  quantity  of  flake 
white  reduced  to  the  fineft  powder  ; place  the  pipkin  over 
a flow  fire  till  the  wax  is  melted,  ftir  the  compofition  to- 
gether, and  it  is  the  bell  wax  which  can  be  ufed  for  model- 
ling. 

■ Models  of  different  coloured  wax  may  be  made  by  putting 
pounded  red,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  inftead  of  flake  white,  ae= 
cording  to  the  colour  required. 
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Wax-modelling  is  performed,  like  the  lame  art  in  clay,  by 
pointed  inftruments  of  wood  and  ivory. 

Sculpture  in  bronze  and  filver  is  pra&ifed  in  the  lame 
manner  by  the  model  as  Pliny  defcribes  it  to  have  been  done 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  of  three  kinds.  The  fubjeft  is  either 
caft  from  a model,  or  carved  from  the  folid  metal,  or  chafed 
from  a model  upon  a flat  piece  of  metal,  which  is  beat  hollow 
on  the  one  fide,  to  produce  the  relief,  out  of  which  the  chafer 
works  the  intended  figure  or  figures  on  the  other  fide.  The 
inftruments  ufed  in  chafing  are,  for  fmall  works,  a fmall 
hammer  with  a long  elaftic  handle,  which  gives  the  blow 
a quick  and  artificial  force  ; alfo  chifi'els  and  points,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  fculpture  of  marble  on  a fmaller 
fcale. 

The  tools  for  carving  in  wood  are  fo  univerfally  known  to 
earpenters,  upholfterers,  and  the  different  orders  of  wood 
carvers,  that  the  defcription  of  them  would  be  ufelefs. 

For  further  illuftration  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  engravings  which  are  dittinguifhed  by  the  word 
Sculpture.  Thefe  confift  of  feleft  fpecimens  of  the  fculpture 
of  different  ages  and  nations ; particularly  the  fineft  ex- 
amples of  Greek  and  Roman  fculpture. 

SCULTENA,  or  Scutena,  the  Panaro,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a river  which  commenced  on  the  fouth  of  the 
Apennine,  and  purfuing  a northerly  courfe,  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  Padus  or  Po. 

SCULTETUS,  or  Schultz,  John,  in  Biography , a 
diftinguifhed  furgeon,  was  born  in  the  year  159 5 at  Ulm, 
where  his  father  was  a water-man.  The  latter  was  enabled 
to  afford  his  fon  a good  education,  and  fent  him  to  Padua, 
where  he  ftudied  medicine  under  Spigelius,  and  took  the 
degree  of  dodor  in  philofophy,  furgery,  and  phyfic,  in  the 
year  1621.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  college  of  phyficians  in  March  1625  ; and 
for  twenty  years  he  pradifed  his  profeffion  with  great  re- 
putation. Being  fent  for  to  Stutgard,  to  adminifter  pro- 
fefiionally  to  a fick  gentleman  of  that  city,  Scultetus  was 
there  attacked  with  a fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his 
life  on  the  firft  of  December  1645.  He  appears  to  have 
pradifed  furgery  extenfively,  and  to  have  been  very  bold  in 
his  operations,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  bronchotomy,  of  the 
trephine,  and  for  empyema.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
« Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,  43  Tabulis  sere  incifis 
Ornatum and  was  publifhed  after  his  death,  at  Ulm,  in 
1653.  It  fubfequently  palled  through  many  editions,  and 
was  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  European  languages.  Eloy 
Did.  Hift.  de  la  Medecine. 

SCUM,  or  Spume,  Spuma,  a light  excrement  arifing 
from  liquors,  when  brilkly  ftirred ; called  alfo  foam  or 
froth. 

Scum  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  impurities  which  a liquor,  by 
boiling,  calls  up  to  the  furface ; and  alfo  for  thofe  taken 
from  off  metals,  when  in  fufion  ; thefe  are  alfo  called  fcoria. 

Scum  of  Lead,  is  a kind  of  recrement,  of  various  colours, 
procured  from  melted  lead. 

Scum  of  Nitre.  See  Nitre. 

Scum  of  Salt.  See  Salt. 

Scum  of  Silver,  is  what  we  commonly  call  litharge  of 
filver. 

Scum  of  Sugar,  in  Agriculture,  a fubftance  fometimes 
ufed  as  a manure.  See  Sugar  Scum. 

Scum,  Sugar  of  the.  See  Sugar. 

SCUMA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  of  the  chemilts  for 
fquama,  the  fcales  of  any  metal,  and  particularly  applied  to 
the  flakes  flying  off  from  hot  iron  under  the  hammer. 

SCUOE,  Skuoe,  or  Skuve,  in  Geography , one  of  the 
Faroer  or  Feroe  illands;  5 miles  S.  of  Sandoe.  See 
Feroe. 


SCUPI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Upper  Mcefia, 
in  Dardania,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a Ship,  are  certain  channels  cut  through 
the  water-ways  and  fides  of  a fliip,  at  proper  diftances,  and 
lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry  the  water  off  from 
the  deck  into  the  fea.  The  fcuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of 
a Ihip  of  war  are  ufually  furnilhed  with  a leathern  pipe, 
called  the  J'cupper-hofe , which  hangs  downward  from  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  the  fcupper.  The  intent  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering,  when  the  ihip  inclines 
under  a weight  of  fail.  Falconer. 

Scupper  Nails.  See  Nails. 

SCUR,  in  Agriculture,  a precipice  faced  with  rock. 

SCURCOLLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Aquila. 

SCURELLUR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  between  the  Pfeudoftome 
and  the  river  Baris.  Ptolemy. 

SCURF,  in  Medicine , Furfur , fmall  branny  or  powdery 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  which  occur  after  flight  inflam- 
mations of  the  fltin,  a new  cuticle  being  formed  underneath 
during  the  exfoliation. 

Scurf  may  be  formed  upon  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
body ; for  wherever  the  fkin  is  inflamed,  the  cuticle  never 
fails  to  be  feparated  and  fall  off.  This  exfoliation,  when 
the  inflammation  is  confiderable,  as  in  fcarlatina,  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  large  maffes,  or  of  fmaller  fcales ; but  in 
the  minor  degrees  of  inflammation,  fuch  as  of  the  formation 
of  pimples,  or  in  flight  erythematous  affections,  a mere  fcurfi- 
nefs  enfues.  In  fome  cafes  of  fcurf,  indeed,  as  in  the  dan- 
driff  of  infants,  and  in  other  forms  of  pityriafis,  little  or  no 
inflammation  is  perceptible ; but  in  other  cafes,  as  in  the 
fcurfy  porrigo,  affeding  the  heads  of  adults,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  often  confiderable,  and  accompanied  by  fevere  itching. 
The  fcurf  itfelf,  indeed,  if  it  be  permitted  to  accumulate, 
becomes  the  fource  of  excitement  to  the  inflammation,  as 
well  as  to  the  itching  fenfations. 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  treatment  of  fcurfy  affedions  is, 
therefore,  the  careful  removal  of  the  fcurf,  as  it  is  formed  : 
but  this  muft  be  effeded  by  gentle  means,  and  by  wafties 
which  do  not  augment  the  inflammatory  adion,  where  that 
is  confiderable.  Hence  ablution  with  Ample  water,  or 
fome  flight  farinaceous  decodion,  as  of  bran,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  foaps  and  other  irritants.  This  clearance  of  the 
furface  having  been  effeded,  fome  gently  reftringent  lotion, 
fuch  as  lime-water,  with  or  without  a little  of  the  liquor 
ammoniae  acetatis,  or  a weak  folution  of  the  falts  of  zinc, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage ; or  if  the  irritability  of 
the  parts  be  confiderable,  the  faturnine  fubftances  may  be 
preferable.  See  Pityriasis. 

SCURFF,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Engliflr  name  for  a fpecies 
of  falmon,  called  alfo  in  fome  places  the  bull-trout.  It  never 
grows  to  any  great  fize,  and  differs  plainly  from  the  falmon 
of  the  common  kind  in  this,  that  its  tail  is  even,  and  not 
forked  ; its  head  is  Ihort  and  thick,  and  its  flefli  is  lefs  red 
than  that  of  moft  of  the  falmon  kind.  See  Trutta  under 
the  article  Salmo. 

SCURGULO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Dragonera. 

SCURGUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  fituated  in 
the  moft  northerly  climate  of  Germany.  Ptolemy. 

SCURRA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  the  ancients 
have  called  the  monedula,  or  common  jackdaw.  See  Corvus. 

SCURRIZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Afcoli. 

SCURVOGEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican bird,  called  by  fome  the  nhender-apoa,  and  by  the 
Brafilians  jabiruguaca.  See  Mycteria. 
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SCURVY,  in  Medicine,  Scorbutus,  a formidable  and 
■often  fatal  difeafe,  arifing  from  imperfedl  nutrition,  and 
other  caufes,  and  charadlerifed  principally  by  extreme  de- 
preflion  of  the  vital  powers,  together  with  fponginefs  of  the 
gums,  ecchymofes,  or  purple  blotches,  on  the  fkin,  and 
fpontaneous  haemorrhages.  From  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  long  voyages,  it  is  fometimes  called  emphatically  the  fea- 
fcurvy  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  feamen,  and 
was  defcribed  as  an  endemic  of  the  land  by  the  earlieft 
writers. 

After  having  ftated  this  brief  character  of  the  difeafe,  it 
can  fcarcely  be  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  term  J, curvy  is 
molt  erroneoufly  and  abfurdly  ufed  in  popular  language  ; 
being  applied,  in  fadl,  to  all  difeafes  of  the  fkin , of  a How 
and  chronic  nature,  however  various  in  their  effential  cha- 
racter, and  pofleffing  nothing  in  common  with  the  true 
fcurvy.  The  fkin,  in  fcurvy,  indeed,  is  not  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  but  is  only  deranged,  like  other  organs  of  the  body, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  malady  ; and  that  derangement  is 
totally  different  from  the  inflammatory,  pimply,  puftular, 
or  fcaly  conditions  of  the  fkin,  which  occur  in  leprofy,  tet- 
ters, and  other  cutaneous  diforders,  ufually  mifcalled  fcor- 
butic. This  miftake  requires  corredlion,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  nomenclature,  but  becaufe  a great  praftical  error 
refults  from  it ; namely,  the  adminiftration  of  antifcorbutic 
remedies  in  thefe  cutaneous  diforders,  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  are  often  aggravated,  by  them.  The  late  Dr. 
Willan  conferred  a benefit  on  the  profefiion,  by  his  definite 
difcrimination  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  diforders.  See  Cu- 
taneous Difeafes. 

The  fcurvy,  properly  fo  called,  was  firft  accurately  de- 
fcribed, and  received  its  name,  in  modern  times  ; and  it  is 
the  fubjedl  of  difpute,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fome  other  difeafes, 
whether  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  phyfxcians,  or  is  a ma- 
lady of  more  recent  origin.  The  firft  fpecific  accounts  of 
the  difeafe  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  name  of  the  malady  feems  to  have  been  fa- 
miliar among  the  vulgar : but  the  fymptoms  were  noticed 
by  the  early  voyagers  in  the  preceding  century  ; for  con- 
fiderably  more  than  half  the  crew,  who  accompanied  Vafco 
de  Gama,  in  his  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  year  1497,  were  deftroyed  by  this  difeafe.  Olaus 
Magnus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  northern  nations,  publifhed  in 
1555,  has  defcribed  the  difeafe  at  confiderable  length,  and 
ftates  that  it  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  by  the 
name  of  fchorbuk,  or  fcorbuc  ; whence  the  Latin  term  fcor- 
butus , and  our  appellation  fcurvy.  The  term  fignified  fore- 
mouth, and  was  probably  applied  to  the  difeafe  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fpongy  ulcerations  of  the  gums,  with  haemor- 
rhages, and  loofening  of  the  teeth,  which  are  among  the 
more  fevere  fymptoms  of  the  complaint.  Dr.  Lind,  how- 
ever, fuggefts,  with  ftill  more  probability,  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  a Sclavonic  word ,fcorb,  fignifying  difeafe; 
the  fcurvy  being  endemic  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  from  whence  we  borrowed  the  appellation. 

Molt  of  the  continental  writers  have  maintained  that,  al- 
though the  ancients  have  not  defcribed  the  fymptoms  of 
fcurvy,  as  a fingle  diftindl  difeafe,  they  have,  however, 
mentioned  feveral  concurring  fymptoms,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  any  other  malady : while  Drs. 
Freind,  Lind,  Trotter,  and  fome  other  authors  of  this 
country,  contend,  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians, 
refiding  in  fouthern  climates,  and  unpradlifed  in  long  voy- 
ages, probably  never  witnelfed  the  fcurvy,  and  thence  have 
no  where  accurately  defcribed  it.  The  rarity  of  the  difeafe, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  will  probably  account  for  the  im- 
perfeefc  defcriptions  which  they  have  left : but  fieges  and 


feafons  of  great  dearth  were  not  uncommon  in  thofe  times, 
and  gave  rife  at  leaft  to  the  ignis  facer , which  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  allied  to  fcurvy  ; and  the  following  obfervations 
relate  to  no  other  known  difeafe. 

Hippocrates,  when  deferibing  the  difeafes  of  the  fpleen, 
mentions  fome  fymptoms  which  accompany. the  enlargement 
of  that  organ.  “ The  colour  of  the  body,”  he  fays,  “ is 
changed,  and  becomes  black  and  pallid,  like  the  rind  of  a 
pomegranate  ; the  breath  is  fetid,  and  the  gums  alfo  emit  a 
bad  Imell,  and  fall  away  from  the  teeth  ; ulcerations  break 
out  in  the  legs,  refembling  epinyBides ; the  limbs  are  ema- 
ciated, and  the  bowels  do  not  difeharge  their  contents.” 
(Lib.  de  internis  Affedl.)  And  again,  in  his  fecond  book 
of  prognofhes,  Hippocrates  obferves,  “ In  thofe  who  have 
tumid  fpleens,  the  gums  are  difeafed,  and  the  mouth  emits 
a fetid  odour ; but  thofe  whofe  fpleens  are  enlarged,  with- 
out any  confequent  haemorrhages,  fuch  perfons  are  attacked 
with  ill-conditioned  ulcers  in  the  legs,  and  black  fears.” 
Here  we  have  an  additional  fymptom  of  fcurvy  mentioned, 
viz.  the  haemorrhages,  which  were  omitted  in  the  former 
defeription.  Thofe,  however,  who  expedl  to  find  only  the 
utmoll  accuracy  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  will  perhaps 
be  furprifed  to  find  that  he  has  again  defcribed,  Hill  more 
diftinftly,  the  fymptoms  of  fcurvy,  under  another  appella- 
tion. For  in  the  fame  book  (refpedling  internal  difeafes) 
in  which  he  has  noticed  the  enlarged  fpleens,  he  mentions 
the  fymptoms  of  the  ileus  hematites  (aA so;  ai/xctTiT/,.;) , or 
bloody  iliac  difeafe , in  nearly  the  fame  terms.  “ This  difeafe 
begins  in  the  autumn,  and  exhibits  the  following  fymptoms. 
The  mouth  and  teeth  emit  a fetid  fmell,  and  the  gums  fepa- 
rate  from  the  latter,  and  blood  flows  from  the  nofe  ; fome- 
times alfo  ulcers  break  out  in  the  legs,  and  while  fome  of 
thefe  heal,  others  break  out  afrelh  ; and  the  Ikin  about  them  is 
of  a black  colour,  thin,  and  tender.”  This  may  be  deemed  a 
good  brief  defeription  of  fcurvy ; and  if  the  commentators  are 
right  in  their  correction,  the  concluding  fymptom  is  equally 
charadleriftic  : “ the  patient  is  indifpofed  to  walk,  or  to  ufe 
any  exertion.”  The  pafl'age,  as  it  Hands  in  Hippocrates, 
however,  afferts  the  affirmative,  that  the  patient  is  difpofed 
to  exertion  ; a circumftance  fo  inconfiftent  with  ulcerations 
of  the  legs,  haemorrhages,  and  the  other  fymptoms,  that  the 
commentators  agree  that  the  negative  particle  a muff  have 
been  omitted.  Van  Swieten  remarks,  that  the  epithet  of 
thin  or  tender-fkinnecl  (Ae?ttoSe£p.oi),  which  Hippocrates  ap- 
plies to  thofe  patients,  is  particularly  charadieriftic  of  the 
fcorbutic  ftate  ; fince  “ we  obferve  in  the  fcurvy,  that  the 
flighted  injuries  break  into  the  Ikin,  and  leave  ftubborn 
ulcerations  in  it ; and  this  more  remarkably  happens  in  the 
legs,  where  only  fcratching  them  with  the  finger-nails  will 
often  raife  an  excoriation,  that  is  followed  by  an  ulcer  of 
long  continuance.”  (Comment,  in  Boerh.  Aph.  1148.) 
Celfus,  when  treating  of  the  affedtions  of  the  fpleen,  men- 
tions this  indifpofition  of  ulcers  to  heal : “ Ulcera  aut  om- 
nino  non  fanefeunt,  aut  certe  cicatricem  vix  recipiunt.”  And 
we  may  add,  that  the  opinions  of  the  commentators,  refpedl- 
ing  the  fentence  above  mentioned,  is  confirmed  by  the  ftate- 
ment  of  Celfus,  who  diftindliy  alferts,  that  exertion  is 
painful  and  difficult.  (De  Medicina,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.)  Paul 
of  ./Egina  (lib.  iii.  cap.  49.),  and  Avicenna  (lib.  iii.  fen.  15. 
tradl.  2.),  as  well  as  other  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians, 
deferibe  the  fame  fcorbutic  fymptoms  as  connedled  with 
tumid  fpleen.  Modern  obfervation  has  oecafionally  de- 
tedled  enlargement  of  the  fpleen  in  fcorbutical  cafes,  as  in 
an  inftance  related  by  Dr.  Mead  (Monita  et  Prsecox.  Med.) : 
but  fuch  an  enlargement  is  not  always  prefent,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Hippocrates  and  the  ancients,  who  faw  the 
difeafe  but  feldom,  had  generalized  too  haftily  from  a 
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limited  experience,  when  they  pronounced  thefe  fymptoms 
as  exclufively  connected  with  enlarged  fpleen. 

A difeafe  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  as  oc- 
curring in  the  Roman  armies  in  particular  fituations,  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  fcurvy.  In  this  difeafe,  which  Pliny 
afcribed  to  drinking  the  water  of  a certain  well,  when  it  oc- 
curred in  the  army  of  Germanicus  while  encamped  near  the 
Rhine,  an  affedtion  of  the  gums,  with  a falling  out  of  the 
teeth,  is  faid  to  have  been  combined  with  a lofs  of  mufcular 
power  in  the  lower  extremities ; the  former  affedfion  being 
Cd^XeAJiomacnce,  (quail  crTofj.tx.ric  -/.ockm,  oris  vitium ,)  and  the 
latter  fceletyrbe.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3.)  Similar 
affections,  to  which  the  fame  appellations  are  given  by 
Strabo,  are  faid  to  have  prevailed  in  the  army  of  iElius 
Gallus,  when  in  Arabia.  (Geograph,  lib.  xvi.)  Some  authors, 
however,  have  denied  that  this  fceletyrbe  could  be  a fcorbutic 
fymptom  ; becaufe  Galen  has  dated  fceletyrbe  to  be  a kind 
of  paralyfis,  in  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  ftraight : 
but  fuch  a term  might  be  fufficiently  appropriate  to  that 
rigidity  of  the  joints,  which  often  occurs  in  fcurvy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  with 
the  early  writers  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  the  fcurvy  was 
known  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phyficians  ; 
although,  from  its  comparative  rarity  in  fouthefn  climates, 
it  did  not  occur  fo  often,  or  fo  extenfively,  as  to  claim  their 
attention  very  drongly.  That  it  may  occur  in  any  climate 
where  there  is  a dearth  of  frefh  food,  is  very  obvious  ; for  it 
is  found  equally  at  fea  and  on  the  land,  in  Greenland  or  in 
the  great  South  fea,  in  befieged  towns,  in  frozen  countries, 
and  in  (hips,  when  frefh  food  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Poupart 
has  very  corredfly  remarked,  that  the  malignant  fcurvy  of 
Paris  bore  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  peflilential  ignis 
facer,  defcribed  by  Lucretius  (lib.  vi. ) ; an  opinion  which 
Dr.  Lind,  confounding  this  ignis  facer  with  the  plague  of 
Athens,  defcribed  by  Thucydides,  confiders  as  deferving 
no  ferious  confutation.  But  the  ignis  facer  was  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  plague,  as  well  as  from  the  peftilence 
defcribed  by  Thucydides  (fee  Plague)  ; it  feems  to  have 
been,  like  fcurvy,  the  refult  of  dearth,  the  Xoi/^o?  ^ra.  x^ov, 
of  which  we  hear  fo  much  in  ancient  hidory  ; it  had  feveral 
fymptoms  in  common  with  fcurvy,  but  was  a febrile  difeafe  ; 
and  has  been  afcribed  in  modern  times  to  difeafes  of  corn, 
inftead  of  the  fcarcity  and  deficiency  of  that  nutriment. 
See  Ergot  ; Ignis  Sacer  ; Kriebel  Krankheit  ; &c. 
For  the  obfervations  of  Poupart,  fee  Memoires  de  l’Acad. 
des  Sciences,  an.  1699. 

Symptoms  of  Scurvy. — The  fird  indication  of  the  approach 
of  fcurvy  is  an  averfion  to  any  fort  of  mufcular  exertion  ; a 
lazinefs,  or  ftrong  inclination  to  fit  ftill  or  lie  in  bed  ; which 
is  accompanied  with  a fpontaneous  laffitude,  or  a fenfe  of 
heavinefs  and  pain  throughout  the  body,  and  efpecially  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  and  loins,  like  that  which  arifes 
from  great  fatigue,  which  foon  becomes  adfual  feeblenefs,  fo 
that  the  lead  exercife,  efpecially  in  afcending  or  defcending 
a declivity,  induces  fatigue  and  fhortnefs  of  breath.  With 
this  averfion  to  motion  and  diminifhed  power  of  exertion, 
there  is  alfo  very  early  a change  of  the  complexion,  which 
becomes  pale  and  bloated,  or  fallow,  efpecially  about  the  lips 
and  corners  of  the  eyes,  where  there  is  a greenifh  tinge. 
Thefe  two  fymptoms,  indeed,  the  difinclination  to  exertion, 
and  the  fallow  countenance,  often  portend  the  approach 
of  fcurvy,  while  the  patient  eats  and  drinks  heartily,  and 
feems  otherwife  in  good  health : and  the  fpeedy  laffitude 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  upon  motion,  are  among  the 
mod  condant  concomitants  of  the  didemper  throughout  its 
courfe. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  .other  fymptoms  appear.  Among 


thefe  the  Jlomacace , or  morbid  condition  of  the  mouth,  is  one 
of  the  fird  that  prefents  itfelf.  The  gums  become  hot  and 
painful,  and  foon  fwell,  growing  foft  and  fpongy,  and  of  a 
livid  hue,  and  afterwards  extremely  putrid  and  fungous, 
condituting  one  of  the  mod  didinguiffiing  features  of  the 
difeafe.  This  occafions  great  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  the 
loofening  of  the  teeth,  which  become  moveable  in  their 
fockets,  and  may  be  taken  out  without  force  or  pain,  and 
even  fall  out  fpontaneoufly.  Haemorrhages  alfo  take  place 
from  the  flighted  preffure  on  the  gums,  or  even  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe,  as  well  as  from  the  nofe ; and 
ultimately  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  cuticle 
is  delicate,  or  the  furface  broken,  in  confequence  of  the 
apparent  lofs  of  cohefion  in  the  folids,  and  efpecially  in  the 
vafcular  fydem. 

From  this  caufe  the  Jkin  alfo  exhibits  fome  of  the  mod 
Ariking  charadferidics  of  fcurvy.  It  becomes  dry,  and 
fpotted  over  with  difcolourations  of  a red,  blueifh,  purple, 
and  black  hue,  of  various  fizes,  from  the  petechia,  or  fpots 
like  flea-bites,  to  the  mod  extenfive  ecchymofes,  of  the  fize 
of  a hand-breadth,  or  larger,  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the 
fevered  bruifes.  Thefe  appear  chiefly  on  the  legs  and 
thighs ; but  often  alfo  on  the  arms,  bread,  and  trunk  of  the 
body  ; and  fometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  the  head  and 
face.  They  confid,  in  fadf,  of  effufions  of  blood  under  the 
cuticle,  from  the  rupture  of  the  fmall  veffels.  As  the  dif- 
eafe advances,  this  laxity  and  lofs  of  cohefion  in  all  the  folids 
becomes  dill  more  manifed,  by  the  frequent  and  profufe 
bleedings  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  different  parts  of 
the  body  ; efpecially  from  the  nofe,  gums,  domach,  bowels, 
lungs,  kidnies,  and  bladder,  and  from  the  ulcers  and  fungous 
excrefcences  which  arife  on  the  furface.  In  fome  patients, 
the  haemorrhages  from  the  bowels  are  accompanied  by  fevere 
pains  and  diarrhoea  ; while  others,  without  either  a purging 
or  gripes,  difcharge  great  quantities  of  pure  blood  by  the 
anus.  Other  marks  of  laxity  appear  in  the  cedematous  fwell- 
ing  which  takes  place  in  the  legs,  beginning  fird  about  the 
feet  and  ankles  ; which,  however,  is  more  painful  than  com- 
mon anafarcae,  and  retain  longer  the  impreffion  of  the  finger. 
They  appear  remarkably  alfo,  in  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  flighted  bruifes  and  wounds  degenerate  into  foul 
fungous  ulcers,  as  well  as  in  the  fpontaneous  appearance  of 
fuch  ulcers,  and  the  breaking  out  of  long-healed  fores,  and 
even  the  difunion  of  old  fradfures  in  bones.  “ Whatever 
former  complaints,”  Dr.  Lind  obferves,  “ the  patient  has 
had,  efpecially  bruifes,  wounds,  &c. ; or  whatever  prefent 
diforders  he  labours  under,  upon  being  affiidted  with  the 
fcurvy,  his  old  complaints  are  renewed,  and  his  prefent  ren- 
dered worfe.”  Indeed  the  fcurvy  often  fird  fhews  itfelf  by 
the  changes  in  difeafed  parts.  “ Thus,  when  a perfon  has 
had  a preceding  fever,  or  a tedious  ficknefs,  by  which  he 
has  been  much  exhauded,  the  gums  for  the  mod  part  are 
fird  affedted,  and  a laffitude  condantly  attends;  whereas, 
when  one  has  been  confined  from  exercife  by  having  a frac- 
tured bone,  or  from  a bruife  or  hurt,  thefe  weak  and  de- 
bilitated parts  become  almod  always  fird  fcorbutic.  As 
for  example,  if  a patient  labours  under  a drain  of  the  ankle, 
the  leg,  by  becoming  fwelled  and  painful,  and  foon  after 
covered  with  livid  fpots,  gives  the  fird  indication  of  the  dif- 
eafe. And  as  old  ulcers  on  the  legs  are  very  frequent 
among  feamen,  in  this  cafe  likewife  the  legs  are  always  fird 
affedted,  and  thefe  ulcers  put  on  a fcorbutic  appearance, 
although  the  patient  feems  otherwife  perfectly  healthy,  and 
preferves  a frefh  good  colour  in  his  face.”  (Lind^)  The 
effedt  of  the  difeafe  upon  former  maladies  is  drongly  de- 
pidled  by  the  elegant  writer  of  lord  Anfon’s  voyage.  “ But 
a mod  extraordinary  circumdance,”  fays  that  gentleman, 
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,{  and  what  would  be  fcarcely  credible  upon  any  Angle  evi- 
dence, is,  that  the  fears  of  wounds  which  had  been  for  many 
years  healed,  were  forced  open  again  by  this  virulent  dif- 
temper.  Of  this  there  Was  a remarkable  inftance  in  one  of 
the  invalids  on  board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been  wounded 
above  fifty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ; for 
though  he  was  cured  foon  after,  and  had  continued  well  for  a 
great  number  of  years  paft,  yet  on  his  being  attacked  by  the 
leurvy,  his  wounds,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  difeafe,  broke  out 
afrelh,  and  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  been  healed.  Nay, 
what  is  Hill  more  aftonifhing,  the  callus  of  a broken  bone, 
which  had  been  completely  formed  for  a long  time,  was 
found  to  be  hereby  diffolved,  and  the  frafture  feemed  as  if 
it  had  never  been  confolidated.”  (A  Voyage  round  the 
World  in  1740 — 4,  by  lord  Anfon,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Walter,  chaplain  to  the  Centurion,  p.  102.)  The  ulcers, 
which  occurred  in  the  legs  of  the  fcorbutic  patients  on  this 
occafion,  are  faid  to  have  been  “ of  the  word  kind,  attended 
with  rotten  bones,  and  fuch  a luxuriancy  of  fungous  flefh, 
as  yielded  to  no  remedy.”  The  edges  of  thefe  fcorbutic 
ulcers  are  of  a livid  colour,  and  puffed  up  with  the  fungous 
excrefcences,  which  are  not  inaptly  called  by  the  failors, 
bullock's  liver , fince  to  this  fubltance,  when  boiled,  Dr.  Lind 
fays,  they  bear  a near  refemblance,  both  in  confidence  and 
colour.  They  often  arife  in  the  courfe  of  a night  to  a mon- 
drous  fize,  and  although  dedroyed  by  caudics,  or  the  knife, 
(in  which  lad  cafe,  a copious  bleeding  commonly  enfues,) 
are  found  at  the  next  dreding  as  large  as  ever.  Dr.  Lind 
affirms,  however,  that  “ they  continue  in  this  condition  a 
confiderable  time  without  tainting  the  bone.”  (Lind  on 
Scurvy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  2.)  Thefe  fcorbutic  ulcers,  which  are 
lingular  and  uniform  in  their  charafter,  are  didinguifhed 
from  all  others  by  being  fo  remarkably  offenfive,  bloody,  and 
fungous. 

In  addition  to  thefe  affeftions  of  the  lower  extremities, 
(to  which  however  they  are  not  exclufively  confined,)  in  the 
advanced  ltage  of  the  feurvy,  “ the  patients  mod  commonly 
lofe  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  having  a contraction  of  the  ten- 
dons in  the  ham,  with  a fwelling  and  pain  in  the  joint  of 
the  knee.  Indeed,  a ltiffnefs  in  thefe  tendons,  and  a weaknefs 
of  the  knees,  appear  pretty  early  in  this  difeafe,  generally 
terminating  in  a contra&ed  and  fvvelled  joint.”  ( Lind,  loc. 
cit.)  We  have  given  this  defeription  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Lind,  in  order  to  (hew  how  diftinftly  it  anfwers  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  fceletyrbe,  occurring  in  the  Roman  armies,  in 
conjunction  with  the Jlomacace. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  feurvy,  the  patients  commonly 
complain  of  pains,  which  are  often  moving  from  part  to 
part.  Some  complain  of  a general  pain  in  their  bones, 
which  is  mod  violent  in  the  limbs  and  loins,  and  efpecially 
in  their  joints  and  legs ; and  a pain,  with  tightnefs  and  op- 
preffion  in  the  bread,  is  very  common.  The  head  is  feldom 
or  never  affeCted,  unlefs  the  patient  is  feverifh,  which  is  un- 
ufual ; for,  as  Dr.  Lind  well  obferves,  the  difeafe  is  alto- 
gether of  a chronic  nature,  and  fever  may  be  judly  reckoned 
among  its  adventitious  fymptoms.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  in  the  word  dages  of  the  feurvy,  with  all  the  fevere 
fymptoms  above  defcribed,  with  painful  fpreading  ulcers  of 
the  lurface,  with  contracted  limbs,  haemorrhages,  fpongy, 
putrid,  ftinking  gums,  over-run  with  fprouting  flelh,  and 
often  deeply  ulcerated,  with  inability  to  make  the  lead  muf- 
cular  exertion,  without  fainting  or  perhaps  dying ; yet  the 
patients,  even  in  this  dage,  have  a.  good  appetite,  with  their 
fenfes  entire,  and,  though  eafily  dejeCted  and  made  low- 
fpirited,  yet,  when  in  bed,  they  make  no  complaint  of  pain 
or  ficknefs,  and  appear  to  be  in  tolerable  health.  This  An- 
gular charaCleriltic  of  the  diieafe  is  well  depifted  by  the 


reverend  author  before  quoted.  “ Indeed,  the  effefts  of  this 
difeafe,”  he  fays,  “ were  in  almoll  every  indapee  wonder- 
ful ; for  many  of  our  people,  though  confined  to  their  ham- 
mocks, appeared  to  have  no  inconfiderable  ffiare  of  health  ; 
for  they  eat  and  drank  heartily,  were  cheerful,  and  talked 
with  much  feeming  vigour,  and  with  a loud  drong  tone  of 
voice ; and  yet  on  their  being  the  lead  moved,  though  it 
was  only  from  one  part  of  the  ffiip  to  the  other,  and  that  in 
their  hammocks,  they  have  immediately  expired  ; and  others, 
who  have  confided  in  their  feeming  drength,  and  have  re- 
folved  to  get  out  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before  they 
could  well  reach  the  deck.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  thofe  who  were  able  to  walk  the  deck,  and  to  do  fome 
kind  of  duty,  to  drop  down  dead  in  an  indant,  on  any  en- 
deavours to  aft  with  their  utmod  vigour  ; many  of  our  peo- 
ple having  perilhed  in  this  manner  during  the  courfe  of  this 
voyage.”  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage,  loc.  cit. 

Few  of  the  authors,  who  have  defcribed  the  difeafe,  have 
been  very  indudrious  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  have  died.  The  mod  ample  account  of  the  dif- 
feftions  of  fcorbutic  patients  has  been  given  by  M.  Poupart, 
in  his  account  of  the  difeafe,  as  obferved  at  the  hofpital  of 
St.  Louis  at  Paris.  The  principal  phenomena  defcribed  by 
him  were  the  refults  of  the  general  extravafation  of  blood, 
and  of  the  didolution  and  feparation  of  parts  naturally 
united.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the  mufcles  were  often  found 
fwelled  and  hard,  from  the  blood  fixed  among  their  fibres, 
fo  that  the  limbs  remained  bent  or  contrafted  ; and  the  epi- 
phyfes  of  the  bones  were  found  feparated,  the  cartilages  of 
the  lternum  were  loofened  from  their  union  with  the  bony 
part  of  the  ribs,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  were 
corroded  and  loofe.  He  adds,  that  the  mefenteric  glands 
were  generally  obflrufted  and  enlarged,  and  the  fpleen  three 
times  bigger  than  natural,  and  fell  to  pieces  as  if  it  confifted 
of  coagulated  blood. 

Caufes  of  Scurvy. — The  predifpofing  caufes  of  feurvy, 
or  thofe  circumstances  which  produce  a predifpofition  to  the 
complaint,  are  various.  Preceding  difeafes,  whether  of  the 
acute  or  chronic  kind,  render  perfons  more  liable  to  the 
feurvy,  where  the  exciting  caufes  exifi.  : and  inactivity  and 
indolence  greatly  facilitate  the  attack  of  the  malady.  Thofe 
who  are  recovering  from  fevers,  or  who  have  been  weakened 
by  long  attacks  or  relapfes,  molt  readily  fall  into  feurvy  ; 
and  the  marines  on  fhip-board,  who  have  lefs  work,  com- 
monly fuffer  in  a much  larger  proportion  than  the  failors. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  exceffive  fatigue  and  over- 
exertion, which  exhauit  the  ftrength,  as  well  as  want  of 
deep,  contribute  to  accelerate  the  attack  of  feurvy.  An 
attention  to  this  point  was  one  of  the  moll  effeftual  means 
employed  by  captain  Cook  for  the  prevention  of  feurvy 
among  his  crews,  as  well  as  the  avoiding  of  cold  and  moif- 
ture,  from  which  much  predifpofition  to  the  difeafe  arifes. 
A Hate  of  defpondency  and  gloominefs  of  mind  contributes 
alfo  materially  to  invite  and  aggravate  the  feurvy  : it  at- 
tacks the  difeontented  and  repining,  while  perfons  of  more 
cheerful  difpofitions  efcape.  Hence  perhaps  newly-impreffed 
feamen  are  found  to  be  particularly  liable  to  it ; and  the  in- 
habitants of  befieged  towns  are  obferved  to  be  very  fufeep- 
tible  of  its  impreffiems. 

The  principal  exciting  caufe  of  feurvy  appears  to  be  the 
ufe  ©f  a certain  kind  of  diet ; and  it  is  probable  that  every 
fpecies  of  diet,  which,  either  from  being  difficult  of  digef- 
tion,  or  from  containing  but  little  nutriment,  fails  to  nouriffi 
the  body,  is  capable  of  producing  the  difeafe  under  certain 
circumltances : we  fay,  it  is  probable  ; for  we  (hall  have 
occafion  to  fhew  hereafter,  that  this  notion  is  not  entirely 
confillent  with  all  the  fafts,  aud  is  fomewhat  inconfiltent 
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efpecially  with  the  nature  of  the  remedies.  As  the  difeafe 
is  moft  frequently  occafioned  in  modern  times  by  a fea  diet , 
it  has  b6en  afcribed  to  the  ufe  of  falted  meats ; but  this 
opinion  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  has  been  amply  refuted 
by  Drs.  Lind,  Milman,  and  others.  It  has  occurred,  indeed, 
to  a great  extent,  where  falted  meats  were  not  ufed  ; but  it 
has  been  equally  prevalent  where  the  diet  conliited  princi- 
pally of  farinaceous  or  other  unfermented  vegetable  matters, 
fuch  as  hard  bifcuits,  peas,  and  beans,  or  of  fmoke-dried 
fiffi  or  fleffi,  cheefe,  See.  In  fome  experiments,  made  by 
Dr.  Stark  in  his  own  perfon,  relative  to  the  effefts  of  par- 
ticular articles  of  diet,  fymptoms  of  feurvy  were  induced 
by  living  a (hort  time  exclufively  upon  fugar.  (See  Stark’s 
whole  works,  410.  Lond.  1788.)  And  in  the  Ruffian  armies, 
at  the  fiege  of  Afoph,  in  1736,  and  fubfequently  in  their 
march  to  Oczakow,  the  feurvy  prevailed  to  a great  extent, 
although  their  diet  did  not  confiit  of  falt-provifions.  They 
had  little  fuel  to  enable  them  to  drefs  their  vidluals,  and  the 
fat  indigeflible  fiffi  of  the  river  Don,  being  half-cooked,  and 
their  bread  ill-baked,  produced  frequent  fickneffes,  and  ul- 
timately the  feurvy.  (See  Dr.  Nitzfch’s  account  of  this  dif- 
eafe in  the  Ruffian  armies,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lind.)  The  fame 
calamity  occurred  in  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  about 
the  fame  period,  although  the  army  had  freffi  beef  in  plenty; 
but  their  other  food  confided  of  a grols  and  vifeid  bread,  or 
other  farinaceous  matters,  and  efpecially  of  a fort  of  glu- 
tinous pudding,  called  rollatfchen,  which  was  principally  eaten 
by  the  Bohemians,  who  were  indeed  almoft  the  only  people 
who  fuffered  from  the  feurvy.  (See  Geo.  Hen.  Kramer. 
DifT.  epiftolica  de  Scorbuto  ; which  contains  the  cafe  of  the 
imperial  troops,  addrefl'ed  to  the  college  of  phyficians  at 
Vienna.)  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  if  we  examine  the 
hiftory  of  the  malady,  that  perfons  predifpofed  to  it,  if  they 
live  upon  any  fpecies  of  indigeflible  food,  whether  it  be  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  nature, — whether  preferved  with  fait, 
or  not  at  all  impregnated  with  it, — will  be  equally  attacked 
with  feurvy ; and  thofe  perfons  are  obferved  to  fuffer  the 
moft,  who  make  the  freed  ufe  of  thefe  indigeflible  fub- 
dances.  In  all  thefe  indances,  however,  frejh  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  did  not  probably  conditute  any  confiderable  portion 
of  the  diet. 

Other  exciting  caufes,  however,  mud  co-operate  with 
this  diet  to  produce  the  feurvy,  efpecially  in  its  fevere  de- 
grees. And  hence  whatever  contributes  to  impair  the  health, 
and  deprefs  the  mind,  during  the  ufe  of  fuch  food,  mate- 
rially accelerates  the  occurrence  of  feurvy  ; and  we  have  al- 
ready dated  the  effedls  of  indolence,  over-fatigue,  and  the 
depreffing  paffions,  in  predifpodng  the  conllitution  to  take 
on  this  difeafe.  Indolence  and  inactivity  conduce  to  excite 
the  feurvy,  becaufe  the  hard  and  indigedible  diet  juft  alluded 
to  requires  a certain  degree  of  exercife  to  fubdue  it  in  the 
ftomach.  The  influence  of  exertion  was  curioufly  exempli- 
fied in  the  cafes  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  wintered  in  high 
northern  latitudes.  The  feurvy  was  the  fourcc  of  fatality 
which  they  had  to  dread  : and  it  is  Angular,  that  thofe  who 
went  prepared  to  fpend  the  winter  in  thefe  frozen  climates, 
and  fupplied  with  provifions,  clothing,  fuel,  &c.  have  uni- 
formly died  of  the  feurvy  ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cidentally left,  without  any  provifion,  have  efcaped  that  dif- 
eafe and  enjoyed  good  health.  In  1633  two  trials  were 
made  by  the  Dutch  of  eltabliffiing  wintering-places  at  Spitz- 
bergen  and  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  about  770 
or  78°.  Seven  failors  were  left  at  each,  amply  furnifhed  with 
every  article  of  clothing,  provifion,  and  utenfils,  thought 
neceffary  or  ufeful  in  fuch  a fituation.  The  journals  of  both 
companies  are  preferved.  The  men  at  Greenland  began  to 
make  a conllant  fire  to  fit  by  in  Odtober,  ferved  out  their 
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allowance  of  brandy,  and  now  and  then  killed  a bear ; but 
in  March  they  were  all  very  ill  of  the  feurvy  ; and  on  April 
fixteenth  the  firft  man  died,  and  all  the  relt  were  entirely  dif- 
abled,  except  one  perfon.  This  poor  wretch  continues  the 
journal  to  the  laft  day  of  April,  when  they  were  praying  for 
a fpeedy  releafe  from  their  miferies.  They  were  all  found 
dead.  The  men  left  at  Spitzbergen  killed  but  one  fox  the 
whole  time.  The  feurvy  appeared  among  them  fo  early  as 
November  twenty-fourth,  and  the  firft  man  died  January 
fourteenth  : the  journal  ends  February  twenty-fixth ; and 
thefe  too  were  all  found  dead.  Accident,  however,  foon 
afterwards  gave  rife  to  ar.  experiment  which  had  a very  dif- 
ferent refult.  For  on  the  fame  fide  of  Spitzbergen,  and  in 
nearly  the  fame  latitude,  a boat’s  crew,  confiding  of  eight 
Engliffimen,  who  had  been  fent  affiore  to  kill  deer,  were  by 
fome  miftake  left  behind,  and  reduced  to  the  deplorable  ne- 
ceffity  of  wintering  in  that  dreadful  country,  totally  unpro- 
vided with  any  of  the  neceflaries.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
large  fubftantial  wooden  building,  ereCted  for  the  ufe  of  the 
coopers  belonging  to  the  filhery,  they  rendered  it  warm  and 
comfortable  by  building  a fmaller  one  within  it,  and  by  deer- 
Ikin  beds,  &c.  They  were  tolerably  fupplied  with  fuel  from, 
old  calks  and  boats,  which  they  broke  up,  and,  before  the 
cold  weather  fet  in,  they  laid  in  a confiderable  ftock  of  veni- 
fon,  having  killed  a good  number  of  deer,  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  roafted,  and  ltowed  in  barrels,  referving  fome 
raw,  which  became  frozen.  This  venifon,  with  a few  fea- 
horfes  and  bears  which  they  killed  from  time  to  time,  confti- 
tuted  their  whole  winter’s  provifion,  except  a very  unfavoury 
article,  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  out  with,  at  firft 
two  and  afterwards  four  days  in  the  week,  which  was  whale’s 
fritters,  or  the  feraps  of  fat  after  the  oil  has  been  prelied 
out.  Their  only  drink  during  the  whole  time  was  running 
water,  procured  from  beneath  the  ice  on  the  beach,  till 
January  ; and  afterwards  fnow-water  melted  by  hot  irons. 
The  melancholy  of  their  fituation  was  aggravated  by  the 
abfence  of  the  fun  from  the  horizon,  from  Oftober  four- 
teenth to  February  third,  of  which  period  twenty  days  were 
palled  in  total  darknefs.  They  contrived,  however,  to  keep 
their  fire  and  lamps  continually  burning  during  this  period. 
At  the  approach  of  fpring,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  feveral  white  bears  which  proved  excellent  food ; and 
thefe,  together  with  wild  fowl  and  foxes  which  they  caught, 
enabled  them  to  difpenfe  with  their  falling  days  on  the 
mouldy  fritters,  and  foon  improved  their  vigour.  Upon 
this  Ample  fare,  without  ipirits  or  fermented  liquors,  they 
were  able  to  pafs  this  rigorous  winter,  unaffected  by  feurvy 
or  any  other  difeafe  : at  the  return  of  the  fhips  on  May 
twenty-fifth,  they  all  appear  to  have  been  in  health  ; and  all 
returned  in  fafety  to  their  native  country.  ( See  Mem.  of  the 
Liter,  and  Philof.  Society  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  et 
feq.)  Another  Hill  more  ftriking  illuftration  is  related  by 
Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  paper  juft  referred  to,  in  the  cafe  of  four 
Rufiians,  who  were  left  at  Spitzbergen,  and  alfo  found  a 
hut  in  which  they  refided  above  fix  years,  living  on  the  bears, 
deer,  and  foxes,  which  they  caught,  and  drinking  the  run- 
ning water  in  fummer,  and  melted  ice  in  winter.  Three  of 
them  remained  entirely  free  from  the  feurvy  during  the  whole 
of  their  abode  ; but  the  fourth  died  of  it,  after  lingering  to 
the  fixth  year.  This  perfon,  it  is  remarked,  wafc  of  an  in- 
dolent difpofition,  and  could  not  conquer  his  averfion  to 
drinking  the  rein-deer’s  blood.  The  continual  exercife,  re- 
quired by  the  hunting  of  thefe  animals,  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  fource  of  health,  and  to  have  kept  at  a diftance  the 
feurvy,  which  is  endemic  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Ruffia,  and  in  latitudes  much  lefs  northerly  than  Green- 
land. 
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Other  circumftances,  both  on  {hip-board  and  on  land,  by- 
impairing  the  general  vigour  of  the  conilitution,  confpire 
to  produce  the  fcurvy.  Thus  it  was  obferved  to  be  en- 
demic at  particular  places  in  Holland,  while  others,  where 
the  fame  diet  was  ufed,  remained  entirely  free  from  it. 
Ronffreus,  a very  able  and  accurate  writer  on  the  fubje6l, 
remarks,  that  it  was  much  more  frequent  in  his  time  at 
Amfterdam  and  Alcmaer,  than  at  Goude  and  Rotterdam  ; 
and  at  Dort  was  hardly  ever  to  be  feen.  He  obferved, 
indeed,  that  univerfally  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  foil  was  fenny  and  damp,  it  raged  with  the  greateft 
violence  ; and  that  the  weather  had  great  influence  upon  it, 
foutherly  winds,  if  long  continued,  multiplying  the  difeafe, 
and  rainy  feafons  rendering  it  quite  epidemic  aud  malignant. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  mode  of  living,  fince  the  wealth  of  Hol- 
land has  increafed,  have  rendered  the  difeafe  much  lefs 
frequent,  and  have  confined  it  almoft  exclufively  to  the 
poor,  who  inhabit  the  low  damp  parts  of  the  provinces, 
and  continue  to  live  upon  dried  meat  and  coarfe  bread, 
and  to  drink  unwholefome  ftagnant  water. 

The  effedl  of  certain  deprefling  paffions,  not  only  in  pre- 
difpofing  to  the  fcurvy,  but  in  exciting  and  aggravating 
it,  has  been  ftrongly  manifelted.  Vander  Mye  exhibits  a 
curious  and  diverfified  pi£lure  of  the  operations  of  the  paf- 
fions of  the  mind  during  the  famous  fiege  of  Breda,  when 
the  fcurvy  committed  great  havoc  in  that  town.  Upon 
the  report  of  bad  news,  it  always  fpread  aftonifliingly  : 
but  it  was  in  a manner  altogether  checked  by  the  arrival 
of  agreeable  intelligence.  And  the  writer  of  lord  Anfon’s 
voyage  obferves,  “ it  was  moll  remarkable  in  all  our  re- 
iterated experience  of  this  malady,  that  whatever  dif- 
couraged  our  people,  or  at  any  time  damped  their  hopes, 
never  failed  to  add  new  vigour  to  the  diltemper ; for  it 
ufually  killed  thofe  who  were  in  the  laft  ftages  of  it,  and 
confined  thofe  to  their  hammocks,  who  were  before  capable 
of  fome  kind  of  duty  ; fo  that  it  feemed  as  if  alacrity  of 
mind  and  fanguine  thoughts  were  no  contemptible  preferva- 
tives  from  its  fatal  malignity.” 

On  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Scurvy. — It  is  cuftomary 
in  medical  difcuflions,  after  Hating  the  fymptoms  and  caufes 
of  any  difeafe,  to  proceed  to  point  out  the  effential  nature, 
or  proximate  caufe,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  of  the 
malady,  before  treating  of  the  method  of  cure,  which 
(hould  generally  be  deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the 
whole  of  thefe  citcumftances  taken  together.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  we  can  fcarcely  difcufs  the  nature  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  without  a previous  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  the  malady  is  prevented  or  removed ; fince  thefe 
means  tend  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms  which 
they  remedy.  We  (hall,  therefore,  firil  detail  the  means 
of  prevention  and  cure. 

The  prevention  of  fcurvy  will  confilt  chiefly  in  remov- 
ing or  counteracting  the  predifpofing  and  exciting  caufes, 
which  have  already  been  enumerated.  Much  is  done,  there- 
fore, by  preferving  a due  degree  of  general  health  in  the 
individuals  expofed  to  the  exciting  caufes  ; and  efpecially 
by  avoiding  cold  and  moifture,  by  means  of  proper  cloth- 
ing, warm  cabins,  &c. ; and  by  avoiding  indolence  and  in- 
activity on  the  one  hand,  and  over-fatigue,  watching,  &c.  on 
the  other.  The  effeCts  of  the  former  are  exemplified  in  the 
comparative  exemption  of  even  the  petty  officers  in  a {hip 
of  war,  while  the  crew  fuffer  feverely.  “ The  Channel 
fleet,”  fays  Dr.  Milman,  “ has  often  buried  a hundred  men 
in  a cruize,  and  landed  a thoufand  more  afflicted  with 
fcurvy,  and  yet  among  thefe  there  has  not  been  a petty 
officer.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  petty  officer  differ 
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from  that  of  the  common  failor  ? The  one  as  well  as  the 
other  is  obliged  to  live  on  the  ffiip’s  provifions.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  petty  officers  fleep  in  clofe  births,  as 
they  are  called,  with  canvas  hung  round,  by  which  they 
are  fheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Befides 
the  advantage  of  warm  cabins,  they  are  more  warmly  clad, 
and  having  a greater  plenty  of  clothes  to  ffiift,  they  are 
lefs  liable  to  continue  wet,  or  to  be  fo  unclean  as  the  com- 
mon men.”  (Milman  on  Scurvy,  p.  31.)  But  the  fecu- 
rity  from  fcurvy,  obtained  by  attention  to  thefe  points  of 
general  health,  was  moll  ftrikingly  manifelted  in  the  judi- 
cious management  of  captain  Cook,  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  repeat  the  voyage,  in  which  the  fcurvy  had  proved 
fo  fatal  to  lord  Anfon’s  crew,  without  lofing  any  men  by 
that  difeafe.  The  great  navigator  ffudied  and  enforced  the 
rules  of  general  health  with  great  affiduity,  and  his  fuccefs 
was  complete.  He  was  efpecially  careful  to  guard  againll 
the  too  great  fatigue  of  his  men,  and  to  fecure  them  as 
much  as  poffible  from  the  effeCts  of  cold  and  moitture.  In 
the  firil  place,  he  divided  them  into  three  watches  inllead 
of  two,  (except  upon  fome  extraordinary  occalions,)  by 
which  means  they  had  eight  hours  rell  for  four  of  duty, 
and  did  not  get  the  broken  fleep,  which  men  in  their  fitua- 
tions  have  generally  obtained.  They  had  thus  time  to  re- 
cruit their  llrength  before  they  were  fummoned  to  return 
to  their  labour,  and  they  were  likewife  thus  lefs  expofed 
to  the  weather,  than  if  they  had  been  at  watch  and  watch. 
If  the  men  got  wet,  they  had  generally  dry  clothes  pro- 
vided to  ffiift  themfelves.  Proper  methods  were  taken  to 
keep  the  ffiips  clean,  and  dry  between  decks.  The  ham- 
mocks and  bedding,  every  day  that  was  fair,  were  not  only 
ordered  upon  deck,  but  each  bundle  was  unlaffied,  and  fo 
fpread  out,  that  every  part  might  be  expofed  to  the  air. 
Befides  the  ordinary  methods  of  waffiing  and  fcraping  the 
decks,  captain  Cook  had  fome  wood  put  into  a proper 
Hove,  kindled,  and  carried  fucceffively  to  every  part  below 
deck ; which  not  only  contributed  to  dry  the  ffiip,  but  by 
heating  the  impure  air  below,  and  rendering  it  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  air,  to  make  it  rife  and  pafs 
through  the  hatchways  into  the  atmofphere.  In  the  tor- 
rid zone,  he  ffiaded  his  people  from  the  fcorching  fun,  by 
an  awning  over  his  deck ; while  in  his  courfe  under  the 
antarClic  circle,  he  had  a coat  provided  of  a fubllantial 
woollen  Huff,  with  the  addition  of  a hood  to  cover  their 
heads.  The  Ruffian  boor,  Dr.  Milman  remarks,  feems  to 
be  greatly  indebted  to  fimilar  means  for  his  prefervation 
from  the  fcurvy  : for,  though  he  lives  in  an  extremely  cold 
climate,  eats  a good  deal  of  faked  meats,  has  no  freffi  vege- 
tables for  fix  months  of  the  year,  and  breathes  during  that 
time  the  foul  air  of  an  unventilated  apartment ; yet,  cloth- 
ing himfelf  in  warm  flannels,  covering  himfelf  at  night 
with  warm  ffieep-fkins,  providing  for  his  cleanlinefs  with 
the  regular  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  he  is  feldom  affli&ed 
with  this  calamity. 

Captain  Cook  alfo  attended  to  the  nutriment  of  his  men. 
Hard  and  falted  meats  require  affiftance  in  their  folution 
and  digeftion  in  the  ftumach,  and  a plentiful  fupply  of 
water  was  always  carefully  provided  by  him.  Salt-water, 
indeed,  may  be  rendered  fweet  by  diffillation,  which  de- 
prives it  of  its  faline  parts,  and  may  be  made  more  palat- 
able by  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  with  robs 
and  acid  juices.  This  method,  however,  was  not  known 
to  captain  Cook.  In  attending  to  the  diet  of  his  men,  he 
would  not  fuffer  the  fat,  which  is  boiled  out  of  fait  beef 
and  pork,  to  be  given  to  his  men,  as  is  cuftomary.  It  did 
not  efcape  that  fagacious  officer’s  notice,  that  fuch  grofs 
indigeftible  matters  had  a great  tendency  to  excite  fcurvy. 
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Thus,  then,  by  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation, 
by  guarding  againft  fatigue,  cold,  heat,  wet,  See.  and  by 
providing  at  all  times  plenty  of  frefh  water,  captain  Cook’s 
feamen  lived  with  impunity  on  their  fait  provifions.  And 
a fimilar  inftance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Trotter,  iri  the  cafe 
of  the  Intrepid,  a fhip  of  iixty-four  guns,  with  a comple- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  in  lord  Rodney’s  fleet,  which 
did  not  lofe  a man,  except  from  wounds,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years  and  a half.  “ This  fhip  was  in  a very  fickly 
ftate  when  captain  Molloy  took  the  command  of  her  ; 
but  by  the  complete  mode  of  difeipline,  and  attention  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  the  crew  and  fhip,  which  he  eftablifhed, 
health  was  preferved  in  a climate  reputed  to  be  un  whole  - 
fome ; and  that  too,  when  expofed  to  the  hardfhips  which 
follow  a ftate  of  frequent  or  conftant  preparation  for  ac- 
tion.” (Trotter  on  the  Scurvy.)  Even  where  the  ex- 
citing caufes  exift,  therefore,  the  feurvy  may  he  prevented 
by  extraordinary  and  continued  difeipline  in  the  care  of  the 
general  health. 

Something  ftill  further,  however,  has  been  attempted,  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  by  diminifhing  the  extent  of  the 
chief  exciting  caufe ; although  it  may  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther much  has  been  effected  in  this  way.  The  Dutch  were 
fuppofed  to  have  preferved  their  feamen  from  feurvy  by 
the  ufe  of  four  krout  with  their  fait  provifions,  and  this 
article  was  recommended  to  the  Britifh  navy  by  Dr.  Lind  : 
but  it  is  prepared  by  a fort  of  fermentation,  which  pro- 
duces the  acidity  ; and  this  fort  of  acetous  acid,  the  pro- 
duff of  fermentation,  does  not  appear  to  be  a fubftitute  for 
the  acid  of  frefh  vegetables.  Dr.  Trotter,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  virtues  of  this  fubftance  as  an  antifcorbutic 
are  very  trifling,  and  that  it  has  coft  the  government  in  its  pre- 
paration more  than  it  is  worth.  Another  fubftance  has  all'o 
been  employed  in  the  Britifh  fleet,  as  a fubftitute  for  frefh 
vegetables  in  preventing  feurvy,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  M‘Bride,  viz.  the  effence  or  extract  of  malt.  It  was 
recommended  upon  the  hypothetical  notion,  that  it  con- 
tained much  of  the  cementing  principle,  as  he  called  it,  or 
that  principle  which,  when  prefent  in  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  prevents  the  procefs  of  putrefaction  ; and  that 
by  reftoring  this  principle  to  the  blood,  the  difeafes,  which 
anfe,  like  feurvy,  from  a putrid  diathefis,  (thus  heaping 
hypothefis  upon  hypothefis,)  would  be  prevented  and  cured. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there  is  little  or  no  carbonic 
acid  in  this  fubftance  ; and  the  favourable  accounts  received 
at  the  admiralty  of  its  beneficial  effects,  which  induced 
them  to  eftablifh  the  ufe  of  effence  of  wort  as  a part  of 
naval  victualling,  are  to  be  aferibed  rather  to  its  being  a 
wholefome,  nutritious,  and  digeftible  fubftance,  confifting 
principally  of  vegetable  mucilage  with  fome  fugar,  than  to 
any  fpecific  antifcorbutic  properties.  This  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Trotter,  and  Dr.  Lind  fpeaks  of  it 
only  as  “ a very  nourifhing  liquor,  well  adapted  for  fcorbutic 
patients.”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  thefe  articles 
are  fufficient  fubilitutes  for  frefh  vegetable  productions  ; 
and  they  certainly  do  not  poffefs  the  fame  powers,  with  the 
latter,  of  curing  the  feurvy,  when  it  already  exifts.  With 
the  proper  acids,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  fince 
the  time  of  captain  Cook,  they  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  the  general  health,  and  therefore  to  the  prevention  of 
feurvy. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  vegetable  matter,  however, 
which  appears  in  fome  meafure  to  fupply  the  particular 
fubftance,  which  frefh  vegetables  afford,  and  which  is  ufed 
both  as  a preventive  and  a cure  for  the  feurvy,  namely, 
the  acid  of  limes,  lemons,  and  other  fimilar  fruits,  which 
the  art  of  chemiltry  has  for  fome  time  fupplied  in  a concrete 


ftate.  Thefe  fubftances,  we  believe,  are  now  confidered 
as  among  the  neceffaries  for  a long  voyage,  and  are  pro- 
bably much  more  efficient  than  the  four  krout,  effence  of 
malt,  See. 

Cure  of  Scurvy. — When  the  preventive  meafures  have 
been  neglefted,  or  ineffeclually  employed,  and  the  difeafe  has 
already  appeared,  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  it,  while  the 
circumftances  of  diet,  &c.  remain  unchanged.  Where  thefe 
circumftances,  however,  admit  of  a change,  experience  has 
ffiewn  that  the  cure  is  very  fimple,  and  often  very  expedi- 
tious. A pure,  dry,  warm  air,  with  the  ufe  of  fref. t vege- 
tables, almoll  of  any  fort,  commonly  proves  effedt ual.  The 
inltindtive  feelings  of  the  fick,  indeed,  direct  them  ftrongly  to 
the  ufe  of  the  chief  remedy  ; for  there  is  perhaps  no  defire  fo 
intenfe  as  that  which  the  fcorbutic  patient  feels  for  the  ufe  of 
green  vegetables,  fruits,  and  acids ; infomuch  that  the  failors  of 
lord  Anfon’s  flv.ps  greedily  devoured  the grafs,  which  was  the 
firlt  vegetable  matter  obtained.  The  vegetables  and  fruits 
which  contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  acid,  are  the  molt 
effectual  remedies  for  the  fymptoms  of  fea-feurvy;  whence 
forrel  and  fuch  like  plants,  but  above  all  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  apples,  currants,  &c.  adt  in  a manner  as  fpecifics  in 
relieving  the  difeafe.  All  fucculent  vegetables,  and  thofe 
efpecially  which  are  cf  an  aromatic  nature,  are  ufeful,  parti- 
cularly when  combined  with  the  acid  ones  ; whence  feurvy- 
grafs,  horfe-radifh,  crefles,  purflain,  and  the  tetradynamiae, 
are  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  and  numerous  plants 
have  been  fpecified  by  different  writers  as  poffeffed  of  fpecial 
virtues.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  acid  juices  appear  to 
be  moft  fpeedy  and  effectual  remedies  for  feurvy,  efpecially 
thofe  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  citric  acid. 

The  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the  fpecific  curative  powers 
of  thefe  acids  in  feurvy  are  fo  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fadt.  Even  Dr.  Lind,  with  whofe  hypothefis  re- 
fpedting  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  the  fadt  was  not  quite 
compatible,  admits,  in  his  poftfeript,  their  ltriking  efficacy. 
“To  what  has  been  already  faid,”  he  obferves,  “of  the 
virtues  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  this  difeafe,  I have  now  to 
add,  that  in  feemingly  che  moft  defperate  cafes,  the  moft 
quick  and  fenfible  relief  was  obtained  from  lemon-juice  ; by 
which  I have  relieved  many  hundred  patients,  labouring 
under  almoft  intolerable  pain  and  afftidtion  from  this  difeafe, 
when  no  other  remedy  feemed  to  avail.”  As  the  acid  is  apt 
to  operate  violently  upon  the  ftomach  and  bowels  of  thofe 
who  are  much  weakened,  Dr.  Lind  recommends  the  addition 
of  wine  and  fugar,  as  conftituting  the  bell  antifcorbutic, 
and  was  in  the  practice  of  ordering  about  four  ounces  and  a 
half  of  lime  or  lemon-juice,  and  two  ounces  of  fugar,  to  be 
put  into  a pint  of  Malaga  wine,  which  was  fufficient  for  any 
weak  patient  to  take  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Trotter  teftifies  the  extraordinary  cure  of  thefe  fcor- 
butic fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  acids,  even  though  at 
the  fame  time  they  produce  a very  lax  or  purging  ftate  of 
the  bowels;  and  fome  degree  of  emaciation  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ufe  of  frefh  animal  food,  ftrong  broths,  and 
wine,  produces  comparatively  very  little  benefit  upon  fcor- 
butic perfons,  although  debility  is  the  moft  marked  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe.  This  diet  and  the  Peruvian  bark  will  often 
produce  no  favourable  change  upon  fcorbutic  ulcers,  and 
the  moft  powerful  ftimulant  applications  will  not  alter  the 
condition  of  thefe  fores  : yet  in  lef s than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  ufe  of  lemon-juice,  the  livid  complexion  of  the 
fores,  with  the  black  clot  of  blood  on  their  furface,  will 
often  difappear,  and  they  will  put  on  a florid  and  healthy 
character.  The  farther  effects  of  the  lemon  acid  are  thus 
deferibed  by  Dr.  Trotter.  “ The  patient  in  the  inveterate 
ftage  of  the  difeafe  feems  to  gather  ftrength  even  from  the 
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fight  of  the  fruit  ; the  fpirits  are  exhilarated  by  the  taffe 
itfelf ; and  the  juice  is  fwallowed  with  emotions  of  the  moil 
voluptuous  luxury.  The  gums  are  gradually  hardened,  and 
the  teeth  fixed  in  their  fockets.  The  dull  eye  and  bloated 
looks  in  a few  days  put  on  the  clear  healthy  complexion, 
which  alfo  extends  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  The 
abforption  of  the  effufed  blood  in  different  parts  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  by  marking  the  fpots,  you  may  calculate  the 
progrefs  of  the  abforption,  and  the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 
This  abforption  befpeaks  a degree  of  ftimulus  communicated 
to  the  lymphatic  fyitem  as  well  as  the  fanguiferous,  as  foon 
as  the  blood  has  received  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  vivify- 
ing principle.  From  the  effects  of  the  juice  upon  the  bile, 
the  colour  of  the  lfools  is  changed,  and  a lax  ftate  of  the 
bowels  is  the  confequence.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  laxity  of  the  inteffines  may  be  moderated  by  giving  the 
fruit  in  fmaller  quantities  : a fpeedy  cure,  however,  demands 
that  they  fhould  be  given  ad  libitum,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  lemons  taken  in  a day,  the  recovery  will  be  more 
rapid  in  proportion.  Loc.lcit.  p.  142. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  thefe  frefh  vegetables  and  vegeta- 
ble acids  fpeedily  remove  the  fymptoms  of  feurvy,  experience 
has  fully  afeertained,  on  the  other,  that  the  medicines  called 
tonics,  fuch  as  the  mineral  acids,  fteel,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
the  various  vegetable  bitters,  which  have  alio  been  coniidered 
as  antifeptics,  or  antidotes  of  putrefadtion,  are  incapable  of 
affording  any  effectual  relief.  And  wine,  which  has  been 
found  a valuable  remedy  in  fome  low  fevers,  gives  but  a 
momentary  ftimulus ; but  it  does  not  retard  the  difeafe,  nor 
afford  any  permanent  relief  alone.  It  was  clearly  proved, 
too,  in  lord  Anfon’s  fleet  and  elfewhere,  that  abundance  of 
frefh  provifions  of  animal  fubftances  and  fifh,  even  with 
plenty  of  frefh  water,  did  not  tend  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe.  The  ufe  of  mercury  appears  to  be  injurious 
under  every  ftage  of  the  feurvy. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  predifpofing  caufes  of  feurvy,  we  have 
mentioned  the  effect  of  the  depreffing  paffions  in  inducing 
and  aggravating  the  difeafe  ; and  we  have  now  to  mention, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  effedts  of  hope,  and  the 
exciting  paffions,  in  aiding  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  The 
following  ltriking  example  of  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is 
related  by  Vander  Mye,  in  his  account  of  the  difeafe,  when 
it  occurred  during  the  fiege  of  Breda,  fpreading  defpair  and 
death  around.  “ On  the  2d  of  May,  1625,  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  heard  of  their  diitrefs,  and  underftood  that  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by 
the  foldiers,  he  wrote  letters  addreffed  to  the  men,  promifing 
them  the  mofl  fpeedy  relief.  Thefe  were  accompanied  with 
medicines  againif  the  feurvy,  faid  to  be  of  great  price,  but 
of  ftill  greater  efficacy  : many  more  were  yet  to  be  fent. 
The  effects  of  this  deceit  were  truly  aftonilhing  ! Three 
fmall  phials  of  medicine  were  given  to  each  phyfician,  not 
enough  for  the  recovery  of  two  patients.  It  was  publicly 
given  out,  that  three  or  four  drops  were  fufficient  to  impart 
a healing  virtue  to  a gallon  of  liquor.  We  now  difplayed 
our  wonder-working  balfams.  Nor  were  even  the  com- 
manders let  into  the  fecret  of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  foldiers. 
They  flocked  in  crowds  about  us,  every  one  foliciting  that 
i part  might  be  referved  for  their  ufe.  Cheerfulnefs  again  ap- 
pears on  every  countenance  ; and  an  univerfal  faith  prevails 
in  the  fovereign  virtues  of  the  remedy.  The  herbs  now  began 
to  fpring  up  above  the  ground  ; we  of  thefe  made  decodtiofls, 
to  which  wormwood  and  camphor  were  added,  that  by 
their  prevalent  flavour  the  medicines  might  appear  of  no 
mean  efficacy.  The  ftiif  contracted  limbs  were  anointed 
| with  wax  melted  in  rape-feed  or  linfeed  oil.  The  invention 
of  new  and  untried  phyfic  is  boafled , and  amidft  a defedt  of 


every  necefi'ary  and  ufeful  medicine,  a flrange  medley  of 
drugs  was  compounded.  The  effedt,  however,  of  the  de- 
lufion  was  really  aftonifhing  : for  many  were  quickly  and 
perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for 
a month  before,  were  feen  walking  the  ffreets  found,  upright, 
and  in  perfect  health.  They  boafled  of  their  cure  by  the 
prince’s  remedy  : the  motion  of  their  joints  being  reft ore d 
by  a fimple  friCtion  with  oil,  nature  now  of  itfelf  well  per- 
forming its  office,  or  at  leaf!  with  a fmall  affiftance  from  me- 
dicine. Many  who  declared  that  they  had  been  rendered 
worfe  by  all  former  remedies  which  had  been  adminiftered, 
recovered  in  a few  days,  to  their  inexpreffible  joy,  and  the 
no  lefs  general  furprife,  by  the  taking  (almoff  by  their 
having  brought  to  them)  what  we  affirmed  to  be  their 
gracious  prince’s  cure.”  This  account  of  the  curative  in- 
fluence of  the  paffions  is  fully  fandtioned  by  the  ftatement 
in  lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  already  quoted,  and  by  a fadt  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ives,  in  his  journal.  On  the  30th  of  January, 
1744,  there  were  nearly  feventy  perfons  ill  of  feurvy  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleet ; yet  the  joy  of  approaching  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  and  the  hope  of  beating  them,  had  fuch  an  effedt,  that 
on  the  nth  of  February  following,  when  the  engagement 
happened,  there  were  not  above  five  men  not  at  their  fight- 
ing quarters. 

Many  remedies  have  been  mentioned  by  different  writers, 
who  have  treated  of  feurvy,  and  many  local  applications 
and  methods  of  curing  particular  urgent  fymptoms,  fuch  as 
haemorrhages,  fpongy  gums,  ulcerations,  diarrhoea,  ftiffnefs 
of  the  tendons,  &c.  have  been  detailed  ; but  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  repeat  them  ; fince  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
alleviating  particular  fymptoms  is  the  radical  cure  of  the 
conftitudonal  difeafe.  “ Fomentations,  the  warm-baths, 
&c.”  Dr.  Trotter  obferves,  “ have  been  often  tried  for 
the  rigid  tendons,  and  hardnefs  of  the  mufcles,  but  with- 
out effedt : ftimulant  applications  have  been  equally  un- 
fuccefsful.  For  the  difficult  breathing  and  tightnefs  about 
the  breaft,  blifters  and  the  whole  train  of  expectorants  are 
iniufficient  to  relieve  them.  Opium  itfelf,  our  laft  and  only 
refuge  in  other  cafes  of  acute  pain,  affords  no  refrelhing 
fleep  or  eafe  to  the  fcorbutic  fufferer.  We  have  heard 
much  of  fudorifics  opening  the  pores  of  the  fkin  and  foften- 
ing  the  furface  ; but  this  is  trifling  with  the  complaint.  It 
is  only  the  produce  of  frefh  vegetation,  that  can  adminifter 
to  him  the  reviving  cordial ; and  a few  lemons  will  do  more 
to  affuage  his  anguifh  than  the  whole  art  of  pharmacy.” 
P.  231. 

On  the  Nature  &f  Scurvy. — Various  hypothefes  have  been 
framed  at  different  times,  according  to  the  prevalent  patho- 
logical doftrines,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  this 
Angular  and  formidable  difeafe  ; and  like  molt  other  medical 
hypothefes,  they  have  hinged  chiefly  upon  two  principles, 
by  one  of  which  they  are  referred  to  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  or  circulating  fluids,  and  by  the  other 
to  morbid  changes  in  the  property  of  the  living  folids.  If 
we  take  into  confideration,  however,  the  whole  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe,  its  caufes,  and  remedies,  we  ffiall  find 
confiderable  difficulty  in  admitting  either  of  thefe  hypo- 
thefes exclufively,  and  not  a little  in  giving  any  fatisfadtory 
view  of  the  fubjeCt,  even  by  allowing  the  partial  truth  of 
both. 

All  the  older  writers,  being  of  the  humoral  fchool,  main- 
tained the  dodtrine  of  a morbid  ftate  of  the  fluids,  as  the 
proximate  caufe  of  feurvy.  Boerhaave  and  his  adherents 
referred  the  difeafe  to  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  which  they 
fuppofed  would  be  of  a different  quality,  according  to  the 
different  caufes  which  produced  it ; thus  it  would  be  an 
alkaline  acrimony  from  fait  and  putrid  provifions  and  foul 
O 2 water, 
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water,  and  an  acid  acrimony  from  bad  forts  of  bread  or 
vegetable  gluten,  combined  with  a fedentary  life.  (See 
Boerhaave,  Aph.  1153.)  Dr.  Cullen,  too,  though  he  re- 
linquiftied  much  of  the  humoral  pathology,  was  of  opinion 
that  fcurvy  was  the  effeA  of  “ a preternaturally  faline,  and 
con'fequently  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,”  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a greater  advance  towards  putrefaAion,  from 
the  abfence  of  the  correAive  of  vegetable  matters.  (See 
Firft  Lines,  par.  1812 — 13.)  And  fir  John  Pringle  main- 
tained a fimilar  doArine,  that  fcurvy  was  the  refult  of  “ a 
gradually  accumulating  putrefaAion”  in  the  blood,  from 
the  putrefcency  of  falted  food,  which  he  deemed  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  difeafe.  ( See  his  Obf.  on  Dif.  of  the  Army, 
Appendix,  p.  xci.)  In  faA,  the  general  opinion,  for  a 
long  period,  deemed  fcurvy  the  molt  charaAeriftic  example 
of  a putrid  difeafe.  And  this  putridity  of  the  fluids  was 
inferred  from  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  and  of  the  ulcers ; 
from  the  black  colour  and  loofe  confiftence  of  the  blood  ; 
from  the  extenfive  haemorrhages  ; from  the  purple  blotches 
on  the  flcin,  &c.  But  this  is  a gratuitous  and  erroneous 
inference ; for  we  have  no  lefs  authority  than  that  of  Dr. 
Lind,  who  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  fubjeA,  for 
afferting  that  blood,  drawn  from  fcorbutic  patients,  even  in 
a dying  ftate,  difcovers  no  fenfible  teft  of  either  acrimony 
or  putridity,  by  the  tafte  or  the  fmell ; that  the  fertim  of 
fuch  blood  is  as  taftelefs  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  without 
odour  ; that  it  corrupts  in  the  air  no  fooner  than  the  blood 
of  healthy  perfons  ; and  that  thin  flices  of  mutton,  immerfed 
in  this  ferum,  continued  fweet  and  free  from  taint,  as  long 
as  in  the  ferum  of  perfons  in  health.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  aAual  experiments,  that  if  the  fmalleft  quantity  of 
putrid  matter  be  injeAed  into  the  blood-veffels,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  fpeedy  death.  (See  a Diff.  by  Dr.  Scybert,  on 
the  PutrefaAion  of  the  Blood,  Philadelphia,  1793.)  The 
ordinary  fecretions  from  the  blood  are  not  putrefcent,  as  has 
been  afferted.  Dr.  Lind  affirms,  “ the  urine  in  this  difeafe 
was  not  found  to  be  more  offenfive  to  the  fmell,  nor  to 
corrupt  fooner,  than  that  of  a perfon  in  health  ; and  their 
fweat  is  not  fetid,  or  more  difagreeable  than  when  they  are 
in  health:  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  flools.”  (Polt- 
fcript,  p.  515.)  The  fame  experienced  phyfician  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  “ the  offenfive  fmell  from  the  mouth  of  fcorbutic 
perfons,  when  alive,  feems  to  me  to  proceed  folely  from  the 
corrupt  ftate  of  the  gums.  For  in  their  dead  bodies  I 
never  perceived  any  unufual  marks  of  putrefaAion  ; they 
were  neither  more  offenfive,  nor  liable  to  corrupt  fooner, 
than  any  other  corpfe.”  In  a word,  the  notion  of  a putri- 
dity of  the  circulating  blood  is  not  only  unfupported  by 
aAual  evidence,  but  is  refuted  by  all  fober  faA  and  obfer- 
vation  ; and  thefe  experiments  of  Dr.  Lind  prove  that  there 
is  not  even  a pronenefs  to  putridity  exilting  in  either  folids 
or  fluids. 

Can  we  account,  then,  for  the  phenomena  of  fcurvy  upon 
the  other  hypothefis,  which  afcribes  the  malady  to  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  living  folid  ? This  view  of  the 
fubjeA  was  ably  advocated  by  doAor,  now  fir  Francis 
Milman,  in  one  of  the  moft  elegant  medical  efl'ays  in  the 
Englilh  language,  publilhed  in  the  year  1782,  (Enquiry 
into  the  Source  of  the  Symptoms  of  Scurvy  and  Putrid 
Fevers,  & c.) ; and,  in  faA,  it  affords  the  moft  rational  expla- 
nation of  moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  according  to 
the  phyfiological  and  pathological  doArines  which  modern 
inquiries  have  eftablifhed.  It  is  not  at  prefent,  therefore, 
neceffary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  of  the 
fymptoms,  with  the  view  of  explaining  them  upon  the 
principle  of  a weakened  and  impaired  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  of  the  mufcular  irritability.  This  has  been 


accomplifhed  at  great  length  by  Dr.  Milman,  taking  this 
ample  enumeration  of  Boerhaave,  in  his  1151ft  aphorifm,  as 
the  text,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

This  view  of  the  fubjeA  appears  alfo  to  accord  better,  on 
the  whole,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  pre-difpofing  and 
exciting  caufes  of  the  difeafe  above  detailed.  The  various 
kinds  of  diet,  under  which  fcurvy  occafionally  originates, 
is  ill  calculated  to  produce  any  particular  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  ; and  the  dry  pulfe  and  glutinous  pudding  of  the 
Bohemians  on  ihore  could  not  have  the  fame  tendency  to 
putrefaAion  as  the  falted  animal  diet  of  feamen.  Yet  all 
thefe  fubftances  might  equally  fail,  from  their  indigeftibility, 
or  from  the  defeA  of  nutritious  matter  which  they  contained, 
to  fupport  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  moving  fibre,  and 
would  equally  contribute,  therefore,  to  produce  that  lan- 
guor of  the  vital  powers,  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
progrefs  of  fcurvy.  The  analogy  of  fcurvy  with  the  ignis 
facer,  admirably  defcribed  by  Lucretius,  which  appears  to 
have  been  commonly  the  refult  of  famine,  and  often  called 
peftilence,  (whence  M.  Poupart  was  correA  in  comparing 
the  epidemic  fcurvy  of  Paris  with  fome  of  the  ancient 
plagues)  feems  to  fupport  the  fame  doArine.  (See  Ignis 
facer. ) And  all  the  pre-difpofing  caufes,  on  the  one  hand, 
which  are  principally  debilitating  caufes,  fatigue,  indolence, 
want  of  fufficient  fleep,  cold  and  moifture,  and  the  means  of 
prevention,  011  the  other,  which  are  fuch  as  fupport  the 
general  vigour  of  the  conftitution,  moderate  exercife,  fuffi- 
cient fleep,  frelh  air,  warmth,  & c.  concur  in  evincing  the 
ftate  of  the  moving  fibre  to  be  the  fource  of  the  morbid 
fymptoms.  The  fame  opinion  is  alfo  farther  fupported  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  mental  impreffions  in  pro- 
ducing and  in  preventing  or  curing  the  difeafe.  Thefe  im- 
preffions cannot  fuddenly  change  the  chemical  condition  of 
the  fluids  ; but  their  influence  upon  the  living  folid,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  manifeft  both  in 
health  and  difeafe,  to  a degree  that  unlearned  perfons  will 
fcarcely  credit.  ( See  Imagination,  Influence  of,  and  Imi- 
tation. ) The  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  relaxed  and 
enfeebled  orifices  of  the  veffels,  the  gangrenous  and  confe- 
quently  putrefcent  tendency  of  the  gums,  and  other  delicate 
parts,  the  fainting  and  even  dying  on  the  flighteft  exertion, 
the  dropfical  fwellings,  the  labouring  breath,  the  opprefiion 
about  the  heart,  &c.  &c.  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  dimi- 
niftied  ftrength  in  all  the  mufcles,  and  of  enfeebled  aAion 
in  all  the  veffels,  the  confequences  of  a general  failure  of 
the  vital  or  nervous  power. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  advantage,  in  point  of 
argument  and  analogy,  which  the  doArine  of  difeafed  folids 
poffeffes  over  that  of  acrimony  and  putrefaAion  in  the  fluids. 
Neverthelefs  this  theory  is  by  no  means  fatisfaAory : it  is 
in  fome  meafure,  indeed,  incompatible  with  the  moft  ftriking 
and  well  afcertained  faA,  that  the  fcurvy  is  not  curable  by 
thofe  means  which  appear  to  contribute  in  general  to  the 
ftrength  and  aAivity  of  the  folids,  fuch  as  frelh  animal 
food,  wine,  bark,  foups,  See. ; while  it  is  fpeedily  and  cer- 
tainly removed  by  the  ufe  of  vegetable  acids,  which  con- 
tain no  nutritive  quality,  and  are  fo  far  deftitute  of  corro- 
borating power,  that  they  even  induce  emaciation,  while  they 
cure  the  difeafe.  In  truth,  we  can  give  no  fatisfaAory 
theory  of  this  difeafe  : but  our  poffeffion  of  a certain  remedy, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  means  of  prevention,  may  fairly 
fuperfede  all  hypothefes  upon  the  fubjeA.  In  this,  and  in 
all  other  difeafes,  experience  and  observation  are  the  only 
guides  which  the  judicious  phyfician  will  follow.  The  in- 
ftinAive  demands  of  the  fick  point  out  the  fource  of  relief, 
as  hunger  and  thirft  lead  us  to  food  and  drink  ; and  it  i* 
enough  to  have  obferved,  that,  by  gratifying  thefe  demands, 
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the  difeafe  is  cured,  and  to  have  inferred,  that  by  antici- 
pating them  it  is  prevented  from  occurring.  This  is  the 
true  fource  of  all  our  knowledge,  medical  or  phyfical ; and 
our  hypothefes  refpeding  the  obfcure  agencies  of  nature, 
which  are  incomprehenfible,  as  the  empirics  of  old  wifely 
maintained,  are  at  leaft  fuperfluous : for  they  are  not  the 
caufe,  but  the  refult  of  our  practical  information.  “ Re- 
pertis  deinde  medicinae  remediis,  homines  de  rationibus 
eorum  difterere  caspiffe  ; nec  poll  rationem  medicinam  efte 
inventam,  fed  poft  inventam  medicinam,  rationem  effe  quse- 
fitam.”  Celfus,  Prasfat. 

Before  we  conclude,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  one  theory,  to  which  modern  chemiftry  has  given 
rife,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be  as  imperfedly  deve- 
loped as  thofe  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Dr. 
Trotter  has  advanced  this  dodrine ; and  we  believe  the 
late  Dr.  Beddoes  has  maintained  a fimilar  opinion.  As  the 
acidifying  principle  which  exifts,  but  is  rather  loofely 
combined  in  the  vegetable  acids  and  green  vegetables  (the 
oxygen  of  modern  nomenclature),  appears  to  be  wanting,  not 
only  in  the  falted  and  other  animal  fubftances,  but  alfo 
in  the  farinaceous  and  unfermented  vegetable  food,  which 
has  given  rife  to  fcurvy,  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  this 
oxygen  may  be  the  remedy  for  fcurvy,  and  its  abfence 
from  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  difeafe.  This  fuppofition  Dr.  Trotter  confiders  as 
farther  confirmed  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  blood  difcharged, 
and  by  the  fpeedy  change  to  a florid  hue,  which  the  fun- 
gous ulcerations  affume,  within  a few  hours  after  the  acids 
have  been  adminiftered.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  fucli 
a change  is  always  the  refult  of  the  contad  of  oxygen  with 
the  blood,  and  that  it  takes  place  regularly  in  the  lungs, 
during  refpiration,  the  black  blood  of  the  veins  being  con- 
verted into  florid  arterial  blood  by  that  procefs.  There  is 
fome  plaufibility  in  this  view  of  the  fubjed  ; but  it  affords 
no  means  of  explaining  the  concourfe  of  the  fymptoms, 
and  does  not  lead  us  to  any  additional  expedients  for  the 
cure.  In  the  application  of  the  remedies  all  agree,  and 
their  peculiar  explanations  of  their  operation  are  of  light 
importance.  For,  as  the  fage  empirics  of  antiquity  con- 
tended, “ nihil  iftas  cogitationes  ad  medicinam  pertinere, 
eo  quoque  difci,  quod,  qui  diverfa  de  his  fenferint,  ad 
eandem  tamen  fanitatem  homines  perduxerint.”  Celfus, 
loc.  cit. 

There  is  a Angular  difeafe,  which,  in  many  of  its  fymp- 
toms, refembles  the  fcurvy,  and  is  commonly  confidered  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature,  but  which  differs  very  materially  in 
the  circumftances  under  which  it  originates,  and  in  the 
remedies  which  it  requires,  of  which  we  have  already  treated 
at  length  under  its  proper  head.  This  has  been  defcribed 
under  various  denominations,  fuch  as  land-fcurvy,  petechiae 
fine  febre,  hsemorrhtea  petechialis,  purpura,  &c.  See  Pur- 
pura, and  Hjemorrh^a. 

Scurvy-G/tt/},  in  Botany.  See  Cochlearia. 

Scvr\y- Grafs,  Scotch.  See  Solbanel. 

SCUT,  among  Sportfmen,  the  tail  of  a hare  or  rabbit. 

SCUTAGE,  Scutagium,  in  Ancient  Cujloms.  See 
Escuage. 

SCUTARI,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Albania,  anciently  the  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  lllyricum,  fituated  on  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 
now  the  refidence  of  a beglerbeg,  a Greek  archbifhop,  and  a 
Latin  bifhop  ; 52  miles  S.E.  of  Ragufa.  N.  lat.  420  27'. 
E.  long.  190  14'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  on  the  Bofphorus,  oppofite  to  Con- 
ilantinople,  called  by  the  ancients  “ Chryfopolis,”  as  being 
the  emporium  where  the  Perfians  collected  the  tributes  of 


their  acquired  dominions  : this  town,  after  having  expe- 
rienced many  viciffitudes  of  prolperity  and  adverfity,  is  now 
full  of  houfes  and  mofques.  It  is  a fafhion  for  the  Turks 
at  Conlfantinople  to  be  interred  at  Scutari. 

SCUTARIENSE  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a promontory  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  Thracian  Bofpho- 
rus, N.E.  of  Byzantium. 

SCUTARIUS,  among  the  Romans,  befides  its  ordi- 
nary fignification  of  a fhield-maker,  was  ufed  to  denote  one 
of  the  emperor’s  life-guards,  becaufe  their  whole  body  was 
covered  with  armour. 

SCUTCHEON.  See  Escutcheon. 

Scutcheon- Grafting.  See  Engrafting. 

SCUTE,  a French  gold  coin  of  3 s.  4 d.  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  V.  And  Catharine,  queen  of  England,  had 
an  afturance  made  her  of  fundry  caftles,  manors,  lands,  &c. 
valued  at  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  feutes , every  two  of  which 
were  worth  a noble. 

SCUTELLA,  in  Botany , a little  difh,  or  faucer,  is 
ufed  by  Dillenius,  Linnaeus,  and  their  followers,  for  the  pe- 
culiar receptacle  of  the  feeds  in  molt  fpecies  of  Lichen,  fee 
that  article  ; and  which  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  their 
frudification.  This  receptacle  confills  of  a fmooth  dilk, 
almolt  always  of  a different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  from  its  own  border.  Its  internal  fubftance 
is  of  a denfe  fpongy,  corky,  or  waxy  texture,  filled  with 
innumerable  parallel  vertical  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a 
row  of  feeds,  ufually  eight  in  number,  one  above  another. 
The  dilk  itfelf  is  either  flat,  llightly  concave,  ©r  fomewhat 
convex,  bordered  by  a rim,  formed  out  of  the  leafy  or 
cruttaceous  frond,  and  fometimes  by  an  elevation  of  its  own 
fubftance.  The  latter  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  Lichenes  deno- 
minated tuberculati , whofe  dilk  often  becomes  fo  much  ele- 
vated as  to  overtop,  or  obliterate,  this  kind  of  border. 
The  rim  formed  out  of  the  frond  is  termed  by  Acharius 
margo  acc effort  us  ; that  which  is  of  the  fubftance  of  the  dilk 
is  his  margo proprius. 

Some  confufion  has  arifen  in  the  Englifli  denomination  of 
the  part  in  queftion,  which  is  now  univerfally  called  a fhteld , 
in  preference  to  Dillenius’s  word  faucer ; nor  will  any  one, 
furely,  difapprove  of  the  change.  The  fource  of  the  Latin 
fcutella  is  feutum,  a Ihield,  and  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia 
Botanica,  appears  to  have  intended  ufing  fcutellum , a little 
Ihield,  inftead  of  fcutella,  a little  difh.  If  he  had  kept  to 
the  former,  our  Englifh  word  would  indeed  have  been  more 
ftridly  corred,  but  it  is  ftill  fufficiently  fo  to  preclude  any 
neceflity  of  altering  what  is  now  generally  adopted. 

SCUTELLARIA,  derived  from  fcutella,  a fmall  difh 
or  faucer,  apparently  in  allufion  to  the  little  concave  ap- 
pendage which  crowns  the  calyxn  Some  have  thought 
it  to  be  more  diredly  derived  from  fcutellum , a little  Ihield, 
to  which  they  have  compared  the  appendage.  Others  have 
preferred  the  name  Cafftda , comparing  the  calyx  of  the 
fruit  to  a helmet.' — Linn.  Gen.  301.  Schreb.  397.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  426.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  645.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  424.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  426.  Juff.  117.  Michaux  Boreal- 

Amer.  v.  2.  11.  Purlh  v.  2.  402.  Lamarck  Uluftr. 
t.  515.  (Caffida;  Tournef.  t.  84.)  — Clafs  and  order, 
Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata , Linn. 
Labiatyt,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  Ihort, 
tubular  ; rim  almoft  entire,  after  flowering  clofed  with  a lid, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent.  Tube  very  fhort, 
bent  backwards  ; throat  long,  compreffed.  Upper  lip  con- 
cave, trifid ; the  middle  fegment  concave,  emarginate ; 
lateral  ones  flat,  rather  acute,  lying  under  the  middle  one. 

Lower 
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Lower  lip  broader,  enaarginate.  Stam.  Filaments  four, 
concealed  under  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  longer  ; anthers 
fmall.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft  ; ftyle  thread- 

fhaped,  refembling  the  ftamens  in  fituation  and  length  ; 
ftigma  fimple,  incurved,  pointed.  Peric.  none,  except  the 
clofed  calyx,  which  is  fhaped  like  a helmet,  triangular, 
burfting  at  the  lower  margin.  Seeds  four,  roundifh. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  eafily  and  fufficiently  diftingui(hable 
from  all  others  by  the  fruit  alone,  for  the  clofed  calyx,  con- 
taining the  feeds,  with  its  creft  and  lid,  fomewhat  refembles 
a helmet. 

EfT.  Ch.  Rim  of  the  calyx  nearly  entire,  clofed,  and 
covered  with  a lid  after  flowering. 

1.  S.  orientalis.  Yellow-flowered  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  834.  Sm.  FI.  Graze.  Sibth.  t.  580,  unpubliftied. 
(Cafiida  orientalis,  chamasdryos  folio,  flore  luteo  ; Tourn. 
It.  v.  2.  129,  with  a plate.) — Leaves  with  deep  parallel 
teeth  ; downy  beneath.  Spikes  cylindrical,  (lightly  quad- 
rangular.— Native  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  flowering 
from  May  to  July.  Stems  nearly  a foot  high,  branched  from 
the  bottom,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  taking  root  at  the 
lower  joints.  Leaves  (talked,  almoft  pedtinate,  more  or  lefs 
downy  ; green  above,  but  white  underneath.  Spikes  rather 
(hort,  compofed  of  bright-yellow  very  handfome  jlowers, 
with  ovate  brownifh  braEteas.  The  whole  herb  is  bitter. 
In  the  Syjlema  Vegetabilium  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  purple 
with  a white  lip  ; confounding  it  perhaps  with  the  next 
fpecies. 

2.  S . grandiflora.  Large-flowered  Skull-cap.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  635. — Leaves  heai't-lhaped,  deeply 
crenate,  downy  on  both  fldes,  (horter  than  their  (talks. 
Spikes  very  (hort,  quadrangular.  Corolla  hairy,  four  times 
longer  than  the  bradteas.  — Native  of  Siberia,  and  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Loddiges  in  1804.  It  flowers  in  July.  A 
hardy  perennial,  like  the  lad,  of  which  indeed  it  may 
poflibly  be  only  a variety.  The  J pikes  are  (horter,  and  the 
corolla  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  braEteas , lilac- 
coloured,  with  a yellow  palate.  Leaves  rounder,  lefs  downy 
beneath,  but  foft  on  both  fldes.  Dr.  Sims  fays  “ it  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  variety  of  S.  orientalis  found  in 
Georgia  by  Tournefort,  and  defcribed  in  his  travels.” 

3.  S.  alpha.  Alpine  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  834. 
Allion.  Pedem.  t.  26.  f.  3.  “Waldft.  et  Kitaib.  Hung, 
v.  2.  146.  t.  137.”  — Leaves  heart- fhaped,  ferrated  or 
jagged.  Spikes  imbricated,  roundifh  or  (lightly  four- 
fided.  Bracteas  twice  as  (hort  as  the  flower. — Native  of 
Switzerland  and  Hungary.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Odtober. 
Stem  procumbent  at  firft,  then  erect,  very  much  branched, 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  in  height.  Leaves  on  (hort  (talks, 
obtufe,  downy.  Flowers  pale  violet-coloured,  with  a white 
upper  lip.  Linnteus  in  Sp.  PI.  compares  this  to  fupina, 
meaning  the  following,  to  which  it  is  indeed  very  like 

4.  S.  lupulina.  Tartarian  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

835.  “ Schmidel.  Ic.  272.  t.  73.” — Leaves  heart-ihaped, 

ferrated  or  jagged,  acute,  fmooth.  Spikes  imbricated, 
roundifh  or  (lightly  four-fided.  Bradteas  the  length  of  the 
flowers. — Native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  flowering  from 
June  to  September.  Stems  fhrubby  and  trailing.  Leaves 
jagged  at  their  edges,  fmooth  on  both  fldes.  Flowers  white, 
or  blue,  fometimes  yellowifh-white,  very  large.  In  habit 
greatly  refembling  the  lafi,  but  different  in  colour,  and 
having  much  longer  braEteas. 

5.  S.  lateriflora.  Virginian  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

833.  (S-  paluftris  repens  virginiana  major,  flore  minore  ; 

Morif.  Hift.  v.  3.  4x6.  n.  7.) — Leaves  fmooth,  rough  at 
the  keel.  Clufters  lateral,  leafy.  Bradteas  fetaceous. — 
Found  on  the  fldes  of  ditches  and  ponds  between  Canada 


and  Carolina,  flowering  from  July  to  September.  Purjh. 
The Jlems  of  this  fpecies  refemble  thofe  of  the  following  in 
height  and  habit,  but  are  fomewhat  larger.  Leaves  (talked, 
ovate,  ferrated.  Flowers  in  lateral  cluiters,  (mall,  blue, 
each  partial  (talk  bearing  two  fetaceous  braEteas. 

6.  S.  nervofa.  Ribbed  Skull-cap.  Purfli  n.  2. — Stem 
nearly  fimple,  fmooth.  Leaves  fefiile,  ovate,  toothed, 
ribbed.  Clufter  terminal,  lax,  leafy.  — On  the  banks  of 
rivulets  in  Virginia,  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl.  This 
perennial  herb  has  blue  jlowers , which  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  foregoing  fpecies.  Purjh. 

7.  S.  galericulata.  Common  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
835.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  523.  Curt.  Lond. 
fafe.  3.  t.  36.  FI.  Dan.  t.  637. — Leaves  heart-lanceolate, 
crenate,  rugged.  Flowers  axillary.  Common  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  wet  ditches,  as  well  in  Britain  as  in  other 
parts  -of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root 
perennial,  creeping.  Stem  eredt,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
branched  in  the  middle,  leafy,  (harply  quadrangular,  rough- 
i(h.  Leaves  on  very  (hort  (talks,  fpreading,  unequally 
notched,  rugofe,  veined,  downy,  paler  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  nearly  feflile,  in  pairs  inclined  the  fame 
way,  drooping,  blue,  or  purplifh,  and  white. 

8.  S.  hajlifolia.  Haftate-leaved  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  835.  (Scutellaria  folio  non  ferrato ; Rivin.  Monop. 
Irr.  t.  77.) — Leaves  quite  entire;  lower  ones  haflate  ; 
upper  arrow-fliaped. — Found  on  the  (hores  of  frefli  waters, 
in  Sweden  and  Aultria,  but  not  very  common.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Root  creeping.  Stem  generally  fimple. 
Leaves  blunter  than  in  the  preceding,  not  at  all  notched, 
eared  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  in  pairs,  blue, 
larger  than  in  the  laft  fpecies,  to  which  it  is  very  clofely 
allied,  and  of  which  both  Linnseus  and  Scopoli  hint  that  it 
may  be  only  a variety. 

9.  S.  minor.  Leifer  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  835. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  524.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4. 
t.  43. — Leaves  heart-ovate,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  axillary. 
— Rather  a fcarce  native  of  Britain,  and  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, in  a moift  gravelly  (oil ; flowering  about  Auguft. 
Root  perennial,  creeping.  Whole  habit  much  refembling 
S.  galericulata , but  the  plant  is  about  four  times  as  fmall. 
Stem  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  broader,  rugofe,  moftly 
entire,  fometimes  toothed  at  the  bafe,  and  as  it  were  (lightly 
haftate.  Flowers  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  rarely  blueifli  ; 
their  lip  white,  (potted  with  red. 

10.  S.  humilis.  Dwarf  Skull-cap.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  507. — Leaves  ovate  or  heart-ihaped,  coarfely 
crenate  ; dotted  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Flowers  axil- 
lary. Calyx  fmoothilh,  half  as  long  as  the  corolla. — 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  New  Holland.  We  received  fpecimens,  in 
1793,  from  Dr.  White.  This  agrees  in  fize,  and  fomewhat 
in  habit,  with  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  more 
rounded,  deeply  notched,  with  curved  briftly  hairs  about 
their  ribs  and  margins.  Flowers  folitary,  oppofite,  fpread- 
ing different  ways. 

11.  S.  mollis.  Soft  Skull-cap.  Brown  ibid. — “Downy, 
with  capitate  hairs.  Leaves  heart-ihaped,  oblong-ovate, 
deeply  crenate.  Flowers  axillary  ; their  (talks  as  long  as 
the  footftalks.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jack- 
fon. 

12.  S.  angujl folia.  Narrow-leaved  Skull-cap.  Purfh 
n.  4.  — “ Unbranched,  finely  downy.  Leaves  linear. 
Flowers  axillary,  oppofite.  Stamens  rather  prominent.” 
— Found  by  governor  Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Koolkoofky.  Perennial,  flowering  in  June.  Purjh. 

13.  S.  parvula.  Minute  Skull-cap.  Michaux  Boreali- 

Amer. 
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Araer.  v.  2.  11.  Purfh  n.  5. — “ Denfely  downy,  un- 
branched. Leaves  fefiile,  ovate,  entire,  all  uniform. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary.” — Found  by  M'ehaux  in  Canada 
and  the  country  of  the  Illinois  ; by  Purfh  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Virginia.  Biennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Not  above  two  inches  high.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  blue. 
Purfh. 

14.  S . carolin'mna.  Carolina  Skull-cap.  Lamarck  Didt. 

v.  7.  706.  Uluflr.  t.  515.  f.  3.  Purfh  n.  6 “Branched, 

very  fmooth.  Leaves  ftalked,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  en- 
tire. Clullers  lax,  leafy.  Calyx  obtufe.” — Gathered  in 
Carolina  by  Mr.  Frafer.  Poiret.  Root  perennial.  Leaves 
about  two  inches  long  ; the  upper  ones  much  diminifhed,  ac- 
companying the  flowers,  which  are  the  fize  of  S ■ galericu- 
lata,  yellowifh -white,  fpotted  at  the  apex  with  blue. 

15.  S.  teucrifofia.  Germander-leaved  Skull-cap.  (S. 
integrifolia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  836,  excluding  the  reference  to 
Gronovius.  S.  caerulea  virgimana  glabra,  lamii,  aut  potius 
teucrii,  folio,  minor  ; Pluk.  Almageft.  338.  Phyt.  t.  313. 
f.  4.  S.  teucrii  folio  marilandica  ; Raii  Hift.  v.  3.  310.) 
— Leaves  fefiile,  ovate  ; the  lower  ones  bluntly  and  diftantly 
ferrated  ; upper  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  hairy 
ftalks.— Native  of  North  America.  The  flem  is  above  a 
foot  high,  unbranched,  flender,  fquare,  fmooth,  leafy. 
Leaves  refembling  Veronica  Teucrium,  about  an  inch  long, 
nearly  fefiile,  flightly  dotted  beneath,  fmooth,  except  the 
ribs  and  margin,  which  are  clothed  with  curved  briflly  hairs. 
Flowers  turned  one  way,  fmall.  Calyx  hairy  at  the  ribs 
and  margin.  Corolla  hairy,  blue.  Such  is  the  plant  Lin- 
nseus  intended  as  his  integrifolia , which  he  received  from 
Kalm,  along  with  another  fpecimen,  pafted  on  the  fame 
paper,  which  he  did  not  perceive  to  be  merely  a fmoothifh 
variety  of  his  own  hyffopifolia,  and  which  led  him  to  quote 
Gronovius’s  Flora  Virginica  improperly  in  this  place,  as  well 
as  to  choofe  the  name  of  integrifolia.  This  appellation,  how- 
ever, being  erroneous,  and  having  caufed  much  confufion 
among  (ubfequent  botanifts,  is  belt  laid  afide,  and  we  have 
preferred  one  taken  from  the  very  apt  fynonyms  of  Plukenet 
and  Ray.  The  figure  of  the  former  however  reprefents  the 
footflalks  too  long,  and  the  floral  leaves  too  fmall.  Mr. 
Purfh  feems  not  to  have  recognized  this  plant.  At  leaft  we 
can  refer  it  to  none  of  his  fpecies. 

16.  S.  hyjfopifolia.  Hyflop-leaved  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  836.  Mant.  414.  Willd.  n.  12.  (S.  integrifolia; 

Ait.  n.  10.  Purfh  n.  7.  Micbaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  12. 
S.  virginiana,  hyffopi  anguftis  foliis,  flore  caeruleo  ; Pluk. 
Almag.  338.  t.  441.  f.  6.  S.  foliis  integerrimis  ; Gron. 
Virg.  ed.  1.  67,  excluding  the  references  to  Plukenet  and 
Ray.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire,  fomewhat 
ltalked,  finely  downy  ; copioufly  dotted  beneath.  Clullers 
compound,  rather  lax,  leafy,  downy.  On  dry  hills,  in  a 
rich  foil,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  July 
to  September.  Perennial,  very  variable  in  the  fize  and 
figure  of  the  leaves,  fimple  or  branched  flems.  Flowers 
large,  handfome,  blue.  Purfh.  We  fee  no  reafon  to 
transfer  the  name  of  integrifolia  to  this,  which  has  already 
one  fo  greatly  preferable.  The  whole  herb,  as  well  as  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  are  finely  downy  and  fomewhat  hoary. 

17.  S . ferrata.  Great  Serrated  Skull-cap.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  494.  Purfh  n.  8.  — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  ferrated, 
ftalked,  nearly  fmooth.  Clutters  compound,  rather  lax, 
flightly  downy.  Bradleas  lanceolate. — In  fields  and  meadows, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Purfh.  The  flem  is  three  feet  high.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  above  one  broad,  tapering  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  copious,  large  and  handfome,  of  a fine  deep  blue. 
This  is  a very  ornamental  perennial  herb,  worthy  of  culti- 
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vation  in  gardens.  We  received  it  from  the  fine  colledtion 
of  James  Vere,  efq.  at  Knightfbridge.  Mr.  Purfh  remarks 
that  “ authors  take  this  for  the  integrifolia,”  meaning  per- 
haps Mr.  Donn  in  his  Hort.  Cantab.  Mr.  Aiton  has  it  not ; 
except  under  its  true  name,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Epitome. 

18.  S.  pilofa.  Wood  Skull-cap.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  11.  Purfh  n.  9,  excluding  the  reference  to 
Plukenet. — Leaves  remote,  rhomboid  ovate,  obtufe,  roundly 
crenate,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  downy.  Clufters  lax,  moftly 
compound.  Brafteas  lanceolate,  nearly  entire. — In  fhady 
woods,  from  Virginia  to  Carolina  ; perennial,  flowering  in 
July  and  Auguft. — Refembles  the  iaft,  but  is  a fmaller 
plant,  with  only  a few  leaves.  Purfh.  Poflibly  this  author 
may  be  right  in  his  citation  of  Piukenet’s  figure,  which  we 
have  referred,  like  Linnaeus,  to  our  fifteenth  fpecies.  It  is 
impoflible,  with  fuch  bad  materials,  to  decide,  but  the  words 
of  Plukenet  anfwer  beft  to  that  fpecies. 

19.  S.  havanenfls.  Havannah  Skull-cap.  Jacq.  Amer. 
172,  Obf.  fafc.  2.  5.  t.  29.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  11. — 
Stem  decumbent.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped, 
crenate.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary.  Each  lip  of  the  corolla 
th  ree-cleft. — Gathered  by  Jacquin,  on  rocks  near  the  fea  at 
the  Havannah,  flowering  in  December.  A delicate,  pro- 
cumbent little  branching  herb,  with  nearly  fmooth  leaves , 
much  fhorter  than  the  large,  blue,  axillary,  ftalked flowers. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  to  Kew,  in  1793,  by  Capt. 
Bligh,  and  is  marked  by  Mr.  Aiton  as  a perennial  ftove 
plant,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

20.  S . purpurafcens.  Purple-leaved  Weft-Indian  Skull- 
cap Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1013.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  66. 
Willd.  n.  11.  — Stem  proftrate.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  toothed,  fmooth.  Clufters  terminal,  naked. 
Each  lip  of  the  corolla  three-cleft. — Native  of  the  Caribean 
iflands  Stem  herbaceous,  branched,  diffufe,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, with  afcending  fmooth  branches,  five  or  fix  inches 
long.  Leaves  ftalked,  obtufe,  diftantly  toothed,  rather 
hairy,  of  a piirplifh-blue  after  the  flowers  are  paft  ; their 
footflalks  very  long  and  lax.  Cluflers  erect,  folitary,  many- 
flowered,  lax,  an  inch  or  two  long.  Flowers  blue. 

21.  S.  indica.  Eaft  Indian  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 

836.  Willd.  n.  13'.  (S.  finica,  betonicae  foliis,  floribus 

albis ; Pluk.  Amalth.  190.  t.  441.  f.  1.) — Stem  decumbent. 
Leaves  roundifh-ovate,  crenate,  finely  downy.  Clufters 
terminal.  Bradteas  blunt,  ftalked,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
— Native  of  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  A hoary,  branched, 
decumbent  herb,  about  a foot  long.  Leaves  ftalked,  rounder 
and  larger  than  in  the  two  laft.  Flowers  forming  rather 
clofe  cluflers,  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  Serratula 
amara,  Rumph.  Ambion.  v.  6.  459.  t.  170.  f.  I.  not  2, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  being  a fmooth  plant, 
with  twin  axillary  flowers,  and  a capfule,  containing  nume- 
rous minute  feeds.  Tt  feems  that  Linnaeus  did  not  always 
advert  to  every  particular  in  the  defcriptions  to  which  he  re- 
ferred ; for  there  is  here  no  miftake  as  to  what  he  intended, 
the  plate  of  the  Herbarium  Amboinenfe  being  marked  with 
his  own  hand. 

22.  S.  hirta.  Cretan  Skull-cap.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  1417.  FI.  Gnec.  t.  383,  unpublifhed.  (Caflidacre- 
tica  minor,  catariae  folio,  flore  fubcaeruleo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  1 1. 
Scordote  fecondo  di  Plinio  ; Pon.  Bald.  91.  t.  93. ) — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  hairy  as  well  as  the  Item.  Spikes 
denle,  unilateral.  Bradteas  ftalked,  half  the  length  of  the 
flowers. — Native  of  fhady  fituations  on  the  mountains  of 
Crete.  The  root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  fomewhat  woody. 
Stems  feveral,  fpreading,  afcending,  about  a fpan  high,  leafy, 
rough  with  fpreading  hairs.  Leaves  rather  pale,  coarfely 
ferrated,  hoary  with  long  white  hairs.  Footflalks  hairy, 
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almoft  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Spikes  fomewhat  aggregate, 
ereft,  denfe,  many-flowered,  hairy,  two  or  three  inches 
long.  BraBeas  ovate,  entire,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Flowers  all  turned  one  way.  Calyx  covered  with  very  long 
denfe  hairs,  fpreading  in  all  directions.  Corolla  downy ; 
its  upper  lip  pale  lilac  ; lower,  as  well  as  the  tube,  greeniffi- 
white. 

23.  S .peregrina.  Dark-red  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

836.  Willd-  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  12.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
t.  j32,  unpubliihed. — Leaves  heart-lhaped,  ferrated,  minutely 
downy  as  well  as  the  item.  Spikes  elongated,  unilateral. 
Brafteas  two-ranked,  ovate,  ftalked,  about  the  length  of  the 
flowers.  Corolla  hairy,  its  lower  lip  notched. — Native  of 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Levant.  A more  flender  and  up- 
right plant  than  the  latt,  about  a foot  and  half  high. 
Stem  purplilh,  downy,  not  hairy.  Leaves  oblong-heart- 
Ihaped,  neatly  crenate,  clothed  fparingly  with  fhort  hairs, 
fometimes  almoft  fmooth.  Spikes  fix  or  eight  inches  long, 
with  large  braBeas.  Calyx  covered  with  fhort  hairs.  Corolla 
of  a dark  blood-red,  with  a pale  yellow  palate  ; its  tube 
elongated,  clothed  with  long  fpreading  hairs. 

24.  S.  albida.  Pale  Hairy-cupped  Skull-cap.  Linn. 
Mant.  248.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc. 
Sibth.  t.  581,  unpublifhed.  ( S.  teucrii  facie  ; Bauh.  Hift. 
v.  3.  291.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  downy  as  well 
as  the  ftem.  Spikes  elongated,  unilateral.  Bradleas  two- 
ranked,  ovate,  ftalked,  nearly  equal  to  the  flowers.  Corolla 
downy,  its  lower  lip  entire. — Native  of  the  Levant ; found 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  Mount  Olympus.  Very  nearly  akin 
to  the  laft,  and  not  in  the  leaft  refembling  orientalis,  to  which 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Syjlema  Vegetabilium , by  fome  unaccount- 
able error,  compares  this  fpecies.  It  is,  if  poffible,  more 
itrange  that  he  fhould  at  one  time  have  confounded  albida 
with  alpina,  as  appears  by  his  herbarium.  S.  albida  differs 
from  peregrina  in  having  broader,  more  coarfely  ferrated 
leaves , more  crowded  and  numerous  Jlowers,  whofe  corolla  is 
cream-coloured,  downy,  not  clothed  with  long  hairs  ; the 
edge  of  its  lower  lip  even  and  entire,  not  lobed,  undulated, 
or  notched.  The  calyx , on  the  contrary,  bears  much  longer 
hairs  than  that  of  peregrina. 

25.  S.  altiffima.  Tall  Skull-cap.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  836. 
Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  13.  (S.  Columnae  ; Allion.  Pedem. 
v.  1.  40.  t.  84.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  14.  Caffida;  Column.  Ecphr. 
v.  1.  187.1.189.  C.  orientalis  altiffima,  urticse  folio ; Tourn. 
Cor.  11.)  — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  acute,  nearly 
fmooth.  Spikes  elongated,  unilateral.  Bradteas  ovate, 
acute,  ftalked,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Italy, 
Mount  Caucafus,  and  the  Levant.  Miller  cultivated  it  in 
1731,  and  one  of  his  own  fpecimens,  compared  with  thofe 
of  Allioni,  have  enabled  us  to  verify  the  above  fynonyms, 
and  to  reduce  two  reputed  fpecies,  of  this  difficult  and  con- 
fufed  genus,  into  one.  The  prefent  differs  from  both  the  two 
laft,  in  having  leaves  twice  their  fize,  befprinkled  with  only 
a few  minute  fcattered  hairs,  fo  as  to  feel  nearly  fmooth. 
But  its  mpft  effential  character  confifts  in  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  braBeas,  whofe  points  do  not  extend  beyond  the  calyx. 
The  /pikes  therefore  appear  almoft  naked,  confuting  of  nu- 
merous purple  downy  jlowers,  whofe  calyx,  like  the  jlower- 
Jlalks  and  braBeas,  is  rough.with  glandular  vifeid  hairs. 

The  laft  fpecies  in  Linnseus,  Willdenow,  and  Aiton,  S. 
cretica,  require  to  be  expunged,  being  the  very  fame  plant 
as  Teucrium  Arduini,  Linn.  Mant.  81,  and  announced  as 
fuch  in  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  392.  Its  calyx 
and  habit  accord  with  Teucrium,  not  with  Scutellaria. 

Scutellaria,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are  ; the  entire -leaved  fkull-cap  ( S.  integrifolia)  ; the  Flo- 


rentine fkull-cap  (S.  peregrina))  ; and  the  tall  fkull-cap  (S. 
altiffima). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  all  raifed  from  feed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring,  but  the  former  is  the 
better  feafon,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 
a border  to  be  removed  afterwards.  When  the  plants  are 
up  they  fhould  be  properly  thinned  out  and  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

They  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
parts  of  pleafure-grounds,  when  properly  planted  in  them. 

SCUTELLUM,  in  Botany,  a little  fhield,  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  frudtification  of  Lichens,  inflead  of  Scu- 
tella,  fee  that  article. 

Scutellum,  or  Efcutcheon,  in  the  Hijlory  of  InfeBs , is 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax  ; it  is  frequently  triangular, 
and  appears  to  be  feparated  from  the  thorax  by  its  inter- 
vening future,  as  in  moft  of  the  coleoptera. 

SCUTHINON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a yellow  wood,  called  alfo  thapfum,  chryfoxylon, 
and  Scythicum  lignum.  It  was  of  a beautiful  colour,  and 
was  ufed  in  dyeing  and  in  colouring  the  hair  yellow,  which 
was  the  favourite  colour  of  that  time. 

The  fame  authors  have  fometimes  alfo  called  it  cythinon, 
or  cuthinon  : this  is  only  the  former  word  with  the  initial  f 
taken  away,  as  it  was  common  with  them  to  do  in  regard  to 
many  words ; thus  they  called  the  fmilax  milax,  the  fmaragdus 
maragdus,  and  fo  of  many  more. 

SCUTIFORME  Os,  in  Anatomy,  the  chief  bone  of  the 
knee,  called  Mo  patella,  mo/a.  See. 

SCUTIFORMIS,  Cartilago,  one  of  the  pieces  com- 
poflng  the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

SCUTTLE,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a ffiallow  bafket, 
or  fort  of  wicker-bowl,  much  ufed  in  the  barn  and  for  other 
purpofes.  The  large  ones  have  handles,  but  the  fmall  ones 
are  without  them.  They  are  often  alfo  employed  for  liable 
purpofes. 

Scuttles,  in  Ship-Building,  are  fquare  openings  cut 
through  the  decks,  much  lefs  than  the  hatchways,  for  the 
purpofe  of  handing  fmall  things  up  from  deck  to  deck. 
There  are  alfo  fcuttles  cut  through  the  (hip’s  fide,  fome  for 
the  admiffion  of  air  and  light  into  the  cabins,  See.  between 
decks,  and  fome  between  the  ports  of  fmaller  veffels,  through 
which  the  /weeps  are  ufed,  to  row  the  veffel  along  in 
calms. 

ScvTTLE-IIatch,  in  a Ship,  the  little  hatch  that  covers 
the  fcuttle. 

SCUTTLING,  in  Sea  Language,  the  a£f  of  cutting 
large  holes  through  the  bottom  or  fides  of  a Ihip  either 
when  ffie  is  ftranded  or  overfet,  and  continues  to  float  on  the 
furface.  It  is  commonly  defigned  for  taking  out  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cargo,  provifions,  ftore3,  &c.  with  all  poffible 
expedition. 

The  decks  are  fcuttled  fometimes  to  put  pumps  down 
to  affifl  the  chain-pumps  on  emergency  or  failure. 

SCUTTOCK  Hills,  in  Geography,  hills  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine  ; 8 miles  N.  of 
New  Briftol. 

Scuttock  Point,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Maine.  N.  lat. 
440  18'.  W.  long.  67®  58'. 

SCUTULA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Loureiro,  from 
the  lhape  of  its  berry,  which  refembles  a little  fhield. — Lou- 
reir.  Cochinch.  235. — Clafs  and  order,  OBandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  truncated,  fpread- 
ing, fhield-like,  flelhy,  coloured,  fmooth  on  the  oytfide. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  pointed,  converging,  fituated  on 
the  margin  of  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-lhaped, 
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indexed,  inferted  below  the  petals,  and  about  equal  to  them 
in  length ; anthers  oblong,  curved.  Pijl.  Germen  imbedded 
in  the  calyx  ; ftyle  thread-ftiaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  fimple.  Peric.  Berry  formed  of  the  calyx,  thickened, 
of  eight  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  fomewhat  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  entire,  becoming  pulpy.  Petals  five. 
Berry  of  eight  cells. 

1.  S . fcutellata.  Loureir.  — “ Stalks  many-flowered. 
Berries  comprefled.” — Native  of  Cochinchina.  A fmall 
tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  thickelt  at  the  margin. 
Flowers  lateral,  many  on  a ftalk,  all  over  violet-coloured. 

2.  S.  umbellata.  Loureir. — “ Flowers  in  umbels.  Berries 
roundifh.” — Native  of  bufhy  places  in  Cochinchina.  A 
Jhrub  about  four  feet  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  oppofite, 
feffile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  thick.  Flowers  fmall, 
terminal,  variegated  with  white  and  blue,  in  umbels,  or  large 
cymes. 

The  berries  of  this  genus  are  faid  to  be  of  an  aftringent, 
[Lengthening  quality,  vying  with  thofeof  the  myrtle. 

Scutula  refts  entirely  upon  Loureiro’s  authority.  Some 
parts  of  his  defcription  we  have  omitted,  as  unintelligible. 
The  genus  may  pofiibly  be  referrible  to  Memecylon. 

SCUTUM  Sobieski,  Soblejk? s Shield,  in  AJlronomy,  a 
conftellation  formed  by  Hevelius  ; the  ftars  of  which  in  his 
catalogue  are  feven  : four  of  thefe  are  enumerated  in  the 
Aquila  in  the  Britannic  catalogue.  See  Constellation. 

Scutum,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  the 
echini  marini ; the  characters  of  which  are,  that  it  is  a (hell 
of  an  irregular  figure,  which  on  the  lower  part  reprefents, 
in  fome  meafure,  a (hield  ; on  the  fuperficies  it  has  the  (hape 
of  a five-leaved  flower ; its  mouth  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
bafe,  and  the  aperture  for  the  anus  at  the  edge. 

Of  this  genus  of  the  echini  there  are  two  kinds,  the  angu- 
lar and  the  oval. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  kinds,  the  angular  fcuta,  there  are 
only  two  known  fpecies : the  firlt  a lower  flattifli  kind,  and 
the  fecond  a more  elevated  one. 

Of  the  fecond,  or  the  oval  fcuta,  there  are  three  known 
fpecies.  Klein’s  Echinod.  p.  28. 

Scutum,  in  Pharmacy,  a name  given  to  a folid  ftomachic 
topic,  whether  made  in  form  of  a bag,  with  medicinal  in- 
gredients fewed  in  it,  or  of  a plafter.  It  is  always  fafhioned 
into  the  (hape  of  a (hield.  The  plafters,  for  this  purpofe,  were 
ufed  to  be  made  of  the  warm  ftomachic  gums,  and  the  bags 
were  filled  with  the  warm  aromatic  powders ; and  they  were 
worn  to  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  correft  a cold  in- 
temperature, and  promote  digeftion,  and  prevent  vomiting. 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  alfo  fometimes  called  by  anato- 
mifts  fcutum. 

SCYBALA,  o-x-vGv.Xx,  in  Medicine,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  excrement  of  the  bowels,  when  it  is  hard,  dry,  and 
formed  into  fmall  maffes,  or  little  balls,  refembling  the  ex- 
crement of  (heep.  This  form  is  always  given  to  the  ftools 
by  their  remora  or  delay  in  the  inteftines,  and  is  fometimes 
merely  the  refult  of  ordinary  conftipation,  and  is  then  pro- 
bably produced  in  the  cellular  furface  of  the  colon,  or  great 
inteftine  ; but  in  fome  cafes,  fcybala  are  lodged  higher  in  the 
canal,  exciting  great  irritation  in  the  bowels,  and  even  violent 
purging  of  thin  (limy  ftools,  together  with  much  fruitlefs 
[training,  or  tenefmus ; which  conftitute,  in  fa£t,  one  form 
of  the  dyfentery,  or  flux.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  aftringents  are  given,  with  a view  of  checking  the  purg- 
ing, the  difeafe  muft  be  aggravated  ; for  the  enemy  is  thus 
clofer  locked  up  in  the  bowels ; and  that  effedtual  cathartics 
muft  be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  to  expel  the  accumulated 
excrement.  Accordingly  the  appearance  of  fcybala  in  the 
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ftools,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  the  mod  favourable  fign,  as  it  indi- 
cates the  removal  of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  See  Dysen- 
tery, and  Tenesmus. 

SCYBELITES,  a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefj 
a fort  of  muft,  or  juice  of  the  grapes,  which  diftilled  from 
them  fpontaneoufly,  without  prefling. 

SCYDRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
that  part  of  Magna  Graecia  called  Brutium. 

SCYLACE,  Siki,  a fmall  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  at  the  entrance  and  to  the  weft  of  a fmall  gulf 
called  “ Cianus  Sinus.”  It  was  founded,  according  to  He- 
rodotus,  by  a colony  of  Pelafgi. 

SCYLACTON,  a word  by  which  the  ancients  exprefi'ed 
the  fle(h  of  puppies,  which  they  recommended  as  of  great 
fervice  in  many  chronic  cafes. 

SCYLAX,  in  Biography , an  ancient  mathematician  and 
geographer,  was  a native  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria.  He  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  in  the  following  pafiage.  “ A great 
part  of  Afia  was  difcovered  by  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes, 
who  wilhing  to  afcertain  the  place  where  the  river  Indus  falls 
into  the  fea,  difpatched  various  perfons  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  and  among  them  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  Proceeding 
from  the  city  of  Cafpatyrus,  and  the  PaCtyian  territory, 
they  failed  down  the  river  in  an  eafterly  direction  to  the  fea  } 
and  then  continuing  their  voyage  on  the  fea  towards  the 
weft,  in  the  thirtieth  month  they  arrived  at  the  place 
from  which  the  Egyptian  king  difpatched  the  Phoenician* 
to  circumnavigate  Lybia.  After  their  voyage,  Darius  fub- 
dued  the  Indians,  and  opened  the  navigation  of  the  fea.” 
Suidas  gives  a very  brief  account  of  Scylax,  in  which  he 
has  evidently  confounded  different  perfons  of  the  lame  name. 
“ Scylax  of  Caryanda,  a mathematician  and  mufician,  wrote 
a periplus  of  the  coafts  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,,  a 
book  refpe&ing  the  Heraclides,  a defcription  of  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth,  and  an  anfwer  to  Polybius’s  hiftory.” 
The  Periplus  which  ftill  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scy- 
lax, is  a brief  furvey  of  the  countries  along  the  (hores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  feas,  together  with  part  of 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  furveyed  by  Hanno.  It  com- 
mences with  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  proceeding  along 
the  coafts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  round  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turns to  the  fame  point,  and  then  briefly  defcribes  the  coaft* 
of  Africa,  along  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  lfland  of  Cerne. 
This,  after  all,  is  in  general  little  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  nations,  towns,  and  diftances,  though  intermixed  with 
fome  occafional  notices  of  natural  productions,  and  in  a few 
inftances  detailing  the  common  fables  of  the  age.  It  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  paffage3  acrofs  the  fea  from 
Greece  into  Afia,  and  an  enumeration  of  twenty  important 
iflands,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes.  A queftion  ha* 
been  railed  whether  the  Periplus  remaining  be  the  work  of 
the  ancient  Scylax,  or  of  fome  later  writer,  and  critics  of 
high  rank  in  literature  have  taken  oppofite  fides.  The  fub- 
jeft  is  difcuffed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Athenaeum,  1 8.08, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion.  It  is  almoft  certain  that  the  ancients 
poffefl’ed  the  extant  Periplus,  and  that  they  attributed  it  to 
the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a corrupted  ftate  : it  was  firft  publilhed  from  a pa- 
latine MS.  by  Hoefchelius  and  others  in  the  year  1600.  It 
was  afterwards  edited  by  Ifaac  Voffius  in  1639;  by  Gro- 
novius  in  1697  ; by  Hudfon  in  1698.  Athenxum,  vol.  iv. 
P-  32- 

Scylax,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Pon- 
tus,  which  ran  into  the  Iris,  after  this  latter  river  had  pur- 
fued  an  eafterly  courfe,  and  watered  the  town  of  Amafia, 
according  to  Strabo, 
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SCYLDWIT,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a mulft  or  fine  for 
any  fault. 

It  comes  from  the  Saxon  fcilde,  i.  e.  delictum,  and  <wite, 
i.  e.  pcena. 

SCYLITZ  A,  Johk,  Curopalates,  in  Biography,  a Greek 
hiftorian,  known  for  his  abridgment  of  hiitory  from  the 
death  of  Nicephorus  Logothetes,  in  811,  to  the  depo- 
fition  of  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  in  1081.  This  hiftory, 
from  the  year  1067,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Cedrenus,  which 
has  caufed  a difcuffion  among  the  learned,  which  of  the  two 
was  the  plagiary.  Scylitzais  thought  to  have  been  a native 
of  Leffer  Afia,  and  a prefect  of  the  guards  before  he  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  curopalates.  A Latin  tranflation  of 
his  hiftory  entire,  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1570  : and  the 
part  concerning  which  there  is  no  difpute  was  printed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1647.  Moreri. 

SCYLLA,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  a rock  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Mefiina,  about  200  feet  in 
height,  now  cape  Sciglio ; which  fee.  Scylla  was  famous 
in  antiquity  for  the  danger  which  it  prefented  to  naviga- 
tors who  approached  it.  The  rock,  perfonified  by  Homer 
in  his  Odyffee,  and  reprefented  as  a devouring  menfter,  has 
been  deitroyed  by  a late  earthquake.  Concerning  its  fitua- 
tion  with  regard  to  Charybdis,  and  other  particulars,  we  refer 
to  Charybdis. 

Scylla,  or  Scyllaum,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium. — 
Alfo,  a defert  ifland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
fonefus. 

SCYLLiEA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the  Vermes 
Mollufca  clafs  and  order,  whole  generic  character  is,  body 
compreffed,  and  grooved  along  the  back  ; the  mouth  confifts 
of  a terminal  toothlefs  aperture  ; the  tentacula  or  arms  three 
on  each  fide,  and  placed  beneath.  There  are  only  two 

Species. 

* Pelagica.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  fixed  ; the  four 
extreme  arms  are  alike  ; the  middle  ones  papillous.  It  inha- 
bits the  ocean,  and  is  generally  found  among  floating  fea- 
weed.  Independently  of  its  fpecific  character,  it  is  defcribed 
as  having  ^ roundilh  oblong  body  ; broader  behind,  and  ob- 
tufe  ; the  mouth  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fmaller  extre- 
mity ; the  back  is  grooved  with  a crenulate  hollow,  by 
which  it  affixes  itfelf  to  fea-weed ; the  extreme  arms  are 
fmaller  and  rounded  ; the  middle  pair  is  oblong,  foliaceous, 
bending  over  and  fprinkled  within  with  papillae. 

Gomphodensis.  The  body  is  detached  ; the  firft  pair 
of  arms  is  naked  and  hollow  at  the  tip  ; the  others  have 
branched  fibres  within.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  long, 
pellucid,  yellowifh,  with  rufty  brown  dots  ; the  back  is  flat, 
dotted  with  brown  at  the  margins,  with  a row  of  blue  dots 
down  the  middle  ; the  tail  is  compreffed,  with  an  elevated 
rounded  back,  and  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  fmall  branched 
fibres ; the  abdomen  is  dotted  with  blue,  and  rough,  with  a 
row  of  five  whitifh  papillae  down  the  middle  of  each  fide  ; 
the  firft  pair  of  arms  is  the  leffer,  the  reft  are  contiguous, 
with  a denticulate  margin. 

SCYLLEUM  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  promontory  of  Scylla,  or  of  Skilleo,  that  part  of  the 
Argolide  which  advances  towards  the  fouth-eaft. 

SCYMNITiE,  a people  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  between 
the  Sapothrenae  and  the  Amazons,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SCYMNUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  iEliari,  Ap- 
pian,  and  many  other  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  for  the 
fifh  called  fculion  by  Ariftotle.  This  is  a fpecies  of  the 
fqualus,  called  by  Artedi  and  others  the  iqualus  with  the 
pinna  ani  placed  in  the  midft,  between  the  anus  and  tail  : 
the  catulus  vulgaris  and  catulus  major  of  authors. 


SCYPHOPHORUS,  in  Botany,  from  crxu^of,  a large 
hind  of  drinking  cup,  and  <po(oc,  bearing,  alluding  to  the  di- 
lated cup-ffiaped  ftalks,  refembling  wine-glaftes,  borne  by  the 
leaves,  on  whofe  margins  the  frudfifying  tubercles  are  feated. 
This  is  the  denomination  of  the  2 ift  tribe,  orfeftion,  of  the 
Liciienes,  fee  that  article,  in  the  Prodromus  of  Acharius, 
which  are  well  known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  the  learned 
botanift,  by  the  name  of  Cup-mofs,  or  Lichenes  pyxidati. 
The  above  name  is  however  funk  in  that  of  Baomyces,  in  the 
Methodus  of  that  author  ; though  Michaux  ufes  jt  generic- 
ally  in  his  Flora  B or eali- Americana,  v.  2.  328. 

SCYPHUS,  among  the  Romans,  a very  large  kind  of 
drinking  cup.  The  fcyphus  was  called  the  cup  of  Her- 
cules, as  that  of  Bacchus,  liberi  patris,  was  named  cantharus. 

SCYPPIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Ionia,  on  the  confines  of  the  country  of  the  Co- 
lophonians, according  to  Paufanias. 

SCYRA,  in  our  Old  Writers , a fine  impofed  on  fuch  as 
negledted  to  attend  the  fcyregemot  court,  which  all  tenants 
were  bound  to  do. 

SCYRA S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  or  ftream  of 
Laconia,  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia. 
Near  it  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter. 
Paufanias,  lib.  iii.  Lacon.  c.  25. 

SCYREGEMOT,  or  Scyremot,  in  Ancient  Cujloms, 
a county-court  held  twice  every  year  by  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe,  and  the  ealdorman,  cr  iheriff ; in  which  both  the 
ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  laws  were  given  in  charge  to  the 
county. 

In  the  time  of  Canutus  the  fcyregemot  was  held  thrice 
every  year.  Edward  the  Confeffor  appointed  it  to  be  held 
twelve  times  in  the  year. 

SCYRI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  India,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ariana. 

SCYRIUM  Marmor,  a name  given  by  the  ancients 
fometimes  to  a white,  and  fometimes  to  a yellowifh  marble, 
both  ufed  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  Romans,  but  feldom 
in  ftatuary,  not  being  capable  of  a high  poliffi. 

SCYROS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, fituated  to  the  E.  of  the  ifle  of  Eubcea,  and  very 
near  it.  The  ancients  pretend  that  Achilles  fpent  the  firft 
years  of  his  life  here,  difguifed  like  a female,  in  the  court 
of  Lycomedes.  It  was  in  alliance  with  Troy,  as  appears 
from  Agamemnon’s  having  made  a conqueft  of  it.  See 
SciRO. 

SCYTALA,  an  ifland  of  the  Arabic  gulf. 

Scytala,  in  Mechanics,  a term  which  fome  writers 
ufe  for  a kind  of  radius,  or  fpoke,  Handing  out  from  the 
axis  of  a machine,  as  a handle  or  lever,  to  turn  it  round,  and 
work  it  by. 

Scytala  Laconica,  in  Antiquity,  a ftratagem,  or  device, 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  fecret  writings  of  letters  to 
their  correfpondents ; fo  that  if  they  fliould  chance  to  be 
intercepted,  nobody  might  be  able  to  read  them. 

To  this  end  they  had  two  wooden  rollers,  or  cylinders, 
perfectly  alike,  and  equal ; one  of  which  was  kept  in  the 
city,  the  other  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  letter  was  diredf  ed. 
For  the  letter,  a flcin  of  very  thin  parchment  was  wrapped 
round  the  roller,  and  on  this  the  matter  was  written  ; which 
done,  it  was  taken  off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who, 
upon  putting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the 
lines  and  words,  which  were  before  its  application  to  the 
roller  confufedly  disjoined,  and  altogether  unintelligible,  in 
the  very  fame  difpofition  as  when  they  were  firft  written. 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand. 

This  expedient  they  fet  a very  high  value  on  j though,  in 
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truth,  artlefs  and  grofs  enough  : the  moderns  have  improved 
vaftly  on  this  method  of  writing.  See  Cipher. 

It  Ihould  feem,  that  befides  this  fcytala,  ufed  for  po- 
litical and  military  purpofes,  private  perfons  made  ufe  of  a 
contrivance  fomewhat  fimilar,  to  prevent  deceits  in  con- 
tracts ; but  thefe  were  exaCtly  like  our  tallies. 

SCYTALE,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a fpecies  of  ferpent,  which  was  very  long  and  thin,  and 
equally  big  all  along  the  body,  fo  that  the  tail  was  not  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  head. 

Linnaeus  mentions  two  animals  under  this  title  ; one,  a 
fpecies  of  anguis  or  fnake,  and  the  other  a fpecies  of  the 
Boa  ; which  fee. 

SCYTALIA,  in  Botany,  elegantly  fo  named  by  Gaert- 
ner,  from  cruvloc,  a flkin,  or  hide , and  crKvlx\r,,  a thong,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  leathery  fubftance  and  colour  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
dried  fruit,  as  alfo  to  the  little  fhield-like  tubercles,  with 
which  its  outfide  is  befet,  refembling  a coat  of  mail. 
Schreber  has  followed  this  author  : but  the  fame  genus  was 
publifhed  two  years  afterwards  by  Loureiro,  under  the  name 
of  Dimocarpus,  indicating  its  double  or  twin  fruit,  which 
Willdenow  has  unawares  retained,  though  in  every  refpeCt 
lefs  eligible.  Hence  the  latter  appellation  is  alfo  adopted  in 
the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  the  plan  of  this  book  being,  as  much 
as  poffible,  to  follow  Willdenow.  Had  we  been  aware  that  it 
would  have  done  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  might  perhaps 
have  yielded  our  better  judgment  to  convenience,  and  have 
given  the  hiftory  of  the  genus  under  the  head  of  Dimocarpus  ; 
but  this  not  being  the  cafe,  we  fhall  exhibit  it  here,  acknow- 
ledging our  preference  for  Scytalia. — Gaertn.  Sem.  v.  I.  197. 
t.  42.  Schreb.  Gen.  262.  (Dimocarpus  ; Loureir.  Co- 
chinch. 233.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  346.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  2.  354.  Euphoria;  Jufl'.  247.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  306. ) 
Clafs  and  order,  Otlandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihilata, 
Linn.  Sapindi,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  fmall, 
with  five  minute  teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fmall,  reflexed, 
hairy  on  the  inner  furface,  fometimes  wanting.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  fometimes  but  fix,  awl-fhaped,  hairy,  longer 
than  the  petals,  dilated  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  heart- fhaped,  in- 
cumbent. Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  two-lobed,  fomewhat 
ftalked  ; ftyle  fhorter  than  the  fiamens  ; itigmas  two,  fpread- 
ing.  Peric.  Berries  two,  ovate  or  globofe,  with  a coria- 
ceous warty  coat,  pulpy  within,  each  of  one  cell.  Seed 
folitary,  large,  elliptical,  poliftied,  obliquely  cut  away  at 
the  bafe,  where  it  is  inferted  into  the  flightly  elevated  bot- 
tom of  the  pericarp. 

Obf.  Gaertner  has  deferibed  as  a flelhy  tunic  of  the  feed, 
what  is  really  only  the  dried  pulp  of  the  berry. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  with  five  {hallow  teeth.  Petals 
five,  hairy,  or  none.  Berries  two,  coriaceous,  warty. 
Seeds  folitary,  elliptical,  poliftied. 

I.  S.  Litchi.  Lee-chee,  or  Apetalous  Scytalia.  (Di- 
mocarpus Litchi ; Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  354.  Loureir. 
n.  I.  Litchi  chinenfis  ; Sonnerat  Ind.  Or.  v.  2.  230.  t.  129. 
Sapindus  edulis  ; Ait.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  36.) — Flowers  with  fix 
ftamens,  andno  petals.  Fruit  with  prominent  warts.  — Na- 
tive of  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Tunquin.  The  celebrated 
governor  Haftings  is  faid  to  have  fent  this  plant  to  England 
in  1786,  and  it  is  marked  as  flowering  in  the  ftove  at  Kew, 
in  May  and  June.  The  younger  Linnaeus,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  a fpecimen  of  the  leaves,  from  the 
collection  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  at  Wimbleton, 
during  his  flay  in  England  in  the  fpring  of  1782.  The 
Litchi  is  deferibed  by  Sonnerat  as  a large  tree,  with  a foft 
white  wood,  abounding  in  pith.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
ftalked,  abruptly  pinnate,  confilting  of  three  or  four  pair 


of  oppofite,  ftalked,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
equal  leaflets,  quite  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  evergreen,  each 
furnifhed  with  a midrib,  and  numerous  fmall  interbranching 
veins,  the  latter  fcarcely  vifible  but  in  a dried  Hate.  Each 
leaflet  is  three  or  four  inches  long.  Panicles  terminal,  com- 
pound, repeatedly  branched.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh, 
with  a very  downy  calyx,  but  no  petals.  In  fome  we  find 
eight flamens,  but  in  the  fame  panicle  others  have  only  fix. 
The  berry,  ufually  folitary  when  ripe,  is  nearly  globular, 
concave  at  the  bafe,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  reddifti, 
covered  with  very  numerous,  clofe,  prominent  tubercles.  It 
is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  faid  to  be  one  of  the  bell 
fruits  of  the  countries  where  it  grows.  The  Chinefe  dry  it 
in  ovens  for  exportation.  Some  which  we  have  tailed,  in 
England,  contained  a firm  very  acid  pulp,  not  unlike  the 
tafte  of  tamarinds. 

2.  S.  Longan.  Longan,  or  Many-petalled  Scytalia. 
(Dimocarpus  Longan;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  354..  Lou- 
reir. n.  2.) — Flowers  with  eight  ftamens  and  five  petals. 
Fruit  nearly  fmooth. — Native  of  China.  Cultivated  in  that 
country,  Cochinchina,  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  See. 
This  is  alfo  a large  tree,  with  a fweet  and  grateful  fruit,  not 
half  the  fize  of  the  lall,  more  precifely  globular,  and  either 
quite  fmooth,  or  flightly  fcaly,  not  warty.  The  leaflets  are 
rather  more  numerous  than  in  the  former,  fhorter,  blunter, 
and  more  elliptical;  at  leaft  in  our  Eaft  Indian  fpecimens. 
In  one  from  the  ifle  de  Bourbon,  marked  Longan,  the 
leaflets  are  oblique,  or  unequal,  at  the  bafe,  alternate,  and 
taper-pointed.  T\\z  fruit  is  quite  fmooth.  We  fufpeClthis 
to  be  rather  fome  Sapindus,  confounded  with  the  true 
Longan. 

Loureiro  mentions  two  more  fpecies  unknown  to  us,  one 
of  which,  his  Dimocarpus  informis,  feems  to  be  the  wild 
ftate  of  the  Litchi,  in  the  woods  of  Cochinchina.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  wood  of  all  the  four  as  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, heavy  and  hard,  of  a brownifh-red.  The  fame  author 
relates,  that  the  Litchi,  being  impatient  of  cold,  as  well  as 
of  great  heat,  ismoft  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
China,  and  the  northern  ones  of  Cochinchina.  As  the  fruit 
will  not  ripen  at  Pekin  in  the  ordinary  way  of  cultivation, 
trees  in  flower  are  fent  thither  by  water,  fo  as  to  yield  ripe 
fruit,  for  the  emperor’s  ufe,  on  their  arrival.  This  is  at- 
tended with  great  labour  and  expence. 

SCYTHvE,  »,  among  the  Athenians,  a defignation 
fometimes  given  to  the  officers,  more  ufually  called  lexi- 
archi. 

They  had  the  name  Scythse,  becaufe  they  were  often 
natives  of  Scythia  who  were  chofen  lexiarchi,  as  being 
brawny  and  fturdy  fellows. 

SCYTHARION,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers  to  a tree,  whofe  wood  was  of  a fine 
yellow  colour,  and  was  ufed  in  thofe  early  times  to  dye 
things  yellow  : it  was  called  alfo  Scythicum  lignum,  from  its 
country,  and  chryfoxylon,  or  golden  wood,  from  its  fine 
yellow  colour.  It  has  been  Tuppofed  that  this  was  the 
fame  with  the  cotimis  coriaria  of  the  Romans  ; but  this  is  an 
erroneous  conjecture,  fince  the  wood  of  this  tree  dyed  a 
yellow  colour,  and  that  a brownifh-red,  or  a clear  and  pure 
red,  according  as  the  infufion  was  made  more  or  lefs  ftrong. 
This  feytharion,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  fame  with  the 
cotinus,  but  it  certainly  is  the  fame  with  the  thapfum  of  the 
Greeks. 

SCYTHE,  in  Agriculture,  the  implement  ufed  in  mow- 
ing, being  a crooked  blade  joined  at  right  angles  to  a long 
pole,  or  handle.  It  is  fometimes  written  fithe,  or  fythe. 
See  Mowing. 

Common  feythes  are.  of  feveral  different  conftruCtions  and 
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kinds,  in  different  counties.  In  mod  of  thofe  more  towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  they  are  of  a much 
greater  length  than  thofe  which  are  employed  in  the  fouthern 
diftri&s  of  the  kingdom.  Both  the  extremes  are,  however, 
probably  difadvantageou  in  fome  refpedls.  Thofe  which 
are  neither  too  long  nor  too  fhort  are  unqueftionably  the  beft 
fitted  for  general  ufe,  and  capable  of  being  employed  with 
the  greateft  eafe  and  convenience  by  the  labourer.  The 
tool  is  commonly  furnifhed  and  fitted  up  differently  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  as  has  been  noticed  under  the  heads  to 
which  they  belong.  See  Mowing,  Reaping,  &c. 

The  ftiff  Flemifh  fcythe  is  in  ufe  in  fome  places  for  cut- 
ting bean,  and  other  ftrong  crops  of  the  corn  kind.  It  has 
the  name  of  bean  peck  in  fome  parts  of  Effex  ; and  though 
it  is  thought  by  fome  to  beat  out  the  feed  too  much,  in  the 
hands  of  workmen  who  underhand  the  ufe  of  it,  very  good 
clean  work  can  be  made  with  it,  without  any  fuch  mifchief 
taking  place,  and  they  rid  work  in  this  way  much  faffer 
than  by  the  common  tool  and  method. 

In  Chefhire,  they  make  ufe  of  a ftrong  tool  of  this  fort, 
called  the  hodding-fcythe , the  blade  of  which  is  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  but  curved  in  a different  way  to  the  com- 
mon fcythe,  the  edge  being  nearly  in  one  way  of  it,  in  a 
ttraight  direftion  from  the  heel  to  the  point ; but  the  flat 
part  of  the  blade  forms  a curvature,  which  varies  about  four 
inches  from  a ftraight  line.  The  handle  or  fneath,  to  which 
the  blade  is  fixed,  is  about  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  and 
has  one  fcythe-like  handle  placed  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  top.  When  the  work  is  performed,  one  hand  is  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  Ihaft  or  fneyd,  and  with  the  handle  in 
the  other,  the  crown  of  the  rufh  root  is  fcooped  out  by  the 
concave  part  of  the  blade,  in  confequence  of  a fmart  ftroke 
being  given  by  the  tool.  The  early  fpring  is  confidered  as 
the  moft  proper  feafon  for  effefting  this  fort  of  bufinefs ; 
and  it  is  advifeable  to  carry  off  the  rufh  roots,  and  form  a 
compoft  with  them  ; the  hod-holes,  or  cavities  made  by  the 
tool,  being  filled  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  with 
fome  earthy  material,  and  fown  with  hay  or  grafs-feeds. 
This  tool  is  yet  but  little  known,  except  in  the  above  dif- 
trift,  where  it  has  been  ufed  to  confiderable  extent  in  many 
parts,  with  the  moft  beneficial  effedts  in  clearing  the  lands 
from  rufhes ; many  fcores  of  acres  of  low  meadow  and 
marfliy  lands  having  been  in  this  way  freed  from  them,  and 
with  the  aid  of  gutters,  rendered  of  more  than  double  their 
former  value.  ' 

Short  ftrong  ftiff  fcythes  are  made  ufe  of  in  moft  places, 
for  clearing  away  and  removing  all  forts  of  fhrubby  plants 
from  grounds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  broom,  briar,  furze, 
and  feveral  other  fimilar  kinds. 

SCYTHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  is  a vaft  territory, 
which  has  been  confounded  by  fome  geographers  with  Ta- 
tary  or  Tartary,  of  which  it  is  only  a part  (fee  Tartary), 
extended  from  the  liter,  or  Danube,  that  is,  from  about 
the  25th  to  almoft  the  116th  degree  of  E.  longitude.  It 
was  divided  into  Scythia  in  Europe,  and  Scythia  in  Afia  ; 
including,  however,  the  two  Sarmatias,  or  Sauromatias, 
now  the  Circaffian  Tartary,  which  lay  between  and  fepa- 
rated  the  two  Scythias  from  each  other.  Sarmatia  was  alfo 
diftinguifhed  into  European  and  Afiatic,  divided  from  the 
European  Scythia  by  the  river  Don  or  Tanais,  which  falls 
into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  from  the  Afiatic  by  the  Rha, 
now  Volga,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  ( See 
Sarmatia.)  Accordingly  the  two  Scythias  were  only 
parted  by  the  boundaries  of  Europe  and  Afia,  that  is,  by 
the  river  Tanais,  defcending,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the 
Riphaean  mountains  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  For,  beyond 
thofe  mountains  northward,  the  Scythians  did  not  advance 


into  any. of  thofe  remote  regions;  fo  that  thefe  were  the 
proper  confines  of  the  Afiatic  Scythia  on  the  weft.  The 
northern  boundaries  reached  to  the  Hyperborean  or  Frozen 
fea,  called  alfo  by  the  ancients  the  Scythian  fea,  the  Cro- 
nian,  Amaichian  or  Almachian,  the  Dead  fea,  and  by  fome 
other  names  equally  expreffive  of  extreme  cold  and  ice.  On 
the  eaft,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  extended  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Tabis,  and  to  have  been  bounded  by  the  Cafiian 
mountains,  which  parted  Scythia  from  the  kingdom  of 
Seres,  now  Katai,  Cathay,  or  Northern  China;  and  even 
this  laft  was  by  fome  of  the  ancients  taken  for  part  of 
Eaftern  Scythia  ; fo  that,  on  that  fide,  it  had  no  other 
boundaries,  according  to  Ptolemy,  than  the  unknown  tradts 
beyond  it  : and  on  the  fouth  it  was  bounded  by  the  Indian 
fea,  by  mount  Caucafus,  and  the  Cafpian.  As  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Scythia,  it  is,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
cold,  uninhabitable,  except  by  wolves  and  other  wild  beafts; 
and  hence  they  feem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients 
beyond  the  50th  degree  north.  The  territory  beyond  that 
degree  was  denominated  Terra  incognita.  But  the  fouthern 
regions,  better  known  to  them,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  Scythia  within,  and  Scythia  without,  or  be- 
yond Imaus,  and  Sarmatia,  which,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
lay  between  the  former  and  the  European  Scythia,  and 
which  had  been  fo  blended  with  it,  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  was  the  name.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy 
bounds  the  Scythia  on  this  fide  of  Imaus  on  the  weft  by 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  by  mount  Imaus  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
Terra  incognita  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft  by  the  Sacae,  Sogdiani,  and  Margiani.  The  principal 
mountains  in  this  part  Ptolemy  reckons  to  be  the  Alani  to 
the  eaft;  the  Rhymnici,  from  which  flowed  the  Rhymnus 
into  the  Rha  ; the  Norofus,  from  which  fprung  the  Daix, 
the  Afpifii,  the  Sapuri,  the  Syebi,  and  the  Anaici.  The 
rivers  were  the  Rhymnus,  the  Daix,  the  Jaxartes,  the 
Jaftus,  the  Polytimetus,  and  the  Oxus.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part,  according  to  the  fame  geographer,  were,  to- 
wards the  north,  the  Alani,  Sufobeni,  and  Agathyrfi  ; and 
next  to  thefe,  the  Saetiani,  the  Maflaei,  and  the  Syebi ; near 
the  Imaus  were  the  Thaces  ; near  the  eaftern  fources  of  the 
Rha,  the  Rhobafci,  Azani,  and  Jordii ; to  the  fouth,  and 
near  the  river,  was  the  country  called  Conadipfas  regio  ; 
and  near  this,  Corafphi,  Orgazi,  Jotae,  and  Aonfi ; next 
to  thefe,  the  Jaxartae,  a confiderable  nation,  on  the  river  of 
the  fame  name  ; to  the  fouth  of  the  Saetiani  were  the  Molo- 
geni,  and  next  to  them  the  Samnitae ; and  below  the  Meffasi 
and  the  Alani  mountains  were  the  Zaretse  and  the  Sazones  ; 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Rhymnic  mountains  were  the  Tybiacae  ; 
and  below  them  the  Zaretse,  Tabeini,  Jaftae,  and  Macha- 
geni,  near  mount  Norofl’us  ; above  them  were  the  Orofbes 
and  Noroffi  ; and  more  to  the  fouth,  the  Cachaffae  Scythae  ; 
to  the  weft  of  the  Afpifii,  the  Afpifii  Scythae ; and  eaft  of 
them,  the  Galaftophagi  Scythae ; and  eaft  of  the  Syebi, 
the  Tapurei,  and  the  Afcatancae  Scythae.  The  Anaci  lay 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Agathyrfi,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  Ta- 
purei. The  Afcatancae  extended  to  mount  Imaus  ; and  near 
the  Jaxartes,  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  were 
the  Ariacae,  the  Sagaraucae,  and  the  Rhibii,  near  the  Oxus. 
The  Scythia  beyond  Imaus,  according  to  the  fame  geo- 
grapher, was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains,  on 
the  eaft  by  Serica,  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  India  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  interior  of 
Scythia  and  the  Sacae.  The  mountains  of  this  part  are  the 
Auxacii,  Caflii,  and  Emodi.  The  inhabitants  were,  towards 
the  northern  part,  the  Abii ; to  the  fouth,  the  Hippophagi 
Scythae,  thofe  of  the  Regio  Auxadtis,  and  the  Regio  Cafia, 
the  Chatae-Scythae ; and  near  the  Emodi,  the  Charauni- 
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Scythae.  The  towns  were  Auzacia,  Ifledon  Scythica, 
Charauna,  and  Soeta.  Pomponius  Mela  affigns  to  the 
Scythians  much  the  fame  extent  and  boundaries.  The 
Scythia  Pontica  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Moefia. 

The  Afiatic  Scythia,  therefore,  comprehended  in  general 
Great  Tartary,  and  Ruflia  in  Alia ; and,  in  particular,  the 
Scythia  beyond  or  without  Imaus  contained  the  regions  of 
Bogdoi,  or  Oftiacoi,  and  Tunguri.  The  Scythia  within 
or  on  this  fide  of  Imaus  comprehended  Turkeftan,  and 
Mongul,  the  Ulbeck  or  Zagatai,  Kalmuck  and  Nogaian 
Tartars,  befides  Siberia,  the  land  of  the  Samoiedes,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  The  three  laft  mentioned  countries,  not 
being  fo  foon  inhabited  as  the  former,  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ancients  ; and  the  former  were  peopled  by  the  Bac- 
trians,  Sogdians,  Gandari,  Sacae,  and  Maffagetse.  Sar- 
matia  contained  Albania,  Iberia,  and  Qolchis,  which  now 
conftitute  the  Circaffian  Tartarv  and  the  province  of 
Georgia.  (See  Circassia  and  Georgia.)  The  feas  of 
Scythia,  befides  the  Frozen  and  Indian  ocean,  were  the 
Cafpian,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  rivers, 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  or  the  Rha  or  Volga,  and 
the  Tanais  or  Don,  were  the  Oby,  Lena,  Amur,  and 
Helum,  all  of  which  are  in  Great  Tartary  : to  which  we 
may  add  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  which  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  the  Cafpian  fea ; in  which  fea  were  iflands  called 
the  Scythian  iflands.  The  molt  noted  mountains  were  the 
Taurus,  Imaus,  and  Caucafus. 

European  Scythia,  whole  confines  weltward  have  been 
fixed  at  the  Tanais,  reached  towards  the  fouth-weft  to  the 
Po  and  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  divided  from  the  Celtes, 
or  Celto-Gallia,  and  by  the  Rhine  northward.  On  the 
fouth  it  was  bounded  by  the  liter  or  Danube,  and  the 
Euxine  fea  ; which  boundaries  were  continually  changing, 
on  account  of  the  mutual  encroachments  of  the  Celtes  and 
Scythians ; and  as  to  its  northern  limits,  which  have  not 
been  precifelv  afcertained,  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
ltretch  to  the  fpring-heads  of  the  Boryllhenes  or  Dnieper, 
and  the  Rha  or  Volga,  and  fo  to  that  of  the  Tanais.  The 
ancients  divided  this  country  into  Scythia  Arimafpea,  lying 
eaftward,  and  joining  to  Afian  Scythia,  and  European  Sar- 
matia  on  the  weft  ; which  were  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  ftretching  for  fome  interval  from  north  to  fouth,  with- 
out any  perceptible  line  of  feparation.  In  Scythia,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  were  the  Arimafpaei  on  the  north  ; the 
Getoe,  or  Dacians,  along  the  Danube,  on  the  fouth  ; and 
the  Neuri  between  thefe  two.  It  therefore  contained  the 
European  Ruflia,  and  the  leffer  Crim  Tartary,  eaftward; 
and  on  the  weft,  Lithuania,  Poland,  part  of  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Moldavia.  This 
Scythia  had  no  other  fea  befides  the  Sarmatian,  or  Mare 
Scythicum,  now  called  the  Baltic,  with  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland,  and  the  White  fea  joining  to  the  Northern 
ocean,  all  unknown  to  the  ancients,  if  we  except  the  Euxine 
and  Palus  Maeotis,  which  bounded  it  on  the  fouth.  Its 
flakes  were  thofe  of  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Finland,  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Sarmatians.  Their  chief  rivers  on  the 
fouth  were  the  Donetz  or  little  Tanais,  Boryfthenes  or 
Dnieper,  Bog,  Tyras  or  Dneifter,  and  the  liter  or  Da- 
nube, all  which  difcharged  themfelves  into  the  Euxine ; 
and  on  the  north-eaft  the  Great  and  Little  Dwina,  which 
run,  the  firft  into  the  White  fea,  and  the  other  into  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  and  therefore  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; and  on 
the  weft  the  Viftula,  which  flowed  into  the  Scythian  fea, 
and  divided  Sarmatia  from  Germany. 

The  whole  extent,  therefore,  of  both  Scythias,  including 
the  two  Sarmatias,  reached  in  longitude  from  the  20th  to 
the  85th  degree,  or  even  beyond,  and  from  the  Alps  to 


the  promontory  of  Tabis,  and  ftraits  of  Aman  ; and  in  lati- 
tude, from  Caucafus  to  the  Ardtic  circle,  above  28  de- 
grees. Herodotus  indeed  fays,  that  the  Hyperboreans  were 
not  of  Scythian  race,  but  another  kind  of  people,  fome  of 
whom  were  Androphagi,  or  men-eaters,  fierce  and  cruel  $ 
and  others,  viz.  the  Bald-heads,  or  Argrippeans,  a wife 
and  peaceable  people,  etteemed  facred  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours : but  he  fpeaks  of  them  merely  by  report,  and  with 
diffidence ; fo  that  thefe  regions  were  probably  then  un- 
known, if  not  uninhabited.  The  five  cities  of  Scythia, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  were  probably  built  after  the 
time  ot  Herodotus,  who  takes  no  notice  of  any  metropolis  ; 
though  he  mentions  a confiderable  branch  of  Scythians, 
called  Royal  Scythians,  whom  he  places  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tanais ; this  river,  as  he  fays,  dividing  them  from 
the  Afiatic  Sarmatians.  The  original  Scythians  of  Hero- 
dotus (1.  iv. ) were  confined,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  within  a fquare  of  4000  ftadia  (400  Roman  miles). 
Diodorus  Siculus  (vol.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  155.  ed.  Weffel.)  has 
marked  the  gradual  progref*  of  the  name  and  nation.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  fea  of  Japan  (fays  Gibbon, 
vol.  iv.),  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  no  de- 
grees, which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more  than 
5000  miles.  The  latitude  of  thefe  extenfive  deferts  cannot 
be  fo  eafily  or  fo  accurately  afcertained  ; but  from  the  40th 
degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  fecurely 
advance  above  1000  miles  to  the  northward,  till  our  pro- 
grefs  is  flopped  by  the  exceffive  cold  of  Siberia.  In  that 
dreary  climate,  in  Head  of  the  animated  pidture  of  a Tartar 
camp,  the  fmoke  which  iffues  from  the  earth,  or  rather 
from  the  fnow,  betrays  the  fubterraneous  dwellings  of  the 
Tongoufes  and  the  Samoyedes.  The  want  of  horfes  and 
oxen  is  imperfectly  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  rein-deer,  and  of 
large  dogs ; and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  infenfibly  de- 
generate into  a race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  favages, 
who  tremble  at  the  found  of  arms.  Anc.  Un.  Hitt.  vol.  iv. 
See  Scythians  and  Tartars. 

SCYTHIAN,  a word  ufed  very  often  in  the  old  Greek 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  to  diftinguifh  the  peculiar 
fort  of  gum,  or  other  drug,  brought  from  the  Scythians. 

The  Scythian  and  Indian  drugs  have  been  by  many  fup- 
pofed different  kinds  of  the  fame  medicine  ; but  this  is  an 
error ; for  it  appears  very  obvious,  on  comparing  the  writ- 
ings of  Galen,  Aetius,  iEgineta,  and  other  of  the  later 
writers  among  the  Greeks,  with  thofe  of  Diofcorides, 
Theophraftus,  and  the  other  old  ones,  that  the  words 
Scythian  and  Indian  mean  the  fame  thing,  and  that  what 
the  old  writers  have  called  Indian,  thefe  have  called  Scy- 
thian. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  thofe  things  were  called 
Scythian,  which  were  brought  from  the  country  of  Indo- 
fcythia,  or  that  part  of  Scythia  which  lay  at  the  oftia  of 
the  river  Indus  ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
later  Greek  writers  mean  this  by  their  term  Scythian,  yet 
the  word  is  ufed  in  a very  different  fenfe  by  the  Arabians, 
Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others ; and  that  wherever  they 
mention  a drug  under  the  name  of  Scythian,  they  mean  that 
it  comes  from  the  northern  parts  of  Scythia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Europe.  Thefe  authors  having  underftood  of  this 
Scythia  what  the  Greek  writers  have  faid  of  the  other, 
have  made  no  fmall  errors  in  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  drugs, 
having  given  bdellium,  and  many  other  gums,  the  produce  of 
only  the  Scythia  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  to  the 
frozen  Scythia,  before  mentioned. 

SCYTHIANS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  inhabitants 
of  Scythia,  confidered  by  fome  geographical  authors  as  the 
fame  people  with  the  Tatars,  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly, 
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monly,  though  erroneoufly,  called,  Tartars.  (See  Tar- 
tars.) With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Scythians  we  have  many  different  conje&ures.  Pliny  feems 
to  intimate,  that  this  appellation  is  derived  from  Sacai,  a 
people  known  by  a fimilar  name  to  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
fians.  Bryant  deduces  it  from  Cuthia.  Colonel  Va'llancey 
traces  its  origin  to  words  denoting  navigation : others  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greek  word  cncv^o-Qon,  which  expreffes  the 
fiercenefs  of  their  countenance  and  natural  temper  ; and 
others  again  deduce  it  from  the  Teutonic  word  fcheten  or 
Jhuten,  to  Jhoot , in  which  art  this  nation  is  faid  by  Hero- 
dotus, Lucian,  and  others,  to  be  fo  expert,  that  the  name 
is  given  them  on  that  account,  the  word  Scythian  properly 
fignifying  a great  Jhooter  or  archer.  As  the  Tartars  and 
Mufcovites  called  themfelves  Mogli,  fuppofed  to  be  an  ab- 
breviation of  Magogli,  the  fons  of  Magog  ; that  of  Scy- 
thian might  be  either  given  to  them  by  other  nations,  or 
perhaps  by  the  Celtes,  whofe  language  did  not  originally 
much  differ  from  the  Scythian  or  Teutonic.  Sir  William 
Jones  obferves,  that  neither  Scythian  nor  Tartar  is  a name 
by  which  the  people  now  under  our  confideration  have  ever 
diftinguifhed  themfelves. 

The  Scythians  have  been  confidered  by  fome  writers, 
with  regard  to  their  antiquity  and  origin,  as  the  fame 
people  with  the  Gomerians,  and  as  being  the  defeendants  of 
Gomer,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Japhet.  To  this  purpofe  Hero- 
dotus, Ptolemy,  and  Juftin  have  called  the  Scythians,  who 
emigrated  into  Alia,  by  fome  names,  and  attributed  fome 
aftions  and  places  to  them,  which,  upon  clofer  examina- 
tion, are  found  to  have  belonged  to  the  Celtes  or  Gome- 
rians, whom  they  had  driven  out  of  their  European  terri- 
tories. Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  old  Greek  hiflorians 
gave  the  name  of  Scythians  and  Celto- Scythians  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  though  it  is  plain  that 
many  of  them  were  properly  Celtes  or  Gomerians.  And 
he  alfo  adds,  that  fome  of  thofe  people  who  inhabited 
beyond  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  fhould  be  the  Scythians, 
were,  by  the  fame  Greek  hiflorians,  called  SacEe,  and 
others  Maffagetse,  though  the  former  of  thefe  names,  at 
leaft,  belonged  only  to  the  Celtes.  Hence  many  learned 
men  have  chofen  to  reckon  them  as  one  people,  branched 
out  into  that  variety  of  names  and  characters,  under  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory.  See  Celts. 

Jofephus,  who  affirms  the  Scythians  to  be  defeended 
from  Magog,  the  next  brother  of  Gomer,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  by  many  moderns,  be- 
caufe  they  could  find  no  better  authority.  In  the  migra- 
tion of  thefe  ancient  tribes  into  Europe,  if  Gomer’s  de- 
feendants turned  towards  the  N.W.,  thofe  of  Magog  may 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  fpread  themfelves  towards 
the  N.E.  into  both  Scythias,  where  we  find  the  ancient 
Mufcovites  or  Tartarians;  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Mogli,  corrupted  or  abbreviated  poffibly  from  Magogli, 
the  fons  of  Magog.  To  thefe  conjectures  it  may  be 
added,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a nation  under  heaven,  that 
fo  fully  anfwers  the  fierce  and  dreadful  character  which 
the  Scriptures  give  us  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  that  of 
the  barbarous  Scythians ; though  in  faCt  this  character 
was  too  applicable  to  their  neighbours  in  thofe  early 
ages. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  both  the  Celtes 
and  Scythians  had  fpread  themfelves  over  Leffer  Afia  and 
Europe,  before  the  year  of  the  flood  1220,  that  is,  about 
the  latter  period  of  the  I fraelitiffi  judges.  How  foon  the 
Scythians  began  to  eltablifh  a regular  government,  and 
what  kind  of  government  it  was,  it  is  impoffible  even  to 
conjeCture.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  teftimony  of 


Herodotus,  that  one  or  two  tribes  at  leaft,  that  is,  the  royal 
and  free  Scythians,  were  under  a kind  of  monarchy,  and 
that  thefe  two  diftinguifhed  themfelves  more  than  all  the 
others.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  procefs  of  time, 
when  the  Scythians  were  likely  to  be  invaded  by  Darius, 
their  king,  dreading  the  invader,  invited  all  the  Scythian 
princes,  viz.  thofe  of  the  Taurians,  Agathyrfians,  Neu- 
rians,  Androphagi,  Melanchlaenians,  Budians,  and  Sarma- 
tians,  to  unite  in  giving  him  affiftance.  All  thefe  tribes 
feem  to  have  been  branches  of  the  fame  flock,  but  differing 
much  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  In  confequence  of 
this  application,  the  three  lafl  named  nations  joined  with 
the  king  of  Scythia,  but  the  others  refufed  to  fuccour  him, 
alleging  that  he  was  the  firfl  aggreffor.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  they  had  emancipated  themfelves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  royal  Scythians  fome  time  before.  As  to  what 
the  laws  of  the  royal  and  tree  Scythians  were,  we  may  form 
fome  judgment  from  the  excellent  character  that  is  given  of 
them  by  ancient  hiflorians.  Juftin  (lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  gives 
the  following  account  of  them.  The  Scythians  were  a 
nation,  which,  though  inured  to  labour,  fierce  in  war,  and 
of  prodigious  flrength,  could  neverthelefs  fo  controul  their 
paffions,  that  they  made  no  other  ufe  of  victories  than  to 
increafe  their  fame.  Theft  among  them  was  reckoned  fo 
great  a crime,  and  was  fo  feverely  pumfhed,  that  they  could 
let  their  numerous  flocks  wander  from  place  to  place  without 
danger  of  lofing  them.  Thefe  they  elteemed  their  greateft 
wealth,  living  upon  their  milk,  and  clothing  themfelves 
with  their  fkins.  Inftead  of  houfes,  they  ufed  to  convey 
their  wives  and  children  about  in  covered  waggons,  drawn 
either  by  horfes  or  oxen,  and  made  capacious  enough  to 
carry  all  their  other  furniture.  Gold,  filver,  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  other  coftly  ftones,  were  as  much  defpifed  by 
them,  as  they  were  elteemed  by  other  nations,  fo  that  they 
could  not  covet  that  which  was  of  no  ufe.  What  is  ftill  more 
wonderful,  thofe  virtues,  which  the  Greeks  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  attain  by  learning  and  philofophy,  were  natural 
to  them,  and  they  reaped  thofe  advantages  from  their  igno- 
rance of  vice,  which  the  others  could  not  derive  from  their 
knowledge  of  virtue.  A nation  of  this  character  and  way 
of  life  could  therefore  want  but  few  laws  to  fecure  their 
property ; fome  others  they  had  with  relation  to  religion, 
cuftoms,  and  polity,  which  forbade,  under  pain  of  death, 
any  alteration  in  either  ; which  excluded  their  women  from 
the  benefit  of  marriage,  and  every  man  from  affilting  at 
their  royal  feafl,  till  he  had  killed  an  enemy.  Some  other 
of  their  laws  we  ffiall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  fequel. 
Upon  the  whole,  what  appears  of  them  feems  wholly  cal- 
culated to  prevent  luxury,  fraud,  and  covetoufnefs,  and  to 
cherifh  that  martial  fpjrit,  for  which  they  are  fo  juftly  famed 
in  hiftory. 

Some  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  indeed,  bear  a quite  dif- 
ferent character,  being  reprefented  of  fuch  fierce  and  cruel 
difpofition,  as  even  to  eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies.  Thofe, 
if  under  the  fame  government,  were  at  fuch  great  diftance 
from  the  centre  of  it,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  laws. 
As  the  inclemency  of  the  air  in  thefe  remote  regions  might 
probably  incline  them  to  cruelty  ; fo  the  diftance  and  bar- 
rennefs  of  their  country  might  make  them  lefs  heeded,  and 
probably  more  incapable  of  being  reftrained  by  the  com- 
mon regulations  of  fociety.  However,  it  muff  be  owned, 
with  reipedt  to  the  warlike  temper  even  of  the  true  Scy- 
thians, that  it  was  not  without  a mixture  of  cruelty,  if 
they  have  not  been  wilfully  mifreprefented  by  the  Greek 
hiltorians. 

If  we  may  reafon  from  fome  fucceffions  we  find  men- 
tioned in  hiftory,  it  feems  their  crown  was  hereditary,  and 
9 Yet 
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yet  their  kings  not  fo  defpotic  as  not  to  be  depofed,  or  even 
put  to  death,  for  the  violation  of  their  laws. 

When  any  one  of  their  monarchs  fell  fick,  it  was  their 
conftant  cuftom  to  fend  immediately  for  three  of  their  moil 
famous  prophets,  who  commonly  told  him  that  fome  Scy- 
thian, whom  they  named,  had  perjured  himfelf  by  fwearing 
by  the  royal  throne,  which  it  feems  was  their  molt  folemn 
oath.  The  accufed  perfon  was  thereupon  feized,  and 
brought  before  the  king.  If  he  denied  the  fadt,  more 
prophets  were  fent  for ; if  they  confirmed  the  evidence, 
the  man  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  goods  were 
divided  among  the  three  firft  accufers.  But  if  they  ac- 
quitted him,  a new  fupply  of  them  was  to  be  fent  for  ; 
and  if  the  majority  of  them  abfolved  him,  then  the  firft  ac- 
cufers were  tied  hands  and  feet,  and  fet  in  a cart  loaded 
with  faggots,  and  drawn  by  oxen  : after  they  had  ftopt 
the  falfe  prophet’s  mouth,  as  he  was  then  ftyled,  they 
fet  fire  to  the  wood,  which  confumed  the  cart  and  man, 
and  feldom  failed  burning  the  oxen  to  death.  Our  author 
adds,  that  the  male  children  of  thofe  whom  the  king  con- 
demned to  death  feldom  efcaped  the  fame  fate. 

Another  inftance  of  their  great  refpedl  to  their  monarchs 
is  the  pompous  folemnity  of  their  funerals,  which  was  per- 
formed as  follows  : the  embalmers  received  the  body  covered 
with  wax,  they  opened  and  cleanfed  the  belly,  and  having 
filled  it  with  bruifed  cyprefs,  incenfe,  parlley,  and  anifeeds, 
they  fewed  it  up  again,  and  placed  the  corpfe  in  a chariot, 
and  conveyed  it  from  one  tribe  to  another  through  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Every  province,  where  they 
received  the  funeral  proceffion,  was  obliged  to  imitate  the 
royal  Scythians  in  their  mournful  ceremonies,  which  con- 
fifted  in  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  ear,  fhaving  the  head, 
and  piercing  the  left  hand  with  an  arrow ; in  this  guile, 
they  accompanied  the  hearfe  to  the  next  province,  till  it 
reached  that  of  the  Gerrians,  which  was  the  remotell  in 
the  kingdom,  fituate  along  that  part  of  the  Boryfthenes, 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable.  Here  the  corpfe  was  de- 
pofited  in  a large  fquare  hole  made  in  the  earth,  upon  a 
bed  encompaffed  round  with  fpears,  which  they  covered 
with  timber ; and  fpread  a canopy  over  the  whole  monu- 
ment. In  the  vacant  places  of  it  they  depofited  one  of  his 
favourite  concubines,  his  head  cook,  groom,  a waiter,  a 
meffenger,  fome  horfes,  all  llrangled,  and  a number  of 
ndceffary  utenfils,  and  among  others  fome  golden  cups. 
Then  they  threw  the  earth  upon  it,  fo  as  to  raife  a high 
mound,  or  artificial  mountain.  As  foon  as  the  year  was  ex- 
pired they  chofe  fifty  young  men  of  the  king’s  officers, 
who  were  always  to  be  Scythians  of  quality.  Thefe,  with 
an  equal  number  of  horfes,  were  llrangled,  their  bowels  were 
taken  out,  and  their  bellies  Huffed  with  ftraw.  The  bodies 
of  the  men  were  fet  aftride  upon  the  horfes,  and  faftened 
to  them  by  an  iron  ftake.  The  horfes,  thus  mounted,  were 
fet  upon  femicircular  boards,  fupported  by  four  pieces  of 
timber,  and  placed  at  a convenient  diftance  from  each  other 
round  the  monument,  the  horfes  having  a loofe  rein  faftened 
to  another  poll  fet  up  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Scythians  worlhipped  a plurality  of  gods  and  god- 
deffes,  but  that  which  they  reckoned  their  principal  deity 
was  Vella,  whom  they  called  Tahiti.  The  two  next  in 
veneration  were  Jupiter,  whom  they  called  Papeus,  and 
Apia,  or  the  Earth,  which  they  efteemed  his  wife.  Jupiter, 
it  feems,  they  challenged  for  their  progenitor,  and  Vella 
for  their  queen,  as  appears  by  the  anfwer  which  one  of 
their  kings  fent  to  Darius,  when  he  came  to  fubdue  them 
to  his  empire ; befides  thefe,  they  worlhipped  Apollo,  the 
celelhal  Venus,  and  Neptune,  under  the  names  of  Oeto- 
fyrus,  Strippafa,  and  Thamimafades.  But  their  favourite 


deity  feems  to  have  been  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  alone 
they  dedicated  temples,  altars,  and  images.  How  his  tem- 
ples were  built,  Herodotus  doth  not  tell  us ; neither  is  it 
eafy  for  us  to  guefs.  It  doth  not  even  appear  from  any 
ancient  authors,  or  other  monuments,  that  ever  they  built 
any  properly  fo  called.  Groves  indeed  they  were  famous 
for  erecting  to  this  deity.  In  thefe  they  affedled  to  have 
one  or  more  oaks  of  a mighty  fize,  which  were  accounted 
fo  facred,  that  to  lop  fo  much  as  a branch  or  fprig,  or 
even  to  wound  the  bark,  was  accounted  facrilege,  and 
punilhed  with  death.  Thefe  oaks  they  never  failed  to 
fprinkle  plentifully  with  the  blood  of  their  vidlims,  info- 
much,  that  the  rind  of  fome  of  the  oldeft  of  them  was 
covered  or  even  encrulled  with  it.  We  are  therefore  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  Herodotus,  who  learned  thefe  things 
by  report,  might,  for  want  of  a good  interpreter,  miftake 
them  for  temples,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  built  like  thofe 
of  other  nations. 

Befides  the  deities  above  named,  we  are  told  that  fome 
of  them  worlhipped  fire  as  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Vulcan  ; they  ufed  to  fwear  by  the 
wind,  and  the  fword,  the  one  as  the  author  of  life,  and 
the  other  of  death.  They  likewife  looked  upon  Zamolxis 
as  a deity,  to  whom  they  committed  the  fouls  of  the  dead, 
and  offered  facrifices  on  their  behalf.  The  royal  Scy- 
thians are  affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  acknowledged 
all  the  deities  above  named,  and  to  have  offered  facrifices 
to  Neptune  in  particular ; for  all  thefe  various  deities  they 
had  not,  indeed,  temples,  but  altars  and  groves,  and  a fet 
of  priefts  appropriated  to  each. 

How  fpacious  thofe  groves  mull  have  been,  may  be  feen 
in  the  lalt  quoted  antiquarian,  or  be  gueffed  at  by  the  vail 
extent  of  the  altars,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  they  eredled 
in  them  to  Mars,  their  favourite  deity,  one  of  which  at 
leaft  they  were  obliged  to  have  in  every  diftridl.  It  was 
made  of  fmall  wood  tied  up  into  bundles,  and  covered  three 
lladia  of  land  in  length  and  breadth,  though  it  was  not 
proportionable  in  its  height.  The  top  of  it,  which  was 
quadrangular,  had  three  fides  perpendicular ; and  the  fourth 
had  a gradual  declivity,  to  render  the  top  of  it  eafy  of 
accefs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  faggots  were  to 
be  brought  yearly  to  each  altar,  to  fupply  thofe  which  had 
been  decayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  winter.  On  the 
top  of  each  of  thofe  heaps  was  erected  an  old  iron  fcimitar, 
which  Hood  there  as  the  image,  or  rather  emblem  of  the 
deity.  To  him,  befides  all  other  cattle,  in  common  with 
their  other  gods,  and  in  much  greater  number,  they  facri- 
ficed  horfes  ; and  what  was  more  Ihocking,  every  hundredth 
man  they  took  prifoner  from  their  enemies.  The  priell 
having  poured  a libation  of  wine  upon  the  captive’s  head, 
cut  his  throat,  and  received  his  blood  into  a bowl,  with 
which  afcending  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  he  waffied  the 
deity’s  fword.  As  to  the  vidlim,  they  only  cut  off  his 
right  arm  clofe  to  the  fhoulder,  and  throwing  it  up  into 
the  air,  left  it  expofed  in  the  place  where  it  fell,  and  the 
reft  of  the  body  in  that  where  it  was  killed. 

Of  the  vidtims  which  they  facrificed  to  Mars  or  to  any 
other  deity,  the  horfe  was  efteemed  the  nobleft,  and  the 
mod  acceptable.  As  for  fwine  they  detefted  them,  and 
would  not  fuffer  any  to  remain  among  them.  They  alfo 
offered  to  their  gods  the  firft  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  firft- 
lings  of  their  cattle,  and  a part  of  the  fpoil  they  took  in 
war  ; fending  a confiderable  part  of  the  latter  to  the  Del- 
phic Apollo,  by  a number  of  their  honourable  virgins, 
under  a fufficient  efcort. 

Their  alliances  and  contrails  were  ratified  with  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies  : they  poured  fome  wine  into  an  earthen 
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ceffel,  into  which  the  contracting  parties  were  to  mingle 
fome  of  their  own  blood,  which  they  drew  by  a flight  in- 
cifion  made  in  the  finger,  hand,  or  fome  other  part  of  the 
body.  They  then  dipped  into  the  mixture  the  point  of 
fome  warlike  weapon,  fuch  as  a fcimitar,  arrow,  dart, 
javelin,  or  battle-ax.  The  parties  then  uttered  fome  dire 
imprecations  on  the  firft  breaker  of  the  covenant,  and, 
having  each  of  them  taken  a draught  of  the  liquor,  they 
defired  fome  of  the  mofl  confiderable  among  the  by- 
ftanders  to  pledge  them,  and  to  be  witneffes  of  the  con- 
trail, which  was  reckoned  fo  facred,  that  they  thought 
no  punilhment  fevere  enough,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the 
next,  for  thofe  by  whom  it  fhould  be  violated. 

Their  warlike  temper  and  exploits  were  fufficiently 
known  to  the  ancients ; fcarcely  is  there  any  nation  to  be 
met  with  in  hiftory,  fo  famous  for  conquering  wherever 
they  carried  their  arms,  even  as  auxiliaries,  and  themfelves 
remaining  itill  unconquered.  Their  frugal  and  Ample  man- 
ner of  life,  may  indeed  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a great 
prefervative  againft  fuch  invafions,  as  other  more  opulent 
and  luxurious  nations  were  expofed  to.  But  it  is  plain, 
this  was  not  always  the  cafe,  fince  we  find  they  were  once 
invaded  by  the  king  of  Perfia  at  the  head  of  a moil  puiifant 
army,  from  the  power  of  which  nothing  but  their  valour 
and  policy  could  have  delivered  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
fuch  were  their  ifrength  and  courage,  whenever  they  entered 
into  an  offenfive  or  defenfive  war,  that,  as  Thucydides  him- 
felf  tells  us,  no  nation,  either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  could  equal 
them  either  for  ftrength,  valour,  or  conduit ; nor  could 
any  thing  refill  their  power,  when  they  were  unanimous 
among  themfelves.  4 

Such  care  they  took  to  cultivate  this  martial  genius, 
that  even  their  women  were  inured  to  it  betimes,  infomuch 
that  no  woman  could  be  admitted  into  matrimony  till  Ihe 
had  killed  at  leaft  one  enemy  with  her  own  hands.  As 
for  their  youth,  they  were  not  without  confiderable  en- 
couragements to  infpire  them  with  martial  valour,  or  rather 
ferocity,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  information  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  tells  us  that  they  were  wont  to  drink  the  blood 
of  the  firft  prifoner  they  took,  and  to  prefent  the  heads  of 
all  the  men  they  killed  in  fight  to  their  monarch ; thefe 
were  either  returned  or  regiftered,  and  the  warrior  enjoyed 
privileges  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  he  had  flain.  They 
ufed  to  take  the  Ikins  of  the  flain,  to  ftretch,  dry,  and  tan 
them,  and  then  hang  them  at  their  horfes’  bridles,  where 
they  ferved  both  for  trophies  and  napkins  to  the  owner  ; 
he  being  always  moft  efteemed,  who  had  the  greatelt  num- 
ber to  difplay.  Their  pride,  or  rather  barbarity,  went  fo 
far,  that  they  took  off  and  dreffed  the  whole  fkin  of  the 
flain,  and  covered  both  their  quivers  and  horfes,  and  fome- 
times  decked  their  own  bodies  with  them ; and  ufed  their 
fkulls  for  drinking  cups. 

Had  they  only  exercifed  this  kind  of  favage  pride  againft 
thofe  who  came  to  invade  them,  it  might  indeed  admit  of 
fome  excufe ; but  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  gave  much 
better  quarter  to  thofe  whofe  territories  they  invaded. 

In  confequence  of  their  living  free  from  ambition  and 
care,  and  eating  plentifully  of  animal  food,  they  acquired 
ruddy  complexions,  and  became  fo  plump  and  fanguine, 
that,  to  prevent  their  growing  too  unwieldy,  they  not  only 
ufed  a great  deal  of  exercife,  but  even  cauterized  their 
arms,  fhoulders,  backs,  and  breads,  with  a view  to  draw 
off  fuperfluous  moilture.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity  and  friendlhip,  which  they  efteemed  and  gloried  in 
above  all  things.  They  commonly  confirmed  their  friend- 
fhip  by  fome  fuch  religious  ceremony  or  oath,  as  we  have 
lately  mentioned,  but  a Scythian  feldora  diffufed  bis  attach- 


ments to  more  than  two  or  three  individuals,  efteeming  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  keep  it  inviolate  with  a 
greater  number.  And  when  fuch  a friendlhip  was  once 
contra&ed,  there  was  no  danger  or  death  which  they  would 
not  expofe  themfelves  to  for  one  another. 

They  were  not  more  difpofed  to  friendlhip,  than  addifted 
to  refentment  and  revenge.  If  a man  had  received  an  in- 
jury, which  he  was  not  in  a capacity  to  retaliate,  the  cuftom 
was  for  him  to  facrifice  a bullock,  and  to  roaft  the  flelh  of 
it  in  fmall  pieces.  Then  he  fpread  the  hide  upon  the 
ground,  and  fat  upon  it,  holding  his  hands  down  behind 
him  as  if  they  had  been  tied ; upon  which  fignal  all  that 
beheld  him,  whether  friends,  relations,  or  ftrangers,  came 
to  inform  themfelves  about  the  injury  and  injurer,  and  if 
they  favoured  his  caufe,  took  up  a piece  of  the  meat,  fet- 
ting  their  feet  upon  the  hide  at  the  fame  time,  promifing 
affiftance  accordingly ; one  perhaps  fent  him  five  men  and 
horfes,  another  ten,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  cir- 
cumftances,  or  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

How  populous  the  Scythians  were,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover.  If  it  be  allowed  that  they  made  frequent 
and  bloody  inroads  one  upon  another,  we  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  that  it  mull  have  leffened  their  numbers  exceedingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  confider  their  plain  and  laborious 
way  of  living,  their  climate,  conftant  exercife,  and  other 
advantageous  circumftances,  which  rendered  them  hardy 
and  ftrong,  prolific  and  long  lived,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
they  could  be  other  than  a populous  nation  : for  we  are 
told,  that  very  few  died  of  ficknefs,  but  that  in  general 
they  lived  to  a good  old  age,  infomuch,  that  many  of  them 
being  weary  of  the  world,  before  death  took  them  out  of 
it,  it  was  ufual  with  fuch  to  hailen  their  exit  by  throwing 
themfelves  from  an  eminence  into  the  fea,  or  into  fome  river. 
Herodotus,  however,  who  feems  in  doubt  whether  they 
were  fo  populous  as  fome,  or  fo  thin  as  others  reprefent 
them,  gives  us  an  authentic  inllance  and  monument  in 
favour  of  the  former,  which  is  as  follows : they  had,  it 
feems,  a cuftom,  not  uncommon  to  other  nations,  at  their 
firft  taking  of  the  field  to  mufter  their  fighting  men,  and 
to  make  every  man  call  an  arrow  into  a proper  receptacle, 
which  at  their  return  from  the  expedition  was  again  taken 
up.  By  this  expedient  they  could  eafily  compute  not  only 
the  number  of  their  men,  but  alfo  that  of  their  flain,  or 
of  thofe  who  either  deferted,  or  abfented  themfelves  from 
the  war.  It  was  at  fome  fuch  mufter  as  this,  that  one  of 
their  kings,  whom  Herodotus  names  Ariantes,  being  pre- 
fent, and  obferving  thefe  heads  of  arrows  to  amount  to  aft 
immenfe  bulk  and  weight,  as  he  had  indeed  a prodigious 
army  under  him,  ordered  them  to  be  melted  and  call,  and 
made  a large  capacious  veil'el,  which  our  author  tells  us 
was  Hill  extant  in  his  time  ; and,  though  full  fix  inches 
thick,  was  large  enough  to  hold  fix  hundred  anaphoras, 
that  is  about  fifty  hoglheads,  and  remained  a monument  of 
this  prodigious  army.  What  feems  to  be  a itronger  argu- 
ment of  their  being  populous,  is,  the  fucceflion  of  colonies 
which  they  fent  out,  chiefly  towards  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Scythians  cultivated  no  arts  or  fciences,  except 
that  of  War,  nor  did  they  pay  much  attention  to  trade  or 
commerce,  or  any  fpecies  of  agriculture  except  pafturage. 
Their  mode  of  living  was  altogether  incompatible  with 
commerce.  They  do  not  feem  to  have  known  any  thing  of 
writing,  until  they  brought  it  with  them  from  Afia,  after 
their  twenty-eight  years’  invafion  of  that  country. 

Their  language  is  very  much  unknown  to  us ; but  the 
extent  of  their  territories  and  their  mtercourfe,  and  inter- 
mixing with  various  other  nations,  muft  occafion  a great 
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number  of  dialefts,  from  which  mod  probably  have  fprung 
the  Mufcovitiffi,  Sclavonic,  Polifh,  Daniffi,  Swedilh,  Saxon, 
and  many  others ; between  which  one  can  but  barely  dif- 
cover  affinity  enough  to  evince  their  origin  from  the  fame 
mother.  A great  number  of  words  and  phrafes  that  are 
found  not  only  in  thofe  northern  languages,  but  alfo  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Perfic,  (hew  them  to  have 
been  fo  many  dialefts  of  the  old  Celtic.  If  thofe  few  relics 
of  the  Scythian,  which  we  have  left  in  the  names  of  their 
kings,  tribes,  and  didrifts,  do  not  fo  plainly  appear  to  be 
of  the  fame  extraftion,  we  mult  remember  they  have  pad 
through  fo  many  different  hands,  and  have  fo  often  changed 
their  drefs,  efpecially  among  the  Greeks,  that  they  may 
be  eafily  fuppofed  to  have  quite  loll  their  ancient  form. 
We  may  add,  that  fome  of  them  are  perfeftly  Greek,  or 
tranflated  from  the  Scythian  into  that  language.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  name  of  the  Ocenes,  a Scythian  tribe,  fo  called 
in  Herodotus,  from  their  living  upon  the  eggs  of  w'ild- 
fowl,  and  derived  from  the  Greek  um.  The  Nomades  were 
fo  called  from  paflure.  Of  the  fame  extraftion  were 
the  Hyppodes,  Androphagi,  and  fome  others. 

Their  chief  manufaft ures  feem  to  have  confifted  moftly  in 
building  waggons  for  their  families  and  baggage,  which  being 
covered  with  the  ikins  of  beads,  ffiews  that  they  mull  have 
had  fome  notion  of  tanning  and  dreffing  leather.  We  may 
likewife  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  they  fabricated  their  own 
weapons,  which  were  fcimitars,  javelins,  axes,  but  efpecially 
bows  and  arrows,  at  which  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  expert, 
that  their  very  children  were  trained  to  ffioot  at  a mark, 
even  as  they  rode  on  horfeback  ; infomuch  that  it  became 
a common  proverb,  “ that  the  Scythians  were  as  dextrous 
at  their  bows  as  the  Greeks  were  at  their  lyre.”  Hence 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  is  reported  to  have  fent  his  fon 
to  be  brought  up  under  them,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  the  bow. 
They  were  fo  expert  in  horfemanffiip,  as  to  have  acquired 
the  epithet  of  MnroJo|;oJ«n  by  Herodotus  and  Lucian.  Their 
women  are  affirmed  to  have  been  fo  well  trained  to  riding 
and  (hooting,  that  they  did  not  fall  ffiort  of  the  men  in 
thofe  exercifes.  The  ancients  obferve,  that  they  had  nei- 
ther mules  nor  affes  ; and  the  reafon  they  give  is,  that  the 
country  was  too  cold  for  thofe  creatures.  Experience  has 
fince  (hewn  the  contrary,  at  lead  with  refpeft  to  the  latter; 
but  the  true  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  horfes,  which  they 
bred  in  great  numbers,  could  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  other  two  fpecies,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  more  fwift 
and  expeditious. 

As  for  agriculture,  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  had  any. 
Herodotus  indeed  tells  us  of  one  province,  whofe  inhabit- 
ants called  themfelves  Olbiopolitans,  and  the  Greeks  Bo- 
rydhenians,  as  they  lived  on  the  north  fide  of  that  river  ; 
and  thefe  he  likewife  called  hulbandmen,  becaufe  they 
fowed  grain,  not  for  food,  but  for  fale.  But  the  relt 
of  the  Scythians  wholly  neglefted  it,  chufing  rather  to 
roam  where  they  found  the  bed  padure  for  their  cattle, 
and  contenting  themfelves  with  the  fpontaneous  products  of 
the  earth,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  manuring  it. 
And  this  is  in  all  likelihood  the  caufe  why  we  read  of  fo 
many  deferts,  foreds,  and  large  uninhabited  trafts  of  land 
between  tribe  and  tribe,  in  the  writings  of  ancient  hidorians 
and  geographers.  How  they  difpofed  of  the  wool  of  their 
flocks  we  know  not,  but,  by  their  clothing  themfelves 
with  the  (kins  of  wild  or  tame  beads,  we  may  conclude 
they  did  not  manufaftuse  it  into  cloth ; and  as  thofe  fkins 
were  of  their  own  dreffing,  they  wanted  dill  lefs  the  help 
of  foreign  manufaftures.  Smiths  they  mud  have  had,  for 
making  their  arms,  waggons,  and  other  neceffary  tools. 
As  to  their  arrows,  darts,  and  javelins,  if  their  heads  were 
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made  of  copper,  they  were  probably  cad  in  moulds.  They 
ufed  dandards  of  a particular  make,  which,  when  blown 
open  by  the  wind,  exhibited  the  figures  of  ferpents  and 
dragons  of  feveral  ffiapes,  and  thefe  were  commonly  borne 
by  men  on  horfeback. 

Their  chief  riches  and  food  confiding  in  their  numerous 
herds,  they  entruded  the  care  of  them  to  ffiepherds,  who 
were  a lower  rank  of  Scythians,  below  the  martial  men, 
though  they  too  had  flaves  and  captives  in  their  fervice. 
They  ufed  to  move  from  padure  to  padure,  with  the  per- 
fons  and  families  which  were  unfit  to  go  to  the  wars.  Thefe 
chiefly  lived  upon  honey,  cheefe,  and  milk,  more  efpecially 
that  of  their  mares,  from  which  creature,  if  Herodotus 
was  rightly  informed,  they  had  a drange  way  of  forcing 
plenty  of  it,  by  blowing  wind  into  the  privities  ; but  their 
chief  and  choiced  food  was  the  venifon  they  killed.  What 
provifions  the  warlike  Scythians  made,  when  they  were  ab- 
fent  from  their  flocks,  we  cannot  guefs ; it  is  probable 
when  they  came  into  an  enemy’s  country,  they  feized  upon 
all  the  cattle  they  could  meet  with  ; and  when  that  failed, 
they  had  recourfe  to  a compofition  they  carried  about  them, 
of  which  we  ffiall  fpeak  prefently. 

From  an  indance  or  two  recorded  of  their  kings,  we 
conclude,  they  allowed  of  polygamy,  and  were  not  over- 
drift in  their  marriages.  Plato  feems  even  to  intimate  that 
they  had  their  women  in  common,  though,  if  any  fuch  cuf- 
tom  prevailed  among  them,  it  mud  have  been  only  among 
the  more  favage  fort,  for  the  royal  and  free  men  had  wives  ; 
and  fome  of  their  kings  we  read  of,  who  took  them  from 
other  nations,  and  of  one  of  them  who  married  his  own 
father’s  widow ; but  whether  the  fame  liberty  was  allowed 
to  private  men  we  cannot  affirm.  The  reafon  the  Scy- 
thians gave  for  abhorring  the  Bacchanalian  feads  of  the 
Greeks,  namely,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  a god 
ffiould  drive  men  to  all  the  violent  tranfports  of  madnefs, 
feems  to  drew  that  drunkennefs  was  not  common  among 
them.  And  indeed  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  much 
addifted  to  feading.  Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the 
Seven  Wife  Men,  fays,  “ that  they  neither  had  vines,  nor 
players  on  indruments,  nor  public  games.”  One  wine-fead 
they  kept  however  once  a-year  in  every  didrift,  for  thofe 
who  had  fignalized  themfelves  by  killing  one  or  more  of 
their  enemies.  Another  we  read  of,  which  was  ufed  at 
funerals.  Some  others  they  might  have  upon  other  occa- 
fions  not  worth  enquiring  after  ; but  in  general,  they  were 
remarkably  abdemious,  except  in  their  affeftions  for  their 
favourite  women.  They  talked  little,  but  concifely  and 
nervoufly,  efpecially  about  their  warlike  affairs.  They 
commonly  travelled  on  horfeback,  or  in  their  domedic  vehi- 
cles. When  they  had  any  rivers  to  crofs,  they  laid  their 
horfe’s  faddle  and  weapons  upon  a Ikin  filled  with  cork, 
and  fo  well  fewn,  that  not  a drop  of  water  could  get  into 
it ; they  then  laid  themfelves  down  on  it,  and  taking  hold 
of  their  horfe  by  the  tail,  made  him  fwim  to  the  other  fide. 
They  carried  with  them  a certain  compofition,  in  fmall 
pieces  like  pills,  one  of  which,  upon  occafion,  would  yet 
afford  fufficient  nouriffiment  for  feveral  days.  Pliny  adds, 
that  they  ufed  the  like  expedient  with  their  horfes,  by  means 
of  what  he  calls  the  Scythian  weed,  upon  the  drength  of 
which  they  could  travel  ten  or  twelve  days  without  eating 
or  drinking. 

When  any  perfon  died,  his  neared  relations  caufed  his 
embalmed  body  to  be  carried  in  a chariot  from  houfe  to 
houfe  among  liis  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  received 
and  feaded  them  in  their  turns,  fetting  part  of  the  ban- 
quet before  the  deceafed.  This  ceremony  was  continued 
forty  days,  after  which  the  perfon  was  buried,  and  his  at- 
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tendants  purified  themfelves,  not  by  any  ablution,  but  by 
the  fmoke  of  fome  hemp-feed  peculiar  to  the  country, 
which  being  thrown  upon  burning  ftones,  emitted  a much 
more  agreeable  perfume  than  the  frankincenfe  ufed  in 
Greece,  and  intoxicated  the  company,  who  concluded  the 
ceremony  with  hideous  fhrieks.  This  ferved  inftead  of 
wafhing,  which  the  Scythians  never  pradtifed  ; not  even 
the  women,  who  ufed  inftead  of  it  to  anoint  their  bodies 
and  face  with  a palte,  made  of  cyprefs,  cedar,  and  frankin- 
cenfe,  ground  upon  a rough  hone,  and  foaked  in  water, 
which  pafte  being  taken  off  next  day,  rendered  their  Ikins 
clean,  fliining,  and  fweet. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  chief  attention  to  the 
royal  Scythians  ; but  there  were  other  tribes  or  petty  king- 
doms that  demand  fome  tranfient  notice. 

The  Samaritans  are  affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  the  Scythians  and  Amazons.  Thefe  war- 
like women,  or  as  their  Scythian  name,  Aior  Patta,  im- 
ports, man-Jlayers , in  their  flight  from  the  Grecians,  having 
landed  near  the  precipices  of  the  Palus  Ma;otis  belonging 
to  the  free  Scythians,  and  having  been  perfuaded  to  be 
married  to  them,  did  in  their  turn  prevail  upon  them  to 
leave  that  part  of  Scythia,  where  they  pretended  they  could 
not  conveniently  live  with  them,  and  to  pafs  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Sarmatia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tanais.  Hence, 
our  author  fays,  the  Samaritan  women  retained  ftill  the 
Amazonian  temper  and  way  of  life,  being  more  warlike 
than  the  reft  of  the  Scythian  females,  and  the  language  of 
the  country  became  a corrupt  Scythian,  becaufe  the  Ama- 
zons never  could  perfectly  learn  that  language,  but  taught 
it  their  offspring,  corrupt  as  themfelves  fpoke  it.  Here  it 
chiefly  was,  that  a virgin  was  unqualified  for  matrimony, 
till  fhe  had  difpatched  an  enemy  in  the  field. 

The  Taurians  had  this  inhuman  cuftom,  that  they  facri- 
ficed  to  a virgin  all  that  were  fhipwrecked,  and  all  the 
Grecians  whom  they  caught  upon  their  coafts.  This 
bloody  offering  was  performed  by  knocking  the  perfon  on 
the  head  with  a club,  after  many  dire  imprecations,  and 
flinging  his  carcafe  down  the  hill  on  which  their  temple 
was  built,  or  as  others  told  our  author,  by  burying  the 
body,  and  referving  only  the  head  to  be  ftuck  on  a pole. 
Thefe  Taurians  pretended,  that  the  virgin  daemon  whom  they 
thus  worfhipped,  was  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon’s  daughter. 
They  lived  chiefly  byr  war  and  rapine,  and  were  very  cruel 
to  thofe  that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Agathyrfians  are 
faid  to  have  had  their  women  in  common,  in  order  to  link 
the  men  more  ftriCtly  together,  and  to  prevent  jealoufies, 
and  other  ill  effects  of  matrimony'.  The  Neurian  province 
being  infefted  with  dangerous  ferpents,  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  leave  it  for  that  of  the  Budians.  They  obferved 
the  cuftoms  of  Scythia  in  moft  particulars,  only  pretended 
to  greater  fkill  in  magic  than  they,  and  were  reported  to 
be  transformed  into  wolves  for  fome  part  of  the  year,  after 
which  metamorphofis,  they  refumed  their  own  ftiape  ; an 
allegory  which  is  fuppofed  to  mean  no  more  than  their 
wearing  of  flcins  with  the  fur  outward  during  the  cold 
weather.  The  Neurians  are  mentioned  alfo  by  Pliny,  Mela, 
and  Steph.  of  Byzantium. 

The  worft  of  all  were  the  Androphagi,  or  men-eaters, 
who  obferved  neither  laws  norjuftice,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  reft,  but  their  drefs  and  occupation  of 
breeding  cattle.  The  Melanchoeneans  were  fo  called  for 
affeCting  to  go  always  in  black  ; they  followed  the  Scy- 
thian cuftoms,  except  that  they  fed  upon  human  fleffi, 
which  the  free  Scythians  did  not ; nor  indeed  did  any  other 
tribes  ufe  it,  at  leaft  as  common  food,  but  only  on  fome 
particular  occafions.  The  Budians  were  a populous  nation, 
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famed  for  blue  eyes,  and  red  hair : in  this  province,  above 
all  the  reft,  did  they  build  them  a city,  and  called  it  Ge- 
lonus,  whofe  houfes  and  high  walls  were  of  timber,  and 
each  fide  of  the  walls  was  three  hundred  ftadia  in  length  ; 
it  had  temples  and  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  gods  ; 
and  here  they  celebrated  the  Bacchanalia  triennially.  The 
people  of  the  province  differed  from  thofe  in  the  city,  in 
that  the  former  applied  themfelves  to  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
and  thele  to  tillage  and  planting  gardens,  living  upon  the 
products  of  them,  and  of  their  corn  fields ; in  a word,  thefe 
Gelonians  were  fo  much  more  civilized  in  their  manners 
than  the  Budians,  that  they  feemed  quite  another  people. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraCt,  and  to 
have  been  in  time  quite  blended  with  the  Budians,  who 
were  of  Sarmatian  origin,  and  contiguous  to  them  ; and 
Herodotus  obferves,  that  each  preferved  their  own  native  lan- 
guage. The  Gelonians  learned,  among  other  things,  the 
cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies  from  the  Sarmatians,  whence 
that  verfe  in  Virgil’s  Georgies,  xii.  v.  115. 

“ Eofque  domos  Arabum  pidtofque  Gelonos.” 

This  province  abounded  with  otters  and  heaven,  which 
afforded  flcins  for  wearing,  and  caftor  for  medicine. 

The  laft  two  nations  or  tribes  of  the  Scythians  worth 
our  notice,  were  the  Nomades,  inhabiting  the  country  on 
the  north-weft  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  Maffagetes  on 
the  weft.  For  an  account  of  the  Amazons,  we  refer  to 
that  article.  The  Nomades  differed  fo  little  from  the  royal 
Scythians,  except  in  this  appellative,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  fay 
more  concerning  them,  than  that  they  led  a wandering  life, 
living  no  longer  in  one  place  than  they  found  plenty  of 
pafture  for  their  cattle  ; which  being  confumed,  they  re- 
moved to  frefh  grounds ; and,  when  called  to  the  wars, 
left  their  families  and  flocks,  with  their  fhepherds,  till 
their  return.  Pliny  places  them  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  lays  the  river  Panticapes  parted  them 
from  the  Georgii.  Strabo  adds,  that  they  lived  in  waggons 
inftead  of  houfes.  (See  Nomades.)  For  an  account  of  the 
Maffagetse,  fee  Massagetes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  fucceffion  of 
Scythian  kings : 

1.  Scythes.  12/Panaxagoras. 

2.  Napis.  13.  Tanais. 

3.  Phithra.  14.  Saulius. 

4.  Sagillus,  or  Protothyas.  15.  Spargapifes. 

5.  Madyes.  16.  Aripithes. 

6.  Thomyris.  17.  Scyles. 

7.  Jancirus.  18.  OCtamafades. 

8.  Indathyrfus.  19.  Ariantes. 

9.  Targitaus.  20.  Atheas. 

10.  Calaxais.  21.  Lambinus. 

11.  Scholypethes,  or  perhaps 

rather  Scythopetes. 

Madyes  was  a warlike  prince,  and  it  was  under  his  con- 
duit that  the  Scythians,  having  driven  the  Cimmerians,  or 
northern  Celtes,  out  of  Europe,  and  purfued  them  into  Alia, 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  held  the  greater  part 
of  Upper  Afia  in  fubjedtion  for  twenty-eight  years.  As 
Scythia  did  not  afford  a fufficient  fupply  of  food  for  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  they  difeharged  the  fuperfluous  multi- 
tudes towards  the  more  fertile  fouth  ; and  having  rapidly 
paffed  into  Afia,  their  victorious  army  was  led  into  Egypt. 
Here  they  made  fome  incurfions  into  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
liitines ; and  in  this  expedition  they  are  faid  to  have  taken 
the  city  of  Bdthlhean  from  the  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  this 
fide  of  Jordan,  and  to  have  called  it,  after  their  own  name, 
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Scythopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  Scythians.  In  their  return 
to  Syria,  fome  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Afcalon,  and  for  their  facrilege  were  punilhed  with  a kind  of 
flux  of  blood,  common  to  the  female  fex,  which  defcended 
to  their  pofterity  as  a mark  of  infamy.  Thomyris,  or  Ta- 
miris,  was  that  heroine  whom,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
Cyrus  the  Great  demanded  in  marriage.  Indathyrfus  was 
the  magnanimous  prince  who,  having  received  from  Darius, 
the  Perfian  king,  the  proud  challenge  implied  in  the  de- 
mand of  earth  and  water  as  a token  of  fubjebtion,  fent  him 
this  remarkable  reply  ; that  as  he  acknowledged  no  lord 
but  his  progenitor  Jupiter,  and  Vetta,  queen  of  the  Scy- 
thians, he  would  fhortly  fend  him  a more  fuitable  prefent, 
fuch  as  might,  perhaps,  make  him  repent  of  his  arrogance. 
This  prefent,  coniilting  of  a bird,  a moufe,  a frog,  and  five 
arrows,  was  afterwards  difpatched  to  him,  without  any  ap- 
plication. Gobrias  explained  to  Darius  the  meaning  of  this 
prefent,  which  the  king  had  underftood  to  be  a token  of 
fubmifiion,  intimating  that  the  Perfians  mull  not  hope  to 
avoid  the  effedls  of  Scythian  valour,  unlefs  they  could  either 
fly  like  birds,  plunge  under  water  like  frogs,  or  bury  them- 
felves  in  the  earth  like  mice.  The  Perlian  monarch  invaded 
the  Scythian  territory  ; but  the  refult  of  the  expedition  was 
that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  numerous  army,  and  glad  to  efcape  with  his  own 
life,  though  at  the  expence  of  his  glory.  Saulius  was  the 
king  of  Scythia,  who  flew  Anacharfis.  See  his  article.  The 
laft  king  of  Scythia,  according  to  Juftin,  was  Lambinus. 
For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  Scythians,  we  refer 
to  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Juftin,  Mela,  Anc. 
Univ.  Hilt.  vol.  iv.  ; Gibbon’s  Hilt,  of  the  Deck  &c.  of 
Roman  Emp.  vols.  i.  iv.  v.  vi.  ; and  fir  W.  Jones’s  Fifth 
Difcourfe,  apud  Works,  vol.  iii.  or  Af.  Refearches,  vol.  ii. 
See  alfo  Celts,  Getje,  Goths,  Hons,  Sarmatians, 
Saxons,  Scandinavia,  and  Vandals. 

SCYTHICUM  Lignum,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a tree  called  fcythariou  by  the  later  writers 
of  the  Greeks. 

SCYTHOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sy- 
ria, in  a province  called  Decapolis. 

SCYTHRANUS  Portus,  a port  of  Africa,  in  Mar- 
marica,  between  Antipyrgus  and  the  Cataeonium  Promon- 
torium,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SCYTHROPS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Picas.  The  generic  chara&er  is,  bill  large,  convex, 
fharp-edged,  channelled  at  the  fides,  hooked  at  the  point ; 
noftrils  naked,  rounded  at  the  bale  of  the  bill ; the  tongue 
is  cartilaginous,  fplit  at  the  point  ; the  feet  are  formed  for 
climbing.  This  genus,  of  which  only  a fingle  fpecies  is 
known,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Ramphajlos,  from  which  it 
principally  differs  in  the  greater  ftrength  and  ftoutnefs  of 
the  bill,  and  in  having  the  tongue  entire  at  the  fides,  and 
bifid  at  the  tip. 

Species. 

Psittaceus.  This  bird  has  obtained  different  trivial 
names.  From  the  circumftance  that  it  is  found  in  New 
Holland  ; where,  by  the  way,  it  is  fometimes  feen  in  fmall 
flocks,  but  more  frequently  in  pairs,  generally  in  trees,  and 
uttering,  during  flight,  a loud  fcreaming  noife,  not  unlike 
the  crowing  of  a cock  ; it  is  called  by  fome  the  Auftralafian 
Channel-bird  ; by  others,  the  New  Holland  Channel-bird  ; 
and  by  fome,  Pfittaceous  Hornbill.  By  Dr.  Shaw,  it  is  fpe- 
cifically  defcribed  as  the  lead-coloured  channel-bill,  with  the 
tail-feathers  barred  with  black  and  white.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a crow,  and  meafures  in  total  length  about  feventeen 
inches,  of  which  the  bill  meafures  four  inches.  The  general 


proportions  of  the  bird  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the 
cuckoo,  but  with  a longer  and  more  cuneated  tail.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  is 
deep  blueilh  alh-brown,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  fomewhat 
more  intenfe  than  the  reft  ; the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
of  the  bird,  are  of  a pale  grey,  or  dove-colour  ; the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  have  a black  bar  near  the  tip,  which  is 
white ; all  the  remaining  tail-feathers  are  alh-brown  externally, 
but  on  the  inner  webs  are  white,  crofted  by  numerous  black 
bars,  and  marked,  like  the  middle  ones,  by  a broader  black 
bar  near  the  end,  the  tips  being  white ; the  eyes  and  noftrils 
are  feated  in  a reddifh  naked  Ikin  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  the  former  are  marked  on  the  upper  mandible 
by  a longitudinal  dulky  llreak  or  two,  and  on  the  lower  by 
three  or  four  dulky  bars  near  the  bafe.  Dr.  Shaw  has  given 
a figure  of  this  bird,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with 
refpeft  to  magnitude,  it  is  calculated  to  convey  juft  ideas  of 
the  bird  itfelf. 

SCZEBRZESZIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Zamofcie. 

SCZEZEDROHORST,  a town  of  Lithuania;  60 
miles  S.E.  of  Brzefc. 

SCZUCZYN,  a town  of  Poland  ; 35  miles  S.W.  of  San- 
domirz. 

SDUR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Suez. 

SE,  or  Tse,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Ho- 
nan. N.  lat.  36°  25k  E.  long.  114°  14'. 

Se,  Felo  de.  See  Felo. 

Se,  Per.  See  Per  fe. 

SEA,  Mare,  in  Geography,  is  frequently  ufed  for  that  vaft 
traft  of  water  encompafting  the  whole  earth,  more  properly 
called  Ocean  ; which  fee. 

For  the  caufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  fee  Saltness. 

Sea  is  more  properly  ufed  for  a particular  part  or  divifion 
of  the  ocean,  denominated  from  the  countries  it  walhes,  or 
from  other  circumftances. 

Thus  we  fay  the  Irijh  fea,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  Baltic 
fea,  the  Red  fea,  8c c.  which  fee  refpedtively. 

Till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  the  fea  was  com- 
mon and  open  to  all  men  ; whence  it  is  that  the  Roman  laws 
grant  an  aftion  againlt  a perfon  who  lhall  prevent  or  moleft 
another  in  the  free  navigation  or  fifhing  therein. 

The  emperor  Leo,  in  his  fifty-fixth  novel,  firft  allowed 
fuch  as  were  in  poflefiion  of  the  lands,  the  foie  privilege  of 
fifhing  before  their  refpeftive  territories,  exclufive  of  all 
others  ; he  even  gave  a particular  commiflion  to  certain  per- 
fons  to  divide  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  among  them. 

From  that  time,  the  fovereign  princes  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  appropriate  the  fea,  and  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  public  ufe.  The  republic  of  Venice  pretends  to  be  fo 
far  miftrefs  in  her  gulf,  that  there  is  a formal  marriage  every 
year  between  that  fignory  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  confirm  this  right,  thofe  who  contend  for  it  have  al- 
leged the  example  of  Uladiflaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  em- 
peror Frederic  III.  and  of  fome  of  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
who  requefted  the  Venetians  to  permit  them  to  pafs  through 
that  fea  with  their  veflels.  That  the  empire  belongs  to  the 
republic  to  a certain  diftance  from  the  coaft,  in  the  places 
of  which  it  can  keep  poflefiion,  and  which  it  is  of  importance 
to  hold  in  regard  to  its  own  fafety,  appears,  fays  Vattel,  to 
be  inconteftible  ; but  he  very  much  doubts,  whether  any 
power  is  at  prefent  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  fovereignty 
over  the  whole  Adriatic  fea. 

In  thefe  laft  ages,  the  Englifh  have  particularly  claimed  the 
empire  of  the  fea  in  the  Channel,  and  even  that  of  all  the  feas 
encompafting  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Q 2 Ireland, 
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Ireland,  and  that  as  far  as  the  fhores  of  the  neighbouring 
Hates.  In  confequence  of  which  pretenfion  it  is,  that  chil- 
dren born  in  thefe  feas  are  declared  natural  Englilhmen,  as 
much  as  if  born  on  Englifh  ground.  The  juftice  of  this  pre- 
tenfion is  ftrenuoufly  argued  between  Grotius  and  Selden,  in 
the  Mare  liberum,  and  Mare  claufum. 

The  ufe  of  the  open  fea  confilts  in  navigation  and  filhing  ; 
along  its  coalls  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  the  procuring  of  fe- 
veral  things  found  near  the  lhore,  fuch  as  Ihell-filh, 'amber, 
pearls,  &c.  for  making  of  fait,  and,  in  Ihort,  for  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  places  of  retreat  and  fecurity  for  veffels.  The  open 
fea  is  in  its  own  nature  not  to  be  exclufively  poffeffed,  as  no 
one  is  able  to  fettle  there  fo  as  to  hinder  others  from  palling. 
But  a nation  powerful  at  fea  may  forbid  others  to  navigate 
it  and  to  fifh  in  it,  declaring  that  it  appropriates  its  dominions 
to  itfelf,  and  that  it  will  deftroy  the  veffels  that  {hall  dare  to 
appear  in  it,  without  its  permifiion.  Vattel,  a highly  ap- 
proved writer  on  this  fubjeft,  inveftigates  its  right  to  do 
this.  It  is  evident,  in  the  firft  place,  that  nobody  has  a right 
to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  ufe  of  the  open  fea : for  he 
who  navigates  or  filhes  in  it  does  no  injury  to  any  one,  and 
the  fea,  in  both  thefe  refpedts,  is  fufficient  for  all  mankind. 
Nor  does  Nature  give  to  any  man  a right  of  appropriating 
to  himfelf  things  that  may  be  innocently  ufed,  and  that  are 
inexhaultible,  and  fufficient  for  all ; fince,  every  one  being 
able  to  find  in  their  Hate  of  communion  what  was  fufficient 
to  fupply  their  wants,  to  undertake  to  render  themfelves 
foie  matters  of  them,  and  to  exclude  all  others,  would  be 
to  deprive  them,  without  reafon,  of  the  benefits  of  nature. 
Although  the  law  of  nature  approves  the  rights  of  dominion 
and  property,  which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive  manner  of 
living  in  common,  this  reafon  could  not  take  place  with 
regard  to  things  in  themfelves  inexhaultible,  which  cannot 
therefore  be  juftly  appropriated. 

If  the  free  and  common  ufe  of  a thing  of  this  nature  was 
prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a nation,  the  care  of  its  own 
fafety  authorized  it  to  fubmit,  if  poffible,  that  thing  to  its 
dominion  in  order  to  permit  the  ufe  of  it,  with  fuch  precau- 
tions as  prudence  Ihould  diredt.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  open  fea,  in  which  people  may  fail  and  filh  without 
the  leaft  prejudice  to  any  perfon,  and  without  putting  any 
other  people  in  danger.  No  nation  then  has  a right  to  lay 
claim  to  the  open  fea,  or  to  attribute  the  ufe  of  it  to  itfelf 
to  the  exclufion  of  others.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have 
formerly  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  empire  of  the  feas  of 
Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies  ; but  the  other  maritime  powers 
gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  fuch  a pretenfion.  The 
right  of  navigating  and  filhing  in  the  open  fea  being  then  a 
right  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  which  attempts  to  ex- 
clude another  from  that  advantage  does  it  an  injury,  and 
gives  a fufficient  caufe  for  war  : nature  authorifing  a nation 
to  repel  an  injury  ; that  is,  to  make  ufe  of  force  againft  any 
one  who  would  deprive  it  of  its  rights.  Befides,  a nation 
which,  without  a title,  would  arrogate  to  itfelf  an  exclufive 
right  to  the  fea,  and  fupport  it  by  force,  does  an  injury  to 
all  nations  whofe  common  right  it  violates  ; and  all  are  at 
liberty  to  unite  againit  it,  in  order  to  reprefs  fuch  an  attempt. 
However,  as  each  has  the  liberty  of  renouncing  its  rights,  a 
nation  may  acquire  exclufive  rights  of  navigation  and  filhing 
by  treaties,  in  which  other  nations  renounced,  in  its  favour, 
the  right  they  derive  from  nature.  Thefe  are  obliged  to 
obferve  their  treaties,  and  the  nation  they  have  favoured  has 
a right  to  maintain  by  force  the  poffeffion  of  its  advantages. 
Thus,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  has  renounced,  in  favour  of 
England  and  Holland,  the  right  of  fending  veffels  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Many  examples  of  like 
treaties  may  be  found  in  Grotius,  “ De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,” 


lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  $15.  The  rights  of  navigation,  filhing,  and 
others  that  may  be  exercifed  on  the  fea,  are  imprefcriptible  j 
they  cannot  be  loft  for  want  of  ufe  ; confequently,  when  a 
nation  finds  that  itfelf  alone  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a navigation  or  filhery  in  certain  feas,  it 
cannot,  on  this  foundation,  attribute  to  itfelf  an  exclufive 
right  to  them.  But  it  may  happen,  that  a want  of  ufe  may 
be  attended  with  the  nature  of  a confent,  or  a tacit  pad, 
and  thus  become  a title  in  favour  of  one  nation  againft  ano- 
ther. When  a nation  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  navigation  and 
filhery  in  certain  latitudes,  pretends  an  exclufive  right,  and 
forbids  any  other  interfering  in  it  ; if  thefe  obey  that 
prohibition  with  fufficient  marks  of  acquiefcence,  they 
tacitly  renounce  their  right  in  favour  of  the  other,  and 
eltablifh  a right  which  the  other  may  afterwards  lawfully 
maintain  againft  them,  efpecially  when  it  is  confirmed  by 
long  ufe. 

Neverthelefs,  the  fea  near  the  coafts  may  become  pro- 
perty ; fo  that  the  nation  to  which  the  coafts  belong  may- 
appropriate  to  itfelf  an  advantage  which  it  is  confidered  as 
having  taken  polleffion  of,  and  made  a profit  of  it,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  may  poffefs  the  domain  of  the  land  which 
it  inhabits.  But  if,  fo  far  from  taking  polleffion  of  it,  it  has 
once  acknowledged  the  common  right  of  other  nations  to 
come  and  filh  there,  it  can  no  longer  exclude  them  from  it  ; 
it  has  left  that  filhery  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  leaft,  with 
refpedt  to  thole  who  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  it.  The 
Englifh  not  having  taken  the  advantage  from  the  beginning 
of  the  herring  filhery  on  their  coaft,  it  is  become  common  to 
them  with  other  nations. 

A nation  may  likewife  appropriate  things,  where  the  free 
and  common  ufe  of  them  would  be  prejudicial  and  dangerous. 
This  is  a fecond  reafon  for  which  powers  extend  their  do- 
mions  over  the  fea  along  their  coaft,  as  far  as  they  are  able 
to  protect  their  right.  It  concerns  their  fafety  and  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate,  that  the  whole  world  be  not  permitted 
to  come  fo  near  their  polleffion,  efpecially  with  men  of  wrar, 
as  to  hinder  the  approach  of  trading  nations,  and  difturb  na- 
vigation. Thefe  contiguous  parts  of  the  fea,  thus  fubjedt  to 
a ftate,  are  comprehended  in  its  territory  ; nor  can  any  one 
navigate  them  in  fpite  of  that  nation.  But  it  cannot  refufe 
accefs  to  veffels  not  fufpedted,  for  innocent  ufes,  without  vio- 
lating its  duty  ; every  proprietor  being  obliged  to  grant  a 
paffage  to  ftrangers,  even  by  land,  when  it  may  be  done 
without  damage  or  danger.  ’ 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  what  diftance  a nation  may 
extend  its  rights  over  the  fea  by  which  it  is  furrounded. 
Bodinus  pretends  that,  according  to  the  common  right  of 
all  maritime  nations,  the  prince’s  dominion  extends  even 
thirty  leagues  from  the  coaft.  But  this  exadt  determination 
can  only  be  founded  in  a general  confent  of  nations,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  ; each  ftate  may,  in  this  refpedt, 
ordain  what  it  {hall  think  belt,  in  relation  to  what  concerns 
the  citizens  themfelves,  or  their  affairs  with  the  fovereign  ; 
but  between  nation  and  nation,  all  that  can  be  reafonably 
faid  is,  that,  in  general,  the  dominion  of  the  ftate  over  the 
neighbouring  fea  extends  as  far  as  is  necefiary  for  its  fafety, 
and  it  can  render  it  refpedted  ; fince,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can 
only  appropriate  to  itfelf  a thing  that  is  common,  as  the  fea, 
fo  far  as  it  has  need  of  it,  for  fome  lawful  end  ; and,  as  to  the 
other,  it  would  be  a vain  and  ridiculous  pretenfion  to  claim 
a right  that  it  was  no  ways  able  to  caufe  to  be  refpedted. 
The  fleets  of  England  have  given  room  to  its  kings  to  attri- 
bute to  themfelves  the  empire  of  the  feas  which  furround  that 
ifland,  even  as  far  as  the  oppofite  coafts.  (See  Selden’s 
“ Mare  Claufum.”)  Selden  relates  a folemn  adt,  by  which 
it  appears  that  this  empire,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  was 
6 acknow- 
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acknowledged  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  ; and  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  ac- 
knowledged it,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in 
the  year  1667,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  related  to  the  honours  of  the 
flag.  But  folidly  to  eftabiifh  a right  of  fuch  extent,  it  is 
neceflary  to  fhew  very  clearly  the  exprefs,  or  tacit,  confent 
of  all  the  powers  concerned.  The  French  have  never  agreed 
to  this  pretenfion  of  England,  and  in  the  fame  treaty  of 
Breda  jult  mentioned,  Louis  XIV.  would  not  even  fuffer 
the  Channel  to  be  called  the  Englilh  Channel,  or  the  Bri- 
tilh  fea. 

The  banks  of  the  fea  belong  inconteftibly  to  the  nation 
that  pofl'efles  the  country  of  which  it  is  a part.  The  ports 
and  harbours  are  manifeflly  a dependance,  and  even  a part 
of  the  country,  and  confequently  are  the  property  of  the 
nation.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  bays  and 
ftraits.  With  regard  to  itraits  in  particular,  that  ferve  for 
a communication  between  two  feas,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  common  to  all,  or  to  many  nations,  he  who  pofl'efles  the 
ftrait  cannot  refufe  others  a paflage  through  it,  provided  that 
paflage  be  innocent,  and  attended  with  no  danger  to  the 
ftate.  Nothing  but  the  care  of  his  own  fafety  can  authorize 
the  mafter  of  the  ftrait  to  make  life  of  certain  precautions, 
and  to  require  the  formalities  commonly  eftablifhed  by  the 
cuitom  of  nations.  He  has  a right  to  levy  fmall  duties  on 
the  veflels  that  pafs,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  they 
give  him,  by  obliging  him  to  be  on  his  guard  ; by  the  fe- 
curity  he  affords  them  in  protefting  them  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  keeping  of  pirates  at  a diftance  ; and  the  expence 
he  incurs  by  maintaining  light-houfes,  fea-marks,  and  other 
things  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  the  mariners.  As  to  the  right 
of  wrecks,  fee  Wreck. 

If  the  fea  is  entirely  enclofed  by  the  land  of  a nation, 
with  only  a communication  with  the  ocean  by  a channel,  of 
which  that  nation  may  take  poflefiion,  it  appears  that  fuch 
a fea  is  no  lefs  capable  of  being  occupied  and  becoming 
property  than  the  land ; and  it  ought  to  follow  the  fate  of 
the  country  that  furrounds  it.  The  Mediterranean  was  for- 
merly included  within  the  lands  of  the  Romans ; and  thefe 
people,  by  rendering  themfelves  mafters  of  the  ftrait  that 
joins  it  to  the  ocean,  might  fubjedl  it  to  their  empire,  and 
add  it  to  their  domain.  They  did  not  by  thefe  means  injure 
the  rights  of  other  nations  ; a particular  fea  being  mamfeftly 
defigned  by  nature  for  the  ufe  of  the  countries  and  the  peo- 
ple who  furround  it.  Beftdes,  in  defending  the  entrance  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  all  fufpedled  veflels,  the  Romans 
fecured  at  once  the  immenfe  extent  of  their  coaft  ; and  this 
reafon  was  fufficient  to  authorife  their  pofleflion  of  it.  And 
as  it  has  an  abfolute  communication  with  none  but  their 
ftate,  they  were  at  liberty  to  permit  or  prohibit  the  entrance 
into  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  into  any  of  their  towns  and 
provinces. 

When  a nation  takes  pofleflion  of  certain  parts  of  the  fea, 
it  enjoys  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  domain.  Thofe  parts  of 
the  fea  are  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  territory  of  the  na- 
tion ; the  fovereign  commands  there,  he  makes  laws,  and 
may  punflh  thofe  who  violate  them  ; in  a word,  he  has  the 
fame  rights  there  as  at  land,  and  in  general  all  thofe  given 
him  by  the  law  of  the  ftate. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  a nation  may 
poflefs  as  property  the  domain  of  a ftate  at  land  or  fea  with- 
out having  the  fovereignty ; it  may  happen  alfo  that  it  may 
have  the  empire  of  a place  where  the  property  of  the  domain 
with  refpeft  to  ufe  belongs  to  fome  other  nation.  The 
Englilh  have  never  pretended  to  have  a property  in  all  the 
feas  over  which  they  have  claimed  the  empire.  Vattel’s 
Law  of  Nations,  b.  1.  ch.  23. 


The  term  fa  is  varioufly  applied  by  failors,  to  a Angle 
wave,  to  the  agitation  produced  by  a multitude  of  waves 
in  a tempeft,  or  to  their  particular  progrefs  or  diredtion. 
Thus  they  fay,  a heavy  fea  broke  over  our  quarter  ; or,  wc 
fliipped  a heavy  fea  ; there  is  a great  fea  in  the  offing  ; the 
fea  fets  to  the  fouthward.  Hence  a ihip  is  faid  to  head  the 
fea,  when  her  courfe  is  oppofed  to  the  fetting  or  diredtion 
of  the  furges.  A long  fea  implies  an  uniform  and  Heady 
motion  of  long  and  extenfive  waves  ; on  the  contrary,  a Jljort 
fea  is  when  they  run  irregularly,  broken  and  interrupted, 
fo  as  frequently  to  burft  over  a veflel’s  fide  or  quarter. 

Sea,  General  Motion  of  the.  Mr.  Daflie  of  Paris,  in  a 
work  publilhed  about  a century  ago,  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove  that  the  fea  has  a general  motion,  independent  of 
winds  and  tides,  and  of  more  confequence  in  navigation  than 
is  ufually  fuppofed.  He  affirms  that  this  motion  is  from 
eaft  to  weft,  inclining  toward  the  north,  when  the  fun  has 
pafied  the  equinodfial  northward,  and  that  during  the  time 
the  fun  is  in  the  northern  figns ; but  the  contrary  way,  after 
the  fun  has  pafied  the  faid  equinodtial  fouthward  ; adding, 
that  when  this  general  motion  is  changed,  the  diurnal  flux  is 
changed  alio  ; whence  it  happens,  that  in  feveral  places  the 
tide  comes  in  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  goes  out  dur- 
ing the  other,  as  on  the  coafts  of  Norway,  in  the  Indies,  at 
Goa,  Cochinchina,  &c.  where,  while  the  fun  is  in  the  fum- 
mer  figns,  the  fea  runs  to  the  fhore  ; when  in  the  winter 
figns,  from  it.  On  the  moil  fouthern  coafts  of  Tonquin 
and  China,  for  the  fix  fummer  months,  the  diurnal  ccurfe 
runs  from  the  north  with  the  ocean  ; but  the  fun  having  re- 
palled  the  line  toward  the  fouth,  the  courfe  declines  alfo 
fouthward.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  135. 

Sea,  Bafon  of  the , Fundus  marts,  a term  ufed  by  geo- 
graphers, and  other  writers,  to  exprefs  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  in  general. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  publilhed  a treatife  on  this  fubjedt,  in 
which  he  has  given  an  account  of  its  irregularities  and  va- 
rious depths,  founded  on  the  obfervations  communicated  to 
him  by  mariners. 

The  ingenious  count  Marfigli  has,  fince  his  time,  given 
us  a much  fuller  account  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  moftly 
from  his  own  experiments  in  many  places,  particularly  along 
the  coafts  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The  entire  bafon 
of  the  fea  is  of  fuch  immenfe  extent,  and  covered  in  many 
places  with  fuch  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expedted  that  it  can  be  traced  in  every  part ; but 
as  the  whole  may  be  guefied  at,  from  fome  part  of  it,  and 
as  its  general  figure  is  of  no  confequence  in  a fearch  of  this 
kind,  the  obfervations  of  this  curious  author  are  of  great 
value,  in  forming  a judgment  of  the  whole. 

The  materials  which  compofe  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
may  very  rationally  be  fuppofed,  in  fome  degree,  to  in- 
fluence the  tafte  of  its  waters ; and  Marfigli  has  made  many 
experiments  to  prove,  that  fofiile  coal,  and  other  bituminous 
fubftances  which  are  found  in  plenty  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  may  communicate  in  great  part  its  bitternefs  to  it.  See 
Saltness. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  judge  haftily,  that  there  are 
not  fo  many  beds  of  thefe  at  tfie  bottom  of  the  fea,  as 
would  be  neceflary  for  fuch  a purpofe,  or  to  judge  too 
haftily  againft  the  exiftence  of  any  other  fubftances  there, 
becaufe  we  do  not  find  proofs  of  them  by  the  plummet, 
which  in  founding  brings  up  other  fubftances,  and  not  thefe ; 
for  the  true  bottom  of  the  fea  is  very  often  covered  and  ob- 
feured  from  us  by  another  accidental  bottom,  formed  of  va- 
rious fubftances  mingled  together,  and  often  covering  it  to  a 
confiderable  depth. 

The  entire  gulf  of  Lyons,  fituated  between  Cape  Quiez 
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in  Roufillon,  and  Cape  Croifit  in  Provence,  forms  a bank 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  at  the  fhore,  of  the  exadt  and 
perfect  figure  of  an  arch ; and  within  this  there  is  formed 
another  fuch  arch,  making  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  that 
place  for  a very  great  way  from  fliore,  which  is  of  different 
depths  in  various  places,  but  ufually  between  fixty  and 
feventy  fathom.  See  Setf-SnoRE. 

It  is  a general  rule  among  failors,  and  is  found  to  hold 
true  in  a great  many  inftances,  that  the  more  the  fhores  of 
any  place  are  fteep  and  high,  forming  perpendicular  cliffs, 
the  more  deep  the  fea  is  below ; and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
level  fhores  denote  fhallow  feas.  Thus  the  deepeft  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  generally  allowed  to  be  under  the 
height  of  Malta.  The  obfervation  of  the  ftrata  of  earth, 
and  other  foffils,  on  and  near  the  fhores,  may  ferve  to  form 
a very  good  judgment  as  to  the  materials  which  are  found  in 
its  bottom. 

The  veins  of  fait  and  of  bitumen  doubtlefs  run  on  the 
fame,  and  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we  fee  them  at  land  ; 
and  the  ftrata  of  rocks,  that  ferve  to  fupport  the  earth  of 
hills  and  elevated  places  on  fhore,  ferve  alfo,  in  the  fame 
continued  chain,  to  fupport  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
in  the  bafon  of  the  fea.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  veins 
of  metals,  and  of  other  mineral  fubftances,  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbouring  earth,  are  in  the  fame  manner  continued 
into  the  depths  of  the  fea.  The  particles  of  metals  in  this 
cafe,  are  probably  carried  off  into  deep  water,  and  funk 
among  the  fofter  matter  of  the  bottom,  but  fome  of  the 
lighter  minerals  feem  to  have  given  colour  to  thofe  beautiful 
crufts,  which  are  found  upon  many  fea  fubftances,  and  which 
lofe  their  luftre  in  the  drying.  The  fubterranean  rivers, 
and  currents  of  water,  make  great  changes  in  what  would 
be  the  natural  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where  they 
arife,  each  having  a peculiar  bafon  of  its  own.  We  are  in- 
formed by  numerous  inftances  of  fubterranean  currents,  and 
as  we  fee  them  break  out  in  rivers  on  the  furface  of  the  earth 
in  fome  parts,  fo  in  others  we  may  be  well  affured  that  they 
break  up  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  empty  their  frefh  waters 
into  the  fait  mafs. 

In  this  cafe,  the  rufhing  up  continually  of  fuch  a body 
of  water  makes  a roundilh  cavity,  and  its  running  fome  one 
way,  lengthens  and  carries  on  that  cavity,  till  by  degrees  it 
is  loft,  as  the  frefti  water  by  degrees  becomes  blended  with 
the  fait.  Thus  every  river  that  arifes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  alters  the  form  of  its  furface,  and  makes  a bafon  for 
itfelf,  in  which  it  runs  a confiderable  way.  Many  feas  near 
the  fhore,  and  when  the  water  is  tolerably  clear,  fhew  the 
traces  of  thefe  currents  to  the  naked  eye  from  the  furface, 
and  the  water  taken  up  from  them  is  found  more  or  lefs 
frefh. 

The  coral  fifheries  have  given  us  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  many,  and  thofe  very  large  caverns,  or  hollows  in 
the  bottom  ef  the  fea,  efpecially  when  it  is  rocky  ; and  that 
the  like  caverns  are  fometimes  found  in  the  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  form  the  fteep  fides  of  thofe  fifheries.  Thefe 
caverns  are  often  of  great  depths,  as  well  as  extent,  and 
have  fometimes  wide  mouths,  equal  to  their  largeit  diameter 
in  any  part,  but  fometimes  they  have  only  narrow  entrances 
into  large  and  fpacious  hollows.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
of  the  people  about  the  place,  that  thefe  caverns  are  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  the  circulation  of  the  fea-water ; but 
that  operation,  however  neceffary,  may  be  performed  as 
well  without,  as  with  thefe  caverns,  and  they  feem  in  reality 
to  be  only  accidental. 

We  daily  meet  with  immenfe  hollows  and  caverns,  na- 
turally made  in  rocky  mountains ; and  as  this  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  is  almoft  all  rock,  and  its  fides  of  the 


fame  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  fame  accidents  fhould 
happen,  and  like  hollows  be  found,  though  with  no  parti- 
cular intent  of  Providence  in  their  ufe.  Nay,  there  is  this 
farther  reafon  to  expeft  them  in  the  rocks  buried  under  the 
fea  than  in  thofe  in  hills,  that  the  latter  are  in  a ftate  of  reft 
and  quiet,  whereas  the  former  are  in  continual  reach  of 
water,  which  will  infinuate  itfelf  into  every  crack  or  crevice 
nature  has  left  in  them,  and  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  have 
burrowed  its  way  in  a fmall  hole  made  by  nature,  till  it  has 
formed  of  it  a very  large  one. 

From  fuch  obfervations  he  infers,  that  the  bafon  of  the 
fea  was  at  the  creation,  or  at  its  fecond  formation  after  the 
univerfal  deluge,  covered  with  or  compofed  of  the  fame 
fubftances,  as  the  furface  of  the  reft  of  the  earth  is,  that  is 
of  rocks,  clay,  and  fand,  and  other  fuch  fubftances.  Over 
thefe  there  is  an  artificial  bottom  formed  of  muddy  tartareous 
incruftations,  dead  weeds,  broken  (hells,  and  other  bodies 
of  the  fame  kind,  cemented  together  into  a firm  mafs  or 
cruft  ; and  in  thofe  places  where  this  cruft  has  never  been 
formed,  or  where  it  has  been  broken,  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  ftrata  of  the  earth. 

The  bottom  of  the  fea  is  covered  with  a variety  of  mat- 
ters, fuch  as  could  not  be  imagined  by  any  but  thofe  who 
have  examined  into  it,  efpecially  in  deep  water,  where  the 
furface  only  is  diffurbed  by  tides  and  ftorms,  the  lower  part, 
and  confequently  its  bed  at  the  bottom,  remaining  for  ages 
perhaps  undifturbed.  The  foundings,  when  the  plummet 
firit  touches  ground  on  approaching  the  fhores,  give  fome 
ideas  of  this.  The  bottom  of  the  plummet  is  hollowed,  and 
in  that  hollow  there  is  placed  a lump  of  tallow ; this  being 
the  bottom  of  the  lead,  is  what  firft  touches  the  ground,  and 
the  foft  nature  of  this  fat  receives  into  it  fome  part  of  thofe 
fubftances  which  it  meets  with  at  the  bottom  ; this  matter, 
thus  brought  up,  is  fometimes  pure  fand,  fometimes  a fort 
of  fand  made  of  the  fragment  of  (hells,  beat  to  a fort  of 
powder  ; fometimes  it  is  made  of  a like  powder  of  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  corals  ; and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  of  frag- 
ments of  rocks ; but  befide  thefe  appearances,  which  are 
natural  enough,  and  are  what  might  very  well  be  expefted, 
it  brings  up  fubftances  which  are  of  the  mod  beautiful 
colours. 

Things  of  as  fine  a fcarlet,  vermilion,  purple,  & c.  as 
the  finelt  paint  could  make  them,  and  as  yellow  as  a folu- 
tion  of  gamboge,  are  common  ; and  fometimes,  though  not 
fo  frequently,  the  matter  brought  up  is  blue,  green,  or  of 
a pure  fnowy  whitenefs.  Thefe  coloured  matters  fometimes 
feem  to  have  made  up  the  whole  bottom  or  mafs  of  the  fur- 
face, but  more  ufually  they  have  been  formed  upon  other 
things,  as  upon  the  mud,  or  upon  larger  pieces  of  (hells, 
corals,  and  the  like,  in  the  manner  of  tartareous  crufts,  and 
thofe  in  fome  degree  refembling  the  cruftaceous  coats  of 
fome  of  the  fea  plants.  The  colours  of  thefe  fubftances 
are  not  merely  fuperficial  and  tranfient,  but  many  of  them 
are  fo  real  and  permanent,  that  they  may  be  received  into 
white  wax  melted,  and  poured  upon  them,  or  kept  in  fufion 
about  them ; and  when  thus  examined,  they  feem  as  if  a 
proper  care  might  make  them  of  great  value,  as  paints  of 
the  finer  kinds,  where  little  is  to  be  ufed. 

The  fame  coloured  matters  that  thus  coat  the  fubftances, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  thefe  places,  are  alfo  fome- 
times found  extended  over  the  furface  of  marine  fubftances 
of  the  harder  kind,  which  are  found  in  deep  water.  They 
are  always,  in  this  cafe,  in  a fort  of  liquid  form,  being  lodged 
within,  or  embodied  among  a fort  of  jelly' or  glue  of  a 
tranfparent  fubftance,  which  in  thefe  cafes  perfectly  coats 
over  the  whole.  In  this  ftate  it  gives  the  naturalift,  who  is 
prefent  at  the  fifhing  up  of  his  treafures,  a tranfient  profpeA 
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of  a very  elegant  kind,  but  this  vaniflies  while  he  admires 
it.  A piece  of  coral,  or  other  hard  fubftance,  thus  coated 
over,  appears,  as  it  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  of  a 
delicate  green,  blue,  or  purple  ; but  when  taken  above 
water  it  is  found  that  this  fine  colour  is  only  in  the  coat  of 
glue  or  jelly  which  covers  the  fubftance  ; as  foon  as  this  is 
wiped  off,  the  colour  is  carried  away  with  it,  and  the  coral 
fhews  its  own  native  tinge  ; and  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  attempt 
the  preferving  of  it,  by  fuffering  this  glue  to  dry  upon  the 
coral,  for  the  colour  flies  away  by  degrees,  as  the  moifture 
evaporates,  and  the  coral,  &c.  whatever  it  be,  is  only  fo 
much  the  lefs  beautiful,  than  it  naturally  would  have  been, 
as  it  is  covered  with  a dry  yellowifti  dirty  looking  horny 
matter.  Thefe  are  beauties  in  the  fub-marine  productions, 
therefore,  which  can  be  only  feen  by  thofe  who  venture  out 
in  order  to  take  them  up. 

The  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  elegant  colours,  which  we 
thus  find  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of  marine  bodies,  as  we 
approach  deep  water,  may  give  a rational  idea  of  what  we 
ftiould  find,  were  we  able  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
in  its  deep  and  unfathomable  recedes.  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  in  thefe  places  we  fhould  find  great  quantities  of 
the  moft  beautiful  fubftances.  Marfigli,  Hift.  Phyf.  de  la 
Mer. 

Dr.  Donati,  in  an  Italian  work,  containing  an  elfay  to- 
wards a natural  hiftory  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1750,  has  recited  many  curious  obfervations  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  which  confirm  the  above  account  of  Marfigli  ; 
having  carefully  examined  the  foil  and  productions  of  the 
various  countries  that  furround  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  com- 
pared them  with  thofe  which  he  took  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  he  found  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  former  and  the  latter.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
water  there  are  mountains,  plains,  vallies,  and  caverns, 
fimilar  to  thofe  upon  land.  The  foil  confifts  of  different 
ftrata  placed  one  upon  another,  and  for  the  moft  part  parallel 
and  correfpondent  to  thofe  of  the  rocks,  iflands,  and  neigh- 
bouring continents.  They  contain  ftones  of  different  forts, 
minerals,  metals,  various  putrified  bodies,  pumice-ftone  and 
lavas  formed  by  volcanoes. 

The  adjacent  countries,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  confift  of  a mafs  of  a whitifh  marble,  of  an 
uniform  grain,  and  of  almoft  an  equal  hardnefs  ; and  this 
marble,  in  many  places  under  both  the  earth  and  fea,  is  in- 
tercepted by  feveral  other  kinds  of  marble,  and  covered  by 
a great  variety  of  bodies,  fuch  as  gravel,  fand,  and  earths 
more  or  lefs  fat.  To  this  variety  of  foils,  he  afcribes  the 
varieties  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
plants  and  animals  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

One  of  the  objedls  which  moft  excited  his  attention,  was  a 
cruft,  which  he  difcovered  under  the  water,  compofed  of 
cruitaceous  and  teftaceous  bodies,  and  beds  of  polypes  of 
different  kinds,  confufedly  blended  with  earth,  fold,  and 
gravel ; the  different  marine  bodies,  which  form  this  cruft, 
are  found  at  the  depth  of  a foot  or  more,  entirely  petrified 
and  reduced  into  marble  ; thefe,  he  fuppofes,  are  naturally 
placed  under  the  fea  when  it  covers  them,  and  not  by  means 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  as  fome  have  conjectured. 
On  this  account,  he  imagines,  that  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
conitantly  rifing  higher  and  higher,  with  which  other  ob- 
vious caufes  of  increafe  concur  ; and  from  this  rifing  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  that  of  the  level  of  the  water  naturally  re- 
fults  ; in  proof  of  which  this  writer  recites  a great  number 
of  fa£ts.  Philofoph.  Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  p.  585,  &c. 

Sea,  Dead.  Dr.  Perry  made  feveral  experiments  on  the 
water  of  the  Dead  fea,  in  order  to  find  what  particles  it 
contained.  Upon  infufing  fome  fcrapings  of  galls  in  it,  it 


becomes  of  a bright  purple  colour,  but  that  not  till  it  has 
flood  a confiderable  time.  On  adding  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
qu'tum  to  it,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  looks  as  if  globules  of 
fat  were  fluctuating  in  it  ; this  unCtuous  matter,  upon  its 
long  Handing  in  repofe,  comes  together  in  form  of  a fedi- 
ment  at  the  bottom.  On  pouring  fpirit  of  vitriol  into  it,  it 
depofits  a milk-white  greafy  fediment,  which,  after  Handing 
twelve  hours,  occupies  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  liquor. 
On  putting  a fmall  quantity  of  faccharum  faturni  to  it,  it  de- 
pofits a fmall  quantity  of  a greyifh  powder  ; being  feverally 
and  feparately  mixed  with  a folution  of  fublimate,  with  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  with  fugar  of  violets,  it  neither  fer- 
ments nor  depofits  any  fediment,  nor  changes  colour,  except 
with  the  fugar  of  violets,  with  which  it  becomes  green. 

It  is  highly  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  it  is  to  common 
water  in  fpecific  gravity,  as  five  to  four  ; and  it  has  fo  acrid 
and  ftyptic  a tafte,  that  on  being  held  in  the  mouth,  it  con- 
Itringes  it  in  the  manner  of  alum. 

It  appears,  that  this  water  is  impregnated  with  a fort  of 
an  acrid  and  alkaline  nature,  and  a matter  partly  of  a ful- 
phureous,  partly  of  a bituminous  nature.  Philof.  Tranf. 
N°  462.  p.  50.  For  the  obfervations  of  other  writers  on 
this  fubjeCt,  fee  Asphaltite  lake,  and  Dead  Sea. 

Sea,  luminoufnefs  of  the,  is  a phenomenon  that  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  many  nautical  and  philofophical  writers. 
Mr.  Boyle,  after  reciting  feveral  circumftances  attending 
this  appearance,  afcribes  it  to  fome  cofmical  law,  or  cuftom 
of  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  at  leaft  of  the  planetary  vortex. 

Father  Bourzes,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Indies,  in  1704, 
took  particular  notice  of  this  phenomenon,  and  very  minutely 
defcribes  it,  without  afligning  the  true  caufe. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light  of  the 
fea  proceeded  from  eleClricity,  and  others  have  had  recourfe 
to  the  fame  hypothefis.  M.  Bayon,  in  his  “ Memoires  pour 
fervir  a l’Hilloire  de  Cayenne,  & c.”  Paris,  1778,  informs 
us,  that,  having  made  a great  number  of  experiments,  in 
different  feafons,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  caufe  of  this 
phenomenon,  he  always  found,  that  the  luminous  points  in 
the  furface  of  the  fea  were  produced  merely  by  friClion. 

However,  there  have  been  two  hypothefes,  which  have 
moft  generally  been  received,  for  the  folution  of  this  pheno- 
menon ; one  of  which  afcribes  it  to  the  fhining  of  luminous 
infedts  or  animalcules,  and  the  other  to  the  light  proceeding 
from  the  putrefaftion  of  animal  fubftances.  The  abbe 
Nollet,  who  at  firft  confidered  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  as 
an  eledlrical  phenomenon,  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
afeertaining  the  circumftances  of  it,  when  he  was  at  Venice 
in  1749,  relinquifhed  his  former  opinion,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  occafioned  either  by  the  luminous  afpedl,  or  by  fome 
liquor  or  effluvia  of  an  infedl  which  he  particularly  defcribes  ; 
but  does  not  altogether  exclude  other  caufes,  and  efpecially 
the  fpawn  or  fry  of  fiflt. 

The  fame  hypothefis  had  alfo  occurred  to  M.  Vianelli, 
profeffor  of  medicine  in  Chioggia  near  Venice  ; and  both  he 
and  M.  Grizellini,  a phyiician  in  Venice,  have  given  draw- 
ings of  infedls  from  which  they  imagined  this  light  to  pro- 
ceed. 

A fimilar  conjedlure  is  propofed  by  a correfpondent  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  a letter  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1756; 
the  writer  of  which  apprehends,  that  this  appearance  may  be 
caufed  by  a great  number  of  little  animals,  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  which,  on  being  difturbed,  might,  by  ex- 
panding their  fins,  or  otherwife  moving  themfelves,  expofe 
fuch  a part  of  their  bodies  as  exhibits  a luminous  appearance, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a glow-worm,  or  fire-fly  ; that 
thefe  animals  may  be  more  numerous  in  fome  places  than 
others,  and,  therefore,  that  the  appearance  above-men- 
tioned, 
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tioned,  being  fainter  and  ftronger  in  different  places,  might 
be  owing  to  this  caufe  ; and  that  certain  circumltances  of 
weather,  See.  might  invite  them  to  the  furface,  on  which,  in 
a calm,  they  might  fport  themfelves  and  glow,  or  in  ftorms, 
being  forced  up,  make  the  fame  appearance. 

Mr.  Folter,  in  his  account  of  a voyage  round  the  world 
with  captain  Cook,  in  the  years  1772,  1773,  *774>  and- 
1775,  deferibing  this  phenomenon  as  a kind  of  blaze  of  the 
fea,  and  having  attentively  examined  fome  of  the  illumined 
water,  expreffes  his  conviction,  that  the  appearance  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  innumerable  minute  animals  of  a round  fhape, 
moving  through'the  water  in  all  directions.  One  of  thefe 
luminous  fparks,  which  ftuck  to  his  finger  while  he  was  ftir- 
ring  his  water  with  his  hand,  was  examined  by  the  common 
magnifier  of  Mr.  Ramfden’s  improved  microfcope,  and  was 
found  to  be  globular,  tranfparent  like  a gelatinous  fub fiance, 
and  fomewhat  brownifh  ; by  means  of  the  greateft  magnifier, 
the  orifice  of  a little  tube  was  difeovered,  which  entered  the 
body  of  the  animal  ; within  which  were  four  or  five  inteftinal 
bags  connected  with  the  tube.  He  imagines  that  thefe  ani- 
malcules may  be  the  young  fry  of  fome  fpecies  of  medufa, 
or  blubber,  and  confiders  them  as  poffeffed  of  the  power  of 
fhining,  or  of  withholding  their  light  at  pleafure. 

M.  Dagelet,  a French  aftronomer,  failing  into  the  bay  of 
Antongil,  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  obferved  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  fry,  which  covered  the  fea  above  a mile 
in  length,  and  which  he  at  firft  took  for  banks  of  fand,  on 
account  of  their  colour  ; they  exhaled  a difagreeable  odour, 
and  the  fea  had  appeared  with  uncommon  fplendour  fome 
days . before.  On  another  occafion,  having  perceived  the 
fea  to  be  remarkably  luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  during  a perfeCt  calm,  he  remarked  that  the 
oars  of  the  canoes  produced  a whitilh  and  pearly  kind  of 
luftre  ; when  he  took  in  his  hand  the  (hining  water,  he  dif- 
cerned  in  it,  for  fome  minutes,  globules  of  light  as  large  as 
the  heads  of  pins  ; upon  prefiing  thefe,  they  feemed  to  be  a 
foft  and  thin  pulp,  and  fome  days  after  the  fea  was  covered, 
near  the  coafts,  with  whole  banks  of  thefe  little  filh  in  innu- 
merable multitudes. 

M.  Dagelet,  in  his  return  from  the  Terra  Aultralis  in 
1774,  brought  with  him  feveral  kinds  of  worms,  which 
(hine  in  water  when  it  is  fet  in  motion  ; and  Mr.  Rigaud 
affirms,  that  the  luminous  furface  of  the  fea,  from  the  port  of 
Breft  to  the  Antilles,  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fmall, 
round,  (hining  polypufes. 

M.  le  Roi,  after  giving  much  attention  to  this  phenomenon, 
concludes  that  it  is  not  occafioned  by  any  fhining  infeCts, 
efpecially  as,  after  carefully  examining  with  a microfcope 
fome  of  the  luminous  points,  he  found  them  to  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  animal ; and  he  alfo  found,  that  the  mixture 
of  a little  fpirit  of  wine  with  water  juft  drawn  from  the  fea, 
would  give  the  appearance  of  a great  number  of  little  fparks, 
which  would  continue  vifible  longer  than  thofe  in  the  ocean  ; 
the  fame  effeCt  was  produced  by  all  the  acids,  and  various 
other  liquors.  M.  le  Roi  is  far  from  afferting  that  there  are 
no  luminous  infeCts  in  the  fea ; for  he  allows  that  the  abbe 
Nollet  and  M.  Vianelli  had  found  them  ; but  he  is  fatisfied 
that  the  fea  is  luminous  chiefly  on  fome  other  account, 
though  he  does  not  fo  much  as  offer  a conjecture  with  refpedt 
to  the  true  caufe. 

Other  writers,  equally  diffatisfied  with  the  hypothefis  of 
luminous  infeCts,  for  explaining  the  phenomenon,  which  is 
the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  have  aferibed  it  to  fome  fubftance 
of  the  phofphoric  kind,  arifing  from  putrefadfion. 

The  obfervations  of  F.  Bourzes,  above  referred  to,  render 
it  very  probable,  that  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from 
flimy  and  other  putrefeent  matter  with  which  it  abounds, 


though  he  does  not  mention  the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  as 
a circumftance  of  any  confequence  to  the  appearance. 

The  correfpondent  of  Dr.  Franklin,  part  of  whofe  letter 
has  been  already  recited,  obferves,  that  feveral  gentlemen 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  feparated  particles  of  putrid, 
animal,  and  other  bodies,  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
might  caufe  this  appearance,  for  putrid  fifh,  &c.  will  caufe 
it  ; and  the  fea  animals  which  have  died,  and  other  bodies 
putrefied  in  it  fince  the  creation,  might  afford  a fufficient 
quantity  of  thefe  particles  to  cover  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  furface  of  the  fea  ; which  particles  being  differently 
difperfed,  might  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  light 
in  this  appearance  ; but  he  adds,  this  account  feems  liable 
to  an  obvious  objection,  viz.  that  as  putrid  fi(h,  &c.  make 
a luminous  appearance  without  being  moved  or  difturbed, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  fuppofed  putrid  particles  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea  fliould  always  appear  luminous,  when 
there  is  not  a greater  light ; and,  confequently,  that  the 
whole  furface  of  the  fea  covered  with  thofe  particles  fhould 
always,  in  dark  nights,  appear  luminous,  without  being 
difturbed,  which,  he  fays,  is  contrary  to  faCt.  Franklin’s 
Experiments  and  Obfervations,  p.  274,  &c. 

This  difficulty  is,  in  a great  meafure,  removed  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Canton,  recited  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  vol.  lix.  p.  446,  &c.  which  have  the  advantage 
of  being  eafily  made,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the 
luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  is  principally  owing  to  putrefaCtions- 
Having  put  a frefli  whiting  into  a gallon  of  fea-water, 
neither  the  whiting,  nor  the  water  when  agitated,  gave  any 
light ; Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  placed  in  the  cellar  where 
the  pan  was  placed,  (landing  at  540  : tke  following  evening, 
that  part  of  the  fifh  which  was  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
water  was  luminous,  but  the  water  itfelf  was  dark ; how- 
ever, on  drawing  through  it  the  end  of  a (lick,  the  water 
appeared  luminous  behind  the  (tick  all  the  way,  but  gave 
light  only  where  it  was  difturbed  : when  all  the  water  was 
ftirred,  the  whole  became  luminous,  and  appeared  like  milk, 
yielding  a confiderable  degree  of  light  to  the  fides  of  the 
pan,  which  it  continued  to  do  for  fome  time  after  it  was  at 
reft.  The  water  was  moft  luminous  when  the  fifh  had 
been  in  it  about  twenty-eight  hours,  but  would  give  no 
light  by  being  ftirred  after  it  had  been  in  it  three  days.  He 
then  put  a gallon  of  frefli  water  into  one  pan,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fea-water  into  another,  and  into  each  pan  he 
put  a frefli  herring,  of  about  three  ounces  ; the  next  night 
the  whole  furface  of  the  fea-water  was  luminous  without 
being  ftirred,  but  much  more  fo  when  put  in  motion,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  herring,  which  was  confiderably  below 
the  furface  of  the  water,  was  alfo  very  bright ; while  at 
the. fame  time,  the  frefli  water,  and  the  fifh  that  was  in  it, 
were  quite  dark.  There  were  feveral  very  bright  luminous 
fpots  on  different  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  fea-water,  and 
the  whole,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  a candle,  feemed 
'covered  with  a greafy  feum.  The  third  night  the  light  of 
the  fea-water,  while  at  reft,  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  lefs 
than  before ; but  when  ftirred,  its  light  was  fo  great  as  to 
difeover  the  time  by  a watch,  and  the  fifh  in  it  appeared 
as  a dark  fubftance.  After  this  its  light  was  evidently 
decreafing,  but  was  not  quite  gone  before  the  feventh 
night ; the  frefli  water,  and  the  fiffi  in  it,  were  perfectly 
dark  during  the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  gene- 
rally above  60°.  Having  made  artificial  fea-water,  deter- 
mined by  an  hydrometer  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
with  the  fea-water,  by  adding  four  ounces  avoirdupois  of 
fait  to  feven  pints  of  water,  wine  meafure,  he  put  into  a 
gallon  of  this  water  a fmall  herring  ; and  another  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  -in  which  two  pounds  of  fait  had  been  dif- 
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folved.  The  next  evening,  the  whole  furface  of  the  arti- 
ficial fea-water  was  luminous  without  being  ftirred,  but 
gave  much  more  light  when  it  was  dillurbed,  and  exhi- 
bited the  fame  appearances  with  the  real  fea-water  in  the 
preceding  experiment ; while  the  other  water,  which  was 
almoft  as  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave  any  light. 
The  herring  which  was  taken  out  of  it  the  feventh  night,  and 
walked  from  it?  fait,  was  found  firm  and  fweet ; but  the 
other  herring  was  very  foft  and  putrid,  much  more  fo  than 
that  which  had  been  kept  as  long  in  fre(h  water.  If  a 
herring,  in  warm  weather,  be  put  into  ten  gallons  of  arti- 
ficial fea-water,  inftead  of  one,  the  water,  Mr.  Canton  fays, 
will  ftill  become  luminous,  but  its  light  will  not  be  fo 
ftrong. 

Thefe  experiments  confirm  an  obfervation  of  fir  John 
Pringle,  that  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea-water 
haftens  putrefa&ion  ; but  fince  that  precife  quantity  of  fait 
which  promotes  putrefaftion  the  moft,  is  lefs  than  that 
which  is  found  in  fea-water,  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Canton 
obferves,  that  if  the  fea  were  lefs  fait,  it  would  be  more 
luminous.  See  Putrefaction. 

Mr.  Canton  obferved,  as  Mr.  Ant.  Martin  Swed.  Ab- 
hand.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  225.  had  done,  that  feveral  kinds  of 
river-filh  could  not  be  made  to  give  light,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  any  fea-filh  became  luminous.  He 
fays,  however,  that  a piece  of  carp  made  the  water  very 
luminous,  though  the  outfide,  or  fcaly  part  of  it,  did 
not  (hine  at  all.  See  this  fubjett  farther  difcuffed  under 
the  article  Exhibition  of  Light  from  hiving  Animals. 

Sea,  Perils  of  the,  in  Marine  Infurance,  denote,  in  a large 
i'enfe,  all  the  accidents  or  misfortunes  to  which  perfons 
engaged  in  maritime  adventures  are  expofed ; but  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  diftinguifti  the  Ioffes  to  which 
ihips  and  goods  at  fea  are  liable,  by  the  “ immediate  caufes” 
to  which  they  may  be  afcribed.  Accordingly  the  perils  of 
the  fea  mean  only  fuch  accidents  or  misfortunes  as  proceed 
from  mere  fea-damage,  that  is,  fuch  as  arife  from  ftrefs  of 
weather,  winds,  and  waves,  from  lightning  and  tempefts, 
from  rocks  and  fands,  &c.  A lofs  by  the  perils  of  the 
fea  may  therefore  happen,  ill,  by  the  (hip’s  foundering  at 
fea,  in  which  cafe  it  mull  generally  be  total ; or,  2dly,  by 
ftranding,  which  is  either  accidental,  in  confequence  of  the 
(hip’s  being  driven  on  (hore  by  the  winds  and  waves,  or 
voluntary,  where  (he  is  run  a (hore  either  to  prevent  a worfe 
fate,  or  for  fome  fraudulent  purpofe  : this  branding  may  be 
followed  by  (hipwreck,  which  occafions  a total  lofs,  and  if 
the  (hip  be  got  off  in  a condition  to  profecute  her  voyage, 
the  damage  fuftained  and  the  expences  incurred  will  incur 
only  a partial  lofs  of  the  nature  of  a general  average  ; or, 
3dly,  by  the  (hip’s  linking  againft  a funken  rock,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe  under  water,  which  may  occafion  the  fpringing 
of  a leak,  or  abfolute  (hipwreck.  If  a (hip  be  not  heard 
of  within  a reafonable  time,  (he  (hall  be  prefumed  to  have 
foundered  at  fea.  In  fome  countries  there  is  a limitation 
of  time  for  this  prefumption ; thus  in  Spain,  if  a (hip  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  fix  years  from  her  departure  on  a 
voyage  to  or  from  the  Indies,  (he  is  deemed  loft ; but  in 
France,  after  a year  from  the  (hip’s  failing,  in  common 
voyages,  and  two  years  in  diflant  voyages,  the  infured  may 
abandon  and  demand  payment,  without  other  proof  of  lofs. 
In  England  there  is  no  fuch  limitation  of  time.  When  an 
interval,  thought  to  be  reafonable  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  in  maritime  affairs,  has  elapfed,  a liberal  under- 
writer will  pay  his  lofs  ; and  if  there  be  any  ground  for 
doubt,  he  may  either  demand  fecurity  from  the  infured  to 
refund  the  money,  in  cafe  the  (hip  (hould  afterwards  arrive 
fafe,  or  he  may  trull  to  his  remedv  by  aftion,  for  recovering 
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it  back.  If  a (hip  be  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  on  a» 
enemy’s  coaft,  and  be  there  captured,  this  is  a lofs  by 
capture  and  not  by  perils  of  the  fea,  for  which  the  infured 
may  recover  upon  a policy  againft  capture  only  ; and  yet 
it  has  been  holden,  that  capture  is  a lofs  by  the  perils  of 
the  fea,  as  much  as  if  it  were  occafioned  by  lhipwreck  or 
tempeft.  If  (laves  be  thrown  overboard,  on  account  of  % 
fcarcity  of  water,  occafioned  by  the  captain’s  miftaking  hie 
courfe ; this  is  not  a lofs  by  the  perils  of  the  fea.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame,  if  the  (laves  die  for  want  of  food,  occafioned 
by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  voyage.  And  if  a (hip 
be  deftroyed  by  worms,  the  lofs  is  not  attributable  to  perils 
of  the  fea.  As  to  the  cafe  of  throwing  (laves  overboard  in 
order  to  lighten  a (hip  and  preferve  it  in  a dorm,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  juttly  reprobated  by  ferjeant  Mar  (hall.  Every 
thing  on  board,  however  precious,  as  he  humanely  and 
rationally  obferves,  (hould  be  thrown  into  the  fea  fooner 
than  the  meaneft  (lave.  Puffendorff  alfo  maintains,  that 
whoever,  under  pretence  of  faving  the  (hip,  (hall  throw  men 
into  the  fea,  whether  they  be  freemen  or  Haves,  and  whether 
it  be  done  by  or  without  lot,  is  guilty  of  homicide  ; for  no 
man,  in  order  to  fave  his  own  life,  has  a right  to  take  away 
the  life  of  any  other  human  being,  who  does  not  attack 
him. 

If,  by  fome  extraordinary  accident,  as  the  violence  of  the 
winds  or  waves,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  (lip  a cable,  or  a 
cable  be  broke,  and  an  anchor  loft,  or  a fail  or  yard  be 
carried  away,  this  is  a lofs  by  the  perils  of  the  fea  within 
the  policy.  Alfo,  if  animals  be  infured,  their  death,  oc- 
cafioned by  tempefts,  by  the  (hot  of  an  enemy,  by  jettifon 
in  a ftorm,  or  by  any  other  extraordinary  accident,  is  a lofs 
within  the  policy  ; but  it  is  otherwife  if  their  death  be 
owing  to  difeafe.  The  injury  occafioned  by  one  (hip’s  run- 
ning foul  of  another  at  fea,  is  a lofs  within  the  policy,  unlefs 
it  be  imputable  to  the  mifconduA  of  the  mailer  or  mariners 
of  the  (hip  infured.  In  fuch  cafe,  however,  this  mifconduft 
would,  as  ferjeant  Marfhall  conceives,  amount  to  barratry, 
and  the  infurer  would  be  liable  for  the  lofs  ; but  an  adlion 
would  lie  againft  the  matter  of  either  (hip,  to  whom  the 
mifcondudl  is  imputable,  for  the  lofs  which  he  has  occafioned, 
A lofs  occafioned  by  an  accidental  fire,  not  imputable  to 
the  fault  of  the  matter  or  mariners,  is  a lofs  within  the 
policy ; and  in  many  places  the  infurer  is  held  to  be  liable, 
even  when  the  fire  happens  by  the  fault  of  the  matter  or 
mariners  ; but  in  France  the  infurer  is  not  held  anfwerable 
in  fuch  cafe,  unlefs,  by  the  policy,  he  be  liable  for  barratry. 
For  every  lofs  occafioned  by  capture,  whether  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, and  whether  by  friends  or  enemies,  the  infurer  ie 
liable.  Marftiall  on  Infurance,  vol.  ii.  See  Recapture, 
Risk,  and  Salvage. 

Sea -Adder,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  a fea-fiftt 
of  the  acus  kind,  called  by  Willughby  the  acus  lumbriciformit . 
See  Acus  and  Syngnathus. 

It  is  a frnall  fifti  of  a cylindric  (hape,  without  fcales,  and 
of  a greenifh-brown  colour,  with  fome  admixture  of  a 
reddifh-yellow. 

Their  fnout  is  long  and  hollow,  and  the  mouth  opens 
upwards  at  its  end  ; the  eyes  are  frnall,  and  their  iris  red  ; 
the  gills  are  four  on  each  fide,  but  are  covered  by  a mem- 
brane, and  the  whole  body  divided  into  rings  like  the 
common  earth-worm  : it  is  ufually  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill ; it  has  but  one 
fin,  which  is  fituated  on  the  back.  The  anus  is  much  nearer 
the  head,  than  the  tail,  and  under  the  fnout  there  is  always 
a flelhy  tubercle. 

The  fi(h  is  common  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall.  Willughby. 

Sea- Army.  See  Naval  Army, 
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Sea -AJlrolabe.  See  Astrolabe. 

Sea -Banks.  (See  Bank.)  Malicioully  deftroying  fea- 
banks,  by  which  lands  may  be  overflowed,  is  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  by  6 Geo.  II.  c.  25,  and 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

Sea -Bat,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Chastodon  V efpertilio. 

SEA-Bear,  in  Zoology,  the  Phoca  urfma  of  Linnaeus,  called 
alfo  by  fome  writers  the  fea-cat , and  by  Pennant  the  urfne 
feal,  inhabits  together  with  the  fea-lion  and  manati,  from 
June  to  September,  the  ifles  that  are  fcattered  in  the  feas 
between  Kamtfchatka  and  America,  in  order  to  copulate,  and 
bring  forth  their  young  in  full  fecurity.  In  September 
they  quit  their  ftation  in  a very  emaciated  ttate  ; fome  return- 
ing to  the  Afiatic,  and  others  to  the  American  Ihores,  but, 
like  the  fea-otters,  they  are  confined  to  thofe  feas  between 
latitude  50°  and  56°.  Thefe  animals  are  alfo  common  about 
New  Zealand,  Staten-ifland,  New  Georgia,  and  the  Falk- 
land Iflands. 

The  urfine  feals  lead,  during  the  three  months  of  fummer, 
a very  indolent  life  ; they  are  confined  for  feveral  weeks  to 
the  fame  fpot,  fleep  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  eat 
nothing,  and  are  totally  inadfive,  the  employment  of  the 
females  in  fuckling  their  young  excepted.  They  live  in 
families,  each  male  having  from  eight  to  fifty  females,  which 
he  guards  with  jealoufy  ; and  though  they  lie  by  thoufands 
on  the  fhore,  each  family,  confifling  fometimes  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  keeps  itfelf  feparate  from  the  reft. 

The  old  animals,  which  are  deferted  by  t,he  females,  live 
apart,  and  are  exceedingly  fplenetic  and  quarrelfome,  very 
fierce,  and  fo  attached  to  their  old  haunts,  that  they  would 
die  looner  than  quit  them  ; in  defending  thefe,  difcord  is 
fometimes  fpread  through  the  whole  fhore.  The  other 
males  are  alfo  very  irafcible,  and  the  caufes  of  their  difputes 
are  generally  fuch  as  thefe  ; an  attempt  to  feduce  any  of 
their  females,  the  intrufion  of  one  upon  the  ftation  of 
another,  and  interference  in  their  mutual  quarrels.  Their 
battles  are  fevere  and  bloody,  and  when  they  terminate, 
the  combatants  throw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  to  wafh  away 
the  blood. 

The  males  are  very  fond  of  their  young,  of  which  the 
female  generally  brings  but  one  at  a time,  and  never  more 
than  two  : but  they  are  very  tyrannical  towards  the  fe- 
males, which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  fawning  and 
fubmifiive. 

The  fea-bears  fwim  very  fwiftly,  at  the  rate  of  feven  miles 
an  hour  ; when  wounded  will  feize  on  the  boat,  bear  it  away 
with  impetuofity,  and  fometimes  fink  it.  They  can  continue 
a long  time  under  water.  When  they  want  to  climb  the 
rocks,  they  faiten  with  the  fore-paws,  and  draw  themfelves 
up.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  for  a 
fortnight  after  receiving  fuch  wounds  as  would  immediately 
deftroy  any  other  animal. 

The  males  of  this  fpecies  are  much  larger  than  the  females  ; 
their  bodies  are  of  a conical  form,  thick  before,  and  taper- 
ing to  the  tail  ; the  length  of  a large  one  is  eight  feet,  the 
greateft  circumference  five  feet,  and  near  the  tail  twenty 
inches  ; the  weight  8oolbs.  ; the  nofe  proje&s  like  that  of  a 
pug  dog,  but  the  head  riles  fuddenly  ; the  noftrils  are  oval, 
divided  by  a feptum  ; the  lips  thick,  and  in  the  infide  red 
and  ferrated  ; the  whilkers  long  and  white  ; the  teeth,  which 
are  thirty-fix  in  number,  lock  into  each  other  when  the 
mouth  is  clofed  ; the  tongue  bifid  ; the  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  capable  of  being  covered  at  pleafure  with  a 
flelhy  membrane  ; the  ears  are  fmall  and  lharp-pointed  ; the 
length  of  the  fore-legs  is  twenty -four  inches  ; the  feet  are 
formed  with  toes,  but  covered  with  a naked  Ikin,  fo  as  en- 
tirely to  appear  a fhapelefs  mafs ; the  hind-legs  are  twenty- 


two  inches  long,  and  fixed  to  the  body  behind,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  forward,  and  the  feet  are  divided  into 
five  toes  ; the  tail  is  only  two  inches  long  ; the  hair  is  long 
and  rough,  under  which  is  a foft  down  of  a bay  colour  ; 
the  general  colour  of  thefe  animals  is  black,  but  the  hairs  of 
the  old  ones  are  tipt  with  grey.  The  females  are  cinereous. 
The  lkins  of  the  young,  cut  out  of  the  bellies  of  their  dams, 
are  ufeful  for  clothing. 

The  fat  and  flefh  of  the  old  males  are  very  nanfeous,  but 
the  flefh  of  the  females  refembles  lamb,  and  the  young  ones 
roafted  are  as  good  as  fucking-pigs.  Pennant’s  Hift.  Quad, 
vol.  ii.  p.  526,  &c.  See  Phoca  Urfma. 

Sea -Bifet.  See  Bisket. 

Sea- Boat,  in  Naval  Language,  a vefl'el  that  bears  the  fea 
firmly,  without  labouring  heavily,  or  ttraining  her  mafts  or 
rigging. 

Sea -Breaches,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  to  exprefs  the 
overflowing  of  their  low  lands  near  the  fea  by  the  fea- 
water. 

Sea-falt,  moderately  ufed,  is  a great  improvement  to  all 
lands,  but  too  much  of  it  kills  all  forts  of  vegetables, 
except  fuch  as  nature  has  intended  to  live  among  it.  See 
Salt. 

The  fea  breaking  in  upon  lands  thus,  injures  them  greatly. 
The  owner  is  to  flop  the  breach  by  which  it  entered  with  all 
pofiible  diligence,  and  then  trenches  and  drains  muff  be  cut 
through  all  parts  of  the  land  to  carry  the  falt-water  into 
fome  one  low  place,  from  which  it  may  be  emptied  by  means 
of  an  engine  ; or  if  it  be  fmall  in  quantity,  it  may  be  laded 
out  by  hand  over  the  bank  ; or  if  yet  lefs,  the  fun  and  winds 
may  dry  it  away  ; but  in  either  cafe,  the  place  where  it  was 
fuffered  to  reft  muft  be  covered  with  a large  quantity  of  frefh 
earth,  to  take  off  from  the  too  great  faltnefs  of  the  other  ; 
and  the  whole  land  fhould  be  ploughed  for  three  or  four  years, 
to  let  in  the  rains  and  air  to  frefhen  it. 

Sea  -Bream,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  for  the  fifti 
called  by  the  generality  of  authors  th z pagrus  and  phagrus. 
According  to  the  new  fyftem  of  Artedi,  it  is  a fpecies  of 
the  fpari,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  red fparus, 
with  the  Ikin  carried  into  a finus  at  the  roots  of  the  back 
fins,  and  the  pinna  ani.  See  Sparus. 

Sea -Buckthorn,  in  Botany.  See  Hippophae. 

Sea -Brief,  in  Marine  Infurance.  See  S>EA-Letter. 

Sea -Cabbage,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  an  ufe- 
ful garden  plant.  See  Brassica  and  Crambe.  See  alfo 
Sea- Kale. 

Sea -Calf,  Phoca  vitu/ina  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of 
Zoology,  is  the  common  feal,  with  large  black  eyes,  large 
whilkers,  oblong  noftrils,  flat  head  and  nofe,  tongue  forked 
at  the  end,  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  fix  cutting  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  four  in  the  lower,  no  external  ears,  body 
covered  with  thick  Ihort  hair,  fhort  tail,  and  toes  furnifhed 
with  ftrong  lharp  claws  ; its  ufual  length  is  from  five  to  fix 
feet ; the  colour  various  ; dulky,  brindled,  or  fpotted  with 
white  or  yellow.  This  fpecies  inhabits  moft  quarters  of  the 
globe,  but  is  found  in  greateft  number  towards  the  north  and 
fouth ; they  fwarm  near  the  Ardfic  circle,  and  the  lower  parts 
of  South  America,  in  both  oceans  near  the  fouthern  end  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  among  the  floating  ice  as  low  as  lat 
6o°2i'  S. 

They  are  alfo  found  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  the  lake  Aral, 
and  lakes  Baikal  and  Oran,  which  are  frefh  waters,  but 
thefe  are  lefs,  and  more  fat  than  thofe  of  the  falt-water. 
Seals  bring  forth  two  young  at  a time  in  autumn,  which 
are  for  a Ihort  time  white  and  woolly,  and  fuckle  them  till 
they  are  fix  or  feven  weeks  old  in  rocks  or  caverns,  when 
they  take  to  fea  ; as  they  cannot  remain  long  under  water, 

they 
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they  frequently  rife  to  take  breath,  and  often  float  on  the 
waves. 

In  fummer  they  fleep  on  rocks  or  fand  banks  ; if  furprifed, 
they  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  when  at  a diftance  fling  up  the 
fand  with  their  hind  feet,  and  make  a piteous  moaning,  as 
they  fcramble  along  ; and  if  they  are  overtaken,  vigoroufly 
defend  themfelves  with  their  feet  and  teeth  : they  are  foon 
killed  by  a flight  blow  on  the  nofe,  otherwife  they  will  fur- 
vive  many  wounds. 

Thefe  animals  fwim  with  great  ftrength  and  fpeed,  and  in 
their  own  element  fport  without  fear  about  (hips  and  boats, 
which,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  of 
fea-nymphs  and  fyrens.  They  are  gentle  and  docile  ; they 
feed  on  all  forts  of  fifli ; are  themfelves  good  food,  and 
eat  by  voyagers  : they  are  killed  for  the  fake  of  the  oil  made 
from  their  fat,  of  which  a young  feal  will  yield  eight,  gallons  ; 
their  (kins  areufeful  in  making  waiftcoats,  covers  for  trunks, 
and  other  conveniencies  ; and  they  are  the  wealth  of  the 
Greenlanders,  fupplying  them  with  every  neceffary  of  life. 

We  have  a draught  of  this  animal  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  N°  469,  by  Dr.  Parfons,  who  obferves,  that 
Aldrovandus,  Johnlton,  Rondeletius,  and  Gefner,  have  made 
feveral  miftakes  in  the  figures  of  this  creature,  fo  as  to  con- 
vey no  jult  idea  of  it. 

Upon  diffedting  one  of  thefe  animals,  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  bladder,  kidneys,  ureter,  diaphragm,  lungs,  great 
blood-vefl’els,  and  pudenda,  were  like  thofe  of  the  cow  ; the 
hairs  of  the  whifkers  were  very  horny  and  clear  ; the  fpleen 
was  two  feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  very  thin  ; the 
liver  confided  of  fix  lobes,  each  hanging  as  long  and  as  lank 
as  the  fpleen,  with  a very  fm  11  gall-bladder.  The  bead  was 
long  and  flabby  in  its  contexture  in  general,  having  a large 
foramen  ovale,  and  very  great  columns  carnofs.  In  the 
lower  flomach  were  about  four  pounds  weight  of  flinty 
pebbles,  all  fharp  and  angular,  as  if  the  animal  chofe  them 
of  that  form  for  cutting  the  food.  The  uterus  was  of 
the  horned  kind,  each  of  the  cornua  being  thicker  than  the 
body  or  dudt  loading  to  them : the  ovaria  were  very  large, 
being  granulated  on  the  furface  with  the  ova,  Under  a very 
thin  membrane  ; and  the  opening  into  the  tubes  leading  to 
the  cornua  is  a great  hole. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  animal,  are  Ariftotle, 
Pliny,  Aldrovandus,  Rondeletius,  Gefner,  Wolfgangius, 
and  Johndon. 

This  animal  is  viviparous,  and  fuckles  its  young  by  the 
mamilloe,  like  quadrupeds  ; and  its  flefh  is  carnous  and  muf- 
cular.  That  diffedted  by  Dr.  Parfons  was  feven  feet  and  an 
half  long,  though  very  young,  having  fcarcely  any  teeth, 
and  having  four  holes  regularly  placed  about  the  navel, 
which  in  time  became  papillae.  ( See  Phoca  Vitulina. ) See 
a defcription  of  other  fpecies  of  feal,  with  figures,  by  Dr. 
Parfons  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  109,  Sec.  and  Pen- 
nant’s Hift.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  See. 

Sea -Chart.  See  Chart. 

Sea -Clay,  in  Agriculture.,  a muddy  fort  of  clayey  matter 
found  on  the  fhores  and  borders  of  the  fea,  which  is  of  a blackifh 
or  blueifh  appearance,  and  often  of  a very  ftiff  tenacious  qua- 
lity, not  eafily  mixing  with  earthy  foils.  It  moltly  lies  under- 
neath the  fandy  ouzy  matters  that  are  colledted  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations.  See  Sea -Sand. 

In  Lancafhire  they  make  ufe  of  a fat  fort  of  fea-clay,  which 
is  dug  out  clofe  to  the  fhore  on  the  lefs  ItifF  forts  of  land,  when 
in  the  ftate  of  fallow  for  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
200  fingle  horfe  cart-loads  to  the  acre,  and  believe  it  to  an- 
Iwer  better  than  the  common  fea-fand,  or  even  fandy  mud. 
It  may  probably  be  of  a marly  nature. 

Sea -Coajl.  See  Coast. 


Sea -Compafs.  See  Compass. 

Sea-Cow,  in  Zoology  the  Englifh  name  of  the  manati,  a 
fpecies  of  fifli  fo  different  from  all  the  other  cetaceous  tribe, 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  that  Artedi,  in  his  new  fyftem 
of  ichthyology,  allots  it  a peculiar  generical  name,  which  is 
trichecus:  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  it  is  the  Trichecus  manatus, 
which  fee.  This  fpecies  has  thick  lips,  very  fmall  eyes, 
two  fmall  orifices  in  the  place  of  ears  ; neck  fhort.  and 
thicker  than  the  head  ; the  greateft  thicknefs  of  the  body 
is  about  the  fhoulders,  from  which  it  grows  gradually  fmaller 
to  the  tail,  which  lies  horizontally,  being  broad,  and  thick- 
eft  in  the  middle,  and  growing  thinner  to  the  edges,  and 
quite  round.  The  feet  are  placed  at  the  fhoulders  ; beneath 
the  fkins  are  bones  for  five  complete  toes,  and  externally 
are  three  or  four  nails  flat  and  rounded ; near  the  bafe  of 
each  foot  in  the  female  is  a teat ; the  fkin  is  very  thick 
and  hard,  having  a few  hairs  fcattered  over  it,  whence  the 
name  trichecus , formed  of  hair,  and  Thofe 

animals  of  this  fpecies,  that  were  meafured  by  Dampier  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  long;  their  tail 
twenty  inches  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  two  at  the  edges ; and  the  largeft 
of  them  weighed  twelve  hundred  pounds ; but  fome  have 
been  mentioned,  the  length  of  which  has  been  fixteen  feet 
and  a half,  and  even  twenty  feet. 

According  to  Dampier,  thofe  which  inhabit  frefh  waters 
are  much  lefs  than  the  others : they  inhabit  the  rivers  of 
Africa,  from  that  of  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  abound  in  certain  parts  of  the  eaftern  coafts  and  rivers 
of  South  America,  about  the  bay  of  Honduras,  fome  of 
the  greater  Antilles,  the  rivers  of  Oronoque  and  of  the 
Amazons. 

They  fometimes  live  in  the  fea,  and  often  near  the  mouth 
of  fome  river,  into  which  they  come  once  or  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  the  fake  of  feeding  on  the  marine  plants,  and 
they  are  fonder  of  brackifh  or  fweet  water  than  of  the  fait ; 
and  delight  in  fhallow  water  near  low  land,  and  in  places 
fecure  from  furges,  and  where  the  tides  run  gently.  They 
are  faid  to  frolic  and  leap  fometimes  out  of  the  water  to 
a great  height.  Their  flelh  and  fat  are  white,  fweet,  and 
falubrious  ; and  the  tail  of  a young  female  is  much  efteemed, 
and  a fuckling  roafted  highly  delicious.  The  thicker  part 
of  the  fkin,  cut  firft  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  feet, 
ferves  for  whips,  See.  and  becomes  tough,  when  dried,  as 
wood. 

Thefe  animals  are  taken  by  a harpoon  ftuck  in  the  end 
of  a ftaff,  which  the  Indians  ufe  with  great  dexterity.  If 
a female  with  a young  one  is  ftruck,  fire  takes  it  under  its 
fins  or  feet,  and  fhews,  in  extremity,  the  greateft  affedtion 
for  its  offspring  ; and  the  young  one  never  forfakes  its  cap- 
tured parent,  but  becomes  a fure  prey  to  the  harpooner. 

This  animal  is  called  by  Herrera  taurus  marinus,  or  the 
fea-hull,  and  by  others  the  tachas  and  la  donna.  The  French 
call  it  lamantin , or  namentin,  and  the  Portuguefe  pe-zze  mouller. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  fo  ill-fhaped  a creature  as  this 
fhould  have  given  rife  to  the  ftories  of  the  fyrens  and  m'er- 
maids,  the  fea-men  and  fea-women,  yet  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  that  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  thefe  monfters, 
are  owing  to  the  fight  of  this  animal,  and  of  the  common 
feal,  when  railing  their  head  and  fhoulders  above  the  water. 
See  Sea -man. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  deferibed  an  animal  of  this  fpecies ; 
which  he  calls  the  whale-tailed  manati,  and  which  the 
Ruffians  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  the  morjhaia  horoiva,  or 
fea-conv.  This  animal,  whofe  feet  are  merely  pectoral  fins, 
and  ferve  only  for  fwimming,  brings  forth  in  the  water,  and, 
like  the  whale,  fuckles  its  young  in  that  element ; like  the 
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whale,  it  has  no  voice,  and,  like  that  animal,  has  an  hori- 
zontal broad  tail,  without  even  the  rudiments  of  hind  feet. 
It  inhabits  the  feas  about  Bering’s,  and  the  other  Aleutian 
illands,  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America. 

In  calm  weather  thefe  animals  fwim  in  great  droves  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers ; when  hurt,  they  fwim  out  to  the  fea, 
but  foon  return  again.  They  live  in  families  near  one 
another,  each  confiftmg  of  a male,  female,  a half-grown  young 
one,  and  a very  fmall  one  ; the  females  oblige  the  young  to 
fwim  before  them,  while  the  other  old  ones  furround,  and, 
as  it  were,  guard  them  on  all  fides.  The  affe&ion  between 
the  .Ijale  and  female  is  very  great,  for  if  fhe  is  attacked,  he 
Will  defend  heir  to  the  utmoft,  and  if  fhe  is  killed,  will  follow 
her  caresfe  to  the  very  fhore,  and  fwim  for  fome  days  near  the 
place  where  it  was  landed. 

They  copulate  in  the  fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
human  kind,  efpecially  in  calm  weather,  towards  the  even- 
ing ; the  female  fwims  gently  about,  the  male  purfues,  till 
tired  with  wantoning,  fhe  flings  herfelf  on  her  back,  and 
admits  his  embraces  ; the  leonine  and  urfine  feals  copulate 
after  the  fame  manner  on  fhore.  Steller  fays,  they  go  with 
young  above  a year,  and  bring  forth  one  at  a time,  which 
they  fuckle  by  two  teats,  placed  between  the  breafts.  They 
are  very  voracious  and  gluttonous,  and  feed  not  only  on  the 
fuci  that  grow  in  the  fea,  but  fuch  as  are  flung  on  the  edges 
of  the  fhore ; and  when  they  are  filled,  they  fall  afleep  on 
their  backs.  Their  back  and  fides  are  generally  above  water, 
and  as  their  fkin  is  infefled  with  a fpecies  of  loufe  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  numbers  of  gulls  are  continually  perching  on 
their  backs  to  pick  out  the  infe&s. 

They  continue  in  the  Kamtfchatkan  and  American  feas 
the  whol®  fummer,  but  in  winter  are  very  lean.  They  are 
taken  by  harpoons  faltened  to  a ftrong  cord,  but  after  they 
are  ftruck,  it  requires  the  united  force  of  thirty  men  to  draw 
them  on  fhore.  When  one  is  ftruck,  its  companions  repair 
to  its  help,  fome  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  boat,  by 
getting  under  it ; others  will  prefs  down  the  rope,  in  order 
to  break  it,  and  others  ftrike  at  the  harpoons  with  their  tails, 
with  a view  of  getting  it  out,  in  which  artifice  they  fome- 
times  fucceed.  Their  noife  is  like  the  fnorting  of  a horfe, 
which  is  occafioned  by  hard  breathing.  They  are  of  an 
enormous  fize,  fome  being  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  eight 
thoufand  pounds  in  weight ; the  head  is  fmall,  oblong,  and 
almoft  fquare  ; the  noftrils  filled  with  fhort  briftles,  the  lips 
double,  and  the  mouth,  near  the  jun&ion  of  the  jaws,  full  of 
white  tubular  briftles,  which  ferve  to  prevent  the  food  from 
running  out  with  the  water  ; the  lips  are  alfo  furnifhed  with 
briftles,  which  ferve  inftead  of  teeth  to  cut  the  roots  of  the 
fea  plants ; in  the  mouth  there  are  no  teeth,  only  two  flat 
white  bones,  one  above  and  another  below  in  each  jaw,  with 
undulated  furfaces,  which  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  grinders. 
The  eyes  are  fmall ; inftead  of  ears  there  are  two  fmall  ori- 
fices ; the  tongue  is  pointed  and  fmall,  the  neck  is  thick,  and 
the  head  always  hangs  down.  Near  the  fhoulders  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body  is  twelve  feet,  about  the  belly  twenty, 
near  the  tail  four  feet  eight  inches ; the  head  is  thirty-one 
inches,  and  the  neck  nearly  feven  fhet ; which  dimenfions  render 
the  animal  extremely  deformed.  Near  the  fhoulders  are  two 
feet  or  fins,  two  feet  two  inches  long,  without  fingers  or 
nails ; the  tail  is  thick,  ftrong,  and  horizontal,  ending  in  a 
ftiff  black  fin,  flightly  forked.  The  fkin  is  thick  and  black, 
and  full  of  inequalities,  and  fo  hard  as  fcarcely  to  be  cut  with 
an  ax,  without  hair ; beneath  the  fkin  is  a thick  blubber, 
which  taftes,  like  oil  of  almonds.  The  flefh  is  coarfer  than 
beef,  and  will  not  foon  putrefy.  The  young  ones  tafte  like 
veal ; the  fkin  is  ufed  for  (hoes,  and  for  covering  the  fides  of 
boats.  Pennant’s  Hitt.  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  &e. 


The  fea-cow  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  weighs  front 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds,  and  produces  from 
one  to  two  barrels  of  oil,  which  is  boiled  out  of  a fat  fub- 
ftance  that  lies  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh  ; it  carries  its 
young  about  nine  months,  and  feldom  brings  forth  more 
than  one  at  a time.  The  fkin  is  cut  into  flices  of  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  and  exported  to  America  for  carriage- 
traces,  and  to  England  for  glue.  The  teeth  afford  an  in- 
ferior fort  of  ivory,  which  very  foon  turns  yellow.  Philof. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxv.  part  2.  p.  249,  See. 

Sea -Crow,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  common 
people  of  many  counties  of  England  to  the  pewit;  which 
fee. 

Sea -Crow  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Edwards  to  the  cut- 
water of  Catefby  and  Pennant,  and  to  the  black  fkimmer 
of  Latham.  See  Rynchops  Nigra. 

SfA-Cyprefs,  in  the  Vermes  Zoophyta,  a name  given  by 
Ellis  to  the  Sertularia  Cyprejfma  ; which  fee. 

Sea  -Daffodil,  in  Botany.  See  Pancratium. 

SsA-Devil,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the  ranc 
pifeatrix,  or  lophius  pifeatorius  of  Linnaeus  ; a very  remark- 
able fpecies  of  fifh,  ot  a middle  nature  between  the  cartila- 
ginous and  bony  fifties.  See  Lophius  Pifeatorius. 

The  bronchial  holes  are  three  on  each  fide,  which  are 
fituated  deep  in  the  mouth,  and  open  into  marfupia  or  fac» 
culi  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  the  fides  of  which  are  the  bran- 
chioftegse,  having  feveral  long  flender  cartilaginous  bones* 
running  longitudinally  for  their  fupport,  analogous  to  the 
branchioftegal  bones  of  other  fifties  ; and  thefe  facts.  Dr. 
Parfons  conjectures,  may  anfwer  two  ends,  firft,  to  form 
the  membranas  branchioftegae  ; and,  fecondly,  to  make  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  young  till  they  are  able  to  fhift 
for  themfelves.  If  this  end,  he  fays,  was  not  to  be  anfwered, 
the  branchiae  might  have  been  terminated  near  their  origin 
in  the  mouth,  as  in  other  fifties.  If  this  fifh  does  not  bring 
forth  its  young  perfect,  Dr.  Parfons  thinks  there  can  be  no 
life  afligned  for  thefe  facks  ; but  if  they  are  viviparous,  then 
the  young  may  probably  be  harboured  in  them,  being  capable 
of  crawling  into  them,  as  we  may  lee  by  the  pe&oral  webs 
on  the  under  fide  ; befides,  as  thefe  fifties  crawl  on  the  bot- 
toms of  fhoal  places,  watching  and  alluring  their  prey,  the 
young  muft  be  prote&ed  by  the  parent,  till  they  are  able  to 
provide  for  themfelves,  which  may  probably  be  when  they 
grow  too  large  to  enter  into  thefe  marfupise. 

This  fifti  has  either  no  noftrils,  or  elfe  they  are  hid  within 
the  head,  and  has  a fort  of  membranous  rim  running  all 
round  the  commiffures  of  its  fides  and  belly.  Its  flefh, 
when  boiled,  taftes  like  that  of  the  frog.  Willughby’s  Hift, 
Pifc.  p.  $5,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  126,  &c. 

StiA-Dragon,  or  Draco  marinus,  a fpecies  of  Trachinus  ; 
which  fee. 

Sea -Drags,  among  Mariners,  are  fuch  things  as  hang 
over  the  Ihip  in  the  fea,  as  ftiirts,  coats,  and  even  the  boat, 
&c.  when  towed. 

SEA-Eagle,  Aquila  marina,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  the 
raia,  with  a fmooth  body  and  a long  ferrated  fpine  on  a finny 
tail.  See  Raia  Aquila. 

Sea -Eel.  See  Eel  and  Murena. 

Sea  -Egg,  or  Sea-apple,  the  name  of  the  roundifh  centroilia, 
with  crooked  or  felciculated  fpines.  See  Centronia  and 
Echinus. 

Sea -Fans  and  Sea-feathers.  See  Gorsonia  and  Spongia  , 

Sea -Faring,  denotes  the  condition  of  a mariner. 

Sea -Fight.  See  Engagement  and  Signal. 

Sea -.Fir,  a fpecies  of  Sertularia  ; which  fee. 

Sea-Fox,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Eughfti  name  for  a fifti  of  the 
fqualus  kind,  called  alfo  the  fea-ape  ; both  names  being 
5 Si've® 
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'given  on  occafion  of  the  length  of  its  tail  in  proportion  to  the 
body. 

The  old  Greek  writers  have  called  it  alopecia , and  the 
later  vulpes  marina , and  fimia  marina,  whence  the  names  fea- 
fox,  and  fea-ape.  See  .SVa-Fox  and  Squalus  Vulpes. 

Sea -Gage.  See  Altitude  and  Gage. 

Sea -Gate,  at  Sea.  When  two  fhips  are  aboard  one  another, 
by  means  of  a wave  or  billow,  the  feamen  fay,  they  lie  aboard 
owe  another  in  a fea-gate. 

Sea -Goofe,  in  Ornithology,  the  Anas  leucoptera.  See 
Duck. 

Sea -Grape,  in  Botany.  See  Coccoloba. 

Sea -Gudgeon,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh  name  given  to 
the  fi(h  called  by  the  generality  of  writers  gobius  niger,  and 
the  gobius  marinus. 

Artedi,  who  has  made  a genus  of  the  gobii,  excludes  the 
common  gudgeon,  or  golio Jluviatilis,  from  it,  but  he  admits 
this  fifh  as  a genuine  fpecies  of  it. 

Athenaeus  tells  us  of  three  kinds  of  gudgeons,  the  black, 
the  yellow,  and  the  white.  This  feems  to  have  been  very 
plainly  the  black  gudgeon  of  that  author.  Salvian,  in  his 
figure  of  this  filh,  has  given  three  fins  on  the  back,  but  it 
really  has  only  two.  See  Gobius  Niger. 

StLA-Hair,  a fpecies  of  Sertularia  ; which  fee. 

Sea -Hare,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Infers,  the  name  of  the 
lernea ; a fpecies  of  the  Aplyjia  and  alfo  of  the  Tethys ; 
which  fee. 

Sea  -Hen,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
lomwia a web-footed  bird,  common  on  our  coafts,  and 
called  the  guillemot,  or  kiddow.  See  Colymbus  Troile. 

Sea -Holly,  in  Botany.  See  Eryngium. 

Sea -Horfe,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hippo- 
campus, a fpecies  of  the  acus,  according  to  the  older  writers, 
and  one  of  the  fyngnathi  of  Artedi.  See  Syngnathus. 

The  many  idle  tales  reported  of  this  valt  amphibious 
creature,  fuch  as  his  method  of  bleeding  himfelf  when  dif- 
tempered,  his  vomiting  fire  when  enraged,  and  the  like,  have 
made  people,  in  almoft  all  ages,  defirous  of  feeing  the  animal. 
The  Romans  were  fond  of  exhibiting  it  in  their  (hows  of 
wild  beads,  and  the  defcription  Pliny  gave  of  it  from  thence, 
was  all  the  world  knew  of  the  creature  for  many  ages.  That 
author’s  account,  however,  of  its  feeding  on  grafs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  no  way  agrees  with  the  teeth  we  find  its 
mouth  furnilhed  with. 

The  Ikeletons  of  thefe  animals,  as  rare  as  they  are  with  us 
at  prefent  in  their  recent  ftate,  yet  are  found  not  unfrequently, 
in  part  at  leaft,  buried  under  ground,  and  that  at  great  depths. 
The  bones  of  the  head  are  different  from  thofe  of  any  other 
known  animal,  and  when  found  in  fome  parts  of  France,  had 
always  puzzled  the  wits  of  the  naturalifts  there,  who  had  in 
vain  compared  them  with  thofe  of  oxen,  horfes,  &c.  but  at 
length  one  of  the  heads  of  thefe  animals  being  fent  over  to 
France,  cleared  up  the  whole  difficulty.  The  two  jaws  of 
this  weighed  forty-five  pounds,  arul  were  two  feet  long,  a foot 
deep,  and  a foot  and  half  wide. 

It  is  eafy  to  connive  from  this,  that  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  fize  of  the  Bumal  are  not  fabulous,  thefe  bones  cor- 
refponding  very  well  with  them.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1724. 

Sea-horfe  is  alfo  a name  fometimes,  but  improperly,  given 
to  the  river-horfe,  or  hippopotamus. 

Sea-horfe  is  alfo  a name  given  to  that  fpecies  of  feal  called 
walrus. 

Sea  Kale,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a highly 
nutritious  and  palatable  culinary  vegetable.  It  is  an  early 
efculent  plant,  the  young  (hoots  of  which  are  ufed  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  afparagus,  and  may,  it  is  faid,  be  grown, 
by  the  method  of  cultivation  which  is  given  hereafter,  to  a fize 


and  of  a delicacy  of  flavour  greatly  fuperior  to  that  which 
is  commonly  brought  to  the  table.  See  Crambe. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  offered  under  that  term,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  plant  grows  naturally  the  beft  in  a 
fea  fandy  foil,  or  one  which  is  of  a loamy  gravelly  nature 
near  the  (hores  of  the  fea.  In  the  cultivation  of  it  in  the 
garden,  the  improved  method  which  has  lately  been  advifed, 
is  that  of  preparing  the  ground  for  it  by  trenching  it  two 
feet  and  a half  deep,  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  or  in  the 
beginning  of  it : when  not  that  depth  naturally,  and  of  a 
light  quality,  it  is  to  be  made  fo  by  artificial  means,  fuch 
as  the  applying  of  a fuitable  proportion  of  fine  white  land, 
and  very  rotten  vegetable  mould  : if  the  ground  be  wet  in 
the  winter  feafon,  it  (hould  be  completely  drained,  that  np 
water  may  ftagnate  in  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  cultivated 
mould,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  plants  depends  upon  the  dry- 
nefs  and  richnefs  of  the  bottom  foil.  After  which  the 
ground  is  to  be  divided  into  beds,  four  feet  in  width,  with 
alleys  of  eighteen  inches  between  them ; then,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  every  two  feet  each  way,  five  or  fix  feeds  are  to  be 
fowl),  in  a circle  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches.  This  bufinefs  (hould  be  performed  in  a 
ftrifily  regular  and  exaft  manner,  as  the  plants  are  after- 
wards to  be  covered  by  means  of  pots  for  blanching  them, 
and  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  crops  equally  depend  upon 
their  Itanding  at  regular  diitances.  If  the  feeds  which  were 
fown  were  found  and  perfect,  they  will  come  up  and  (hew 
themfelves  in  the  laft  fpring  or  beginning  fummer  months  ; 
which  as  foon  as  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves,  all 
but  three  of  the  ftrongelt  and  belt  plants  (hould  be  taken 
away  from  each  circle ; planting  out  thofe  which  are  pulled 
up,  which,  when  done  by  a careful  hand,  may  be  performed 
fo  as  for  them  to  have  the  whole  of  their  tap-root  in  a fpare 
bed  for  extra  forcing,  or  the  repairs  of  accidents.  The  tur- 
nip fly  and  wire  worm  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft, 
the  latter  by  picking  them  by  the  hand  from  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  former  by  the  ufe  of  lime  laid  round  the 
young  plants  in  a circle.  When  the  fummer  months  prove 
dry  the  beds  (hould  be  plentifully  watered.  As  foon  as  the 
leaves  decay  in  the  autumn  they  (hould  be  cleared  away, 
and  the  beds  be  covered  with  light  fre(h  earth  and  fand  to 
the  thirknefs  of  an  inch  ; the  compoft  thus  ufed  having  laid 
fome  time  in  a heap,  and  been  turned  feveral  times,  fo  as  to 
be  free  from  weeds,  and  the  ova  of  infedts  as  well  as  grubs. 
Upon  the  fandy  loam  drelfing,  about  fix  inches  in  depth  of 
light  (table  litter  is  to  be  applied,  which  completes  the  work 
of  the  fir  ft  year. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  fecond,  when  the  plants  are  begin- 
ning to  pu(h,  the  (table  litter  is  to  be  raked  off,  a little  of 
the  moft  rotten  being  dug  into  the  alleys,  and  another  inch 
depth  of  loam  and  fand  applied.  Cutting  this  year  is  to 
be  refrained  from,  notwithftanding  fome  of  the  plants  may 
rife  ftrong,  and  the  beds  managed  exadtly  as  before  during 
this  winter  feafon. 

In  the  third  feafon,  a little  before  the  plants  begin  to  ftir, 
the  covering  laid  on  for  the  winter  is  to  be  raked  off,  and  an 
inch  in  depth  of  pure  dry  fand  or  fine  gravel  now  laid  on. 
Then  each  circle  of  plants  is  to  be  covered  with  one  of  the 
blanching-pots  already  alluded  to,  preffing  it  firmly  into  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  exclude  all  light  and  air,  as  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  the  (hoots  are  greatly  injured  by  expofure  to 
either  of  them.  When  the  beds  are  twenty-fix  feet  long, 
and  four  wide,  they  will  hold  twenty-four  blanching-pots, 
with  three  plan  s under  each,  making  feventy-two  plants  in 
a bed.  They  are  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  the 
young  ftems  being  cut,  when  about  three  inches  above  the 
ground,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  any  of  the  remain- 
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ing  buds  below,  fome  of  which  will  immediately  begin  to 
fwell.  In  this  way  a fucceflion  of  gatherings  may  be  con- 
tinued for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  after  which  period  the 
plants  are  to  be  uncovered,  and  their  leaves  fuffered  to  grow, 
that  they  may  acquire  and  return  nutriment  to  the  root  for 
the  next  year’s  buds.  When  feeds  are  not  wanted,  the 
flowers  fhould  be  pinched  off  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  as 
long  as  they  appear.  Where  the  expence  of  blanching-pots  is 
objected  to,  the  beds  mult  be  covered  with  a large  portion 
of  loofe  gravel  and  mats  ; but  the  faving  is  trifling,  when  the 
time  and  trouble  of  removing  and  replacing  the  gravel,  for 
the  cutting  of  the  crop  and  fecuring  the  plant,  are  confidered. 
By  this  mode  of  management,  fea-kale  is  faid  to  have  been 
cut  which  meafured  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve  inches  in 
circumference,  and  that  each  blanching-pot  on  the  average 
afforded  a difh  of  it  twice  in  the  feafon. 

The  blanching-pots  for  this  ufe  are  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  fize  as  the  large  bell-glalfes  commonly  employed 
in  market  gardens  for  railing  tender  vegetable  crops,  but 
made  of  the  fame  materials  a.9  the  common  earthenware, 
having  a handle  at  the  top.  They  may  be  about  a foot  and 
a half  in  diameter  at  the  rim  where  they  apply  to  the  ground. 

Forcing  Sea-Kale. — It  is  fuppofed  that  no  vegetable  can 
be  fo  eafily  and  cheaply  forced  as  this,  or  require  fo  little 
trouble ; as  the  dung  is  in  the  finefl  ltate  pofiible  for  fpring 
hot-beds,  after  the  common  crop  has  been  cut  and  gathered. 
The  principal  circumftance  neceffary  in  this  bufinefs,  is  that 
of  being  very  attentive  and  particular  in  guarding  againlt 
too  great  a heat.  The  temperature  under  the  blanching- 
pots  fhould  conftantly  be  kept  as  near  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale  as  pofiible,  and  on  no  account  higher 
than  fixty  at  any  time.  In  this  intention,  in  either  of  the 
two  concluding  months  of  the  year,  as  the  fea-kale  may  be 
wanted  more  early  or  late,  a fuitable  quantity  of  frefh  liable 
dung  fhould  be  collected  and  prepared,  to  cover  both  the 
beds  and  the  alleys  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height ; as 
in  the  quantity  to  be  laid  on,  a great  deal  muff  always  be 
left -to  the  judgment  of  the  gardener,  as  well  as  to  the  flate 
of  the  feafon  as  to  mildnefs  or  feverity. 

It  fhould  invariably  be  well  preffed  down  between  the 
blanching-pots,  heat-ftic.ks  being  placed  at  proper  intervals, 
by  the  occafional  examination  of  which  the  heat  below  will 
be  readily  fhewn.  When  the  dung  has  remained  in  this 
fituation  four  or  five  days,  the  pots  fhould  be  examined  to 
fee  the  flate  of  the  fhoots.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  worms  fpring  above  the  furface,  and  fpoil  the  delicacy 
of  flavour  in  the  young  fhoots.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it 
is  belt  to  cover  it  with  dry  fea-coal  afhes,  which  have  been 
fifted  neither  very  fmall  nor  very  large.  Salt  has  alfo  the 
power  of  deflroying  them  in  an  effe&ual  manner,  without 
injuring  the  fea-kale. 

The  crop,  it  is  faid,  will  be  ready  to  cut  and  gather  in 
three  weeks  or  a month  from  the  firfl  application  of  the 
heat ; but  as  much  danger  and  mifchief  are  the  confequence 
when  this  is  violent,  it  is  advifed  to  begin  foon  enough,  and 
to  force  flowly,  rather  than  in  too  quick  a manner.  It  is 
likewife  neceffary  to  cut  the  leaves  off  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  they  decay,  in  thofe  plants  which  are  intended 
to  be  forced  at  a very  early  period. 

It  is  alfo  fuggefted  that  the  blanching-pots  ufed  in 
forcing  fhould  be  made  in  two  pieces,  the  uppermofl  of 
which  fhould  fit  like  a cap  upon  the  lower ; as  the  crop 
might  then  be  examined  at  all  times  without  disturbing  the 
hot  dung.  See  TranfaClions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

Sea -Lark,  in  Ornithology.  See  Charadrius  Hiaticula, 
and  Emberiza  Mujlelina. 
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Sea -Laurel,  in  Botany.  See  Phyllanthus,  and  Xylo- 
phylla. 

Sea -Laws.  See  Laws  of  Oleron,  Uses  and  Customs 
of  the  Sea,  and  Marine  Insurance. 

Sea -Leech.  See  Hircdella  Marina. 

Sea -Letter,  or  Sea-brief,  in  Marine  Infurance,  one  of  the 
documents  expedled  to  be  found  on  board  of  every  neutral 
fhip.  This  fpecifies  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  from  which  it  comes,  and  its  dellination.  This 
paper,  however,  is  not  fo  neceflary  as  the  paffport,  which 
is  the  permiffion  from  the  neutral  flate  to  the  captain  or 
mailer  of  the  fhip  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  propofed,  and 
ufually  contains  his  name  and  refidence,  the  name,  defcrip- 
tion,  and  deflination  of  the  fhip,  with  fuch  other  matters 
as  the  pradlice  of  the  place  requires.  This  document  is  in- 
difpenfibly  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  every  neutral  fhip. 
Hubner  fays  that  this  is  the  only  paper  that  is  rigoroufly  in- 
filled upon  by  the  Barbary  corlairs,  by  the  produ&ion  of 
which  alone  their  friends  are  protected  from  infult.  The 
paffport  in  mofl  cafes  fupplies  the  place  of  the  fea-letter. 

Sea -Lion,  Phoca  leonina  of  Linnaeus,  in  Zoology,  is  a 
fpecies  of  feal,  which  inhabits  the  feas  about  New  Zealand, 
the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Falkland  Iflands,  and  that 
of  New  Georgia.  The  animals  of  this  fpecies  are  feen  in 
great  numbers  in  June  and  July,  the  breeding  feafon,  on  the 
ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  whither  they  refort  in  order  to 
fuckle  their  young  on  fhore,  and  where  they  continue  till 
September : they  bring  forth  two  at  a time ; and  during 
this  feafon,  the  female  is  very  fierce.  They  arrive  on  the 
breeding  iflands  very  fat  and  full  of  blood,  and  their  blub- 
ber has  been  found  a foot  thick ; one  of  them  has  been 
known  to  yield  a butt  of  oil,  and  the  blood  has  filled  two 
hoglheads. 

Lord  Anfon’s  people  eat  the  flefli,  calling  it  beef  by  way 
of  diflin&ion  from  that  of  the  common  feal,  which  they 
called  lamb.  The  old  animals,  except  at  the  breeding  fea- 
fon, are  very  timid ; and  to  prevent  furprife,  each  herd 
places  a fentinel,  who  gives  certain  fignals  at  the  appear- 
ance of  danger  ; they  affociate  in  families,  like  the  fea-bears, 
and  are  equally  jealous  of  their  miflrefies.  They  are  of  a 
lethargic  nature,  and  fond  of  wallowing  upon  one  another 
in  miry  places  ; they  grunt  like  hogs,  and  fnort  like  horfes. 

During  the  breeding  feafon  they  abftain  from  food,  and 
become  very  lean  ; at  other  times  they  feed  on  fifia  and  the 
fmaller  feals.  The  male  has  a projecting  fnout,  hanging 
five  or  fix  inches  below  the  lower  jaw  ; the  upper  part  con- 
fifls  of  a loofe  wrinkled  flan,  which  the  animal  when  angry 
has  the  power  of  blowing  up,  fo  as  to  give  the  nofe  an 
arched  appearance  ; the  feet  are  fhort  and  dufky,  having 
five  toes  on  each,  furmfhed  with  nails  ; the  hind-feet  appear 
like  laciniated  fins  ; the  eyes  and  the  whifkers  are  large  ; the 
hair  on  the  body  is  fhort  and  of  a dun  colour  ; that  on  the 
neck  a little  longer,  and  the  flcin  very  thick.  The  length 
of  an  old  male  is  twenty  feet,  and  the  greatefl  circumference 
fifteen.  The  nofe  of  the  female  is  blunt  and  tuberous  at 
the  top  ; the  noflrils  wide  ; the  mouth  breaking  very  little 
into  the  jaws  ; two  fmall  cutting  teeth  below  ; two  fmall 
and  two  large  above ; two  canine  teeth,  remote  from  the 
preceding,  five  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  all  the  teeth  conic  ; 
the  eyes  oblique  and  fmall ; no  auricles ; the  fore-legs 
twenty  inches  long ; the  toes  furnifhed  with  oblong  flat 
nails  ; the  hind  parts,  inflead  of  legs,  divided  into  two  great 
bifurcated  fins  ; no  tail ; and  the  whole  covered  with  fhort 
rufl-coloured  hair.  The  length  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of 
the  fins  is  four  yards,  and  the  greatell  circumference  two 
and  a half.  Pennant’s  Hill,  of  Quad.  vol.  ii.  p.  531.  See 
Phoca  leonina. 
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SEA-Z,o«/e,  pediculus  marinus , a name  given  to  the  Mo- 
lucca crab. 

Sea -Lungs,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  Infeds,  the  Englifh  name  of 
a fpecies  of  medufa. 

Sea -Man.  We  have  many  accounts,  even  from  authors 
of  credit,  of  fomething  refembling  the  human  figure  feen 
at  fea,  and  fancy  has  carried  them  to  fuch  a height,  that  the 
truth  of  the  description  is  loft  in  moft  of  them. 

The  fyrens,  which  we  have  accounts  of  even  in  Bartho- 
lin, and  the  fea-man,  or  homo  marinus , as  it  was  called,  feen 
and  deferibed  by  Barchewitz,  give  the  greateft  credit  to  the 
ftory  ; but  writers  are  fo  fond  of  telling  marvellous  things, 
that  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  the  reading. 

The  general  defcription  of  the  fea-man  is,  that  from  the 
navel  downwards  the  whole  is  only  a fhapelefs  lump  of  flefh, 
without  any  the  leaft  mark,  either  of  limbs,  fins,  or  tail. 
On  the  breaft  there  ftand  two  pe&oral  fins,  which  are  each 
compofed  of  five  bones  or  rays,  refembling  the  human  hand, 
and  connefted  together  by  a membrane  like  the  toes  of  a 
duck,  or  fome  other  water-fowl’s  foot. 

Thefe  fins  are  what  have  the  appearance  of  fomething 
human,  and  when  feen  about  the  bofom  of  a white-bellied 
fifh,  may  betaken  for  hands  with  Ihort  arms,  and  the  refem- 
blance  of  a head  is  eafily  fancied.  Thefe  fins  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  kind  of  fifh  ; but  the  manati  or  fea-cow,  the 
rana  pifcatrix  or  lophius,  and  many  others,  have  them.  It  is 
probable,  from  moft  of  the  accounts  we  have,  that  the 
manati,  or  fea-cow,  is  the  creature  which,  being  feen  railing 
its  head  above  water  at  a diitance,  and  extending  thefe 
peftoral  fins,  which  are  what  it  fwims  with,  has  given  rife 
to  the  idea  of  the  upper  parts  of  a human  figure. 

As  to  the  defcription  of  a fhapelefs  lump  of  flefh  making 
up  the  lower  part  of  the  animal,  it  feems  too  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  nature  in  all  other  fea-animals,  to  have  any 
foundation  in  reality,  and  probably  was  only  the  invention 
of  the  defcriber,  to  make  out  what  he  did  not  fee  above 
water. 

It  is  true,  that  Barchewitz  takes  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  fea-man,  or  homo  marinus,  he  defcribes,  was  a 
wholly  different  creature  from  the  fea-cow  ; but  his  defcrip- 
tion of  it  carries  too  little  the  air  of  any  thing  in  nature,  to 
meet  with  an  eafy  credit. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  fo  judicious  a writer  as  Artedi 
fhould  give  any  faith  to  the  exiftence  of  fo  ftrange  a fifh  as 
this,  but  he  mentions  it  with  a great  air  of  diftruft,  and 
wifhes  a more  perfect  hiftory  of  it,  if  it  any  where  exifts. 

The  public  are  often  impofed  upon  by  cheats,  who  fhew 
different  things  under  the  name  of  fea-men,  mermaids,  and 
fyrens  ; but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  generality  of  thefe 
creatures,  thus  fhewn,  by  the  lateft  inftance  among  us,  they 
are  very  wretched  counterfeits  indeed.  This  creature  was 
faid  to  be  a young  mermaid  taken  on  the  Acapulca  fhore, 
and  maintained  its  credit  fo  well  in  London,  as  to  afford 
the  proprietor  a comfortable  fubfiftence  for  ten  months 
among  us,  though  no  other  than  a human  foetus  of  about 
eight  months,  with  a hydrocephalus  head,  and  with  the 
two  legs  growing  together,  and  covered  by  one  common 
membrane  : the  toes  of  this  foetus  were  beat  out  into  a re- 
femblance  of  fins. 

Sea -Mark,  a point  and  confpicuous  place  diftinguiftied 
at  fea.  See  Land -Mark,  Beacon,  and  Buoy. 

Sea-A/o/}.  See  Coralline  and  Conferva. 

Sea -Moufe,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  Infects,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  aphrodita. 

Sea -Mud,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  muddy  depofition 
which  is  often  taking  place  on  the  ftiores  and  coaits  of  the 
fea,  and  which  occafionally  forms  a conftituent  part  of  the 


foil  of  the  lands  in  fuch  neighbourhoods.  In  fome  inftances 
it  is  of  a rich  improving  quality,  but  in  the  other  cafes  it 
partakes  of  a clayey  unproductive  nature,  efpecially  that 
which  is  of  a black,  tough,  crude  defcription.  In  fome 
places  where  this  material  is  found  of  ufe  as  a manure,  they 
diftinguifh  it  into  two  kinds,  or  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
furface,  and  called  green-fod  mud,  or  fludge,  and  that  which 
is  railed  or  taken  before  it  is  covered  with  green  fward, 
denominated  fob  mud.  The  former  is  by  much  the  richeft 
and  ftrongeft  as  manure,  therefore  the  belt  calculated  for 
application  in  this  way,  where  it  can  be  procured. 

It  is  fometimes  employed  in  preference  to  marie,  though 
that  fubftance  may  be  more  ready  at  hand,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  roods  to  the  ftatute  acre,  being  laid  on  the 
lay  ground  in  autumn,  that  is  to  be  broken  up  in  the  follow- 
ing fpring  months.  It  is  mottly  got  by  digging  it  up  only 
one  ipit  depth  from  the  furface.  After  being  fpread  out, 
and  well  broken  down  and  reduced,  it  is  turned  down  into 
the  foil  by  the  plough.  It  is  ufeful  for  oat,  barley,  po- 
tatoe,  and  wheat  crops,  producing  a large  return.  It  is 
alfo  very  durable  as  a lubftance  of  this  nature,  lading 
longer  even  than  marie,  and  being  never  liable  to  injure 
grais-lands.  This  fort  of  rich  fea-mud  is  moftly  met  with 
on  the  banks  or  fhores  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea,  but  in  other  cafes 
its  fertilizing  properties  are  often  lefs  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  muddy  matter  which  is  combined  with  fandy  mate- 
rials on  the  fea-coafts  in  fome  diftridls,  is  alfo  found  of  great 
utility  as  a manure. 

SEA-Nettle.  See  Nettle. 

Sea -Oak.  See  Wreck,  and  Fucus. 

Sea -Officer.  See  Officer. 

Sea -Onion,  in  Botany.  See  Scilla. 

Sea -Otter.  See  Otter. 

Sea -Oufe,  in  Agriculture,  a rich  fort  of  mud  or  depofition 
railed  from  the  fea-flrores  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which  has  been  found  in  many  cafes  of  much  ufe  as  a 
manure.  It  might  probably  be  found  good,  and  jn  large 
quantities,  in  many  fituations  on  the  fea-coafts,  where  it 
has  not  yet  been  thought  of  by  the  farmer.  As  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  of  its  poflefling  a highly  enriching 
property*  it  fhould  be  diligently  provided  in  all  places 
where  it  can  be  had.  It  is  ftated,  in  the  Norfolk  Agri- 
cultural Survey,  that  Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Colterfhal,  ufes  much 
fea-oufy  mud  feraped  up  by  the  bear  from  the  bottom  of 
Yarmouth  Haven.  He  lays  on  forty  loads  per  acre,  and 
has  thus  manured  feventy  acres ; the  improvement  is  very 
great.  It  was  found  on  trial  that  it  is  a calcareous  oufy-mud  ; 
and  that  on  fealds  or  burning-places,  and  fand  or  gravel,  it 
forms  a cold  bottom,  and  is  an  effeftual  cure.  Fifty  loads 
per  acre  of  fea-oufe  have  been  ufed  on  the  upland  loams  of 
Warham  with  very  great  fuccefs ; fuperior  crops  the  con- 
fequence.  And  another  fubftance  may  be  confidered  under 
this  head,  though  in  the  above  Agricultural  Survey  it  has 
been  deferibed  under  that  of  fea-weed,  which  it  does  not 
feem  fo  properly  to  belong  to.  It  is  found  on  the  coaft  at 
Thornham,  being  marked  in  Mr.  Faden’s  map  of  the  coun- 
try for  what  is  termed  crabs,  fealps,  and  oak-roots.  It  is 
ftated  by  the  writer  on  examining  it,  to  be  obvioufly  the 
ruins  of  a foreft  of  large  trees,  the  ftubs  and  roots  remaining, 
but  in  fuch  a ftate  of  decay,  that  with  a fpade  he  dug  into 
the  centre  of  many,  and  might  have  done  of  all,  with  as 
much  facility  as  into  a mafs  of  butter.  Where  the  flumps 
are  not  found  on  digging,  a black  mafs  of  vegetable  fibres, 
apparently  confifting  of  decayed  branches,  leaves,  rufhes, 
flags,  & c.  is  turned  up  : to  what  depth  this  vegetable 
ftratum  extends,  has  not  been  afeertained,  but  at  fome 
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creeks  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fea  at  low  water,  there  is  a 
very  fine  foapy  fea-oufe  at  two  or  three  feet  depth  : the 
extent  of  this  once  fylvan  region,  which  every  common 
tide  now  covers,  can  fcarcely  be  lefs,  in  one  place  only, 
than  from  five  to  fix  hundred  acres.  There  is  not  an  ap- 
pearance of  any  tree  lying  at  prefent  from  the  ftump,  as 
if  blown  down  or  left  after  falling,  but  rather  that  of 
a foreft  cut  down  in  hafte,  the  ftems  cleared  and  hurried 
away,  leaving  the  branches  to  rot ; but  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture. It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not,  as  he  is  in- 
formed, any  mention  of  this  ruined  foreft  in  the  old 
hiltorians  of  the  county  ; nor  does  tradition  offer  the  leait 
conjecture  or  report  on  the  fubjeCt.  Trees,  roots,  and 
ftumps,  are  very  common  in  bogs,  wherever  found ; but 
here  is  not  the  trace  of  any  thing  like  a bog,  the  earth  is 
folid,  and  all  a fine  oufe,  or  fea-clayey  mud.  It  is  added 
that  Mr.  Rilhton  viewed  thefe  relics  with  the  eye  of  a 
farmer ; for  experiment,  he  fent  his  carts  down  for  feme, 
and  fpread  ten  loads  per  acre  of  it,  for  turnips  : it  anfwered 
perfectly,  and  on  comparifon  equalled  his  yard-dung,  and 
alfo  rape-cake.  In  another  experiment,  he  manured  two 
acres  for  wheat,  with  a compoft,  confifting  of  nine  loads  of 
this  weed,  (or  oufe,)  and  three  chaldrons  of  lime  mixed  ; 
one  acre  with  yard-muck  ; one  acre  with  tallow-chandlers’ 
graves,  fixteen  bufhels,  and  the  reft  of  the  piece  with  rape- 
cake  ; the  graves  were,  in  effeCt,  far  beyond  all  the  reft ; 
between  which  the  difference  was  not  very  perceptible. 
The  expence  only  is.  per  load  ; but  if  a barge  was  floated 
to  the  fpot,  and  anchored  when  the  tide  was  in,  for  loading 
at  low  water,  it  might  be  procured  at.  a much  cheaper  rate. 
And  it  is  fuggefted,  that  this  ingenious  cultivator  has 
opened  a real  mine  to  fuch  farmers  as  (hall  have  the  faga- 
city  to  dig  in  it : it  appears  aftonifhing,  he  thinks,  that 
none  of  them  lhould  long  ago  have  made  the  fame  experi- 
ment, and  confequently  have  profited  by  fo  beneficial  a 
vicinity. 

Without  doubt,  by  proper  examination,  other  fituations 
might  be  found  to  afford  fubftances  that  might  prove  ufeful 
as  manures. 

Sea -Owl,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  many  to  that 
fi(h  which  we  more  ufually  call  the  lump-fjh , the  lumpus  of 
Willughby,  &c.  and  the  cyclopterus  of  Artedi.  See  Cy- 
CLOPTErus  lumpus. 

Sea- Pea,  in  Botany.  See  Pisum. 

Sea -Pearch,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Perca. 

Sea -Pen.  See  Sea-PEti. 

Sea -Pheafant,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
duck  kind,  but  differing  from  all  the  other  fpecies  in  the 
(hape  of  its  tail,  which  has  two  long  feathers  ftauding  out 
beyond  the  reft,  and  terminating  in  a point.  It  is  called 
more  generally  the  cracker.  See  Duck. 

Sea -Pie.  See  Pica  marina,  and  Hasmatopus  ojlralegus. 

Sea -Pigeon-Pea,  in  Botany.  See  Sophora. 

Sea- Pike,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Esox  belone. 

Sea -Pink,  in  Botany.  See  Cerastium. 

Sea -Plants,  a denomination  comprehending  thofe  marine 
productions  which  are  formed  by  infefts,  and  which  properly 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom  : however,  they  fo  much 
refemble  vegetables  in  their  form,  that  they  have  been  long 
taken  for  plants  called  by  this  name,  and  claffed  under  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Count  Marfigli,  who  was  at  indefatigable  pains  to  collect 
the  various  fea-plants  of  feveral  places,  divides  all  thefe  pro- 
ductions, which  he  referred  to  the  rank  of  vegetables,  into 
three  claffes.  The  firft  clafs  contains  the  foft  or  herbaceous 
ones  ; fuch  are  the  alga,  called  Jea-wrecks,  the  fucufes  or 
fea-oaks,  the  fea-moffes  or  conferva,  and  the  different  fpecies 


of  fpunges  : the  fecond  clafs  comprehends  thofe  that  are 
ligneous,  or  of  a woody  hardnefs,  which  were  called  litho - 
phyta  by  the  ancients,  as  if  their  hardnefs  approached  to 
that  of  (tones  ; thefe,  Marfigli  fays,  confift  of  two  fub- 
ftances,  a cortical  and  an  internal ; the  cortical  part,  while 
in  the  fea,  is  foft,  but  in  drying  becomes  as  hard  as  chalk, 
and  eafily  crumbles  between  the  fingers ; the  internal  fub- 
ttance  feems  more  of  the  nature  of  horn  than  of  wood  ; 
when  burnt  it  throws  out  a fpume,  or  froth,  like  that  which 
horns  or  feathers  of  animals  yield  in  the  fire,  and  their  fmell 
in  burning  is  of  the  fame  kind  ; the  branches  of  thefe  are 
very  pliable,  bending  in  the  manner  of  whalebone,  and  giving 
the  fame  refiftance  to  a knife  in  cutting.  The  third  clafs 
comprehends  thofe  plants  which  are  of  the  hardnefs  of  done, 
and  which  lhould  properly  be  called  the  lithophyta:  thefe 
are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  coral,  madrepora,  and  the  like. 

Marfigli  endeavours  to  explain  the  differences  of  thefe 
feveral  fubftances,  and  to  account  for  the  manner  of  their 
receiving  nouri(hment,  agreeably  to  the  fyftem  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time,  and  which  appropriated  them  to  the  clafs 
of  vegetables.  Marfigli,  Hift.  Phyf.  de  la  Mer.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  Par.  1710. 

By  later  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  has  been  fuffi. 
ciently  demonftrated  by  M.  Peyffonnel,  Bernard  de  Juffieu, 
Donati,  &c.  that  thofe  marine  fubftances  which  Marfigli 
thought  to  be  plants,  are  the  work  ana  habitation  of  animals,. 
See  on  this  fubjeft  the  articles  Coral,  and  Corallines. 

Dr.  Lifter  apprehends,  that  thofe  fubftances,  which  in 
his  time  were  thought  to  be  fea-plants,  ferve  to  render  a 
great  deal  of  the  fea-water  frelh,  and  give  it  in  mifts  to  the 
clouds,  whence  it  again  falls  on  the  earth : this  is  eafily 
proved  by  experiment,  thus ; if  a quantity  of  fea-water 
be  put  into  a long  glafs  body,  and  into  it  there  be  put  a 
large  and  vigorous  fea-plant,  fuch  3s  the  common  fea- 
wreck,  and  the  head  placed  on  the  glafs,  and  a receiver 
fitted  for  it  without  cutting  the  joints,  there  will  daily  diftil 
into  the  receiver,  without  giving  any  fire  below,  a clear  and 
fweet  water,  frefli  and  potable,  and  without  any  difagree- 
able  or  unwholefome  quality.  The  quantity  is  but  fmall 
that  is  obtained  in  this  way,  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
fame  manner  a very  immenfe  quantity  of  the  fea-water  is 
every  hour  made  frelh,  and  railed  up  into  the  air  from  the 
infinite  number  of  plants  that  grow  in  it.  Dr.  Lifter  even 
thinks  that  the  tropic  winds,  which  blow  conftantly  one  way, 
may  be  owing  to  this  fort  of  caufe.  Philo f.  Tranf.  N°  1 56. 
See  Tropic  winds. 

Sea -Purflane,  in  Botany.  See  Atriplex. 

Sea-  Quadrant.  See  Back -Jlajf,  and  Quadrant. 

Sea -Room,  denotes  a fufficient  diftance  from  the  coaft,  as 
well  as  from  any  rock  and  (hallows,  by  which  a (hip  may 
drive  or  feud  without  danger  of  (hipwreck. 

Sea -Salt.  See  Salt. 

Sea -Sand.  See  Sand,  and  Common  Salt. 

Sea -Sand,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  fand  which  is 
thrown  up  in  the  creeks  and  other  places  on  the  coafts  of  the 
fea,  and  which  is  often  very  ufeful  as  manure.  The  fea- 
fand,  which  is  thrown  up  in  creeks  and  other  places,  is  very 
rich  and  proper  for  this  purpofe.  In  the  weftern  parts  of 
England,  which  lie  upon  the  fea-coafts,  very  great  advan- 
tage is  made  of  it.  The  fragments  of  fea-(hells,  which  are 
always  in  great  abundance  in  this  fand,  add  to  its  virtues ; 
it  being  always  the  more  efteemed  by  farmers,  the  more  of 
thefe  fragments  there  are  among  it.  The  fand  of  this  fort, 
which  is  ufed  as  a manure  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
is  of  three  kinds  : that  about  Plymouth,  and  feme  other 
of  the  fouthern  coafts,  is  of  a blue-grey  colour,  like  allies, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  (hells  of  raufcles,  and  other 
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fifn  of  that  or  the  like  colour,  being  broken  and  mixed  with 
it  in  great  quantity.  Weftward,  near  the  Land’s-End,  the 
fea-fand  is  very  white ; and  about  the  ifles  of  Scilly  it  is 
very  gliftening,  with  fmall  particles  of  talc.  On  the  coalts 
of  the  North  fea  the  fand  is  yellowifli,  brown,  or  reddifh, 
and  contains  fo  great  a quantity  of  fragments  of  cockle-fhells, 
that  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of  them.  That  fort 
of  fea-fand  is  accounted  belt,  which  is  of  a reddifh  colour  : 
the  next  in  value  to  this  is  the  blueifh,  and  the  white  is  the 
worft.  This  kind  of  fand  is  the  beft  when  taken  up  from 
under  the  water,  or  from  fand-banks,  which  are  covered  by 
every  tide.  And  it  is  remarked,  that  the  fmall-grained 
fand  is  the  mod  fudden  in  its  operation,  and  it  is  therefore 
beft  for  the  tenant  who  is  only  to  take  three  or  four  crops  ; 
but  that  the  coarfe,  or  large-grained  fand,  is  much  better 
for  the  landlord,  as  the  good  it  does  lafts  many  years. 
Where  fand  is  dredged  out  of  the  fea,  it  is  ufually  much 
dearer  than  where  it  is  taken  from  fand-banks. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Lancafhire,  and  in  Cornwall,  the 
more  light  forts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea-fhores,  are 
in  many  cafes  much  improved  by  the  application  of  fea-fand 
upon  them.  The  pradtice  is  to  lay  it  on  in  a pretty  thick 
manner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  with  the 
foil,  by  the  different  ploughings  before  the  wheat  is  fown. 
In  this  way  large  crops  are  often  afforded,  and  the  effedts 
of  the  dreffing  laft  feveral  years.  It  is  likewife  found  very 
beneficial  when  applied  thinly  over  the  furface  of  grafs-lands 
in  rendering  the  herbage  more  fine  and  fweet.  It  is  a fub- 
ftance  that  might  in  many  fituations  be  much  more  exten- 
fively  made  ufe  of  than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe.  See 
Sand,  Shelly. 

This  fort  of  fand  is  confidered  as  a vaft  treafure  by  the 
farmers  in  fome  parts  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  as  has 
been  already  hinted  at,  efpecially  where  the  fea-coaft  is 
extenfive.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fiibftance  that  feeds  the 
corn,  as  well  as  pulfe-crops  and  roots,  well,  and  which  is 
highly  ufeful  on  pafture-Iand  ; it  being  material  to  the  value 
of  farms  whether  they  are  near  to  or  remote  from  it.  It 
is,  however,  procured  from  great  diftances  in  fome  cafes. 
Its  goodnefs  greatly  depends,  however,  upon  the  quantity 
of  calcareous  and  animal  matter  which  it  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  mechanical  effedfs  which  it  affords  ; with  fome  kinds 
of  it,  flimy,  earthy,  ligneous  vegetable,  and  animal  matter, 
are  combined,  in  which  cafe  it  is  denominated  lig  or  liggan, 
and  thought  of  great  value  for  potatoe  crops.  The  large- 
fized  coral  fand  is  fuppofed  the  mofl  lafting  in  its  effedts ; 
but  the  fmaller  grained  and  fhelly  forts  are  extenfively  ufed 
in  fome  places. 

When  this  fort  of  fand  is  applied  alone,  either  on  tillage 
or  grafs-land,  it  is  called  clean  landing  ; but  it  is  more 
ufually  laid  on  in  mixture  with  earth  and  dung  in  the  way  of 
a compoft.  It  is  employed  in  all  the  proportions  of  from 
three  hundred  to  thirty  facks  of  fixteen  gallons  each,  to  the 
cuftomary  acre  of  that  diftridf.  Its  utility  depends  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  lands,  being  more  beneficial  on  the 
moory  and  the  thinner  forts  of  foil,  than  on  the  deep  loamy 
kinds. 

It  is  computed  that  more  than  54,000  cart-loads  of  it  are 
taken  from  the  harbour  of  Padftow  alone,  and  that  the  ex- 
pence of  land-carriage  for  this  article  only,  for  the  whole 
diftridl,  is  more  than  30,000/.  a-year. 

In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Lancafter, 
lea-fand  was  formerly  much  had  recourfe  to  on  tillage  and 
other  land,  as  has  been  feen  above,  but  it  has  lately  been  lefs 
employed.  They  apply  it  from  80  to  300  or  400  Angle 
horfe  cart-loads  to  the  cuftomary  acre,  every  ten  or  twelve 
years,  moftly  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  dry  fea-fand  was 
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formerly  made  ufe  of,  but  very  feldom  at  prefent,  as  the 
muddy,  or  that  dug  from  fome  depth,  and  intermixed  with 
mud,  is  now  found  much  better.  It  is  of  a blackifh  ap- 
pearance, and  faid  to  laft  longer  in  the  foil,  and  produce 
better  crops  than  the  common  fand.  In  one  trial,  the 
muddy  fort  had  vaftly  the  advantage,  both  in  the  immediate 
and  future  crops.  It  is  fometimes,  likewife,  laid  upon  the 
grafs,  it  is  faid,  with  good  and  lafting  effedfs.  In  three 
fmall  trials  made  with  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stainbank,  it 
feemed  however  to  be  of  little  utility.  He  applied  it  on 
two  ridges,  on  common  pafture,  on  meadow  and  on 
ploughed  land,  in  the  quantity  of  200  Angle  horfe  cart-loads 
to  the  cuftomary  acre  of  each,  and  found  not  the  leaft  alter- 
ation or  improvement  in  the  crops  of  any  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  remarked,  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the 
North  Riding  of  York,  that  in  many  cafes  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fea,  ufe  has  been  made  of  fea-fand  as  a manure  with  con- 
ftant  fuccefs,  and  that  for  the  diftridts  of  Cleaveland,  and 
the  coaft  where  the  wet  adhefive  clays  want  draining  and 
breaking,  and  in  naoft  parts  of  which  it  might  be  eafily  pro- 
cured, it  would  be  equally  ufeful.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
there  difregarded  in  confequence  of  its  great  plenty,  and 
being  capable  of  being  provided  without  expencc.  See 
Sand. 

SEA-Scorp'ton.  See  Scorpio. 

Sea -Serpent.  See  Sea-SuAKE. 

SEA-Shells,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  as  are  formed  and  dug 
from  the  creeks  and  bays  on  the  fea-coaft.  They  are  con- 
ftantly  very  beneficial  in  improving  land  in  all  fituations 
where  they  are  met  with  in  fufficient  quantity.  But  the 
great  ufe  of  marine  {hells  is  more  {hewn  in  the  following 
paffage  in  the  ftatiftical  account  of  the  parifli  of  Kirkma- 
breck,  in  Galloway.  The  principal  manure  ufed  there 
for  improving  land  is  fea-fhells,  of  which  there  is  an  almoft 
inexhauftible  quantity,  not  only  within  the  high-water  mark 
on  this  fide  of  Wigton  bay,  but  alfo  in  the  dry  land,  feveral 
hundred  yards  from  the  fhore.  Thefe  fhells  are  fold  at  five- 
pence  per  ton,  twenty-five  of  which  are  fufficient  for  an  acre  ; 
and  prove  a cheap  and.  excellent  manure,  preferable  to  either 
lime  or  marie.  Many  thoufand  tons  of  thefe  {hells  are  an- 
nually carried  (by  velfels  conftantly  employed  in  the  bufinefs) 
all  round  the  coaft,  and  fometimes  even  to  the  Ifle  of  Man. 
Thefe  {hells  have  been  ufed  with  great  advantage  for  the  im- 
provement of  barren  heathy  land,  infomuch,  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  in  this  parifli,  originally  not  worth  more  than 
2 s.  per  acre,  have  been  made  worth  from  icu.  to  1 ^s.  per  acre. 
Yet  this,  like  every  other  advantage  that  is  eafily  attained, 
is  not  duly  prized ; for  upwards  of  one  thoufand  acres  in 
this  parifli,  though  capable  of  cultivation,  lie  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  covered  with  heath,  and  almoft  good  for  nothing. 
A little  calculation  might  ferve  to  fliew  landlords,  that  on 
nothing  could  they  lay  out  their  money  to  fo  much  advantage. 
As  for  a tenant,  where  he  has  only  a leafe  for  nineteen  years, 
and  perhaps  his  encouragement  not  great  otherwife,  it  cannot 
be  expedfed  he  {hould  do  much  in  the  cultivation  of  barren 
land.  The  tenant,  however,  might  well  lay  thefe  fea-fhells 
on  land  already  cultivated.  This  hint  {hould  be  duly  at- 
tended to  by  the  cultivators  of  fuch  lands,  in  fituations  where 
fuch  manures  can  be  readily  provided.  It  is  obferved,  that 
in  LochTarbet  there  is  an  immenfe  number  of  oyfter-fhells, 
almoft  unmixed  with  any  fand,  when  the  thin  ftratum  above 
them  is  removed  : the  exteHt  of  this  aftonifhing  mafs  of  {hells 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  it  can  never  be  exhaufted. 
A vaft  tradt  of  improveable  mooriffi  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, may,  fome  time  or  other,  {hew  that  Providence  did  not 
place  this  fund  of  manure  in  vain  fo  near  it.  For  fuch 
moorifli  heathy  ground,  thefe  fea-ftiells  are  the  fitteft  ma- 
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nure,  but  their  ufe  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  it.  In  order 
to  make  the  carriage  lighter,  and  the  effedt  the  quicker, 
perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while  to  burn  them  firfl,  as  is 
fometimes  done  to  marie.  The  kiln  might  be  made  with 
one  or  two  eyes,  running  into  it  about  half  way  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  fome  flags  or  Hones  rudely  arched  over  them,  the 
kiln  then  filled  with  (hells,  and  fed  with  fire  for  a day  or  two, 
as  might  be  found  neceffary.  Lime  is  burned  in  this  way 
in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days,  and  (hells  already  in  a 
mouldering  (late,  would  take  much  lefs  both  of  time  and 
fuel.  The  operation  would  not  be  hindered  by  the  tides,  as 
thefe  (hells  are  Found  alfo  under  the  furface  beyond  the  fea- 
mark.  Stratums  of  thefe  oyfler-lhells  are  alfo  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Caoles  port ; but  there  (fo  (low  is  the 
progrefs  of  the  improvement ! ) they  have  not  yet  begun  to 
ufe  them  as  manure  : probably  the  time  is  not  diflant  when 
thefe  fea-(hells  will  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  be 
carried  at  lead  along  all  the  (bores  of  Kintyre. 

And  it  is  dated  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  Norfolk,  that  in  Eaft  Winch  and  Weft  Bilney,  and  Scat- 
tered for  ten  miles  to  W allington,  there  is  a remarkable  bed 
of  oyfier-(hells  in  fea-mud ; the  farmers  ufe  them  at  the  rate 
of  ten  loads  an  acre  for  turnips,  which  are  a very  good 
drefling ; they  are  of  particular  efficacy  on  land  worn  out 
by  corn.  Mr.  Forfter  feveral  years  ago  laid  twenty  loads 
an  acre  on  fome  worn-out  land,  and  they  had  an  amazing 
effedt  in  producing  grafs,  when  laid  down  in  feeds,  giving  a 
deep  luxuriant  hue  like  good  dung  : the  benefit  very  great 
at  the  prefent  time.  They  are  found  within  two  feet  of  the 
furface,  and  as  deep  as  they  have  dug,  water  having  (lopped 
them  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  deep.  They  are  ufed  again 
and  again  on  the  fame  land,  and  with  the  fame  effedt.  At 
Eafi  Winch,  Mr.  Crowe  has  acres  together  of  this  mod  va- 
luable manure.  They  fall  to  powder  on  being  ftirred.  All  fea 
materials  of  this  nature  (hould  conffantly  be  well  attended 
to,  and  colledted  when  wanted  to  be  employed  as  manure  by 
the  farmer.  Where  they  are  in  a folid  Hate,  they  only  re- 
quire to  be  in  fome  meafure  broken  down  into  a fort  of  coarfe 
powder.  See  Sand  and  Shells. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  firH  mentioned  dillridt,  the 
price  of  the  (hells  is  now  higher  than  it  was  formerly. 

Sea -Sicknefs  is  faid  to  be  prevented  by  drinking  fea-water 
mixed  with  wine. 

SltA-Side-Grape,  in  Botany.  See  Coccoloba. 

S>EA-Spleeniuort,  or  Polypody,  a name  given  by  Ellis  to 
the  Sertularia  lichenajlrum. 

SEA-Sun-Crown,  American.  See  American,  See. 

Sea-i Swallow,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  Jlerna  hi- 
rundo,  common  on  our  coafis.  See  Sterna. 

Sea -Tamarifk,  a name  given  by  Ellis  to  the  Sertularia  ta- 
marijka. 

Sea  -Tangle,  in  Agriculture.  This  is  another  name  by  which 
thefea-weed  which  is  ufuallymade  ufe  of  as  a manure  is  known 
in  fome  diflridts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  north,  where  it  is 
fometimes  colledled,  and  applied,  either  in  its  Ample  Hate,  or 
when  made  up  into  compoH  with  fome  fort  of  earthy  fub- 
Hance.  See  Sea -Weed. 

Se A-Turtle  Dove.  See  Sea-Turtle  Dove. 

Sea -Wall,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of  wall  or  defence 
which  is  thrown  up  and  provided  againil  the  fea  on  the  dif- 
ferent coaHs  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  formed  of  various 
kinds  of  materials,  according  to  the  nature  of  thefituation 
and  circumfiances,  fuch  as  thofe  of  earth,  Hones,  (hells, 
ltrong  gravel,  and  many  other  matters,  fo  as  to  conllitute  a 
fort  of  embankment.  See  Embankment  and  Embanking. 

Walls  or  banks  of  this  nature  (hould  conflantly  have  a 
good  degree  of  (lope  backwards,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
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materials  may  be  which  are  employed  in  their  conffrudtioe, 
as  this  form  always  affords  great  fafety  and  protection  to 
them.  The  bafes  or  foundations  of  them  (hould  Kkewife  be 
fecurely  laid,  and  well  guarded  and  protected  by  every  poffi- 
ble  convenient  means  which  their  fituations  and  circumfiances 
will  admit  of ; and  the  internal  parts  have  a fufficient  weight 
of  earthy  or  other  matter  thrown  up  and  laid  againil  them, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  weight  of  the  water  during  the 
time  of  the  tides.  In  Effex,  Mr.  B.  Dudley  is  faid  to  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a new  direction  to  a (Lifting  bank  of 
(hells,  as  a guard  to  a fea-wall,  which  had  been  newly  re- 
paired and  was  much  expofed,  and  by  that  means  to  convert 
it  into  this  fort  of  defence  and  fecurity,  which  he  accom- 
pli(hed  in  the  following  manner ; a faggot-hedge  was  made 
in  the  ouze,  in  order  to  retain  the  (hell-fand,  which  being 
found  to  have  taken  effedt,  a fecond  was  formed.  The 
(helly  bank,  it  is  faid,  (Lifted,  though  (lowly,  according  to 
his  intention,  and  that  he  had  the  rational  expectation  of 
fully  availing  himfelf  of  it  to  Hrengthen  his  wall,  at  little 
more  expence  than  that  of  thinking.  It  is  fuggefted,  that 
opportunities  of  this  nature  frequently  prefent  themfelves, 
but  are  wholly  negledted  and  turned  to  no  account. 

It  might  not  be  an  objedt  unworthy  of  attention,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  have  a general  commillion  of  fewers,  See.  for  the 
repairs  and  prefervation  of  fea-walls  along  the  coaff,  which 
protedt  lands  the  molt  capable  of  improvement  from  the  de- 
ltrudtive  inundations  of  the  fea-water,  which  leave  fuch  fatal 
well-known  effedts  behind,  that  the  ground  is  not  worth  the 
tillage  for  fome  years  after  being  overflown,  and,  befides,  the 
expence  and  trouble  that  may  have  been  laid  out  upon  it  are 
mofily  for  ever  loff.  As  the  matter  now  Hands,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  manage  their  own  walls 
according  to  their  own  difcretion,by  which  means  the  negledt 
or  inattention  of  an  individual  may  caufe,  not  only  ruin  to 
himfelf,  but  many  of  his  more  careful  neighbours,  and  fpread 
a general  difirefs  around  him.  This  is  the  Hate  of  the  cafe 
in  the  above  county,  and  in  others  it  is  probably  much  the 
fame,  where  they  border  on  the  fea. 

Sea  -Ware,  in  Agriculture,  a term  frequently  applied  to  the 
weed  thrown  up  by  the  fea  in  many  fituation3,  and  which  is 
colledled  and  made  ufe  of  as  a manure,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  the  quercus  marina,  and  has  often  the  names  of 
fea-wreck,  fea-tangle,  &c.  See  Sea  -Weed. 

Sea  -Water,  that  briny  bitterifh  fluid  which  conflitutes  the 
fea.  See  Water. 

Sea  -Water,  in  Agriculture;  that  which  is  brought  by  the 
fea,  and  much  impregnated  by  faline  matters.  It  is  fug- 
gefledin  the  Argyleflrire  Agricultural  Survey,  that  as  it  is 
known  that  fait  is  beneficial  as  a manure,  fea-water,  which 
is  found  to  contain  it  in  the  proportion  of  about  a bu(hel  to 
a ton,  may  alfo  be  recommended  in  the  fame  view.  And 
that,  from  its  promoting  putrefadtion,  it  may  be  applied  to 
peat -earth,  dung-heaps,  and  compofis,  with  much  advantage 
in  many  fituations.  This  fort  of  water,  where  it  flagnates 
for  any  length  of  time  on  land,  is,  however,  found  to  be 
very  injurious.  See  Salt- Water. 

Sea  -Weeds,  in  Botany,  the  Submerfed  Algae  of  fome 
fcientific  writers,  are  fuch  cryptogamic  plants  as  grow  under 
water,  in  the  fea,  fixed  by  their  bafe,  originally,  to  fome 
rock,  Hone,  or  (hell,  but  often  found  floating  without  any 
attachment.  Their  feeds  are,  in  many  inllances,  known, 
but  the  economy  of  their  fructification  has  not  yet  been  fa- 
tisfadtorily  explained,  nctwithfianding  the  labours  of  Reau- 
mur, Gmelin,  Gasrtner,  Correa  de  Serra,  Velley,  Turner, 
and  others.  See  Conferva,  Fucus,  Ulva,  See. 

Sea -Weed,  in  Agriculture,  the  wreck  or  weed  thrown  up 
by  the  water  on  the  fea-coafls,  and  fometimes  cut  from  their 
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fSdes.  It  is  the  plant  known  by  the  name  of  quercus  marina* 
And  it  is  a material  much  ufed  as  a manure  in  fome  diftrifts, 
as  thofe  of  Kent,  and  the  northern  counties,  as  well  as  in 
theiflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  It  is  found  to  become 
tender  and  eafily  reduced  by  remaining  fome  time  in  heaps, 
and  taking  on  the  procefs  of  fermentation.  It  is  Itrongly 
impregnated  with  faline  matters,  and  of  courfe  proves  a be- 
neficial application  for  land. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  in  the  praftice  of  Mr.  Rudd 
in  Yorklhire,  to  anfwer  well  in  compofition  with  kelp,  allies, 
flam  from  the  alum-works,  and  lime,  the  whole  being  mixed 
up  with  earth.  But  in  many  places  it  is  made  ufe  of  in  its 
Ample  itate,  after  having  undergone  a degree  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  after  being  incorporated  with  yard-dung.  In  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylelhire  it  is  Hated,  that  along 
all  the  coafts  it  is  much  ufed  as  a manure,  though  not  always 
valued  as  much  as  it  ought.  Its  effects  are  not  fo  tailing  as 
that  of  dung,  nor  is  it  fo  great  when  laid  on  in  winter  as  in 
April  or  May,  when  it  is  riper,  and  more  impregnated  with 
falts.  What  comes  alhore  during  fummer  after  the  ground 
is  fown,  the  more  careful  farmers  gather  into  heaps,  or 
fpread  on  lay-grounds.  In  either  way  it  turns  to  little  ac- 
count. Much  of  the  heaps  melt  away,  and  much  of  what 
is  fpread  dries  and  Ihrivels  to  nothing.  If  mixed  with 
earth,  mofs,  fern,  weeds,  &c.  in  a compoft,  it  would  pro- 
duce a quick  and  ftrong  fermentation,  and  all  its  juices  would 
be  preferved.  This  is  the  way  to  make  the  moft  of  this  great 
gift  of  Providence,  and  the  farmer  and  cottager  both  Ihould 
thus  increafe  their  llore  of  manure  wherever  it  can  be 
done. 

It  is  likewife  noticed,  that  in  the  above  iflands,  where  this 
weed  has  been  long  employed,  it  is  cut  twice  in  the  year,  the 
firft  cutting  in  February  or  March  being  applied  as  a manure 
on  the  pafture  grounds,  nurfery  lands,  and  thofe  fown  with 
barley.  It  is  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  two  cart-loads, 
weighing  two  thoufand  pounds  each,  with  fix  carts  of  liable 
dung  to  a 1000  feet  fquare.  The  fecond  cutting,  which  is 
performed  in  July,  is  laid  to  dry  on  the  fea-lhore,  and  after- 
wards made  ufe  of  as  fuel  ; the  alhes  of  which  are  found  an 
admirable  manure,  efpecially  on  lliff  land.  It  is  fpread  over 
the  furface  of  the  land  in  the  winter  feafon,  or  early  in  the 
fpriog,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  a bulhel  to  the  perch. 
It  is  faid  to  have  a great  effeft  in  giving  a full  ear  to  the  grain, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  laid. 

But  it  has  not  yet  been  afcertained  upon  what  forts  ©f 
land  the  weed  in  its  Ample  ftate  has  the  moft  effeft.  It  is 
found  to  afford  great  vigour  of  growth  to  plants  in  all  kinds. 
It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  have  little  effect  beyond 
the  immediate  crop  ; but  when  duly  blended  and  incorpo- 
rated with  other  proper  earthy  or  other  materials,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  more  lafting  in  its  effefts,  and  to  be  more 
proper  in  this  application.  See  Manure. 

The  plants  of  this  fort,  however,  which  are  made  ufe 
of  as  manure  on  the  fea-coatts  of  this  country  and  Ireland, 
confift  of  many  diftinft  fpecies  of  fuel,  alga , and  conferva, 
according  as  they  prevail  in  different  parts.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  found  by  different  proceffes,  in  the  common  fucus, 
which  is  commonly  the  moft  abundant  of  any  on  our  fea- 
coafts,  in  one  mode  one-eighth  of  gelatinous  fubftance  fimilar 
to  mucilage,  and  in  treating  it  another  way,  nearly  four-fifths 
of  its  weight  of  water,  but  no  ammonia  ; the  alhes  contained 
fea-falt,  carbonate  of  foda,  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
gafeous  matter  was  fmall,  and  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  gafeous 
oxyd  of  carbon,  and  a little  hydro-carbonate. 

This  manure  is  faid  to  be  tranfient  in  its  effefts  on  land, 
not  lafting  more  than  a fingle  crop,  which  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  from  the  large  proportion  of  water,  or  the  ele- 


ments of  water,  which  it  contains.  It  decays,  on  expofure 
to  the  atmofphere,  without  any  heat  being  produced,  feeming 
to  melt  down  as  it  were,  and  diffolve  away.  A large  heap 
has  been  known  to  be  wholly  reduced  to  a little  black  fibrous 
matter  in  lels  than  two  years.  The  firmed  part  of  a fucus 
being  let  remain  in  ajar  with  atmofpheric  air  for  a fortnight, 
became  much  Ihrivelled,  and  the  fides  of  thejar  covered  with 
dew,  the  air  being  found  to  have  loft  oxygen,  and  to  con- 
tain carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  buffering  this  fort  of  weed  to  ferment  before  it  is 
ufed,  is  thought  wholly  unneceffary,  as  there  is  no  fibrous 
matter  rendered  foluble  in  the  procefs,  and  a portion  of  the 
manure  is  loft.  The  practice  of  the  bell  farmers  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  this  country,  is  faid  to  be  that  of  ufing  it 
asfrelh  as  it  can  be  had,  and  that  the  refults  of  this  method 
are  exaftly  in  conformity  to  the  theory  of  its  operation. 
“ The  carbonic  acid  formed  by  its  incipient  fermentation  mull 
be  partly  diffolved  by  the  water  fet  free  in  the  fame  procefs  ; 
and  thusbecome  capable  of  abforption  by  the  roots  of  plants.  ” 
That  the  effefts  of  this  weed  as  a manure  mull  chiefly  depend 
upon  this  carbonic  acid,  and  the  foluble  mucilage  it  contains  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  “ fome  fucus  which  had  fermented 
fo  as  to  have  loft  about  half  its  weight,  afforded  lefs  than 
one-twelfth  of  mucilaginous  matter,  from  which  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  fome  of  this  fubftance  is  deftroyed  in 
fermentation.” 

There  is  unqueftionably  a great  lofs  fuftained  in  this  and 
perhaps  other  ways,  where  earthy  matters  are  not  ufed 
with  it. 

Si  A- Willow,  a name  given  by  Ellis  to  the  Gergonia 
anceps. 

Sea -Worms.  See  Worms. 

Sea  -Worthy,  in  Marine  Infurance,  a term  applied  to  a 
ftiip,  denoting  that  {he  is  “ tight,  {launch,  and  ftrong,  pro- 
perly manned,  and  provided  with  all  {lores,”  fo  as  to  be  in 
all  refpefts  fit  for  the  intended  voyage.  In  every  infurance, 
either  on  {hip  or  goods,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that 
fuch  is  the  ftate  of  the  {hip,  fo  that  the  infurer  may  gain 
the  premium  for  indemnifying  the  infured  againtt  certain 
contingencies  ; for  if  the  {hip  is  incapable  of  performing  the 
voyage,  there  is  no  poffibility  that  the  infurer  ftiould  gain 
the  premium ; and  in  that  cafe,  the  contraft,  on  his  part, 
would  be  without  confideration,  and  confequently  void. 
The  infurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  infured  againft 
“ the  extraordinary  and  unforefeen  perils”  of  the  fea ; and 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  any  man  would  infure 
againft  thofe  perils,  but  in  the  confidence  that  the  {hip  is  in 
a condition  to  encounter  the  “ ordinary  perils,”  to  which 
every  {hip  muft  be  expofed  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  voyage 
propofed.  In  France  every  {hip  is  furveyed,  before  the 
commencement  of  her  voyage,  by  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  who  make  their  report ; but  the  report  upon  fuch 
furvey  was  not  fufficient  proof  of  fea-worthinefs,  and  it  ftill 
refted  with  the  infurers  to  {hew  the  contrary.  A {hip 
fhould  be  prefumed  not  to  have  been  fea-worthy,  unlefs  it 
be  made  to  appear  that  her  difability  arofe  from  fea-damage, 
or  other  misfortune.  It  is  a wholefome  rule,  all  circum- 
ftances  confidered,  fays  ferjeant  Marftiall,  that  the  infured 
{hall  be  held  to  pretty  ftrift  and  cogent  proof  of  the  {hip’s 
being  fea-worthy,  fit  for  performing  the  voyage  infured, 
with  the  propofed  cargo  on  board,  and  in  all  refpefts  fit 
for  the  trade  in  which  Ihe  is  intended  to  be  employed.  It 
is  alfo  a wholefome  rule,  that  this  proof  {hall  not  only  be 
cogent  and  ftrong  to  Ihew  the  {hip’s  fufficiency  at  the  time 
when  {he  failed,  but  alfo  that  the  infured  (hall  bring  forward 
all  the  evidence  which  he  has  upon  this  fubjeft  ; particularly 
what  relates  to  the  ftate  {he  was  in  when  the  lofs  happened, 
S 2 a? 
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or  when  fhe  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage.  If  any  thing  fhould  be  withheld,  which  the  in- 
fured  might  have  produced,  it  will  always  throw  great  fuf- 
picion  en  his  cafe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
the  rafts  of  the  cafe,  that  the  lofs  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  fea-damage,  or  any  other  unforefeen  misfortune,  but  yet 
the  infurers  mean  to  allege  that  the  Ihip  at  her  departure  was 
not  fea-worthy,  the  onus  probandi  will  lie  on  them.  This 
feems  to  be  the  fimpleit  rule ; and  the  fimpleft  rules  are 
always  the  beft,  particularly  in  matters  of  commerce.  If  it 
be  clearly  afcertained  that  the  Ihip,  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture, was  not  in  a condition  to  perform  the  voyage  in- 
jured, neither  the  innocence  nor  ignorance  of  the  infured, 
nor  any  precautions  he  may  have  taken  to  make  her  fea- 
worthy,  will  avail  him  againft  the  breach  of  his  implied 
warranty.  If  the  Ihip  be  not  fea-worthy,  the  policy  will 
be  void,  though  both  the  infured  and  the  captain  believed 
her  to  be  fea-worthy  ; and  though  the  infurers  knew  the 
ftate  fhe  was  in  as  well  as  the  owners.  Where  the  goods 
infured  have  fuftained  a damage  in  the  voyage,  from  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  Ihip,  the  queftion,  whether  the  owner  or 
mafter  of  the  (hip  be  liable  to  make  good  the  lofs,  depends 
on  the  queflion  whether  the  Ihip  was  in  a condition  to  per- 
form her  voyage  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  or  became 
defeftive  from  ftrefs  of  weather  and  the  perils  of  the  fea. 
But  it  is  fufficient  if  the  {hip  be  fea-worthy  at  the  time  of 
her  failing.  She  may  ceafe  to  be  fo  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  her  departure,  and  yet  the  underwriters  will  con- 
tinue liable.  The  quellion,  however,  in  fuch  cafes,  will 
always  be,  whether  her  difability  arofe  from  any  defeft 
exilling  before  her  departure,  or  from  a caufe  which  occa- 
fioned  it  afterwards.  But  if  a Ihip,  within  a day  or  two 
after  her  departure,  become  leaky  and  founder  at  fea,  or  be 
obliged  to  put  back,  without  any  vifible  or  adequate  caufe 
to  produce  fuch  an  effeft,  the  natural  prefumption  is,  that 
fire  was  not  fea-worthy  when  {he  failed ; and  it  will  then 
be  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  {hew  the  ftate  {he  was  in  at 
that  time. 

It  is  unnecefiary  to  make  any  reprefentation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  {hip  to  the  infurer,  previous  to  the  effefting  of 
the  policy ; for  it  is  a rule  that  no  reprefentation  need  be 
made  of  matters  relating  to  the  rifle  which  are  covered  by  a 
warranty. 

But  a Ihip,  to  be  fea-worthy,  muft  not  only  be  tight, 
ftaunch,  and  ftrong,  and  provided  with  all  neceffary  {lores 
for  the  voyage  propofed  ; it  is,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
a condition  or  warranty,  implied  in  the  contraft,  that  the 
{hip  {hall  be  properly  manned,  by  perfons  of  competent  {kill 
and  ability  to  navigate  her.  And  therefore,  if  fhe  be  fuf- 
fered  to  fail  in  a river,  or  other  place  of  difficult  navigation, 
without  a pilot  properly  qualified,  the  underwriters  will  be 
difeharged ; for  this  is  a breach  of  the  above  condition. 
Marlhall’s  Treatife  on  Infurance,  vol.  ii.  See  Ship  and 
Warranty. 

Sea -Wrach,  the  name  by  which  the  fea-weed,  collefted 
and  prepared  for  manure,  is  known  in  fome  places.  See 
Sea  -Weed  and  Wreck. 

It  is  faid  to  be  fed  upon  by  ffieep  and  black  cattle,  in 
fome  places ; eating  it  from  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows, 
in  its  falteft  ftate,  during  the  ebbing  of  the  tides.  As  a 
manure,  it  is  often  ufed  frefli  with  earth  and  fand  in  a fort 
of  compoft,  without  any  lofs. 

Sea -Take.  See  Yoke. 

Sea,  Head.  Sea  Head  Sea. 

Sea,  High.  See  High. 

Sea,  Lie  under  the.  See  Lying. 

Sea,  Paeifc.  See  Pacific. 


Sea,  Reflux  of  the.  See  Reflux. 

Sea,  Trough  of  the.  See  Trough. 

Sea,  Under  the.  See  Under. 

Sea,  in  Geography.  See  Cea. 

Sea  of  Kubbeer , Deria  Kubbeer,  a fait  lake,  or  rather 
marfh,  of  the  Perfian  empire,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
which  runs  from  caft  to  weft  about  150  miles,  being  in 
fome  places  upwards  of  35  miles  in  breadth.  The  roads 
through  this  morafs  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  ; and  the 
unfortunate  wanderer  runs  the  rifk  of  either  perifhing  in  the 
fwamps,  or  dying  of  thirft  and  heat. 

SEABANKORI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Kiangari. 

SEABASTICOCK,  a river  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
which  runs  into  the  Kennebeck,  N.  lat.  44.0  a6'.  W.  lone-. 
69°  45'- 

SEABROOK.  See  Saybrook. 

Seabrook,  a townfhip  of  New  Hampfhire,  in  Rocking- 
ham county  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Newbury  Port ; incorporated 
in  1768,  and  containing  776  inhabitants. 

SEADEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Arrah. 

SEAFORD,  a borough  and  market-town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Flexborough,  rape  of  Pevenfey,  and  county  of 
Suffex,  is  fituated  at  the  diflance  of  46  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Chichefler,  and  59  miles  S.S.E.  from  London.  It  was 
formerly  a large  town,  and  had  four  churches  and  chapels  ; 
but  is  now  only  a fmall  fifhing  place,  defended  by  a weak 
fort,  “ erefted  rather  for  political  than  military  purpofes.” 
Seaford  fent  members  to  parliament  as  a borough  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  ceafed 
to  exercife  that  privilege,  till  reftored  and  made  a member 
of  the  town  and  port  of  Haftings  by  Charles  I.  The  cor- 
poration confifts  of  a bailiff,  twelve  jurats,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen.  The  bailiff  is  the  returning  officer  at 
eleftions,  fome  of  which  have  been  contefted  with  great 
virulence,  and  have  been  the  fubjefts  of  parliamentary  invefti- 
gation.  By  the  laft  decifion  ( 19th  March  1792),  the  right 
of  eleftion  was  declared  to  be  “ in  the  inhabitants  houfe- 
keepers  of  the  faid  town  and  port,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  and 
in  them  only.”  The  market-day  here  is  Saturday,  and 
there  are  two  annual  fairs  on  the  13th  March  and  the  25th 
July.  According  to  the  population  cenfus  of  1811,  Sea- 
ford contained  162  houfes,  and  1001  inhabitants.  Hiftory 
of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  3 vols.  8vo.  1793. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiv.  by  N.  Shoberb, 
1813. 

SEAFORTHIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown, 
in  honour  of  Francis  lord  Seaforth,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and 
F.R.S.  Ed.,  late  governor  of  Barbadoes,  a liberal  and  very 
intelligent  cultivator  and  patron  of  botany,  who  has  en- 
riched the  gardens  of  Britain  with  numerous  Weft  Indian 
rarities,  and  whofe  recent  death  is  juftly  deplored  by  all 
who  have  a due  refpeft  for  talents  or  virtue. — Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  267. — Clafs  and  order,  Polygamia  Mono- 
ecia.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma  pennatifolia. 

Efl’.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  three-cleft.  Corolla  deeply  three- 
cleft.  Stamens  numerous.  Germen  with  one  feed.  Stig- 
mas three.  Berry  oval.  Seed  ftriated.  Albumen  finuous. 
Embryo  at  the  bafe. 

Some  flowers  have  an  abortive  piftil ; other  intermediate 
folitary  ones  are  entirely  female. 

1.  S.  elegans.  Elegant  Seaforthia. — Obferved  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  A large  and 
handfome  palm,  with  pinnate  leaves  ; the  leaflets  plaited  and 
folded,  jagged  at  the  extremity.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Caryota  (fee  that  article),  but  effentially  different  in 
9 the 
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the  ftru&ure  of  the  germen,  and  fituation  of  the  em- 
bryo. 

SEAGAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hirabad. 

SEAGRIM,  the  common  name  fometimes  given  to  a 
troublefome  field  weed.  See  Ragwort. 

SEAH,  in  JewiJ h Antiquity,  a meafure  of  capacity  con- 
taining fix  cabs.  See  Cab  and  Measures. 

SEA-HORSE  Island,  in  Geography,  an  Hand  in  Hud- 
fon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  62°.  W.  long.  920  50'. 

Sea-horse  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  of  a peninfula  in 
Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  64°.  W.  long.  82°  lob 

SEAKONNET  Rocks,  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Rhode 
Hand,  in  the  entrance  of  Naraganfett  bay. 

SEAL,  Sigillum,  a puncheon,  or  piece  of  metal,  or 
other  matter,  ufually  either  round  or  oval,  on  which  are  en- 
graven the  arms,  device,  &c.  of  fome  prince,  ttate,  com- 
munity, magiitrate,  or  private  perfon,  often  with  a legend 
or  infcription ; the  impreffion  of  which  in  wax  lerves  to 
make  a6ls,  inftruments,  &c.  authentic. 

The  king’s  great  feal  is  that  by  which  all  patents,  corn- 
millions,  warrants,  &c.  coming  from  the  king  are  fealed : 
this  confifts  of  two  imprefiions,  one  being  the  feal  itfelf, 
with  the  effigies  of  the  king  ftamped  upon  it ; the  other  has 
an  impreffion  of  the  king’s  arms  in  the  figure  of  a target,  for 
matters  of  fmaller  moment,  as  certificates,  &c.  that  are 
ufually  pleaded  fub  pede  Jigi/li. 

The  keeping  of  this  feal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  high 
chancellor,  who  is  hence  alfo  denominated  lord  keeper. 

The  office  of  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  whofe 
authority  by  5 Eliz.  c.  18.  is  declared  to  be  exaftly  the 
fame,  is  with  us  at  this  day  created  by  the  mere  delivery 
of  the  king’s  great  feal  into  his  cuftody,  without  writ  or 
patent. 

The  king’s  privy-feal  is  a feal  ufually  firft  fet  to  grants 
that  are  to  pafs  the  great  feal.  See  Patents. 

The  ufe  of  feals  is  very  ancient,  an  inftance  of  which 
occurs  in  Daniel,  chap.  vi.  17.  But  feals  are  Hill  older 
than  this ; for  Jezebel,  in  1 Kings,  chap.  xxi.  feals  the 
orders  (he  fent  for  Naboth’s  death  with  the  king’s  ring. 
See  alfo  Jerem.  xxxii.  10,  &c. 

In  effeft,  as  the  ancient  feals  were  all  engraven  on  the 
collets,  ftones,  & c.  of  rings,  and  as  the  original  ufe  of 
rings,  it  is  alferted,  was  only  to  be  in  readinefs  for  the  feal- 
ing  of  adls,  inftruments,  &c.  feals  fhould  feem  to  be  as 
ancient  as  rings  themfelves. 

Thefe  fealing  rings,  called  annuli  Jlgnatorii,  Jigillares,  ciro - 
graphi  or  cerographi,  it  is  faid  by  ancient  authors,  were  firft 
invented  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  not  content  to  fhut 
their  chefts,  armories,  See.  with  keys,  added  feals  to  them  ; 
and  to  this  end,  at  firft  they  made  ufe  of  worm-eaten  wood, 
the  imprefiions  of  which  they  took  on  wax,  or  foft  earth  ; 
but  they  at  length  found  the  art  of  engraving  figures,  or 
rings,  the  imprefiions  of  which  they  took  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. This,  however,  muft  be  granted,  that  even  in  Mofes’s 
time,  the  art  of  engraving,  not  only  on  metals,  but  alfo  on 
precious  ftones,  was  known. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ring  had  any  other 
ufe  among  the  primitive  Jews  befides  ornament : but  at 
length  it  was  ufed  to  feal  inftruments,  contrails,  diplomas, 
letters,  Sec.  inftances  of  which  we  have  in  the  firft  book  of 
Kings,  xxi.  8.  Either,  viii.  10.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  lib.  i. 
Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  Juft.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  iii.  where  we  learn, 
the  keeping  of  the  emperor’s  feal  was  become  a particular 
office.  Lucian  adds,  that  Alexander  gave  his  feal  to  Per- 
diccas,  thereby  appointing  him  his  fucceffor. 

Pliny  obferves,  that  in  his  time  there  were  no  feals  ufed 


any  where  but  in  the  Roman  empire.  At  Rome,  he  tells 
us,  they  were  become  of  abfolute  neceffity,  infomuch  that 
a teftament  was  null  without  the  teftator’s  feal,  and  the  feals 
of  feven  witneffes  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
had  any  fuch  things  as  public  feals;  nor  that  their  edifts 
and  contrails  were  fealed,  not  even  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
perors. 

In  France  the  cuftom  anciently  was,  inftead  of  figning 
their  inftruments,  & c.  only  to  feal  them  ; as  appears  from 
an  infinity  of  ancient  charters,  which  are  not  figned  at  all ; 
the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  thofe  days  very  few  people 
were  able  to  write ; fcarcely  any  body,  indeed,  could  read 
and  write  but  clerks  ; and  the  cuftom  continued  when  learn- 
ing made  its  way  among  them,  though  the  reafon  for  doing 
it  had  ceafed. 

In  England,  the  firft  fealed  charter  we  find  extant  is  that 
of  Edward  the  Confelfor,  upon  his  founding  of  Weftminfter 
Abbey ; yet  we  read  of  feals  in  the  MS.  hiltory  of  king 
Offa. 

And  fir  Edward  Coke  relies  on  an  inftance  of  king  Ed- 
wyn’s  making  ufe  of  a feal  about  an  hundred  years  before 
the  Conqueft  ; though  fome  have  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  this  charter,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  fealing  was  not 
then  in  common  ufe. 

Before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Englilh 
did  not  feal  with  wax,  but  only  made  a golden  crofs  on  the 
parchment,  and  fometimes  an  impreffion  on  a piece  of  lead, 
which  hung  to  the  grant  with  a filken  firing,  and  was  deemed 
an  abundant  authorizing  of  the  grant  itfelf,  without  either 
figning  or  witneffes. 

This  pradlice  of  affixing  the  fign  of  the  crofs  proceeded 
from  their  inability  to  write  ; which  is  honeftly  avowed  by 
Caedwalla,  a Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  charters  : 
“ propria  manu  pro  ignorantia  literarum  fignum  fan 61s; 
crucis  expreffi  et  fubferipfi.” 

The  fame  circumftance  is  related  concerning  the  emperor 
Judin  in  the  Eaft,  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in 
Italy. 

The  colour  of  the  wax  with  which  William’s  grants  were 
fealed,  was  ufually  green,  to  fignify  that  the  a6t  continued 
for  ever  freffi,  and  of  force.  The  ufual  impreffion  on  all 
laymen’s  feals,  till  the  year  1218,  was  a man  on  horfeback, 
with  a fword  in  his  hand  ; afterwards,  they  began  to  engrave 
their  coats  of  arms  on  their  feals  ; only  the  archbiffiops 
and  biffiops,  by  a decree  of  cardinal  Otto,  who  was  legate 
here  in  1237,  were  to  bear  in  their  feals  their  title,  office, 
dignity,  and  even  their  proper  names. 

Du  Chefne  obferves,  that  none  below  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  had  any  right  to  a pendant  feal,  called  authen~ 
ticum. 

The  emperors  long  fealed  all  their  a6ls  of  importance 
with  a golden  fea! ; and  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.  for 
the  eleftion  of  an  emperor,  takes  its  name  from  the  gold  feal 
hanging  to  it,  which  is  called  lull. 

The  pope  has  two  kinds  of  feals,  the  firft  ufed  in  apofto- 
lical  briefs,  and  private  letters,  &c.  called  the  JiJherman’s  ring . 
This  is  a very  large  ring,  on  which  is  reprefented  St.  Peter 
drawing  his  net  full  of  fifties. 

The  other  is  ufed  in  bulls,  reprefenting  St.  Peter’s  head 
on  the  right,  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  left,  with  a crofs  be- 
tween the  two ; on  the  reverfe  arc  fometimes  the  pope’s  name 
and  arms. 

The  impreffions  of  the  firft  feal  are  taken  in  red  wax  ; but 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  always  in  lead. 

Theod.  Hopink,  a German  lawyer,  has  furniftied  the 
world  with  a learned  and  curious  work  on  the  fubjedl  of 
feals,  printed  in  1642,  at  Nuremberg,  in  quarto,  under  the 
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title,  <{  de  Sigillorum  prifco  & novo  Jure,  Tra£latu6  Prac- 
ticus,”  &c.  We  have  another  work  of  the  like  kind  by 
Heineccius,  in  folio,  printed  at  Frankfort  and  Leipfic  in 
1 709,  under  the  title,  “ de  Veteribus  Germanorum  alia- 
rumque  Nationum  Sigillis,  eorumque  Ufu  & Praeftantia, 
Syntagma  Hiftoricum.” 

Seal  is  alio  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  impreffion 
thereon,  fixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

The  manufacturers’  feal,  frequently  applied  to  their  ftuffs, 
&c.  is  to  be  of  lead.  That  of  knights,  by  the  French  law, 
is  to  be  of  hard  wax  ; that  of  agents,  of  foft  wax. 

Some  feals  are  ftamped  on  the  paper  or  parchment  itfelf, 
others  hung  by  filken  firings. 

The  French  feal  their  edicts  with  green  wax  ; arrets  with 
yellow  wax  5 expedients  for  Dauphine  with  red  wax.  And 
the  letters  of  the  French  academy  are  fealed  with  blue  wax. 
See  Wax. 

Seal,  Hermetical.  See  Hermetical. 

Seal,  Lady's , in  Botany , a fpecies  of  Bryony. 

Seal,  Solomon's , or  lily  of  the  valley.  See  Convalla- 
ria. 

Seal,  in  Zoology.  See  Phoca,  and  alfo  Sea  -Bear,  and 
Sea  -Calf. 

Seal,  Hair  of  the , in  Agriculture , is  a fubftance  made  ufe 
of  as  a manure,  in  the  way  of  top-dreffing,  in  combination 
with  rabbits*  dung  and  lime,  but  which  can  feldom  be  pro- 
vided in  any  fufficiently  large  quantity,  nor  is  it  found  very 
beneficial  for  the  purpofe.  See  Manure. 

Seal,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  called  in  Arrowfmith’s  map  Glafhedi ; 
it  is  near  the  entrance  of  Strabagy  bay,  and  about  four  miles 
fouth  of  Malin  Head. 

Seal  Ifland,  an  ifland  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia. 
N-  lat.  430  25'.  W.  long.  66°. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coaft  of  Maine.  N.  lat.  430  50'.  W,  long. 
68°  40'.  — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  W.  of  King  George  the 
Third’s  Sound,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  New  Holland ; 3 miles 
N.W.  of  Baldhead. 

Seal  IJlands,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Maine.  N.  lat.  440  45'.  W.  long.  67° 
46'. — Alfo,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  near  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Labrador.  N.  lat.  530  15*.  W.  long.  550  10’. 

Seal  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spaniih  Main,  near  the 
Mofquito  ftiore.  N.  lat.  1 2°  54'.  W.  long.  82°  40'. — See 
alfo  Lobos. 

Seal  River,  a river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into 
Hudfon’s  bay. 

SEALCOTE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Lahore  ; 50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat.  3i°44'. 
E.  long.  730  50'. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery,  appointed  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  to  feal  the  writs  and 
inftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  Architecture,  the  fixing  of  a piece  of  wood 
or  iron  in  a wall,  with  plafter,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  or 
other  folid  binding. 

For  ftaples,  hinges,  and  joints,  plafter  is  very  proper. 

Sealing-  Wax.  See  Wax. 

SEAM,  or  Same,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to 
tallow,  greafe,  hog’s  lard,  before  it  is  rendered  and  formed 
into  lard,  &c.  in  fome  places. 

Seam,  a term  applied  to  a horfe-load  of  three  hundred 
weight.  In  Cornwall,  a feam  of  fand  weighs  two  hundred 
weight.  The  feam  alfo  differs  very  much  in  the  weight  of 
different  articles  of  other  kinds.  It  likevyife  varies  in  different 
diftri&s  of  the  kingdom. 


Seam  of  Corn,  in  Agriculture,  the  meafure  of  a quarter, 
or  eight  bufliels. 

Seam  of  Glafs,  is  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  or  twenty-four  {tone,  each  five  pounds  weight. 

Seam  of  Wood,  in  Rural  Economy,  a horfe-load  of  wood, 
or  as  much  as  can  be  carried  by  a ttrong  animal  of  that  kind. 

It  differs,  however,  in  different  diftritts. 

SEAMS,  or  Seyms,  in  Horfes,  certain  clefts  in  their 
quarters,  occafioned  by  the  drynefs  of  the  foot,  or  by  riding 
upon  hard  ground. 

Seams,  in  Ship-Building,  the  openings  or  joints  between 
the  edges  of  the  planks  when  wrought. 

Seams,  in  Sail-Making.  Sails  have  a double  flat  feam, 
that  is,  the  edges  or  felvages  of  the  canvas  are  lapped  one 
over  the  other  an  inch  or  more,  and  both  edges  firmly  fewed 
down. 

Seams  of  a Sail  are  of  two  forts,  monk' s-feam,  and  round - 
feam . 

Seam,  Monk's.  See  Monk. 

Seam,  Round,  of  a fail,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  round  like 
the  common  feam. 

SEAMEN.  See  Mariners  and  Navy. 

SEAMER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  York,  which  runs  into  the  Ure. 

Seamer’s  Lake,  a lake  in  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont. N.  lat.  440  52'.  W.  long.  710  55'. 

SEAMLEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Schaurunpour  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Schaurunpour. 

SEA-OTTER  Sound,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America.  N.  lat.  550  40'.  W.  long.  1330  45'. 

SEA-PYES’  Keys,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  290  56'.  W..long.  89°  5'. 

SEAR,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  dry  or 
rotten  wood,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is  green. 

SEARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Maranhao.  S.  lat.  30  30'.  W.  long.  390  30'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S. 
lat.  30  30'.  W.  long.  390  30'. 

SEARCE.  See  Sieve. 

SEARCH -Warrant,  in  Law , a kind  of  general  war- 
rant ifl’ued  by  juftices  of  peace,  for  fearching  all  fufpefted 
places  for  ftolen  goods ; and  there  is  a precedent  in  Dal- 
ton, requiring  the  conftable  to  fearch  all  fuch  fufpefted 
places,  as  he  and  the  party  complaining  {hall  think  conve- 
nient ; but  fuch  practice  is  condemned  by  lord  Hale,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  the  beft  authorities.  However,  in  cafe  of 
a complaint,  and  oath  made  of  goods  ftolen,  and  that  the 
party  fufpedts  that  the  goods  are  in  fuch  houfe,  and  fhews 
the  caufe  of  fuch  fufpicion,  the  juftice  may  grant  a warrant 
to  fearch  in  thofe  fufpe&ed  places  mentioned  in  his  warrant, 
and  to  attach  the  goods,  and  the  party  in  whofe  cuftody  they 
are  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juftice, 
to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by  them,  and  to  abide  fuch 
order  as  to  law  (hall  appertain ; which  warrant  ftiould  be 
dire&ed  to  the  conftable,  or  other  public  officer,  who  may 
enter  a fufpetted  houfe  and  make  fearch. 

SEARCHER,  an  officer  in  thecuftoms,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  fearch  and  examine  fhips  outward  bound,  if  they 
have  any  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods  on  board,  &c. 

12  Car.  II.  There  are  alfo  fearchers  of  leather,  &c.  See 
Alnager. 

Searcher,  in  Artillery,  is  an  iron  focket  with  branches,  . 
from  four  to  eight  in  number,  a little  bent  outwards  with 
fmall  points  at  their  ends ; to  this  foexet  is  fixed  a wooden 
handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  of  about  an  inch 
and  a quarter  diameter.  This  fearcher  is  introduced  into  the 
gun  after  it  has  been  fired  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  dif- 
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cover  the  cavities  within  ; and  after  their  diftances  are  marked 
on  the  outfide  with  chalk,  they  make  ufe  of  another  fearcher 
that  has  only  one  point,  about  which  a mixture  of  wax 
and  tallow  is  put,  to  take  the  impreffion  of  the  holes ; and 
if  there  are  any  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any 
confiderable  length,  the  gun  is  rejefted  as  unferviceable  to 
the  government.  The  gun  i6  thus  proved  and  fearched 
twice. 

Searcher,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  implement  ufed  for 
Coring  in  fearching  for  coals,  &c.  See  Borer. 

SEARCHING,  the  operation  of  boring  or  finking 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
different  materials  which  it  may  contain.  For  the  detedlion 
of  marles,  coals,  or  other  fimilar  fubftances,  the  ufe  of  the 
borer  may  be  fufficient.  But  where  difficulties  arife  in  per- 
forming it  in  this  way,  from  the  obftru&ion  of  Hones,  &c. 
a narrow  fhaft,  fuch  as  a well,  may,  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks, 
be  carried  down,  without  much  expence,  to  the  depths  at 
which  it  can  be  wrought  with  advantage.  See  Borer  and 
Marle. 

Searching  of  Neutral  Ships,  in  Political  Economy,  a prac- 
tice authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
commerce  of  contraband  goods,  or  fuch  commodities  as  are 
particularly  ufed  in  war,  and  the  importation  of  which  to  an 
enemy  is  prohibited.  Accordingly  Vattel,  and  other  writers 
of  the  fame  defcription,  maintain  that  there  is  a right  of  fearch- 
ing. Some  powerful  nations  have  indeed  at  different  times 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  this.  But  at  prefent  a neutral  fhip  re- 
futing to  be  fearched,  would  from  that  proceeding  alone  be 
condemned  as  lawful  prize.  But  to  avoid  inconveniencies, 
violence,  and  every  other  irregularity,  the  manner  of  the 
fearch  is  fettled  in  the  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
According  to  the  prefent  cuflom,  credit  is  to  be  given  in 
certificates  and  bills  of  lading,  produced  by  the  mailer  of 
the  fhip,  unlefs  any  fraud  appear  in  them,  or  there  be  very 
good  reafons  for  fufpedling  their  validity. 

Searching  for  the  Stone,  called  alfo  founding,  denotes,  in 
Surgery,  the  operation  of  introducing  a metallic  inftrument, 
named  a found,  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  with 
a view  of  afcertaining  whether  a ftone  is  really  lodged  there 
or  not.  In  this  manner,  the  furgeon  a&ually  makes  the  inftru- 
inent  flrike  againft  any  calculus  which  may  be  prefent ; and 
the  collifion  produces  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  fingers  of 
the  furgeon,  and  on  the  ears  of  every  byflander,  as  leaves  no 
doubt  refpefting  the  matter  of  the  cafe.  Sounding  is  in 
faft  the  only  infallible  way  of  learning  that  the  bladder  con- 
tains a flone.  The  fymptoms  of  the  complaint  refemble 
thofe  of  feveral  other  difeafes,  and  may  deceive  us  ( fee 
Lithotomy)  ; but  when  we  both  hear  and  feel  the  collifion 
of  the  inftrument  againft  the  calculus,  we  obtain  that  kind 
of  information  which  does  not  admit  of  error. 

The  moil  advantageous  pofture  for  founding  is  that,  in 
which  the  patient  reclines  back  upon  a fofa,  or  couch.  A 
chair  of  large  fize,  with  a back  that  can  be  made  to  fall 
backwards  to  a convenient  diftance,  is  fometimes  ufed,  and 
may  be  feen  in  moft  of  our  hofpitals. 

As  the  ftone  is  generally  fituated  at  the  loweft  part  of  the 
bladder,  the  extremity  of  a found  is  ufually  not  fo  curved  as 
that  of  a catheter,  in  order  that  it  may  more  eafily  touch  any 
thing  fituated  immediately  behind  and  below  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  The  found  is  only  a particular  kind  of  probe,  and 
as  its  chief  ufe  is  to  convey  information  through  the  medium 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  its  handle  Ihould  be  fmooth  and 
highly  polilhed,  fo  that  as  many  points  of  its  furface  as  pof- 
fible  may  come  into  contadl  with  the  fingers. 

The  found  is  introduced  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  filver  catheter,  either  with  the  concavity  or  convexity 


of  the  inftrument  towards  the  abdomen.  When  the  laft 
method  is  preferred,  as  foon  as  the  point  has  arrived  in  the 
perinsEum,  it  is  to  be  kept  ftationary,  while  the  handle  is 
made  to  defcribe  a femicireular  movement  downward,  fo  as 
to  turn  the  concavity  of  the  inftrument  towards  the  pubes, 
previous  to  its  paffage  through  the  membranous  and  prof- 
tatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  This  is  the  plan  which  the 
French  furgeons  have  called  “ le  tour  demaitre.” 

When  the  extremity  of  the  found  is  in  the  bladder,  it  is 
to  be  pulhed  downward  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining 
whether  the  ftone  lies  beneath  its  convexity,  as  is  moft  com- 
monly the  cafe  where  one  is  prefent.  If  the  extraneous 
body  Ihould  not  be  felt  in  this  manner,  the  beak  of  the  in- 
ftrument may  be  turned  firft  to  one  fide  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder,  then  to  the  other.  Should  the  calculus  not  be 
touched  by  thefe  movements  of  the  found,  the  inftrument 
may  be  drawn  forward,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  whether 
the  ftone  is  more  anteriorly  fituated.  Frequently  the 
ftone  cannot  be  felt  till  the  whole  of  the  urine  has  beeR 
expelled,  and  the  bladder  has  become  contra&ed.  Some- 
times, the  found  may  be  made  to  hit  the  ftone,  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  redtum,  and  thus  bringing  the 
extraneous  body  upward.  In  this  way,  the  calculus  may 
often  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fhort  article,  with  earneftly  cau- 
tioning furgeons  never  to  perform  lithotomy,  unlefs  they 
can  diilindlly  feel  the  ftone  with  the  found,  or  ftaff,  imme- 
diately before  the  operation. 

SEAR-CLOTH,  or  Cere-cloth.  The  word  fear- 
cloth  is  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of  cere-cloth,  and  to  be 
derived  originally  from  the  Greek  <z vax. 

In  Surgery,  it  denotes  a form  of  external  remedy,  fome- 
what  harder  than  an  unguent,  yet  fofter  than  an  emplafter, 
though  it  is  frequently  ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  fear-cloth  is  always  fuppofed  to  have  wax  in  its  com- 
pofition,  which  diftinguilhes,  and  even  denominates  it.  In 
effeft,  when  a liniment  or  unguent  has  enough  wax  in  it,  it 
does  not  differ  from  a fear-cloth. 

Sear-cloths  are  a kind  of  fubftitutes  to  friftion,  and  are 
fometimes  ufed  for  other  purpofes ; the  belt  are  compounded 
of  refolvent  drugs,  as  faffron,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  incorporated 
with  wax  and  gums,  as  galbanum,  gum  ammoniac,  and  faga- 
penum  ; the  whole  tempered  with  wine. 

SEARSBURG,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Bennington  county,  Vermont;  12  miles  E.  of  Benning- 
ton. 

SEASE,  Seasin,  or  Seafng,  in  a Ship.  See  Seize. 

SEASONING,  in  Ship-Building,  a term  applied  to  a 
fhip  kept  Handing  a certain  time  after  Ihe  is  completely  tim- 
bered and  dubbed  out  for  planking,  which  ftiould  never  be 
lefs  than  fix  months. 

Seafoned  timber  or  plank  is  fuch  as  has  been  cut  down 
and  converted,  or  fawn  out  one  feafon  at  leaft,  particularly 
when  thoroughly  dry,  and  not  liable  to  Ihrink. 

Seasoning  of  Timber.  See  Timber. 

SEASONINGS,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  a kind  of  aguilh 
diftemper,  which  foreigners  are  much  fubjedt  to  at  their  firft 
coming. 

SEASONS,  in  Cofmography,  certain  portions  or  quarters 
of  the  year,  diftinguifhed  by  the  figns  which  the  fun  then 
enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  fun  ; confequent 
on  which,  are  different  temperatures  of  the  air,  different 
works  in  tillage,  See. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  faifon,  which  Menage 
derives  from  the  Latin  Jlatio,  whence  the  Italians  have  formed 
Jlagione  ; Nicod  derives  it  from  fatio,  tempus  fationis,  f owing 
timt. 
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The  year  is  divided  into  four  feafons,  fpring,  fummer, 
autumn,  and  winter  ; the  beginnings  and  endings  of  each 
of  which,  fee  under  its  proper  article. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently 
from  what  they  now  do  ; witnefs  the  old  verfes  : 

«*  Dat  Clemens  hyemem  ; dat  Petrus  ver  cathedratus ; 
.diftuat  Urbanus  ; autumnat  Bartholomseus.” 

SEAT,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Scheat. 

Seat,  in  the  Manege , is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of  a 
horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

To  feat  a horfe  upon  his  branches  or  hip,  fee  Put. 

Seat,  in  Ship-Building , the  fcarf  or  part  trimmed  out  for 
a chock,  & c.  to  fay  to. 

S'ea.t -Tranfom,  that  tranfom  which  is  fayed  and  bolted  to 
the  ftern-timbers,  next  above  the  deck-tranfom,  at  the  height 
of  the  port-fills. 

SEATING,  that  part  of  a floor  which  fays  on  the  dead- 
>, wood ; and'of  a tranfom  which  fays  againft  the  poll. 

SEATNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
6f  Shetland.  N.  lat.  590  46'.  W.  long.  i°  36'. 

SEATON,  a fmall  fea-port  town  in  the  hundred  of  Co- 
lyton,  county  of  Devon,  England,  is  lituated  at  the  diftance 
of  three  miles  S.  from  Colyton,  and  156  S.W.  from  London. 
This  place  is  called  Suetetone  in  Domefday  book,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  Moridunum  of  the  Iter  of  Antoninus. 
Rifdon  fays  it  is  “ memorable  for  the  Danifh  princes  land- 
ing there  in  the  year  937,  as  alfo  for  the  attempt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Colyton  to  make  a haven  there,  which  they  had 
folemnly  named  Collyton  haven,  and  procured  a collection 
under  the  great  feal  of  England  for  the  levying  of  money  to 
effeCt  the  fame,  of  which  work  there  remaineth  no  monu- 
ment, only  a remembrance  of  fuch  a place  among  ftrangers 
that  know  not  where  it  hands. ” At  prefent  Seaton  is 
chiefly  noted  as  a well  frequented  fea-bathing  village.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  building  of  free-llone,  dedicated  to  St. 
Gregory,  and  contains  a very  elegant  monument  in  memory 
of  W.  Walroud,  efq.  and  his  lady.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the  parifh  of  Seaton  corn- 
prifed  323  houfes,  and  1524  inhabitants.  The  Hiftory  of 
Devonfhire,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  three  vols. 
folio,  1797.  The  Chorographical  Defcription  or  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Devon,  by  Triftam  Rifdon,  8vo.  1714, 
2d  edit,  with  additions,  8vo.  1811. 

Seaton,  or  Port  Seaton,  a fmall  fea-port  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 5 miles 
W.N.W.  of  Haddington.  N.  lat.  550  58'.  W.  long.  30 
59'; 

Seaton  Nook,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  j 5 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Hartlepool. 

Seaton  Sluice , a fluice  which  opens  into  the  German  fea, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Northumberland. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  England,  called  “ Seaton  Delaval,”  in  Northum- 
berland, deriving  its  name  from  an  artificial  harbour  con- 
ftruCted  by  fir  Ralph  Delaval,  in  the  17th  century  ; 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Newcaftle.  N.  lat.  550  6'. 

Seaton,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  near  Leflceard, 
and  runs  into  the  Englilh  Channel,  three  miles  E.  of  Looe, 
in  Cornwall. 

SEAVES,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  ufed  to  fignify 
rufltes,  efpecially  the  foft  rulh. 

SEAVY  Ground,  fuch  ground  as  is  covered  or  over- 
run with  rufnes. 

SEAUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  La- 
hore; 18  miles  W.  of  Rahoon. 

SEA-WOLVES  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St. 


Laurence,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Cape  Breton.  N.  lat  460 
21'.  W.  long.  6i°. 

SEBA,  Albert,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Eaft  Frize- 
land,  was  by  profefiion  a drnggift  at  Amfterdam,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  Naturae  Curioforum.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a defcriptive  catalogue,  in  Latin  and  French,  of  the 
vaft  collection  of  objefts  in  natural  hiftory  which  he  had 
brought  together,  in  four  vols.  folio,  illultrated  with  a great 
number  of  engravings.  He  likevvife  communicated  feveral 
papers  to  the  Ephem.  Nat.  Curiof. 

SEBACA,  in  Geography.  See  Mariout. 

SEBACEOUS  Glands,  in  Anatomy , fmall  glandular 
bodies  in  the  flrin,  fecreting  the  unCtuous  matter  which  covers 
the  furface  of  the  body.  They  are  particularly  manifeft 
about  the  alee  of  the  nofe,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  external 
ear.  See  Integuments,  Ear,  and  Nose. 

SEBACIC  Acid,  in  Chemijlry , is  an  acid  produced  from 
the  decompofition  of  animal  fat,  particularly  hog’s-lard. 
The  acrid  fumes  which  are  evolved  during  the  burning  of 
fat  at  a heat  ftiort  of  inflammation,  was  formerly  confidered 
as  a peculiar  acid,  which  was  called  the  acid  of  fat,  and  after- 
wards the  febacic  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Thenard 
it  has  fince  been  proved  not  to  be  a peculiar  acid,  but  the 
acetic  acid  difguifed  with  fome  other  product  of  the  decom- 
pofition. During  thefe  refearches,  however,  he  found  that 
by  the  diftillation  of  tallow,  he  obtained  an  acid  having  pe- 
culiar properties,  which  he  ftill  called  the  febacic  acid.  The 
following  is  the  procefs  he  recommends.  Diltil  hog’s-lard 
from  a retort,  by  a heat  which  will  decompofe  the  fat ; car- 
bonic acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  firft  come  over,  and  a 
yellowilh  fluid  containing  acetic  acid,  but  ftill  no  febacic 
acid.  This  receiver  muft  now  be  removed,  and  a new  one 
adapted : the  heat  being  continued,  an  oily  matter  comes 
over  of  the  confidence  of  butter.  It  is  in  this  fubftance 
that  the  febacic  acid  is  found.  It  is  feparated  by  firft  boil- 
ing it  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  till  the  febacic 
acid  falls  down  in  cryltals.  This  depofition  is  increafed  as 
the  liquid  cools. 

He  alfo  recommends,  inftead  of  getting  the  cryftals  by 
evaporation,  to  add  acetate  of  lead  to  the  water  in  which  the 
oily  matter  has  been  boiled ; a flaky  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  the  febat  of  lead,  and  which  is  to  be  well  walhed 
and  dried.  When  to  this  fubftance  fulphuric  acid  is  added, 
and  heat  applied,  a fatty  liquid  floats  on  the  top,  which  is 
to  be  colleded  ; this  being  diffolved  in  hot  water,  forms 
cryftals  of  pure  febacic  acid,  which  are  depofited  on  cool- 
ing. 

The  lard  affords  but  a very  fmall  proportion  of  the  acid. 
Rofe  informs  us  that  it  requires  a pound  of  lard  to  produce 
forty  grains  of  acid. 

Sebacic  acid,  thus  obtained,  is  in  the  form  of  a cryftalline 
mafs,  of  a white  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  its  tafte  is 
agreeably  four,  and  flightly  bitter ; like  moll  other  acids  it 
changes  fome  vegetable  blues  to  a red  colour. 

When  heated,  it  melts  like  fat  into  a tranfparent  fluid, 
but  on  cooling  it  re-aflumes  its  whitenefs  and  its  cryftalline 
form.  It  is  faid  to  be  volatile  by  heat,  ftill  retaining  its 
properties,  but  a ftrong  heat  decompofes  it. 

It  is  fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water,  and  boiling  water 
diffolves  about  one-fourth  its  weight  ; it  affords  cryftals  on 
cooling,  which  are  in  the  form  of  prifms.  Alcohol  diffolves 
it  in  confiderable  quantity.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  oils.  From 
the  lalt,  and  fome  other  properties,  it  bears  a ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  the  benzoic  acid.  This  laft  analogy  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Berzelius.  He  found  alfo  that  the  falts 
formed  by  this  acid  have  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  benzoate. 
Thefe  fads  go  far  to  fhew  fo  ftrong  an  analogy  between  the 
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■two  acids,  as  almofl  to  eftablilh  their  identity.  See  Bek- 
ioic  Acid. 

SEBACOOK,  or  Sebago,  in  Geography , a pond  or 
lake  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Maine,  equal  in  extent  to 
two  large  townfhips,  and  connefted  with  Long  Pond  on 
the  N.,  W.  by  Sungo  or  Songo  river ; thefe  waters  reach 
nearly  30  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; 18  miles  N.W.  of 
Portland. 

SEBiEA,  in  Botany , a name  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown, 
from  Dr.  Solander’s  manufcripts,  in  memory  of  Albert 
Seba,  an  apothecary  [of  Amlterdam,  who  prepared  a fplendid 
defcription,  with  plates,  of  his  own  mufeum,  in  four  large 
folio  volumes,  which  came  out  between  the  years  1734  and 
1765.  The  author  indeed  died  in  1736,  fo  that  his  three 
latter  volumes  were  pofthumous  publications.  Many  Cape 
plants  are  here  engraved,  and  amongft  them  one  of  the  prefent 
genus.  Yet  Seba  does  not  deferve  to  rank  as  a fcientific 
botanift,  nor  did  Linnjeus,  who  knew  him,  and  by  whofe 
recommendation  he  employed  Artedi  to  arrange  his  filhes, 
ever  think  him  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  a genus. 
If,  however,  we  compare  him  with  numbers  who  have  been 
fo  commemorated,  he  will  not  appear  to  fo  much  difad- 
vantage  ; for  as  a collector  he  Hands  rather  high.  Brown 
Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  451. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rotacea , Linn.  Gentiana,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
divided  into  four  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  flightly  fpreading, 
permanent  fegments,  folding  over  each  other  at  the  bafe. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  withering,  falver-lhaped  ; tube  fwelling, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  contracted  at  the  upper  part ; limb 
in  four  deep,  elliptical,  fpreading  fegments.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments four,  thread-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube,  projecting 
out  of  its  mouth  ; anthers  ereCt,  (horter  than  the  limb,  ob- 
long, burfting  longitudinally,  fubfequently  recurved  and 
callous  at  the  tip.  Fiji.  Germen,  fuperior,  roundifh,  filling 
the  tube ; ityle  thread-lhaped,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the 
Itamens ; lligmas  two,  oblong.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh, 
with  a furrow  at  each  fide,  compreffed,  of  two  cells  and  two 
valves,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; partitions  from  the  inflexed 
margins  of  the  valves,  inferted  into  the  edges  of  the  large 
central  receptacle,  from  which  they  finally  feparate.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute. 

Obf.  The  flowers  in  fome  fpecies  are  five-cleft. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft,  keeled.  Corolla  falver- 
fhaped,  with  an  inflated  tube.  Anthers  burfting  longitu- 
dinally ; finally  recurved  and  callous  at  the  point.  Cap- 
fule with  two  furrows,  two  cells  and  many  feeds ; the  par- 
tition from  the  inflexed  margins  of  the  valves.  Stigmas  two. 

Mr.  Brown  has  feparated  the  prefent  genus  from  Exacum , 
whofe  genuine  Ipecies,  according  to  him,  are  E.  jejfile  and 
pedunculatum  of  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  with  which  the  aliens  and 
sordatum  of  the  Supplementum  are,  in  the  laft-mentioned 
work,  confounded.  (See  Exacum.)  Perhaps  alfo,  as 
Mr.  Brown  conceives,  E.  punBatum  of  the  faid  work  may 
make  a third,  and  a nondefcript  Eaft  Indian  one  in  his  pof- 
feflion  a fourth,  fpecies.  He  corifiders  as  effential  to  Exacum 
a lefs-deeply  divided  calyx  ; anthers  without  a callous  tip, 
burfting  by  a pore,  or  Ihort  flit,  and  continuing  ftraight 
after  the  flowers  fade  ; ftyle  declining  ; an  undivided  ftigma  ; 
and  receptacle  of  the  feeds  connected  with  a partition  origi- 
nating from  the  middle  of  each  valve. 

I.  S .aliens.  Whitifh  Sebaea.  (Exacum  albens  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  123.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  x.  634.  but  not  E.  pedun- 
tulatum , Sp.  PI.  163.  Ceritaurium  fubrotundis  foliis,  flo- 
ribus  comofis ; Burm.  Afr.  207.  t.  74.  f.  4;  excluding 
the  reference  to  Plukenet.) — Flowers  in  the  upper  forks  of 
the  item  feflile. — Gathered  by  Thunberg,  Sparrmann,  and 
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others  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  is  annual, 
fibrous.  Stem  ereCt,  four  or  five  inches  high,  much  branched, 
repeatedly  forked,  leafy,  fmooth,  with  four  Iharp  angles, 
level-topped,  many-flowered.  Leaves  feflile,  fcarcely  at  all 
decurrent,  ovate,  entire,  fmooth,  flelhy,  fomewhat  glau- 
cous. Flowers  four-cleft,  though  Burmann  defcribes  them 
otherwife  ; the  loweft  more  or  lefs  ftalked,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  crown  the  ultimate  lateral  branches  ; but  thofe  fituated 
in  the  upper  forks  of  the  ftem  are  quite  feflile.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  flightly  keeled,  their  points  a little  recurved. 
Corolla  apparently  whitifh,  or  pale  pink.  Thunberg’s  fpe- 
cimen  agrees  belt  with  Burmann’s  figure ; that  of  Sparr- 
mann has  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers  ; yet  we  cannot 
trace  out  a fatisfaCtory  diftinCtion.  One  of  them  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  unpublifhed  Cape  fpecies,  announced  by  Mr. 
Brown,  without  any  definition  or  defcription,  but  we  can- 
not guefs  which,  and,  all  things  confidered,  we  do  not  feel 
authorized  in  feparating  them. 

2.  S.  aurea.  Yellow  Sebaea.  (Exacum  aureum  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  123.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.635.  Centaurium  minus 
aureum,  flofculis  numerofis,  aethiopicum  ; Pluk.  Almag.  94. 
t.  275.  f.  3.) — All  the  flowers  ftalked. — Gathered  by  Sparr- 
mann, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  half  the  fize 
of  the  laft  in  every  part.  Flowers  yellow,  four-cleft,  each 
on  a flender  quadrangular  ftalk,  even  from  theuppermoft,  as 
well  as  the  lower,  forks  of  the  ftem.  Linnaeus  juftly  com- 
mends Plukenet’s  figure,  though  he  had  originally,  in  Sp. 
PI.  cited  that  fynonym  doubtfully  under  his  Exacum  jejfile, 
a widely  different  plant.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  defcribes 
the  calyx  in  the  Supplement  as  of  five  leaves,  whereas  it  has 
only  four,  as  it  ought,  the  corolla  being  five-cleft. 

3.  S.  cordata.  Heart-fhaped  Sebaea.  (Exacum  cor- 
datum  ; Linn.  Suppl.  124.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  636. 
But  not  E.  jejfile,  Sp.  PI.  163.  Gentiana  exacoides  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  332.  Centaurium  perfoliatum,  florum  calyce  mem- 
branaceum  ventricofum ; Burm.  Afr.  208.  t.  74.  f.  5. 
C.  perfoliatum  sethiopicum,  flofculis  exiguis  flavefcentibus, 
ex  calyculis  magnis  quadripinnatis  erumpentibus ; Pluk. 
Almag.  94.  t.  275.  f.  4.  “ C.  capenfe  minus,  capfula 
quatuor  alis  donata  ; Seb.  Muf.  v.  1.  t.  22.  f.  7.”) — ■ 
Flowers  five-cleft.  Segments  of  the  calyx  with  a dilated, 
half-heart-lhaped,  veiny  keel.  Leaves  heart-fhaped. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fize  and  habit  agree 
with  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  Jlowers  are  larger,  apparently 
yellow,  with  a longer  tube,  and  five-cleft  limb.  Calyx  dif- 
tingui(hed  by  the  dilated  veiny  keels  of  its  fegments,  which 
are  five,  not  (as  Plukenet  and  Seba  fay,)  four  only.  All 
the  jlowers  have  partial  Jlalks , though  fhorter  in  the  upper 
ones  than  the  lower.  The  whole  hiftory  of  thefe  three 
fpecies,  in  the  Supplement,  was  written  by  Linnaeus  him- 
felf,  not  by  his  fon,  who  only  defcribed  the  fourth,  Exacum 
punBatum. 

4.  S.  ovata.  Ovate  Sebaea.  Brown  n.  1.  (Exacum 
ovatum ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  38.  t.  52.)  — Flowers 
five-cleft.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fimply  keeled.  Leaves 
ovate. — Gathered  by  M.  Labillardiere  at  Cape  Van  Diemen, 
and  by  MrT  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 
Taller  and  more  flender  than  the  foregoing,  being  about  a 
fpan  high.  Such  of  the  upper  jlowers , as  grow  from  the 
forks  of  the  jlem,  are  nearly  feflile,  like  thofe  of  S.  albens. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  with  a Ample,  not  dilated, 
keel.  Corolla  with  a fmall,  (hort,  five-cleft  limb ; nothing 
is  recorded  of  its  colour. 

SEBAGENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Cappa* 
docia,  in  the  prefecture  of  Cilicia.  Ptolemy. 

SEBAIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro* 
fine?  of  Hedsjas  j 33  miles  S.  of  Medina. 
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SEBAKET  Bardoil,  J.  e.  the  lake  of  king  Baldwin, 
a narrow  lake  of  Egypt,  near  the  Mediterranean,  about 
fifteen  miles  long  ; 2 miles  E.  of  Catieh. 

SEB  ALA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  ; 27  miles  S.  of  Medina. 

SEBAMA,  or  Sabama,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Paleftine,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  according  to  the  book  of  Jofhua. 

SEBANZARRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyfiinia  ; 
80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Axum. 

SEBAR,  or  Cebar,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  by 
which  the  Arabians  call  the  lignum  aloes,  or  aloe-wood,  a per- 
fumed aromatic  drug. 

SEBARIMA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Oroonoko. 

SEBASTACOOK,  a river  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Maine,  which  rifes  in  lakes  nearly  N.  from  its  mouth,  and 
after  receiving,  in  the  windings,  many  tributary  ftreams,  joins 
the  Kennebeck  at  Taconnet  Fall,  where  Fort  Halifax  was 
eredted,  in  1754;  the  fall  is  18  miles  from  Fort  Weftern, 
which  was  conftru&ed  in  1752.  Its  numerous  ftreams 
abound  with  fmall  fifh. 

SEBASTE',  a miferable  deferted  village  of  Syria,  the  de- 
populated remains  of  Samaria,  which  acquired  its  new  name 
in  honour  of  Auguftus  Caefar  ; 34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jeru- 
falem.  See  Samaria. 

Sebaste,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  and  town  of 
Cilicia  Propria,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  promontory  of  Cory- 
cus.  Strabo  fays  that  this  town  was  called  Eleufa,  and  that 
Archelaus  made  it  the  place  of  his  refidence,  when  Auguftus 
gave  him  Cilicia  Trachea. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Phrygia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Galatia. 

SEBASTIAN,  in  Biography,  king  of  Portugal,  was  the 
pofthumous  fon  of  the  infant  John,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  fucceeded  to  the  crown  at  three 
years  of  age,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  John  III.,  in 
the  year  1557.  By  his  education  he  acquired  an  extravagant 
admiration  for  valourous  exploits,  and  an  enthufiaftic  zeal 
againft  all  the  foes  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  pafiion,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  undertook 
a fudden  expedition  to  Africa,  in  which,  however,  he  per- 
formed nothing  of  any  importance  ; but  availing  himfelf  of 
the  application  for  aid  of  Muley  Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  who  had  been  difpofiefled  of  his  crown  by  his  uncle 
Muley  Moloch,  he  refolved  to  renew  the  attempt  againft 
the  Moorilh  monarch  with  all  the  force  he  could  bring 
together. 

In  vain  was  he  difluaded  from  the  enterprize  : he  was  in- 
accefiible  to  all  admonitions.  Having  ftripped  his  country 
of  its  military  ftrength,  and  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  he 
fet  fail  in  the  fummer  of  1578,  and  proceeded  to  Arzilla. 
There  he  was  met  by  a much  more  numerous  army,  with 
Muley  Moloch  in  perfon,  who  was  fo  debilitated  by  ficknefs 
that  he  was  carried  in  a litter.  In  the  battle  that  enfued, 
the  onfet  of  the  Portuguefe  army  was  fo  furious  that  nothing 
could  withftand  them,  and  Muley,  in  rallying  his  men,  was 
fo  much  exhaufted  that  he  died  in  the  attempt.  Sebaftian, 
who  was  not  lefs  dexterous  in  the  ufe  of  arms  than  brave, 
fought  till  two  horfes  were  killed  under  him,  and  moft  of  his 
attendants  were  flain  by  his  fide.  At  length,  however,  he 
difappeared,  nor  was  it  ever  known,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  became  of  him,  though  a body,  fuppofed  to  be 
his,  was  received  as  fuch  from  the  Moors,  and  interred  at 
Belem.  But  in  a daughter  fo  dreadful,  that  not  more  than 
fifty  of  the  Portuguefe  army  are  faid  to  have  efcaped,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a Angle  body,  and  probably  ftripped,  fhould 
not  be  recognised.  Such,  however,  was  the  attachment  of 


the  nation  to  a prince,  whofe  romantic  valour  had  revived 
in  their  minds  the  heroic  times  of  Portugal,  that  they 
refufed  to  give  credit  to  his  death,  and  long  entertained  the 
full  expe&ation  of  feeing  him  return  from  his  fuppofed  con- 
cealment. Of  this  opinion  many  impoftors  availed  them- 
felves,  who  afiumed  his  charadfer,  and  obtained  a portion  of 
refpeft  due  to  their  favourite  fovereign  : for  more  than  a 
century  it  was  believed  that  he  would  be  again  feated  on  his 
throne. 

Sebastian,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  and  the 
moft  important  of  the  diftridt  of  Guipufcoa,  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  ancient  Cantabria,  now  Bafque,  between  two  arms  of 
the  fea,  which  form  a peninfula  of  it,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Urumea,  or  Gurumera,  which  was  the  Menafcum  of 
the  ancients.  On  the  fea-fide  there  is  an  eminence  which  ferves 
as  a dike.  This  town,  flanked  with  baftions  and  half-moons, 
appears  defended  by  a caitle  or  citadel  of  little  importance, 
placed  upon  an  almoft  circular  and  tolerably  high  mountain, 
which  is  bare,  without  trees,  almoft  fmooth,  and  afcended  by 
a fpiral  road.  St.  Sebaftian  has  a fmall  harbour  inclofed  by 
two  moles,  that  leave  a very  confined  fpace  for  the  paflage  of 
(hips,  which  are  afterwards  protected  from  the  winds,  on 
arriving  at  the  bottom  of  an  eminence  of  rocks  which  covers, 
this  harbour,  where  there  is  a large  fquare  tower ; it  holds 
at  moft  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  vefiels.  The  town  is  very- 
airy  ; it  contains  twenty  ftreets,  feveral  of  which  are  itraight, 
long,  and  broad,  and  all  paved  with  large  fmooth  ftones. 
There  are  from  fix  hundred  and  fifty  to  feven  hundred  houfes 
in  it,  and  many  of  them  are  pleafant  enough.  It  is  the  refi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  had  the  title  of 
captain-general  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
It  has  a governor,  a king’s  lieutenant,  a major,  an  aide-major, 
a fmall  garrjfon,  and  a naval  academy  ; two  parifhes,  and  a 
third  in  the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  populous  ; two  con- 
vents of  monks,  three  convents  of  nuns,  and  an  hofpitah 
There  are  in  this  town  and  its  fuburbs  five  manufactories  of 
hides  and  leather,  fome  tanning-yards  eftablifhed  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Martin,  a manufactory  of  anchors  for  the  royal 
navy  in  the  faubourg  of  Sta.  Catalina,  and  rope-walks, 
where  cables  are  made. 

Saint  Sebaftian  has  always  carried  on  a confiderable  trade. 
In  1728,  the  Philippine  company  was  formed  by  Philip  V., 
with  which  that  of  the  Caraccas  was  afterwards  united.  This 
company  was  very  ferviceable,  as  it  procured  for  Spain 
a lucrative  branch  of  trade,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  In  confequence,  however,  of  mal-adminiftration, 
and  thelofs  of  1,500,000  piaftres,  which  it  fuftained  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  England  and  America, 
this  company  funk  and  was  fupprefled.  However,  a trade 
with  the  province  of  Caraccas  was  continued  by  private  mer- 
chants from  this  port,  and  the  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  leather 
which  are  from  thence  imported,  form  no  inconfiderable 
branch  of  trade  with  the  interior  and  the  other  parts  of 
Spain,  and  a ftill  more  important  one  with  foreign  countries. 
Hence  its  harbour  is  very  much  frequented  by  Englifli, 
Dutch,  French,  and  other  fhips.  It  receives  the  produce  of 
foreign  induftry,  and  returns,  in  exchange,  iron  anchors, 
cables,  leather,  wool,  and  fometimes  cotton.  This  trade 
attrafts  a confiderable  population  to  the  town,  which  is  elti- 
mated  at  13,000  inhabitants. 

The  port  of  St.  Sebaftian,  though  free,  is  not  what  is 
called  abilitado.  This  word  means  a privilege  to  fend  mer- 
chandize diredfly  to  America. 

The  environs  of  St.  Sebaftian  are  pleafant,  though  the 
foil  is  fandy  ; we  enjoy  at  the  fame  time  a view  of  the  fea 
and  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thofe  who  love  the  country,  take 
pleafure  in  vifiting  the  pleafant  valley  of  Layola.  We  go 
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t.G  it  through  the  gate  of  France,  following  a kind  of  pro- 
menade, which  leads  to  a wooden  bridge,  where  perions  who 
are  fond  of  it  amufe  themfelves  in  fifhing  for  falmon,  in  a 
river  which  bathes  the  fortifications  of  the  town  ; this  fifh  is 
found  there  in  luch  abundance,  that  it  is  fold  for  three  far- 
things a pound.  As  we  proceed,  we  perceive  on  the  left  a 
convent  of  Francifcans,  the  whole  appearance  of  which  in- 
fpires  'veneration,  feeming  defirous  of  concealing  itfelf  under 
mafles  of  foliage,  formed  by  groups  of  trees.  On  that  fide, 
however,  they  have  begun  to  form  a public  promenade  pa- 
rallel to  the  little  road  which  leads  to  PafTage  Port.  We 
travel  along  a loofe  foil,  which  is  covered  by  the  high  tides  ; 
we  afterwards  afeend  and  defeend,  proceeding  along  a deep 
coaft ; the  path  is  {haded  by  a high  wood,  and  embellifhed 
with  fragrant  jeflamines  ; after  eroding  another  wooden 
bridge,  we  enter  the  valley  of  Layola.  Bounded  on  one  of 
its  fides  by  hills  covered  with  trees,  it  here  has  a gloomy 
afpeft  ; but  on  the  oppofite  fide  we  behold  the  richeft  pro- 
ductions, difplaying  a Icene  of  various  colours,  highly  em- 
bellifhed by  the  rays  of  the  fetting-fun.  A river  bounds 
this  valley  in  a femicircular  form,  and  waters  a great  number 
of  fruit-trees  planted  on  its  banks. 

The  fky  at  St.  Seballian  is  not  very  ferene,  but  it  is  often 
cloudy  ; the  air  is  generally  damp,  and  fometimes  loaded  with 
fogs.  The  provifions  are  cheaper  than  in  molt  of  the  other 
parts  of  Spain  ; and  here  are  two  tolerably  good  inns.  In 
1719  the  French  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  town  ; and 
in  1794,  Auguft  3d,  it  was  invefted  by  the  republican  troops 
of  France,  and  capitulated  the  next  morning  ; the  garrifon, 
confifting  of  2000  men,  furrendering  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war,  and  more  than  180  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  were  taken, 
with  confiderable  magazines  and  Itores.  On  Auguft  the 
13th,  1813,  it  was  taken  by  ftorm  by  the  Britifh  troops; 
22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Bayonne.  N.  lat.  430  10'.  W.  long. 
2°  4'. — Alfo,  a fort  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Anta, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

Sebastian,  St.,  or  St.  Sebajliao,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Tercera,  fituated  between  mountains,  about  half  a mile  dif- 
tant  from  the  fea. 

Sebastian,  St.  See  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sebastian  del  Oro.  See  La  Plata. 

Sebastian,  St.,  de  Salir,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Al- 
garva  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Louie. 

Sebastian,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiametlan,  on  the  Mazatlan  ; 45  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Chiametlan.  N.  lat.  230  35'.  W.  long.  106°  30'. — Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 
S.  lat.  230  45'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  St.  Martha  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Los  Reyes. — Alfo,  a 
bay  of  the  Indian  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  320  22'. 
— Alfo,  an  ifland  of  Mexico,  in  Nicaragua  lake,  with  a town 
near  the  E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  1 1 0 48^.  W.  long.  85°  6'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
N.  lat.  250  20'. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Gomera, 
one  of  the  Canary  iflands.  N.  lat.  28°  5'.  E.  long.  170  12'. 
- — Alfo,  a town  of  Terra  Firma,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Darien. 

Sebastian,  Cape  St.,  the  eaftern  point  of  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Spanifh  Main,  10  leagues  from 
the  weftern  point  of  Cape  Tiburon.  The  city  which  for- 
merly exifted  here  has  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  its 
unwholefome  fituation. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Cali- 
fornia. N.  lat.  430.  W.  long.  126°. — Alfo,  a cape  on 
the  N.  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  1 1°  2 oh  E.  long.  540  44'. 
— Alfo,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  220.  E. 
long.  330  2d. — Alfo,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Catalonia.  N.  lat.  510  52'.  E.  long.  30  o'. 


Sebastian’s  Bay,  St.,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Africa. 
S.  lat.  340  40'.  E.  long.  210.  It  is  alfo  called  St.  Catha- 
rine’s bay. 

Sebastian  River,  St.,  or  Spanifh  Admiral’s  creek,  a river 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  Eafl  Florida,  which  communicates  with 
Indian  river.  The  admiral  of  the  Plate  fleet  perifhed  in  1715, 
oppofite  to  this  river  , and  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  fourteen  in 
number,  were  loll  between  this  and  the  Beach  yard. 

Sebastian’s  Sound,  St.,  an  inlet  in  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan, on  the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ; 48  miles  S.  of 
Sweepflakes  foreland. 

Sebastian  de  Buenavtfta,  St.,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Darien  ; 140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Carthagena.  N.  lat.  8°  19'. 
W.  long.  76°  40'. 

Sebastian  de  los  Reyes,  St.,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  government  of  Caraccas ; 60  miles  S.  of  Leon  de  Ca~ 
raccas.  N.  lat.  9°35'.  W.  long.  66°  56'. 

SEBASTIAO,  St.  See  St.  Sebajliao. 

SEBASTIEN,  St.  See  St.  Sebojlien. 

SEBASTOCRATOR,  in  Antiquity,  a title  of  honour 
given  to  fome  diftinguifhed  perfon  of  the  imperial  family. 
It  was  introduced  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  order  to  reward 
the  piety  of  his  brother  Ifaac,  without  giving  himfelf  an 
equak  The  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed 
him  to  compound  the  names  of  Auguftus  and  emperor  (Se- 
baftos  and  Autocrator),  and  the  union  produced  the  fo» 
norous  title  of  Sebaftocrator.  He  was  exalted  above  the 
Casfar  on  the  firfl  ftep  of  the  throne ; the  public  acclama- 
tions repeated  his  name  ; and  he  was  only  diftinguifhed  from 
the  fovereign  by  fome  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and 
feet.  The  emperor  alone  could  aflume  the  purple  or  red 
bufkins,  and  the  clofe  diadem,  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the 
fafhion  of  the  Perfian  kings  ; inftead  of  red,  the  bufkins  of 
the  Sebaftocrator  and  Casfar  were  green,  and  on  their  open 
coronets  or  crowns  the  precious  gems  were  more  fparingly' 
diftributed.  The  five  titles  of  Defpot,  Sebaftocrator,  Cas- 
far, Panhyperfchaftos,  and  Protofebaftos,  were  ufually  con- 
fined to  the  princes  of  the  emperor’s  blood  ; they  were  the 
emanations  of  his  majefty  ; but  as  they  exercifed  no  regular 
functions,  their  exiftence  was  ufelefs,  and  their  authority 
precarious. 

SEBASTOPOLIS,  or  Dioscurias,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  part 
of  the  Colchide  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  Phafis. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Cappadocian  Pontus,  on  the 
road  fromTavia  to  Sebaflia. 

Sebastopolis,  in  Geography.  See  Sevastopol. 

SEB  AT,  in  Chronology,  the  fifth  month  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclefiaftical  year, 
anfwering  to  part  of  our  January  and  part  of  February. 

SEBATS,  in  Chemijlry,  a genus  of  falts,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  febacic  acid  with  the  different  faline  bafes. 
For  an  account  of  thefe,  fee  the  different  bafes  : for  inftance, 
for  febat  of  lime,  fee  Lime  ; and  fo  on  for  any  other. 

SEBBA  Rous,  or  Seven  Capes,  in  Geography,  a cape  or 
headland  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers,  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
occupied  by  perfons  of  a brutal  and  ferocious  defeription, 
who  live  in  caves  fcooped  out  of  the  rocks.  Thefe  people, 
called  “ Kabyles,”  rufh  in  crowds  to  the  coaft  when  any 
veffel  in  diftrefs,  or  in  the  courfe  of  failing,  approaches  it,  and 
vociferate  their  horrid  wifhes,  that  God  would  deliver  it  into 
their  hands ; and  probably  the  name  of  “ Boujarone,”  or 
“ Catamites,”  was  firfl  given  by  the  Italian  geographers  to 
thefe  capes,  on  account  of  the  favage  difpofition  of  their 
inhabitants.  N.  lat.  370  8'.  E.  long.  6°  32'. 

SEBBAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Fezzan, 
T 2 60  miles 
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60  miles  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Here  the  large  remains  of  an  SEBENSTAIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria,  ID 
ancient  caftle,  built  upon  a hill,  and  of  other  venerable  ruins,  miles  S.  of  Ebenfurth. 

that,  in  point  of  extent,  are  compared  to  thofe  of  Lebida,  SEBER,  Wolffang,  in  Biography , a German  philofo- 
imprels  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller  the  melancholy  idea  of  pher  and  divine,  was  born  at  Sula,  in  the  diftridt  of  Henne- 
departed  greatnefs  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humble  burgh,  in  1573.  He  loft  his  father  in  early  life,  and  had 
dwellings  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  and  the  rich  vegetation  to  ftruggle  with  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  poverty.  He 
of  their  neighbouring  fields,  prefent  to  his  eye  an  ample  completed  his  ftudies  at  Leipfic,  and  became  redtor  of  the 
{lore  of  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  fuftenance  of  man.  Dates,  fchool  of  Schleufingen,  afterwards  fuperintendant  and  paf- 
barley,  Indian  corn,  pumpions,  cucumbers,  fig-trees,  pome-  tor  at  Wafungen,  and  finally  infpedtor  of  thegymnafium, 
granates,  and  apricots,  and  for  meaner  purpofes,  the  white  and  affefior  of  the  confiftory  at  the  former  place.  In  old 
thorn  and  Spanifti  bean,  are  defcribed  as  but  a part  of  the  age  he  was  afflidted  with  blindnefs,  and  died  in  January 
numerous  vegetables  that  reward  the  induftry  of  the  people.  1634.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  gymnafium  of  the 
The  animals  in  which  they  mod  abound  are  the  common  place  of  which  he  had  been  the  redtor,  and  left  a fund  for 
fowl,  and  the  brown  long-haired  and  broad-tailed  Iheep.  At  the  yearly  maintenance  of  fix  ftudents  in  theology.  His 
the  diftance  of  two  days’  journey  from  Sebbah  is  “ God-  « Index  omnium  in  Homero  Verborum,”  has  frequently 
doua,”  a town  of  fimilar  produce  ; and  in  two  days  more  been  reprinted.  An  edition  of  it  was  pubhfhed  at  Oxford 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Mourzouk.  in  1780.  He  edited  feveral  learned  works,  and  was  author- 

SEBEDA,  in  s Indent  Geography,  a port  of  Lycia,  ac-  of  various  poems,  epiftles,  and  orations. 


cording  to  the  Periplus  of  Arrian. 

SEBEL,  an  Arabian  name  for  the  diforder  of  the  eye 
ufually  called  a pannus. 

SEBEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  bifhopric  of 
Brixen,  on  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  town  named  “ Sabiona,” 
deltroyed  by  Attila  ; eight  miles  S.W.  of  Brixen. 

SEBENDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  the  country  of  the  Caftellani. 
Ptolemy. 

SEBENICO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Dalma- 
tia, fituated  on  the  Kerka,  near  the  Adriatic ; one  of  the 
ftrongeft  towns  on  the  coaft,  with  a large  harbour,  defended 
by  four  citadels ; ereded  into  a bifhopric  in  1298.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a number  of  banditti,  who 
lived  on  the  rock  which  is  the  prefent  fcite  of  the  caftle,  and 
who  plundered  any  veffels  that  approached  the  coaft.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  built  fome  colleges,  and  inclofed  them 
with  a kind  of  palifades  called  “ fibue,”  whence  was  formed 
Sebenico.  The  city  was  enlarged  by  an  increafe  of  robbers  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  ancient  city  of  Scardona  was  de- 
ftroyed,  its  inhabitants  reforted  to  Sebenico.  The  inha- 
bitants, opprefled  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  then 
fovereign  of  Dalmatia,  furrendered  themfelves  in  1412  to  the 
republic  of  Venice.  This  city,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  is  the  moft  pleafantly  fituated  of  any  in  Dalmatia, 
and  alfo  the  bell  built,  containing  the  greateft  number  of 
noble  families,  next  to  Zara.  On  one  fide  it  is  defended  by 
a caftle  on  a hill ; and  towards  the  fea,  upon  a narrow  chan- 
nel at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  another  fort,  a noble 
work  of  Sammicheli,  whofe  gate  refembles  that  of  Verona,  by 
the  fame  celebrated  architeft.  Among  the  buildings  of  Se- 
benico, the  dome  or  cathedral  deferves  particular  notice,  on 
account  of  its  general  fabric*  and  more  efpecially  of  its 
roof,  which  is  compofed  of  large  pieces  of  marble,  con- 
nected together.  In  the  fixteenth  century  the  arts  and 
fciences  flourifhed  here  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Dal- 
matia. It  has  feveral  buildings  in  good  ftyle  of  architedlure, 
and  it  has  produced  many  eminent  men  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of 
, Spalatro.  N.  lat.  440  30'.  E.  long.  160  15'. 

SEBENNYTES  Nomus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a nome 
of  Egypt,  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  called  the 
Pharnuthiac’and  Athribitic,  and  near  their  mouth.  Ptolemy 
divides  this  nome  into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

SEBENNYTICUM  Ostium,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
feven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  E.  of  that  called  the  Bolbitic. 
Ptolemy. 

SEBENNYTUS,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  and 
capital  of  the  Sebennytic  nome. 


SEBERE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  rifes 
about  fix  miles  from  Mount  Vefuvius,  and  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Naples,  fupplying  the  fountains  and  aquedudts  of  that 
city. 

SEBESE,  or  Pulo  Bicie,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of 
Sunda.  N.  lat.  50  50'.  E.  long.  105°  27'. 

SEBESTEN,  Sebestena,  Myna,  in  Pharmacy,  &c. 
the  fruit  of  a fpecies  of  cordia,  refembling  a little  plum  or 
prune,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  bordering 
on  black  ; very  fweet,  and  the  flefh,  or  pulp,  glutinous  or 
flicky. 

The  Syrians  make  a kind  of  glue,  or  birdlime,  of  the 
febeftens,  called  birdlime  of  Alexandria.  The  fruit  has 
been  efteemed  pedtoral,  cooling,  and  emollient ; though  it 
is  now  difcarded  by  the  colleges  both  of  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

The  ftone  within  it  is  triangular : it  brought  its  name 
from  Arabia,  whence  Pliny  obferves  it  came  in  his  time  into 
Italy. 

SEBESTENA,  in  Botany , a flight  alteration  of  its 
Arabic  name  Sebejlen,  is  retained  by  Gsertner,  inftead  of  the 
Linnaean  appellation  of  the  genus,  Cordia;  which  latter, 
preferving  the  memory  of  one,  if  not  two,  highly  merito- 
rious botanifts,  furely  ought  not  to  be  fet  afide.  See  Cor- 
dia, fp.  1. 

SEBESVAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfilvania ; 
22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Colofvar. 

SEBETUS,  or  Sebethis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river 
of  Italy,  in  Campania,  which  watered  the  town  of  Nea- 
polis. 

SEBIEZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Polotlk  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Polotlk.  N.  lat. 
56°  10'.  E.  long.  28°  14'. 

SEBIFERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Loureiro’s,  named, 
from  feburn,  tallow,  becaufe  it  produces  a fimilar  fubftance, 
ufed  for  making  candles. — Loureir.  Cochinch.  637. — Clafs 
and  order,  Dioecia  Polyadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tiliacea,  Juff.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  four  roundifli,  concave, 
hairy,  fpreading  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  about 
one  hundred,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx,  diftributed 
into  ten  fets ; anthers  ovate,  of  two  cells. 

Female  on  a feparate  plant.  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor. 
none.  Pift.  Germens  about  ten,  fuperior,  {talked,  roundifli  3 
ftyle  fcarcely  any ; ftigmas  folitary,  obtufe,  undivided. 
Peric.  Berries  about  ten,  globofe,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  foli- 
tary, globofe. 

Eft.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  an  hundred,  in  ten  fets. 

Female, 
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Female,  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Piftils 
ten,  {talked.  Berries  as  many.  Seeds  folitary. 

2.  S.  glutinofa.  Bay  loi  nhot  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
chinchina.  Cun  kam  xu  of  the  Chinefe.  Native  of  the 
woods  of  China  and  Cochinchina.  A large  tree,  with 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  {talked,  ovate-oblong, 
entire,  fmooth.  Male  as  well  as  female  flowers  lateral,  or 
fomewhat  terminal ; their  Jlalks  two  or  three  together. 
Berries  fmall,  fmooth,  blackifh. 

The  wood  is  light,  pale,  eafily  wrought,  ufed  for  polls 
and  beams  in  houfes.  The  branches  and  leaves  exude  a glu- 
tinous fluid  ; and  being  bruited  and  macerated  in  water,  they 
make  a fort  of  gum,  ufed  for  mixing  with  plalter  or  ftucco, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  tenacious  and  durable.  A great 
quantity  of  thick,  white,  fatty  oil  is  extradled  from  the 
berries,  of  which  the  vulgar  make  candles,  refembling  thofe 
of  tallow  or  wax,  but  of  a difagreeable  fmell. 

We  cannot  fatisfadforily  refer  this  account  to  any  plant 
defcribed  in  botanical  works  ; and  yet  the  tree  Ihould  feem 
to  be  well  known  in  its  native  country. 

SEBINIKVAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfilvania  ; 
6 miles  S.  of  Weiffenberg. 

SEBIZIUS,  or  Sebisch,  in  Biography , the  name  of  a 
family  which  was  diftinguifhed  at  Strafburg  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  phyficians  whom  it  produced,  and  who  fuccefiively 
adorned  the  profeflorial  chair  in  that  city  for  the  fpace  of 
1 34  years,  without  interruption,  in  the  perfons  of  four  indi- 
viduals only.  The  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  of  thefe  pro- 
feffors  were  named  Melchior  ; the  third,  John  Albert ; and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  firft,  fucceeded  their  fathers 
in  the  chair.  The  firft  Melchior  Sebizius,  was  the  fon  of 
George  Sebizius,  a dodtor  of  laws,  and  counfellor  of  the 
duke  of  Olnitz.  Melchior  was  born  in  1539,  at  Falken- 
borg,  in  Silefia,  and  was  at  firft  intended  for  the  profeflion 
of  the  law;  but  in  1563  he  changed  his  plans,  and  began 
the  ftudy  of  medicine.  For  this  purpofe,  as  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  times,  he  began  his  travels  to  different  univer- 
fities ; he  was  at  Montpellier  in  1566,  and  three  years  after- 
wards he  went  to  Italy  ; and  fubfequently  vifited  France, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  at  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  in  Augult  1571.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he 
pradtifed  his  profeflion  firft  at  Hagenau  : but  having  gone 
to  Strafburg  in  1574,  he  determined  to  fettle  there.  His 
talents  foon  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  profeffor,  and  he  prac- 
tifed  with  great  celebrity  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  June  1625,  in  the  eighty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

Sebizius,  Melchior,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Strafburg  in  1578.  He  began  his  education  under 
his  father,  and  is  laid  to  have  ftudied  in  twenty-feven  univer- 
fities,  among  which  he  chofe  that  of  Bafle  as  the  place  of 
his  graduation  in  1610.  So  early  as  the  year  1612,  his  re- 
putation raifed  him  to  the  profeflorial  chair,  which  his  father 
refigned,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  became  his  father’s  colleague 
at  that  time.  His  increafing  reputation  obtained  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who  created  him  a 
count  palatine  in  1630.  But  no  dignities  could  feduce  him 
from  the  practice  of  his  profeflion,  or  the  duties  of  his 
chair  ; and  during  the  fpace  of  fixty-t<wo  years,  while  he 
taught,  and  was  affeflor  of  the  faculty  at  Strafburg,  he  exa- 
mined one  hundred  and  fixty-three  candidates,  and  impofed 
the  doftorial  cap  on  fifty-five  phyficians.  Enjoying  uninter- 
rupted health  until  his  laft  illnefs,  never  ufing  fpedtacles,  and 
fuffering  no  infirmity  except  a very  flight  deafnefs,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-five,  and  died  in  January  1674.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  efpecially  academical 
differtations,  in  which  there  is  more  learning  than  originality 
or  difcovery  ; whence  Haller  pronounced  him  « eruditus 
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Mr,  parum  ufus  propriis  experimentis.”  Eloy  occupies  a 
page  in  the  detail  of  the  titles  of  his  works. 

Sebizius,  John  Albert,  fucceeded  the  former,  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  profefforial  chair.  He  was  born  at  Strafburg 
in  1615,  and  graduated  in  1639,  after  having  ftudied  in  the 
universities  of  Bafle,  Montpellier,  and  Paris.  In  1652  he 
was  appointed  to  the  profefforfhip  of  anatomy.  He  fuc- 
ceeded his  father  as  phyfician  to  the  city,  and  was  eledted 
above  twenty  times  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  died  in  Fe- 
bruary 1685,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  fome  academical  eflays,  and  of  a volume  of 
“ Exercitationes  pathologies,”  relating  to  the  difeafes  of  the 
head  and  cheft. 

Sebizius,  Melchior,  the  fon  of  John  Albert,  was 
born  in  1664.  After  ftudying  medicine  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Strafburg,  and  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  1 68 8 ; 
and  in  1701  was  eledted  profeffor  of  medicine.  He  held 
this  office,  however,  but  three  years,  and  died  in  1 704,  being 
at  that  time  redtor  of  the  univerfity.  See  Eloy  Didt.  HifL 
de  la  Medecine. 

SEBN1TZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
marggraviate  of  Meifl'en  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Drefden. 
N.  lat.  50°  59'.  E.  long.  140  25'.  — Alfo,  a river  of 
Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Pollenitz  ; two  miles  N.  of 
Schandau. 

SEBOIM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
four  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  confumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and  Adama.  Eu- 
febius  and  Jerome  fpeak  of  a town  of  this  name  which 
fubfifted  in  their  time,  and  which  was  fituated  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  Dead  fea.  The  town  malt  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt. 

SEBOLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 21  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caftel  Branco. 

SEBOO,  or  Subu,  a river  of  Africa,  which  pafles  by 
the  city  of  Fez,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  a little  below 
Marmora. 

SEBORZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflau  5 
3 miles  S.E.  of  Melnik. 

SEBOU,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Cape 
Breton. 

SEBRAJEPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 13  miles 
W.N  W.  of  Doefa. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 13  miles 
S.E.  of  Koonda. 

SEBRIAPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
African  Sarmatia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vardanus. 
Ptolemy. 

SEBRITHITES,  a nome  of  Egypt,  from  which  king 
Vaphres  fent  to  Solomon  1000  men  for  building  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Eufebius. 

SEBRUD,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vinceof  Khorafan,  which  runs  into  the  Thus,  6 miles  S.E. 
of  Zaweh. 

SEBU.  See  Sibu. 

SEBUiEI,  a fedt  among  the  ancient  Samaritans,  whom 
St.  Epiphanius  accufes  of  changing  the  time  exprefled  in 
the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  annual  feafts  of 
the  Jews. 

Serrarius  conjedtures,  that  they  were  thus  called  from 
their  celebrating  the  feaft  of  the  paflover  on  the  feventh 
month,  called  by  the  Hebrews  feba,  feventh.  Drufius  rather 
takes  them  to  have  been  denominated  from  Sebaia,  the  leader 
of  a fedt  among  the  Samaritans.  Scaliger  derives  the  name 
from  the  Hebrew,  febua,  week,  becaufe  of  their  celebrating 
every  fecond  day  of  the  feven  weeks  between  Ealter  and 
Whitfuatide. 
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SEBUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 90  miles, 
S.  of  Mina. 

SEBUNTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia  Petnea.  Ptolemy. 

SEBURAI,  Sebur2EI,  a name  which  the  Jews  give  to 
fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  doctors,  as  lived  and  taught  fome 
time  after  the  finiffiing  of  the  Talmud. 

The  word  is  derived  from  ~\^'Q,faber,  I think  : whence 
Mura>  opinion , fentiment : and  thence 
feburi,  or  feburai,  opinionative. 

The  reafon  of  this  appellation,  fay  the  rabbins,  is,  that 
the  Talmud  being  finiffied,  publiffied  and  received  in  all 
the  fchools  and  fynagogues,  thefe  doftors  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  difpute  for,  and  againlt,  the  Talmud,  and  its  de- 
cifions.  Others  fay,  it  was  becaufe  their  fentiments  were 
not  received  a9  laws  or  decifions,  as  thofe  of  the  Mifchnic 
and  Gemaric  doftors  were  ; but  were  held  as  mere  opinions. 
Others,  as  the  author  of  Schalfcheleth  Hakkabala,  or  chain 
of  tradition,  tell  us,  that  the  perfecution  the  Jews  under- 
went in  thofe  times,  not  allowing  them  to  teach  quietly  in 
their  academies,  they  only  propofed  their  opinion  in  the  com- 
pofitionof  the  Mifchna.  The  firft  and  chief  of  the  Seburai 
was  R.  Joli,  who  began  to  teach  in  the  year  787  of  the  era  of 
contra&s  ; which,  according  to  R.  David  Gautz,  falls  on 
the  year  of  the  world  4236,  and  who,  according  to  R. 
Abraham,  was  thirty-eight  years  prefident  of  the  Jewiffi 
academy. 

The  era  of  contrails  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cidce,  the  787th  year  of  which  falls  on  the  year  of  Chrilf  476, 
which,  of  confequence,  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  the 
Seburai,  whofe  reigns  did  not  hold  long : Buxtorf  fays, 
not  above  fixty  years  ; R.  Abraham,  and  others,  fay  not 
fifty.  The  laft  of  them  was  R.  Simona.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Gaons  or  Geonim. 

SEBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North  ; y miles  E.  of  Valenciennes. 

SEBZ.  See  Kesh. 

SEBZVAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
rafan  ; it  was  taken,  in  1381,  by  Timur  Bee,  but  upon  its 
revolting  and  being  again  reduced,  he  caufed  2000  of  the  in- 
habitants to  be  piled  in  a heap,  with  mortar  and  bricks,  and 
thus  buried  alive  ; 180  miles  N.W.  of  Herat.  N.  lat.  36° 
Ilk  E.  long.  56°  1 2'. 

SECA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid. 

SECACUL,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a 
name  given  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a root 
which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, and  ufed  as  a provocative  to  venery. 

The  interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
iringo,  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  our  eryngium,  or 
eryngo,  was  the  root  meant  by  it : but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  cafe  on  a ftrift  enquiry,  and  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  famous  root,  at  this  time  called  ginfeng , 
was  what  they  meant. 

SECALE,  in  Botany,  a name  in  Pliny,  which  fome  ety- 
mologifts,  among  whom  is  De  Theis,  derive  from  the  Celtic 
fegal.  This,  he  fays,  comes  from  /eg a,  a fickle  in  the  fame 
language,  and  thence  feges,  the  Latin  appellation  of  all  grain 
that  is  cut  with  a fimilar  implement.  Thofe  who  have  looked 
no  further  for  an  etymology  than  the  Latin  feco , to  cut  or 
mow,  have  come  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Rye. — Linn. 
Gen.  39.  Schreb.  53.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  471.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  178.  Juft.  32. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  49.  Gaertn.  t.  81. — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  receptacle  toothed,  elongated 
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into  a fpike.  Glume  containing  two  flowers,  and  confifling 
of  two  oppofite,  diftant,  ereft,  oblong,  pointed  valves, 
fmaller  than  the  corolla.  Florets  feflile.  Cor.  of  two  valves  ; 
the  outermoft  hardeft,  tumid,  pointed,  comprefled,  fringed 
at  the  keel,  and  ending  in  a long  awn  ; the  inner  flat,  lan- 
ceolate. Neftary  of  two  lanceolate,  ffiarpiffi,  fringed  feales, 
tumid  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments  three, 
capillary,  hanging  out  of  the  flower  ; anthers  oblong,  forked. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  turbinate  ; liyles  two,  reflexed  ; ftig- 
mas  cylindrical,  feathery.  Peric.  none,  except  the  perma- 
nent corolla,  which  finally  opens,  and  lets  the  feed  efcape. 
Seed  folitary,  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  naked,  pointed. 

Obf.  There  is  fometimes  a third  floret,  fcarcely  perfect, 
ftalked,  between  the  other  two.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  this  genus  from  Triticum. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  folitary,  two-flowered, 
on  a toothed  elongated  receptacle. 

1.  S.  cereale.  Cultivated  Rye.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  124. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purffi  v.  1.  90.  Holt  Gram. 
Auftr.  v.  2.  35.  t.  48.  (Secale;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  364. 
Camer.  Epit.  190.  Ger.  Em.  68.) — Glumes  of  the  calyx 
bordered  with  minute  parallel  teeth. — The  native  country  of 
this,  fo  generally  cultivated,  grain,  is  hardly  to  be  guefled. 
Mr.  Purffi  fays  it  frequently  occurs,  apparently  wild,  in 
North  America,  flowering  in  June.  For  its  agricultural 
hiftory,  and  mode  of  cultivation,  fee  Rye.  The  root  is 
fibrous  and  annual.  Herbage  fomewhat  glaucous.  Stem 
jointed,  {lightly  branched  at  the  bottom,  fmooth.  Leaves 
linear,  rough  towards  the  point.  Spike  terminal,  folitary, 
ere&,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Awns  ereft,  ftraight, 
rough,  four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the  glumes. 

2.  S.  villofum.  Tufted  Rye,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  124.  Willd. 
n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  77.  t.  97.  (Gramen  fpi- 
catum  fecalinum,  glumis  viilofis  in  ariltas  longillimas  definen- 
tibus  ; Tourn.  Intt.  518.  G.  fecalinum  maximum;  Park. 
Theatr.  1144.  G.  creticum  fpicatum  fecalinum,  glumis 
ciliaribus  ; Tourn.  Cor.  39.  Buxb.  Cent.  5.  21.  t.  41.) — 
Glumes  of  the  calyx  wedge-ffiaped,  abrupt,  fringed  with 
tufts  of  hairs. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  the 
Levant.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  the  fields  of  Crete 
and  Zante.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  annual.  Stems  numerous, 
ereft,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  leafy,  fmooth  ; their 
lower  joints  bent.  Leaves  fpreading,  flat,  hairy  on  both 
fides,  with  tumid  fmooth  {heaths.  Stipula  very  ffiort,  blunt, 
crenate.  Spike  about  as  long  as  the  former,  but  twice  as 
thick.  Calyx  bordered  with  remarkable  tufts  of  fine  hairs. 
This  ffiould  leem  to  be  cultivated  in  the  above-mentioned 
iflands,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  agricultural  merits. 

3.  S.  orientale.  Dwarf  Oriental  Rye.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  124. 
Willd.  n.  3.  (Gramen  orientale  fecalinum,  fpica  brevi  et 
lata  ; Tourn.  Cor.  39.) — Glumes  of  the  calyx  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  itrongly  ribbed,  taper-pointed,  hairy  all  over. — Native 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  a fandy  foil.  Root  annual,  with 
white  downy  fibres.  Stems  about  fix  inches  high,  {lender, 
fmooth,  often  zigzag.  Leaves  linear,  narrow  ; the  upper 
one  ffiort,  with  a long,  fmooth,  inflated  {heath.  Spike 
hardly  an  inch  long,  thick  and  broad,  compofed  of  clofely 
imbricated,  two-ranked  fpikelets,  whofe  glumes  are  rigid, 
deeply  furrowed,  uniformly  hairy,  each  tapering  into  a ffiort, 
ftraight,  rough  point  or  awn,  not  fo  long  as  the  glume 
itfelf. 

4.  S.  creticum.  Tall  Cretan  Rye.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12 g. 
Willd.  n.  4;  excluding  the  fynonym  of  Tournefort,  which 
belongs  to  Hordeum  bulbofum.  ( See  Hordeum.) — “ Glumes 
of  the  calyx  externally  fringed.” — Native  of  Crete.  We 
have  never  feen  a fpecimen.  Desfontaines  aflerts  that  this 
is  diftinft  from  Hordeum  bulbofum  of  Linnaeus,  his JlriBum, 

which 


SEC 


SEC 

which  is  Gramen  creticum  fpicatum  fecalinurn  altiffimum, 
tuberofa  radice ; Tourn.  Cor.  39;  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
poliefled  of  fpecimens  of  both.  Both  were  alfo  collected 
in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort.  Desf.  Atlant.  v.  1.  113.  A 

SECAMONE,  an  Egyptian  name,  apparently  corrupted 
by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt  from'  the  Greek  a/.c/.je- 
fjaav la  ; for  Profper  Alpinus  tells  us  the  plant  which  bears 
this  name,  Periploca  Sccamone  of  Linnaeus,  is  elteemed,  by 
that  people,  a fort  of  Scammony,  and  its  yellow  burning 
juice  is,  when  dry,  reckoned  by  them  a powerful  purge,  for 
expelling  thin  humours.  Yet  he  adds  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  their  making  ufe  of  the  plant  in  medicine.  Such  being 
the  origin  of  this  name,  we  are  obliged  to  proteft  again!!  it, 
as  unclaffical. — Brown  Tranf.  of  the  Wernerian  Society, 
v.  1.  35.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  464.  Ait.  Hot.  Kew. 
v.  2.  75. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentcindria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Contort  a,  Linn.  Apocinete,  Julf.  Afclepiadece,  Brown. 

Ell.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-lhaped.  Crown  of  the  llamens 
of  five  leaves.  Filaments  combined,  with  external  append- 
ages. Malfes  of  pollen  eredl,  attached  in  four  rows  to  the 
unfurrowed  fummit  of  the  lligma.  Follicles  with  comofe 
feeds. 

A genus  of  upright  or  twining,  nearly  fmooth  Ihrubs. 
Leaves  oppofite.  Cymes  forked,  between  the  footflalks. 
Flowers  minute. — Mr.  Brown  declares  this  genus  to  be  per- 
fectly natural  and  diftindt,  though,  from  the  extreme  minute- 
nefs  of  the  parts,  very  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  true  Afclepiadeee  and  his  Per'iplocea. 
Five  fpecies  have  been  afcertained  by  the  learned  author  of 
the  genus. 

1.  S.  eegyptiaca.  Egyptian  Secamone.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Seca- 
mone ; Alpin.  aEgypt.  133.  t.  134.  Periploca  Secamone; 
Linn.  Mant.  216.  Will'd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1249.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  47.) — Stem  twining.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth. 
Corolla  hairy. — Native  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  A green-houfe  ffirub,  cultivated  by  Miller  before 
the  year  1752,  and  flowering  in  July.  A Cape  fpecimen 
from  Thunberg  is  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium.  The  Jlem  is 
woody,  twining,  with  fmooth,  round,  leafy  branches.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  on  Ihortilh  ftalks,  bluntifh, 
entire,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  with  one  rib  and  many  parallel 
tranfverfe  veins ; pale,  and  fomewhat  glaucous,  beneath. 
Cymes  Ihorter  than  the  leaves,  repeatedly  forked,  many- 
flowered  ; their  flalks  clothed  with  filky  hairs,  of  a rully 
hue  in  the  dried  plant.  Flowers  hardly  a line  in  diameter, 
white.  Corolla  fmooth  at  the  back,  its  upper  furface  co- 
vered with  fhort  denfe  hairs. 

2.  S . emetica.  Emetic  Secamone.  (Periploca  emetica  ; 
Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  2.  14.  Willd.  Phytog.  fafc.  1.  6.  t.  5. 
f.  2.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1250.) — Stem  diffufe.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, fmooth.  Corolla  fmooth. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  fent  it  from  Madras.  The  roots  are 
faid  to  be  ufed  inllead  of  Ipecacuanha.  This  is  a fpreading, 
fcarcely  twining,  Jhrub,  of  a more  flender  habit  than  the 
former,  with  much  narrower  leaves.  Corymbs  axillary,  fmall, 
not  a quarter  fo  long  as  the  leaves,  of  few  Jlowers , with 
downy  rufty  ftalks.  Our  fpecimen  is  in  too  early  a ftate  to 
difplay  the  corolla,  but  Retzius  and  Willdenow  fay  it  is 
fmooth. 

3.  S.  canefcens.  Hoary  Secamone. — Stem  twining,  with 
downy  branches.  Leaves  ovato-ianceolate  ; downy  beneath. 

Corolla  downy  at  the  back Sent  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  by 

the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  1789.  We  prefume  this  is  what 
Mr.  Brown  mentions  as  his  third  fpecies.  Our  plant  has 
long,  twining,  round,  pale-green  branches,  finely  downy  and 
hoary,  in  a young  ftate,  like  all  the  Jlalks,  the  calyx,  outfide 
of  the  corolla , and  backs  of  the  leaves  ; which  laft  are  two 


or  three  inches  long,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  a bluntifh  point.  Flowers  numerous,  fomewhat 
umbellate ; their  common  ftalks  about  equal  to  the  foot- 
Jlalks. 

4.  S.  elliptica.  Elliptical  Upright  Secamone.  Br.  Prodr. 
n.  1. — “ Stem  eredl.  Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  fmooth. 
General  and  partial  flower-ltalks  downy.  Corolla  naked.” 
— Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland. 

5.  S.  ovata.  Ovate  Spreading  Secamone.  Br.  Prodr. 
n.  2.—-“  Stem  divaricated.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth. 
General  and  partial  flower-ftalks  nearly  fmooth.  Corolla 
naked.” — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fame  country  as 
the  laft. 

SECANT,  in  Geometry,  a line  that  cuts  another,  or  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts.  See  Line,  &c. 

Thus  the  line  A M ( Plate  XIII.  Geometry,  Jig.  4.)  is  a 
fecant  of  the  circle  A E D,  &c.  as  it  cuts  the  circle  in  B. 
It  is  demonftrated  by  geometers  : 1.  That  if  feveral  fecants, 
M A,  M N,  ME,  &c.  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point  M, 
that  palling  through  the  centre,  M A,  is  the  greatert  ; and 
the  reft  are  all  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  they  are  more  remote 
from  the  centre.  On  the  contrary,  the  portions  of  them 
without  the  circle  M D,  M O,  M B,  are  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  they  are  farther  from  the  centre.  The  leaft  is 
that  of  M A,  which  pafles  through  the  centre. 

2.  That  if  two  fecants,  M A and  M E,  be  drawn  from 
the  fame  point  M,  the  fecant  M A will  be  to  M E as  M D 
to  MB:  or  ME  x MD  = MA  x MB  = the  fquare 
of  a tangent  to  the  circle  drawn  from  the  point  of  con- 
currence M. 

Secant,  in  Trigonometry,  denotes  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  a circle,  which,  cutting  the  circumference, 
proceeds  till  it  meets  with  the  tangent  to  the  fame  circle. 
Thus  the  line  F C ( Plate  Trigonometry,  Jig.  4.)  drawn  from 
the  centre  C,  till  it  meets  the  tangent  E F,  is  called  a fe- 
cant ; and  particularly,  the  fecant  of  the  arc  A E,  to  which 
E F is  tangent. 

The  fecant  of  the  arc  A H,  which  is  the  complement  of 
the  former  arc  to  a quadrant,  is  called  the  co  fecant,  or  fecant 
of  the  complement. 

The  fine  of  an  arc,  A D,  being  given,  to  find  the  fecant 
of  it,  F C,  the  rule  is,  as  the  co-fine  D C is  to  the  whole 
fine,  fo  is  the  whole  fine,  or  radius,  A C,  to  the  fecant  C F : 
or  the  fecant  is  a third  proportional  to  the  co-fine  and  radius. 
See  Sine. 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  the  fecant  of  any  arc,  the  fine 
of  the  complement  of  the  arc  being  given,  multiply  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  whole  fine  by  two,  and  from  the  product  fub- 
traft  the  logarithm  of  the  fine  complement ; the  remainder 
is  the  logarithm  of  the  fecant.  The  reafon  of  which  opera- 

E C2 

tion  is  obvious ; becaufe  — = to  C F ; and,  therefore, 

from  the  nature  of  logarithms,  twice  the  log.  of  E C — 
the  log.  of  D C = the  log.  of  C F. 

Secants,  Line  of.  See  Sector. 

SECAS,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall  Hands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Veragua.  N.  lat.  8°  20'. 
W.  long.  83°  16'. 

SECATABBAS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 75  miles  S.W.  of  Moful. 

SECCA,  a fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Illria.  N.  lat. 
440  52'.  E.  long.  140  5'. 

SECCHE,  a fmall  illand  near  the  coaft:  of  Iftria.  N. 
lat.  450  14'.  E.  long.  i3°4o'. 

SECCHIA,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Po, 
3 miles  N.  of  Quiltello,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 

SECEDERS, 
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SECEDE RS,  formed  from  the  Latin  word  fecedo,  to 
feparate  or  withdraw,  in  Ecclefiajiical  Hijlory,  an  appella- 
tion comprehending  thofe  who  are  difl'enters  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  of  Scotland.  This  kind  of  fecefikm  took 
place  in  the  year  1727,  when  John  Glas,  difapproving 
every  eftablifhment  of  a national  church,  maintained  that  all 
churches  ought  to  be  congregational ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  no  general  church  fhould  be  formed  for  a nation,  but 
that  each  religious  fociety  in  a kingdom  or  ftate  fhould  be 
felf-conftituted,  and  controuled  only  by  itfelf.  For  this 
and  fome  other  opinions  he  was  fufpended  from  his  mini- 
fterial  fundiions ; and,  for  continued  contumacy,  depofed 
from  the  rank  of  minifter,  firft  by  a provincial  fynod,  and 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1730,  by  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
Scots  church.  Perfifting,  however,  in  the  propagation  of 
his  fentiments,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  he  formed 
feveral  congregations,  of  which  the  moil  numerous  was  that 
of  Dundee.  The  feceffion  of  Mr.  Glas  and  of  his  imme- 
diate difciples  was  followed  by  that  of  feveral  other  divines, 
who,  on  different  grounds,  determined  upon  withdrawing 
from  the  eilablifhment.  The  two  brothers,  Ralph  and 
Ebenezer  Erikine,  enhiled,  about  the  year  1730,  in  this 
number,  and  contributed  very  much  to  give  reputation  and 
influence  to  their  caufe.  The  feceding  miniftry  alleged  va- 
rious infringements  in  the  conftitution  of  the  kirk  ; but  as 
they  defpaired  of  redrefs,  they  refolved  to  eftabliih  new  con- 
gregations. They  complained  of  the  laws  of  patronage, 
and  wiihed  for  a popular  election  of  minifters  ; they  pleaded 
that  the  right  of  proteil  againil  the  proceedings  of  the  af- 
£embly  had  been  invaded,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the  kirk  not 
only  afted  arbitrarily,  but  fuffered  its  doctrines  to  be  cor- 
rupted. For  the  freedom  of  their  animadverfions  on  thefe 
points,  four  minifters  were  fufpended  from  their  parochial 
funftions  in  1733  ; and  though  they  were  reinftated  by  the 
affembly  in  the  following  year,  the  ground  of  complaint  re- 
mained, and  they  refufed  to  rejoin  the  eftabliihment.  From 
the  clergy  and  laity  they  gained  an  accefiion  of  ftrength, 
more  particularly  after  they  had  publiihed  a fecond  “ Tefti- 
mony  of  the  Reafons  of  their  Seceffion.”  Upon  a citation 
to  appear  before  the  aflembly,  the  jurifditlion  of  which 
they  refufed  to  acknowledge,  they  were  debarred,  in  1740, 
from  the  exercife  of  all  clerical  functions  in  the  church,  and 
excluded  from  all  its  emoluments.  The  Seceders  are  rigid 
Calvinifts,  ftrift  and  fevere  in  their  difeipline,  and  fomewhat 
auftere  in  their  manners. 

When  the  feceffion  had  formed  three  prefby  teries,  a divi- 
fion  took  place  among  them,  in  1747,  in  confequence  of  an 
oath,  which  fome  of  them  deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  fen- 
timents avowed  in  their  “ Teftimony.”  This  was  the  ordi- 
nary oath  of  a burgefs,  in  fupport  of  the  true  religion 
eftablifhed  by  law.  We  cannot,  faid  one  party,  called 
“ Antiburghers,”  confcientioufly  honour  with  that  appella- 
tion the  eftabliffiment  from  which  we  have  feceded  ; while 
the  other  members  of  the  fynod,  denominated  “ Burghers,” 
contended  that  the  oath  might  fafely  be  taken,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ftate  was  Hill  the  true  faith,  though  many  of 
its  oftenfible  votaries  had  departed  from  its  principles,  or 
loofely  profefled  it.  The  Antiburghers  prevailed  in  the 
conteft,  and  obtained  a vote,  that  the  oath  was  incompatible 
with  the  teftimony  ; and  they  even  excommunicated  the 
members  by  whom  it  was  vindicated.  This  difpute  long 
continued  to  maintain  the  reparation  of  the  Seceders  in  dif- 
tinft  fynods.  Of  thefe  two  claffes,  the  Antiburghers  are 
faid  to  be  the  moll  confined  in  their  fentiments,  and  leaft 
dilpofed  to  aflociate  with  any  other  body  of  Chriftians. 

Under  this  article  we  may  mention  another  party  in  Scot- 
land, who  quitted  the  eftabliihment,  and  aflumed  the  title 


of  the  <(  Reformed  Prefbytery.”  Lamenting  the  defection 
of  the  national  rulers,  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  reformation,  a party  of  religious 
malecontents  renounced  all  connection  with  the  “ revolution 
kirk,”  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mac-Millan  and  Nairn, 
formed  a feceding  prefbytery.  By  thefe  minifters,  others 
were  felefted  for  the  fame  functions ; and  the  feceffion  has 
been  continued  to  the  prefent  time.  Befides  the  congrega- 
tions of  this  complexion  in  North  Britain,  there  are  feveral 
in  Ireland,  and  fome  in  North  America.  The  members 
profefs  to  follow  the  feripture  as  their  principal  guide,  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Weftminfter  aflembly  in  the  next 
place.  They  difapprove  the  high  authority  aflumed  by  the 
ftate  over  the  church  of  Chrift,  as  the  refult  of  worldly  po- 
licy, rather  than  a claim  juftified  by  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
religion.  Yet  they  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  higher  powers, 
and  do  not  indulge  in  the  clamours  of  fedition,  or  the  mur- 
murs of  difaffeftion.  Their  public  worfhip  is  conduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  difienters  in  South 
Britain. 

Another  confiderable  fed  departed,  in  the  year  1752,  from 
the  Scots  eftabliihment.  A minifter  named  Gillefpie,  who 
oppofed  the  reception  of  a new  minifter,  w'nofe  appointment 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
verkeithing,  was  expelled  from  the  church  in  which  he  offi- 
ciated ; and  he  was  foon  joined  by  others,  who,  like  him- 
felf,  wiihed  paftors  to  be  eleCted  by  the  people  ; and  they 
formed  a congregation  in  Dunfermline.  The  “ Prefbytery 
of  Relief,”  in  allufion  to  the  defired  relief  from  the  arbi- 
trary rigour  of  the  laws  of  patronage,  was  the  denomination 
aflumed  by  this  body  of  feceders.  More  liberal  than  the 
generality  of  Prefbyterians,  they  were  willing  to  admit  into 
tfieir  communion  all  thofe  who  feemed  worthy  of  being 
called  Chriftians,  however  they  might  differ  with  regard  to 
particular  points.  Their  congregations  multiplied ; and 
about  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  alfociation  poffefled 
above  fixty  places  of  worfhip.  Both  claffes  of  the  “ Se- 
ceders” and  “ Relief”  include  about  300  minifters,  who  are 
flrift  Prefbyterians,  though  they  fecede  or  diffent  from  the 
eftablifhed  church  of  Scotland.  Adams’s  Religious  World 
difplayed,  vol.  iii.  Cooke’s  edition  of  Mofheim’s  Ecc. 
Hill.  vol.  vi. 

SECERRvE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  ill 
the  Tarragonnenfis,  upon  the  route  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Cailulo,  between  Aquae  Voconiae,  or  Voconia:  and  Prae- 
torium,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SECESPITA,  among  the  Romans,  a knife  with  a round 
ivory  handle,  adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  which  the  fla- 
mens  and  priefts  ufed  at  facrifices. 

SECHELLES,  in  Geography , a clufter  of  rocky  ifles 
in  the  Indian  fea,  compofed  of  a reddifh  granite,  and  gene- 
rally low.  On  thefe  are  found  fome  marine  animals  and 
vegetables,  with  different  fpecies  of  palm-trees.  S.  lat.  40 
to  50. 

SECHES.  See  Secas. 

SECHI, , in  Biography , an  excellent  performer  on 

the  hautbois,  in  the  fervice  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  in  1772, 
who,  if  we  had  never  heard  Fifcher,  would  have  delighted 
us  much  more  than  the  fpirit  of  parallel  would  allow. 
However,  in  a duet  with  Rheiner,  a performer  of  great 
merit  on  the  balloon,  we  were  reminded  of  the  two  Bez- 
zozzis  at  Turin;  for  as  their  inftruments,  fo  their  genius 
and  abilities  feemed  made  for  each  other,  there  being  a like 
correfpondence  in  both. 

SECHIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf  j 
141  miles  S.  of  Sirgian. 
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SECHIUM,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne  to  this  genus,  and  moit  probably  derived  from 
aw.ou  or  aw to  fatten,  the  fruit  being  ufed  in  Jamaica  to 
fatten  hogs.  In  this  cafe,  however,  fays  profeffor  Martyn, 
it  ftiould  have  been  called  Secium.  — Brown.  Jam.  355. 
Schreb.  66 4.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  627.  Mart.  Mill. 
DidL  v.  4.  Juff.  391.  Lamarck  Ditt.  v.  7.  50 — Clafs 
and  order,  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tu- 
bular, cloven  half  way  down  ; tube  bell-fhaped,  fpreading  ; 
fegments  of  the  limb  lanceolate,  flat,  pointed,  widely 
fpreading.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  the  fize  and  figure  of 
the  calyx,  and  adhering  to  it ; limb  cloven  into  five,  ovate, 
flat,  acute  fegments,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and 
much  fpreading.  Nedtary  confiding  of  ten  cavities  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Siam.  Filaments  five, 
formed  into  an  eredt  cylinder,  five-cleft  at  the  top,  fpread- 
ing ; anther  one  on  the  top  of  each  filament,  all  the  five 
together  forming  a continued,  undulating,  polliniferous 
line.  Female  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  as  in  the  male,  but 
placed  on  the  germen,  deciduous.  Cor.  as  in  the  male,  but 
with  larger  cavities  in  the  nedtary.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior, 
obovate,  downy,  five-furrowed ; ftyle  cylindrical,  eredt, 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; ftigma  very  large,  peltate,  reflexed, 
five-cleft  at  the  margin.  Peric.  Apple  very  large,  ovate, 
turbinate,  five-furrowed,  flefhy,  unequally  gibbous  at  the 
top,  furniflied  with  harmlefs  prickles,  one-celled  above. 
Seed  folitary,  nearly  ovate,  flat  or  compreffed,  flefhy,  obtufe 
at  each  end. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  five-cleft. 
Nedtary  ten  cavities.  Filaments  five,  forming  a cylinder. 

Female,  Calyx  and  Corolla  as  in  the  male.  Style  five- 
cleft.  Fruit  muricated,  fingle-feeded. 

1.  S . edule.  Chocho  Vine.  Willd.  n.  1.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  1150.  (Sicyos  edulis ; Jacq.  Amer.  258.  t.  1 63 . ) — 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  flowers  and  fruits  in 
September.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  climbing  or 
procumbent,  greatly  divaricated,  roundifh,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
thick.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  angularly  heart-fhaped, 
eight  or  ten-lobed,  toothed  at  the  margin,  rough  on  the 
upper  fide,  rugofe  beneath,  often  a fpan  long.  Tendrils 
oppofite  to  the  leaves,  horizontal,  very  long.  Flowers  mo- 
noecious, axillary,  yellow,  fcentlefs. 

Jacquin  informs  us  that  the  Chocho  Vine  is  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  in  their  foups  and  puddings ; and  that 
it  is  ferved  up  as  a vegetable  with  boiled  meats. 

SECHURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Truxillo,  and  jurifdidliou  of  Piura,  fituated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Piura,  about  a league  from  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  town  contains  about  200  houfes,  conftrudted 
of  cane,  and  a handfome  brick  church.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  all  Indians,  compofe  nearly  400  families,  and  are 
employed  chiefly  either  in  fifhing  or  driving  of  mules.  The 
defert  of  Sechura  is  a wafte  of  fand,  extending  30  leagues, 
of  difficult  and  dangerous  paffage ; 180  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Truxillo. 

SECIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a term  ufed  to  fignify 
ever  thing  the  priefts  cut  with  the  knife  fecefpita,  as  the 
lilum,  placenta.  See, 

SECK,  Rent.  See  Rent  Sec. 

Seck,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Naffau-Dillenburg ; 4 miles  W.  of  Mengers- 
Kirchen. 

SECKACH,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Jaxt,  at  Meckmuhl. 

SECKAU,  a town  of  Stiria,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffra- 
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gan  of  Salzburg ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Knitterfeldt. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Gratz. 

SECKBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hanau-Munzenberg  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Hanau. 

SECKENDORF,  Titus  Louis  de,  in  Biography,  a 
celebrated  German  writer,  was  born  at  a fmall  village  near 
Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1626.  His  father  having  attained 
to  high  rank  in  the  army,  he  was  left  chiefly  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  who  obtained  for  him  excellent  mailers  ; and 
by  the  time  that  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  acquired  a 
confiderable  facility  in  the  Latin  language.  At  this  period 
he  began  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  Hebrew 
languages  ; and  after  a ihort  time,  he  added  to  the  lift  of  his 
ftudies  that  of  the  mathematics.  He  was  at  an  early  period 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Erneft,  duke  of  Saxony,  where 
he  remained  about  a year,  and  then  entered  himfelf  as  a 
ftudent  at  the  academy  of  Gotha.  After  this  he  was,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a friend,  enabled  to  go  to  Strafburg,  which 
was  at  that  period  celebrated  for  the  ability  of  its  profeffors ; 
and  here  he  made  fuch  a rapid  progrefs,  that  he  furpafled 
in  knowledge  almort  all  his  contemporaries. 

In  1645  he  returned  to  Erfurt,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Gotha,  where  he  met  with  a very  kind  reception  from  duke 
Erneft.  At  this  period  he  was  faid  to  be  completely  maf- 
ter  of  eight  languages,  viz.  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Danifh,  and  Swedilh.  He  had, 
moreover,  acquired  a very  deep  infight  into  hiftory,  geo- 
graphy, theology,  philofophy,  and  feveral  branches  of  the 
mathematical  fciences.  By  thefe  means,  and  by  an  afiiduity 
rarely  furpafled,  he  became  not  only  a great  ftatefman,  but 
one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  prince  made  him  a gentleman 
of  his  bed-chamber,  and  he  was  employed  in  various  im- 
portant miflions.  In  1656  duke  Erneft  gave  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  a part  of  his  revenues ; and  in  the  fame  year  he 
accepted  the  place  of  aulic  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  Jena, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  duke  of  Altenburg. 
In  1663  he  was  nominated  chancellor,  a member  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  and  direftor  of  the  confiftory,  and  of  the 
chamber  of  juftice.  The  labours  attached  to  thefe  offices 
were  more  than  his  ftrength  was  equal  to,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  refigned  the  greater  part  of  them.  After 
this  he  was  appointed  by  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  to 
be  his  chancellor,  and  prefident  of  the  ecclefiaitical  fenate. 
John  George  II.,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  nominated  him,  in 
1669,  to  be  one  of  his  counfellors ; and  that  he  might  de- 
vote himfelf  with  more  attention  to  this  new  office,  he  re- 
figned that  which  he  held  at  Jena ; for  he  was  fo  ftriftly 
confcientious,  that  he  was  ever  cautious  of  undertaking 
any  thing  that  he  did  net  believe  he  ffiould  be  able  to  per- 
form. 

On  the  death  of  duke  Erneft,  he  was  held  in  no  lefs  efti- 
mation  by  his  fon  Frederic,  who  gave  him  an  important 
office;  and  in  1680  the  duke  of  Altenburg  entrufted  him 
with  the  management  of  a large  part  of  his  revenues.  He 
now  found  the  infirmities  of  age  preffing  upon  him,  refigned 
his  employments,  and  in  1682  retired  from  public  life. 
After  a refidence  of  feven  years  on  his  country  eftate,  Fre- 
deric HI.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  invited  him  to  be  eccle- 
fiaftical  counfellor  ; and  foon  after  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Halle,  which  he  had  founded.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  removed  to  Halle  in  November  1692  ; but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  offices,  as  death  in  a few  months  put 
an  end  to  his  labours,  having  attained  to  his  66th  year. 
One  of  the  moit  ftriking  features  in  the  character  of  Secken- 
dorf  was  a rational  and  fincere  piety,  which  was  manifeit 
not  only  in  his  writings,  but  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  ; 
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and  to  this  mull  be  afcribed  his  fidelity  to  his  employers, 
and  the  uncommon  probity  which  he  difplayed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  He  poffefled  great  acutenefs 
and  difcernment,  which  enabled  him  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  many  embarraffments  ; and  by  his  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, he  found  means  to  arrange  and  go  through  labours, 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  almoit  any  other  perfon. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  the  molt  important  and 
confiderable  is  his  “ Commentary  on  Lutheranifm,”  which 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  confuting  Maimbourg. 
Duke  Erne  it  had  folicited  him  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Reformation,  or  at  lead  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
Saxony;  which,  in  1682,  he  agreed  to  undertake.  So 
highly  were  his  talents  effimated,  that  as  foon  as  his  inten- 
tion was  known,  moll  of  the  German  princes  opened  to  him 
their  libraries  and  archives,  and  furnifhed  him  with  fuch 
documents  as  might  be  ufeful  to  his  project.  A part  of 
the  work  came  out  in  1688  ; but  it  was  not  till  1692  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  given  to  the  public,  under  the  following 
title,  “ Commentarius  Hiftoricus  et  Apologeticus  de  Lu- 
theranifmo,  five  de  Reformatione  Religionis  ductu  D.  M. 
.Lutheri  in  magna  Germanica,  aliifque  Regionibus  et  fpe- 
ciatim  in  Saxonia  recepta  et  flabilita,”  &c.  2 vols.  fol. 
This  work  was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  the  learned 
of  all  parties.  Bayle,  in  fpeaking  of  it,  fays,  “ Whoever 
is  defirous  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  that  great  man  (Luther),  needs  only  to  read  the  extenfive 
work  of  Seckendorf.  It  is,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  belt 
books  that  have  appeared  for  a long  time.” 

Among  the  other  works  of  Seckendorf,  thofe  mod  de- 
ferring of  notice  are,  “ The  State  of  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many ;”  “ A Defence  of  the  Relation  concerning  Anto- 
nietta  de  Bourignoir,  or  a Refutation  of  that  female  Fanatic ;” 
“ Hidorical  and  Apologetic  Differtations  on  the  Dodtrine 
of  Luther  in  regard  to  Mafs,  publifhed  by  Cafpar  Sa- 
gittarius “ The  State  of  the  Chridians,  in  which  Chrif- 
tianity  is  examined  in  itfelf,  and  defended  againd  Atheids.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

SECKENHEIM,  or  Sohernheim,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  the  duchy  of  Baden  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Manheim. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  arch- 
bifhop  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  1693,  at 
Sibthorp,  in  Nottinghamfhire.  His  father  was  a Protef- 
tant  diffenter,  who  lived  upon  a fmall  paternal  edate,  and 
who  was  enabled  to  give  his  fon  an  excellent  education.  He 
was  fird  placed  at  a fchool  at  Chederfield,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  an  academy  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  young  men  defigned  for  the 
miniltry  among  diffenters : after  this,  he  was  fent  to  a 
fimilar  inditution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tewkfbury. 
When  he  was  about  the  age  of  19,  he  had  attained  to  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  claffics,  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
of  thofe  branches  of  the  mathematical  fciences  which  were 
taught  young  men  as  preparatory  to  their  dudies  in  theology. 
From  this  time,  till  he  was  about  23  years  of  age,  he  pur- 
fued  his  theological  courfe  with  great  vigour;  when,  for 
fome  reafons  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  he  determined 
to  abandon  his  plan  and  dudy  phyfic,  and  after  attending 
leftures  two  years  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris  for  farther 
improvement,  and  carried  his  attention  to  all  the  branches 
of  medicine,  including  furgery  and  midwifery.  During 
this  period  he  kept  up  a clofe  correfpondence  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  bifhop)  Butler,  who  had  been  a fellow-dudent  at 
Tewkfbury.  His  friend  had  already  conformed,  and  per- 
fuaded  Seeker  to  follow  his  example,  alluring  him  of  the 
patronage  of  bifhop  Talbot.  Seeker  now  began  to  think 
ferioufly  of  thofe  profpedts  which  were  held  out  to  him  in 
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the  edablifhed  church.  He  was  already  amply  provided 
with  theological  knowledge,  and  he  had  expreffed  a diffa- 
tisfa&ion  with  the  divifions  exifling  among  the  diffenters, 
and  with  the  authority  too  frequently  affumed  by  the 
heads  of  their  congregations  ; he  therefore  clofed  with  the 
invitation  held  out  to  him.  It  was  thought  right  by  his 
friends  that  he  fhould  have  a degree  from  Oxford,  with 
this  view  ; and  in  order  to  expedite  the  procefs,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1721,  on  which 
occafion  he  did  himfelf  great  credit  by  a thefis  which  he 
delivered  on  the  occafion,  “ De  Medicina  Statica.”  He 
then  entered  himfelf  a gentleman-commoner  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  a few  months  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  that  univerfity.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Tal- 
bot, at  that  time  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  preached  his  firft 
fermon  in  March,  1723.  The  prelate  now  took  him  into 
his  family  as  chaplain,  in  which  office  he  had  Dr.  Rundle 
for  an  affociate.  In  1724  he  was  prefented  to  the  valuable 
redtory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  Durham  ; and  being  in 
a fituation  to  maintain  a family,  he  married  the  filler  of 
Mr.  Benfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Gloucefter  ; and  Mrs. 
Talbot,  the  widow  of  the  prelate,  by  whofe  advice  Seeker 
had  conformed,  came  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seeker, 
from  whom  fhe  received,  to  the  end  of  life,  the  mofl  affiduous 
attentions,  in  return  for  the  fervices  he  had  received  from 
her  late  hufband. 

Seeker  now  fet  himfelf  down  ferioufly  to  the  duties  of 
a country  redlor  ; but  the  place  in  which  he  lived  did  not 
agree  with  the  health  of  Mrs.  Seeker,  and  he  exchanged 
Houghton  for  a prebend  of  Durham,  with  the  redtory  of 
Ryton.  He  continued  to  refide  in  the  north  till  1732, 
when,  being  nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king,  he 
came  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
prefented  with  the  redtory  of  St.  James.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion he  went  to  Oxford,  to  take  the  degree  of  dodtor  of 
laws,  not  being  of  fufficient  Handing  for  that  of  divinity, 
when  he  preached  what  was  denominated  an  adt  fermon, 
“ On  the  Advantages  and  Duties  of  Academical  Education,” 
which  was  regarded  as  a mafler-piece  of  found  reafoning 
and  good  compofition.  It  was  printed  at  the  defire  of  the 
heads  of  the  houfes,  and  paffed  through  feveral  editions  ; 
and  the  reputation  derived  from  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
principal  means  of  his  advancement  to  the  epifcopal  bench, 
which  took  place  in  January,  1734 — 5,  when  he  was  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  Briftol,  Dr.  Benfon,  his  brother-in-law, 
being  at  the  fame  time  confecrated  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter. 
In  his  high  office  as  prelate  he  exhibited  the  molt  ftriking 
proofs  of  a confcientious  attention  to  all  parts  of  his  duty. 
He  now  delivered,  twice  a-week,  in  his  parifh  church,  a 
courfe  of  ledtures  on  the  church  catechifm,  which  were 
afterwards  publifhed,  and  which  were  generally  regarded  as 
admirably  adapted  to  give  a compendious  view  of  the 
principles  of  the  Chriltian  religion  as  profefled  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  as  eflablifhed  by  law. 

In  1737,  Dr.  Seeker  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Oxford, 
which  he  held  more  than  twenty  ymars,  and  no  one  could 
perform  with  greater  affiduity  and  earneftnefs  the  effential 
duties  of  his  fundticn  ; his  exterior  deportment  likewife  was 
grave,  dignified,  and  perfedtly  adapted  to  the  importance 
of  the  charadter  which  he  maintained.  In  1748,  Mrs.  Seeker 
died,  leaving  no  iffue,  and  the  bifhop  did  not  marry  again. 
In  1750  he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Durham  and  redtory 
of  St.  James  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  ; and  in  1758  he 
was  raifed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury.  His  ori- 
ginal education  among  the  diffenters  did  not  render  him  lefs 
zealous  in  the  interefts  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  con- 
formed : he  even  went  farther  than  mofl  of  his  contem- 
poraries 
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poraries  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  advocated  the  meafure  of  eftablilh- 
ing  bilhops  in  the  American  colonies.  On  this  fubjeft  he 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Mayhew  of  Bofton,  to  whom  he  re- 
plied with  much  temper.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
American  bilhops  turned  upon  the  incompletenefs  of  an 
epifcopal  church  without  them,  and  the  great  inconveniences 
experienced  by  the  clergy  of  that  remote  country  in  the 
necefi’ary  communication  with  the  mother  eftablilhment. 
The  archbilhop  (hewed  that  he  was  quite  fincere  in  his 
wifhes  for  the  eftablilhment  of  epifcopacy  in  America,  by 
bequeathing  1000 /.  towards  effefting  the  purpofe.  The 
fubfequent  feparation  of  the  colonies  from  the  Britilh 
government,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  projedt  further 
than  concerned  Canada. 

During  the  time  that  archbilhop  Seeker  held  his  high  pre- 
ferment, the  Methodifts  made  very  rapid  ftrides  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  principles : fome  of  the  bilhops  had  de- 
clared againft  them  ; but  Dr.  Seeker  adfed  with  his  ufual 
prudence,  and  recommended  to  his  clergy  moderation  and 
kindnefs  in  their  behaviour  towards  thofe  whom  he  wilhed 
to  conlider  as  his  future  friends,  but  whom  others  were 
difpofed  to  treat  as  enemies. 

The  archbilhop  had  for  many  years  been  a great  fufferer 
from  the  gout,  which  latterly  brought  on  fevere  local  pains. 
Thefe  were  at  laft  confined  to  the  thigh,  and  terminated  in 
an  extenfive  caries  of  the  thigh-bone  ; one  of  the  fatal 
confequences  of  which  was  a fudden  fradture  of  that  bone 
upon  the  mere  railing  him  up  on  his  couch.  Shortly  after 
this  he  died,  Aug.  3,  1768,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

To  the  many  benefadfions  for  ufeful  and  charitable  pur- 
pofes  which  he  bellowed  in  his  life-time,  he  made  large  addi- 
tions by  his  will.  Befides  his  “ Ledfures  on  the  Church 
Catechifm,”  he  was  author  of  “ Eight  Charges  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefes  of  Oxford  and  Canterbury  ; 
with  Inftrudtions  to  Candidates  for  Orders,  and  a Latin 
Speech,  intended  to  have  been  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
Convocation  in  1761  “ Fourteen  Sermons,  preached  on 

feveral  Occafions  and  “ Sermons  on  feveral  Subjects,” 
in  four  volumes,  publifhed  after  his  death  by  his  chaplains, 
Drs.  Porteus  and  Stinton.  The  various  works  of  this  able 
prelate  have  eftablilhed  his  charafter  as  one  of  the  moll  ufe- 
ful and  rational  preachers  among  the  Englilh  divines. 
Their  ftyle  is  fimple  and  without  ornament : they  have  no 
pretence  to  oratory  and  fine  writing  ; but  they  difplay 
more  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  real  motives 
of  adtion,  than  is  ufually  found  in  thofe  kinds  of  compofitions. 
They  are  truly  didadtic,  and  “ come  home  to  men’s  bufinefs 
and  bofoms”  in  a remarkable  degree. 

He  was  attached  to  thofe  political  principles  which  placed 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  ; and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  he  exerted  himfelf  moll  con- 
fpicuoully  in  fupport  of  government.  He  enlifted  himfelf 
under  the  banners  of  no  ftate  party  ; but  his  chief  parlia- 
mentary connexions  were  with  the  duke  of  Newcalfle  and 
lord  Hardwicke.  Life  of  Seeker,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons. 

SECKINGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Baden,  on  the 
Rhine,  the  waters  of  which  furround  it  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Laufenburg.  N.  lat.  470  34'.  E.  long.  8°. 

SECKVELT,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Utrecht ; 13  miles 
W.  of  Utrecht. 

SECLIA,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have  called 
wormwood. 

SEC  LIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Lille  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Lille.  The  place  contains 


2500,  and  the  canton  13,679  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
io2-§  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

SECO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta ; 65  miles  E.  of 
Kemmoo. — Alfo,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  70  &. 

SECOANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Syria,  fituated  in  the  mountains,  E.  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  and  W.  of  the  river  Orontes,  in  the  territory  of 
Apamaea. 

SECOMIJE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  feptaria  ; the  charadters  of  which 
are,  that  they  are  bodies  of  a dulky  hue,  divided  by  fepta, 
or  partitions  of  a fparry  matter,  into  feveral  more  or  lefs 
regular  portions,  of  a moderately  firm  texture,  not  giving 
fire  with  fteel,  but  fermenting  with  acid  menftrua,  and  eafily 
calcining. 

The  feptariae  of  this  genus  are,  of  all  others,  the  molt 
common,  and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  little  ex- 
prelfive,  or  miftaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  Indus 
Helmontii.  We  have  many  ipecies  of  thefe  bodies  common 
among  us.  Of  the  whitilh  or  brownilh  kinds  we  have  thir- 
teen ; of  the  yeliowilh,  five  ; and  of  the  ferruginous  ones, 
four. 

SECOND,  in  Anatomy.  See  Secundi  generis. 

Second,  in  Geometry,  AJlronomy,  &c.  the  fixtieth  part  of 
a prime,  or  minute  ; either  in  the  divifion  of  circles,  or  in 
the  meafure  of  time. 

A degree,  and  an  hour,  are  each  divided  into  fixty 
minutes,  marked  thus  1 ; a minute  is  fubdivided  into  fixty 
feconds,  marked  thus";  a fecond  into  fixty  thirds,  marked 
thus  &c. 

We  fometimes  fay,  a fecond  minute,  a third  minute,  &c. 
but  more  ufually,  Amply,  fecond,  third,  £s>V. 

A pendulum,  three  feet  three  inches  and  two-tenths  of 
an  inch  long,  vibrates  feconds,  according  to  fir  Jonas  Moor’s 
reduction  of  Huygens,  three  feet  eight  lines  and  a half  of 
Paris  meafure  to  Englilh  mqafure.  See  Pendulum. 

Second,  in  Mnfic,  denotes  one  of  the  muiical  intervals ; 
being  only  the  diltance  between  any  found,  and  the  next 
found,  whether  higher  or  lower. 

As  in  the  compafs  of  a tone  there  are  reckoned  nine  fen- 
fibly  different  founds,  which  form  thofe  little  intervals 
called  commas,  one  might  in  ftridtnefs  fay  there  are  eight 
kinds  of  founds. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  feconds  occurring  in  praftice, 
the  lelfer,  the  greater,  and  the  fuperfluous  fecond  ; to  which, 
if  the  enharmonic  genus  were  reftored,  we  might  add  the 
diminilhed  fecond.  The  lelfer  fecond  is  the  femitone  major, 
and  is  nearly  equal  to  54  commas.  The  greater  fecond  is 
the  tone,  which  being  either  major  or  minor,  there  mult 
alfo  be  two  great  feconds  ; one  nearly  equal  to  8-  commas, 
and  the  other  to  9^  commas  : but  practitioners  ufually  con- 
found thefe  two.  The  fuperfluous  fecond  is  a tone  major, 
and  femitone  major  ; the  other  fuperfluous  fecond,  arifing 
from  the  tone  minor,  and  femitone  minor,  is  not  in  ufe. 
Laftly,  the  diminilhed  fecond  is  a femitone  minor  lefs  than 
the  lelfer  fecond ; that  is,  equal  to  the  diefis  enharmonica. 
Thus,  between  E and  F,  or  between  A and  B,  would  be  a 
diminilhed  fecond,  as  alfo  between  G lharp  and  A.  This  laft 
has  been  pra&ifed  by  Mr.  Handel,  in  the  oratorio  of  Samp- 
fon,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  fong,  “ Return,  return,  O 
God  of  Holts.”  See  Interval. 

Some  authors,  as  Ozanam,  call  the  femitone  minor  by 
the  name  of  diminifhed  fecond ; but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  in  like  cafes,  where  diminilhed  is  ufually  applied  to 
intervals  a femitone  minor  lefs  than  a true  diatonic  interval. 
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Thus  the  dimini/hed  feventh  is  a femitone  minor  lefs  than 
the  flat  feventh,  or  feventh  minor. 

Second,  Dimini/hed '.  See  Diminished  Second. 

Second  de  P Oreille,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Vieuf- 
fens  and  others  to  a mufcle  of  the  ear,  called  by  Cowper  and 
others  Jiapidaceus,  and  Jlapedis  mufculus  ; and  by  Albinus 
Jlqpedium.  Window  calls  it  le  mufcle  de  Petrier. 

Second  Captain.  See  Captain. 

Second  Caufe.  See  Cause  and  Efficient. 

S econ d Deliverance,  Secunda deliberations,  in  Law,  ajudicial 
writ  that  lies  after  nonfuit  of  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  and  a re- 
turno  habendo  of  the  cattle  replevied,  adjudged  to  him  that 
diftrained  them  ; commanding  the  fheriff  to  replevy  the  fame 
cattle  again,  upon  fecurity  given  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  re- 
plevin  for  the  re-delivery  of  them,  if  the  diftrefs  be  juftified. 
It  is  a fecond  writ  of  replevin,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  68. 

Second  Flank,  Notion,  Order  of  Curves,  Rate.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

Second  Sight,  an  odd  qualification,  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland  are  faid  to  be 
poffeffed  of.  The  thing  is  atteffed  by  many  credible  authors 
(among  whom  is  Mr.  Martin,  author  of  the  natural  hiltory 
of  thefe  iflands,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Society)  ; and, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrangenefs  of  it,  many  have  ttedfaftly 
believed  it. 

The  fecond  fight  is  faid  to  be  a faculty  of  feeing  things  to 
come,  or  things  done  at  a great  diftance,  reprefented  to  the 
imagination  as  if  a&ually  vifible  and  prefent. 

Thus,  if  a man  be  dying,  or  about  to  die,  his  image,  it 
is  pretended,  fhall  appear  diftindfly  in  its  natural  fhape,  in  a 
fhroud,  with  other  funeral  apparatus,  to  a fecond -fighted 
perfon,  who,  perhaps,  never  faw  his  face  before ; imme- 
diately after  which,  the  perfon  fo  feen  certainly  dies. 

The  quality  of  fecond-fightednefs,  they  fay,  is  not  here- 
ditary ; the  perfon  who  has  it  cannot  exert  it  at  pleafure  ; 
nor  can  he  prevent  it,  or  communicate  it  to  another  ; but  it 
comes  on  him  involuntarily,  and  exercifes  itfelf  on  him  arbi- 
trarily ; and  often,  efpecially  in  the  younger  fecond  feers,  to 
their  great  trouble  and  terror. 

There  is  a great  number  of  circumftances  faid  to  attend 
thefe  vifions ; by  obfervation  of  which,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances, as  to  time,  place,  &c.  of  the  death  of  the 
perfon,  See.  are  learnt.  The  method  of  judging  of  them, 
or  interpreting  them,  grows  into  a kind  of  art ; which  is 
very  different  in  different  perfons.  Second-fightednefs  is 
held  a diferedit  in  the  country  ; fo  that  none,  they  fay,  will 
counterfeit  it ; but  that  many  conceal  and  diflemble  it. 
See  Johnfon’s  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland, 
p.  248,  Sec. 

Second  Surcharge,  Writ  of,  in  Law.  See  Surcharge. 

Second  Terms,  in  Algebra,  thofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a degree  of  power  lefs  than  it  has  in  the  term 
where  it  is  raifed  to  the  higheft. 

The  art  of  throwing  thefe  fecond  terms  out  of  an  equation  ; 
that  is,  of  forming  a new  equation,  where  they  have  no 
place,  is  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  ufeful  inventions  in 
all  algebra. 

Second  Tithe.  See  Tithe. 

SECONDARY,  or  Secundary,  an  officer  who  adts  as 
fecond,  or  next  to  the  chief  officer. 

Such  are  the  fecondaries  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench 
and  common  pleas  ; the  fecondaries  of  the  compters,  who 
are  next  the  (heriffs  of  London  in  each  of  the  two  compters ; 
two  fecondaries  of  the  pipe  ; fecondaries  to  the  remem- 
brancers, &c. 

Secondary  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  an  adjedlive  fenfe, 
by  way  of  oppofition  to  primary,  or  principal. 


Secondary  Adore.  See  Actor. 

Secondary  AJfedions.  See  Affection. 

Secondary  Circles  of  the  Ecliptic,  are  circles  of  longi- 
tude of  the  ftars ; or  circles  which,  palling  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic.  See 
Circles  of  Latitude. 

By  the  help  of  thefe,  all  points  in  the  heavens  are  referred 
to  the  ecliptic  ; that  is,  any  ftar,  planet,  or  other  pheno- 
menon, is  underftood  to  be  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  cut  by  the  fecondary  femicircle,  which  pafles 
through  fuch  ftar,  or  phenomenon. 

If  two  ltars  be  thus  referred  to  the  fame  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  conjunftion  ; if  in  oppofite 
points,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  oppofition  ; if  they  be  referred 
to  two  points  at  a quadrant’s  diftance,  they  are  faid  to  be  in 
a quartile  afpedt ; if  the  points  differ  a fixth  part  of  the 
ecliptic,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  fextile  afpedi. 

In  the  general,  all  circles  which  interfedt  one  of  the  fix 
greater  circles  of  the  fphere  at  right  angles,  may  be  called 
fecondary  circles.  As  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circles  in 
refpedl  of  the  horizon,  Sec.  the  meridian  in  refpedt  of  the 
equator,  & c. 

Secondary  Collateral  Points.  See  Collateral. 

Secondary  Conveyances,  in  Law.  See  Derivative. 

Secondary  Dials.  See  Dial. 

Secondary  Fever  is  that  which  arifes  after  a crifis,  or 
the  difeharge  of  fome  morbid  matter  ; as  after  the  declenfion 
of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies.  See  Fever,  Small- Pox,  &c. 

Secondary  Motion.  See  Motion. 

Secondary  Place.  See  Place. 

Secondary  Planets,  thofe  moving  round  other  planets  as 
the  centres  of  their  motion,  and  along  with  them  round 
the  fun.  See  Planet. 

Secondary  Qualities,  Rainbow.  See  the  fubftantives. 

Secondary  Ufe,  in  Law.  See  Use. 

SECONDIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Parthenay ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Parthenay.  The  place  contains  1405,  and  the  canton  6140 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  172^  kiliometres,  in  feven 
communes. 

SECONDINE.  See  Secundine. 

SECORA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Darah,  which  joins  the  main  ftream  at  Timelkit. 

SECOTAN,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 150  miles  S.E.  of 
Candahar. 

SECOURSSE,  Denys-Fran§oiS,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1691 . He  was  one  of  the  earlieit  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  being  brought  up  to  the  bar,  he 
was  for  fome  time  a pleader.  This  profeffion,  however,  he 
quitted  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to 
literature,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  French  hiftory  was  his 
principal  objedt.  In  1723  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  office  of 
cenfor-royal  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed, 
in  1746,  to  examine  the  public  documents  preferved  in  the 
newly  conquered  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1754.  His  publications  were,  the  Colledtion  of 
Royal  Ordonnances,  from  the  fecond  to  the  ninth  volume  in- 
clufive  ; “ Memoires  pour  fervir  a l’Hiftoire  de  Charles  le 
Mauvais,”  two  vols.  4to. ; an  edition  of  the  “ Memoires 
de  Conde,”  fix  vols.  4to.,  in  conjundtion  with  the  abbe 
Lenglet ; and  feveral  diflertations  in  the  “ Memoires  de 
l’Acad.  des  Infcriptions.” 

SECOZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol;  13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trent. 

SECRETARIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a reclufe  room, 

where 
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where  the  judges  confidered  the  caufes  that  had  been  liti- 
gated before  them,  and  came  to  a refolution  what  fentence 
they  were  to  pafs  from  the  tribunal.  It  was  moll  ufually 
Separated  from  the  tribunal  by  a veil. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer,  who,  by  order  of  his  mailer, 
writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  initruments,  which  he 
renders  authentic  by  his  Signature. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  Secretary  of  ftate, 
Secretary  of  war,  Secretary  of  the  trealury,  Secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  Secretary  of  the  lord  chancellor,  See. 

Secretaries  of  State,  are  officers  attending  the  king, 
for  the  receipt  and  difpatch  of  letters,  grants,  petitions, 
and  many  of  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

The  king’s  Secretaries  were  anciently  called  the  king's 
clerks  and  notaries , regi  a commentaries.  As  for  the  name  Se- 
cretary, it  was  at  lirit  applied  to  fuch  as,  being  always  near 
the  king’s  perfon,  received  his  commands,  and  were  called 
clerks  of  the  fecret  ; whence  was  afterwards  formed  the  word 
fecretary,  regi  a fecretis  ; and  as  the  great  lords  began  to  give 
their  clerks  alfo  the  quality  of  fecretary,  thofe  who  attended 
the  king  were  called,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  fecretaries  of  the 
commands , regi  a mandates.  This  continued  till  the  reign  of 
our  Henry  V III.  1559  ; when,  at  a treaty  of  peace  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  former  obferved,  that  the 
Spanifh  minilters,  who  treated  for  Philip  II.  called  them- 
felves  fecretaries  of  fate  ; upon  which,  the  French  fecretaires 
de  commandements,  out  of  emulation,  affumed  the  fame  title  ; 
which  thence  palled  alfo  into  England. 

Till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  there  was  only  one 
fecretary  of  ftate  ; but  then,  bufinefs  increafing,  that  prince 
appointed  a fecond  fecretary  ; both  were  of  equal  power 
and  authority,  and  both  ftyled  principal  fecretaries  of  fate. 
Before  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  fecretaries  did  not  fit  at 
the  council  board  ; but  that  princefs  admitted  them  to  the 
place  of  privy  counfellors,  which  honour  they  have  held 
ever  Since  ; and  a council  is  never,  or  at  lealt  very  feldom, 
held  without  one  of  them.  On  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  queen  Anne  added  a third  fecretary,  on  account 
of  the  great  increafe  of  bufinefs,  which,  as  to  Britain,  was 
equally  and  diitinCtly  managed  by  all  the  three,  although 
the  lalt  was  frequently  ftyled  fecretary  of  fate  for  North 
Britain.  We  have  had  alfo  a fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  Ame- 
rican department.  But  both  thefe  offices  are  now  abolilhed, 
and  there  itill  remain  three  principal  fecretaries,  viz.  one  of 
the  home  department,  another  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
third  of  the  colony  and  war  department,  who  have  under 
their  management  and  diredtion  the  moft  confiderable  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  and  are  obliged  to  a conftant  attendance 
on  the  king  ; they  receive  and  difpatch  whatever  comes  to 
their  hands,  be  it  for  the  crown,  the  church,  the  army,  pri- 
vate grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  See.  as  likewife  petitions 
to  the  Sovereign  ; which,  when  read,  are  returned  to  the 
fecretaries  for  anfwer  ; all  which  they  difpatch  according  to 
the  king’s  command  and  direction. 

Ireland  is  under  the  diredtion  of  the  chief  fecretary  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  has  under  him  a refident  under  fecre- 
tary. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  fecretaries  has  two  under  fe- 
cretaries and  one  or  more  chief  clerks,  befides  a number  of 
other  clerks  and  officers,  wholly  depending  upon  them. 

Our  fecretaries  of  ftate  are  allowed  power  to  commit  per- 
fons  for  treafon,  and  other  offences  againft  the  ftate,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  their  trial.  Some  have  faid  that  this  power 
is  incident  to  their  office  ; and  others,  that  they  derive  it  in 
virtue  of  their  being  named  in  the  commiffions  of  the  peace 
for  every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 


The  fecretaries  of  ftate  have  the  cuftody  of  that  feal,  pro- 
perly called  the f greet,  and  the  direction  of  the  fignet  office  ; 
in  which  there  are  Tour  chief  clerks  and  three  deputies  em- 
ployed, who  prepare  fuch  things  as  are  to  pafs  the  fignet, 
in  order  to  the  privy  or  great  Seal.  All  grants,  Signed  by 
the  king,  are  returned  hither,  which,  tranferibed,  are  carried 
to  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  Sealed,  and 
then  called  fignets ; which,  being  diredted  to  the  lord  privy- 
feal,  are  his  warrant. 

On  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  is  likewife  dependent  another 
office,  called  th e paper-office ; in  which  all  public  writings, 
papers,  matters  of  ftate,  Sec.  are  preferved. 

All  the  under  fecretaries  and  clerks  are  in  the  choice  of 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  without  referve  to  any  perfon  ; the 
under  fecretaries  receive  orders  and  direftions  from  them,  for 
writing  difpatches,  foreign  or  domeftic,  which  they  give  to 
the  chief  clerk,  who  diftributes  them  to  the  under  clerks. 

The  fecretary  at  war  belongs  to  the  war-office,  and  has 
under  him  a deputy  fecretary,  with  his  private  fecretary,  and 
a number  of  clerks  and  other  officers. 

Secretary  of  an  Emlaffy,  is  a perfon  attending  an  ara- 
baffador,  for  the  writing  of  difpatches  relating  to  the  nego- 
ciation. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  fecretary  of  the 
embaffy,  and  the  ambaffador’s  fecretary  ; the  laft  is  a do- 
meftic, or  menial  of  the  ambaffador’s  ; the  firft  a Servant,  or 
miniiter  of  the  prince. 

SECRETION,  in  Phyfology,  is  that  vital  procefs,  in 
which  fome  fubitance,  either  defigned  to  anfwer  a purpofe 
in  the  animal  economy,  or  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  as 
ufelefs  or  injurious,  is  Separated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ 
of  glandular  ftrudture.  It  agrees  with  nutrition,  with  the 
exhalations  from  the  Ikin,  membranes,  adipous  and  lymphatic 
cells,  in  being  the  Separation  of  Something  from  the  blood, 
but  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  thefe  procefles  by  the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  being  performed  by  glands.  The  word  fecretion 
however  is  often  ufed  more  loofely  by  medical  writers,  in 
application  to  any  living  procefs,  by  which  matters  are  Sepa- 
rated from  the  blood.  The  organic  ftrudtui'es,  in  which  Se- 
cretions are  carried  on,  the  material  agents  of  thefe  pro- 
ceffes,  and  the  powers  by  which  they  are  executed,  are  con- 
fidered under  the  article  Gland. 

SECT,  Secta,  a collective  term,  comprehending  all 
fuch  as  follow  the  dodtrines,  or  opinions,  of  fome  famous 
divine,  philofopher,  Sec.  For  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the 
term  fed,  fee  Heresy. 

The  fedts  of  philofophers  among  the  ancients,  particularly 
in  Greece,  were  numerous  : as  the  Pyrrhonians,  Platonifts, 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  Academics,  Sec.  See 
each  under  its  proper  article. 

In  later  times,  the  fedts  of  philofophy  have  been  chiefly 
reducible  to  three ; viz . the  Cartefians,  Peripatetics,  and 
Newtonians.  See  Cartesian,  Sec. 

In  theology,  the  fedls  are  much  more  numerous  ; yet  the 
ancients  had  many  legions,  now  extindl  ; as  Machinees, 
Gnoftics,  Montanifts,  Sec. 

The  principal  now  on  foot  are  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts, 
Anabaptifts,  Arians,  Socinians,  Arminians,  and  Unitarians. 
The  rife,  progrefs,  and  fate,  with  the  diftinguiffiing  charac- 
ters and  opinions  of  each,  fee  under  Lutheran,  Calvi- 
nist, Sec. 

Sect,  Ionic.  See  Ionic. 

Sect,  Italic.  See  Italic. 

Sects  of  Hindoos.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the 
Hindoos  are  divided  and  fubdivided  into  a number  of  fedts, 
tribes,  or  calls.  Under  our  articles  Braciimans,  Cast, 
and  Gentoos,  we  have  given  the  fubitance  of  what  has  been 
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communicated  by  early  and  later  travellers  to  eaftern  regions 
on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  diftinftions.  In  common  with  thefe 
writers,  we  have  alfo  ufed  the  term  cojl , or  cajle,  though 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  claflical  authority  for  the  word. 
We  are  difpofed  to  think  it  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe  ; 
and  it  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  as  common  in  the 
mouths  of  natives  as  of  Europeans,  efpecially  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  word  is  not  of 
Sanfcrit  origin,  and  in  truth  it  founds  very  like  it  : but  we 
have  never  met  with  the  word  in  eaffern  writings,  nor  heard 
it  ufed  by  natives  beyond  the  reach  of  European  colloquial 
influence. 

In  confidering  the  divifion  and  fubdivifion  of  the  numerous 
race  of  Hindoos,  we  are  difpofed  to  feparate  them  into 
theological , civil,  and  philofophical  claffes  or  tribes.  Theologi- 
cally we  find  two  grand  divifions,  the  Saivas,  who  worfhip 
Siva,  and  the  Vaiffinavas,  who  worfliip  Viffinu  : thefe  are 
numeroufly  fubdivided,  as  we  fhall  notice  prefently,  as  are 
the  many  fchifmatics  who  effentially  or  trivially  dill'ent  from 
both,  and  are  probably  numerically  equal  to  both,  under 
the  generic  denomination  of  Budhas  or  Baudhifts,  and  its 
various  fpecific  varieties.  The  civil  grand  divifions  are  four, 
viz.  Brahman,  KJhetriya,  Vaifya,  and  Sudra.  As  the  two 
former  theological  grand  divifions  comprife  the  whole  race 
of  Hindoos  (leaving  for  the  prefent  the  fchifmatics  out  of 
the  queftion),  fo  do  likewife  thefe  four  civil  tribes  or  grand 
divifions  : either  of  the  four  may  be  theologically  a Saiva  or 
aVaiffinava,  as  his  parents  may  have  taught,  or  his  feelings 
led  him.  Thefe  four  civil  grand  divifions  are  fubdivided 
into  almoft  innumerable  diffinftions  and  varieties.  Here 
follows  a brief  outline  of  the  diftinftions  of  thefe  four  great 
civil  tribes.  I.  Brahman.  This  is  a fmall  tribe  in  point  of 
number;  but  in  power  paramount.  Intelleft  is  power; 
and,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  intelleftual  wealth  of  India 
is  confined  to  the  Brahmanical  treafury.  As  among  the 
Jews  all  prielts  were  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  fo  with 
the  Hindoos  the  tribe  of  Brahman  exclufively  furnilhes  the 
prieithood.  All  Hindoo  prielts  are  therefore  Brahmans, 
but  all  Brahmans  are  not  priefts.  Minifters  and  public 
officers  of  ftate  are  very  commonly  Brahmans,  even  in 
Mahommedan  governments  ; and  they  are  occafionally  mer- 
chants, and  even  foldiers.  In  both  the  Britifh  and  native 
armies  of  India,  are  many  Brahmans.  The  two  Mahratta 
generals  whofe  names  are  belt  known  in  England,  Purferam 
Bhon  and  Hurry  Punt,  were  both  Brahmans.  A Brahman 
is  pointedly  prohibited  from  becoming  a king  : royalty  ap- 
pertains to  the  fecond  tribe.  (See  Peshwa.)  In  the  Oita, 
a work  profoundly  venerated  by  numerous  lefts,  the  duties 
of  the  four  tribes  are  very  cor.cifely  and  plainly  Hated.  “ The 
natural  duty  of  the  Brahman  is  peace,  felf-reftraint,  zeal,  pu- 
rity, patience,  reftitude,  wifdom,  learning,  and  theology.” 
Gita,  p.  130.  (See  Mahabarat. ) The  word  Brahman 
means  a theologilt  or  divine:  derived  from  Brahm,  the  divi- 
nity. Pandit,  corruptly  Punt,  means  a learned  Brahman,  or 
philofopher  ; hence panditya,  philofophy.  Among  the  Mah- 
rattas,  where  Brahmans  are  very  numerous,  the  title  of 
Punt  is  affumed  by  many  individuals  : feldom,  if  ever,  by 
thofe  in  low  ftations.  In  very  low  or  bafe  occupations  Brah- 
mans are,  indeed,  never  feen.  The  names  of  individuals 
often  indicate  their  feft.  Purferam  Bhon,  above-mentioned, 
we  fhould  infer  to  have  been  of  the  grand  divifion  Vailhnava, 
and  of  the  feft  of  Ramanuj.  (See  Parasu  Rama,  which 
is  the  claflical  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  his  name, 
and  Ramanuj.)  Hurry  Punt,  is  from  his  name  known 
to  have  been  a Brahman  (Pandit)  of  the  grand  divifion 
Saiva  : Hari  (corruptly  Hurry;  being  a name  of  Siva. 
See  Siva. 


2.  KJhetriya,  ufually  pronounced  Ketri,  or  Kfhetri,  is  the 
fecond  civil  grand  divifion.  It  is  the  warrior  tribe ; comprif- 
ing  all  foldiers,  who  alone  can  lawfully  become  kings.  (See 
Peshwa.  ) All  the  other  tribes,  however,  furnifli  foldiers  ; 
and,  indeed,  princes  too,  if  the  ambitious  individual  can 
effeft  it.  “ The  natural  duties  of  the  Kfhetri  are  bravery, 
glory,  fortitude,  reftitude,  not  to  flee  from  the  field,  genero- 
iity,  and  princely  conduft.”  (Gita,  ib.)  This  grand  divifion 
is  very  numerous.  Some  hundreds  of  different  fefts  might 
be  enumerated  as  belonging  to  it,  and  many  hundreds  would 
ftill  be  omitted.  The  Ayin  Akbery  Hates,  (vol.  iii.  p.  87. 
Calcutta  ed. ) that  of  the  tribe  of  Kfhetri,  there  are  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  fubdivifions,  fifty-two  of  whom  are 
in  efleem,  and  twelve  particularly  fo.  Of  one  of  thefe 
fubdivifions,  that  of  Rajput,  the  fame  authority  fays  there 
are  upwards  of  a thoufand  different  fefts.  The  term  Rajput, 
or  rather  Rajaputra,  means  offspring  of  kings  ; a title  af- 
fumed  by  various  warrior  tribes  in  the  north  of  India  ; in- 
dividuals of  which  are  pretty  numeroufly  fpread  in  the 
fouthern  and  other  provinces,  wherever  good  pay  invites  their 
fervices. 

3.  Vaifya,  vulgarly  called  Vais,  or  Bhyfe,  is  the  tribe 
next  in  rank  to  the  military.  This  is  a very  numerous  tribe, 
comprifing  merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators.  In  this, 
that  is,  praftifing  its  avocations,  are' found  many  individuals 
of  the  three  others.  “ The  natural  duty  of  the  Vaifya  is,” 
according  to  the  Gita,  “ to  cultivate  the  land,  tend  the  cattle, 
and  buy  and  fell.”  (Ibid.)  This  tribe  is  numeroufly  fub- 
divided like  the  others.  It  contains  a great  proportion  of 
wealthy  individuals.  The  fubdivifion  of  Vania,  or  Bania, 
called  by  the  Engliflr  Banyan,  belongs  to  this  clafs,  and  is 
laid  to  comprehend  eighty-four  different  fefts : it  being 
only  itfelf  a tribe  of  this  third  grand  divifion,  or  of 
Vaifya. 

It  is  underffood,  that  all  the  individuals  of  the  three  firft 
tribes  or  fefts  above  named,  are  fufceptibie  of  regeneration, 
by  a myfferious  initiation  in  the  gayatri,  and  the  inveffiture 
of  a holy  thread  called  zennaar.  Such  individuals  are  called 
twice-born.  See  our  articles  O’m  and  Zennaar  for  farther 
notice  of  thefe  particulars. 

4.  Sudra.  In  this  is  comprifed  mechanics,  artifans,  and 
labourers  of  every  defcription.  In  the  profecution  of  the 
Sudras’  avocations,  individuals  of  the  fecond  and  third  tribes 
or  claffes  will  be  found  ; and  occafionally,  though  compa- 
ratively but  rarely,  of  the  firff.  Many  mechanics  and  artifans 
are  of  the  third  clafs.  “ The  natural  duty  of  the  Sudra  is 
fervitude.”  Gita. 

This  arrangement  into  caffs  or  fefts,  tribes  or  grand 
divifions,  is,  as  before  noticed,  of  very  early  origin.  In 
the  Inffitutes  of  Menu,  (fee  Menu,)  we  find  it  laid  down  as 
of  the  remoteff  antiquity;  and,  as  is  ufual  with  every  thing 
relating  to  the  Hindoos,  traced  to  a mythological  fource. 
“ That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied,  he  (the  fu- 
preme  lord,  or  Brahma)  caufed  the  Brahman,  the  KHietriya, 
the  Vaifya,  and  the  Sudra,  (fo  named  from  the  icripture, 
proteftion,  wealth,  and  labour,)  to  proceed  from  his  mouth, 
his  arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot.”  Ch.  i.  v.  31. 

In  early  times  it  is  probable  that  thefe  diffinftions  or 
feparations  wei'e  kept  up  and  obferved  with  coniiderable 
Hriftnefs,  both  in  relpeft  to  intermarriages  and  avocations, 
Thofe  times  were,  however,  anterior  to  the  Inffitutes  of 
Menu,  who  gives  names  to  the  fpurious  offspring  of  fefta- 
rial  intermarriage  ; wifely  endeavouring  to  correft,  what  his 
authority  would  prove  unequal  to  prevent,  or  materially 
reftrain.  Denunciations,  however,  againft  thefe  illicit  prac- 
tices, fexuai  and  handicraft,  abound  in  the  books  of  law  ; 
and  abfolution  from  the  fin  thus  incurred  is  doubtlefs  one, 

and 
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and  no  trifling,  fource  of  the  revenue  and  power  of  the 
priefthood. 

We  (hall  notice  a few  of  the  chief  religious  fefts  into 
which  the  race  of  Hindoos  comprifed  in  the  above  four 
grand  civil  clafles  are  fubdivided.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  be  fcarcely  poflible,  even  with  the  afiiitance  of  learned 
natives  ; and  to  place  them  in  their  relative  rank,  altogether 
imprafticable  : for  it  is  a point  involving  great  differences  of 
opinion  ; as  may  be  imagined  when  the  religious  feelings  and 
pride  of  many  individuals  clafli,  and  where  great  fcope  is 
afforded  for  their  difplay  in  a field  bounded  by  no  precife 
authority. 

Five  principal  fefts  are  recognized  who  worfhip  exclu- 
fively  a fingle  deity.  Thefe  are  I The  Saivas,  who  worfhip 
Siva.  2.  The  Vaijhnavas , who  worfhip  Vifhnu.  3.  The 
S auras  or  Suras,  who  worfhip  Surya,  or  the  fun.  4.  The 
Ganapatyas,  who  worfhip  Ganefa.  5.  The  Sahas,  who 
worfhip  Parvati.  But  if  we  examine  clofely  the  relation 
which  they  refpeftively  bear  to  each  other,  we  fhall  find  the 
fourth  and  fifth  to  be  ramifications  of  the  firft,  or  feft  of 
Saiva  ; of  which  may  be  traced  thefe  diftinftions.  1.  Saiva 
itfelf,  generally  fuppofed  to  include  both  the  worfhippers  of 
Siva  fingly,  or  of  him  and  Parvati  conjointly.  ( See  Saiva.  ) 
2.  Lingi , the  adorers  of  Siva  under  his  phallic  emblem 
called  Linga.  (See  Linga  and  Lingi.)  3.  Saha,  the 
adorers  of  Parvati,  under  her  fymbol  the  Yoni.  (See  Sak- 
ta  and  Yoni.)  4.  The  Ganapatyas,  worfhippers  of  Ganefa, 
fon  of  Parvati  and  Siva.  (See  Pollear.)  Thefe  four  lefts, 
and  many  diltinftions  and  divifions  of  them,  may  be  deemed 
as  comprehended  in  the  firfl  named,  Saiva,  or  Saivabakt. 
The  worfhippers  of  Baghefa,  or  Siva,  are  fometimes  called 
Soma  Siddhanta. 

The  fecond  great  feft  of  Vaifhnava  is  alfo  varioufly  di- 
vided and  fubdivided.  Two  principal  divifions  or  branches 
are  the  Gokalajlha  and  Ramanuj,  or  worfhippers  of  Vifhnu, 
in  two  of  his  grand  incarnations  of  Krifhna  (one  of  whofe 
names  is  Gokal),  and  of  Rama.  Thefe  two  principal  fefts 
of  Vaifhnava  are  each  divifible  into  three.  The  Gokala/lhas 
are  1.  Thofe  who  exclufively  worfhip  Krifhna  as  Vifhnu  him- 
felf;  and  this  feft  is  extenfively  confidered  as  the  true  and 
orthodox  Vaifhnava.  (See  Krishna  and  Vaishnava.) 
2.  Thofe  who  exclufively  worfhip  Radha,  as  the  fakti  of 
Krifhna.  (See  Radha,  Sakta,  and  Sakti.)  This  feft 
is  fometimes  called  Radha-ballabhi.  3.  The  worfhippers  of 
Krifhna  and  Radha  conjointly.  The  three  diftinftions  of 
Ramanuj  are,  1.  Thofe  who  worfhip  Rama  only.  (See 
Rama  and  Ramanuj.)  2.  Thofe  who  worfhip  Sita  only. 
And  3.  Thofe  who  worfhip  both  Rama  and  Sita  conjointly. 
See  Sita. 

The  feft  of  Ganapatyas  we  have  confidered  as  a divifion 
of  that  of  Saiva ; and  the  feft  of  Saura,  worfhippers  of 
Surya,  or  the  fun,  we  are  difpofed  to  clafs  under  that  of 
Vaifhnava  ; for  although  Siva  be  the  fun  as  well  as  Vifhnu, 
yet  the  latter,  and  more  particularly  in  his  incarnation  of 
Krifhna,  is  more  generally  reckoned  the  archetype  of  the 
folar  deity  ; or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  the  fun, 
a fymbol  or  type  of  Vifhnu.  Individuals  of  feveral  fefts 
of  Saivas  do  no  doubt  mix  their  adorations  with  the  folar 
worfhip;  as  do  alfo  many  fefts  of  the  Vaifhnavas.  See 
Saura. 

Under  our  article  Sakti  we  have  obferved  that  the  Hin- 
doo mythology  has  perfonified  the  abltraft  and  attractive 
powers  of  the  divinity,  and  afcribed  fexes  to  thefe  mytho- 
logical perfonages.  The  Sakti,  or  energy  of  an  attribute 
of  God,  is  female,  and  is  fabled  as  the  confort  of  that  per- 
fonified attribute.  Hence  has  arifen  fuch  a feries  of  fiftions, 
comprehending  all  natural  and  moral  phenomena,  obfcured 


by  mythological  and  fexual  allegories,  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffi- 
ble  to  explain.  (See  Lakshmi,  Parvati,  and  Saras- 
W ATI. ) Refpefting  the  Sahas,  that  is,  thofe  who  worfhip 
exclufively  or  chiefly  the  Sakti  or  female  power,  this  diftinc- 
tion  has  been  noticed  ; fome  of  them,  adopting  what  is 
called  a left-handed  path,  accompany  their  devotions  by 
divers  obfcene  and  indecent  afts  : others  do  not.  The  feft 
of  Radha-ballabhi,  who  are  fuppofed  to  worfhip  the  female 
energy  in  Lakfhmi,  under  her  form  of  Radha,  are  accufed 
of  thefe  indecencies,  (See  Radha.)  Among  the  Saktas 
of  the  Saiva  tribes  there  is  alfo  a left-handed  or  indecent,  as 
well  as  a right-handed  or  decent  mode  of  worfhip;  and 
thofe  who  adopt  the  former  are  faid  to  go  the  length  of  ex- 
treme profligacy.  (See  Sakta.)  We  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  clafs  all  the  individuals  who  thus,  either  in  the  right  or 
left-handed  path,  .adore  the  female  power,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Yonijas,  or  worfhippers  of  the  Yoni  ; the  fym- 
bol more  efpecially  of  Parvati : but  for  this,  though  a rea- 
fonable  clafiification,  we  cannot  quote  any  immediate  autho- 
rity. ( See  Yoni.  ) None  of  the  feft  of  Ramanuj  are  accufed 
of  the  left-handed  enormities.  Ip  mod  parts  of  India  they  are, 
when  known,  held  in  deferved  deteftation ; and  the  decent 
Saktas  forbear  making  any  oftentatious  profeflion  of  their 
tenets,  or  wearing  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  their  feft, 
left  they  fhould  be  fufpefted  of  belonging  to  the  other 
branch  of  it. 

There  is  another  very  numerous  feft  of  Vaifhnavas, 
called  Bhagavatas,  of  more  modern  origin  than  the  others. 
Their  tenets  and  praftices  are  grounded  on  the  eighteenth 
Purana,  which  is  chiefly  a hiftory  of  the  life,  adventures, 
and  doftrines  of  Krifhna,  and  is  entitled  Sri  Bhagavata , 
which  fee.  The  work  is  afcribed  to  Vapadeva,  who  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  and  unite  all  fefts,  by  recognizing  the 
deities  of  each,  but  as  fubordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  as  attributes  or  manifeftations  of  God.  This  is,  in  faft, 
the  doftrine  of  the  Gita  ; but  that  work,  as  well  as  the  Sri 
Bhagavata,  while  profefiing  to  uphold  a unity  in  the  deity, 
claims  that  pre-eminency  for  Krifhna  ; and  although  the  feft 
of  Bhagavata  is  very  numerous,  and  includes  individuals  of 
or  from  many  other  fefts,  ftill  a purity  of  doftrine  is  far  dif- 
tant  from  all,  while  a mythological  perfonage  continues 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  For  all  the 
other  fefts,  or  at  leaft  a portion  of  the  moft  enlightened  and 
liberal  individuals  among  them,  are  fufficiently  ready  to 
profefs  a belief  in  the  unity  of  the  deity,  if  their  claim 
of  that  awful  defignation  for  the  objeft  of  their  own 
adoration  be  conceded.  See  Krishna,  Saraswati,  and 
Siva. 

The  Bhagavatas,  while  recognizing  the  five  divinities 
worfhipped  by  the  other  fefts  refpeftively,  and  even  paying 
them  in  turn  their  daily  adoration,  and  on  particular  occa- 
fions  extending  it  to  other  deities,  ftill  deny  the  charge  of 
polytheifm,  and  repel  the  imputation  of  idolatry.  It  may 
be  eafily  imagined  that  but  few,  we  may  almoft  fay  none,  of 
the  numerous  followers  of  this  feft  can  fully  comprehend 
the  doftrines  they  profefs.  They  incline  much  to  real  poly- 
theifm, but  do  at  leaft  rejeft  the  derogatory  notions  of  the 
deity  which  the  other  fefts  feem  to  have  adopted.  The 
praftice  of  adoring  images  of  celeftial  fpirits,  they  juftify 
by  arguments  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been  elfewhere 
employed  in  defence  of  image  worfhip.  (See  Gentoos  and 
Idolatry.)  If  the  doftrines  of  the  Veda,  and  even  thofe 
of  the  Puranas,  be  clofely  examined,  the  Hindoo  theology 
will  be  found  confident  monotheifm,  though  it  contains  the 
feeds  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  See  Purana  and  Veda. 

Modern  Hindoos  feem  to  have  mifunderftoodthe  numerous 
texts  in  their  facred  books,  which  declare  the  unity  of  the 
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godhead,  and  the  identity  of  Viihnu,  Siva,  the  Sun,  &c. 
Their  theologifts  have  entered  into  vain  difputes  on  the  quef- 
tion  of  which,  among  the  attributes  of  God,  (hall  be  deemed 
charafterifticand  pre-eminent  ? 

Sankarachcirya  (fee  the  article  under  his  name)  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  the  Veda,  contended  for  the  at- 
tributes of  Siva,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  fedl  of  Saiva, 
who  worfhip  Siva  as  the  fupreme  being,  and  deny  the  co- 
equal or  independent  exigence  of  Vifhnu  and  other  deities. 
Madhava  and  Vallabha,  both  alfo  furnamed  Acharya , de- 
noting literary  dignity,  have  in  like  manner  eitablhhed  by 
their  comments  the  feet  of  Vaiftmava,  who  adore  Vifiinu  as 
God. 

Under  the  article  Saraswati  we  have  noticed,  that 
there  is  now  no  fedt,  who  exclufively  or  principally  worfhip 
Brahma : no  one  hath  hitherto  been  diicovered  named  after 
him,  denoting  the  creative  power  to  be  the  objedt  of  ex- 
clufive  adoration.  Still  by  fome  legends  he  is  deferibed  as 
the  Almighty  ; leading  us  to  infer,  that  he  was  once  fec- 
tarially  addrefi'ed  as  the  other  two  members  of  the  triad 
now  are.  His  faktl,  Sarafwati,  is  deferibed  in  fome  paf- 
fages  as  all-produdfive,  all-powerful,  and  all-wife.  It  may 
be  reafonably  inferred,  that  there  are  many  more  fedls 
among  the  Hindoos  than  have  hitherto  been  afeertained. 
Moft  of  the  fefts,  however,  approach  or  melt  into  each 
other  on  clofe  infpedlion  ; as  may  in  all  fuch  cafes  be  fup- 
pofed,  when  they  muft  all  have  originated  in  one  common 
fource.  This  reunion  is  with  the  Hindoos  marked  with 
their  ufual  extravagant  fexual  mythology.  Siva  and  Par- 
vati,  they  fay,  had  a contefl  on  the  queftion  of  the  com- 
parative potency  or  eminence  of  their  feveral  worfhip  : in 
other  words,  the  worfhippers  of  their  fymbols,  the  Linga 
and  Yoni,  contefted  the  point.  To  appeafe  this  phyfio- 
logical  difference  between  the  god  and  his  confort,  Vifhnu 
interpofed,  and  his  navel,  or  rather  os  tinea , came  at  length 
to  be  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  Yoni;  confounding 
the  Vaifhnavas  with  the  Yonijas:  but  we  muff  refer  to  our 
article  Yoni,  and  the  other  articles  and  the  works  therein 
mentioned,  for  farther  particulars  on  this  point. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article,  we  have  adverted  to 
the  numerous  fchifmatics,  under  the  generic  term  of 
Baudhas,  followers  of  the  dodtrines  of  Budha  or  Boodh. 
(See  Boodh.)  Thefe,  under  various  defignations,  we  are 
difpofed  to  clafs  as  heretical  Vaifhnavas,  worfhipping  Vifhnu 
under  one  of  his  avataras  or  incarnations,  that  of  Budha  ; 
as  the  Gokalafthas  and  Ramanujas  do  under  others ; thofe 
of  Gokal,  or  Krifhna  and  Rama.  “ In  refpedl  to  the  num- 
bers of  followers,”  the  author  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon 
obferves,  “ and  the  extent  over  which  they  have  fpread, 
the  dodlrines  of  Budha  have  probably  obtained  greater  do- 
minion than  thofe  of  any  other  religious  perfuafion.  Al- 
though now  comparatively  trifling  on  the  continent  of 
Hither  India,  his  doftrines  and  followers  are  ftill  found,  dif- 
fering in  externals,  and  divided  into  fedts,  throughout  China 
and  its  tributary  nations  ; in  the  great  empires  and  Hates 
of  Cochinchina,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  Afam, 
Tibet,  Budtan  or  Bootan,  (fee  thofe  feveral  articles,)  many 
of  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  generally  all  parts  eaff  of  the 
Ganges ; including  thofe  vaff  and  numerous  iflands  in  the 
feas  eaftward  and  fouthward  of  the  farther  Indian  promon- 
tory, whofe  inhabitants  have  not  been  converted  to  Iflamifm. 
In  thefe  great  and  diftant  parts  of  the  globe  the  tenets  of 
Budha,  diffinguifhed  by  various  appellations,  may  be  re- 
cognized as  forming  the  religion  of  the  people ; an  extent 
exceeding  that  either  of  the  Mahomedan  or  Brahmanical 
fuperftition,  and  outnumbering,  perhaps,  the  followers  of 
the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift.”  P.  240. 


Budhifm,  like  other  diftindlions  of  faith  among  Hindoos, 
is  divided  into  fedts.  If  it  be  reckoned  the  grand  generic 
fchifm,  we  may  deem  the  fedts  of  Jaina  and  Mahiman 
fpecific  varieties ; and  there  appears  no  good  reafon  why 
they  (hould  not  all  be  claffed  with  the  other  fedts,  who 
adore  exclufively  one  of  the  avataras  or  incarnations  of 
Vifhnu,  under  the  comprehenfive  denomination  of  Vaifh- 
navas. Of  thefe  avataras  fee  under  the  article  Vishnu; 
and  for  fome  account  of  the  herefy  of  Budha  and  its  fub- 
divifions,  fee  Boodh,  Jaina,  Sakya,  and  the  other  articles 
thence  referred  to. 

Moft  oriental  people  feem  to  have  prided  themfelves  on 
diftinguifhing  their  deities  by  a great  many  names.  Thefe 
names  are,  however,  moftly,  perhaps  all,  fignificant  and 
charadteriitic  ; of  which  early  enquirers  were  of  courfe 
ignorant.  The  prevalence  of  this  pride  will  be  feen  in  our 
articles  Parvati,  Siva,  and  others.  In  the  inftance  of 
Budha,  another  proof  might  be  exhibited  of  the  fame  feeling. 
He  is  diffinguifhed  by  different  names  in  the  fame  and  in  dif- 
tant parts.  Boodh,  Budha,  Butta,  and  others  of  nearly 
fimilar  found,  are  mere  varieties,  in  different  parts  of  India, 
in  orthography  and  pronunciation  ; and  fo  perhaps  is  the 
Bud,  or  Wud,  of  the  ancient  Pagan  Arabs.  Pout  in  Siam; 
Pott,  or  Poti,  in  Tibet ; and  But  in  Cochinchina,  are  the 
fame  ; the  Chinefe  having,  it  is  faid,  no  B or  D in  their 
alphabet,  and  their  language  being  monofyllabic,  foftened 
his  name  into  Fo,  or  Fo-e.  (See  Fo.)  They  call  him  alfo 
Xa-ka ; a variation,  perhaps,  of  the  Sanfcrit  Sakya.  (See 
Sakya.)  That  the  Toth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  other  northern  nations, 
is  the  fame  name  and  deity,  is  upheld  by  fome  ; but  the 
fuppofition  is  derided  by  others  : fome,  indeed,  will  not  re- 
cognize him  in  the  Fo  of  China.  A Buddha,  whether  the 
ninth  incarnation  of  Vifhnu  or  not  may  be  difputed,  has 
been  deemed  to  anfwer  in  charadter  with  Mercury  ; fo  has 
the  Gothic  Woden.  Each  refpedtively  gives  his  name  to 
the  fame  planet,  and  to  the  fame  day  of  the  week.  Budh- 
var  is,  very  extenfively  in  India,  whether  among  Baudhas, 
Saivas,  Vaifhnavas,  or  Mahomedans,  the  fame  with  Dies 
Mercurii,  or  Woden’s  day;  whence  fome  have  derived  our 
Wednefday. 

The  common  reproach  of  the  Brahmans  is  that  the 
Baudhas  uphold  the  dangerous  dogma  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  and  the  perifhability  of  the  foul.  But  we  ought 
to  receive  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  a hoftile  fedt  with  cau- 
tion ; and  of  the  Baudhas  and  Jainas  we  have  yet  but  little 
elfe.  Like  the  Jainas,  their  worfhip  is  confined  to  deified 
faints  ; and  the  name  for  the  chief  of  them  is,  as  ftated  in 
another  place,  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  budh , to 
know  ; hence  Budha  is  philofophy  : and  hence  has  been 
derived  the  Saxon  and  Englifh  verbs  bodian,  to  bode,  fore- 
bode, & c. 

The  Jaina,  or  votaries  of  Jaina,  are  probably  the  mod 
ancient  of  Hindoo  fedtaries.  They  rejedt,  like  the  Baudhas 
in  general,  the  authority  of  the  Vedas;  and  are  the  moft 
fcrupulous  of  any  fed!  in  their  cautions  againft  the  even 
accidental  extindtion  of  animal  life.  (See  of  this  under 
our  article  Jaina.)  In  the  Vedas  the  daughter  of  animals 
is  not  only  allowed,  but  on  fome  occafions  enjoined.  (See 
Veda.)  The  adoration  of  the  Jainas  is  exclufively  offered 
to  deified  mortals,  or  rather,  as  they  affirm,  through  them 
to  the  deity : and  in  the  clafs  of  deified  mortals  may  be  in- 
cluded many  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they 
profefs  to  rejedt  the  polytheifm  and  incarnations  of  the 
latter.  The  dodtrine  of  tranfmigration  is  found  among  the 
Jainas  ; how  extenfively  is  not  afeertained  : the  belief  of  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniftiment,  and  an  extenfive 
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portion  of  the  Puranic  hiftory,  is  common  to  them  with 
the  orthodox  Hindoos.  Formerly  powerful  and  widely 
diffeminated,  this  fe£l  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  great 
diminution  from  the  extenfion  of  the  modern  herefy  of 
Buddha.  And  at  prefent  its  more  opulent  members  are 
faid  to  find  it  convenient  to  refume  the  orthodox  perfuafion, 
which  may  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  mull 
greatly  tend  to  a diminution  of  its  members  and  refpec- 
tability. 

Several  of  the  fe<fts  noticed  in  the  articles  of  this  work 
named  after  them,  are  defcribed  as  diftinguilhed  by  marks 
on  their  foreheads,  arms,  and  breads.  The  forehead  mark 
is  the  chief  diflin&ion,  and  when  horizontal  or  parallel  with 
the  eye-brows,  it  is  underitood  to  defignate  a Saiva,  while 
a Vailhnava  is  recognized  by  its  perpendicularity.  One, 
two,  or  three  of  thefe  lines,  red,  white,  or  yellow,  accom- 
panied by  circlets  and  dots,  differing  in  pofition  and  colour, 
together  with  many  other  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics,  afford 
an  infinite  variety  of  indications  of  the  fedlarial  bias  of  the 
individual  fo  decorated.  When  convenient,  and  no  efpecial 
objection  exifts,  it  is  faid  to  be  held  neceffary,  that  thefe 
marks  be  daily  renewed  ; and,  of  courfe,  by  the  hand  of  a 
Brahman.  One  of  that  tribe  cannot  perform  his  daily 
facrifices,  ablutions,  &c.  without  the  completion  or  con- 
templation of  this  diftin&ion ; and  it  is  held  irreverent  in 
one  of  an  inferior  tribe  to  approach  a holy  man,  or  to  afk 
his  blelling,  without,  or  in  view  to,  this  fetftarial  decora- 
tion. The  fecond  plate  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  contains 
fome  fcores  of  thefe  myfterious  fymbols.  To  that  work, 
page  400,  &c.  we  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  defire  far- 
ther information  on  this  point,  for  a curious  variety  of  the 
diltinguifhing  marks,  and  a full  explanation  of  their  fedlarial 
application. 

Another  fe£t,  who  worfhip  fire,  or  its  perfonification  in 
Agni  its  regent,  is  noticed  under  the  article  Sagnika, 
(which  fee).  This  is  referrible  to  the  grand  divifion 
Saiva,  Agni  being  of  that  line  of  parentage.  See  Pa- 
VAKA. 

Having,  under  the  article  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos, 
given  the  names  of  the  principal  fedls,  or  fchools ; and  re- 
ferred for  a brief  explanation  of  the  feveral  dodtrines  to  the 
articles  of  this  work,  under  which  they  are  refpedlively  no- 
ticed, we  fhall  not,  in  this  place,  offer  any  thing  farther 
thereon.  For  fome  of  the  particulars  of  this  article  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  Effay  on  the  Religious  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  and  to  the  Hindoo  Pantheon. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  appear,  that  an  individual  of 
either  of  the  four  civil  tribes  may  feledl  his  own  theological 
fedl : a Brahman,  or  a Sudra,  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  what 
form  of  worlhip  he  may  think  proper,  and  to  what  deity  he 
will  offer  it  ; obferving,  of  courfe,  due  confiitency  and  con- 
formity with  the  ritual.  He  may  thus,  without  offence,  be- 
yond incurring  fome  difpleafure,  perhaps,  from  his  ftauncher 
family,  and  Guru,  or  pallor,  change  from  a Lingi  to  a 
Yonija,  or  affociate  one  with  the  other  ; or  from  a Saurato 
a Ganapatya  ; or  he  may  combine  all,  and  more  ; and,  feeing 
all  in  Krifhna,  become  a Bhagavata  ; he  may,  without  incur- 
ring fin,  or,  as  the  idea  is  better  underitood  in  Europe,  with- 
out lofing  cafe,  turn  from  a Saiva  to  a Vailhnava.  All  thefe 
are  venial,  and  admit  of  eafy  expiation.  He  is  Hill  under 
the  fpiritual  dominion  of  the  fame  priefthood,  and  while  he 
obferves  the  ordained  feafts  and  falls,  performs  pilgrimages, 
is  liberal  in  alms,  and  conforms  to  the  externals  that  ferve 
to  rivet  the  mental  chains  forged  for  him  by  the  Brahmans, 
all  is  well.  He  may  alfo  lludy,  and,  under  certain  limita- 
ticn  , believe  and  profefs,  wiiichever  philofophical  dodtrines 
he  pr  fers.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  decorous  in  a 
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Brahman,  efpecially  if  he  were  a prieft,  to  make  an  often-* 
tatious  difplay  of  the  dodtrines  of  a free-thinking  founder, 
whofe  tenets  border  on  a denial  of  the  exillence  of  the  my- 
thological beings,  reverence  to  whom  is  the  bafe  on  which 
rells  the  fpiritual  lan&ity  of  his  own  tribe.  But  there  are 
Hill  many  individuals  among  the  Brahmans  who  think  deep- 
ly; and  who,  in  reafoning  on  the  groffnefs  and  abfurdityof 
their  mythological  legends,  cannot  but  rejedt  them.  See 
Vedanta. 

It  is  in  the  civil  diftindtions  that  the  Hindoo  law  is  fo 
guarded  againft  innovation.  Here  every  poffible  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  the  tribes  apart  ; and  fexual  intercourfe, 
the  principal  apprehended  caufe  of  confufion,  is  regulated 
and  legitimated  with  great  precifion.  Thefe  regulations  vary 
in  minute  particulars  in  different  tribes  and  countries,  but 
agree  pretty  nearly  in  the  main  point  of  degrading  the  off- 
fpring  of  forbidden  intercourfe.  Such  degradation  does  not, 
however,  neceffarily  refult.  Rich  delinquents  can  avert  im- 
mediate ecclefiallical  cenfure  ; and  the  lapfe  is  foon  forgot- 
ten. With  the  poor  fuch  things  are  of  lefs  moment  ; ex- 
citing perhaps  little  elfe  than  the  palling  fcandal  of  the 
neighbourhood ; unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  Brahmanical 
dignity  or  purity  may  be  implicated  in  a manner  too  grofs 
or  notorious  to  he  overlooked.  Fornication  or  adultery  be- 
tween a male  Sudra  and  a Brahmani  would  be  deemed  of  this 
nature.  So  would  eating  or  drinking  together  of  individuals 
of  remote  or  different  tribes.  But  the  latter,  if  not  fre- 
quent or  wilful,  admit  of  expiation  ; expenfive  and  vexatious 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  offenders,  and  the  degree 
of  enormity  in  the  offence. 

Some  writers  have  told  us  of  the  eafe  with  which  the  Hin- 
doos, and  even  the  Brahmans,  feem  to  change  their  religion  s 
“ with  as  much  facility,”  fay  they,  “ as  their  garments.'” 
The  theological  change  of  feB,  as  above  noticed,  is  not  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  : they  are  Hill  Hindoos,  and 
can  find  prielts  of  their  new  perfuafion,  who  will  afford  them 
the  confolations  and  benefits  of  religion,  fuch  as  they  are. 
But  the  work  of  converfion  altogether  from  that  religion,  and 
liberation  from  the  trammels  of  prieftcraft,  have  ever  been, 
and  ever  will  be  found,  a talk  of  much  greater  difficulty  : to 
be  accompliffied  only  by  the  potency  of  continued  perfuafion, 
fuperadded  to  the  aid  of  example  in  the  preceptors. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  the  fedlarial  divifions  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  may  obferve  that  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to  be- 
lieve many  of  them  to  be  of  modern  origin.  The  Veda,  the 
fcripture  of  the  Hindoos,  affords  no  authority  for  fuch  ex- 
travagancies as  worfhipping  deified  heroes,  female  powers  or 
indecent  fymbols,  or  avataras.  See  Veda. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  Saniaffy,  omitted 
in  its  proper  place.  Saniaffy  denotes  an  order  of  Hindoo 
mendicants,  who  arrive  at  this  diftindtion  by  divers  adts  of 
perfevering  penance  and  fuppofed  piety.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  material  diftindtion  between  this  defcription  of  faints, 
and  thofe  called  Yogi  and  Yati  by  different  fedts.  In  the  Gita, 
as  tranflated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  Krifhna  declares  him  to  be  both 
a Yogi  and  a Saniaffy,  who  performeth  that  which  he  hath 
to  do  independent  of  the  fruit  thereof.  Saniaffy,  or  a for- 
faking  of  the  world,  is  declared  to  be  the  fame  with  Yogi, 
or  the  pradtice  of  devotion.  He  who  can  bear  up  againfl 
the  violence  produced  from  luff  and  anger  in  this  mortal  life, 
is  properly  employed,  and  a happy  man.  The  man  who  is 
happy  in  his  heart,  at  reft  in  his  mind,  and  enlightened  with- 
in, is  a Yosri,  or  one  devoted  to  God,  and  of  a godly  fpirit. 
The  foul  of  the  placid,  conquered  fpirit,  is  the  fame  in  heat 
and  cold,  in  pain  and  pleafure,  in  honour  and  difgrace.  To 
the  Yogi,  gold,  iron,  and  ftones  are  the  fame.  The  man  is 
diftinguifhed  whofe  refolution,  whether  amongft  his  com- 
panions and  friends,  or  in  the  midll  of  his  enemies  ; with  thofe 
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who  love  and  with  thofe  who  hate  ; in  the  company  of  faints 
or  finners,  is  the  fame.  The  Yogi  conftantly  exercifeth  the 
fpirit  in  private.  He  is  a reclufe  of  a fubdued  mind,  free 
from  hope,  and  free  from  perception.  He  planteth  his  own 
feat  firmly  on  a fpot  that  is  undefiled,  and  fitteth  upon  the 
facred  grafs,  kufa,  covered  with  a fkin  and  a cloth.  (See 
Kusa.)  There  he,  whofe  bufinefs  is  the  reflraining  of  his 
paflion,  fhould  fit,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  object  alone, 
in  the  exercife  of  his  devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  foul, 
keeping  his  head,  his  neck,  and  body  fleady,  without  mo- 
tion, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  his  nofe,  looking  at  no 
other  place  around.  To  be  a Saniaffy,  or  reclufe,  without 
application,  is  to  obtain  pain  and  trouble. 

This  divine  difcipline  is  not  to  be  attained  by  him  who 
eateth  more  than  enough,  or  lefs  than  enough  ; neither  by 
him  who  fleepeth  too  much,  nor  by  him  who  fleepeth  not  at 
all.  A man  is  called  devout,  when  his  mind  remaineth  thus 
regulated  within  himfelf,  and  he  is  exempted  from  every  lull 
and  inordinate  defire.  The  Yogi  of  a fubdued  mind,  thus 
employed  in  the  exercife  of  devotion,  is  compared  to  a lamp 
ftanding  in  a place  without  wind,  which  waveth  not.  He 
becometh  acquainted  with  that  boundlefs  pleafure,  which 
is  far  more  worthy  of  the  underflanding  than  that  which 
arifes  from  the  fenfes ; depending  upon  which,  the  mind 
moveth  not  from  its  principles  j which  having  obtained,  he 
refpedleth  no  other  acquifition  fo  great  as  it ; on  which  de- 
pending, he  is  not  moved  by  the  fevereft  pain.  Supreme 
happinefs  attendeth  the  man  whofe  mind  is  thus  at  peace ; 
whofe  carnal  affections  and  paflions  are  thus  fubdued  ; who 
is  thus  in  God,  and  free  from  fin.  The  Yogi  is  more  ex- 
alted than  the  Tapafwi  (fee  Tapas)  ; the  zealot  who  ha- 
raffes  himfelf  in  performing  penances,  he  is  refpedted  above 
the  learned  in  fcience,  and  fuperior  to  thofe  attached  to 
moral  works. 

The  above  paffages  from  different  pages  of  the  Gita,  may 
ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  that  extraordinary  work  ; fuppofed  to 
have  been  compofed  by  Vyafa,  many  centuries  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  See  Vyasa,  Jaina,  Yati,  and  Yogi,  for 
fome  farther  notice  of  Hindoo  penance  and  devotion  ; and 
Tapas,  for  inllances  of  their  aufterity. 

Individuals  calling  themfelves  Saniaffys  and  Yogis,  are 
ftill  feen  wandering  about  India ; fometimes  ftark-naked ; 
rubbed  over  perhaps  with  afhes,  efpecially  if  of  the  fed 
of  Saiva  (which  fee)  ; the  god  Siva  being  reprefented  fo 
powdered.  Sometimes  they  have,  like  him,  a tiger’s  fkin  to 
fit  on : and  at  others,  carry  one  of  Vifhnu’s  emblems,  the 
chakra,  of  which  fee  under  Vishnu  and  Vajra.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  the  individuals  are  probably  of  the  fed  of  Vaijh- 
nava,  which  fee. 

SECT  A,  in  Law.  See  Suit. 

Secta  Hundred.  See  Hundred  Suit. 

Sect  A ad  curiam,  a writ  which  lieth  againft  him  who 
refufeth  to  perform  his  fuit  to  the  county  court,  or  court 
baron. 

Secta  curia.  See  Suit  of  Court. 

Secta  facienda  per  i/lam  qua  habet  aniciam  partem,  a writ 
to  compel  the  heir  that  hath  the  elder’s  part  among  co-heirs, 
to  perform,  fervice  for  all  the  coparceners. 

Secta  falda.  See  Faldage. 

Secta  ad  jujlitiam  faciendam,  is  a fervice  which  a man  is 
bound  to  perform  by  his  fee. 

Secta  molendini , a writ  lying  where  a man  by  ufage,  time 
out  of  mind,  & c.  has  ground  his  corn  at  the  mill  of  a cer- 
tain perfon,  and  afterwards  goes  to  another  mill  with  his 
corn,  thereby  withdrawing  his  fuit  to  the  former.  And 
this  writ  lies  efpecially  for  the  lord  againft  his  tenants,  who 
hold  of  him  to  do  fuit  at  his  mill.  This  is  now  generally 
turned  into  an  adtion  of  the  cafe. 
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Secta  regalis , a fuit  by  which  all  perfons  were  bound 
twice  in  a year  to  attend  the  fherifF’s  tourn,  and  was  called 
regalis , becaufe  the  fherifF’s  tourn  was  the  king’s  leet ; 
wherein  the  people  were  to  be  obliged  by  oath  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  king,  See. 

Secta  unica  tantum  facienda  pro  plurilus  hareditatibus,  a 
writ  that  lies  for  an  heir  who  is  diftrained  by  the  lord  to  do 
more  fuits  than  one,  in  refpedt  of  the  land  of  divers  heirs 
defeended  to  him. 

SECTIL1A,  among  the  Romans,  pavements  laid  with 
flones  cut  into  various  forms.  Suetonius  diitinguifhes  them 
from  thofe  that  were  teflellated. 

SECTINEUS,  in  Anatomy , a fmall,  flat,  and  pretty  long 
mufcle,  broad  at  the  upper  part,  and  narrow  at  the  lower  ; 
fituated  obliquely  between  the  os  pubis,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  os  femoris. 

It  is  commonly  a Angle  mufcle,  but  is  fometimes  found 
double.  It  is  fixed  above  by  flefhy  fibres  to  all  the  fharp 
ridges,  or  crifta,  of  the  os  pubis,  and  to  a fmall  part  of  the 
oblong  notch,  or  depreffion,  on  the  forefide  of  the  crifta,  in 
which  the  upper  extremity  of  this  mufcle  is  lodged  ; and 
thence  it  runs  down  obliquely  towards  the  little  trochanter, 
under,  and  a little  behind  which  it  is  inferted  obliquely  by  a 
flat  tendon,  between  the  fuperior  infertion  of  the  vaftus  in- 
ternus,  and  inferior  infertion  of  the  triceps  fecundus,  with 
which  it  is  united.  Winflow. 

SECTIO  Caesarea.  See  Caesarian  Section. 

SECTION,  Sectio,  formed  from  feco,  I cut,  a part  of  a 
thing  divided  : or  the  divifion  itfelf. 

Such,  particularly,  are  the  fubdivifions  of  chapters,  by 
others  called  paragraphs,  and  fometimes  articles.  The  mark 
of  a fedtion  is  §. 

The  ancients  negledted  to  divide  their  books  into  chapters 
and  fedtions : that  was  a talk  left  for  future  editors  and  critics. 

Section,  in  Geometry,  denotes  a fide  or  furface  appearing 
of  a body,  or  figure,  cut  by  another  ; or  the  place  wherein 
lines,  planes,  &c.  cut  each  other. 

The  common  fedtion  of  two  planes  is  always  a right  line  ; 
being  the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by  the  one  plane  in  its 
cutting  or  entering  the  other. 

If  a fphere  be  cut  in  any  manner,  the  plane  of  the  fedtion 
will  be  a circle,  whofe  centre  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  fphere. 

The  fedtions  of  the  cone  are  five,  viz.  a circle,  triangle, 
parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipfis.  See  each  under  its  proper 
article.  See  alfo  Cone. 

Sections,  Conic.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Section,  Axis  of  a Conic.  See  Axis. 

Section,  Centre  of  a Conic.  See  Center. 

Section,  Diameter  of  a Conic.  See  Diameter. 

Section,  Tangent  of  a Conic.  See  Tangent. 

Sections,  Following,  Secliones  Sequentes,  in  Conics,  may 
be  thus  conceived  : fuppofe  two  right  lines,  as  A B,  C D, 
( Plate  XIII.  Analyfis,  jig.  5.)  mutually  interfedfing  one 
another  in  E,  which  point  E is  fuppofed  to  be  the  common 
centre  of  the  oppofite  hyperbolic  fedtions  F,  G,  H,  I,  and 
whofe  common  afymptotes,  the  propofed  lines  A B,  CD, 
alfo  are.  In  this  cafe,  the  fedtions  G,  F,  and  H,  I,  are 
called  feEtiones  fequentes  ; becaufe  they  are  placed  following 
one  another  in  the  contiguous  angles  of  two  interfedting 
right  lines. 

If  the  determinate  diameter,  H G,  of  one  of  the  feEtiones 
fequentes  (which  is  coincident  with  the  fuppofed  indeter- 
minate diameter  of  its  oppofite)  be  equal  to  the  vertical 
tangent  K L,  applied  between  the  afymptotes  in  the  point 
G,  of  the  diameter  GF;  then  Apollonius  calls  fuch  fec- 
tions,  conjugate  feElions.  See  Genefis  of  the  Hyperbola,  under 
Conic  Sedions. 

Sections,  Oppofite.  See  Opposite. 
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Sections,  Similar.  See  Similar. 

Section  of  a Building  denotes  its  profile,  or  a delinea- 
tion of  its  heights  and  depths  raifed  on  the  plan  ; as  if  the 
fabric  was  cut  afunder,  to  difcover  the  infide. 

Section,  Horizontal.  See  Ichnografhy. 

SECTIS  non  Facicndis,  in  Law,  a writ  brought  by  a 
woman,  who  for  her  dower,  &c.  ought  not  to  perform  fuit 
of  court. 

SECTOR,  in  Afronomy,  the  name  of  two  different  aftro- 
nomical  inftruments,  for  meafuring  fmall  angular  diftances  in 
the  heavenly  regions  ; one  of  which  has  a motion  in  ortp'a- 
rallel  to  the  equator,  and  the  other  is  directed  to  the  zenith. 
The  conftruftion  and  life  of  each  of  thefe  inftruments  may 
be  feen  under  the  refpeftive  titles  of  Equatorial  SeBor, 
and  Zenith  Sedor. 

Sector,  in  Geometry , a part  of  a circle  comprehended 
between  the  radii  and  the  arc. 

Thus  the  mixed  triangle  A C D ( Plate  XIII.  Geometry, 
fg.  5.)  comprehended  between  the  radii  A C and  C D,  and 
the  arc  A D,  is  a feftor  of  the  circle. 

It  is  demonftrated  by  geometricians,  that  the  feftor  of  a 
circle,  as  A C D,  is  equal  to  a triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  the 
arc  A D,  and  its  altitude  the  radius  A C. 

If  from  the  common  centre  of  two  concentric  circles  be 
drawn  two  radii  to  the  periphery  of  the  outer,  the  two  arcs 
included  between  the  radii  will  have  the  fame  ratio  to  their 
peripheries  ; and  the  two  feftors,  the  fame  ratio  to  the  areas 
of  their  circles. 

To  find  the  area  of  a feftor  D C E ; the  radius  of  the 
circle  C D,  and  the  arc  D E,  being  given.  To  100,314, 
and  the  radius  D C,  find  a fourth  proportional  number ; 
this  will  be  the  femiperiphery:  then  to  180  degrees,  the 
given  arc  D E,  and  the  femiperiphery  juft  found,  find 
another  fourth  proportional ; this  will  give  the  arc  D E in 
the  fame  meafure  in  which  the  radius  D C is  given  : laftly, 
multiply  the  arc  D E into  the  femiradius,  and  the  produft 
is  the  area  of  the  feftor. 

In  order  to  find  the  area  of  any  feftor  of  a circle,  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  his  “ Menfuration,”  has  given  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules. 

Rule  I. — Multiply  the  radius  by  half  the  arc  of  the  feftor, 
and  the  produft  will  be  the  area,  as  in  the  whole  circle. 
For  the  demofiftration  of  this,  fee  the  article  Circle. 
Putting  r — the  radius  of  a circle,  d — the  diameter,  A = 
the  area  of  a feftor  of  it,  a — the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
feftor,  b = the  degrees  in  A a,  s — half  the  chord  of  the 
arc  a,  or  the  fine  of  A a,  and  v = the  verfed  fine  of  \ a: 
then,  by  multiplying  the  radius  by  half  the  arc,  by  a va- 
riety of  rules  which  Dr.  Hutton  has  ftated,  we  (hall  have, 
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feftor  might  be  expreffed  in  feveral  other  ways  ; fuch  as  by 
the  tangent,  cofine,  &c.  of  its  femi-arc  ; but  the  forms 
above  given  are  thofe  that  are  the  moft  ufeful. 

Rule  II. — As  360  is  to  the  degrees  in  the  arc  of  the  feftor, 
fo  is  the  whole  area  of  the  circle  to  the  area  of  the  feftor. 

Sector  alfo  denotes  a mathematical  inftrument,  of  great 
ufe  in  finding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the  fame 
kind  ; as  between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  furfaces,  &c. ; 
whence  the  French  call  it  the  compafs  of  proportion. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  feftor  above  the  common 
fcales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  radiufes,  and, 
all  fcale8.  By  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c.  on  the  feftor, 
we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  See.  to  any  radius  betwixt 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  feftor  when  open. 

The  feftor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofition  of  the 
fixth  book  of  Euclid  ; where  it  is  demonftrated,  that  fimilar 
triangles  have  their  homologous  fides  proportional.  An 
idea  of  the  theory  of  its  conftruftion  may  be  conceived  thus. 
Let  the  lines  A B,  A C {Plate  XIII.  Geometry,  fg.  6.) 
reprefent  the  legs  of  the  feftor  ; and  A D,  A E,  two  equal 
feftions  from  the  centre  : if,  now,  the  points  C B and  D E 
be  connefted,  the  lines  C B and  D E will  be  parallel : 
therefore  the  triangles  A D E,  A C B,  will  be  fimilar ; 
and,  confequently,  the  fides  AD,  D E,  A B,  and  B C, 
proportional;  that  is,  as  AD  : DE  ::  AB  : BC; 
whence,  if  A D he  the  half,  third,  or  fourth  part  of  A B, 
D E will  be  a half,  third,  or  fourth  part  of  C B ; and  the 
fame  holds  of  all  the  reft. 

If,  therefore,  A D be  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of 
any  number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  A B ; D E will  be  the 
fame  to  the  radius  B C. 

Sector,  Defcription  of  the.  The  inftrument  confifts  of 
two  rulers,  or  legs,  of  brafs  or  ivory,  or  any  other  matter, 
reprefenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  axis  or  joint,  the 
middle  of  which  expreffes  the  centre  ; whence  feveral  fcales 
are  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers.  See  Plate  XIII.  Geo* 
7- 

The  fcales  generally  put  on  feftors  may  be  diftinguiihed 
into  fingle  and  double.  The  Angle  fcales  are  fuch  as  are 
commonly  put  upon  plain  fcales  ; the  double  fcales  are  thofe 
which  proceed  from  the  centre : each  fcale  is  laid  twice  on 
the  fame  face  of  the  inftrument,  viz.  once  on  each  leg  : from 
thefe  fcales,  dimenfiens  or  diftances  are  to  be  taken,  when 
the  legs  of  the  inftrument  are  in  an  angular  pofition. 

The  fcales  commonly  put  upon  the  beft  feftors  are 
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The  manner  in  which  thefe  fcales  are  difpofed  of  on  the 
fedtor,  is  beft  feen  in  the  figure. 

The  fcales  of  lines,  chords,  fines,  tangents,  rhumbs,  la- 
titudes, hours,  longitude,  inch  merid.  may  be  ufed,  whether 
the  inftrument  is  (hut  or  open,  each  of  thefe  fcales  being 
contained  on  one  of  the  legs  only.  The  fcales  of  inches, 
decimals,  log.  numbers,  log.  fines,  log.  verfed  fines,  and 
log.  tangents,  are  to  be  ufed  with  the  fedtor  quite  opened, 
part  of  each  fcale  lying  on  both  legs. 

The  double  fcales  of  lines,  chords,  fines,  and  lower  tan- 
gents, or  tangents  under  45  degrees,  are  all  of  the  fame 
radius  or  length  : they  begin  at  the  centre  of  the  inftrument, 
and  are  terminated  near  the  other  extremity  of  each  leg ; 
viz.  the  lines  at  the  divifion  10,  the  chords  at  60,  the  fines 
at  90,  and  the  tangents  at  45  ; the  remainder  of  the  tan- 
gents, or  thofe  above  45  degrees,  are  on  other  fcales  be- 
ginning at  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  former,  counted 
from  the  centre,  where  they  are  marked  with  ,45,  and  run 
to  about  76  degrees. 

The  fecants  alfo  begin  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
centre,  where  they  are  marked  with  10,  and  are  from 
thence  continued  to  as  many  degrees  as  the  length  of  the 
fedtor  will  allow,  which  is  about  75  degrees. 

The  angles  made  by  the  double  fcales  of  lines,  of  chords, 
of  fines,  and  of  tangents,  to  45  degrees,  are  always  equal. 
And  the  angles  made  by  the  fcales  of  upper  tangents,  and 
of  fecants,  are  alfo  equal ; and  fometimes  thefe  angles  are 
made  equal  to  thofe  made  by  the  other  double  fcales.  The 
fcales  of  polygons  are  put  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  legs, 
their  beginning  is  not  fo  far  removed  from  the  centre,  as  the 
60  on  the  chords  is.  Where  thefe  fcales  begin,  they  are 
marked  with  4,  and  from  thence  are  figured  backwards,  or 
towards  the  centre,  to  12. 

From  this  difpofition  of  the  double  fcales,  it  is  plain, 
that  thofe  angles  which  were  equal  to  each  other,  while 
the  legs  of  the  fedtor  were  clofe,  will  ftill  continue  to  be 
equal,  although  the  fedtor  be  opened  to  any  diftance  it  will 
admit  of. 

The  fcale  of  inches  is  laid  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  fedtor, 
and  fometimes  on  the  edge ; and  contains  as  many  inches  as 
the  inftrument  will  receive  when  opened  : each  inch  being 
ufually  divided  into  eight,  and  alfo  into  ten  equal  parts. 
The  decimal  fcale  lies  next  to  this : it  is  of  the  length  of 
the  fedtor,  when  opened,  and  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
or  primary  divifions,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  other  equal 
parts ; fo  that  the  whole  is  divided  into  a hundred  equal 
parts  : and  if  the  fedtor  admits  of  it,  each  of  the  fubdivifions 
is  divided  into  two,  four,  or  five  parts ; and  by  this  decimal 
fcale,  all  the^ther  fcales,  that  are  taken  from  tables,  may 
be  laid  down.'  The  length  of  a fedtor  is  ufually  underftood 
when  it  is  lhut ; and,  therefore,  a fedtor  of  fix  inches  makes 
a ruler  of  twelve  inches  when  opened  ; and  a foot  fedtor  is 
two  feet  long,  when  quite  opened.  The  fcales  of  chords, 
rhumbs,  fines,  tangents,  hours,  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
inclinations  of  meridians,  are  fuch  as  are  defcribed  under 
Plane  Scale. 

The  fcale  of  logarithmic  or  artificial  numbers,  called 
Gunter’s  fcale,  or  Gunter’s  line,  is  a fcale  exprefling  the 
logarithms  of  common  numbers,  taken  in  their  natural 
order. 

For  the  conftrudtion  of  this  fcale,  and  alfo  of  thofe  of 
logarithmic  fines,  logarithmic  tangents,  and  logarithmic 
verfed  fines,  fee  Gunter’s  Line,  and  Gunter’s  Scale. 

We  Avail  here  obferve,  that  all  thefe  fcales  ftvould  have 
one  common  termination  to  one  end  of  each  fcale,  i.  e.  the 
10  on  the  numbers,  the  90  on  the  fines,  the  o on  the  verfed 
fines,  and  the  45  on  the  tangents,  flvould  be  oppofite  to 


each  other  : the  other  end  of  each  of  the  fcales  ©f  fines, 
verfed  fines,  and  tangents,  will  run  out  beyond  the  beginning 
(marked  1)  of  the  numbers;  nearly  oppofite  to  which  will 
be  the  divifions  reprefenting  35  minutes  on  the  fines  and 
tangents,  and  1685  degrees  on  the  verfed  fines. 

The  double  fcales  are  conftrudt^d  in  the  following  manner. 
The  line  of  lines  is  only  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  whofe 
length  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  legs  of  the  fedtor  : thus, 
in  the  fix-inch  fedtor,  the  length  is  about  5|-  inches. 
The  length  of  this  fcale  is  divided  into  primary  divifions  ; 
each  of  thefe  into  ten  equal  fecondary  parts  ; and  each 
fecondary  divifion  into  four  equal  parts.  The  accuracy  of 
the  divifion  may  be  determined  by  taking  between  the  com- 
pafl'es  any  number  of  equal  parts  from  this  line,  and  apply- 
ing that  diftance  to  all  the  parts  of  the  line  ; and  if  the 
fame  number  of  divifions  be  contained  between  the  points 
of  the  compaffes  in  every  application,  the  fcale  may  be  re- 
ceived as  perfedt.  The  line  of  fines  is  conftrudted  by  making 
the  whole  length  of  this  fcale  equal  to  that  of  the  line  of 
lines  ; and  from  this  line,  taking  off  feverally  the  parts 
exprefled  by  the  numbers  in  the  tables  of  the  natural  fines, 
correfponding  to  the  degrees,  or  to  the  degrees  and  minutes, 
intended  to  be  laid  upon  the  fcale  : and  then  by  laying  down 
thefe  feveral  diftances  on  the  fcale,  beginning  from  the  centre. 
In  fcales  of  this  length,  it  is  cuftomary  to  lay  down  divifions, 
exprefling  every  15  minutes,  from  o degree  to  60  degrees  ; 
between  60  and  80  degrees,  every  half  degree  is  exprefled  ; 
then  every  degree  to  85 ; and  the  next  is  90  degrees. 
The  length  of  the  fcale  of  tangents  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
line  of  lines,  and  the  feveral  divifions  upon  it  (to  45  degrees) 
are  laid  down  from  the  tables  and  line  of  lines,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former  ; obferving  to  ufe  the  natural  tangents 
in  the  tables.  The  fcale  of  upper  tangents  is  laid  down,  by 
taking  £ of  fuch  of  the  natural  tabular  tangents  above  45 
degrees,  as  are  intended  to  be  put  upon  the  fcale.  The 
beginning  of  this  fcale,  at  45  degrees,  though  the  pofition 
of  it  on  the  fedtor  refpedts  the  centre  of  the  inftrument,  is 
diftant  from  the  centre  ^ of  the  length  or  radius  of  the  lower 
tangents. 

The  diftance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  of  fecants  from 
the  centre,  and  the  manner  of  laying  it  down,  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  upper  tangents : except  that  in  this  the 
tabular  fecants  are  to  be  ufed. 

For  the  fcale  of  chords  ; its  length  is  to  be  made  equal 
to  that  of  the  fines  ; and  the  divifions,  which  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  fines  of  half  the  degrees  and  minutes  counted 
from  the  centre,  exprefs  every  15  minutes  from  o degrees 
to  60  degrees,  to  be  laid  down  as  in  the  fcale  of  fines. 

The  fcale  of  polygons  ufually  comprehends  the  fides  of  the 
polygons  from  fix  to  twelve  fides  inclufive.  The  divifions 
are  laid  down  by  taking  the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  the 
angles  at  the  centre  of  each  polygon,  and  laying  them  down 
from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument.  When  the  polygons  of 
four  and  five  fides  are  alfo  introduced,  this  line  is  conftrudted 
from  a fcale  of  chords,  where  the  length  of  90  degrees  is 
equal  to  that  of  60  degrees  of  the  double  fcale  of  chords 
on  the  fedtor.  Inftead  of  feme  of  the  double  fcales  above 
defcribed,  there  are  found  other  fcales  on  the  old  fedtors, 
and  alfo  on  fome  of  the  French  ones,  fuch  as  fcales  of  fuper- 
ficies,  of  folids,  of  inferibed  bodies,  of  metals,  &c.  ; but 
thefe  are  left  out  to  make  room  for  others  of  more  general 
ufe.  See  Caliber. 

In  deferibing  the  ufe  of  the  fedtor,  the  terms  lateral 
diftance,  and  tranfverfe  diftance,  olten  occur.  By  the  for- 
mer is  meant  the  diftance  taken  with  the  compafles  on  one 
of  the  fcales  only,  beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  fedtor  ; 
and  by  the  latter,  the  diftance  taken  between  any  two  cor- 
refponding 
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refponding  divifions  of  the  fcales  of  the  fame  name,  the  legs 
of  the  fedtor  being  in  an  angular  pofitiori  : but  in  taking 
thefe  tranfverfe  diitances,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  each  of 
the  feveral  fcales  hath  three  parallel  lines,  acrofs  which  the 
divifions  of  the  fcale  are  marked,  and  that  the  points  of  the 
compafles  mult  be  always  fet  on  the  infide  line,  or  that  line 
next  the  inner  edge  of  the  leg,  which  is  the  only  line,  in 
each  fcale,  which  runs  to  the  centre. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  logarithmic  fcale  of  numbers,  fee 
Gunter’s  Line. 

Sector,  Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Lines  on  the.  I.  To  divide  a 
given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  ; e.  g.  9.  Make 
the  length  of  the  given  line,  or  fome  known  part  of  it,  a 
tranfverfe  diftance  to  9 and  9 : then  will  the  tranfverfe 
diftance  of  1 and  1 be  the  4th  part  of  it ; or  fuch  a fub- 
multiple  of  the  th  part,  as  was  taken  of  the  given  line  : 
or  the  4th  part  will  be  the  difference  between  the  given  line 
and  the  tranfverfe  dilfance  of  8 and  8. 

Hence,  2.  To  make  a fcale  of  a given  length,  to  contain 
a given  number  of  equal  parts ; e.  g.  let  the  fcale  to  the  map 
of  a furvey  be  6 inches  long,  and  contain  140  poles,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  open  the  fedtor,  fo  that  a correfponding 
fcale  may  be  taken  from  the  line  of  lines.  Make  the  tranf- 
verfe diftance  7 and  7 (or  70  and  70,  viz.  ’4°)  equal  to  3 
inches  ( = 4)  ; and  this  pofition  of  the  line  of  lines  will 
produce  the  given  fcale. 

3.  To  divide  a given  line  (e.  g.  of  5 inches)  into  any 
afiigned  proportion,  as  of  4 to  5.  Make  5 inches,  the 
length  of  the  given  line,  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  9 and  9,  the 
fum  of  the  propofed  parts  ; and  the  tranfverfe  diitances  of 
the  afiigned  numbers,  4 and  5,  will  be  the  parts  required. 

4.  To  two  given  lines,  viz.  2 and  6,  to  find  a third  pro- 
portional. Take  between  the  compafles  the  lateral  diftance 
of  the  fecond  term,  viz.  6 ; let  one  point  on  the  divifion 
expreffing  the  firft  term,  viz.  2 on  one  leg,  and  open  the 
legs  of  the  fedtor  till  the  other  point  will  fall  on  the  cor- 
refponding divifion  on  the  other  leg : keeping  the  legs  of 
the  fedtor  in  this  pofition,  take  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of 
the  fecond  term,  viz.  6,  and  this  diftance  is  the  third  term 
required,  which  diftance,  meafured  laterally  from  the  centre, 
will  give  18,  the  number  required:  for  2 : 6 ::  6 : 18. 
Otherwife,  take  the  diftance  2 laterally,  and  apply  it  tranf- 
verfely  to  6 and  6,  the  fedtor  being  properly  opened : then 
the  tranfverfe  diftance  at  2 and  2,  being  taken  with  the 
compafles,  and  applied  laterally  from  the  centre  of  the 
fedtor  on  the  fcale  of  lines,  will  give  the  third  term,  when 
the  proportion  isdecreafing  ; for  6 : 2 ::  2 : 4.  If  the  legs 
of  the  fedtor  will  not  open  fo  far  as  to  let  the  lateral  diftance 
of  the  fecond  term  fall  between  the  divifions  exprefling  the 
firft  term  ; then  take  4,  -j,  4,  or  any  aliquot  part  of  the 
fecond  term,  that  will  conveniently  fall  within  the  opening 
of  the  fedtor,  and  make  fuch  part  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of 
the  firft  term  : then,  if  the  tranfverfe  d'ftance  of  the  fecond 
term  be  multiplied  by  the  denominator  of  the  part  taken 
of  the  fecond  term,  the  product  will  give  the  third  term. 

5.  To  three  given  lines,  viz.  3,  7,  and  IO,  to  find  a fourth 
proportional.  Open  the  legs  of  the  fedtor,  till  the  tranf- 
verfe diftance  of  the  firft  term,  3,  be  equal  to  the  lateral 
diftance  of  the  fecond  term,  7,  or  to  fome  part  of  it ; then 
will  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  the  third  term,  10,  give  the 
fourth  term,  234,  required  ; or  fuch  a fubmultiple  of  it,  as 
was  taken  of  the  fecond  term  ; for  3 : 7 ::  10  : 234. 
Otherwife,  let  the  lateral  diftance,  7,  tranfverfely  from 
IO  to  io,  opening  the  fedtor  accordingly  ; and  the  tranfverfe 
diftance,  at  3 and  3,  applied  laterally,  will  give  2-Pg- ; for 
IO  : 7 ::  3 : 2T(r. 

6.  To  dnnunfti  a line  of  four  inches,  in  the  proportion  of 
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8 to  7.  Open  the  fedtor  till  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of 
8 and  8 be  equal  to  the  lateral  diftance  of  7 : mark  the 
point,  where  four  inches,  as  a lateral  diftance,  taken  from  the 
centre,  reaches  ; and  the  tranfverfe  diftance  taken  at  that 
point  will  be  the  line  required.  If  the  line  Ihould  be  too 
long  for  the  legs  of  the  fedtor,  take  4,  4,  or  4,  See.  part  of 
the  given  line  for  the  lateral  diftance,  and  the  correfponding 
tranfverfe  diftance,  taken  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  &c. 
will  be  the  line  required. 

7.  To  open  the  fedtor,  fo  that  the  two  fcales  of  lines  Ihall 
make  a right  angle.  Take  the  lateral  diftance  from  the 
centre  to  the  divifion  marked  5,  between  the  points  of  the 
compafles,  and  fet  one  foot  in  the  divifion  marked  4,  on 
one  of  the  fcales  of  lines ; and  open  the  legs  of  the  fedtor 
till  the  other  foot  falls  on  the  divifion  marked  3,  on  the 
other  fcale  of  lines,  and  then  will  thofe  fcales  ftand  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  ; for  the  lines  3,  4,  5,  or  any  of  their 
multiples,  conftitute  a right-angled  triangle. 

8.  To  two  right  lines  given,  e.g.  40  and  90,  to  find  a mean 
proportional.  Set  the  two  fcales  of  lines  at  right  angles ; find 
the  half  fum  of  the  given  lines,  viz.  65,  and  the  half  dif- 
ference, viz.  25,  and  take  with  the  compafles  the  lateral 
diftance  of  the  half  fum,  65,  and  apply  one  foot  to  the  half 
difference,  25,  the  other  foot  tranfverfely  will  reach  to  60, 
the  mean  proportional  required  ; for  40  : 60  ::  60  : 9c. 

Sector,  Ufe  of  the  Scale  of  Chords  on  the.  1.  To  open 
the  ledlor  fo  that  the  two  fcales  of  chords  may  make  an 
angle  of  any  number  of  degrees,  e.  g.  40.  Take  the  diftance 
from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  degrees  propofed  on 
the  fcale  of  chords ; open  the  fedtor  till  the  tranfverfe 
diftance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the  afore- 
faid  lateral  diftance  of  40 : then  do  the  fcales  of  chords 
make  the  angle  required. 

2.  The  fedtor  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of  its 
aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  60,  and  lay  it  off 
on  the  fcale  of  chords  from  the  centre  : the  number,  where 
it  terminates,  Ihews  the  degrees  of  its  opening.  By  apply* 
ing  fights  on  the  fcales  of  chords,  the  fedtor  may  be  ufed  to 
take  angles,  as  a furveying  inftrument. 

3.  To  protradt  or  lay  down  an  angle  of  any  given  number 
of  degrees.  1.  Let  the  number  of  degrees  be  lefs  than  60, 
viz.  46.  At  any  opening  of  the  fedtor,  take  the  tranfverfe 
diftance  of  60  and  60  on  the  chords  ; and  with  this  “open- 
ing deferibe  an  arc  : take  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  the 
given  number  of  degrees,  46,  and  lay  this  diftance  on 
the  arc  deferibed,  marking  its  extremities : from  the 
centre  of  the  arc,  through  thefe  extremities,  draw  two 
lines,  and  they  will  contain  the  angle  required.  2.  When 
the  degrees  given  are  more  than  60,  viz.  148  5 deferibe 
the  arc  as  before  ; take  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  4 or  4 of 
the  given  degrees,  14.8,  e.  g.  4 = 494  decrees  : lay  this 
diftance  on  the  arc  thrice : and  from  the  centre  draw  tw© 
lines  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc  thus  determined,  and  they 
will  contain  the  required  angle.  N.  B.  If  the  radius  of 
the  arc  or  circle  is  to  be  of  a given  length,  then  make  the 
tranfverfe  diftance  of  60  and  60,  equal  to  that  afiigned 
length. 

4.  To  find  the  degrees  which  a given  angle  contains. 
About  the  vertex  deferibe  an  arc,  and  open  the  fedtor  till 
the  diftance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle  ; then  taking  the  chord  of  the  arc  be- 
tween the  compafles,  and  carrying  it  on  the  legs  of  the 
fedtor,  fee  what  equal  number,  on  each  leg,  the  points  of 
the  compafles  fall  on  : this  is  the  quantity  of  degrees  the 
given  angle  contains. 

5.  To  take  an  arc,  of  any  quantity,  from  off  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle.  Open  the  fedtor  till  the  diftance 
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from  60  to  60  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  given  circle ; 
then  take  the  extent  of  the  chord  of  the  number  of  degrees, 
on  each  leg  of  the  fedtor,  and  lay  it  off  on  the  circumference 
of  the  given  circle.  By  this  ufe,  may  any  regular  polygon 
be  infcribed  in  a given  circle,  as  well  as  by  the  line  of  poly- 
gons : e.  g.  in  a circle  whofe  diameter  is  given  to  defcribe  a 
regular  polygon  of  24  fides.  Make  the  given  diameter  a 
tranfverfe  diftance  from  60  to  60  on  the  fcales  of  chords ; 
divide  360  by  24,  and  take  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  15  and 
15,  the  quotient,  and  this  will  be  the  chord  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference.  In  order  to  prevent  errors, 
where  the  diftance  is  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  it  will  be 
beft  to  proceed  thus : with  the  chord  of  60  degrees  divide 
the  circumference  into  fix  equal  parts  ; in  every  divifion  of  60 
degrees  lay  down,  firft,  the  chord  of  15  degrees,  and  next 
the  chord  of  30  degrees,  and  then  the  chord  of  45  degrees, 
beginning  always  at  the  fame  point.  Thus  the  error  in 
taking  diftances  will  not  be  multiplied  into  any  of  the  divi- 
fions  following  the  firft. 

Sector,  Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Polygons  on  the.  1.  In  a given 
circle  to  infcribe  a regular  polygon,  e.  g.  an  odtagon.  Open 
the  legs  of  the  fedtor,  till  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  6 and  6 
be  equal  to  the  given  diameter,  then  will  the  tranfverfe  dif- 
tance of  8 and  8 be  the  fide  of  an  oftagon,  which  may  be 
infcribed  in  the  given  circle.  In  like  manner  may  any  other 
polygon,  the  number  of  whofe  fides  does  not  exceed  12,  be 
infcribed  in  a given  circle. 

2.  On  a given  line  to  defcribe  a regular  polygon,  e.  g.  a 
pentagon.  Make  the  given  line  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  5 
and  5 : at  that  opening  of  the  fedtor,  take  the  tranfverfe 
diftance  of  6 and  6 ; and  with  this  radius,  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  line,  as  centres,  defcribe  arcs  interfering  each 
other ; and  on  the  point  of  interfedtion,  as  a centre,  with 
the  fame  radius,  defcribe  a circumference  palling  through 
the  extremities  of  the  given  line ; and  in  this  circle  may  the 
pentagon,  whofe  fide  is  given,  be  infcribed.  By  a like  pro- 
cefs  may  any  other  polygon,  of  not  more  than  12  fides,  be 
defcribed  on  a given  line. 

3.  On  a right  line,  to  defcribe  an  ifofceles  triangle,  hav- 
ing the  angles  at  the  bafe  double  that  at  the  vertex.  Open 
the  feftor  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line  fall  on  10  and  10  on 
each  leg  : then  take  the  diftance  from  6 to  6 ; this  will  be 
the  length  of  the  two  equal  fides  of  the  triangle. 

Sector,  Ufe  of  the  Scales  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants 
on  the.  By  the  feveral  lines  difpofed  on  the  fedlor,  we  have 
fcales  to  feveral  radiufes : fo  that,  1,  having  a length,  or 
radius,  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the  fector  when 
opened,  we  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c.  thereto  : e.g.  fuppofe 
the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of  10  degrees  to  a radius  of  three 
inches  required.  Make  three  inches  the  aperture,  cr  tranf- 
verfe diftance,  between  60  and  60  on  the  fcales  of  chords 
of  the  two  legs ; then  will  the  fame  extent  reach  from  45 
to  45  on  the  fcale  of  tangents,  and  from  90  to  90  on  the 
fcale  of  fines  on  the  other  fide : fo  that  to  whatever  radius 
the  line  of  chords  is  fet,  to  the  fame  are  all  the  others  fet. 
In  this  difpofition,  therefore,  if  the  aperture,  or  tranfverfe 
diftance,  between  10  and  10,  on  the  fcales  of  chords,  be 
taken  with  the  compaffes,  it  will  give  the  chord  of  10  de- 
grees; if  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  10  and  10  be  in  like 
manner  taken,  on  the  fcales  of  fines,  it  will  be  the  fine  of 
10  degrees:  laftly,  if  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  10  and  10 
be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  fcales  of  tangents,  it  gives 
the  tangent  of  10  degrees  to  the  fame  radius. 

2.  If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees  were  required, 
for  the  chord,  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  half  the  arc,  viz. 
35,  muft  be  taken,  as  before ; which  diftance,  being  re- 
peated twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  degrees.  To  find  the 


tangent  of  70  degrees,  to  the  fame  radius,  the  fcale  of 
upper  tangents  muft  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching  to  45  : 
making,  therefore,  three  inches  the  tranfverfe  diftance  between 
45  and  47  at  the  beginning  of  that  fcale  ; the  extent  betweeii 
70  and  70  degrees,  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of  70 
degrees  to  three  inches  radius. 

3.  To  find  the  fecant  of  an  arc,  make  the  given  radius 
the  tranfverfe  diftance  between  o and  o on  the  line  of  fe- 
cants  ; then  will  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  10  and  10,  or  70 
and  70,  on  the  faid  lines,  give  the  fecant  of  io  degrees,  or 
70  degrees. 

The  fcales  of  upper  tangents  and  fecants  do  not  run 
quite  to  76  degrees  ; but  thofe  of  a greater  number  of  de- 
grees may  be  found  by  the  fedtor  in  the  following  manner. 
Thus,  the  tangent  of  any  number  of  (Jegrees  may  be  taken 
from  the  fedtor  at  once ; if  the  radius  of  the  circle  can  be 
made  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  the  complement  of  thofe  de- 
grees on  the  lower  tangent.  E.g.  To  find  the  tangent  of  78 
degrees  to  a radius  of  two  inches.  Make  two  inches  a tranf- 
verfe diftance  of  12  degrees  on  the  lower  tangents  ; then  the 
tranfyerfe  diftance  of  45  degrees  will  be  the  tangent  of  78  de- 
grees. In  like  manner  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees 
may  be  taken  from  the  fines,  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  can 
be  made  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  the  cofine  of  thofe  degrees. 
Thus,  making  two  inches  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  the  fine  of 
12  degrees,  then  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  90  and  90  will  be 
the  fecant  of  78  degrees.  Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the 
degrees  anfwering  to  a given  line,  exprefling  the  length  of 
a tangent  or  fecant,  which  is  too  long  to  be  meafured  on 
thofe  fcales,  when  the  feftor  is  fet  to  the  given  radius. 
Thus,  for  a tangent,  make  the  given  line  a tranfverfe  dif- 
tance to  45  and  45  on  the  lower  tangents ; then  take  the 
given  radius,  and  apply  it  to  the  lower  tangents : and  the 
degrees,  where  it  becomes  a tranfverfe  diftance,  give  the  co- 
tangent of  the  degrees  anfwering  to  the  given  line.  And  for 
a fecant,  make  the  given  line  a tranfverfe  diftance  to  90  and 
90  on  the  fines : then  the  degrees  anfwering  to  the  given 
radius,  applied  as  a tranfverfe  diftance  on  the  fines,  will 
be  the  cofine  of  the  degrees  anfwering  to  the  given  fecant 
line. 

4.  If  the  converfe  of  any  of  thefe  things  were  required, 
that  is,  if  the  radius  be  required,  to  which  a given  line  is 
the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant  ; it  is  but  making  the  given  line, 
if  a chord,  the  tranfverfe  diftance  on  the  line  of  chords, 
between  10  and  10,  and  then  the  fedtor  will  ftand  at  the 
radius  required  ; that  is,  the  aperture  between  60  and  60,  on 
the  faid  line,  is  the  radius.  ' 

If  the  given  line  were  a fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but 
making  it  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  the  given  number  of 
degrees  ; then  will  the  diftance  of  90  and  90  on  the  fines,  of 
45  and  45  on  the  lower  tangents  near  the  end  of  the  fedtor, 
and  of  45  and  45  on  the  upper  tangents  towards  the  centre 
of  the  fedtor,  and  of  o and  o on  the  fecants,  be  the  radius. 

5.  If  the  radius,  and  any  line  reprefenting  a fine,  tangent, 
or  fecant,  be  given,  the  degrees  correfponding  to  that  line 
may  be  found  by  fetting  the  fedtor  to  the  given  radius,  ac- 
cording as  a fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  is  concerned  ; taking 
the  given  line  between  the  compaffes,  applying  the  two, feet 
tranfverfely  to  the  fcale  concerned,  and  Aiding  the  feet  along 
till  they  both  reft  on  like  divilions  on  both  legs  ; and  the 
divifions  will  ftiew  the  degrees  and  parts  correfponding  to 
the  given  line. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  degrees  anfwering  to 
any  tangent,  or  fecant,  that  cannot  be  thus  meafured,  fee 
above. 

6.  To  find  the  length  of  a verfed  fine  to  a given  number 
of  degrees,  and  a given  radius.  Make  the  tranfverfe  dif- 
tance 


SECTOR. 


tance  of  90  and  90  in  the  fines  equal  to  the  given  radius  ; 
take  the  tranfverfe  diftance  of  the  fine  complement  of  the 
given  degrees  ; if  the  given  degrees  are  lefs  than  90,  the  dif- 
ference, but  if  greater,  the  fum  of  the  fine  complement  and 
radius  gives  the  verfed  line. 

7.  To  open  the  legs  of  the  fe&or  fo  that  the  correfponding 
double  fcales  of  lines,  chords,  fines,  tangents,  may  make, 
each  of  them,  a right  angle.  On  the  lines,  make  the  lateral 
diftance  10,  a diftance  between  8 on  one  leg,  and  6 on  the 
other  leg  ; on  the  fines,  make  the  lateral  diftance  90  a tranf- 
verfe diftance  from  45  to  45,  or  from  40  to  50,  or  from  30 
to  60,  or  from  the  fine  of  any  degrees  to  their  complement ; 
or,  on  the  fines,  make  the  lateral  diftance  of  45  a tranfverfe 
diftance  between  30  and  30. 

Sector,  in  Trigonometry , Ufe  of  the.  1.  The  bafe  and 
perpendicular  of  a right-angled  triangle  being  given,  to  find 
the  hypothenufe.  Suppofe  the  bafe  AC  ( Plate  Trigo~ 
nometry,  fg.  3.)  40  miles,  and  the  perpendicular  A B 30; 
open  the  feftor  till  the  two  fcales  of  lines  make  a right  angle  ; 
then,  for  the  bafe,  take  40  parts  on  the  fcale  of  lines  on  one 
leg  ; and,  for  the  perpendicular,  take  30  on  the  fame  fcale  on 
the  other  leg  ; then  the  extent  from  40  on  the  one  to  30  on 
the  other,  taken  in  the  compaffes,  will  be  the  length  of  the 
hypothenufe  ; which  line,  applied  to  the  fcale  of  lines,  will 
be  found  50  miles. 

2.  The  perpendicular  A B of  a right-angled  triangle 
ABC  being  given,  30,  and  the  angle  B C A 37  degrees  ; 
to  find  the  hypothenufe  B C.  Take  the  given  fide  A B, 
and  fet  it  over,  on  each  fide,  on  the  fine  of  the  given  angle 
A C B ; then  the  parallel  diftance  of  90  and  90  or  radius, 
will  be  the  hypothenufe  B C ; which  will  meafure  50  on  the 
fcale  of  lines. 

3.  The  hypothenufe  and  bafe  being  given,  to  find  the  per- 
pendicular. Open  the  feftor  till  the  two  fcales  of  lines  be 
at  right  angles  ; then  lay  off  the  given  bafe  on  one  of  thofe 
fcales  from  the  centre  ; take  the  hypothenufe  in  your  com- 
panies, and  fetting  one  foot  in  the  term  of  the  given  bafe,  let 
the  other  fall  on  the  fcale  of  lines  on  the  other  leg  ; the  dif- 
tance from  the  centre  to  the  point  where  the  compaffes  fall 
will  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular. 

4.  The  hypothenufe  being  given,  and  the  angle  A C B ; 
to  find  the  perpendicular.  Make  the  given  hypothenufe  a 
parallel  radius,  i.  e.  make  it  the  extent  from  90  to  90  on  the 
fcales  of  fines  ; then  will  the  parallel  fine  of  the  angle  A C B 
be  the  length  of  the  fide  A B. 

3.  The  bafe  and  perpendicular  A B given,  to  find  the 
angle  B C A.  Lay  off  the  bafe  A C,  on  both  iides  the 
fedor,  from  the  centre,  and  note  its  extent ; then  take  the 
given  perpendicular,  and  to  it  open  the  feftor  in  the  terms  of 
the  bafe  ; the  parallel  radius  will  be  the  tangent  of  B C A. 

6.  In  any  right-lined  triangle,  two  fides  being  given,  with 
the  included  angle  ; to  find  the  third  fide.  Suppofe  the  fide 
AC  ( fg.  6.)  20,  the  fide  BC  30,  and  the  included  angle 
ACB  1 10  degrees;  open  the  fedortill  the  two  fcales  of  lines 
make  an  angle  equal  to  the  given  angle,  viz.  no  degrees; 
lay  off  the  given  fides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  centre  of  the 
feftor,  on  each  of  the  fcales  of  lines  ; the  extent  between  their 
extremes  is  the  length  of  the  fide  A B fought. 

7.  The  angles  CAB  and  ACB  given,  and  the  fide  C B ; 
to  find  the  bafe  A B.  Take  the  given  fide  C B,  and  turn 
it  into  the  parallel  fine  of  its  oppofite  angle  CAB;  and  then 
the  parallel  fine  of  the  angle  ACB  will  be  the  length  of  the 
bafe  A B. 

8.  The  three  angles  of  a triangle  being  given  ; to  find  the 
proportion  of  the  fides.  Take  the  lateral  fines  of  the 
feveral  angles,  and  meafure  them  in  the  fcale  of  lines ; the 
slumbers  anfwering  to  which  give  the  proportion  of  the  fides. 


9.  The  three  fides  being  given,  to  find  the  angle  A C B. 
Lay  the  fides  AC,  C B,  along  the  fcales  of  lines,  from 
the  centre,  and  fet  over  the  fide  A B in  their  terms ; fo  is 
the  fedfor  .opened,  in  thefe  lines,  to  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  ACB. 

10.  The  hypothenufe  AC  (fg.  7.)  of  a right-angled 
fpherical  triangle  ABC,  given,  e.  g.  43  degrees,  and  the 
angle  CAB  20  degrees  ; to  find  the  fide  C B.  The  rule 
is,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  given  hypothenufe  43  de- 
grees, fo  is  the  fine  of  the  given  angle  20  degrees  to  the  fine 
of  the  perpendicular  C B.  Take  then  20  degrees  from  the 
centre,  along  the  fcale  of  fines,  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet 
the  extent  from  90  to  90  on  the  two  legs  ; and  the  parallel 
fine  of  43  degrees,  the  given  hypothenufe,  will,  when  mea- 
fured  from  the  centre  on  the  icale  of  fines,  give  1 30  30',  the 
fide  required. 

11.  The  perpendicular  B C,  and  the  hypothenufe  AC, 
given,  to  find  the  bafe  A B.  As  the  fine  complement  of 
the  perpendicular  B C is  to  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  comple- 
ment of  the  hypothenufe  to  the  fine  complement  of  the 
bafe.  Therefore  make  the  radius  a parallel  fine  of  the 
complement  of  the  given  perpendicular,  e.  gr.  76°  30* ; then 
the  parallel  fine  of  the  complement  of  the  hypothenufe,  e.  gr. 
470,  meafured  along  the  fcale  of  fines,  will  be  found  490 
25',  the  complement  of  the  bafe  required  ; confequently  the 
bafe  itfelf  will  be  40°  35b 

Sector,  in  Geometry , &c.  particular  ufes  of  the.  I.  To 
make  a regular  polygon,  whofe  area  fhall  be  of  any  given 
magnitude.  Let  the  figure  required  be  a pentagon,  whofe 
fuperfieial  area  is  125  feet ; extract  the  fquare  root  of  4 of 
125,  it  will  be  found  5.  Make  a fquare,  whofe  fide  is 
5 feet ; and,  by  the  line  of  polygons,  as  already  directed, 
make  the  ifofceles  triangle  CGD  (Plate  XIII.  Geometry , 
fg.  8.)  fo  as  that  CG  being  the  femi-diameter  of  a circle, 
C D may  be  the  fide  of  a regular  pentagon  infcribed  in  it ; 
then  let  fall  the  perpendicular  G E.  Then  continuing  the 
lines  E G and  E C,  make  E F equal  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare 
before  made ; and  from  the  point  F,  draw  the  right  line 
F H parallel  to  G C ; then  a mean  proportional  between 
G E and  E F will  be  equal  to  half  the  fide  of  the  polygon 
fought,  which,  doubled,  will  give  the  whole  fide.  The 
fide  of  the  pentagon  thus  had,  the  pentagon  itfelf  may  be 
defcribed,  as  above  diredted. 

2.  A circle  being  given,  to  find  a fquare  equal  to  it. 
Divide  the  diameter  into  fourteen  equal  parts,  by  the  fcale 
of  lines,  as  above  diredted  ; then  will  12.4  of  thofe  parts, 
found  by  the  fame  line,  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare  fought. 

3.  A fquare  being  given,  to  find  the  diameter  of  a circle 
equal  to  it.  Divide  the  fide  of  the  fquare  into  eleven  equal 
parts,  by  means  of  the  fcale  of  lines  ; and  continue  that 
fide  to  1 2.4 parts  ; this  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  circle  re- 
quired. 

4.  To  find  the  fide  of  a fquare  equal  to  an  ellipfis,  whofe 
tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters  are  given.  Find  a mean 
proportional  between  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters ; 
which  being  divided  into  fourteen  equal  parts,  12  /V  of  it 
will  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare  required. 

5.  To  defcribe  an  ellipfis  in  any  given  ratio  of  its  dia- 
meter, the  area  of  which  fhall  be  equal  to  a given  fquare. 
Suppofe  the  proportion  of  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  dia- 
meters be  required,  as  2 to  1 ; divide  the  fide  of  the  given 
fquare  into  eleven  equal  parts ; thert,  as  2 is  to  1,  fo  is  11 
X 14  = 154  to  a fourth  number  ; the  fquare  root  of  which 
is  the  conjugate  diameter  fought.  Then,  as  1 is  to  2,  fo  is 
the  conjugate  diameter  to  the  tranfverfe.  Now, 

6.  To  defcribe  an  ellipfis,  by  having  the  tranfverfe  and 
conjugate  diameters  given.  Let  the  two  diameters  A B, 

CD, 
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CD,  bifeft  each  other  at  right  angles  in  E ( Plate  XIIT. 
Geometry , Jg.  9. ) Make  A E a tranfverfe  diameter  to  90 
and  90  on  the  fines ; and  take  the  tranfverfe  diftances  of  io°, 
20°,  30°,  40°,  50°,  6o°,  70°,  8o°,  fuccefiively,  and  apply 
thofe  diftances  to  A E from  E towards  A,  as  at  the  points 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 ; and  through  thofe  points  draw  lines 
parallel  to  E C ; make  E C a tranfverfe  diftance  to  90  and 
90  on  the  fines  ; take  the  tranfverfe  diftances  of  8o°,  70°, 
6o°,  50°,  40°,  30°,  200,  io°,  fuccefiively,  and  apply  thofe 
diftances  to  the  parallel  lines  from  1 to  1,  2 to  2,  3 to  3, 
4 to  4,  5 to  5,  6 to  6,  7 to  7,  8 to  8,  and  fo  many  points 
will  be  obtained,  through  which  the  curve  of  the  ellipfis  is  to 
pafs.  The  fame  work  being  done  in  all  the  four  quadrants, 
the  elliptical  curve  may  be  completed.  In  the  conftruftion 
of  folar  eclipfes,  inltead  of  ufing  the  fines  to  every  ten  de- 
grees, the  fines  belonging  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  cor- 
refponding  to  the  hours  and  quarter  hours,  are  to  be  ufed. 

7.  To  defcribe  a parabola  whofe  parameter  fhall  be  equal 
to  a given  line.  Draw  a line  to  reprefent  the  axis,  in  which 
make  A B ( Jg . 10.)  equal  to  half  the  given  parameter; 
divide  A B,  like  a line  of  fines,  into  every  ten  degrees,  as  at 
the  points  10,  20,  30,40,  50,  See.  and  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A B.  Make  the  lines 
A a,  10 b,  20  c,  $od,  ^.oe,  Sec.  refpe&ively  equal  to  the 
chords  of  90°,  8o°,  70°,  6o°,  50°,  &c.  to  the  radius  A B, 
and  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  Se c.  will  be  in  the  curve  of  a para- 
bola ; and  a fmooth  curve  line  drawn  through  thofe  points, 
and  the  vertex  B,  will  reprefent  the  parabolic  curve  re- 
quired. 

N.  B.  As  the  chords  on  the  feftor  run  no  farther  than  60, 
thofe  of  70,  80,  and  90,  may  be  found  by  taking  the  tranf- 
verfe diftance  of  the  fines  of  350,  40°,-  450,  to  the  radius 
A B,  and  applying  thofe  diftances  twice  along  the  lines  20  c, 
IO  b , See. 

8.  To  defcribe  an  hyperbola,  the  vertex  A,  and  afymp- 
totes  B H,  B I,  being  given  (Jg.  11.)  The  afymptotes 
B H,  B I,  being  drawn,  the  line  B A bifedting  the  angle 
I B H,  and  the  vertex  A taken,  draw  A I,  AC,  parallel 
to  B H,  B I.  Make  A C a tranfverfe  diftance  to  45  and  45, 
on  the  upper  tangents,  and  apply  to  the  afymptotes  from  B 
fo  many  of  the  upper  tangents  taken  tranfverfely  as  may  be 
thought  convenient,  as  B D 50°,  B E 550,  B F 6o°,  B G 
65°,  B H 70°,  See.  and  draw  Dr/,  E e,  & c.  parallel  to 
A C.  Make  A C a tranfverfe  diftance  to  45  and  45,  on 
the  lower  tangents  ; take  the  tranfverfe  diftances  of  the  co- 
tangents before  ufed,  and  lay  them  on  thofe  parallel  lines  : 
thus,  make  D d — 40°,  Ef  ^ 350,  F f — 30°,  Gg  = 250, 
H h 20°,  See.  and  through  the  points  A,  d,  e, f,  g,  h.  Sec. 
draw  a curve  line,  which  will  be  the  hyperbola  required. 

Sector,  in  Surveying,  Ufe  of  the.  The  bearings  of 
three  places,  as  A,  B,  C ( Plate  VII.  Surveying , Jg.  1.) 
to  each  other,  i.  e.  the  angles  ABC,  B C A,  and  CAB, 
being  given  ; and  the  diftance  of  each,  from  a fourth  Hand- 
ing among  them,  as  D,  i.  e.  B D,  D C,  and  A D,  being 
given  ; to  find  the  diftances  of  the  feveral  places  A,  B,  C, 
from  each  other,  i.  e.  to  find  the  lengths  of  the  fides  A B, 
B C,  AC.  Having  drawn  the  triangle  EFG  (Jg-  2.) 
fimilar  to  ABC,  divide  the  fide  E G in  H,  fo  that  E H 
may  be  to  H G,  as  A D to  DC,  after  the  manner  already 
directed  ; and  after  the  like  maimer  mull  E F be  divided 
in  I,  fo  that  E I may  be  to  IF  as  A D to  D B.  Then 
continuing  the  fides  EG,  E F,  fay,  as  E H — H G is  to 
H G,  fo  is  EHtHG  to  G K ; and  as  E I - I F is  to 
I F,  fo  let  E I +-  I F be  to  F M ; which  proportions  are 
eafily  wrought  by  the  feales  of  lines  on  the  feftor.  This 
done,  bifeft  H K and  I M in  the  points  L,  N ; and  about 
the  faid  points  as  centres,  with  the  diftances  L H and  I N, 


defcribe  two  circles,  interfering  each  other  in  the  point  O ; 
to  which,  from  the  angles  E,  F,  G,  draw  the  right  lines 
E O,  F O,  and  O G,  which  will  have  the  fame  proportion 
to  each  other,  as  the  lines  AD,  B D,  DC.  Now,  if  the 
lines  E O,  F O,  and  G O,  be  equal  to  the  given  lines 
AD,  B D,  DC,  the  diftances  E F,  F G,  and  E G,  will 
be  the  diftances  of  the  places  required.  But  if  E O,  O F, 
O G,  be  lefs  than  AD,  D B,  DC,  continue  them  till 
P O,  OR,  and  O Q,  be  equal  to  them ; then  the  points 
P,  Q,  R,  being  joined,  the  diftances  PR,  R Q,  and  P Q, 
will  be  the  diftances  of  the  places  fought.  Laflly,  if  the 
lines  E O,  OF,  O G,  be  greater  than  AD,  D B,  DC, 
cut  off  from  them  lines  equal  to  A D,  B D,  D C,  and  join 
the  points  of  fe&ion  by  three  right  lines  ; the  lengths  of 
the  faid  three  right  lines  will  be  the  diftances  of  the  three 
places  fought. 

Note,  if  E H be  equal  to  H G,  or  E I to  I F,  the 
centres  L and  N will  be  infinitely  diftant  from  H and  I ; 
that  is,  in  the  points  H and  I there  mult  be  perpendiculars 
railed  to  the  fides  E F,  EG,  inftead  of  circles,  till  they  in- 
terfeft  each  other  ; but  if  E H be  lefs  than  H G,  the  centre 
L will  fall  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bafe  continued ; and  the 
fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  E I,  I F. 

The  feftor  is  of  efpecial  ufe  for  facilitating  the  projection 
of  the  fphere,  both  orthographic  and  ftereographic. 

See  on  the  conftruttion  and  ufe  of  the  feCtor,  Bion’s 
ConftruCtion,  Se c.  of  Mathematical  Inftruments,  by  Stone, 
p.  54,  Sec.  edit.  x.  and  Robertfon’s  Treatife  of  Mathe- 
matical Inftruments,  & c.  p.  30,  Sec.  edit.  2. 

Sector  of  a Sphere,  is  compofed  of  a fegment  lefs  than 
a hemifphere,  and  of  a cone  having  the  fame  bafe  with  the 
fegment,  and  its  vertex  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere.  The 
feftor  of  a fphere,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  feCtor 
of  a circle  CAE  (Plate  III.  Geometry,  Jg.  12.)  about 
the  radius  A C,  is  equal  to  a cone,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to 
the  portion  of  the  fpherical  furface  generated  by  the  arc 
A E,  or  to  the  circle  deferibed  with  the  radius  A E,  and 
whofe  height  is  equal  to  C A the  radius  of  the  fphere. 
Arch,  de  Sphaer.  et  Cyl.  Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  Introd. 
p.  1 5.  See  Sphere. 

SECUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Moldavia;  5 miles  S.W.  of  Niemecz. 

SECULAR,  fomething  that  is  temporal;  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  Hands  oppofite  to  ecclejajical. 

Thus  we  fay,  fecular  power,  fecular  arm,  fecular  jurif- 
diftion,  &c. 

Secular  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a perfon  who  lives  at 
liberty  in  the  world  ; not  {hut  up  in  a monaftfery,  nor  bound 
by  vows,  nor  fubjeCted  to  the  particular  rules  of  any  reli- 
gious community. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to  regular. 

The  Romifh  clergy  is  divided  into  regular  and  fecular. 

The  regulars  pretend,  that  their  ftate  is  much  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  feculars.  Secular  prielts  may  hold  abbeys 
and  priories  both  fimple  and  conventual,  though  not  re- 
gularly, but  only  in  commendam. 

It  is  a maxim,  in  their  canon  law ,fecularia  fecularibus,  i.  e. 
fecular  benefices  are  only  to  be  given  to  fecular  perfons  ; re- 
gular only  to  regular. 

Secular  Corporation.  See  Corporation. 

Secular  Games,  Ludi  Secu/ares , in  Antiquity,  were 
folemn  games  held  among  the  Romans,  once  in  an  age ; or, 
in  a period  deemed  the  extent  of  the  longed  life  of  man,  called 
by  the  Greeks  a»»v,  and  by  the  Latins  Jculum. 

The  fecular  games  were  alfo  called  Ter  entire  games,  ludi 
Terentini , either  becaufe  Manius  Valerius  Terentinus  gave 
occafion  to  their  inftitution  ; for  having  been  warned,  in  a 
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dream,  to  dig  in  the  ground  in  a place  near  the  Campus 
Martius,  called  Terentum , he  there  found  an  altar  infcribed 
to  Dis,  or  Pluto  and  Proferpine  ; upon  which,  as  had  been 
foretold  him  in  his  dream,  three  of  his  children,  born  blind, 
obtained  their  fight ; and  he,  in  gratitude,  performed  facri- 
fices  on  the  fame  altar,  for  three  days  and  three  nights  fuc- 
cefiively.  Or,  finally,  by  reafon  here  was  an  altar  of  Pluto 
buried  deep  under  ground,  becaufe  the  water  of  the  Tyber, 
terram  tereret,  eat  into  the  ground  in  this  place. 

The  fecular  games  lafted  three  days,  and  as  many  nights ; 
during  which  time  facrifices  were  performed,  theatrical  (hows 
exhibited,  with  combats,  fports,  See.  in  the  Circus. 

Their  origin  and  inftitution  are  delivered  at  length  by 
Val.  Maximus;  the  occafion  of  which,  according  to  this 
writer,  was  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a plague.  The  firlt 
vvho  had  them  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  firlt  conful  created  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  245.  The  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in 
them  were  found  preferibed  in  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls ; in  which  was  contained  a prophecy  to  this  effedl ; 
viz.  that  if  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  every  age  (hould 
hold  folemn  games  in  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  honour  of 
Pluto,  Proferpine,  Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  the 
Parca:,  their  city  {hould  ever  flourilh,  and  all  nations  be 
fubjecledto  their  dominions.  Accordingly,  they  were  very 
ready  to  obey  the  oracle,  and  in  all  the  ceremonies  ufed  on 
this  occafion  conformed  to  its  directions. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  fecular  games,  he- 
ralds were  fent  to  invke  all  the  world  to  a folemnity  which 
nobody  had  ever  yet  feen,  nor  was  ever  to  fee  again. 

They  were  introduced  with  extraordinary  preparation, 
under  the  direction  of  the  quindecemviri ; who  diftributed 
to  the  people  flambeaux  and  fulphur,  and  wheat  and  other 
grain,  for  an  offering.  On  the  firlt  day  after  they  had 
offered  facrifices  to  the  above  named  deities  at  the  Capitol, 
they  returned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  they  had 
affembled,  and  held  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  On  the  fecond  day,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
oracle,  the  noble  matrons  went  to  the  Capitol  to  fing  hymns 
to  Jupiter  ; and  on  the  third  day  of  the  fealt,  twenty-feven 
boys,  and  as  many  girls,  fung  in  the  temple  of  Palatine 
Apollo  hymns  and  verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recom- 
mend the  city  to  the  protection  of  thofe  deities,  whom  they 
particularly  honoured  by  their  facrifices. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  years  in 
which  thefe  games  returned ; partly  becaufe  the  quality  of 
an  age  or  fecnlum,  among  the  ancients,  is  not  known  ; and 
partly  on  other  accounts  ; fome  will  have  it,  that  they  were 
held  once  every  hundred  years  ; and  that  the  feculum,  or  age, 
was  our  century.  This  Varro  and  Livy  feem  to  exprefs  in 
very  plain  terms ; yet  others  will  have  it,  that  feculum  com- 
prehended a hundred  and  ten  years  ; and  that  the  fecular 
games  only  returned  in  that  period,  that  is,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  111  th  year;  which  opinion  is  countenanced  by 
Horace,  in  his  Secular  Poem,  ver.  21. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  they  fometimes  did  not  flay 
for  the  1 nth,  nor  even  for  the  1 ooth  year,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  thefe  games.  The  firlt  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245, 
or  298 ; the  fecond,  A.  305,  or  408  ; the  third,  A.  518  ; 
the  fourth,  either  A.  605,  or  608,  or  628.  Auguftus  held 
them  in  the  year  of  Rome  736,  and  Claudius  again  in  the 
year  of  Rome  800,  and  of  Chrift  38,  viz.  fixty-four  years 
after  the  former  ; and  Domitian,  again,  in  ftill  lefs  time  ; 
viz.  in  the  year  of  Rome  841,  or  of  Chrift  79,  at  which 
Tacitus  aflilted  in  quality  of  quindecimvir,  as  he  himfelf  tells 
us,  Annal.  lib.  xi.  cap.  11.  and  this  was  the  feventh  time 
that  Rome  had  feen  them  from  their  firft  inftitution.  The 
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emperor  Severus  exhibited  them  the  eighth  time,  that  is,  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  after  thofe  of  Domitian.  Zofimus 
fays,  thefe  were  the  laft ; but  he  is  miftaken,  for  in  the 
year  of  Rome  1000,  that  is,  fifty  years  after  thofe  of  Se- 
verus, the  emperor  Philip  had  them  celebrated  with  greater 
magnificence  than  had  ever  been  known.  Thofe  that  were 
celebrated  by  permillion  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  after 
having  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Stilicon  over 
Alaric,  were  the  laft  recorded  in  hiftory.  Zofimus  aferibes 
the  decline  of  the  empire  to  the  negleCt  of  thefe  games 
among  the  Romans.  We  find  them  reprefented  on  many 
medals. 

Secular  Poem.  See  Seculare  carmen. 

Secular  Tear,  the  fame  with  jubilee. 

SECULARE  Carmen,  Secular  poem,  a poem  fung,  or 
rehearfed,  at  the  fecular  games. 

Of  this  kind  we  have  a very  fine  piece  among  the  works 
of  Horace  ; it  is  a fapphic  ode,  which  ufually  comes  at  the 
end  of  his  epodes.  In  fome  editions,  the  twenty-firft  ode  of 
the  firft  book  is  alfo  called  “ Carmen  Seculare.” 

SECULARIZATION,  the  aCtion  of  fecularizing,  or 
of  converting  a regular  perfon,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a 
fecular  one. 

Almoft  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regular, 
i.  e.  the  canons  were  to  be  religious,  but  they  have  been  fince 
fecularized. 

For  the  fecularization  of  a regular  church  there  is  re- 
quired the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  of  the  prince,  the 
bilhop  of  the  place,  the  patron,  and  even  the  confent  of 
the  people.  And  in  France  all  this  mull  be  confirmed  by 
parliament. 

Religious  that  want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vows,  obtain 
briefs  of  fecularization  from  the  pope. 

SECULUM,  in  Antiquity.  See  Age  and  Secular 
Games. 

SECUNDA  Aqua,  among  Chemjjls,  Sc c.  See  Aqua 
Secunda. 

Secunda  fuper  oneratione pajlune.  See  Surcharge. 

SECUNDANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gaul, 
who  inhabited  the  town  of  Araufio,  iituated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

SECUNDANS,  in  Mathematics,  an  infinite  feries  of 
numbers,  beginning  from  nothing,  and  proceeding  as  the 
fquares  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progreftion,  as  o,  I,  4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  See. 

SECUNDARAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat. 
28°  22b  E.  long.  78°  q'. 

SECUNDARY,  or  Secondary.  See  Secondary. 

SECUNDERPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Benares,  on  the  Dewah ; 35  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Gazypour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Jyenagur ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Parafaoli. 

SECUNDI  Generis,  in  Anatomy,  a diftinCtion  among 
the  laCteal  veffels.  There  are  two  kinds  of  laCteals ; viz. 
primary,  or  thofe  of  the  firft  kind,  primi  generis ; and  fe- 
cundi  generis,  fecondary,  or  of  the  fecond  kind. 

The  firft  carry  the  chyle  from  the  inteilines  into  glands 
difperfed  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  mefentery. 

The  fecond  carry  it  from  thefe  glands,  after  its  being  di- 
luted there  with  lympha,  into  the  common  receptacle.  See 
Lacteals. 

Secundi  internodii  pollicis  extenfor.  See  Extensor. 

SECUNDI ANS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hijlory,  a feCt  of  Va- 
lentinians  in  the  fecond  century,  whofe  chief,  Secundus,  one 
of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentine,  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  two  eternal  principles,  viz.  light  and  darknefs,  from 
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whence  arofe  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are  obfervable  in  the 
univerfe. 

SECUNDINES,  in  Anatomy  and  Midwifery,  the  pla- 
centa, umbilical  cord,  and  membranes  including  the  foetus, 
which,  being  expelled  from  the  uterus  after  the  foetus,  con- 
ftitute  the  after-birth.  They  are  defcribed  under  the  article 
Embryo. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  applies  the  term 
fecundine  to  the  fourth  and  laft  coat  or  cover  of  feeds ; be- 
caufe  this  performs  nearly  the  fame  office  in  plants,  that  the 
membranes,  in  veiling  the  foetus,  do  in  animals.  And  indeed 
Pliny,  Columella,  Apuleius,  &c.  have  ufed  fecundine  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

SECUNDO.  Propofttio  de  Secundo  adjacente.  See  Pro- 
position. 

SECUNDRA,  \n  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sirhind  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Sirhind. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Canoge. 

SECUNDUS,  Johannes,  in  Biography,  is  the  literary 
name  of  John  Everard,  a celebrated  Latin  poet,  the  fon  of 
Nicholas  Everard,  an  eminent  jurift,  and  prefident  of  the 
council  of  Mecklin  under  Charles  V.  He  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1511,  and  at  an  early  age  ftudied  the  law  at 
Bourges.  He,  however,  Ihewed  a decided  attachment  to 
polite  literature  in  preference  to  jurifprudence,  and  -con- 
tracted intimacies  with  fome  of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  Latin 
poets  of  his  time.  He  travelled  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
was  made  fecretary  to  cardinal  Tavera,  archbiftiop  of  To- 
ledo. He  followed  Charles  V.  in  his  expedition  againft 
Tunis,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution  not  permitting 
him  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  returned  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 
Few  modern  Latin  poets  have  pofleffed  more  facility  and 
fweetnefs  than  Secundus.  A volume  of  his  elegies,  epi- 
grams, odes,  and  mifcellaneous  pieces,  together  with  a narra- 
tive in  profeof  his  different  journies,  was  publifhed.  Of  all 
his  poetical  works,  the  “ Bafia”  have  been  the  molt  popular, 
on  account  of  their  didtion,  and  the  delicate  voluptuoufnefs 
of  their  painting.  They  are  itill  read,  and  new  editions  are 
frequently  printed.  Johannes  had  two  brothers,  who  were 
alfo  elegant  Latin  poets,  known  by  the  names  of  Nicolas 
Grudius,  and  Adrian  Marius.  They  have  united  in  an 
affedlionate  commemoration  of  their  deceafed  brother,  an- 
nexed to  his  poems.  Secundus  himfelf  pra&ifed  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  to  his  volume  is  prefixed  a portrait  of  a fe- 
male, with  the  following  infcription  : “ Vatis  amatoris  Julia 
fculpta  manu.” 

Secundus,  in  Botany,  a term  not  very  eafy,  in  the  techni- 
cal fenfe  of  Linnaeus,  to  tranflate.  One-ranked  may  gene- 
rally exprefs  its  meaning.  This  term  is  applied  to  a racemus, 
or  duller,  whofe  flowers  are  all  turned  to  one  fide,  as  in 
Pyrola fecunda,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  517. 

Secundus  Mallei,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Duver- 
ney,  and  fome  others,  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ear. 
It  is  the  internus  auris  of  Cowper  and  others,  and  is  moil 
properly  named  by  Albinus  tenfor  lympani. 

Secundus  Oculatn  Movens,  a name  given  by  Vefalius  to 
that  mufcle  of  the  eye,  called  by  Riolanus  and  others  fu- 
perbus,  and  elevator  oculi,  and  by  Albinus  the  fubdu&or, 
one  of  his  four  mufculi  refti  of  the  eye. 

Secundus  Peronaus.  See  Peronasus. 

Secundus  Scalenus.  See  Scalenus. 

SECURIDACA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Jacquin  from 
the  fhape  of  the  pod,  which  greatly  refembles  a bill-hook, 
or  hatchet,  Securis. — Jacq.  Amer.  197.  Brown.  Jam.  287. 
Linn.  Gen.  365.  Schreb.  482.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  898. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  247.  Juff.  366.  Lamarck  Didl. 


v.  7.  51.  Illuftr.  t.  599,  and  t.  629. — Clafs  and  order, 
Diadelphia  Odandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionacea,  Linn.  Le- 
guminofce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  deciduous,  of 
three,  ovate,  coloured  leaves,  the  uppermoft  of  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  ftandard,  the  others  accompany  the  keel. 
Cor.  papilionaceous,  of  five  petals  : wings  much  fpreading, 
very  obtufe  ; ftandard  of  two  leaves,  oblong,  ftraight, 
united  to  the  keel  at  the  bafe,  reflexed  at  the  tip  ; keel  as 
long  as  the  wings,  nearly  cylindrical,  its  border  dilated, 
bearing  a little,  obtufe,  plaited  appendage.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  combined  at  the  bottom  ; anthers  oblong,  eredl. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  terminating  in  an  awl-fhaped 
ftyle  ; ftigma  flat,  dilated,  toothed  at  the  tip.  Peric.  Le- 
gume ovate,  of  one  cell,  ending  in  a ligulate  wing.  Seed 
folitary,  oblong. 

Obf.  In  habit  this  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Polygala , 
but  it  is  polypetalous,  and  the  fruit  has  only  a Angle  cell, 
refembling  the  capfules  of  Banifleria. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Corolla  papilionaceous : 
the  ftandard  of  two  leaves  within  the  wings.  Legume  ovate, 
of  one  cell  and  one  feed,  ending  in  a tongue-lhaped  wing. 

1.  S.  ereda.  Upright  Shrubby  Securidaca.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  992.  Willd.  n.  1.  Swartz  Obf.  274.  Jacq.  Amer. 
t.  183.  f.  39. — Stem  eredl.  Leaves  oblong. — Native  of 
ftony  places  in  Martinico  and  St.  Domingo,  flowering  in 
April. — An  upright  tree,  rifing  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet, 
furnilhed  with  a few,  long,  flender,  eredl  branches.  Leaves 
oblong.  Flowers  in  long,  purple  clufters. 

2.  S.  volubilis.  Climbing  Securidaca.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(S.  fcandens  ; Jacq.  Amer.  t.  183.  f.  83.  Spartium  fcan- 
dens,  frudlu  criftato  et  alato,  flore  rubro  ; Plum.  Ic.  t.  247. 
f.  1.)  — Stem  twining.  Leaves  oblong,  acute. — Native  of 
South  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Found  in  Jamaica 
by  Browne,  and  at  Carthagena  by  Jacquin. — A twining 

fhrub,  whofe  younger,  leafy  branches  are  changed  into  very 
Itrong  tendrils.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  pointed,  fcarcely 
ftalked.  Flowers  in  loofc,  lateral  clufters,  red,  fcentlefs. 

3.  S.  virgata.  Wand-like  Securidaca.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Swartz  Prodr.  104.  (Spartium  alterum  fcandens,  frudlu 
alato,  flore  variegato  ; Plum.  Ic.  t.  144.  f.  1.) — Stem 
twining.  Leaves  roundilh,  very  obtufe. — Native  of  Ja- 
maica and  Hifpaniola.  Swartz  is  of  opinion,  that  Browne’s 
firft  fpecies  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  mull  be  this,  and 
not  S.  ereda,  as  Linnaeus  fuppofed.  We  know  of  no  fur- 
ther defeription  of  this  fpecies  than  what  is  quoted  above. 

For  Securidaca  of  Tournefort,  Miller,  and  Gartner,  fee 
CoRONILLA. 

SECURINEGA,  fo  denominated  by  Commerfon,  from 
fecuris,  a hatchet,  and  nego,  to  deny,  or  refufe  to  yield  ; in 
allufion  to  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  the  wood,  called  Bois  dur 
by  the  French,  in  the  Ifle  de  Bourbon.  Some  alfo  call  it, 
according  to  Commerfon’s  manuferipts,  Bois  de  Teze,  and 
others  Quin-quin.  The  Englilh,  who  met  with  this  tree  in 
Otaheite,  named  it,  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  Ota- 
heite  Myrtle. — Juff.  388.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  761.  Poiret 
in  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  7.  631.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  383. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia  P entandria  ; ( or  rather  Mona- 
delphia.)  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep 
fegments.  Cor.  Petals  none.  Neftary  an  annular  notched 
gland,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  ftamens.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  awl-lhaped,  (hort,  combined  at  the  bafe  ; anthers 
oval,  lobed,  obtufe.  Pifl.  imperfedl. 

Female,  on  a different  tree,  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male, 
inferior,  permanent.  Cor.  Nedlary  as  in  the  male,  perma- 
nent. Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  globular,  three-fided ; 
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ityles  three,  fhort,  permanent  ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric. 
Capfule  three-lobed,  three-celled.  Seeds  folitary  ? 

EH.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals 
none.  Neftary  a glandular  ring  on  the  outfide  of  the 
ftamens. 

Female,  Calyx  and  neftary  as  in  the  male,  permanent. 
Capfule  fuperior,  three-lobed,  three-celled. 

i.  S.  nltlda.  Otaheite  Myrtle.  Willd.  n.  i.  “ Perf. 
Syn.  v.  2.  617.”  Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  durifiima ; Gmel.  Syll. 

Nat.  v.  2.  1008.  PoiretiaLam.  Dift.  v.  7.  632.) — Native 
of  the  ifles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  of  Ota- 
heite, where  it  was  obferved  by  the  late  Mr.  Chriltopher 
Smith.  Living  plants  were  brought  to  Kew  by  admiral 
Bligh,  in  1793.  This  is  treated  as  a Hove  plant,  flowering 
in  fpring  and  fummer.  In  the  Mauritius  it  is  a tall  tree , with 
alternate,  round,  minutely  warty  branches,  and  very  hard 
yellowifli  wood.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate,  various 
in  fize  and  bluntnefs,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 
about  one  broad,  entire,  fmooth,  with  one  rib,  and  many 
fine  interbranching  veins.  Flowers  numerous,  in  denfe, 
fefiile,  globular,  axillary  tufts.  Commerfon  deferibes  fix 
Jlamens,  but  we  find  only  five,  according  to  the  general  ob- 
fervation  of  the  authors  above  quoted. 

SECURIS,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  phyfician 
of  confiderable  character  in  his  day,  was  born  in  Wiltlhire, 
and  ftudied  with  great  reputation  in  New  college,  Oxford, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  diligently  purfued  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  and  me- 
dicine, the  latter  under  the  celebrated  profeflor  Silvius.  On 
his  return,  he  fettled  at  Salifbury,  and  was  much  reforted 
to  on  account  of  his  Hull  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic.  He 
publilhed  annual  tracts,  which  he  called  “ Prognofiicons  ;” 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  a kind  of  almanacs,  accom- 
panied with  aftronomical  predictions  and  medical  precepts. 
Anthony  Wood  had  feen  two  of  them,  for  the  years  1579 
and  1580.  To  the  latter  was  added,  “ A Compendium,  or 
brief  Inftruftions  how  to  keep  a moderate  Diet.”  Securis 
was  likewife  the  author  of  “ A Detection  and  Querimony 
of  the  daily  Enormities  and  Abufes  committed  in  Phyfic, 
concerning  the  Three  Parts  thereof.”  Lond.  1566.  This 
is  a little  treatife,  written  with  learning  and  plaufibility,  on 
the  often  repeated  complaint  of  the  intrufion  of  irregularly 
educated  perfons  into  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  and  the  pre- 
fumption  of  furgeons  and  apothecaries  in  taking  upon  them 
to  aft  the  phyfician.  A peroration  in  verfe,  addrelfed  to  the 
two  univerlities,  is  fubjoined.  This  work  was  thought  to 
have  fo  much  merit,  that  it  was  reprinted  in  1662,  and  pub- 
liflied  along  with  Recorded  “ Judicial  of  Urines.”  The 
author  is  not  named  in  the  title-page,  but  is  called  “ A Doc- 
tor of  Phyfick  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Days.”  In  this  traft 
there  is  a reference  to  one  which  Securis  had  publifhed  about 
the  year  X554,  with  this  odd  title  ; “ A great  Galley  lately 
come  into  England  out  of  Terra  Nova,  laden  with  Phyfi- 
cians,  Surgeons,  and  Pothecaries.”  See  Aikin’s  Biograph. 
Memoirs  of  Med. 

SECURITATE  Pacis,  in  Law , a writ  which  lies  for 
one  who  is  threatened  with  death  or  danger,  againft  the  per- 
fon  who  fo  threatens  him.  It  is  taken  out  of  chancery,  di- 
refted  to  the  fhenff.  See  Peace  and  Surety. 

SECURITATEM  inveniendi  quod  fe  non  divertat  ad 
partes  exteras  fine  licentia  regis,  an  ancient  writ  lying  for  the 
king  againft  any  of  his  fubjefts,  to  ftay  them  from  going 
out  of  this  kingdom  into  foreign  parts  ; the  ground  whereof 
is,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  ferve  and  defend  the  common- 
wealth, as  the  king  fhall  think  fit. 

SECURUM,  Sitefuerit.  See  Si  te fuerlt. 


SECUTOR,  among  the  Romans,  molt  commonly  Ggni- 
fied  an  attendant  upon  great  men. 

SECUTORES,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  gladiators 
among  the  Romans,  who  fought  againft  the  retiarii. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  verb  fequi,  to  follow ; be- 
caufe  the  fecutores  ufed  to  purfue  the  retiarii,  when  they 
failed  to  caft  the  net,  and  fled  to  put  in  order. 

The  fecutores  were  armed  with  a fword  and  a buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net,  or  noofe,  of  their  antagonifts  ; and  they 
wore  a calk  on  their  head.  Some  confounded  the  fecu- 
tores with  myrmillones,  becaufe  both  had  nearly  the  fame 
weapons. 

Secutores  was  alfo  the  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators  as 
took  the  place  of  thofe  killed  in  the  combat  ; or  who 
fought  the  conqueror.  The  poll  was  ufually  taken  by  lot. 
In  ancient  inferiptions  we  alfo  meet  with  fecutor  tribuni,  fe~ 
cut  or  duels,  fecutor  C afar  is,  &c.  who  were  officers  attending 
the  tribunes  and  generals  ; perhaps  like  our  aids-de-camp. 

SECZENIAGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Dobruz  Tartary,  on  the  Danube  ; 20  miles  N. 
of  Kirfova. 

SEDA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; 6 miles  W. 
of  Alter  do  Chao. 

SEDAB,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians  to  the  wild,  or  mountain  rue,  a plant  common  in 
Syria,  Greece*  and  other  places.  Avicenna  fuppofes  the 
gum,  which  he  calls  gentum,  or  jentum,  to  be  produced  from 
this  plant,  but  very  erroneoufly,  that  gum  being  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  the  thapfia,  or  deadly  carrot. 

SEDAINE,  Michel  Jean,  in  Biography,  a French 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1719.  His  father,  an 
architeft,  having  left  his  family  entirely  deftitute,  the  fub- 
jeft  of  this  article  was  obliged  to  work  as  a common  mafon, 
to  maintain  his  mother  and  two  younger  brothers.  By  his 
laudable  induftry  he  became  a mailer  mafon,  but  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  theatre  having  led  him  to  make  fome  attempts  at 
dramatic  compofition,  which  were  attended  with  a confi- 
derable portion  of  fuccefs,  he  was,  in  1754,  engaged  by 
Monet,  direftor  of  the  comic-opera,  to  devote  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  the  ftage.  His  talents  were  fo  well  exerted, 
that  he  brought  full  audiences  to  that  theatre,  which  had, 
before  his  time,  been  nearly  deferted,  and  he  palled  many 
years  in  this  employment,  generally  beloved  and  efteemed  by 
the  literary  charafters  of  the  time.  He  died  in  the  year 
1797,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Sedaine  was  the  author 
of  a great  number  of  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  light  kind,  and 
accompanied  by  mufic.  Some  of  them  were  eminently  fuc- 
cefsful : the  “ Le  Deferteur”  was  reprefented  one  hundred 
times.  He  had  a perfeft  knowledge  of  ftage  effeft  : his 
dialogue  was  eafy  and  natural,  though  extremely  incorreft  j 
hence  his  works  were  more  adapted  to  the  ftage  than  to  the 
clofet. 

SEDAKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Nambu. 

SEDAN,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  fituated  on  the 
Meufe  ; ftrongly  fortified,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of 
France.  It  is  divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts  : the 
former  contains  5984,  and  its  canton  1 1,471  inhabitants,  in 
14  communes:  the  latter  has  4560,  and  its  canton  13,124 
inhabitants,  in  22  communes.  Both  comprehend  320  kilio- 
metres.  This  town  has  a manufacture  of  cloth : and  before 
the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  it  had  a flourilhing 
Proteftant  univerfity  ; 135  polls  S.S.W.  of  Liege.  N.  lat. 
490  42'.  E.  long.  50  o'. 

Sedan  Chair.  See  Chair. 
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SEDANG,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of 
theiflandof  Borneo.  N.  lat.  2°  15'.  E.  long.  iio°48'. 

SEDAREE,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia ; 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Erivan. 

SEDASHYGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara, 
on  the  coaft  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Carwar. 

SEDASIER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Coorga,  where  a battle  was  fought  in  1799,  between  the 
troops  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  Britifh  under  general 
Stuart,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  ; 7 miles  from 
Periapatam. 

SEDATIVE,  in  Medicine,  from  fedare,  to  fill,  or  allay, 
a term  which  was  ufed  by  the  older  writers,  nearly  in  the 
fame  acceptation  with  anodyne  ; namely,  to  denote  fuch  me- 
dicines as  were  calculated  to  afluage  pain.  But  among  the 
moderns  it  has  been  employed  in  another  fenfe,  and  Hands  in 
©ppofition  to Jlimulant.  In  the  modern  pathology,  all  the 
a&ions  of  the  animal  frame  are  afcribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  ; and  whatever  increafe8  or  excites  that  power, 
or  its  aftions,  is  thence  called  a Jlimulant ; and  thofe  agents, 
on  the  contrary,  which  diminiftt  or  reftrain  that  power,  or  its 
aftions,  are  therefore  denominated  fedatives.  Of  the  former 
clafs,  wine,  alcohol,  camphor,  asther,  aromatic  fubftances, 
&c.  may  be  enumerated  as  examples  ; of  the  latter,  tobacco, 
digitalis,  fugar  of  lead,  opium,  &c.  In  the  fchool  of 
Brown,  however,  where  the  word  ftimulant  is  in  conftant 
ufe,  the  exiftence  of  a direct  fedative  is  abfolutely  denied  ; 
for  the  Brunonian  hypothefis  maintains,  “ that  life  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  adtion  of  ftimulants  on  the  principle  of  excita- 
bility, and,  confequently,  that  every  thing  which  afts  muft 
be  ftimulant.”  (See  Excitability.)  It  farther  maintains, 
that  a fedative  aftion  is  not  real,  but  apparent  ; or  rather, 
is  not  direct,  but  indirect ; that  is,  it  is  the  refult  of  the 
previous  ftimulation  ; and  therefore,  that  an  attual  fedative 
i*  a non-entity.  But  this  argument,  like  many  others  of  the 
Brunonian  fchool,  is  an  obvious  petitio  principii  in  logic  : it  is 
founded  upon  two  unproved  propofitions ; firft,  that  life  i3 
folely  the  refult  of  excitement ; and,  fecondly,  that  a pre- 
vious excitement  occurs,  where  it  is  not  cognizable,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  digitalis,  and  the  fuperacetate  of  lead,  and  fome 
other  narcotics,  which  appear  to  influence  diredtly  the  adtion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  to  deprefs  the  whole  nervous 
power.  The  ufe  of  fedatives  for  medicinal  purpofes,  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  regulation  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  as 
in  cafes  of  hiemorrhage,  efpecially  from  the  lungs,  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  heart,  &c. 

SEDATIVUM  Sal.  See  Sedative  Salt. 

SEDAU,  in  Geography.  See  Seyda. 

SEDBERGH,  a market-town  in  the  weft  divifion 
of  the  wapentake  of  Staincliffe  and  Ewcrofs,  Weft 
Riding  and  county  of  York,  England,  is  fituated  in 
the  parifh  of  Sedbergh,  at  the  diftance  of  27  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  Settle,  and  27  miles  N.W.,by  N.  from  London. 
This  place,  which,  according  to  the  late  population  re- 
turns, contained  344  houfes  and  1805  inhabitants,  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  fupport  to  the  manufafture  of  iron  articles. 
The  market  is  held  on  Wednefday,  weekly ; and  there 
are  fairs  annually  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  29th  of 
Oftober.  Here  is  a free  fchool,  but  neither  it  nor  the 
church  is  in  any  way  remarkable.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland,  8vo.  1813. 

SEDE,  a lake  of  Egypt,  feparated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a neck  of  land,  which  extends  from  Aboukir  to 
within  a mile  or  two  of  Alexandria.  It  communicates  with 
the  fea  by  a narrow  opening,  and  wefterly  the  Britifh  army 
opened  a channel  to  form  a communication  with  lake 


Mareotis : it  is  alfo  called  the  “ lake  of  Aboukir.” — Alfo, 
a lake  of  Egypt,  producing  natron ; 55  miles  N.W.  of 
Cairo. 

SEDEANA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli ; 10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Udina. 

SEDEFE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Abutige. 

SE  DEFENDENDO,  in  Law , a plea  for  him  who 
is  charged  with  the  death  of  another ; alleging,  that  he 
was  forced  to  do  what  he  did  in  his  own  defence,  the 
other  fo  aflaulting  him,  that  had  he  not  done  as  he  did,  he 
muft  have  been  in  danger  of  his  own  life.  See  SELE-defence, 
Homicide,  and  Manslaughter. 

SEDELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Grenada;  12  miles  N.  of  Velez  Malaga. 

SEDEM  Attollens,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by 
Vefalius  and  others  to  the  mufcle,  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  levator  ani. 

SEDENTARIUM  Os,  a name  given  by  fome  ana- 
tomical writers  to  the  protuberance  of  the  os  coxendicis, 
on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  refts  in  fitting. 

SEDER  OLAM,  in  Philology,  a Hebrew  term,  literally 
fignifying,  order  of  the  world ; being  the  title  of  two  chro- 
nicles in  that  language. 

They  are  both  very  fliort,  though  the  one  more  fo  than 
the  other  ; for  which  reafon  the  one  is  called  feder  olam 
ralla,  that  is,  the  great  feder  olam ; and  the  other,  feder 
olam  zuta,  i.  e.  little  feder  olam. 

Seder  Olam,  the  Great,  commences  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  comes  down  as  low  as  the  war  of  the 
pfeudo-mefliah  Barchochebas,  under  Adrian,  fifty -two  years 
after  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem ; and  of 
confequence  to  the  hundred  and  twenty-fecond  year  of 
Chrift.  It  is  almoft  all  taken  from  the  Scripture,  except- 
ing the  end.  It  is  the  work  of  R.  Jofa,  fon  of  Hhelpeta 
of  Tfippora,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  about  the 
year  130,  and  was  matter  of  the  famous  R.  Juda  Hakka- 
dofch,  the  compiler  of  the  Mifchna. 

Seder  Olam,  the  Leffer,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  former, 
brought  down  as  far  as  Mar  Sutra,  who  lived  450  years 
after  the  deftrudtion  of  the  temple,  or  522  years  after  Chrift. 
F.  Morin,  continually  bent  upon  diminiftiing  the  antiquity 
of  the  principal  books  of  the  Jews,  endeavours  to  prove 
this  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1 1 24, 
as  indeed  it  is  exprelfed  in  the  beginning ; but  R.  Dav. 
Gantz  has  overthrown  this  opinion  in  his  Tfemahh  David, 
and  (hewn  that  the  date  in  the  beginning  is  au  interpo- 
lation. 

Thefe  two  chronicles  were  firft  printed  at  Mantua  in 
1514,  4to.  ; again  at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1580,8x0.  ; 
at  Venice,  in  1545,  4to. ; and  at  Paris,  with  a Latin  ver- 
fion  of  Genebrard,  in  i2mo.  They  have  been  fince  re- 
printed at  Amtterdam,  in  1711. 

SEDERON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Nyons.  The  place  contains  614,  and  the 
canton  7334  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  375  kiliometres, 
in  18  communes. 

SEDFE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile ; 3 miles  S.  of  Bata. 

SEDGE  Grasses,  in  Agriculture,  a title  given  to  vari- 
ous forts  of  graffes  of  the  poor  hard  carnation  kind,  which 
are  very  hardy  in  their  nature,  and.  prevail  much  in  moft 
crude  heavy  land.  They  are  fcarcely  ever  touched  by  live- 
ftock,  being  what  may  be  called  the  fag  end  of  herbage. 
See  Carex  and  Weeds. 
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SEDGEFIELD,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the 
north-ead  divifion  of  Stockton  ward,  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  is  fituated  at  the  diffance  of  x i miles  S.E. 
by  E.  from  Durham,  and  255  N.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
pofition  of  this  town  is  one  of  the  fined  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, being  that  of  the  fummit  of  a gentle  fwell,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  Tides  by  a country  in  the  higheit  date  of 
cultivation.  On  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  is  a delightful 
profpedl  of  Cleveland,  Rofeberry-Topping,  and  a long 
range  of  lofty  hills,  with  the  borders  of  the  river  Tees, 
down  to  the  German  ocean  ; on  the  fouth-wed  is  a beauti- 
ful country  decked  with  a variety  of  fine  feats  ; and  on 
the  north  and  north-eaft  appear  the  towns  of  Bifhop  Mid- 
dleham,  and  Filhburn  and  Trimdon.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Alkew  called  Sedgefield  the  Montpelier  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  very  frequently  recommended  his  patients  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  market-place  ornamented  with  a handlome  crols. 
On  one  fide  of  it  Hands  the  church,  which  confiils  of  a 
nave,  tranfept,  chancel,  and  three  aifles,  with  a lofty  tower 
rifing  from  the  interfeftion  of  the  nave  and  tranfept.  The 
pillars  of  the  interior  are  cluftered,  and  fupport  light 
pointed  arches.  Between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  is  a rich 
fcreen  of  tabernacle  work  in  oak,  having  three  (tails  on  each 
fide,  divided  by  beautiful  light  columns,  and  covered  with 
canopies.  The  whole  chancel  is  wainfcotted  with  oak, 
pannelled,  and  ornamented  with  cherubs.  In  this  church 
were  formerly  two  chantries,  one  dedicated  to  St.  Ca- 
tharine, and  the  other  to  St.  Thomas  ; alfo  a guild,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary.  Here  are  numerous  monuments  ; 
and  among  others  two  curious  braffes,  reprefenting  lkeleton 
figures  in  winding  (fleets. 

Sedgefield  became  a market  and  fair-town  in  1312,  by 
grant  from  bifhop  Kellawe.  The  market-day  is  Friday, 
weekly  ; and  the  fair  is  held  on  the  eve  of  St.  Edmund. 
Here  is  an  hofpital,  founded  by  the  truftees  of  Thomas 
Cooper,  furgeon  of  this  place,  who  died  in  1703;  alfo  a 
free  grammar-fchool,  fituated  near  the  church.  According 
to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1 8 1 1 , this  town  contained 
291  houfes,  and  a population  of  1307  inhabitants.  The 
Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham, 
by  William  Hutchinfon,  F.A.S.  vol.  iii.  4to.  1794. 

SEDGER  River,  a river  of  Patagonia,  which  runs 
into  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Its  water  is  excellent, 
and  on  each  fide  are  very  fine  trees,  which  commodore 
Byron  fays,  would  fupply  the  Britifh  navy  with  the  bed 
malts  in  the  world  : fome  of  them  being  of  a great  height, 
and  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Among  thefe  woods 
are  many  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  molt  beautiful  plumage. 
Geefe,  ducks,  and  fifh,  and  frelh  provifions  are  abundant. 
The  traces  of  wild  beads  were  perceived  in  the  fand,  but 
none  were  feen.  Many  huts  and  wigwams  were  feen,  but 
no  Indian  was  obferved.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  in 
the  W.  part  of  Port  Famine. 

SEDGMOOR,  a large  traft  of  Englifh  land,  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  in  the  year  1685  ; fituated  between  Somertor. 
and  Bridgewater. 

SEDGWARA,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Guzerat ; 
20  miles  E.  of  Surat. 

SEDGWICK,  a town  of  America,  in  the  date  of 
Maine  and  county  of  Hancock,  on  Nalkeag  Point,  which 
bounds  Penobfcot  on  the  N.E.,  extending  to  the  town  of 
Penobfcot,  and  didant  313:  miles  E.  from  Bolton.  It  con- 
tains 1352  inhabitants. 

SEDHOUT,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Cuddapa. 


SEDILO,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Sardinia}  36  miles 
N.E.  of  Oridagni. 

SEDIMENT,  formed  from  the  Latin  fedimentum,  which 
Matthias  Sylvaticus  derives  a diutruna  fede,  the  fettlement 
or  dregs  of  any  thing ; or  that  grofs,  heavy  part  of  a 
fiuid  body  which,  upon  redding,  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel. 

Some  phyficians  have  found  means  to  difcover  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  from  the  fediment  of  the  urine. 
Dr.  Woodward  maintains,  that,  at  the  deluge,  the  whole 
terredrial  globe  was  dilfolved  into  one  uniform  mafs  ; and 
that  the  new  world,  arifing  thence,  was  perfeftly  fpherical, 
and  without  any  inequalities,  confiding  of  feveral  drata, 
which  the  earthy  fediment  gradually  produced,  as  it 
drained. 

SEDINA,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a word  ufed  by  fome 
writers  to  exprefs  dragon’s  blood. 

SEDINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Sar- 
dinia ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Caltel  Aragonefe. 

SEDITION,  among  Civilians,  is  ufed  for  an  irregular 
commotion  of  the  people,  or  an  affembly  of  a number  of 
citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  didurb  the 
peace  and  order  of  fociety.  See  Rebellion. 

This  offence  is  of  different  kinds : fome  (editions  more 
immediately  threatening  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  prefent  conditution  of  the  date ; others 
tending  only  towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances. 
Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  it  was  varioully  punilhed, 
according  as  its  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  mif- 
chief.  (See  lib.  i.  Cod.  de  Seditiofis,  and  Matth.  de 
Crimin.  lib.  ii.  n.  5.  de  Laefa  Majedate. ) In  the  punilh- 
ment,  the  authors  and  ringleaders  were  judly  diltinguilhed 
from  thofe,  who,  with  lefs  wicked  intention,  joined  and 
made  part  of  the  multitude. 

The  fame  didinttion  holds  in  the  law  of  England,  and 
in  that  of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in  England 
amount  to  high  treafon,  and  come  within  the  dat.  25  Ed- 
ward III.  as  levying  war  againd  the  king.  And  feveral 
(editions  are  mentioned  in  the  Scottilh  a£ts  of  parliament 
as  treafonable.  (Bayne’s  Crim.  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  33,  34.) 
The  law  of  Scotland  makes  riotous  and  tumultuous  af- 
femblies  a fpecies  of  fedition.  But  the  law  there,  as  well 
as  in  England,  is  now  chiefly  regulated  by  the  riot  add. 
made  1 Geo.  I. ; only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  proper 
officers  in  Scotland  to  make  the  proclamation  thereby  enadted, 
are  Iheriffs,  dewards,  and  bailies  of  regalities,  or  their  de- 
puties ; magidrates  of  royal  boroughs,  and  all  other  in- 
ferior judges  and  magidrates ; high  and  petty  condables, 
or  other  officers  of  the  peace,  in  any  county,  dewartry, 
city,  or  town.  And  in  that  part  of  the  illand  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  offence  is  death,  and  confifcation  of  moveables  1 
in  England  it  is  felony.  See  Riot. 

SEDLEY,  Sir  Charles,  in  Biography,  a dramatic 
writer,  born  in  1639,  was  fon  of  fir  John  Sedley  of  Aylef- 
ford,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  and  after  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  paffed  his  time 
in  retirement  till  the  reff oration.  On  that  event  he  came 
to  court,  and  was  one  of  the  licentious  circle  round 
Charles  II.  His  fird  effays  in  writing  were  fome  amatory 
poems,  chiefly  didinguilhed  by  their  voluptuous  cad.  At 
this  period  of  his  life  he  was  guilty  of  fome  public  in- 
decency, on  account  of  which  he  was  fined  500/.  Sir 
Charles’s  fortune  being  impaired  by  this  courfe  of  life,  he 
got  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  he  fat  in  three  par- 
liaments during  that  reign,  in  which  he  was  frequently 
fpeaker.  In  the  following  reign  he  took  a patriotic  part 
which  would  have  been  highly  to  his  credit,  if  private  pique 
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had  not  been  the  principal  motive  of  his  conduft.  It  ap- 
pears, notwithdanding  the  laxity  of  his  own  morals,  that 
he  was  much  offended  with  James  II.  for  taking  his 
daughter  for  a miltrefs,  in  which  quality  (he  was  railed  to 
the  title  of  countefs  of  Dorchefter,  an  elevation  that,  as 
her  father  indignantly  faid,  only  rendered  her  infamy  the 
more  confpicuous.  Sir  Charles  joined  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
in  a fteady  oppofition  to  the  defign  of  keeping  up  a Hand- 
ing army  after  M mmouth’s  rebellion,  and  he  concurred  in 
all  the  meafures  wh'ch  produced  the  revolution.  For  the 
latter  he  gave  the  Humourous  reafon,  that  as  the  king  had 
made  his  daughter  a countefs,  he  would  in  return  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  his  majefty’s  daughter  a queen. 

Sedley  long  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a fine  gentle- 
man, a lively  companion,  and  a judge  and  patron  of  poetry, 
in  which  laft  capacity  he  was  inftrumental  in  bringing 
Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  into  notice. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  to  beyond  his  eightieth  year. 
His  works,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  confiff  of  poems,  fpeeches  in 
parliament,  and  a number  of  dramatic  pieces,  none  of  which 
are  retained  on  the  ftage.  Biog.  Brit. 

SEDLEZANY,  in  Geography.  See  Seltkchan. 

SEDLITZ,  or  Great  Sedlitz,  a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  margraviate  of  Meiffen  ; 2 miles  S.W.  of  Pirna. — 
Alfo,  a village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz,  where 
Hoffmann,  in  the  year  1724,  difcovered  a medicinal  fpring, 
from  which  is  prepared  a purgative  fait,  near  Moil. 

SEDMA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  as  a name  for  the  lapis 
hamatites. 

SEDNEVO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigov  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Tchernigov. 

SEDORP,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holdein  ; 8 miles 
N.E.  of  Segeborg. 

SEDOSA,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica ; 12  miles 
N.W.  of  Corte. 

SEDOSCHEROI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Pontus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Conibus,  according  to 
Tacitus. 

SEDR,  or  Sedre,  the  high  prieft  of  the  fed!  of  Ali, 
among  the  Perfians. 

The  fedr  is  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  Perfia,  who 
ufually  confers  the  dignity  on  his  neared  relation. 

The  jurifdidtion  of  the  fedr  extends  over  all  effects  de- 
ftined  for  pious  purpofes,  over  all  mofques,  hofpitals,  col- 
leges, fepulchres,  and  monaderies.  He  difpofes  of  all  eccle- 
fiadical  employments,  and  nominates  all  the  luperiors  of 
religious  houfes.  His  decifions,  in  matters  of  religion,  are 
received  as  fo  many  infallible  oracles;  he  judges  of  all 
criminal  matters,  in  his  own  houfe,  without  appeal ; and  is, 
without  contradiction,  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  empire. 

The  fedr,  however,  has  not  any  indelible  character,  but 
frequently  quits  his  pod  for  another  purely  fecular  one. 
His  authority  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  mudfitchid,  or 
fird  theologue  of  the  empire. 

SEDRE  Passage,  in  Geography , a narrow  channel  of 
the  Ead  Indian  lea,  on  the  N.  coalt  of  Sumatra,  between 
Pulo  Nancy  and  King’s  Point. 

SEDULIUS,  Caius  CiELius,  or  Czecilius,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a pried  and  poet,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year 
430.  He  is  known  only  by  his  writings,  of  which  the 
principal  is  a Latin  poem  in  heroic  verfe,  entitled  “ Pafchale 
Carmen,”  in  five  books,  the  fird  of  which  relates  to  the 
hidories  recorded  in  the  Old  Tedament,  and  the  lad  foup 
to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Chrid.  This  work  is  chiefly 
edeemed  for  its  fubjeft,  though  the  dyle  is  flowing,  and, 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  is  tolerably  pure.  It 
has  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  is  contained  in  Mattaire’s 
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“ Corpus  Poetarum.”  An  edition  of  it  was  printed  in 
1704.  A prole  work  of  the  fame  writer  is  extant,  entitled 
“ Pafchale  Opus.” 

SEDUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  generic  name  ufed  by 
Pliny,  derived  from  feclere,  to  fit ; on  account  of  its  fit- 
ting or  growing  in  the  clefts,  or  on  the  furface  of  rocks. 
The  application  of  the  name,  however,  is  fomewhat  ob- 
fcure. — Linn.  Gen.  230.  Schreb.  309.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  760.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  485. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibt.h.  v.  1.  308.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  3.  ill.  Purfh  v.  1.  282.  Tournef.  t.  140.  Juff.  307. 
Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  390.  Gtertn.  t.  65. — Clafs  and  order, 
Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent a,  Linn.  Sem- 
pervivee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  five-cleft,  acute,  erecl, 
permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  pointed,  flat, 
Ipreading.  Nedtary  compofed  of  five,  very  fmall,  emar- 
ginate  fcales,  inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  germens.  Stam. 
Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; an- 
thers roundifli.  Ptjl.  Germens  five,  fuperior,  oblong,  each 
terminating  in  a flender  dyle  ; digmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Cap- 
fules  five,  fpreading,  pointed,  comprefled,  emarginate  to- 
wards the  bafe,  opening  inwardly  by  a longitudinal  future. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx»five-cleft.  Petals  five,  with  five  necta- 
riferous fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Capfules  five, 
fuperior. 

The  herbage  of  this  genus  is  fucculent,  and  modly, 
though  not  invariably,  imooth.  The  flowers  are  either  of 
a yellow,  white,  or  reddidi  colour. — Willdenow  enumerates 
twenty-nine  fpecies,  which  are  divided,  after  Linnseus,  into 
two  fedtions,  Planifo/ia  and  Teretifolia ; the  former  includ- 
ing fuch  as  have  flat  leaves,  the  latter  fuch  as  have  round, 
or  cylindrical  ones.  To  thefe  however  we  have  feveral  to 
add,  fome  of  which  are  Britifli.  As  a feledtion  from  the 
whole  genus,  the  following  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

SeCt.  1.  Planifoiia. — Leaves  flattifh. 

S.  Telephium.  Orpine  or  Live-long.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  616. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1319.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  25. — Leaves 
flattifh,  ferrated.  Corymb  leafy.  Stem  eredt.  Found  in  dry 
fields,  about  hedges,  and  on  bufliy  hills  in  Britain  and 
mod  parts  of  Europe,  on  a gravelly  or  calcareous  foil, 
flowering  in  Augud. — Root  perennial,  tuberous,  flefhy, 
white.  Stems  two  feet  high,  eredl,  Ample,  leafy,  round, 
fmooth,  purplifh.  Leaves  fcattered,  fefiile,  ovate,  flefhy, 
flat,  toothed  in  a ferrate  manner,  rather  glaucous,  fmooth. 
Flowers  purple,  occafionally  white,  forming  terminal,  many- 
flowered,  crowded,  leafy  tufts.  This  fpecies  is  found  to 
vary  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  the  ferrature  of  its 
leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  fize  of  all  its  parts. 

S.  Anacampferos.  Evergreen  Orpine.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  616. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 18.  (Anacampferos  minor,  rotundiore 
folio,  fempervirens  ; Team.  Ind.  264.) — Leaves  wedge- 
(haped,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  nearly  fefiile.  Stems  de- 
cumbent. Flowers  corymbofe. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  modly  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Augud. — Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  reddifh, 
trailing  at  their  bafe,  more  upright  and  glaucous  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  or  fcattered,  ovate, 
flelhy,  dotted  at  the  tip,  of  a blueifh-green  colour.  Flowers 
deep  lilac  or  purple,  rarely  white,  in  compadt,  leafy,  ter- 
minal  tufts. 

S . populifolium.  Poplar-leaved  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Suppl. 
242.  Willd.  n.  7.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  21 1. — Leaves  flat, 
heart-lhaped,  toothed,  on  dalks.  Corymbs  terminal.  Stem 
eredt,  flender. — Difcovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  whence  it 
was  introduced  at  Kew,  in  1780.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
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Auguft. — Root  llightly  fibrous.  Stems  herbaceous,  eredt, 
a little  wavy,  fpreading,  about  a foot  in  height,  frequently 
of  a bright  red  colour.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  on 
longifh  ftalks,  flightly  lobed,  turning  of  a brownifh-red 
colour,  flefhy. 

In  habit  and  appearance,  this  plant  greatly  refembles 
Saxifraga  rotundifolia. 

S.  Jiellatum.  Starry  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  617. 
« FI.  Grsec.  t.  446.” — Leaves  flattifh,  angulated.  Flowers 
lateral,  folitary,  feffile. — Native  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
mountains  of  Crete,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root 
annual,  with  fpreading  fibres.  Stem  upright,  thick,  wavy, 
pink-coloured  at  the  bale,  brownifh  at  the  top.  Leaves 
Scattered,  wedge-lhaped,  angulated  with  about  feven  teeth, 
very  flefhy,  with  pellucid  dots,  finely  ftriated.  Flowers 
folitary,  terminal,  of  a delicate  white  colour ; each  petal 
marked  longitudinally  with  a pink  line. 

S.  Cepeea.  Purflane-leaved  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

617.  “ FI.  Grace,  t.  447.” — Leaves  flat,  lanceolate.  Stem 
branched.  Flowers  panfcled.  Petals  acute,  tipped  with  an 
awn. — Native  of  molt  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in 
fields  and  uncultivated  ground,  flowering  in  July  and 
Augult.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  procumbent,  woody 
at  the  bate,  yellowilh-green,  much  branched,  thickly  befet 
with  hairs  and  red  dots.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  tongue- 
flraped,  dotted  like  the  Items.  Flowers  numerous,  fcattered 
over  all  the  branches,  in  fpreading  panicles,  of  a white 
colour,  Hriped  with  a pink  rib. 

S.  tetraphyllum.  Four-leaved  Stone-crop.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  n.  1048.  “ FI.  Grace  t.  448.” — Leaves 

in  fours,  fpatulate,  entire,  obtufe. — Found  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  in  Peloponnefus,  and  alfo  in  Sicily.— Root  annual, 
fibrous,  white.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  branched  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  branches  rather  decumbent.  Leaves  four  together, 
numerous,  feffile,  club-lhaped,  flefhy,  fringed  with  hairs. 
Flowers  in  long,  terminal,  leafy  fpikes,  white,  ftriped  with 
a pink  rib.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a yellowilh-brown  hue, 
dotted  with  red,  and  thickly  befet  with  hairs. 

S.  eriocarpum.  Hairy-fruited  Stone-crop.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  n.  1049.  “ EL  Grace,  t.  449.” — Leaves 

oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth.  Stem  cymofe.  Calyx  fmooth. 
Germens  hairy. — Found  in  dry  fituations,  in  Peloponnefus. 
Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  proftrate,  branched,  wavy,  and 
twiggy,  yellowilh-green,  dotted  with  red,  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  fomewhat  remote,  coloured  and  dotted  like  the 
Items.  Flowers  folitary,  of  a beautiful  pink  colour,  form- 
ing a fort  of  fpike  which  terminates  each  of  the  branches. 

Sedt.  2.  Teretifolia. — Leaves  fomewhat  cylindrical. 

S.  dafyphyllum . Thick-leaved  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

618.  Engl.  Bot.  t .656.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  26. — Leaves 
oppofite,  ovate,  obtufe,  flelhy.  Stem  weak.  Panicleglutinous. 
— Found  on  walls  or  rocks  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  if 
introduced  into  a garden,  it  propagates  itfelf  freely  upon 
artificial  rocks  and  garden  pots ; flowering  copioufly  in 
June.  Root  apparently  biennial,  white  and  fibrous.  Stems 
decumbent,  creeping,  branched,  tufted,  thread-fhaped,  a 
little  vifeid,  leafy  ; flowering  branches  eredt.  Leaves  moftly 
oppofite,  imbricated,  gibbous,  very  fucculent,  entire,  glau- 
cous, tipped  with  red.  Flowers  three  or  four  together, 
white  with  a purple  flreak,  forming  fmall,  fpreading  pa- 
nicles. 

S.  anglicum.  Englilh  Stone-crop.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  486. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  171. — Leaves,  thick,  ovate,  gibbous,  and 
loofe  at  the  bafe,  alternate.  Cyme  of  two  branches. — Na- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  but  not  a common  plant.  It  has 
been  gathered  near  Dumbarton  caftle,  on  the  fandy  downs 
near  Yarmouth,  and  other  maritime  and  mountainous  fitua- 


tions, flowering  in  July.  Root  annual,  fibrou9.  Stems 
tufted,  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  ruby-coloured, 
leafy.  Leaves  frequently  alternate,  or  inclining  to  oppofite, 
very  thick,  flefliy,  obtufe,  flightly  glaucous,  with  a pro- 
tuberance at  their  bafe.  Flowers  at  firlt  thickly  cluttered, 
afterwards  more  remote  ; the  petals  white,  with  a reddifh 
rib,  and  generally  dotted  with  red  at  the  tip.  Capfules 
membranous,  fmooth. 

S.  acre.  Biting  Stone-crop.  Wall  Pepper.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  619.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  839.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  1.  t.  32. 
Woodv.  Suppl.  t.  231. — Leaves  alternate,  fomewhat  ovate, 
flelhy,  gibbous,  fixed  to  the  Item  by  their  inner  fide  above 
the  bafe.  Cyme  three-cleft,  leafy. — “ This  brilliant  little 
flower  is  confpicuous  enough  about  midfummer,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  on  walls,  roofs,  and  dry  barren  or 
fandy  ground,  which  it  clothes  as  it  were  with  a cloth  of 
gold,  in  defiance  of  the  drought  and  molt  fcorching  fun.” 
— Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  tufted,  branched,  decum- 
bent, fmooth,  round,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  imbricated, 
eredt-fpreading,  grafs-green  coloured,  protuberant  at  the 
back.  Flowers  eredt,  golden-coloured,  in  terminal,  foli- 
tary, three-cleft,  leafy  panicles — “ The  whdle  herb  is  acrid, 
hot  and  biting  to  the  tafie,  whence  its  common  name  Wall 
Pepper.  Dr.  Woodvfile  quotes  feveral  authorities  to  prove 
its  ufe  in  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diforders.” 

S.  fexangidare.  Infipid  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  620. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1946.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  33. — Leaves 
in  fix  or  feven  rows,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  obtufe,  flefhy, 
fpreading,  fixed  to  the  Item  by  their  inner  fide  above  the 
bafe.  Cyme  three-cleft,  leafy. — Occafionally  to  be  met 
with  in  dry,  fandy  places,  about  walls,  flowering  in  June 

and  July In  habit  this  perennial  greatly  refembles  the 

laft  fpecies,  but  it  is  generally  rather  larger.  The  leaves 
are  more  cylindrical,  not  ovate,  about  three  together  in 
alternate  whorls,  producing  in  the  whole  leafy  ftem  or 
branch  fix  or  feven  angles  or  rows.  Cymes  terminal,  of  two 
larger  branches,  and  a fmall  one.  Flowers  palifh  yellow. 
The  foliage  frequently  turns  red.  The  whole  herb, 
though  unpleafantly  auflere,  is  dettitute  of  all  acrid  pun- 
gency of  flavour. 

S.  faxatlle.  Mountain  Stone-crop.  Willd.  n.  16.  Wig- 
gers  Holfat.  35.  “ FI.  Grcec.  t.  450.”  FI.  Dan.  t.  59  ? 

— Leaves  fcattered,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other, 
obtufe,  loofe  at  the  bafe.  Stem  branched,  decumbent. — 
Native  of  rocky  mountains  in  Norway  and  Switzerland, 
alfo  in  Greece,  flowering  about  June. — Root  annual.  Stems 
woody,  fix  inches  high,  branched,  diffufe.  Leaves  flightly 
alternate,  feffile,  bright  green,  the  lower  ones  fometimes 
turning  red.  Flowers  feffile,  folitary,  Handing  on  one  fide 
of  the  branches,  yellow. 

S.  villofum . Hairy  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  620. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  394.  FI.  Dan.  t.  24. — Stem  eredt.  Leaves 
flattifh,  fl'ightly  hairy,  as  well  as  the  flower  ftalks. — Native 
of  mountainous  damp  pallures,  and  the  moift  fiflures  of 
rocks,  flowering  in  July. — Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem 
eredt,  leafy,  downy  towards  the  upper  part,  branched  at 
the  bafe.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  flefliy,  often  pink- 
coloured,  rough  at  the  back  with  vifeid  hairs.  Flowers 
cymofe  or  panicled,  on  vifeid  ftalks  ; their  petals  white  or 
rofe-coloured,  with  a red  rib.  Capfules  pointed,  rough, 
purplifh. 

S.  album.  White  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  619. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1578.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  1.  t.  31.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  66. — Leaves  oblong,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
fmooth.  Panicle  much  branched. — Found  on  rocks,  walls, 
and  roofs  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  not  a common 
plant.  It  flowers  in  July. — Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems 
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a fpan  high,  round,  leafy,  branched,  fmooth,  decumbent 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  fcattered,  fpreading  horizontally, 
rather  glaucous,  flefhy,  and  extremely  juicy.  Panicle  ter- 
minal, rather  cymofe,  many-flowered,  fmooth.  Flowers 
white  or  reddifh. 

S.  ochroleucum.  Pale  Stone-crop.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1058.  Sm.  in  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  10.  6.  (Sempervivum  fediforme ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
t.  81.) — Leaves  glaucous,  fcattered,  acute;  the  lower 
ones  round  ; upper  elliptical,  depreffed.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  rather  acute. — Found  on  walls,  dones,  and  banks,  as 
well  as  about  fhady  enclofures,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
It  flowers  in  July.  An  interefting  account  of  this  fpecies 
i3  given  by  fir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  the  volume  of  the  Linnaean 
Tranfattions  above  quoted,  where  it  is  fhewn  to  be  the 
Aei^wov  to  /xix£ov  of  Diolcorides,  who  defcribes  it  thus : 
“ Several  (lender  Jlems  fpring  from  one  root,  thickly  en- 
compaffed  with  little,  round,  fucculent,  fharp-pointed  leaves- 
It  throws  out,  moreover,  a Jlem  towards  the  middle,  about 
a fpan  high,  with  an  umbel  of  (lender  (greenifla  or)  pale 
yellowi(h  flowers 

This  plant,  when  pounded,  is  ufed  at  Athens  as  a cool- 
ing cataplafm  to  bruifes  or  to  gouty  limbs. 

S.  reflexum.  Yellow  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  618. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  695. — Leaves  awl-fhaped,  fcattered,  loofened 
at  the  bafe  ; the  lowermod  recurved.  Flowers  fomewhat 
cymofe — Common  on  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  flowering 
in  July.  The  roots  are  perennial,  confiding  of  fimple  fibres. 
Stems  round,  leafy,  fpreading,  entangled  or  pendant.  Leaves 
fcattered,  extremely  fucculent,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous, 
often  reddifh,  falling  off  when  old.  Flowers  in  a terminal 
cyme,  bright  yellow,  numerous. 

S.  glaucum.  Glaucous  Stone-crop.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2477. 
( S.  reflexum  /3  ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  490.  S.  minus  haematoides  ; 
Ger.  Em.  512.) — Leaves  glaucous,  awl-(haped,  fcattered, 
loofened  at  the  bafe ; thofe  of  the  branches  thread-fhaped. 
Flowers  in  a cyme.  Segments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate. 
— Native  of  this  country,  flowering  in  July  and  Augud. 
It  differs  from  the  lad  (of  which  it  has  till  lately  been  con- 
fidered  but  as  a variety)  in  its  more  glaucous  hue,  and 
more  (lender  leaves,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  branches. 

S.  rupejlre.  Rock  Stone-crop.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  618. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  170. — Leaves  thick,  awl-fhaped,  glaucous, 
eredt,  cindered  together  in  a five-fold  order,  loofe  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  in  a cyme. — Found  occafionally  on  rocks 
and  walls,  but  is  rather  a fcarce  plant.  It  flowers  in  July. 
— Root  perennial,  branched.  Stems  round,  red,  and  naked 
at  the  lower  part,  branched,  terminating  in  thick,  club- 
(haped,  tufts  of  clofely  imbricated,  thick,  and  fucculent 
leaves.  Flowering  Jlems  upright,  a foot  high,  clothed  with 
more  fcattered  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a large,  handfome 
cyme  of  yellow Jlowers. 

S.  Forjlerianum.  Forderian  Stone-crop.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1802. — Leaves  thick,  awl-fhaped,  cludered  together  in 
many  rows,  fpreading,  loofe  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  a 
cyme.  Segments  of  the  calyx  (hort  and  rounded.  Gathered 
by  E.  Forder,  jun.  efq.  near  the  Devil’s  br  dge,  Cardigan- 
(hire,  in  1806.  It  flowers  in  July.  This  fpecies  has 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  rupeflre,  from  which  how- 
ever (fays  the  author  of  Englifh  Botany)  it  differs  “ in 
having  the  leaves  of  the  barren  branches  fpreading  in  a 
rofaceous  form,  not  clofe-preffed  or  ere£t,  and  efpecially 
in  the  want  of  a glaucous  hue  in  the  leaves,  Jlem,  and  calyx. 
The  petals  alfo  are  more  elliptical  and  blunt.” 

Sedum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous  fucculent  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are ; the  orpine  done-crop  (S.  telephiuip)  ; the  evergreen 


orpine  (S.  anacampferos)  ; the  yellow  done-crop  (S.  aizoon) ; 
the  poplar-leaved  done-crop  (S.  populifolium)  ; the  (tarry 
(tone-crop  (S.  dellatum)  ; the  purflane-leaved  done-crop 
(S.  cepaea) ; the  thick-leaved  (tone-crop  (S.  dafyphyllum)  ; 
the  rock  ltone-crop  (S.  rupeflre)  ; the  Spanifh  done -crop 
(S.  hifpanicum)  ; the  white  (tone-crop  (S.  album)  ; the 
biting  done-crop,  or  wall  pepper  ( S.  acre);  the  infipid 
done-crop  (S.  fexangulare)  ; the  Englidi  or  mild  white 
done-crop  (S.  anglicum)  ; and  the  annual  done-crop  (S. 
annuum). 

In  the  firff  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties,  as  with  purple 
flowers,  with  white  flowers,  with  broad  leaves,  and  the 
greater  orpine. 

In  the  fixth  fort  there  is  a variety  which  has  the  flem 
more  ereft,  and  the  lower  leaves  in  threes  or  fours,  the 
next  oppofite,  and  the  uppermod  alternate. 

The  feventh  fort,  when  introduced  into  a garden,  pro- 
pagates itfelf  freely  upon  walls,  in  wade  places,  and  about 
garden  pots;  and  no  plant  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  decorating  rock-work,  as  it  grows  without  any 
trouble,  in  any  afpedf,  multiplying  very  much  by  young 
fhoots,  and  always  looks  beautiful. 

The  ninth,  as  well  as  the  preceding  fort,  are  cultivated 
in  Holland  and  Germany  to  mix  with  lettuces  in  fallads. 

The  eleventh  fort  is  eaten  by  fome  as  a pickle. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  all  raifed  without 
much  difficulty,  by  proper  care  and  attention  to  have  the 
foil  dry,  and  of  the  poor  fandy  kind. 

Culture  in  the  Orpine  Sorts Thefe  may  all  be  readily 

increafed  by  planting  cuttings,  during  the  fummer  months, 
in  light  mould  in  a fhady  (ituation,  or  in  pots  placed  in 
fimiiar  fituations.  The  plants  in  the  open  ground,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  pots,  (hould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  be 
watered  frequently  when  the  weather  is  dry.  They  may 
likewife  be  raifed  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them 
in  a fimiiar  manner  in  the  fpring  or  autumn.  When  the 
plants  are  once  well  effablilhed,  they  fpread  rapidly,  and 
require  little  or  no  care. 

Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe. 

Culture  in  the  Stone-crop  Kind. — Thefe  are  raifed  with- 
out much  trouble,  by  planting  out  their  trailing  (talks 
in  the  fpring  or  fummer  feafon,  which  readily  take  root. 
They  thrive  mod  perfectly  On  old  walls,  buildings, 
or  rock-works.  Where  cuttings  or  roots  of  the  peren- 
nial kinds  are  planted  in  fome  foft  mud,  placed  upon 
fuch  fituations,  they  quickly  take  root  and  fpread  into 
the  different  joints  and  crevices,  covering  the  whole  in  a 
very  (hort  time. 

The  feeds  of  the  annual  forts  alfo,  when  fown  foon  after 
they  become  ripe  in  fuch  fituations,  foon  come  up  and 
fupport  themfelves  without  further  trouble. 

Mott  of  the  perennial  forts  are  kept  in  the  nurferies  in 
full  plants,  fit  for  fetting  out  in  the  borders,  pots,  &c. 
either  in  the  fpring  for  flowering  the  fame  year,  or  in  the 
autumn  to  flower  in  the  following  year.  Thefe  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  any  dryilh  light  foil,  in  borders, 
beds,  and  other  places,  and  in  the  (ides  of  dry  banks,  or 
in  any  elevated  rubbifliy  foil,  as  well  as  in  pots  to  move  to 
different  parts  occafionally  ; or  alfo  fome  of  the  evergreen 
kinds,  to  introduce  in  their  pots  ampng  winter  plants  under 
(lielter,  to  increafe  the  variety.  In  mod  forts,  they  may 
alfo  be  introduced  as  rock  plants,  to  embelli(h  artificial 
rock-works,  ruins,  and  other  fimiiar  places  in  pleafure- 
grounds.  The  done-crops  and  other  low  trailing  kinds 
may  alfo  be  made  to  occupy  the  tops  of  any  low  walls, 
pent-houfes,  (heds,  or  other  low  buildings. 

And  further,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  forts  may  like- 
wife 
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wile  be  difpofed  in  patches  towards  the  fronts  of  bor- 
ders, &c.  as  they  fpread  thick  and  tufty  clofe  to  the 
ground,  and  flower  abundantly  ; and  being  planted  in  pots, 
are  proper  to  place  on  the  outfide  of  windows,  copings  of 
low  walls,  and  in  balconies,  and  court -yards,  in  aflemblage 
with  other  low  fancy  plants  ; they  will  clofely  overfpread 
the  furface,  and  flower  profufely  as  far  as  they  extend  in 
fuch  fituations. 

Sedum  Acre,  W all-Jlone  Crop,  or  Wall-pepper,  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  a common  Britifh  plant,  growing  on 
houfes,  walls,  and  gravelly  banks,  is,  in  its  recent  ftate, 
extremely  acrid,  like  the  hydropiper ; and,  therefore,  if 
taken  in  large  dofes,  it  a&s  powerfully  on  the  primae  vise, 
proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic  ; and  applied  to  the  Ikin, 
as  a cataplafm,  it  frequently  produces  vefications  and  ero- 
fions.  Boerhaave,  therefore,  imagined  that  its  internal  em- 
ployment muft  be  unfafe  ; but  experience  has  difcovered, 
that  a decoCfion  of  this  plant  is  not  only  fafe,  but  of  great 
efficacy  in  fcorbutic  complaints : for  which  purpofe,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  is  direCted  by  Below,  a Swedifh  phy- 
fician,  to  be  boiled  in  eight  pints  of  beer  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  four  ; of  which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be  taken 
every,  or  every  other,  morning.  Milk  has  been  found  to 
anfwer  this  purpofe  better  than  beer.  Not  only  ulcers, 
fimply  fcorbutic,  but  thofe  of  a fcrophulous  and  even  can- 
cerous tendency,  have  been  cured  by  the  uie  of  this  plant, 
of  which  Marquet  relates  feveral  inftances.  He  likewife 
found  it  ufeful  as  an  external  application  in  deftroying 
fungous  flefh,  and  in  promoting  a difcharge  in  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  Another  effedf  for  which  this  plant  has 
been  efteemed,  is  that  of  flopping  intermittent  fevers. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

Sedum  Majus.  See  Sempervivum. 

SEDUNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nantuates  and  Veragri, 
who  jointly  occupied  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Al- 
lobroges  and  the  higher  Alps. 

SEDUNOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Or- 
lenga. 

SEDUSII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany, 
who  fought  under  Arioviftus  againfl  C;efar. 

SEDZISZOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Sandomirz. 

SEE-AMOL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eafl  Indian  fea, 
near  the  eafl  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  c°  27'.  E.  loner. 

1 1 8°  48'. 

SEEASSEE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  50  25'.  E.  long.  120°  50'. 

SEEAXUR,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Pondicherry. 

SEEBACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 1 mile  S.S.W.  of  St. 
Jorgen.  — Alfo,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Muldau,  2 miles  S.  of  Eulenburg. 

SEE-BANGOG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eafl  Indian  fea, 
near  the  eafl  coafl  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  40  18'.  E.  long. 
1 1 8°  24'. 

SEEBERGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  in  which  is  a celebrated  obfervatory,  ereCted  by  the 
late  duke  ; 4 miles  E.S.E.  of  Gotha. 

SEEBGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal ; 
12  miles  S.  of  Goragot. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bengal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Boglipour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 45  miles  N.E.  of 
Purneah — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 40  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Nattore.  N.  lat.  250.  E.  long.  89°  32'. 

SEEBO,  the  largeft  river  in  Weft  Barbary  : it  rifes  in  a 
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piece  of  water  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a foreft,  near  the  foot 
of  Atlas,  eaftward  of  the  cities  of  Fez  (Fas)  and  Me- 
quinez  (Mequinas),  and  winding  through  the  plains,  paffes 
within  fix  miles  of  Fez.  Another  itream,  proceeding  from 
the  fouth  of  Fez,  paffes  through  the  city,  and  difeharges 
itfelf  into  this  river.  This  ftream  is  fo  valuable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Fez,  as  it  fupplies  the  town  with  water,  that 
it  is  called  “ Wed  El  Juhor,”  the  river  of  pearls,  a term 
indicating  its  value.  Some  auxiliary  ftreams,  proceeding 
from  the  territory  of  Tezza,  fall  into  the  Seebo  in  Liali, 
or  the  period  between  the  20th  of  December  and  30th  of 
January  inclufive.  This  river  is  impaifable,  except  in  boats, 
or  on  rafts.  At  Meheduma,  4>r  Mamora,  where  it  enters 
the  ocean,  it  is  a large,  deep,  and  navigable  river  ; but  the 
port  being  evacuated,  foreign  commerce  is  annihilated,  and 
little  (hipping  has  been  admitted  fince  the  Portuguefe  quitted 
the  place.  This  river  abounds  more  than  any  other  in  that 
rich  and  delicate  fifii  called  fhebbel.  If  this  country  af- 
forded any  encouragement  to  induftry,  corn  might  be  con- 
veyed up  the  Seebo  river  to  Fez  at  a very  low  charge ; 
whereas  it  is  now  tranfported  to  that  populous  city  by 
camels,  the  expence  of  the  hire  of  which  often  exceeds  the 
original  coft  of  the  grain.  Jackfon’s  Account  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Morocco. 

SEEBPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  N.  of 
Hoogly. 

SEEBURG,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland ; 55  miles  S.  of  Koniglberg.  N.  lat.  530  31k 
E.  long.  200  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
county  of  Mansfeld ; 5 miles  E.  of  Eifzleben.  N.  lat. 
5 1°  31'.  E.  long.  1 1°  51'. 

SEED,  Jeremiah,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Clifton,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  educated  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  obtained  a fellowfhip. 
He  was  afterwards  prefented  to  the  reCtory  of  Enham,  in 
Hampihire,  where  he  died  in  1747.  His  fermons,  which 
are  very  highly  efteemed,  are  publifhed  in  4 vols.  8vo. 

Seed,  Semen,  in  the  Animal  Economy.  See  Semen  and 
Generation. 

Seed,  in  Botany,  is  that  moft  important  organ  in  the 
fructification  of  vegetables,  the  perfecting  of  which  is  in- 
deed the  foie  objeCt  of  all  the  other  parts  : to  this  end  they 
are  fubfervient  either  in  forming,  perfecting,  or  difperfing 
it.  A feed  is  compoled  of  many  eflential  parts.  See  Em- 
bryo, COTYLEDONES,  ALBUMEN,  VlTELLUS,  TeSTA, 
Hilum. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  various  acceffory  parts,  or  appen- 
dages, to  feeds,  which  come  under  the  following  denomi- 
nations. See  Pellicula,  Arillus,  Pappus,  Cauda# 
Rostrum.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  Ala,  which  our  pre- 
deceder  has  negleCted  to  deferibe  as  a feminal  appendage, 
in  its  proper  article.  (See  that  article.)  The  Ala,  or 
•wing,  is  a dilated  membranous  appendage  to  feeds,  ferving 
to  waft  them  along  in  the  air  : it  is  commonly  folitary,  ex- 
cept in  fome  umbelliferous  plants.  Seeds  are  occafionally 
furnilhed  with  fpines,  hooks,  fcales,  crefted  appendages, 
particularly  a little  gland-like  part  fometimes  called  Stro- 
phiolum,  and  fituated  near  the  Hilum. 

The  various  modes  by  which  feeds  are  difperfed,  in  order 
to  accomplifli  their  germination,  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  an 
obferving  mind  with  admiration.  Indeed  this  is  a moft 
amufing  branch  of  the  fcience  of  vegetable  economy.  Sm. 
Introd.  to  Bot.  ed.  3.  219 — 232. 

Seeds,  Echinate.  See  Echinate. 

Seeds,  Naked.  See  Naked. 

Seeds,  Winged.  See  Winged. 
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Seed -Down.  See  Pappus. 

'Seed -Vcjfel.  See  Pericarp. 

Seed,  in  Agriculture,  the  grain  or  other  produft  of  a 
plant,  whereby  the  fpecies  is  propagated,  upon  its  being 
fown  or  put  into  the  earth. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  choice  of  the  feed  intended 
to  be  fown,  is  an  objeft  of  greater  importance  than  many 
farmers  feem  to  imagine.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  the  fineft 
grain  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs  it  be  likewife  clear 
from  weeds.  In  procuring  feed,  it  fhould,  therefore,  be  a 
rule  with  the  farmer  to  purchafe  or  referve  fuch  as  is  the 
moft  full,  plump,  found,  clean,  and  healthy,  whatever  the 
fort  may  be ; as  it  is  perhaps  only  in  this  way  that  crops 
of  really  good  corn  can  be  enfured.  And  this  praftice  is 
itill  more  obvious,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  in 
fome  meafure  the  fame  with  plants  as  with  animals,  that  the 
produce  is  in  a degree  fimilar  to  that  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated. It  is  not,  however,  merely  on  this  principle  that 
fuch  grain  as  is  fmall,  fhrivelled  up,  and  imperfectly  fed, 
fhould  be  rejefted  as  improper  for  feed,  but  as  containing  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  farinaceous  matter,  and  being  thereby 
lefs  proper  for  affording  that  degree  of  nourifhment  which 
is  neceffary  to  the  young  plants,  during  the  period  of  the 
firft  ftage  of  their  growth.  Where  fhrivelled-up  and  im- 
perfectly ripened  feed  is  fown,  in  general  but  a little  of  it 
vegetates ; and  that  which  does,  moitly  fends  forth  plants 
of  a weak  and  feeble  kind,  that  afford  only  a lean  and  fteely 
fort  of  crop.  Befides,  there  are  other  circumftances  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  providing  of  feed 
corn ; fuch  as  that  it  be  new,  and  recently  threfhed  from 
the  ftraw,  and  that  the  fkin  be  clear  and  thin  ; for  it  is 
found  that  grain  which  is  frefh,  and  only  juft  threfhed  out, 
is  in  a much  more"  proper  itate  for  quick  vegetation,  than 
fuch  as  has  been  long  kept,  confequently  lefs  liable  to  perifh 
in  bad  feafons ; and  that  where  the  rind  or  fkin  is  of  a 
bright  colour,  and  thin,  a much  larger  proportion  of  fine 
farinaceous  or  mealy  matter  is  yielded  from  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  grain,  which  renders  it  of  courfe  more  valuable  to 
the  cultivator.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  wheat,  and 
the  fame  thing  probably  takes  place  in  other  forts  of  corn. 

And  the  writer  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry  has  fhewn, 
by  fome  experiments,  that  wheat,  after  being  kept  fix  or 
feven  years,  though  there  may  not  be  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  its  appearance  from  fuch  as  is  new,  is  wholly  unfit 
for  being  made  ufe  of  as  feed,  on  account  of  only  a fmall 
portion  of  it  being  capable  of  vegetating ; a circumltance 
that  may  probably,  in  many  cafes,  be  owing  to  the  grain 
being  more  difpofed,  under  fuch  conditions,  to  take  on  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  or  become  rotten,  than  to  the 
abforption  of  oxygen,  which  is  believed  to  be  effential  to  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  in  the  early  ftage,  as  ftated  by  Mr. 
Gough  in  the  Manchefter  Tranfaftions ; and  befides  this 
effeft,  where  the  moifture  and  juice  of  the  grain  is  much 
taken  away,  as  is  the  cafe  in  keeping  it  for  a great  length 
of  time,  the  plants  that  are  produced  from  it  may  even  be 
lefs  vigorous  and  luxuriant,  as  happens  in  gardening  to  fome 
kinds  of  feeds,  as  that  of  the  melon,  which  is  frequently 
kept  for  feveral  years,  in  order  to  effeft  this  purpofe  in  a 
more  perfeft  manner. 

On  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  it  muft  be  evident  that,  on 
fuch  principles,  grain,  in  order  to  fecure  perfeft  vegetation, 
(hould  not  be  placed  too  much  out  of  tlie  influence  of  the 
atmofpheric  air ; and  that  the  bed  of  mould,  or  earth,  in 
which  it  is  depofited,  be  in  as  fine  a powdery  ftate  as  pof- 
fible  j as,  tinder  fuch  circumftances,  the  air  is  more  uni- 
formly admitted,  and  the  feed,  from  being  in  a more  equal 
temperature,  and  more  equally  fupplied  with  moifture,  is 


expofed  in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances  to  the  com- 
bined effefts  of  the  caufes  that  have  been  found  to  promote 
the  fprouting,  growth,  and  profperity  of  the  young  com 
plant,  as  has  been  fully  fhewn  by  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  vegetation  of  feeds.  And  there  fhould 
likewife  be  a conftant  attention,  that  no  fuch  grain  as  is  in 
any  way  difcafed  fhould  ever  be  made  ufe  of  as  feed  corn  ; 
as  the  fowing  of  this  fort  of  feed,  though  it  may  have  been 
advifed  by  fome  cultivators,  who  have  not  been  fufficiently 
cautious,  or  who  have  placed  too  much  confidence  on  the 
efficacy  of  Jleeps,  can  only  difappoint  the  views  and  hopes 
of  the  farmer,  by  propagating  more  widely  fuch  maladies, 
or  producing  fcanty  crops  of  good  grain. 

A great  many  different  methods  have  been  purfued,  in  the 
view  of  fecuring  fuch  grain  as  is  healthy  and  proper  for  the 
purpofe  of  fowing  ; but  that  which  is  the  moft  readily  exe- 
cuted is  probably  that  of  felefting  from  among  the  corn 
plants,  while  they  are  growing  in  the  fields  ; as  in  this  way 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  choofing  fuch  heads  or  ears  of 
the  plants  of  different  kinds  as  are  the  moft  perfeft,  the 
moft  forward,  and  moft  vigorous  in  their  growth,  and 
which  contain  fuch  feeds  as  are  the  moft  plump,  and  full> 
and  the  beft  ripened.  Thefe  benefits  or  advantages  may 
likewife,  in  fome  meafure,  be  attained  in  the  moft  valuable 
forts  of  grain,  by  having  them  picked  over  by  hand,  after 
being  threfhed  out ; but  this  is  a tedious  praftice,  and  not 
fo  certain  of  having  the  feed  from  the  moft  healthy  and  beft 
ripened  plants,  as  the  above  and  fome  others  : therefore,  to 
have  the  moft  perfeft  forts  of  feed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  healthy  and  proper  for  vegetation,  the  moft  vigorous 
plants  fhould  be  felefted,  as  well  as  fuch  as  are  the  moft 
forward  and  early  in  refpeft  to  the  feafon  ; and  that  thefe, 
while  they  are  growing,  be  fo  preferved,  that  they  may  not 
be  injured  by  having  weaker  plants  of  the  fame  kinds  near 
them ; as  the  art  of  having  good  feeds  does  not,  it  is  con- 
tended by  an  experienced  farmer,  depend  fo  much  upon 
obtaining  new  feeds  from  places  at  a confiderable  diftance, 
as  upon  collefting  and  referving  the  beft  feeds  or  roots  of 
our  own  production.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  a paper  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  remarked  that  this  method  of  praftice  has  been  had  re- 
courfe  to,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  found  that 
though  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  liable  to 
changes,  in  refpeft  to  the  times  of  their  maturation,  or 
ripening,  and  other  properties,  the  beft  feeds  never  fail  to 
produce  the  beft  plants.  It  is  likewife  remarked,  in  addi- 
tion, that  in  the  preferving  of  feed  grain,  by  collefting  it 
in  the  ears  from  the  flacks  or  (heaves,  there  may,  however, 
be  difadvantages  in  the  way  of  leffening  the  produce,  by 
choofing  the  largelt  ears,  which  have  rarely  more  than  one 
upon  ,a  llalk,  and  by  taking  fuch  as  become  ripe  at  different 
periods. 

It  is  obferved  that  many  different  modes  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  afcertaining  the  goodnefs  of  grain  or  feed-corn ; but 
the  farmer  generally  depends  upon  the  appearances  that  it 
exhibits,  preferring  fuch  as  is  full,  plump,  and  well  fed,  and 
that  has  a certain  brightnefs  and  clearnefs,  without  any 
fhrivelling  or  fhrinking  in  the  hufk  or  external  covering. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  by 
other  means,  as  the  weighing  of  a certain  meafure  or  quan- 
tity ; and  from  its  being  well  known  that  grain  or  feeds,  on 
being  immerfed  in  fluids,  leave  the  more  light  and  imperfeft 
floating  on  the  furface,  while  the  better  and  more  perfeft 
fink  to  the  bottom ; folutions  well  faturated  with  faline 
fubftances,  from  their  gravity  being  much  increafed,  be- 
come ufeful  in  afcertaining  the  goodnefs  of  the  corns,  as 
none  but  fuch  as  are  perfeftly  found  fink  in  them.  And 
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the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Gardening  conceives,  that 
the  weight  of  a given  meafure  of  grain  may  alfo  be  a tolera- 
bly certain  method  of  difcovering  the  quantity  of  hufk  or 
bran  contained  in  it,  compared  with  a quantity  of  flour  : as 
that  grain  which  is  cut  too  early,  or  which  is  otherwife  not 
quite  ripe,  as  happens  in  wet  feafons,  fhrinks  in  the  barn  or 
granary,  and  becomes  wrinkled,  and  has  thus  a greater  pro- 
portion of  fkin  or  bran  than  that  which  has  been  more 
perfectly  ripened,  and  weighs  lighter  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  And  another  method,  which  he  fuppofes  may  be  had 
recourfe  to  in  order  to  diitinguifli  light  from  heavy  grain,  is 
that  of  winnowing,  as  the  furfaces  of  light  grains,  from  their 
being  greater  in  proportion  to  their  folid  contents,  may  be 
carried  further  by  the  current  of  air  afforded  in  the  opera- 
tion ; of  courfe  in  palling  them  through  a fcreen,  the  heavy 
grains  may  be  liable  to  run  further  out  on  the  floor  from 
their  being  more  propelled  by  their  greater  gravity,  without 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  on  their  furfaces  being  increafed, 
and  be  confequently  more  proper  for  feed-corn  in  general. 
See  Change  of  Seed. 

But  lately,  however,  a very  different  notion  from  the  above 
has  been  entertained  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  though  we  do  not 
find  it  fupported  by  the  tell  of  experiment  in  the  field. 
The  refult  of  a Angle  trial,  made  under  the  circumftance  of 
a hot-houfe,  can  never  be  fatisfadlory  to  the  farmer.  He 
thinks,  that  although  the  feeds  of  wheat  may  be  rendered  by 
the  exhaufting  power  of  a fungus  fo  lean  and  fhrivelled, 
that  fcarcely  any  flour  fit  for  the  manufaft ure  of  bread  can  be 
obtained  by  grinding  them,  thefe  very  feeds  will,  except  in 
the  very  worlt  cafes,  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  feed-corn  as 
well  as  the  faireft  and  plumpeft  fample  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  in  fome  refpe&s  better  ; for  as  a bufhel  of  much  blighted 
corn  will  contain  one-third  at  leaft  more  grains  in  number 
than  a bufhel  of  plump  corn,  three  bufhels  of  fuch  corn  will 
go  as  far  in  fowing  land  as  four  bufhels  of  large  grain.  And 
that  the  ufe  of  the  flour  of  corn  in  furthering  the  procefs 
of  vegetation,  is  to  nourifh  the  minute  plant  from  the  time 
of  its  developement  till  its  roots  are  able  to  attraft  food  from 
the  manured  earth  ; for  this  purpofe  one-tenth  of  the  con- 
tents of  a grain  of  good  wheat  is  more  than  fufficient.  The 
quantity  of  flour  in  wheat  has  been  increafed  by  culture  and 
management  calculated  to  improve  its  qualities  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  pulp  of  apples 
and  pears  has  been  increafed  by  the  fame  means  above  what  is 
found  on  the  wildings  and  crabs  in  the  hedges.  Further,  that 
though  it  is  cuilomary  to  fet  afide  or  to  purchafe  for  feed- 
corn  the  boldeft  and  plumpeft  famples  that  can  be  obtained, 
that  is,  thofe  that  contain  the  molt  flour,  this  is  unneceffary 
wafte  of  human  fubfiftence  : the  fmalleft  grains,  fuch  as  are 
fifted  out  before  the  wheat  is  carried  to  market,  and  either 
confumed  in  the  farmer’s  family  or  given  to  his  poultry, 
will  be  found  by  experience  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  propa- 
gating the  fort  from  whence  they  fprung  as  effe&ually  as 
the  largeft.  Every  ear  of  wheat  is  compofed  of  a number 
of  cups  placed  alternately  on  each  fide  of  the  ftraw  ; the 
lower  ones  contain,  according  to  circumftances,  three  or  four 
grains  nearly  equal  in  fize  ; but  towards  the  top  of  the  ear, 
where  the  quantity  of  nutriment  is  diminifhed  by  the  more 
ample  fupply  of  thofe  cups  that  are  nearer  the  root,  the 
third  or  fourth  grain  in  a cup  is  frequently  defrauded  of  its 
proportion,  and  become  fhrivelled  and  fmall.  Thefe  fmall 
grains,  which  are  rejefted  by  the  miller  becaufe  they  do  not 
contain  flour  enough  for  his  purpofe,  have  neverthelefs  an 
ample  abundance  for  all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation,  and  as 
fully  partake  of  the  fap  (or  blood,  as  we  fhould  call  it 
in  animals,)  of  the  kind  which  produced  them,  as  the  faireft 


and  fulleft  grain  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of 
the  lower  cups  by  the  wafteful  procefs  of  beating  the  (heaves. 
But,  however  further  and  more  numerous  experiments  may 
eftablifh  this  doftrine,  the  beft  practice  of  the  farmer  is 
probably,  at  prefent,  to  take  care  to  have  good  well-ripened 
grain,  clear  from  all  adulteration  of  feeds  of  the  weed  kind  ; 
without  any  blacknefs  about  the  extremities  of  the  grains, 
being  free  from  that  dark-brown  colour  that  indicates  its 
having  been  heated  too  much  in  the  ftack  ; and  that  it  have 
no  figns  of  mouldinefs  from  being  badly  fecured,  or  of 
fhrinking  from  being  cut  in  too  green  a ftate.  It  has  alfo 
been  lately  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Leori,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
many  interefting  experiments  on  the  fubjeft,  not  by  any 
means  to  procure  feed  grain  from  a foil  north  of  that  on 
which  it  is  to  be  fown,  but  from  a diftrift  fouth  of  it ; as  he- 
confiders  it  a general  rule,  that  the  product  of  feed  improves 
in  going  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  but  decreafes  in  virtue 
in  palling  from  the  north  to  the  fouth. 

And  with  refpedl  to  the  proportion  of  feed  that  may  be 
proper  to  be  fown  on  different  foils  and  fituations,  attention 
will  not  only  be  neceffary  to  their  peculiar  nature,  and  to 
the  periods  of  fowing  or  putting  the  feed  into  the  ground, 
but  alfo  to  the  nature  of  the  feafon,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  fowing  is  executed  in  it.  For  crops  in  general,  the  ftrong, 
wet,  and  differ  forts  of  land  will  demand  a larger  quantity 
ef  feed  than  luch  as  are  more  mellow,  thin,  and  light ; for 
coarfe  ftrong  wet  loams,  and  ftiff  retentive  clays,  muff  require 
more  feed  than  light  mellow  loams,  and  fandy  gravelly  or 
even  thin  chalky  lands.  But  where  lands  of  the  rich  loamy 
kinds  have  been  well  reduced  and  broken  down  by  the  ope- 
rations of  tillage,  it  is  obferved,  that  if  the  feed  be  not 
fown  in  too  great  a proportion,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  plants  fpreading  themlelves  from  the  roots,  many 
items  often  iffuing  from  the  fame  root,  in  confequence  ot 
which  the  crops  frequently  become,  even  when  thinly 
fown,  extremely  thick  upon  the  ground  j and  from  the 
great  nutritive  power  of  rich  foils,  or  what  is  moftly 
termed  ftrength  by  the  farmers,  would  be  greatly  too  much 
fo,  if  a large  proportion  of  feed  were  at  firit  put  in.  And 
that  in  the  cafe  of  root  crops,  whether  fuch  as  are  formed 
upon  or  within  the  foil,  where  fuch  lands  are  in  a fufficiently 
mellow  and  friable  ftate  for  producing  them,  the  feeds  or  lets 
ihould  not  on  the  fame  account  be  fown  or  put  in  in  too 
great  a quantity,  or  too  thickly.  While  in  the  ftrong,  ftiff, 
wet,  retentive  foils,  from  the  plants  feldom  ftriking,  or 
branching  oft  much  from  the  roots,  except  in  particularly  fa- 
vourable circumftances  of  feafon,  a much  greater  proportion 
of  feed  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  fecure  fuch  full  crops  as 
lands  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  fupporting  and  bringing  to 
maturity  in  moil  cafes. 

But  where  the  foils  are  light  and  thin,  a lefs  quantity  of 
feed  will  be  fufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Donaldfcn  and 
others  ; as,  if  a large  proportion  be  put  into  fuch  kinds  of 
ground,  from  their  pofleffing  much  lefs  ftrength  the  crops  will 
rarely,  except  in  particular  feafons,  be  well  formed  in  the  ear, 
or  have  the  grain  plump  and  well  fed.  It  is  likewifea  prac- 
tice in  the  beft  grain  diftrifts,  on  all  forts  of  land  to  fow 
fmaller  proportions  of  feed  on  lands  of  the  fame  quality, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  feed  time,  than  in  thofe  of  the 
latter.  The  reafon  of  this,  according  to  the  above  writer, 
is,  that  grain  fown  early  in  the  feafon  takes  deeper  root,  and 
has  more  time  to  branch  out  additional  fhoots,  than  that 
which  is  later  fown,  which,  when  the  foil  is  not  very  free  as 
well  as  fertile,  generally  runs  up  into  one  Angle  ttalk,  fo 
that  if  a liberal  quantity  of  feed  be  not  allowed,  the  crop, 
however  luxuriant  in  refpeft  to  the  plants,  muft  be  fcanty  in 
Z 2 the 
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the  article  of  grain  or  produce.  And  for  this  there  may 
alfo  be  other  reafons,  as  where  the  feed  is  put  in  at  a later 
period,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  it  will  not  have  time  fully 
to  eftablifh  itfelf  in  the  foil,  before  it  becomes  retarded  by  the 
hot  and  dry  fummer  weather,  unlefs  a large  quantity  of  feed 
be  employed  fo  as  to  afford  proteftion  by  the  clofenefs  of 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  And  in  the  late  autumnal  fow- 
ings,  the  grain  may  not  become  well  fixed  and  rooted  in  the 
foil  before  the  frofts  begin  to  affect  them  ; and  on  that 
account  a larger  proportion  of  feed  be  required  than  under 
other  circumltances  would  be  neceffary.  Something  may 
likewife  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  weather  in  fowing  or 
putting  feed  into  the  ground ; as  where  the  fealon  is 
very  dry,  and  there  is  but  a fmall  proportion  of  moilture 
in  the  foil,  more  of  the  feed  may  fail  in  vegetating,  than 
where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  ; which  alfo  fhews  the 
propriety  of  fteeping  and  putting  in  the  feed  in  fuch 
dry  feafons,  immediately  after  the  plough  has  performed 
its  work. 

And  it  muft  likewife  vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  depofited  in  the  earth  ; as  where  the  grain  is  fcattered 
over  the  whole  of  the  land,  in  fome  meafure  at  random,  as 
in  the  common  broadcaft  method  of  fowing,  a much  larger 
proportion  of  feed  muft  be  fown,  than  where  the  grains 
are  depofited  with  equality  and  exadtnefs,  but  only  on 
certain  portions  of  the  land,  as  in  drilling  and  dibbling. 
And  as  fome  difadvantage  may  attend  the  firit  method,  in 
refpeft  to  the  vegetation  of  the  feed,  a larger  proportion  may 
alfo  be  requifite  on  that  account.  It  is  confequently  evident, 
that  the  quantity  of  feed  muft  vary  according  to  different  cir- 
cumttances,  and  that  it  is  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fix 
upon  a proportion  that  may  be  fuitable  to  all  thecircumftances 
and  forts  of  foil.  It  is,  however,  commonly  fuppofed  that 
from  two  and  a half,  to  three  and  a half  bufhels  to  the  acre, 
may  be  the  proportion  that  may  be  the  moft  proper  both  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn  fowings.  Mr.  Middleton  has  fug- 
gcfted,  that  for  fowing  wheat  broadcaft  about  the  latter 
end  of  September,  two  bufhels  and  a half  is  the  moft 
advantageous  quantity  on  foils  of  medium  quality  ; but 
that  for  every  fortnight  later,  four  quarts  of  feed  fhould 
be  added  to  that  proportion.  But  the  tabular  view  given 
below  of  the  proportions  that  have  been  found  to  anfwer 
well  in  pra&ice  in  an  extenfive  midland  diftrift,  on  foils 
of  different  qualities,  may  afford  a more  fatisfaCtory  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  feeding  foils  of  different  kinds  and 
qualities. 

It  may  be  neceffary,  before  inferting  this  however,  to 
(hew  the  quantities  in  ufe  in  a great  fouthern  grain  diftrirft 
with  wheat.  In  Norfolk,  in  praftice  of  the  beft  farmers, 
the  proportions  of  feed-wheat  ufually  made  ufe  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  of  that  diftrift,  are 
about  Walton,  when  dibbled,  fix  or  feven  pecks,  in  the 
pradtice  of  fome ; but  with  others,  when  fown  before 
Michaelmas,  two  bufhels,  afterwards  two  and  a half.  Alfo 
near  Dereham,  the  quantity  is  four  bufbels  broadcaft,  and 
when  dibbled,  from  ten  pecks  to  three  bufhels.  At  Wifsen 
ten  pecks  dibbled,  and  three  bufhels  broadcaft  ; and  at  Eaft 
Bilney,  and  the  adjoining  parifhes,  only  from  two  and  a half 
to  three.  But  in  the  praftice  of  Mr.  Henry  Blythe  of 
Burnham,  feven  or  eight  pecks  are  drilled  per  acre  ; but  the 
common  quantity  broadcaft,  from  ten  to  twelve.  And  in 
the  clays  of  Marfhland,  from  five  to  fix  pecks  are  fown 
broadcaft.  And  about  Wymondham  they  dibble  in  from 
fix  to  eight  pecks,  but  in  the  broadcaft  method  fow  three 
bufhels.  In  fome  fituations  they  however  complain  of  lofs 
from  too  thin  a plant  in  this  fort  of  crop. 
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The  exa£t  proportion  of  feed  that  may  be  required,  how- 
ever, under  different  ftates  and  circumftances  of  lands,  in 
order  to  afford  the  moft  full  and  productive  crops,  cannot 
by  any  means  be  afcertained,  much  conftantly  depending  on 
the  judgment  of  the  feedfman,  who  muft  always  decide  in 
refpeft  to  the  neceffary  proportion  for  the  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  having  a due  regard  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  feed,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
put  into  the  ground,  as  well  as  other  circumftances.  See 
Sowing. 

The  moft  ufual  quantities  and  proportions  of  feed  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  all  the  different  forts  of  field-crops,  are  men- 
tioned under  the  particular  heads  to  which  they  belong. 
See  the  particular  crops. 

The  writer  of  the  work  oh  “ Agricultural  Chemiftry,” 

thinks 
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thinks  that,  in  the  general  feledtion  of  feeds,  it  would  feem 
that  thofe  arifing  from  the  moil  highly  cultivated  varieties 
of  plants,  are  fuch  as  give  the  moll  vigorous  produce  ; but 
that  it  is  necelfary  from  time  to  time  to  change,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  crofs  the  breeds,  which  may  eafily  be  done  by 
proper  means.  Mr.  Knight  has  found  great  advantages  to 
arife  from  it  in  wheat,  merely  by  fowing  the  different  forts 
together;  and  Hates,  that  “ in  the  years  1795  and  1796, 
when  almolt  the  whole  crop  of  corn  in  the  ifland  was  blight- 
ed, the  varieties  obtained  by  crofiing  alone  efcaped,  though 
fown  in  feveral  forts,  and  in  very  different  fituations.  By 
crofiing  two  varieties  of  peas,  a large  fine  pea  has  alfo  been 
produced,  which  may  probably  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer 
with  great  benefit.’' 

The  feeds  which  are  the  mofl  perfedt  and  healthy  in  their 
nature,  are  always  found  to  fprout  and  grow  in  the  befl 
manner  as  crops,  as  may  be  more  fully  feen  under  their 
proper  heads.  See  Germination  and  Vegetation. 

It  is  concluded,  from  a great  number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  a paper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  HighlandjSociety,  “ On  the  Influence  of  Froil, 
See.  in  ripening  Corn,”  that  barley  and  oats  in  every  pe- 
riod of  their  growth  may  be  expofed  to  much  variety  of  bad 
weather,  without  being  deftroyed,  and  that  they  even  con- 
tinue to  acquire  additional  weight,  although  frequently  ex- 
pofed to  fevere  degrees  of  cold,  and  occafionally  even  to 
froft.  That  when  the  laft  is  dry,  they  not  only  fuffer  little 
from  it,  but  often  continue  to  fill  ; yet,  where  moifture  pre- 
vails with  it,  they  are  foon  wholly  deftroyed.  But  that 
although  this  may  be  the  cafe,  expofure  in  this  way  renders 
them  very  unfit  for  feed : as  while  every  feed  of  good  corn 
will  vegetate  and  thrive  when  properly  placed  in  the  foil, 
where  it  is  good,  a great  proportion  of  thofe  which  have 
been  thus  expofed  never  appear  above  the  furface,  and  the 
plants  of  thofe  that  adtually  grow  are  fo  weak,  that  the 
crop  is  not  only  fmall  in  quantity,  but  the  corn  of  inferior 
quality.  That,  though  it  feems  in  ufing  well-ripened  corn 
for  feed,  the  crop  which  it  yields  depends,  in  a confiderable 
degree,  on  the  weight  of  it,  yet  this  does  not  happen  in  any 
evident  degree  with  corn  that  has  fuffered  from  froft,  as  the 
plants  arifing  from  corn  that  has  been  expofed  to  much  of 
it  are  conftantly  weak,  and  the  produce  fmall,  even  although 
the  feed  be  of  the  common  weight.  That  froft  appears  ftill 
more  hurtful  to  pulfe  crops  as  feed,  and  in  other  ways,  than 
to  thofe  of  the  grain  kind,  as  well  as  to  grades.  That  no 
corn  which  has  been  thus  expofed  to  froft  Ihould  ever  be 
ufed  as  feed  ; but  that  which  is  for  this  purpofe,  Ihould 
always  be  procured  from  fouthern  fituations,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  this  fort.  That,  on  the  fcore  of  economy, 
the  feed  which  has  been  fo  expofed  fhould  never  be  em- 
ployed ; as  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  ; 
while  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  produce  will 
be  vaftly  inferior.  That  this  fort  of  grain  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  good  corn  ; the  latter  being  plump,  full,  and 
of  a peculiar  healthy  appearance,  and  motlly  free  from  chaff ; 
while  the  former  is  curled  and  pinched  in,  and  never  entirely 
full,  being  bleached  and  chaffy.  Where  thefe  marks  are  not 
prefent,  the  mere  vegetation  of  the  feeds  is,  it  is  faid,  by  no 
means  fufficient,  though  often  depended  upon.  That,  when 
light  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  the  crops  more  readily  fuffer  with 
blight  and  other  difeafes,  and  it  would  feem  that  many 
morbid  affedtions  of  plants,  efpecially  fuch  as  give  rife  to 
the  generation  of  infedts,  are  particularly  apt  to  fpread  and 
communicate  the  contagion' to  others  that  are  weak; 
which,  like  animals  in  a itate  of  debility,  do  not  fo  readily 
refilt  it,  or  the  formation  of  thofe  vermin  by  which  they 
are  mod  liable  to  be  deftroyed,  as  thofe  plants  which 


are  found  and  in  a vigorous  ftate.  That  this  therefore 
fhould  be  confidered  as  a powerful  motive  for  ufing  only 
the  bell  corn  for  feed,  a maxim  that  cannot  be  too  ltrongly 
inculcated  ; as  the  opinion  which  has  already  been  hinted  at 
prevails  with  many,  of  all  feeds  that  vegetate  being  nea  rly 
equally  fit  for  the  production  of  crops,  they  frequently  make 
ufe  of  the  weak  light  part  of  their  corn  for  feed,  and  convert 
all  the  belt  of  it  into  flour  or  meal ; and  thus,  for  a temporary 
advantage,  continue  to  perpetuate  the  production  of  crops 
that  are  both  fmall  in  quantity  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
That,  for  the  prevention  of  thefe  hurtful  confequences,  none 
but  the  belt  feeds  of  every  kind  fhould  be  fown.  That,  with 
this  view,  farmers  fhould  not  only  procure  feed  that  has  been 
well  ripened,  but  fuch  as  has  been  well  kept,  and  never  in- 
jured by  frofts,  fnows,  or  rains.  That  it  would  alfo  be 
much  for  their  intereft,  to  wafh  the  whole  of  their  feed-corn 
in  ftrong  brine ; not  only  their  wheat  but  their  barley  and 
oats,  as  well  as  their  beans,  peafe,  and  tares ; as  nothing  ren- 
ders corn  fo  fit  for  feed  as  this  operation,  when  properly 
done  : as  it  not  only  carries  off  all  the  light  feeds,  but  alfo 
the  feeds  of  a great  many  weeds  which  cannot  in  any  other 
way  be  fo  completely  feparated  from  it. 

That  it  is  thought,  that  the  preference  commonly  given  to 
new  corn  for  feed,  is  not  well  founded ; as  it  was  found 
that  the  produce  of  old  corn  was  equal,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  to  that  of  the  befl  corn  newly  reaped.  This  is 
the  cafe  too  with  all  the  grafs-feeds  that  are  commonly 
fown.  One  of  the  befl  crops  of  hay,  which  is  recolledted 
to  have  been  feen,  was  produced  from  a mixture  of  red, 
white,  and  yellow  clover,  rib-grafs,  and  hay-grafs,  which, 
by  accident,  had  been  negledted,  and  kept  for  fix  years.  An 
acre,  or  thereabouts,  was  fown  with  this  mixture,  while  the 
reft  of  the  field  was  fown  with  the  feed  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  crop  was  equally  good  over  the  whole.  That  it  is 
hence  advifed,  that  in  dry  warm  feafons,  when  all  the  grafs- 
feeds  are  commonly  good,  fuch  farmers  as  have  it  in  their 
power  fhould  provide  a large  quantity  of  thofe  that  they 
ufually  fow,  to  make  ufe  of  when  they  are  fcarce  and  bad, 
which  conftantly  happens  after  cold  or  wet  feafons.  That 
it  k on  this  principle,  of  the  feeds  of  plants  retaining  their 
power  of  vegetating  for  a long  time,  that  we  account  for  the 
fudden  appearance  of  many  of  the  graffes,  and  other  plants, 
where  they  had  not  grown  for  a long  period  of  time  before. 
After  the  great  fire  in  London  in  1666,  broom  and  clover, 
it  is  faid,  appeared  on  the  feite  of  almolt  every  houfe  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  months,  although  the  whole  had  been  occu- 
pied with  llreets  for  feveral  centuries.  We  daily  perceive, 
it  is  faid,  in  Scotland  and  other  parts,  that  white  clover  ap- 
pears almolt  as  foon  as  the  heath  or  other  matters  are  de- 
ftroyed, with  which  lands  had  been  occupied  before ; and 
it  is  thought  probable,  that  corn,  pulfe,  and  grafs-feeds, 
where  they  have  been  found  and  good  at  firft,  and  properly 
kept  afterwards,  will  be  found  quite  fit  for  feed,  even  when 
a good  many  years  old.  See  the  Paper. 

Seeds,  in  Gardening,  the  fmall  grains  or  other  differently 
formed  bodies,  which  are  produced  by  plants,  trees,  or 
Ihrubs  of  almolt  all  kinds  after  flowering,  and  which  con- 
tain in  them  the  little  embryo,  or  ellences  of  the  future 
plants,  of  each  particular  fort,  which  conlilt  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent parts,  but  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe : the  cor- 
culum,  the  little  heart,  the  point  of  life,  or  effential  point  or 
part  from  which  the  future  vegetable  is  to  be  produced,  and 
which  is  the  fmall  point  or  fpeck  that  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  each  feed,  between  what  are  called  the  cotyledons  or  the 
lobes  of  it,  and  which  is  attached  thereto,  being  diftindtly 
vifible  in  mod  of  the  bean  kind,  as  well  as  in  almolt  every 
other  fort  of  leguminous  feeds.  It  confifts  of  two  parts. 
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the  roftellum  and  the  plumula  ; the  former  of  which  confti- 
tuting  the  radical  or  defcending  part,  which  ltrik.es  down- 
wards into  the  earth,  or  foil,  and  becomes  the  future  root  ; 
the  latter,  which  becomes  the  afcending  part,  or  that  which 
(hoots  upwards,  and  conftitutes  the  Item,  branches,  and 
other  parts  of  the  future  plant.  This  point,  or  fpot  in  the 
feed,  is  likewife  fometimes  termed  pundum  vita. 

The  cotyledons,  or  fide-lobes,  are  the  perilhable  fide-lobes, 
or  parts  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  contain,  and  for  fome 
time  nourilh  and  fupport,  the  corculum,  or  embryo  plant. 
Thefe  fide-lobes  are  for  the  mod  part  two  in  number,  which 
are  very  clearly  feen  in  the  bean  kind  of  feeds,  as  well  as  in 
mod  others  derived  from  the  leguminous  tribe  of  plants,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  have  been  previoufly  laid  a (hort  time  in 
earth  or  water.  When  the  feed  has  been  committed  to, 
and  depofited  in  the  ground  or  foil,  the  corculum,  or  point 
of  life,  if  the  feed  be  good,  is  feldom  long  before  it  begins 
to  fprout  or  germinate  and  exert  itfelf  in  it,  but  the  exaft 
length  of  time  which  is  necefiary,  is  fomewhat  different  in 
different  cafes,  circumdances,  and  kinds  of  feeds  ; the  coty- 
ledons expand,  burding  open  the  outer  coverings,  and  rife 
in  a gradual  manner  out  of  the  earth  or  foil,  in  the  form  of 
blades  or  leaves,  which  are  commonly,  in  mod  forts,  termed 
the  feed-leaves,  in  which  difplaying  the  fird,  or  primary  vi- 
fible  foundation  and  rudiments  of  the  infant  plant ; accom- 
panying it  for  fome  length  of  time  after  its  eruption  or  fird 
breaking  from  the  ground,  as  until  the  fird  proper  leaves 
are  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  vegetable,  and  advanced  a 
little  in  their  growth,  when  the  lobes  or  feminal  leaves  be- 
coming ufelefs,  they  wither,  decay,  and  are  dedroyed.  See 
Germination. 

In  general,  plants  are  furnifhed  with  two  cotyledons,  or 
feed-leaves,  efpecially  almod  the  whole  of  the  tribe  of  fibrous- 
rooted  herbaceous  plants,  all  trees  and  (hrubs  ; but  there 
are  fome  which  have  only  one  cotyledon,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
mod  of  the  bulbous  plants  of  the  liliaceous  tribe,  which  rife 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a fheath  ; and  there  are 
fome  feeds  which  have  no  cotyledons  at  all,  for  indance,  fuch 
as  the  ferns,  modes,  flags,  and  fungufes. 

The  other  parts  of  feeds  are  the  alae,  or  wings,  and  the 
coronillae,  or  crowns  ; in  the  former,  many  of  which  are 
winged,  or  furni(hed  with  a thin  membranous  web  or  film,  by 
which  means  they  fly  and  are  afiifted  in  being  difperfed  about, 
as  in  the  fir,  birch,  maple,  afh,  elm,  hops,  and  a great  number 
of  other  forts  ; and  in  the  latter  kind  many  of  the  feeds  are 
crowned,  and  fome  furrounded  with  a pappofe  fubflance,  or 
a fort  of  feathery  or  hairy  down,  efpecially  in  many  of  the 
compound  and  other  deferiptions,  which  ferve  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  their  diffemination,  they  being  thus  framed  for  fly- 
ing, in  a fomewhat  fimilar  manner  to  the  (huttlecock,  fo  as 
to  be  eafily  carried  and  tranfported  by  the  wind  to  very  con- 
fiderable  didances  from  their  natural  fituations,  examples  of 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  hawk-weed,  groundfel,  dande- 
lion, and  many  other  plants : this,  however,  is  not  much 
the  cafe  with  garden-feeds  of  the  common  kinds.  But 
there  are  ftill  numerous  forts  of  feeds  which  are  perfectly 
fimple,  having  neither  any  thing  of  the  wing  or  pappofe 
fubftance  about  them  ; as  in  molt  of  thofe  employed  by  the 
gardener. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  number,  form  or 
(hape,  fize  or  dimenfions,  and  the  fubftance  or  folidity  of 
different  feeds,  are  extremely  various,  as  produced  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  garden  plants.  In  refpeft  to  the  particular 
number,  it  may  confift  of  from  one,  to  feveral  hundreds,  or 
even  thoufands,  in  a fingle  feed-veffel,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular plant  from  which  it  is  taken  : for  though  fome  plants 
do  not  afford  more  than  one  or  two,  others  three  or  four, 
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there  are  many  which  have  vaft  numbers  of  feeds,  and  ate  of 
amazing  fertility  ; as,  for  inftance,  in  the  tobacco-plant,  one 
fimple  feed-veffel  frequently  contains  not  lefs  than  about  one 
thoufand  feeds  ; and  in  that  of  the  white  poppy  plant  it  is 
often  not  lower  than  eight  thoufand  : the  whole  produce  of 
one  fingle  tobacco-plant  is  certainly  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
fand ; but  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  more  than  three 
hundred  thoufand ; and  that  of  one  fingle  (talk  of  fpleen- 
wort  is  conceived  from  calculation  to  be  above  one  million  of 
feeds.  This  is  moftly  the  cafe  in  flower  and  other  plants, 
but  rarely  in  the  culinary  forts. 

In  regard  to  what  concerns  the  forms  of  garden  feeds, 
they  are,  in  general,  either  round,  oval,  kidney  -fhaped, 
heart-fhaped,  angular,  flat,  or  fome  other  form  approaching 
to  fome  of  thefe.  And  in  relation  to  the  fizes  and  dimen- 
fions of  fuch  feeds,  they  are  very  different  according  to  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  taken,  varying  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  large  nut  kind,  down  to  the  very  minute  feeds 
of  creffes,  and  others,  which  are  ftill  much  fmaller  in  their 
fizes.  With  refpe£t  to  the  fubftance  and  folidity  of  feeds 
they  vary  greatly,  iome  feeds  are  foft,  pulpy,  fle(hy,  others 
hard  and  firm  without  any  flelhy  matter,  fome  membra- 
nous, others  hard  and  long  in  their  natures,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  the  nut  tribe,  as  well 
as  in  the  ftones  of  many  forts  of  berries  and  other  ftone 
fruit. 

Seeds  ®f  the  garden  fort  are  likewife  either  covered  or 
naked ; the  covered  feeds  are  all  fuch  as  are  contained  and 
concealed  in  fome  veffels  either  of  the  capfule,  pod,  berry, 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  or  fome  other  fimilar  kinds ; the  naked 
feeds  are  all  thofe  which  are  not  contained  in  any  veffel,  but 
lodged  in  their  receptacles,  or  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cups 
belonging  to  the  different  plants  or  flowers. 

There  is  an  almoft  endlefs  variety  in  the  modes  which 
nature  has  provided  for  the  diffeminating  and  difperfing  the 
feeds  of  plants,  which  is  truly  wonderful,  though  of  but 
little  confequence  in  garden  culture  ; in  a very  great  many 
plants,  the  fruit  or  veffels  containing  the  feed,  are  raifed 
above  the  ground,  either  by  ereft  firm  ftems,  or  by  climbing 
Italks,  fo  that  the  fruit  being  elevated  from  the  ground,  it 
may  be  more  readily  and  eafily  (haken  by  the  wind  which 
blows  the  feeds  not  unfrequently  to  a great  diltance  ; for  the 
fame  reafon  alfo,  that  defeription  of  feed-veffels  which  is 
called  capfule,  in  fome  inftances,  opens  at  the  top,  in  order 
that  the  feeds  may  be  more  fully  and  completely,  as  well  as 
more  readily,  difperfed  or  thrown  about.  And  from  a great 
number  of  feeds  being  winged,  as  has  been  feen  above,  they 
are  in  that  way  fpread  far  and  near  by  the  winds,  and  find 
their  paffage  into  different  foils  and  territories.  Befides, 
fome  feed-v.effels  are  endued  with  a remarkable  degree  of 
elafticity,  by  means  of  which  they  dart  and  throw  their  feed 
with  great  force  to  a very  confiderable  diftance  ; of  this  kind 
are  the  plants  called  touch-me-not,  and  the  fpirting  cu- 
cumber, as  well  as  fome  others.  There  are  many  feeds  and 
feed-veffels  too,  which  are  armed  with  a fort  of  hooks,  hairs, 
&c.  by  which  they  attach  themfelves  to  different  kinds  of 
animals,  or  other  matters,  and  are  thereby  difperfed ; fuch 
for  inftance,  as  in  the  feed  of  the  carrot,  hemp,  agrimony, 
burdock,  &c.  Further,  the  feeds  of  many  forts  that  are  de- 
voured by  birds,  being  carried  and  voided  by  them  in  an  en- 
tire and  perfect  ftate  in  different  parts,  often  at  a very  great 
diftance,  not  unfrequently  take  root  and  grow.  In  berries, 
as  well  as  other  pulpy  fruits,  which  have  been  eaten  as  food, 
the  feeds  and  kernels  of  many  kinds  of  which  pafs  through 
the  body  unhurt,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  likewife  not 
feldom  take  on  a growing  ftate.  Seeds  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quently carried,  diffeminated,  and  difperfed  by  brooks, 
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rivers,  torrents,  and  all  forts  of  running  waters  and  tides  to 
a great  number  of  leagues  diftance  from  their  native  foils 
and  expofures,  where,  after  being  left  in  fuch  different  grounds 
and  climates,  they,  however,  not  unfrequently  eftablilh  and 
render  themfelves  familiar  and  agreeable  in  fuch  new  fixa- 
tions. Thefe  circumftances  are  neceffary  to  be  known  to 
the  gardener,  in  order  that  he  may  guard  again!!  the  intro- 
duction of  weeds,  See.  more  perfectly. 

The  duration  or  lafting  of  feeds,  in  fo  far  as  refpedls  their 
powers  or  properties  of  vegetating  or  producing  new  plants, 
is  very  confiderable  indeed  ; as  for  inftance,  thofe  of  the  cu- 
cumber, melon,  and  gourd,  not  feldorn  retain  their  powers 
of  vegetation  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years ; and  it  has  been 
confidently  afferted  that  thofe  of  the  mimofa,  or  fenfitive 
plant,  will  retain  or  preferve  the  principle  of  life  or  growth 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  or  more  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a far  greater  number  of  feeds  will  not  keep  good,  or  in  a 
germinating  ftate,  for  more  than  one  or  two  years ; and  many, 
or  indeed  the  greatel!  part  of  thefe,  will  not  vegetate  pro- 
perly, if  more  than  one  year  old,  nor  fome  even  when  kept 
this  fhort  length  of  time.  There  are  fome  indeed  which  re- 
quire to  be  fown  or  put  into  the  ground  foon  after  they  be- 
come ripe,  or  they  will  not  grow  until  the  fucceeding  year  ; 
others,  unlefs  they  are  fown  immediately  after  they  have 
been  gathered,  will  not  grow  at  all,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cafe  with  the  berries  of  the  coffee-plant.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  remarked,  that  almoft  all  forts  of  feeds  which  have 
been  fown  the  firft  year  after  being  colle&ed  or  gathered,  in 
general  rife  much  fooner,  and  a great  deal  ltronger,  than  fuch 
as  have  been  kept  for  a greater  length  of  time  ; for  which 
real'on  it  is  principally  advifed  to  have  recourfe  to  new  feeds, 
or  fuch  as  are  not  more  than  one  year  old,  wherever  it  can 
pollibly  be  done  ; except  in  the  particular  cafes  of  cucum- 
bers and  melons,  in  which  feeds  of  two  or  three  years  old,  or 
more,  are  often  more  to  be  preferred,  as  the  plants  of  this 
kind,  when  raifed  from  new  feeds,  are  liable  to  run  or  grow 
much  too  vigoroufly  to  Items  or  {talks,  without  becoming 
either  tolerably  expeditioufly  fruitful,  or  producing  fruit  in 
any  fufficient  quantity. 

In  regard  to  the  keeping  of  garden  feeds,  all  fuch  as  are 
produced  in  dry  capfules,  or  other  dry  feed-veffels,  are  found 
to  keep  much  better  and  longer  in  fuch  veffels  than  if  taken 
out  of  them  ; but  it  is  probable  that  molt  kinds  of  feeds  will 
keep  and  retain  their  germinative  property  the  longed  and 
molt  perfedlly  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  they  may  have 
been  accidentally  depofited  and  buried  to  a confiderable 
depth,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  fun  and 
the  air  or  atmofphere.  For  it  has  been  noticed  refpefting 
the  feeds  of  corn  faliad  in  particular,  which  have  been  buried 
by  accident  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more  in  the  ground 
for  thirty  years  or  more,  that  on  the  foil  being  turned  up 
that  depth  to  the  top,  they  have  began  to  vegetate  and  have 
grown  freely.  The  fame  thing  has  likewife  been  remarked 
of  many  other  kinds  of  feeds,  which  have  by  chance  been 
depofited  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet ; and  in  the 
bottoms  of  wells,  vaults,  ponds,  ditches,  and  many  other 
fimilar  fixations,  and  which  have  not  been  ftirred  for  many 
years,  as  is  evident  from  the  circumftances  of  the  cafes  ; as 
when  occafion  has  required  the  foil  or  earth  to  be  thrown  to 
the  top  of  the  furface,  and  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air, 
many  feeds  have  vegetated  and  plants  rifen,  which  had  not 
been  remembered  to  have  been  feen  in  fuch  places  any  time 
before,  or  at  leaft  for  a very  great  length  of  time.  Moft 
forts  of  garden  feeds  {hould  therefore  be  kept  conftantly  in 
the  capfules,  hulks,  and  other  parts  in  which  they  are  in- 
clofed. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  moft  forts  of  feeds,  if  fown 


too  deep,  remain  ina&ive,  and  fome  never  exert  their  vege- 
tative properties  at  all,  while  others,  notwithftanding,  pre- 
ferve their  power  of  vegetation  and  growth  ; and  whenever 
the  ground  or  foil  is  again  frelh  ftirred,  or  newly  turned  up, 
fuch  of  them  as  happen  to  approach  towards  the  upper  part, 
will  frequently  Ihew  themfelves,  and  come  up,  which  fully 
demonltrates  the  power  and  effed!  which  the  fun  and  free  air 
have,  in  promoting  and  bringing  forward  the  vegetation  of 
feeds  as  well  as  plants.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is 
advifed  that  feeds  of  this  fort  Ihould  never  be  fown  too  deep 
in  the  ground,  but  conftantly,  in  fome  meafure,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, as  from  about  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the 
fmaller  forts,  to  about  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  inches 
in  the  middling  and  large  kinds.  See  Sowing  of  Seeds . 

In  relation  to  the  vegetation,  germination,  or  growth  of 
feeds,  after  they  have  been  regularly  fown  or  depofited  in 
the  earth  or  foil  to  a proper  depth,  it  is  very  quick  in  fome 
forts,  while  in  others  it  is  flow,  as  for  inftance,  the  feeds  of 
crelles,  muftard,  turnips,  and  many  ether  forts,  vegetate  and 
come  up  in  a few  days,  fome  other  forts  in  one,  two,  or  three 
weeks ; as  in  moft  of  the  efculent  kinds  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  a great  many  others  of  the  herbaceous  clafs  j 
but  the  feeds  of  parlley  and  fome  other  kinds  of  plants  often 
remain  in  an  inaftive  ftate  for  a month  or  fix  weeks,  and  there 
are  ftill  fome  other  forts  which  lie  one  or  two  years  or  more 
in  the  ground  before  they  germinate  and  rife  in  plants. 
With  refpeft  to  the  feeds  of  Ihrubs  and  trees,  there  are  fome 
which  will  rife  in  the  courfe  of  a month  or  fix  weeks,  or 
even  in  a much  Ihorter  time,  while  others  require  two  or 
three  months  to  vegetate  and  grow,  and  there  are  fome  kinds 
which  lie  a whole  year  or  more,  before  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate and  grow,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  hawthorn,  the  holly, 
and  moft  others  of  the  very  hard  long-feeded  kinds. 

On  the  whole,  thefe  feeds  are  the  deciduous  parts  of  the 
vegetables  to  which  they  belong,  each  of  which  includes  the 
rudiment  of  a new  plant,  and  is  endowed  with  a vital  or 
living  principle  by  means  of  the  fprinkling  of  the  pollen  or 
male  dull,  which  they  are  capable  of  retaining  for  a very  con- 
fiderable length  of  time  when  properly  kept  and  preferved. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  praftice  of  gardening,  to 
be  careful  in  colle&ing  feeds  from  the  belt  forts  and  varieties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  to  preferve  them  in  a proper 
manner,  and  to  put  them  into  the  ground  with  due  attention 
to  their  nature  and  qualities.  Much  advantage  may  like- 
wife be  gained  in  fome  cafes,  by  Iteeping  them  in  a fuitable 
manner,  and  by  producing  a change  in  them,  from  the  mix- 
ing or  combining  of  different  varieties  of  the  fame  plants,  in 
railing  thofe  from  which  they  are  taken.  Peafe  have  been 
very  greatly  improved  in  this  way. 

With  proper  precautions,  and  with  a zeal  in  any  degree 
refembling  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Solander,  of  Mr.  Blake, 
who  had  formed  a plan  of  procuring  the  feeds  of  all  the 
vegetables  produced  in  China,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
manufactures,  or  food,  or  are  in  any  way  ferviceable  to  man  - 
kind,  and  to  forward  to  Europe  not  only  fuch  feeds,  but 
the  plants  producing  them  (fee  Kippis’s  edit,  of  Biog. 
Brit.  art.  Blake),  and  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks;  we  might  ob- 
tain a great  variety  of  curious  and  ufeful  plants  now  unculti- 
vated in  this  country. 

The  feed  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  laid,  Ihould  not  be  chofen 
from  thofe  that  are  the  moft  fruitful,  fo  much  as  from  the 
moft  folid  and  fair  ; nor  are  we  to  covet  the  large!!  acorns, 
but  the  moft  weighty,  clean,  and  bright.  Porous,  infipid, 
mild  forts  of  feeds,  are  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe ; hot, 
bitter  feeds,  ought  to  be  kept  a year  before  they  are  fown. 
Bee  Seminary. 
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The  lhape  and  weight  of  feeds  direct  how  they  are  to  be 
fet ; molt  of  them,  when  they  fall,  lie  on  one  fide,  with  the 
fmall  end  towards  the  earth ; which  ffiews  that  pofture  to  be 
belt  to  fet  any  ftone  or  nut  in  j if  they  be  heavy,  fow  them 
the  deeper.  Acorns,  peaches,  Sec.  are  to  be  fown  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  See  Semination. 

There  is  a common  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of 
many  forts  of  feed,  which  is  by  putting  them  in  water  ; and 
thofe  which  fink  to  the  bottom  are  efteemed  good,  but  thofe 
that  fwim  on  the  furface  are  rejefted.  This  rule,  Mr.  Miller 
obferves,  is  not  univerfal ; for  having  fared  the  feeds  of 
melons  which  floated  on  the  furface  of  water,  they  were 
waflied  from  the  pulp,  and  keeping  them  two  years,  they 
grew  very  well ; but  the  melons  they  produced  were  not  fo 
thick -flelhed  as  thofe  which  he  obtained  from  heavy  feeds  of 
the  fame  melon.  The  lightnefs  of  many  forts  of  feeds  he 
aferibes  to  their  not  having  been  fufficiently  impregnated 
by  the  farina  fcecundans  ; and,  therefore,  care  Ihould  be 
taken  that  this  operation  be  properly  performed,  by  not  ex- 
cluding plants  that  are  in  flower  from  the  external  air,  or 
even  by  affitting  nature  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the  male 
flowers  to  thofe  of  the  female.  Miller’s  Gard.  Diftionary, 
art.  Seed. 

Seed,  Change  of,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  to  exprefs 
the  common,  and,  as  they  luppofe,  neceffary  cuftom,  of 
changing  among  one  another  the  feed  of  their  lands,  as  wheat, 
and  the  like ; it  being  a received  opinion,  that  the  feed  pro- 
duced on  one  land  will  grow  better  on  another  than  on  that 
which  produced  it,  though  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant  be 
fown. 

Seeds,  in  their  natural  climate,  do  not  degenerate,  unlefs 
culture  has  improved  them  ; they  then  indeed  are  liable,  upon 
omiflion  of  that  culture,  to  return  to  their  natural  ftate  again. 
Whatever  benefit  arifes  to  the  farmer  from  the  changing  of 
the  feed  of  the  fame  fpecies,  is  from  caufes  which  are  them- 
felves  the  effefts  of  different  climates,  fuch  as  heat  and 
moifture,  which  may  vary  very  much  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood. 

Laurembergius  has  carried  this  notion  of  degeneracy  and 
change  from  the  foil,  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  wheat  will,  in 
fome  places,  degenerate  into  rye ; and  in  other  places,  rye 
will  be  exalted  into  wheat  by  the  foil ; but  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  botany  know,  that  a horfe  might  as  foon  be 
changed  into  a bull  by  feeding  in  an  improper  pafture,  as 
one  plant  degenerate  into  another  by  fault  of  the  foil. 
Tull’s  Hulbandry,  p.  116.  See  Change  of  Seed. 

Seeds,  Steeping  of,  in  prolific  liquors,  is  a pradfice  that 
has  occafionally  prevailed,  and  it  is  not  of  modern  invention. 
The  Romans,  who  were  good  hulbandmen,  have  left  us 
feveral  receipts  for  fteeping  of  grain,  in  order  to  increafe 
the  powers  of  vegetation.  In  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
in  all  countries  where  agriculture  has  been  attended  to,  a 
variety  of  liquors  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpofe. 
The  pra&ice  is  founded  on  a prefumption,  that,  by  filling 
the  veffels  of  the  grain  with  nourilhing  liquors,  the  germ, 
with  its  roots,  would  be  invigorated.  On  this  fubjeft  Dr. 
Hunter  obferves,  that  all  his  experiments  demonftrate,  that 
fteeps  have  no  inherent  virtue  ; having  fown  more  than  once 
the  fame  feed,  fteeped  and  unfteeped,  all  other  circumffances 
being  alike,  he  never  found  the  leaft  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  When,  indeed,  the  light  feeds  are  Ikimmed  off, 
as  in  the  operation  of  brining,  the  crop  will  be  improved, 
and  difeafos  prevented  ; but  thefe  advantages  proceed  from 
the  goodnefs  of  the  grain  fown,  and  not  from  any  prolific 
virtue  of  the  lteep.  In  this  opinion  many  rational  farmers, 
determined  by  their  own  experience,  concur.  Duhamel 
fpeaks  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  againft  the  pra&ice  of  fteeping, 


fo  far  as  it  fuppofes  an  impregnation  of  vegetative  particles. 
Dr.  Hunter,  having  fprouted  all  kinds  of  grain  in  a variety 
of  fteeps,  allures  the  farmer,  that  the  radicle  and  germ  never 
appeared  fo  vigorous  and  healthy,  as  when  fprouted  by  ele- 
mentary water ; whence  it  appears,  that  the  feed  requires  no 
affiftance. 

Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  as  no  invigorating  or 
fructifying  liquor,  however  pompoufly  introduced,  has  ever 
ftood  the  teft  of  fair  and  correft  experiment,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  eftablilhed  truth,  that  plump  feeds,  clear  of 
weeds,  and  land  well  prepared  to  receive  it,  will  feldom 
difappoint  the  expectations  of  the  farmer ; and  upon  thefe 
he  Ihould  rely  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  crop.  Hunter’s 
Evelyn’s  Silva,  p.  15,  &c. 

Seeds,  in  Pharmacy,  Sec.  The  medicinal  feeds,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  imported  from  the  Indies,  Levant,  See.  are 
feverally  deferibed  under  their  refpeftive  articles ; which 
fee.  Among  thofe  ufed  with  us,  the  principal  are,  the  four 
greater  hot,  and  the  four  greater  cold  feeds,  as  they  are 
called  The  firft  are  thofe  of  anife,  fennel,  cumin,  and 
carraway ; the  latter,  thofe  of  gourd,  citrul,  melon,  and 
cucumber. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  four  cold  feeds  is  for  the  making  of 
emulfior.s,  cool  refrefhing  drinks,  paftes  for  the  hands,  and 
oils  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  the  complexion. 

Seeds,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  young  grades, 
or  to  lands  newly  laid  to  grafs,  in  many  cafes. 

Seed -Furrow,  the  furrow  or  ploughing  on  which  the 
feed  is  fown,  or  put  in.  It  is  ufual,  in  the  laft  ploughing 
before  fowing,  to  have  the  furrow  lefs  turned  than  in  other 
cafes.  See  Ploughing. 

SsED-Grafs , a term  ufed  to  fignify  cultivated  herbage, 
or  grafs,  raffed  in  oppofition  to  natural  grafs.  See  Arti- 
ficial Grasses. 

Seed -Lip,  a fort  of  balket,  in  which  the  fower  carries 
his  feed,  in  order  to  fow  it.  It  is  fometimes  written  feed- 
leap,  or  feed-lop. 

A great  improvement  has  lately  been  made  on  the  com- 
mon fowing-balket,  by  a farmer  at  Malden,  in  the  county 
of  Effex.  He  has  contrived  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
bottom  is  a wire-fieve,  which  fifts  out  the  feeds  of  weeds 
from  the  grain,  in  the  motion  of  fowing  ; a cloth  bag  being 
attached  beneath,  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  them. 

Seed -Room,  the  room  or  place  where  garden  feeds  are 
kept  and  prefer ved  in,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  fale,  or 
future  ufe  in  fowing  and  railing  crops.  Rooms  for  this 
purpofe  Ihould  have  but  little  fun,  be  perfeftly  free  from 
all  forts  of  moifture,  and  be  fitted  up  with  every  kind  of 
convenience  for  receiving,  hanging,  and  keeping  all  deferip- 
tions  of  feeds. 

In  the  arrangement  with  other  garden  buildings,  the 
feed-room  Ihould  have  a place  as  near  the  hot-houfe  and 
fruit-room  as  poffible ; but  where  there  are  no  other  build- 
ings, it  may  have  any  fituation  which  is  ready  and  con- 
venient for  depofiting  the  feeds. 

Seed -Seam,  the  interftice  between  two  plats,  as  left  by 
the  plough ; alfo  the  channels  made  by  floating,  drill- 
ing, Sec. 

Seed  -Weeds,  fuch  weeds  as  arife  from  the  fowing  or  dif- 
perfion  of  their  feeds,  and  which  do  not  propagate  them- 
felves  by  the  roots.  See  Weeds. 

Seed,  Amber,  Anife,  Lac,  Line,  Muflard,  Worm.  See 
the  refpe&ive  articles. 

Seed  of  Pearl.  See  Pearl. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  Gardeners , denote  fuch  roots  of 
gilliflowers,  Sec.  as  come  from  feed  fown.  Alfo  the  young 
tender  ffiopts  of  any  plants  that  are  newly  fown. 

SEEDLY, 
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SEEDLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Morung  ; 55  miles 
N.W.  of  Amerpour. 

SEEDNESS,  in  Agriculture , provincially  ufed  for  feed 
time. 

SEEDSMAN,  a term  applied  to  the  labourer  or  perfon 
who  fcatters,  difperfes,  or  puts  the  feed  in  or  on  the  ground, 
in  fowing  for  different  forts  of  crops,  before  it  is  covered. 
Certain  peculiarities  of  ftep  and  caft  are  requifite  in  good 
feedfmen,  which  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  time,  practice, 
or  experience.  Expert  feedfmen  are,  of  courfe,  but  rarely 
to  be  met  with  among  farm  labourers,  though  they  are  of 
very  material  importance,  in  fo  far  as  the  fuccefs,  goodnefs, 
and  beauty  of  the  crops  are  concerned,  as  well  as  in  faving 
much  expence  in  the  feed,  and  other  ways : confequently 
the  farmer  who  does  not  perform  this  fort  of  bufinefs  him- 
felf,  will  find  it  to  be  greatly  his  intereft  to  have  conlfantly 
the  belt,  moll  able,  and  experienced  men  of  this  kind  pro- 
cured  for  executing  the  work  of  fowing  ; as  he  will  thereby 
have  not  only  confiderable  immediate  faving,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  a more  certain  and  favourable  appearance,  and 
much  greater  produce  in  his  crops.  It  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, except  by  thofe  converfant  in  the  matter,  how  great 
the  waite  and  injuries  are,  which  are  committed  by  feedfmen 
who  are  not  well  acquainted,  experienced,  and  expert  in  the 
bufinefs  of  fowing.  They  are,  befides,  in  many  inftances, 
incapable  of  getting  on  with  the  work  with  that  expedition 
which  is  r.eceffary  ; which  is  a very  great  inconvenience  and 
lofs  to  the  farmer  atthis  very  bufy  feafon  of  the  year,  when 
every  thing  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  in  the  greateA  atlivity . 
See  Seed  and  Sowing. 

It  is  alfo  a term  which  is  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the  perfon 
who  keeps  a (hop,  or  other  place,  for  the  fale  of  feeds, 
either  to  the  farmer,  or  the  gardener,  or  any  other  perfons. 
Thefe  feed-dealers  have  fometimes  the  name  of  garden 
feedfmen.  The  London  feed-dealers  are  a very  confiderable 
clafs  of  men,  who  do  much  bufinefs  in  the  difpofing  of  all 
forts  of  feeds  which  are  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  the 
practice  of  farming  and  gardening,  as  well  as  in  different 
other  ways. 

The  garden  feedfman  is  commonly  the  gardener  himfelf, 
other  perfons  being  never,  or  very  rarely,  employed  in  fow- 
ing any  fort  of  garden  crop. 

SEEDY,  in  the  Brandy  Trade,  a term  ufed  by  the 
dealers  to  exprefs  a fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels  of 
French  brandy,  and  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  The 
French  fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour, 
which  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  the  weeds  which 
grew  among  the  vines,  from  whence  the  wine,  of  which  this 
brandy  was  made,  was  prelfed. 

However  it  be,  the  thing  is  evident,  and  the  tafte  not  of 
any  one  kind  ; but  fome  pieces  of  brandy  lhall  tatte  ftrongly 
of  anifeed,  fome  of  carraway  feed,  and  fome  of  other  of 
the  ftrong  flavoured  feeds  of  plants,  principally  of  the  um- 
belliferous kind  ; fo  that  it  lhall  be  rather  taken  for  anifeed, 
carraway,  or  fome  other  water,  than  for  brandy. 

The  proprietor  of  fuch  brandies  is  always  at  great  trouble 
to  get  them  off,  and  ufually  is  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
mixing  them  in  fmall  quantities  with  pieces  of  other  brandies, 
fo  as  to  drown  and  conceal  the  tafte ; and  where  he  has  not 
opportunities  of  doing  this,  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  on 
very  difadvantageous  terms. 

The  bufinefs  of  rectification  of  fpirits  is  very  little  under- 
ftood  abroad,  though  much  praCtifed  with  us  ; and  a man 
in  France  or  Holland,  who.  could  take  off  this  tafte  from 
thefe  brandies,  might  get  great  advantages  by  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fame  means,  which  we  ufe  to  rec- 
tify malt  fpirits,  that  is,  to  clear  it  of  its  naufeous  and 
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flunking  oil,  which  always  arifes  with  it  in  the  firft  diftilla- 
tion,  would  alfo  ferve  to  purify  thefe  brandies,  and  by 
leaving  the  extraneous  oils  behind,  render  them  as  well  tailed 
as  any  others  ; fince  there  is  no  queftion,  but  that  the  oil  of 
malt,  which  is  a principle  of  the  fame  ingredient  with  the 
fpirit,  is  more  firmly  united  to  it  than  thefe  flavouring  oils 
in  the  brandy,  which  are  not  the  produce  of  the  grape,  but 
of  fome  foreign  matter  ©nly  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  See 
Brandy  and  Spirits. 

It  is  a miftake  to  imagine,  that  all  brandies  made  in 
France  are  fo  fine  as  thofe  which  we  meet  with  on  the  quays 
of  London  ; on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  hundred  pieces 
made  every  year,  which  are  as  badly  flavoured  as  our  coarfeft 
malt  fpirit.  But  the  cafe  is  this,  they  fend  the  beft  brandies, 
and  the  beft  wine,  to  England,  where  they  can  get  the  beft 
prices  for  them.  In  Holland,  or.  the  contrary,  the  mart 
of  goods  of  all  forts,  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  feleCt  one 
piece  of  good  brandy  out  of  fifty,  the  general  run  of  them 
being  either  feedy,  or  mufty,  oily,  or  otherwife  infeCted 
with  fome  unnatural  and  difagreeable  flavour  : and  thefe  are 
the  forts  which  in  France  they  defpair  of  curing  by  re- 
diilillation,  or  bringing  to  the  ftate  of  three-fifths,  or  trots 
cinques,  as  they  exprefs  their  ftronger  brandies.  Shaw’s 
Effay  on  Diftillery. 

Seedy  Abdel  Abbus,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tunis,  an- 
ciently called  “ Mufti 16  miles  N.E.  of  Keft. 

Seedy  Abdelmoumen,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province 
of  Treme$en,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  a 
good  road  for  (hips.  It  derives  its  name  from  a celebrated 
prophet,  whofe  tomb  the  inhabitants  hold  in  great  venera- 
tion  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Mejerda. 

Seedy  Abdullah,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Atlantic  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Mogador. 

Seedy  Abid,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tre- 
me5en,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Arhew  and  the  Shelliff,  held 
as  a fanCtuary  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Muftygannim. 

Seedy  Bofgannim,  a town  of  Tunis;  40  miles  S.W.  of 
Keft. 

Seedy  BuforoBon,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Atlantic  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Mogador. 

Seedy  Doudc , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Dakkul; 
furrounded  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mifna.  Its  pre- 
fent  name  is  derived  from  Doude,  or  David,  a Mooriflt 
faint,  whofe  fepulchre,  as  they  (hew  it,  is  five  yards  long. 
But,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw  (in  his  Travels),  this  is  really 
a fragment  of  fome  Roman  prastorium,  as  he  is  led  to  con- 
jecture from  three  teffellated  or  mofaic  pavements,  wrought 
with  the  moft  exaCt  fymmetry  ; and  executed  with  all  the 
artful  wreathings  and  variety  of  colours  imaginable,  and  with 
an  intermixture  of  figures  of  horfes,  birds,  fifties,  and  trees, 
curioufly  inlaid,  fo  that  they  appear  more  gay  and  lively 
than  many  tolerably  good  paintings  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of 
Cape  Bon. 

Seedy  Eefah,  a town  of  Algiers,  anciently  called  Sava  ; 
25  miles  S.  of  Boujeiah. 

Seedy  Meddub,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Gabs. 

Seedy  Nedja,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 26  miles  E.  of  Burg 
Hamza. 

Seedy  Occuba,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Zaab,  famous  for  a tomb  of  an  Arabian  general  of  that 
name,  and  for  that  of  Seedy  Lafcar,  its  tutelar  faint ; 15 
miles  S-E.  of  Bifcara. 

SEEFELDT,  a town  of  Auftria ; 6 miles  W.  of 
Laab. 

SEEHAUSEN,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Old 
A a Mark, 
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Mark,  on  the  river  Aland,  which  almoft  furrounds  it ; 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Brandenburg.  N.  lat.  520  53'.  E.  long. 
ii°  59'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  ; 3 miles 
W.  of  Bremen.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  called 
s<  Sommerchenburg,”  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 18  miles 
W.  of  Magdeburg. 

SEEHAUSZ,  a citadel  of  Germany,  in  the  lordfhip  of 
Schwarzenberg,  on  a lake  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Scheinfeld. 

SEE-HOO,  or  Si-hou,  a lake  of  China,  on  the  borders 
of  which  Hands  the  wealthy  and  extenfive  city  of  Hang- 
choo-foo,  or  Hang-tcheou-fou  ; which  fee.  This  lake,  with 
the  furrounding  fcenery,  is  accounted  one  of  the  grandeft, 
as  well  as  moft  beautiful,  fpots  in  all  China.  The  Lui- 
fang-ta,  or  tower  of  the  thundering  winds.  Handing  on  the 
point  of  a promontory,  jutting  into  the  lake,  forms  a bold 
object.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  phi- 
Iolopher  Confucius,  who  lived  centuries  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  The  vale  of  tombs  has  an  almott  infinite  variety 
of  ornaments.  Naked  coffins  in  great  abundance  lie  fcat- 
tered  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fides  of  the  hills  that  rife 
from  the  vale  are  thickly  fet  with  groups  of  farcophagi, 
in  the  lhape  of  fmall  houfes,  arranged  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  fo  many  Lilliputian  cottages.  In 
the  plates  annexed  to  Staunton’s  Voyage,  we  have  an  in- 
terefiing  view  of  this  lake. 

SEEHURAH,  a town  of  HindooHan,  in  Gurry-Mun- 
della  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Gurrah. 

SEEING,  the  aft  of  perceiving  objefts  by  the  organ  of 
fight ; or,  it  is  the  fenfe  we  have  of  external  objefts,  by 
means  of  the  eye. 

For  the  apparatus,  or  difpofition  of  the  parts  neceffary 
to  feeing,  fee  Eye.  For  the  manner  in  which  feeing  is 
performed,  and  the  laws  of  it,  fee  Vision. 

Our  beH  anatomiHs  differ  greatly  as  to  the  caufe  why  we 
do  not  fee  double  with  the  two  eyes.  Galen,  and  others 
after  him,  afcribe  it  to  a coalition,  or  decuffation  of  the 
optic  nerve,  behind  the  os  fphenoides.  But  whether  they 
decuffate  or  coalefce,  or  only  barely  touch  one  another,  is 
not  fo  well  agreed. 

The  Bartholines  and  Vefalius  fay  exprefsly,  they  are 
united  by  a perfeft  confufion  of  their  fubffance  ; Dr.  Gib- 
fon  allows  them  to  be  united  by  the  clofeff  conjunction,  but 
not  by  a confufion  of  their  fibres. 

Alhazen,  an  Arabian  philofopher  of  the  12th  century, 
accounts  for  fingle  vifion  by  two  eyes,  by  fuppofing  that 
when  two  correfponding  parts  of  the  retina  are  affefted,  the 
mind  perceives  but  one  image. 

Defcartes,  and  others,  account  for  the  effeft  another  way  ; 
viz.  by  fuppofing  that  the  fibrillae  conffituting  the  medullary 
part  of  thole  nerves,  being  fpread  in  the  retina  of  each  eye, 
have  each  of  them  correfponding  parts  in  the  brain  ; fo  that 
when  any  of  thofe  fibrillae  are  ftruck  by  any  parts  of  any 
image,  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  brain  are  affefted 
thereby. 

Somewhat  like  which  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Briggs,  who 
takes  the  optic  nerves  of  each  eye  to  confiff  of  homologous 
fibres  having  their  rife  in  the  thalamus  nervorum  opti- 
corum,  and  being  thence  continued  to  both  the  retinae, 
which  are  compofed  of  them  ; and  farther,  that  thofe 
fibrillae  have  the  fame  parallelifm,  tenfion,  &c.  in  both  eyes ; 
confequently,  when  an  image  is  painted  on  the  fame  cor- 
refponding fympathizing  parts  of  each  retina,  the  fame 
effefts  are  produced,  the  fame  notice  carried  to  the  thalamus, 
and  fo  imparted  to  the  foul.  Hence  is  that  double  vifion  en- 
fuing  upon  an  interruption  of  the  parallellifm  of  the  eyes  ; 
as  when  one  eye  is  depreffed  by  the  finger,  or  their  fym- 
phony  is  interrupted  by  difeafe  : but  Dr.  Briggs  maintains, 


that  it  is  but  in  few  fubjefts  there  is  any  decuffation  ; and  in 
none  any  conjunction  more  than  mere  contaft. 

Dr.  Briggs’s  notion  is  by  no  means  confonantto  fafts,  and 
is  attended  with  many  improbable  circumltances. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  of  many 
others,  that  objefts  appear  fingle,  becaufe  the  two  optic 
nerves  unite  before  they  reach  the  brain.  But  Dr.  Porter- 
field (hews,  from  the  obfervation  of  feveral  anatomiHs,  that 
the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fubffance, 
being  only  united  by  a clofe  cohefion  ; and  objefts  have  ap- 
peared fingle,  where  the  optic  nerves  were  found  to  be  dif- 
joined.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  this  ingenious 
writer  fuppofes,  that,  by  an  original  law  in  our  natures,  we 
imagine  an  objeft  to  be  fituated  fomewhere  in  a right  line 
drawn  from  the  pifture  of  it  upon  the  retina,  through  the 
centre  of  the  pupil ; confequently  the  fame  objeft  appearing 
to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  the  mind  cannot  diffin- 
guilh  it  into  two. 

In  anfwer  to  an  objeftion  to  this  hypothefis,  from  objefts 
appearing  double  when  one  eye  is  difforted,  he  fays,  the 
mind  miffakes  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  imagining,  that  it 
had  moved  in  a manner  correfponding  to  the  other,  in  which 
cafe  the  conclufion  would  have  been  jult : in  this  he  feems 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  power  of  habit,  though  he  difclaim® 
that  hypothefis,  This  principle,  however,  has  been  thought 
fufficient  to  account  for  this  appearance. 

Originally,  every  objeft  making  two  piftures,  one  in  each 
eye  is  imagined  to  be  double  ; but,  by  degrees,  we  find  that 
when  two  correfponding  parts  of  the  retina  are  imprefied, 
the  objeft  is  but  one  ; but  if  thofe  correfponding  parts  be 
changed  by  the  diffortion  of  one  of  the  eyes,  the  objeft  muff 
again  appear  double,  as  at  the  firff.  This  feems  to  be  verified 
by  Mr.  Chefelden,  who  informs  us,  that  a gentleman,  who, 
from  a blow  on  his  head,  had  one  eye  difforted,  found  every 
objeft  to  appear  double,  but  by  degrees  the  moft  familiar 
ones  came  to  appear  fingle  again,  and  in  time  all  objefts  did 
fo  without  amendment  of  the  diffortion.  A fimilar  cafe  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  the  centres  of  two  eyes,  on  which  fingle 
vifion  depends,  does  not  arife  from  cuffom,  but  from  fome 
natural  conftitution  of  the  eye  and  of  the  mind. 

M.  du  Tour  adopts  an  opinion,  long  before  fuggefted  by 
Gaffendi,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no  more  than  the  image 
made  in  one  eye  at  a time ; in  fupport  of  which  he  produces 
feveral  curious  experiments;  but  as  M.  Buffon  oblerves,  it 
is  a fufficient  anfwer  to  this  hypothefis,  that  we  fee  more  dif- 
tinftly  with  two  eyes  than  with  one  ; and  that  when  a round 
objeft  is  near  us,  we  plainly  fee  more  of  the  furface  in  one 
cafe  than  in  the  other. 

With  refpeft  to  fingle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  Dr.  Hartley 
obferves,  that  it  deferves  particular  attention,  that  the  optic 
nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  look  the  fame  way 
with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  fella  turcica  in  a ganglion,  or 
little  brain,  as  it  may  be  called,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and 
that  the  affociations  between  fynchronous  impreffions  on  the 
two  retinas  muff  be  made  foonei',  and  cemented  ftronger  on 
this  account ; and  that  they  ought  to  have  a much  greater 
power  over  one  another’s  images  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  And  thus  an  impreffion  made  on  the  right  eye 
alone  by  a fingle  objeft,  may  propagate  itfelf  into  the  left, 
and  there  raife  up  an  image  almoft  equal  in  vividnefs  to 
itfelf ; and,  confequently,  when  we  fee  with  one  eye  only, 
we  may,  however,  have  piftures  in  both  eyes. 

It  is  a common  obfervation,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  that  objefts 
feen  with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and  ftronger  than  they 
do  to  a fingle  eye,  efpecially  when  both  of  them  are  equally 
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good.  Porterfield  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285.  315. 
Smith’s  Optics,  Remarks,  p.  31.  Reid’s  Inquiry,  p.  267. 
Mem.  Prefentes,  p.  514.  Acad.  Par.  1747.  M.  p.  334. 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  Priellley’s  Hill,  of  Light 
and  Colours,  p.  663,  &c. 

Whence  it  is  that  we  fee  objects  ereft,  when  it  is  certain 
that  the  images  of  them  are  painted  invertedly  on  the  retina, 
is  another  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  feeing. 

Defcartes  accounts  for  it  hence,  that  the  notice  which  the 
foul  takes  of  the  objeft  does  not  depend  on  any  image,  nor 
on  any  acftion  coming  from  the  object,  but  merely  on  the 
iituation  of  the  minute  part  of  the  brain  whence  the  nerves 
arife.  E.  gr.  the  fituatien  of  a capillament  of  the  optic 
nerve  correiponds  to  a certain  part  of  the  brain,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  loul  to  fee  all  thofe  places  lying  in  a right  line 
therewith. 

But  Mr.  Molyneux  gives  us  another  account : the  eye,  he 
obferves,  is  only  the  organ  or  inltrument ; it  is  the  foul  that 
fees.  To  enquire,  then,  how  the  foul  perceives  the  objeft 
eredl  by  an  inverted  image,  is  to  inquire  into  the  foul’s  facul- 
ties. Again,  imagine  that  the  eye  receives  an  impulfe  on  its 
lower  part,  by  a ray  from  the  upper  part  of  an  objeft,  mult 
not  the  vifive  faculty  be  hereby  direfted  to  confider  this 
Itroke  as  coming  from  the  top,  rather  than  the  bottom  of  the 
object ; and,  confequently,  be  determined  to  conclude  it  the 
reprefentation  of  the  top  ? 

Upon  thefe  principles,  we  are  to  confider,  that  inverted  is 
only  a relative  term,  and  that  there  is  a very  great  difference 
between  the  real  objeft  and  the  means  or  image  whereby  we 
perceive  it.  When  all  the  parts  of  a diftant  profpedt  are 
painted  upon  the  retina  (fuppofing  that  to  be  the  feat  of  vi- 
fion),  they  are  all  right  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
the  parts  of  the  profpeA  itfelf ; and  we  can  only  judge  of  an 
objedft  being  inverted,  when  it  is  turned  reverfe  to  its  natural 
pofition  with  refpedt  to  other  objects  which  we  fee  and  com- 
pare it  with. 

The  eye,  or  vifive  faculty,  (fays  Molyneux)  takes  no 
notice  of  the  internal  furface  of  its  own  parts,  but  ufes  them 
as  an  inltrument  only,  contrived  by  nature  for  the  exercife 
of  fuch  a faculty.  If  we  lay  hold  of  an  upright  ltick  in 
the  dark,  we  can  tell  which  is  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  it, 
by  moving  our  hand  upwards  or  downwards  ; and  very  veil 
know,  that  we  cannot  feel  the  upper  end  by  moving  our 
hand  downwards.  Juft  fo,  we  find  by  experience  and  habit, 
that  upon  dire&ing  our  eyes  towards  a tall  objeft,  we  can- 
not fee  its  top  by  turning  our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot 
by  turning  our  eyes  upward;  but  muft  trace  the  objeft  the 
fame  way  by  the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by 
the  hand  to  feel ; and  as  the  judgment  is  informed  by  the 
motion  of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is  alfo  by  the  motion 
of  the  eye  in  the  other.  Molyneux’s  Dioptr.  p.  107,  See. 
Mufchenbroeck’s  Int.  ad  Phil.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  762.  Fer- 
gufon’s  Ledtures,  p.  132.  See  on  the  fubjefts  of  this  ar- 
ticle, our  account  of  the  phyfiology  of  the  eye,  under 
Eye. 

Seeing  Faith.  See  Faith. 

SEEKIRCHEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Waller  See ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Salzburg. 

SEEKPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund; 
35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rewah. 

SEEL,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to  time 
or  feafon  in  refpeft  to  crops,  as  hay  feel,  or  hay  time,  bar- 
ley feel,  or  barley  feed  time,  bark  feel,  or  the  barking  feafon, 
ftc.  It  is  fometimes  written  feal. 

SEELAND,  in  Geography.  See  Zealand. 
SEELANG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 


the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bachian,  with  which  it  forms 
a good  inner  and  alfo  outer  harbour. 

SEELBURG,  or  Sehnpills,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  on  the  Dwina,  where  the  biffiops  of  Semigallia 
formerly  refided,  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  called 
biffiops  of  Seelburg  ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Riga. 

SEELING.  A horfe  is  faid  to  feel  when  he  begins  to 
have  white  eye-brows,  that  is,  when  there  grows  on  that 
part  about  the  breadth  of  a farthing  of  white  hairs,  mixed 
with  thofe  of  his  natural  colour,  which  is  a mark  of  old 
age. 

It  is  faid  a horfe  never  feels  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old, 
and  always  does  before  he  is  fixteen.  The  light  forrel  and 
black  fooner  feel  than  any  other. 

Horfe-jockies  ufually  pull  out  thofe  hairs  with  pincers  ; 
but  if  there  be  fo  many  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
making  the  horfe  look  bald  and  ugly,  then  they  colour  their 
eye-brows,  that  they  may  not  appear  old. 

Seeling,  in  Falconry , is  the  running  a thread  through  the 
eye -lids  of  a hawk,  when  firft  taken,  to  make  her  endure  the 
hood  the  better. 

Seeling,  at  Sea,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  nearly  with 
heeling : when  a fliip  lies  down  conftantly,  or  fteadily,  on 
one  fide,  the  feamen  fay  ffie  heels ; and  they  call  it  feeling , 
when  ffie  tumbles  on  one  fide  violently  and  fuddenly,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fea  forfaking  her,  as  they  call  it,  i.  e.  the  waves 
leaving  her  for  a time  in  a bowling  fea-  When  a ffiip  thus 
tumbles  to  leeward,  they  call  it  lee-feel ; and  in  this  there  is 
not  much  danger,  even  in  a ftorm,  becaufe  the  fea  will  pre- 
fently  right  her  up  again  ; but  if  ffie  rowls  or  feels  to  wind- 
ward, there  is  fear  of  her  coming  over  too  ffiort  or  fuddenly, 
and  fo  by  having  the  fea  break  right  into  her,  be  either 
foundered,  or  elfe  have  fome  of  her  upper  works  carried 
away. 

SEELINGAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  6°  4’.  E.  long.  1180  if. 

SEEL  KEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
tangen  ; 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Liel. 

SEELOW,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle 
Mark  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Cuftrin. 

SEEM,  or  Seme.  See  Seam. 

SEE-MA-KOANG,  in  Biography,  a Chinefe  mandarin 
and  philofopher  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  and  had  feveral  important  places, 
which  he  refigned  and  retired  to  a folitary  place,  where  he 
wrote  a hiftory  of  China,  commencing  at  the  403d  year  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  author  likewife  of  fome 
moral  treatifes. 

SEEMO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaffon. 
N.  lat.  140  zf.  E.  long.  8°  45'. 

SEENEENDOONG,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  70  48'.  E.  long. 
1 17°  451* 

SEENGHOO,  a large  town  of  the  Birman  empire, 
fituated  on  the  Irawaddy,  having  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
for  a great  diftance  along  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river, 
fmall  temples  built  clofe  to  the  water  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Pa- 
gahm. 

SEEOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa  ; 50  mile* 
E.S.E.  of  Shajehanpour. 

SEEPARRAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  40  8'.  E.  long. 
1 1 8°  23'. 

SEER,  Principality  of,  a petty  fovereignty  of  Arabia, 
extending  from  Cape  Muffendom  along  the  Perfian  gulf. 
The  Perfians  call  it  the  country  of  Dsjulfar,  another  cape 
near  Muffendom.  The  Europeans  alfo  call  the  inha= 
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bitants  the  Arabs  of  Dsjulfar.  The  other  Arabs  call 
it  Seer,  from  the  town  of  trie  fame  name,  which  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  fcheick.  He  formerly 
poffefled  and  Hill  retains  the  ifle  of  Scharedsje,  with  fome  con- 
fiderable  places  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  gulf,  among 
which  are  Kunk  and  Lundsje.  This  country  not  long  fince 
acknowledged  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Imam  ; but  it 
has  withdrawn  itfelf  from  this  condition  of  dependence  ; and 
the  fcheick  often  goes  to  war  with  his  old  malter  ; but  with- 
out affiftance,  he  is  not  able  to  defend  himfelf.  He  takes 
care,  however,  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent fcheicks,  efpecially  with  the  fcheick  of  Dsjau,  whofe 
dominions  lie  weft  ward  from  Oman.  The  prince  of  Seer 
makes  fome  figure  among  the  maritime  powers  in  thefe 
parts.  His  navy  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulf.  His  fubjefts  are  much  employed  in  navigation, 
and  carry  on  a pretty  extenfive  trade.  N.  1st.  25°.  E. 
long.  540  38.  Niebuhr’s  Travels  into  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
Eng.  ed. 

SEERD,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir  ; 55  miles  E.  of  Diarbek. 

SEERKA,  a town  of  Bengal;  25  miles  E.  of  Pa- 
lamow. 

SEERPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  18  miles  W.  of 
Moorfhedabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  N.E. 
of  Nattore. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad, 
on  the  Ganges  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Gazypour. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Sumbul ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Nidjibabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 15 
miles  W.  of  Patna. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
9 miles  N.  of  Arrah. 

SEERSY,  a town  of  Bengal;  40  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Burdwan.  N.  lat.  22°  39'.  E.  long  87°  35'. 

SEERWAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 10 
miles  N.  of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

SEES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriit  of  Alen- 
£on,  before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan 
of  Rouen  ; z\  polls  N.  of  Alen^on.  The  town,  lituated 
on  the  Orne,  contains  547 1,  and  the  canton  10,848  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 
N.  lat.  48°  36'.  E.long.  o°  15k — Alfo,  a river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  near  Mount  St.  Michel. 

SEESEEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality  of 
Wolfenbuttle  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Ganderlheim. 

SEESKAR,  a fmall  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  N. 
lat.  6o°  5'.  E.  long.  250  nk 

SEESUCUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Woolly.  N. 
lat.  1 30  25'.  W.  long.  i2°54'. 

SEETACOON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Iflamabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 15  miles 
N.  of  Curruckpour. 

SEETAPOON,  a town  of  Bengal ; 20  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Iflamabad.  N.  lat.  220  37k  E.  long.  910  48k 

SEETRUNGE,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in 
Guzerat,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay  ; 4 miles  E.  of 
Sultanpour. 

SEETUL,  a town  of  Bengal;  13  miles  N.  of  Maul- 
dah.  - 

SEEVE,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near  Haar- 
burg. 

SEEWAH.  See  Siwa. 

SEE  WALD,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oterland,  near  Deutfch  Eylau. 

SEEWEE  Bay.  See  Sewee. 

SEFAKIN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Loheia. 


SEFATIANS,  a fe£l  of  Mahometans,  who  held  the 
oppofite  opinion  to  the  Moatazalites,  with  refpedl  to  the 
eternal  attributes  of  God,  which  they  affirmed,  making  no 
diftinftion  between  the  effential  attributes,  and  thofe  of 
operation  ; and  hence  they  were  named  Sefatians,  or  Attri- 
butifts.  See  Moatazalites. 

The  dcclrine  of  the  Sefatians  was  that  of  the  firft  Maho- 
metans, who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  thefe  nice  diftinc- 
tions  ; but  this  feci  afterwards  introduced  another  fpecies  of 
declarative  attributes,  or  fuch  as  were  neceffarily  ufed  in 
hiltorical  narration,  as  hands,  face,  eyes,  &c.  which  they 
did  not  offer  to  explain,  but  contented  themfelves  with 
faying  they  were  in  the  law,  and  that  they  called  them 
“ declarative  attributes.”  At  length,  by  introducing  vari- 
ous explications  and  interpretations  of  thefe  attributes,  they 
divided  into  many  different  opinions  ; fome,  by  taking  the 
words  in  the  literal  fenfe,  fell  into  the  notion  of  a likenefs 
or  fimilitude  between  God  and  created  beings,  to  which 
it  is  faid  the  Karaites  or  Caraites  among  the  Jews,  who  are 
for  the  literal  interpretation  of  Mofes’s  law,  had  ftiewn 
them  the  way  : — others  explained  them  in  another  manner, 
faying  that  no  creature  was  like  God,  but  that  they  neither 
underllood,  nor  thought  it  neceffary  to  explain  the  precife 
Signification  of  the  words  which  feem  to  affirm  the  fame  of 
both  ; it  being  fuffieient  to  believe  that  God  hath  no  com- 
panion or  fimilitude. 

The  fe£ls  of  the  Sefatians  are,  1.  The  “ Affiarians,”  or 
followers  of  Abu’l  Hafan  al  Afhari,  who  allowed  the  attri- 
butes of  God  to  be  diftinft  from  his  effence,  yet  fo  as  to 
forbid  any  comparifon  to  be  made  between  God  and  his 
creatures  ; and  who,  as  to  predellination,  maintained  that 
God  hath  one  eternal  will,  and  that  he  willeth  both  the  good 
and  evil,  the  profit  and  hurt  of  men,  and  who  have  even 
faid,  that  God  may  even  command  man  to  do  what  he  is  not 
able  to  perform  ; and  as  to  mortal  fin  they  taught,  that  if  a 
believer  guilty  of  fuch  fin  die  without  repentance,  his 
fentence  is  to  be  left  to  God,  whether  he  pardon  him  out  of 
his  mercy,  or  whether  the  prophet  intercede  for  him,  or 
whether  he  puniffi  him  according  to  his  demerit,  and  after- 
wards, through  his  mercy,  admit  him  into  paradife  ; but  that 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  he  will  remain  for  ever  in  hell  with  the 
infidels  : — fuch  were  the  more  rational  Sefatians,  who  were 
very  different  from — 2.  The  “ Mofhabbehites,”  or  “ Affi- 
milators.”  (See  Moshabbehites. ) 3.  The  “ Kerami- 

ans,”  called  alfo  “ Mojaffemians,”  or  “ Corporealifts,” 
who  declared  God  to  be  corporeal.  (See  Kerajiians. ) 
4.  The  “ Jabarians.”  (See  Jabarians. ) 5.  The  “ Mor- 

gians,”  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Jabarians,  who  teach,  that 
the  judgment  of  every  true  believer  that  hath  been  guilty  of  a 
grievous  fin,  will  be  deferred  till  the  refurredlion,  and  that 
difobedier.ee  with  faith  is  not  injurious,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  obedience  with  infidelity  doth  not  profit.  The 
Morgians  are  diftributed  into  four  fpecies  ; three  of  which, 
according  as  they  happen  to  agree  in  particular  dogmas  with 
the  “ Kharejites”  the  “ Kadarians,”  or  the  “ Jabarians,” 
are  diltinguiffied  as  Morgians  of  thofe  fedls,  and  the  fourth 
is  that  of  pure  Morgians,  and  this  fpecies  is  fubdivided  into 
five  others.  The  opinions  of  Mokatel  and  Bafhar,  both  be- 
longing to  a fe6l  of  Morgians,  called  “ Thaubanians,”  are  as 
follow.  The  former  afferted  that  difobedience  hurts  not  him 
who  profeffes  the  unity  of  God  and  is  endowed  with  faith, 
and  that  no  true  believer  (hall  be  call  into  hell  ; he  alfo 
taught  that  God  will  certainly  forgive  all  crimes  befides  infi- 
delity ; and  that  a difobedient  believer  will  be  punifhed  at 
the  refurredlion,  on  the  bridge  laid  over  the  midft  of  hell, 
where  the  flames  of  hell-fire  (hall  catch  hold  on  him,  and 
torment  him  in  proportion  to  his  difobedience,  and  that  he 
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fhall  then  be  admitted  into  paradife.  The  latter  held,  that 
if  God  do  ca't  the  believer;-,  guilty  of  grievous  fins  into  hell, 
yet  they  will  be  delivered  thence  after  they  (hall  have  been 
fufficiently  punifhed  ; but  that  it  is  neither  poflible  nor  con- 
fident with  jultice,  that  they  fhould  remain  there  for  ever. 
Sale’s  Koran — Prel.  Dilc. 

SEFIDROU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan  : 1 14  miles  S.W.  of  Schiras. 

SEFROI,  a town  of  Africa  ; 20 miles  S.E.  of  Fez. 

SEFURA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Foota.  N.  lat.  io° 
30'.  W.  long.  io°  25'. 

SEG,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a caftrated  bull. 

SEGAGHEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  on  the  Irawaddy  ; 6 miles  from  Deneebow. 

SEGALLA,  a gold  mine  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bambouk. 

SEGAR,  Sir  William,  in  Biography,  garter  king  at 
arms,  was  author  of  “ Honour  Civil  and  Military,”  folio, 
1602.  He  was  imprifoned  for  granting  the  royal  arms  of 
Arragon,  with  a canton  of  Brabant,  to  George  Brandon, 
the  common  hangman,  but  it  being  very  evident  that  he  had 
been  impofed  upon  he  was  releafed.  He  died  in  1633. 
Edmonfon’s  Baronage  is  faid  to  have  been  principally  taken 
from  Segar’s  MSS. 

Segar,  in  Geography.  See  Sadskar. 

SEGARDEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hydrabad. 

SEGARGIUM,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 52  miles  S.W.  of 
Zuenga. 

SEGEBORG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holllein,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  a caftle  built  there  by  the 
emperor  Lotharius  in  the  year  1137,  of  which  few  veftiges 
now  remain  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Lubeck.  N.  lat.  530  58'. 
E.  long.  io°  19k 

SEGED,  a town  of  Nubia  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Sennaar. 

SEGEDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a very  celebrated  town 
of  Spain,  in  Bcetica,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  between 
the  coaft  of  the  ocean  and  the  river  Tader,  according  to 
Pliny. — Alfo,  a large  and  powerful  town  of  Spain,  in  Cel- 
tiberia,  belonging  to  the  people  called  Belli,  according  to 
Appian. 

SEGEDIN,  in  Geography.  See  Zegedin. 

SEGEDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  on  the 
confines  of  Dacia,  on  the  river  Tibilcus,  which  belonged 
to  the  Jazyges. 

Segedunum,  one  of  the  eighteen  ftations  on  the  wall  of 
Severus,  in  Englilh  “ Coufins’-houfe,”  being  the  firit  ftation 
reckoning  from  eaft  to  weft,  three  miles  five  furlongs  and 
one  and  a half  chain  from  the  next  ftation  to  the  weft  of  it. 
See  Station. 

SEGEHERAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Chriltiania  ; 24  mile8  W.  of  Chriftiania. 

SEGELOCUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifleof  Albion,  in  the  5th  Iter  of  Antonine,  between  Lin- 
dum  and  Danum.  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing 
Segelocum,  which  is  called  Agelocumin  8th  Iter,  at  Little- 
borough,  between  Lincoln  and  Doncafter,  where  Roman 
coins,  altars,  and  other  ancient  remains  have  been  found. 

SEGELSBURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy 
of  Bremen  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Bremen. 

SEGERA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedf- 
jas  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Medina. 

SEGERS,  or  Seghers,  Gerard,  in  Biography.  This 
eminent  painter  was  born  at'  Antwerp  in  1589.  He  was 
firft  a pupil  of  Henry  van  Balen,  but  afterwards  entered  the 
fchool  of  Abraham  Janflens,  and  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  art  when  he  went  to  Italy.  On  his  arrival 


at  Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  as  a difciple  to  Bartolommeo 
Manfredi  ; and  from  him  adopted  a tafte  for  the  vigorous 
ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio.  To  the  ftrength  of 
contrail,  which  he  thus  adopted,  he  added  fomewhat  of  the 
tone  and  colour  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
country  ; producing  the  powerful  effeCl  of  candle-light, 
though  often  falfely  applied  in  fubjeCts  which  appertain  to 
the  milder  illumination  of  the  day.  By  Ikilful  productions 
of  this  nature,  he  acquired  very  confiderable  fame,  and 
was  at  length  invited  by  the  cardinal  Zapara,  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador  at  Rome,  to  accompany  him  to  Madrid.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  prefented  by  the  cardinal 
to  the  king,  who  received  him  in  the  mod  gracious  manner, 
and  engaged  him  in  his  fervice,  with  a confiderable  penfion. 
He  employed  himfelf  at  Madrid  in  painting  feveral  hillo- 
rical  iubjeCls.  and  feme  mufical  converfation  pieces,  which 
were  greatly  admired  ; but  after  remaining  there  fome  years, 
the  defire  of  reviliting  his  native  country  induced  him  to 
requeft  permifiion  to  retire.  His  renown  had  reached 
Flanders,  and  his  fellow-citizens  were  impatient  to  poffefs 
fome  of  his  productions ; yet,  when  he  had  arrived  there, 
and  executed  fome  paintings  in  his  ftrong  manner,  they, 
whofe  eyes  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  pure  brilliant  hues, 
and  clear  contrails  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  were  unable 
to  yield  him  that  harveft  of  praife  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  manner,  and 
adopt  a more  tender  and  agreeable  ftyle.  The  facility  with 
which  he  effeCted  this  change,  proves  his  power  over  the 
materials  of  the  art,  and  his  judgment  in  its'  principles ; 
and  many  of  his  latter  pictures  bear  evident  teftimony  in 
fupport  of  his  general  ability.  His  molt  efteemed  produc- 
tion is  or  was  the  principal  altar-piece  in  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  the  fubjeCt  of  which  is  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  Vandyke  painted  his  portrait 
among  the  eminent  artifts  of  his  country,  which  is  engraved 
by  Pontius.  He  died  in  1651,  aged  62. 

Segers,  Daniel,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Gerard, 
and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1590.  His  tafte  leading  him  to 
defign  fruit  and  flowers,  he  was  placed  as  a difciple  with 
J.  Brughel.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  fociety  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  abandoned  painting  during  his  noviciate,  but 
when  that  term  expired,  he  obtained  permifiion  of  his  fupe- 
rior  to  vilit  Rome,  where  his  brother  was  then  flourifhing 
with  diftinftion  ; and  he  alfo  acquired  confiderable  celebrity, 
by  the  fidelity  and  lldll  with  which  he  imitated  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  thofe  objeCts  of  creation,  as  flowers,  plants, 
and  infeCls,  which  he  chofe  for  his  models. 

His  productions  were  fought  with  avidity,  and  his  talents 
were  not  unproductive  even  to  his  convent,  which  received 
valuable  tributes  in  return  for  thofe  ingenious  and  entertain- 
ing treafures  of  art.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  painted 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  wily  fociety  to  which  he  had 
attached  himfelf,  than  for  his  private  advantage  : and  when 
he  had  produced  his  moll  celebrated  picture,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince  of  Orange,  it  was  prefented  to  that 
monarch  in  the  name  of  the  fociety,  which  was  munificently 
recompenfed  in  return.  He  frequently  painted  garlands  of 
flowers,  as  borders  for  pictures,  which  were  filled  up  with 
hiftorical  fubjeCts  by  the  firft  painters.  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  1660,  aged  70. 

SEGESTA,  or  iEGESTA,  or  Segejle,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  W.  of  Panorma.  It 
had  a harbour  and  gulf  of  the  fame  name.  The  harbour 
was  called  “ Segeftanorum  emporium,”  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

Thucydides  reprefents  it  as  a maritime  town,  and  fpeaks 
of  the  navigation  at  jEgefta.  This  ancient  name  is  faid  to 
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have  been  given  to  the  place  by  Egeftus  the  Trojan,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  one  of  its  founders ; but  the  Romans  pre- 
tend that  it  was  founded  by  ./Eneas.  Its  ruins  are  ftill 
vifible.  The  mineral  waters  of  this  place  were  called  “ Se- 
geftanae  aquae  and  they  are  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine  on  the  route  from  the  Lilybaean  promontory  to 
Tyndaris,  between  Drepanum  and  Parthenicum. 

Segesta  Tiguliorum,  Sejlri,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  interior 
of  Liguria,  towards  the  eaft.  It  was  anciently  confi- 
derable. 

SEGESTAN,  or  Seistan,  in  Geography , a province  of 
Perfia,  formerly  called  “ Nimrofe,”  from  a fabulous  tra- 
dition that  it  was  once  under  water,  and  that  it  was  drained 
in  the  fhort  fpace  of  half  a day  by  the  Genii,  comprehends 
part  of  Ariana  and  the  country  of  the  Sarangaeans,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Khorafan,  E.  by  Canda- 
har  and  Zableftan,  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  Mekran  and  Ker- 
man. The  greater  part  of  this  province  is  flat,  fandy,  and 
uninhabited.  A wind  blows  for  a hundred  and  twenty  days, 
during  the  hot  months,  with  fuch  violence  as  to  overwhelm 
with  clouds  of  fand,  houfes,  gardens,  and  fields.  Although 
Segeftan  is  now  reduced  to  a deplorable  condition,  it  once 
rivalled  in  profperity  the  molt  flourifhing  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  noble  river  Heermund  (the  ancient  Ety- 
mander),  navigable  for  boats  from  Boft  to  Zarang,  flows 
through  the  extent  of  it,  from  the  mountains  of  Hazara, 
beyond  Cabul  to  the  lake  of  Zerrah.  . Capt.  Chriftie,  who 
travelled  in  1810  through  the  heart  of  Seiltan,  reports  that 
from  Noolhky,  in  northern  Mekran,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Heermund,  the  country  was  a mere  defert,  interfered  with 
fand-hills,  and  that  he  did  not  fee  a Angle  town,  or  even 
village,  in  the  way  ; the  only  inhabitants  of  this  wild  being 
a few  Balouche  and  Patan  fhepherds,  who  lived  in  tents 
pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fprings.  He  reached  the  Heer- 
mund in  N.  lat.  30°24'.  E.  long.  64°  1 &,  and  followed 
the  banks  of  that  river  for  about  feventy  or  eighty  miles. 
Its  courfe  lies  through  a valley,  varying  in  breadth  from 
one  to  two  miles,  the  defert  riling  on  either  fide  in  per- 
pendicular cliffs.  The  valley,  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
the  river,  is  covered  with  verdure  and  brufhwood.  Our 
traveller  found  an  aftonilhing  number  of  mixed  towns, 
villages,  and  at  one  of  thefe,  Kulcaupul,  a noble  palace  in  a 
tolerable  ftate  of  prefervation.  The  remains  of  a city, 
named  “ Poolkee,”  he  defcribes  as  immenfe.  The  Heer- 
mund is  four  hundred  yards  wide,  very  deep  ; the  water 
being  remarkably  fine,  and  the  banks  cultivated  for  half  a 
mile  on  each  fide.  The  prefent  capital  of  Seiftan  is  “ Doo- 
fhak,”  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ancient  Zarang,  and 
now  the  refidence  of  the  prince  of  Seiftan,  fituated  in  N. 
lat.  310  8h  E.  long.  63°  ic/  5 about  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  river.  It  is  fmall  and  compaft,  but  the  ruins  cover 
a vaft  extent  of  ground.  It  is  populous,  has  a good  bazar, 
and  the  inhabitants,  dreffed  in  the  Perfian  manner,  appeared 
more  civilized  than  the  other  natives  of  the  province,  who 
are  either  Patan  or  Balouche  fhepherds,  men  of  wandering 
life,  and  pitching  their  tents  under  the  ruins  of  ancient  pa- 
laces. The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  open,  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  wheat  and  barley  fufficient  for  ex- 
portation to  Herat ; the  pafturage  alfo  is  good  and  abundant. 
The  revenues  of  the  chief  of  Seiftan  amount  to  no  more 
than  80,000  rupees,  and  he  can  bring  into  the  field  about 
3000  men.  Twenty-five  miles  N-  of  Doofhak  are  the 
ruins  of  a very  large  city,  named  “ Pefhawaran,”  and  a few 
miles  beyond  that  the  remains  of  another,  called  “ Jouen.” 
Ferrah,  or  Ferab,  is  diftant  fixty-five  miles  from  Doofhak  5 
and  it  is  defcribed  as  a very  large  walled  town,  fituated 
m a fertile  valley,  on  a river  which-  flows  into  the  lake  of 


Zerrah,  or  Zara,  and  nearly  half-way  between  Candahar  and 
Herat. 

Seiftan  is,  at  prefent,  divided  into  a number  of  fmall  inde- 
pendent ftates,  governed  by  chiefs,  who  live  in  fortified  vil- 
lages, fituated  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  Heermund. 
About  ten  days’  journey  from  Doofhak  is  the  city  of  Kub- 
beer,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the  defert,  fifteen  days’  march 
from  Kerman  and  fixteen  from  Yezd.  The  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  is  an  arid  wafte,  interfe&ed  with  one  or  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  Through  this  defert  is  a path,  by 
which  Cafiids,  or  couriers,  can  go  from  Kerman  to  Herat  in 
eighteen  days  ; but  the  rifle  of  periftiing  is  fo  great,  that  a 
perfon  of  that  defcription  demands  200  rupees  for  the  car- 
riage of  a letter.  Kinneir’s  Mem.  of  the  Perfian  Empire. 

SEGESTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria,  be- 
longing to  the  Carni,  according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  places  it 
in  Pannonia,  at  the  confluence  of  feveral  navigable  rivers, 
fo  that  the  Romans  eftablifhed  their  magazines  in  it,  during 
their  war  with  the  Dacians. 

Segeste,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  S.E.  of  Portus 
Delphini. 

SEGESVAR,  in  Geography.  See  Schesburg. 

SEGETICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Myfia,  or  of  Moefia,  of  which  Craffus  gained  pofleflion, 
according  to  Dion  Caflius. 

SEGEZ,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  lakes  Sig  and  Vig,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Olonetz. 

SEGGARS,  in  the  ManufaSure  of  porcelain  and  pottery, 
are  cafes  formed  of  coarfer  clays,  but  which  are  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  required  heat  without  fufion ; in  which  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  earthenware  are  baked.  See  Porcelain 
and  Pottery. 

SEGGERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SEGIDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Celtiberia.  Steph. 
Byz.  and  Strabo. 

SEGILMESSA,  in  Geography.  See  Sugulmessa. 

SEGISA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Tarragonenfis,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
ri ft  ani. 

SEGISAMA,  and  Segifama  Julia , a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  depending  upon  the  Vaccseans,  according 
to  Ptolemy.  It  was  fituated  S.  of  Lacobriga,  and  E.  of 
Pallentia. 

SEGLINGE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  6o°  14'.  E.  loner. 
20°  30'. 

SEGLORA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ; 
25  miles  E.  of  Gothenburg. 

SEGMENT  of  a Circle,  in  Geometry,  a part  of  a circle, 
comprehended  between  an  arc  and  its  chord  ; or,  it  is  a part 
of  a circle  comprehended  between  a right  line  lefs  than  a 
femi-diameter,  and  part  of  the  circumference. 

Thus  the  portion  AFBA  (Plate  XIII.  Geometry , 
jig.  13.)  comprehended  between  the  arc  AFB  and  the 
chord  A B,  is  a fegment  of  the  circle  A B F D,  &c. ; fo  is 
alfo  A D B A a fegment  comprehended  between  the  arc 
A D B and  the  chord  A B. 

As  it  is  evident  every  fegment  of  a circle  muft  either  be 
greater  or  lefs  than  a femicircle,  the  greater  part  of  the  circle 
cut  off  by  a chord,  i.  e.  the  part  greater  than  a femicircle, 
is  called  the  greater  fegment,  as  A F B ; and  the  leffer  part, 
or  the  part  lefs  than  a femicircle,  the  leffer  fegment,  as 
A D B,  &c. 

The  angle  which  the  chord  A B makes  with  a tangent 
L B,  is  called  the  angle  of  a fegment . It  is  demonftrated, 
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that  the  angle  included  by  a tangent  to  a circle  and  a chord, 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contadt  is  equal  to  the  angle  in  the 
alternate  fegment. 

Some  alfo  call  the  two  mixed  angles  comprehended  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  chord  and  the  arc,  angles  of 
the  fegment ; but  thofe  are  in  reality  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  chord  and  tangent. 

Segment,  single  in  the.  See  Angle. 

Segments,  Similar.  See  Similar. 

The  height  of  a fegment  D E,  and  half  its  bafe,  or  chord, 
A E,  being  given,  to  find  the  area  of  the  fegment.  Find 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  On  this  defcribe  a circle,  and 
draw  the  bafe  of  the  fegment  A B ; draw  the  radii  A C, 
B C ; and  find  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  arc  A D B. 
From  the  diameter  had,  and  its  ratio  to  the  periphery,  find 
the  periphery  itfelf ; and  from  the  ratio  of  the  periphery  to 
the  arc  A D B,  and  the  periphery  itfelf,  find  the  length  of 
the  arc  A D B.  This  done,  find  the  area  of  the  fedtor 
A D B C A ; and  that  of  the  triangle  AC  B.  Laftly,  fub- 
tradl  the  triangle  from  the  fedtor,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
area  of  the  fegment. 

If  the  area  of  the  greater  fegment  B F A were  required, 
the  triangle  A C B mull  be  added  to  the  fedlors  A C F and 
B C F.  For  other  methods  of  finding  the  area  of  a fegment 
of  a circle,  we  refer  to  Hutton’s  Menfuration,  p.  133,  &c. 

Segment  of  a Sphere , is  a part  of  a fphere  terminated  by 
a portion  of  its  furface,  and  a plane  which  cuts  it  off,  palling 
fomewhere  out  of  the  centre.  This  is  more  properly  called 
a fe 81011  of  a fphere. 

The  bafe  of  fuch  a fegment,  it  is  evident,  is  always  a circle 
whofe  centre  is  in  the  axis  of  the  fphere. 

The  folid  content  of  a fegment  of  a fphere  is  found,  by 
multiplying  the  furface  of  the  whole  fphere  by  the  altitude 
of  the  fegment,  and  then  dividing  the  product  by  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fphere,  and  to  the  quotient  adding  the  area 
of  the  bafe  of  the  fegment : or,  if  it  be  lefs  than  a hemi- 
fphere,  thus ; take  the  altitude  of  the  fegment  from  the  radius 
of  the  fphere,  and  by  the  difference  multiply  the  area  of  the 
bafe  of  the  fegment,  and  fubtradl  this  produdl,  from  that 
which  will  arile  by  multiplying  the  femi-axis  of  the  fphere 
into  the  convex  furface  of  the  fegment ; then  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  3,  and  the  quotient  is  the  folidity  fought. 

The  latter  method  fuppofes  the  axis  of  the  fphere  to 
be  given ; if  not,  it  may  be  found  thus ; let  the  altitude 
of  the  fegment  be  called  a,  and  its  femidiameter,  s,  then  will 

a : s ::  s : — ; add  — to  a,  and  that  lhall  give  the  axis  fought. 

See  Frustum,  and  Sphere. 

Segment,  Re/ijlance  of  a.  See  Resistance. 

Segment  is  fometimes  alfo  extended  to  the  parts  of  ellip- 
fes,  and  other  curvilinear  figures. 

Segments,  Line  of.  On  Gunter’s  feet  or  there  are 
ufually  two  lines,  called  lines  of  fegments  ; they  are  numbered 
with  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  lie  between  the  lines  of  fines,  and 
thofe  of  fuperficies.  They  reprefent  the  diameter  of  a circle, 
fo  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  as  that  a right  line  drawn 
through  thofe  parts,  and  normal  to  the  diameter,  lhall  cut  the 
circle  into  two  fegments,  of  which  the  greater  lhall  have  that 
proportion  to  the  whole  circle,  which  the  parts  cut  have  to 
one  hundred. 

Segment- Leaver,  a denomination  given  by  botanifts  to 
thofe  leaves  that  are  cut  and  divided  into  many  Ihreds,  or 
llices,  as  fennel,  &c. 

SEGMENTUM,  among  the  Romans,  an  ornament  of 
lace  ufed  by  the  women  on  their  Ihoulders,  which,  according 
to  fome,  refembled  our  Ihoulder-knots. 

Segmenta  were  likewife  a kind  of  teffellated  or  Mofaic 


pavements,  made  up  of  pieces  of  various  lhapes  and  colours, 
but  which  had  an  uniform  and  regular  arrangement. 

SEGMOIDAL  Valves,  in  Anatomy , are  little  valves  of 
the  pulmonary  artery ; thus  called  from  their  refembling 
fegments  of  circles,  but  more  ufually  called  femilunar  valves . 

SEGNA,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Morlachia, 
on  the  coall  of  the  Adriatic,  declared  a free  port,  and 
eredled  into  a bilhopric  by  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.,  in  the 
year  1785.  It  is  a free  town,  under  the  protedlion  of 
Aultria.  The  city  is  ill  built,  woife  paved,  and  weakly 
fortified.  It  lies  on  the  brink  of  the  fea,  on  a foundation 
of  concreted  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  a narrow  valley,  fur- 
rounded  by  marble  hills.  Segna  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formerly  fituated  almoft  three  miles  farther  from  the  valley, 
on  a fpot  where  are  found  traces  of  ancient  habitations  and 
funeral  monuments.  The  fea  feems  to  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  as  far  as  the  city,  which  flood  on  the 
fide  of  a hill,  and  formed  a tolerable  harbour.  The  walls 
of  this  city  were  not  conftrudled  before  the  16th  century; 
and  this,  together  with  other  circumltances,  affords  a 
further  proof  that  Segna  does  not  occupy  the  feite  of  the 
ancient  Senia.  The  wind  from  the  mountains  fometimes 
blows  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  is  dangerous  in  winter  to 
encounter  it  in  the  flreet.  Horfes  loaded  with  fait  are  fre- 
quently thrown  down  in  the  market-place  of  Segna ; and 
the  roofs  of  houfes,  though  covered  with  heavy  Hones,  are 
removed.  When  hurricanes  occur,  the  {hips  that  happen 
to  be  in  the  harbour  run  the  greatell  rifle  of  being  loft  ; nor 
are  they  preferved  without  great  labour  and  expence.  The 
fea  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Segna,  oppofite  to  the 
valley,  is  hardly  ever  calm ; but  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
perils  and  difafters,  the  inhabitants  had,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  fifty  merchant-lhips  at  fea ; and 
they  acquired  wealth  by  exporting  the  corn,  wood,  wax, 
honey,  tar,  and  iron  of  the  Turkifh  ftate,  on  which  they 
border,  as  well  as  the  timber  felled  in  the  ancient  forefts  of 
Vilebich  ; and  by  importing,  befides  many  other  articles  of 
merchandize,  fait,  oil,  and  wine,  for  the  fupply  of  the  in- 
terior provinces.  At  length,  however,  the  inconvenience 
of  their  fituation  difconcerted  their  marine  and  commercial 
enterprifes,  fo  that  at  prefent  Segna  has  but  few  Ihips  be- 
longing to  it.  Another  damage  was  fuftained  by  this  city, 
in  confequence  of  the  regulation  made  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  in  1741,  which  deprived  it  of  60,000  florins  a-year 
in  money,  40,000  ells  of  cloth,  and  20,000  meafures  of 
grain,  given  yearly  by  the  emperor  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Segna,  who  were  a warlike  people,  and  formed  a kind  of 
barrier  againft  the  Turks  on  that  fide.  When  the  Auftrian9 
took  the  country  of  Lika  from  the  Turks,  and  formed  all 
the  inhabitants  into  militia,  Segna  loft  its  importance.  The 
foil  is  fo  unprodudlive,  that,  with  the  utmofl  labour,  it 
fupplies  fcarcely  provifions  fufficient  for  two  months  in  the 
year ; and  they  are  under  a neceffity  of  procuring  water  from 
a fpring  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles.  The  population 
of  Segna  is  at  prefent  computed  at  lefs  than  7000  ; and  yet 
the  people,  amidft  all  their  difadvantages,  manifeft  a civility 
and  politenefs  of  manners,  which  are  not  met  with  in  any 
other  place  of  the  Aultrian  coall,  nor  even  among  the  Ve- 
netian fubjedts  of  thefe  parts.  N.  lat.  450  4'.  E.  long. 
*5°  3'- 

SEGNI,  Bernardo,  in  Biography , an  early  Italian 
hiftorian  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Florence  about 
the  clofe  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Padua, 
where  he  purfued  with  great  afiiduity  the  ftudy  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He  then  engaged  in  legal 
purfuits,  which  were  interrupted  by  a commiflion  from  his 
father  to  manage  fome  commercial  bufinefs  at  Aquila.  Re- 
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turning  to  Florence,  he  was  employed  in  public  affairs  by 
the  republic,  and  by  duke  Cofmo,  who  in  1541  fent  him 
on  an  embaffy  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
was,  in  1542,  appointed  conful  of  the  univerfity  of  Flo- 
rence, then  in  very  high  reputation.  He  wrote  a hiftory 
of  Florence  from  the  year  1527  to  1555,  which  in  every 
refpedt  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  belt  productions  of  the 
age.  It  was  feen  by  no  one  during  his  life,  and  was  not 
printed  till  the  year  1713,  v/hen  it  appeared,  together  with 
a life  of  Niccolo  Capponi,  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  Segni’s 
uncle.  This  writer  likewife  tranflated  into  the  Italian  lan- 
guage feveral  treatife.s  of  Ariltotle,  which  were  printed  at 
Florence  in  1549 — 50.  He  died  in  1559* 

Segni,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
the  fee  of  a bilhop,  under  the  pope.  Organs  are  faid  to 
have  been  invented  in  this  town  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Rome. 

Segni,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Gaul,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  occupied  a territory,  which  is  the  fcite  of 
a fmall  town,  called  “ Sinei,”  or  “ Signei,”  on  the  frontier 
of  Namur,  and  to  have  founded  it. 

SEGNITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg,  on  the  Maine  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Wurzburg. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Anfpach  ; 
4 miles  S.W.  of  Maynbernheim. 

SEGNO,  Ital.,  in  Mufic,  a ffgn  or  mark  of  reference, 
for  the  repetition  of  any  itrain,  or  portion  of  a ftrain.  It  is 
ufually  an  S,  the  initial  of  Jignum  or  fegno,  dotted  on  each 
fide,  thus  ; of  more  ufe  in  rondeaux  than  in  any  other 
movements.  The  lharp  natural  q,  and  flat  b,  are  acci- 
dentalfigns,  as  is  the  diefis  X , or  double  lharp.  The  paufe, 
or  corona  p\,  is  a fegno  di  filentio,  as  well  as  a final  terminating 
fign.  (See  all  thefe  terms  under  their  feveral  heads.) 
The  is  likewife  ufed  in  canons  and  catches  written  on 
one  line,  to  mark  the  places  where  the  feveral  parts 
come  in. 

SEGO,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  fituated  on  the  Joliba  or  Niger. 
Mr.  Park,  whofe  death  we  have  now  reafon  to  lament,  ar- 
rived at  this  city  in  his  firlt  African  expedition  ; and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  it.  He  fays, 
that  it  confiits,  properly  fpeaking,  of  four  divifions  or 
quarters,  two  on  each  fide  of  the  water,  and  each  of  them 
furrounded  by  a mud  wall ; fo  that  they  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  four  diftindt  towns.  The  two  divifions  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  are  called  “ Sego  Korro”  and  “ Sego 
Boo  and  thofe  on  the  fouth  bank  are  called  “ Sego  Soo 
Korro”  and  “ Sego  See  Korro.”  The  houfes  are  built  of 
clay,  and  have  flat  roofs  ; but  fome  of  them  have  two  ftories, 
and  many  are  white-walhed.  Befides  thefe  buildings, 
Moorilh  mofques  are  feen  in  every  quarter.  Thefe  objefts, 
with  the  numerous  boats  on  the  river,  a crowded  population, 
and  the  cultivated  ftate  of  the  furrounding  country,  formed 
altogether  a profpedt  of  civilization  and  magnificence,  which 
our  traveller  little  expefted  to  find  in  the  bofom  of  i^rica. 
From  the  belt  inquiries  he  could  make,  he  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  Sego  contained  altogether  about  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  king  of  Bambara  conflantly  refides  in  the 
largeit  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Sego  See  Korro  ; he  em- 
ploys a great  many  Haves  in  conveying  people  over  the 
river  ; and  the  money  thus  obtained,  though  the  fare  is  only 
ten  cowries  for  each  perfon,  furnifhes  a confiderable  annual 
revenue  to  the  king.  The  boats  on  the  Niger  are  of  a An- 
gular conffrudlion,  each  of  them  being  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  two  large  trees,  rendered  concave,  and  joined  together, 
not  fide  by  fide,  but  lengthways ; the  junftion  being  ex- 
actly acrofs  the  middle  of  the  boat.  They  are,  therefore, 
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very  long,  and  difproportionately  narrow  ; for  Mr.  Park 
obferved  in  one  of  them  four  horfes  and  a great  many 
people,  croffing  from  a ferry.  It  was  at  a village  near 
this  city  that  Mr.  Park  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  take  up 
his  abode ; but  the  inhabitants  being  indifpofed,  either 
from  averfion  or  from  fear,  to  accommodate  him  with 
lodging  and  entertainment,  he  was  under  a necefiity  of  fhel- 
tering  himfelf,  in  a ftorm  of  thunder  and  rain,  under  a tree. 
For  an  account  of  the  hoipitable  treatment  he  received  on 
this  occafion  from  a poor  Negro  woman,  lee  the  article 
Africa.  When  he  received,  on  the  third  day  of  his  abode, 
an  order  from  the  king  to  depart  from  the  vicinity  of  Sego, 
Manfeng  (the  king) . wifhing  to  relieve  a white  man  in  dif- 
trefs,  fent  him  5000  cowries,  to  enable  him  to  purchafe 
provifions  in  the  courie  of  his  journey.  The  meffenger 
added,  that  if  Park’s  intentions  were  to  proceed  to  Jenne, 
he  had  orders  to  accompany  him  as  a guide  to  Sanfanhing, 
Sego  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  140  10'  30".  W.  long.  2°  2&. 

SEGOBRIGA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Segorbe. 

SEGODUNUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtics,  belonging 
to  the  people  called  “ Rutani,”  or  “ Ruteni,”  according 
to  Ptolemy.  In  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  it  is  called  “ Se- 
godum  j”  and  it  afterwards  took  the  name  of  “ Rutena,” 
or  “ Ruteni,”  and  at  length  that  of  Rhodez. 

SEGOLTA  Rex,  one  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  ufually 
anfwering  to  our  femicolon,  and  marked  witli  three  points 
over  a letter,  thus  (■.-)  or  (.•.) 

SEGONTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  Tarragonenfis,  upon  the  route  from  Emerita  to  Sara- 
goffa,  between  Cafada  and  Arcobrega,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

Segqntia  Paramica,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarra- 
gonenfis, belonging  to  the  people  called  “ Varduli.” 

SEGONTIACI,  a people  of  the  ifle  of  Albion,  who 
inhabited  with  the  Trmobantes,  and  were  of  the  number  of 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  Csefar. 

SEGONZAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Cognac  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Cognac.  The 
place  contains  2549,  and  the  canton  12,386  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  222^  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

SEGOR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  Pentapolis,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Dead  fea. 
It  efcaped  the  deftruftion  of  the  four  other  towns  of  the 
Pentapolis.  Its  firil  name  was  “ Bala ;”  but  Lot  having 
obtained  permifiion  to  flee  from  Sodom,  called  it  Segor,  or 
the  little  town. 

SEGORBE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  agreeably 
fituated  in  a very  fertile  vale,  abounding  in  grain  and  in 
fruit,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  there  takes  that 
of  Murviedro  or  Morviedro.  Its  population  confifts  of 
1200  families,  or  about  6000  fouls.  Some  people  relying 
on  the  fimilarity  of  names,  pretend  that  this  is  the  ancient 
“ Segobriga,”  which  we  find  on  many  Roman  medals ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  place  that  ancient  town  in  Cailile  j 
and  others  in  Aragon.  Segorbe  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  to  Valencia,  the  diocefe  of  which  comprehends  42  pa- 
rilhes.  The  clergy  of  its  cathedral  are  compofed  of  four 
dignitaries,  ten  canons,  twenty-four  beneficiaries,  and 
thirty-three  chaplains.  The  town  has  four  convents  of 
monks,  a convent  of  nuns,  a feminary,  a hofpital,  five  her- 
mitages, oratories  or  chapels ; a provifor,  who  is  at  once 
official  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocefe ; nine  gates,  and 
fix  fquares.  It  abounds  in  fountains,  three  of  which  are 
public,  and  about  forty  in  private  houfes.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1245,  by  James  I.,  king  of  Aragon, 
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The  cathedral  church  has  fome  paintings  of  the  fchool  of 
v Joannez,  and  of  that  of  Ribalta.  The  church  of  the  con- 
vent of  nuns  is  of  good  architecture,  and  has  fome  good 
paintings.  The  feminary  is  kept  in  the  ancient  houfe  of  the 
Jefuits.  Antonio  Ximen,  a poet  in  the  commencement  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  Juan  Valero,  a theologian  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  were  born  in  this  town.  At 
a quarter  of  a league  from  Segorbe  Hands  the  Carthufian 
monaitery  of  Vel  de  Chrifto,  founded  by  the  infant  don 
Martin,  l'on  and  fuccelfor  of  Peter  IV.,  king  of  Aragon. 
Here  are  fome  good  paintings  by  Vergara,  Camaron,  Da- 
nofo,  Joannez,  and  Orrante.  The  monks  have  eitablilhed 
a paper  manufactory  at  Altura,  a village  of  about  1500  in- 
habitants, which  belongs  to  them,  and  which  is  at  a quarter 
of  a league’s  diftance  between  their  monaitery  and  Segorbe. 
N.  lat.  390  58'.  W.  long.  o°  39'. 

SEGORTIALACTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis,  which  belonged  to  the 
Arevacae.  Ptolemy. 

SEGOSA,  a town  of  Gaul,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine  between  Aqs  and  Bourdeaux.  It  is  now  the 
place  called  “ Efcoufle.” 

SEGOSTAEVO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Kolivan  ; 44  miles  W.  of  Krafnoiarfk. 

SEGOVELLAUNI,  or  Segalauni,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a people  of  the  interior  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone.  Pliny. 

SEGOVIA,  a town  of  Hither  Spain,  fouth  of  Cauca  ; 
famous  for  its  aqueduct,  laid  to  have  been  conftruCted  in 
the  time  of  Trajan. 

Segovia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
which  in  the  arrangement  of  its  buildings  exhibits  the 
figure  of  a ihip,  with  the  Hern  to  the  eait,  and  the  prow  to 
the  weft,  commanding  an  immenfe  rock,  and  appearing 
buried  between  two  deep  vallies,  one  lying  to  the  north, 
and  the  other  to  the  fouth.  The  firit  is  watered  by  a 
ttream,  called  Clamares,  which  forms  a junction  with  the 
Erofma,  that  waters  the  laft,  on  which  are  five  handfome 
bridges.  This  river,  whofe  banks  are  clothed  with  wood, 
formerly  bore  the  name  of  Areva,  whence  the  appellation 
of  Arevaci  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  vallies. 
The  city  is  furrounded  with  walls ; and  a range  of  towers, 
at  equal  diftances,  is  planted  on  the  ramparts.  The  number 
of  houfe3  has  been  eftimated  at  5000,  but  the  population 
does  not  exceed  10,000  fouls.  The  ftreets  are  almoft  all 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  irregularly  paved.  The  four 
fuburbs  are  on  more  even  ground,  and  contain  feveral  manu- 
factories. Segovia  is  the  fee  of  a biihop,  fuffragan  of  the 
archbiihop  of  Toledo,  whofe  diocefe  includes  the  cathedral 
chapter  of  Segovia,  the  collegiate  chapter  of  St.  Ildefonfo, 
and  438  parilhes.  The  cathedral  chapter  is  compofed  of 
8 dignities,  37  canons,  7 prebends,  and  19  fub-prebends ; 
and  befides  thefe,  23  chaplains  are  attached  to  the  church. 
In  Segovia  are  reckoned  24  parilhes,  a chapel  of  eafe,  and 
21  convents  for  both  fexes.  This  city  is  the  refidence  of 
the  intendant  of  the  diftrict,  which  affumes  its  name ; and 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  a corregidor,  an  alcade,  and 
a fixed  number  of  regidors.  Here  are  a ftatiitical  fociety, 
the  members  of  which  allume  the  title  of  “ friends  of  the 
country  and  a military  fchool,  deftined  for  the  inftruCtion 
of  young  engineers.  Segovia  was  once  a commercial  and 
opulent  town,  eminently  diftinguilhed  for  its  cloth  and 
woollen  manufactures  5 and  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
44,100  quintals  of  wool  were  confumed  in  the  looms  of  this 
town,  and  that  34,199  perfons  were  employed  by  them; 
but  its  manufactures  and  trade  declined,  fo  that,  in  the 
1 8th  century,  the  fabrication  of  fluffs  and  cloths  employed 
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no  more  than  120  looms,  in  which  only  4318  quintals  of 
wafhed  wool  were  confumed.  Between  40  and  50  years 
ago,  this  manufacture  revived ; and  in  1790  there  was  an 
addition  of  63  looms,  which  employed  800  or  900  quintals  of 
wool,  and  afforded  occupation  to  2400  manufacturers. 
This  city  has  ftill  a manufactory  of  delf-ware,  but  it  is  of 
little  importance.  Among  its  public  edifices  we  may 
reckon  the  mint,  producing  at  prefent  only  copper,  which 
is  a handfome  buildings  conftruCted  in  the  15th  century  by 
Henry  IV.,  and  in  part  re-edified  by  Philip  II. : its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  by  hydraulic  machines  ; — the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  with  a fubterraneous  chapel ; — the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  ; — the  town-houfe,  the  front  of  which  has 
two  compartments,  with  Ample  Doric  pillars,  arranged  in 
double  rows,  and  on  each  fide  a tower  fupported  on  a piazza 
by  ten  columns  ; — the  church  of  the  Jeronimites  of  Parral ; 
— the  cathedral  church,  which  prefents  a mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Grecian  architecture,  though  conftruted  in  the  16th 
century,  with  the  principal  altar  of  marble,  and  having  in 
the  middle  a filver  ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  and  feveral  other 
ornaments ; — and  the  alcazar,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
Caftilian  kings,  bearing  the  charaters  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, where  Alphonfo  the  Wife  compofed  his  aftronomica! 
tables,  and  in  which  are  apartments  fretted  with  mofaic 
work,  ftill  frelh  ; and  a feries  of  52  ftatues  of  painted  wood, 
and  each  bearing  an  appropriate  infcription.  The  nobleft 
monument  of  Segovia  is  its  aquedut,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred by  fome  writers  to  a very  remote  antiquity,  and 
afcnbed  to  the  architects  who  built  the  Egyptian  temple  of 
Serapis ; but  which  much  more  probably  originated  with 
the  Romans,  at  an  unafcertained  period,  but  perhaps  with 
the  authority  of  Licinius,  Larcius,  or  Trajan.  The  ma- 
terials are  of  rough  free-ftone.  It  commences  at  a large 
ftone  bafon,  (about  50  paces  from  the  town,)  from  whence 
it  receives  the  water,  which  it  conveys  through  an  open 
canal  towards  the  fouth.  At  its  origin  the  fabric  is  erected 
on  a long  range  of  75  arches,  of  which  the  firft  is  14  feet 
6 inches  in  height ; the  laft,  which  is  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Francifco,  is  33  feet  6 inches.  At  this  point'  begins  a 
double  row  of  arches,  fupported  one  over  the  other,  which 
run  in  the  diretion  of  eaft  and  weft,  and  crofs  the  valley 
and  the  place  of  Azoquejo  ; of  thefe  the  greateft  elevation 
is  80  feet  10  inches.  The  whole  range  comprehends  159 
arches,  fupported  on  pilafters,  moft  of  which  meafure  6 feet 
1 1 inches  in  the  front  furface,  and  9 feet  4 inches  on  the  in- 
terior fide.  The  aquedut  terminates  at  the  alcazar,  after 
having  diftributed  the  greater  part  of  the  water  through 
different  quarters  of  the  town.  In  modern  times,  this  noble 
work  of  Roman  architecture  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
ereCtion  of  feveral  houfes  on  its  pilafters,  a difpofition  highly 
injurious  to  the  majefty  of  the  original  edifice.  It  is  built  of 
fquare  ftones,  which  are  placed  one  on  the  other,  without 
any  appearance  of  cement.  Segovia  was  the  native  place 
of  Alphonfo  de  Ledefma,  a good  poet,  who  flourifhed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  laft  century  ; of  Domenico  Soto, 
the  fon  of  a gardener,  who  publiflred  an  eflay  “ De  Juftitia. 
et  Jure,”  two  books  “ De  Natura  et  Gratia,”  and  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  At  Se- 
govia was  alfo  born  the  Jefuit  Francis  Ribera,  who  died  at 
Salamanca  in  1391,  well  known  for  the  erudition  and  acu- 
men difplayed  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  minor  prophets. 
Segovia  is  diftant  46  miles  N.N.W.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat. 
410  3'.  W.  long.  40  i\ 

Segovia,  Nueva,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Lu$on, 
founded  in  1598,  the  fee  of  a biihop,  defended  by  a fort  and 
a garrifon  ; fituated  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  ; 350 
miles  N.  of  Manilla.-— Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro* 
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vince  of  Nicaragua  ; 70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leon.  N.  lat. 
1 30  30'.  W.  long.  89°  56'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  government  of  Caraccas,  and  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1552  ; 130  miles  S.W.  of 
Caraccas.  N.  lat.  8°  50'.  W.  long.  68°  16'. 

Segovia,  Nueva,  or  Fare,  a river  of  Mexico,  iq  the  pro- 
vince of  Colta  Rica,  which  runs  into  the  Spanifh  Main,  N. 
lat.  1 30  10'.  W.  long.  83°  5'. 

SEGRA,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  the  N.  part  of 
Catalonia,  and  joins  the  Ebro,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon, 
near  Mequinez. 

SEGRA1S,  John  Regnault  de,  in  Biography,  a man 
of  letters,  was  born  of  a good  family  at  Caen,  in  1624.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church,  but  a courtier,  charmed  with  the 
fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation,  carried  him  to  Paris  when 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  placed  him  with 
Mademoifelle  de  Montpeniier,  who  firft  gave  him  the  title  of 
her  almoner  in  ordinary,  and  then  of  her  gentleman  in  ordinary. 
He  became  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  lyric  and  paf- 
toral  poetry,  and  in  1656  he  publifhed  a colledfion  of  pieces 
of  this  kind,  together  with  fome  little  ftories  called  “ Nou- 
velles  Fran$oifes,”  by  which  he  obtained  confiderable  repu- 
tation. He  was  thought  to  have  been  particularly  happy  in 
his  Eclogues,  in  which  he  attempted  to  unite  elegance  with 
the  fimplicity  appropriate  to  his  fubjedt.  He  aimed  at  a 
higher  drain  in  his  metrical  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  iEneid, 
which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  though  it  was  not 
free  from  faults,  which  were  heavy  drawbacks  on  its  merit. 
The  reputation  of  Segrais  gave  him  admi(lion,in  theyear  1662, 
into  the  French  Academy.  Is  1672  he  quitted  Mademoifelle 
de  Montpenfier,  and  was  domedicated  with  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  whom  he  aflided  with  his  advice  and  corredfion  in 
the  compofition  of  her  romance  of  “ Zayde,”  and  he  en- 
gaged his  friend  the  learned  Huet  to  prefix  to  it  his  Diflerta- 
tion  on  Romances.  He  at  length  retired  to  his  native  city, 
and  married  a rich  heirefs,  who  was  his  coufin.  Being  now 
at  his  eafe,  and  fomewhat  incommoded  with  deafnefs,  he  de- 
clined engaging  in  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  ob- 
ferving  that  experience  had  taught  him  that  at  court  both 
good  eyes  and  good  ears  are  requifite.  He  collected  the  dif- 
perfed  members  of  the  academy  of  Caen,  and  gave  them  an 
apartment  to  meet  in.  He  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  76. 
After  his  death,  there  appeared  his  tranflation  of  Virgil’s 
“ Georgies,”  and  a mifcellany  of  anecdotes  and  literary 
opinions. 

SEGRE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Angers.  The  place  contains  558,  and 
the  canton  9247  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kilio- 
metres,  in  15  communes. 

SEGREANT,  a term  ufed  in  Heraldry  for  a griffon, 
when  drawn  in  a leaping  polture,  and  difplaying  his  wings, 
as  if  ready  to  fly. 

SEGREGATA,  Polygamia,  in  Botany,  the  laft  order 
of  the  clafs  Syngeneja,  in  which  the  flowers  are  doubly  com- 
pound, each  floret,  or  affemblage  of  florets,  having  a partial 
calyx. 

SEGRO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 
IO  miles  N.E.  of  Manfredonia. 

SEGS,  in  Rural  Economy,  provincially  the  name  applied 
to  fedges,  or  fedge-grafs. 

SEGSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Hasfurt. 

SEGUATANEIO.  See  Chequetan. 

SEGUE,  in  Italian  Mujic,  is  often  found  before  aria, 
coro,  allelujah,  amen,  Ike.  to  acquaint  performers  that  fuch 
movements  immediately  follow  the  laft  bar  of  the  preceding 


piece,  over  or  after  which  fuch  notice  is  written.  But  if  the 
words  fi  piace,  or  ad  libitum,  are  added,  they  imply  that  fuch 
movements  may  be  performed  or  not,  at  pleafure. 

SEGUENZA,  Ital.  in  Ecclejajical  Mujic,  is  a kind  of 
Tynan  fung  in  the  Roman  church,  generally  in  profe.  The 
feguenze  are  generally  fung  after  the  Gradual,  immediately 
before  the  Gofpels,  and  fometimes  in  the  vefpers  before  the 
Magnificat.  They  were  formerly  more  ufed  than  at  prefent. 
The  Romifh  church  has  retained  three  feguenze,  called  by  the 
Italians,  li  tre  feguenze  dell ’ anno  : which  are,  “ Lauda  Sion 
falvatorem,”  &c.  ; “ Vittima  pafchali  laudes,”  See.  “ Veni 
Sanfte  Spiritus.”  Thefe  are  fung,  in  many  places,  to  figura- 
tive mufic.  There  is  alfo  one  beginning  “ Dies  irre,  dies 
ille,”  in  the  funeral  fervice,  which  has  been  admirably  fet  by 
all  the  great  compofers  a cappella  of  Italy,  and  among  the 
Catholics  of  Germany. 

SEGUIERIA,  in  Botany , named  by  Linnseus  in  honour 
of  his  friqnd  and  correfpondent  John  Francis  Seguier,  fecre- 
tary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Nifmes,  in  Languedoc, 
who  was  the  author  of  an  excellent  and  original  work,  enti- 
tled Plania  Veronenfes,  publifhed  in  two  volumes  oftavo,  in 
the  year  1745,  ancl to  which  a third  fupplementary  volume 
was  added  in  1754.  Seguier  died  in  1784. — Loefl.  It.  191. 
Linn.  Gen.  272.  Schreb.  364.  Jacq.  Amer.  176.  Willd, 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1219.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  JufT.  440. 
Lamarck  Ditft.  v.  7.  52.  Loureir.  Cochinoh.  341. — Clafs 
and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fpreading,  permanent, 
of  five,  oblong,  coloured,  concave  leaves.  Cor.  none.  Stam* 
Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  fpreading,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  flattifh.  PiJ.  Germen  fuperior, 
oblong,  comprefled,  membranous  at  the  top,  thicker  on 
one  fide  ; ftyle  very  fhort,  at  the  thicker  fide  of  the  germen  • 
ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  augmented  by  a 
very  large  wing,  thicker  on  the  ftraight  fide,  with  three 
fmaller  wings  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe,  of  one  cell,  not 
gaping.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  fmooth. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Capfule 
terminated  by  a large  wing,  and  furnifhed  with  fmaller  la- 
teral wings.  Seed  folitary. 

1.  S.  americana.  American  Seguieria.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 

747.  Jacq.  Amer.  170.  “ Pidt.  t.  82.” — Stem  climbing, 

prickly.  Leaves  lanceolate,  emarginate.  Clufters  branched, 
leafy. — Native  of  South  America,  efpecially  in  woods  and 
coppices  about  Carthagena,  flowering  in  September.  The 

Jem  of  this  fhrub  is  generally  twelve  feet  in  height,  with 
very  long,  round,  green  fhining  branches,  by  which  it  is 
fupported.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  ovate,  entire,  fhining, 
with  recurved  prickles.  Flowers  in  terminal  clufters, 
whitifh,  knelling  difagreeably.  The  unripe  fruit  is  faid  to 
refemble  that  of  Securidaca. 

2.  S.  ajatica.  Afiatic  Seguieria.  Loureir.  Cochinch. 
341 — Stem  climbing,  without  prickles.  Leaves  ovate, 
entire.  Clufters  long,  axillary,  terminal. — ..Native  of  woods 
in  Cochinchina.  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  round,  long, 
tough.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ftalks,  rough.  Flqwers 
in  long  terminal  clufters,  whitifh- green,  fcentlefs. 

SEGUIN  Island,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  on  the 
coaft  of  Maine,  in  Cafco  bay. 

SEGULAM,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean.  N.  lat.  530  35L  E.  long.  187°  50'. 

SEGUNTIA  Celtiberum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Celtiberia.  Livy. 

SEGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Uzerche. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  $ 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rhodez. 
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SEGURA,  a town  ©f  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon ; 23  miles  S.E.  of  Daroca. — Alfo,  a river  of  Spain, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Murcia,  10'miles  S.S.E. 
from  Segura  de  la  Sierra,  traverfes  the  province  of  Murcia, 
and  the  fouth  part  of  Valencia,  and  runs  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Alicant. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  Guipufcoa  ; 1 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Sebailian. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Rofmarilhal. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Eitremadura  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Xeres 
de  los  Caballeros. 

Segura  de  la  Frontera,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tlafcala,  built  by  Cortes ; 50  miles  S.  of  Tlaf- 
cala. 

Segura  de  la  Sierra,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia ; 60 
miles  S.W.  of  Chinchilla. 

SEGUS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Argellez. 

Segus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  the 
banks  of  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Sicambri,  according 
to  Caefar  and  Tacitus. 

SEGUSIANI,  the  inhabitants  of  Segufio.  Their 
country,  in  Cifalpine  Tranfpadane  Gaul,  towards  the  fources 
of  the  Duria  Minor,  formed  a fmall  date,  of  which  Cot- 
tius  was  the  only  king  upon  record.  This  prince  retired  to 
the  mountains,  and  efcaped  fubjeftion  to  the  Roman  yoke 
by  his  obfeurity.  But  he  fought  fecurity  in  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  with  this  view  he  flattered  Augultus  by 
afluming  the  name  of  Julius  Cottius.  He  made  many 
efforts  for  rendering  the  paflage  of  the  Alps  pradlicable  in 
that  part  which  he  occupied.  Claudius,  upon  augmenting 
his  fmall  territory,  gave  him  the  name  of  king.  After  his 
death,  Nero  united  this  country  to  the  empire  ; but  the  me- 
mory of  Cottius  was  long  refpedfed  in  the  country  which  he 
governed.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  is, 
about  the  year  370  of  our  era,  the  tomb  of  Cottius  was 
fhewn  at  Seguia.  One  part  of  the  Alps  took  its  name, 
cc  Cottian,”  from  him. 

Segusiani,  or  Secufiani,  a people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
or  Lyonnenfis.  To  the  N.  were  the  CEdui  and  Se- 
quani,  to  the  E.  and  N.  the  Allobroges,  and  to  the  W.  the 
Averni.  Pliny  fays,  that  thefe  people  were  dependent  on 
the  CEdui  in  the  time  of  Casfar ; but  that  they  rendered 
themfelves  independent  under  the  empire  of  Auguftus. 

SEGUSIO,  Suze,  a town  formerly  not  inconfiderable, 
in  Tranfpadane  Gaul,  among  the  mountains,  on  Duria 
Minor.  Under  the  Romans  it  obtained  the  title  of  muni- 
cipal. In  later  times,  its  rulers  were  defignated  by  the  title 
of  marquis.  At  prefent  it  is  comprehended  in  Piedmont. 
Among  other  things  found  in  this  place  is  the  triumphal 
arch  on  which  were  inferibed  the  appellations  of  the  people 
who  were  fubjeft  to  Cottius  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  See 
Segusiani. 

SEGUSTERO,  Sisteron,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
nenfis.  From  its  Celtic  name  we  are  led  to  prefume  that  it 
exifted,  or  at  leaf!  that  its  territory  was  inhabited,  before  the 
Romans  came  into  Provence,  Some  have  thought  that  this 
town  depended  on  the  Avantici. 

SEGWAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in 
Baglara  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Damaun. 

SEHALOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  | 36 
miles  N.  of  Stringapatam. 

SEHAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 3 miles 

W.N.W.  of  Doran. 

SEHAU  RUN  POUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  ca- 
pital of  a circar,  to  which  it  gives  name,  between  the  Jum- 
nah  and  the  Ganges,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi ; 86  miles  N. 


of  Delhi.  N.  lat.  30°  4/.  E.  long.  770  15k — Alfo,  a cir- 
car or  province  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
Thibet,  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  which  divides  it  from 
Sumbul,  on  the  S.  by  the  diftrift  of  Delhi,,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Sirhind,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Jumnah.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Sehaurunpour,  Merett,  and  Hurdwar.  It 
is  about  90  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  nearly  the  fame  from 
N.  to  S. 

SEHESTEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen  ; 54  miles  S.E.  of  Koniglberg. 

SEHIMA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Forikal,  from  its 
Arabic  name ; a genus  of  that  author’s,  feparated  from 
Ifchdmum,  but  apparently  without  fufficient  reafon. 

SEHIRMAN,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Yemen  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Kataba. 

SEHWAN,  a town  of  Seweeftan,  on  the  Sinde  ; 66 
miles  N.E.  of  Nufferpour.  N.  lat.  26°  ch  E.  long;, 
69°  i&. 

SEIAL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeitzan ; 
50  miles  S.E.  of  Ardebil. 

SEJANT  is  a term  ufed  in  Heraldry , when  a lion,  or 
other  beaft,  is  drawn  in  an  efcutcheon,  fitting  like  a cat, 
with  his  fore-feet  ftraight. 

SE JANUS,  At li us,  \n  Biography,  celebrated  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Rome  for  the  tyranny  of  his  adminiftration,  was  a 
native  of  Vulfinii,  in  Etruria.  His  father,  Seius  Strabo,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards  in 
the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius.  JElius,  when  young, 
attached  himfelf  to  Caius  Caefar,  the  grandfon  of  Auguftus. 
After  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  of  Auguftus,  ho 
was  afi'oeiated  with  his  father  in  his  command,  by  Tiberius, 
with  whom  he  rofe  to  great  favour,  and  was  appointed  go- 
vernor to  young  Drufus.  When  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was 
deftroyed  by  fire,  the  emperor,  at  the  time  that  he  declared 
his  intention  of  rebuilding  it,  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  Se- 
janus  before  the  fenate,  on  which  that  fervile  body  decreed 
him  a ftatue,  to  be  placed  in  the  new  edifice.  Having  by 
his  artifices  and  diffimulation  obtained  a complete  afcendancy 
over  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ftrengthen 
the  fabric  of  his  power,  and  pave  the  way  to  higher  ho- 
nours. With  this  view  he  ingratiated  himfelf  as  much  as 
pofiible  with  the  pnetorian  guards,  and  he  created  a great 
perfonal  intereft  in  the  fenate,  by  means  of  his  recommenda- 
tions to  lucrative  places,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fecured  the 
wives  of  many  men  of  high  rank  by  fecreKpromifes  of  mar- 
riage. The  imperial  family  being,  as  he  thought,  a confi- 
derable  obftacle  to  his  projects  of  ambition,  he  determined 
upon  their  deftruftion  ; and  beginning  with  Drufus,  the  foil 
of  the  emperor,  who  had  manifefted  a jealoufy  of  his  in- 
fluence, he  entered  into  a criminal  intrigue  with  his  wife 
Livia,  the  filter  of  Germanicus,  by  means  of  whom  he  was 
fuppofed  to  have  caufed  a flow  poifon  to  be  adminiftered  to 
that  prince,  which  occafioned  his  death.  He  next  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  Tiberius  to  quit  Rome,  and  retire  to  a 
life  of  repofe,  that  the  whole  care  of  government  might  de- 
volve upon  himfelf,  and  that  nothing  fhould  reach  the  em- 
peror’s ears  but  through  a channel  iubjeft  to  his  controul. 
This  he  effected  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius’s  reign, 
and  from  that  moment  Sejanus  was  mafter  of  Rome.  The 
diflike  manifefled  by  the  emperor  to  the  widow  and  family  of 
Germanicus  was  inflamed  by  the  minifter,  till  his  perfecution 
of  them  ended  in  the  banifhment  and  death  of  Agrippina 
and  her  two  fons.  Every  kind  of  homage  was  now  paid  to 
the  minifter,  Rome  was  crowded  with  his  ftatues,  and  the 
fenators  all  vied  with  each  other  in  adulation  of  the  favourite. 
A t length  Tiberius  began  to  be  fufpicious  of  his  defigns, 
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but  for  a time  he  concealed  his  fufpicions  in  his  own  breait, 
and  even  while  under  the  fear  of  danger,  he  conferred  upon 
his  minifter  additional  marks  of  his  favour,  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  confulfhip.  He  however  gradually  withdrew 
from  him  the  tokens  of  his  confidence,  and  finding  that  the 
fymptoms  of  this  change  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  crowds 
that  attended  his  levees,  he  proceeded,  though  with  much 
caution,  to  the  meafures  for  his  deftruftion.  He  now  ap- 
pointed another  commander  of  his  praetorians.  Sejanus, 
knowing  the  extent  of  his  own  guilt,  began  to  be  alarmed  : 
he  called  together  his  friends  and  followers,  and  held  forth 
to  them  the  mod  flattering  promifes,  and  having  increafed 
the  number  of  his  partifans,  formed  a bold  confpiracy,  re- 
folved  by  any  means  to  feize  the  lovereign  power.  A 
powerful  league  was  formed  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and 
great  numbers  of  all  defcriptions,  fenators  as  well  as  mili- 
tary men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among  thefe,  Satrius  Se- 
cundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and  prime  agent  of  the 
minifter,  who,  for  reaions  that  are  not  known,  refolved  to 
betray  his  mafter.  For  this  purpofe  he  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  widow  of 
Drufus,  and  the  mother  of  Germanicus.  When  this  illuf- 
trious  woman,  who  was  highly  eitcemed  by  the  people,  as 
well  as  honoured  by  the  court,  heard  the  particulars,  file 
fent  difpatches  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  her  flaves.  Tibe- 
rius was  aftonifhed,  but  not  at  all  difmayed : the  danger 
prefled,  and  he  determined  to  take  decilive  meafures.  He 
fent  Macro  to  Rome  with  a fpecial  commiflion,  and  giving 
him  ample  powers  that  might  be  adapted  to  all  emergencies. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  before  the  kalends  of 
November,  a report  was  fpread,  that  letters  had  arrived  at 
Rome,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  ftill  farther  the  ho- 
nours of  Sejanus.  The  fenate  was  fummoned  to  meet  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  imperial  palace.  Sejanus  at- 
tended without  delay,  and  a party  of  praetorians  followed 
him.  Macro  met  him  in  the  veftibule  of  the  temple.  He 
approached  the  minifter  with  all  demonftrations  of  profound 
refpedt,  and  taking  him  afide,  told  him  not  to  be  furprifed 
that  he  had  not  received  a letter  from  the  emperor  himfelf, 
but,  fays  he,  I am  this  day  to  deliver  the  emperor’s  orders. 
Sejanus,  elated  with  joy,  expe&ing  fome  unlooked-for  dig- 
nity, entered  into  the  fenate-houfe,  and  Macro  followed. 
He  opened  his  commiflion  by  reading  a long  letter  in  the 
fenate  to  the  confuls  from  Tiberius,  which  concluded  with 
an  order  to  feize  his  perfon  ; inftantly  the  whole  afl'embly 
loaded  with  infults  and  reproaches  the  man  at  whofe  feet 
they  lately  bent,  and  the  people  began  to  throw  down  and  treat 
with  every  indignity  the  ftatues  before  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  offer  facrifices.  His  perfon  was  feized,  and 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  being  accufed  of  high  treafon,  he 
was  condemned  without  a Angle  defender.  On  the  fame  day 
he  was  executed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  A 
maffacre  of  his  relations  took  place,  and  even  his  infant 
children  were  inhumanly  flaughtered.  This  catallrophe 
took  place  in  the  year  31  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  it  fur- 
nifhed  to  Juvenal  a fine  inftance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune, 
of  which  he  took  advantage  in  his  tenth  fatire. 

SEIBERSHOLZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  principality  of  Aichftatt ; 3 miles  N.  of  Aichftatt. 

SEIBERSTORF,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of 
Ebenfurth. 

SEIBO,  or  Zeybo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Domingo. 

SEIBOUSE,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Bona. 

SEICHES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
L»ot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 


tridt  of  Marmande ; fix  miles  N.E.  of  Marmande.  The 
place  contains  1351,  and  the  canton  13,546  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  230  kiliometres,  in  20  communes. — Aifo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Bauge  ; nine 
miles  W.^  of  Bauge.  The  place  contains  1364,  and  the 
canton  9906  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  240  kiliometres, 
in  13  communes. 

SEID  Gender,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Lariftan  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Lar. 

SEIDE'.  See  Saida. 

SEIDENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Culmbach  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Bayreuth. 

SEIDENBERG,  a town  of  Lufatia,  in  which  are  ma- 
nufadtures  of  cloth  and  knit  ftockings  ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Gorlitz. 

SEIDENSCHWANZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflau  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Turnau. 

SEIDENSTETTEN,  or  Seittenstei  tin',  a town 
of  Auftria  ; 9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Waidhoven. 

SEIFERSDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflau ; 5 miles  S.  of  Krottau. 

SEIGH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  15  miles  S. 
of  Bahar, 

SEIGHN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  31  miles 
N.  of  Hagypour. 

SEIGN,  a fortrefs  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  territory  of  Spa- 
latro  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Spalatro. 

SEIGNELAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ycnne  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Auxerre. 

SEIGNEUR,  or  Seignor,  Lord.  See  Sire,  Sieur, 
Monseigneur,  Lord,  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  Dominium,  in  our  Law,  is  ufed  for  a 
manor  or  lordfhip. 

SEIGNORAGE,  or  Seignourage,  a right  or  due  be- 
longing to  a feigneur,  or  lord. 

Seignorage  is  particularly  ufed  for  a duty  belonging  to 
the  prince  for  the  coining  of  money,  called  alfo  coinage, 
(which  fee),  and  in  the  bafer  Latin  monetagium.  See  Re- 
medy for  the  Mafter  of  the  Mint. 

This  duty  is  not  always  the  fame,  but  changes  according 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  prince,  and  the  occafions  of  ftate.  It 
is  in  fome  meafure  for  the  difcharge  of  this  duty  that  alloy 
was  invented ; that  is,  the  mixture  of  other  metals  with 
gold  and  filver. 

Under  our  ancient  kings,  for  every  pound  of  gold  brought 
in  the  mafs  to  be  coined,  the  king’s  duty  was  five  {hillings  ; 
one  (hilling,  and  fometimes  eighteen  pence,  of  which  went 
to  the  mafter  of  the  mint.  Under  Edward  III.  the  feig- 
norage  of  every  pound  weight  of  filver  was  eighteen  penny- 
weight, which  was  then  equivalent  to  a (hilling.  Under 
Henry  V.  the  king’s  feignorage  for  every  pound  of  filver 
was  fifteen  pence.  At  prefent,  the  king  claims  no  feig- 
norage at  all,  but  the  fubjedt  has  his  money  coined  at  the 
public  expence  ; nor  has  the  king  any  advantage  from  it, 
but  what  he  has  by  the  alloy. 

In  France,  under  Philip  Auguftus,  the  feignorage  was 
one-third  of  the  profit  made  by  coining ; St.  Louis  fixed  it 
at  one-fixteenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  money  coined  : 
king  John,  at  three  livres  the  mark  of  gold:  Charles  VII. 
by  reafon  of  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  his  finances,  raifed  it  to 
three-fourths  of  the  value  ; Louis  XIII.  fixed  it  at  fix 
livres  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  gold,  and  ten  fols  the 
mark  of  filver.  Louis  XIV.  took  away  the  right  of  feig- 
norage in  1679,  though  it  was  re-eftabliflied  in  1689,  on 
the  foot  of  feven  livres  ten  fols  the  mark  of  gold,  and 
twelve  fols  fi-x  deniers  the  mark  of  filver. 
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It  mul  be  obferved,  that  for  the  levying  of  this  duty  of 
feignorage,  thejuft  value  of  the  money  is  augmented  by  the 
value  of  the  duty. 

SE1HAN  Dag,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Turkifh 
Armenia  ; 36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Erzerum. 

SEIHOUN,  a river  of  Caramariia,  which  runs  into  the 
Adana,  at  Podendo. 

SEJIAT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir  ; 6 mile's  N.E.  of  Diarbekir. 

SEIKS.  See  Sikhs. 

SEIL,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coalt  of  Scotland.  N. 
lat.  56°  19'.  W.  long.  50  37'. 

SEILA.  See  Zeila. 

SEIL  AND,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the 
coalt  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  70°  20'. 

SEILHAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Tulles  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Tulles.  The  place  contains 
1271,  and  the  canton  11,355  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
237^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

SEILLAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Draguignan. 

SEILLE,  La,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Saone,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Cuifery,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire.— Alio,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Scheldt,  above  Valenciennes. 

SEIM,  in  Agriculture , a term  ufed  by  the  farmers  of 
Cornwall  to  exprefs  a certain  determinate  quantity  of  fea- 
fand,  which  they  ufe  as  manure  to  their  lands. 

They  dredge  this  up  on  the  fea-coails,  and  carry  it  as 
far  towards  the  lands  where  it  is  to  be  ufed,  as  they  can 
by  water.  At  the  landing-place  the  farmers  bring  a train 
ot  horfes  to  receive  it ; each  horfe  carrying  a feim,  that  is, 
a fack  of  it  containing  thirteen  gallons.  The  land-carriage 
of  this  fand,  in  Cornwall  alone,  is  fuppofed  to  coil  thirty- 
two  thoufand  pounds  annually  ; and  yet  the  farmers  find 
abundant  encouragement  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it,  becaufe 
it  is  io  rich  a manure. 

SEIM  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natoha  ; 48  miles  N.N.E.  of  Alah  Sehr. 

SEIMARIEH,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates ; 42  miles  W.  of  Korna. 

SEIME,  a town  of  Nubia,  which  affords  good  water. 
N.  lat.  220  15'.  E.  long.  30°  12'. 

SEIMOUR,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into 
the  Jumna,  70  miles  below  Etayah. 

SEIN,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coail  of  France,  in  the 

department  of  the  Finiilerre,  the  coaits  of  which  are  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  its  rocks  and  (hallows  ; 28  miles 

S.S.E.  of  Ufhant.  N.  lat.  48°  2'.  W.  long.  420  2'. 

SEINE,  La,  a river  of  France,  which  riles  about  two 
leagues  S.  of  Aignay-le-Duc,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote 
d’Or,  and  runs  into  the  Engliih  Channel  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

Seine,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var,  fituated  on  a tongue  of  land,  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; 
3 miles  S.  of  Toulon. 

Seine,  a department  of  the  northern  region  of  France, 
formed  of  the  ifle  of  France,  fituated  in  48°  50'  N.  lat. 
containing  24  fquare  leagues,'  on  452^  kiliometres,  and 
629,763  inhabitants,  and  divided  into  three  circles  or 
diftridts,  20  cantons,  and  79  communes.  The  circles  are  St. 
Denis,  including  36  communes,  and  42,984  inhabitants  ; 
Sceaux,  with  24  communes,  and  39,923  inhabitants ; and 
Paris,  comprehending  12  cantons,  in  one  commune,  and 
546,856  inhabitants.  The  contributions  in  the  I Ith  year 
of  the  French  era,  were  22,499,486  francs,  and  the  ex- 
pences  charged  upon  it  1,819,941  francs  34  cents.  The 
capital  is  Paris.  According  to  Haffenfratz,  its  length 


is  fix  and  breadth  five  French  leagues.  Its  circles  are 
eight,  cantons  17,  and  population  947,472.  This  depart- 
ment is  diverfified  with  plains  and  eminences  ; its  foil  is  of 
various  qualities,  and  in  fome  parts  moderately  fertile.  It 
abounds  with  foffils  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris. 

Seine,  Lower,  a department  of  the  northern  region  of 
France,  formed  of  Roumois  and  the  territories  of  Caux  and 
Bray,  and  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Engliih  Channel, 
on  the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Oife,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  departments  of  the  Eure  and 
the  Calvados,  from  both  which  it  is  molfly  feparated  by  the 
river  Seine.  It  is  fituated  in  490  N.  lat.,  and  contains 
6372^  kiliometres,  or  207  fquare  leagues,  and  642,773 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  five  circles,  50  cantons,  and 
987  communes.  The  circles  are,  La  Havre,  containing 
1x7,735  inhabitants,  in  123  communes ; Y vetot,  with  1 29,222 
inhabitants,  in  202  communes;  Dieppe,  having  106,082 
inhabitants,  in  222  communes ; Neuchatel,  with  82,506  in- 
habitants, in  200  communes ; and  Rouen,  with  207,228  in- 
habitants, in  200  communes.  Its  contributions  in  the  year 
11,  were  9,104,417  fr.  and  expences  570,526  fr.  33  cents. 
Its  capital  is  Rouen.  According  to  Haffenfratz,  its  length 
is  35  and  breadth  30  leagues ; its  number  of  circles  is  feven, 
and  of  cantons  64,  and  its  population  comprehends  536,400 
inhabitants.  This  department  affords  abundance  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  paitures. 

Seine  and  Marne , a department  of  the  fame  region  of 
France  with  the  former,  formed  of  a portion  of  French 
Gatinois,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower  Brie,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  the  Oife  and  the  Aifne,  on 
the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aube, 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  on  the  S. 
by  that  of  the  Loiret,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  departments 
of  the  Loiret,  and  of  the  Seine  and  Oife.  It  contains  6127^ 
kiliometres,  or  300  fquare  leagues,  and  298,815  inhabitants. 
It  is  fituated  in  48°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  is  divided  into  five 
circles,  and  561  communes.  The  circles  are  Melun,  com- 
prehending 55,830  inhabitants,  in  107  communes  ; Coulom- 
miers,  with  49,420  inhabitants,  in  80  communes  ; Meaux, 
having  88,41 1 inhabitants,  in  164  communes  ; Fontainbleau, 
with  57,964  inhabitants,  in  104  communes  ; and  Provins, 
having  47,190  inhabitants,  in  106  communes.  Its  contri- 
butions in  the  nth  year  of  the  French  era,  were  5,126,61 6 
fr.  and  expences  307,848  fr.  33  cents.  The  capital  is 
Melun.  According  to  Haffenfratz,  the  length  of  this 
department  is  32,  and  its  breadth  16  French  leagues;  its 
number  of  circles  is  five,  and  of  cantons  37,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  296,467.  This  department  is  diverfified  with 
forefts,  cultivated  trafts,  and  pailures. 

Seine  and  Oife,  a department  of  the  fame  region  of 
France,  confiding  of  a portion  of  Vexin-Frangais,  of 
Hurepoix,  of  Mantois,  &c.  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  on  the  E.  by  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  the  Loiret,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Eure,  and  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire.  It  contains  5880  kiliometres,  or  286 
fquare  leagues,  and  429,523  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  in 
48°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  divided  into  five  circles,  and  656  com- 
munes. The  circles  are  Mantes,  including  59,209  inha- 
bitants, in  127  communes;  Pontoife,  with  91.068  inha- 
bitants, in  165  communes  ; Verfailles,  having  163,849  >n* 
habitants,  in  195  communes;  Corbeil,  with  56,507  inha- 
bitants, in  96  communes ; and  Etampes,  with  58,890  inha- 
bitants, in  1 1 1 communes.  Its  contributions  in  the  year  1 1, 
were  7.373,68 5 fr.  and  its  expences  448,928  ft.  62  cents. 
The  capital  is  Verfailles,  According  to  Haffenfratz,  the 
length  of  this  department  is  24,  and  its  breadth  18  French 
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leagues.  Its  circles  are  nine,  and  cantons  59,  and  its 
population  471,612.  The  foil  of  the  two  laft  circles  is 
moderately  fertile,  but  the  others  yield  abundance  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  pabures. 

SEINSHEIM,  Markt,  a town  of  Germany,  and  ca- 
pital of  a lordfhip,  united  to  the  country  of  Schwarzenberg  ; 
18  miles  S.E.  of  Wurzburg 

SEIONT,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Menai,  near  Caernarvon. 

SEIR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  mountains 
which  lay  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Dead  fea,  appropriated 
to  them  before  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  land 
of  promife. — Alfo,  a mountain  on  the  frontier  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda  and  that  of  Dan.  Jofh.  iv.  10. 

SEISACHTHEIA,  in  Antiquity,  a public 

facrifice  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  Solon’s  ordinance,  by 
which  the  debts  of  poor  people  were  either  entirely  remitted, 
or  at  leait  the  ihterelf  due  upon  them  leflened,  and  the 
creditors  prevented  from  feizing  upon  the  perfons  of  their 
debtors,  as  had  been  cubomary  before  that  time. 

The  wo>-d  bonifies  the  (baking  off  a burden. 

SEISENBERG,  or  Susonberg,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Carniola  ; 1 1 miles  S.E.  of  Weixelburg. 

SEISENSTA1N,  a town  of  Aultria,  on  the  Danube; 
2 miles  N E.  of  Ips. 

SEISIN,  Seisina,  in  Law,  fignifies  pojfejfton.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  primer  feifin,  for  the  fir  ft  poflefiion,  &c. 

Seifin  is  twofold,  /elfin  in  fad , and  fejn  in  law.  The 
former  is  when  an  adtual  and  corporal  po hellion  is  taken  : 
and  the  latter,  when  fomething  is  done,  which  the  law  ac- 
counted a feifin,  as  an  enrolment. 

This  in  law  gives  a right  to  lands  and  tenements,  though 
the  owner  be  by  wrong  dibeifed  of  them.  He  who  hath  an 
hour’s  poffeffion  quietly  taken,  hath  feifin  de  droit,  iff  de 
claime,  of  which  no  man  may  diheife  him  by  his  own  force 
or  fubtlety,  without  procefs  of  law.  See  Disseisin. 

The  civilians  call  the  latter  civilem  pojfejionem,  and  the 
former  naturalem. 

Seisin,  Livery  of.  See  Livery. 

SEISINA  hahendo,  quia  rex  hahuit  annum,  diem  et  vajlum, 
a writ  that  lies  for  delivery  of  feifin  to  the  lord  of  lands 
or  tenements,  after  the  king,  in  right  of  his  prerogative, 
hath  had  the  year,  day,  and  wafte,  on  a felony  committed. 

SEISINAM  habere  facias.  See  Habere. 

SEISOR.  See  Disseisor. 

SEI3SAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gers  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Auch. 

SEISSEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
birg  ; 1 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Freyberg,  N.  lat.  50°  35'. 
E.  long.  1 3®  27'. 

SE1TAN,  a name  given  by  Avicenna,  and  other  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  to  a fpecies  of  prickly  tree,  often  recom- 
mended in  their  prefer options. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  written  fetan,  fiten , fetah , or 
fetim. 

Pliny  mentions  this  as  a wood  remarkably  durable.  He 
fays  it  grew  mod  plentifully  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  re- 
mained uncorrupted  in  waters.  It  is  called  by  him,  and 
others  of  the  old  Latin  writers,  fpina  nigra,  the  black-thorn  ; 
and  the  durable  nature  of  our  common  floe-tree,  or  black- 
thorn, growing  on  our  hedges,  has  tempted  fome  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  feten,  or  fpina  nigra  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  ^fiis  is  overthrown  by  the  common  account  of  Pliny, 
and'  others,  of  (hip3  being  built  of  this  wood,  the  fmall  fize 
of  our  black-thorn  rendering  it  wholly  impofiible  to  put  it 
to  fuch  ufes. 

Theodotion  is  to  be  underftood  of  this  wood,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  fetah , or  aeanthina . 


It  is  plain,  from  Avicenna,  that  this  fetan , or  feitan , is  no 
other  than  that  lpecies  of  acacia,  which,  from  its  producing- 
our  gum  arabic,  is  called  the  gum  arable  tree. ' 

SEITIL,  in  Commerce,  a wine  meafure  at  Vienna  ; 168 
feitils  --  - 7okopfen  = 40  maafles  = 4 viertels  = an  eimer; 
and  30  eimers  — a dreyliug,  and  32  eimers  = a fuder  of 
wine.  The  contents  ol  a maafs  are  71  \T  French  cubic 
inches,  or  86  gr  Eiiglifh  ditto,  or  3 Eiiglilh  pints  nearly  ; 
fo  that  one  eimer  is  ^ 15  Englifh  gallons. 

SEITSAARI,  in  Geography,  an  iflandofthe  Baltic,  five 
verlls  long,  and  about  halt  as  much  in  breadth,  diilant  95 
verbs  from  St.  Peterfburg,  and  75  from  Vyborg.  The 
fand-banks  here  reach  as  tar  as  to  the  Peterlburg  channel, 
and,  being  invifible  from  their  lying  under  water,  are  fo 
dangerous  in  dark  nights,  that  in  this  place  alone  not  fewer 
vefl'els  have  been  loit  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland  together.  The  Ipnd  is  every  where  unfruittulj 
though  in  fome  of  the  marbles  there  is  a flight  crop  of  hay. 
Great  numbers  of  eels  and  bone  pearch  are  caught  here. 
The  herring  and  teal  fibieries  are  alio  confiderable.  The 
inhabitants  compote  about  20  families.  Here  is  a liglit- 
houie. 

SEITTENHOFF,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola; 
3 miles  N.  ot  Weixelburg. 

SEITZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 6 miles  N.E. 
of  Cilley. 

SEJUR,  a river  of  Syria,  that  rifes  a little  N.  of  Antab, 
and  after  a courfe  of  about  30  miles  through  a plain  deriving 
its  name  from  it,  lofes  it  felt  in  the  earth. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Syria  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Antab. 

SEIX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
riege  ; 7 miles  S.  of  St.  Girorus. 

SEIZE,  Seaze,  or  Seife,  To,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  join 
two  ropes,  or  the  two  ends  ot  one  rope,  together,  See.  by 
feveral  dole  turns  of  fmall  rope,  line,  or  lpun-yarn,  round 
them,  with  two  or  more  crols-turns. 

Throat-feizing,  is  the  firtt  feizing  clapt  on  where  a rope 
or  ropes  crols  each  other ; fee  Rigging,  Plate  N°  n. 
jig.  16,  at  5. 

Middle-J'eizing , is  a feizing  between  a throat  and  end- 
feizing,  as  at  6. 

End-feiAng,  is  a round  feizing  near  the  end  of  a rope,  as 
at  7,  on  the  lame  plate. 

Eye-Jeizing,  is  a round  feizing  next  the  eye  of  a Ikroud, 
&c.  Rigging,  Plate  II.  jg.  15,  at  3. 

The  feizing,  feajng,  or  jeafen  of  a boat,  is  a rope  tied  to 
a ring  or  little  chain  in  the  torelhip  ol  the  boat,  by  which 
means  it  is  fattened  to  the  fide  of  the  blip. 

SEIZING,  in  Falconry,  is  when  an  hawk  gripes  her 
prey,  or  any  tiling  elfe,  iait  between  her  claws. 

SEIZURE,  in  Commerce,  an  arrelt  of  fome  merchandize! 
moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  conlequence  of  fome 
law,  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  the  fovereign. 

Contraband  goods,  tiiofe  fraudulently  entered,  or  landed 
without  entering  at  all,  or  landed  at  wrong  places,  are  fub- 
jedt  to  feizure. 

In  feizures  among  us,  one  half  goes  to  the  feizor,  or  in- 
former, and  the  other  half  to  the  king.  In  France,  half 
the  painted  linens,  &c.  feized,  ufed  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
other  half  lent  abroad;  but  in  1 7 15,  by  an  arret  of  council, 
the  whole  was  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

SEKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 20  miles  S.O.W.  of  Ixo. 

SEKIALE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed  ; 300  miles  E.  of  Madian. 

SEKILO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coab,  in 
the  dibridt  of  Agouna,  which  has  an  Engliih  fadlory. 

SEKIN, 
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SEKIN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Selefkeh. 

SEKMARA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Waneara,  on  the  Niger  ; 340  miles  L.  of  Ghana.  N.  lat. 
45°  30'.  E.  long.  iS°. 

SEKOOBOOM,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Soo.loo  Archipe- 
lago. N.  lat.  50  5'.  E.  long.  120°  20'. 

SEL,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  p’ace  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Redon  ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bain.  The  place  con- 
tains 3447,  and  the  canton  4971  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  132^  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

Sel,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients , a name  given 
to  the  fruit  of  an  Indian  plant,  refembling  the  cucumber 
in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  bearing  a fruit  like  a piita- 
chia-nut. 

There  are  three  of  thefe  fruits  mentioned  by  the  Arabian 
writers,  the  bel,  fel,  and  fcl. 

They  tell  us  exprefsly  that  the  bel  and  fel,  as  alfo  the  fruit 
fel,  were  not  the  fruit  of  a tree,  but  of  a plant,  and  that 
of  the  creeping  kind.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  other 
fel  of  Avicenna  is  the  root  of  the  nymph  tea  Indica,  which  he 
mentions  in  the  chapter  of  nenuphar , as  pofiefiing  the  fame 
virtues  which  he  attributes  to  this  fort  of  fel,  or  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  mandrake. 

SELA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Jofhua.  Here  Saul  was  in- 
terred in  the  tomb  of  his  fa;  her  Cis. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Peloponnefus,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
the  coaft  of  Meflenia,  between  the  promontory  Cyparifum 
and  the  town  of  Pybus. 

SELABINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  4 
miles  S.W.  of  Rofenburg. 

SELACHLEA,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 20  miles  E.  of 
Sire. 

SELAGEREH,  a town  of  Affam,  on  the  Burram- 
pooter  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Ghergong. 

SELAGINOIDES,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
modes  in  the  arrangement  of  Dillenius,  a fpecies  of  lyco- 
podium ; the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe  : the  capfules 
are  produced  in  the  alee  of  the  leaves,  in  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  the  felago,  but  they  are  of  a different  form,  being  tricoc- 
cous,  and  fometimes  quadricoccous,  and  opening,  when 
mature,  into  fo  many  valves. 

Of  this  genus  of  mofs  we  have  only  one  known  fpecies, 
which  is  the  prickly  felaginoides,  commonly  called  feeding 
mountain  mofs.  This  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Yorkfhire,  and  in  Wales,  and  loves  rocky  and  moifl 
places. 

SELAGO,  an  ancient  generic  name  in  the  works  of 
Pliny,  who  obferves  that  the  plant  fo  called  was  in  great 
repute  among  the  Celtic  nations  ; its  juice  being  expreffed 
and  ufed  by  the  Druids  as  a remedy  for  many  diforders, 
eipecially  for  difeafes  in  the  eyes.  The  name  indeed  (fays 
De  Theis)  is  expreffive  of  this  latter  quality,  being  derived 
from  the  Celtic  words  fel,  fight,  and  jack,  good  or  falutary. 
The  celebrated  hall  of  Fingal,  recorded  in  Olfian’s  poems, 
owes  its  appellation  to  the  fame  fource,  Selma  meaning  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  belle-vue.  Selago  has  alfo  been  thought  to  be 
derived  from  felego,  to  choofe  ; the  Druids  having  gathered 
or  feledted  it  both  for  medicinal  and  religious  purpofes.  It 
is  impoflible  to  make  out  the  reafons  which  induced  Linnaeus 
to  apply  this  name  to  the  genus  under  confideration,  which 
appears  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  celebrated  fuc- 
eulent  Selago  of  the  ancients. — Linn.  Gen.  317.  Schreb. 
399.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  181.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6t.  v.4 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  431.  Juff.  no  Lamarck  Illuftr. 


t.  521.  Gsertn.  t.  51. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gym« 
nofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Vitices , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall, 
permanent,  cloven  into  four,  occafionally  five,  fegments,  the 
lower  one  larger.  Cor.  of  one  petal : tube  very  fmall, 
thread-fhaped,  fcarcely  perforated : limb  fpreading,  five- 
cleft  ; the  two  upper  fegments  fmaller,  the  bottom  one 
larger.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  the  length  cf 
the  corolla,  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  two  upper 
ones  longer ; anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Gcrmen  fuperior, 
roundifh  ; ftyle  fimple,  as  long  as  the  itamens  ; ftigma  fimple, 
acute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  corolla  involving  the  feed.. 
Seeds  one  or  two,  roundifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  a capillary  tube, 
with  an  almoft  equal  limb.  Seeds  one  or  two. 

Juffieu  obferves  that  all  the  fpecies  of  Selago  are  herbaceous 
or  fiirubby  ; and  that  the  flowers  in  molt  of  them  are  allied 
to  thofe  of  Eranthemum  and  Verbena. — Willdenow  enume- 
rates twenty  fpecies,  and  fo  does  profeffor  Martyn.  From 
the  joint  ftock  of  thefe  two  authors,  the  following  ones  are  fe- 
ledfed,  as  an  epitome  of  the  genus.  They  are  all  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  for  the  moft  part  be- 
tween June  and  September. 

S.  corymbofa . Fine-leaved  Selago.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  876. 
(Camphorata  africana  umbellata  frutefeens  ; Commel. 
Hort.  v.  2.  79.  t.4.0. ) — Corymb  much  divided.  Flowers 
feparate.  Leaves  thread-lhaped,  in  bundles. — Stems  flender, 
woody,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  branched,  not  ftrong 
enough  to  fupport  themfelves.  Leaves  (hort,  linear,  hairy, 
in  axillary  clulters.  Flowers  fmall,  perfectly  white. 

S.  polyfachya.  Many-fpiked  Selago.  Linn.  Mant.  250. 
(Valerianella  africana  fruticans,  foliis  ericas ; Commel.  Hort. 
v.  2.  221. 1. 1 1 1 ?j — Corymb  compofed  of  numerous  cluftered 
fpikes.  Leaves  thread-fhaped,  in  bundles. — Stem  eredt,  fix 
it  ches  high,  branched  at  the  top.  Leaves  fomewhat  rigid  ; 
linear,  fhort.  Flowers  numerous,  white. 

S.  Rapunculoid.es . Rampicm-leaved  Selago.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  877.  Amer.  Acad.  v.  4.  319.  (Rapunculus,  foliis  an- 
guftiffimis,  dentatis,  floribus  umbellatis ; Burm.  Afr.  1 13. 
t.  42.  f.  1.) — Spikes  forming  a corymb.  Leaves  toothed. — 
Root  long,  woody,  creeping,  fibrous.  Stems  erect,  fimple, 
two  feet  high,  thick,  rough.  Leaves  feflile,  very  narrow 
and  rough,  toothed  and  pointed.  Flowers  terminal,  corym- 
bole,  nearly  umbellate. 

S . fpuria.  Linear-leaved  Selago.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  877 . 

(Melampyrum  africanum,  fpicatum,  foliis  anguftifiimis  den- 
tatis ; Burm.  Afr.  115.  t.  42.  f.  3.) — Spikes  corymbofe. 
Leaves  linear,  with  fmall  teeth. — Stem  about  two  feet  in 
height,  branched,  round,  purplifh.  Leaves  alternate,  cluf- 
tered, refembling  thofe  of  Hebenfreitia  dentata.  Flowers 
in  ovate,  oblong  fpikes,  clofely  imbricated,  violet-co- 
loured. 

S . fafciculata.  Clufter-flowered  Selago.  Linn.  Mant. 
250.  jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  496.  Collect,  v.  3.  246. — ■ 
Corymb  much  divided.  Leaves  obovate,  fmooth,  ferrated. 
Stem  quite  fimple,  eredt,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, oblong,  ferrated  except  towards  the  bafe,  flightly 
decurrent,  dark  green  above,  yellowifh  underneath.  Flowers 
purple  or  violet-coloured,  forming  an  elegant,  terminal, 
capitate  corymb. 

S . ovata.  Oval-headed  Selago.  Willd.  n.  11.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  186.  (Lippia  ovata  ; Linn.  Mant.  89.) — Spikes 
conical,  cylindrical,  terminal.  Leaves  fcat.tered,  linear. 
Stem  fhrubby. — A proftrate florub,  about  a foot  high.  Stems 
flender,  hairy,  branched.  Leaves  flightly  fucculent ; feve- 
ral  fmaller  ones  at  each  axil,  generally  ternate.  Flowers 
white,  with  a yellow  fpot  on  the  two  uppermoff.  fegments. 
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and  fometimes  on  all  of  them,  and  an  orange  fpot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  BraBeas  alternate,  ovate,  large.  It  is 
valuable  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  beauty  as  its  fra- 
grancy.  Linnams  defcribed  it  under  the  name  of  Lippia 
ovata  from  a dried  fpecimen,  which  may  account  for  his 
faying  the  flowers  are  of  a dark-violet  colour.  M.  L’He- 
ritier  firft  referred  it  to  Selago  ; in  doing  which,  Mr.  Curtis 
obferves,  it  would  have  been  better  to  change  the  ipecific 
name  to  braBeata , its  floral  leaves  or  bradteas  conftituting 
the  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  plant. 

Selago,  in  Gardening , furniflies  plants  of  the  fhrubby 
and  under-flirubby  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are ; the  fine-leaved  felago  (S.  corymbofa)  ; the  linear- 
leaved felago  (S.  fpuria) ; and  the  ovate-headed  felago 
(S.  ovata).  ' 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
cuttings  and  layers.  The  cuttings  {hould  be  made  from  the 
young  under-fhoots,  and  be  planted  out  during  the  fummer 
months  in  a bed  of  frefli  earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafs,  fhading  them  from  the  fun,  and  refrefh- 
ing  them  now  and  then  with  water.  They  fhould  be  gra- 
dually hardened,  and  then  tranfplanted  into  fmall  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  {hade  till  they  have  taken  root.  The 
layers  may  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  and  when 
well  rooted  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  in  pots,  as  above. 
The  plants  {hould  afterwards  be  placed  out  with  other  hardy 
greenhoufe  plants,  and  about  the  end  of  Oftober  removed 
into  the  dry  itove.  They  only  require  protection  from  froft, 
being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  hardier  fort  of 
greenhoufe  plants. 

They  afford  much  ornament  and  variety  in  greenhoufe 
collections,  among  other  fimilar  plants. 

SELAH,  in  Scripture  Criticifm,  a word  which  occurs  no 
lefs  than  feventy  times  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Pfalms, 
and  which  has  occafioned  great  difficulty  to  the  critics. 
The  Septuagint  renders  it  oi^a'kfxa,  q.  d.  a paufe  in  Tinging  : 
and  this,  it  muff  be  owned,  was  greatly  wanted  before  the 
Pfalms  were  divided  into  verfes. 

SELAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Siut. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  near  the  coaft  ; 45 
miles  N.W.  of  Merida. 

SELAME',  an  ifland,  or  rather  clufter  of  fmall  iflands, 
near  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
Perfia,  near  cape  Mo9andum. 

SELAMUM,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cairo. 

SELANIEH,  or  Zelanieh,  a town  of  Egypt,  on 
the  E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Damietta. 

SEL  ANION,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  common  crocus  vernus,  or  the  garden  fpring- 
flower,  which  we  cell  the  crocus. 

SELB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Hof. 

SELBE,  a river  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  which  runs  into 
Ramfey  harbour. 

SELBERG,  a mountain  of  Auftrian  Swabia;  qmiles 
W.N.W.  of  Schonau. 

SELBISTAN,  a fmall  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Farfiftan,  at  the  diftance  of  18  furfungs  from  the  capital 
of  the  province,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  banks  of  a fmall  ftream,  which 
is  moftly  abforbed  in  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens  and  fields 
adjoining  the  town. 

SELBITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach ; 3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lichtenberg. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  principality  of 


Culmbach,  and  runs  into  the  Saal,  2 miles  N.E.of  Lick- 
tenberg. 

SELBOE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim,  where  a copper-mine  was  difeovered  in  the  year 
1712  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

SELBOSOE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

SELBY,  a market-town  partly  within  the  liberty  of 
St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  the  lower  divifion  of  the 
wapentake  of  Barkfton  A fit.  Weft  Riding  and  county 
of  York,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
river  Oufe,  at  the  diftance  of  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
York,  and  18 1 miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  This  town 
is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  known  in  Saxon  times  by 
the  appellation  of  Salebia.  In  the  year  1070,  William  the 
Conqueror  eredted  a monaftery  at  Selby  ; and  having  fhortly 
after  vifited  his  new  foundation,  along  with  his  queen,  the 
latter  was  here  delivered  of  a fon,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  title  of  Henry  I.  From  thefe  circumftances  this 
place  derived  coniiderable  celebrity  ; and  was  endowed  with 
various  privileges.  Many  of  thefe,  however,  are  now  loft, 
but  it  ftill  retains  a market,  held  on  Monday  weekly,  and 
three  annual  fairs,  held  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  the  2 2d  of 
June,  and  the  10th  of  October.  Here  alfo  are  holden  the 
petty  feffions  for  the  wapentake  of  Barkfton  Affi. 

Selby  abbey  ftood  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  German  ; and 
was  filled  with  monks  of  the  Benedidtine  order.  King 
William  Rufus  gave  the  patronage  of  it  to  the  archbilhop 
of  York  and  his  fucceffors,  in  lieu  of  the  claim  they  had  to 
fome  part  of  Lincolnftiire.  Previous  to  the  diffelution  its 
revenues  were  valued  at  729 /.  12s ■ 10 d.per  annum,  according 
to  Dugdale  ; and  at  819/.  2 s.  6d.  according  to  Speed; 
which,  with  the  abbey  itfelf,  were  granted  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  to  fir  Ralph  Sadler.  Since  that  period  the 
buildings  of  this  monaftery  have  been  appropriated  to  various 
ufes ; and  moft  of  them  are  now  demolifhed,  except  the 
church,  which  appears  to  have  been  a very  fpacious  and  ele- 
gant pile.  From  the  various  ftyles  of  its  architecture,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  having  been  eredted  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  oldeft  divifions  are  the  body  and  nave, 
which  evince  an  early  Norman  origin,  and  are  probably 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  abbey.  The  weftern 
front,  though  extremely  irregular,  is  exceedingly  curious, 
both  with  refpedt  to  ftrudture  and  ornaments.  The  entrance 
on  this  fide,  and  likewife  the  northern  porch,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  obfervation.  The  form  of  this  church  is  that  of 
a crofs,  the  ffiaft  of  which  meafures  267  feet  in  length,  and 
its  tranfept  100  feet.  From  the  centre  of  the  whole  pile 
rifes  a malfive  tower,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1702.  On  each 
fide  of  the  choir  are  twelve  ancient  ftalls,  fimilar  in  form  and 
workmanlhip  to  the  prebendal  ftalls  in  York  cathedral.  In 
the  windows  are  confiderable  remains  of  ftained  glafs,  re- 
prefenting  the  armorial  bearings  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  other  diftinguifhed  charadters  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Here  are  likewife  feveral  ancient 
monuments,  and  a great  variety  of  modern  date,  i.  e.  eredted 
fince  the  church  became  the  parochial  place  of  worffiip  about 
the  year  1600. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  Selby 
parilh  contains  742  houfes,  and  3363  inhabitants.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  confifts'in  {hip-building,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  fail-cloth,  and  iron  articles. 

Five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Selby  is  the  village  of 
Cawood,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  caftle, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  eredted  by  king  Athelftane  in 
the  year  920,  and  which  afterwards  became  a palace  of  the 
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archbifhops  of  York.  The  (lately  entrance  or  gateway  is 
dill  remaining,  on  the  fummit  of  which  cardinal  Wolfey  ufed 
to  fit,  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  furrounding  country.  Ca- 
wood  caftle  continued  in  all  its  fplendour  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  in  1641,  when  it  was  feized  upon, 
and  garrifoned  for  the  parliament.  It  fubfequently,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king’s  party,  and  fuftained 
a fiege  of  ten  months  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary troops,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  demolilhed. 
The  Hiftory  of  Selby,  by  James  Mountain,  i2mo.  York, 
1800  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John 
Bigland,  8vo.  1812. 

SELCH  Skerrie,  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands,  a 
little  N.  of  North  Ronaldfha. 

SELCHA,  or  Selecha,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Judsea,  fituated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan,  according  to  Jofhua. 

SELDEN,  John,  in  Biography , a very  diftinguifhed 
fcholar,  and  an  eminent  political  chara&er,  called  by  Gro- 
tius  “ the  glory  of  England,”  was  born  at  Salvington,  in  Suf- 
fex,  in  1584.  He  was  educated  at  the  free-fchool  at  Chi- 
chefter,  whence  he  was  fer.t  to  Haft -hall,  Oxford,  where 
he  refided  about  four  years.  He  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, for  the  (ludy  of  the  law,  and  with  this  view  entered 
himfelf  in  ClifFord’s-Inn,  and  about  two  years  after  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  learning.  He  had  already  made  himfelf 
known  by  fome  works  of  great  merit,  and  this  year  he 
wrote  verfes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Englifh,  upon  Mr. 
William  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Paftorals. 

Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  occafionally  pleaded, 
but  was  much  more  employed  as  a chamber  counfellor.  The 
firft  objett  of  his  private  itudies  was  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
tiquities  of  his  own  country,  and  in  1607  he  drew  up  a 
work,  entitled  “ Analefton  Anglo-Britannicon,”  which  was 
a chronological  fummary  of  Englifh  hiftory  down  to  the 
Norman  conqueft.  This  work  was  followed,  in  1610,  by 
“ England’s  Epinomis,”  and  “ Jani  Anglorum  Facies  al- 
tera,” a Latin  and  Englifh  treatife  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  Englifh  law.  By  thefe  compofitions  he  became 
known  as  a diligent  enquirer  into  the  early  hiftory  and  con- 
ftitution  of  his  country,  and  acquired  the  efteem  of  feveral 
eminent  literary  charadlers,  among  whom  were  Camden, 
Spelman,  and  fir  Robert  Cotton.  He  was  alfo  on  familiar 
terms  with  Ben  Jonfon,  Drayton,  Browne,  and  other 
poets  of  that  period,  who  feem  to  have  regarded  his  learn- 
ing and  talents  with  great  refpeft,  though  his  genius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inclined  to  poetry.  In  1614  he  publifhed 
his  largeft  Englifh  work,  a treatife  on  “ Titles  of  Honour,” 
in  which  he  difplayed  a vaft  extent  of  reading,  dire&ed  by 
found  judgment.  It  became  a ftandard  authority  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  concerns  the  degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry 
in  this  kingdom,  in  which  light  it  is  ftill  referred  to  ; and  it 
abounds  in  hiftorical  information  concerning  the  origin  of 
fuch  diftindlions  as  he  traced  through  other  countries.  In 
the  year  1617  he  entered  upon  a wider  field  of  literature, 
and  made  himfelf  known  to  the  learned  throughout  Europe, 
by  a celebrated  work  “ De  Diis  Syris.”  The  chief  or 
leading  objedt  of  this  performance  was  to  treat  on  the  hea- 
then deities  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament,  but  he  ex- 
tended it  to  an  enquiry  into  Syrian  idolatry  in  general,  with 
occaiional'  illuftrations  of  the  theology  of  other  nations. 
This  work  was  received  with  great  applaufe  by  the  learned 
world,  and  a new  and  improved  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
Leyden,  under  the  care  of  Daniel  Heinfius. 

Hitherto  Selden  had  paffed  his  life  in  the  tranquillity  of  a 
man  of  letters,  engaged  in  fubjects  not  liable  to  debate  ; but 
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his  next  publication,  being  <{A  Hiftory  of  Tythes,” 
printed  in  1618,  fubjedted  him  to  much  angry  oppofition, 
and  brought  upon  him,  fays  his  biographer,  “ a ftorm  from 
a quarter  which  has  always  proved  dangerous  to  free  en- 
quirers.” In  the  work  alluded  to,  he  had  confidered  the 
queftion  of  the  divine  right  to  that  impoft,  advanced  by  the 
clergy,  and  now  beginning  to  be  maintained  by  the  Englifh 
church,  and  though  he  only  treated  of  it  as  a matter  of  his 
hiftory,  without  arguing  for  or  againft  the  right,  yet  as  the 
fum  of  his  authorities  manifeftly  inclined  the  balance  to  the 
negative  fide  of  the  queftion,  fome  of  the  clergy  took  of- 
fence at  his  freedom,  and  made  an  accufation  againft  him  be- 
fore king  James.  That  fovereign,  who  was  fond  of  inter- 
fering in  theological  difputes,  and  who  was  always  defirous 
of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  church,  fent  for  Mr. 
Selden,  and  gave  him  a lefture  on  the  fubjeft,  and  being  af- 
terwards called  before  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
fome  other  members  of  the  high  commiffion  court,  he  was 
induced  fo  to  degrade  himfelf,  as  to  fign  a declaration  of 
his  forrow  for  what  he  had  done.  He,  however,  cautioufly 
avoided  retracing  his  opinion,  or  contradifting  the  fafts 
which  he  had  produced.  Several  anfwers  to  Selden’s  work 
were  publifhed,  to  which  he  was  not  permitted  publicly  to 
reply,  though  he  circulated  fome  remarks  upon  them  among 
his  friends.  This  incident  unqueftionably  confirmed  him  in 
that  hoftility  to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  which  ever 
after  marked  his  conduct.  Selden  was  next  to  fhine  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate  for  conftitutional  liberty,  with 
which  his  name  is  now  fo  clofely  allied.  The  parliament 
which  James’s  neceffities  had  obliged  him  to  convoke  in  1621, 
was  foon  at  iffue  with  him  on  the  point  of  their  powers  and 
privileges,  all  of  which  the  king  afferted  to  have  been  grants 
from  his  predecefiors  and  himfelf,  while  they  maintained 
them  to  be  an  inheritance  from  their  anceftors.  Selden  be- 
ing reforted  to  by  the  parliament  as  the  ableft  legal  antiqua- 
rian of  his  time,  for  information  relative  to  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  that  body,  fpoke  fo  freely  before  them  againft 
the  pra&ices  of  the  court,  and  was  fo  inftrumental  in  draw- 
ing up  their  fpirited  proteftations,  that  he  was  fele&ed  as  one 
of  the  viftims  to  the  royal  refentment,  and  committed  to 
cuftody.  His  imprifonment  was  not  rigorous,  and  he  was 
foon  difcharged  upon  his  own  petition.  Refuming  now  his 
antiquarian  ftudies,  he  edited,  in  1723,  the  hiftorical  work 
of  Eadmer,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  with  learned  notes  re- 
lative to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  eftablifhed  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  following  year  he  was  eledfed  to  the  new 
parliament,  as  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  Lancafter,  but 
nothing  occurred  to  call  forth  his  exertions  during  that  fef- 
fion.  He  was  again  a member  in  the  two  firft  parliaments 
of  king  Charles,  in  the  fecond  of  which  he  was  appointed 
to  fupport  fome  articles  of  impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  afterwards  took  up  the  caufe  of  fir  Ed- 
ward Hampden,  who  had  been  imprifoned  for  refufing  to 
contribute  to  a forced  loan  ; and  in  1628  he  was  the  perfon 
whom  the  houfe  of  commons  employed  to  produce  matter 
of  record  to  juftify  its  refolutions  in  favour  of  the  fubje&’s 
right  to  his  liberty  and  property.  Thefe  ufeful  and  very  ho- 
nourable labours  did  not  fo  entirely  engrofs  his  attention, 
but  that  he  found  time,  in  1629,  to  draw  up  his  learned 
treatife,  entitled  “ Marmora  Arundeliana,”  the  occafion  of 
which  was  the  importation  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  of  fome 
very  ancient  Greek  marbles,  containing  infcriptions  of  great 
value  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  chronology.  This  was 
another  obligation  conferred  by  Selden  on  the  learned  world, 
which  was  received  with  due  gratitude. 

O11  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  on  account  of  its  vi- 
gorous proceedings  againft  the  meafures  of  the  court,  Sel- 
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den  was  one  of  the  eight  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
who  were  thrown  into  the  prifon  of  the  Tower,  on  a charge 
of  fedition.  Their  application  to  be  releafed  on  bail  was 
only  affented  to  by  the  judges,  on  condition  of  giving  fecurity 
for  future  good  behaviour,  which  they  refufed  to  do,  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of 
Englifhmen.  Being  brought  up  by  virtue  of  the  habeas 
corpus  aft  to  Weftminfter-hall,  the  like  condition  was  again 
propofed,  and  again  rejefted,  and  both  parties  feemed  to 
perfilt  in  their  determination  : of  courfe  the  term  of  impri- 
fonment  was  indefinitely  protrafted.  Its  rigour  was,  how- 
ever, foftened,  and  Ihortly  after  became  very  lenient.  Sel- 
den  being  removed,  firll  to  the  Marfhalfea  prifon,  and  then 
to  the  Gatehoufe,  was  at  length  fuffered  to  go  at  large  on 
bail,  as  were  the  others  likewife,  till  the  beginning  of  1634, 
when  bail  was  no  longer  required,  and  they  were  fully  libe- 
rated. Their  firmnefs  was  much  applauded  by  the  parlia- 
ment party,  and  Selden  was  diftinguifhed  among  them  as 
being  their  fpokefman,  when  the  point  was  argued  before 
the  judges.  During  the  imprifonment  of  Selden,  his  mind 
was  not  inaftive  ; his  itudies  were  turned  to  Jewifh  hiltory 
and  antiquities,  and  the  firll  fruits  of  them  were  Ihewn  in  a 
work  entitled  “ De  fuccelfionibus  in  bona  defunfti  ad  leges 
Ebraeorum,”  which  was  publilhed  in  1631,  and  reprinted  in 
1636,  with  the  addition  of  a treatife  “ De  fucceffione  in 
Pontificatum  Ebraeorum.”  Selden  had  long  employed  his 
great  talents  in  a work  which  was  intended  to  affert  and 
juftify  the  maritime  prerogatives  of  this  country,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  principles  advanced  by  Grotius  in  his  work  en- 
titled “ Mare  Liberum.”  Selden’s  treatife  was,  after  it  had 
long  lain  on  the  fhelf  in  MS.,  read  and  approved  by  king 
James  : and  the  fubjeft,  in  1635,  having  become  very  inte- 
refting  in  confequence  of  feme  difputes  with  the  Dutch,  his 
majelly  commanded  its  publication.  It  was  therefore  fitted 
by  him  for  the  prefs,  and  appeared  in  that  year  under  the 
title  of  “ Mare  Claufum  feu  Dominio  Maris.”  In  this  per- 
formance, the  author  firll  attempts  to  prove,  by  reafoning  and 
example,  that  the  fea  is  capable  of  dominion  : and  then  to 
ellablilh  hiitorically  the  Britilh  right  over  the  circumjacent, 
or,  as  they  have  been  denominated  by  others,  the  narrow 
leas.  ( See  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vols.  i.  ii. ) 
This  author,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Selden  and  his  Mare  Claufum, 
fays  in  which,  “ he  has  elfeftually  demonllrated,  from  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  that  a dominion 
over  the  fea  may  be  acquired,  and  from  the  moll  authentic 
hiflories,  that  fuch  a dominion  has  been  claimed  and  enjoyed 
by  feveral  nations,  and  fubmitted  to  by  others  for  their  com- 
mon benefit  : that  this  was,  in  faft,  the  cafe  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ifland,  who,  at  all  times,  and  under  every  kind 
of  government,  had  claimed,  exercifed,  and  conllantly  en- 
joyed luch  a dominion,  which  had  been  confelfed  by  their 
neighbours  frequently,  and  in  the  moll  folemn  manner.  All 
which,  with  learning,  indullry,  and  judgment  fuperior  to 
praife,  this  great  man  hath  fully  and  unqueltionably  made 
out  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  foreigners,  as  it  is  the  defign  of 
this  work  to  imprefs  the  fame  fentiment  on  the  minds  of  all 
fenfible  Britons,  viz.  “ that  they  have  an  hereditary,  uninter- 
rupted right  to  the  fovereignty  of  their  feas,  conveyed  to 
them  from  their  earliell  anceltors,  in  trull  for  their  latell 
pollerity.” 

Selden’s  work  was,  in  truth,  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and 
the  king  in  council  ordered  copies  of  it  to  be  kept  in  the 
council  chelt,  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, as  faithful  and  llrong  evidence  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Britilh  feas.  Several  following  years  of  Selden’s  life 
feem  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  Hebrew  Itudies,  of 
which  one  of  the  principal  produfts  appeared  in  1640,  under 


the  title  “ De  Jure  Natural!  et  Gentium  juxta  difciplinaru 
Ebraeorum  Lib.  feptem.  This  work  is  a copious  digell 
of  Jewifh  laws  and  inllitutions,  as  well  from  the  rabbinical 
writers,  as  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teitament,  which 
is  generally  elleemed  a valuable  repertory  of  all  the  matter 
afforded  by  hillory  or  tradition  relative  to  the  fubjeft. 

This  year,  1640,  the  long  parliament  met,  and  Selden  was 
chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. His  name  appears  in  feveral  committees  appointed 
for  the  correcting  of  the  abufes,  and  reltraining  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  reign,  which  parliament  was,  at  this  period,  re- 
folved  to  purfue.  One  of  its  llrong  meafures,  viz.  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Strafford,  he  did  not  concur  in,  not  con- 
fidering  that  this  meafure  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Nor  did  he  feem  willing  to  proceed  further  in  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  than  to  check  the  ufurpations  of  ec- 
clefiallical  power,  to  which  he  was  a moll  decided  enemy  ; 
and  he  had  no  wifh  whatever  to  abrogate  the  epifcopal  form 
of  church  government,  which  he  preferred  to  the  prelby- 
terian.  So  well  affefted  was  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  the 
exilting  conftitution  in  church  and  Hate,  that  after  the  king 
had  withdrawn  to  York,  there  was  a defign  of  appointing 
him  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  When  the  differences  between 
the  king  and  parliament  were  manifeftly  tending  to  an  open 
rupture,  Selden  oppofed  the  attempts  of  both  parties  to 
gain  poffefiion  of  the  power  of  the  fword,  hoping  that  the 
llrong  arm  of  the  law  might  prove  fufficient  to  fettle  the 
contell,  and  when  his  efforts  had  proved  fruitlefs,  he  with- 
drew, as  much  as  he  was  able,  from  public  bufinefs.  He  re- 
mained, however,  in  parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  fynod 
which  met  at  Weftminiler  for  the  eftablifhment  of  church 
government.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  fubfcribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
It  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  conllantly  employed 
his  influence,  in  thefe  contentious  times,  for  the  fervice  and 
proteftion  of  learning  and  learned  men  ; and  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  011  different  occafions,  expreffed  its  gratitude 
for  the  good  offices  which  he  performed  for  it  in  times  of  its 
diftrefs.  He  likewife  befriended  the  filler  univerfity,  in 
which  he  was  regarded  with  fo  much  veneration,  that  he 
was  elefted  to  the  mallerlhip  of  Trinity-hall,  though  he 
thought  it  right  to  decline  the  office.  His  learned  la- 
bours were  Hill  unintermitted,  and  new  works  were  occa- 
fionally  iffuing  from  his  pen.  Of  thefe,  the  molt  confidera- 
able  were,  “ Eutychii  iEgyptii  Origines  Ecclefise  fuse,” 
tranflated  from  the  Arabic  ; “ De  Anno  Civili  Veteris  Ec- 
clefiae  “ Uxor  Ebraica,”  which  contained  an  account  of 
all  the  Jewifh  rites  and  inllitutions  relative  to  marriage  ; an 
edition  of  the  ancient  work  entitled  “ Fleta “ De  Syne- 
driis  Veterum  Ebraeorum,”  being  a copious  account  of  the 
juridical  courts  of  the  Jews.  His  concluding  work  was 
“ Vindiciae  de  Scriptione  Maris  Claufi,”  the  objeft  of 
which  was  to  controvert  a malignant  infinuation  of  a Dutch 
author,  that  he  had  compofed  his  Mare  Claufum  in  order  to 
pleafe  king  Charles,  and  obtain  his  liberation  from  imprifon- 
ment. Selden  died  in  November  1654,  having  completed 
his  feventieth  year.  He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity 
in  the  Temple  church,  and  on  thisoccafion  the  learned  Ulher 
pronounced  a funeral  difcourfe.  Selden  was  always  in 
affluent  circumllances,  and  had  intended,  at  his  death,  to 
bequeath  his  valuable  library  and  mufeum  to  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  but  owing  to  fome  offence  given  to  him,  he 
left  it  to  his  executors,  who,  however,  rellored  them 
to  their  firft  deftination,  and  they  now  make  part  of 
the  Bodleian  library.  After  his  death,  his  amanuenfis 
printed  a colleftion  of  Selden’s  fayings,  entitled  u Table 
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Talk,”  which  contains  much  curious  matter,  and  became 
popular. 

“ Selden,”  fays  Dr.  Aikin,  to  whofe  lives  of  Selden 
andUfherour  readers  are  referred  for  much  curious  and  in- 
terefting  matter,  “ was  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  though  the  nature  of  his  fubjefts,  and  a harfh  and 
difficult  ftyle,  have  thrown  his  works  out  of  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  reading,  yet  he  has  been  a confiderable  benefaCtor 
to  literature,  and  his  merit,  as  fuch,  has  been  freely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  moll  eminent  fcholars  at  home  and  abroad. 
Grotius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  Gerard  Voffius,  Gronovius, 
Daniel  Heinfius,  and  many  other  writers  of  great  celebrity, 
have  mentioned  him  with  high  encomium,  and  in  England 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  at  the  head  of  a literary  body.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters,  and  appears 
to  have  been  free  from  the  jealoufy  and  arrogance  too  fre- 
quently accompanying  the  learned  character.  Lord  Claren- 
don, though  widely  different  from  him  in  political  fenti- 
ments,  has,  in  his  own  life,  fpoken  of  him  in  terms  of  pro- 
found refpedl  and  admiration  ; and  from  perfonal  knowledge, 
has  teltified  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  urba- 
nity of  his  manners,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  of  his  under- 
ftanding.”  Another  author  obferves  that  he  was  a man  of 
uncommon  gravity  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  averfe  from  flattery, 
liberal  to  fcholars,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  His  works 
were  publifhed  collectively  in  three  vols.  folio,  by  Dr.  David 
Wilkins,  in  1726,  with  a Latin  life  of  the  author. 

Selden  is  celebrated  in  German  mufical  dictionaries,  as  a 
mufical  writer,  for  his  notes  on  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  con- 
cerning Hyagnis,  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  the  Ambabaias, 
Terpander,  and  the  Nomes  of  the  ancients. 

SELE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
interior  of  Sufiana.  Ptolemy. 

Sele,  in  Geography , a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Salerno,  N.  lat.  40®  28'.  E long.  13°. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Nubia ; 85  miles  W.  of  Arkiko. 

SELE  BAR,  a river  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  S.  lat.  40  2'.  E.  long.  102°  15'. 

SELECTI  Judices,  in  the  Roman  Republic,  were  per- 
fons  appointed  by  the  praetor  with  the  mutual  confent  of 
contending  parties,  and  bearing  is  many  refpeCts  a remark- 
able refemblance  to  our  juries  ; for  they  were  firft  returned 
by  the  praetor,  then  their  names  were  drawn  by  lot,  till  a cer- 
tain number  was  completed  ; then  the  parties  were  allowed 
their  challenges ; next  they  ltruck  what  we  call  a tales ; 
and,  laftly,  the  judges,  like  our  jury,  were  fworn. 

SELEFKE',  or  Itschil,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Caramania,  feated  on  a 
river  which  foon  after  palling  the  town  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Cyprus ; an- 
ciently called  Seleucia.  It  is  now  the  refidence  of  a fan- 
giac,  under  the  government  of  Cyprus.  N.  lat.  36°  40'.  E. 
Jong-  33°  3°'- 

SELEMEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Achaia, 
N.W.  and  E.  of  the  river  Charadrus,  which  difcharged  itfelf 
into  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 

SELEMIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Nile  ; 43  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SELENiE,  2sXtiv«»,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  cakes  ufed 
in  faerifices,  and  fo  called  from  their  being  broad  and  horned, 
in  imitation  of  the  new  moon. 

SELENDERS,  in  the  Manege,  are  chaps  or  mangy 
fores  in  the  bending  of  a horfe’s  hough,  as  the  malanders  are 
in  the  knees. 

SELENEUSIACA  Terra,  Earth  of  Seleneu/ia,  in 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients,  a light  fungous  earth, 
called  by  later  naturalilts  agaricus  mineralis,  and  when 


found  in  form  of  powder,  or  in  a difcontinuous  ftate,  lac 
luna. 

It  is  an  earth  common  enough,  wherever  there  are  ftone 
quarries,  all  over  the  world  ; but  the  finell  ever  met  with  is 
that  from  Sicily,  the  place  where  the  ancient  Seleneufia,  or 
Selinus  Hood,  and  from  whence  the  ancient  phyficians  had 
it.  Some  of  them  have  called  it  the  creta  Seleneufiaca  ; but 
all  their  defcriptions  agree  in  proving  it  to  be  this  very  earth 
now  found  there.  Diolcorides  and  Galen  mention  its  re- 
markable diffufibility  in  water,  and  Pliny  mentions  its  melt- 
ing in  a kind  of  juice,  or  fmooth  homogene  fubftance  with 
it ; properties  fo  very  applicable  to  this  earth,  and  fo  little 
fo  to  any  other,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
originally  applied  to  the  very  fame  fubltance. 

The  ancients  gave  it  internally  as  an  allringent ; but  its 
principal  ufe  was  external,  as  a cofmetic  among  the  ladies. 
And  Dr.  Plot  recommends  our  lac  luna;,  on  perfonal  ex- 
perience, for  the  fame  purpofes. 

SELENGA,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  Chinefe 
Tartary,  and  traverfing  the  confines  of  Ruffia,  runs  into 
the  Baikal  lake,  36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Verchnei  Udinfk. 

SELENGINSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Selenga  and  Chilok.  It  was 
made  an  oflrog  in  the  year  1666,  and  about  20  years  after- 
wards, the  fort,  which  is  now  Handing,  was  built,  and  to 
this  the  place  owes  its  profperity.  The  town  lies  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  contains  two  churches,  and  about  150 
houfes,  inclofed  within  the  fortification.  This  is  defended 
by  five  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  as  many  iron  guns  ; and 
the  garrifon  confifts  of  a regiment  of  foldiers.  The  in- 
habitants are  nicknamed  “ Peroffiniki,”  from  the  great  quan- 
tities of  fand  found  in  thefe  parts.  The  whole  adjacent 
country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  but  a few  miles  below 
it  there  is  good  arable  land.  The  country  about  Selenginfk 
yields  a great  quantity  of  rhubarb,  infomuch  that  the  rhu- 
barb exported  from  Ruffia  grows  in  thefe  parts  ; 84  miles 
S.E.  of  Irkutfk.  N.  lat.  51°.  E.  long.  io6°44'. 

SELENIACON,  a name  for  a kind  of  amulet  worn  for 
the  epilepfy. 

SELENITE,  in  Mineralogy,  cryflallized  gypfum.  Set 
Gypsum,  and  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

SELENIZ,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Carinthia  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Clagenfurt. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  formed  from  <r-x-> m,  moon,  and 
defcription,  a branch  of  cofmography,  which  defcribe® 
the  moon,  and  all  the  parts  and  appearances  of  it,  as  geo- 
graphy does  thofe  of  the  earth. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  felenography  is  vety 
much  improved. 

We  have  now  diftinCt  names  for  mofl  of  the  regions, 
mountains,  8cc.  vifible  in  the  moon’s  body.  The  firft  who 
attempted,  but  in  a very  rude  manner,  to  make  a map  of 
the  moon’s  furface,  was  Riccioli.  Hevelius,  a celebrated 
altronomer,  who  was  a burgher-malter  of  Dantzic,  and 
who  publifhed  his  felenography,  reprefented  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  in  its  different  ftates  from  the  new  to  the  full, 
and  from  the  full  to  the  new,  and  named  the  feveral  places 
of  the  moon  from  thofe  of  the  earth,  which  figures  Mayer 
prefers ; but  Langrenus  and  Ricciolus  named  them  after- 
wards, from  the  names  of  the  celebrated  aflronomers  and 
philofophers,  affigning  the  largeft  fpots  to  thofe  of  the  mofl 
celebrated  characters,  which  diftinttion  is  now  generally  fol- 
lowed. Thus,  what  the  one  calls  mons  Porphyrites,  the 
other  calls  Arijlarchus.  What  the  one  calls  ALtna,  Sinai , 
Athos,  Apenninus,  & c.  the  other  calls  Copernicus,  Pofidoniusf 
Tycho,  Gajfendus,  &c.  A map  of  the  moon,  as  it  appears 
when  full,  was  drawn  by  Caffini,  who  publifhed  a work 
C c 2 entitled 
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entitled  “ Inftruftions  Seleniques.’*  The  late  Mr.  Ruflel, 
a painter  of  eminence,  made  excellent  drawings  of  the 
moon  ; but  the  moft  accurate  and  complete  that  have  yet 
been  publifhed,  are  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Schroeter,  who 
has  given  highly  magnified  view8  of  moft  parts  of  the  moon’s 
furface.  Dr.  Brewfter,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Fer- 
gufon’s  Aftronomy,  has  given  feveral  tables  of  the  lunar 
fpots.  The  firft  of  thefe  tables  is  formed  from  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Lambert,  and  contains  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  207  fpots,  with  the  names  given  them  by  Riccioli  and 
Hevelius,  together  with  remarks  on  their  poiition,  appear- 
ance, and  ftrudlure.  The  fecond  table  contains  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  89  lunar  fpots,  as  determined  by  To- 
bias Mayer,  with  general  remarks.  The  third  table  ex- 
hibits the  new  names  which  have  been  given  to  the  anony- 
mous lunar  fpots  by  Jer.  Schroeter,  with  their  pofitions,  as 
determined  by  the  editor,  from  a comparifon  of  Schroeter’s 
plates  with  Mayer’s  engraving  of  the  moon,  and  his  table 
of  the  lunar  fpots.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  in- 
fertion  of  either  of  thefe  tables,  and  they  are  incapable  of 
abridgment. 

SELENTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Caramania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selenti,  which  here 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Alanieh.  N. 
lat.  390  3'.  E.  long.  290  18'. 

SELERNES,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland  illands.  N. 
lat.  6o°  40'.  W.  long.  i°  22'. 

SELESTRIA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Carama- 
nia; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Tarfus. 

SELETZKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel ; 80  miles  S.  of  Archangel. 

SELEUCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a famous  city  of 
Afia,  built  by  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  apd 
fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  45  miles 
N.  of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
conquefts  in  Upper  Afia,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firlt 
and  principal  caufe  of  the  deftruftion  of  Babylon.  Pliny 
reports,  that  the  intention  of  the  firft  of  the  Seleucidae  was 
to  raife,  in  oppofition  to  Babylon,  a Greek  city,  with  the 
privilege  of  being  free.  The  ramparts  and  foffe  of  this 
Grecian  city  are  faid  to  be  nearly  oppofite  to  the  ruins  of 
Ctefiphon  (which  fee) ; and  in  procefs  of  time  Seleucia  and 
Ctefiphon  became  united  and  identified,  under  the  name  of 
A1  Modain  (which  fee),  or  the  two  cities.  For  the  precife 
fituation  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  Ctefiphon,  Modain,  and 
Bagdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  we  refer 
with  Gibbon,  to  an  excellent  geographical  tra6l  of  M. 
d’Anville,  in  Mem.  de  l’Academie,  tom.  xxx.  Many  ages 
after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia  retained 
the  genuine  characters  of  a Grecian  colony,  arts,  military 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  independent  republic 
was  governed  by  a l'enate  of  300  nobles ; the  population 
confifted  of  600,000  citizens;  the  walls  were  ftrong;  and  as 
long  as  concord  prevailed  among  the  feveral  orders  of  the 
ftate,  they  viewed  with  contempt  the  power  of  the  Par- 
thians  ; but  the  madnefs  of  faftion  was  fometimes  provoked 
to  implore  the  dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy,  who 
was  polled  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  colony.  The  Par- 
thian monarchs,  like  the  Mogul  fovereigns  of  Hindooftan, 
delighted  in  the  paftoral  life  of  their  Scythian  anceitors  ; 
and  the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in  the  plain 
of  Ctefiphon,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
diftance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.  (See  Strabo, 
lib.  xvi.  p.  743.)  By  che  influx  of  the  innumerable  at- 
tendants on  luxury  and  defpotifm,  who  reforted  to  the 
court,  the  little  village  of  Ctefiphon  infenfibly  fwelled 
into  a great  city.  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  A.D,  165, 


the  Reiman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as  Ctefiphon  and  Se- 
leucia. They  were  received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony  5 
they  attacked  as  enemies  the  feat  of  the  Parthian  kings  ; 
and  yet  both  experienced  the  fame  treatment.  The  fack 
and  conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with  the  maflacre  of  300,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  tarnifhed  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
triumph  ; though  it  has  been  alleged  in  their  favour,  that 
the  citizens  of  Seleucia  had  firft  violated  their  faith.  Se- 
leucia, already  exhaufted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a too 
powerful  rival,  funk  under  the  fatal  blow  : but  Ctefiphon, 
in  about  33  years,  had  fufficiently  recovered  its  Itrength  to 
maintain  an  obftinate  fiege  againft  the  emperor  Severus. 

Browne  (Travels  in  Africa,  p.  391.)  identifies  Seleucia 
with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch,  about  four  hours  dif- 
tant  from  it.  Its  former  pofieflors,  he  fays,  took  immenfe 
pains  to  render  it  convenient  for  traffic  ; but  it  is  now  ren- 
dered ufelefs,  by  the  negligence  of  its  prefent  matters.  A 
large  gate,  fays  this  traveller,  yet  remains  entire ; it  ap- 
proaches to  the  Doric  order.  The  rock  hear  it  has  been 
excavated  into  various  apartments.  A part  exifts  of  the 
thick  and  fubftantial  wall  which  defended  Seleucia  towards 
the  fea.  The  port  mult  have  been  commodious  and  fecure, 
though  fmall,  as  it  was  formed  by  a mole  of  very  large 
Hones.  Although  it  be  at  prefent  dry,  the  fand  in  the 
bottom  appears  no  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fea.  A 
little  to  the  north  is  a remarkable  paflage,  cut  in  the  rock, 
leading,  by  a gentle  defeent,  from  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  water.  It  is  about  600  common  paces 
long,  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  above  20  broad.  In 
the  middle  of  it  is  a covered  way,  arched  through  the 
rock,  but  both  the  ends  are  open.  A channel  for  water 
runs  along  the  fide,  conveying  the  pure  element  down  from 
the  mountain  to  Seleucia.  The  whole  rock  above  is  full 
of  artificial  cavities,  formed  for  fome  purpofe  now  unknown. 
A Greek  infeription  of  five  lines  is  vifible  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  cavern.  Towards  the  fea  are  fome  catacombs,  orna- 
mented with  pilafters,  cornices,  and  mouldings. 

Jackfon,  in  his  “ Journey  from  India,”  confiders  Bagdad 
as  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Seleucia,  and  he  fays  that  feveral 
of  the  coins  of  Seleucus  are  found  in  Bagdad.  The  gold 
coin  is  worth  about  two  guineas ; it  bears  as  ftrong  an 
impreffion  of  the  head  as  the  ancient  Roman  coins,  but  has 
a long  beard. 

Seleucia,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  which  was  anciently 
in  Cilicia  ; but  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Chriltian  ora,  the 
province  of  Ifauria  was  made  to  conftitute  a part  of  Ci- 
licia ; and  this  city  became  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  Notitia  of  Hierocles , reprefents  Seleucia  as 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  as  being  one  of  the 
largeft  and  richeft  towns  of  the  Eail.  The  river  Calycadnus 
was  navigable  near  this  city,  and  facilitated  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  the  year  116,  Seleucia  threw  off"  the 
Roman  yoke;  but  Trajan  fent  hither  a body  of  troops  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  117,  who  reduced  it  to  fubjec- 
tion.  However  it  again  recovered  its  liberty,  as  we  learn 
from  a medal  of  Gordian  and  another  of  Philip,  on  which 
it  is  denominated  cleothera,  or  free. 

Seleucia,  a large  town  of  the  Perfide,  in  the  territory 
of  Elymais,  on  the  river  Edyphonte,  according  to  Strabo. 
It  was  alfo  named  Soloee. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Pi- 
fidia,  according  to  the  Notitia  of  Hierocles.  Appian  re- 
lates that  it  was  one  of  the  nine  towns  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  who  gave  it  his  own  name. — Alfo,  the  name  given 
to  the  town  of  Trallis,  in  Lydia.  Pliny. — Alfo,  an  epif- 
copal  town  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia. 

Seleucia  Pieria,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  fituated  on 
the  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  N.W.  of  the  river 
1 Orontes, 
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Orontes,  and  near  it,  and  S.W.  of  Antioch.  According 
to  Pliny,  it  was  a free  city. 

Seleucia,  the  name  which  Seleucus  gave  to  a town  of 
Gadara,  lituated  to  the  E.  and  beyond  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Judea,  in  the  half-tribe  of  ManafTeh,  on 
the  other  fide  of  Jordan. 

SELEUCIANS,  Seleuciani,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hiflory, 
a feft  of  ancient  heretics,  called  alfo  Hermiani. 

Seleucus  and  Hermias  taught,  that  God  was  corporeal ; 
that  the  elementary  matter  was  co-eternal  with  him  ; and 
that  the  human  foul  was  formed  by  the  angels  of  fire  and  air. 
They  alfo  denied,  that  Jefus  Chrift  fat  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ; aflerting  that  he  had  quitted  the  right,  and  had  re- 
moved his  throne  into  the  fun. 

SELEUCIDiE,  in  Chronology  ; era  of  the  Seleucidae, 
or  the  Syro-Macedonian  era,  is  a computation  of  time,  com- 
mencing from  the  eitablilhment  of  the  Seleucidae,  a race  of 
Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptolemies  did  in  Egypt. 

This  era  we  find  exprefi'ed  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and 
on  a great  number  of  Greek  medals  ftruck  by  the  cities  of 
Syria,  &c. 

The  rabbins  and  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contra  Sis,  becaufe, 
being  then  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  they  were  obliged 
to  follow  their  method  of  computing  in  all  contrails. 

The  Arabs  call  it  therick  dilcarnaln,  era  of  two  horns, 
which  fome  fay  fignify  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great ; be- 
caufe that  prince  bore  two  rams’  horns  on  medals,  in  imitation 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whofe  fon  he  would  needs  be  ; but  others 
underftand  it  much  better  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  which  were  now  cloven  or  divided,  and  of  one  Angle 
empire  parted  into  two  monarchies. 

The  grand  point  is  to  know  the  year  in  which  the  repa- 
ration was  made ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  when  Se- 
leucus Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  and  the  firft  of 
the  Seleucidae,  eftabliftied  his  throne  in  Syria. 

Without  detailing  the  various  fentiments  of  various  au- 
thors, it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  belt 
accounts,  the  firft  year  of  this  era  falls  in  the  year  31 1 or 
312  before  Chrift,  which  was  twelve  years  after  Alexander’s 
death.  See  Epocha. 

SELEUCIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
in  Syria,  which  took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Seleucia. 
It  was  alfo  called  Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  four  celebrated 
towns  contained  in  it,  according  to  Strabo.  This  country 
extended  fouthwards  as  far  as  Phoenicia. 

SELEUCO  Belus,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria  ; fituated 
towards  the  river  Orontes,  W.  of  mount  Belus,  about  N. 
lat.  550  40'. 

SELEUCUS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Apamea. 

Seleucus  I.,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  was  fon  of  a Macedonian  named  Antiochus,  a cap- 
tain under  king  Philip.  Seleucus  entered,  when  young,  into 
the  fervice  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  raifed 
to  an  important  command,  and  after  the  death  of  that  con- 
queror, he  was  placed  by  Perdiccas  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valry. On  the  divifion  of  the  provinces  made  by  Antipater, 
the  government  of  that  of  Babylon  wasentrufted  to  Seleucus, 
in  which  fituation  he  oppofed  the  advance  of  Eumenes  againft 
Antigonus.  When,  however,  that  leader,  after  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  marched  to  Babylon,  he  fhewed  fuch  a hoftile 
dilpofition  towards  Seleucus,  that  the  latter  thought  it  ne- 
ceftary  to  take  refuge  with  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus  recovered  his  government  of  Babylon,  and  added 
£0  it  Media  and  Sufiana,  which  he  wrefted  from  Nicanor, 


the  governor,  for  Antigonus.  Demetrius  afterwards  ex- 
pelled Seleucus  from  Babylon,  but  he  foon  returned,  and 
durably  eftablifhed  his  authority.  He  then  proceeded  with 
a powerful  army  to  the  Eaft,  conquered  and  flew  Nicanor, 
and  marching  through  Perfia,  Baftria,  and  Hyrcania,  fub- 
dued  thofe  countries,  and  the  other  provinces  which  had 
formed  part  of  Alexander’s  empire  on  this  fide  the  Indus. 
From  thefe  important  vfetories  he  aflumed  the  name  of  Ni- 
cator ; and  the  other  fuccefsful  captains  of  Alexander  taking 
the  title  of  kings  in  the  year  306  B.C.,  he  followed  their 
example.  The  hiftorical  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  however, 
commenced  fix  years  earlier  than  this,  •viz.  in  the  year  312 
B.C.,  when  he  recovered  Babylon.  He  now  marched  to 
regain  the  diftrift s of  India  Proper,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
but  he  was  oppofed  by  fo  large  a force,  that  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  leave  him  in  poifefiion,  on  condition  of  being 
fupplied  by  him  with  500  elephants.  One  reafon  of  his 
making  this  treaty  was  the  neceffity  of  joining  with  Caf- 
fander,  Lyfimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
overgrown  power  of  Antigonus,  which  menaced  the  inde- 
pendence of  them  all.  This  purpofe  was  effected  by  the 
great  battle  of  Ipfus,  in  which  Antigonus  loft  his  life. 
His  dominions  were  fhared  by  the  four  confederate  monarchs, 
previoufly  to  which  Seleucus  had  feized  the  province  of 
Upper  Syria,  and  founded  the  famous  city  of  Antioch. 
He  alfo  built  other  cities  in  the  fame  province,  to  which  he 
gave  family  names,  as  Seleucia,  from  himfelf ; Apamea, 
from  his  wife  ; and  Laodice,  from  his  mother ; and  as  he 
was  a great  founder  of  cities  in  all  his  territories,  he  filled 
Afia  with  places  bearing  the  names  of  his  family.  After 
this,  he  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  became  one  of 
the  moft  famous  cities  in  the  Eaft,  and  was  the  caufe  of  the 
defertion  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  In  many  of  his  new  cities 
he  fettled  colonies  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  endowed  with  ample 
privileges,  and  to  him  was  owing  their  eftablilhment  in  the 
Afiatic  provinces  to  the  weft  of  the  Euphrates.  When  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  he  is  faid  to  have  refigned  to  his  fon 
Antiochus,  his  wife  Stratonice,  and  with  her  he  refigned  to 
the  prince  all  the  provinces  of  Upper  Afia.  Seleucus  and 
Lyfimachus  were  now  the  only  furvivors  of  Alexander’s 
captains,  and  a domeltic  tragedy  having  taken  place  in  the 
family  of  the  latter,  fome  of  its  members  took  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Seleucus,  whom  they  urged  to  make  war  upon 
Lyfimachus.  He  accordingly  invaded,  with  a very  power- 
ful army,  the  territories  of  Lyfimachus  in  Afia  Minor. 
That  prince  crofted  the  Hellefpont  to  proteft  them,  and  a 
moft  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  rivals  in  Phrygia, 
in  which  Lyfimachus  was  flain,  in  the  year  B.C.  281.  Se- 
leucus took  poffefiion  of  his  dominions,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  viiftory,  for  as  he  was  marching  into 
Macedonia,  feven  months  after,  he  was  treacheroufly  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  one  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
court  of  Lyfimachus.  Seleucus  died  in  the  43d  year  from 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a prince  of  fplendid  qualities,  mild  and  equitable 
in  his  government,  and  a patron  of  letters  and  learned  men. 
Univer.  Hill. 

Seleucus  II.,  furnamed  Callinicus,  fucceeded  his  father 
Antiochus  Theos,  in  the  year  246  B.C.  His  mother  Lao- 
dice having  cruelly  put  to  death  Berenice,  the  fecond  wife  of 
Antiochus,  and  her  fon,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  brother  of 
Berenice,  marched  into  Syria,  Hew  Laodice,  and  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  great  part  of  the  Syrian  empire.  After  his  return 
to  Egypt,  Seleucus  recovered  part  of  his  loft  dominions ; 
but  being  defeated  by  Ptolemy,  he  applied  for  aid  to  his 
brother.  This  union  brought  about  a truce  with  Ptolemy, 
but  the  two  brothers  then  quarrelled,  and  Seleucus  was  de- 
feated 
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feated  by  Antiochus  in  a great  battle  at  Ancyra.  The  war 
between  them  was  carried  on  with  great  inveteracy,  while 
the  empire  was  invaded  on  one  fide  by  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
kings  of  Pergamus  ; and  on  the  other,  Arfaces,  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy,  was  making  a progrefs  in  Hyrcania. 
Seleucus  was  at  length  delivered  from  the  holtility  of  his 
brother,  who  was  detained  captive  in  Egypt,  whither  he 
had  fled,  and  he  then  turned  his  arms  againft  Arfaces,  but 
in  a great  battle  that  was  fought  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner.  He  died  in  Parthia,  in  confequence  of  a fall  from 
his  horfe,  in  the  year  226  B.C. 

Seleucus  III.,  furnamed  Ceraunus,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
preceding,  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  a weak 
and  incapable  prince,  and  after  a reign  of  three  years  he 
was  poifoned  by  two  of  his  chief  officers,  while  engaged  in 
an  expedition  againft  Attalus. 

Seleucus  IV.,  furnamed  Philopator,  fucceeded  his 
father  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  187  B.C.  He 
was  favourable  to  the  Jews  during  the  greateft  part  of  his 
reign,  but  near  the  clofe  of  it  he  employed  Heliodorus  to 
carry  off  the  treafures  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees.  He  was  after- 
wards poifoned  by  Heliodorus,  who  ufurped  his  throne. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  year  176  B.C.  There  were 
feveral  other  kings  of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  but  they  did 
nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

SELEZNEVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Him  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Ilimlk. 
SELF-Abuse.  See  .SV^T-Pollution. 

Self- Defence,  in  Law.  With  regard  to  the  defence  of 
one’s  felf,  or  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  defence  of  fuch  as 
Hand  in  the  relations  of  hufband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
mafter  and  fervant,  it  is  obferved,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  if  the 
party  himfelf,  or  any  of  thefe  his  relations,  be  forcibly  at- 
tacked in  his  perfon  or  property,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  repel 
force  by  force  ; and  the  breach  of  the  peace,  which  happens, 
is  chargeable  upon  him  only  who  began  the  affray. 

Self-defence,  therefore,  as  it  is  juftly  called  the  primary 
law  of  nature,  fo  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  be  in  faft,  taken  away 
by  the  law  of  fociety. 

In  the  Englifh  law,  particularly,  it  is  held  an  excufe  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  nay,  even  for  horpicide  itfelf ; but  care 
mult  be  taken,  that  the  refiftance  does  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  mere  defence  and  prevention,  for  then  the  defender  would 
himfelf  become  an  aggreffor.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 

Self  -Examination.  See  Examination. 

Self -heal,  in  Botany.  See  Prunella. 

Self -Heal,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  greater  felf- 
heal,  with  an  undivided  leaf,  grows  wild  in  pafture  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  has  been  reckoned  among 
the  vulnerary  plants,  and  is  accounted  ferviceable  in  all  forts 
of  wounds  and  putrid  ulcers.  It  is  reftringent,  and  good 
for  inward  bleedings,  and  making  bloody  water  ; and  has 
been  much  ufed  in  gargles,  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  throat, 
or  gums,  either  in  juice,  or  in  a ltrong  deco&ion. 

Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great  ; its  auftere  or 
bitteriffi  tafte  is  more  fenfibie  in  the  flowery  tops  than  in  the 
leaves  ; though  the  latter  are  generally  directed  for  medi- 
cinal ufe. 

Self-heal  is  alfo  a name  given  to  fanicle. 

Self  -Love,  in  Ethics,  is  that  principle,  or  paffion,  which 
leads  a man  to  defire  and  purfue  his  own  happinefs.  It  is  con- 
tradiftinguiffied  from  benevolence.  See  Mental  Philosophy. 

SftLF-Opens,  a term  ufed  by  the  miners  in  the  north  of 
England  to  exprefs  certain  natural  cavities,  or  chambers, 
which  are  frequently  met  with,  fome  near  the  furface,  fome 
at  very  great  depths,  fome  fmall,  and  others  very  large. 


Thefe  are  of  various  figures,  and  often  run  into  ftrange 
finufes.  Dr.  Lifter,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  earth- 
quakes, fuppofes  the  whole  cruft  of  the  earth  to  be  more  or 
lefs  hollowed  in  this  manner  ; which  he  alfo  argues  for,  from 
the  ftreams  of  waters  which  arife  in  large  quantities  from 
the  fides  of  mountains,  and  mult-  have  communication  with 
thefe  felf-opens,  and  fupplies  from  them. 

Thefe  natural  hollows  the  doctor  thinks  to  be  the  means 
of  continuing,  and  propagating  earthquakes  ; the  firft  caufe 
of  which  he  afcribes  to  the  breath  of  the  pyrites,  which  he 
alfo  fays  is  the  pyrites  itfelf  tota  fubjlantia.  This  he  ob- 
ferves  takes  fire  of  itfelf,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  our 
fight,  and  may  do  fo,  from  various  other  caufes  under- 
ground. The  fulphureous  fmell  of  the  air  and  waters  be- 
fore and  after  earthquakes,  in  the  places  where  they  happen, 
feems  a proof  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  fome  fuch  ful- 
phureous matter  as  this  ftone  ; and  the  rolling  and  defultory 
noife  of  an  earthquake  feems  alfo  to  ffiew  that  it  is  not  ex- 
panded every  way  at  once,  but  is  propagated  through  a 
chain  of  thefe  fubterranean  hollows. 

It  is  not  neceflary  that  we  ffiould  fuppofe  a continued 
chain  of  them,  from  the  place  where  the  earthquake  begins 
to  be  felt  to  the  fpot  where  it  ends  ; but  if  there  are  many 
of  them  irregularly  fcattered  about  the  earth,  the  force  of 
the  explofion  will  be  fufficient  to  burft  through  the  folid 
parts  between,  and  open  a pafi'age  from  one  to  the  other, 
which  may  continue  open  no  longer  than  the  force  continues, 
and  after  the  ffiock  is  over,  clofe  together  again,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  trace  where  it  was. 

Our  miners  not  only  find  the  natural  caverns,  but  they 
alfo  find  them  often  full  of  what  they  call  Jire  damps,  which 
are  inflammable  vapours,  of  the  very  nature  of  thofe  which  he 
fuppofes  to  occafion  earthquakes  ; and  when  fired  make  the 
fame  explofions,  and  caufe  the  fame  effefts  in  a certain  degree. 
Thefe  fometimes  require  a candle,  or  other  aftual  fire,  to 
come  in  contaft,  in  order  to  kindle  them ; but  fometimes 
they  are  found  kindled  of  themfelves,  and  flaming  on  the 
furface  of  the  waters,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pits,  or  at  the 
fillures  of  the  coal.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  157. 

SELGA,  or  Selge,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a confiderable 
and  well-peopled  town  of  Alia,  in  Pifidia.  It  was  co- 
lonized from  Lacedaemon. 

SELGENFELT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  - 
the  circle  of  Natangen  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Konigfberg. 

SELGENTHAL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Burken. 

SELGOViE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Britain, 
feated  to  the  weft  of  the  Gadeni,  in  the  countries  now 
called  Efkdale,  Annandale,  and  Nithfdale,  lying  along  the 
(bores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  which  is  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  that  of  this  aricient  Britifh  nation.  Mr. 
Baxter  fuppofes  that  the  name  of  thefe  people  was  com- 
pounded of  the  two  Britifh  words  Sal  Giii,  which  fignify 
fait  waves,  alluding  to  the  Solway  Frith,  with  which  the 
coafts  of  their  country  were  waffled.  But  Dr.  Macpherfon 
thinks  it  more  probable,  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
the  Britifh  word  Sealg,  which  literally  fignifies  hunting, 
and  metaphorically  theft.  The  Selgovae  became  firft  ac- 
quainted with  the  Romans,  when  Agricola  marched  his 
army  through  their  country  into  Caledonia,  in  the  fecond 
or  third  year  of  his  government  in  Britain  ; at  which  time 
they  made  their  fubmiffion  to  that  viftorious  general. 
From  that  period  they  were  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  or  enjoyed  freedom,  as  that  people  ex- 
tended or  contrafted  the  limits  of  their  empire  in  this  ifland. 
The  Romans  had  feveral  ftations  apd  camps  in  the  country 
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of  the  Selgovas,  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  ftill  re- 
maining. 

SE.LI,  in  Botany,  a word  formed  by  an  abbreviation  of 
the  word  fefeli,  and  fignifying  the  fame  plant. 

SELIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in 
the  interior  of  Bcetica.  It  belonged  to  the  Turduli,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

SELIAKINSKO,  ill  Geography,  an  oftrog  of  Rufiia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Enifei ; 260  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Turuchanlk.  N.  lat.  69°  55b  E.  long. 
85°  14'. 

SELICHA,  a name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  a kind  of 
cinnamon. 

SELICO,  or  Seluco,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Gambia,  in  Mandingo. 

SELIGENSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Mentz,  formerly 
imperial,  on  the  Maine  ; 12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Franckfort  on 
the  Maine.  N.  lat.  490  59'.  E.  long.  8°  46'. 

SELIGENTHAL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Smalkalden. 

SELIGER,  a lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver  ; 80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tver. 

SELIGONION,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  piony. 

SELIM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  fouthern  fide  along  the  frontiers 
of  Edom,  according  to  Jolhua.  This  was  afterwards  com- 
prifed  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  See  Salem. 

Selim  I.,  in  Biography,  a Turkifh  emperor,  was  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  Bajazet  II.  In  15 1 1,  being  governor  of  Tre- 
bizond,  he  rebelled  againft  his  father,  and  marched  to 
Conlfantinople,  where  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  feek 
his  fafety  in  a precipitate  flight.  The  janizaries,  however, 
favouring  him,  Bajazet  was  forced  to  refign  his  crown  to 
him,  and  foon  after  died,  probably  by  poifon.  Selim 
afcended  the  throne  in  15 1 2,  being  at  that  time  about 
46  years  of  age.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  proceed  againft  his 
eldeft  brother  Achmet,  who  was  at  the  head  of  fome  troops 
in  Afia.  He  defeated  and  put  him  to  death,  which  was 
foon  after  the  fate  of  another  brother.  Selim  then  invaded 
Perfia  with  a numerous  army,  and  defeating  Shah  Ifmael  in 
a great  battle,  entered  the  city  of  Tauris.  He  afterwards 
annexed  Diarbekir  to  the  Turkifti  empire  ; and  one  of  his 
officers  recovered  Bofnia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Hungarians.  In  1517  Selim  turned  his  arms  againft  the 
fultan  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  a vicftory  over  him  near 
Aleppo,  the  lultan  being  flain  in  the  engagement.  Aleppo 
and  Damafcus  fubmitted  to  Selim  after  this  event,  and  he 
prepared  to  march  into  Egypt.  Arriving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo,  a very  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
him  and  T uraan  Bey,  which  terminated  in  a total  defeat  of 
the  Mamelukes.  Cairo,  after  a defperate  refiftance,  was 
taken,  and  all  Egypt  fubmitted.  Selim  returned  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  and,  elated  with  his  fuccefies,  made  a vow  that 
he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  Perfian  empire.  His  career  was,  however,  flopped  by 
difeafe,  which  terminated  in  his  death  at  a village  in  Thrace, 
in  1520.  Selim  was  one  of  the  moil  able  and  vigorous  of 
the  Ottoman  fovereigns,  and  made  greater  additions  to  the 
Turkilh  empire  than  any  one  of  his  predecefiors.  He 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  unprincipled  in  his  projects  of  am- 
bition, and  had  all  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  an  eaftern 
defpot. 

Selim  II.,  Turkilh  emperor,  fon  of  Solyman  I.,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  1566.  Being  of  an  indolent  difpofition, 
and  extremely  intemperate,  the  actions  of  his  reign  are 


thofe  of  his  viziers  and  generals.  Of  thefe  the  principal 
was  the  capture  of  Cyprus,  then  belonging  to  the  Venetians, 
which,  after  a vigorous  refiftance,  was  reduced  in  157 1. 
The  European  powers,  who  had  combined  for  its  relief, 
gained,  in  the  fame  year,  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  which  nearly  ruined  the  Turkilh  marine.  Notwith- 
Itanding  this  fuccefs,  the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  the  Turks  in  1574,  upon  very  difadvantageous 
terms.  During  the  remainder  of  Selim’s  reign,  the  affairs 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  profperous.  Selim  died  at 
the  age  of  52,  probably  of  intemperance.  He  had  many 
good  qualities,  but  was  flothful  and  fenfual. 

SELIMABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bengal;  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  230  5b 
E.  long.  87°  48'. 

SELTMBRIA.  See  Selivra. 

SELIME',  a village  of  Nubia,  on  the  route  of  the 
Soudan  caravan  from  Affiut  to  Darfur ; 42  miles  S.  of 
Sheb. 

SELIMPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 24  miles  N.W.  of 
Burdwan.  N.  lat.  230  23b  E.  long.  87°  35'. 

SELIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam  ; 
15  miles  S.  of  Galam. 

SELINA,  in  Ancient  Geography , Ilan-Adajfi,  or  Ifle  of 
Serpents,  an  illand  of  the  Euxine  fea,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube : called  Paraditus,  or  P aracladium.  Some 
authors  have  denominated  it  Melafita. 

SELIN AGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude,  on  the  Ganges,  oppofite  to  Furruckabad. 

SELINCOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Amiens. 

SELINE,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  N.W.  into  the 
Loh,  7 miles  S.  of  Breflau. 

SE-LING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-fi.  N.  lat.  21°  55b  E.  long.  1060  29b 
SELINGUE.  See  Selenga. 

SELINO,  a province  of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  fouth  of 
that  of  Kiffamos,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  of  a fmall 
town,  built  on  the  fouth  coait  of  the  ifland,  in  the  fituation 
formerly  occupied  by  Liffa  or  Liflus,  a place  of  fmall  im- 
portance, mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  entirely  moun- 
tainous, but  very  fertile.  It  furnilhes  a little  filk,  honey, 
wax,  and  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  fruits,  fuch  as 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  oranges.  This  is 
the  only  province  in  which  the  chefnut-tree  is  cultivated, 
and  it  thrives  well  on  the  fchiftofe  hills  and  mountains  of 
this  country.  The  chefnuts  are  carried  to  Canea,  Retimo, 
and  Candia.  A quantity  is  alfo  annually  exported  to  Syria. 
Oil,  however,  is  the  principal  commodity  of  Selino  ; and  it 
is  reckoned  better  than  any  other  in  the  ifland.  The  mer- 
chants of  Canea  generally  eftablifh  their  fpeculations  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  oils  of  Selino.  Wine,  wheat, 
and  barley,  are  not  plentiful.  The  population  of  the 
Turks  is  eftimated  at  a fourth  or  fifth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Olivier. 

SELINUM,  in  Botany,  an  ancient  generic  name  of 
Theophraftus  and  Diofcondes,  whofe  ZsAivoy  is  laid  to  be 
derived  from  tc to  tv  eAei  Quio-Qou,  on  account  of  its  grow- 
ing in  mud,  whence  Homer’s  eAsoB^ttIov  cteMvov.  De  Theis 
fays  that  Selinum  is  derived  from  o-sXmin,  the  moon,  becaufe 
of  the  ffiape  of  its  growing  feeds  ; and  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  other  compound  names  of  umbelliferous  plants 
among  the  Greeks,  as  o^eoo-eMvov,  ttst^oo-eXivov,  & c. — Linn. 
Gen.  133.  Schreb.  184.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1396. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  303.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  2.  13 1.  Purfli  127.  Juff.  223.  Lamarck  II- 
luitr.  t.  200.  Gsertn.  t.  21. — Clafs  and  order,  Pen - 
4 tandria 
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tandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatce,  Linn.  Umbelliferee, 
luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  numerous,  flatly-fpreading 
rays  ; partial  fimilar.  General  involucrum  of  many,  lanceo- 
late, linear,  reflexed  leaves ; partial  fimilar,  fpreading,  the 
length  of  the  flower.  Perianth  fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor. 
univerfal  uniform ; all  the  flowers  fertile  ; partial  of  five, 
heart-fhaped,  equal  petals.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capil- 
lary ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior ; ftyles 
two,  reflexed;  ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Fruit  comprefled  or 
flat,  oval,  oblong,  ftriated  on  each  fide  in  the  middle,  fe- 
parable  into  two  parts.  Seeds  two,  oval-oblong,  flat  on 
both  fides,  ftriated  in  the  middle,  their  fides  mem- 
branous. 

Obf.  The  form  of  the  feeds  is  liable  to  variation,  and 
fo  is  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  involucrum. 

Efl.  Ch.  Fruit  oval-oblong,  comprefled,  ftriated  down 
the  middle.  Involucrums  reflexed.  Petals  heart-fhaped, 
uniform. 

1.  S.  fylveflre.  Wood  Milky  Parfley.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

350.  FI.  Dan.  t.  412.  (“  Thefl'elinum  Plinii ; Lob. 

Ic.  711.”  Tournef.  Inft.  319.)  — Stem  fmooth.  Root 
fpindle-fhaped,  much  divided.  — Native  of  Denmark, 
France,  and  Piedmont.  The  whole  herb  is  fomewhat 
milky.  Stems  numerous,  fmooth,  ftriated.  Leaflets  linear. 
Flowers  white,  in  fpreading  umbels.  Seeds  oval-oblong, 
with  three,  elevated,  approximating  furrows. 

2.  S.  paluflre.  Marfh  Milky  Parfley.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
350.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  229. — Herb  milky.  Root  generally 
Angle.  Stem  folitary.  Styles  much  divaricated  after 
flowering.  Petals  involute. — Native  of  marfhes  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July.  Root 
perennial,  fomewhat  fpindle-fhaped.  Stem  folitary,  eredt, 
four  feet  high,  hollow,  furrowed,  fmooth,  leafy,  bright 
purple  at  the  bafe,  branched  upwards.  Leaves  alternate, 
about  five  or  fix  on  the  ftem,  remote,  twice  or  thrice  op- 
pofitely  pinnated,  and  cut  into  narrow,  pointed,  fmooth 
fegments.  Stipulas  fheathing,  reddifh.  Umbels  large,  ho- 
rizontal, compound,  compofed  of  white  flowers,  on  pale 
purplifh  footftalks.  “ The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a 
white,  bitter,  foetid  juice,  of  the  confiftence  of  cream, 
which  foon  dries  to  a brownifh  refin.  The  Ruffians  are  faid 
to  ufe  the  root  inttead  of  ginger.” 

3.  S.  auflriacum.  Auftrian  Selinum.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  1.  t.  71. — Stem  furrowed.  Leaves  of  the 
involucrum  wedge-fhaped,  much  divided. — Native  of  Auf- 
tria  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July.  Root 
perennial,  containing  a yellowifh- white  milk.  Stem  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Radical  leaf  divided  by  a round  ftalk  into  three 
branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided.  Leaves  dark  green 
above,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  yellowifh-white,  forming  a 
compound  umbel,  which  is  ufually  made  up  of  about  twenty 
partial  ones. 

4.  S.  fibiricum.  Siberian  Selinum.  Willd.  n.  4.  Retz. 
Obf.  fafc.  2.  16.  — Leaves  triply  pinnate.  Involucrums 
faded,  of  nine  leaves. — Native  of  Siberia.  Root  biennial, 
fpindle-fhaped.  Stem  ereft,  three  feet  high,  hollow,  ftri- 
ated, glaucous.  Leaves  triply  pinnate ; leaflets  acute,  on 
comprefled  ftalks  which  are  channelled  on  the  upper  fide. 
Flowers  white  ; the  general  umbel  compofed  of  twenty  or 
thirty  partial  ones.  Its  root  fmells  like  that  of  Daucus 
Carota. 

5.  S.  Caruiftlia.  Caraway-leaved  Selinum.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  350.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  1.  t.  j6.  — Stem  furrowed, 
acutely  angular.  General  involucrujn  none.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  cut,  callous  and  pointed  at  the  tip. — Native  of 
Auftria  and  Siberia.  It  flowers  at  Kew  in  July  and  Au- 


guft.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  both  taftelefs  and  fcentlefs., 
Stem  almoft  three  feet  in  height,  pale  green,  Ample,  occa- 
fionally  with  one  branch.  Leaves  pinnate  in  a compound 
manner,  terminating  in  a white  point.  Flowers  white,  with 
a tinge  of  red  on  the  under  fide  ; the  general  umbel  com- 
paft,  confifting  of  about  twenty  partial  ones. 

6.  S.  Chabrai.  Carrot-leaved  Selinum.  Willd.  n.  6. 
(S.  caruifolia  Chabrafi  ; Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  1.  t.  72  ) — Stem 
round,  ftriated  General  involucrum  none.  Sheathes  of 
the  leaves  loofe.  Leaflets  thread-fhaped,  linear. — Native 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Firft  introduced  at  Kew  by 
E Daval,  efq.,  in  1791,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft.  Stems  about  a foot  high,  fmooth,  channelled. 
Radical  haves  refembling  thofe  of  the  laft  fpecies  ; flem- 
leaves  Amply  pinnate.  Flowers  white,  flightly  purplifh  on 
the  outfide.  Partial  umbels  unequal  in  fize,  much  fmaller 
than  in  the  laft  fpecies,  generally  about  ten  in  number. 
Villars  has  obferved  that  this  fpecies  is  as  it  were  inter- 
mediate between  P eucedanum  and  Selinum. 

7.  S.  Seguieri.  Fennel-leaved  Selinum.  Linn.  Suppl. 
179.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  61. — Stem  nearly  round, 
furrowed.  General  involucrum  none.  Leaflets  trifid, 
linear,  pointed. — Native  of  Italy,  flowering  in  July.  Stem 
much  branched,  four  feet  high,  obfcurely  ftriated  at  the 
top.  Branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  triply  pinnate, 
fpreading ; leaflets  linear,  acute,  decurrent.  Flowers 
white,  the  general  umbel  large  and  handfome,  compofed  of 
about  forty  partial  ones. 

8.  S.  Monnitri.  Annual  Selinum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  351. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  62. — Umbels  crowded  together. 
General  involucrum  reflexed.  Seeds  with  five  membranous 
ribs. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  Root  annual.  Stem  ereft,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
fometimes  purplifh,  with  numerous  ftreaks.  Leaves  fmooth, 
bipinnate ; leaflets  deeply  pinnatifid.  Flowers  greyifh- 
white,  forming  a clofe  compact  general  umbel. 

9.  S.  decipiens.  Madeira  Shrubby  Selinum.  Willd.  n.  9. 
“ Schrad.  Sert.  Hannov.  fafc.  3.  23.  t.  13.” — Stem  woody, 
naked  below.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate.  Leaflets  lanceo- 
late, entire,  unequally  ferrated. — Native  of  Madeira,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  Stem  an  inch  thick.  Leaves  re- 
fembling thofe  of  Angelica,  wide  and  bipinnate.  Sheathes 
widened,  toothed.  Involucrum  many-leaved. 

10.  “S . canadenfe.  Canadian  Selinum.  Purfh  v.  1.  192. 
(Apium  bipinnatum  ; Walt.  FI.  Cam.  115.) — Herb  very 
fmooth,  fhining.  Leaves  bipinnate.  Leaflets  much  di- 
vided ; fegments  lanceolate.  Fruit  oval. — On  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  July. 
Flowers  white.”  This  fpecies  is  adopted  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Purfh,  who  has  referred  it  from  Apium  to  the  pre- 
fent  genus. 

Selinum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Thebaid,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  between  Panum 
and  Anten,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SELINUS,  or  Selinuntum,  a town  of  Sicily,  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mazarum,  on  the  fouthern  coatt.  It  was  founded  by 
a colony  from  Hybla,  another  town  of  Sicily,  100  years 
before  the  deftrudtion  of  that  city  by  Gelon.  In  its  vi- 
cinity were  many  palm-trees,  whence  arofe  the  epithet  of 
palmofa  given  to  it  by  Virgil.  It  was  deftroyed,  a little 
before  Himera,  by  Hannibal,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  barbarity,  maffacreing  a 
great  number,  and  carrying  the  reft  into  captivity.  The 
inhabitants  had  confecrated  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter  a trea- 
fure,  in  which,  among  other  rarities,  was  a ftatue  of 
Bacchus,  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  which  were  made  of 
ivory.  It  appears  to  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  year  of 
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Rome  350  : its  ruins  are  ftill  vifible.  It  took  its  name  from 
that  of  a fmall  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  grew  parfley, 
called  in  Greek  o-eXivov. 

Selinus,  a river  of  Sicily,  the  mouth  of  which  is  placed 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  fouthern  coall  of  the  ifland,  between  the 
promontory  of  Lilybseum  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ma- 
zara. — Alfo,  a river  of  the  Traclizan  Cilicia,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  placed  by  Strabo  between  a fortified  place  called 
.Laertes,  and  a rock  named  Cragus. — -Alfo,  a river  of 
Achaia,  which  commenced  in  mount  Lampia,  and  ran  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  palled  to  the  ealt  of  Egium. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Elide  : it  watered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scillunte,  according  to  Paufanias. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia  : it  ran  near  the  temple  of  Diana, 
according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a river  of  Myfia,  which  tra- 
verfed  the  town  of  Pergamus,  and  after  having  watered  the 
territory  of  Caicus,  flowed  into  that  river. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Cilicia,  where  Trajan  died  in  the  year  117,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Parthian  war. — Alfo,  a port  of  Egypt,  upon 
the  coaft,  of  the  nome  of  Libya,  between  Zagylis-Villa 
and  Trifarchi-Villa,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SELION  of  Land,  Selio  Terra , is  derived  from  the 
French,  feillon,  which  fignifies  a ridge  of  land , or  ground 
arifing  between  two  furrows,  and  contains  no  certain  quan- 
tity, but  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs.  Therefore 
Crompton  fays,  that  a fe/ion  of  land  cannot  be  in  demand, 
becaufe  it  is  a thing  uncertain. 

SELISIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Friuli,  which  unites 
with  the  Cobara,  and  forms  the  Meduna. 

SELIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania,  in  Lufitania,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Pto- 
lemy. 

SELIVRA,  or  Selimbria,  in  Geography,  a fea-port 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  lituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  having  an  old  caftle, 
formerly  very  ftrong,  and  houfes  near  it,  called  the  “ Upper 
Town.”  In  the  fuburbs  is  an  imperial  granary,  where  the 
corn  of  the  province  is  depofited.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a 
Greek  archbilhop  ; 34  miles  W.  of  Conftantinople.  N.  lat. 
40?  52b  E.  long.  28°  12'. 

SELKA,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of  Sur- 
gooja;  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Surgooja. 

SELKAKARI,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  36'.  E.  long.  240  54'. 

SELKIE,  the  name  in  Zetland  for  a feal.  Many  of 
thefe  are  found  in  that  ifland. 

SELKIRK,  Alexander,  in  Biography , whofe  adven- 
tures have  given  rife  to  a well-known  and  highly  efteemed 
romance,  was  born  at  Largo,  in  Fifelhire,  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1676,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  fea-fervice. 
He  left  England  in  1703,  in  the  capacity  of  failing-mafter 
of  a fmall  veffel,  called  the  Cinque-Ports-Galley,  Charles 
Pickering  captain ; and  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
fame  year,  he  failed  from  Cork,  in  company  with  another 
ftiip  of  26  guns  and  120  men,  called  the  St.  George,  com- 
manded by  captain  William  Dampier  (fee  his  article), 
intended  to  cruife  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  fea. 
On  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  Pickering  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  command  by  lieutenant  Stradling.  They  proceeded 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  the  appearance  of  two  French  (hips  of 
36  guns  each,  and  left  five  of  Stradling’s  men  on  ftiore,  who 
were  taken  off  by  the  French.  Hence  they  failed  to  the 
coaft  of  America,  where  Dampier  and  Stradling  quarrelled, 
and  feparated  by  agreement.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
May  1704;  and  in  the  following  September,  Stradling 
came  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  Selkirk  and 
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his  captain  having  a quarrel,  he  determined  to  remain  there 
alone.  But  when  the  fliip  was  ready  to  fail,  his  refolution 
was  fhaken,  and  he  defired  to  be  taken  on  board  5 but  nov» 
the  captain  refufed  his  requeft,  and  he  was  left  with  his 
clothes,  bedding,  a gun,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball,  fome  trifling  implements,  and  a few  books,  with 
certain  mathematical  and  nautical  inftruments.  Thus  left 
foie  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  he  found  himfelf  at  firft  in  a fituation  fcarcely  fup- 
portable ; and  fuch  was  his  melancholy,  that  he  frequently 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.  It  was  full 
eighteen  months,  according  to  his  own  account,  before  he 
could  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  lot.  At  length  his  mind  be- 
came  calm,  and  fully  reconciled  to  his  fituation : he  grew 
happy,  employed  his  time  in  building  and  decorating  his 
huts,  chafing  the  goats,  whom  he  foon  equalled  in  fpeed, 
and  fcarcely  ever  failed  of  catching  them.  He  alfo  tamed 
young  kids,  and  other  animals,  to  be  his  companions. 
When  his  garments  were  worn  out,  he  made  others  from 
the  Ikins  of  the  goats,  whofe  flefli  ferved  him  as  food.  His 
only  liquor  was  water.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught, 
during  his  abode  in  the  ifland,  about  1000  goats,  half  of 
which  he  had  fuffered  to  go  at  large,  having  firft  marked 
them  with  a flit  in  the  ear.  Commodore  Anfon,  who 
went  there  30  years  after,  found  the  firft  goat,  which  they 
(hot,  had  been  thus  marked ; and  hence  they  concluded 
that  it  had  been  under  the  power  of  Selkirk.  Though  he 
conftantly  performed  his  devotions  at  ftated  hours,  and  read 
aloud,  yet  when  he  was  taken  from  the  ifland,  his  lan- 
guage, from  difufe  of  converfation,  had  become  fcarcely 
intelligible.  In  this  folitude  he  remained  four  years  and 
four  months,  during  which  only  two  incidents  occurred 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  record.  The  firft  was,  that 
purfuing  a goat  eagerly,  he  caught  at  the  edge  of  a pre- 
cipice, of  which  he  was  not  aware,  and  he  fell  over  to  the 
bottom,  where  he  lay  fome  time  fenfelefs  ; but  of  the  exaft 
fpace  of  time  in  which  he  was  bereaved  of  his  a&ive  power* 
he  could  not  form  an  accurate  eftimate.  When,  however, 
he  came  to  himfelf,  he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  crawl  to  his  habitation, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a confiderable  time  that  he  entirely 
recovered  from  his  bruifes.  The  other  event  was  the  arrival 
of  a (hip,  which  he  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  French,  but 
upon  the  crew’s  landing,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards, 
of  whom  he  had  too  great  a dread  to  truft  himfelf  in  their 
hands.  They,  however,  had  feen  him,  and  he  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  his  efcape.  In  this  folitude  Sel- 
kirk remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two  fhips  come  to  the  bay,  arjd  knew  them  to  be  Englifh. 
He  immediately  lighted  a fire  as  a fignal,  and  he  found, 
upon  the  landing  of  the  men,  that  they  were  two  pri- 
vateers from  Briftol,  commanded  by  captains  Rogers  and 
Courtney.  Thefe,  after  a fortnight’s  ftay  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, embarked,  taking  Selkirk  with  them,  and  returned 
by  way  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  ift  of  Oftober  1711  ; Selkirk  having  been  abfent 
eight  years.  The  public  curiofity  being  much  excited,  he, 
after  his  return,  drew  up  fome  account  of  what  had  oc- 
curred during  his  folitary  exile,  which  he  put  into  the  hand* 
of  Defoe,  who  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  well-known 
work,  entitled  Robinfon  Crufoe.  The  time  and  place  of 
Selkirk’s  death  are  not  on  record.  It  is  faid,  that  fo  late 
as  the  year  1798,  the  cheft  and  mulket,  which  Selkirk  had 
with  him  on  the  ifland,  were  in  poffefiion  of  a grand  nephew, 
John  Selkirk,  a weaver  in  Largo,  North  Britain.  The 
circumftances  of  Selkirk’s  feclufion  from  human  fociety, 
during  his  ftay  ©n  the  defolate  ifland,  have  given  birth  to  a 
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fine  poem  by  Mr.  Cowper,  with  which  all  our  readers  are 
no  doubt  well  acquainted.  Biog.  Brit. 

Selkirk,  in  Geography,  a royal  borough  town,  and  a 
parilh,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  Scotland.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Celtic  word  Scheleckgrech,  which  fignifies 
the  kirk  in  the  wood  ; expreffing  thus  in  one  word  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place  itfelf,  and  the  ftate  of  the  furrounding 
country,  which  in  former  times  was  one  continued  foreft. 
From  the  circumftance  of  its  being  placed  on  the  fummit  of 
a confiderable  eminence,  Selkirk  enjoys  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpedt  in  all  directions,  efpecially  up  and  down  the  river 
Ettrick.  The  inhabitants  boaft  greatly  of  the  fpirit  dif- 
played  by  their  anceftors  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Floddon. 
Of  a hundred  citizens  of  Selkirk,  who  followed  the  fortune 
of  their  prince  on  that  occalion,  it  appears  that  feveral  fur- 
vived  the  conteft,  and  even  carried  off  feme  fpoils  and 
trophies.  The  Englilh,  in  refentment,  reduced  their  town 
to  allies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  king  James  V.  granted 
to  them  a thoufand  acres  of  the  foreft ; the  trees  for  re- 
building their  houfes ; and  the  property  as  the  reward  of 
their  heroifm.  Thefe  borough  lands  are  now  worth  about 
1500/.  per  annum,  and  are  divided  into  a great  number  of 
.fmall  properties ; a circumftance  which  tends  to  damp  that 
fpirit  for  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  which  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  are  in  general  diftinguilhed.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  magiftrates  annually  furvey  this  tract,  a 
ftandard,  taken  from  the  Englilh  in  the  field  of  Floddon,  is 
carried  before  the  corporation  of  weavers,  a member  of 
which  was  the  captor.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  fword 
of  William  Brydon,  the  town  clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to 
the  battle,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  knighted  for  his 
valour,  is  ftill  in  the  poflefiion  of  a citizen  of  Selkirk,  his. 
lineal  defeendant. 

Selkirk  has  a weekly  market  held  on  Tuefday,  and  fix 
annual  fairs ; two  in  March,  and  one  in  July,  Auguft,  Oc- 
tober, and  December.  As  a royal  borough,  it  unites  with 
Lanark,  Linlithgow,  and  Peebles,  in  fending  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  corporation  confilts  of  two  bailies, 
a dean  of  guild,  treafurer,  and  ten  counfellors,  and  polfelfes 
a revenue  of  about  300 /.  per  annum,  drawn  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  borough  lands  which  has  not  been  alienated  in 
fee  to  private  individuals.  The  parilh,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  fquare  in  extent,  lies  partly  in  Selkirkfhire  and  partly 
in  Roxburghftiire  ; and,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  1811,  contains  440  houfes,  and  a population  of 
2466  perfons,  of  whom  about  1000  are  refident  within  the 
borough. 

The  principal  object  of  intereft  in  this  vicinity  is  Newark 
caftle,  fituated  on  a peninfula,  formed  by  the  ftream  of 
Yarrow,  which  has  here  cut  its  turbid  courfe  through  a 
deep  gulf  of  rugged  rocks,  enveloped  in  wood,  and  pre- 
fenting  a moll  “ fantaftically  wild  feene  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.”  The  caftle  is  now  a ruin,  but  enough  of  it  yet 
remains  to  evince  its  ancient  llrength  and  importance.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Mary 
Scot,  the  flower  of  Yarrow.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
8vo.  1805.  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  vol.  ii.  1792. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  one  of  the  fouthern  counties  of 
Scotland,  is  fituated  between  550  22'  and  550  43'  N.  lat. 
and  between  20  50'  and  30  20'  W.  long,  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of 
Dumfries  ; on  the  E.  by  Mid-Lothian  and  Roxburghlhire  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  county  laft  mentioned  ; and  on  the  N.  by 
that  of  Peebles.  Its  greateft  length,  from  the  fource  of 
Ettrick  water  to  the  junction  of  Gala  and  Tweed,  is  27 
miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  Borthwick  brae  to  Glen- 


faxburn,  about  17  miles.  Taking,  at  a medium,  20  miles 
for  its  length,  and  12  for  its  breadth,  its  contents  may 
be  calculated  at  about  240  fquare  miles,  or  153,600  acres* 
The  proportion  of  arable  land  actually  occupied  in  huf- 
bandry  may  be  computed  at  about  6880  Scotch  acres. 

General  Afped  of  the  County. — With  the  exception  of  a 
few  vallies,  the  whole  of  Selkirklhire  is  mountainous,  and 
prefents  elevations  of  confiderable  height,  Meade,  in  the 
parilh  of  Galalhiels,  being  1480  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  In  the  parilh  of  Ettrick,  the  moil  remarkable  hills 
are  the  Ward  Law  and  Ettrick  Penn  : the  former  rifes  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  latter  2200.  In  the 
parilh  of  Yarrow,  the  hills  are  in  general  fteep  and  tower- 
ing : the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  called  “ Blackhoufe 
heights.”  The  higheft  point  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  meafures  2370  feet.  For  the  moft  part,  the  moun- 
tains exhibit  a green  appearance  ; though  upon  fome  few 
there  is  a confiderable  quantity  of  heath.  Toward  the 
fource  of  the  waters  of  this  county,  that  is,  on  its  weftern 
extremity,  the  hills  are  more  green,  and  are  covered  with 
long  coarfe  grafs.  Towards  their  junction  with  the  Tweed 
they  have  a greater  mixture  of  heath,  and  the  grafs  is 
fhorter.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  fome  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  loofe  ftones,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
rugged  or  barren  of  herbage,  or  interrupted  by  mofles. 
Bordering  on  Minchmoor,  over  which  was  the  old  road 
from  Peebles  to  Selkirk,  their  afpect  is  bleak  and  barren, 
and  forms  a ftriking  contrail  with  the  green  hills  on  the  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Tweed. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  Tweed,  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow, 
flowthrough  this  county.  The  Tweed  enters  it  near  the 
ancient  feat  of  Elibank,  and  flows  through  it  for  nearly 
ten  miles,  along  a well-cultivated  and  fertile  but  narrow 
valley.  At  the  eaftern  corner  of  the  county  it  receives  the 
Gala,  a fmall  water,  which  rifes  in  Mid-Lothian,  and 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Selkirklhire  for  five  miles. 
Y arrow  water  rifes  near  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  flowing  through  the  Loch  of  Lows,  and  St.  Mary’s 
Loch,  augmented  by  many  fmaller  waters,  joins  the  Ettrick 
about  a mile  above  Selkirk.  From  the  nature  of  its 
fource,  lochs,  and  from  the  circumftance  of  its  receiving 
in  its  courfe  many  additional  ftreams  from  the  hills,  the  Yar- 
row, in  time  of  high  winds  and  rain,  is  rapidly  flooded,  and 
rendered  impaflable  ; but,  from  its  rapid  defeent,  it  as  rapidly 
fubfides. 

The  Ettrick  alfo  takes  its  rife  in  the  weftern  angle  of  the 
foreft,  and  running  in  an  almoft  parallel  direction  with  the 
Yarrow,  unites  with  it  about  a mile  above  ; they  fall  into 
the  Tweed  three  miles  below  Selkirk,  after  a courfe  of  30 
miles.  Thefe  waters,  as  they  pafs  through  this  county, 
form  many  beautiful  windings.  Near  their  fource  they  are 
hemmed  in  on  each  fide  by  high  towering  hills ; but  as  they 
approach  their  confluence  with  the  Tweed,  the  expanfe  be- 
tween the  hills  becomes  wider  and  more  open  ; and  they  flow 
through  fertile  vallies,  in  a broader  channel,  with  a lefs  rapid 
ftream.  For  a confiderable  way  above  their  junction,  they 
are  finely  fringed  with  natural  and  artificial  wood ; but 
the  extenfive  forefts  which  once  beautified  and  adorned 
their  banks,  and  from  which  the  country  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ettrick  forejl,  are  now  almoft  entirely  deftroyed. 
Every  ftream  abounds  with  trout ; and  for  a confiderable 
way  up  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  falmon  are  caught  in  large 
quantities.  Ale  water  takes  its  rife  from  the  Kingfmoor  loch, 
but  only  runs  in  this  county  for  a Ihort  way  ; in  fome 
places  palling  out  of  it  into  Teviotdale,  and  in  others  form- 
ing its  boundary.  Borthwick  water  alfo  conftitutes  part  of 
its  boundary.  The  hills  are  every  where  interfered  by  fmall 
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ftreams  called  burns.  Thefe,  flowing  in  a deep  bed,  form 
glens  or  hollows,  provincially  called  hopes , which  afford 
fhelter  during  the  night,  and  in  ftormy  weather,  to  the  fheep 
in  this  paftoral  dittrift,  and  produce  richer  grafs  than  the 
expofed  fides  of  the  hills.  When  the  country  was  covered 
with  wood,  thefe  glens  muff  have  afforded  much  beautiful 
fcenery.  In  the  fouth-weft  diflrift  of  the  county  are  a 
number  of  fmall  lakes,  not  however  worthy  of  defcrip- 
tion.  The  two  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  Loch  of  the 
Lows,  and  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  lie  contiguous,  being  feparated 
only  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  The  firft  is  very  fmall, 
but  the  latter  extends  fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  one 
mile  in  breadth.  Both  of  them  are  furrounded  by  high  and 
deep  hills,  and  abound  with  pike  and  pearch. 

Soil. — The  foil  of  the  fheep-walks,  with  fome  exceptions, 
is  found  and  dry,  generally  from  its  lying  on  a bottom  of 
gravel,  granite,  or  whinftone ; and  even  a good  deal  of  it 
either  inclining  towards  clay,  or  incumbent  on  clay  or  tilth, 
is  prevented  from  retaining  a hurtful  quantity  of  water,  by 
its  fteepnefs,  and  the  firm  confi Hence  of  its  furface.  There 
is  very  little  pure  clay  in  the  whole  country  ; and  moft  of 
the  land  where  a mixture  of  it  appears,  or  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  fubflratum,  lies  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  nearly 
at  an  equal  diflance  from  their  fummits  and  the  vallies  below. 
There  are  fome,  though  very  few,  marfhy  fpots  near  the 
lides  of  rivers,  and  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  extenfive  flat,  in  an  elevated  fituation,  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Ettrick  and  Borthwick,  of  a foft  and 
fpongy  nature,  and  full  of  moraffes,  but  this  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  only  exception  to  the  general  affertion  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  noticed.  Heath  grows  vigoroufly  on  dry  foil, 
but  becomes  rare  and  ftunted,  according  to  the  wetnefs  of 
the  land,  and  in  very  wet  land  difappears  altogether.  De- 
tached portions  of  it  are  found  in  every  corner.  It  is  only 
on  the  higher  grounds,  towards  the  fources  of  the  waters, 
that  the  moffy  foil  prevails ; fometimes  appearing  in  its  na- 
tive dark  and  fterile  hue,  but  more  frequently  prefenting  a 
thin  fward  of  beautiful  and  tender  grafs,  through  which  the 
feet  of  cattle  fink  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  molly  fubftance,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  it  has  imbibed. 
It  is  in  fuch  places,  chiefly,  that  the  plant  abounds  which 
is  called  mo/s,  of  whofe  leaves  and  root  fheep  are  extremely 
fond  early  in  fpring,  when  other  food  is  fcarce.  The 
foil  of  the  fmall  part  in  tillage  is  light,  dry,  and  eafily  ma- 
naged. Even  the  few  places  which  lie  on  tilth  have  fo  much 
declivity,  that  a little  care  in  laying  out  and  ploughing  the 
ridges,  carries  olf  both  the  fprings  and  the  furface-water. 
Very  little  of  it  is  fufliciently  deep  and  ftrong  for  producing 
wheat.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
turnips,  clover,  barley,  and  oats  : peas,  too,  fucceed  very 
well : the  white  grains,  though  not  large,  have  thin  hulks, 
are  plump,  and  of  an  admirable  quality.  Turnips  feldom 
fail,  and  clover  is  frequently  raifed  in  very  weighty  crops. 
Thefe  fafts  give  the  belt  idea  of  a lharp,  warm,  and  kindly 
foil,  which  is  rather,  on  the  whole,  however,  deficient  in 
depth.  White  clover  appears,  in  every  field  that  is  furren- 
dered  to  pallure,  without  having  been  fown,  and  indeed  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  county  where  the  foil  is  dry. 

Climate. — In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  there  is  not  fo 
much  humidity  as  might  be  expefted,  from  its  elevation, 
and  the  numerous  mountains  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 
Lefs  rain  falls  at  Selkirk  than  at  Wool,  about  five  miles 
nearly  due  fouth  of  it ; and  only  about  half  an  inch  more 
than  at  Hawklhill,  near  Leith.  According  to  the  Statifti- 
cal  Account  of  Scotland,  (vol.  ii.  p.  438.)  the  mean  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  yearly  in  Wool  parilh  was  found  to 
be  315  inches  ; the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  29  -,20  ; 


the  medium  of  heat  43  degrees.  Branxholm  or  Wool  may 
be  taken  as  a pretty  jult  ftandard  of  the  climate,  about  fix  or 
eight  miles  above  Selkirk,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ettrick  and 
Yarrow.  There  are  few  places,  even  in  the  higheft  part  of 
the  country,  fo  very  moilt  as  Langholm ; though,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  rifes,  there  is  a greater  quantity  of  rain  ; the 
air  becomes  colder  and  more  penetrating  ; frofts  are  more 
early  and  feverely  felt,  and  fnow  lies  deeper  and  longer. 
The  rays  of  the  fun,  reflected  by  the  furrounding  moun- 
tains on  fome  vallies  600  feet  above  the  ocean,  excite  a de- 
gree of  heat  that  brings  the  crop  very  quickly  to  maturity. 
The  number  of  fprings  that  are  obftrufted  in  their  courfe, 
forms  marfhes  more  or  lefs  deep  and  extenfive.  There  are 
many  moraffes,  fome  of  them  of  an  unknown  depth  ; a 
good  deal  of  mofly  land  ; and  feveral  lakes.  The  moifture 
exhaled  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  collefted  in  thefe, 
greatly  increafes  the  dampnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  and  pro- 
duces frequent  mifts  and  Ihowers.  Nor  can  this  inconve- 
nience be  effe&ually  obviated  by  the  numerous  drains 
which  are  daily  making,  though  thefe  mutt  doubtlefs  contri- 
bute to  meliorate  the  climate.  The  general  courfe  of  the 
weather  and  feafons  is  much  the  lame  as  in  Roxburghlhire. 
See  Roxburghshire. 

Mineralogy. — There  are  no  metals,  coal,  lime,  or  free- 
ftone,  in  any  part  of  this  county.  But  there  is  abundance 
of  whinftone  and  granite.  Moffes,  formed  of  decayed  wood 
and  other  vegetables,  are  made  into  peat  for  fuel.  Some  of 
them  are  of  confiderable  extent  and  depth  ; and  thofe  to- 
wards the  fouth-eaft,  in  the  parilhes  of  Selkirk,  Robertfon, 
and  a corner  of  Yarrow  and  Alhkirk,  cover  large  beds  of 
excellent  Ihell-marle.  In  the  rills  by  which  fome  of  them 
are  fed,  many  fmall  (tones  are  found ; fome  of  them  over- 
fpread  with  a glutinous  fubftance,  others  incrufted  with 
matter  very  fimilar  to  that  of  which  the  (hells  are  com- 
pofed  ; others  again  with  (hells  in  every  progreffive  ftate  of 
formation  ; and  a few  with  the  animals  alive,  in  (hells  com- 
pletely formed,  but  of  different  degrees  of  confidence  and 
hardnefs. 

To  account  for  this  incruftation  of  (tones  with  calcareous 
earth,  in  a county  where  no  lime  is  known  to  exift,  and  to 
determine  whether  it  comes  from  fome  rock  as  yet  unex- 
plored, from  loofe  fragments  or  particles  fcattered  among 
other  fubftances,  and  wafhed  away  by  ftreams,  or  from  pul- 
verized (hells,  or  from  any  other  matter  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  require  a fcientific  and  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  (urroundip.g  mountains,  and  the  different  ftrata 
of  which  they  are  formed.  On  the  fuppofition  of  the 
incruftation  proceeding  from  a rock,  or  detached  pieces  of 
lime,  it  may  become  a queftion  how  far  this  fubftance  is  ne- 
ceffary  or  ufeful  to  the  animals  in  rearing  their  (hells,  and  on 
the  other  fuppofition,  of  its  being  occasioned  by  pulverized 
(hells,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  afcertain  the  materials 
from  which  thefe  (hells  are  conllrufted. 

Agriculture. — The  agriculture  of  fuch  a county  as  this, 
cannot  be  a very  interefting  fubjeft.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  county,  the  bed  practices  in  agriculture  are  fuccefsfully 
purfued,  as  in  Roxburghlhire  and  Berwiekftiire  ; but  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county,  or  foreft,  as  it  is  called,  where  the 
arable  land  is  not  fenced  off,  and  the  difadvantages  of  an  un- 
favourable foil  and  climate  occur,  little  can  be  done.  In  this 
fituation,  the  fmall  portion  of  arable  land  on  the  (kirts  of  the 
hills  is  chiefly  cropped  with  oats,  which  are  the  grain  be(t 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants,  both  as  a part  of  their  food,  and  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  horfes.  In  thefe  fituations,  the  principal  im- 
provement that  can  be  adopted,  confifts  in  rendering  the 
arable  land  fubfervient  to  the  fupport  of  (heep,  which  form 
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the  great  objeCt  of  the  farmer’s  attention.  Accordingly., 
green  crops,  fuch  as  turnips  and  hay,  &c.  are  raifed  on  many 
of  the  farms,  from  which  very  great  advantages  are  derived, 
being  food  to  the  (heep  in  (forms.  Little  wheat  is  pro- 
duced in  the  county.  Both  barley  and  bear  or  bigg  are 
fown.  The  return  from  barley  is,  at  an  average,  from  feven 
to  eleven-fold.  The  return  from  bear  is  nearly  the  fame, 
but  the  weight  and  market  price  are  greatly  inferior.  Arti- 
ficial grades  are  very  generally  fown.  Peafe  are  lefs  culti- 
vated than  formerly,  the  preference  being  given  to  turnips. 

Live  Stock. — Sheep  are  the  llaple  animal  of  this  county, 
and  their  number  is  eftimated  at  118,200.  There  are  two 
forts,  viz.  the  original  breed,  which  are  black-faced,  and  the 
white-faced,  which  are  generally  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  The 
former,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  or  weftern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
latter  moftly  in  the  lower  diftridts  of  the  (hire.  The  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  value  of  thefe  two  breeds  fhould  feem 
nearly  balanced,  for  though,  of  late  years,  a preference  has 
been  given  to  the  Cheviot  Iheep,  on  account  of  their  fuperior 
fleece,  and  even  the  opinion  of  their  being  lefs  hardy  than  the 
black-faced  Iheep  has  been  difputed,  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
the  white-faced  lambs,  when  very  young,  are  much  barer  in 
wool,  and  therefore  lefs  protected  from  the  weather,  than 
the  black-faced  ; and  in  an  inclement  lambing  feafon,  nearly 
four  times  more  of  them  die  than  of  the  black-faced  kind. 
The  mutton  of  the  latter  is  likewife  accounted  more  deli- 
cate. The  practice  of  making  ewe-milk  cheefe  is  nearly 
abandoned,  from  an  opinion  that  it  weakens  the  ewe.  The 
few  horfes  requifite  for  cultivating  the  arable  diftrict,  are  of 
the  Lanarkfhire  and  Northumberland  breed.  Swine  are 
-reared  only  by  a few  gentlemen  for  their  tables,  and  by 
tnillers  for  the  market.  Vaft  quantities  of  poultry  are  raifed 
by  the  farmers,  who  fend  cart-loads  of  eggs  to  Berwick, 
which  are  bought  by  “egglers,”  who  fell  them  again  for 
the  London  market. 

Inclofures Inclofures  are  not  very  generally  ufed,  unlefs 

round  gentlemen’s  feats,  and  on  the  farms  in  their  own  pof- 
feffion.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Roxburghfhire,  as  to  the  kind  of  inclofures  ufed. 

Towns,  Villages , Roads,  Fairs,  and  Manufaftures. — Sel- 
kirk is  the  capital  of  the  county.  (See  Selkirk.)  Gala- 
fhiels,  fo  called  from  its  being  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
water  Gala,  is  a thriving  village.  It  has  been  long  known 
for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  at  firft 
coarfe,  and  of  a grey  colour,  and  was  called  “ Galsfhiel’s 
grey  but  the  cloths  recently  manufactured  are  of  various 
kinds  and  colours.  In  confequence  of  an  aft  of  parliament 
obtained  in  1764,  a road  of  twelve  miles  was  made  from 
Crofslee  toll-bar,  on  the  confines  of  Mid-Lothian,  through 
Selkirk,  to  Haremofs  toll-bar,  with  a branch  of  three  miles 
to  Galalhiels.  Part  of  the  road  from  Kelfo  to  Peebles,  of 
about  fix  or  feven  miles  long,  alfo  runs  through  this  county 
from  Galalhiel’s  bridge  to  Gait-hope  burn,  beyond  Holluee 
toll-bar.  The  expence  of  tb  fe  roads,  and  of  a fubilantial 
bridge  over  the  Tweed,  was  6560/.  There  are  two  con- 
fiderable  fairs  held  at  Selkirk  ; four  leffer  fairs  are  likewife 
held  there,  and  three  at  Galalhiels  for  various  purpofes. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth,  ftockings,  tanned 
leather,  and  different  implements  of  hulbar.dry,  or  wood 
blocked  out  for  making  them. 

Antiquities. — There  are  but  few  remains  in  this  (hire  of 
Britiih  or  Roman  antiquities.  There  are  the  remains  of 
fome  Britifli  (Lengths  in  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  (hire, 
which  were  ereCted  upon  heights,  and  were  conftruCLd  gene- 
rally in  a form  between  the  circular  and  the  oval.  There  is 
alfo  a Roman  camp  in  the  midft  of  feveral  of  thefe  (Lengths, 


in  the  parifh  of  Robertfon.  But  the  molt  remarkable  re- 
mains of  the  Britons  in  this  (hire,  is  the  “ Catrail,”  or  battle 
fence,  confiding  of  a large  foffe,  with  a rampart  on  either 
fide.  Its  length  is  28  miles.  This  vaft  war-fence  can  only 
be  referred,  for  its  conltruCtion,  to  the  romanized  Britons, 
who,  after  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  government,  had 
this  country  to  defend  againft  the  mtrufion  of  the  Saxons  on 
the  ealt,  during  the  fifth  century,  the  darkeft  period  of  our 
hiftory.  The  modern  antiquities  of  Selkirkfiiire  confift 
chiefly  of  ruined  caftles  and  mofs-grown  towers,  ereCted,  fome 
of  them,  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  in  fubfequent  ages  of  foreign  hoitilities  or  domeftic 
feuds. 

Hijlorical  Events. — Like  other  counties  of  Scotland,  Sei- 
kirkftiire  has  its  Ihare  of  family  feuds,  fanatical  conflicts, 
wars,  and  battles,  which  would  occupy  too  large  a portion  of 
our  pages  to  recount.  Selkirk  became  a royal  burgh  on  an 
occafion  that  reflects  high  honour  on  the  loyalty  and  fpirit 
of  this  ancient  town.  When  James  IV.  was  marching  for- 
ward to  his  fate  at  Floddon  field,  a hundred  townfmen  joined 
him  under  the  town  clerk.  They  fought  ftoutly  ; they 
almoft  all  fell  in  the  field  rather  than  flee.  On  the  15th  of 
September  1645,  was  f°ught  the  decifive  battle  of  Philip- 
haugh.  This  is  one  of  the  lalt  civil  conflicts  which  ftained 
the  forefts  of  Selkirk  (hire  with  human  gore. 

Eminent  Natives. — This  (hire  puts  forth  a fair  claim  to 
rank  in  its  annals  many  characters  of  celebrity.  The 
Dougkffes,  the  Scotts,  the  Murrays,  and  Patrick  Ruth- 
ven,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  great 
Guftavus,  and  was  created  lord  Etterjsk,  are  names  con- 
fpicuous  in  hiftory.  Andrew  Pringle,  who  was  placed  in 
the  fenate  houie  on  the  14th  of  June  1759,  by  the  title  of 
lord  Alemoor,  as  a lawyer  was  diftinguiftied  by  his  modefty 
and  eloquence,  and  as  a judge  for  his  dignity  and  knowledge. 
It  produced  an  eminent  foldier  in  colonel  William  Ruffel,  of 
Alhyfted,  who  diftinguiftied  himfell  amongft  the  warriors  of 
India.  Mary  Scott,  the  Jlower  of  Yarrow,  is  (till  remem- 
bered by  the  “ cold-blooded  miniiters  of  Etterick  foreit.” 
She  is  celebrated  by  Ramfay  in  amorous  rant  : 

“ With  fuccefs  crown’d,  I’ll  not  envy 
The  folks,  who  dwell  above  the  (Icy  ; 

When  Mary  Scott’s  become  my  marrow, 

We’ll  make  a paradife  on  Yarrow.” 


Population. — This  county  has  feven  parifhes,  and  a por- 
tion of  two  others,  containing  a population  of  5889  perfons. 
Selkirkftiire,  as  a county,  fends  one  reprefentative  to  the 
united  parliament.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  SvO.  1805. 
Chalmers’  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  4to.  1810. 

SELL,  in  Building,  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  ground-fell, 
which  denotes  the  lowed  piece  of  timber  in  a timber 
building,  and  that  on  which  the  whole  fuperftruCture  is 
raifed.  See  GROUND-P/a/w. 

Sell,  Window,  called  alfo  window  foil,  is  the  bottom 
piece  in  a window-frame. 

Sell -Bed,  in  Mining,  a term  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
England  to  exprefs  fome  particularly  rich  parts  of  the  vein 
of  ore. 

In  Cornwall  they  fometimes  find  the  tin-ore  fo  pure,  that 
it  requires  only  bruiting  to  drefs  it,  without  the  wafhing 
and  feparation  by  grates,  launders,  and  the  like  means : 
they  call  thefe  collections  of  ore  the  fell-beds  of  tin  ; and 
it  is  obferved,  that  thefe  never  have  any  firings  bluing  from 
them,  as  the  other  lands  have.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  60. 

SELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Mefl'enia,  N. 
of  the  ille  of  Oenuffa. 

Sella,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Benguela. 

Sella, 
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Sella,  among1  the  Romans,  a chair  in  which  the  old  and 
infirm  are  carried  by  fervants  through  the  city,  and  in 
journeys.  Sometimes  the  phyficians.  prefcribed  it  as  an 
exercife.  See  Lectica. 

Sella  Curulis,  among  the  Romans.  See  Curule  chair. 

Sella  Equina , Turcica , or  Sphenoides,  in  Anatomy , is  a 
name  given  to  the  four  apophyfes  of  the  os  fphenoides,  or 
cuneiforme,  in  the  brain  ; in  regard  of  their  forming  a re- 
femblance  of  a faddle,  which  the  Latins  call  fella. 

They  are  fometimes  a'fo  called  by  the  Greek  name 
clineides.  In  it  is  contained  the  pituitary  gland,  and  in 
fome  beafts,  the  rete  mirabile. 

SELLARE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  B<>\a. 

SELLASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Laconia, 
S.W.  of  Glympes,  on  the  river  Oenus.  It  was  deftroyed 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias.  WhenT.  Quin.tius  Flaminius  palled 
into  the  Peloponnefus,  195  years  B.  C.,  to  deliver  Greede 
from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  who  opprefled  it,  he  fo- 
journed  near  this  place  ; but  a little  after  this  time,  it  was 
deftroyed  by  Aratus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Towards  the  N.W.  was  a mountain,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Mount  Olympus.  The  famous  battle  of  Sellafia,  in  the 
year  122  B.  C.,  was  fought  between  this  mountain  and  Eva. 
Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  commanded  the 
Lacedaemonians.  This  laft,  having  been  entirely  defeated, 
returned  into  Egypt  to  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 

SELLAY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Hebrides, 
in  the  diftritl  of  Harris  and  county  of  Invernefs,  Scotland. 
It  is  about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  yields  excellent  paf- 
ture  for  fheep. 

SELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the -department  of  the  Can- 
tal ; 6 miles  S.  of  Aurillac. — Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Scheldt,  about  fix  miles  above  Valenciennes. 

SELEE-fur-B  ied , La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Montargis. 

SELLEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 25 
miles  S.E.  of  Mahmoodabad. 

SELLEF,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
1 10  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

SELLE  IS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus, in  Sicyonia.  Strabo  places  the  village  Ephyra 
on  the  bank  of  this  river. — Alfo,  a river  of  iEtolia,  in 
Agraea,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia  Mit.or, 
in  the  Troade,  which  watered  the  town  of  Arilba,  according 
to  Homer,  cited  by  Strabo. 

SELLEMPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 42  miles  S.E.  of  Gooracpour.  N.  lat.  26°  15'. 
E.  long.  84°  1 2f. 

SELLES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  fixed  their  feat,  together  with  the  Perrhaebi, 
in  the  environs  of  Dodona ; but  he  muft  be  underftood  to 
mean  that  they  were  rather  mimfters  of  the  temple  than  a 
diftinft  people.  Strabo,  however,  fays,  that  a barbarous 
people  of  this  denomination  inhabited  the  environs  of 
Dodona. 

Selles -fur-Cher,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  Romorantin  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of 
Romorantin.  The  place  contains  3400,  and  the  canton 
6745  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  325  kiliometres,  in  9 
communes. 

SELLI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  in  the 
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1 roade. 

Selli,  IeMoi,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe 
who  firft  delivered  oracles.  Thele,  according  to  Strabo 


and  Euftathius,  were  men,  and  the  name  felli  is  faid  to  come 
from  Sella,  a town  in  Epirus,  or  from  the  river  called  by 
Homer  Se/leis. 

SELL  I A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 4 miles  N N.  E.  of  St.  Severina 

SELLIERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  dedicated  by  Cava- 
nilles  to  a Parifian  engraver,  Natalis  Sellier , who  executed 
the  plates  of  the  firft  and  iecond  volume  of  Cavanilles* 
leones , and  alfo  of  his  Monadelphia. — Cavan.  Ic.  v.  5.  49. 
De  Theis,  427  — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  . . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  permanent,  deeply 
five-cleft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irregular  ; tube  cloven  lon- 
gitudinally to  the  bafe  ; limb  afeending,  cloven  into  five, 
lanceolate  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  placed  in  an 
ereft  manner  on  the  germen,  furrounding  the  ftyle ; anthers 
ovate,  ereef . Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  ovate,  turban-fhaped  ; 
ftyle  fimple,  incurved,  longer  than  the  filaments ; ftigma 
globular,  truncated.  Peric.  Berry  ovate-turbinate,  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  many  feeds.  Seeds  ovate, 
compreffed,  roughifh. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  five-cleft.  Tube  cloven  lon- 
gitudinally to  its  bafe.  Berry  of  one  cell  and  many  feed*. 

1.  S.  radicans.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  5.  t.  474.  f.  2. — Native 
of  the  moift  maritime  parts  of  Chili,  flowering  between 
February  and  May. — Stem  proftrate,  hairy,  a foot  high, 
fending  out  fibrous  roots.  Branches  fcarcely  more  than  an 
inch  long.  Leaves  alternate,  fpatulate,  entire,  cluftered  at 
the  axils.  Flowers  blue  and  white,  either  terminating  the 
branches,  or  axillary,  on  folitary  ftalks,  which  have  two 
awl-fhaped  bradteas  in  the  middle. — Cavanilles  deferibed 
this  elegant  little  plant  from  a dried  fpecimen  only.  He 
fays  that  it  differs  from  Scavola  in  its  fruit,  which  he  fuf- 
pefts  to  be  fucculent,  as  in  Pajfiflora  ; for  after  immerfing 
the  berry  in  warm  water,  he  found  it  abounded  with  little 
moift  cavities  containing  a glutinous  fluid. 

SELLIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Poligny. 

SELLIGA,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica,  a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  narda  Celta,  or  Celtic  fpike- 
nard  of  the  fhops. 

SELLINAGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges ; 60  miles  W.  of 
Kairabad. 

SELLING  of  Land,  in  Rural  Practices,  the  bufinefs  of 
difpofing  of  or  transferring  it  from  one  to  another  for  a cer- 
tain ftipulated  fum.  There  are  different  modes  of  effefting 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  as  by  public  biddings, 
and  private  contraft  or  agreement,  in  each  of  which  a pro- 
per degree  of  precaution  is  requifite.  In  the  former,  as 
the  conditions  are  fixed,  an  accurate  valuation  affords  the 
greateit  fafety  ; and  in  the  latter,  with  upright  intentions, 
little  more  is  neceflary.  In  particular  cafes,  however, 
where  a landed  eftate  has  fallen  into  bad  hands,  more  caution 
may  be  required,  and  it  may  be  occafionally  neceflary  to 
call  in  the  profeflional  aid  of  thofe  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  are  upon  their  guard  againft  all  forts 
of  trick  and  cunning.  It  is  fuggeited  as  highly  improper 
to  make  ufe  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  examine  the  title  and 
adjuft  the  deed  of  conveyance,  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of 
purchafing  an  eftate  ; — of  wh.-fe  value  and  ufes  he  is  profef- 
fionally  ignorant  ; as  the  irreioiution,  want  of  decifion,  the 
confequent  miftakes,  and  the  neceflary  delays,  that  will 
always  attend  the  negociations  of  men  who  are  confcious 
of  a want  ef  knowledge  in  the  fubjeft  they  are  employed  to 
treat  on,  muft  ever  tend  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  above  writer  has  known  fo  many  inftancee 
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of  disadvantage  arifing  from  fullering  mere  men  of  the  law 
to  intermeddle  in  the  purchafes  of  lands,  before  the  preli- 
minaries of  agreement  have  been  adjufted,  that  no  apology 
is  due  to  the  profeflion  for  the  obfervations  which  he  has 
* thrown  out  in  the  above  cafes. 

But  in  purchafing  by  private  contract,  the  particulars 
which  may  be  required  to  be  furnifhed  by  a feller,  are,  he 
fays,  the  quantities  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  lands  on  fale, 
together  with  the  maps,  or  rough  draughts  of  the  fame ; 
the  tenure  under  which  they  are  holden  ; fome  aflurance 
as  to  the  title  of  the  feller,  and  his  right  of  alienation  ; the 
tenancy  under  which  the  feveral  farms  are  let : and,  if  on 
lives,  the  ages  of  the  nominees  ; if  for  a term  of  years, 
the  number  unexpired;  if  at  will,  the  notices  (if  any) 
which  the  tenants  have  had : and  an  abftradl  of  the  co- 
venants under  which  they  are  let ; particularly  thofe  which 
relate  to  taxes  and  repairs,  to  the  expenditure  of  produce, 
to  the  ploughing  of  grafs-lands,  & c. : the  exifting  rents 
and  profits  receivable  ; whether  for  tenanted  lands,  appur- 
tenances, or  abftradt  rights ; with  the  eftimated  value  of 
the  demefne,  and  the  wood-lands,  in  hand  ; together  with 
the  eftimated  value  of  the  timber  growing  upon  the  eftate 
on  fale  ; as  well  as  of  the  minerals  and  follils  which  it  may 
contain : the  outgoings  to  which  the  eftate  is  liable ; 
the  propofed  time  of  the  delivery  of  poffeffion  ; the  price 
and  the  mode  of  payment  expedted  for  the  fame.  And  in 
the  next  place,  he  confiders  it  as  proper  to  fet  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  inJlruEtions  to  be  given  to  a furveyor,  or  other 
valuer,  of  an  eftate  to  be  purchafed.  But  it  will  be  right, 
however,  he  thinks,  to  premife,  that  much,  in  this  refpeA, 
depends  on  the  probability  of  purchafing  ; and  on  the  time 
allowed  for  making  the  eftimate.  In  cafes  of  fale  by 
public  aadtion,  where  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  pur- 
chafe,  and  where  the  time  for  valuation  is  limited,  a rough 
eftimate  of  each  farm,  and  a general  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  timber  and  other  appurtenances,  may  be  all  that  can 
be  prudently  afcertained.  While  in  a fale  by  private  con- 
trad!,  where  the  refufal  of  an  eftate  is  granted,  and  time 
allowed  for  deliberate  furvey,  a more  minute  inveftigation 
may  be  proper,  efpecially  when  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  a bargain  will  take  place.  For  the  fame  re- 
port will  not  only  ferve  as  a guide  to  the  purchafe,  but 
will  become  a valuable  foundation  on  which  to  ground  the 
future  management  of  the  eftate.  And  he  fuggefts,  that 
for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  a purchafe  by  private  contradf 
is  moft  to  be  defired  by  a gentleman,  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  perfonally  attending  public  fales,  and  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  bufinefs  of  au&ion  rooms.  But,  he  fays, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a fale  by  audtion  is  equally  ineligible 
for  a feller ; who  may  gain  the  ’vantage  ground  by  this 
mode  of  difpofal ; provided  he  can  frultrate  the  combina- 
tions of  public  fales.  The  audtion  duty,  however,  and  the 
heavy  expences  of  public  fales,  are  objeftions  to  this 
method  of  making  a bargain  ; as  the  money  thus  expended 
mult  neceffarily  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  buyer  or 
the  feller. 

And  in  regard  to  the  particulars  to  be  required  from  a 
furveyor  or  furveyors,  they  are  principally  thefe.  The 
rental  value  of  each  field  or  parcel  of  land,  with  the  ftate  in 
which  it  lies,  as  to  arable,  meadow,  pafture,  or  wood-land. 
The  value  of  the  timber,  and  other  appurtenances.  The 
chlaradleriftie,  and  the  ftate  of  management,  of  each  farm  or 
tenement ; with  the  eligibility  of  its  occupier  ; together 
with  the  ftate  of  repair  of  buildings,  gates,  fences,  water- 
courfes,  and  roads ; the  amount  of  the  incumbrances  and 
outgoings ; and,  laftly,  the  probable  value  of  the  im- 
provements of  which  the  eftate  may  appear  to  be  capable,  in 


different  ways.  And  it  is  alfo  added,  that  thefe  leveral 
particulars  of  information  being  procured,  the  fubjedls  of 
treaty  are  few.  The  two  ftatements  having  been  duly  com- 
pared, fo  that  no  mifunderftanding  can  take  place  between 
the  parties,  the  price,  with  the  times  and  mode  of  payment, 
are  the  principal  matters  of  agreement.  A clear  under- 
ftanding  refpe&ingthe  cuftody  of  title  deeds,  and  the  expences 
of  conveyance,  require,  however,  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  preliminaries  of  the  purchafe  before  any  thing  is  finally 
fetttled. 

But  in  what  relates  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  negociation,  it 
is  beft  carried  on  by  letters  ; which  become  vouchers  of 
fails.  Whatever  is  done  by  interview  requires  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  to  be  read  by  or  to  the  parties  before 
they  feparate,  that  no  pofiibility  of  mifconception  may 
arife.  And  in  addition  to  thefe  precautions,  it  is  proper,  in 
large  purchafes,  and  when  abftracts  of  intricate  title  deeds 
are  to  be  made  out,  and  examined,  that  a legal  contrail,  or 
memorandum  of  agreement,  Ihould  be  entered  into  for  the 
mutual  fatisfaction  and  furety  of  the  parties.  This  con- 
trail, and  the  deed  of  conveyance,  (namely,  the  inftrument 
which  is  legally  to  transfer  the  property  from  the  feller  to 
the  puYchafer,)  may  be  faid  to  conclude  and  ratify  the 
bufinefs  of  the  purchafe,  and  in  this  part  of  it,  legal 
afiiftance  is  effenriallv  neceffary  ; to  examine  exifting  deeds, 
and  fee  that  the  feller  has  a legal  right  and  clear  title  to  the 
land,  and  a legal  power  to  difpofe  of  it  ; as  well  as  to  draw 
up,  or  examine,  the  frelh  deed  of  conveyance,  and  fee  that 
it  is  fufficient  to  transfer  the  property,  legally  and  ade- 
quately, to  the  purchafer  of  fuch  landed  eftate  or  property. 
See  Valuation  of  Land. 

SELLIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
Lufitania,  S.E.  of  Callipo  and  N.E.  of  Scalabis. 

SELMA  Creek,  in  Geography , a river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  a8°  ca'.  W.  lone-. 
84°  34'. 

SELMAST,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  or  Azerbijan,  fituated  in  the  moft  pifturefque,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  flourifhing  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vince, lying  along  the  N.  and  W.  border  of  the  lake  of 
Urumea,  from  Tabruz  or  Tabris,  to  the  confines  of  Ar- 
menia. The  town  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  prin- 
cipally Neftorian  Chriilians,  and  is  famed  for  its  lofty 
poplars  and  delightful  gardens;  75  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ta- 
breez.  N.  lat.  37°45'.  E.  long.  450  20'. 

SELNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Chrudim. 

SELO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  Pefti. 

SELOCZOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
40  miles  E.  of  Lemberg. 

SELOGOORAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Notchegong. 

SELO  KOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolfk.  N.  lat.  64°  8'.  E.  long.  76°  14'. 

SELOMMES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriA  of  Vendome ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Vendome.  The 
place  contains  652,  and  the  canton  4396  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

SELON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Tiagar. 

SELONDA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  N.  coaft  of  Cumbava.  S.  lat.  8°  5'.  E.  long.  117°  34'. 

SELONGEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of' 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA 
of  Dijon  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Is  fur  Tille.  The  place  contains 
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X 878,  and  the  canton  5801  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
200  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

SELORICO.  See  Celorico. 

SELOWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Brunn. 

SELRAIN,  a town  of  Tyrol;  7 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Infpruck. 

SELSEA  Bill,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Suffex,  which  takes  its  name  from  a village, 
fituated  on  a peninfula  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  called 
“ Selfea  harbour ;”  8 miles  S.  of  Chicheller.  N.  lat.  50° 
41'.  W.  long.  o°  50'. 

SELSTEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  ; 8 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bremervord. 

SELTERS,  or  Nieder  Selters,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  fituated  on  the  Emlbach  ; 
near  which  is  a celebrated  medicinal  fpring  ; 2 1 miles  N.  of 
Mentz.  See  Seltzer-  Water. — Alfo,  a village  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Nafl'au,  on  the  Lahn,  with  a medicinal  fpring ; 

2 miles  N.  of  Weilburg. 

SELTSCHAN,  or  Sedlezany,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Moldau  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Beraun.  N.  lat. 
490  42'.  E.  long.  140  25'. 

SELTZ,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine, 

3 miles  N.  of  Ingelheim. 

Seltz,  or  Se/z  Benheim,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Wiffembourg,  feated  on  the  Rhine;  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Stralburg.  The  place  contains  1070,  and 
the  canton  io,i  10  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  155  kilio- 
metres, in  18  communes. 

SELTZBACH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine;  6 miles  S.W.  of  Colmar. 

SELTZER-Water,  the  name  of  a mineral  water  of 
Germany,  which  arifes  near  Neider  Seltzer,  or  Lower 
Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from  Francfort  on  the  Mayne,  and 
which  is  now  ufed  in  England  and  many  other  countries. 

This  water  iffues  forth  at  the  fpring  with  great  rapidity, 
is  remarkably  clear  and  bright,  and  on  pouring  it  from  one 
bottle  into  another,  difcharges  abundance  of  air-bubbles. 

That  which  is  imported  at  London  is  brought  over  in 
llone-bottles,  clofely  corked  and  cemented,  containing  about 
three  Englifh  pints  each,  by  which  means  this  water,  as 
long  as  the  common  air  is  excluded,  will  retain  many  of  its 
excellent  qualities  for  feveral  months ; but  this  caution  is  fo 
neceflary,  that  if  too  large  an  empty  fpace  is  left  even  in 
the  neck  of  a bottle,  it  foon  lofes  in  a great  degree  the 
bride,  fmart,  pungent  tafte,  which  principally  characterizes 
its  excellence,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  keeping 
than  any  other  mineral  water. 

Hoffman,  in  confequence  of  an  analyfis  of  this  water, 
obferves,  that  an  immediate  effervefcence  enfues  on  mixing 
any  acid  with  it,  and  efpecially  with  Rhenifh  wine  and  fu- 
gar,  in  which  cafe  the  emotion  is  attended  with  a noife,  and 
the  liquor  becomes  milky  ; but  mixed  with  Rhenilh  wine 
alone,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  acquires  a brown  colour  with 
a reddifh  caff ; that  the  tarte  of  this  water  is  not  fo  pene- 
trating and  fubacid  as  that  of  moil  other  mineral  waters, 
but  has  a flavour  refembling  that  of  a diluted  folution  of  a 
lixivial  fait : that,  with  an  addition  of  powder  of  galls,  it 
does  not  become  purple,  nor  blacken  the  ffools  of  thofe 
who  drink  it ; that,  on  adding  oil  of  tartar,  it  becomes 
milky  without  any  precipitation  : that  a quart  of  this  water 
gently  evaporated  yields  a drachm  and  twelve  grains  of  a 
faline  matter,  which,  diffolved  and  filtrated,  yields,  on  a 
fecond  evaporation,  two  fcruples  of  a pure  alkaline  fait ; 
and  that  this  fait  diffolved  in  water,  and  added  to  a folution 


of  corrofive  fublimate,  precipitates  a yellow  powder  or  tur= 
bith  mineral,  and  mixed  with  an  infufion  of  rhubarb,  gives 
it  a reddifh  colour,  and  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  emits  a 
pungent  fmell : that  a quart  of  this  water,  faturated  with 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  gently  evaporated,  affords  a drachm 
and  a half  of  fait,  not  diliinguifhable  from  vitriolated  tar- 
tar : that  no  medicinal  water  is  fo  apt  to  fpoil  and  be 
corrupted  by  keeping,  and  that  if  it  be  fet  for  a day  or 
two  in  an  open  veffel,  it  wholly  lofes  its  natural  flavour, 
and  taftes  only  like  water  in  which  oil  of  tartar  had  been 
mixed. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations  he  infers,  that  this  water 
abounds  with  an  alkaline  fait  in  a much  greater  quantity 
than  any  of  the  other  known  mineral  waters,  without  feem- 
ing  to  contain  any  particles  of  the  ferruginous  earth  and 
bitter  purging  fait,  which  are  the  common  ingredients  of 
the  other  mineral  waters  : on  this  account,  he  adds,  that  it 
does  not  purge,  but  generally  goes  off  by  urine.  Hoffman 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  mildeft  and  mod  innocent  of 
all  the  mineral  waters,  and  obferves  that  it  may  be  taken 
by  perfons  of  the  weakeft  conftitution. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brocklefby  on  Seltzer- 
water,  we  learn,  that  upon  dropping  twelve  drops  of  very 
highly  coloured  fyrup  of  violets  into  a wine-glafs  of  it,  the 
fyrup  feemed  firft  to  manifeft  a purple  hue,  but  upon  their 
intimate  union,  the  whole  changed  into  a beautiful  green  : 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium 
dropped  into  a glafs  of  fparkling,  frelh,  clear  water, 
quickly  turned  the  whole  milky,  and  after  Handing,  a fine 
pearl-coloured  powder  fell  to  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
glafs  ; on  adding  an  equal  number  of  drops  of  pure  de- 
phlegmated  fpirit  of  vitriol  to  a glafs  of  this  water,  a light 
cloud  was  feen  fufpended  towards  the  middle  of  the  glafs, 
and  numerous  air-bubbles  rofe  from  all  parts  of  the  water, 
and  the  fparkling  might  be  renewed  by  adding  one  or  more 
drops  of  the  acid,  and  fhaking  the  glafs  ; and  the  like  ebul- 
lition was  more  readily  produced  by  a folution  of  fugar  and 
Rhenifh  wine,  or  vinegar  with  the  fame  : and  the  fame  ap- 
pearances were  exhibited  by  dropping  any  vegetable  or 
mineral  acids  into  this  water,  as  are  obferved  when  alkalies 
an  1 acids  are  mixed  together : a volatile  cauftic  alkali,  in 
half  an  hour  after  it  had  been  dropped  into  this  water,  pro- 
duced at  firft  a cloud  and  afterwards  a precipitation.  Lixi- 
vium faponarium  fo  far  decompofed  a glafs  of  Seltzer- 
water,  that  a cloud  inftantly  appeared  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  the  air-bubbles  emerging  from  the  lower  part  of  it  were 
greedily  abforbed  by  the  cauftic  alkali,  which  is  known  to 
imbibe  fixed  air,  whenever  it  comes  into  contaft  with  it. 
This  water,  fays  Dr.  Brocklefby,  poured  into  a glafs,  fe- 
parates  more  air-bubbles  than  any  other  water  which  he  had 
tried,  and  continues  longer  to  do  fo  in  the  open  air,  but  its 
fparkling  may  be  renewed  by  adding  any  fub-acid  vegetable, 
and  a little  fugar,  as  fharp  cyder  and  Rhenifh  wine  and 
fugar ; but,  he  adds,  that  the  bell  Seltzer-water  here  will 
not  perfedlly  curdle  milk,  nor  lather  with  foap,  and  that 
with  powder  of  gall-nuts  no  farther  change  of  colour  ap- 
peared than  in  pure  water.  By  evaporating  twenty-four 
ounces  of  the  beft  Seltzer-water,  he  obtained  thirty-fix 
grains  of  a faline  refiduum  ; and  the  greateft  quantity  he 
could  ever  get  from  a pint,  wine  meafure,  was  lefs  than 
thirty  grains. 

Ten  drops  of  itrong  fpirits  of  vitriol,  poured  on  as  many 
grains  of  fait  of  Seltzer-water,  caufed  great  and  initant 
ebullition,  and  fuffocating  fleam,  which  tinged  blackifh  a 
filver  fpoon  held  in  them,  and  gave  to  its  polilhed  furface  a 
bitter  tafte. 

Having  diffolved  fixty-fix  grains  of  pure  white  fait,  ob- 
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tained  from  this  water,  in  diftilled  water,  and  filtrated  it,  he 
thereby  obtained  feven  grains  of  a calcareous  earth,  per- 
fectly foluble  in  all  weak  acids ; but  by  feveral  different 
modes  of  trial  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  this  water  con- 
tains no  ferruginous  principle. 

Finding  that  the  falts  and  earths  contained  in  Seltzer- 
water  are  too  inconfiderable,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
to  promife  any  very  material  medicinal  effects,  he  proceeded 
to  inveftigate  what  might  be  afcribed  to  the  great  quantity 
of  fixed  air,  which  this  water  conftantly  difcharges,  in  a 
heat  not  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body  ; and  the  reftilt 
was,  that  the  factitious  air  yielded  by  a bottle  full  of  water, 
containing  exa&ly  fourteen  ounces  feven  drachms,  in  a heat 
never  exceeding  Ii6°  by  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  amounted  to  a 
quantity  which  occupied  a fpace,  that  required  two  ounces 
two  and  a half  drachms  of  water  to  fill  it ; or  allowing  two 
hundred  and  fixty-five  grains  of  common  water  for  a cubic 
inch,  the  whole  water  amounted  to  twenty-feven  cubic 
inches,  and  that  which  would  fill  the  fpace  occupied  by  the 
air  four  ounces  and  one-fifth  ; and  fo  large  a quantity  of  in- 
terltitial  air,  he  fays,  was  generated  in  a heat  not  incom- 
patible with  life  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  the  fever-heats 
in  all  climates  teftify,  and  lefs  than  the  heat  which  is  often 
experienced  without  inftantaneous  prejudice,  in  fome  tropi- 
cal climates. 

However,  this  generated  air  foon  began  to  be  re-abforbed 
into  the  body  of  the  water,  and  in  about  eight  hours,  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  remaining  air  -did  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  had  formerly  done. 

From  another  experiment  with  the  fait  of  Seltzer-water, 
he  found  that  this  feems  to  have  let  go  much  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fixed  air,  and  probably  thereby  loft  moll  of  the 
virtues  inherent  in  the  pure  frelh  water  itfelf. 

From  fuch  experiments  Dr.  Brocklelby  infers,  that  Selt- 
zer mineral  water  contains,  befides  the  mere  elementary 
water,  a very  fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and  a 
much  greater  portion  of  a native  mineral  alkali,  together 
with  fome  acid  retained  a while  within  the  water,  but  which 
either  evaporates  into  the  open  air,  or  elfe  is  foon  combined 
with  the  mineral  alkali : and  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
a£tive  virtues  of  this  water  depend  more  on  this  elaftic  mat- 
ter, or  fixed  air,  which  it  contains  in  fuch  uncommon 
abundance  beyond  other  mineral  waters,  than  in  any  combi- 
nation of  its  faline  and  earthy  contents,  which  are  found  in 
fuch  fmall  quantities,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  material 
fervice,  though  this  water  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. 

This  account  of  the  analyfis  of  Seltzer-water  is  clofed 
with  the  hiftory  of  fome  medical  cafes,  in  which  the  ufe  of 
this  water  completed  a cure,  after  a great  variety  of  other 
remedies  had  proved  infufficient. 

The  operation  of  this  water,  as  Hoffman  obferves,  is 
chiefly  by  urine,  for  it  has  no  purgative  virtues.  It  cor- 
refts  acidities,  renders  the  blood  and.  juices  more  fluid,  and 
promotes  a brilk  and  free  circulation  ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
good  in  obftru&ions  of  the  glands,  and  againft  grofs  and 
vifcid  humours.  It  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  gravel  and  ftone, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder. 

It  is  alfo  excellent  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
efpecially  when  mixed  with  milk,  or  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Rhenifli  wine  and  a little  fugar.  It  is  drank  with 
great  fuccefs  in  fcorbutic,  cutaneous,  and  putrid  diforders. 
It  relieves  the  heart-burn,  and  is  an  excellent  ftomachic. 
On  account  of  its  diuretic  quality,  it  is  ferviceable  in  drop- 
fical  complaints  : and  mixed  with  affes’  milk,  it  is  much  re- 
commended in  confumptive  cafes,  and  in  diforders  of  the 
lungs ; with  or  without  milk,  it  is  in  great  efteem  in  nervous 


diforders,  and  alfo  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric  com*’ 
plaints,  and  in  obftru£tions  of  the  menfes,  accompanying 
the  ufe  of  it  with  proper  exercife. 

It  is  alfo  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  purging  and  fluxes 
arifing  from  acidity  in  the  bowels  ; and  it  is  faid,  if  drank 
by  nurfes,  to  render  their  milk  more  wholefome  and  nourilh- 
ing,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turning  four  on  the  ftomachs  of 
children.  See  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  article  Hoffman, 
Oper.  vol.  v,  p.  144.  London  Med.  Obferv.  vol.  iv.  p.  7, 
&c.  Elliot’s  Account  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Waters, 
p.  194,  &c. 

Seltzer  -Water,  Artificial,  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
one  fcruple  of  magnelia  alba,  fix  fcruples  of  fofill  alkali, 
and  four  fcruples  of  common  ialt  to  each  gallon  of  water, 
and  faturating  the  water  with  fixed  air,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected under  PYRMONT-^a/fr. 

SELVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  35  miles  N.E.  of  Ge- 
rona.  N.  lat.  420  20'.  E.  long.  30  2'. 

Selva,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  feparated 
from  Ulbo  by  a narrow  channel ; it  is  rocky,  and  the  foil  fo 
poor,  that  the  olives  feldom  come  to  perfection  : the  vines 
produce  bad  grapes,  and  the  corn  is  {till  worfe.  The  ftone 
that  abounds  here  is  chiefly  hard  whitilh  marble.  N.  lat. 
440  38'.  E.  long.  r4°5'. 

SELVAGE,  in  Sea  Language,  a fort  of  hank  or  fkein 
of  rope-yarn  tied  together  at  feveral  diftances.  It  is  ufed  to 
fallen  round  any  rope,  as  a ftiroud  or  ftay,  fo  that  a tackle 
may  be  hooked  in  it,  to  extend  the  faid  ftiroud  or  ftay, 
which  is  called  felting  it  up. 

SELUGHUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  near 
the  Peloponnefus,  being  one  of  thofe  which  were  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  promontory  of  Spirseum.  Pliny. 

SELUCIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
160  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

SELVE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveyron,  and  chief  place  ©f  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Rodes  or  Rhodez  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Rhodez.  The  place 
contains  840,  and  the  canton  6738  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  242^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

SELVIG,  a town  of  Denmark,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Samfoe.  N.  lat.  550  52'.  E.  long.  io°  36'. 

SELUNE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  mount  St.  Michel. 

SELUR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on  this 
fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the 
Caraeans,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SELYMBRIA,  Selyvra,  called  alfo  by  Suidas  Oly - 
bria,  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Propontide, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Athyras  and  Perinthus,  or 
Heraclea.  Its  name  fignifies  the  town  of  Selys,  bria  figni- 
fying  town  in  the  language  of  the  Thracians.  See  Se- 
livra. 

SELZBACH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Rhine,  7 miles  below  Fort  Vauban. 

SEM,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
government  of  Kurlk,  and  palling  by  Kurlk,  unites  with 
the  Dema,  near  Sofnitza,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod 
Sieverlkoe. 

SEMAMPLEXICAULE  Leaf,  in  Botany.  Seq 
Leaf. 

SEMANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
fubah  of  Delhi  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Sirhind.  N.  lat.  290  23'. 
E.  long.  750  33'- — Alfo,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ; 125  miles  W.  of  Meaco. 

SEMAO,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  24 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  fix  to  ten  broad  ; fepa- 
rated 
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rated  from  the  S.W.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Timor  by  a narrow 
channel,  called  the  “ Straits  of  Semao.”  S.  lat.  i'o°  1 5'. 
E.  long.  1230  45'. 

SEMAR,  a river  which  rifes  in  mount  Cenis,  and  after 
forming  a boundary  by  its  courfe  between  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont, falls  into  the  Doria  at  Sufa. 

SEMARILLARIA,  in  Botany , a term  applied  to 
feeds  which  are  furrounded  half  way  down  by  an  arillus,  or 
any  other  fimilar  covering. 

SEMATAI,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Pe-tche-li ; 35  miles  N.E.  of  Pekin. 

SEMAU,  an  ifland  in  the  Eall  Indian  fea ; 9 miles  S. 
from  the  ifland  of  Timor. 

SEMAUE,  or  Semauat,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak, 
on  the  Euphrates,  where  a toll  is  colledled  ; 1 15  miles  S.E. 
of  Bagdad. 

SEMBEKE,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  250  12'. 

SEMBELLA,  among  the  Romans,  a fmall  filver  coin, 
equal  in  value  and  weight  to  half  the  li’oella. 

SEMBEWGHEWN,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Birman  empire,  on  the  Irawaddy  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Pagham 
Mew. 

SEMBIANI,  Sembians,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a feft 
of  ancient  heretics,  denominated  from  their  leader,  Sembius, 
or  Sembianus,  who  condemned  all  ufe  of  wine,  as  evil  of  it- 
felf ; perfuaded  his  followers,  that  the  wine  was  a produc- 
tion of  Satan  and  the  earth,  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the 
dead,  and  rejected  moll  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
Jovet. 

SEMBRACENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  near  the  fea,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabseans,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

SEMBRADOR,  an  engine,  invented  by  Don  Jof.  de 
Lucatello,  for  the  evenly  fowing  of  feeds,  defcribed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  under  the  title  of  the  Spanijh 
Sembrador. 

The  perfection  of  agriculture  is  allowed  to  confift  much 
in  fetting  plants  at  proportional  dillances,  and  giving  fuf- 
ficient  depth  to  the  roots,  that  they  may  fpread,  and  receive 
their  necellary  nourifliment ; yet  there  is  very  little  care 
taken  in  the  practice  of  this  important  part  of  hulbandry, 
but  all  forts  of  grains  are  fown  by  handfuls  call  at  random, 
by  which  means  four  parts  in  five  of  the  feed  are  loft.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fembrador,  or  fower,  is  in- 
vented, which  being  fattened  to  the  plough,  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs  of  ploughing,  fowing,  and  harrowing,  is  done  at  once  ; 
the  feedfman's  trouble  is  faved,  and  the  grain  fpread  at 
equal  dittances,  and  equally  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

An  experiment  to  this  purpofe  was  made  before  the  em- 
peror Leopold  in  the  fields  of  Luxemburgh  in  Auftria, 
where  the  land  ufually  yields  four  or  five-fold ; but  the 
crop  from  the  ground  fowed  by  this  inftrument  was  fixty- 
fold,  as  appears  by  a certificate  of  the  emperor’s  officer 
appointed  to  fee  the  experiment  ; figned,  Vienna,  Aug.  1, 
1663. 

We  have  a figure  of  the  fembrador, . in  the  Tranfa&ions, 
N°  60.  by  the  earl  of  Caftlemain.  See  Plough. 

SEMACHON,  or  Simachon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
lake  of  Palettine. 

SEME,  or  Seeme.  See  Seam. 

SEMECARPUS,  in  Botany,  derived  from  o-r.^uou,  to 
mark,  and  x«§7r 0?,  a fruit ; a name  evidently  derived  from 
the  ufe  that  is  made  of  its  nut,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  mark 
table  linen  and  articles  of  apparel.  If  thefe  are  put  over  the 
aut,  and  cricked,  the  juice  exuding  will  make  an  indelible 
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ftain,  which  ferves  as  an  excellent  natural  marking  ink.— 
Linn.  Suppl.  25.  Schreb.  196.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  1476. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  (Anacardium  ; Juff.  Gen.  368. 
Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  208.  Gaertn.  t.  40.) — Clafs  and 
order,  PentandriaTrigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  7 'erebintacea.  Juft’. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fliaped, 
cloven  half  way  down  into  five,  heart-fhaped,  acute  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  bordered,  obtufe,  larger 
than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl- 
ftiaped,  ftiorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ^ 
anthers  oblong,  fmall.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  globular, 
flattened ; ftyles  three,  recurved,  fituated  on  the  germen  and 
ftiorter  than  it ; ftigmas  club-ftiaped,  retufe.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  receptacle,  which  is  ereft,  fleftiy,  pear-fhaped, 
fmooth.  Seed,  a nut  retting  upon  the  receptacle,  heart- 
fhaped,  flattened  on  both  fides,  fmooth  and  Ihining. 

Obf.  Dr.  Roxburgh  has  obferved  fome  trees  of  Seme- 
carpus  with  male  flowers  only,  on  which  account  profeffor 
Martyn  has  defcribed  the  genus  as  belonging  to  the  clafs 
and  order  of  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five.  Nut 
fomewhat  kidney-ftiaped,  Handing  on  a large,  fleftiy,  flat- 
tened receptacle. 

1.  S.  Anacardium.  Marking-nut  tree.  Linn.  Suppl. 
182.  Roxb.  Coromandel,  v.  r.  13.  t.  12.  — Native  of 
mountainous,  dry  woods  throughout  the  Eaft  Indies,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Augutt,  but  ripening  its  feed  in  January 
and  February.  A handfome  lofty  tree,  whofe  bark  is  rough, 
afti-coloured  and  glutinous  withinfide.  Branches  numerous, 
fpreading,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fliortifh  ftalks, 
wedge-ftiaped,  rounded  at  the  tip,  entire,  firm,  nearly  fmooth 
above,  whitifh  and  a little  rough  beneath.  Flowers  in  large, 
terminal,  eredl  panicles,  compofed  of  numerous,  fmall  fpikes, 
of  a dirty-greenifti-yellow  colour.  Bracleas  numerous,  fmall, 
deciduous.  Receptacle  yellow,  as  large  as  the  nut,  which  is 
black,  containing  a corrofive  refinous  juice,  at  firft  of  a pale 
milk  colour,  but  turning  black. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  foft,  containing  an  acrid  juice. 
The  fleftiy  receptacles  when  roatted  have  the  flavour  of 
apples,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  green  fruit, 
pounded  into  a pulp,  makes  good  bird-lime  ; when  ripe,  its 
black  acrid  juice  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  Telinga  phy- 
ficians,  as  a remedy  for  various  diforders. 

SEMEGONDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wangara,  on  the  Niger,  near  a lake  called 
by  Ptolerny  Libya  Palus.  N.  lat.  150  22'.  E.  long. 
220  30'. 

SEMEIOTICA,  Stifuismxw,  formed  from  c-^siov,  Jign, 
or  fymptom,  that  part  of  medicine  which  confiders  the  ligns 
or  appearances  of  difeafes,  which  are  the  foie  guides  to  the 
phyfician,  by  which  he  can  afcertain  the  feat  and  nature  of 
difeafes,  and  their  probable  termination.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, the  art  of  diagnojis  and prognofis,  and  nofology,  or  the  art 
of  arranging  difeafes  in  methodical  order.  See  thefe  words 
refpeftively. 

SEMELA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tripoli  j 
145  miles  S.  of  Mefurada. 

SEMELE,  in  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Bacchus. 

SEMELITANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who 
inhabited  the  interior  of  Sicily,  according  to  Pliny. 

SEMEN,  in  Botany.  See  Seed. 

Semen,  in  Phyjiology,  an  animal  fluid  fecreted  by  the 
male,  the  contadl  of  which  is  necellary  to  render  the  germs 
formed  by  the  female  prolific.  See  Generation. 

Semen  SanBum,  or  Santonicum.  See  Worm- Seed. 

SEMENCAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Grand  Bu- 
charia  ; 100  miles  S.E.  of  Balk. 
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SEMENDERY,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Java.  S.  lat.  70  P.  E.  long.  1060  50'. 

SEMENDRIA,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Servia,  on  the 
S.  fide  of  the  Danube;  20  miles  S.E.  of  Belgrade.  N. 
lat.  440  52'.  E.  long.  20®  41'. 

SEMENGE,  in  Mujic , an  inltrument  ufed  in  Arabia  by 
thofe  wandering  muficians  who  accompany  the  dancing 
women.  It  is  a fort  of  bad  violin,  joined  with  a drum. 
The  body  is  commonly  a cocoa-nut  fhell,  with  a piece  of 
fkin  extended  upon  it ; three  llrings  of  catgut,  and  fome- 
times  of  horfehair,  are  fitted  to  it ; and  it  is  played  with  a 
bow,  not  lefs  awkward  in  its  form  than  the  Greek  lyre. 

SEMENGIAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Segeftan  ; 132  miles  S.  of  Kin. 

SEMENJAN,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 70  miles 
W.  of  Anderab.  N.  lat.  36°  22'.  E.  long.  66°  50'. 

SEMENNUD,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Manfora. 

SEMENOV,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznei-Novgorod  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Niznei-Novgorod.  N. 
lat.  55°  30'.  E.  long.  44°  14'. 

SEMENOVS  KOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda  ; 44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vologda. 

SEMENTINiE  Ferije,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  held  an- 
nually among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a plentiful 
harveft. 

They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  or  the 
Earth,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  to  Tellus  and 
Ceres. 

The  time  of  the  celebration  was  about  feed-time,  ufually 
in  the  month  of  January  ; for  Macrobius  obferves,  they 
were  moveable  feafts.  They  had  their  name  from  femen, 
feed. 

SEMERON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a royal  town  of 
Judsea,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  according  to  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  whither,  it  is  faid,  Jabin  fent  a meffenger  to  de- 
mand fuccour  of  the  king  of  the  city,  and  which  he  accord- 
ingly obtained,  together  with  that  of  feveral  other  kings,  to 
attack  the  Ifraelites  ; but  they  were  all  defeated  and  flain  in 
the  combat. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Judaea,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  E.  of  Sichem ; called  alfo  the  mountain  of  Sa- 
maria. 

SEMETS,  Summets,  or  Summits,  in  Botany,  are  ufed 
by  Dr.  Grew  and  others,  for  the  apices  of  the  attire  of 
plants. 

SEMI,  a word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifying  half ; 
but  only  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words,  as  in  the 
following  articles. 

The  French,  inftead  of  femi,  frequently  ufe  demi,  the 
Greeks  hemi. 

In  mufic,  femi  has  three  feveral  ufages  ; firft,  when  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  a note,  it  expreffes  a diminution  of  half 
its  value,  as  in  femi-breve,  & c. 

Secondly,  when  added  to  the  name  of  an  interval,  it  ex- 
prefi'es a diminution,  not  of  half,  but  of  a leffer  femi-tone, 
*or  four  commas,  in  the  whole  compafs,  as  in  femi-diapente, 
&c. 

Thirdly,  in  old  mufic  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  it 
implies  imperfedfion  in  the  value  of  notes,  as  a femi-circle, 
or  circolo  mezzo  ; the  whole  circle  then  implying  perfection, 
or  triple-time.  O three  breves,  or  three  times  three  femi- 

breves,  without  a point.  common  time,  or,  as  it  was 

then  called,  imperfect,  or  dual  meafure.  See  Mufical 
Characters,  and  the  firft  T iME-Table. 

SEMI-ARIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory,  a branch  of 
the  ancient  Arians,  confifting,  according  to  Epiphanius,  of 
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fuch  as,  in  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that  berefi- 
arch,  but  yet  acquiefced  in  feme  of  his  principles,  only  pal- 
liating and  hiding  them  under  fofter  and  more  moderate 
terms.  See  Arians. 

It  is  true,  they  feparated  from  the  Arian  fadtion  ; but 
yet  could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  was 
homooufios,  that  is,  confubftantial,  or  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  with  the  Father  ; they  would  only  allow  him  to  be 
homoioufios,  that  is,  of  a like  fubftance  with  the  Father, 
or  fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his  effence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a peculiar  privilege.  See  Homoousios,  &c. 

Though,  as  to  exprefiion,  they  only  differed  from  ..he  or- 
thodox by  a fingle  letter,  yet  were  they,  in  effedt , of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Arians,  as  they  placed  the  Son  in  the  rank  of 
creatures.  It  did  not  avail  their  teaching,  that  there  was 
no  other  creature  of  the  fame  clafs  with  him,  fince  by  deny- 
ing him  confubftantial  with  God,  they  effectually  precluded 
him  from  being  truly  God. 

Yet  fome,  even  among  the  orthodox,  ufe  the  word  homoi- 
oufios, in  fpeaking  of  the  Son  ; applying  fuch  an  idea  to  it 
as  it  feems  is  confident  with  orthodoxy. 

But  the  name  Semi- Arians  is  alfo  given,  by  the  fecond  ge- 
neral council,  to  another  branch  of  Arians,  who  believed 
orthodoxly  of  the  Father  and  Son,  but  denied  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft ; thus  rejecting  that  part  of  the  Arian 
fyftem  relating  to  the  Son,  but  ftiffly  retaining  that  which 
related  to  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

As  the  zeal  of  the  Arians  was  chiefly  levelled  againft  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  that  of  the  Semi-Arians  was 
bent  againft  the  third ; whence,  as  the  former  were  fome- 
times  called  X^if-o^a^ot,  the  latter  were  denominated  rivE»jua- 

TOjua^o*. 

Macedonius,  bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  made  an  innova- 
tion in  this  fedt  in  360,  and  gave  rife  to  a new  branch  of 
Macedonian  Semi-Arians,  or  Pneumatomachi  ; who  allowed 
the  Son  not  to  be  o^oovo-ioc,  of  the  fame  fuljlance,  but  o^oioc, 
of  like  fuljlance  with  the  Father  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
openly  afferted  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  be  a creature.  This 
herefy  was  condemned  by  the  eleventh  general  council  held 
at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  381.  See  Macedonians. 

SEMIBREVE,  O -O-,  half  a breve  M,  in  Mufic . 
See  the  Time  -Tables. 

SEMICIRCLE,  in  Geometry,  a figure  comprehended 
between  the  diameter  of  a circle,  and  half  the  circumference. 

Two  femicircles  can  only  cut  each  other  in  one  point. 

Semicircle  is  alfo  an  inftrument  in  Surveying,  fome- 
times  called  the  graphometer. 

It  confilts  of  a femicircular  limb,  as  F,  I,  G,  ( Plate  VII. 
Surveying,  fg.  3.)  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees, and  lometimes  fubdivided  diagonally  or  otherwife 
into  minutes.  This  limb  is  fubtended  by  a diameter  F G, 
at  the  extremities  of  which  are  eredted  two  fights.  In  the 
centre  of  the  femicircle,  or  the  middle  of  the  diameter,  is 
fixed  a box  and  needle.  On  the  fame  centre  is  fitted  an 
alidade,  or  moveable  index,  carrying  two  other  fights,  as 
H,  I.  And  the  whole  is  mounted  on  a ftaff,  with  a ball  and 
foeket. 

The  femicircle,  then,  is  nothing  elfe  but  half  a theo- 
dolite ; with  this  only  difference,  that  whereas  the  limb  of 
the  theodolite,  being  an  entire  circle,  takes  in  all  the  360° 
fucceffively  ; in  the  femicircle  the  degrees  only  going  from 
1 to  180,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the  remaining  180°,  or  thofe 
from  180°  to  360°,  graduated  in  another  line  on  the  limb 
within  the  former. 

To  take  an  Angle  with  a Semicircle.  Place  the  inftrument 
in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  radius  C G may  hang  over  one 
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leg  of  the  angle  to  be  meafured,  and  the  centre  C over  the 
vertex  of  the  fame.  The  firft  is  done,  by  looking  through 
the  fights  F and  G at  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  to  a 
mark  fixed  up  in  one  extremity  of  the  leg  ; the  latter  is  had 
by  letting  fall  a plummet  from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument. 
This  done,  turn  the  moveable  index  H I on  its  centre  to- 
wards the  other  leg  of  the  angle,  till  through  the  fights 
fixed  in  it,  you  fee  a mark  in  the  extremity  of  the  leg. 
Then  the  degree,  which  the  index  cuts  on  the  limb,  is  the 
quantity  of  the  angle. 

For  farther  ufes  of  the  femicircle,  they  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  theodolite. 

SEMICIRCULAR  Arches.  See  Arch. 

Semicircular  Canals,  in  Anatomy,  three  fmall  mem- 
branous  tubes,  inclofed  in  excavations  of  the  bone,  and  com- 
pofing  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

SEMICIRCULARIS  Taenia,  a part  of  the  brain. 
See  Brain. 

Semicircularis  Palpebrarum  Mufculus,  a name  given 
by  Spigelius,  and  fome  others,  to  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  called  by  Albinus  and  Winflow  the  mufculus  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum. 

SEMICOLON,  in  Grammar,  one  of  the  points  or  flops, 
ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  members  of  a fentence  from 
each  other. 

The  mark  or  character  of  the  femicolon  is  (;).  It  has  its 
name,  as  having  fomewhat  lefs  effeft  than  a colon,  or  as  de- 
manding a fhorter  paufe. 

The  ufe  of  the  femicolon,  the  grammarians  generally  fay, 
is  to  mark  a fenfe  lefs  complete  than  the  colon,  and  more 
complete  than  the  comma  ; but  this  only  conveys  a very  ob- 
fcure  idea.  In  effect,  the  precife  office  of  the  femicolon,  or 
that  office  which  diltinguifhes  it  from  the  colon,  is  a thing 
very  little  known  to  the  world.  Our  bell  authors  feem  to 
ufe  them  promifcuoufly.  See  Colon. 

Dr.  Ward,  formerly  profefl'or  at  Grefham,  is  perhaps  the 
firft  who  fettled  a juft  ufe  of  the  femicolon.  His  pofition 
is,  that  the  femicolon  is  properly  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  con- 
junct members  of  fentences.  Now  by  a conjunct  member 
of  a fentence,  he  means,  fuch  an  one  as  contains  at  leaft  two 
fimple  members. 

Whenever,  then,  a fentence  can  be  divided  into  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  degree,  which  are  again  divifible  into 
other  fimple  members,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a 
femicolon. 

E.  gr.  If  Fortune  bear  a great  fway  over  him,  who  has 
nicely  Hated  and  concerted  every  circumftance  of  an  affair  ; 
we  mull  not  commit  every  thing,  without  referve,  to  For- 
tune, left  fhe  fhould  have  too  great  a hold  of  us. 

But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  be  to  diftin- 
guifh conjunft  members,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all  the 
members  divided  by  it  be  conjunct.  For  upon  dividing  a 
fentence  into  great  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of  them  be  con- 
junft,  all  thofe  other  parts  of  the  fame  degree  are  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a femicolon.  Thus,  whoever  is  overtaken 
with  poverty  ; the  fame  will  find,  that  coldnefs,  contempt, 
injuries,  &c.  are  not  far  behind.  Hither  likewife  may  be 
referred  fuch  fentences,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the 
parts  follow  : as,  the  parts  of  rhetoric  are  four  ; invention, 
difpofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation. 

According  to  bifhop  Lowth,  a member  of  a fentence, 
whether  fimple  or  compounded,  that  requires  a greater  paufe 
than  a comma,  yet  does  not  of  itfelf  make  a complete  fen- 
tence, but  is  followed  by  fomething  clofely  depending  on  it, 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  a femicolon.  E.  gr.  But  as  this 
paffion  for  admiration,  when  it  works  according  to  reafon, 
improves  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in  every  thing  that 


is  laudable ; fo  nothing  is  more  deftruftive  to  them,  when 
it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly.  Here  the  whole  fen- 
tence is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  femicolon ; each  of 
which  parts  is  a compounded  member,  divided  into  its  fimple 
members  by  the  comma  ; which  fee. 

SEMICON,  a mufical  inftrument  among  the  Greeks, 
which  had  thirty-five  firings. 

SEMICROMA,  Sextuple  of.  See  Sextuple. 

SEMI-CUBICAL  Parabola,  a curve  of  the  fecond 
order,  in  which  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  are  as  the  fquares 
of  the  abfeifles.  Its  equation  is  ax^  — y^. 

SEMICUPIUM,  a half  bath,  in  which  the  patient  is 
only  placed  up  to  the  navel.  See  Insessus. 

SEMIDIAMETER,  a right  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a circle  or  fphere,  to  its  circumference ; the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  a radius. 

The  diftances,  diameters,  &c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
are  ufually  eftimated  by  aftronomers  in  femidiameters  of  the 
earth. 

For  the  proportions  and  values  of  the  femidiameters  of  the 
planets,  fee  Planets.  For  their  apparent  femidiameters, 
fee  Diameter. 

SEMI-DIAPASON,  in  Mufic , a defective  oftave ; or 
an  odlave  diminilhed  by  a lefler  femitone-,  or  four  commas. 
See  Diapason. 

SEMI-DIAPENTE,  a defective  fifth,  called  ufually 
by  the  Italians  falfa  quinta,  and  by  us  a falfe  ffth. 

SEMI-DIATESSARON,  a defedlive  fourth,  called, 
properly,  a falfe  fourth. 

SEMI-DITONE,  Diapason.  See  Diapason. 

Semi-ditone,  Dis-diapafon.  See  Dis-diapason. 

SEMI-DITONUS,  is  ufed  by  fome  writers,  as  Salinas, 
for  the  third  minor. 

SEMI-DOUBLE,  in  the  Romifh  Breviary,  a term  ap- 
plied to  fuch  offices  and  feilivals  as  are  celebrated  with  lefs 
folemnity  than  the  double  ones  ; but  yet  with  more  than  the 
fingle  ones. 

The  femi-double  office  has  double  vefpers,  and  nine  lefions 
at  matins ; but  the  anthems  are  not  redoubled.  It  is  per- 
formed on  Sundays,  on  the  o&aves,  and  on  the  feafts  marked 
for  femi-double  in  the  calendar. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
flowers  of  a certain  clafs  of  plants,  of  which  the  dandelion, 
hawkweed,  and  the  like,  are  kinds. 

This  fort  of  flower  confifts  of  a number  of  femiflofeuli, 
which  are  difpofed  into  one  or  more  circles,  and  all  com- 
prehended in  the  fame  cup,  which  often  becomes  inverted 
as  the  flower  ripens.  Thefe  femiflofcules  are  petals,  hollow 
in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their  upper  half  are  flat,  and  con- 
tinued  in  the  ffiape  of  a tongue.  Thefe  are  often  feparated 
from  each  other  by  intermediate  leaves,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  embryo  fruit,  from  which  there  Hands  out  a flender  ca- 
pillament,  divided  at  the  end  into  two  parts  ; often  carried 
beyond  the  vagina,  fupported  by  five  props.  The  embryos 
are  placed  in  the  thalamus,  or  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  finally 
become  feeds,  fometimes  winged  with  down,  fometimes 
naked,  fometimes  coronated,  and  fometimes  foliated. 

SEMIGALLIA,  Duchy  of,  in  Geography , a divifion  of 
Courland,  about  no  miles  in  length,  and  from  io  to  25  in 
breadth,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruffia,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Dwina,  and  elfewhere  by  Courland.  It  is 
fubjedl  to  Ruflia.  Its  capital  is  Mittaw. 

SEMIGE  RMANiE  Gentes,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  a people  who  inhabited  the  Pennine  Alps,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 
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SEMIJA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  530  5b  E.  long.  175°  I4f* 

SEMI-INTEROSSEUS  Indicxs,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall, 
fhort,  flat,  flefliy  mufcle,  very  like  the  antithenar,  or  in- 
ternal femi-interoffeus  of  the  thumb.  It  is  fituated  ob- 
liquely on  one  fide  of  that  of  the  thumb,  between  the  firft 
phalanx  of  it  and  the  firft  metacarpal  bone.  It  is  fixed  by 
one  end  to  the  outfide  of  the  bafis  of  the  firft  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  and  a little  to  that  bone  of  the  carpus,  by 
which  this  phalanx  is  fupported  ; and  by  the  other  end  it  is 
fixed  near  the  head  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  index,  on 
that  fide  next  the  thumb.  It  lies  almoft  parallel  to  the 
antithenar,  crofting  it  a little ; this  mufcle  lying  on  the 
convex  fide  of  the  hand,  and  the  antithenar  on  the  concave. 
Winflow. 

SEMI-JUDAIZERS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a fed! 
of  Socinians,  confuting  of  the  difciples  and  friends  of 
Francis  Davideo,  fuperintendant  of  the  Socinian  churches 
in  Tranfylvania ; who,  in  confequence  of  his  adherence  to 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  was  thrown  into  prifon  by 
Chriftopher  Bathori,  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  died, 
in  the  year  1579,  in  an  advanced  age.  The  mail  eminent  of 
his  followers  were  Jacob  Palaeologus,  of  the  ifle  of  Chio, 
who  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  the  year  1585 ; Chriftian 
Francken,  who  had  difputed  in  perfon  wich  Socinus ; and 
John  Somer,  who  was  mafter  of  the  academy  of  Claufen- 
burg.  The  followers  of  Davides  were  called  Semi-Judaizers 
by  the  Socinian  writers,  according  to  Molheim,  by  way  of 
reproach  ; but  others  maintain,  that  it  was  grounded  on 
their  fentiments,  and  that  it  was  defigned  to  exprefs  the 
partial  preference  they  gave  to  the  Law  of  Mofes  above  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrift.  The  words  of  Chrift,  as  Davides  aflerts, 
and  thofe  of  his  apoftles,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  doftrine  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  which  ought  to  he  to  us  the  foie 
rule  of  life  and  religious  worlhip.  He  alfo  maintains,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  old  covenant  eftablifhed 
by  Mofes,  and  the  new  confirmed  by  Chrift,  in  doftrine  or 
in  promifes ; and  that  they  differ  merely  in  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  under  the  former  there  was  the  miniltry  of  the 
letter,  and  under  the  latter  that  of  the  fpirit ; and,  therefore, 
the  one  has  not  abrogated  or  changed  the  other : fo  far 
from  it,  that  the  new  covenant  exifted  only  till  the 
deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  and  will  have  no  farther  in- 
fluence till  the  time  of  Chrift’s  worldly  government  over 
Ifrael  in  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  mean  time,  Chrift  is  not  really  the  Chrift  or  king  of 
God’s  people,  but  only  by  defignation  ; the  Chrift  pre- 
dicted hy  the  prophet,  and  promifed  by  God,  having  no 
other  than  an  earthly  kingdom,  which  Jefus  was  appointed 
to  take  pofieflion  of ; but  being  flain  by  the  Jews,  contrary 
to  the  divine  purpofe,  he  was  tranflated  into  a fecure  and 
quiefcent  ftate.  In  this  ftate  he  is  not  any  more  to  be 
called  God,  as  he  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  during  his 
abode  on  earth,  becaufe  his  office  hath  ceafed ; nor  is  he 
entitled  to  any  adoration  and  worfhip,  as  Socinus  thought, 
nor  to  any  other  kind  of  reverence,  except  obedience  to  his 
precepts,  and  faith  in  his  dodtrine  ; nor  is  he  employed 
under  the  diftinguilhing  appellation  of  prieft  and  interceflor, 
both  which  offices  terminated  at  his  death.  See  the  pro- 
pofitions  drawn  up  by  Fauitus  Socinus,  and  prefented  to 
C.  Bathori,  in  Socin.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  801 — 803,  or  Toul- 
min’s  Life  of  Socinus,  p.  453,  &c. 

SEMIL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Cabuliftan,  which 
joins  the  Dilen  at  Kerdiz,  to  form  the  Cow. 

SEMILUNAR,  Semilunaris,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied,  in  confequence  of  their  figure,  to  various  parts  of 
the  body. 


Semilunar  Cartilages  of  the  Knee-joint,  are  two  fmall 
portions  of  cartilage  fituated  in  that  articulation.  See  Ex- 
tremities. 

Semilunar  Portion  or  Edge  of  the  Fafcia  Lata . See 
Fascia. 

Semilunar  V alves  of  the  Aorta  and  pulmonary  Artery , 
the  three  valves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  each  of  thefe  vef- 
fels.  See  Heart. 

SEMILUNARES  Cochleae,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fea-fnails,  fo  called,  from  their  having 
femicircular  mouths.  See  Conchology. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  thefe.  They  are  uni- 
valve fhells  of  a compaCt  body,  with  a flat  femicircular,  and 
often  dentated  mouth  ; the  columella,  or  inner  lip,  running 
diametrically  acrofs  it  in  a ftraight  line.  Some  of  _ the 
fpecies  have  exlerted  apices,  and  lome  depreffed ; thefe  are 
nearly  globofe  fhells,  and  the  turban  is  never  much  pro- 
duced, but  lies  flat  or  level  with  the  bottom. 

There  are  many  diftinCtive  and  fpecific  characters  in  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  arrange  together  con- 
fiderable  numbers  of  the  fpecies  under  each.  Thus  the 
neritse,  which  are  of  this  genus,  are  fome  of  them  umbili- 
cated,  and  others  have  teeth  and  a kind  of  gums.  The  fnail 
kinds,  diftinCtly  fo  called,  that  fall  under  this  genus,  are 
very  different  from  the  neritse,  in  that  they  have  no  teeth, 
no  gum,  and  no  palate.  The  term  femilunares  cochlea  was 
invented  by  Rumphius  to  exprefs  their  mouths,  being  of  the 
lhape  of  half  a circle. 

The  neritae  generally  inhabit  caverns  in  the  fides  of  rocks, 
and  ufually  ftick  fall  to  the  ftone.  Bonani,  Recreat.  Ment. 
et  Ocul.  p.  56.  Aldrovand.  de  Teftac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
Plin.  lib.  ix.  cap.  33. 

All  the  fpecies  of  the  femilunar  fhells  have  few  convolu- 
tions, and  have  the  extremity  of  the  voluta  fmall,  and  ufually 
Handing  a little  out. 

The  fpecies  of  the  femilunar  cochlese  are  thefe,  as  ar- 
ranged under  the  two  general  divifions  of  dentated  neritse, 
and  umbilicated  cochleae ; viz.  the  dentated  nerita,  com- 
monly called  the  gum-fhell ; the  bloody-tooth  nerita ; the 
ox-palate  nerita ; the  ftriated  and  punCtuated  nerita ; the 
canaliculated,  the  furrowed,  the  thrufh,  and  the  partridge 
nerita. 

Of  the  neritse  which  have  no  teeth,  we  have  ten  fpecies ; 
viz.  the  jafper  with  a long  beak  ; the  jafper  with  an  oper- 
culum ; the  lemon-coloured  pea ; the  yellow  pea ; the 
prickly  ; the  reticulated  ; that  variegated  with  black  fpots  ; 
the  red  and  white  fafciated  ; the  lightly  ftriated  green  ; and 
the  undulated  nerita. 

Of  the  umbilicated  fnails  we  have  nine  fpecies ; viz.  the 
long  umbilicated  ; that  with  an  exferted  apex  ; that  with  a 
depreffed  apex  ; tefticulated  ; the  hermit ; the  umbonated  ; 
the  fmall  nipple  ; the  heavy  white  ; and  the  orange-coloured 
cochlea.  Hilt.  Natural.  Eclairc.  part  ii.  p.  256. 

Semilunaris  Linea,  in  the  abdomen,  is  the  line  follow- 
ing the  outer  edge  of  the  reftus  abdominis  mufcle.  See 
Oeliquus. 

SEMIMEMBRANOSUS,  fifchio-fous-tibien  ; demi- 
aponevrotique)  ; a^ mufcle  of  the  thigh,  fituated  on  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  limb,  elonga'  d,  and  extending  from 
the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  to  the  upper  and  back 
edge  of  the  tibia.  It  commences  from  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium,  in  front  of  the  biceps  and  feinitendinofus, 
and  behind  the  quadrates  femoris,  by  a ftrong  flat  ten- 
don, which  foon  expands  into  a broad  aponeurofis,  thicker 
at  its  external  than  at  its  inner  edge,  and  giving  origin 
fuccefiively  by  the  latter  to  the  mufcular  fibres.  The 
latter  are  all  parallel,  fhort,  and  placed  obliquely,  and  form 

a thick 
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a thick  mafs,  which  is  larged  at  its  middle,  and  fmaller  at 
the  two  ends.  They  defcend  obliquely  inwards,  and  termi- 
nate in  an  aponeuroiis,  which,  beginning  oppofite  to  the  end 
of  the  fuperior  one,  receives  the  fibres  ..fucceffively,  and 
endshelow  in  a thick  tendon,  which  paifes  behind  the  knee- 
joint,  and  divides  into  three  portions.  The  external  is  nar- 
row and  (lender,  afcends  obliquely  outwards  behind  the 
joint,  and  is  fixed  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  thigh, 
confounded  with  the  external  head  of  the  gadrocnemius. 
The  middle,  which  is  broad  and  continuous  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  internal  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  and  fends  an  expanfion  over  the  popliteus.  The  in- 
ternal, more  confiderable  and  rounded,  feems  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tendon  ; it  turns  round  the  taberofity,  and 
is  attached  in  front  of  it,  contained  in  a fibrous  (heath,  lined 
by  a fynovial  membrane,  which  mud  be  opened  to  gain  a 
clear  view  of  it. 

It  is  covered  by  the  femitendinofus,  the  biceps,  and  the 
fafcia  lata  ; it  lies  on  the  quadratus,  the  addudtor  magnus, 
the  popliteal  artery,  the  knee-joint,  and  the  inner  head  of 
the  gadrocnemius,  between  which  and  its  tendon  there  is  a 
fynovial  membrane. 

It  bends  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  or  the  thigh  on  the  leg  ; 
and  it  extends  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  carries  the  pelvis 
backwards  on  the  thigh. 

SEMI-METALS,  a term  formerly  applied  in  Chemiflry, 
to  thole  metals  not  poffeffing  duftility  or  malleability  ; thefe 
properties  being  then  confidered  as  the  principal  charadters  of 
a metal.  In  a mechanical  point  of  view  this  is  doubtlefs  the 
cafe,  but  the  chemical  properties  of  this  numerous  clafs  of 
bodies  are  fo  driking,  as  to  render  the  above  didindtion  ob- 
folete.  See  Metals. 

SEMINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  .a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Parthia.  Ptolemy. 

SEM1NAGUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoodan, 
in  Oude ; 36  miles  N.  of  Kairabad. 

SEMINAL,  Seminalis,  in  Medicine,  fpermatic,  or 
fomething  belonging  to  the  femen  or  feed. 

Seminal  Leaves,  thofe  foft,  plain,  and  undivided  leaves, 
that  fird  (hoot  forth  from  the  greated  part  of  all  fown 
feeds,  and  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  fucceeding  plant  in 
figure,  texture,  and  all  other  refpefts.  See  Seed  and  Ve- 
getation. 

Seminal  Varieties  of  Plants,  fuch  as  are  produced  from 
feeds,  which,  in  many  inltances,  is  invariably  the  cafe,  as  in 
the  potatoe.  See. 

Seminal -Root,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  Grew 
to  that  part  of  the  feeds  of  plants,  which  may  otherwife 
be  called  the  inner  body  of  the  feed  : this  is  didributed 
through  the  parenchyma  of  the  feed,  but  is  wholly  different 
from  it  ; and  didinguifhed  by  Dr.  Grew  from  the  radicle, 
which  becomes  the  plant-root  in  its  future  growth.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  feed  is,  in  fome  degree,  that  to  the  fe- 
minal-root,  which  the  mould  or  earth  is  to  the  plant-root,  or 
radicle  ; and  the  feminal-root  is  to  the  plant-root,  what  the 
plant  root  is  to  the  trunk. 

SEMINALIS,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  au- 
thors have  called  horfetail. 

SEMINAR  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra  ; dedroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783,  though 
the  inhabitants  efcaped  ; 17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reggio. 

SEMINARY,  a place  appointed  for  the  indruftion  of 
young  perfons  dedined  for  the  miniffry,  in  its  duties,  cere- 
monies, and  offices  ; firff  indituted,  as  Thomaffin  tells  us, 
by  St.  Augudine. 

Ot  thefe  feminaries  there  are  many  abroad,  furnidied  with 
halls  for  the  affemblies  of  the  exercitants,  and  little  cham- 


bers, or  cells,  where  each  perfon  retires,  dudies,  and  prays, 
apart.  Such  is  thefeminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  at  Paris. 

The  council  of  Trent  decrees,  that  children  exceeding 
twelve  years  of  age  be  taken,  brought  up,  and  indrutled 
in  common,  to  qualify  them  for  the  ecclefiadical  date  ; and 
that  there  be  a leminary  of  fuch  belonging  to  each  cathedral, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bifhop. 

In  France,  the  edablifhment  of  feminaries  was  fomewhat 
different  from  the  decree  of  the  council ; none  are  taken  in 
but  young  people  ready  to  dudy  theology,  and  to  be  or- 
dained : fo  that  the  feminaries  were  a kind  of  houfes  of  pro- 
bation, where  the  vocation  of  clerks  is  examined,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  receive  orders.  And  by  an  edifl  of  1749, 
no  feminary  could  be  edablidied  without  letters  patent  from 
the  king. 

For  the  fubfidence  of  thefe  feminaries,  there  are  feveral 
unions  of  benefices,  or  elfe  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  maintain  them. 

Pope  Pius  IV.  having  edablidied  a feminary  at  Rome,  in 
confequence  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  cardinals,  it  was  given  to  the  Jefuits,  who  have 
made  very  good  ufe  of  it. 

Seminary,  among  the  canons  of  -St.  Augudine,  is  ufed 
for  a kind  of  college,  or  fchool,  where  penlioners  are  kept, 
and  indru&ed  in  claffical  and  other  learning;  and  this  among 
us  is  the  popular  fenfe  of  the  word. 

The  houfes  of  the  fociety  de  propaganda  fide,  edablidied 
for  the  preparing  of  ecclefiadics  for  millions  among  infidels 
and  heretics,  are  alfo  called  feminaries.  The  principal  of 
which  is  that  at  Rome,  called  the  apoftolical  college,  apofolical 
feminary,  pajloral  feminary,  feminary  of  the  propaganda,  See. 
See  Pistoia. 

Seminary  is  now  ufed  among  us  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
fchool ; which  fee. 

Seminary,  in  Gardening,  the  term  ufed  for  the  feed-plot, 
or  place  allotted  for  raiding  plants  from  feed,  and  keeping 
them  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into  the  garden,  or 
nurfery. 

When  the  feminary  is  intended  for  trees,  it  mud  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  feeds  fown,  and  of  a foil  adapt- 
ed to  the  generality  of  the  trees  intended  to  be  railed  in  it. 
The  land  (hould  be  good,  and  the  fituation  warm,  and  well 
defended,  and  as  near  the  nurfery  as  poffible.  A fertile 

mead,  or  rich  padure,  lowly  fituated,  will  be  very  proper 

for  the  purpofe.  In  preparing  the  feminary,  let  the  ground 
be  double  dug,  working  the  fward  to  the  bottom,  which 
operation  may  be  performed  in  winter.  In  the  fpring,  the 
weeds  mud  be  condantly  kept  down  ; and  about  Midfum- 
mer,  if  the  foil  is  not  naturally  very  rich,  fome  rotten  dung 
(hould  be  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which 

(hould  be  then  trenched,  or  double  dug  afre(h.  From 

Midfummer  till  September,  the  ground  muff  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  jud  before  the  feeds  are  com- 
mitted to  it,  it  fhould  be  double  dug  afrefh  ; at  which  time 
the  parts  mud  be  wholly  incorporated.  When  this  is 
done,  the  ground  mud  be  levelled,  and  the  beds  laid  out  for 
the  different  purpofes  wanted ; referving  fuch  a portion  of 
it  as  will  be  wanted  for  the  reception  of  thofe  feeds  which  are 
to  be  fown  in  the  fpring. 

The  feminary  mud  be  divided  into  different  apartments, 
for  the  different  forts  of  feeds,  according  to  their  nature  ; 
thofe  feeds  that  are  fown  in  autumn  being  fown  in  a part  by 
themfelves  ; thofe  in  the  fpring  in  another.  Thofe  feeds, 
which  remain  till  the  fecond  fpring  before  they  come  up, 
(hould  be  all  fown  in  beds  contiguous  to  each  other  ; and 
thofe,  which  often  continue  three  years,  mud  be  fown  by 
themfelves.  When  the  plants  produced  in  any  of  the 

apartments 
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apartments  are  taken  off  for  the  nurfery,  the  ground  fhould 
be  double  dug,  and  lie  fallow  the  following  fummer,  ma- 
nuring it  with  rotten  dung,  and  double-digging  it  about 
Midfummer,  as  before.  In  autumn  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
fown  afrelh,  which  fhould  be  done  with  feeds  of  a different 
nature  from  thofe  by  which  it  was  before  occupied.  The 
feminary  fhould  be  well  fenced  and  guarded.  The  feminary 
which  is  moft  in  ufe  is  for  the  fupply  of  the  flower-garden, 
and  this  is  the  place  where  flowers  are  to  be  raifed  from  their 
feeds,  to  procure  varieties,  or,  as  the  florifts  exprefs  it,  new 
flowers  : as  alfo  for  the  fowing  of  all  the  biennial  plants,  to 
fucceed  thofe  which  decay  in  the  flower-garden. 

The  feminary  fhould  always  be  fituated  at  fome  diflance 
from  the  houfe,  and  be  walled  or  paled  round,  and  kept  un- 
der lock  and  key,  to  keep  out  dogs,  & c.  and  to  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  damage  that  is  frequently  done  by  thofe  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  gardening  before  they  are  aware  of 
it.  The  feveral  direftions  for  the  management  of  the  femi- 
nary are  to  be  feen  under  the  names  of  the  feveral  plants  in- 
tended to  be  raifed  in  it. 

SEMINATION,  in  Agriculture,  the  aft  of  fowing 
grain  or  other  forts  of  feed.  It  is  of  much  confequence  to 
have  this  performed  in  as  equal  and  regular  a manner  as  pof- 
fible  ; the  crops  being  thereby  much  better,  and  more  pro- 
duftive.  . See  Sowing. 

SEMINERVOSUS,  in  Anatomy . See  Semitendino- 
sus. 

SEMINIFEROUS  Tubes  or  Duds,  the  innumerable 
fine  canals  compofing  the  body  of  the  teftis,  into  which  the 
feminal  fluid  isfecreted.  See  Generation. 

SEMINIUM,  a term  ufed  by  the  writers  on  foflils  to  ex- 
prefs a fort  of  firfl  principle,  from  which  the  feveral  figured 
ftones,  or,  as  they  are  more  ufually  called,  the  extraneous 
foflils,  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  origin. 

The  generality  of  the  learned  world,  at  this  time,  fup- 
pofed thefe  to  be  the  remains  of  real  fhells,  &e.  brought 
from  the  fea  to  the  places  where  they  are  now  found,  at  the 
time  of  the  univerfal  deluge.  See  Formed  Stones,  and 
Adventitious  Fossils. 

But  thofe  who  diffent  from  this  fyftem  pretend,  that  thefe 
fofiile  bodies,  though  they  exaftly  reprefent  fliells,  &c.  yet 
never  were  in  the  fea  at  all,  but  that  their  minute  firfl  prin- 
ciples, or,  to  ufe  their  own  term,  their  feminia,  have  been 
carried  from  the  fea,  through  fubterranean  pafl’ages,  to  the 
places  where  we  now  find  the  complete  fhells,  &c.  into  which 
they  have  grown.  Langius,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on 
this  lubjeft,  though  he  has  candidly  collefted  all  that  has 
been  faid  in  favour  of  the  diluvian  fyftem,  by  the  abettors 
of  it,  yet  is  not  convinced  by  thofe  arguments,  but  rather 
inclines  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  or  the  rife  of  fuch 
foflils  from  feminia. 

Thefe  fofiile  fhells  are  ufually  found  throughout  one  and 
the  fame  fubftance,  and  that  the  moft  different  imaginable 
from  the  fubftance  of  the  living  creatures  which  they  re- 
prefent ; and  often,  though  found  in  pairs,  and  perfectly 
clofed  on  all  fides,  yet  when  broken,  they  are  found  full  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  ftone  in  which  they  lie ; and  the  armature 
of  feveral  kinds  of  them,  particularly  of  many  of  the  cor- 
nua ammonis,  is  fuppofed  to  plead  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
hypothefis  ; as  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  or  at  all  owing  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  lie,  or  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  is  therefore  to  arife 
folely  from  the  nature  of  the  feminium  from  which  they 
are  formed. 

Theimmenfe  number  of  the  fea-fhells,  as  they  are  called, 
thus  found  fofiile,  is  alfo  thought  to  argue  much  on  this  fide 
of  the  queftion  ; as  the  favourers  of  this  hypothefis  fuppofe 
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that  the  fea  could  not,  at  any  one  time,  have  given  up  fuch 
numbers  as  the  earth  is  flocked  with,  though  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  numbers  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  from  feminia  ; 
and  the  immenfe  columns  of  black  marble>  found  in  Ireland, 
and  found  of  fuch  regular  joints,  are  brought  as  a proof  of 
the  pofiibility  of  fuch  a formation  of  foflils  as  this  from  fe- 
minia, which  they  fuppofe  mull  have  given  origin  to  thofe 
pillars. 

SEMINOLES,  in  Geography,  a divifion  of  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  flat  level  country  on  the 
rivers  Apalachicola  and  Flint. 

SEMIORBICULARES  Oris,  Superior  and  Inferior, 
in  Anatomy,  the  names  under  which  Winflow  defcribes  the 
orbicularis  oris.  See  Deglutition. 

SEMI-ORDINATES,  in  Geometry,  the  halves  of  the 
ordinates  or  applicates.  See  Ordinate  and  Conic  Sec- 
tions. 

SEMI-PARABOLA,  a curve  defined  by  the  equation, 
a xm~ 1 — ym  as  a a x'  — y *. 

In  femi-parabolasy”'  : vm  (::  axm~'-  : a «m_l)  : 

%m  1 , or  the  powers  of  the  femi-ordinates  are  as  the  powers 
of  the  abfcifl'es,  one  degree  lower  ; e.  gr.  in  cubical  femi- 
parabolas,  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  y1  and  v‘  are  as  the 
fquares  of  the  abfcifl'es  x 1 and  sh  See  Parabola. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a name 
anciently,  and  even  to  this  day,  given  to  fuch  as  retain  fome 
tinfture  of  Pelagianifm. 

St.  Profper,  in  a letter  to  St.  Auguftine,  calls  them  re - 
liquias  Pelagii. 

Many  learned  men,  principally  among  the  Gauls,  who 
could  not  come  into  St.  Auguftine’s  doftrineof  grace,  &c. 
were  accufed  of  Semi-pelagianifm  ; they  were  alfo  called 
Maffdians,  or priejls  of  Marfeilles,  in  regard  their  opinions  had 
their  firfl  rife  in  that  city. 

Cafiian,  who  had  been  a deacon  of  Conftantinople,  and 
was  afterwards  a prieft  at  Marfeilles,  was  the  chief  of  thefe 
Semi-pelagians.  And  about  the  year  430,  feveral  other  per- 
fons  embarked  in  the  undertaking  of  fixing  upon  a kind  of 
mean  between  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  thofe  of  Auguf- 
tine, and  formed  this  newfeft. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  Semi-pelagians  were  the  five 
following.  1.  That  God  did  not  difpenle  his  grace  to  one 
more  than  another  in  confequence  of  predeftination,  i.  e.  an 
eternal  and  abfolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all  men, 
if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gofpel.  2.  That 
Chrift  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace  purchafed  by 
Chrifl,  and  necefi’ary  to  falvation,  was  offered  to  all  men. 
4.  That  man,  before  he  received  grace,  was  capable  of  faith 
and  holy  defires.  5.  That  man  was  born  free,  and  was  con- 
fequently  capable  of  refilling  the  influences  of  grace,  or  of 
complying  with  its  fuggeftion.  The  Semi-pelagians  were 
very  numerous  ; and  the  doftrineof  Cafiian,  though  varioufly 
explained,  was  received  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  monaftic 
fchools  in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  fprcad  itfelf  far  and  wide 
through  the  European  provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks,  and 
other  eaftern  Chriftians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semi-pelagian 
doftrine  before  Cafiian,  and  ftill  adhere  firmly  to  it.  In  the 
fixth  century,  the  controverfy  between  the  Semi-pelagians 
and  the  difciples  of  Auguftine,  prevailed  much,  and  continued 
to  divide  the  Weftern  churches.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 
vol.  i. 

SEMI-PERIOD,  in  Grammar,  a mark  of  diftinftion  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Ward,  but  not  admitted  by  other  gram- 
marians. It  is  greater  than  the  colon,  and  fuppofed  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  purpofe  between  the  colon  and  period  as  the 
femicolon  does  between  the  comma  and  colon.  It  is  ufed  to 
terminate  a perfeft  fentence,  when  a new  fentence  arifing  out 
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of  the  preceding  is  annexed  to  it ; and  he  diftinguiffies  it  by 
beginning  the  new  fentence  with  a fmalUetter.  But  the  colon 
and  femicolon,  differently  applied,  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
his  new  diftindtion. 

SEMIPOLATNOI,  or  Sempalat,  in  Geography , a 
fortrefs  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of  Kolivan,  on  the 
Irtifch,  firfl  built  in  the  year  17 14,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irtifch  ; but  afterwards  taken  down  and  eredled  in  feveral 
different  fituations.  It  now  Hands  in  its  fourth  fituation, 
and  is  eafily  commanded  from  the  mountains  that  lie  to  the 
eaft  of  it ; and  the  adjacent  country  is  very  pleafant  and 
fertile,  but  remains  uncultivated.  The  gardens  at  Sempa- 
lat yield  a very  fine  fpecies  of  melons.  The  fort  derives  its 
name  from  Sempalat,  a ruinous  town,  diltant  from  it  about 
16  verfts  on  the  river  Irtifch,  where  are  feen  fome  remains 
of  old  ftone  buildings.  The  Ruffian  fettlers  found  here 
feven  houfes,  as  the  name  of  the  place  imports.  Some 
learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  certain  infcriptions  found 
among  the  ruins,  relate  to  the  mythology  of  the  Kalmucks  ; 
arid  that  this  place  was  deferted  by  thefe  people,  in  con- 
formity to  a maxim  of  their  religion,  that  when  any  con- 
fecrated  place  is  profaned  by  war,  it  fhould  be  for  ever  re- 
linquiffied  ; 148  miles  S.  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  50°  25'. 
E.  long.  8o°  14'. 

SEMI-PORCELLAN2E,  in  the  Hifiory  of  Shells.  See 
Shells. 

SEMIPREBEND.  See  Prebend. 

SEMIPROOF,  an  imperfedl  proof. 

In  the  French  law,  the  depofition  of  a fingle  evidence 
only  makes  a femiproof. 

The  teitament  of  a perfon  deceafed  is  deemed  a femi- 
proof. 

In  enormous  cafes,  the  femiproof  frequently  determined 
them  to  try  the  torture.  * 

SEMIQUARTILE,  or  Semiquadrate,  is  an  afpedl 
of  the  planets,  when  diftant  from  each  other  45  degrees,  or 
one  fign  and  a half. 

SEMIQUAVER,  in  Mufie.  See  Quaver. 

SEMIQUINTIEE  is  an  afpedt  of  the  planets,  when  at 
the  diflance  of  36  degrees  from  one  another. 

S EMIR  A,  in  Geography.  See  Samira. 

SEMIRAMIS,  in  Biography , queen  of  Affyria,  a very 
diftinguiffied  perfonage  in  ancient  hidory,  lived  at  a period 
fo  remote,  that  little  can  be  known  with  certainty  of  her 
adtions.  It  appears,  however,  that  Semiramis  was  a female 
of  obfcure  origin,  but  of  great  beauty  and  a fuperior  under- 
ftanding,  and  that  fhe  became  the  wife  of  Menon,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  under  king  Ninus  ; that  following  her  huf- 
band  to  the  army,  fhe  engaged  in  the  invafion  of  Badtra, 
and  attradfed  the  king’s  notice,  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
her  former  hulband,  through  jealoufy  or  defpair,  having  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  who  left  her 
regent  and  guardian  of  their  infant  foil,  ffie  affirmed  the 
reins  of  empire,  and  governed  with  great  glory.  She 
founded  the  famous  city  of  Babylon  : then  purfuing  her 
hufband’s  plan  of  conqueft,  and  marching  through  Media 
and  Perfia,  every  where,  it  is  faid,  leaving  traces  of  her 
fplendour,  in  works  of  magnificence  and  utility,  penetrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  She  there  encountered  the  king 
of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a valt  army,  and  underwent 
a total  defeat,  which  obliged  her  to  return  to  Badfra  with 
fcarcely  a third  part  of  her  forces.  A confpiracy  being 
then  formed  to  aflaffinate  her,  at  the  inftigation  of  her  own 
fon,  ffie  either  fell  under  it,  or  was  obliged  to  refign  her 
crown  after  wearing  it  upwards  of  40  years. 

SEMIREVERBERATORY  Fire,  in  Chemi/lry,  a term 


ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  a reverberatory  fire,  in  which  the  flame 
is  only  beaten  back  upon  the  bottom  of  thevefiel. 

SEMI  RHOMBUS,  in  Surgery,  a lort  of  bandage. 

SEMIRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a navigable  river  of 
Italy,  in  Brutium,  the  country  of  the  Locri,  according  to 
Pliny. 

SEMIS,  among  the  Romans,  the  half  of  the  ay. 

SEM1SAT,  in  Geography.  See  Samisat. 

SEMISEXTILE,  or  Semisextus,  or  S.  S.  an  afpedl 
of  two  planets,  wherein  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  one- 
twelfth  part  of  a circle,  or  30  degrees. 

The  femifextile  was  added  to  the  ancient  afpedts  by 
Kepler ; and,  as  he  fays,  from  meteorological  obferva- 
tions. 

SEMISICILICUS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  pharmaceutic 
writers  to  exprefs  a drachm. 

SEMIS1DERATUS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  for  a perfon 
ftruck  with  a hemiplegia. 

SEMISOSPIRO,  in  the  Italian  Mufie,  a little  paufe, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  a bar  in  common  time. 

SEMI SPINALIS  Dorsi,  in  Anatomy,  a portion  of  the 
mufcular  mafs,  which  fills  the  hollow  of  the  fpine  between 
the  tranfverfe  and  the  fpinous  proceffes.  It  arifes  from  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  of  the 
inferior  dorfal  vertebras,  beginning  with  the  fecond  from  the 
loins,  and  is  inferted  in  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  two 
lowed:  cervical,  and  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  firft  dorfal 
vertebras.  It  lies  on  the  multifidus  fpinae,  with  which  it  is 
much  connected  ; and  it  is  covered  by  the  longiffimus  dorfi 
and  complexus.  It  is  defcribed  as  a diftindt  mufcle  by  Al- 
binus  and  Soemmerring  : Boyer  and  Bichat  include  it  with 
the  multifidus  fpinae  under  the  name  of  tranfverfaire  epineux. 
See  Multifidus,  under  which  article  its  adtion  is  de- 
fcribed. 

SEMITA  Luminosa,  a name  given  to  a kind  of  lucid 
trad!  in  the  heavens,  which  a little  before  the  vernal  equinox, 
or  after  the  autumnal,  may  be  feen  about  fix  o’clock  at 
night,  extending  from  the  weftern  edge  of  the  horizon,  up 
towards  the  Pleiades. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Caffini  and 
Fafio,  who  both  evince,  that  this  light  comes  diffufed  from 
both  fides  of  the  fun.  Its  brightnefs  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  via  ladfea,  or  the  tail  of  a comet : it  is  feen 
plained  with  us  about  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  or  the 
latter  end  of  February. 

Fatio  conjedtures,  that  the  bodies,  or  rather  the  conge- 
ries! or  aggregate  of  bodies,  which  occafions  this  light, 
conforms  to  the  fun  like  a lens,  and  takes  it  to  ha$e  ever 
been  the  fame ; but  Caffini  thinks  it  arifes  from  a vaff 
number  of  fmall  planets,  which  encompafs  the  fun,  and 
give  this  light  by  refledtion  ; efteeming  it  alfo  not  to  have 
exided  long  before  he  obferved  it.  See  Zodiacal  lAght. 

SEMITALES,  among  the  Romans,  a name  given  to 
the  gods  who  were  the  protedlors  of  roads. 
SFMITEINTS.  See  Teints. 

SEMITENDINOSUS,(feminervofus;ifchio-pre-tibien,) 
in  Anatomy,  a long  mufcle  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  thicker 
above  and  very  {lender  below,  extending  from  the  tuberofity 
of  the  ifchium  to  the  tibia.  It  arifes  from  the  ifchium  by  a 
tendon,  which,  for  the  fpace  of  three  inches,  is  common  to 
it  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  The  mufcular 
fibres  arifing  from  this  tendon  form  a fafciculus,  which  is  fird 
{lender,  then  larger,  and  then  again  diminiffied,  and  inter- 
fered in  its  middle  by  an  aponeurofis  very  obliquely  diredted. 
The  femitendinofus  pafl'es  along  the  inner  and  pofterior  edge 
of  the  thigh,  and  terminates  below  in  a tendon,  which  firft 
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conftitutes  the  (harp  edge  of  the  inner  ham-firing,  then  goes 
behind  the  internal  condyle  and  the  knee-joint,  Tends  oft  an 
expanfion,  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  aponeu- 
rofis  of  the  leg,  turns  round  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  fpreads 
into  a flat  form  to  terminate  on  the  anterior  furface  of  that 
bone,  a little  below  the  knee,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  far- 
torius,  and  in  company  with  that  of  the  gracilis.  Between 
this  tendon,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee- 
joint,  there  is  a burfa  mucofa.  The  mufcle  is  covered  by 
the  fafcia  of  the  thigh,  and  at  its  origin  by  the  gluteus 
magnus  : it  covers  the  femimembranofus  and  the  adductor 
longus.  The  femitendinofus  afts  on  the  knee,  the  hip,  and 
the  pelvis,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  femimembranofus  does. 
See  the  defcription  of  that  mufcle. 

SEMITERTIAN  Fever.  See  Fever,  Semitertian. 

SEMITONE,  in  Mufic , one  of  the  degrees,  or  concin- 
nous  intervals,  of  concords. 

There  are  three  degrees,  or  lefs  intervals,  by  which  a 
found  can  move  upwards  and  downwards  fuccefiively  from 
one  extreme  of  any  concord  to  the  other,  and  yet  produce 
true  melody  ; and  by  means  of  which,  feveral  voices  and 
inllruments  are  capable  of  the  neceffary  variety  in  palling 
from  concord  to  concord.  Thefe  degrees  are  the  greater 
and  lefs  tone,  and  the  femitone.  The  ratio  of  the  firlt  is 
8:9;  that  of  the  fecond  9 : 10. 

The  ratio  of  the  femitone  is  15  : 16  ; its  compafs  is  five 
commas  ; which  interval  is  called  a femitone,  not  that  it  is 
geometrically  the  half  of  either  of  the  tones,  for  it  is  more  ; 
but  becaufe  it  comes  fomewhat  near  it.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
natural  femitone,  and  the  greater  femitone,  becaufe  greater 
than  the  part  it  leaves  behind,  or  its  complement  to  a tone, 
which  is  four  commas.  The  Italians  alfo  call  it  feconda 
m'tnore,  or  a letter  fecond. 

There  are  feVeral  fpecies  of  femitones  ; but  thofe  that 
ufually  occur  in  praftice  are  of  two  kinds,  diltinguifhed  by 
the  addition  of  greater  and  lefs.  The  firft  is  exprefled  by 
the  ratio  of  16  to  15,  or  44.;  and  the  fecond  by  25  to  24, 
or  44.  The  oftave  contains  ten  femitones  major,  and  two 
diefes,  nearly  ; for  the  meafure  of  the  oftave  being  exprefled 
by  the  logarithm  1. 000000,  the  femitone  major  will  be  mea- 
fured  by  0.093109  ; and  the  oftave  contains  feventeen  femi- 
tones minor,  nearly.  If  the  meafure  of  the  oftave  be  the 
logarithm  1. 000000,  the  meafure  of  the  femitone  minor  will 
be  0.058894.  Thefe  two  differ  by  a whole  enharmonic  diefis ; 
which  is  an  interval  prafticable  by  the  voice,  and  was  much 
in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  not  unknown  even  among  the 
modern  praftitioners.  Euler,  Tent.  Nov.  Theor.  Muf. 
p.  107.  See  Interval. 

Thefe  femitones  are  called  fditious  notes  ; and  with  refpeft 
to  the  natural  tones,  are  exprefled  by  characters  called  fats 
and  Jharps. 

Their  ufe  is  to  remedy  the  defects  of  inllruments,  which, 
having  their  founds  fixed,  cannot  always  be  made  to  anfwer 
to  the  diatonic  fcale. 

By  means  of  thefe  we  have  a new  kind  of  fcale,  called  the 
Semitonic  Scale;  which  fee. 

In  pra&ical  mufic,  on  keyed  and  fretted  inllruments,  it 
is  a nominal  half-tone  ; though  mathematicians,  in  theory, 
find  it  impoflible  to  divide  a tone  into  halves.  Rouffeau, 
after  explaining  the  fcientific  and  nominal  difference  between 
the  major  and  minor  femitone  ; the  major  changing  its  place, 
as  e to  f,  and  b to  c ; and  the  minor  remaining  on  the  fame 
line,  or  on  the  fame  fpace  of  the  ftaff ; as  Ft)  F«c,  Bb  B tq  ; 
obferves,  that  though  the  imaginary  change  of  tone  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  accident  of  a (harp  or  a flat,  yet  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  found  of  Est  and  Ftq, or  in  A&  and  Bb>  on 
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the  organ  or  harpfichord,  the  fame  tones  being  fometimes 
major  and  fometimes  minor,  fometimes  diatonic  and  fome- 
times  chromatic,  according  to  the  key  we  are  in. 

For  the  importance  of  the  femitone  in  mufic,  fee  Matthe- 
fon’s  *Sr8antficn=probe,  or  Treatife  on  Thorough-bafe,  where 
he  has  bellowed  many  pages  on  this  interval.  Zarlino  calls 
it  il fale,  the  fait,  or  feafoning  of  mufic. 

The  ufe  of  femitones  has  been  much  abufed  of  late, 
by  the  now  too  common  trick  of  running  up  and  down  the 
piano  forte  in  half-notes.  Our  flow  chromatic  is  fundamen- 
tal, and  productive  of  modulation  ; but  the  quick  chiefly 
confilts  of  appoggiaturas,  and  mere  notes  of  talte,  unnoticed 
in  the  bafe  and  the  accompaniments.  See  Modern  Chro- 
matic. 

For  the  fober  ufe  of  fuccefiive  femitones  with  good  tafte 
and  effeft.  fee  Mozart’s  Theme,  N°  5.  Var.  4.  fecond  ftrain. 

SEMITONIC  Scale,  or  the  Scale  of  Semitones;  a fcale 
or  fyltem  of  mufic,  confiiting  of  12  degrees,  or  13  notes, 
in  the  oftave,  being  an  improvement  on  the  natural  or  diatonic 
fcal ',  by  inferring  between  each  two  notes  of  it  another  note, 
which  d’vides  the  interval  or  tone  into  two  unequal  parts, 
called  femitone. 

The  ufe  of  this  fcale  is  for  inllruments  that  have  fixed 
founds,  as  the  organ,  harpfichord,  &c.  which  are  exceed- 
ingly defeftive  on  the  foot  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  fcale. 
For  the  degrees  of  the  fcale  being  unequal,  from  every  note 
to  its  otlave,  there  is  a different  order  of  degrees  ; fo  that 
from  any  note  we  cannot  find  any  interval  in  aferies  of  fixed 
founds ; which  yet  is  neceffary,  that  all  the  notes  of  a 
piece  of  mufic,  carried  through  feveral  keys,  may  be  found 
in  .their  juft  tune,  or  that  the  fame  fong  may  be  begun  in- 
differently at  any  note,  as  may  be  neceffary  for  accommo- 
dating fome  inllrument  to  others,  or  to  the  human  voice, 
when  they  are  to  accompany  each  other  in  unifon. 

The  diatonic  fcale,  beginning  at  the  lowelt  note,  being 
firlt  fettled  on  an  inllrument,  and  the  notes  thereof  diltin- 
guilhed  by  their  names,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,g",  the  inferted 
notes,  or  femitones,  are  called  fictitious  notes,  and  take  the 
name  or  letter  below  with  as  c*,  called  c Jharp  ; fignify- 
fying  that  it  is  a femitone  higher  than  the  found  of  c in  the 
natural  feries  ; or  this  mark  b>  called  a flat,  with  the  name 
of  the  note  above,  fignifying  it  to  be  a femitone  lower. 

Now  44  and  444.  being  the  two  femitones  the  greater 
tone  is  divided  into  ; and  44  and  4-f , the  femitones  the  lefs 
tone  is  divided  into  ; the  whole  oftave  will  Hand  as  in  the 
following  fcheme,  where  the  ratios  of  each  term  to  the  next 
are  written  fraftion-wife  between  them  below. 

Scale  of  Semitones. 
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For  the  names  of  the  intervals  in  this  fcale,  it  may  be 
confidered,  that  as  the  notes  added  to  the  natural  fcale  are 
not  defigned  to  alter  the  fpecies  of  melody,  but  leave  it 
flill  diatonic,  and  only  correft  fome  defects  arifing  from 
fomething  foreign  to  the  office  of  the  fcale  of  mufic,  viz. 
the  fixing  and  limiting  the  founds ; we  fee  the  reafon  why 
the  names  of  the  natural  fcale  are  continued,  only  making 
a diftinftion  of  each  into  a greater  and  lefs.  Thus  an  in- 
terval of  one  femitone  is  called  a lefs  fecond ; of  two  femi- 
tones, a greater  fecond ; of  three  femitones,  a lefs  third;  of 
four,  a greater  third,  &c. 

A fecond  kind  of  femitonic  fcale  we  have  from  another 
divifion  of  the  oftave  into  femitones ; which  is  performed 
by  taking  an  harmonical  mean  between  the  extremes  of  the 
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greater  and  lefs  tone  of  the  natural  fcale,  which  divides  it 
into  two  femitones  nearly  equal.  Thus,  the  greater  tone 
8 : 9 is  divided  into  two  femitones,  which  are  1 6 : 17,  and 
17  : 18  ; where  16  : 17  : 18,  is  an  arithmetical  divifion,  the 
numbers  reprefenting  the  lengths  of  the  chords ; but  if 
they  reprefent  the  vibrations,  the  lengths  of  the  chords  are 
reciprocal ; viz.  as  1 : if  : £;  which  puts  the  greater  femi- 
tones -ff  next  the  lower  part  of  the  tone,  and  the  leffer  -{4 
next  the  upper,  which  is  the  property  of  the  harmonical  di- 
vifion. And  after  the  fame  manner  the  lefs  tone  9 : 10  is 
divided  into  the  two  femitones  18  : 19,  and  19  : 20;  and 
the  whole  odtave  Hands  thus : 
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This  fcale,  Mr.  Salmon  tells  us,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  he  made  an  experiment  of,  before  the  Royal 
Society,  on  chords,  exaftly  in  thefe  proportions,  which 
yielded  a perfect  concert  with  other  inflruments,  touched  by 
the  beit  hands.  Mr.  Malcolm  adds,  that,  having  calculated 
the  ratios  thereof,  for  his  own  fatisfadlion,  he  found  more 
of  them  falfe  than  in  the  preceding  fcale ; but  then  their 
errors  were  confiderably  lefs,  which  made  amends.  Mal- 
colm’s Mufic,  chap.  x.  § 2. 

SEMIVOWELS,  in  Grammar.  See  Consonants. 

SEMIVULPA,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  Gefner, 
and  fome  others,  have  called  the  opoffum. 

SEMIZUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Leffer  Ar- 
menia, in  Melitene.  Ptolemy. 

SEMLIN,  in  Geography.  See  Zemlin. 

SEMLYO,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Stuhl  Weiffenburg. 

SEMMARA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 10 
miles  W of  Oppido. 

SEMMYA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar ; 14  miles 
N.  of  Bahar. 

SEMNAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Comis  ; 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Damegan. 

SEMNEON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  and  epifeo- 
pal  fee  of  Afia,  in  Pamphylia. 

SEMNI,  a race  of  philofophers  in  India. 

SEMNO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Albania,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Canovia. 

SEMNONES,  a people  of  Germany,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  boalted  of  being  the  moft  noble  among  the  Suevi. 

SEMODIUS,  among  the  Romans,  a meafure  equal  to 
half  the  modus,  or  the  fixth  part  of  the  amphora. 

SEMONES,  among  the  Ancients,  a clafs  of  gods  that 
were  of  a middle  nature  between  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial 
gods.  Juftin  Martyr  has  miltaken  one  of  thefe  for  Simon 
Magus.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Infcrip.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

SEMOVN1E,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Nicopoli. 

SEMOY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forelts  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Chiny. 

Semoy,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Arlon,  and 
enters  the  Meufe  near  Chateau  Renard,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes. 

SEMPACH,  a town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  a 
bailiwick,  fituated  on  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name ; 7 
miles  N.W.  of  Lucerne. — Alfo,  a lake  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Lucerne,  fix  miles  long  and  two  wide  ; 8 miles 
N.W.  of  Lucerne. 

SEMPERVIVTE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
fo  termed  from  one  of  the  principal  genera  ; as  alfo  per- 
haps, more  efpecially,  in  allufion  to  the  tenacioufnefs  of  the 
living  principle,  common  to  the  whole  order,  and  to  which 
the  faid  genus  owes  its  name.  See  Sempervivum. 
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This  is  the  83  d of  Juffieu’s  orders,  the  firft  of  his  14th 
clafs,  whole  characters  may  be  found  at  length  under  the 
article  Ficoidese.  The  Semperviva  are  defined  as  follows. 

Caly  x inferior,  divided  deeply  into  a definite  number  of 
fegments.  Petals  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
alternate  with  its  fegments,  and  agreeing  with  them  in  num- 
ber, or  more  rarely  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  either  tubu- 
lar, or  deeply  divided.  Stamens  either  as  many  as  the  petals, 
and  alternate  therewith  ; or  twice  as  numerous,  inferted  al- 
ternately into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  fegments  of  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundilh.  Germens  feve- 
ral,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  joined  together  by  the 
internal  angle  of  their  bafe,  glandular  at  the  ©ppofite  part, 
their  glands,  in  fome  inftances,  affuming  the  form  of  feales  ; 
ftyles  and  ftigmas  as  many  as  the  germens.  Capfules  as  many, 
of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds,  feparating  at  the  inner  margin 
into  two  valves,  whofe  edges  bear  the  feeds.  Corcuhm  in- 
curved, furrounding  a farinaceous  mafs.  Stem  herbaceous,  or 
fomewhat  fhrubby.  Leaves  oppofite  or  alternate,  fucculent. 

The  genera  are  Tilliea,  Crajfula,  Cotyledon,  Rhodiola,  Se- 
dum,  Sempervivum,  and  Septas  ; to  which  Penthorum  is  fub- 
joined,  as  akin  to  the  reft,  but  differing  in  habit,  (as  being 
not  fucculent,)  and  in  “ the  mode  in  which  the  capfule 
burfts fee  Penthorum,  where  Juffieu’s  miftake  is  rec- 
tified, and  this  genus  referred  to  the  order  in  queftion,  with- 
out any  exception  or  doubt. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  a name  which  immediately  befpeaks 
its  own  derivation,  femper  vivens,  ever-living,  or  evergreen  ; 
the  plants  which  compofe  this  genus  being  from  their  very 
fucculent  nature  fo  extremely  tenacious  of  life. — Linn.  Gen. 
244.  Schreb.  329.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  930.  Mart,  Mill. 
Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  522.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth, 
v.  1.  334.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  17 1 Juff.  307.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  4x3.  Gsertn.  t.  65. — Clafs  and  order, 
Dodecandria  Dodecagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent a,  Linn. 
Semperviva,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  deeply 
cloven  into  about  twelve,  concave,  acute  fegments.  Cor. 
Petals  twelve,  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  a little 
larger  than  the  calyx.  Nedtaries  ulually  wanting.  Stam. 
Filaments  twelve,  flenderly  awl-fhaped  ; anthers  roundilh. 
Pijl . Germens  twelve,  fuperior,  placed  in  a circle,  eredt, 
terminating  in  the  fame  number  of  fpreading  ftyles  ; ftigmas 
acute.  Peric.  Capfules  twelve,  oblong,  compreffed,  fhort, 
ranged  circularly,  pointed  outwardly,  opening  inwardly. 
Seeds  numerous,  roundilh,  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  twelve  deep  fegments.  Petals 
twelve.  Capfules  twelve,  with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  Linnseus  in  a remark  under  the  natural  charadter 
in  his  Gen.  PI.  makes  the  greater  number  of  petals  the 
effential  diftinftion  between  this  genus  and  Sedum , but  in  the 
Syft.  Veg.  the  nectariferous  feales  are  properly  made  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  latter.  According  to  this  principle,  Semper- 
vivum fediforme,  of  Jacquin,  has  been  referred  by  fir  J.  E. 
Smith,  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  6,  to  Sedum,  with  which 
it  accords  alfo  in  habit,  differing  altogether  from  Sempervi- 
vum, except  in  number  of  petals,  See.  a circumltance 
known,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  uncertain.  Neverthelefs,  there 
being  in  Sempervivum  hirtum,  according  to  Schmidel’s  figure 
at  leaft,  a minute  indication  of  a fcale,  or  tooth,  at  the  bafe 
of  each  germen,  the  learned  editor  of  Hort.  Kew.  was  in- 
duced, on  that  ground  alone,  to  prefer  the  character  de- 
duced from  number,  in  the  above  plant  of  Jacquin.  Both 
Willdenow  and  Martyn  enumerate  fourteen  fpecies  of  this 
handfome  genus,  including  Sediforme ; many  of  thefe  are 
beautifully  figured  by  Jacquin  and  Curtis.  The  following, 
beginning  with  the  only  Britilh  fpecies,  may  ferve  as  an 
epitome  of  the  whole. 
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S.  teltorum.  Common  Houfeleek.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  664. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1320.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  29.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  601. — Leaves  fringed.  Offsets  fpreading.  Common  on 
old  tiles  and  decayed  thatched  roofs,  where  it  forms  large, 
denfe  tufts,  flowering,  though  fparingly,  in  July. — Roots 
perennial,  fibrous,  throwing  out  numerous,  rofaceous,  leafy 
runners.  Stems  eredl,  nearly  a foot  high,  round,  flefhy, 
downy,  leafy,  corymbofe  at  the  top,  many-flowered.  Leaves 
extremely  fucculent,  carinated,  acute  ; the  radical  ones  obo- 
vate ; thofe  of  the  Item  alternate,  lanceolate,  more  {lender, 
reddifh.  Flowers  pale  pink,  or  flefh-coloured,  downy. — 
“ The  bruifed  leaves  are  by  ruflic  furgeons  ufed  as  a cooling 
external  application,  but  their  virtues  are  inconfiderable.” 

S.  globiferum.  Globular  Houfeleek.  Linn.  Sp  PI.  665. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  507.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  t.  40.  App. — Leaves 
fringed.  Offsets  refembling  little  globes. — Native  of  Ruflia 
and  Germany,  flowering  in  June  and  July. — Roots  perennial, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  laft  fpecies  in  habit,  as  indeed  do 
all  the  other  parts.  Stems  not  fo  high,  more  leafy.  Leaves 
narrower,  clofely  fringed,  tipped  with  red ; thofe  of  the 
globular  offsets  compa&ly  imbricated.  Flowers  large  and 
handfome,  in  a terminal  clufter ; their  petals  yellow,  and 
lilac  coloured  at  the  bafe. 

S.  tortuofum . Gouty  Houfeleek.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3. 
173.  Willd.  n.  8.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  296. — Leaves  obovate  ; 
gibbous  and  hairy  beneath.  Neftaries  two-lobed. — Native 
of  the  Canary  Iflands,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. — A 
jhrubby  plant  of  humble  growth,  producing  numerous  flefhy 
evergreen  leaves  growing  thickly  together,  in  clufters,  on 
the  offsets ; thofe  of  the  item  ovate,  fmaller,  coloured. 
Flowering  Jlems  numerous,  each  fupporting  many  ftarry, 
elegant,  bright  yellow  jlowers. 

S.  arachnoideum.  Cobweb  Houfeleek.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6 65. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  68.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  t.  42.  App. — Leaves 
interwoven  with  hairs.  Offsets  globular. — Native  of  the  Alps 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  flowering  in  the  fummer. — This 
very  elegant  fpecies,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cob- 
web Sedum,  refembles  all  the  other  fpecies  in  habit,  but  is 
exceedingly  remarkable  for  a woolly  fubftance  on  the  top  of 
its  globular  offsets,  which,  as  the  leaves  expand,  is  extended 
v/ith  them,  and  affumes  the  appearance  of  a cobweb,  whence 
the  fpecific  name.  Flower-Jlalls  about  fix  inches  high,  of 
a bright  pink  colour,  like  the  ftem-leaves.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, corymbofe,  pink  or  reddifh. 

S.  montanum.  Mountain  Houfeleek.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  665. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  t.  41.  App. — Leaves  not  fringed.  Off- 
fets  fpreading — Native  of  Switzerland,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. — This  elegant  fpecies  differs  chiefly  from  S.  tefto- 
rum  in  having  fmaller  leaves  without  any  fringe  or  indenture 
at  their  edges,  and  more  expanded  offsets.  Flowers  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  lilac  and  a brownifh-red  colour. 

S.  monanthes.  Cluftered  or  Dwarf  Houfeleek.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  3.  174,  Willd.  n.  14.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  93. — Leaves 
roundifh,  club-fhaped,  cluftered  together.  Stalks  folitary, 
generally  fingle-flowered.  Neftaries  obcordate. — Native  of 
the  Canary  Iflands,  flowering  in  July. — Remarkable  as  being 
by  far  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  Sempervivum,  but  more  fo  on 
account  of  its  neftaries,  which  are  ufually  feven  in  number, 
and  form  a principal  part  of  the  fruftification. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  S.  arboreum,  canarienfe , glutino- 
fum,  glandulofum,  villofum,  Jlellatum,  and  hirtum. 

Sempervivum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fuc- 
culent, hardy,,  herbaceous,  evergreen,  and  fhrubby  peren- 
nial kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  ; the  common 
houfeleek  (S.  teCtorum) ; the  globular  houfeleek  (S.  globi- 
ferum) ; the  cobweb  houfeleek  (S.  arachnoideum)  ; the 
mountain  houfeleek  (S.  montanum) ; the  tree  houfeleek  (S. 
arboreum)  ; and  the  Canary  houfeleek  (S.  canarienfe). 


In  the  fixth  fort  a variety  with  variegated  leaves  was  ob- 
tained from  a branch  accidentally  broken  from  a plant  of 
the  plain  fort,  at  Badmington,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  different  herbaceous  forts  are 
all  capable  of  being  increafed  without  difficulty,  by  plant- 
ing their  off-fet  heads,  which  fhould  be  flipped  with  a few 
root-fibres  to  them,  and  planted  in  the  fpring  feafon  on 
rubbifh,  rock-works,  or  other  places,  or  in  pots  for  variety  : 
and  the  tender  greenhoufe  forts  may  be  railed  from  cuttings 
of  the  branches  and  from  feeds ; but  the  firft  is  the  better 
method.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  from  the  fmaller 
branches  in  the  early  fummer  months,  and  be  planted  out  in 
pots,  or  a bed  of  fine  earth,  in  a warm  fhaded  fituation : 
where  the  cuttings  are  fucculent,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a 
dry  place  for  a few  days  to  heal  over  the  cut  part ; they 
fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun ; and  thofe  in  pots  lightly 
watered  in  dry  weather : when  they  are  become  well  rooted, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  removed  into  feparate  pots  of  a 
middle  fize,  being  placed  in  the  greenhoufe.  Some  for- 
ward thefe  plants  by  means  of  bark  hot-beds. 

The  feeds  of  the  Canary  kind  fhould  be  fown  in  the  au- 
tumn or  early  fpring  in  pots  of  light  mould,  placing  them 
in  a garden-frame  to  proteCi  them  from  froft,  having  the  air 
freely  admitted  in  mild  weather  : when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  and  have  a little  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
fmall  pots  and  placed  in  the  greenhoufe. 

The  firft  forts  are  ornamental  on  walls,  buildings,  and 
rock-works,  as  well  as  in  pots ; and  the  laft  two  kinds 
among  other  potted  greenhoufe  plants. 

SEMPHIROPOL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruflia,  in 
the  province  of  Tauris  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Perekop.  N.  lat. 
450  8'.  E.  long.  340  10'. 

SEMPHORIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated 
in  the  environs  of  Galilee,  according  to  Jofephus. 

SEMPRONIUS,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  New 
York,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Onondago, 
within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  townfhip  of  Scipio,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  the  ferry  on  Cayuga  lake,  and  457  miles  from 
Wafhington. 

SEMPT,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Ifer, 
5 miles  above  Landfhut. 

SEMRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  38  miles 
N.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat.  2 6°  45'.  E.  long.  84°  51'. 

SEMSAT.  See  Samisat. 

SEMSHIN,  or  Semptchin,  a town  of  Little  Bucharia  ; 
18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tourfan.  N.  lat.  440  30'.  E.  long. 
89?  49'. 

SEMTCHIARSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Ir- 
tifch.  N.  lat.  510.  E.  long.  78°  io{. 

SEMUR,  or  Semur  en  Auxois,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftriCf,  in  the  department  of  the  C6te 
d’Or,  feated  on  a rock,  near  the  river  Arman^n  ; 10  miles 
N.W.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains  4295,  and  the  canton 
14,782  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  277^  kiliometres,  in 
28  communes.  Its  principal  commerce  confifts  in  woollen 
cloth  of  its  own  manufacture.  N.  lat.  470  29'.  E.  long. 
4°  23'. 

Semur  en  Briennois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Charolles  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Charolles.  The 
place  contains  398,  and  the  canton  11,106  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  182^  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  N.  lat. 
46°  1 6'.  E.  long.  40  10'. 

SEMUSSYR,  one  of  the  Kurilfkoy  iflands,  30  verfts 
from  Ketoi,  another  of  the  fame  iflands.  Its  length  is 
130  verfts,  and  its  breadth  not  more  than  10.  This  ifland 
has  four  mountains,  one  of  which  exhibits  evident  traces  of 
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its  having  been  formerly  burnt : in  other  refpe&s  it  has  the 
fame  properties  with  thofe  of  Ketoi ; which  fee.  The  paf- 
fage  from  this  ifland  to  Tlhirpo  Oi  is  zoo  verfts. 

SEMYDA,  in  Botany , -the  name  of  a tree,  mentioned 
by  Theophraltus,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  betula , or  birch-tree,  but  very  erroneously. 

SEMYSTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  the 
Britilh  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Ofifmii,  in  which  the 
Gauls  had  a celebrated  oracle,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela. 

SEMZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mezen. 

SENA,  or  Marzali,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Mocaranga,  on  the  river  Zambeza,  where  the  Portuguefe 
have  a fadtory.  S.  lat.  I7°35'.  E.  long.  350  20'. 

Sena,  Senna,  or  Egyptian  Cajfia,  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
a purgative  leaf  much  ufed  in  draughts  and  compofitions  of 
that  intention. 

The  Ihrub  which  bears  it  is  a fpecies  of  cajfia  ; which  fee. 

There  is  alfo  a kind  of  fena  growing  about  Florence  ; but 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Levant,  as  is  owned  by  the 
Italians  themfelves.  Father  Plumier  mentions  alfo  a third 
kind  growing  in  the  Antilles  iflands. 

M.  Lemery  diftinguilhes  three  forts  of  fena  of  the  Le- 
vant : the  firlt  brought  from  Seyda,  called  fena  of  apalto, 
that  is,  cujlom  fena,  by  reafon  of  the  cuftom  paid  the  grand 
fignior,  for  the  privilege  of  exporting  it ; the  fecond  comes 
from  Tripoli;  the  third  is  called  fena  of  Mocha. 

Sena  is  a native  of  Egypt,  the  bell  of  which  is  faid  to 
grow  in  the  valley  of  Bafabras,  or  of  Nubia : it  alfo  grows 
in  fome  parts  of  Arabia,  efpecially  about  Mocha ; but  as 
Alexandria  has  ever  been  the  great  mart  from  which  it  has 
been  exported  into  Europe,  it  has  long  been  diltinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  Alexandrian  fenna  or  fena. 

The  bell  fena,  named  in  Nubia  “ guebelly,”  grows  wild, 
and  yields  two  crops  of  leaves,  the  abundance  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  periodical  rains.  The  firll  crop  is  collected 
after  the  firll  rains,  about  the  middle  of  September ; the 
fecond  in  the  following  March.  The  plants  are  cut  down, 
and  expofed  on  the  rocks  to  dry  in  the  fun.  The  leaves  are 
then  picked,  packed  up  in  bales,  and  fent  down  to  Alex- 
andria, where  they  are  mixed  with  two  other  fpecies  of 
calfia  : the  one  the  C.  fenna  of  Forlkal,  with  obtufe  leaves  ; 
the  other  probably  the  C.  angujlifolia  of  Willdenow,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  longer,  narrower,  and  lharper  pointed 
than  thofe  of  the  proper  fena,  and  come  from  Mocha. 
There  is  reafon  alfo  for  thinking  that  it  is  further  adul- 
terated with  the  leaves  of  colutea,  bladder-fena,  and  of  box. 
The  fena,  after  being  thus  mixed,  is  repacked  in  bales  at 
Alexandria,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe. 

M.  Blondel,  who  was  French  conful  at  feveral  fea -ports 
of  the  Levant,  informs  us,  that  the  true  fena  grows  only  in 
the  woods  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  Arabia ; and  that  the  fena, 
which  was  brought  from  Saide  and  Tripoli,  was  carried 
there  by  the  caravans  ; and  this  opinion  is  ftrengthened  by 
the  negative  teftimony  of  Alpinus,  who,  in  his  book  “ De 
Plantis  hEgypti,”  does  not  notice  fena.  But  as  Haflel- 
quill  found  this  plant  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Upper 
Egypt,  Blondel’s  aflertion  is  not  to  be  implicitly  received. 
Sena  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Parkinfon,  A.D.  1640. 

The  odour  of  fena  leaves  is  faint,  rather  difagreeable,  and 
fickly ; the  talle  flightly  bitter,  fweetilh,  and  naufeous. 
Boiling  water  extracts  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
leaves  employed : the  infufion  has  a deep  reddilh-brown  co- 
lour, with  the  odour  and  tafte  of  the  leaves.  This  infufion, 
when  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  depofits  a lemon  yellow-co- 
loured infoluble  matter ; and  a fimilar  precipitate  is  produced 
by  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  feveral  other  fubitances.  Alcohol 


and  fulphuric  ether,  digefted  on  the  powdered  leaves,  ac- 
quire a deep  olive-green  colour.  When  the  ethereal  tindlure 
is  poured  on  the  furface  of  pure  water,  a dark  olive  pellicle 
remains  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  which  is  almoit 
infipid,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  refin  ; and  a golden 
colour  is  communicated  to  the  water.  This  colour  may  be 
produced  by  fome  extradlive  being  taken  up  by  the  ether, 
clofely  united  to  the  refin.  The  alcoholic  tindlure  is  ren- 
dered only  flightly  milky  by  the  addition  of  water,  and 
fcarcely  any  precipitate  is  produced  ; but  a copious  one  is 
thrown  down  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  adlive  principle  of 
fena  appears  to  be  a very  oxidizable  extractive,  refin,  and  a 
peculiar  volatile  matter ; and  it  contains  alfo  mucus,  and 
fome  faline  ingredients.  According  to  Buillon  Lagrange, 
the  refidue  of  the  watery  infufion  evaporated  to  drynefs, 
and  burnt,  yields  potafs,  fulphate  of  potafs,  carbonate  of 
lime,  magnefia,  and  filica. 

It  is  in  common  ufe  as  a purgative,  generally  operating 
under  four  hours  after  it  is  taken  ; and  is  well  adapted  for 
all  cafes,  in  which  the  bowels  require  certain,  but  moderate, 
evacuation  (fee  Cassia  Senna) ; and  though  it  be  not  eafily 
accounted  for,  its  bitternefs  aids  its  operation.  To  this 
purpofe  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  when  fena  was  infufed 
in  the  infufum  amarum,  a lefs  quantity  of  the  fena  was  ne- 
celfary  for  the  dofe  than  the  fimple  infufion  of  it.  Sena, 
however,  when  infufed  in  a large  proportion  of  water,  as  a 
drachm  of  the  leaves  to  four  ounces  of  water,  rarely  occafions 
much  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  to  thofe  who  do  not  objedt  to 
the  bulkinefs  of  the  dofe,  may  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  a common  cathartic,  its  operation  being  aided 
by  plentiful  draughts  of  weak  broths  or  gruel.  The  dofe, 
in  fubflance,  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  ; in  infufion,  from 
one  drachm  to  three  or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menltrua ; communicating  to  water 
and  proof  fpirit  a brownilh  colour,  and  to  redlified  fpirit,  a 
fine  green.  The  two  inconveniences  attending  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine,  are  its  being  liable,  in  moll  conllitutions,  to 
occafion  gripes,  and  its  being  accompanied  with  an  ill  fla- 
vour, which  is  apt  to  naufeate  the  llomach  and  palate. 
The  griping  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  the  refinous  matter, 
as  the  infufion  made  with  cold  water  does  not  gripe,  al- 
though it  purges.  The  firlt  may  be  greatly  obviated  by 
dilution  ; the  latter  by  aromatic  and  other  additions  ; e.  gr. 
cinnamon,  or  a drachm  or  two  of  its  diltilled  water,  or  car- 
raway,  or  cardamom  feeds.  The  decodtion  is  a bad  form 
in  which  to  adminifter  this  drug,  as  its  adlivity  is  much  im- 
paired by  boiling  ; owing,  according  to  Grew,  to  the  total 
diflipation  of  the  naufeous  and  volatile  principles ; but,  as 
Thomfon  conceives,  to  the  oxydizement  of  the  extradlive, 
which  alfo  accounts  for  the  fevere  gripings  occafioned  by 
the  decodlion. 

Several  compofitions  of  this  kind  are  prepared  in  the 
(hops,  fufficiently  palatable,  and  which  operate  for  the  moll 
part  with  eafe  and  mildnefs.  Such  are  the  following  : viz. 
confeSion  of  fena,  the  eledluary  of  fena  of  the  Lond.  Ph.  of 
1787,  and  the  lenitive  eledluary  of  P.  L.  1745  and  1720. 
(See  Electuary  of  Sena.)  The  Dublin  pharmacopeia 
diredts  the  eledluary  of  fena  to  be  prepared  by  taking  of 
fena  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  4 ounces ; palp  of  prunes, 
1 pound ; pulp  of  tamarinds,  2 ounces  ; molafles,  i^pint; 
and  eflential  oil  of  carraway,  2 drachms.  Boil  the  pulps 
with  the  fyrup,  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey ; then  add  the 
powder ; and  when  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  the  oil : 
finally,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together. 

Thefe  eledluaries  furnilh  a mild  and  pleafant  purgative, 
and  well  adapted  for  thofe  who  are  alflidled  with  habitual 
collivenefs,  and  alfo  for  pregnant  women.  The  dofe  is 
from  3 j to  3 iv,  or  more,  taken  at  bed-time. 
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Extract  of  Sena.  See  Cassia. 

As  the  activity  of  fena  is  impaired  by  the  preparation  of 
it  in  the  form  of  a decoftion,  it  mult  neceffarily  fuffer  much 
more  in  this  preparation.  The  extract  is  black,  fluffing, 
and  tenacious,  and  has  an  odour  fimilar  to  that  of  wort,  and 
a bitteriffi  tafte.  It  is  almoft  inert  as  a purgative,  and  might 
properly  be  altogether  rejedted. 

However,  fome  have  highly  extolled  M.  Geoffroy’s  dry 
extraft,  which  is  made  of  a very  ftrong  infufion,  evaporated 
to  a dry  and  pulverizable  fubftance.  This,  they  fay,  is 
eafily  taken,  of  no  ill  tafte,  and  operates  in  a very  fmall 
quantity,  one-third  part  containing  the  virtue  of  the  whole, 
or  nearly  fo  ; the  niceft  calculations  fhewing,  that  24  grains 
of  the  extraff,  fome  part  of  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
earth,  or  other  accidental  or  ufelefs  matter,  poftefs  the 
virtues  of  a drachm  in  fubftance.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Scienc.  Paris,  1738. 

Infufion  of  Sena . See  Cassia. 

The  Dublin  pharmacopeia  diredls  this  infufion  to  be  pre- 
pared by  taking  3 drachms  of  fena  leaves,  half  a drachm  of 
lefier  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from  the  capfules  and  bruifed, 
and  boiling  water,  as  much  as  will  yield,  when  ftrained, 
6 ounces  by  meafure.  Digeft  for  an  hour,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  cold,  ftrain  it.  Thefe  infufions  will  fpoil  in  warm 
weather  in  48  hours ; and  by  fimple  expofure  to  the  air,  at- 
tract oxygen,  which  occafions  a yellowiffi  precipitate  of 
oxydized  extra&ive,  that  gripes  violently,  but  is  not  pur- 
gative ; on  which  account  they  fhould  be  preferved  in  a 
well-clofed  veffel,  and  made  only  when  wanted.  They  are 
alfo  precipitated  by  the  ftrong  acids,  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
lime-water,  folutions  of  nitrate  of  filver,  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, fuperacetate  of  lead,  tartarized  antimony,  and  infu- 
fion of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  which  are  confequently  in- 
compatible in  formuke  with  thofe  infufions.  The  infufions 
now  mentioned  contain  all  the  purgative  principles  of  the 
plant,  and  the  aromatics  correct  its  griping  properties. 
They  are  given  alone,  or  more  generally  combined  with 
neutral  falts  and  manna.  The  dofe  of  the  fimple  infufions 
may  be  from  f ^iij  to  f Jiv  ; but  with  the  addition  of  3j  of 
the  tartrate  of  potafs,  or  3 iij  of  the  fulphate  of  magnefia, 
which  are  the  ufual  adjuncts,  f Jij  are  fufficient. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Sena  is  prepared,  according  to 
the  Edinb.  Ph.,  by  taking  of  preferved  tamarinds,  1 ounce  ; 
fena  leaves,  1 drachm ; coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  half  a 
drachm  ; raw  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; and  boiling  water, 
8 ounces.  Macerate  in  a covered  earthen  veftel,  which  is 
not  glazed  with  lead,  ffiaking  frequently,  and  after  4 hours 
ftrain.  It  may  be  made  with  double  or  triple  the  proportion 
of  fena.  This  infufion  is  made,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Dubl.  Ph.,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  infufion  of 
fena,  except  that  jjj  of  tamarinds  is  added,  before  ftraining 
the  liquor. 

In  thefe  infufions,  the  naufeous  tafte  is  covered  by  the 
fugar  and  the  acid  of  the  tamarinds ; but  in  other  refpedts 
they  agree  both  in  their  properties,  and  in  the  effetts  of  the 
incompatible  fubftances  ; to  which,  however,  muft  be  added 
all  falts  having  potafs  for  their  bafe. 

Compound  Powder  of  Sena.  See  Cassia,  and  Powder 
of  Sena. 

TinBure  of  Sena  is  prepared,  according  to  the  Lond.  Ph. 
of  1809,  by  taking  of  fena  leaves,  3 oz.,  carraway  feeds 
bruifed,  i^oz.,  cardamom  feeds  bruifed,  1 dr.,  raifins  ltoned, 
4 oz.,  and  proof  fpirit,  2 pints.  Macerate  for  14  days  and 
filter.  The  Dubl.  Ph.  dire&s  to  take  of  fena  leaves  1 lb ., 
carraway  feeds  bruifed,  ii  oz.,  leffer  cardamom  feeds  hulk- 
ed and  bruiled,  A oz.,  and  proof  fpirit,  a gallon.  Digeft 
for  14  days,  then  filter. 

Compound  Tinflure  of  Sena,  formerly  called  Elixir  falutis, 


or  Elixir  of  health , is  prepared  by  taking  of  the  leaves  of 
fena,  2 oz.,  jalap  root  bruifed,  1 oz.,  coriander  feeds 
bruifed,  §oz.,  proof  fpirit,  3^1b.  Digeft  for  7 day6,  and 
to  the  filtered  tinfture  add  of  refined  fugar,  40Z. 

Thefe  tinftures  are  ftomachic  and  purgative  : they  are 
very  efficacious  in  flatulent  colic,  atonic  gout,  and  as  an 
opening  medicine  for  thofe  whofe  bowels  have  been  weaken- 
ed by  intemperance.  The  dofe  is  from  f 3 ij  to  fjj  in  any 
appropriate  vehicle. 

Syrup  of  Sena,  according  to  the  Lond.  Ph.,  is  prepared 
by  taking  of  fena  leaves,  1 oz.,  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  1 dr., 
manna,  refined  fugar,  of  each  ilb.,  and  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  the  fena  leaves  and  the  fennel  feeds  in  the 
water  for  12  hours;  ftrain  the  liquor  and  mix  with  it  the 
manna  and  the  fugar.  The  Dubl.  Ph.  directs  to  take  of 
manna,  refined  fugar,  of  each  ilb. , fena  leaves,  |oz., 
and  boiling  water,  a pint.  Let  the  fena  leaves  be  mace- 
rated in  the  water  in  a covered  vefiel  for  12  hours  ; then 
diflolve  the  manna  and  the  fugar  in  the  ftrained  liquor. 

This  fyrup  contains  the  purgative  properties  of  the  fena, 
and  is  chiefly  intended  for  children  ; but  the  fimple  infufion 
of  fena,  fweetened  with  fugar,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  milk,  given  in  the  form  of  tea,  is  more  willingly  taken 
by  children,  and  operates  with  greater  certainty.  Lewis. 
Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Sena,  Bafard,  in  Botany.  See  Cassia. 

Sena,  Bladder.  See  Colutea. 

Sena,  Podded.  See  Coronilla. 

Sena,  Scorpion,  Emerus,  a fpecies  of  coronilla ; which 
fee.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ufed,  but  Boerhaave  is 
unacquainted  with  any  medicinal  virtue  in  them.  Ruppius 
writes,  that  the  common  people  fubftitute  the  leaves  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  of  fena  ; and  Buxbaum  tells  us,  that  old 
women  who  pretend  to  medicine,  call  it  fenes  blatter,  and  ufe 
it  inftead  of  fena  leaves. 

Sena,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Umbria, 
between  the  Metaurus  and  the  Mifus,  according  to  Silius 
Italicus. 

Sena  Gallica,  Senagaglia,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria,  of 
Gauliffi  origin,  as  its  name  indicates.  When  the  Romans 
had  put  the  Gauls  to  flight,  they  eftabliffied  a colony  in 
this  city,  towards  the  year  359.  Pompey  vanquiffied  Mar- 
cius  in  this  place  and  deftroyed  it.  Ptolemy  affigns  it  to 
the  Senones,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 

Sena  Infula,  an  ifland,  according  to  Mela,  in  the  Britiffi 
ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ofifmii.  It  is  now  the  Ifle  of 
Sein  or  of  Saints,  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne. 

Sena  Julia,  Sienne,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  E.  of 
Volaterrae,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  mountains.  Dif- 
ferent accounts  have  been  given  of  its  origin,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Etruria.  The  Romans  eftabliffied  a colony  in  this  place  in 
the  year  of  Rome  456,  or  as  others  fay,  471.  A new 
colony  was  eftabliffied  in  this  place  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Ctefar,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia.  In  1370  it  was 
fubjedt  to  Charles  IV.  : it  fuffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Charles  V.  gave  the  inveftiture 
of  it  to  Philip  II.  his  fon,  who  fold  it  to  Cofmo,  duke  of 
Florence,  in  1558. 

SENABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Melaui. 

SENAC,  John,  in  Biography,  a diftinguiffied  French 
phyfician,  was  born  in  Gafcony,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
17th  century.  Little  is  recorded  refpedting  the  progrefs 
of  his  education  and  life  ; but  he  is  ftated  to  have  been  a 
doctor  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic  of  Rheims,  and  a bachelor 
of  that  of  Paris ; which  laft  degree  he  obtained  in  the 
year  1724  or  1 725.  He  was  a man  of  profound  erudition, 
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united  with  great  modefty,  and  became  poffeffed,  by  his  in- 
duftry  in  the  practice  of  his  profefiion,  of  much  found 
medical  knowledge.  His  merits  obtained  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  court,  and  he  was  appointed  confulting  phy- 
fician  to  Louis  XV.,  and  fubfequently  fucceeded  Checoy- 
neau  in  the  office  of  firit  phyfician  to  that  monarch.  He 
was  alfo  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Nancy.  He  died  in 
December,  1770,  at  the  age  of  about  77  years,  and  the 
king  appointed  no  phyfician  as  his  fucceffor,  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

This  able  phyfician  left  fome  works,  which  will  probably 
maintain  a reputation  as  long  as  medicine  is  fludied.  We 
allude  more  efpecially  to  his  treatife  on  the  heart  and  its 
difeafes,  “ Traite  de  la  Structure  du  Cceur,  de  fon  Atftion, 
et  de  fes  Maladies,”  Paris,  1749,  in  two  volumes,  4to. 
which  is  ftill  a ftandard  work  upon  this  interefting  fubjeft. 
An  effay  “ De  recondita  febrium  intermittentium  et  remit- 
tentium  natura,”  Amft.  1759,  is  generally  afcribed  to 
Senac.  He  alfo  publifhed,  when  young,  an  edition  of 
Heifter’s  Anatomy,  with  fome  interefting  comments  and 
obfervations  of  his  own,  entitled,  “ Anatomie  d’Heifter, 
avec  des  Eflais  de  Phyfique  fur  l’Ufage  des  Parties  du  Corps 
Humain,”  Paris  1724,  and  afterwards  “ Difcours  fur  la 
Methode  de  Franco,  et  fur  celle  de  M.  Rau  touchant 
l’Operation  de  la  Taille,”  1727.  “ Trait6  des  Caufes,  des 

Accidens,  et  de  la  Cure  de  la  Pefte,”  1744.  A work 
under  the  affumed  name  of  Julien  Morifon,  entitled  “ Let- 
tres  fur  la  Choix  des  Saignees,”  1730,  was  from  his  pen  ; 
as  well  as  a paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1725,  under  the  title  of  “ Reflexions  fur  les 
Noyes,”  in  which  he  combatted  fome  erroneous  opinions 
refpedling  the  caufe  of  death  by  drowning,  and  the  treat- 
ment founded  upon  them.  A work,  entitled  “ Nouveau 
Cours  de  Chymie  fuivant  les  Principes  de  Newton  et  de 
Stahl,”  Paris,  1722  and  1737,  has  been  attributed  by  mif- 
take  to  Senac ; it  was  in  fatt  a compilation  of  notes  taken 
at  the  leisures  of  Geoffroy  by  fome  ftudents,  and  is  un- 
worthy of  his  pen.  See  Eloy,  Di£t.  Hift.  de  la  Medecine. 

SENACIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  Commerfon’s,  ap- 
parently named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  French  phyfician 
Senac,  (fee  the  preceding  article,)  who  might  perhaps  have 
patronized  the  expedition  of  Commerfon,  but  of  whofe  bo- 
tanical merits  we  find  nothing  recorded.  Jufiieu,  Gen.  PI. 
378,  merely  mentions  this  genus  under  Celajlrus,  as  differing 
from  that  in  having  a longer  ftyle,  oblong  anthers,  and  a fruit 
with  generally  two  cells,  two  valves,  and  fix  feeds.  Our 
predeceffor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  feems  to  have  intended  to 
adopt  Senacia  ; fee  Celastrus,  at  the  end.  We  do  not 
however  find  that  any  other  writer  has  done  fo,  nor  do  we 
know  of  what  fpecies  the  genus  in  queftion  ought  to  confift, 
except  thofe  mentioned  in  the  place  juft  cited.  The  precife 
ftru&ure  of  the  capfule,  and  the  number  of  the  feeds,  are  fo 
little  afcertained  in  fome  reputed  fpecies  of  Celajlrus,  and  the 
variablenefs  of  thefe  characters,  in  others,  is  fo  well  known, 
that  while  Gsertner  himfelf  has  even  doubted  the  diftinftion 
between  Euonymus,  (fee  that  article,)  and  Celajlrus  itfelf,  we 
feel  little  inclination  to  fubdivide  the  latter.  The  compara- 
tive length  of  the  ftyles  in  thefe  plants,  variable  in  different 
Rates  of  the  flowers,  can  afford  no  certain  mark  of  generic 
diftinftion. 

SENAILLE'E,  John  Baptiste,  in  Biography , a 
French  mufician,  born  about  1688.  He  was  a great  per- 
former on  the  violin  for  his  time.  Having  travelled  into 
Italy,  the  manager  of  the  Opera  at  Modena  engaged  him 
to  perform  in  his  orcheftra,  and  did  him  the  honour  to  prepare 
for  his  reception  a feat  more  elevated  than  what  was  allowed 
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to  the  reft  of  the  band.  The  duke  defired  him  to  play  fome 
folos  between  the  afts  of  the  opera,  and  he  obeyed  his 
ferene  bighnefs,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  audience. 
He  has  left  five  books  of  folos,  which  had  great  reputation, 
till  thofe  of  Le  Claire  appeared;  which  are  now  as  little 
known  as  thofe  of  Senaillee,  though  infinitely  fuperior  to 
them.  What  a fluctuating  art  is  mufic,  and  how  tranfient 
the  fame  of  its  profeffors  1 fince  we  may  be  certain,  that 
the  works  of  him  who  now  enjoys  the  higheft  reputation, 
will  be  for  ever  plunged  into  oblivion,  at  the  lateft,  in  a 
period  of  25  years  ; or  appear  as  ridiculous  to  our  children, 
as  our  ancient  mufic  now  does  to  us  1 

SENAMARIBO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Guiana, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  c°  «of.  W.  loner. 
540  6'.  . 

SE-NAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Koei-tcheou,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  moun- 
tains; 845  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  27°  56'.  E. 
long.  107°. 

Senan,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Oran. 

SENANLU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
30  miles  N W.  of  Selefkeh. 

SENAPSE',  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 1 7 miles  W.  of  Dendera. 

SENARPONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme;  22  miles  W.  of  Amiens. 

SENATE,  Senatus,  an  affembly  or  council  of  fena- 
tors  ; that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a Rate,  who 
have  a lhare  in  the  government. 

Such  were  the  fenates  of  Rome,  of  Carthage,  & c.  among 
the  ancients ; and  fuch  are  the  fenates  of  Venice,  of  Ge- 
noa, &c.  among  the  moderns. 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  was,  of  all  fenates,  the 
moll  celebrated,  during  the  fplendour  of  the  republic. 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  defines  it,  templum  fan£litatist 
amplitudinis , mentis,  confiliique  public's  Romani,  caput  or  bis, 
ara  fociorum , portufque  omnium  gentium.  The  Roman  fenate 
exercifed  no  contentious  jurifdiClion  : it  appointed  judges 
either  out  of  the  fenate,  or  among  the  knights  ; but  it 
never  ftooped  to  judge  any  proceffes  in  a body.  The  fenate 
concerted  matters  of  war,  appointed  who  fliould  command 
the  armies,  fent  governors  into  the  provinces,  took  order, 
and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet 
did  not  the  whole  fovereign  power  refide  in  the  fenate  ; it 
could  not  alone  eleft  magiftrates,  make  laws,  nor  decide  of 
war  and  peace : but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fenators  were  to 
confult  the  people.  Under  the  emperors,  when  the  fenate 
became  defpoiled  of  molt  of  its  other  offices,  they  began 
to  hear  caufes.  For  thofe  of  lefs  confequence  they  ap- 
pointed particular  judges ; the  reft,  principally  criminal 
caufes,  theyreferved  for  their  own  cognizance,  to  be  judged 
by  them  in  a body,  and  that  frequently  in  the  emperor’s 
prefence.  This  was  put  in  their  way  to  keep  their  heads 
from  ftate  affairs.  Nero  farther  committed  to  the  fenate 
the  judgment  of  all  appeals;  but  this  did  not  hold  long; 
nor  do  we  find  any  footfteps  of  it  any  where  but  in  the 
fixty-fecond  Novel. 

With  regard  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fenate.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton obferves,  that  the  fupreme  power  at  home  was  in  the 
colleftive  body  of  the  people ; yet  where  hafte,  perhaps, 
or  fecrecy  was  required,  and  where  the  determinations  of 
the  fenate  were  fo  juft  and  equitable,  that  the  confent  of 
the  people  might  be  prefumed,  and  taken  for  granted,  the 
fenate  would  naturally  omit  the  trouble  of  calling  them 
from  their  private  affairs  to  an  unneceffary  attendance  on 
the  public  ; till  by  repeated  omiffions  of  this  kind,  begun 
at  firft  in  trivial  matters,  and  proceeding  infenfibly  to  more 
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feriou*,  they  acquired  a fpecial  jurifdiftion  and  cognizance 
in  many  points  of  great  importance,  to  the  exclufion  even 
of  the  people  ; who  yet,  by  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
the  government,  had  the  abfolute  dominion  over  all.  For 
example : 

1.  They  affumed  to  themfelves  the  guardianlhip  and 
fuperintendance  of  the  public  religion  ; fo  that  no  new  god 
could  be  introduced,  nor  altar  erefted,  nor  the  Sibylline 
books  confulted,  without  their  exprefs  order. 

2.  They  held  it  as  their  prerogative,  to  fettle  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  foreign  provinces,  that  were  an- 
nually affigned  to  the  magiftrates,  and  to  declare  which  of 
them  fhould  be  confular,  and  which  praetorian  provinces. 

3.  They  had  the  diftribution  of  the  public  treafure,  and 
all  the  expences  of  the  government ; the  appointment  of 
ftipends  to  their  generals,  with  the  number  of  their  lieu- 
tenants and  their  troops,  and  the  provifions  and  clothing  of 
their  armies. 

4.  They  nominated  all  ambafl’adors  fent  from  Rome,  out 
of  their  own  body,  and  received  and  difmifl’ed  all  who  came 
from  foreign  ftates,  with  fuch  anfwers  as  they  thought 
proper. 

3.  They  had  the  right  of  decreeing  all  fupplications,  or 
public  thank fgivings,  for  victories  obtained,  and  of  con- 
ferring the  honour  of  an  ovation,  or  triumph,  with  the  title 
of  emperor,  on  their  victorious  generals. 

6.  It  was  their  province  to  inquire  into  public  crimes  or 
treafons,  either  in  Rome, 
hear  and  determine  all 
pendent  cities. 

7.  They  exercifed  a power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  abfolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them. 

8.  In  the  cafe  of  civil  dilfenfions,  or  dangerous  tumults 
within  the  city,  they  could  arm  the  confuls  by  a vote  with 
abfolute  power,  to  deftroy  and  put  to  death,  without  the 
formality  of  trial,  all  fuch  citizens  as  were  concerned  in  ex- 
citing them. 

9.  They  had  a power  to  prorogue,  or  poltpone  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  people  ; to  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince 
whom  they  pleafed  ; thanks  and  praife  to  thofe  who  had  de- 
fended them ; pardon  and  reward  to  enemies,  or  the  dii- 
coverers  of  any  treafon  ; to  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a 
vote  ; and  to  prefcribe  a general  change  of  habit  to  the  city, 
in  cafes  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity. 

The  tribunes  foon  fnatched  from  them  that  original  right, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
city,  of  being  the  authors,  or  firft  movers  of  every  thing, 
which  was  to  be  enaCted  by  the  people,  and  excluded  them 
from  any  fhare  or  influence  in  the  afl'emblies  of  their  tribes  ; 
and  though  in  the  other  afl'emblies  of  the  curias  and  the  cen- 
turies, they  feemed  to  have  referved  to  them  their  ancient 
right,  yet  it  was  reduced  to  a mere  form,  without  any  real 
force ; for  inftead  of  being  what  they  had  always  been,  the 
authors  of  each  particular  a<ft  that  was  to  be  propofed  to  the 
people’s  deliberation,  they  were  obliged,  by  a fpecial  law, 
to  authorize  every  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  whatever 
fhould  be  determined  in  it,  even  before  they  had  proceeded 
to  any  vote.  And  C.  Gracchus  afterwards,  in  his  famous 
tribunate,  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  had  demolifhed  the  fenate  at 
once,  by  transferring  to  the  equeftrian  order  the  right  of 
judicature  in  all  criminal  caufes,  which  the  fenate  had  pof- 
fefled  from  the  time  of  the  kings. 

It  has  been  a queftion  among  the  learned,  how  fenators 
were  created,  and  how  the  vacancies  of  the  fenate  in  old 
Rome  were  fupplied. 

Dr.  Middleton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  conftant  and  regular 
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or  the  other  parts  of  Italy  ; and  to 
difputes  among  the  allied  and  de- 


fupply  of  the  fenate  was  from  the  annual  magiftrates  ; who, 
by  virtue  of  their  feveral  offices,  acquired  an  immediate  right 
to  fit  and  vote  in  that  aflembly.  The  ufual  gradation  of 
thefe  offices  was  that  of  quaeftor,  tribune  of  the  people,  aedile, 
praetor,  and  conful ; which  every  candidate,  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  conftitution,  was  obliged  to  take  in  their  order, 
with  this  exception  only,  that  he  might  forego  either  the  tri- 
bunate, or  the  aedilefhip,  at  his  own  choice,  without  a ne- 
ceffity  of  palling  through  them  both.  See  Qu^stor,  Tri- 
bune, &c. 

But  though  thefe  offices  gave  both  an  immediate  right, 
and  adtual  entrance  into  the  fenate,  yet  the  fenatorian  cha- 
racter was  not  elteemed  complete,  till  the  new  fenators  had 
been  enrolled  by  the  cenfors  at  the  next  luftrum,  or  general 
review  of  all  the  orders  of  the  city,  which  was  generally  held 
every  five  years.  Yet  this  enrolment  was  but  a matter  of 
form,  which  could  not  be  denied  to  any  of  them,  except  for 
fome  legal  incapacity,  or  the  notoriety  of  fome  crime,  or  in- 
famy upon  their  charafters ; for  which  the  fame  cenfors 
could  expel,  or  deprive  any  other  fenator,  of  what  rank  or 
Handing  foever.  See  Censor. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  under  the  kings  of 
Rome  the  choice  and  nomination  of  all  the  fenators  depended 
wholly  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  without  any  right  in  the 
people,  either  direft  or  indireCt ; and  that  the  confuls,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  kingly  power,  enjoyed  the  fame  prero- 
gative, till  the  creation  of  the  cenfors,  who  ever  after  pof- 
fefled  the  foie  and  abfolute  right  of  making  and  unmaking 
fenators.  But  Dr.  Middleton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  kings, 
the  confuls,  and  the  cenfors,  afted  in  this  affair  but  minif- 
terially  and  fubordinately  to  the  fupreme  will  of  the  people, 
in  whom  the  proper  and  abfolute  power  of  creating  fenators 
always  refided.  And  the  doftor  allures  us,  upon  the  ftri&eft 
fearch  into  the  ftate  of  the  prefent  queftion,  as  it  flood  under 
the  kingly  government,  he  cannot  but  conclude,  from  the 
exprefs  teftimony  of  the  beft  hiftorians,  the  concurrence  of 
fimilar  fafts,  and  the  probability  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  the 
right  of  choofing  fenators  was  originally  and  conftitutionally 
vetted  in  the  people.  Middleton  of  Rom.  Sen.  p.  36. 

But  lord  Hervey,  who  feems  to  have  ftudied  the  Roman 
hiftory  with  care  and  attention,  is  of  a different  opinion. 
The  fenate,  at  its  firft  eftabliftiment  (notwithftanding  the 
judicial  and  legiflative  power  it  afterwards  acquired)  was 
nothing  more  than  the  king’s  council.  In  this  light  not 
only  Feftus,  Eutropius,  and  Livy,  reprefent  the  fenate,  but 
even  Dionyfius  himfelf.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  his 
lordlhip  fays,  that  each  member  of  this  council  was  merely, 
as  Livy  and  Plutarch  relate,  the  choice  of  the  king,  and  not, 
as  Dionyfius  reports,  elected  by  the  people.  Nor  is  there 
the  leaft  ground  to  imagine,  he  tells  us,  from  any  author 
whatever,  except  Dionyfius,  that  during  the  whole  regal 
government,  the  people  had,  diredfly  or  indiredily,  a&ually 
or  virtually,  any  (hare  or  concern  at  all  in  the  choice  of  the 
fenators.  The  firft  inflitution,  in  a word,  every  augmenta- 
tion, and  every  fupply  on  vacancies,  he  fuppofes  to  have 
depended  entirely  on  the  will  and  authority  of  the  kings. 
Nor  does  he,  like  Monfieur  Vertot,  imagine  thereafon  why 
Dionyfius  had  reported  otherwife,  proceeded  from  his  repub- 
lican fpirit,  but  from  what  every  body  who  reads  him  mull 
find  in  his  manner  of  defcribing  every  inflitution,  law,  or 
cuftom,  among  the  Romans,  m.  an  affedtation  of  tracing 
its  origin  from  fome  fimilar  pradtice  in  the  Grecian  ftates,  in 
order,  from  his  partiality  to  that  country,  to  give  Greece 
the  honour  of  having  furnifhed  the  Iketch  of  every  plan,  on 
which  the  Roman  government  was  framed,  and  the  Roman 
greatnefs  railed. 

Soon  after  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  and  the  eftabliftiment 
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of  the  confular  government,  the  fenate,  which,  by  many 
condemnations  to  death,  or  exile,  the  laft  king  had  reduced 
to  lefs  than  half  its  complement,  was  filled  up  to  its  former 
number  of  three  hundred  ; this  fupply,  according  to  every 
hiftorian,  was  made  out  of  the  plebeians ; and  in  all  pro- 
bability,  his  lordfhip  fays,  by  the  foie  power  of  the  confuls, 
fince  no  author  relates  otherwife,  and  all  authors  agree  that 
the  confulate  power  at  firft  differed  from  the  regal  powers 
in  no  particulars  but  that  of  being  annual,  inftead  of  per- 
petual, and  divided  between  two  perfons,  inftead  of  being 
veiled  in  a fingle  one. 

Till  the  time  of  the  cenfors  then,  lord  Hervey  tells  us, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  people  had 
any  hand  in  promoting  any  man  to  the  fenatorial  rank. 
From  the  time  that  the  people  were  allowed  to  choofe  the 
annual  magillrates  out  of  their  own  body,  till  the  time  the 
commonwealth  fell  into  confufion,  which  ended,  as  con- 
fufion  generally  does,  with  a total  lofs  of  liberty,  the  only 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  filling  up  of  the  fenate,  his 
lordihip  fays,  is  to  reconcile  the  right  of  the  annual  magif- 
trates  to  enter  the  fenate,  with  the  power  of  the  cenfors. 
And  this,  he  thinks,  may  be  done  by  diftinguifhing  between 
a right  to  vote  in  the  fenate,  and  being  a fenator,  which  were 
two  different  privileges,  and  quite  diftinft  honours.  The 
firft  was  obtained  by  virtue  of  exercifing  any  public  office, 
from  the  qujeftorfhip  to  the  confulfhip  ; and  wag  confe- 
quently  conveyed  by  the  people  ; whereas  the  laft  was  a dig- 
nity conferrable  only  by  the  cenfors.  Feftus  fays,  that  thofe 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  ftate,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
office  voted  in  the  fenate,  were  neverthelefs  no  fenators  till 
made  fo  by  the  cenfors.  And  Aulus  Gellius,  in  his  chapter 
upon  the  “ Pedarii  Senatores,”  fays  the  fame  thing. 

Thefe  two  claffes  were  always  dillinguifhed  even  in  the 
edift  that  convoked  the  fenate  ; the  form  of  the  edidl,  as 
may  be  feen  in  many  writers,  being  to  convene  the  fenators , 
and  all  thofe  who  had  a right  to  vote  in  the  fenate. 

Nor  was  the  difference,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  be- 
tween the  voters  in  the  fenate,  and  the  confirmed  fenators,  fo 
uneffential,  as  it  may  at  firft  appear  ; for  thofe,  who  had 
only  a right  to  vote  in  the  fenate,  and  were  not  enrolled 
fenators,  had  no  right  to  fpeak  there,  and  could  only  pafs  in 
filence  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  when  a divifion  was  made  on 
the  point  in  debate.  Whereas  an  enrolled  fenator  had  a 
right,  when  he  gave  his  vote,  to  fpeak  as  long  as  he  pleafed, 
and  on  what  he  thought  fit  ; a privilege,  which  amounted  to 
a power  of  flopping  all  proceedings  for  that  day,  and  was 
often  fo  ufed. 

From  the  ftory  of  Fabius  Maximus  and  Craffus,  related 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  book  ii.  chap  2.  there  appears  to 
have  been  another  very  effential  difference  between  a fenator, 
and  a voter  in  the  fenate  ; for  by  that  ftory  one  mull  imagine 
that  thofe  who  were  enrolled  fenators,  had  not  only  the  foie 
right  of  debating  any  queflion  that  came  into  the  fenate,  but 
were  like  a fecret  committee,  or  cabinet  council,  who  pre- 
vioufly  weighed  every  propofal  that  was  to  be  made  in  a 
general  fenate,  and  determined  whether  it  fhould  be  brought 
in  or  not. 

The  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  every 
Roman  citizen,  was  firft  annexed  to  the  cenforfhip,  when 
the  office  ltfelf  was  disjoined  from  that  of  the  confulfhip, 
in  the  three  hundred  and  eleventh  year  of  Rome,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Livy,  book  iv.  chap.  8.  But  the  power  of  choofing 
the  new  fenators  was  not  transferred  from  the  confuls  to  the 
cenfors  till  near  a hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  tribune- 
fhip  of  Ovinius  ; and  it  was  then  given  to  the  cenfors  by  the 
people,  to  revenge  the  breach  of  the  Licinian  law  (which 
law  ordained  that  one  of  the  confuls  fhould  always  be  chofen 


out  of  the  plebeians)  for  both  the  confuls  being  that  year 
patricians,  and  one  of  the  cenfors  that  year,  for  {he  firft  time, 
being  a plebeian,  the  tribune  Ovinius  put  the  people  upon 
this  expedient  to  do  themfelves  juftice,  and  mortify  the 
nobility. 

When  the  annual  magillrates  were  not  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  vacancies  in  the  fenate,  the  cenfors  chofe  whom  they 
pleafed.  And  that  the  annual  rnagiftrates  were  feldom 
enough  to  fupply  the  vacancies,  may  eafily  be  concluded, 
when  one  confiders  how  few  they  were,  and  how  many  va- 
cancies muff;  be  made  in  io  large  a body  as  three  hundred 
men,  by  natural  deaths,  the  change  of  perpetual  war,  and 
the  purgations  made  by  the  reforming  authority  of  the 
cenfors. 

The  filling  up  of  the  fenate  then  from  the  Olivian  tribune- 
fhip  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  lord  Hervey  thinks,  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  cenfors  ; for  though  he  allows  that 
the  annual  magillrates,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  had 
a fort  of  claim  and  pretenfion  to  be  put  on  the  roll  of  fe- 
nators, by  the  cenfors ; yet  as  the  cenfors,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reformation,  had  an  uncontroulable  power  to  re- 
move fenators  already  enrolled,  fo  on  the  fame  pretence  they 
could,  if  they  pleafed,  refufe  to  enrol,  and  even  without 
giving  any  reafon  ; fince  their  manner  both  of  expelling  or 
admitting  fenators  was  merely  by  omitting  or  inferting  a 
name  in  the  ceremony  of  calling  over  the  roll. 

Though  the  cenforfhip,  therefore,  at  its  original  inftitu- 
tion  by  Servius  Tullius,  was  nothing  more  than  the  office 
of  numbering  the  people,  and  taking  the  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  and  an  office  annexed  firft  to  the  royal  authority, 
and  afterwards  to  the  confular  power  ; yet  when  it  was 
detached  from  the  confular  power,  and  erecled  into  a 
feparate  office,  with  the  power  of  filling  up  the  fenate 
annexed  ; from  that  time,  as  the  cognizance  of  the  manners 
of  every  citizen  of  Rome  was  alfo  in  their  department,  his 
lordfhip  looks  upon  the  cenfors  to  have  been  full  as  abfolute 
in  the  city  and  the  civil  government,  with  regard  to  all  pro- 
motions and  degradations,  from  the  fenate  down  to  the 
loweft  tribe,  curia,  or  century,  as  the  confuls  were  in  the 
camp  and  the  military  government. 

Ever  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  ftate  was  either 
in  fuch  confufion,  or  fuch  abfolute  flavery,  that  his  lord- 
fhip thinks  there  was  no  regular  method  at  all  obferved  in 
filling  up  the  fenate,  or  any  juftice  in  purging  it.  Who- 
ever had  the  fovereign  power  in  his  hand,  under  what  title 
foever  he  feized  or  poffeffed  it,  modelled  the  fenate  by  the 
introdu£lion  of  new  members,  or  the  expulfion  of  old  ones, 
juft  as  he  thought  fit. 

Dr.  Middleton  politely  acknowledges,  that  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  lord  Hervey  has  the  advantage  of  his  own,  and 
will  be  thought  the  more  folid  or  plaufible  by  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  See  Letters  between  Lord  Hervey  and 
Dr.  Middleton,  concerning  the  Roman  Senate  ; publifhed 
by  Dr.  Knowles,  quarto,  1778. 

The  rnagiftrates  who  had  the  power  of  affembling  the 
fenate  were  the  didlator,  the  confuls,  the  praetors,  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  interrex.  Yet  upon 
extraordinary  occafions  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to 
the  tribuni  militum,  invefted  with  confular  power,  and  to 
the  decemviri,  created  for  regulating  the  laws  ; and  to 
other  rnagiftrates  chofen  upon  fome  unufual  occafion. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  precinfts  of 
the  city  were  fmall,  the  fenators  were  perfonally  fummoned 
by  an  apparitor  ; and  fometimes  by  a public  crier,  when 
their  affairs  required  immediate  difpatch  ; but  the  ufual 
way  of  calling  them,  in  later  days,  was  by  an  edift  ap- 
pointing the  time  and  place,  and  publifhed  feveral  days 
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before,  that  the  notice  might  be  more  public.  Thefe 
edifts  were  commonly  underftood  to  reach  no  farther  than 
to  thofe  who  were  refident  in  Rome,  or  near  it ; yet  when 
any  extraordinary  affair  was  in  agitation,  they  feem  to  have 
been  publifhed  alfo  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy.  If  any  fena- 
tor  refufed,  or  neglected  to  obey  this  fummons,  the  conful 
could  oblige  him  to  give  furety  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  fine,  if  the  reafons  of  his  abfence  fhould  not  be 
allowed.  But  from  fixty  years  of  age  they  were  not 
liable  to  that  penalty,  nor  obliged  to  any  attendance  but 
what  was  voluntary. 

The  fenate  could  not  regularly  be  affembled  in  a private 
or  profane  place,  but  always  in  one  fet  apart,  and  folemnly 
confecrated  to  that  ufe  by  the  rites  of  augury. 

The  fenate  frequently  met  in  certain  curiae.  See 
CuRiiE. 

But  their  meetings  were  more  commonly  held  in  certain 
temples,  dedicated  to  particular  deities ; as  in  that  of 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Caflor,  Bellona  ; of  Con- 
cord, Faith,  Virtue,  the  Earth,  &c. 

Thefe  temples,  on  account  of  the  ufe  which  the  fenate 
made  of  them,  were  called  likewife  curia ; as  well  as  the 
proper  curiae,  or  fenate-houfes,  on  account  of  their  folemn 
dedication,  are  frequently  called  temples. 

On  two  ipecial  occafions  the  fenate  was  always  held 
without  the  gates  of  Rome,  either  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
or  of  Apollo,  i ft.  For  the  reception  of  foreign  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  came  from  enemies, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  2dly.  To  give 
audience,  and  tranfacft  bufinefs  with  their  own  generals, 
who  were  never  allowed  to  come  within  the  walls  as  long 
as  their  commifiion  fubfifted,  and  they  had  the  aftual  com- 
mand of  an  army. 

The  fenate  met  always,  of  courfe,  on  the  ift  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day. 

The  month  of  February,  generally  fpeaking,  was  re- 
ferved  entire  by  old  cuftom  to  the  fenate,  for  the  particular 
purpofes  of  giving  audience  to  foreign  ambaffadors. 

In  all  months,  univerfally,  there  were  three  days,  which 
feem  to  have  been  more  efpecially  deftined  to  the  fenate, 
the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  from  the  frequent  examples 
found  in  hiftory,  of  its  being  convened  on  thofe  days.  But 
Auguftus  enafted  afterwards,  that  the  fenate  fhould  not 
meet  regularly,  or  of  courfe,  except  on  two  days  only  of 
each  month,  the  kalends,  and  ides. 

On  their  days  of  meeting,  they  could  not  enter  upon  any 
bufinefs  before  the  fun  was  rifen,  nor  finifh  any  after  it  was 
fet ; every  thing  t ran  failed  by  them,  before  or  after  that 
time,  was  null  and  void,  and  the  author  of  it  liable  to  cen- 
fure.  Whence  it  became  a ftanding  rule,  that  nothing  new 
fhould  be  moved  after  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
fenate,  as  has  been  ffiewn  above,  was  compofed  of  all  the 
principal  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  of  all  who  had  borne 
the  fame  offices  before  them : and  confifted  therefore  of 
feveral  degrees  and  orders  of  men,  who  had  each  a different 
rank  in  it,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  character  which 
he  fuflained  in  the  republic.  At  the  head  of  the  fenate  fat 
the  didlator  and  confuls,  in  chairs  of  ftate.  Manutius 
thinks  that  the  other  magiftrates  fat  next  to  the  confular 
chair,  each  according  to  his  rank ; the  prastors,  cenfors, 
aediles,  tribunes,  quae  [tors.  But  Dr.  Middleton  rather 
thinks  that  the  confular  fenators,  who,  in  all  ages  of  the 
republic,  were  the  leaders  and  firft  fpeakers  in  the  fenate, 
ufed  to  fit  next  in  order  to  the  confuls ; and  after  them  the 
praetors,  and  all  who  were  of  praetorian  dignity,  or  had 
been  praetors;  then  the  aediles,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
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quaeftors,  on  diftin&  benches ; and  on  the  fame  bench  with 
each,  all  who  had  borne  the  fame  offices ; but  the  curule 
magiftrates,  as  the  praetors  and  aediles,  were  perhaps  d’ftin- 
guiflied,  at  the  head  of  their  feveral  benches,  by  feats  fome- 
what  raifed,  or  feparated  at  lead  from  the  reft,  in  the  form 
of  our  fettees,  or  of  that  longa  cathedra , which  Juvenal  men- 
tions, to  denote  the  curule  dignity. 

All  the  private  fenators  fat  on  different  benches,  and  in  a 
different  order  of  precedency,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  magiftracies  which  they  had  feve  rally  borne.  Firft 
the  confular,  then  the  praetorians,  aedilitians,  tribunitians, 
and  quaeftorians  ; in  which  order,  and  by  which  titles,  they 
are  all  enumerated  by  Cicero.  And  as  this  was  their  order 
in  fitting,  fo  it  was  the  fame  alfo  in  delivering  their  opinions 
when  it  came  to  their  turn.  Cic.  Phil.  13,  14. 

The  fenate  being  affembled,  the  confuls,  or  the  magiftrate, 
by  whofe  authority  they  were  fummoned,  having  firft  taken 
the  aufpices,  and  performed  the  ufual  office  of  religion,  by 
facrifice  and  prayer,  ufed  to  open  to  them  the  reafons  of 
their  being  called  together,  and  propofe  the  fubjedft  of  that 
day’s  deliberation  ; in  which  all  things  divine,  or  relating  to 
the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  were  difpatched  preferably  to  any 
other  bufinefs.  When  the  conful  had  moved  any  point, 
with  intent  to  have  it  debated  and  carried  into  a decree, 
and  had  fpoken  upon  it  himfelf  as  long  as  he  thought  proper, 
he  proceeded  to  alk  the  opinions  of  the  other  fenators, 
feverally  in  their  name,  and  in  their  proper  order,  beginning 
always  with  the  confulars,  and  going  on  to  the  praetorians,  See. 
It  was  the  pradlice  originally  to  aflc  the  prince  of  the  fenate 
the  firft  ; but  that  was  foon  laid  afide,  and  the  compliment 
transferred  to  any  other  ancient  confular,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  integrity  and  fuperior  abilities ; till,  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  republic,  it  became  an  eftabliffied  cuftom  to  pay  that 
refpeft  to  relations,  or  particular  friends,  or  to  thofe  who 
were  likely  to  give  an  opinion  the  moft  favourable  to  their 
own  views  and  fentiments  on  the  queftion  propofed.  But 
whatever  order  the  confuls  obferved  in  alking  opinions  on 
the  1 ft  of  January,  when  they  entered  into  their  office,  they 
generally  purlued  the  fame  through  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Julius  Caefar,  indeed,  broke  through  this  rule  ; for  though 
he  had  alked  Craffus  the  firft,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
confulffiip ; yet,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Pompey,  he  gave  that  priority  to  his  fon-in-law,  for  which, 
however,  he  made  an  apology  to  the  fenate. 

This  honour  of  being  alked  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  preferably  to  all  others  of  the  fame  rank,  though  of 
fuperior  age  or  nobility,  feems  to  have  been  feldom  carried 
farther  than  to  four  or  five  diftinguilhed  perfons  of  confular 
dignity  ; and  the  reft  were  afterwards  alked  according  to 
their  feniority.  And  this  method,  as  has  been  faid,  was 
obferved  generally  throughout  the  year,  till  the  election  of 
the  future  confuls,  which  was  commonly  held  about  the 
month  of  Auguft ; from  which  time,  it  was  the  conftant 
cuftom  to  aflc  the  opinions  of  the  confuls  ele£l,  preferably 
to  all  others,  till  they  entered  into  their  office,  on  the  ill 
day  of  January  following. 

As  the  confuls  eleft  had  this  preference  given  in  fpeaking 
before  all  the  confulars,  fo  the  praetors,  and  tribunes  eledl, 
feem  to  have  had  the  fame,  before  the  reft  of  their  particular 
orders. 

None  were  allowed  to  fpeak  till  it  came  to  their  turn, 
excepting  the  magiftrates,  who  feem  to  have  had  a right  of 
fpeaking  on  all  occafions,  whenever  they  thought  fit ; and 
for  that  reafon,  perhaps,  were  not  particularly  alked,  or 
called  upon  by  the  confuls. 

If  in  the  debate  feveral  different  opinions  had  been 
offered,  and  each  fupported  by  a number  of  fenators,  the 
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•conful,  in  the  clofe  of  it,  ufed  to  recite  them  all,  that  the 
fenate  might  pafs  a vote  feparately  upon  each  ; but  in  this 
he  gave  what  preference  he  thought  fit  to  that  opinion 
which  he  moil  favoured,  and  fometimes  even  l’uppreffed 
fuch  of  them  as  he  wholly  difapproved. 

In  cafes,  however,  where  there  appeared  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty or  oppofition,  decrees  were  fometimes  made,  without 
any  opinion  being  alked  or  delivered  upon  them. 

When  any  queition  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  determined 
always  by  a divifion,  or  feparation  of  the  oppoiite  parties, 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  fenate-’noufe ; the  conful,  or 
prefiding  magiftrate,  having  firft  given  order  for  it  in  this 
form  : Let  thofe , who  are  of  fuch  an  opinion,  pafs  over  to  that 
fide  ; thofe , who  think  differently,  to  this . 

What  the  majority  of  them  approved,  was  drawn  up  into 
a decree,  or  fenatus-confultum,  which  was  generally  con- 
ceived in  words  prepared  and  dictated  by  the  firft  mover 
of  the  queilion,  or  the  principal  fpeaker  in  favour  of  it  ; 
who,  after  he  had  fpoken  what  he  thought  fufficient  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  fenate,  ufed  to  conclude  his  fpeech  by 
fumming  up  his  opinion  in'  the  form  of  fuch  a decree  as  he 
defired  to  obtain.  Which  decree,  when  confirmed  by  the 
fenate,  was  always  figned  and  attefled  by  a number  of 
fenators,  who  chofe  to  attend  through  the  whole  procefs  of 
it,  for  the  fake  of  adding  their  names  to  it,  as  a teltimony 
of  their  particular  approbation  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
of  refpeft  to  the  perfon,  by  whofe  authority,  or  in  whofe 
favour  it  was  drawn. 

When  the  fenate  appeared  to  be  difpofed  and  ready  to 
pa.s  a decree,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  the  ten 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  intercede,  that  is,  to  over-rule  it. 
See  Intercession. 

In  all  cafes,  w-here  the  determinations  of  the  fenate  were 
over-ruled  by  the  negative  of  a tribune,  of  which  there  are 
numberlefs  inllances,  if  the  fenate  was  unanimous,  or  gene- 
rally inclined  to  the  decree  fo  inhibited,  they  ufually  palfed  a 
vote  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  in  the  fame  words,  which  was 
called  fenatus  auBoritas,  an  authority  ox  judgment  of  the  fenate, 
and  was  entered  into  their  journals.  But  this  had  no  other 
force  than  to  teftify  the  judgment  of  the  fenate  on  that  par- 
ticular queition,  and  to  throw  the  odium  of  obftrufting  an 
ufeful  aft  on  the  tribune  who  hindered  it. 

In  order  to  deter  any  magiitrate  from  afting  faftioufly 
and  arbitrarily  in  affairs  of  importance,  they  often  made  it 
part  of  the  decree,  which  they  were  going  to  enaft,  that  if 
any  one  attempted  to  obftruft  it,  he  ffiould  be  deemed  to  aft 
againft  the  interefl  of  the  republic.  Yet  this  claufe  had 
feldom  any  eifeft  on  the  hardy  tribunes,  who  ufed  to  ap- 
ply their  negative  in  defiance  of  it  as  freely  as  on  any  other 
indifferent  occaiion. 

The  faftions,  and  leaders  of  parties,  had  feveral  arts  of 
obitrufting,  or  pottponing  a decree,  by  many  pretexts  and 
impediments  which  they  could  throw  in  its  way.  Some- 
times they  alleged  fcruples  of  religion,  that  the  aufpices 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken  ; which,  if  con- 
firmed by  the  augurs,  put  a Hop  to  the  bufinefs  for  that  day. 
At  other  times,  they  urged  fome  pretended  admonition  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  which  were  then  to  be  confulted  and 
interpreted  to  a fenfe  that  ferved  their  purpofe.  But  the 
mod  common  method  was  to  waite  the  day,  by  fpeaking  for 
two  or  three  hours  fucceffively,  fo  as  to  leave  no  time  to 
finiffi  the  affair  at  that  meeting  : yet  when  fome  of  the  more 
turbulent  magiflrates  were  grofsly  abufing  this  right,  againft 
the  general  inclination  of  the'  affembly,  the  fenators  were 
fometimes  fo  impatient  as  to  filence  them,  as  it  were,  by 
force,  and  to  difturb  them  in  fuch  a manner,  by  their  clamour 
and  hiding,  as  to  oblige  them  to  defilt, 
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The  decrees  of  the  fenate  were  ufually  publifhed,  and 
openly  read  to  the  people  foon  after  they  were  paffed  ; and 
an  authentic  copy  of  them  was  always  depofitedin  the  public 
treafury  of  the  city,  or  otherwife  they  were  not  confidered 
as  legal  or  valid. 

As  to  the  force  of  thefe  decrees,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
precifely  what  it  was.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  not  con- 
fidered as  laws,  but  feem  to  have  been  defigned  originally  as 
the  ground-work,  or  preparatory  ftep  to  a law,  math  a fort  of 
provifional  force,  till  a law  of  the  fame  tenor  ffiould  be  en- 
afted  in  form  by  the  people  ; for  in  all  ages  of  the  republic," 
no  law  was  ever  made,  but  by  the  general  fuffrage  of  the 
people. 

Even  under  the  kings,  the  colleftive  body  of  the  people 
was  the  real  fovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  dernier  refort  in 
all  cafes.  But  their  power,  though  fupreme  and  final,  wa* 
yet  qualified  by  this  check,  that  they  could  not  regularly 
enaft  any  thing,  which  had  not  been  previoufly  confidered 
and  approved  of  by  the  fenate.  This  indeed  continued  to  be 
the  general  way  of  proceeding  in  all  quiet  and  regular  times, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  republic  to  the  end  of  it ; and  the 
conllant  ltyle  of  the  old  writers,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
public  tran  faftions,  is,  that  the  fenate  voted  or  decreed,  and 
the  people  commanded  fuch  and  fuch  an  aft.  Middleton, 
ubi  fupra,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him. 

Before  the  acceffion  of  Auguffus  the  fenate  had  loft  its 
power,  and  alfo  its  dignity.  Many  of  the  molt  noble  families 
were  extinft  ; the  republicans  of  fpirit  and  ability  had  pe- 
riffied  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  profeription.  The 
door  of  the  affembly  had  been  defignedly  left  open  for  % 
mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a thoufand  perfons,  who  re- 
flefted  difgrace  upon  their  rank,  inftead  of  deriving  honour 
from  it.  Julius  Caefar  introduced  foldiers,  ftrar.gers,  and  half- 
barbarians into  the  fenate  ; and  this  abufe,  recorded  by  Sue- 
tonius, became  ftill  more  fcandalous  after  his  death.  Au- 
gullus,  ioon  after  his  acceffion,  fet  about  the  reformation  of 
it.  He  was  elefted  cenfor : and  in  concurrence  with  his 
faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  lift  of  the  fenate,  expelled 
a few  members  whofe  vices  or  whofe  obftinacy  required  a 
public  example  ; perfuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent 
the  fhame  of  an  expulfion  by  a voluntary  retreat  ; raifed  the 
qualification  of  a lenator  to  above  ten  thoufand  pounds  ; 
created  a fufficient  number  of  patrician  families ; and  accepted 
for  himfelf  the  honourable  title  of  prince  of  the  fenate,  which 
had  always  been  bellowed,  by  the  cenfors,  on  the  citizen  moll 
eminent  for  his  honours  and  fervices.  But  in  thus  reftoring 
the  dignity,  he  deftroyed  the  independence  of  the  fenate, 
the  principles  of  a free  conilitution  being  irrecoverably  loft, 
when  the  legillative  power  is  nominated  by  the  executive. 
How  he  was  afterwards  recompenled  by  the  flattery  of  the 
fenate  is  well  known.  (See  Augustus,  Proconsul,  and 
Imperator.)  It  was,  however,  on  the  dignity  of  the 
fenate,  that  Auguffus  and  his  fucceffors  founded  their  new 
empire  ; and  in  the  adminiftration  of  their  own  powers,  they 
frequently  confulted  the  great  national  council,  and  feemed 
to  refer  to  its  decifion  the  moll  important  concerns  of  peace 
and  war.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provinces,  were 
fubjeft  to  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  of  the  fenate.  With 
regard  to  civil  objefts,  it  was  the  fupreme  court  of  ap- 
peal ; with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a tribunal,  confti- 
tuted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were  committed  by 
men  in  any  public  ftation,  or  that  affefted  the  peace  and 
majetty  of  the  Roman  people.  The  exercife  of  the  judicial 
power  became  the  molt  frequent  and  ferious  occupation  of 
the  fenate ; and  the  important  caufes  that  were  pleaded  before 
them  afforded  a laft  refuge  to  the  fpirit  of  ancient  eloquence. 
As  a council  of  ftate,  and  as  a court  of  juftice,  the  fenate  pof=. 
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Celled  very  confiderable  prerogatives  ; but  in  its  legiflative 
capacity,  in  which  it  was  fuppofed  virtually  to  reprefent  the 
people,  the  rights  of  fovereignty  were  acknowledged  to 
refide  in  that  affembly.  Every  power  was  derived  from  their 
authority  ; every  law  was  ratified  by  their  fandlion.  Their 
regular  meetings  were  held,  as  we  have  already  faid,  on  three 
ftated  days  in  every  month  ; their  debates  were  conduced 
with  decent  freedom ; and  the  emperors  themfelves,  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  fenators,  fat,  voted,  and  divided  with 
their  equals. 

Auguftus  found  by  experience,  what  he  had  previoufly 
expefled,  that  the  fenate  and  people  would  fubmit  to  flavery, 
provided  they  were  refpedffully  alfured,  that  they  ftill  enjoyed 
their  ancient  freedom ; a feeble  fenate  and  an  enervated 
people  cheerfully  acquiefced  in  the  pleafing  illufion,  as  long 
as  it  was  fupported  by  the  virtue,  or  even  by  the  prudence 
of  the  fucceffors  of  Auguilus.  It  was  a motive  of  felf- 
prefervation,  not  a principle  of  liberty,  that  animated  the 
confpirators  againft  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  After 
feventy  years  of  patience,  the  fenate  made  an  ineffedlual  at- 
tempt to  reaffume  its  long-forgotten  rights.  When  the 
throne  was  vacated  by  the  murder  of  Caligula,  the  confuls 
convoked  the  affembly  in  the  Capitol,  and  during  forty-eight 
hours  adled  as  the  independent  chiefs  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  while  they  deliberated,  the  praetorian  guards  had  re- 
folved  : the  dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end  ; and  the  fenate 
awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of  inevitable  fervitude.  Deferted  by 
the  people,  and  threatened  by  a military  force,  that  feeble 
allembly  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  prae- 
torians, and  to  embrace  the  benefit  of  an  amnefty,  which 
Claudius  had  the  prudence  to  offer,  and  the  generality  to 
obferve.  To  cenfure,  to  depofe,  or  to  punilh  with  death  the 
firit  magiftrate  of  the  republic,  who  had  abufed  his  delegated 
trull,  was  the  eminent  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  fenate  ; accordingly  they  condemned  Nero  to  be  put 
to  death,  as  Suetonius  obferves,  more  majorum  ; but  on  the 
death  of  Commodus,  that  feeble  allembly  was  obliged  to 
content  itfelf  with  inflicting  on  a fallen  tyrant  that  public 
jultice  from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign,  he  had  been 
Ihielded  by  the  ftrong  arm  of  military  defpotifm.  Till  the 
reign  of  Severns,  the  virtue  and  even  the  good  lenfe  of  the 
emperors,  had  been  diltinguilhed  by  their  real  or  affefted 
reverence  for  the  fenate,  and  by  a tender  regard  to  the  nice 
frame  of  civil  policy  inllituted  by  Auguilus.  But  Severus, 
trained  from  his  youth  to  the  defpotifm  of  military  command, 
difdained  to  profefs  himfelf  the  fervant  of  an  affembly  that 
detelled  his  perfon,  and  trembled  at  his  power  : he  affumed 
the  condudt  and  ftyle  of  a fovereign  and  a conqueror,  and 
exercifed,  without  difguife,  the  whole  legiflative  as  well  as 
executive  power.  Hence  the  fenate,  neither  eleCted  by  the 
people,  nor  guarded  by  military  force,  nor  animated  by  pub- 
lic fpirit,  relied  its  declining  authority  on  the  frail  and  crum- 
bling balls  of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine  theory  of  a republic 
infenfibly  vanifhed,  and  made  way  for  the  more  natural  and 
fubftantial  feelings  of  monarchy.  The  polilhed  and  eloquent 
Haves  from  the  eaftern  provinces,  by  whom  the  fenate  was 
filled,  jullified  pcrfonal  flattery  by  fpeculative  principles  of 
fervitude.  The  lawyers  and  the  hiftorians  concurred  in  teach- 
ing, that  the  imperial  authority  was  held,  not  by  the  dele- 
gated commilfion,  but  by  the  irrevocable  refignation  of  the 
fenate  ; that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  reilraint  of  civil 
laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  his  fubjeCls,  and  might  difpofe  of  the  empire  as  of 
his  private  patrimony.  Pollerity,  who  experienced  the  fatal 
effeCls  of  the  maxims  and  example  of  Severus,  juftly  con- 
iidered  him  as  the  principal  author  of  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Such  was  the  timid  ingratitude  of  Gallienus, 


that,  unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  the  fenate  and  people  for 
repulfing  the  Alemanni  from  Rome,  he  publilhed  an  edift, 
prohibiting  the  fenators  from  exercifing  any  military  em- 
ploy ; and  even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
Tacitus  was  chofen  emperor  by  the  fenate,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  this  allembly  was  confirmed  by  the  confent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  the  praetorian  guards.  By  this  elec- 
tion the  fenate  regained  feveral  important  prerogatives,  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  following  : I.  To  invell  one  of 
their  body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  armies  and  the  government  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces. 2.  To  determine  the  lift,  or  as  it  was  then  ftyled, 
the  college  of  confuls.  3.  To  appoint  the  proconfuls  and 
prefidents  of  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magis- 
trates their  civil  jurifdi&ion.  4.  To  receive  appeals  through 
the  immediate  office  of  the  prefect  of  the  city  from  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  emperor.  5.  To  give  force  and  validity  by 
their  decrees  to  luch  as  they  Ihould  approve  of  the  emperor's 
editffs.  6.  To  thofe  feveral  branches  of  authority,  we  may 
add  fome  infpedlion  of  the  finances,  fince  even  in  the  Hern 
reign  of  Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a part  of 
the  revenue  from  the  public  fervice.  Diocletian  expreffed 
his  diflike  of  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  by  framing  a new 
fyltem  of  imperial  government,  which  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  family  of  Conilantine ; and  as  the  image  of 
the  old  conftitution  was  religioufly  preferved  in  the  fenate, 
he  refolved  to  deprive  that  order  of  its  fmall  remains  of  power 
and  confideration.  The  name  of  the  fenate  was  mentioned 
with  honour  till  the  laft  period  of  the  empire;  the  vanity  of 
its  members  was  ftill  flattered  with  honorary  diftindlions  ; 
and  the  affembly  which  had  been  fo  long  the  fource,  and  fo 
long  the  inftrument  of  power,  was  refpe£lfully  fuffered  to 
fall  into  oblivion.  The  fenate  of  Rome  lofing  all  connec- 
tion with  the  imperial  court  and  the  aftual  conftitution,  was 
left  a venerable  but  ufelefs  monument  of  antiquity  on  the 
Capitoline  hill.  During  the  Gothic  war,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  conquell  of  Rome  by  Naiies,  the  inftitution  of  Ro- 
mulus, after  a period  of  thirteen  centuries,  expired  ; and  if 
the  nobles  of  Rome  ftill  affumed  the  title  of  fenators,  few 
fubfequent  traces  can  be  difcovered  of  a public  council,  or 
conftitutional  order.  Afcend  fix  hundred  years,  and  contem- 
plate the  kings  of  the  earth  foliciting  an  audience,  as  the 
flaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  fenate.  From  the  year 
1 144  the  fenate  was  rellered,  and  its  eftablilhment  is  dated  as 
a glorious  era  in  the  adls  of  the  city.  After  its  revival,  the 
confcript  fathers,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  were  invelled 
with  the  legiflative  and  executive  power  ; but  their  views 
feldom  reached  beyond  the  prefent  day,  and  that  day  was 
moll  frequently  difturbed  by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its 
utmoll  plenitude,  the  order  or  allembly  confifted  of  fifty -fix 
fenators,  the  molt  eminent  of  whom  were  diltinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  counfellors : they  were  nominated,  perhaps  an- 
nually, by  the  people  ; and  a previous  choice  of  their  electors, 
ten  perfons  in  each  region  or  parifh,  might  afford  a bafis  for 
a free  and  permanent  conftitution.  The  popes  confirmed  by- 
treaty  the  eftablilhment  and  privileges  of  the  fenate,  and 
expedled  from  time,  peace,  and  religion,  the  reftoration  of 
their  government.  The  motives  of  public  and  private  in- 
tereft  might  fometimes  draw  from  the  Romans  an  occafional 
and  temporary  facrifice  of  their  claims  ; and  they  renewed 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter  and 
Conilantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church  and  republic.  At 
length  the  union  and  vigour  of  a public  council  were  dif- 
folved  in  a lawlefs  city  ; and  the  Roman  fee  adopted  a more 
ftrong  and  Ample  mode  of  adminiitration.  They  condenfed 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  fenate  in  a Angle  magiftrate, 
or  two  colleagues ; and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of 
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* year,  or  fix  months,  the  greatnefs  of  the  fenate  was  compen- 
fated  by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  term.  The  fenators  of  Rome 
indulged  their  avarice  and  ambition  ; their  juftice  was  per- 
verted by  the  intereil  of  their  family  and  faftion  ; and  as  they 
punifhed  only  their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed  only  by  their 
adherents.  In  this  ftate  of  anarchy,  moft  of  the  Italian 
republics  chofe,  in  fome  foreign  but  friendly  city,  an  im- 
partial magiftrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemifhed  charafter, 
a foldier  and  a ftatefman,  recommended  by  the  voice  of  fame 
and  his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated  for  a time  the  fu- 
preme  adminiftration  of  peace  and  war.  See  Gibbon’s  Hilt, 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Senate  of  four  hundred,  an  ancient  fenate  of  Athens, 
when  the  city  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of  which 
chofe  a hundred  men.  This  lafted  till  Solon  inltituted  the 
fenate  of  five  hundred,  after  the  city  was  divided  into  five 
tribes. 

Senate  of  Venice.  See  Pregadi. 

SENATOR,  a member  of  a fenate. 

There  were  two  orders,  or  degrees,  among  the  Roman 
nobility  : that  of  the  fenators,  and  that  of  the  knights  ; after 
thefe  two,  came  the  people.  The  firft  hundred  fenators  were 
appointed  by  Romulus,  and  called  patres,  fathers.  Upon 
the  union  with  the  Sabines,  Romulus,  or  as  others  fay, 
Tullus,  added  a fecond  hundred,  called  patres  majorum  gen- 
tium : this  diftinguifhed  them  from  a third  hundred,  added  by 
the  elder  Tarquin,  and  called  patres  minorum  gentium,  fathers 
of  the  lower  rank. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  number  of  fenators  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  limited  to  three  hundred,  from  the  time 
of  the  kings  to  that  of  the  Gracchi.  But  this  mull  not  be 
taken  too  ftriCtly.  The  fenate  generally  had  that  number, 
or  thereabout,  and  upon  any  remarkable  deficiency,  was 
filled  up  again  to  that  complement  by  an  extraordinary  crea- 
tion. But  as  the  number  of  the  public  magiftrates  increafed 
with  the  increafe  of  their  conquefts  and  dominions,  fo  the 
number  of  the  fenate,  which  was  fupplied  of  courfe  by  thofe 
magiftrates,  muft  be  liable  alfoto  fome  variation.  To  what 
number  Sylla  increafed  them  is  not  abfolutely  certain  ; but 
in  Cicero’s  time  they  were  not  lefs  than  four  hundred  and 
fifteen,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  Atticus,  lib.  i.  ep.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Gracchus  they  were  fix  hundred  ; during 
the  civil  wars  they  were  reduced  to  three  hundred.  Julius 
Coefar  augmented  that  number  to  nine  hundred  ; the  trium- 
virs to  above  a thoufand : and  Auguftus  reduced  them  to 
fix  hundred,  according  to  Dion  Caffius  5 and  to  three  hun- 
dred, according  to  Suetonius.  For  the  choice  of  fenators 
belonged  at  firft  to  the  kings,  then  to  the  confuls,  then  to 
the  cenlors,  who  in  their  cenfus  or  furvey  every  fifth  year, 
appointed  new  fenators  in  lieu  of  thofe  dead  or  degraded  ; 
but  at  length  it  fell  to  the  emperors.  See  Senate. 

Though,  for  a long  time,  none  were  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  fenators,  but  thofe  moft  confpicuous  for  their  prudence, 
See.  yet  fome  regard  was  afterwards  had  to  their  eftate,  left 
their  dignity  fhould  become  debafed  by  poverty.  To  hold 
the  fenatorial  dignity,  a yearly  revenue  of  eight  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces  was  required,  which  amounts  to  between 
fix  and  feven  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money.  Half  as  much 
was  required  for  the  qualification  of  the  knights.  The  fena- 
tors who  funk  below  this  revenue,  were  difearded,  and  ex- 
punged out  of  the  lift  by  thecenfor  ; and  this  was  increafed 
by  Auguftus  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand. 

This  qualification  muft  not  be  taken,  as  it  is  by  fome,  for 
an  annual  income,  but  the  whole  eftate  of  a fenator,  real 
and  perfonal,  as  eftimated  by  the  furvey  and  valuation  of  the 
cenfors. 

This  proportion  of  wealth  may  feem  perhaps  too  low, 


and  unequal  to  the  high  rank  and  dignity  of  a Roman  fena- 
tor, but  it  muft  be  confidered  only  as  the  lowed  to  which 
they  could  be  reduced  ; for  whenever  they  funk  below  it, 
they  forfeited  their  feats  in  the  fenate. 

In  ancient  Rome,  a certain  age  was  required  for  a fenator, 
as  is  often  intimated  by  the  old  writers,  though  none  of  them 
have  exprelsly  fignified  what  it  was.  The  legal  age  for 
entering  into  the  military  fervice  was  fettled,  by  Servius 
Tullius,  at  feventeen  years  ; and  they  were  obliged,  as  Po- 
lybius tells  us,  to  ferve  ten  years  in  the  wars,  before  they 
could  pretend  to  any  civil  magiftracy.  This  fixes  the  pro- 
per age  of  fuing  for  the  quasftorlhip,  or  the  firft  ltep  of 
honour,  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  ; and  as  this  office  gave 
an  admiffion  into  the  fenate,  fo  the  generality  of  the  learned 
feem  to  have  given  the  fame  date  to  the  fenatorian  age.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Caffius,  have 
imagined  it  to  be  twenty-five  years,  not  refie&ing  that  Dion 
mentions  it  there  as  a regulation  only  propofed  to  Auguftus 
by  his  favourite  Maecenas.  Dr.  Middleton  takes  the  quaef- 
torian  age,  which  was  the  fame  with  the  fenatorian,  to  have 
been  thirty  years  complete. 

The  laws  concerning  the  age  of  magiftrates  were  not  very 
ancient  : and  were  made  to  check  the  forward  ambition  of 
the  nobles,  and  to  put  all  the  citizens  upon  a level  in  the 
purfuit  of  honours.  And  Livy  tells  us,  that  L.  Villius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  them, 
A.U.  573,  and  acquired  by  it  the  furname  of  Annalis. 
Middiet,  of  Rom.  Sen.  p.  99. 

The  fenators  were  ordinarily  chofen  from  among  the 
knights,  or  from  among  fuch  as  had  borne  the  principal 
offices.  At  firft  the  magiftrates  were  taken  wholly  from 
among  the  fenators  ; whence  Tacitus  calls  the  fenate  the 
feminary  of  all  dignities  : but  after  the  people  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  magiftratures,  fenators  were  taken  from  among 
fuch  as  had  difeharged  thofe  offices,  though  before  ple- 
beians. 

There  was  fome  law  fubfifting  from  the  earlieft  times,  con- 
cerning the  extraction  and  defeent  of  fenators,  enjoining 
that  it  fhould  always  be  ingenuous  ; and  as  their  morals  were 
to  be  clear  from  all  vice,  fo  their  birth  likewife  from  any 
ftain  of  bafe  blood.  I11  confequence  of  which,  when  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  in  his  cenforfhip,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
grandfons  of  freed  flaves  into  the  fenate,  they  were  all  im- 
mediately turned  out  again. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  laws  by  which  the  cenfors  were 
obliged  to  aft,  in  the  enrolment  of  the  new,  or  the  omif- 
fion  of  old  fenators  ; and  when  we  read  of  any  left  out, 
without  any  intimation  of  their  crime,  it  might  probably  be 
for  the  want  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  legal,  or  cuftomary 
qualifications.' 

It  was  from  the  fenatorian  order  alone,  that  all  ambaffa- 
dors  were  chofen  and  fent  to  foreign  ftates  ; and  when  they 
had  occafion  to  travel  abroad,  even  on  their  private  affairs, 
they  ufually  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  privilege  of  a free 
legation,  as  it  was  called  ; which  gave  them  a right  to  be 
treated  every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambaffador,  and 
to  be  furnilhed  on  the  road  with  a certain  proportion  of  pro- 
vifions  and  neceffaries,  for  themfelves  and  their  attendants  ; 
and  as  long  as  they  refided  in  the  Roman  provinces,  the  go- 
vernors ufed  to  affign  them  a number  of  liftors,  or  mace- 
bearers,  to  march  before  them  in  ftate,  as  before  the  magif- 
trates in  Rome.  And  if  they  had  any  law-fuit,  or  caufe  of 
property  depending  in  thofe  provinces,  they  feem  to  have 
had  aright  to  require  it  to  be  remitted  to  Rome. 

At  home,  likewife,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar 
honours  and  privileges  ; for  at  the  public  fhows  and  plays 
they  had  particular  feats  fet  apart,  and  appropriated  to  them 
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in  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  theatre  ; and  on  all  fo- 
lemn  feftivals,  when  facrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by  the 
magiftrates,  they  had  the  foie  right  of  feafting  publicly  in 
the  Capitol,  inhabits  of  ceremony,  or  fuch  as  were  proper 
to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city. 

The  peculiar  ornament  of  the  fenatorian  tunic  was  the 
latus  clavus  (fee  Laticlavium),  as  it  was  called,  being  a 
broad  ftripe  of  purple  fewed  upon  the  fore  part  of  it,  and 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  bread;,  which  was  the  pro- 
per diftindlion  between  them  and  the  knights,  who  wore  a 
much  narrower  ftripe  of  the  fame  colour,  and  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fafhion  alfo  of  their  flioes  was  peculiar,  and 
different  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  city  ; this  difference 
appeared  in  the  colour,  fhape,  and  ornament  of  the  fhoes. 
The  colour  of  them  was  black,  while  others  wore  them  of 
any  colour  perhaps,  agreeable  to  their  fevcral  fancies ; the 
form  of  them  was  fomewhat  like  to  a fhort  boot,  reaching 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  as  they  are  fometimes  feen  in 
ancient  flatues  and  bas-reliefs  ; and  the  proper  ornament  of 
them  was  a half  moon  fewed,  or  fattened  upon  the  fore- 
part of  them,  near  the  ankle. 

Confuls,  praetors,  aediles,  tribunes,  &c.  during  the  year 
of  their  magiftracy,  always  wore  the  praetexta,  or  a gown 
bordered  round  with  a ftripe  of  purple.  In  which  habit 
alfo,  as  has  been  fignified  above,  all  the  reft  of  the  fenate, 
who  had  already  borne  thofe  offices,  ufed  to  affiit  at  the  pub- 
lic feftivals  and  folemnities. 

The  fenators  carried  their  children  with  them  to  the  fe- 
nate, to  inform  them  betimes  of  affairs  of  ftate ; though 
thefe  children  had  not  admittance  till  feventeen  years  of  age. 
Some  make  a diftinftion  among  the  fenators,  and  fay,  that 
befides  the  fenators  who  were  allowed  to  fpeak,  and  were 
afked  their  opinions,  there  were  others,  who,  without  fpeak- 
ing,  or  being  ever  afked  their  judgment  ; were  only  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  thofe  they  thought  the  moft  reafonable,  and 
were  hence  called  pedant.  A.  Gellius  gives  us  another  no- 
tion of  the  pedarii,  and  fays,  thofe  were  thus  called,  who, 
having  never  borne  the  office  of  curule  magiftrate,  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  fenate  on  foot. 

They  had  the  name  fenators,  q.  d.  old  men,  given  them  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  called  their  fenate 
So  when  the  Athenians  aflembled  the  people  to  confult  about 
the  affairs  of  the  public,  the  officers  fummoned  none  but 
fuch  as  were  at  leaft  fifty  years  old. 

The  Egyptians  and  Perfians  followed  the  fame  example, 
after  the  Hebrews ; and  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cartha- 
ginians received  none  but  fuch  as  were  fixty  years  of  age. 
See  Conscript. 

As  to  other  matters  relating  to  Roman  fenators,  fee  the 
article  Senate,  fupra. 

SENATUS  Auctoritas.  See  Senate. 

SENATUS-CONSULTUM,  a vote,  or  refolution,  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  pronounced  on  fome  queftion,  or  point 
of  law,  propofed  to  it.  See  Senate. 

The  fenatus-confulta  made  a part  of  the  Roman  law : when 
paffed,  they  were  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  under 
the  cuftody  of  the  aediles  ; and  at  laft  they  were  carried,  by 
the  cenfor,  to  the  temple  of  Liberty,  and  put  up  in  an  ar- 
mory called  tabularia. 

Julius  Capitolinus  fpeaks  of  a fort  of  fenatus-confulta  ta- 
cita , which,  he  fays,  were,  made  in  reference  to  affairs  of 
great  moment  and  fecrecy  by  the  fenators  themfelves,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  public  officers,  under  an  oath  of  fe- 
crecy* till  their  defigns  fhould  be  efle&ed. 

The  narrative  of  the  famous  fenatus-confultum,  or  rather 
decree,  againft  the  mufician  Timotheus,  at  Sparta,  for 
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augmenting  the  number  of  ftrings  on  his  lyre,  is  confirmed 
by  Paufanias  and  Suidas. 

This  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  preferved  at  full  length 
by  Boethius  (De  Mufica,  cap.  I.)  Mr.  Stillingfleet  (Prin. 
and  Power  of  Harm.  § 185.)  has  given  an  extract  from  it, 
in  proof  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  mufic.  The 
fadt  is  mentioned  in  Athenaeus  ; and  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes 
on  that  author  ( Animad.  in  Athen.  p.  386.),  has  inferred 
the  whole  original  text  from  Boethius,  with  corrections,  to 
which  we  refer  the  learned  reader.  We  fhall  here,  how- 
over,  give  a faithful  tranflation  of  this  extraordinary  Spar- 
tan Act  of  Parliament. 

“ Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milefxan,  coming  to  our  city, 
has  difhonoured  our  ancient  mufic,  and,  defpifing  the  lyre 
of  feven  ftrings,  has,  by  the  introdudlion  of  a greater  va- 
riety of  notes,  corrupted  the  ears  of  our  youth  ; and  by  the 
number  of  his  ftrings,  and  the  novelty  of  his  melody,  has 
given  to  our  mufic  an  effeminate  and  artificial  drefs,  initead 
of  the  plain  and  orderly  one  in  which  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared ; rendering  melody  infamous,  by  compofing  in  the 

chromatic,  inftcad  of  the  enharmonic  ; -The 

kings  and  the  ephori  have,  therefore,  refolved  to  pafs  cen- 
fure  upon  Timotheus  for  thefe  things : and,  farther,  to 
oblige  him  to  cut  all  the  fuperfluous  ftrings  of  his  eleven, 
leaving  only  the  feven  tones  ; and  to  banifh  him  from  our 
city,  that  men  may  be  warned  for  the  future,  not  to  introduce 
into  Sparta  any  unbecoming  cuftoms.” 

The  fame  ftory,  as  related  in  Athenaeus,  has  this  addi- 
tional circumttance,  that  when  the  public  executioner  was  on 
the  point  of  fulfilling  the  fentence,  by  cutting  off  the  new 
firings,  Timotheus,  perceiving  a little  ftatue  in  the  fame  place, 
with  a lyre  in  his  hand,  of  as  many  ftrings  as  that  which 
had  given  the  offence,  and  Ihewing  it  to  the  judges,  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Indeed  the  decree  only  informs  us,  that  the  ufe  of  a lyre, 
with  more  than  feven  ftrings,  was  not  allowed  at  this  time 
by  the  Lacedaemonians ; but  does  not  prove  that  the  reft  of 
Greece  had  confined  their  mufic  within  the  compafs  of  feven 
notes : nor,  consequently,  afcertain  how  many  of  the  eleven 
ftrings  were  additions  peculiar  to  Timotheus.  That  the  out- 
cry againft  the  novelties  of  this  mufician  was,  however,  not 
confined  to  Sparta,  appears  from  a paffage  in  Plutarch’s 
Dialogue,  where  he  gives  a lift  of  the  innovators  who  had 
corrupted  and  enervated  the  good  old  melody,  by  additional 
notes  both  upon  the  flute  and  lyre. 

“ Lafus  of  Hermione,”  fays  he,  “ by  changing  mufical 
rhythms  to  the  dithyrambic  irregularity  of  movement,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  emulating  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the 
flute,  occafioned  a great  revolution  in  the  ancient  mufic. 
Melanippides,  who  fucceeded  him,  in  like  manner,  would 
not  confine  himfelf  to  the  old  mufic,  any  more  than  his  fcho- 
lar  Philoxenus,  or  Timotheus.” 

The  fame  thing  alfo  appears  from  the  bitter  inve&ives  to 
which  the  comic  poets  at  Athens,  efpecially  Pherecrates  and 
Ariftophanes,  gave  a loofe  ; not,  perhaps,  from  underftand- 
ing  mufic,  or  being  at  all  fenfible  of  its  effefts,  but  from 
that  envy  which  the  great  reputation  of  the  mufician  had 
excited.  An  exalted  character  is  a (hooting  butt,  at  which 
fatirifts,  and  wicked  wits,  conftantly  point  their  arrows ; 
and  the  ftage  at  all  times  wages  war  againft  whatever  calls 
off  the  public  attention  from  itfelf. 

The  abufe,  therefore,  of  this  mufician,  which  abounds 
in  ancient  authors,  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a proof  of  his  fu- 
periority  as  the  praife.  A Greek  epigram,  preferved  in 
Macrobius,  informs  us,  that  the  Ephefians  gave  him  a thou- 
fand  pieces  of  gold  for  compofing  a poem  in  honour  of 
Diana,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  that  goddefs ; 
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and  was  not  that  a ^Sufficient  reafon  for  hungry  authors  to 

rail  ? 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates  intro- 
duced Muiic  on  the  ftage,  under  the  figure  of  a woman, 
whofe  body  was  terribly  torn  and  mangled.  She  is  alked 
by  Jullice,  under  the  figure  of  another  woman,  the  caufe 
of  her  ill-treatment  ? when  fhe  relates  her  fiory  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : “ The  firlt  fource  of  all  my  misfortunes  was 
Melanippides,  who  began  to  enervate  and  debilitate  me  by 
his  twelve  fringe.  However,  this  would  not  have  reduced 
me  to  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  I now  appear,  if  Ci- 
nefias,  that  curfed  Athenian,  had  not  contributed  to  ruin 
and  disfigure  me  in  his  dithyrambic  ftrophes,  by  his  falfe 
and  untuneable  inflexions  of  voice.  In  fhort,  his  cruelty  to 
me  was  beyond  all  defcription  ; and  next  to  him,  Phrynis 
took  it  into  his  head  to  abufe  me  by  fuch  divifions  and  flou- 
ri fires,  as  no  one  ever  thought  of  before,  making  me  fub- 
fervient  to  all  his  whims,  twilting  and  twirling  me  a thoufand 
ways,  in  order  to  produce  from  Jive  Jlrings , the  twelve  dif- 
ferent modes.  But  Hill,  the  freaks  of  fuch  a man  would 
not  have  been  fufficient  to  complete  my  ruin,  for  he  was  able 
to  make  me  fome  amends.  Nothing  now  was  wanting  but 
the  cruelty  of  one  Timotheus  to  fend  me  to  the  grave,  after 
maiming  and  mangling  me  in  the  molt  inhuman  manner.” 
ct  Who  is  this  Timotheus  ?”  fays  Jultice. 

Music. 

e£  O 7tis  that  vile  Milefian  blade, 

Who  treats  me  like  an  arrant  jade  : 

Robs  me  of  all  my  former  fame  ; 

And  loads  me  with  contempt  and  lhame  : 
Contriving  Hill,  where’er  he  goes, 

New  ways  to  multiply  my  woes  : 

Nay  more,  the  wretch  I never  meet, 

Be  it  in  palace,  houfe,  or  ftreet, 

But  llraight  he  tries  to  clip  my  wings, 

And  ties  me  with  a dozen  Jlrings .” 

SENAURA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Bickaneer  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Jellelmere. 

SENCE,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  Leicefter- 
Ihire,  and  runs  into  the  Anker,  near  Atherltone,  in  War- 
wicklhire. 

SEND,  is  ufed  by  feamen,  when  a fhip,  either  at  an 
anchor,  or  under  fail,  falls  with  her  head,  or  ftern,  deep 
into  the  trough  of  the  fea,  i.  e.  into  a hollow  made  between 
two  waves,  or  billows.  They  fay  Ihe  fends  much  that  way, 
whether  it  be  a-head  or  a-ltern. 

SENDAL,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  thin  fine  filk, 
mentioned  in  the  fiat.  2 Rich.  II.  cap.  1. 

SENDEBAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
eaft  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Semmenud. 

SENDELBACH,  Langen,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Forcheim. 

SENDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Munlter  ; 7 miles  S.S.W.  of  Munfter. 

SENDENHORST,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
lhopric of  Munfter  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paderborn. 

SENDESE,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Kalits  il  Menhi ; 
3 miles  N.  of  Behnefe. 

SENDGEAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
13  miles  S.E.  of  Balikefri. 

SENDGISCHOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Sandomirz  ; 36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

SENDI,  or  Sindi,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Scythia,  in  the  country  called  Sendica,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  country  of  the  Tauro-Scythians.  Pliny. 


SENDIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  New  Mexico,  or 
the  Bravo  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe. 

SENDUARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 4c 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

SENEBIERA,  ill  Botany , a genus  of  Decandolle’s, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  John  Senebier,  a Genevan  naturalift,  who 
publifhed  a work  upon  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  in  1791. 
Decand.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d’Hiftoire  Naturelfe,  142.  De 
Theis,  427. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annjeus,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated philofopher,  was  born  at  Corduba,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriftian  era.  His  father  was  a man  of 
equeltrian  rank,  and  an  eminent  orator,  of  whom  fome  de- 
clamations and  controverfies  are  extant.  His  mother  was 
Helvia,  a Spanilh  lady  of  diftindtion.  Being  educated  at 
Rome,  he  was  early  initiated  in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  by 
his  father,  and  other  mafters ; but  his  own  propenfity  led 
him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He 
firft  joined  the  Pythagoreans,  whom  he  loon  left  for  the 
Stoics : he,  however,  confined  himfelf  to  no  fedt,  but  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  to  all  the  fyftems  of  Grecian  philofophy. 
In  conformity  to  the  wilhes  of  his  father,  he  pleaded  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  acquired  by  the  practice  a 
confiderable  reputation  ; but  it  is  thought  lie  relinquilhed 
the  bar,  through  fear  of  the  jealoufy  of  Caligula,  who  was 
ambitious  of  oratorical  fame.  Entering  into  public  life,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  queltor,  and  had  rifen  to  fome  con- 
fequence  in  the  court  of  Claudius,  when,  at  the  mitigation 
of  Mefialina,  he  was  accufed  of  an  adulterous  commerce 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was  banilhed 
to  the  illand  of  Corfica.  In  that  ifland  he  remained  in  exile 
eight  years,  confoling  himfelf  with  the  maxims  of  phi- 
lofophy, though  never  refigned  to  the  feverity  of  his  lot,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  complaints,  and  his  abjedt  applica- 
tion to  the  emperor  for  pardon. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Claudius  to  his  fecond  wife  Agrip- 
pina, Seneca  was,  through  her  influence,  recalled,  and, 
after  being  raifed  to  the  pratorffiip,  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  her  fon,  the  afterwards  molt  infamous  Nero  ; while  Bur- 
rhus was  made  his  governor  and  military  inftrudtor.  They 
are  faid  to  have  adted  with  the  molt  perfedt  unanimity  in 
reft  raining  him  from  thofe  vices,  to  which  his  fituation  and 
inclination  prompted  him  ; and  obtained  an  afcendancy  over 
him,  to  which  is  attributed  the  flattering  promife  of  the  firlt 
years  of  his  reign. 

When  Nero  began  to  difplay  his  real  charadter,  his 
quarrels  with  his  mother,  who  was  as  violent  and  wicked  as 
her  fon,  laid  his  governors  under  great  difficulties.  Once 
they  were  the  means  of  reconciling  them,  but  at  length  the 
breach  was  irreparable,  and  Nero  determined  to  free  himfelf 
from  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a dangerous  competitor,  by 
the  horrid  crime  of  matricide.  Seneca  and  Burrhus  were 
apprifed  of  his  intention,  and  did  not  oppol’e  it,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  ; and  after  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
Seneca  wrote  to  the  fenate,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to 
jultify  it.  Burrhus  died  very  foon,  and  the  influence  of 
Seneca  over  his  pupil  was  entirely  loft ; neverthelefs  the 
tyrant  heaped  upon  his  preceptor  unbounded  wealth,  which 
not  only  expofed  the  charadter  of  the  philofopher  to  fevere 
cenfure,  but  was  in  the  end  the  principal  caufe  of  his  de- 
ftrudtion.  Finding  that  he  was  an  objedt  of  envy  to  the 
favourites  of  the  prince,  he  requeited  permiffion  to  retire 
from  court,  and  refund  all  that  he  had  received  from  the 
imperial  liberality.  Nero  allured  him  of  his  continued  re- 
gard, and  would  not  hear  of  the  proffered  reftitution  of  re- 
wards, which  he  had  fo  well  merited.  Seneca,  however, 
knew  him  too  well  to  place  any  confidence  in  his  declara- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  kept  himfelf  out  of  fight  as  much  as  poftible. 
Notwithftanding  his  prudence,  it  is  faid  that  the  tyrant  en- 
gaged one  of  his  freedmen  to  poifon  him,  and  that  Seneca 
by  good  fortune  efcaped  the  fnare.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  an  occafion  was  given  to  the  emperor  to  gratify 
his  hatred  againft  one,  whom  he  felt  as  a fecret  cenfor  of 
his  vices.  Under  the  pretence  of  Seneca’s  connection  with 
a confpiracy,  a military  tribune  was  fent  with  a band  of 
foldiers  to  Seneca’s  houfe,  where  he  was  at  fupper  with  his 
wife  Paulina,  and  two  friends.  He  was,  without  much 
ceremony,  commanded  to  put  an  end  to  himfelf.  The  phi- 
lofopher  heard  the  fentence  with  equanimity,  and  only  afked 
for  time  fufficient  to  make  his  will.  This  was  refufed,  and 
turning  to  his  friends,  he  faid,  that  fince  he  was  not  allowed 
to  {hew  his  gratitude  to  them  in  any  other  way,  he  would 
leave  them  the  image  of  his  life,  as  the  belt  memorial  of 
their  friendlhip.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  moderate  their 
grief.  He  embraced  Paulina,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her ; but  {he  refufed  any  other  confolation  than  that  of 
dying  with  him.  The  death  which  he  chofe  was  that  by 
opening  his  veins,  and  he  expired  in  the  year  65,  and  in  the 
12th  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  emperor  would  not  fuffer 
Paulina  to  die  with  her  hufband ; but  {he  never  recovered 
the  lofs  of  blood  which  (he  had  experienced,  before  the  im- 
perial decree  arrived. 

The  charafter  of  Nero  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  fome 
writers,  and  not  lefs  deprecated  by  others ; but  Tacitus, 
without  pretending  to  conceal  his  faults,  inclines  to  a fa- 
vourable opinion  of  him  ; and  it  is  completely  afcertained, 
that  while  Nero  followed  the  precepts  of  his  mailer,  he  ap- 
peared a good  prince  ; and  that  all  virtue  was  banilhed  from 
the  court,  when  Seneca  left  it. 

“ If,”  fays  one  of  the  philofopher’s  biographers,  “ a 
writer  could  be  eflimated  by  his  works,  a purer  moralift 
could  not  eafily  be  found  ; for  their  conllant  tenor  is  that 
of  folid  virtue,  tempered  with  humanity,  and  exalted  by 
the  noblelt  principles  of  theifm.  They  are  indeed  marked 
with  the  tumid  pride  inculcated  by  the  Stoical  fed,  to 
which  he  chiefly  adhered,  though  he  freely  adopted  what  he 
found  good  in  others.”  Of  his  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  greater  part  are  moral,  confilting  of  epiftles, 
124  in  number,  and  of  diftindl  treatifes  on  Anger,  Confola- 
tion,  Providence,  &c.  There  are,  moreover,  feven  books 
on  phyfical  topics,  entitled  “ Natural  Queftions,”  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  rudiments  of  fome  notions  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  modern  phyfics. 

A number  of  tragedies  are  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Seneca,  but  they  are  probably  not  his  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
known  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  aferibed.  The  editions 
of  Seneca’s  works  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  works,  not 
including  the  tragedies,  the  moll  efteemed  are  thofe^of 
Lipfius  ; the  Variorum,  3 vols.  8vo. ; the  Leipfic,  2 vols. 
8 vo.  ; and  the  Bipontine.  Of  the  tragedies,  are  the  Va- 
riorum ; that  by  Heinfius,  with  notes  by  Scaliger  ; and  the 
quarto  Delphin. 

Seneca,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Onondago,  in  New  York,  laid  out  in  ftreets  and  fquares, 
on  the  north  fide  of  Seneca  Falls.  The  inhabitants  have 
erefted,  at  a great  expence,  flour  and  faw-mills,  of  the  belt 
kind  in  this  place,  and  alfo  a bridge  acrofs  Seneca  river  ; 
and  as  the  place  is  central,  and  accefiible  from  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  countries,  it  promifes  a rapid  increafe. 

Seneca  Creek,  a creek  in  Maryland,  which  has  two 
branches  ; one  called  Little  Seneca.  It  empties  into  Po- 
tomac river,  about  19  miles  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  Rock 
creek,  which  feparates  George-town  from  Wafliington 
city. 


Seneca  Lake,  a lake  in  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
which  is  a handfome  piece  of  water,  from  35  to  40  miles  in 
length,  and  about  2 miles  wide.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  lake  {lands  the  town  of  Geneva  ; and  on  the  E.  fide,  be- 
tween it  and  Cayuga,  are  the  towns  of  Romulus,  Ovid, 
Heftor,  and  Ulyfles,  in  Onondago  county,  New  York. 
Its  outlet  is  Scayace  river,  which  alfo  receives  the  waters  of 
Cayuga  lake,  9 miles  N.E.  from  the  mouth  of  Canada  Saga, 
18  miles  below  Geneva. 

Seneca  River,  a river  in  the  Hate  of  New  York,  which 
has  an  eafterly  courfe,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  lakes,  which  lie  north  and  fouth,  10  or  12  miles 
apart,  and  empties  into  the  Onondago  river,  14  miles  below 
the  Falls,  at  a place  called  the  Three  Rivers.  The  river  is 
boatable  from  the  lakes  downwards.  Within  half  a mile  of 
the  river  is  the  famous  fait  lake. 

SENECAI,  or  Sene9'e,  Antoine  Bauderon  de,  in 
Biography,  a French  poet,  was  born  at  Macon  in  1643. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  pleaded  for  a time, 
rather  in  compliance  with  his  father’s  wiflies,  than  from  his 
own  inclination.  A duel,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  where  he  had  another 
quarrel  with  the  brothers  of  a lady,  who  attached  herfelf  to 
him ; and  the  confequences  of  which  caufed  him  to  with- 
draw to  Madrid.  After  this  he  returned  to  France^  mar- 
ried, and  purchafed  the  place  of  firll  valet-de-chambre  to 
Therefa,  the  wife  of  Lewis  XIV.  Lofing  that  office,  on 
the  death  of  the  queen,  he,  with  his  family,  was  received 
into  the  houfe  of  the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  where  for 
30  years  he  enjoyed  an  honourable  retreat.  At  her  death, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  at  his  native  town,  where  he  died  in 
1737,  having  attained  to  his  94th  year.  Senepe  devoted 
himfelf  to  literature,  and  many  of  his  compofitions  were 
inferted  in  the  “ Mercures,”  and  other  periodical  works  of 
the  time.  By  his  poems  he  has  obtained  a rank  among  the 
fuccefsful  votaries  of  the  French  mufes.  Voltaire  deno- 
minated him  “ a poet  of  a lingular  imagination,”  and  fays, 
that  his  tale  of  “ Kaimac”  is  a diftinguifhed  performance. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  in  praife  of  his  “ Travaux  d’ Apollon.” 
His  tale,  entitled  “ La  Maniere  de  Filer  le  parfait  Amour,” 
is  much  efteemed.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  “ Remarques 
Hiftoriques,”  with  obfervations  on  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz. 

SENECAS,  or  Senekas,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of  In- 
dians, being  one  of  the  Six  nations.  They  inhabit  the 
territory  on  Geneffee  river,  at  the  Genefiee  caftle.  This 
tribe  confifts  of  about  1780  perfons.  They  have  two  towns 
of  60  or  70  inhabitants  each,  on  French  creek,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania ; and  another  town  on  Buffaloe  creek,  which  falls 
into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  lake  Erie,  on  the  New  York 
fhore ; and  two  fmall  towns  on  Alleghany  river.  The 
Seneka  Indians  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  ufe  of  bows 
and  blow-guns,  with  which  they  {hoot  fquirrels  in  the 
woods.  The  blow-gun  is  a narrow  tube,  about  fix  feet 
long,  made  of  a cane-reed,  or  fome  pithy  wood,  through 
which  they  drive  {lender  arrows  by  the  force  of  the  breath. 
The  arrows  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  lower  firing  of  a 
violin  : they  are  generally  headed  with  fmall  triangular  bits 
of  tin  ; and  round  the  oppofite  ends,  for  the  length  of  two 
inches,  a quantity  of  the  down  of  thiftles,  or  fomething  very 
like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to  leave  the  arrows  at  this  part  of 
fuch  a thicknefs  that  they  may  but  barely  pafs  into  the  tube. 
The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  tube  that  is  held 
next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches  the  breath,  and  with 
a fmart  puff  they  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  50  yards. 

SENECEY,  or  Grand  Sennecey,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place 
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of  a canton,  in  the  diftriift  of  Chalons  fur  Saone ; S miles 
S.  of  Chalons  fur  Saone.  The  place  contains  2345',  and 
the  canton  13,612  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  222^  kilio- 
metres,  in  18  communes. 

SENECIO,  in  Botany , an  ancient  name,  occurring  in 
Pliny,  derived  from  fenex,  an  old  man  ; or  fenefcere,  to  grow 
old ; which  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fancied 
refemblance  of  its  capitate  feed-down  to  the  grey  or  filvery 
head  of  age — Linn.  Gen.  424.  Schreb.  555.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  1973.  Mart.  Mill.  Diift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  881. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grtec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  176.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  5.  36.  Thunb.  Prodr.  157.  Purfh.  528.  Tournef. 
t.  260.  Jufl.  1 8 1.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  676.  Gaertn. 

t.  166.  (Jacobasa  ; Gtertn.  t.  170.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenefia  P olygamia-Superjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojita  Dif- 
coideee,  Linn.  Corymbiferce,  Juif. 

Gen.  Cb.  Common  calyx  calyculate,  conical,  truncated  ; 
fcalcs  awl-fhaped,  numerous,  parallel  and  contradfed  into  a 
cylinder  at  the  upper  part,  contiguous,  equal ; not  fo  nu- 
merous at  the  bafe,  but  imbricated,  withering  at  the  tip. 
Cor.  compound,  higher  than  the  calyx  ; jlorets  of  the  difk 
perfect,  tubular,  numerous,  funnel-lhaped,  with  a five-cleft, 
reflexed  limb  ; thole  of  the  radius,  if  any,  female,  ligulate, 
oblong,  flightly  three-toothed.  Stam.  (in  the  perfect  florets) 
Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fmall;  anthers  cylindrical, 
tubular.  FIJI,  (in  all  the  florets)  Germen  ovate;  ftyle 
thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  two,  ob- 
long, revolute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  conical,  converging 
calyx.  Seeds  in  both  kinds  of  florets  alike,  folitary,  ovate, 
crowned  with  capillary,  long  down.  Recept.  naked,  flat. 

Obi.  Senecio  of  Tournefort  and  others,  is  deftitute  of  a 
common  radius  to  the  corolla,  whereas  their  Jacolaa  is  fur- 
niflied  with  one.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a fufficient 
generic  diftinftion.  Molt  authors  have  accordingly  united 
them  into  one  genus. 

Efl.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  Ample.  Calyx  cy- 
lindrical, many-leaved,  equal,  fcaly  at  the  bafe  ; leales  dead 
at  the  tip. 

In  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus  we  meet  with  only 
forty  fpecies  of  Senecio,  (to  which  however  many  others  are 
added  in  his  Supplementum  Plantarum,)  whereas  Willdenow 
enumerates  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Thefe  are  divided 
into  the  four  following  fections,  from  each  of  which  we  (hall 
feledl  a few  fpecies  in  order  to  give  as  clear  and  concife  an  ac- 
count of  this  extenfive  genus  as  we  are  able. 

Seft.  I.  Floribus jlofculofis.  Fiowers  without  a radius. 

S.reclinatus.  Grafs-leaved  Groundfel.  Linn.  Suppl.  369. 
Willd.  n.  1.  (S.  graminifolius  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1. 

t.  174.) — Corolla  naked.  Calyx  ventricofe,  fomewhat  im- 
bricated. Leaves  thread-lhaped,  linear,  quite  entire,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  £l-ood  Hope,  flowering  from  June 
to  Auguft.  Stem  herbaceous,  about  three  feet  high,  wavy, 
reclined  and  branched  at  the  top,  yellowilh-green,  round. 
Leaves  fefiile,  fcattered,  grafly,  fpreading,  revolute  at  the 
edge,  rough.  Flowers  terminal,  panicled,  golden-coloured, 
with  a glaucous  calyx. 

S . purpureus.  Purple  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1215'. 
Willd.  n.  6.  ( Cacalia  villofa  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  580.) 

— Corolla  naked.  Leaves  lyrate,  hairy  ; the  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate, toothed. — Native  alfo  of  the  Cape,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  September.  Rost  perennial,  thick.  Stems 
numerous,  ereft,  a foot  high,  ftriated.  Leaves  alternate, 
lyrate,  obtufe,  thickifh  ; the  lower  ones  on  long  llalks  ; all 
beautifully  veined.  Flowers  terminal,  corymbofe,  purple, 
rather  fmall. 

S . cernuus.  Drooping  Groundfel.  Linn,  Suppl.  370, 


Willd.  n.  7.  (S.rubens  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  t.  98.)- — 
Corolla  naked.  Leaves  elliptical,  toothed  or  ferrated,  rather 
hairy.  Stalks  elongated,  fingle-flowered.  — Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Stem  herba- 
ceous, a foot  high,  eredl.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  veined, 
rough,  with  two  little  angulated  Jlipulas  at  the  bafe  of  each 
footflalk.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  violet-coloured,  on 
long,  generally  drooping  (talks. 

S.  PJeudo- China.  Chinefe  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1216.  Willd.  n.  18.  (S.  madrafpatanus,  rapi  folio,  flori- 

bus maximis,  cujus  radix  a nonnullis  China  dicitur  ; Dill. 
Elth.  v.  2.  345.  t.  258.  f.  33 5.) — Corolla  naked.  Leaves 
lyrate,  pinnatifid,  toothed.  Flower-ltalk  nearly  naked, 
very  long. — Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  flowering  from  June 
to  Auguft.  Root  perennial,  tuberous,  ftefhy,  fibrous. 
Stem  none.  Leaves  radical,  large,  (haped  like  thofe  of  a 
turnip,  fmooth.  Flower -Jlalh  (lender,  more  than  a foot 

high,  fuftaining  a few  yellow  Jlowers  at  the  top. 

S.  vulgaris.  Common  Groundfel,  or  Simfon.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1216.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  747.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  x. 
t.  61.  — Flowers  without  a radius,  fcattered.  Leaves 
finuated  in  a pinnate  form,  toothed,  embracing  the  (tern. 
A common  weed,  flowering  throughout  the  year,  in  any 
kind  of  foil  or  fituation.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  eredt, 
branched,  leafy,  fomewhat  panicled,  round,  angular,  either 
fmooth  or  clothed  with  a cottony  down  like  the  back  of  the 
foliage.  Leaves  alternate,  bright  green  ; radical  ones 
(talked  ; thofe  of  the  item  fefiile,  auriculate.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, fcattered  or  panicled,  yellow.  Seeds  furrowed,  pu- 
befeent.  Seed-down  fefiile,  rough.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  Senecio  in  having  the  feales  of  the  calyx  withered,  and 
black  at  the  tip,  is  very  confpicuous  in  the  prefent  fpecies, 
whofe  flower-buds  and  young  tops  are  the  food  of  many 
fmall  birds,  and  efpecially  domeftic  Canary-birds.  In 
feveral  parts  of  England  it  is  called  Simfon,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  the  generic  name,  perhaps  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  French  Senejfon. 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  this  fedtion,  deferibed  by  Willde- 
now, are,  S . angujlifolius,  mucronatus,  niveus,  hieracifolius , 
erubefeens,  perjicifoliiis,  biflorus,  paniculatus,  bidentatus,  fcaber, 
vejhtus,  virgatus,  divaricatus,  croaticus,  japonicus,  peucedani- 
fotius , ar abicus,  and  verbenefolius. 

Seft.  2.  Floribus  radiatis,  radio Jlatim  revoluto.  Flowers 
with  a revolute  radius. 

S.  vifeofus.  Stinking  Groundfel,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12 1 7. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  32. — Radius  revolute.  Leaves  pinnatifid, 
vifeid.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lax,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
calyx  itfelf,  which  is  hairy.  Not  uncommon  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,  in  a chalky  or  fandy  foil ; flowering  from  July 
to  Odfober.  The  whole  herb  is  hairy  and  vifeid,  with  a 
very  fetid  fmell.  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  much 
branched,  fpreading,  furrowed,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate, 
fefiile,  very  flightly  embracing  the  ftem,  pinnatifid,  fome- 
what toothed.  Flower-Jlalhs  folitary,  terminal,  each  bear- 
ing a Jlower  of  a bright  gold  colour. 

S . lividus.  Green-fcaied  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1216. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2515.  (S.  corollis  revolutis,  foliis  amplexi- 

caulibus  lanceolatis  dentatis,  fquamis  calycinis  brevifiimis  in- 
taftis  ; Linn.  Hort.  Upf.  261.) — Radius  revolute.  Leaves 
clafping  the  ftem,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  and  toothed.  Scales 
of  the  calyx  (hort  ; their  points  acute  and  not  difcoloured. 
— Native  of  Spain,  and  lately  dilcovered  by  W.  Middle- 
ton,  efq.  in  Yorkftiire,  It  flowers  in  O&ober.  “ This 
new  Britilh  fpecies,”  fays  the  author  of  Englifh  Botany, 

“ is  moft  like  S . fylvaticus,  but  the  eflential  and  all-fufficient 
marks  of  diftintlion  are  the  dilated  bafe  of  the  leaves  which 
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embrace  the  Hem,  and  the  taper-pointed  fcalea  at  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx,  which  are  not  blackened  and  abrupt  at  the  tip,  as 
in  perhaps  every  other  Senecio.”  This  fpecies  varies  much 
in  the  depth  of  the  fegments  of  its  leaves.  The  florets  of 
the  radius  are  not  at  firft  revolute,  but  gradually  become  fo. 

S .fylvaticus.  Mountain  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1217. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  748.  “FI.  Dan.  t.  869.”  — Radius  revo- 
lute. Leaves  pinnatifid,  lobed,  toothed.  Scales  of  the 
calyx  fhort.  Stem  eredt,  Araight,  corymbofe. — Common 
in  bufhy  fpots  upon  gravelly  or  landy  heaths,  flowering  in 
July.  Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet  high,  leafy,  fur- 
rowed, rather  hairy,  many-flowered.  Leaves  numerous, 
fcattered,  with  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  (lightly  vifcid. 
Flowers  yellow,  but  paler  and  fmaller  than  in  Jylvaticus,  of 
which  fome  authors  have  confidered  this  as  a variety,  but 
from  which  it  is  perfedtly  diflindt. 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  Willdenow  in  this  feftion  are, 
S.  triflorus , tegyptius,  aufra/is,  lautus,  crafffolius , humilis,  leu- 
cant  hemifo/ius,  auritus,  giganteus,  telepbifolius,  trilobus,  cineraf- 
cens,  javanicus,  coronopifolius,  multifidus,  nebrodenjis , glaucus , 
and  varicofus. 

Sett.  3.  Floribus  radiatis,  radio  patente ; folds  pinnati- 
fdis.  Flowers  with  a fpreading  radius  and  pinnatifid  leaves. 

S .hajlatus.  Spleen-wort-leaved  Groundfel.  Willd.  n.  43. 
(Jacobasa  afra  perennis  vilcofa  lutea,  afplenii  foliis  ; Dill. 
Elth.  183.  t.  152.  f.  184.) — Radius  fpreading.  Leaf- 
Aalks  embracing  the  fiem.  Flower-ffalk  thrice  as  long  as 
the  leaf.  Leaves  haltate,  finuated. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  flowering  moA  part  of  the  fummer.  Stem 
herbaceous,  perennial,  about  two  feet  high,  branched  at  the 
bottom.  Leaves  Aalked,  narrow,  feven  or  eight  inches 
long,  very  glutinous.  Flowers  terminal,  yellow,  two  or 
three  on  each  Jlalk. 

S.  elegans.  Elegant  Groundfel,  or  Purple  Jacobaea. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1218.  Willd.  n.  58.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  238. — 
Radius  fpreading.  Leaves  hairy,  vifcid,  pinnatifid,  equal, 
much-fpreading.  Common  (talk  narrowed  below.  Calyx 
hairy. — Native  alfo  of  the  Cape,  flowering  from  June  to 
autumn.  Linnaeus  gave  to  this  annual  the  name  of  elegans, 
becaufe  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers , their  radius  being  of  a 
mofi  brilliant  purple,  and  their  diflc  bright  yellow  ; colours 
peculiar  to  this  and  S.  venuflus,  Willd.  n.  57. — The Jlem  is 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  eredt,  branched,  furrowed. 
Leaves  at  the  Aem-joints,  bright  green.  The  figure  of 
Curtis  exhibits  a beautiful  variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  double 
flowers,  whofe  colours  are  equally  brilliant  as  when  Angle. 
It  occafionally  produces  white  flowers. 

S .fqualidus.  Inelegant  Ragwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1218. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  600. — Radius  fpreading,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; its  florets  elliptical  and  entire.  Leaves  pinnatifid  ; 
their  fegments  difiant,  fomewhat  linear.  Plentiful  on  almoA 
every  wall  in  and  about  Oxford,  flowering  from  June  to 
Odtober.  Root  annual  or  biennial.  Stem  eredt,  branched, 
much  fpreading,  fometimes  a little  hairy.  Leaves  feflile, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  narrow,  fmooth,  flat,  rather  flefhy,  often 
purplifh  beneath.  Flowers  folitary,  of  a bright  golden 
yellow,  on  terminal,  folitary,  bradleated,  corymbofe  Aalks. 
The  whole  herb  has  a peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  Tanfy 
or  Mugwort. 

S.  abrotanfolius.  Southern-wood  leaved  Groundfel. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1219.  Jacq.  Aufir.  t.  79. — Radius  fpread- 
ing. Leaves  pinnatifid,  jagged  ; leaflets  linear,  naked,  acute. 
Stalks  rnottly  two-flowered.-^-Native  of  the  AuArian  Alps, 
flowering  from  July  to  Odtober.  Root  perennial,  com- 
pofed  of  many,  long,  (lender  fibres,  Ariking  deep,  and 
fpreading  on  all  fides.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 


Ariated  upwards.  Lower  leaves  bipinnatifid,  Aalked  ; upper 
pinnatifid,  fefiile  ; ali  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  large  and  handfome,  lemon-coloured,  in  terminal 
bunches. 

S.  tenuifo/ius.  Hoary  Ragwort.  Willd.  n.  75.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  574.  Jacq.  Aufir.  t.  278. — Radius  fpreading. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  fomewhat  revolute  ; paler  and  (haggy  be- 
neath. Stem  eredt,  cottony. — Found  occafionally  in  woods, 
on  hedges,  and  by  road  fides,  chiefly  in  a calcareous  foil, 
flowering  in  July  and  AuguA.  Root  perennial,  rather 
creeping.  Stem  eredt,  wand-like,  furrowed,  leafy,  corym- 
bofe at  the  top.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  embracing  the 
item,  more  or  lefs  cottony  beneath,  and  often  white  with 
down.  Flowers  corymbofe,  bright  yellow.  This  is  cer- 
tainly difiindt  from  S.  erucifolius  of  Linnaeus,  fays  the  author 
of  Engliih  Botany,  who  is  inclined  to  think  it  may  rather  be 
a variety  of  fylvaticus  which  it  more  nearly  refembles. 

S.  Jacobaa.  Common  Ragwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1219. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 130.  Mart.  Rufi.  t.  85. — Radius  fpreading. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  fomewhat  lyrate,  divaricated, 
toothed,  fmooth.  Stem  eredt. — Abundant  in  all  kinds  of 
wafie  ground,  flowering  in  the  height  and  drought  of 
fummer,  when  “ it  forms  a contraA  with  the  furrounding 
fcorched  and  withered  herbage.”  Root  perennial,  fibrous. 
Stem  eredt,  branched,  Ariated,  fmoothi(h,  leafy,  corymbofe, 
many-flowered.  Leaves  mofily  fmooth,  dark  green,  cut  into 
various,  fpreading,  toothed  fegments.  Flowers  very  nu- 
merous, of  a bright,  golden  yellow,  terminal,  corymbofe. 
A cottony  web,  more  or  lefs  denfe,  frequently  invefis  the 
flower-Aalks  and  calyx. 

S.  aquaticus.  Marlh  Ragwort.  Willd.  n.  77.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  885.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 13 1.  FI.  Dan.  t.  784. — Radius 
fpreading  ; florets  elliptical.  Leaves  lyrate,  ferrated  ; the 
lowermofi  obovate  and  undivided.  Seeds  fmooth. — Very 
common  in  moifi  meadows  and  ditches,  where  it  flowers 
from  July  to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  herbage  of  this  pe- 
rennial is  mofily  fmooth,  except  when  it  grows  in  dry 
fituations,  and  then  it  is  fometimes  a little  woolly.  Stem 
eredt,  branched,  purplifh  at  the  bafe,  like  the  lalt  fpecies. 
Leaves  variable  in  (hape,  from  ovate  to  deeply  pinnatifid,  of 
a much  lighter  green  than  in  Jacobaa.  The  flowers  are 
larger,  fewer  in  number,  and  of  a brighter  colour  ; but  the 
entire  fmoothnefs  of  its  feeds  conftitutes  the  mofi  Ariking 
mark  of  fpecific  diffindtion  between  this  and  the  lafi,  of 
which  Linmeus  confidered  it  only  as  a variety,  In  having 
the  feeds  both  of  the  diflc  and  radius  quite  fmooth,  it  differs 
(fays  fir  J.  E.  Smith)  from  every  other  Senecio  we  have  been 
able  to  examine.” 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  Willdenow  in  this  fedtion  arc, 
S.  fquamofus,  incifis,  carnofus,  abrupt  us,  lyratus,  fpiraifolius, 
pubigerus,  vsrnalis,  mentanus,  rupejlris,  dentatus,  venuflus,  eruci- 
folius, fpeciofus,  erofus,  un floras,  iticanus,  carniolicus,  parv't- 
florus,  mfiricatus,  lavigatus,  grandiflorus , myrrhifolius,  dif- 
fufus,  canadenfis,  delphinifolius,  auriculatus,  aureus,  Bal - 
famitce,  obovatus,  and  v.mbellatus. 

Sect.  4,  Floribus  radiatis  ; foliis  indivifis . Flowers  with 
a radius.  Leaves  undivided. 

S.  paludofus.  Great  Fen  Ragwort.  Bird’s-tongue. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1220.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  650.  FI.  Dan.  t.  385. 
— Radius  fpreading.  Leaves  fword-lhaped,  (harply  fer- 
rated, fomewhat  woolly  beneath.  Stem  periedtly  Araight. 
— Native  of  Europe  in  fens  and  marfhes,  but  very  rare  in 
Britain.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Root  perennial,  of 
many  long.  Ample  fibres.  Stems  erect,  from  three  to  fix 
feet  in  height,  Ample,  leafy,  round,  Ariated,  hollow,  clothed 
with  a loofe  down.  Leaves  feflile,  fcattered,  narrowed  at 
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the  bafe,  fmooth  above,  paler  and  downy  beneath.  Flowers 
above  an  inch  in  diameter,  bright  yellow  ; in  a kind  of  ter- 
minal corymb,  the  lowermoft  Jlalks  arifing  from  the  bofoms 
of  the  upper  leaves. 

S.  nemorenfis.  Branching  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1221.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  184. — Radius  nearly  revolute. 
Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated,  fringed  at  the  margin, 
very  (lightly  downy  beneath,  feflile,  unequal  at  the  bafe. — 
Native  of  Auftria  and  Switzerland  ; flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  not  creeping.  Stems  ge- 
nerally fingle,  two  or  three  feet  high,  eretr,  flightly  an- 
gular or  grooved  towards  the  top,  pale  green,  purplifti  here 
and  there.  Leaves  alternate  or  fcattered,  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  pointed,  fmooth  above,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  yellow,  in  terminal  compound  corymbs. 

S.  faracenicus.  Broad-leaved  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

T 221.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2211.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  186. — Ra- 
dius fpreading.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
ferrated,  nearly  fmooth. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  occafionally  though  very  rarely  found  in  Britain.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  perennial,  creeping. 
Stems  ereft,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  angular,  leafy, 
fmooth,  corymbofe  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile, 
lanceolate,  flightly  downy.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  a 
large,  terminal  corymb,  with  narrow,  lanceolate,  pointed 
braSteas,  and  rather  downy  Jlalks. — This  is  one  of  our  rareft 
Britilh  plants.  The  fpecific  name  alludes  to  its  being  ufed 
by  the  Saracens  as  a vulnerary.  Its  qualities  are  aftringent, 
with  confiderable  acrimony. 

S.  Doria.  Broad-leaved  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1221. 
Willd.  n.  97.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  185 — Radius  fpreading. 
Outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  fpreading.  Leaves  fomewhat 
decurrent,  oblong-lanceolate,  glaucous,  fmooth,  ferrated. — 
Native  of  Auftria,  flowrering  from  July  to  September. — 
Root  perennial,  brownifh,  bitter,  with  long  white  fibres. 
Stem  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  much  branched  up- 
wards, ftriated.  Leaves  alternate,  lower  ones  ftalked  ; upper 
feflile;  all  of  them  extremely  glaucous  and  ribbed.  Flowers 
rather  fmall,  numerous,  palifh  yellow,  in  terminal,  com- 
pound corymbs. 

S.  Doronicum.  Alpine  Groundfel.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1222. 
Willd.  n.  100.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  45.  App. — Radius  fpread- 
ing. Stem  Ample,  moftly  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  undi- 
vided, ferrated  ; radical  ones  ovate,  hairy  beneath. — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
— Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  perfeftly  fimple,  hairy. 
Radical  leaves  ftalked,  thickifn,  plain  or  ftriated  on  either 
fide  of  the  mid-rib  ; Jlem-leaves  fmall,  lanceolate,  nearly  awl- 
fhaped.  Flowers  large,  terminal,  moftly  folitary,  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange -colour,  on  longilh,  thick,  hairy 
Jlalks. 

S.  lanceus.  Spear-leaved  Groundfel.  Willd.  n.  102. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  t.  304. — Radius  fpreading.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  heart-ftiaped,  and  embracing  the  Item  at  the 
bafe,  fmooth,  deeply  ferrated.  Stem  (hrubby. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  from  July  to  October. 
— Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  numerous,  annual,  round, 
fmooth  ; from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  ftreaked  with  purple. 
Leaves  alternate,  fomewhat  leathery,  fmooth,  glaucous, 
pointed,  veined  with  purple.  Flowers  in  terminal,  thick, 
compound  corymbs,  bright  yellow ; the  d'Jk  turning 
brown. 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  this  laft  and  fourth  feftion 
defcribed  by  Willdenow,  are  the  following. — S.  linifolius, 
juniperinus,  rofmarinifolius,  afper,  friatus,  cruciatus,  rigefcens , 
pinnulatus , hadienfis,  ovatus,  coriaceus,  orientalis , Barre/ieri, 
arenarius,  glajlifolius , oporinus,  longifolius , undulatus,  byzan- 
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tinus,  heterophyllus , halimifolius,  marginatus,  maritimus,  lanatus, 
mollis,  quercifolius,  ilicifolius,  crifpus,  crenatus,  angulatus,  cor - 
difolius,  repandus,  rigidus,  and  Jolidaginoules . 

Senecio,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
annual,  and  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are;  the  hieracium-leaved  groundfel  (S.  hieracifolius)  ; the 
Chinefe  groundfel  (S.  pfeudo-china) ; the  fpleenwort- 
leaved  groundfel  (S.  haftatus) ; and  the  elegant  groundfel, 
or  purple  jacobaea  (S.  elegans). 

In  the  fourth  fpecies  there  are  varieties  with  very  double 
purple,  and  with  equally  double  white  flowers.  The  former 
is  now  chiefly  cultivated. 

And  there  are  other  fpecies  that  may  be  cultivated  for 
variety. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  and  two  laft  forts  are 
readily  increafed  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  branches  in 
pots  filled  with  fine  mould  in  the  fummer  feafon,  (hading 
them  till  they  have  taken  root  ; and,  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, removing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  green- 
houfe,  where  they  (hould  remain  till  May,  when  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  borders  or  clumps.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  the  fpring 
in  pots,  and  placed  in  a gentle  hot-bed. 

The  fecond  fort  (hould  be  more  carefully  attended  to, 
being  raifed  from  offsets,  which  (hould  be  planted  in  pots  in 
the  fpring  feafon,  and  be  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  of  the 
(love,  where  the  plants  (hould  be  conftantly  kept. 

The  firft  and  two  laft  forts  afford  variety  in  the  borders, 
and  among  potted  plants ; and  the  fecond  in  ftove  col- 
lections. 

SENECTA  Anguium,  the  exuviae,  or  (loughs  of  fer- 
pents.  The  fnakes  caft  their  whole  (kin,  and  with  it  were 
fuppofed  to  caft  off  their  age,  and  be  born  anew  ; whence 
the  name  of  thefe  caft  (kins.  A decoCtion,  or  infufion  of 
thefe,  is  recommended  by  medical  writers  againft  pains  of 
the  ears  and  eyes,  and  fome  fuperftitious  people  recom- 
mended it  to  women  to  tie  about  their  waifts,  to  prevent 
mifcarriages,  and  about  their  thighs,  in  time  of  labour  to 
halten  delivery. 

SENEFFE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftritl  of  Charleroy  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Charleroy.  The 
place  contains  2531,  and  the  canton  12,063  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  167^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

SENEGA.  See  Gum  Senega. 

SENEGAL,  or  Senegambia,  in  Geography,  a country 
of  Africa,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  including  many  kingdoms  and  dates,  It  derives  the 
former  name  from  the  river  Senegal,  and  the  latter  from 
that  of  Gambia.  According  to  Bruns,  all  the  coaft  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of 
Senegal,  has  been  called  Upper  Senegambia.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  the  Moors,  wandering  (hepherds  in  the  defert  of 
Zaara  or  Sahara.  They  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  ; but  only  obey  him  as  they  find 
it  to  be  their  intereft.  The  Europeans  trade  with  thefe 
people  in  gum ; and  the  eftablifliment  of  Portendeck, 
formed  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  of  Arguin,  have  been  dif- 
puted  by  leveral  European  nations,  with  inconceivable 
eagernefs.  The  dreadful  portrait  which  Mungo  Park  has 
given  us  of  the  foolifh  pride,  perfidy,  and  barbarity  of  the 
Moors  of  the  environs  of  Tombuftoo,  perfeftly  agrees 
with  that  given  by  Briflon  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  coafts. 
The  whole  country  watered  by  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and 
Gambia  has  been  called  Senegambia,  and  extends,  according 
to  Bruns,  from  the  northern  (hores  of  Senegal  to  the 
porthern  (hores  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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Senegal,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  runs,  after  a winding  courfe,  into  the 
Atlantic.  It  takes  its  rife  by  various  Itreams  in  a chain  of 
mountains,  fituated,  according  to  Mr.  Park’s  difcoveries, 
between  the  5th  and  9th  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and 
diredts  its  courfe  towards  the  N.W.  Within  the  fame 
fpace  are  the  fources  of  the  Gambia,  which  runs  to  the 
W.N.W.,  and  thofe  of  the  Joliba  or  Niger  flowing  towards 
the  E.N.E.  A large  portion  of  the  traft  bordering  on  the 
northern  foot  of  the  mountains,  whence  the  branches  of  the 
Senegal  river  iffue,  is  covered  with  thick  foreits.  One  part 
of  this  tradl  is  denominated  the  Jallonka  wildernefs,  in  which 
no  habitations  are  to  he  feen  during  nine  days  of  forced 
marching.  The  head  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Sene- 
gal is  about  80  geographical  miles  W.  of  that  of  the  Joliba  ; 
and  the  head  of  the  Gambia  is  about  100  miles  W.  of  the 
Senegal.  The  branches  of  the  latter  are  very  numerous, 
andinterfedl  the  country  for  about  200  miles  from  E.  to  W., 
in  the  line  of  the  caravan  route.  In  Mr.  Park’s  judgment, 
the  Senegal  river,  below  the  falls  of  F’low,  or  Feloe,  as 
Labat  calls  it,  was  about  the  bulk  of  the  Tweed  at  Melrofs 
in  fummer ; but  this  was  in  the  dry  feafon,  or  Chriftmas  ; 
and  as  the  river  does  not  fwell  periodically,  till  many  months 
after  that,  Mr.  Park  did  not  fee  it  at  its  loweft  pitch. 
And  yet  this  was  the  affemblage  of  all  the  rivers,  the 
Faleme  excepted,  which  was  itfelf  about  three  feet  deep 
at  the  fame  feafon.  But  the  Senegal  is  even  fordable  in 
fome  places  before  the  conflux  of  the  Faleme,  according  to 
Labat ; for  the  Moors  crofs  it  in  the  dry  feafon,  and  commit 
depredations  on  fome  of  the  lands  to  the  fouth.  However, 
almoft  all  the  towns  and  villages  are  placed  on  the  fouth 
fide,  with  a view  of  being  in  fecurity  for  the  longeft  poflible 
term.  The  Senegal  river  is  then  by  no  means  a very  capital 
ftream,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon  ; when,  like  all  the  other 
tropical  rivers,  its  "bed  is  filled,  and  it  very  commonly  over- 
flows. Mr.  Park  obferved,  by  the  mark  of  the  higheft 
point  of  fwelling  of  the  river  Kokaro,  or  eaftern  branch  of 
the  Senegal,  that  it  had  been  twenty  feet  higher  than  when 
he  crofted  it,  in  the  line  of  the  fouthern  route.  The  main 
branch  of  this  river,  the  Ba-fing,  or  Black  river,  was  not 
fordable,  and  was  crofted  over  a temporary  bridge  of  a very 
fingular  conftrudtion.  Alligators  and  crocodiles  are  found 
in  all  thefe  rivers,  at  the  height  at  which  Mr.  Park  palled 
them.  The  Faleme  river  has  a remote  fource,  and  drains 
a great  extent  of  country.  The  great  body  of  the  river 
Senegal  is  precipitated  from  the  upper  level,  containing  the 
political  divifions  of  Manding,  Jallonkadu,  Fooladu,  Kalfon, 
Gadon,  and  fome  other  fmaller  ftates,  to  the  intermediate 
one  ; thus  forming  the  falls  of  Govinea.  The  intermediate 
level  contains  Bambouk,  Konkadoo,  Satadoo,  Dentila,  and 
fome  others,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  great  Hope 
of  country  at  Kirwanney,  when  the  waters  firft  begin  to  flow 
towards  the  W.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  great 
defcent  which  forms  the  fecond  or  lower  fall  of  the  Senegal 
river,  named  F’low.  This  fall  is  about  30  miles  below 
Govinea,  48  above  fort  St.  Jofeph ; and  here  the  river, 
being  arrived  at  the  loweft  level  of  the  country,  continues 
navigable,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  fea.  The  Faleme 
river,  of  courfe,  muft  run  on  a far  lower  level  than  the  other 
heads  of  the  Senegal  river.  The  diftance  between  Koonia- 
karry  in  Kalfon,  lat.  140  34',  and  the  Senegal  river,  13 
miles,  pointstoaW.N.W.  courfe,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  river 
between  the  falls  ; not  much  different  from  its  general  courfe, 
lower  down.  But  as  the  Ba-fing,  or  principal  arm  of  the 
river,  muft  run  almoft  direftly  to  the  N.  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Park  crofted  it,  in  Jallonkadu,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  two  great  branches  unite  at  no  great  diftance 


above  the  upper  fall : the  fame  ridge  of  mountains  that  oc- 
cafion  the  fall,  may,  perhaps,  occafion  a junction  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftreams  above  it.  Thefe  falls  are  faid  by  Labat  to 
be  from  30  to  40  toifes  perpendicular,  or  180  to  240  French 
feet.  The  Senegal,  in  its  courfe,  feparates  the  two  coun- 
tries of  Kajaaga  and  Kaffon. 

Within  fix  miles  of  the  fea,  the  river  in  its  courfe  takes  a 
fudden  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  for  the  remainder  of  its  paf- 
fage  is  divided  from  the  fea  only  by  a natural  ridge  of  fand, 
fometimes  not  100  toifes  over.  By  this  curve  it  prolongs 
its  courfe  for  75  miles  farther,  from  north  to  fouth,  till  at 
length  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  in  N.  lat.  150  50'. 
This  great  river  feparates  the  country  of  the  Negroes  from 
the  Moors  of  Sahara,  or  the  Defert,  ftretching  by  a number 
of  windings  to  a prodigious  length,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  this  river  is  attributed  to  the  fpace  palled 
through  by  fo  large  a body  of  water,  confined  within  fo 
narrow  a channel ; the  mouth  of  it  being  no  more  than  a 
mile  and  a half  over,  and  that  ehoaked  up  with  fand,  called 
a bar,  which  renders  the  paffage  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous.  This  bar  is  doubly  dangerous,  on  account  not 
only  of  the  fhallownefs  of  the  water  at  all  times,  but  the 
fhifting  of  the  bar,  and  the  change  of  its  fituation  after 
floods  and  heavy  rains,  by  which  the  channels  are  loft,  and 
new  foundings  requifite  to  difcover  them  ; indeed  the  Sene- 
gal would  be  quite  Ihut  up,  but  for  one  channel  of  200 
toifes  in  breadth,  and  two  fathoms  depth,  which  has  long 
kept  its  fituation  immoveable,  amidft  the  floods  and  over- 
flowings of  the  river.  This  bar  prevents  ftiips  of  500 
tons  from  entering  the  river,  and  mooring  under  the  fort  ; 
an  inconvenience  that  obliged  the  French  company  to  keep 
a vefl'el  conftantly  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  keep  an  account  of  the  foundings.  The 
moft  commodious  time  of  the  year  for  croffing  the  bar,  is 
from  the  month  of  January  till  Auguft,  the  winds  being 
then  variable,  the  river  fmooth,  and  the  bar  fixed  till  the 
enfuing  rainy  feafon,  when  the  prodigious  fwell  of  the 
river,  and  fouth-weft  winds,  oppofed  to  its  rapid  courfe, 
raife  waves  of  fo  prodigious  height  at  the  bar,  that  their 
claffiing  refembles  the  fhock  of  mountains,  and  fo  furious, 
as  to  dalh  in  pieces  the  ftouteft  (hip.  After  croffing  the 
bar,  it  becomes  a beautiful,  fmooth,  and  gently  gliding 
river,  at  four  fathoms  depth.  In  advancing  three  miles 
higher,  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  is  clothed  with  a 
beautiful  verdure,  the  trees  in  perpetual  bloom,  than  which 
nothing  can  fonn  a more  agreeable  contrail  to  the  dry, 
fandy,  and  barren  points  of  land,  that  firft  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  fhipping.  All  around  it  lie  a great  number  of 
illands,  pleafantly  ftocked  with  trees,  fruits,  herbage,  and 
birds,  but  appropriated  to  no  ufe,  except  the  ifland  of 
Senegal. 

Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river,  accord- 
ing to  the  obfervations  and  refults  of  M.  D’Anville  and  M. 
Fleurieu,  is  placed  in  lat.  i6°5'  (by  D’Anville),  long.  160  8' 
by  Fleurieu  : and  Cape  Verd  in  lat.  14°  48',  long.  170  34' 
W.  of  Greenwich.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  river  of 
Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were  left  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  French,  who  had  extended  their  factories  above  yoo 
miles  from  the  ftiore.  In  1784  was  founded  the  company 
of  the  gum  of  Senegal,  which  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege 
of  trading  in  gum,  flaves,  gold-dull,  ivory,  wax,  and  other 
produdls  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  dependencies,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Goree  was  chofen  as  the  refidence 
of  the  adminiftrators.  In  1791  this  company  was  fuppreffed 
by  the  national  alfembly,  and  the  trade  with  Senegal  was 
declared  free. 

The  Moors  chiefly  gather  the  gum  in  the  three  foreits  of 
10  Sokel, 
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Sokel,  Eliabar,  and  Alfectak,  fituated  on  the  north  of  the 
ifland  St.  Louis.  The  feafon  is  the  month  of  March,  and 
the  confumption  in  Europe  is  eftimated  at  a thoufand  tons, 
each  of  2000  pounds.  In  1788,  different  ports  in  France 
employed  in  this  trade  105  fhips,  the  tonnage  exceeding 
35,000.  The  French  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
according  to  Herbin,  is  Arguin,  a little  lfle  granted  to  the 
company  of  Senegal  in  1727.  A confiderable  trade  in 
gum  was  maintained  with  the  river  St.  Juan,  which  is  not 
far  diffant ; and  by  the  treaty  of  1783  the  Englifh  obtained 
the  right  of  trading  with  this  river.  On  the  river  Senegal 
there  werefeveral  French  fettlements,  particularly  in  the  ifle 
of  St.  Louis  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  is  a great  feat 
of  the  gum  trade.  The  white  population  may  be  about 
400  ; but  in  1801  the  whole,  including  captives,  was  com- 
puted at  10,000. 

Senegal,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  river  fo  called,  about 
one  mile  and  a quarter  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
almofl  half  a mile  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
compofed  of  a bed  of  loofe  fand,  produdtive  of  nothing  but 
what  is  forced  by  art  and  the  richeft  manure,  notwithstand- 
ing which  it  contains  3000  inhabitants,  whofe  principal 
food  is  fifh  and  maize.  This  fort  of  corn  grows  in  great 
plenty  almoft  all  over  the  whole  country.  It  may  feem 
furprifing,  that  a part  of  the  world  fo  very  unhealthy  as 
this,  fhould  yet  be  fo  populous,  but  the  wonder  will  ceafe 
when  we  come  to  underftand,  that  the  greateft  pride  among 
the  men  confifts  in  the  number  of  their  wives  ; fo  that  every 
one  takes  as  many  as  he  is  able  to  maintain  ; fome  fix,  others 
eight,  and  others  twelve  at  a time.  In  the  year  1758,  this 
ifland  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  Britifh  toops,  and 
by  the  peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  N.  lat. 
1 6°  5'. 

SENEGALIA,  or  Senegallus,  in  Ornithology,  the 
Loxia  ajlrill.  See  Loxia.  See  alfo  Fringilla  Senegala. 

SENEKA,  Rattlesnake-root.  This  is  a root  lately 
brought  into  ufe  among  us,  and  which  feems  to  deferve 
very  great  regard.  It  is  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  polygala, 
or  milk-wort,  (fee  Polygala  Senega ,)  diftinguifhed  by 
Gronovius,  in  his  Flora  Virginica,  under  the  name  of  the 
eredt  polygala,  with  a Ample  ftalk,  with  oval  leaves,  pointed  at 
the  end,  and  with  an  eredt  clufter  of  flowers.  We  generally 
call  it  the  rattlefnake-root,  and  the  French,  from  the  place 
whence  it  comes,  Seneka.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennfylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  is  cultivated  in  fome 
of  our  gardens. 

The  root  is  perennial ; the  thicknefs  of  it  is  generally 
about  that  of  a man’s  little  finger.  It  is  four  or  five  inches, 
or  more,  in  length,  and  is  varioufly  contorted  and  twilled, 
and  divides  into  many  branches,  furnilhed  with  fmall  fibres, 
and  with  a membranaceous  rim  running  all  along  it.  It  is 
yellowilh  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within,  very  acrid,  and 
fomewhat  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  has  fomewhat  of  an  aro- 
matic flavour.  From  this  root  arife  numerous  ftalks,  all 
Ample,  and  without  branches  ; fome  lie  on  the  ground, 
others  Hand  eredt.  Thefe  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
when  full  grown.  The  leaves  Hand  alternately  on  the 
ftalks,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  and  perfedtly  like  thofe 
of  our  own  kinds  of  polygala.  - This  root,  which  is 
brought  from  Virginia  in  bales,  each  containing  from  two 
to  four  hundred  weight,  is  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  but 
has  a peculiar  kind  of  fubtile,  pungent,  penetrating  tafte. 
Its  virtue  is  extradted  both  by  water  and  fpirit. 

Dr.  Tennent,  who  brought  over  a large  quantity  of  this 
root  from  America  fome  years  ago,  and  took  great  pains 
to  introduce  it  into  pradtice,  praifes  it  very  largely  as  a 
diuretic,  a diaphoretic,  and  an  alexipharmic,  and  a very 
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powerful  attenuant  and  refolvent.  He  fays  it  will  fome- 
times  vomit  and  purge. 

The  Senegaw  Indians  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans ; they  efteem  it  a fovereign  remedy  againtt  the  bite 
of  the  rattlefnake ; and  Dr.  Tennent  allures  us,  that  he 
faw  two  perfons,  who  had  been  bitten  by  this  creature  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  its  poifon  is  molt  fatal,  perfectly 
reftored  to  health  by  it.  The  powder,  or  a decodtion  of 
the  root,  is  taken  internally  ; and  either  the  powder  or 
cataplafms  made  with  it  applied  to  the  wound. 

He  afterwards  gave  it  in  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  in  all  other  cafes  where  the  blood 
is  infpiffated.  The  effedt  of  this  medicine  was  found  to 
be,  that  it  made  the  fizy  blood  fluid,  (which  is  contradidted 
by  a ftrong  fadt  adduced  by  De  Haen,)  procured  a plenti- 
ful fpitting,  increafed  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  fome- 
times  purged  or  vomited.  If  the  firft  dofes  of  it  provoke 
a vomiting,  it  is  not  at  all  the  worfe,  except  in  cafes  in 
which  the  patient  is  very  weak  ; and  in  fuch  this  effedt  is 
eafily  prevented,  by  giving  fome  of  the  teftaceous  powders 
with  it. 

In  pleurifies  it  is  bell  to  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood, 
before  the  entering  on  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  ; in  other 
cafes  no  precaution  is  required,  but  it  is  to  be  given  in 
powder,  or  tindture,  in  white  wine,  particularly  Madeira 
wine  ; and  the  ordinary  drink,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  fhould 
be  marlhmallow  tea.  Its  good  effedts  in  pleurifies  have 
been  attefted  by  feveral  of  the  French  academicians  and 
others.  But  repeated  bleeding  is  not  to  be  negledled. 

This  medicine  may  be  given  either  in  powder  or  decoc- 
tion, and  combined  with  aromatics,  opium,  or  camphor, 
which  check  its  naufeating  qualities ; but  Dr.  Tennent 
prefers  the  decodtion,  having  obferved  it  to  give  relief 
fooner  than  the  powder  does.  The  dofe  of  the  powder  is 
thirty-five  grains,  and  he  gives  at  once  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  decodtion,  prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  the  root 
bruifed  in  a quart  of  water  to  nearly  the  half.  The  dofe  is 
repeated  every  fix  hours.  He  is  alfo  fond  of  this  root  in 
the  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  and  gout,  in  which  laft  difeafe^ 
he  fays,  he  has  given  it  with  fuccefs.  See  his  Letter  con- 
cerning the  Seneka , or  rattlefnake-root.  The  extradl  of  it 
in  combination  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Brandreth,  of  Liverpool,  to  be  efficacious  in  fome 
cafes  of  lethargy ; and  in  America  the  decodtion  given  in 
divided  dofes,  at  ihort  intervals  till  it  vomits  or  purges,  has 
been  employed  with  feeming  fuccefs  in  croup  ; it  has  alfo 
been  lately  ufed  as  a ftimulating  gargle  in  the  fame  difeafe. 

The  uiual  dofe,  fays  Woodville,  is  from  one  fcruple  to 
two  of  the  powder,  or  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  a decodtion 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a pint. 

Meffrs.  Lemery,  Du  Hamel,  and  Juffieu,  vouch  for  the 
good  effedts  of  the  Seneka-root  in  pleurifies,  and  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Scienc.  1739. 

SENEMBI,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Marcgrave  to 
the  Laccrta  iguana.  See  Lizard. 

SENESCHAL,  Senescallus,  a name  anciently  ufed 
for  a fteward  or  majordomo  ; formed  from  the  German  find, 
houfe  or  family , and  fcalc,  fervant. 

Thus  the  fenefchal  of  a lord,  or  a baron,  is  his  fteward 
or  bailiff,  who  holds  his  courts,  and  manages  his  demefne 
lands  ; and  the  fub-fenefchal,  his  under-fteward. 

High  fenefchal  of  England  is  the  high-tteward  of  Eng- 
land ; high  fenefchal  del  hotel  du  roi,  is  the  fteward  of  the 
king’s  houfehold. 

The  office  of  fenefchal  was  at  all  times  a great  office  5 
but  the  jurifdidtion  of  it  increafed  much,  when  the  grand 
H h 2 jufticiary’f? 
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judiciary's  was  diminilhed ; which  did  not  happen  till  after 
the  deceafe  of  king  Henry  II.  Indeed  thefe  offices  could  not 
poffibly  have  fubfifted  together,  in  the  height  of  their  power  ; 
the  functions  and  dignity  appertaining  to  each  of  them  having 
been  nearly  the  fame.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  of 
fenefchal  was  much  inferior  to  the  other  ; and  the  authority 
of  it  feems  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  at  prefent. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  term  fenefcallus  indifferently  with 
that  of  dapifer  ; whence  we  are  fure  it  fignifies Reward. 

SENESCHALLO  et  marejhallo  quod  non  teneant  placita 
de  liber o tenemento,  in  Law,  a writ  directed  to  the  fteward 
and  marlhal  of  England,  inhibiting  them  to  take  cognizance 
of  an  atlion  in  their  court  that  concerns  freehold. 

SENESINO,  Francesco  Bernardo,  Detto , in  Biogra- 
phy, called  Senefino,  from  being  a native  of  Siena,  one  of  the 
greateft  fingers  and  the  bell  aftor  who  performed  in  Han- 
del’s operas  during  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  efta- 
bliffied  in  the  year  1720,  and  diffolved  in  1729.  He  con- 
tinued finging  in  England  till  the  year  1735  ; but  in  an 
opera  eftablifhed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  oppofition 
to  Handel. 

We  have  converfed  with  feveral  good  judges  of  mufic, 
who  had  been  conftant  in  their  attendance  at  the  operas  of 
thofe  times,  who  always  fpoke  of  Senefino’s  voice,  ftyle  of 
finging,  figure,  and  action,  in  the  higheft  terms  of  admira- 
tion. In  early  youth  his  voice  had  been  a foprano,  but  it 
had  defcended  into  the  fulleft,  moft  melifluous,  and  moil 
flexible  contralto,  that  was  ever  heard  in  this  country.  He 
had  not  more  than  fix  or  feven  notes  in  his  compafs  ; but 
thefe  were  fo  mellow  and  powerful,  and  his  execution  of 
divifions  fo  granito,  or  diftinft,  that,  without  the  rapidity 
of  a bravura  finger,  he  feemed  poffeffed  of  every  folid  and 
lafting  charm  of  a great  performer.  Quantz,  who  heard 
him  at  Drefden  ill  17x9,  gives  him  the  following  charatler. 
“ Francefco  Bernardo,  called  Senefino,  had  a powerful, 
clear,  equal,  and  fweet  contralto  voice,  with  a perfeft  in- 
tonation, and  an  excellent  Ihake  ; his  manner  of  finging 
was  mallerly,  and  his  elocution  unrivalled;  though  he  never 
loaded  adagios  with  too  many  ornaments,  yet  he  delivered 
the  original  and  effential  notes  with  the  utmoft  refinement. 
He  fung  allegros  with  great  fire,  and  marked  rapid  divifions, 
from  the  cheft,  in  an  articulate  and  pleafing  manner  ; his 
countenance  was  well  calculated  for  the  ftage,  and  his 
aftion  was  natural  and  noble  : to  thefe  he  joined  a figure 
that  was  truly  majeftic,  but  more  fuited  to  the  part  of  a 
hero  than  a lover.” 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  fung  no  more 
on  a ftage  ; but  retired  to  Siena,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  built  himfelf  a magnificent  manfion,  called  there 
a palazzo,  and  ended  his  days  in  fplendid  tranquillity. 

SENETOSO,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Sarcena. 

SENEZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Caltellane,  before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  of  Embrun ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Caftellane.  The 
place  contains  768,  and  the  canton  2081  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  4 communes. 

SENFTENBERG,  a town  of  Aultria  ; 3 miles  N.  of 
Stain. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz ; 3 miles  N.  of  Geyerfberg. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  marggravate  of  Meiffen,  containing  about 
300  houfes,  furrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches  ; 32  miles 
N.E.  of  Meiffen.  N.  lat.  510  31'.  E.  long.  140  i'. 

SENGANA,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Mewat 
country ; 95  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi. 


SENGBEST,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Mefghid. 

SENGEN,  or  Sensen,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which 
joins  the  Sanen  river,  near  Laupen,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

SE-NGEN,  or  Sen-guen,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Ouang-fi.  N.  lat.  230  24'.  E.  long.  107°  34'. 

SENGERSHASARA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ghilan  ; 69  miles  N.W.  of  Relhd. 

SE-NGIN,  or  Se-nguen,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Quang-fi  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  King-yuen. 

SENGLEA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  divided  by 
a canal  from  Vittoriofa ; and  containing  about  4000  in- 
habitants. 

SENGMA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Cal- 
bari  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Cape  Formola. 

SENGOA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan  or  Azerbijan  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Tauris  or  Ta- 
breez. 

SENGREEN,  in  Botany.  See  Saxifraga. 

SENGWARDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  lordlhip  of  Kniphaufen  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Jever. 

SENJEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  ths  coaft 
of  Norway.  N.  lat.  69°  15'. 

SEN1GAGLIA.  See  Sinigaglia. 

SENINGHEM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais  ; 9 miles  W.  of  'St.  Omer. 

SENIONITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Konigingratz. 

SENIORE,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Tif- 
felh. 

SENITO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Sibari. 

SENITZ,  a town  of  Hungary ; 25  miles  W.  of  To- 
poltzan. 

SENKE',  a town  of  Thibet  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Toud- 
fong. 

SENLIS,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  before  the  revolu- 
tion the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims  ; polls 
N.E.  of  Paris.  The  place  contains  4312,  and  the  canton 
1 1,690  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  222^  kiliometres,  in 
18  communes.  N.  lat.  490  12'.  E.  long.  2°  40'. 

SENN,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
of  Moful,  on  the  Tigris;  80  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moful. 

SENNA,  or  Sennah,  a moft  romantic  and  fiourifliing 
little  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  fecluded  in 
the  bofom  of  a deep  valley,  well  cultivated  and  interfperfed 
with  orchards  of  peach,  apricot,  pear,  apple,  and  cherry  trees. 
Its  population  amounts  to  about  8000  perfons,  of  which 
number  2000  are  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Nellorians,  who  trade 
to  Mofui,  Bagdad,  and  Ifpahan.  The  Wallea,  who  feldom 
quits  this  place,  refides  in  a fumptuous  palace,  built  on  the 
top  of  a fmall  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  he 
maintains  a degree  of  Hate  and  fplendour  fuperior  to  any 
thing  in  Perfia,  except  at  court.  His  houfe  is  ever  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers,  and  he  always  retains 
about  his  perfon  a body  of  horfe.  The  mountains  to  the 
W.  of  Senna  are  covered  with  forefts  of  oak,  which  pro- 
duce fine  timber  and  abundance  of  gall-nuts.  The  former 
is  made  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  Tab  into  the  Tigris; 
the  latter  is  an  article  of  trade,  and  exported  to  India.  A 
fmall  river  of  the  fame  name  flows  about  one  mile  and  a half 
or  two  miles  from  it.  The  route  from  Tabreez  by  way  of 
Maraga  to  Sennah  is  223  miles  ; that  from  Senna  by  Ker- 
manfhaw  to  Bagdad  is  303  miles ; and  that  from  Senna  to 
Hamadan  is  89  miles. 
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Senna,  in  Botany.  See  Cassia. 

Senna,  Bladder.  See  Coeutea. 

Senna,  Scorpion.  See  Emerus. 

Senna,  in  the  Materia  Mtdica.  See  Sena. 

SENNAAR,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Nubia,  (ituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  Egypt  and  Abyfiima.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  the  whole  country  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
to  thofe  of  Abyffinia,  though  nominally  fubjeft  to  Egypt 
for  the  fake  of  trade,  had  its  own  prince  of  the  race  of 
Beni  Koreilh,  whofe  title  was  Welled  Ageeb,  fon  of  the  good; 
and  he  was  alfo  called  Ali,  or  Mahomet  Welled  Ageeb. 
This  prince  was,  neverthelefs,  only  the  iheikh  of  all  the 
Arabs,  to  whom  they  paid  a tribute  for  the  fupport  of  his 
dignity  and  authority.  The  refidence  of  this  Arab  prince 
was  at  Gerri,  a town  fituated  on  the  ferry  which  leads 
acrofs  the  Nile  to  the  defert  of  Bakiouda,  and  the  road  to 
Dongola  and  Egypt,  joining  the  great  defert  of  Selima.  In 
the  year  1504,  a black  nation,  hitherto  unknown,  inhabit- 
ing the  weftern  banks  of  the  Bahar  El  Abiad,  in  about 
lat.  130,  made  a defcent,  in  a multitude  of  canoes  or  boats, 
upon  the  Arab  provinces,  and  in  a battle  near  Herbagi,  de- 
feated Welled  Ageeb,  and  forced  him  to  a capitulation,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  Arabs  became  tributaries  to  their 
conquerors,  and  Welled  Ageeb  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
place  and  dignity,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  always 
ready  to  ufe  coercion  in  favour  of  the  vi&ors,  in  cafe  any 
of  the  Arabs,  who  were  to  enjoy  their  former  poffeffions 
unmolefled,  refufed  payment ; and  thus  he  became,  as  it 
were,  their  lieutenant.  This  race  of  Negroes  were  called 
in  their  own  country  Shillook.  It  was  in  the  year  1504 
that  Amru,  fon  of  Adelan,  the  firtt  of  their  fovereigns  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  Nile,  founded  this  monarchy,  and  built 
Sennaar,  which  has  ever  iince  been  the  capital.  From  this 
period  to  that  in  which  Bruce  vifited  the  country,  266  years 
hadelapfed,  and  20  kings  had  reigned,  that  is,  from  Amru 
the  firft  to  Ifmain,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  Bruce’s 
being  at  Sennaar.  At  the  ellablilhment  of  this  monarchy, 
the  king,  and  the  whole  nation  of  Shillook,  were  Pagans. 
But  they  were  foon  after  converted  to  Mahometanifm,  for 
the  fake  of  trading  with  Cairo,  and  took  the  name  of 
Funge,  which  they  interpret  fometimes  lords,  or  conquerors, 
and  at  other  times,  free  citizens ; though  Bruce  fays,  that 
titles  and  dignities  are  under-valued,  and  that  flavery  in  Ser.- 
naar  is  the  only  true  nobility.  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  a lilt 
of  the  kings,  with  their  names  and  the  years  of  their  reign, 
from  1504  to  1772.  Upon  the  death  of  a king  of  Sennaar, 
his  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  by  right  ; and  immediately  after- 
wards, as  many  of  the  brothers  of  the  reigning  prince  as  can 
be  apprehended  are  put  to  death.  This  pra&ice  of  mur- 
dering all  the  collaterals  of  the  royal  family  is  fimilar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  Abyfiinia,  of  confining  the  princes 
all  their  lives  upon  a mountain.  In  Sennaar,  as  is  alfo  the 
cafe  in  Abyffinia,  women  do  not  fucceed  to  fovereignty. 
The  royal  family  were  originally  Negroes,  and  remain  fo 
ftill,  when  their  mothers  have  been,  black  like  themfelves ; 
but  when  the  king  has  happened  to  marry  an  Arab  woman, 
as  he  often  does,  the  black  colour  of  the  father  cedes  to 
the  white  of  the  mother,  and  the  child  is  white.  In  and 
near  the  metropolis  of  Sennaar  there  is  a conftant  mortality 
among  the  children,  fo  that  the  people  would  probably  be 
extindi,  if  they  were  not  fupplied  by  a number  of  Haves, 
brought  from  all  the  different  countries  to  the  fouthward. 
Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  climate  mult  have  under- 
gone a ftrange  revolution,  as  Sennaar  is  but  a fmall  diltance 
from  the  territory  where  the  ancients  placed  the  Macrobii, 
fo  called  from  the  remarkable  length  of  their  lives.  Al- 


though thefe  people  are  Mahometans,  they  are  fo  brutal 
with  regard  to  their  women,  that  they  fell  their  Haves  after 
having  lived  with  them,  and  even  after  having  had  children 
by  them.  The  king  himfelf,  it  is  faid,  is  often  guilty  of 
this  unnatural  practice,  utterly  unknown  in  any  other  Ma- 
hometan country.  Once  in  his  reign  the  king  is  obliged, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  plow  and  low  a piece  of  land.  From 
this  operation  he  is  called  Baady,  the  countryman  or  pea- 
fant ; and  this  name  is  common  to  the  whole  race  of  kings, 
as  Casfar  was  among  the  Romans. 

No  horfe,  mule,  afs,  or  any  beaft  of  burden,  will  breed 
or  even  live  at  Sennaar,  or  many  miles  about  it.  Poultry 
does  not  live  there.  Neither  dog  nor  cat,  fheep  nor  bul- 
lock, can  be  preferved  there  for  a feafon.  All  of  them 
muff  be  removed  every  half  year  to  the  lands.  Though 
all  poflible  care  be  taken  of  them,  they  die  in  every  place 
where  the  fat  earth  is  about  the  town  during  the  firft 
feafon  of  the  rains.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  foil  of 
Sennaar  is  very  unfavourable  both  to  man  and  beaft,  and 
particularly  adverfe  to  their  propagation.  This  circum- 
ftance  is  afenbed  by  Bruce  to  fome  noxious  quality  of  the 
fat  earth ; for  this  noxious  quality  is  not  known  in  the 
fands.  Aira,  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Sennaar, 
which  has  no  water  near  it  but  the  Nile,  furrounded  with 
white  barren  fand,  agrees  perfeftly  with  all  animals.  Never- 
thelefs this  foil  contributes  very  abundantly  to  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  man  and  beaft.  It  is  faid  to  render  300  for  1 : 
though  this  mull  be  an  exaggeration  ; it  is  fown  with 
dora  or  millet,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 
The  fait  ufed  at  Sennaar  is  wholly  extracted  from  the  earth 
about  it,  efpecially  at  Halfaia,  in  lat.  150  45'  54".  E.  long. 
32°  49'  15",  fo  ftrongly  is  the  foil  impregnated  with  this 
ufeful  follil.  Halfaia  is  a large,  handfome,  and  pleafant 
town,  though  built  with  clay.  The  houfes  are  terrafled  at 
the  tops.  This  town  is  the  limit  of  the  rains,  and  is  fitu- 
ated upon  a large  circular  peninfula,  i unrounded,  by  the  Nile 
from  S.W.  to  N W.  about  half  a mile  from  the  river.  It 
confifts  of  about  300  houfes,  and  derives  its  principal  gain 
from  a manufacture  of  very  coarfe  cotton  cloth,  called 
Deinour,  which  ferves  for  lmall  money  through  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Atbara.  The  people  here  eat' cats,  and  alfo 
the  river-horfe  and  the  crocodile,  which  are  very  plentiful. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Sennaar,  nearly  to  the  N.W.  is 
a collection  of  villages  called  Shaddly,  from  a great  faint, 
who  in  his  time  directed  large  pits  to  be  dug,  and  plaltered 
clofely  within  with  clay,  into  which  a quantity  of  grain  was 
put  when  it  was  at  the  cheapeft,  and  thefe  were  covered  up, 
and  plaftered  again  at  the  top,  which  they  call  fealing,  and 
the  hole  itfelf  matamore.  Thefe  matamores  are  in  gieat 
number  all  over  the  plain,  and,  on  any  profpeCt  of  corn 
growing  dearer,  they  are  opened,  and  corn  fold  at  a low 
price  both  to  the  town  and  country. 

To  the  north  of  Shaddly,  about  twenty-four  miles,  is 
another  foundation  of  this  fort,  called  Wed  Aboud,  ftill 
greater  than  Shaddly.  Upon  thefe  two  charities  the  chief 
fubfiftence  of  the  Arabs  depends  ; for  as  there  is  continual 
war  among  thefe  people,  and  their  violence  being  always 
directed  againft  the  crops  rather  than  the  perfons  of  their 
enemies,  the  deftruCtion  of  each  tribe  would  follow  the 
lofs  of  its  harveft,  was  it  not  for  the  extraordinary  fupplies 
furniftied  at  fuch  times  by  thefe  granaries. 

The  fmall  villages  of  foldiers  are  fcattered  up  and  down 
through  this  immenfe  plain  to  watch  the  grain  that  is  fown, 
which  is  dora  only,  and  it  is  faid  that  here  the  ground  will 
produce  no  other  grain.  Prodigious  excavations  are  made 
at  proper  diftances,  which  fill  with  water  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon, and  are  a great  relief  to  the  Arabs  in  their  palfage  be- 
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tween  the  cultivated  country  and  the  fands.  The  fly,  that 
inexorable  perfecutor  of  the  Arabs,  never  purfues  them  to 
the  north  of  Shaddly.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumftance 
was  what,  perhaps,  determined  the  firft  builders  of  Sennaar 
to  place  their  capital  here  ; this  too,  probably,  induced  the 
two  faints,  Shaddly  and  Wed  Aboud,  to  make  here  thefe 
vaft  excavations  for  corn  and  water.  This  is  the  firft  reft- 
ing-place  the  Arabs  find,  where,  having  all  things  neceffary 
for  fubfiftence,  they  can  at  leifure  tranfadf  their  affairs  with 
government. 

To  the  weftward  of  Shaddly  and  Aboud,  as  far  as  the 
river  Abiad,  or  El-aice,  the  country  is  full  of  trees,  which 
make  it  a favourite  ftation  for  camels.  As  Shaddly  is  not 
above  three  hours  ride  on  horfeback  from  Sennaar,  there 
could  not  be  chofen  a fituation  more  convenient  for  levying 
the  tribute ; for  though  Gerri,  from  the  favourable  fitua- 
tion of  the  ground,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  juft 
on  the  extremity  of  the  rains,  was  a place  properly  chofen 
for  this  purpofe  by  the  Arab  prince  before  the  conqueft  of 
the  Funge,  (for  his  troops  there  cut  them  off,  either  from 
the  fands,  or  the  fertile  country,  as  he  pleafed),  yet  many 
of  them  might  have  remained  behind  at  Shaddly,  and  to  the 
weftward,  free  from  the  terror  of  the  fly,  and  confequently 
without  any  neceflity  of  advancing  fo  far  north  as  Gerri, 
and  there  fubjecting  themfelves  to  contribution. 

In  this  extenfive  plain,  near  Shaddly,  arife  two  moun- 
tainous diftri&s,  the  one  called  Jibbel  Moia,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Water,  which  is  a ridge  of  confiderable  hills  nearly 
of  the  fame  height,  clofely  united ; and  the  other  Jibbel 
Segud,  or  the  Gold  Mountain,  a broken  ridge  compofed  of 
parts,  fome  high  and  fome  low,  without  any  regular  form. 
Both  thefe  enjoy  a fine  climate,  and  are  full  of  inhabitants, 
but  of  no  confiderable  extent.  They  ferve  for  a protection 
to  the  Daheera,  or  farms  .of  Shaddly  and  Wed  Aboud. 
They  are  alfo  fortreffes  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs,  to  detain 
and  force  them  to  payment  in  their  flight  from  the  cultivated 
country  and  rains  to  the  dry  lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of 
thefe  diftriCts  is  governed  by  the  defcendant  of  their  ancient 
and  native  princes,  who  long  refitted  all  the  power  of  the 
Arabs,  having  both  horfe  and  foot.  They  continued  to  be 
Pagans  till  the  conqueft  of  the  Funge.  Bloody  and  un- 
natural facrifices  were  faid  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  thefe 
mountainous  ftates,  with  horrid  circumftances  of  cruelty, 
till  Abdelcader,  fon  of  Amru,  the  third  of  the  kings  of 
Sennaar,  about  the  year  1554,  befieged  firft  the  one  and 
then  the  other  of  thefe  princes  in  their  mountain,  and  forced 
them  to  furrender ; and,  having  fattened  a chain  of  gold  to 
each  of  their  ears,  he  expofed  them  in  the  public  market- 
place at  Sennaar  in  that  fituation,  and  fold  them  to  the 
higheft  bidder,  at  the  vile  price  of  fomething  like  a farthing 
each.  After  this  degradation,  being  circumcifed,  and  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  religion,  they  were  reftored  each 
to  their  government,  as  flaves  of  Sennaar,  upon  very  eafy 
conditions  of  tribute,  and  have  been  faithful  ever  fince. 

Nothing  is  more  pleafant  than  the  country  around  Sen- 
naar, in  the  end  of  Auguft  and  beginning  of  September,  I 
mean,  (fays  Bruce)  fo  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned  ; inftead  of 
that  barren,  bare  watte,  which  it  appeared  on  our  arrival  in 
May,  the  corn  now  fprung  up,  and  covering  the  ground,  made 
the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a level,  green  land, 
interfperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water,  and  ornamented  at 
certain  intervals  with  groups  of  villages,  the  conical  tops  of 
the  houfes  prefenting,  at  a diftance,  the  appearance  of  fmall 
encampments.  Through  this  immenfe,  extenfive  plain,  winds 
the  Nile,  a delightful  river  there,  above  a mile  broad,  full 
to  the  very  brim,  but  never  overflowing.  Every  where  on 
thefe  banks  are  feen  numerous  herds  of  the  moft  beautiful 


cattle  of  various  kinds,  the  tribute  recently  extorted  from 
the  Arabs,  who,  freed  from  all  their  vexations,  return  home 
with  the  remainder,  of  their  flocks  in  peace,  at  as  great  a 
diftance  from  the  town,  country,  and  their  oppreffors,  as 
they  poflibly  can. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  refemble  the  plea- 
fanteft  parts  of  Holland  in  the  fummer  feafon  ; but  foon 
after,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  fun  exerts  his  utmoft 
influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the  leaves  to  turn  yel- 
low and  to  rot,  the  lakes  to  putrefy,  fmell,  and  be  full  of 
vermin,  all  this  beauty  fuddenly  difappears  ; bare,  fcorched 
Nubia  returns,  and  all  its  terrors  of  poifonous  winds  and 
moving  fands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  fultry  blafts, 
which  are  followed  hy  a troop  of  terrible  attendants, 
epilepfies,  apoplexies,  violent  fevers,  obftinate  agues,  and 
lingering,  painful  dyfenteries,  ttill  more  obftinate  and 
mortal. 

War  and  treafon  feem  to  be  the  only  employment  of  this 
horrid  people,  whom  heaven  has  feparated,  by  almoft  im- 
paffable  deferts,  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  confining  them 
to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them  earneft  in  time 
(as  Mr.  Bruce  forebodes)  of  the  only  other  worfe  which  he 
has  referved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter. 

The  drefs  of  Sennaar  is  very  fimple.  It  confifts  of  a long 
fhirt  of  blue  Surat  cloth  called  Marowty,  which  covers 
them  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  down  to  their  feet, 
but  does  not  conceal  the  neck  itfelf ; and  this  is  the  only 
difference  between  the  men’s  and  the  women’s  drefs ; that 
of  the  women  covers  their  neck  altogether,  being  buttoned 
like  ours.  The  men  have  fometimes  a fafli  tied  about  their 
middle ; and  both  men  and  women  go  bare-footed  in  the 
houfe,  even  thofe  of  the  better  fort  of  people.  Their  floors 
are  covered  with  Perfian  carpets,  efpecially  the  women’s 
apartments.  In  fair  weather,  they  wear  fandals ; and  with- 
out doors  they  ufe  a kind  of  wooden  patten,  very  neatly 
ornamented  with  (hells.  In  the  greateft  heat  at  noon,  they 
order  buckets  of  water  to  be  thrown  upon  them  inftead  of 
bathing.  Both  men  and  women  anoint  themfelves,  at  leaft 
once  a day,  with  camels’  greafe  mixed  with  civet,  which 
they  imagine  foftens  their  fkin,  and  preferves  them  from  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  the 
fmalleft  pimple  in  any  vifible  part  of  their  body  keeps  them 
in  the  houfe  till  it  difappears  : for  the  fame  reafon,  though 
they  have  a clean  fhirt  every  day,  they  ufe  one  dipt  in 
greafe  to  lie  in  all  night,  as  they  have  no  covering  but  this, 
and  lie  upon  a bull’s  hide,  tanned,  and  very  much  foftened 
by  this  conttant  greafing,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  cool, 
though  it  occafions  a fmell  that  no  walhing  can  free  them 
from. 

The  principal  diet  of  the  poorer  fort  is  millet,  made  into 
bread  or  flour.  The  rich  make  a pudding  of  this,  toafting 
the  flour  before  the  fire,  and  pouring  milk  and  butter  into 
it ; befides  which,  they  eat  beef,  partly  roafted  and  partly 
raw.  Their  horned  cattle  are  the  largeft  and  fatteft  in  the 
world,  and  are  exceedingly  fine ; but  the  common  meat 
fold  in  the  market  is  camel’s  flefh.  The  liver  of  the  animal, 
and  the  fpare  rib,  are  always  eaten  raw  through  the  whole 
country.  Bruce  never  faw  one  inftance  where  it  was  drefied 
with  fire  ; it  is  not  then  true  that  eating  raw  flefh  is  peculiar 
to  Abyfiinia  ; it  is  praftifed  in  this  inftance  of  camels’  flefh 
in  all  the  black  countries  to  the  weftward. 

Hogs’  flefh  is  not  fold  in  the  market ; but  all  the  people 
of  Sennaar  eat  it  publicly : men  in  office,  who  pretend  to 
be  Mahometans,  eat  theirs  in  fecret. 

There  are  three  principal  governments  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar.  The  firft  is  at  El-aice,  the  capital  of  that  coun- 
try, from  which  the  Shillook  came,  The  Bahar  el  Abiad 
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fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  territory,  and,  divided  into  a quan- 
tity of  fmall  channels,  (whether  by  art  or  nature  we  know 
not,)  fiu-rounds  a number  of  little  iflands,  upon  each  of 
which  is  a village,  and  this  colle&ion  of  villages  is  called 
the  town  of  El-aice.  The  inhabitants  are  all  fifhermen, 
and  have  a number  of  boats,  like  canoes,  in  which  they  fail 
up  and  down  to  the  catarafts.  With  incredible  fleets  of 
thefe  their  invafion  was  made  when  they  undertook  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  not  the  fmalleft  warning  of  the 
attempt.  They  had,  at  that  time,  no  weapons  of  iron  : 
their  fwords  and  lances  were  of  a hard  wood  called  Dengui- 
Sibber.  It  mufl  be  a relation  of  the  Mek  of  Sennaar  that 
commands  at  El-aice  ; and  he  is  never  fuffered  to  leave  that 
poll,  or  come  to  Sennaar. 

The  fecond  government,  next  to  this  in  importance,  is 
Kordofan.  The  revenue  confifts  chiefly  in  flaves  procured 
from  Dyre  and  Tegla.  It  feems  this  fituation  is  the  mofl 
convenient  for  invading  thefe  mountains,  either  from  its 
having  water  in  the  way,  or  from  fome  other  circumftance 
that  is  not  known.  Mahomet  Abou  Kalec  had  this  govern- 
ment, and  with  him  about  1000  black  horfe,  armed  with 
coats  of  mail,  with  whom  he  maintained  himfelf  at  this  time 
independent  of  the  king.  It  is  a frontier  neareft  to  Dar- 
Fowr,  a black  ftate  ftill  more  barbarous,  if  poflible,  than 
Sennaar,  and  by  them  it  often  has  been  taken  from  Sennaar, 
and  again  retaken. 

The  third  government  is  Fazuclo,  bounded  by  the  river 
El-aice  on  the  weft,  and  the  Nile  on  the  eafl,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Fazuclo,  where  are  the  great  catara&s,  on  the 
fouth.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  large  chain  of  mountains  of 
Dyre  and  Tegla,  which  reach  fo  far  weftward  into  the  con- 
tinent, from  whence  comes  the  chief  fupply  both  of  gold 
and  flaves  which  cor.ftitute  the  riches  of  this  country  ; for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  revenue  of  Fazuclo  is  gold ; and 
the  perfon  that  commands  it  is  not  a Funge,  but  the  fame 
native  prince  from  whom  the  army  of  Sennaar  conquered  it. 
This  feems  to  be  a very  remarkable  piece  of  policy  in  this 
barbarous  nation,  which  mult  have  fucceeded,  as  they  con- 
ftantly  adhere  to  it,  of  making  the  prince  of  the  date  they 
have  conquered  their  lieutenant  in  the  government  of  his 
own  country  afterwards.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  Dongola, 
whofe  Mek  they  continue  ; alfo  with  Wed  Ageeb,  prince 
of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  fubdued  ; and  fuch  was  the  cafe 
with  Fazuclo,  Wed  Aboud,  Jibbel  Moia,  and  other  petty 
dates,  all  of  which  they  conquered,  but  did  not  change 
their  prince. 

The  forces  at  Sennaar,  immediately  around  the  capital, 
confid  of  about  14,000  Nuba,  who  flght  naked,  having  no 
other  armour  but  a fhort  javelin  and  a round  fhield,  very 
bad  troops,  as  Bruce  fuppofes  ; about  1800  horfe,  all  black, 
mounted  by  black  flaves,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and 
without  any  other  weapon  but  a broad  Sclavonian  fword. 
Thefe,  he  fuppofes,  by  the  weight  and  power  of  man  and 
horfe,  would  bear  down,  or  break  through  double  the  num- 
ber of  any  other  troops  in  the  world : nobody,  that  has 
not  feen  this  cavalry,  can  have  any  idea  to  what  perfeftion 
the  horfe  rifes  here.  The  Mek  has  not  one  mufket  in  his 
whole  army.  Beddes  thefe  horfe,  there  is  a great,  but  un- 
certain number  of  Arabs,  who  pay  their  tribute  immediately 
to  the  Mek  and  to  the  great  men  in  government,  and  live 
under  their  protection  clofe  by,  the  town,  and  thereby  have 
the  advantage  of  trading  with  it,  of  fupplying  it  with  pro- 
vifions,  and,  no  doubt,  muft'eontribute  in  part,  to  its  ftrength 
and  defence  in  time  of  need. 

The  difeafes  of  Sennaar  are  the  dyfentery,  or  bloody  flux, 
fatal  in  proportion  as  it  begins  with  the  firit  of  the  rains,  or 
the  end  of  them,  and  return  of  the  fair  weather.  Intermit. 


ting  fevers  accompany  this  complaint  very  frequently,  which 
often  ends  in  them.  Bark  is  a fovereign  remedy  in  this 
country,  and  feems  to  be  by  fo  much  the  furer,  that  it 
purges  on  taking  the  firll  dofe,  and  this  it  does  almoil  with- 
out exception.  Epilepfies  and  fchirrous  livers  are  likewife 
very  frequent,  owing,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  their  defeating  or 
diminifliing  perfpiration,  or  Hopping  the  pores  by  conftant 
un&ion,  as  alfo  by  the  quantity  of  water  they  deluge  them- 
felves  with  at  the  time  they  are  hotteft. 

The  elephantiafis,  fo  common  in  Abyfiinia,  is  not  known 
here.  The  fmall-pox  is  a difeafe  not  endemial  in  the  coun- 
try of  Sennaar,  It  is  fometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
without  its  being  known,  notwithilanding  the  conftant  in- 
tercourfe  they  have  with,  and  merchandizes  they  bring  from 
Arabia.  It  is  likewife  faid  this  difeafe  never  broke  out  in 
Sennaar,  unlefs  in  the  rainy  feafon.  However,  when  it 
comes,  it  fweeps  away  a vail  proportion  of  thofe  that  are 
infefted  : the  women,  both  blacks  and  Arabs,  thofe  of  the 
former  that  live  in  plains,  like  the  Shillook,  or  inhabitants 
of  El-aice,  thofe  of  the  Nuba  and  Cuba,  that  live  in  moun- 
tains, all  the  various  fpecies  of  flaves  that  come  from  Dyre 
and  Tegla,  from  time  immemorial  have  known  a fpecies  of 
inoculation  which  they  call  Tifhteree  el  Jidderee,  or,  “ the 
buying  of  the  fmall-pox.”  The  women  are  the  conduftors 
of  this  operation  in  the  faireft  and  drieft  feafon  of  the  year, 
but  never  at  other  times.  Upon  the  firft  hearing  of  the 
fmall-pox  any  where,  thefe  people  go  to  the  infefted  place, 
and,  wrapping  a fillet  of  cotton  cloth  about  the  arm  of 
the  perfon  infefted,  they  let  it  remain  there  till  they  bargain 
with  the  mother  how  many  fhe  is  to  fell  them.  It  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  terms  be  difeuffed  judicially,  and  that  the  bar- 
gain be  not  made  collufively  or  gratuitoufly,  but  that  one 
piece  of  filver,  or  more,  be  paid  for  the  number.  This 
being  concluded,  they  go  home,  and  tie  the  fillet  about 
their  own  child’s  arm  ; certain,  as  they  fay,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  child  infedfed  is  to  do  well,  and  not  to 
have  one  more  than  the  number  of  puftules  that  were 
agreed  and  paid  for.  There  is  no  example,  as  far  as  Bruce 
could  learn,  either  here  or  in  Abyfiinia,  of  this  difeafe 
returning,  that  is,  attacking  any  one  perfon  more  than 
once. 

The  trade  of  Sennaar  is  not  great ; they  have  no  manu- 
factures, but  the  principal  article  of  confumption  is  blue 
cotton  cloth  from  Surat.  Formerly,  when  the  ways  were 
open,  and  merchants  went  in  caravans  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  to  Sennaar  from  Jidda, 
and  then  difperfed  over  the  black  country.  The  return 
was  made  in  gold,  in  powder  called  Tibbar,  civet,  rhinoce- 
ros’s horns,  ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  and,  above  all,  in  flaves 
or  glafs,  more  of  which  was  exported  from  Sennaar  than  ail 
the  eaft  of  Africa  together.  But  this  trade  is  almoft  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  is  that  of  the  gold  and  ivory.  However,  the 
gold  ftill  keeps  up  its  reputation  of  being  the  pureft  and 
beft  in  Africa,  and  therefore  bought  at  Mocha  to  be  car- 
ried to  India,  where  it  all  at  laft  centers.  If  the  wakea  of 
Abyffinian  gold  fells  at  16  patakas,  the  Sennaar  gold  fells 
at  the  fame  place  for  22  patakas.  The  ivory  fells  at  i^oz. 
per  rotol  at  Cairo,  which  is  about  25  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  rotol  of  Mocha.  Men-flaves,  at  a medium,  may  be 
about  a wakea  per  head  at  Sennaar.  There  are  women, 
however,  who  fell  for  13  or  14  wakeas.  What  their  pecu- 
liar excellencies  may  be,  which  fo  far  alters  the  price, 
Bruce  could  not  tell,  only  they  are  preferred  by  rich  peo- 
ple, both  Turks  and  Moors,  to  the  Arab,  Circafiian,  and 
Georgian  women,  during  the  warm  months  in  fummer. 

The  Daveina  Arabs,  who  are  great  hunters,  carry  the 
ivory  to  Abyflinia,  where  they  are  not  in  fear.  But  no 
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caravan  comes  now  from  Sudan  (Nigritia)  to  Sennaaf,  nor 
from  Abyffinia  or  Cairo.  The  violence  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  faithleffnefs  of  the  government  of  Sennaar,  have  fhut 
them  up  on  every  lide  but  that  of  Jidda,  whither  they  go 
once  a -year  by  Suakem. 

The  wakea  of  Sennaar,  by  which  they  fell  gold,  civet, 
fcented'oils,  &c.  confifts  of  xo  drachms ; io  of  thefe  wakeas 
make  a rotol.  This  wakea  at  Sennaar  is  accounted  the 
fame  as  that  of  Mafuah  and  Cairo.  It  is  equal  to  7 
drachms  57  grains  troy  weight. 

1 Rotol  = 10  Wakeas. 

1 Wakea  = 10  Drachms. 

But  there  is  another  wakea  ufed  by  the  merchants  called 
the  Atareys. 

1 Rotol  =12  Wakeas. 

I Wakea  =12  Drachms. 

But  this  is  only  ufed  for  coarfe  goods.  There  is  but  one 
long  meafure  in  Sennaar,  called  the  Draa,  which  is  the 
peek,  or  cubit,  and  is  meafured  from  the  centre  of  the 
elbow-joint  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  ancient  cubit  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  holy  fcripture. 
Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  iv. 

Sennaar,  a city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Nile,  and 
clofe  upon  its  banks.  The  ground  on  which  it  ftands  rifes 
juft  enough  to  prevent  the  river  from  entering  the  town, 
even  in  the  height  of  the  inundation,  when  it  comes  to  be 
even  with  the  ftreet.  Poncet  fays,  that  when  he  was  at  this 
city,  his  companion,  father  Brevedent,  a Jefuit,  an  able' 
mathematician,  on  the  21ft  of  March  1699,  determined  the 
latitude  of  Sennaar  to  be  130  4'  N.  the  difference  there- 
fore will  be  about  half  a degree.  The  reader  however  may 
implicitly  rely  upon  the  fituation  given  it  by  Poncet,  being 
the  mean  refult  of  above  fifty  obfeVvations,  made  both  night 
and  day,  on  the  moft  favourable  occafions,  by  a quadrant 
of  three  feet  radius,  and  telefcopes  of  two,  and  fometimes 
of  three  feet  focal  length,  both  reflectors  and  refraftors 
Blade  by  the  belt  mailers. 

The  town  of  Sennaar  is  very  populous,  there  being  in  it 
many  good  houfes  after  the  falhion  of  the  country.  Poncet 
fays,  in  his  time  they  were  all  of  one  ftory  high  ; but  now 
the  great  officers  have  all  houfes  of  two.  They  have  para- 
pet roofs,  which  is  a Angular  conftruftion  ; for  in  other 
places,  within  the  rains,  the  roofs  are  all  conical.  The 
houfes  are  all  built  of  clay,  with  very  little  ftraw  mixed 
with  it,  which  fufficiently  {hews  the  rains  here  mull  be  lefs 
violent  than  to  the  fouthward,  probably  from  the  diftance 
of  the  mountains.  However,  when  Poncet  was  there,  a week 
of  conftant  rain  happened,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  the 
Nile  increafed  violently,  after  loud  thunder,  and  a great 
darknefs  to  the  fouth.  The  whole  ftream  was  covered  with 
wrecks  of  houfes,  canes,  wooden  bowls,  and  platters,  living 
camels  and  cattle,  and  feveral  dead  ones  palled  Sennaar, 
hurried  along  by  the  current  with  great  velocity.  A hysena, 
endeavouring  to  crols  before  the  town,  was  furrounded  and 
killed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  water  got  into  the  houfes 
that  Hand  upon  its  banks,  and,  by  riling  feveral  feet  high, 
the  walls  melted,  being  clay,  which  occafioned  feveral  of 
them  to  fall.  It  feemed,  by  the  floating  wreck  of  houfes 
that  appeared  in  the  ftream,  to  have  deftroyed  a great  many 
villages  to  the  fouthward  towards  Fazuclo. 

It  will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  confidering  the  latitude 
of  Sennaar,  that  the  heats  Ihould  be  exccfiive.  The  ther- 
mometer rifes  in  the  lhade  to  1190.  Neverthelefs,  from  70° 
to  78°  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  air  is  cool ; from  790 


10^92°  temperate  ; at  920  it  begins  to  be  warm.  N.  lat.  130 
34'  36".  E.  long.  330  30'  30".  For  further  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  city  fee  the  preceding  article. 

SENNE,  a river  of  France,  which  enters  the  Demer,  a 
little  below  Malines. 

SENNECEY,  Grand.  See  Senecey. 

SENNE  RAT,  an  illand  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Weft 
Greenland.  N.  lat.  6i°  28'.  W.  long.  470  33k 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  an  able  and 
learned  phyfician,  was  born  at  Breflaw,  in  Silefia,  on  the 
23th  of  November,  1372,  where  his  father  was  a fhoe- 
maker,  and  died  in  his  childhood.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  city,  under  the  direftion  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  was  then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  in 
the  year  1393,  where  he  exhibited  fuch  proofs  of  acutenefs 
of  mind  and  folidity  of  judgment,  that  every  opportunity 
was  afforded  him,  by  vifiting  the  other  celebrated  univerfities 
of  Germany,  efpecially  thofe  of  Leipfic,  Jena,  Francfort 
on  the  Oder,  and  Berlin,  of  cultivating  his  talents.  He 
returned  to  Wittemberg  in  1601,  and  received  the  degree  of 
dodlor  in  September  of  that  year,  and  in  the  fame  month  of 
the  following  year  was  appointed  to  a profefforfhip  of  medi- 
cine. In  this  office  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  were  caU 
culated  to  raife  him  to  a high  reputation,  and  his  luminous 
method  of  teaching  brought  crowds  of  pupils  to  his  lec- 
tures. He  alfo  endeavoured,  by  means  of  various  publi- 
cations with  which  he  enriched  the  profeflion  among  his  con- 
temporaries, to  affiit  them  in  cultivating  the  fcience  of  medi- 
cine. By  thefe  means  his  reputation  became  fo  extenfive, 
that  patients  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  World,  and 
he  refufed  his  affiftance  to  nobody.  He  took  what  was 
offered  for  his  trouble,  but  demanded  nothing,  and  even  re- 
turned to  the  poor  what  they  gave  him.  The  plague  pre- 
vailed feven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while  he  was  profeffor 
there  ; but  he  never  retired,  nor  was  ever  known  to  refufe 
to  vifit  the  pooreft  fick.  George  I.,  eledlor  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  cured  of  a dangerous  illnefs  in  1 626,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary  ; but  with  the  permif- 
fion  to  remain  at  Wittemberg,  that  the  world  might  continue 
to  derive  the  benefit  of  his  public  inftrudtions.  He  was 
three  times  married,  and  had  feven  children  by  his  firit  wife, 
three  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  was  at  length  carried  off 
by  an  attack  of  the  plague,  which  was  raging  in  Wittem- 
berg, in  the  month  of  July  1637,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Sennertus  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  has  been  charac- 
terized, by  fome  critics,  as  a mere  compiler  from  the  works 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  true  that  his  writings  contain  an  epi- 
tome, but,  it  muft  be  added,  a moft  comprehenfive,  clear,  and 
judicious  epitome,  of  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
bians, which  renders  them,  even  at  this  day,  of  confiderable 
value  as  books  of  reference,  and  which  are  highly  creditable, 
confidering  the  age  in  which  they  were  compofed,  to  his 
learning  and  difcrimination.  The  freedom,  indeed,  with 
which  he  impugned  many  of  the  dodtrines  of  the  ancients, 
called  up  many  opponents,  and  led  him  into  much  contro- 
verfy.  He  was  the  firft  to  introduce  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry 
into  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  demonftrated  his 
freedom  from  the  {hackles  of  ancient  opinion,  by  combining 
much  of  the  chemical  with  the  Galenical  dodlrines  ; an  union 
which  the  mere  advocates  of  antiquity  ftrongly  deprecated, 
as  well  as  the  introdudtion  of  chemical  medicines.  His 
treatife  “ De  Confentu  et  Diffenfu  Galenicorum  et  Peripa- 
teticorum  cum  Chymicis,”  1619,  may  be  faid  to  have  intro- 
duced a new  fedt  into  Germany  by  this  union.  His  various 
works  have  been  collected  together,  and  publifhed  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia 
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but  they  were  principally  promulgated  by  him felf  under  the 
following  titles : “ Qusftionum  Medicarum  controverfarum 
Liber  ;”i6o9.  “ Inftitutiones  Medicm,  et  de  Origine  ani- 

marum  in  Rrutis  ;”  1 6 1 1 - “ Epitome  Scientias  Natu- 

ralis  ;”  1618.  “ De  Febribus  Libri  quatuor 1619. 

« De  Scorbuto  Tra&atus|;”  1624.  “ Pradlicae  Medicinae 

Liber  primus ;”  1628.  Five  other  books  of  the  fame  work 
were  fucceffively  publifhed.  e(  Traflatus  de  Arthritide  ;” 
1631.  “ Epitome  Inftitutionum  Medicarum  difputationibus 

2 8 comprehenfa  ;”  1 63 1 . “ Epitome  Inft.  Med.  et  Librorum 
de  Febribus;”  1634.  “ Hypomnemata  phyfica 1635; 

and  one  or  two  fmafl  works  of  lefs  note.  Almoft  all  thefe 
works  have  paffed  through  many  editions  and  tranflations. 
See  Eloy  Di<£l.  Hift.  de  la  Med.  Vita  Dan.  Sennerti,  pre- 
fixed to  his  “ Opera  omnia.” 

SENNIT,  (of  /even  and  knit,)  a fort  of  flat,  braided 
cordage,  formed  by  platting  five  or  feven  rope-yarns  toge- 
ther. This  is  beaten  fmooth  and  flat  with  a hammer, 
and  ferves  to  keep  the  ropes  to  which  it  is  applied  from 
galling.  , 

SENNONE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  coait  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  410  3'.  E. 
long.  xi°. 

SENO,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  N.  part  of  Etruria, 
croffes  the  department  of  the  Amone,  in  Italy,  and  runs 
into  the  S.  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Ferrara  and  the 
Adriatic. 

SENOGU,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  270  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Cafa  Grande. 

SENOMALY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ra- 
konitz  ; 5:  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rakonitz. 

SENONCA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; 43  miles 
W.  of  Cuma. 

SENONCHES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Dreux  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Chateauneuf.  The  place 
contains  1856,  and  the  canton  7541  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  205  kiliametres,  in  12  communes. 

SENONE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Meurte,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Nancy. 

SENONES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Die ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Salem.  The  place  contains 
1589,  and  the  canton  10,997  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
215  kiliometres,  in  19  communes. 

Senones,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tics, who  occupied  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  diocefe  of 
Sens  and  that  of  Auxerre,  according  to  the  ancient  divifions 
of  France.  According  to  Caefar,  they  were  confined  to 
Belgica.  This  author  fays  of  them : “ eft  civitas  in  primis 
firma,  et  magns  apud  Gallos  auftoritatis.” — Alfo,  a peo- 
ple of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cifpadana,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Adriatic  fea.  Their  arrival  in  Italy  may  be  fixed  in  the  year 
before  the  vulgar  era  397.  Having  joined  a leader  named 
Aruns,  who  wifhed  to  avenge  himfelf  of  one  of  the  Leuce- 
mons  in  Etruria,  they  paffed  the  Alps  in  a numerous  body, 
and  traverfed  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po,  where  other 
Gauls  were  already  eftablifhed,  and  arrived  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  in  Umbria,  ltill  occupied  by  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants. They  eftablifhed  themfelves  from  the  Utis  as  far 
as  the  CEfis,  having  the  Adriatic  fea  to  the  N.E.  and  the 
Apennines  to  the  S.W.  After  having  fpent  about  fix  years 
in  forming  their  eftablifhments,  Aruns  conduced  them  to 
Clufium,  to  befiege  that  place,  where  his  wife  and  her  ra= 
vifher  were.  The  Romans,  whofe  mediation  was  refufed, 
took  part  with  the  inhabitants  of  Clufium,  and  joined  the 
troops  of  that  city.  The  Senones  were  indignant,  and  de- 
Vol.  XXXII. 


termined  to  do  themfelves  juftice.  Accordingly  they  marched 
towards  Rome,  and  penetrated  into  the  city,  in  defiance 
of  the  army  that  was  oppofed  to  them.  The  Capitol  made 
a vigorous  refiftance ; till  at  length  Camillus  arrived,  de- 
feated the  Senones,  and  refeued  Rome.  About  100  years 
after  this  expedition  they  engaged  in  a war,  and  were  over- 
powered in  the  year  of  Rome  463,  by  M.  Curius  Gentalus 
and  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.  They  were  afterwards  driven 
from  the  whole  country  which  they  occupied,  from  the  CEfis 
to  the  Rubicon.  A colony  was  fent  into  their  country, 
which  affumed  the  name  of  “ Sena  Gallia.”  Seven  years 
afterwards  they  were  almoft  entirely  exterminated  by  Dola- 
bella. 

SENOPLE.  See  Sinople. 

SENORA,  in  Geography.  See  Sonora. 

SENORIiE,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  banana-tree,  or  mufa  fruflu  breviore. 

SENOSAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Czaflau  ; 20  miles  S. S.W.  of  Czaflau. 

SENOSECZ,  or  Senosetch,  a town  of  Carniola ; 8 
miles  S.W.  of  Cirknitz. 

SENRA,  Senrjea,  or  Serra,  in  Botany , a genus  of 
Cavanilles,  upon  which  different  authors  have  bellowed  the 
above  appellations.  None  of  thefe,  however,  feem  fatif- 
faftory,  for  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  Serrea  would  be  a 
preferable  name  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  We  are  ignorant 
of  its  derivation. — Cavan.  Diff.  2.  83.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
695.  Juff.  274. — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Decandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Malvacea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double,  permanent ; outer  of 
three,  heart-fhaped,  roundifh  leaves  ; inner  very  fmall,  of 
one  leaf,  cloven  half  way  down  into  five  fegments.  Cor. 
of  five  petals,  malvaceous,  tubular.  Stam.  Filaments  com- 
monly ten,  united,  placed  on  the  upper  fuperficies  of  the 
tube ; anthers  kidney-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germen  ovate,  con- 
cealed in  the  tube,  furrounded  by  four  membranes,  or  rather 
by  a fingle  four-toothed  membrane  ; ftyle  fimple,  five-cleft. 
Stigma  globofe.  Peric.  Fruit  ovate,  downy.  Seeds  ten, 
oblong,  kidney-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; outer  of  three  leaves ; inner 
five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Style  five-cleft.  “ Capfule 
five-celled  ?” 

I.  S.  incana.  Cavan.  Difl.  2.  t.  35.  f.  3.  Willd. — Na- 
tive of  Arabia,  oppofite  the  ifland  Socotora.  The  whole 
plant  is  white  with  down,  whence  its  fpecific  name.  Stem 
fcarcely  three  inches  high,  ftiffilh,  folitary.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, fialked,  heart-fhaped,  ovate,  truncated,  terminating 
with  three  notches.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  nearly  fef- 
file,  probably  yellowifh. 

Defcribed  by  Cavanilles  from  a dried  fpecimen,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  appears 
to  be  allied  both  to  Malva  and  Gojfypium. 

SENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  fituate 
on  the  Yonne.  Before  the  revolution  it  w'as  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop,  and  contained  16  parifh  churches,  and  ^abbies 
and  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. 
Sens  was  taken  by  the  Enghlh  ; 24  polls  N.N.W.  of  Dijon. 
The  place  contains  10,600,  and  the  canton  21,847  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  257!  kiliometres,  in  23  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  48°  12'.  E.  long.  3°22f. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 14 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rennes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Louhans. 

SENSABARY,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  N.  of 
Nulfhi. 
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SENSAON,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
near  a mountain  of  the  fame  name  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Tetuan. 

SENSATION,  in  PhySology,  a general  term  denoting 
the  effect  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  impreffions  of  exter- 
nal bodies  on  our  organs  of  fenfe,  by  various  changes  in  the 
internal  organs,  and  by  affedtions  of  any  parts  of  the  body 
which  poffefs  nerves.  The  appropriate  external  objects, 
being  prefented  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  tongue,  or  fkin, 
give  us  the  Filiations  of  which  thofe  parts  are  refpedtively 
the  organs  : hunger  and  third,  naufea  and  ficknefs,  griping, 
fainting,  agitation,  &c.  are  the  refults  of  particular  dates 
of  internal  organs  ; fatigue  is  caufed  by  exertion  of  the 
mufcular  fyftem  ; mechanical  or  chemical  applications  to  any 
parts  poffefling  nerves  caufe  pains  of  all  kinds  ar.d  degrees. 
Thus  feeing,  hearing,  Imelling,  tailing,  and  touching ; 
hunger  and  third,  ficknefs,  fainting,  &c. ; and  all  the 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  effedts  produced  by  external  ob- 
jects adting  on  our  frame,  are  fo  many  modes  of  fenfation, 
fo  many  dates  of  exidence,  accompanied  each  with  a peculiar 
feeling  or  adt  of  confcioufnefs. 

In  the  five  fenfes,  fenfation  requires  a healthy  condition 
of  the  external  organs  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  which 
pafs  between  the  organs  and  the  brain.  The  abfence  of 
either  of  thefe  conditions  dedroys  fenfations  : if  the  optic 
nerve  be  divided  there  is  no  feeing,  although  the  eye  and 
brain  be  healthy  ; if  the  brain  be  compreffed,  the  nerve  and 
the  eye  remaining  unaffedted  ; or  if  the  eye  be  difeafed,  the 
nerve  and  the  brain  being  found,  vifion  is  dedroyed.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  frame  : if 
the  nerves  of  a limb  be  divided,  or  the  brain  be  compreded, 
there  is  no  fenfation  ; a pm  might  be  thrud  into  the  part 
without  being  felt.  The  dependance  of  the  internal  feelings 
on  the  brain  is  not  fo  clearly  made  out  in  every  indance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  phyfiologids  confider  it  as  edablilhed, 
that  fenfation  is  the  fundtion  of  the  nervous  fyitem.  On  this 
fubjedt,  as  well  as  on  the  phenomena  of  fenfation  exhibited 
by  the  brain  and  nerves,  we  refer  to  Brain,  Phyfiology  of 
the , to  Life,  and  Nervous  Syflem. 

As  there  are  fo  many  different  phenomena  included  under 
the  common  term  of  fenfation,  what  is  the  point  in  which 
they  agree  ? What  is  the  charadter  by  which  they  are  all  re- 
cognized as  fenfations  ? It  is  the  feeling  excited,  the  con- 
fcioufnefs of  a new  mode  of  exidence,  the  modification 
which  the  fentient  being  experiences.  Senfation  in  fhort  is 
feeling. 

This  is  the  only  point  in  which  the  various  fenfations  agree ; 
independently  of  this  there  is  little  refemblance,  or  even  ana- 
logy between  them.  Flearing  is  no  more  like  feeing,  and 
either  of  thefe  is  no  more  like  hunger  or  third,  than  a 
mufcle  is  to  a nerve  or  the  Ikin. 

Senfations  may  be  reproduced  without  any  external  ob- 
jedts, by  an  adtive  date  of  the  brain  : thus  in  dreams  we 
pafs  through  feenes,  and  experience  feelings,  which  are  not 
diftinguifhable  from  real  occurrences. 

Senfation,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  a name  given  by  phi- 
lofophers  to  an  adt  of  mind,  which  may  be  didinguiihed  from 
all  others  by  this,  that  it  hath  no  objedt  diftindt  from  the 
adt  itfelf.  Pain  of  every  kind  is  an  uneafy  fenfation.  The 
pain  and  the  feeling,  he  fays,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  cannot  be  disjoined  even  in  imagination.  Pain,  when 
it  is  not  felt,  has  no  exidence.  The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  applied  to  every  other  fenfation.  This  author  adds,  that 
when  we  have  acquired  a diftindt  notion  of  that  fimple  aft 
of  the  mind  called  fenfation,  we  fliall  be  able  the  more 
eafily  to  didinguifh  it  from  every  external  objedt  that 
accompanies  it,  and  from  every  other  adt  of  the  mind  that 
may  be  conjoined  with  it.  Flence  it  is  of  importance,  that 


the  name  of  fenfation  ihould,  in  philosophical  writings,  be 
appropriated  to  figmfy  this  fimple  adt  of  the  mind,  without 
including  any  thing  more  in  its  fignification,  or  being  ap- 
plied to  other  purpofes.  The  word  feeling,  which  fignifies 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  external  objedts  by  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  thing  as  fenfatron  $ in 
which  fenfe  it  has  no  objedl,  the  feeling  and  the  thing  felt 
being  one  and  the  fame.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that 
betwixt  feeling,  taken  in  this  lalt  fenfe,  and  Filiation,  there 
may  be  this  fmall  difference  ; that  fenfation  is  mod  com- 
monly ufed  to  fignify  thofe  feelings  which  refult  from  our 
external  fenfes  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all  our  bodily- 
pains  and  pleafures.  But  there  are  feelings  of  a nobler  na- 
ture, accompanying  our  affections,  our  moral  judgments, 
and  our  determinations  in  matters  of  tade,  to  which  the 
word  fenfation  is  lefs  properly  applied. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  another  place,  obferves,  that  almolt  all  our 
perceptions  have  correfponding  fenfations,  which  condantly 
accompany  them,  and,  on  that  account,  are  very  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  them.  Hence  the  names  of  molt  of  our 
fenfations  become  ambiguous,  and  this  ambiguity  hath 
very  much  perplexed  philofophers.  He  alleges  feveral 
fadts  that  ferve  to  illudrate  and  evince  this  ambiguity,  in  re- 
ference to  the  names  we  have  for  fmells,  tades,  founds,  and 
for  the  various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  names  denote 
both  a fenfation,  and  a quality  perceived  by  means  of  that 
fenfation.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  many  ope- 
rations of  mind  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  which  we 
always  confider  as  one  thing  ; and  yet  they  are  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  made  up  of  feveral  more  fimple  ingredients  ; 
of  which  ingredients  fenfation  very  often  reckons  one.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  our  fenfations  and  feelings  is  prodi- 
gious ; and  the  mod  general  and  important  divilion  of  them 
is  into  the  agreeable,  the  difagreeable,  and  the  indifferent. 

The  preceding  remarks  ferve  to  evince  the  importance  of 
diftinguiffiing  carefully  between  our  fenfations  and  that  per- 
ception of  external  objedts  which  is  conftantly  conjoined 
with  them.  Senfation,  fays  this  author,  taken  by  itfelf,  im- 
plies neither  the  conception  nor  belief  of  any  external  ob- 
jedl. It  fuppofes  a fentient  being,  and  a certain  manner  in 
which  that  being  is  affected,  but  it  fuppofes  no  more.  But 
perception,  in  his  view  of  it,  implies  an  immediate  convic- 
tion and  belief  of  fomething  external ; fomething  different 
both  from  the  mind  that  perceives  and  from  the  adt  of  per- 
ception. Things  fo  different  in  their  nature  ought  to  be 
diltinguifhed  ; but  by  our  conititution  they  are  always  united. 
Every  different  perception  is  conjoined  with  a fenfation  that 
is  proper  to  it.  The  one  is  the  fign,  the  other  the  thing 
fignified.  They  coalefce  in  our  imagination  ; they  are  dig- 
nified by  one  name,  and  are  confidered  as  one  fimple  ope- 
ration. To  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  diftinguifh  between 
them . 

Our  author  elfewhere  obferves,  that  when  certain  impref- 
fions  are  made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  certain 
correfponding  fenfations  are  felt,  and  certain  objedts  are 
both  conceived  and  believed  to  exift.  But  we  can  neither  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  of  any  one  of  thefe  operations,  nor  any  ne- 
ceffary  connection  of  one  with  another. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  in  its  connedtion  with  meta- 
phyfics,  or  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  we  refer  to 
Idea,  Perception,  Mental  Philosophy,  Vibration,  and 
other  terms  of  a fimilar  import,  or  in  any  degree  connedted 
with  them,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  Cyclopaedia. 

SENSBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Bartenland  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Raftenburg.  N. 
lat.  530  44'.  E.  long.  210  if. 

SENSE.  Senses,  in  Phyfiology  and  Anatomy,  the  or- 
gans 


SENSE. 


gans  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  furrounding 
objeCts,  by  which  external  bodies  imprefs  our  frame,  fo  as 
to  communicate  to  us  a knowledge  of  their  properties. 
They  are  five  in  number,  viz.  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  tongue, 
and  fkin  ; for  the  anatomical  and  phyfiological  account  of 
which,  we  refer  to  thefe  articles.  Thefe  are  often  called 
the  external  fenfes  ; while  the  internal  organs,  the  parts  of 
the  brain  which  are  concerned  in  knowing  and  reflecting, 
have  fometimes  been  called  the  internal  fenfes.  See  Mental 
Philosophy. 

Dr.  Hutchefon  gives  us  a more  extenfive  and  philo- 
foplhcal  notion  of  feufe.  On  his  principle,  fenfe  is  defined, 
a power  of  perception,  or  a power  of  perceiving  ideas ; at 
leaft  if  what  is  abfolutely  paflive  may  be  properly  called  a 
power. 

On  fome  occafions,  inftead  of  power,  he  chufes  to  call  it 
a determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  ideas ; and  the  ideas 
thus  perceived,  or  raifed  in  the  mind,  he  calls  fenfations. 

Senfe,  he  confiders,  either  as  natural  or  moral ; and  the 
natural,  either  as  external  or  internal : though  the  diftribu- 
tion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  common  ways  of  conceiving  ; 
for,  in  reality,  they  appear  to  be  all  natural  and  neceflary. 
Some  reafons,  however,  for  the  diftinCtion,  will  be  (hewn 
under  the  feveral  articles  of  it. 

External  fenfes,  then,  are  powers  of  perceiving  ideas, 
upon  the  prefence  of  external  objeCts.  On  fuch  occafions, 
we  find  the  mind  is  merely  paflive,  and  has  not  power  di- 
reCtly  to  prevent  the  perception,  or  idea,  or  to  vary  it  at  its 
reception  ; as  long  as  the  body  is  continued  in  a fiate  fit  to 
be  aCted  upon  by  the  external  objeCt. 

When  two  perceptions  are  entirely  different  from  each 
other,  or  agree  in  nothing  but  the  general  idea  of  fenfation, 
the  powers  of  receiving  thofe  different  perceptions  are  called 
different  fenfes.  Thus,  fe<  'ug  and  hearing  denote  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  receiving',  le  ideas  of  colours  and  founds. 
And  though  colours,  as  well  as  founds,  have  vaft  differences 
amongfl  themfelves ; yet  is  there  a greater  agreement  among 
the  moll  oppofite  colours,  than  between  any  colour  and  a 
found  ; and  hence  all  colours  are  deemed  perceptions  of  the 
fame  fenfe. 

All  the  feveral  fenfes  feem  to  have  their  diftinCt  organs, 
except  feeling,  which  is,  in  fome  degree,  diffufed  over  the 
whole  body.  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  p.  2.  8vo.  1726. 

In  another  place,  the  fame  writer  defines  the  external 
fenfes  to  be  thofe  determinations  of  nature,  by  which  certain 
perceptions  conftantly  arife  in  the  mind,  when  certain  im- 
preflions  are  made  upon  the  organs  of  the  body,  or  motions 
raifed  in  them.  Some  of  thefe  perceptions  are  received  folely 
by  one  fenfe  ; others  may  be  received  by  two  or  more.  Of 
the  former  clafs  are  thefe  five  forts ; viz.  colours,  founds, 
taftes,  fmells,  cold,  or  heat.  Some  ingenious  authors 
reckon  more  : thefe  we  may  call  the  proper  ideas  of  fenfa- 
tion. Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

Internal  fenfes  are  powers  or  determinations  of  the  mind 
to  be  pleafed  with  certain  forms  and  ideas,  which  occur  to 
our  obfervation,  in  objects  perceived  by  the  external  fenfes. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  different  fpecies,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
different  objects  of  pleafure,  viz.  pleafurable  or  beautiful 
forms  of  natural  things,  and  pleafurable  or  beautiful  ac- 
tions, or  characters  of  rational  agents ; whence  the  internal 
fenfes  become  divifible  into  natural  and  moral ; though  what 
others  call  the  internal  natural  fenfe,  our  author  calls  Amply, 
and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  internal  fenfe. 

In  reflecting  on  our  external  fenfes,  we  plainly  fee,  that 
our  perceptions  of  pleafure  and  pain  do  not  depend  direCUy 
on  our  will.  ObjeCts  do  not  pleafe  us,  according  as  we  in- 


cline they  fhould : the  prefence  of  fome  objeCts  necefl'arily 
pleafes  us,  and  the  prefence  of  others  as  necelfanly  difpleafes 
us ; nor  can  we  by  our  will  any  otherwife  procure  pleafure, 
or  avoid  pain,  than  by  procuring  the  former  kind  of  objeCts, 
and  avoiding  the  latter.  By  the  very  frame  of  our  nature, 
the  one  is  made  the  occafion  of  delight,  and  the  other  of  dif- 
fatisfaCtion.  In  effeCt,  our  fenfitive  perceptions  are  plea- 
fant,  and  painful,  immediately,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  cauie  of  this  pleafure  and  pain,  or  of  the  manner  how 
they  excite  it,  or  are  occafions  of  it,  or  without  our  feeing 
to  what  farther  advantage,  or  detriment,  the  ufe  of  fuch 
objeCts  might  tend.  Nor  would  the  moft  accurate  know- 
ledge of  thefe  things  vary  either  the  pleafure,  or  the  pain, 
of  the  perception  : however  it  might  give  a rational  pleafure, 
diftinCt  from  the  fenfible  ; or  might  raife  a diltinct  joy,  from 
profpeCt  of  farther  advantage  in  the  objeCt,  or  another  aver- 
fion,  from  apprehenfion  of  evil.  There  is  fcarcely  any  objeCl 
which  our  minds  are  employed  about,  but  is  conflituted  the 
neceflary  occafion  of  fome  pleafure  or  pain.  Thus,  we  fhalL 
find  ourfelves  pleafed  with  a regular  form,  a piece  of  archi- 
tecture, or  painting,  a compofition  of  notes,  a theorem,  an 
aCtion,  an  affeCtion,  a charaCter  ; and  we  are  confcious,  that 
this  pleafure  naturally  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
idea  then  prefent  to  the  mind,  with  all  its  circumfiances, 
though  fome  of  thofe  ideas  have  nothing  of  what  we  call 
fenfible  perception  in  them ; and  in  thofe  which  have,  the 
pleafure  arifes  from  fome  uniformity,  order,  arrangement, 
and  imitation  ; and  not  from  the  Ample  ideas  of  colour,  or 
found,  or  mode  of  extenfion,  feparately  confidered. 

It  feems  hence  to  follow,  that  when  inltruCtion,  educa- 
tion, or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  raife  any  defire  or  averfion 
towards  an  objeCt ; this  defire,  or  averfion,  is  founded  on 
an  opinion  of  fome  perfection,  or  deficiency,  in  thofe  qua- 
lities, for  perception  of  which  we  have  the  proper  fenfes. 
Thus,  if  beauty  be  defired  by  one  who  has  not  the  fenfe  of 
fight ; the  defire  mult  be  raifed  by  fome  apprehended  regu- 
larity of  figure,  fweetnefs  of  voice,  fmoothnefs,  foftnefs,  or 
fome  other  quality,  perceivable  by  the  other  fenfes,  without 
relation  to  the  ideas  of  colour. 

The  only  pleafure  of  fenfe,  which  our  philofophers  feem 
to  confider,  is  that  which  accompanies  the  fimple  ideas  of 
lenfation  ; but  there  are  vaftly  greater  pleafures  in  thofe 
complex  ideas  of  objeCts,  which  obtain  the  names  of  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious.  The  power,  then,  by  which  we  ra- 
ceive  ideas  of  beauty  and  harmony,  has  all  the  characters  of 
a fenfe.  It  is  no  matter,  whether  we  call  thefe  ideas  of 
beauty  and  harmony,  perceptions  of  the  external  fenfes  of 
feeing  and  hearing,  or  not : we  fltould  rather  choofe  to  call 
thefe  ideas  an  internal  fenfe,  were  it  only  for  the  convenience 
of  diflinguilhing  them  from  other  fenfations  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  which  men  may  have  without  perception  of  beauty 
and  harmony.  Hutchefon’s  Inquiry,  &c.  Preface,  and 
p.  3,  &c.  • 

For  the  general  manner  in  which  our  fenfes  aCt,  or,  more 
properly,  the  manner  in  which  we  become  fenfible,  that  is, 
perceive  external  objeCts,  fee  Sensation. 

For  the  particular  fenfes,  or,  more  properly,  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  we  become  fenfible,  by  the  parti- 
cular organs  of  fenfe,  fee  Hearing,  Seeing,  Smelling, 
&c. 

For  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfe,  miniftering  to  the  feveral 
manners  of  fenfation,  fee  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  &c. 

Pliny  obferves,  that  of  all  the  fenfes,  feeling  and  tailing 
are  thofe  which  man  enjoys  in  the  greateft  perfection.  As 
to  feeing,  he  fays,  he  is  excelled  by  the  eagle,  &c. ; as  to 
fmelling,  by  the  vulture,  &c. ; and  as  to  hearing,  by  the 
mole,  even  when  hid  under  ground. 
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The  fenfes  have  been  fometimes  found  greatly  Iharpened 
and  improved  by  difeafes.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a gentle- 
man, who,  during  a diftemper  he  had  in  his  eyes,  had  his 
organs  of  fight  brought  to  be  fo  fenfible,  that  when  he 
waked  in  the  night,  he  could,  for  a while,  plainly  fee  and 
diftinguifh  colours,  and  other  objefts ; and  the  fame  author 
gives  an  inftance  of  another  perfon,  who,  after  getting  half- 
fuddled  with  claret,  if  he  waked  in  the  night,  could  fee  for 
fome  time  to  read  a moderate  print. 

Grimaldi  tells  us,  that  fome  women  of  Megara  were  able 
by  their  eyes  alone  to  diftinguifh  between  eggs  laid  by 
black  hens,  and  thofe  by  white  ones.  Grimald.  de  Lum. 
& Col. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  N°  312,  we  have  an 
account  of  Dan.  Frafer,  who  continued  deaf  and  dumb  from 
his  birth  to  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age ; when,  upon 
recovering  from  a fever,  he  perceived  an  uneafy  motion  in 
his  brain,  after  which  he  began  to  hear,  and  by  degrees  to 
fpeak. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  fecond  Effay,  fuggelts  a variety  of 
methods,  by  which  our  fenfes  may  be  improved,  as  they 
give  us  information  of  things  that  concern  us.  Our  original 
powers  of  perceiving  objects  by  our  fenfes  admit  of  great 
improvement  by  ufe  and  habit ; but,  befides,  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  our  fenfes  may  be  improved,  or  their 
defeats  remedied  by  art ; as  by  a due  care  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  that  they  be  in  a found  and  natural  Hate  ; by  accurate 
attention  to  the  objedts  of  fenfe ; by  additional  organs  or 
inftruments  contrived  by  art ; and  by  difcovering  the  con- 
nection which  nature  has  eftablifhed  between  the  fenfible 
qualities  of  objedts,  and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

Dr.  Reid  fuggelts,  that  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  has 
been  a common  complaint  among  philolophers,  both  ancient 
and  modern  ; and  this,  he  thinks,  is  founded  on  a common 
error,  to  which  another  has  been  added,  that  our  ufe  of 
reafon  is  to  detedt  the  fallacies  of  fenfe.  In  his  opinion, 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  account  our  fenfes  fallacious, 
than  our  reafon,  our  memory,  or  any  other  faculty  of 
judging  which  nature  hath  given  us.  They  are  all  limited 
and  imperfedt,  but  wifely  fuited  to  the  prefent  condition  of 
man.  We  are  liable  to  error  and  wrong  judgment  in  the 
ufe  of  them  all,  but  as  little  in  the  information  of  fenfe  as  in 
the  dedudlions  of  reafoning ; and  the  errors  we  fall  into, 
with  regard  to  objedfs  of  fenfe,  are  not  corredled  by  reafon, 
but  by  more  accurate  attention  to  the  information  we  may 
receive  by  our  fenfes  themfelves. 

Sense,  Moral , is  a determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  affedfions,  adlions, 
or  charadlers,  of  rational  agents,  which  we  call  good  or 
•virtuous. 

This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty  in  adtions  and  affedtions,  may 
appear  ftrange  at  firft  view  ; fome  of  our  moralifts  them- 
felves are  offended  at  it  in  lord  Shaftefbury,  as  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  deduce  every  approbation,  or  averfion,  from  ra- 
tional views  of  intereff.  Our  gentlemen  of  good  tafte  can 
tell  us  of  a great  many  fenfes,  taftes,  and  relifhes  for  beauty, 
harmony,  imitation  in  painting  and  poetry  ; and  may  we  not 
find,  too,  in  mankind  a relifh  for  a beauty  in  charadlers,  in 
manners  ? The  truth  is,  human  nature  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  left  quite  indifferent  in  the  affair  of  virtue,  to  form  to 
itfelf  obfervations  concerning  the  advantage  or  difadvan- 
tage  of  adlions,  and  accordingly  to  regulate  its  condudl. 
The  weaknefs  of  our  reafon,  and  the  avocations  arifing  from 
the  infirmities  and  neceffities  of  our  nature,  are  fo  great, 
that  very  few  of  mankind  could  have  framed  thofe  long 
dedudlions  of  reafon,  which  may  fhew  fome  adlions  to  be, 
in  the  whole,  advantageous,  and  their  contraries  pernicious. 
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The  Author  oF  nature  has  much  better  furnifhed  us  for  & 
virtuous  condudl  than  our  moralifts  feem  to  imagine ; by 
almofl  as  quick  and  powerful  inftrudlions,  as  we  have  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  bodies  : he  has  made  virtue  a lovely 
form,  to  excite  our  purfuit  of  it ; and  has  given  us  ftrong 
affedtions,  to  be  the  fprings  of  each  virtuous  adtion.  Hut- 
chefon’s  Inquiry,  &c.  ubi  fupra.  Effay  on  the  Nature  and 
Condudl  of  the  Paffions,  p.  5,  &c.  See  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  alfo  Virtue. 

Sense,  Public,  is  defined  by  the  fame  author  to  be  our 
determination  to  be  pleafed  with  the  happinefs  of  others, 
and  to  be  uneafy  at  their  mifery.  This,  he  fays,  is  found 
in  fome  degree  in  all  men,  and  was  fometimes  called  xoi- 
vovoji/xoo-t/im,  or  fenfus  communis,  by  fome  of  the  ancients. 

Sense,  Common,  is  a term  that  has  been  varioufly  ufed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  With  fome  it  has 
been  fynonimous  with  public  fenfe  ; with  others  it  has  de- 
noted prudence  ; in  certain  inftances  it  has  been  confounded 
with  fome  of  the  powers  of  tafte  ; and,  accordingly,  thofe 
who  commit  egregious  blunders  with  regard  to  decorum, 
faying  and  doing  what  is  offenfive  to  their  company,  and 
inconfiftent  with  their  own  charadler,  have  been  charged 
with  a defedl  in  common  fenfe.  Some  men  are  diftinguifhed 
by  an  uncommon  acutenefs  in  difcovering  the  charadlers  of 
others  ; and  this  talent  has  been  fometimes  called  common 
fenfe : fimilar  to  which  is  that  ufe  of  the  term,  which  makes  it 
to  fignify  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  life  which  is  ac- 
quired by  living  in  fociety.  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  3.  lin.  66.  To 
this  meaning  Quintilian  refers,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages 
of  a public  education : “ Senfumipfum  qui  communis  dicitur, 
ubi  difcet,  cum  fe  a congreffu,  qui  non  hominibus  folum, 
fed  mutis  quoque  animalibus  naturalis  eft,  fegregarit 
Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

Dr.  Reid  obferves,  in  his  6th  Effay,  “ of  Common 
Senfe,”  that,  in  common  language,  fenie  always  implies 
judgment,  nor  is  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  fenfe 
peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language  : the  correfponding  words 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  probably  in  all  the  European  languages, 
have  the  fame  latitude.  The  Latin  words  fentere,  Jententia , 
fenfa,  fenfus,  from  the  laft  of  which  the  Englifh  word  fenfe  is 
borrowed,  ex prefs  judgment  or  opinion,  and  are  applied  in- 
differently to  objedls  of  external  fenfe,  of  tafte,  of  morals, 
and  of  underftanding. 

This  is  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Pope  has  given  to  it ; and 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  earl  of  Burlington  he  has  thus  defcanted 
upon  it : 

“ Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brother  peer, 

A certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear  ; 
Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expence, 

And  fomething  previous  ev’n  to  tafte — ’tis  Senfe. 
Good  fenfe,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven  ; 

And  though  no  fcience,  fairly  worth  the  feven  : 

A light,  which  in  yourfelf  you  muft  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.  ” 

Having  (hewn  that  fenfe,  in  its  molt  common,  and  there- 
fore moll  proper  meaning,  fignifies  judgment,  our  author 
infers  that  common  fenfe  fhould  mean  common  judgment  5 
as  it  really  does. 

Lord  Shaftefbury  has  given  to  one  of  his  treatifes  the  title 
of  “ Senfus  Communis  and  he  has  introduced  fome  cri- 
ticifm  upon  this  word  in  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Seneca  : 
after  (hewing  in  his  facetious  manner,  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  criticiim,  and  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  are  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  he 
fums  up  the  whole  in  thefe  words ; “ that  fome  moral  and 
philofophical  truths  are  fo  evident  in  themfelves,  that  it 

would 
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would  be  eafier  to  imagine  half  mankind  run  mad,  and  joined 
precifely  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  folly,  than  to  admit  any 
thing  as  truth,  which  fhould  be  advanced  againft  fuch  natural 
knowledge,  fundamental  reafon,  and  common  fenfe and 
on  taking  leave  he  adds  ; “ and  now,  my  friend,  fhould  you 
find  I had  moralifed  in  any  tolerable  manner,  according  to 
common  fenfe,  and  without  canting,  I fhall  be  fatisfied  with 
my  performance.’*  After  citing  other  numerous  teftimonies 
in  vindication  of  common  fenfe,  as  a principle  of  knowledge, 
our  author  concludes  with  obferving,  that  it  is  abfurd  to 
conceive  that  there  can  be  any  oppofition  between  reafon 
and  common  fenfe.  To  reafon  we  afcribe  two  offices,  or 
two  degrees.  The  firlt  is  to  judge  of  things  felf-evident ; the 
fecond  to  draw  conclufions  that  are  not  felf-evident  from 
thofe  that  are  : the  firft  of  thefe  is  the  province,  and  the 
foie  province,  of  common  fenfe  ; and  therefore  it  coincides 
with  reafon  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  only  another  name  for 
one  branch  or  degree  of  reafon.  The  firft.  is  purely  the  gift 
of  heaven  ; the  fecond  is  learned  by  praftice  and  rules,  when 
the  firlt  is  not  wanting. 

Our  author  further  obferves,  that  the  province  of  com- 
mon fenfe  is  more  extenfive  in  refutation  than  in  confirmation. 
A conciufion  drawn  by  a train  of  juft  reafoning  from  true 
principles,  cannot  poffibly  contradift  any  decifion  of  common 
fenfe,  becaufe  truth  will  always  be  confiftent  with  itfelf. 
Neither  can  fuch  a conciufion  receive  any  confirmation  from 
common  fenfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  within  its  jurifdiftion.  But 
it  is  poffible  that,  by  fetting  out  from  falfe  principles,  or  by 
an  error  in  reafoning,  a man  may  be  led  to  a conciufion  that 
contradifts  the  decifions  of  common  fenfe.  In  this  cafe,  the 
conciufion  is  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  common  fenfe,  though 
the  reafoning  on  which  it  was  grounded  be  not ; and  a man 
of  common  fenfe  may  fairly  rejeft  the  conciufion,  without 
being  able  to  (hew  the  error  of  the  reafoning  that  led  to  it. 

After  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  we  obferve  that  the  term 
common  fenfe  hath  in  modern  times  been  ufed  to  fignify 
that  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  or  com- 
mands belief,  not  by  progreffive  argumentation,  but  by 
an  inftantaneous,  inftin&ive,  and  irrefiitible  impulfe  ; derived 
neither  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature  ; 
a&ing  independently  of  our  will,  whenever  its  objeft  is  pre- 
fented,  according  to  an  eltablifhed  law,  and,  therefore, 
called  fenfe  ; and  afting  in  a fimilar  manner  upon  all,  or  at 
lead  upon  a great  majority  of  mankind,  and,  therefore, 
called  common  fenfe.  The  firft  among  the  moderns  who  took 
notice  of  this  principle  as  one  of  the  fprings  of  our  know- 
ledge, was  Buffier,  a French  philofopher  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, in  a book  entitled  “ Traite  des  Premieres  Veritez 
and  this  dodtrine  hath  lately,  in  our  own  country,  been  illuf- 
trated  and  maintained  by  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  Ofwald,  and 
Campbell. 

In  order  to  evince  that  there  is  a real  and  effential  dif- 
ference between  this  faculty  and  that  of  reafon,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling,  that  the 
energy  of  underftanding,  which  perceives  intuitive  truth, 
is  different  from  that  other  energy  which  unites  a conciufion 
with  a firlt  principle,  by  a gradual  chain  of  intermediate 
relations ; that  we  cannot  difcern  any  neceffary  connection 
between  reafon  and  common  fenfe  ; that  the  one  is  more  in 
our  power  than  the  other  ; the  faculty  of  reafoning  being 
improveable  by  culture,  whereas  common  fenfe,  like  other 
inftinCts,  arrives  at  maturity  with  almoft  no  care  of  ours, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  teach  common  fenfe  to  one  who  wants 
it;  though  this,  like  other  inftin&s,  may  languifh  for  want 
of  exercife  ; and  that  a diftindfion,  fimilar  to  that  which  is 
here  maintained,  is  acknowledged  by  the  vulgar,  whofpeak 
of  mother-wit  as  fomething  different  from  the  deductions  of 


reafon,  and  the  refinements  of  fcience.  AH  found  reafoning, 
it  is  faid,  muft  ultimately  reft  on  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe  ; that  is,  on  principles  intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively 
probable  ; and,  confequently,  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  truth,  to  which  reafon  muft  continually  aft  in 
fubordination.  Thus  the  advocates  for  this  faculty,  as  an 
original  and  diftinCt  power  of  the  human  mind,  affign  to  it 
a very  extenfive  empire,  and  an  authority  that  is  fupreme  and 
abfolute.  And  they  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  fubftitute, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Locke’s  abftraftion,  this  faculty  as  the 
charafiteriftic  of  rationality.  To  this  they  refer  the  evidence 
of  mathematical  truth,  of  external  and  internal  fenfe,  of 
memory,  of  reafoning  from  the  effeCt  to  the  caufe,  of  pro- 
bable or  experimental  reafoning,  of  analogical  reafoning,  of 
faith  in  teftimony,  and,  indeed,  of  all  primary  truths.  To 
common  fenfe,  therefore,  all  truth  muft  be  conformable : 
this,  they  fay,  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftandard.  And 
whatever  contradifts  common  fenfe,  or  is  inconfiftent  with 
that  ftandard,  though  fupported  by  arguments  that  are 
deemed  unanfWerable,  and  by  names  that  are  celebrated  by 
all  the  critics,  academics,  and  potentates  on  earth,  is  not 
truth,  but  falfehood.  In  a word,  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe  are,  in  refpeCt  to  human  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refpeCt  to  mathematics : on 
the  fuppofition  that  thefe  axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all 
mathematical  reafoning  falls  to  the  ground  ; and  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe  are  erroneous 
or  deceitful,  all  truth,  virtue,  and  fcience,  are  vain.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that,  according  to  this  fyftem,  common 
fenfe  is  not  only  the  teft  of  truth,  but  the  ftandard  of  moral 
obligation. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  attack  upon  this  fyftem,  has  charged 
the  abettors  of  it  with  an  unneceffary  innovation  in  the  re- 
ceived ufe  of  a term  ; as  no  perfon  ever  denied  that  there  are 
felf-evident  truths,  and  that  thefe  muft  be  aflumed  as  the 
foundation  of  all  reafoning.  But  they  alfo  recommend  par- 
ticular pofitions  as  axioms,  not  as  being  founded  on  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas, 
which  is  the  great  doClrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  which  makes 
truth  to  depend  upon  the  neceffary  nature  of  things,  to  be 
abfolute,  unchangeable,  and  everiafting  ; but  merely  fome 
unaccountable  inltinCtive  perfuafions,  depending  upon  the 
arbitrary  conftitution  of  our  nature,  which  makes  all  truth 
to  be  a thing  that  is  relative  to  ourfelves  only,  and  confe- 
quently  toLe  infinitely  vague  and  precarious.  This  fyftem, 
he  fays,  admits  of  no  appeal  to  reafon,  properly  confidered, 
which  any  perfon  might  be  at  liberty  to  examine  and  difcufs  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  man  is  taught  to  think  himfelf 
authorized  to  pronounce  decifively  upon  every  queftion, 
according  to  his  prefent  feeling  and  perfuafion  ; under  the 
notion  of  its  being  fomething  original,  inftinftive,  ultimate, 
and  incontrovertible,  though,  if  ftriftly  analyfed,  it  might 
appear  to  be  a mere  prejudice,  the  offspring  of  miftake. 
Some  of  the  maxims  which  they  have  adopted  as  felf-evident 
truths,  and  which  they  have  multiplied  without  neceffity, 
are  fo  far  from  being  felf-evident,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  fober  and  candid  enquirers  after  truth,  they  are  not 
true,  but  capable  of  a fatisfaftory  refutation. 

At  the  fame  time,  fince  no  man  can  pretend  to  any  natural 
right  to  fix  the  principles  of  faith  for  another,  they  teach  un- 
believers, and  by  their  example  authorize  them,  to  rejeft 
the  principles  of  religion  by  the  fame  fummary  and  fuper- 
fieial  procels,  as  what  appear  to  them  to  be,  at  firft  fight, 
too  abfurd  and  ridiculous  to  be  admitted  as  true  and  divine. 

Dr.  Prieftley  apprehends,  that  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  may  attend  even  the  calling  of  that  faculty  by 
which  we  difcern  truth  by  the  name  of  fenfe.  By  this  term, 
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philofophers  in  general  have  denominated  thofe  faculties,  in 
confequence  of  which  we  are  liable  to  feelings  relatively  to 
ourfelves  only,  and  from  which  they  have  not  pretended  to 
draw  any  conclufions  concerning  the  nature  of  things ; 
whereas  truth  is  a thing  not  relative,  but  abfolute  and  real, 
independent  of  any  relation  to  this  or  that  particular  being, 
or  this  or  that  order  of  beings.  Befides,  if  the  determi- 
nations of  this  new  principle  of  common  fenfe  be  fo  inftanta- 
neous,  irrefiftible,  and  infallible,  as  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie, 
and  Dr.  Ofwald  reprefent,  how  can  we  account  for  all  the 
error  there  is  in  the  world  ? Not  to  add,  that  this  fyftem, 
in  its  practical  influence,  tends  to  prevent  the  exercife  of 
free  and  unreftridled  enquiry,  with  regard  either  to  truth  or 
duty  ; and  to  promote,  in  many  cafes,  the  extravagancies  of 
credulity,  enthufiafm,  and  myfticifm.  Dr.  Prieitley  alfo 
obferves,  that  Dr.  Price  (in  his  Review  of  the  Principal 
Queftions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,  8vo. ) though  un- 
noticed by  the  writers  above  cited,  by  maintaining  that  the 
underftanding  is  the  fource  of  many  of  our  molt  important 
fimple  ideas  (fee  Idea),  has  fecured  all  the  flattering  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  dodtrine  of  common  fenfe,  without  the 
capital  inconveniences  attending  it.  Like  this  fyltem,  his 
fcheme  cuts  ofF,  if  it  be  admitted,  all  objections  to  primary 
moral  truths,  relling  them  on  a fimple  appeal  to  the  faculty 
of  intuition  ; and  refufing  to  reafon  upon  a fubjedt,  which  is 
maintained  to  be  as  evident  as  the  truth  of  the  geometrical 
axiom,  that  if  equal  things  be  taken  from  equal  things,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal. 

If  the  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  &c.  be  perceived 
by  a fenfe,  it  depends  upon  our  arbitrary  conftitution,  that 
we  conceive  of  them  as  we  do,  or  whether  we  perceive  them 
at  all ; and  we  have  no  method  whatever  of  invefligating, 
whether  they  have  any  foundation  in  the  abfolute  nature  of 
things  ; whereas  by  making  moral  ideas  the  objedt  of  the 
underftanding  as  fuch,  the  principles  of  morality  become 
part  of  this  fyftem  of  neceffary,  eternal,  and  unalterable 
truth,  perceived  by  the  divine  Being  as  by  ourfelves,  but 
altogether  independent  of  his  will,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
beings  and  things  whatfoever ; as  much  fo  as  the  truth  of 
the  axiom  above-mentioned,  or  of  the  propofition,  that  two 
and  two  make  four. 

It  is  added,  that  thefe  writers  feem  even  to  have  bor- 
rowed their  language,  as  well  as  their  ideas,  from  Dr.  Price, 
who  alfo  ufes  the  term  common  fenfe,  though  applied  in  a 
different  manner.  Reid’s  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind 
on  the  Principles  of  Common  Senfe,  8vo.  ed.  2.  1765. 
Reid’s  Effays,  above  cited.  Beattie’s  Effay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Truth,  8vo.  ed.  2.  1771.  Ofwald’s 
Appeal  to  Common  Senfe  in  behalf  of  Religion,  8vo.  ed.  2. 
1768.  Campbell’s  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  8vo.  1776, 
vol.  i.  p.  109,  &c.  Prieitley’s  Examination  of  Reid, 
Beattie,  and  Ofwald,  Sec.  8vo.  1774.  For  a farther  ac- 
count of  this  fyftem,  fee  Abstraction  and  Idea. 

SENSEN,  in  Geography.  See  Sengen. 

SENSIBILITY,  in  Phyfiology , the  power  of  receiving 
an  impreffion,  and  tranfmitting  it  to  the  brain,  fo  as  to  caufe 
fenfation  or  feeling.  The  queftion  whether  any  part  be  fen- 
fible  is,  therefore,  whether  by  adting  on  it  in  any  way,  feel, 
ing  can  be  excited.  Senfibility  in  this,  its  common  accepta- 
tion, obvioufly  refers  to  the  internal  feeling  or  adt  of  con. 
feioufnefs  refulting  from  its  exercife.  Some  phyfiologifts 
have  ufed  the  word  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe,  to  denote  all 
impreffions  produced  on  our  organs,  even  thofe  which  are 
not  felt ; as  that  of  the  blood  on  the  heart,  the  food  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  See . They  call  the  former  animal  fen- 
fibility,  becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to  living  beings  ; and  they  dif- 
Singuifh  the  latter  by  the  name  organic , as  it  belongs  to  thofe 


parts  where  motions  are  involuntary,  and  which  conftitute 
the  automatic  or  organic  life.  See  Life. 

Rouffeau  has  given  the  word  fenfibility  a place  among 
French  mufical  technics.  The  foul  of  the  compofer  fhould 
furnilh  ideas,  the  performer  ftiould  be  gifted  with  feeling  in 
their  expreffion,  and  the  audience  ftiould  be  capable  of  being 
impreffed  with  the  beauties  and  defedfs  of  the  mufic  which  is 
executed  for  their  amufement. 

SENSIBLE  Horizon,  Point,  and  Qualities.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

Sensible  Note.  See  Note,  Senfihle. 

SENSITIVE  Fluid.  Some  have  imagined  a fenfitive 
fluid  as  the  principle  that  prelerves  animals  from  corruption, 
and  to  which  we  owe  our  fenfation  and  motion.  This  animal 
fluid  paffes  in  the  proper  nervous  tubes  to  the  organs  of 
motion  ; but  is  contained  in  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  nerves  to 
become  an  organ  of  fenfation.  This  fenfitive  fluid  is,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Le  Cat,  capable  of  thinking,  and  is  fo  mo- 
dified by  the  ganglions,  that  what  is  lodged  in  each  part,  is 
capable  of  being  impreffed  by  the  objedt  proper  to  each 
organ.  And  from  the  dodtrine  concerning  this  animal  fluid, 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  molt  operations,  which  are 
generally  faid  to  depend  on  the  foul.  ^Med.  Eff.  Edinb. 
Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  481.)  But  all  thefe  attempts  to  account 
for  fenfation  and  thought,  fiom  the  properties  of  matter, 
feem  to  be  very  defperate  undertakings,  not  to  fay  abfurd. 

Sensitive  Plant,  in  Botany.  See  Mimosa. 

The  fenfitive  plant  is  fufficiently  known  to  the  world  for 
its  remarkable  property  of  receding  from  the  touch,  and 
giving  figns,  as  it  were,  of  animal  life.  Philofophers  in 
general  have,  however,  contented  themfelves  with  admiring 
the  fadt,  without  giving  themfelves  any  trouble  about  the 
caufe.  See  Leaf. 

Mr.  Hook,  indeed,  has  made  fome  conjectures  about  it  ; 
but  the  greateft  light  that  has  been  given  into  the  thing,  is 
from  the  inquiries  which  Meffrs.  Du  Fay  and  Du  Hamel, 
gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  concerted 
together,  and  afterwards  made  leparately  on  different  fhrubs, 
or  at  different  times,  that  each  might  be  able  to  corredt  the 
errors  of  the  other. 

Botanic  writers  mention  many  kinds  of  fenfitive  plants, 
fome  of  which  contradl  at  a touch,  others  with  heat,  others 
with  cold.  The  truth  is,  many,  if  not  moft,  vegetables  ex- 
pand their  flowers,  down,  &c.  in  warm  fun-lhiny  weather, 
and  again  clofe  them  towards  evening,  or  in  rain,  Sec.  efpe- 
cially  at  the  beginning  of  flowering,  or  after  the  flowers  are 
fallen,  whilft  the  feed  is  yet  young  and  tepder  ; as  is  very 
evident  in  the  down  of  dandelion,  &c.  and  in  the  flower  of 
the  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  (hutting  of  which  are  the 
countryman’s  weather-wifer  ; by  which,  Gerarde  fays,  he 
foretels  what  weather  (hall  follow  the  next  day  ; for  if  the 
flowers  be  clofe  (hut  up,  it  betokens  rain  and  foul  weather  | 
if  they  be  fpread  abroad,  fair  weather. 

The  ftrudture  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  this ; from  the  large 
ftems,  or  main  branches  of  the  whole,  there  part  off  feveral 
other  lefler  ones,  and  from  thefe  there  go  off  others  (till  lefs, 
which,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  may  be  called  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  as  they  ferve  to  fupport  a number  of  leaves  arranged 
on  each  fide,  and  (landing  on  (hort  pedicles  in  pairs,  over 
againft  one  another.  Several  other  plants  have  this  fort  of 
compound  leaves,  as  the  caffia,  colutea,  and  the  like  ; and 
all  thefe  (hut  their  leaves  together  at  night,  and  open  them 
again  in  the  morning,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fenfitive 
plant  does.  This  periodical  opening  and  (hutting  of  the 
leaves  are  therefore  common  to  many  plants,  not  peculiar  to 
the  fenfitive  plant ; but  the  wonder  in  this  is,  that  befide 
having  this  motion  periodical  and  regular,  it  is  to  be  brought 
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<m  at  other  times,  and  by  accidents,  there  requiring  no  more 
than  the  touching  of  the  plant  to  make  it  clofe  its  leaves  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  which  it  foon  afterwards  naturally  opens 
again.  This  is  peculiar  to  this  plant,  and  refembles  the 
aCtion  of  an  animal  which  had  been  injured  or  frighted.  A 
clofe  obfervation  alfo  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  per- 
formed, will  give  many  hints  towards  the  finding  of  its  caufe. 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a vigorous 
fenfitive  plant  fo  lightly,  as  not  to  make  it  clofe  ; its  fenfation 
is  extremely  delicate,  and  its  large  rib  or  nerve,  which  runs 
along  its  middle,  is  as  it  were  a hinge,  on  which  the  two 
halves  of  the  leaf  move  when  they  turn  upon  being  touched, 
till  they  Hand  ereCt,  and  by  that  means  meet  one  another. 

The  flighted;  touch  imaginable  gives  this  motion  to  the 
fide  of  the  leaf  which  is  touched,  which  is  communicated 
immediately  to  the  other  fide,  or  half,  and  they  move  to- 
gether ; and  if  the  touch  has  been  a very  little  rougher,  the 
oppofite  leaf  on  the  fame  rib  receives  the  imprefiiori,  and 
clofes  up  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  which  was  atfually 
touched. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  when  the  two  fides  of  each  of  thefe 
leaves  move  upwards,  the  pedicle  of  each  half  moves  up- 
wards at  the  fame  time,  and  by  this  means  they,  in  fome 
meafure,  approach  towards  each  other,  and  make  the  angles 
of  their  pedicles  with  the  main  rib,  or  (talk  of  the  compolite 
leaf,  lefs  than  before ; and  the  total  motion  of  each  leaf  is 
compofed  of  thefe  two  motions. 

If  the  touch  be  itill  rougher,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
leaves  on  the  famp  rib  feels  its  influence  on  each  fide,  and  all 
clofe  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Angle  pair  in  the  preceding 
initance  ; and  if  the  touch  be  yet  ltronger  than  this,  the  rib 
itfelf  feels  it,  and  attempts  to  clofe  in  its  way  ; moving  itfelf 
upwards  towards  the  branch  from  which  it  is  produced,  jult 
as  the  Angle  pedicles  of  the  leaves  did  towards  it : and  if  the 
touch  be  yet  more  hard  and  rough,  the  very  branches  have 
the  fenfation  propagated  to  them,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
the  main  Item,  or  trunk  of  the  ffirub,  as  the  Ample  leaves  did 
before  to  their  rib,  and  that  rib  to  the  branch  ; fo  that  the 
whole  plant  in  this  ftate  forms  itfelf  from  a very  complexly 
branched  figure,  into  a fort  of  ftraight  cylindric  one.  That 
motion  wh'ch  has,  of  all  others,  the  greatelt  effect  upon  this 
plant,  is  a fhaking  one. 

Thefe  three  motions  of  the  plant  are  performed  by  means 
of  three  diftindft  and  fenfible  articulations  ; the  firft  that  of 
the  fingle  leaf  to  its  pedicle,  the  fecond  that  of  the  pedicle  to 
its  branch,  the  third  that  of  the  branch  to  the  trunk.  The 
primary  motion  of  all  which,  is  the  clofing  of  tlie  two  halves 
of  the  leaf  upon  their  rib,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  per- 
formed in  a fimilar  manner,  and  by  a fimilar  articulation  ; 
this,  however,  is  much  lefs  vifible  than  the  others. 

Thefe  motions  are  wholly  independent  of  one  another,  as 
may  be  proved  by  experiment.  It  fhould  appear,  that  if 
the  ftalks  are  moved,  and  collapfe  towards  the  branches,  or 
thefe  towards  the  trunk,  that  the  leaves,  whofe  motion  is 
ufuaily  primary  to  thefe,  ffiould  be  affedted  alfo  ; yet  expe- 
riment proves,  that  it  is  pofiible  to  touch  the  branches  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  affecft  them  only,  and  make  them  apply 
themfelves  to  the  trunk,  while  the  leaves  feel  nothing  of  the 
touch ; but  this  cannot  be,  unlefs  the  branches  are  fo  dif- 
poled,  as  that  they  can  fall  to  the  trunk  without  buffering 
their  leaves  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  plant  in  their  pai- 
fage,  becaufe,  if  they  do,  they  immediately  become  affe&ed. 

Winds  and  heavy  rains  caufe  the  fenfitive  plants  to  flmt 
up  their  leaves,  while  eafy  (bowers  do  not  at  all  affedt  them  ; 
it  is  plain  hence,  that  the  agitation  of  the  plant  by  the  wind, 
and  the  ftrokes  given  by  the  large  and  hafty  drops  of  rain, 
are  what  caufe  the  contraction. 


By  whatever  accident  the  plant  has  been  made  to  clofe  its 
leaves,  it  always  regularly  opens  them  again  afterwards. 
This,  however,  requires  different  times,  according  to  feveral 
circumftances,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  more  and  lefs  vigorous  and  healthy  ftate  of  the  plant ; 
fometimes  this  is  done  in  ten  minutes,  fometimes  it  requires 
half  an  hour  ; and  the  manner  is  not  lefs  different  than  the 
time,  for  fometimes  the  leaves  unfold  themfelves  firft,  and 
fometimes  the  branches,  whereas  fometimes  all  is  done  at 
once,  and  the  whole  plant  feems  in  motion  at  a time. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  motions  of  this  plant, 
the  gentlemen  above  named  have  conjectured  that  they  are 
performed  by  means  of  a fort  of  very  nice  and  fine  hinges, 
which  communicate  one  with  another  by  means  of  very 
minute  and  flender  cords,  which  occafion  them  to  aCt  as  we 
fee  when  the  plant  is  fufficiently  difturbed,  and  thefe  cords 
fhaken  ; and  what  gives  a ftrong  probability  to  this  con- 
jedture  is,  that  the  decayed  and  dying  leaves  of  the  plant 
perform  this  motion  as  regularly  and  vigoroufly,  as  thofe 
which  are  frefli  and  full  of  juice. 

It  feems  plain,  that  while  the  juices  are  evaporating,  and 
the  parenchymatous  fubftance  of  the  leaves  drying  up,  thefe 
more  folid  parts,  the  lines  and  cordages,  retain  their  figure  $ 
and,  confequently,  if  it  is  by  means  of  thefe  that  the  motion 
is  always  performed,  it  will  be  as  well  performed  in  thefe  as 
in  the  freftier  leaves,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe  were  it 
owing  to  the  juices. 

The  natural  opening  and  (hutting  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
at  night  and  morning,  are  not  fo  fixed  but  that  they  are 
variable  alfo,  according  to  circumftances  of  place,  tempe- 
rature, & c. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  a fenfitive  plant  was  carried  in 
a pot  out  of  its  ufual  place  into  a dark  cave,  the  motion  that 
it  received  in  the  carriage  ffiut  up  its  leaves,  and  they  did  not 
open  till  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  ; at  this  time  they  be- 
came moderately  open,  but  were  afterwards  fubjeCt  to  no 
changes  at  night  or  morning,  but  remained  three  days  and 
nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  fame  moderately  open  ftate. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  brought  out  again  in  the 
air,  and  then  recovered  their  natural  periodical  motions,  (hut- 
t ng  every  night  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally 
and  as  ftrongly,  as  if  it  had  not  been  in  this  forced  ftate  ; and 
while  in  the  eave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little  lefs  af- 
feCted  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  in  the  open  air. 

Repeated  experiments  have  proved,  fay  thefe  philofophers, 
that  it  is  not  the  light  of  the  day  that  opens  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  nor  the  darknefs  of  the  night  that  clofes  them  ; neither 
is  it  the  alternate  warmth  of  the  day  and  cold  of  the  night, 
that  have  this  effect,  fince  it  fhuts  in  nights  which  are  much 
warmer  than  the  days  often  are  in  which  it  opens  ; and  the 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  mark- 
ing the  increafe  or  decreafe  on  the  thermometer,  have  been 
found  to  have  not  the  lead  effeCt,  as  to  its  fooner  or  later 
opening  or  (hutting  its  leaves. 

The  moft  probable  conjecture  feems,  that  it  is  not  great 
heat,  or  great  cold,  fuch  as  it  can  bear,  that  bring  on 
this  efteCt,  but  the  fudden  change  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  this  experiment,  that  if  one  of  thefe 
plants  be  raifed  under  a glafs  bell,  or  cafe,  and  the  bell  or 
covering  be  taken  off,  it  immediately  clofes,  even  though  it 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; and  this  is  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  more  open  or  expofed  the  plant  Hands,  the  more  ffrong 
and  lively  are  its  (hutting  and  opening  ; and  that  they  are 
moft  obfervable  in  fummer,  and  much  lefs  fo  when  it  is  kept 
in  a clofe  ftove  in  winter. 

The  great  heats  of  fummer,  when  there  is  open  funftiine  at 
noon,  affeCt  the  plant  in  fome  degree  like  cold,  caufing  it  to 
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fhut  up  its  leaves  a little,  but  never  in  any  very  great  degree. 
The  plant,  however,  is  leait  of  all  affedted  about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  that  is  confequently  the  propereft  time 
to  make  experiments  on  it.  A branch  of  the  fenfitive  plant 
cut  off,  and  laid  by,  retains  yet  its  property  of  fhutting  up 
and  opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  days ; and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water  than  if  left  to  dry  more 
fuddenly. 

The  leaves  only  of  the  fenfitive  plant  Ihut  up  in  the  night, 
not  the  branches  ; and  if  it  be  touched  at  this  time,  the 
branches  are  affected  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  day,  fhut- 
ting up,  or  approaching  to  the  ftalk  or  trunk,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  often  with  more  force.  It  is  of  no  confe- 
quence  what  the  fubltance  is  with  which  the  plant  is  touched, 
it  anfwers  alike  to  all ; but  there  may  be  obferved  a little 
fpot,  dillinguifhable  by  its  paler  colour  in  the  articulations  of 
it6  leaves,  where  the  greateft  and  niceft  fenfibility  is  evidently 
placed. 

The  fenfitive  plant  plunged  into  water  immediately  clofes 
its  leaves,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  touch,  partly  to  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water ; afterwards  the  leaves  expand  again, 
and  if  they  are  then  touched,  clofe  again  as  before,  as  if  in  the 
open  air,  only  that  they  do  it  with  lefs  force. 

If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burning  with  the  flame 
of  a candle,  or  by  a burning  glafs,  or  touching  it  with  hot 
iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a moment,  and  the  oppofite  leaf  does  the 
fame,  and  after  that  the  whole  feries  of  leaves  on  each  of  the 
rib,  then  the  rib  itfelf,  then  the  branch,  all  do  the  fame,  if 
the  burning  has  been  in  a fufficient  degree.  This  proves 
that  there  is  a very  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  burning,  which  only  is 
applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diffufes  its  influence 
through  every  part  of  the  flirub. 

If  a drop  of  aquafortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a leaf  of  the 
fenfitive  plant,  fo  as  not  to  (hake  it  in  the  leait,  the  leaf  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acid  liquor  corrodes  the  fubltance 
of  it ; but  at  that  time,  not  only  that  particular  leaf,  but  all 
the  leaves  placed  on  the  fame  rib,  clofe  themlelves  up.  The 
vapour  of  burning  fulphur  has  alfo  this  effedt  on  many  leaves 
at  once,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  it ; 
but  a bottle  of  very  acrid  and  fulphureous  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
placed  under  the  branches  unltopped,  produces  no  fuch 
effedt. 

The  wetting  of  the  leaves  with  fpirit  of  wine  has  been  ob- 
ferved alfo  to  have  no  effedt,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almonds 
over  them ; though  this  laft  application  deftroys  many 
plants. 

A branch  of  the  plant  was  cut  away  longitudinally,  till 
only  a third  part  of  the  fubltance  remained,  yet  it  commu- 
nicated the  effedts  of  the  touch,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore, to  thofe  branches  which  arofe  lower  on  the  Ihrub. 
The  tranfpiration  of  the  plant  being  retarded,  is  of  no  effedt 
as  to  its  periodical  opening  and  clofing ; for  one  kept  under 
a clofe  glafs  bell  Ihuts  and  opens  as  regularly  night  and 
morning,  as  when  it  Hands  in  an  open  green-houfe.  A 
branch  of  it  put  into  the  exhaulted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
is  found  to  have  its  force  of  opening  and  clofing  up  much 
impaired,  but  not  wholly  taken  off.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Scienc.  Par.  1736. 

Dr.  Hill,  notwithftanding  the  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  above  recited,  confiders  the  phenomenon  of  the  fen- 
litive  plant  as  the  effedt  of  light,  and  in  an  exprefs  dilfertation 
on  this  fubjedt,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  from  this  prin- 
ciple ; afcribing  that  other  phenomenon,  which  is  called  the 
fleep  of  plants,  to  the  abfence  of  light.  Hill’s  Sleep  of 
Plants,  and  the  Caufe  of  Motion  in  the  Senfitive  Plant  ex- 
plained, izmo. 


Mr.  Ellis  has  defcribed  a fenfitive  plant,  which  is  a native 
of  the  fwamps  in  North  Carolina,  called  d'wruea  mufcipula,  or 
Venus's  Jly-trap,  (fee  Dionjea,)  and  which,  from  his  ac- 
count of  it,  appears  to  be  the  molt  animated  of  the  whole 
fenfitive  tribe  of  vegetables.  Its  fenfibility  exifts  in  its 
leaves,  each  of  which  exhibits,  in  miniature,  the  figure  of  a 
rat-trap  with  teeth  clofing  on  every  fly  or  other  infedt  that  is 
tempted  to  tafte  the  fweet  liquor  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fecreted  in  certain  minute  red  glands  that  cover  its  inner  fur- 
face  ; but  before  it  has  had  time  to  tafte  it,  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  rife  up,  and  inclofe  and  grafp  the  invader,  and  he  is 
foon  deprived  of  his  life  by  the  adtion  of  three  fmall  eredt 
fpines,  fixed  near  the  middle  of  each  lobe  ; nor  do  the  leaves 
open  again  while  the  dead  animal  continues  there.  The 
fame  efFedt  is  produced  by  a ftraw  or  pin. 

Mr.  Ellis  conjedtures,  that  in  the  conftrudtion  and  motive 
powers  of  this  plant,  nature  may  have  had  fome  view  to  its 
nourilhment,  by  forming  the  upper  joint  of  each  leaf  like  a 
machine  to  catch  food,  and  by  having  laid  a bait  upon  the 
middle  of  it,  to  entice  the  unhappy  infedt  that  becomes  its 
prey.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  equally  probable,  that 
nature  has  armed  and  animated  this  plant  for  the  prefervation 
of  its  juices  againft  the  depredation  of  infedts.  Ellis’s  Di- 
redtions  for  bringing  over  Seeds  and  Plants,  &c.  1770. 

Sensitive  Plant , Bajlard.  See  iEscHYNOMENE. 

Sensitive  Power.  See  Mental  Philosophy. 

Sensitive  or  Senfiblc  foul,  the  foul  of  brutes,  or  that 
which  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  in  common  with  brutes. 
See  Brute. 

It  is  thus  called,  either  as  intimating  its  utmoft  faculty  to 
be  that  of  fenfation  ; or,  perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  material,  and  to  come  under  our  fenfes. 

Lord  Bacon  aflerts,  that  the  fenfible  or  brute  foul  is 
plainly  no  more  than  a corporeal  fubltance,  attenuated  by 
heat,  and  thus  rendered  indivifible  ; or  a kind  of  aura  or 
vapour,  partly  of  an  aerial,  and  partly  of  a fiery  nature,  en-^ 
dued  with  the  foftnefs  of  air,  to  be  fit  to  receive  imprefiions, ' 
and  with  the  vigour  of  fire  to  communicate  its  adtion  ; fed 
partly  with  oily  matters,  and  partly  with  aqueous  ones  in- 
clofed  in  the  body,  and,  in  the  more  perfedt  animals,  prin- 
cipally in  the  head,  moving  along  the  nerves,  and  reftored 
and  repaired  by  the  fpirituous  blood  of  the  arteries.  Bac. 
de  Augment.  Scient.  lib.  v.  See  Life. 

SENSKOWA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Thorn. 

SENSORIUM,  in  Phyjlology,  the  part  which  feels  and 
perceives,  the  common  centre,  to  which  fenfations  are  con- 
veyed, and  from  which  volition  emanates ; in  other  words, 
the  brain.  In  medical  and  phyfiological  writings,  this  ex- 
preflion  is  ufed  as  fynonimous  with  brain  ; thus  we  read  of 
affedtions  of  the  fenforium  ; of  fenforial  power  and  influence, 
&c.  Senforium  commune , is  the  imaginary  point  of  the 
brain,  the  refidence  of  the  metaphyfical  foul,  to  which 
every  fenfation  is  brought,  and  from  which  all  determi- 
nations of  the  will  proceed.  The  fpeculations  on  this  fub- 
jedt have  been  founded  in  the  affumed  unity  of  the  foul. 
Phyfiologically  fpeaking,  there  is  not  the  flighted:  ground 
for  fuppofing  fuch  a part  to  exift  in  the  brain.  Our  re- 
marks on  the  fundtions  of  the  brain  and  parts  connedted  with 
it,  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Brain,  Life,  and  Ner- 
vous Syjlem.  See  alfo  Mental  Philosophy. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confiders  the  univerfe  as  the  fenforium 
of  the  godhead. 

SENTELIUS,  Lodovicus,  in  Biography.,  a difciple  of 
Henry  Ifaac,  and  in  1530  appointed  chapel-mafter  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  Many  of  his  compofitions  are  inferted  in 
the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  with  great  encomiums. 

He 
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He  was  in  high  favour  with  Martin  Luther,  a good  judge 
of  muiic;  and  Sebaldus  Hayden,  in  1540,  calls  him  the 
prince  of  German  muficians. 

SENTENCE,  in  Law , doom;  a judgment  palled  in 
court  by  the  judge  upon  fome  procefs  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal. 

Sentences  are  either  definitive,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
fuit  and  controverfy,  and  regard  the  principal  matter  in 
queftion  ; or  interlocutory , which  determine  only'  fome  inci- 
dental matter  ; contradictory , See. 

There  are  fentences  of  abfolution,  excommunication,  &c. 

Superior  judges  may  either  confirm  or  annul  the  fentences 
of  inferior  ones. 

Every  fentence  mull  be  in  writing,  on  a ftamp,  and  it 
mull  be  pronounced  in  the  prefence  of  both  parties  ; other- 
wife  fentence  given  in  abfence  of  one  of  the  parties  is  void. 

Sentences,  Three  conformable , tree  fententice  conformes. 
In  the  Romilh  Ecclefiajlical  Law,  it  is  allowed  to  appeal 
three  times  ; lo  that  there  mull  be  three  conformable  fentences 
before  thedecifions  of  the  judges  can  take  effedt.  The  firlt 
degree  of  jurifdidtion  is  in  the  bifhop’s  official ; from  him 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  metropolitan,  from  the  metropolitan  to 
the  primate,  or  immediately  to  the  pope.  If  the  appeal 
come  from  the  metropolitan  to  the  pope,  the  pope  is  obliged 
to  delegate  judges  in  partibus ; and  then  if  the  three  fen- 
tences palled  in  thefe  three  llages  be  conformable,  there  is  no 
farther  appeal ; but  if  one  of  them  annul  another,  new 
judges  are  to  be  required  of  the  pope  for  a fourth  fentence  ; 
and  thus  they  fometiraes  proceed  to  a fixth  or  feventh  fen- 
tence. 

This  number  of  jurifdidlions  is  found  infinitely  preju- 
dicial to  the  public,  and  vexatious  to  private  perfons. 

Sentence,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a period,  or  a fet  of 
words  comprehending  fome  perfedt  fenle  or  fentiment  of 
mind. 

Every  fentence  comprehends  at  leal!  two  words. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  p.  17,  & c.  confidering  that 
the  leading  powers  of  the  foul  are  thofe  of  perception  and 
volition,  obferves,  that  every  fentence,  in  reference  to  thefe 
powers,  will  be  either  a fentence  of  afTertion,  or  a fentence 
of  volition  : and  he  deferibes  it  as  a compound  quantity  of 
found  fignificant,  of  which  certain  parts  are  themfelves  alfo 
llgnificant.  Thus  he  diitinguifhes  a fentence  from  a word, 
which  is  a found  fignificant,  of  which  no  part  is  of  itfelf 
fignificant. 

The  bufinefs  of  pointing  is,  to  diltinguilh  the  feveral 
parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo  as  to  render  the  fenfe  of 
it  the  cleareft,  apteft,  and  fulleft  poffible.  See  Punctua- 
tion. 

In  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  neceffarily  required  ; 
a noun  for  the  fubjedt,  and  a definite  verb  ; whatever  is 
found  more  than  thefe  two,  affedts  one  of  them,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  the  intervention  of  fome  other,  by  which 
the  firlt  is  affedled. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  fimple  or  conjunct : a 
Jimple  fentence  is  that  confifting  of  one  fingle  fubjedt,  and 
one  finite  verb.  A conjunbt,  or  compounded  fentenee,  con- 
tains feveral  fubjedts,  and  finite  verbs,  either  exprefsly  or 
implicitly  ; or  it  confills  of  two  or  more  fimple  fentences 
connedted  together. 

A fimple  fentence  needs  no  point  or  diftindtion,  only  a pe- 
riod to  clofe  it ; as,  A good  man  loves  virtue for  itfelf.  In  fuch 

a fentence,  the  feveral  adjundts  affedt  either  the  fubjedt,  or 
the  verb,  in  a different  manner.  Thus  the  word  good  ex- 
prelfes  the  quality  of  the  fubjedt,  virtue  the  objedt  of  the 
adtion,  and,  for  itfelf,  the  end  of  it.  Now  none  of  thefe 
adjundts  can  be  feparated  from  the  relt  of  the  fentence  ; for 
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if  one  be,  why  Ihould  not  all  the  rell  ? And  if  all  be,  the 
fentence  will  be  minced  into  almolt  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  words. 

But  if  feveral  adjundts  be  attributed  in  the  fame  manner 
either  to  the  fubjedt,  or  the  verb  ; the  fentence  becomes 
conjundt,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

In  every  conjundt  fentence,  as  many  lubjedts,  or  as  many 
finite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  exprelfed  or  implied,  fo 
many  diftindtions  may  there  be.  Thus,  My  hopes,  fears, 
joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you  ; and  thus  Cicero,  Catilina , abiit , 
excejfit,  evafit,  erupit.  The  reafon  of  which  pointing  is  ob- 
vious ; for  as  many  fubjedts  or  finite  verbs  as  there  are  in 
a fentence,  fo  many  members  does  it  really  contain  ; when- 
ever, therefore,  there  occur  more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  con- 
trariwife,  they  are  to  be  conceived  as  equal ; fince,  as  every 
fubjedt  requires  its  verb,  fo  every  verb  requires  its  fubjedt, 
with  which  it  may  agree,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome 
figurative  expreffions. 

Indeed  there  are  fome  other  kinds  of  fentences  which 
may  be  ranked  amonglt  the  conjundt  kind,  particularly  the 
abfolute  ablative,  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  Phyficians,  the 
difeafe  once  difeovered,  think  the  cure  half  wrought ; where  the 
words,  difeafe  once  difeovered,  are  equivalent  to,  when  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  difeovered. — So  alfo  in  nouns  added  by 
appofition,  as.  The  Scots,  an  hardy  people , endured  it  all ; fo 
alfo  in  vocative  cafes  and  interjedtions,  as.  This,  my  friend, 
you  mufl  allow  me  : and,  IVhat,  for  heaven’s  fake!  would  he 
be  at  f 

The  cafe  is  much  the  fame  when  feveral  adjundts  affedt 
either  the  fubjedt  of  the  fentence  or  the  verb  in  the  fame 
manner,  or  at  leaft  fomething  by  which  one  of  them  is 
affedted,  as,  A good,  wife,  learned  man  is  an  ornament  to  the 
commonwealth : where  the  feveral  adjedtives,  denoting  fo 
many  qualities  of  the  fubjedt,  are  to  be  feparated  from  one 
another.  Again,  when  I fay,  Tour  voice,  countenance, 
gefure,  terrified  him,  the  feveral  nominative  cafes  denote  fo 
many  modes  of  the  verb,  which  are  likewife  to  be  diftin- 
guifiied  from  each  other.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  ad- 
verbs, as,  He  behaved  himfelf  modejlly,  prudently,  virtuoufly . 
In  the  firlt  example,  the  adjundts  immediately  affedt  the 
fubjedt  ; in  the  third,  the  verb ; in  the  following  one, 
another  adjundt,  as,  I faw  a man  loaden  with  age,  ficknefs, 
wounds. 

Now,  as  many  fuch  adjundts  as  there  are,  fo  many  feveral 
members  does  the  fentence  contain  ; which  are  to  be  diltin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  as  much  as  feveral  fubjedts  or  finite 
verbs ; and  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  conjundt  fentences, 
appears  hence,  that  all  thefe  adjundts,  whether  they  be 
verbs  or  nouns,  &c.  will  admit  of  a conjundtion  copulative, 
by  which  they  may  be  joined  together.  And  wherever 
there  is  a copulative,  or  room  for  it,  there  a new  member  of 
a fentence  begins.  For  the  other  partitions,  See.  of  fen- 
tences, fee  Colon,  Semicolon,  and  Period. 

Sentence  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  for  a Ihort 
pithy  remark,  or  refledtion,  containing  fome  fentiment  of  ufe 
in  the  condudt  of  life. 

Such  are  Difcite  jujlitiam  moniti,  & non  temnere  divos  ; or, 
A teneris  ajfuefcere  multuw.  ejl,  & c. 

Sentences,  father  Boffu  obferves,  render  poems  ufeful ; 
and,  befides,  add  I know  not  what  luftre  and  fpirit,  which 
pleafes.  But  there  is  no  virtue  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  fome  dangerous  vice.  Too  many  fentences  give  a 
poem  too  philofophical  an  air,  and  fink  it  into  a kind  of 
gravity  ; this  is  lefs  fit  for  the  majefty  of  a poem  than  the 
ftudy  of  a learned  man,  and  the  quaintnefs  of  a dogmatift. 
Such  thoughts  not  only  contain,  but  infpire  a certain  calm 
wifdom,  which  is  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  paffions,  and  cools 
K k them 
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them  both  in  the  hearers  and  in  the  fpeaker.  Laftly,  the 
affectation  of  fpeaking  fentences  leads  a perfon  to  trifling 
and  impertinent  ones,  inftances  of  which  we  have  an  abun- 
dance in  Seneca’s  tragedies.  Petronius  recommends  it  to 
authors  to  difguife  their  fentences,  that  they  may  not  Hand 
glaring  above  the  thread  or  ground  of  the  difcourfe. 

SENTE  R Harbour,  in  Geography,  a cove  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  lake  Winnipifcogee. 

SENTHENHE1M,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; io  miles  N.E.  of  Befort. 

SENTICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  afiigned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Vaccaeans. 

SENTICE,  a country  of  Macedonia,  according  to  Livy. 

SENTII,  a people  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  S.E.  of  the 
Bodiy.ntici,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  alligns  to  them 
the  town  of  Dinia. 

SENTIMENTS,  in  Poetry,  and  particularly  dramatic, 
are  the  thoughts  which  the  feveral  perfons  exprefs,  whether 
they  relate  to  matters  of  opinion,  paflion,  bufinefs,  or  the 
like. 

The  manners  form  the  tragic  aCtion,  and  the  fentiments 
explain  it,  difcovering  its  caufes,  motives,  &c.  The  fenti- 
ments are  to  the  manners,  what  thofe  are  to  the  fable.  In 
the  fentiments,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  nature  and  pro- 
bability ; a madman,  for  inftance,  mult  fpeak  as  a madman  ; 
a lover,  as  a lover ; a hero,  as  a hero.  The  fentiments,  in 
great  meafure,  are  to  fultain  the  charafter.  The  word  fen- 
timer.t,  in  its  true  and  old  Englifh  fenfe,  fignifies  a formed 
opinion,  notion,  or  principle;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
much  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  denote  an  internal  impulfe  of 
paffion,  affedtion,  fancy,  or  intellect,  which  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  the  caufe  or  occafion  of  our  forming  an 
opinion,  than  as  the  real  opinion  itfelf. 

SENTINEL,  Great,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  io  miles  in  circumference  ; 20  miles 
S.W.  from  the  Greater  Andaman.  N.  lat.  n°  36'.  E. 
long.  920  40'. 

Sentinel,  Little,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea, 
about  8 miles  from  the  Little  Andaman.  N.  lat.  io°  59'. 
E.  long.  920  23'. 

Sentinel,  Centry,  or  Sentry,  in  War,  a private  foldier 
placed  in  fome  poll  to  watch  any  approach  of  the  enemy, 
to  prevent  furprifes,  and  to  flop  fuch  as  would  pafs  without 
orders,  or  without  difcovering  who  they  are.  They  are 
placed  before  the  arms  of  all  guards,  at  the  tents  and  doors 
of  general  officers,  colonels  of  regiments,  &c. 

The  word  is  modern  ; it  is  not  long  fince  they  faid,  To 
be  on  the  fcout,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  now  fay,  To  Jland 
/entry,  isSc.  Menage  derives  the  word  a fentiendo,  from 
perceiving. 

Sentinel  perdue,  is  a fentinel  placed  at  fome  very  advanced 
and  dangerous  poll,  whence  it  is  odds  that  he  never  returns. 
See  Perdue. 

The  fentinel’s  word,  when  he  challenges,  is,  Who  is  there ? 
Qui  vive,  or  Qui  va  la!  Stand!  Demure  la! 

SENTINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Umbria,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Senones,  S.W.  of  Suafa. 

SENTINUS,  a river  of  Italy,  in  Picenum. 

SENTO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Lanciano. 

SENTOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen,  on  the  river  Kincha  ; 22  miles  N.E.  of  Pei. 

SENTUR,  a town  of  Egypt ; 9 miles  N.W.  of 
Fayoum. 

SENURIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  near  the  Birket  il  Kerun  ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of.  Fayoum. 


SENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Hibernia,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  places  its  mouth  on  the  weftern 
coaft,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aufoba  and  of  the  Dur. — . 
Alfo,  a river  of  India,  in  the  country  of  the  Sines,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  who  fays,  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
Cotiaria,  at  a great  diflance  from  its  mouth. 

SENZA,  an  Italian  prepofition,  implying,  in  Mufic , 
without : as  in  Handel’s  organ  concertos,  when  paifages 
are  to  be  wholly  left  to  the  violins,  fenza  organo  implies, 
without  the  organ  ; fenza  viola,  without  the  tenor ; fenza 
bajfo,  without  the  bafe,  &c. 

SENZARSKAIA,  in  Geography , a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolik  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Yalutorovfk. 

SEODA,  a fea-port  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Niphon  ; 105  miles  E.  of  Meaco.  N.  lat.  370  20'. 
E.  long.  1 390  10'. 

SEON,  in  Ancienf  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Iffachar,  according  to  Jofhua.  Eufebius  fays, 
that  in  his  time  there  was  a place  of  this  name  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Tabor. 

Seon  St.  Henry , in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Marfeilles. 

SEOUJI  Kiamen,  a poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Monguls  ; 23  miles  S.W.  of  Kara  Hotun. 

SEPARABLE  Modes.  See  Mode. 

SEPARATE  Affection.  See  Affection. 

Separate,  P enultimate  of  the.  See  Penultimate. 

Separate  Ifland,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Chinefe  fea.  N.  lat.  30  61.  E.  long.  107°  45'. 

SEPARATED  Flowers,  in  Botany,  are  fo  called  when 
the  ftamens  and  piftils  are  fituated  in  different  flowers  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  Hence  it  appears  that  feparated  flowers  are 
contined  to  fuch  plants  as  are  either  monoecious,  dioecious, 
or  polygamous.  They  are  termed  by  Linnaeus,  Diclines. 

SEPARATERS,  among  Horfes,  the  teeth  ufually  called 
incifors,  by  which  the  animal  feparates  or  bites  off  a portion 
of  his  food  for  chewing.  See  Teeth. 

SEPARATION,  in  Navigation,  the  fame  with  what 
we  more  ufually  call  departure. 

Separation  of  Man  and  Wife.  See  Divorce. 

Separation,  Waters  of.  See  Water. 

Separation  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ; 10  miles  S.E. 
of  Cape  Pillar. 

SEPARATISTS,  in  Ecclefiafical  Hiflory,  a religious 
feCt  in  England,  fo  denominated  from  their  fetting  up  a 
J'eparate  church,  different  from  that  eftablifhed  by  law. 
See  Dissenters,  &c. 

At  prefent,  Separatifts  is  rather  the  name  of  a collection 
of  feCts  than  of  any  particular  one  ; but  nearer  their  original, 
there  was  that  agreement  among  them,  that  one  name  ferved 
them  all. 

Their  divifion  into  Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  Inde- 
pendents, &c.  is  a more  modern  thing. 

The  Separatifts,  Hornius  tells  us,  Hift.  Eccl.  are  fuch  as 
under  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  refufed  to  con- 
form to  the  church  of  England,  and  who  were  firft  called 
Puritans,  then  Separatifts,  and  laftly,  Nonconformifts. 

The  firft  leader  of  the  Separatifts  was  Bolton,  who,  upon 
quitting  the  party  he  had  formed,  was  fucceeded  by  Robert 
Brown,  from  whom  the  Separatifts  were  called  Brownifts. 

SEPARATORIUM,  the  name  of  a furgical  inftrument 
ufed  for  feparating  the  pericranium  from  the  fkull. 

SEPARATRIX,  in  Arithmetic,  denotes  the  point,  or 
comma,  which  feparates  and  diftinguifhes  decimals  from  in- 
tegers ; thus,  465,32  or  465.32. 

SEPARL 
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SEPARI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  inhabited 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Liburnia,  according  to  Pliny. 

SEPAUNAGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  circar  of  Bopal ; 30  miles  W.  of  Hufiingabad. 

SEPAUX,  a town  of  France*  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Joigny. 

SEPELACUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Spain, 
upon  the  route  from  Tarragon  to  Carthage,  between  Ildua 
and  Saguntum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SEPHAAT,  or  Zephat,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  according  to  the  book  of  Judges. 
SEPPIAL1TES.  See  Moatazalites. 

SEPHAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  which  ferved  as  a limit  to  the  land  of  promife,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Numbers. 

SEPPIAR,  a mountain  of  the  Eaft,  probably  about 
Armenia.  (See  Gen.  x.  30.)  This  mountain  feems  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  Sepharvaim  and  of  the  Sufpires, 
mentioned  by  geographers. 

SEPHARVAIM,  a people  who  were  brought  by  Shal- 
manafer  into  Paleftine,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ifraelites, 
whom  he  carried  away  from  Samaria  to  a country  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24.  31.)  A.M.  3283, 
B.  C.  1721.  Their  former  habitations  feem  to  have  been  on 
the  mountains  of  Sephar,  and  the  Sofpires  or  Sufpires,  who, 
according  to  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  iii.  vii.)  were  the  only  peo- 
ple that  inhabited  between  the  Colchians  and  the  Medes,  were 
probably  the  Sepharvaim.  The  Scripture  fpeaks  (Ifaiah, 
xxxvii.  13.  2 Kings,  xix.  13.)  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim, 

which  was  probably  the  capital  of  thefe  people,  and  the 
king  of  Sepharvaim  was  the  god  oi  thefe  people.  See 
2 Kings,  xviii.  34.  If.  xxxvii.  13.  2 Kings,  xix.  13. 

SEPHIROS,  a word  ufed  by  Paracelfus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, to  exprefs  a fort  of  dry  and  hard  impofthume,  or 
kind  of  fpurious  fcirrhus. 

SEPHIROTH,  a Hebrew  word  fignifying  hrightnejjes  ; 
and  the  cabalifts  give  the  name  of  fephiroth  to  the  moil  fecret 
parts  of  their  fcience. 

SEPHORIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a famous  city  of 
Zebulun,  and  the  capital  of  Galilee  ; afterwards  named 
Diocasfarea  ; 18  according  to  fome,  and  according  to  others 
19  miles  from  Tiberias.  It  was  not  far  from  Tabor  and  the 
great  plain.  Jofephus  reprefents  it  as  the  largeft  and  belt 
city  in  Judea,  and  ftates,  that  it  became  the  capital  of  it, 
after  Nero  had  given  Galilee  to  the  younger  Agrippa.  The 
firft  city  of  Galilee  in  going  from  Ptolemais  was  Sephoris. 
Jofeph.  de  Bello,  1.  ii.  c.  23.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

SEPHOURY,  or  Saffure,  in  Geography,  a town  or 
village  of  Paleftine,  anciently  Sephor  or  Sephoris,  which  was 
once  the  ftrongeft  town  of  the  country,  and  capital  of  Ga- 
lilee, before  Tiberias ; called  alfo  Diocarfarea.  Here  was 
held  one  of  the  five  judicatures  of  Paleftine.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  Herod,  and  deftroyed  in  the  time  of  Conftantius,  on 
an  infurre&ion  of  the  Jews.  It  was  once  much  venerated  as 
the  habitation  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  parents  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Tabaria. 

SEPIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  in  Arcadia,  to  the  left  of  mount  Geronte,  near 
a place  called  Tricene,  upon  which  iEgyptus,  the  fon  of 
Elatus,  died  from  the  fting  of  a ferpent,  and  where  he  was 
buried,  according  to  Paufanias. 

Sepja,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  Cuttle-JiJh,  a genus  of  the 
Vermes-Mollufca  clafs  and  order,  of  which  the  generic  cha- 
rafter  is  as  follows  ; the  body  is  flelhy,  receiving  the  breaft 
in  a Iheath,  with  a tubular  aperture  at  its  bafe  ; it  has  eight 
arms,  befet  with  numerous  warts  or  fuckers,  and  in  moft 


fpecies  two  pedunculated  tentacula  ; the  head  is  (hort ; the 
eyes  large  ; the  mouth  refembling  a parrot’s  beak. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  various  feas,  and  in  hot  climates 
fome  of  them  grow  to  an  enormous  fize : they  are  armed 
with  a dreadful  apparatus  of  holders  furnilhed  with  fuckers, 
by  which  they  fallen  upon  and  convey  their  prey  to  the 
mouth  ; they  have  the  power  of  fquirting  out  a black  fluid 
refembling  ink,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  an  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  Indian  ink ; the  bone  in  the  back  is  con- 
verted into  pounce : the  eggs  are  depofited  upon  fea-weed, 
and  exadfly  refemble  a bunch  of  grapes  ; at  the  moment  the 
female  depofits  them  they  are  white,  but  the  males  pafs  over 
them  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  then  become  black ; 
they  are  round,  with  a little  point  at  the  end,  and  in  each  of 
them  is  enclofed  a living  cuttle-fifh,  furrounded  by  a gela- 
tinous fluid.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  of  which  five  are  na- 
tives of  this  country. 

Species. 

* Octopus.  The  fpecific  chara&er  of  this  fpecies  is,  that 
the  body  has  no  tail  or  appendage ; it  has  no  pedunculated  ten- 
tacula, or  longer  arms.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  feas,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  fometimes  grows  to  a vaft 
fize  ; the  arms  are  faid  to  be  eight  or  nine  fathoms  long. 
In  thefe  feas  the  Indians  never  venture  out  without  hatchets 
in  their  boats,  to  cut  off  the  arms,  fhould  it  attempt  to 
faften  upon  them  under  water.  This  fpecies  is  chara&erized 
by  the  fhortnefs  of  the  body,  which  is  rounded  behind  ; the 
arms  taper  to  a point,  joined  at  the  bafe  by  a membrane  or 
web,  and  covered  within  with  two  rows  of  alternate  fuckers. 
When  opened  this  animal  is  faid  to  exhibit  fo  brilliant  a 
light  as  to  illuminate  a large  room. 

* Officinalis.  Body  without  tail  or  appendage,  and 
furrounded  by  a margin ; it  has  two  tentacula,  or  longer 
arms.  This  is  found  on  our  own  coafts,  and  alfo  in  other 
oceans,  and  is  frequently  the  prey  of  the  whale  tribe,  and 
of  plaife ; its  arms  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  conger-eel, 
and  are  reproduced ; the  bony  fcale  on  the  back  is  that 
which- is  fold  in  the  fhops ; and  the  black  matter  which  it 
fquirts  out  to  darken  the  waters  round  it,  and  elude  the  pur- 
fuit  of  its  enemies,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  ink.  The  body 
was  eaten  by  the  ancients,  and  it  is  even  now  ufed  as  food 
by  the  Italians.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  ovate,  the 
margin  crenate,  and  interrupted  at  the  bottom  ; eight  of 
the  arms  are  fhort  and  pointed ; the  two  tentacula  are  four 
times  as  long  as  the  others ; they  are  rounded,  and  the  tips 
are  very  broad,  and  furnifhed  within  with  numerous  fuckers. 

Unguiculata.  The  body  of  this  is  without  a tail  or 
appendage ; the  arms  are  furnifhed  with  hooks,  and  it  is 
found  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  body  is  rounded  behind  ; 
the  arms  are  furnifhed  with  hooks,  which  are  retra&ile 
within  their  proper  fheaths  inftead  of  fuckers. 

Hexapus.  The  body  of  this  is  tailed,  four  or  five- 
jointed  ; arms  only  fix  in  number.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  body  is  about  half  a foot  long,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  a finger  ; arms  furnifhed  with  very  minute 
fuckers,  which  flick  faft  to  whatever  it  fixes  on. 

* Media.  Body  long,  flender,  cylindrical ; the  tail  is 
finned,  pointed,  and  carinate  on  each  fide  ; it  has  two  long 
arms.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  in  fome  refpefts  it  re- 
fembles  the  S.  officinalis.  The  body  ends  in  a point,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  a membrane  on  each  fide,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  the  body. 

* Loligo  ; the  Calamary.  The  body  of  this  is  fubcy- 
lindrical,  fubulate,  and  furnifhed  with  a flattifh  fharp-edged 
rhombic  membrane  at  the  tail  on  each  fide.  This  is  found 
in  divers  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  is  from  nine  to  twelve 
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inches  long-  The  body  is  of  a reddifh-brown,  with  two 
longer  arms  or  tentacula  ; the  eyes  are  of  a fine  blue  ; the 
cartilaginous  plate  or  bone  in  the  back  is  long,  lance-fhaped, 
and  tranfparent ; it  has  fometimes  been  placed  as  a fpecies 
of  the  pennatula. 

* Sepiola.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  has  two  rounded 
wings  or  procefles  behind.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  European  feas,  and  is  very  fmall.  The  body  is  Ihort, 
rounded  behind,  with  a round  membrane  or  fin  at  the  lower 
extremity  ; it  has  two  long  arms. 

Tunicata.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  entirely  enclofed 
in  a black  pellucid  membrane,  with  two  femicircular  wings 
or  procefles  behind.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  body  is  very  large,  and  is  faid  fometimes  to 
weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  is  convertible  into 
palatable  and  pleafant  food. 

SEPIACE,  in  Italian  Mufic,  fignifies  that  the  part  it  is 
joined  to  may  be  repeated  or  not,  at  pleafure. 

SEPIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  Thef- 
faly,  in  Magnefia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pelafgic  gulf,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Cape  Sepias  is  now  the  promontory 
of  St.  George’s. 

SEPIUSSA,  an  ifland  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  Ceramic  gulf,  according  to  Pliny. 

SEPOORY,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Narwa. 

SEPOU,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of 
Agra. 

SEPRA,  or  SiPPRA,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes 
near  Indore,  joins  the  Callifind  in  the  circar  of  Kitchwara, 
and,  united  with  other  ftreams,  forms  the  Chumbul. 

SEPRIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

SEPS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a very  peculiar  animal  of 
the  lizard  or  lacerta  kind,  but  feeming  as  if  of  a middle 
nature  between  that  genus  and  the  fnakes,  and  appearing 
rather  a ferpent  with  feet  than  a lizard. 

It  is  a fmall  fpecies ; its  body  is  rounded,  and  its  back 
variegated  with  longitudinal  lines  of  black  ; its  eyes  are 
black  ; it  has  ears,  and  a fmall  and  very  flender  tail.  What 
appears  moft  Angular  in  it  is,  that  it  has  four  legs,  with  feet 
divided  into  toes  ; the  firft  pair  are  placed  very  near  the 
head,  the  other  by  the  anus  ; the  feales  are  laid  in  a reticu- 
lated manner,  they  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  approaching  to 
a rhomboides,  and  laid  longitudinally ; its  belly  is  white, 
with  a flight  call  of  blue,  and  it  has  noftrils  near  the  end  of 
the  fnout.  Columna  took  five  living  young  ones  out  of 
the  body  of  one  of  this  fpecies,  fome  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  membranes,  and  others  loofe,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
foetus  found  in  the  viper. 

The  bite  of  the  feps  is  faid  to  occafion  an  inltant  putre- 
faftion  of  the  fleih  of  the  whole  body. 

SEPT  Moncel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura;  2 miles  E.  of  St.  Claude. 

SEPTA,  in  Antiquity,  were  inclofures,  or  rails  made  of 
boards,  through  which  perfons  went  in  to  give  their  votes  in 
the  aflemblies  of  the  Romans. 

The  word  alfo  fignifies  divifions,  and,  in  that  fenfe,  is 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  plates  of  fpar,  which  feparate  or  divide 
the  tali  of  the  ludus  Helmontii,  thence  called  by  Dr.  Hill, 
feplaria  ; which  fee. 

SEPTALIUS,  or  Settala,  Louis,  ia  Biography,  an 
Italian  phyfician  of  celebrity,  was  born  at  Milan,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1552.  He  evinced  from  his  early  childhood,  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  at  the 
age  of  fixteen  defended  fome  thefes  on  the  fubjeft  of  natural 
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philofophy  with  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning  far  above  his 
years,  and  which  excited  the  furprife  of  the  audience,  among 
whom  was  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  It  was  now  fuppofed 
that  he  would  follow  the  fteps  of  his  anceftors,  both  ma- 
ternal and  paternal,  who  had  been  much  diftinguifhed  at 
the  bar  ; but  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  medical  profef- 
fion,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Pavia,  for  the  purpofe 
of  commencing  the  ftudy  of  it.  Here  he  proceeded  with 
the  fame  fuccefs,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  his 
2 1 ft  year,  and  was  even  appointed  to  a chair  in  this  cele- 
brated univerfity  in  his  23d  year.  In  his  profefl'orial  capa- 
city, though  fo  young,  he  gave  fo  many  demonftrations  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  that  he  foon  became  known  to 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  men  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  at 
the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he 
determined  to  relinquifh  the  profefl'orial  dignity,  for  the 
purpofe  of  exercifing  his  medical  fkill  in  his  native  city. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  the  praftice  of  his  art  at  Milan, 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  feledted  him  for  his  hiftorio- 
grapher.  But  though  fully  fenfible  of  the  value  of  this 
compliment,  yet  neither  this,  nor  many  other  more  con- 
genial honours,  that  were  offered  to  him,  could  induce  him 
to  quit  his  native  city,  to  which  he  was  ardently  attached. 
He  was  invited  by  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria  to  a profeflorfhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Ingoldftadt ; by  the  grand  duke  of  Pifa, 
to  a chair  at  that  place  ; and  by  the  city  of  Bologna  to  a 
fimilar  appointment  in  their  fchools ; and  the  fenate  of 
Venice,  by  ftill  more  confiderable  offers  both  of  honour  and 
reward,  laboured  afiiduoufiy  to  bring  him  to  the  univerfity 
of  Padua.  But  he  declined  all  thefe  opportunities  of  eleva- 
tion, content  with  the  efteem  and  affedfion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  which  he  amply  obtained  ; and  with  the  domeftic 
felicity,  which  the  fociety  and  education  of  his  family,  con- 
fiding of  feven  fons  and  fix  daughters,  conftantly  afforded 
him.  The  only  honour  which  he  accepted  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  phyfician  to  the  ftate  of  Milan,  which 
Philip  IV.  conferred  upon  him  in  1627,  as  a reward  for 
his  virtues  and  talents.  In  the  year  1628,  the  plague  vifited 
Milan.  Septaiius  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  labours  to  alleviate  the 
diftreffes  occafioned  by  this  fatal  calamity,  he  was  hnnfelf 
feized  with  the  difeafe.  He  had  fcarcely  recovered  from 
this  attack,  when  he  was  fuddenly  furprifed  by  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  left  him  fpeechlefs,  and  paralytic  on  one 
fide.  From  this,  however,  he  in  a great  meafure  recovered, 
and  lived  feveral  years  afterwards,  but  in  a ftate  of  feeble- 
nefs  and  imperfedt  health.  He  died  in  September  1633,  in 
confequence  of  an  attack  of  dyfentery,  at  the  age  of  81. 
Septaiius  was  a man  of  acute  powers,  and  folid  judgment, 
and  was  reputed  extremely  fuccefsful  in  his  praftice.  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  dodtrines  of  Hippocrates,  whofe 
works  he  never  ceafed  to  ftudy.  He  was  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  : “ In  Librum  Hippocratis  Coi,  de  Aeribus, 
Aquis,  et  Locis,  Commentarii  quinque,”  1590;  “In 
Ariftotelis  Problemata  Commentaria  Latina,”  tom.  i.  1602, 
ii.  1607;  “ De  Nsevis  Liber,”  1606.  In  this  work  Sep- 
taiius has  not  difplayed  his  ufual  judgment ; for  he  aferibes 
the  navi,  or  mother-fpots,  to  the  imagination  of  the  preg- 
nant mother,  and  deduces  from  their  appearances  many 
pradtical  inferences,  which  are  as  unfounded  as  the  notion 
of  their  origin.  “ Aniftiadverfionum  et  Cautionum  Medi- 
carum  Libri  duo,  feptem  aliis  additi,”  1629.  This  is  a 
valuable  work,  the  refult  of  40  years  of  pradfice,  and  equal 
to  any  of  its  contemporaries  of  the  17th  century.  “ De 
Margaritis  Judicium,”  1618;  “ De  Pefte  et  Peftiferis  Af- 
fe&ibus  Libri  V.”  1622;  “ Analyticarum  et  Animafti- 
carum  Diflertationum  Libri  II.”  1626;  “ De  Morbis  ex 
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mucronata  Cartilagine  evenientibus,  Liber  unus,”  1632, 
&c.  See  Eloy  DiCt.  Hid.  de  la  Medecine. 

SEPTAN  A,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancient  pbyficians  for 
a feptenary  fever,  or  one  that  performs  its  regular  period 
in  feven  days. 

SEPTA RliE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a large 
clafs  of  fofiils,  called  by  fome  luclus  Helmontii,  and  by  others 
the  waxen  veins.  They  are  defined  to  be  fofiile  bodies  not 
inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  water,  naturally  found  in  loofe 
detached  mafles  of  a moderately  firm  texture  and  dulky 
hue,  divided  by  feveral  fepta,  or  thin  partitions,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a fparry  matter  greatly  debafed  by  earth,  not  giv- 
ing fire  with  fteel,  fermenting  with  acids,  and  in  great  part 
dilfolved  by  them,  and  calcining  in  a moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  diitinCt  orders  of  bodies,  and 
under  thofe  fix  genera.  The  feptariae  of  the  firft  order  are 
thofe  which  are  ufually  found  in  large  mafles  of  Ample  uni- 
form conftru&ion,  but  divided  by  large  fepta,  either  into 
larger  or  more  irregular  portions,  or  into  fmaller  and  more 
equal  ones,  called  talc. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  order  are  fuch  as  are  ufually  found  in 
fmaller  mafles  of  a cruftated  ftruCture,  formed  by  various 
incru Rations  round  a central  nucleus,  and  divided  by  very 
thin  fepta. 

SEPTAS,  in  Botany , a name  indicative  of  the  number 
feven,  feptem,  fo  prevalent  in  its  parts  of  fructification. — 
Linn.  Gen.  184.  Schreb.  246.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  292. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  338. 
JulT.  Gen.  308.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  276. — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Heptandria  Heptagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulents,  Linn. 
Semperviva,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
cloven  into  feven,  fpreading,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
feven,  oblong,  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stam. 
Filaments  feven,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; an- 
thers nearly  ovate,  ereCt.  Fiji.  Germens  feven,  luperior, 
terminating  in  awl-fhaped  flyles,  the  length  of  the  ft  amen  s ; 
ftigmas  fomewhat  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfules  feven,  oblong, 
acute,  parallel,  of  one  valve.  Seeds  numerous. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  feven-cleft.  Petals  feven.  Germens 
feven.  Capfules  feven,  many-feeded. 

1.  S.  capenjis.  Cape  Septas.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  489.  Amcen. 
Acad.  v.  6.  87.  Andrews  Repof.  t.  90. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  at  Kew  in  1774,  where 
it  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September.  Root  perennial, 
tuberous,  fibrous.  Stem  fhort,  fimple,  crowned  with  a tuft 
of  about  four,  oppofite,  blunt,  naked,  notched,  fucculent 
leaves ; the  lower  ones  larger,  {lightly  ftalked,  roundifh ; 
upper  oval,  fefiile,  narrower.  Floiver-Jlalk  (lender,  fome- 
what wavy,  naked,  terminated  by  a fimple  umbel,  com- 
pofed  of  feven  or  eight  elegant,  drooping  flowers,  of  a deep 
pink  colour  on  the  out  fide,  flefti-coloured  and  white  within- 
fide.  BraBeas  in  pairs,  lanceolate. 

The  peculiarity  of  character  in  Septas,  with  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  number  feven,  in  the  parts  ot  frudtifica- 
tion,  is  not  fo  conftant  as  Linnteus  feems  to  have  imagined  ; 
hence  Thunberg  was  induced  to  refer  this  genus  to  Craf 
fula. 

Loureiro  has  given  the  name  of  Septas  to  a plant  in  Didy- 
namia  Angiofpermia,  which,  according  to  profeffor  Martyn, 
is  allied  to  Thunbergia. 

SEPTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Phrygia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SEPTEM  AqujE,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  and  commanding  the  Rura  rofea,  or  the  fine 
Rofsear.  valley.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  abbe  Chaupi  to  be  the 
prefent  Pont  Grifpoldi. 


Septem  Are,  Arronches,  a place  of  Hifpama,  betweer 
Matufarum  and  Budua,  according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary. 
It  was  fituated  towards  the  N.W.  ot  Emeritan  Augufta. 

Septem  Fratres,  a mountain  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Heptadelphus  Mons,  and 
places  it  on  the  Northern  coaft,  between  Exilifla  and 
Abyla. 

Septem  Maria,  a name  given,  according  to  Herodian, 
to  the  marfhes  which  were  formed  by  the  feven  branches  of 
the  Eridanus,  before  its  difcharge  into  the  Adriatic  fea. 

Septem  Pagi,  the  name  of  a plain  of  Italy,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  country  of  the  Veians,  according  to 
Dionyfius  of  Halicarnafius. 

Septem  Pxda,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Picenum,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  Frontinus  makes  it  a Roman  colony,  and 
gives  it  the  title  of  Oppidum. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  reckoned 
from  January,  and  the  feventh  from  March,  whence  its 
name,  viz.  from  feptimus,  feventh. 

The  Roman  ienate  would  have  given  this  month  the 
name  of  Tiberius,  but  that  emperor  ©ppofed  it ; the  emperor 
Domitian  gave  it  his  own  name  Germanicus  ; the  Ienate 
under  Antoninus  Pius  gave  it  that  of  Antoninus  ; Commodus 
gave  it  his  furname  Hercu/eus,  and  the  emperor  Tacitus  his 
own  name  Tacitus.  But  thefe  appellations  are  all  gone  into 
difufe. 

SEPTEMES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  I fere  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Vienne. 

SEPTEMVIR,  in  Antiquity.  See  QuinqueVIR. 

The  Germans  fometimes  ufe  the  word  feptcmvirate,  for 
the  feven  electors  of  the  empire.  See  Elector. 

SEPTENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lydia. 

SEPTENTRIO,  or  Septentriones,  in  AJlronomy,  a 
northern  conftellation  of  itars,  more  ufually  called  Urfa 
Minor,  or  the  Little  Bear;  and  by  the  people,  Charles’s 
IVain  : though  the  feven  itars  in  the  Great  Bear  have  been 
of  late  fo  denominated. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  feptem,  feven ; and 
triones,  bullocks,  which,  in  the  ancient  conftellation,  were 
yoked  to  the  plough. 

Septentrio,  in  Cefmography,  the  fame  with  north;  thus 
called  from  the  ancient  conftellation  Septentrio,  one  of 
w’nofe  ftars  is  the  pole-ftar.  Hence  alfo, 

SEPTENTRIONAL,  Septentrionalis,  fomething 
belonging  to  the  north  ; as  feptentrional  fgns,  feptentrional 
parallels,  See.  are  thofe  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  equator. 

SEPTERION,  'Z[7rlv°iov,  in  Antiquity,  a Delphic  fef- 
tival,  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  memory  of  Apollo’s 
victory  over  Python.  The  chief  part  of  the  folemnity  was 
a reprefentation  of  Python  purfued  by  Apollo. 

SEPTEUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife ; 9 miles  N.W.  of 
Montfort. 

SEPTFOIL,  in  Botany.  See  Tormentil. 

SEPTFONS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban. 

SEPTICOLLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name,  or 
rather  an  epithet,  given  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

SEPTICS,  among  Phydcians,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  fuch  fubftances  as  promote  putrefaction. 

From  the  many  curious  experiments  madS  by  Dr.  Pringle 
to  afeertain  the  feptic  and  antifeptic  virtues  of  natural 
bodies,  it  appears  that  there  are  very  few  fubftances  of  a 
truly  feptic  nature.  Thofe  commonly  reputed  fuch  by 
authors,  as  the  alkaline  and  volatile  falts,  he  found  to  be  no 
wife  feptic.  However,  he  difeovered  fome,  where  it  feerned 
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kail  likely  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ; thefe  were  chalk,  com- 
mon fait,  and  teftaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty  grains 
of  crab’s  eyes,  prepared  with  fix  drachms  of  ox’s  gall,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Into  another  phial  he  put  an 
equal  quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no  crab’s  eyes.  Both 
thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  the  putrefaction 
began  much  fooner  where  the  powder  was,  than  in  the  other 
phial.  On  making  a like  experiment  with  chalk,  its  feptic 
virtue  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crab’s 
eyes  : nay,  what  the  do&or  had  never  met  with  before,  in 
a mixture  of  two  drachms  of  flefli,  with  two  ounces  of  water 
and  thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  the  flelh  was  refolved 
into  a perfeft  mucus  in  a few  days. 

To  try  whether  the  teltaceous  powders  would  alfo  diffolve 
vegetable  fubitances,  the  doCtor  mixed  them  with  barley  and 
water,  and  compared  this  mixture  with  another  of  barley 
and  water  alone.  After  a long  maceration  by  a fire,  the 
plain  water  was  found  to  fwell  the  barley,  and  turn  mucila- 
ginous and  four  ; but  that  with  the  powder  kept  the  grain 
to  its  natural  fize,  and  though  it  foftened  it,  yet  made  no 
mucilage,  and  remained  tweet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected,  than  to  find  fea-falt 
a haftener  of  putrefaCtion  ; but  the  faCt  is  this  : one  drachm 
of  fait  preferves  two  drachms  of  freih  beef  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  above  thirty  hours  uncorrupted,  in  a heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  this 
quantity  of  fait  keeps  flelh  fweet  twenty  hours  longer  than 
pure  water  ; but  then  half  a drachm  of  fait  does  not  preferve 
it  above  two  hours  longer.  Twenty-five  grains  have  little 
or  no  antifeptic  virtue,  ( and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
grains,  manifeftly  both  haften  and  heighten  the  corruption. 
The  quantity  which  had  the  molt  putrefying  quality,  was 
found  to  be  about  ten  grains  to  the  above  proportion  of  flelh 
and  water. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  experiment : 
©ne  is,  that  fince  fait  is  never  taken  in  aliment  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  corrupting  qualities,  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  fubfervient  to  digellion,  chiefly  by  its  feptic  virtue, 
that  is,  by  foftening  and  refolving  meats  ; an  aCfion  very 
-different  from  what  is  commonly  believed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments  were 
made  with  the  fait  kept  for  domeftic  ufes.  See  Pringle’s 
Obferv.  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  348,  feq.  See 
Salt  and  Scurvy. 

From  fome  experiments  of  Mr.  Canton,  it  appears  like- 
wife,  that  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea-water  haftens 
putrefaftion  ; but  fince  that  precife  quantity  of  fait  which 
promotes  putrefa&ion  the  molt,  is  lefs  than  that  which  is 
found  in  fea-water,  he  concludes  it  probable,  that  if  the  fea 
were  lefs  fait,  it  would  be  more  luminous.  See  Luminouf- 
nefs  of  the  Sea. 

SEPTIEME,  Fr.  Septima,  Lat.  Settima,  Ital.  the  feventh. 
Broflard  has  been  the  guide  of  all  fubfequent  mufical  lexico- 
graphers. He  has  been  very  awkwardly  tranllated  by 
Graflineau;  Graffineau  has  been  followed  in  the  laft  folio 
edition  of  Chambers ; and  Rouffeau,  who  writes  clearly  and 
elegantly,  has  retained  the  mixture  of  theory,  ratios,  and 
the  ufelefs  jargon  of  major  and  minor  tones  and  femi-tones, 
with  praCtice,  fo  much,  as  to  render  the  ufeful  knowledge  of 
this  important  interval  totally  unintelligible  to  young  ftudents 
in  harmony  ; to  whom  we  (hall  addrefs  all  we  have  to  offer  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article,  referring  fcientific  enqui- 
rers to  Harmonics , Ratios , and  the  definitions  of  major  and 
minor  tones  and  femi-tones. 

The  7th  in  mufic,  is  one  of  the  principal  difcords  ; fome 
fay  the  only  original  difcord,  as  all  the  reft  are  derived  from 
jit.  The  2d  and  the  9th  are  only  inverfions  of  the  7th.  The 


4th  in  itfelf  is  a concord,  and  only  made  a difcord  by 
another  difcord  being  ftruck  upon  it ; but  the  2d  and 
the  9th,  however,  derived  from  inverfion,  are  difcords  to  the 
ear  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  7ths  ufed  in  practical  har- 
mony ; the  minor,  or  flat  7th,  ten  femi-tones,  or  half  notes, 
above  the  bafe  ; the  major,  or  fharp  7th,  eleven  femitonic 
intervals  above  the  bafe  ; and  the  extreme  flat  7th,  only  nine 

half  notes  above  the  bafe  or  loweft  note,  as  ^C^’  an<^ 
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In  counterpoint  and  thorough-bafe,  the  7th  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  l,  or  common  chord,  from  which  its  harmony 

only  differs  by  the  addition  of  that  fingle  found  from  the 
triad.  And  as  a bafe,  in  praCfice,  is  called  fundamental, 
by  being  accompanied  only  with  the  common  chord,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  7th  to  this  common  chord  does  not  rob  the  bafe 
figured  with  a 7th  of  its  title  of  fundamental. 

The  7th  in  binding  notes  is  prepared  in  the  3d,  5th,  6th, 
and  8th,  and  refolved  on  the  6th,  3d,  and  5th. 

Dr.  Pepufch  has  given  an  excellent  chapter  on  7ths  pre- 
pared and  refolved  in  the  treble  ; but  to  his  inllruCtions  for 
7ths  prepared  and  refolved  in  the  bafe,  p.  37  of  the  text,  we 
cannot  fubfcribe.  See  Pepusch,  and  Analyfisjof  his  Treatife 
on  Harmony. 

The  7 th  is  the  only  difcord  which  need  not  be  always 
prepared. 

The  (harp  7th,  which  the  French  call  la  note fenflle , till 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  was  only  ufed  in  re- 
citative ; but  fince  that  time  it  has  been  rapidly  increafing  in 
favour  ; firft  in  German  fymphonies,  and  afterwards  in  fongs, 
and  every  fpecies  of  elegant  mufic.  Its  chord  is  frequently 
indicated  by  a 7>  a fharp  7th  ; but  different  matters  fre- 
quently ufe  the  following  numerical  expreflions  of  this 
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chord  : •»,  and  3.  Its  origin  is  an  appoggiatura  or- 
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ganized. 

The  extreme  flat  7th  gives  what  has  been  termed  by^Rouf- 
feau  the  enharmonic  chord,  confifting  entirely  of  flat  3ds, 
whence  twelve  modulations  may  be  acquired,  by  making 
each  note  of  the  chord  the  fharp  7 th,  or  leading  note  to  a 
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new  key  : by  which  means  thefe  three  chords  ^ A \ , 

^ §’ve  36  modulations.  See  Mufic  Plates,  and  Inter- 
vals, Chords,  Modulation,  and  Counterpoint. 

SEPTIER,  or  Setier,  a French  meafure,  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  fpecies  of  the  things  meafured. 

For  dry  meafure,  the  feptier  is  very  different  in  different 
places  and  different  commodities ; as  not  being  any  veflel  of 
meafure,  but  only  an  eftimation  of  feveral  other  meafures. 

At  Paris,  the  feptier  of  wheat  confifts  of  two  mines,  the 
mine  of  two  minots,  and  the  minot  of  three  bufhels  Or  boif- 
feaux,  and  12  feptiersare  a muid.  The  boiffeau  contains  16 
litrons.  A muid  of  wheat  weighs  about  288olbs.  poids  de 
marc  ; and  a feptier,  24olbs.  But  a muid  of  oats  contains 
24  feptiers.  The  boiffeau  is  a cylinder  8 inches  25  lines  in 
height,  and  10  inches  in  diameter  : its  contents  are,  there- 
fore, 644  French  cubic  inches,  or  780  Englifh  ditto  ; hence 
1 1 feptiers  of  Paris  are  — 6 Englifh  quarters,  and  1 1 boif- 
feaux  = 4 Englifh  bufhels.  A muid  of  fait  contains  alfo  12 
feptiers,  and  a feptier,  4 minots,  16  boiffeaux,  256  litrons, 
or  4096  mefurettes,  weighing  about  40olbs.  poids  de  marc, 
or  432lbs.  avoirdupois.  At  Abbeville  18.87  feptiers  are 
equal  to  10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  is  9364  cubic 
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inches.  At  Amiens,  85.79  feptiers  = 10  Engbih  quarters, 
and  each  feptier  = 2C05  cubic  inches.  At  Arles,  47.40 
feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 3628  cu- 
bic inches.  At  Boulogne,  16.32  feptiers  =:  10  Englilh 
quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 10,535  cubic  inches.  At  Calais, 
16.95  feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptiers 
1 0,1 44  cubic  inches.  At  Cette,  42.98  feptiers  = 10  Englifh 
quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 4002  cubic  inches.  At  Liege, 
94.14  feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 
1827  cubic  inches.  At  Montpellier,  53.21  feptiers  = 10 
Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 3232  cubic  inches. 
At  Nantes,  19.68  feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and 
each  feptier  = 8739  cubic  inches.  At  Paris,  18.38  fep- 
tiers = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 93  60  cubic 
inches.  At  Rouen,  15.75  feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters, 
and  each  feptier  = 10,920  cubic  inches.  At  St.  Valery, 
18.38  feptiers  = 10  Englifh  quarters,  and  each  feptier  = 
9356  cubic  inches. 

The  feptier  is  alfo  a liquid  meafure  at  Paris  and  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  at  Geneva.  A muid  of  wine  at  Paris  and 
in  fome  other  parts  of  France,  contains  36  feptiers,  144  quarts 
or  pots,  or  288  pintes,  and  280  pintes  without  the  lees.  The 
pinte  contains  2 chopines,  4 demi-feptiers,  or  8 poifl'ons,  in 
all  47I  French  cubic  inches,  or  57^  Englifh  ditto ; fo  that  a 
French  pinte  is  nearly  equal  to  an  Englifh  quart  ; and  a muid 
of  wine  contains  714  Englifh  gallons. 

At  Geneva,  the  char,  wine  meafure,  contains  12  feptiers ; 
the  feptier,  24  quarterons,  or  48  pots ; and  the  feptier  is  = 
about  12  Englifh  gallons  ; 8.37  feptiers  are  = 100  Englifh 
gallons  wine  meafure,  and  each  feptier  = 2760  cubic  inches. 

SEPTIMANCA,  Simancas,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Hifpania  Citerior,  belonging  to  the 
Vaccoeans.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  it  is  marked  on  the 
route  from  Emerita  to  Saragofl'a,  between  Amallobrica  and 
Nivaria.  It  was  lituated  on  the  Durias,  S.  of  Pallentia. 

SEPTIMENI.  See  Septumani. 

SEPTIMINICTA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  upon  the 
route  from  Theme  to  Affurae,  between  Madaflama  and  Ta- 
blata,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SEPT1MONTIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a feflival  ce- 
lebrated in  December,  on  all  the  feven  hills  of  Rome  ; 
whence  alfo  it  had  this  name,  being  otherwife  called  Ago- 
nalia. 

SEPTIZON,  Septizonium,  in  the  Ancient  Architecture, 
a term  almofl  appropriated  to  a famous  maufoleum  of  the 
family  of  the  Antonines,  which,  Aur.  Vidtor  tells  us, 
was  built  in  the  tenth  region  of  the  city  of  Rome,  being 
a large  infulated  building,  with  feven  ftages  or  ftories  of 
columns. 

The  plan  was  fquare,  and  the  upper  ftories  of  columns 
falling  back  much,  rendered  the  pile  of  a pyramidical  form, 
terminated  at  top  with  the  ttatue  of  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  who  built  it. 

It  had  its  name  feptizon,  feptizonium,  from  Jeptem  and  zona, 
q.  d.  feven  zones  or  girdles,  by  reafon  of  its  being  girt  with 
feven  rows  of  columns. 

Hiftorians  make  mention  of  another  feptizon,  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  Severus,  built  near  the  Thermae  of  An- 
toninus. 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  Calendar , denotes  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  quadragefima  ; and 
quinquagefima  is  the  next  before  quadragefima,  then 
fexagefima  and  feptuagefima  : thefe  were  all  days  appro- 
priated by  the  church  to  a&s  of  penance  and  mortification, 
by  way  of  preparing  for  the  devotion  of  the  lent  enfuing. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  its  being 
about  feventy  days  before  Eafter  : pope  Telefphorus  firft 
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made  it  a feaft  day,  and  appointed  Lent  to  commence 
from  it. 

The  laws  of  king  Canutus  ordained  a vacation  from  judi- 
cature, from  feptuagefima  to  quindena  pafcha.  (SeeQuiN- 
quagesima.)  From  feptuagefima  to  the  odtaves  after 
Eafter,  marriage  is  forbidden  by  the  canon  law. 

SEPTUAGINT,  LXX,  or  the  Seventy,  a term  famous 
among  divines  and  critics,  for  a verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament 
out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  faid  to  have  been  performed  by 
feventy-two  Jewifh  interpreters,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  ancients,  till  Jerom’s  time,  univerfally  believed,  thaf 
the  Seventy  were  infpired  perfons,  not  mere  tranflators, 
grounding  their  belief  on  a fabulous  hiftory  of  this  verfion 
given  by  Arifteas  ; who  tells  us,  that  the  high-prieft  Eleazar 
chofe  fix  doctors  out  of  each  tribe  for  this  office,  which 
made  the  number  of  feventy-two  ; and  that  thefe  being  ffiut 
up  each  in  his  feveral  cell,  each  tranflated  the  whole  ; and 
without  feeing  what  any  of  the  reft  had  done,  they  were  found 
to  agree  to  a letter. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hody,  “ De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Ori- 
ginalibus,”  Si c.  who  feems  to  have  ftudied  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  verfion  more  accurately  than  any  critic  before  him, 
has  laboured  very  fuccefsfully  in  detecting  the  falfe  ftory  of 
Arifteas  ; and  he  has  likewife  proved,  that  this  verfion  was 
made  by  the  Jews  living  at  Alexandria,  for  theufe  of  them- 
lelves  and  many  thoufands  of  their  brethren,  who  were  then 
fettled  in  Egypt,  and  who,  living  among  the  Greeks,  gene- 
rally ufed  the  Greek  language.  And  he  has  alfo  proved, 
that  the  whole  Hebrew  bible  was  not  tranflated  into  Greek 
at  once,  but  that  different  parts  were  tranflated  at  different 
times  : that  the  Pentateuch  was  tranflated  firft,  about  285 
years  before  Chrift  ; that  only  the  Pentateuch  was  read  in 
the  fynagogues  till  about  170  years  before  Chrift,  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  their  cruel  perfecutor,  forbad  them 
to  recite  any  part  of  the  law  ; that  foon  after  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  Jews  tranflated  into  Greek  Ifaiah,  and  the  follow- 
ing prophets,  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple  at  Heliopolis  and 
the  Alexandrian  fynagogues  ; and  that  the  other  books  were 
tranflated  afterwards,  with  different  degrees  of  fkill  and 
care,  at  various  times,  and  by  various  perfons.  See  alfo  on 
this  fubjedt  Prideaux’s  Conned!.  vol.  iii.  p.  38,  See.  Brett’s 
Differtation  on  the  ancient  Verfion  of  the  Bible,  publiffied 
in  Bifhop  Watfon’s  Colledtion  of  Tradts  ; Dupin’s  Canon, 
Walton’s  Prolegomena,  Sec.  8cc.  See  Alexandrian 
Copy,  and  Greek  Bible. 

Septuagint,  Chronology  of  the,  or  Seventy,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  years  of  the  world,  very  different  from 
what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Vulgate; 
making  the  world  1466  years  older  than  it  is  found  in  thefe 
latter. 

The  critics  are  much  divided  as  to  the  point  of  preference. 
Baronius  prefers  the  account  of  the  Seventy  ; and  If.  Voffius 
makes  an  apology  for  it.  The  two  lateft  and  moft  ftre- 
nuous  advocates  in  this  difpute,  are  father  Pezron,  a Ber- 
nardine,.  and  father  Le  Quien,  a Dominican  ; the  firft  of 
whom  defends  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Sacred  Chrono- 
logy. 

SEPTUM,  in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  various  parts 
of  the  body ; generally  fuch  as  feparate  contiguous  ca- 
vities. 

The  Septum  Auricularum  in  the  heart  .is  placed  between 
the  two  auricles.  See  Heart. 

Septum  Cerebri  and  Cerebelli , the  falciform  proceffes  of 
the  dura  mater.  See  Brain, 
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Septum  Cordis  or  Ventriculorum , the  partition  between 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  See  Heart. 

Septum  Lucidum , the  part  interpofed  between  the  two 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

Septum  Narium,  the  partition  between  the  nollrils.  See 
Nose. 

Septum  Pediniforme  Penh.  See  the  defcription  of  the 
penis  under  Generation. 

Septum  Scroti.  See  Generation. 

Septum  Thoracis,  the  mediaftinum,  which  forms  the  par- 
tition between  the  two  Tides  of  the  chell.  See  Lung. 

Septum  Tranfverfum,  or  Mufculare , the  diaphragm.  See 
Diaphragm. 

SEPTUMANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Gallia 
Narbonnenfis,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Bitters,  according 
to  Pliny.  In  procefs  of  time  a province  of  their  territory 
was  denominated  Septimania. 

SEPU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Sivas. 

SEPULCHRAL,  Sepulchralis,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  fepulchres  or  tombs. 

Sepulchral  Column.  See  Column. 

Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  are  the  fureft  monuments  we 
have  of  antiquity. 

Sepulchral  Lamps.  See  Lamp. 

Sepulchral,  or  Sepulchralis,  is  alfo  the  appellation  of  a 
feft  ; thus  called  from  their  fuppofed  principal  error,  which 
was,  that  by  the  word  hell,  whither  the  Scripture  tells  us 
Jefus  Chrill  defcended  after  his  death,  they  underftood  no 
more  than  his  grave  or  fepulchre.  See  Hell. 

Sepulchralis  Pecunia.  See  Pecunia. 

SEPULCHRE,  Sepulchrum,  a tomb,  or  place,  def- 
tined  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  burying- 
places  of  the  ancients ; thofe  of  the  moderns  we  ufually 
call  tombs. 

Befides  the  ufual  fepulchres  for  the  interment,  either  of 
the  whole  body,  or  of  the  alhes  of  the  burnt,  the  ancients 
had  a peculiar  kind,  called  cenotaphia,  being  empty  fepulchres 
made  in  honour  of  fome  perfons,  who,  perhaps,  had  no 
burial  at  all ; from  a fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  wanted  burial  wandered  a hundred  years  before 
they  were  admitted  to  pafs  into  the  Elyfian  fields.  See  Bu- 
rial and  Cenotaph. 

The  pyramids  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  as  fepulchres 
for  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  the  obelilks  had  generally 
the  fame  intention. 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable,  and  the  care 
taken  of  them  was  deemed  a religious  duty,  grounded  on 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of  the  foul’s  immortality. 
Thofe  who  fearched  or  violated  them,  have  been  odious  to 
all  nations,  and  always  feverely  punilhed. 

The  Egyptians  call  their  fepulchres  eternal  houfes,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  their  houfes  and  palaces,  which  they  called 
inns ; by  reafon  of  the  Ihort  fojourn  we  have  in  the  one,  in 
comparifon  of  our  long  flay  in  the  other.  The  eaitern  pil- 
grimages are  all  made  with  defign  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre, 
that  is,  the  tomb  of  Jefus  Chrilt.  Nobody  enters  here  but 
bare-footed,  and  with  abundance  of  ceremonies.  The  Turks 
exa£l  twenty-four  crowns  of  each  pilgrim,  whom  devotion 
carries  to  the  holy  fepulchre. 

Sepulchre,  St.,  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  gives  the  deno- 
mination to  an  order  of  regular  canons,  anciently  inllituted 
in  Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  holy  fepulchre. 

They  afcribe  their  inftitution  to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne, 
who,  they  fay,  upon  his  taking  Jerufalem  in  the  year  1009, 
placed  canons  in  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 


chre, which  indeed  is  true,  but  then  they  were  not  regulars. 
Jneffeft,  it  was  Arnoul,  who,  of  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  got  himfelf  elefted  patriarch  of  it,  that,  in 
1 1 14,  firft  obliged  his  canons  to  live  in  community,  and  to 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

From  the  Holy  Land  numbers  of  thefe  canons  were 
brought  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France  by  Louis  the 
Younger  ; into  England  by  king  Henry;  into  Poland  by 
Jaxa,  a Polilh  gentleman  ; and  into  Flanders  by  its  counts. 

But  the  order  was  afterwards  fuppreffed  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  fis  effects  given  to  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethle- 
hem, which  itfelf  ceafing,  they  were  bellowed,  in  1484,  on 
that  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ; but  the  fup- 
preffion  did  not  take  place  in  Poland,  nor  in  feveral  pro- 
vinces of  Germany,  where  they , Hill  fubfiit  : their  general  is 
in  Poland:  their  habit,  father  Heliot  obferves,  has  been 
different  in  different  places. 

Sepulchre,  St.,  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a military  order,  eftablilhed  in  Paleiline,  as  fome  fay,  by 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  but  according  to  others  by  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  Baldwin. 

However,  it  is  certain  there  were  none  but  canons  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre  till  the  year  1114;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  probable,  the  Knights  were  only  inllituted  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  canons,  four  hundred  years  after,  and  that 
by  pope  Alexander  VI.  in  order  to  excite  rich  and  noble 
perfons  to  vifit  the  holy  places,  by  giving  them  the  title  of 
knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  this  end,  inllituting  an 
order  under  that  name,  of  which  he  referred  the  quality  of 
mailer  to  himfelf  and  his  fuccelfors. 

Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  granted  to  the  guardian  of  the 
religious  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  power  of 
making  thefe  knights  ; which  power,  firft  granted  viva  voce, 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a bull  of  Pius  IV.  In  1558, 
the  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders,  chofe  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain,  their  mailer,  and  afterwards  his  fon  ; but  the 
grand  mailer  of  the  order  of  Malta  prevailed  on  him  to  re- 
fign  ; and  when  afterwards  the  duke  Nevers  allumed  the 
fame  quality  in  France,  the  fame  grand  mailer,  by  his  in- 
tereft  and  credit,  procured  a like  renunciation  of  him, 
and  a confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  of 
Malta. 

SEPULCHRI  Pretium.  See  Pretium. 

SEPULVEDA,  John  Genesius,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent Spanilh  divine,  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Cordova  in  149 1. 
He  became  diltinguilhed  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  philofo- 
phy,  and  divinity,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  great  learning, 
nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  hiftoriographer 
and  theologian.  His  fame  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  verfion 
of  Ariftotle  into  the  Latin  language.  When  in  the  height 
of  his  reputation,  he  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  from 
which  he  derived  no  honour.  It  is  thus  related  : 

At  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Las  Cafas,  bilhop  of 
Chiapa,  was  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffed  Indians  be- 
fore the  court  of  Spain,  Sepulveda,  induced  by  fome  Spa- 
niards who  had  tyrannized  over  that  people,  wrote  a book  in 
the  Latin  language,  by  way  of  dialogue,  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  prove,  that  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  In- 
dies were  juft,  and  founded  on  their  right  to  fubdue  the 
people  of  that  new  world  ; that  it  was4the  duty  of  the  In- 
dians to  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  knowledge  and  wifdom  ; and  that 
if  they  would  not  voluntarily  acquiefce  in  the  Spanilh  domi- 
nion, they  might  and  ought  to  be  compelled  by  force  of 
arms.  Sepulveda,  to  add  weight  to  his  argument,  declared 
that  his  whole  objeft  was  to  eftablilh  the  right  of  the  kings 
of  Caftille  and  Leon  to  take  poll'elEon  of  their  domain  in 
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the  Indies.  He  prefented  his  work  to  the  royal  council,  and 
earneftly  requefted  permiflion  to  print  it.  He  was  refufed, 
and  applied  to  fome  friends  in  the  emperor’s  court.  Las 
Cafas,  who  was  returned  from  the  Indies,  perfuaded  that 
the  book  would  encourage  the  cruelties  of  which  he  com- 
plained, oppofed  the  printing.  The  royal  council,  regard- 
ing the  fubjeft  as  of  a theological  rather  than  as  of  a poli- 
tical nature,  referred  it  to  the  univerfities  of  Alcala  and  Sa- 
lamanca, both  of  which  pronounced  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  author,  determined  if  poffible 
to  carry  his  point,  fent  his  book  to  Rome,  where  it  was 
printed.  The  emperor,  informed  of  his  intention,  fent  ex- 
prefs  orders  to  prohibit  its  circulation,  and  caufed  the  copies 
to  be  feized  : fome  of  them,  however,  had  already  reached 
Spain.  Las  Cafas  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  a reply  in 
defence  of  the  poor  Indians.  The  emperor  at  length  cited 
the  parties  before  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  fent  Domi- 
nic Soto  to  arbitrate  between  them.  He  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  both  fides,  and  made  a report  in  favour  of  Las 
Cafas.  The  matter,  however,  remained  undecided ; and 
the  good  bifhop  had  not  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the  Indians 
freed  from  their  tyrants.  Sepulveda  died  at  Salamanca,  of 
which  he  was  a canon^  in  1572.  Befides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  was  author  of  various  trafts,  theological 
and  controverflal,  which  were  printed  colleftively  at  Cologne 
in  1602. 

Sepulveda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  on  the  river  Duraton ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Se- 
govia. 

SEPYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  upon 
mount  Amanus,  of  which  Cicero  made  himfelf  mailer. 

SEQUANA,  a river  which  feparated  the  country  of 
the  Gauls  from  that  of  the  Belgae,  according  to  Csefar. 
It  is  the  prefent  Seine. 

SEQUANI,  a people  of  Gaul.  In  the  time  of  Csefar 
they  .were  in  Celtica,  but  Augultus  places  them  in  Bel- 
gica. 

SEQUATUR  fab  fuo  pericnlo,  in  Law,  a writ  that 
lies,  when  a fummons  ad  warrant'vz.andum  is  awarded,  and 
the  Iheriff  returns  that  the  party  hath  nothing  by  which 
he  may  be  fummoned  ; then  goes  forth  an  alias  and  a 
pluries ; and  if  he  comes  not  on  the  pluries,  this  writ 
{hall  ifl'ue. 

SEQUEANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pegu,  on  the 
Irawaddy,  20  miles  N.  of  Rangoon. 

SEQUEL,  Sequela,  in  Logic,  a confequence  drawn 
from  fome  preceding  propofition. 

As  if  I fay,  The  human  foul  is  immaterial,  and  therefore  im- 
mortal ; the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  is  a fequel  of  the 
firlt. 

SEQUENCE,  French,  from  fequor,  I follow,  in  Gaming, 
a feriee  or  fet  of  cards  immediately  following  each  other  in 
the  fame  fuit  or  colour. 

We  fay,  a fequence  of  four  cards,  of  five,  &c.  At 
piquet,  tnefe  are  called  tierces,  quarts,  quints,  &c. 

SEQUESTRATION,  Sequestratio,  in  Common 
Law,  the  aft  of  feparating  a thing  in  controverfy,  from 
the  poffeffion  of  both  parties,  till  tne  right  be  determined 
by  courfe  of  law. 

This  is  of  two  forts,  voluntary  and  neceffary : voluntary, 
when  it  is  done  by  confent  of  both  parties ; and  neceffary, 
being  that  which  the  judge  doth  by  his  authority,  whether 
the  parties  will  or  not. 

Sequestration,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  the  aft  of  the 
ordinary,  difpofing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one  de- 
eeafed,  whcfe  eftate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

A widow  is  alfo  faid  to  fequefter,  when  fhe  difelaims 
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having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  eftate  of  her  deceafed 
hufband. 

Among  the  Romanifts,  in  queftions  of  marriage,  where 
the  wife  complains  of  impotency  in  the  hulband,  Ihe  is  to 
be  fequeftered  into  a convent,  or  into  the  hands  of  matrons, 
till  the  procefs  be  determined. 

Sequestration  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  gathering 
the  fruits  of  a benefice  void,  to  the  ufe  of  the  next  in- 
cumbent. 

Sometimes  a benefice  is  kept  under  fequeftration  for  many 
years,  when  it  is  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  no  clergyman  fit 
to  ferve  the  cure,  will  be  at  the  charge  of  taking  it  by  in- 
ftitution ; in  which  cafe  the  fequeftration  is  committed 
either  to  the  curate  alone,  or  to  the  curate  and  church- 
wardens jointly.  Sometimes  the  profits  of  a living  in  con- 
troverfy, either  by  the  confent  of  the  parties,  or  the 
judge’s  authority,  are  fequeftered  and  placed  for  fafety  in 
a third  hand,  till  the  fuit  is  determined,  a minifter  being 
appointed  by  the  judge  to  ferve  the  cure,  and  allowed  a 
certain  falary  out  of  the  profits.  Sometimes  the  profits  of 
a living  are  fequeftered  for  negleft  of  duty,  for  dilapida- 
tions, or  for  fatisfying  the  debts  of  the  incumbent.  And 
this  is,  where  a judgment  hath  been  obtained  againft  a 
clergyman,  and  upon  a fieri  facias  direfted  to  the  fheriff  to 
deny  the  debt  and  damages,  he  returns,  that  the  defendant 
is  a clerk  beneficed  having  no  lay  fee.  Whereupon  a levari 
facias  (fee  Levari)  is  direfted  to  the  biftiop  to  levy  the 
fame  of  his  ecclefiaftical  goods,  and  by  virtue  thereof  the 
tithes  ftiall  be  fequeftered.  (Watfon.  c.  15.)  In  this  cafe 
the  bifhop  may  name  the  fequeftrators  himfelf,  or  grant  the 
fequeftration  to  fuch  perfons  as  {hall  be  named  by  the  party 
who  obtained  the  writ.  If  the  fequeftration  be  laid  and 
executed  before  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writ,  the  mean 
profits  may  be  taken  by  virtue  of  the  fequeftration  after 
the  writ  is  made  returnable,  otherwife  not.  If  an  appeal 
be  made  againft  a fentence  of  fequeftration,  and  lawfully 
prefented,  the  party  fequeftered  {hall  enjoy  the  profits  penn- 
ing the  appeal.  (Lind.  104.)  It  is  ufual  for  the  eccle- 
fiaftical judge  to  take  bond  of  the  fequeftrators,  well  and  truly 
to  gather  and  receive  the  tithes,  fruits,  and  other  profits, 
and  to  render  a juft  account  (Watfon.  c.  30.)  : and  thofe 
to  whom  the  fequeftration  is  committed  are  to  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  publifhed  in  the  refpeftive  churches,  in  the 
time  of  divine  fervice. 

The  fequeftrators  cannot  maintain  an  aftion  for  tithes  in 
their  own  name  at  the  common  law,  nor  in  any  of  the 
king’s  courts ; but  only  in  the  fpiritual  court,  or  before  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  where  they  have  power  by  law  to  take 
cognizance.  When  the  fequeftrators  have  performed  the 
duty  required,  the  fequeftration  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
profits  applied  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  ordinary, 
and  they  (hall  be  allowed  out  of  the  profits  a recompence 
for  their  trouble,  and  alfo  for  the  fupply  of  the  cure,  and 
alfo  for  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  and  his  family, 
if  they  need  it.  Sequeftrators  refufing  to  deliver  up  their 
charge,  may  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
judge.  If  the  incumbent  be  not  fatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  fequeftrators  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  his 
proper  remedy  is  by  application  to  the  fpiritual  judge  ; and 
if  he  be  not  fatisfied  with  his  determination,  he  may  appeal 
to  a fuperior  jurifdiftion. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fequeftration  was  ufed  for 
a feizing  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Sequestration,  in  Chancery,  is  a commiflion  ufually 
direfted  to  feven  perfons  therein  named,  empowering  them 
to  feize  the  defendant’s  perfonal  eftate  and  the  profits  of 
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his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  fubjebt  to  the  order  of  the 
court.  It  iffues  on  the  return  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms, 
in  which  it  was  certified  that  the  defendant  had  fecreted 
bimfelf. 

Sequeftrations  were  firft  introduced  by  fir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
before  which  the  court  found'  fome  difficulty  in  enforc- 
ing its  procefs  and  decrees : and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  defendant,  but 
only  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  court’s 
decree. 

Sequestration,  in  London , is  made  upon  an  aftion  of 
debt : in  which  cafe,  the  abtion  being  entered,  the  officer 
goes  to  the  fhop  or  warehoufe  of  the  defendant,  when 
there  is  nobody  within,  and  puts  a padlock  upon  the  door, 
&c.  ufing  thefe  words,  “ I do  fequefler  this  warehoufe, 
and  the  goods  and  merchandifes  therein  of  the  defendant 
in  the  action,  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,”  & c.  and  having 
put  on  his  feal,  makes  return  of  it  to  the  compter  ; and 
after  four  court  days,  the  plaintiff  may  have  judgment  to 
open  the  doors,  and  appraife  the  goods  by  a ferjeant,  who 
takes  a bill  of  appraifement,  having  two  freemen  to  appraife 
them,  for  which  they  are  to  be  fworn  at  the  next  court 
holden  for  that  compter  ; and  then  the  officer  puts  his  hand 
to  the  bill  of  appraifement,  and  the  court  giveth  judgment. 
However,  the  defendant  in  the  a&ion  may  put  in  bail  be- 
fore fatisfabiion,  and  fo  diffolve  the  fequeftration ; and 
after  fatisfabtion  may  put  in  bail  ad  difprobandum  debit  urn, 
&c. 

Sequestration,  Sequejlratio,  in  Chemiftry,  a term  ufed 
by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  reparation. 

SEQUESTRO  Habendo,  in  Law,  a writ  judicial 
for  the  difcharging  a fequeftration  of  the  profits  of  a 
church-benefice,  granted  by  the  bifhop  at  the  king’s  com- 
mandment, in  order  to  compel  the  parfon  to  appear  at  the 
fuit  of  another.  The  parfon,  upon  his  appearance,  may 
have  this  writ  for  the  releafe  of  the  fequeftration. 

SEQUIN,  Zecain,  Zecchino,  a gold  coin  ftruck  at 
Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Tufcany, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  grand  fignior’s  itates. 

Ablancourt  derives  the  word  from  Cizicum,  or  Ciziceni- 
§um  ; as  fuppofing  the  fequin  firft  ftruck  at  Cizicum:  Me- 
nage, from  the  Italian  zecchino,  of  zecca,  the  name  of  the 
mint  at  Venice.  At  Florence,  pieces  of  3 fequins  are  called 
Rufponi  (fee  Ruspono)  ; zecchini  or  fequins,  called  Gig- 
liati,  weigh  2 der.ari  23  grani,  and  are  worth  13  v lire  or 
20  paoli.  The  Roman  and  Genoa  fequins  circulated  here 
are  valued  at  13  lire;  Venetian  fequins  at  135  lire.  The 
fequin  Gigliato  weighs  534  Englifh  grains,  and  the  gold  is 
23^  carats  fine  : it  is  therefore  worth  9 s.  6d.  fterling.  At 
Rome  100  francefconi,  or  50  zecchini,  are  exchanged  for 
100  fcudi  Romani,  more  or  lefs.  At  Genoa,  the  fequins 
are  valued  at  13  lire  io  foldi.  In  1807  the  Roman  fequins 
were  valued  here  at  14/.,  and  the  Venetian  at  14/.  io.r. 
The  weight  of  the  fequin  at  Genoa  is  76  grains  of  gold 
23i  carats  fine,  and  its  value  is  9^.  qd.  At  Leghorn  the 
fequin  is  current  for  13  lire  6 foldi  8 denari,  of  moneta 
buona,  and  for  13  lire  18  foldi  3 denari  of  moneta  langa. 
At  Lucca  in  Italy  the  fequin  paffes  for  144  lire  : Venetian 
fequins  are  taken  at  the  fame  as  other  Italian  fequins,  and 
German  ducats  at  14  lire  6 foldi.  In  the  ifland  of  Malta, 
Venetian  fequins  pafs  for  6 fcudi : the  fcudo  current  money 
being  worth  20  , d.  fterling.  At  Marfeilles,  Italian  fequins 
pafs  for  1 1 livres  2 fous,  more  or  lefs.  At  Milan,  fequins, 
weighing  2 denari  20^4  grani,  are  valued  at  15  lire  4 foldi. 
At  Parma  the  fequin  is  valued  at  45  lire,  the  lira  being 
worth  2^d.  nearly. 
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At  Rome,  the  zecchini  or  fequins  are  current  at  2i-| 
paoli,  with  their  doubles  and  halves  in  proportion.  The 
fequin  is  to  weigh  2 denari  2ITVA  grains,  or  Englifh 
grains,  and  the  gold  is  234  carats  fine  ; fo  that  it  contains 
little  more  than  52  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  is  therefore 
worth  9 s.  3 d.  fterling.  At  Tunis,  a Venetian  fequin  paffes 
for  2 piaftres,  32  afpers,  more  or  lefs.  At  Venice,  the 
gold  coins  of  the  old  republic  are  zecchini  or  fequins, 
with  halves  and  quarters.  The  fequin  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed at  22  lire,  but  it  bears  a fluctuating  agio,  which  in  the 
year  1805  was  37  per  cent.  : 685  zecchini  or  fequins  are 
to  contain  a Venetian  mark  of  fine  gold;  and  are  faid  to 
have  no  alloy  ; the  quantity  of  alloy,  however,  is  fmall  and 
uncertain.  The  Venetian  fequin  weighs  54  Englifh  grains 
nearly,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  9J.  6 d.  fterling. 

The  affay  of  the  Genoa  fequin  is  better  than  the  Englifh 
ftandard  of  22  carats,  and  its  value,  &c.  according  to  the 
mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  viz.  3/.  17 j-.  10 \d.  per  oz. 
is  as  follows : viz.  the  affay  1 carat  3A  grains,  weight 
2 dwt.  5f  grs.,  contents  in  pure  gold  53.4  grs.,  and  value  in 
fterling  9 s.  $\d.  The  fequin  of  Milan  is  better  than  the 
Englifh  ftandard ; its  affay  is  1 car.  3 grs.,  its  weight 
2 dwt.  grs.,  its  contents  in  pure  gold  53.2  grs.,  and  its 
fterling  value  is  9^.  $d.  The  fequin,  or  two-ducat  piece 
of  Naples,  of  1762,  is  worfe  than  Eng.  ftand. ; its  affay 
is  1 car.  grs.,  weight  1 dwt.  2of  gr.,  contents  in  pure 
gold  37.4  grs.,  and  fterling  value  7 \d.  The  fequin  of 
Piedmont  (and  half  fequin  in  proportion)  is  better  than 
Eng.  ftand. ; its  affay  is  1 car.  2^grs.,  weight  2 dwt.  yfgrs., 
contents  in  pure  gold  52.9  grs.,  and  value  9 s.  4 \d.  The 
fequin  of  Rome,  coined  before  1760,  is  better  than  Eng. 
ftand. ; its  affay  is  I car.  2 grs.,  weight  2 dwt.  4I  grs. 
contents  in  pure  gold  51.4  grs.,  and  value  gs.  1 \d.  The 
affay  of  the  fequin  coined  fince  1760  is  1 car.  3^  grs., 
weight  2 dwt.  4^  grs.,  contents  in  pure  gold  52.2  grs.,  and 
value  gs.  3 d. 

The  zecchino,  or  fequin  of  Tufcany,  is  better  than  the 
Englifh  ftandard ; its  affay  is  1 car.  3^  grs.,  its  weight 
2 dwt.  5f  grs.,  its  contents  in  pure  gold  53.6  grs.,  and 
its  value  gs.  5f d.  The  zecchino  or  fequin  (the  half  and 
quarter  in  proportion)  of  Venice  is  better  than  the  Eng- 
lifh ftandard;  its  affay  is  1 car.  3^  grs.,  its  weight  2 dwts. 
6 grs.,  its  contents  in  pure  gold  53.6  grs.,  and  its  value 
gs.  sd. 

The  impreffions  on  the  Italian  fequins  are  as  follow  : 
on  that  of  Genoa,  St.  John  the  Baptift  holding  a crofs ; 
legend,  non  surrexit  major,  i.  e.  a greater  has  not 
arifen,  and  the  date  ; reverfe,  the  arms  of  Genoa  with  a 
crown  ; legend,  Dux  et  Gub.  Reipub.  Genu.  i.  e.  doge  and 
governor  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  On  that  of  Milan, 
the  head  of  the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany,  with  name 
and  title  thus ; josep.  ii.  d.  G.  r.  imp.  s.  aug.  g.  h.  et  b. 
rex.  A.  A.  i.  e.  Jofeph  the  fecond,  by  the  grace  of  God,  em- 
peror of  Rome,  ever  auguft,  king  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia,  archduke  of  Auftria  ; reverfe,  arms  of  Milan  ; 
legend,  mediolani  et  mantUjE  dux,  duke  of  Milan  and 
Mantua.  On  that  of  Venice,  a man  holding  a crofs,  and 
another  kneeling  before  him  with  the  doge’s  name,  as  ALOY. 
moc.  ( Aloyfius  Mocenigo,)  and  the  letters  s.  M.  v.  e.n.  e. 
one  above  the  other  near  the  edge  of  the  piece,  i.  e.  SanBus 
Marcus  Venetus ; alfo  the  letters  d.  V.  X.  Dux,  duke  or 
doge,  placed  in  the  fame  manner  above  the  kneeling  figure  : 
reverfe,  a whole  length  figure  of  St.  Mark,  holding  a book, 
and  furrounded  with  ftars ; legend,  sit  t.  xpe.  dat.  q. 
tu  REGIS  iste  duca,  fuppofed  by  Muratori  in  his  “ An. 
tiquitates  Italicae  Medii  JEvi,”  to  denote.  Sit  tibi  Chrijte 
datum,  quod  (vel  quia)  tu  regis  IJie  ducatum , i.  e.  To  thee, 
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0 Chrift,  be  it  (this  coin)  given,  becaufe  thou  governeft  (uni- 
verfally).  He,  St.  Mark,  governs  the  duchy.  Muratori 
doubts  this  interpretation,  and  fuppofes  that  ijle  might 
have  been  originally  ipfe.  The  legend,  however,  is  curious, 
as  being  both  an  hexameter  verfe  and  a monkifh  rhyme. 
The  half  and  quarter  fequins  bear  the  fame  impreffions, 
but  the  legend  on  the  reverfe  is,  Ego  fum  lux  mundi,  i.  e. 

1 am  the  light  of  the  world. 

At  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  Venetian  fequins  are 
worth  72  fanams,  of  which  20  are  reckoned  for  a rupee. 
At  Goa,  Venetian  fequins  are  worth  16  good  tangas,  each 
of  which  is  worth  about  7 \d.  fterling.  At  Surat,  the 
weight  of  a Venetian  fequin  is  reckoned  at  9^  vails,  of 
which  82^  make  1 oz.  troy. 

The  gold  coins  of  Turkey  are  the  fequin  or  chequeen, 
called  the  fequin  fonducli,  coined  in  the  year  1764;  100 
of  thefe  weigh  no  Turkifh  drachms,  or  5415  Englilh 
grains,  and  they  are  about  23  carats  fine.  The  fequin 
fonducli  at  Conftantinople  palfed  at  firft  for  3!  pialtres,  or 
440  afpers  ; but  its  price  was  gradually  raifed  to  4 pialtres. 
In  1769  molt  of  them  were  called  in  for  a new  coinage. 
There  is  another  fequin,  called  mahbub,  or  zermahbub,  or 
gingerly  ; the  nisfie,  or  half  mahbub  ; and  the  roubbie, 
or  one-third  ditto : 100  mahbubs,  200  nisfies,  or  300 

roubbies,  were  to  weigh  82^  Turkilh  drachms,  or  4061 
Englilh  grains  : they  were  at  firft  22  carats  fine,  but  in  1781 
were  reduced  to  195  carats  ; and  in  fubfequent  coinages 
they  have  been  Itill  more  debafed.  Venetian  fequins  pafs  at 
prefent  for  9^  pialtres.  At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  the  fe- 
quin, called  funduclee,  is  worth  146  medini ; that  called 
zumabob  is  valued  at  120  medini,  40  medini  being  = a 
piallre.  At  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  contra&s  are  made  in 
funducli  and  mahbub  fequins  ; the  former  are  reckoned  at 
146  medini,  and  3 mahbubs  are  equal  to  4 pataccas,  fo 
that  the  mahbub  is  worth  120  medini.  The  only  coins  al- 
lowed by  the  Turkilh  government  to  be  ftruck  at  Cairo  are 
the  mahbub  (or  zermahbub)  fequins,  and  medini : 40  me- 
dini are  valued  at  i()\d.  fterling,  fo  that  the  mahbub  is 
worth  4X.  9 \d.  fterling.  Mahbubs,  however,  of  inferior 
value,  are  coined  by  the  Beys  in  Egypt,  and  generally  pafs 
for  no  medini.  The  Turkilh  coins  are  current  at  Patras 
in  the  Morea.  Some  European  gold  ducats  and  fequins  cir- 
culate in  Perfia.  The  fequin  fonducli  of  Conftantinople  of 
1773  worfe  than  the  Englilh  ltandard : its  allay  is  2 car. 
l\  gr.  ; its  weight  2 dwt.  5^  gr.  ; its  contents  in  pure  gold 
43.4  gr.,  and  its  fterling  value  7 s.  8 \d.  The  fequin  fon- 
ducli of  1789  is  alfo  worfe  than  the  Englilh  ftandard : its 
allay  is  2 car.  3^  gr. ; its  weight  2 dwt.  5^  gr. ; its  contents 
in  pure  gold  42.9  gr.,  and  its  value  7 s.  7 \d.  The  double 
fequin  mahbub  of  Conftantinople  of  1773  is  better  than  the 
Englilh  ftandard : its  allay  is  1 car. ; its  weight  3 dwt. 
4^:  gr. ; its  contents  in  pure  gold  73. 1 gr.,  and  its  value 
12 s.  11  %d.  The  fequin  mahbub  of  1789  is  worfe  than  the 
Englilh  ftandard  : its  allay  is  2 car.  3 gr. ; its  weight  1 dwt. 
12  gr.;  its  contents  in  pure  gold  28.9  gr.,  and  its  value 
5-r.  1 \d.  The  fequin  of  Cairo  of  1773  is  alfo  worfe  than 
the  Englilh  ftandard : its  allay  is  3 car.  gr. ; its  weight 
1 dwt.  155  gr. ; its  contents  in  pure  gold  31  gr.,  and  its 
value  yx.  5! d . The  fequin  of  Cairo  of  1789  is  alfo  worfe 
than  the  Englilh  ftandard : its  allay  is  5 car.  2^  gr. ; its 
weight  1 dwt.  15^  gr. ; its  contents  in  pure  gold  26.9  gr., 
and  its  value  4r.  9 \d. 

As  the  reprefentation  of.men  and  animals  is  forbidden  by 
the  Mahometan  law,  the  Turkilh  coins  have  no  other  im- 
preflions  than  infcriptions  Hating  the  names,  titles,  defcent, 
&c.  of  their  fultans,  with  the  date  of  the  hegira,  or  Ma- 
hometan era.  They  are  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  the 


following  tranflations  from  the  principal  coins  of  lultan 
Selim  ( 1789)  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen,  as  there  is  but  little 
variety  in  the  form  or  ftyle  of  thefe  compofitions. 

The  fequin  mahbub  has  on  one  fide,  “ Sultan  Selim,  foil 
of  Muftafa  Khan,  may  he  be  viftorious,  and  his  valour  be 
bleft,  ftruck  at  Slambul  (Conftantinople)  in  the  year 
1203  ;”  and  on  the  reverfe,  “ Sultan  of  the  two  lands,  and 
fovereign  of  the  two  feas,  fultan  by  inheritance,  fon  of  a 
fultan.”  The  words,  “ May  he  be  victorious,  and  his 
valour  be  bleft,”  are  occafionally  ufed  by  the  Turks  at  the 
end  of  their  prayers.  By  the  “ two  lands,”  are  meant 
Europe  and  Afia  ; and  by  the  “ two  feas,”  the  Black  fea 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  latter  is  alfo  called  here  the 
White  fea. 

The  fequin  fonducli  has  on  one  fide,  “ Sultan  Selim,  fon 
of  Muftafa  Khan  ;”  and  on  the  reverfe,  “ Struck  at  Slam- 
bul, in  the  year  1203.” 

The  impreffions  of  fequins  of  different  periods  moftly 
anfwer  to  either  of  the  foregoing  defcriptions  ; but  the  fe- 
quins coined  at  Cairo,  under  fultan  Abdulhamid  in  1773, 
have  their  infcriptions  as  follows : “ Sultan  Abdulhamid, 
fon  of  Ahmed  Khan,  may  his  valour  be  bleft,  ftruck  in 
Egypt  in  the  year  1187  ;”  and  on  the  reverfe,  the  titles  as 
on  the  fequin  mahbub  of  Selim. 

The  pieces  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  fequins  bear  the 
fame  infcriptions  as  the  fingle  fequin,  and  they  are  fume- 
times  alfo  encircled  with  ornaments. 

The  fequins  of  the  Barbary  ftates  are  coined  in  the  name 
of  the  grand  feignior,  and  are  only  dittinguilhed  by  the 
words,  “ Struck  at  Tunis,  Tripoli,”  & c.  They  bear  on 
the  reverfe  the  titles  as  on  the  fequin  mahbub  of  Selim. 
Kelly’s  Un.  Cambift. 

SERA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Serica,  which 
had  the  title  of  metropolis,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Sera,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital 
of  a diftriCt,  once  a confiderable  fubah,  conquered  by  Hyder 
Ali ; taken  from  the  dominions  of  his  fon  Tippoo,  and 
given  to  the  Nizam  in  the  year  1800  ; 58  miles  N.W.  of 
Bangalore.  N.  lat.  130  28'.  E.  long.  750  54b — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 24  miles  S.  of  Dunger- 
pour. 

Sera  Caprio/a , a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata  ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Termola. 

SERAB,  a diftrift  of  Adirbeitzan,  or  Azerbijan,  and 
a town,  15  miles  E.  of  Tabris. 

SERABIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Hifpania, 
in  the  Tarragonenfis.  Ptolemy. 

SERACH,  in  the  Turkifh  Military  Orders,  an  officer 
who  holds  the  ftirrup  of  the  caia  of  the  janizaries  in  charge, 
attends  him  when  he  goes  out  on  horfeback,  and  ferves  him 
as  a meffenger  on  all  occafions.  After  this  office  he  has  the 
title  of  chous  ; and  after  he  has  paffed  through  this,  he  has 
the  fame  office  under  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  Pococke’s 
Egypt,  p.  168. 

SERACONYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  38 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Iflamabad. 

SERACORRO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra  ; 80 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Sego. 

SERAES,  or  Serkas,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorafan  ; 180  miles  N.N.W.  of  Herat.  The 
Tedzen  has  its  fource  near  this  place. 

SERAFINI,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  finger  with  a 
feeble  foprano  voice,  but  fo  good  an  aftor,  that  in  1734, 
when  Metaftafio’s  “ Attilio  Regolo,”  fet  by  Haffe,  was 
performed  in  London,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  this  opera,  which 
ends  with  an  accompanied  recitative,  without  an  air,  he 
was  conllantly  encored : but  perhaps  it  was  the  poet  who 
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was  encored ; for  the  addio  of  Regulus,  returning  to  Car- 
thage to  certain  torture  and  death,  in  fpite  of  the  prayers 
and  intreaties  of  his  family  and  all  Rome,  is  fo  charadleriftic 
and  truly  Roman,  that  it  mult  have  ftruck  every  one  who 
had  the  lead  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  in- 
flexible virtue  of  Regulus. 

SERAGANORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Ootatore. 

SERAGE,  in  Ornithology,  an  Englilh  name  for  a bird  of 
the  larus,  or  gull-kind,  more  ufually  called  the  fe a- pw allow, 
and  by  authors  Jlerna. 

SERAGIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cor- 
fica  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Corve. 

SERAGLIO,  a diltridt  of  Italy,  fouth  of  Mantua,  in 
which  Augultus  had  fome  polTeflions ; called  alfo  “ Vir- 
ginian Fields.” 

Seraglio,  formed  of  the  Turkilh  word  ferai,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Perfian  feraw,  fignifying  a houfe,  among 
the  Levantines  denotes  the  palace  of  a prince  or  lord. 

At  Conftantinople  they  fay,  the  feraglio  of  the  ambaffador 
of  England,  of  France,  &c. 

The  feraglio  is  ufed,  by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  palace 
of  the  grand  feignior  at  Conltantinople,  where  he  keeps  his 
court,  and  where  his  concubines  are  lodged,  and  where  the 
youth  are  trained  up  for  the  chief  polls  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a triangle  about  three  Italian  miles  round,  wholly 
within  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  Chryfoceras, 
now  called  the  Seraglio  Point.  The  buildings  run  back  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  are  gardens  that  reach 
to  the  edge  of  the  fea.  It  is  inclofed  with  a very  high  and 
ftrong  wall,  upon  which  there  are  feveral  watch  towers : and 
it  has  many  gates,  fome  of  which  open  towards  the  fea-fide, 
and  the  reft  into  the  city  : but  the  chief  gate  is  one  of  the 
latter,  which  is  conllantly  guarded  by  a company  of  ca- 
poochees,  or  porters ; and  in  the  night  it  is  well  guarded 
towards  the  fea. 

The  outward  appearance,  du  Loir  tells  us,  is  not  beauti- 
ful, in  regard  the  architedlure  is  irregular,  being  cantoned 
out  into  feparate  edifices  and  apartments,  in  manner  of 
pavilions  and  domes.  No  ttranger,  it  is  faid,  has  ever  yet 
been  admitted  to  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  feraglio.  See 
Sultana. 

The  old  feraglio  is  the  place  where  the  emperor’s  old 
miftreffes,  who  have  died  or  who  have  been  depofed,  and 
the  fultanas  that  have  belonged  to  the  deceafed  grand 
feigniors,  are  kept. 

They  are  here  fed  and  maintained  with  fome  luxury,  and 
ferved  with  much  attention,  but  they  can  no  longer  go  out 
of  this  place  of  retirement ; for  it  would  not  be  decent,  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  Muffulmans,  that  a Have,  fuppofed  to 
have  enjoyed  the  favours  of  a fultan,  lhould  pafs  into  the 
arms  of  another  man. 

The  harem  is  that  quarter  of  the  feraglio  in  which  the 
females  are  kept.  This  is  foon  replenifhed,  becaufe  traders 
come  from  all  parts  to  offer  young  flaves,  and  the  pachas 
and  great  men  are  eager  to  prefent  beauties  capable  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  ; thus  hoping  to  obtain 
inftantly  his  good  graces,  and  place  about  his  perfon  the 
women  who  at  fome  future  time  may  be  ufeful  to  them. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoffible,  to  learn  ex- 
actly the  manner  in  which  the  female  flaves  are  treated  in 
the  harem  of  the  grand  feignior : never  has  the  eye  of  the 
obferver  penetrated  into  this  abode  of  hatred,  jealoufy,  and 
pride ; into  this  abode  where  pleafure  and  love  have  fo 
feldom  refided.  But,  according  to  the  account  of  the  wo- 
men, whofe  profeffion  calls  them  thither,  the  reader  may 
reprefent  to  himfelf  three  or  four  hundred  black  eunuchs, 


malicious,  peeviffi,  tormented  by  their  impotence,  curling 
their  nullity,  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  female  flaves 
intrufted  to  their  charge  ; then  a confiderable  number  of 
young  women,  whofe  hearts  would  willingly  expand,  whofe 
lenfes  are  moved  at  the  idea  of  the  pleafures  which  they  wifh 
in  vain  to  know,  jealous  of  the  happinefs  which  they  are 
perfuaded  that  their  rivals  enjoy,  curfing  the  overfeers  who 
perplex  them,  folely  taken  up  with  their  toilet,  with  their 
drefs,  and  with  all  the  nonfenfe  which  idlenefs  and  ignorance 
can  fuggeft  to  them  ; feeking,  rather  from  vanity  than  from 
love,  every  means  of  pleafing  a mailer,  too  frequently  dif- 
dainful.  We  may  reprefent  to  ourfelves,  in  Ihort,  a fultan 
young  or  old,  mattered  by  ridiculous  prejudices,  without 
delicacy,  often  whimfical  or  capricious,  alone  in  the  midtt 
of  five  or  fix  hundred  women,  all  equally  beautiful,  in  whom 
he  gives  birth  to  defires  which  he  is  unable  to  gratify,  who 
enjoys  with  them  no  pleafures  but  fuch  as  are  too  eafy  and 
without  prelude,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  lhare,  and  we 
Ihall  have  a true  idea  of  what  paffes  in  the  harem  of  tke 
grand  feignior. 

The  charge  of  the  women  is  intrufted  only  to  black 
eunuchs,  whofe  mutilation  is  fuch,  that  there  remains  no 
trace  of  their  fex.  Oriental  jealoufy  has  very  rightly 
judged,  that  fuch  creatures  were  rather  capable  of  infpiring 
fentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  than  thofe  of  affeftion 
and  friendfhip,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  take  birth, 
if  the  charge  of  the  harem  had  been  intrufted  to  women.  It 
was  not  enough  to  condemn  thefe  unfortunate  females  to 
long  privations,  never  to  let  them  know  of  love  only  what 
was  to  excite  in  them  defires,  it  was  even  neceflary  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  confolation  of  opening  their  heart  in  the 
bofom  of  friendfhip. 

The  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  called  kijlar-aga,  is  one 
of  the  greatett  perfonages  of  the  empire  : he  it  is  who  carries 
to  the  female  flaves  the  will  of  his  matter  ; he  it  is  who  an- 
nounces to  them  the  happinefs  which  they  have  to  pleafe 
him.  Independently  of  the  authority  which  he  exercifes  in 
the  harem,  he  has  the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  imperial 
mofques ; he  is  charged  with  the  general  adminiflration  of 
all  the  pious  foundations  which  relate  to  them;  he  has  the 
pre-eminence  over  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  and,  what 
is  more  flattering  to  a flave,  he  more  frequently  approaches 
his  matter,  and  more  commonly  enjoys  his  confidence.  His 
income  is  very  confiderable. 

The  khafne-vekili  is  the  fecond  eunuch  of  the  feraglio  : ho 
replaces  the  kijlar-aga,  when  he  dies,  or  is  turned  out  of 
office.  He  has  the  general  adminiflration  of  the  interior 
imperial  treafure,  which  mutt  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  pri- 
vate treafure  of  the  grand  feignior,  adminiftered  by  the 
khafnadar-aga , one  of  the  pages  of  confidence.  There  are 
fome  other  eunuchs  raifed  in  dignity,  fuch  as  he  who  belongs 
to  the  queen-mother,  he  to  whom  the  care  of  the  princes  is 
intrufted,  thofe  who  ferve  the  royal  mofque  of  the  fultana 
Validai,  whither  the  flaves  of  the  grand  feignior  go  to  fay 
their  prayers ; he  who  has  the  particular  fuperintendance  of 
the  apartment  of  the  hajfekee  ; and  a few  others  whofe  func- 
tions are  lefs  important. 

The  white  eunuchs  do  not  approach  the  women  : they 
are  employed  out  of  the  harem,  and  in  the  particular  fervice 
of  the  fultan.  They  have  the  charge  of  the  gates  of  the 
feraglio  ; they  fuperintend  and  inllruft  the  pages.  Their 
chief  is  called  capou-agjft.  ( See  Capi-aga.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  other  officers  of  the  feraglio,  fee  Bostangi-baschi, 
Ichoglans,  and  Capigi. 

Balzac  obferves,  that  the  feraglio  at  Conftantinople  is 
only  a copy  of  that  which  Solomon  anciently  built  at  Jeru-r 
falem,  for  his  wives  and  concubines.  For  a particular 
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defcription  of  the  feraglio,  fee  Greave’s  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  591,  &c. 

SERAI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Caftamena. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
defert  of  Syria  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Aleppo. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Naderbar;  20  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Naderbar. 

SERAING,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ourte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitridt  of 
Liege.  The  place  contains  2503,  and  the  canton  6400  in- 
habitants,  on  a territory  of  92^  kiliometres,  in  7 com- 
munes. 

SERAJO,  or  Bosna  Serajo,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bofnia,  fituated  on  the  river  Bofna,  and  the  refidence 
of  a fanjiac.  It  is  large,  rich,  and  commercial,  and  the  fee 
of  a Catholic  bifhop,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Hungary  ; 
1 18  miles  W.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  440  26'.  E.  long.  180. 

SERAKINO,  a fmall  Greek  ifland,  which,  together 
-with  Dromi,  afford  a place  of  Ihelter  to  navigators. 

SERAMICA,  a river  of  Surinam,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  N.  lat.  50  54'.  W.  long.  550  38'. 

SERAMPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  near  the  river 
Hoogly  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Calcutta. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hin- 
dootlan,  in  the  country  of  Bahar  ; 75  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bahar. 

Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 40  miles  S.  of  Dacca.  N.  lat. 

2 30  4'.  E.  long.  90°  40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal;  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Curruckdeah.  N.  lat.  24°  6'.  E.  long. 
86°  28'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 37  miles  N.W.  of 
Burdwan. 

SERANGAN,  a cluffer  of  three  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Eaff  Indian  fea ; one  of  them  about  15  miles  long  and 
3 broad,  and  the  other  two  fmaller.  N.  lat.  50  25'.  E. 
long.  1250  20'. 

SERANGODES,  a word  ufed  originally  as  an  epithet 
for  the  pumice-ffone,  and  expreffmg  cavernous,  fpungy,  or 
full  of  holes.  It  has  been  hence  applied  to  finuous  ulcers, 
and  to  all  forts  of  things  that  are  cavernous,  or  of  a fpungy 
texture. 

SERAPGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal; 
28  miles  N.  of  Mauldah. 

SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  in  the  Hierarchy  of  Angels, 
a fpirit  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  firft  or  higheff  rank. 

The  feraphs,  or  rather  feraphim,  make  that  clafs  of  an- 
gels, fuppofed  to  be  the  moil  inflamed  with  divine  love,  by 
their  nearer  and  more  immediate  attendance  on  the  throne, 
and  to  communicate  their  heat  to  the  inferior  and  remoter 
orders : hence  their  name,  which  is  formed  from  the  He- 
brew root  to  burn,  inflame. 

Seraph  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  name  of  a Turkifh  gold 
coin,  worth  about  <$s.  fterling. 

Seraph’s  Head,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  to  denote  a child’s 
head,  with  three  pair  of  wings,  viz.  two  in  chief,  two  in 
feffe,  and  two  in  bafe. 

SERAPHIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  feraphim. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  a treatife  of  feraphic  love,  i.  e.  of  divine 
love,  or  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  fchools,  St.  Bonaventure  is  called  the  Seraphic 
Dodtor,  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

St.  Francis,  founder  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Francifcans, 
is  called  the  Seraphic  Father,  in  memory  of  a vifion  he  faw 
on  mount  Alverna. 

SERAPHIM.  See  Seraph. 

Seraphim,  Order  of,  in  Heraldry,  otherwife  furnamed  of 
Jefus,  was  inftituted  in  Sweden,  in  1334,  by  Magnus  II. 
king  of  Sweden,  in  memory  of  the  liege  of  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Upfal ; and  not,  as  fome  authors  fay,  by  Eric  the 
Great,  called  Smeek ; nor  by  Guftavus  I.,  as  others  ima- 


gine. Upon  the  change  of  religion  which  happened  in 
Sweden,  under  Charles  IX.,  this  order  was  abolilhed  ; but 
it  was  revived,  February  the  nth,  in  the  year  1748,  by 
Frederic  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a 
white  fattin  jacket,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  lined 
with  black ; with  white  breeches,  fhoes,  and  ltockings, 
trimmed  with  black,  and  black  ribbons ; a black  fattin  Ihort 
cloak,  lined  with  white,  the  cape  being  white,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  ; a hat  of  black  fattin,  bound  with  white,  having 
on  the  left  fide  four  white  oftrich  feathers,  and  in  the  middle 
of  them  one  black  feather.  Upon  the  left  break  of  the 
cloak  is  a ftar  of  eight  points,  embroidered  in  filver ; and 
upon  the  jacket,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  the  like  ftar,  but  fome- 
what  lefs  in  fize.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  compofed  of 
eleven  golden  heads  of  feraphs,  with  wings  expanded,  and 
eleven  blue  patriarchal  croffes,  enamelled  on  gold,  all  joined 
with  chains  of  the  laft.  To  the  collar  is  fufpended  the  enfign 
of  the  order,  viz.  a ftar  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white, 
the  centre  blue,  with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  initial 
letters,  I.H.S.  ; over  the  H.  a crofs ; the  arms  inclofed 
with  four  feraphs’  heads,  as  in  the  collar ; in  the  arms, 
under  the  bottom  crown,  the  pafiion-nails.  N.B.  The  fe- 
raphs’ heads  are  between  the  double  points  of  the  ftar ; and 
over  the  upward  points  is  the  royal  crown  of  Sweden,  by 
which  it  is  pendant  to  the  collar.  The  enfign  alfo  is  pendant 
to  a broad  fky-blue  watered  ribbon,  worn  fcarf-wife,  and 
brought  over  the  right  fhoulder,  and  under  the  left  arm. 

SERAPIAS,  in  Botany,  one  of  the  poetic  names,  de- 
rived from  Serapis,  the  Egyptian  idol.  The  Serapias  of 
Pliny  was  evidently,  from  his  defcription,  a plant  of  the 
Orchis  tribe,  with  globular  roots,  and  fuppofed  to  have  an 
aphrodifiacal  quality.  Hence  Linnasus  retains  the  above 
name  for  a genus  of  the  fame  natural  order,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  charadters  and  ideas,  was  more  ample  than  bu- 
tanifts  at  prefent  make  it,  including  many  fpecies  of  our 
Epipactis.  (See  that  article.) — Linn.  Gen.  462.  Schreb. 
603.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  70.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4. 
Swartz  Adf.  Holm,  for  1800.  223.  t.  3.  f.  H.  Schrad. 
New  .Tourn.  v.  I.  47.  t.  I.  f.  H.  Juff.  65.  Brown  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  194.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
v.  2.  21 8. — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchidea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  three  ovate, 
pointed,  concave,  converging,  equal  leaves.  Cor.  Petals 
two,  lanceolate,  acute,  fmaller  than  the  calyx,  and  con- 
cealed within  it.  Nedtary  a lip,  without  a fpur ; concave 
at  the  bafe ; its  terminal  lobe  largeft,  undivided,  pointed, 
dependent.  Stum.  Filament  none ; anther  oblong,  eredi, 
attached  in  a parallel  manner  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ftyle, 
of  two  cells,  opening  in  front ; the  maffes  of  pollen  club- 
fhaped,  attaching  themfelves,  each  by  its  taper  bafe,  to  a 
gland  by  the  ftigma,  in  one  and  the  fame  pouch ; Brown. 
Pift.  Germen  inferior,  obovate,  furrowed  ; ftyle  elongated, 
eredt,  with  a taper  point  extended  above  the  anther  ; ftigma 
in  front,  below  the  anther,  concave.  Peric.  Capfule  obo- 
vate,  of  one  cell,  with  three  ribs,  burfting  longitudinally 
between  the  ribs.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  roundilh, 
each  with  a chaffy  tunic. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  converging.  Nedtary  a lip  without  a 
fpur  ; concave  at  the  bafe  ; its  terminal  lobe  very  large,  de- 
pendent, undivided.  Anther  parallel  to  the  ftyle,  fur- 
mounted  by  a point. 

1.  S .Lingua.  Tongue-lipped  Serapias.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1344.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  x.  Sm.  FI.  Qr&c.  Sibth. 
t.  931,  unpublilhed.  (Orchis  n.  1267;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2. 
135.  O.  macrophylla  ; Column.  Ecphr.  321.  t.  322.  O. 
montana  italica,  lingu&  oblonga,  altera  ; alfo  lingua  trifida  ; 
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Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  204.  Orchides  Etruriae ; Petiv.  Ga- 
zoph.  t.  128.  f.  1 — 3?  Tefticuli  fpecies  tertia ; Matth. 
Valgr.  v.  2.  233.  f.  1.  Dalech.  Hift.  1551-) — Lateral 
fegments  of  the  lip  eredt ; middle  one  ovate,  fmooth — Na- 
tive of  open  mountainous  fituations  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  in  Zante,  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
and  we  readily  alfent  to  the  opinion  of  a learned  German 
writer,  in  the  Allgemeine  Literatur-zeitung,  for  June 
1807,  n.  133.  1060,  that  this  plant,  and  not  Iris  tuberofa, 
is  probably  the  true  A of  Diofcorides.  The  root  con- 
fills  of  two  {talked,  roundilh  knobs,  like  others  of  this 
tribe,  but  rather  fmaller.  Stem  a foot  high,  clothed  in  the 
lower  part  with  lanceolate,  Iheathing,  fmooth  leaves.  Spike 
of  from  two  to  eight  flowers,  with  a large,  concave,  pur- 
pli{h-grey  braEtea  to  each.  Calyx  ribbed,  of  the  fame  colour 
as  the  bra&eas,  and  pointed  like  them,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Lip  twice  that  length  ; its  dilk  whitiffi,  with  a 
dark  red,  oblong,  undivided  elevation  at  the  bafe,  and  two 
rounded,  eredt,  lateral  lobes,  of  the  fame  colour ; the 
central  lobe  dependent,  ovate,  pointed,  undulated,  purplifh, 
veiny,  fmooth.  Haller  juftly  refers  both  the  above  fy- 
nonyms  of  Rudbeck.  to  this  fpecies. 

2.  S.  cordigera.  Heart-lipped  Serapias.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1345.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
t.  932,  unpublifhed.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  475.  (Orchis 
montana  italica,  flore  fetrugineo,  lingua  oblonga ; Rudb. 
Elyf.  v.  2.  203.  f.  18.  O.  Etruriae,  lingua  ferruginea  pi- 
lofa;  Petiv.  Gazoph.  t.  128.  f.  4.) — Lateral  fegments  of 
the  lip  eredt ; middle  one  heart-ffiaped,  hairy. — More  fre- 
quent than  the  foregoing  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  north 
of  Africa,  in  the  fame  kind  of  fituations.  We  gathered  it 
in  July  1787,  in  paitures  at  St.  Orfefe,  near  Genoa.  The 
whole  plant,  efpecially  the  bulls  and  flowers,  are  larger  than 
in  S.  Lingua,  and  the  whole  fpike  is  of  a more  dingy  hue. 
The  colour,  however,  of  the  different  parts  is  variable  in 
both.  The  broad  hairy  lip  of  cordigera,  with  a divided 
glandular  elevation  at  its  bafe,  is  fufficiently  chara&eriftic. 
We  truft  we  are  right  in  the  citation  of  Rudbeck,  and  that 
he  mifquotes  Matthiolus. 

Willdenow’s  S.  oxyglottis,  founded  folely  on  Petiver’s 
t.  128.  f.  5 & 6,  appears  to  us  too  uncertain  to  be  adopted, 
though  we  doubt  not  that  fome  diftindt  fpecies  of  this 
order,  and  perhaps  of  this  genus,  are  {till  latent  in  Italy. 

Serapias,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  officinal  name  of 
the  dried  root,  called  falep. 

SERAPION,  of  Alexandria,  in  Biography,  lived  about 
the  year  280  before  Chrilt,  or  in  the  125th  Olympiad,  and 
is  affirmed  by  Celfus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  em- 
piric fedl  of  phyficians,  and  accufed  by  Galen  of  vaunting 
himfelf,  and  of  maltreating  the  character  of  Hippocrates. 
(See  Empiric.)  He  was  probably  a contemporary  of 
Philinus,  to  whom  alfo  the  origin  of  the  fame  fedt  has  been 
attributed.  See  Celfus,  Praef. 

Serapion,  John,  or  John,  the  Son  of  Serapion,  an 
Arabian  phyfician,  lived  between  the  time  of  Mefue  and 
Rhazes,  and  was  probably  the  firft  writer  on  phyfic  in  the 
Arabic  language  ; for  it  appears  that  Mefue,  like  his  pre- 
deceflbr  Aaron,  or  Ahrun,  wrote  in  the  Syriac  tongue. 
Haly  Abbas,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  his 
countrymen,  defcribes  the  writings  of  Serapion,  as  con- 
taining only  an  account  of  the  cure  of  difeafes,  without  any 
precepts  concerning  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  relating 
to  furgery  ; and  he  makes  many  critical  obfervations,  which. 
Dr.  Freind  obferves,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the  genuine 
exiftence  of  the  works  afcribed  to  Serapion,  from  their  truth 
and  corredtnefs.  Rhazes  alfo  quotes  them  frequently  in 
his  “ Continent.”  Serapion  muft  have  lived  towards  the 
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middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  not  in  the  reign  of  Lew 
Ifaurus,  about  the  year  730,  as  fome  have  ftated.  One 
circumttance  remarkable  in  Serapion,  Dr.  Freind  obferves, 
is,  that  he  often  tranfcribes  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Trallian,  an  author  with  whom  few  of  the  other  Arabians 
appear  to  be  much  acquainted.  This  work  of  Serapion  has 
been  publiffied,  in  tranflations,  by  Gerard  of  Cremona, 
under  the  title  of  “ Pradlica,  Didfa  Breviarum  and  by 
Torinus,  under  that  of  “ Therapeutica  Methodus.”  See 
Freind’s  Hi  (lory  of  Phyfic,  and  Sprengel  Gefchichte  der 
Arzneykunde,  ii.  365. 

Some  confufion  appears  to  exiil  refpe£ting.  another  Se- 
rapion, whom  Sprengel  calls  the  younger,  and  places  180 
years  later  than  the  former,  and  who  was  probably  the 
author  of  a work  on  the  materia  medica,  entitled  “ De 
Medicamentis  tarn  fimpiicibus,  quam  compofitis.”  This 
work  bears  intrinfic  evidence  of  being  produced  at  a much 
later  period,  fince  authors  are  quoted  who  lived  much  pof- 
terior  to  Rhazes.  It  is  probable  that  this  work,  which 
mult  obvioufly  have  been  compofed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  (for  Avenzoar,  who  wrote  in  that  cen- 
tury, is  quoted  in  it,)  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  often 
cited  by  Conftantine,  the  African,  under  the  name  of 
Joannes  Damafcenus,  a name  which  fome  authors  have  er- 
roneoufly  given  to  the  elder  Serapion,  inftead  of  the  fubjedt 
of  the  prefent  article  ; and  fome  to  Mefue  ; to  the  latter  of 
whom  Freind  has  ffiewn  that  it  could  not  belong.  See 
Freind  and  Sprengel,  as  above  quoted. 

SERAPIONIS  Port-us  et  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a port  and  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  between  Effina 
emporium  and  Tonice  emporium,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SERAPIS,  in  Mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who  was 
worffiipped  under  various  names  and  attributes,  as  the  tute- 
lary god  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  as  the  patron  of  feveral 
of  their  principal  cities. 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that  he  was  worffiipped  as  a kind  of 
univerfal  deity  that  reprefented  Efculapius,  Ofiris,  Jupiter, 
and  Pluto  ; and  he  was  fometimes  taken  for  Jupiter  Am- 
mon, the  Sun,  and  Neptune ; and  the  honours  that  were 
rendered  to  him  at  Alexandria  were  more  folemn  and  extra- 
ordinary than  thofe  of  any  other  place. 

Learned  writers  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  of 
the  introduftion  of  this  deity  into  Egypt : fome  have  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  known  and  worffiipped  in  this  country 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Firft  Ptolemy,  and  that  he  was 
the  fame  with  their  Apis  ; Serapis  being  no  other  than  Apis 
tv  £ofw,  i.  e.  Apis  in  his  coffin.  Accordingly,  they  fay,  that 
while  the  facred  bull,  which  the  Egyptians  worffiipped  for 
their  great  god,  was  alive,  he  was  called  Apis ; and  that 
when  he  was  dead  and  buried  in  his  coffin,  he  was  called 
Serapis,  that  is,  Apis  in  foro,  and  thus  they  derive  his  name 
by  corruption  from  foroapis  : and  fome  have  even  imagined 
that  the  patriarch  Jofeph  was  worffiipped  under  this  title  ; 
but  to  this  etymology  it  has  been  objefted,  that  as  the 
Ptolemies  firft  brought  the  Greek  language  into  Egypt,  if 
Serapis  had  been  an  ancient  god  worffiipped  in  that  country 
before  the  Ptolemies  reigned  there,  his  name  could  not  have 
had  a Greek  etymology. 

According  to  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  far  fignified  any 
thing  noble ; and  Ofiris,  the  great  huffiandman,  who  had 
been  expofed  in  an  ark,  was  ftyled  far-apis , which  fignifies 
illuflris  genitor,  the  great  father  of  mankind.  But,  he  ob- 
ferves, that  there  was  likewife  the  term  for,  from  whence 
came  the  cocoq  of  the  Greeks,  which  fignified  a bier  or  coffin, 
and  alfo  a place  of  interment.  Hence  the  temple  where  the 
dead  Apis  was  depofited,  had  the  npie  of  Sor-apis,  rendered 
inaccurately  farapis. 

Plutarch, 
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Plutarch,  who  did  not  know  this  diftin&ion,  fancied  that 
Some  people  in  Egypt  would  not  allow  forapis  to  have  been 
a god : the  difpute  was  about  the  found  of  a word : no 
Egyptian  could  deny  the  divinity  of  the  god  Serapis,  but 
Sor-ap'ts  had  another  meaning ; and  this  was  the  term  in  de- 
bate. Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  the  daemon,  or 
deified  man,  was  Sar-apis,  and  that  for-apis  was  the  tomb 
of  Apis.  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

Others  have  maintained,  that  Serapis  was  not  originally 
an  Egyptian  deity,  anciently  worlhipped  in  that  country, 
but  an  adventitious  god  brought  thither  from  abroad.  The 
ancient  place  of  his  ftation,  according  to  Polybius,  was  on 
the  coalt  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  Thracian  fide,  over- 
againft  Hieras ; and  there  Jafon,  when  he  went  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  facrificed  to  him.  Thence  his  image 
was  brought  to  Sinope  in  Pontus ; and  from  Sinope,  Pto- 
lemy, the  firft  of  that  name,  in  obedience,  as  it  is  faid,  to  a 
fupernatural  diredtion,  brought  it  to  Alexandria,  and  fet  it 
up  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  that  city,  called  Rhacotis,  where 
it  was  worlhipped  by  the  name  of  Serapis : and  this  new 
god  had  in  that  place,  foon  after,  a very  famous  temple 
eredted  to  him,  called  the  Serapeum.  This  temple,  fays 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  did,  in  the  magnificence  and  orna- 
ments of  its  buildings,  exceed  all  other  edifices  in  the  world, 
next  to  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Hence  Serapis  be- 
came the  god  of  the  court,  and  led  the  Egyptians  almoft  to 
forget  their  ancient  gods.  The  provinces  vied  with  each 
other  in  building  temples  to  him,  and  burning  incenfe  on  his 
altars.  The  moil  ancient  temple,  according  to  Paufanias, 
was  that  at  Memphis. 

And  this,  fay  the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  was  the  firft 
time  that  this  deity  was  either  worlhipped  or  known  in 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  image ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope,  being  opprefi’ed  with  a 
grievous  famine,  were  relieved  by  Ptolemy  with  a fleet  of 
corn,  and  in  return  they  confented  to  part  with  the  image 
of  their  god. 

The  ftatue  of  Serapis,  according  to  Macrobius,  was  of  a 
human  form,  with  a balket  or  bulhel  on  his  head,  refembling 
plenty,  and  referring,  as  fome  fay,  to  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph’s 
fupplying  the  Egyptians  with  corn ; or,  according  to 
others,  to  the  relief  of  Sinope  by  Ptolemy  : his  right  hand 
leaned  on  the  head  of  a ferpent,  whofe  body  was  wound 
round  a figure  with  three  heads,  of  a dog,  a lion,  and  a 
wolf;  in  his  left  he  held  a meafure  of  a cubit  length,  as  it 
were  to  take  the  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Thofe  who  maintain  that  Serapis  was  a foreign  god,  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
argue,  that  Herodotus,  who  dilates  in  his  account  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  makes  no  mention  of  Serapis ; which  he 
probably  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  great 
gods  of  that  people.  Moreover,  the  Iliac  table,  upon 
which  fo  many  Egyptian  deities  appear,  prefents  us  with 
nothing  that  refembles  Serapis.  Befides,  Tacitus  relates, 
that  Serapis  appeared  in  a dream  to  Ptolemy,  under  the 
figure  of  an  exquifitely  beautiful  young  man,  and  ordered 
him  to  fend  two  of  his  moft  faithful  friends  to  Sinope,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  where  he  was  worlhipped,  and  to  bring  his 
ftatue  from  thence.  Ptolemy,  having  communicated  this 
vifion,  deputed  a feledt  embalfy  to  Sinope,  and  from  thence 
the  ftatue  of  that  god  was  brought.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
that  he  was  unknown  in  Egypt  before  this  event. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  contend  that  Serapis  was 
one  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  worlhipped 
before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  allege,  that  before  the  tef- 
timony  of  Tacitus  can  be  admitted,  it  muft  be  proved 
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that  Serapis  was  the  deity  aftually  worlhipped  at  Sinope, 
whereas,  they  fay,  that  the  god  to  whom  that  city  paid 
adoration  was  Pluto  ; and  that  the  name  Serapis  was  not 
given  to  him  till  his  ftatue  was  brought  into  Egypt.  Plu- 
tarch teftifies,  that  he  had  not  that  name  when  he  came  into 
Egypt ; but  upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  took  the 
name  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Pluto,  which  was  Se- 
rapis. When  Paufanias  relates,  that  the  Alexandrians  re- 
ceived from  Ptolemy  the  worlhip  of  Serapis,  he  fays,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  there  was  already  at  Alexandria  a very 
magnificent  temple  of  that  god  ; and  another,  not  fo  grand, 
but  of  great  antiquity,  in  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tacitus 
himfelf,  when  he  fays  that  Ptolemy,  after  Serapis  was 
brought  into  Egypt,  built  a ftately  temple  to  him  in  the 
place  named  Rhacotis,  aflerts  alfo,  that  there  was  another 
fmaller  one,  confecrated  to  the  fame  god,  and  to  Ifis ; which 
proves,  not  that  Serapis  was  not  worlhipped  in  Egypt  till 
the  time  of  the  embalfy  to  Sinope,  but  only  that  the  wor- 
lhip of  that  god,  perhaps  neglefted  for  a long  time,  was  re- 
eftablilhed  there  with  folemnity.  The  filence  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  omiffion  in  the  Iliac  table,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  confiderations.  Though  it  is  true 
that  Herodotus  fet  apart  his  fecond  book  for  the  hiftory  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  yet  we  cannot  be  fure  that  he  has 
omitted  none  of  their  gods.  Befides,  having  fpoken  fully 
of  Ofiris,  who  was  perhaps  the  fame  with  Serapis,  he  might 
think  it  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  particularly  of  the  latter. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  Ifiac  table.  Al- 
though a great  number  of  the  Egyptian  gods  may  be  found 
there,  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  are  all  there,  and 
much  lefs  that  they  can  all  be  diftinguilhed  by  their  parti- 
cular fymbols.  The  proof  drawn  from  the  diverfity  of  re- 
prefentations  is  yet  lefs  conclufive.  The  Egyptians  varied 
exceedingly  with  refpedt  to  the  figures  of  their  gods,  and 
the  fymbols  annexed  to  them.  The  figures  frequently  bore 
a vaft  number  of  attributes,  which  could  not  agree  to  a 
Angle  divinity.  Thefe  are  what  have  been  called  the  Pan- 
theon figures,  which  reprefented  feveral  deities  ; as  any  one 
may  be  convinced  by  viewing  fome  of  thofe  of  Ifis,  of 
Harpocrates,  and  others.  From  thefe  and  fome  other  con- 
fiderations, many  learned  men  have  inferred  that  Serapis 
was  an  Egyptian  god,  known  and  worlhipped  by  that 
people  long  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ; and  that  he 
was  the  fame  with  Pluto  ; and  though  the  teftimonies  of 
Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  above  cited,  were  lefs  conclufive 
than  they  are,  yet  one  of  the  fineft  llatues  of  that  god,  at 
whofe  feet  we  fee  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  would  leave 
no  room  to  doubt.  See  a print  of  this  figure  in  Mont- 
faucon’s  Antiquity,  tom.  ii.  p.  185.  Antiquarians  have 
furnilhed  us  with  feveral  other  figures,  always  known  to  be 
thofe  of  Serapis  by  the  calathus,  or  a kind  of  bonnet  which 
he  wore  upon  his  head.  Sometimes  he  is  joined  with  Ifis, 
and  reprefented  like  a young  man,  and  then  he  is  taken  for 
Ofiris  or  the  Sun  : frequently  like  a bearded  old  man,  very 
much  refembling  Jupiter,  whofe  name  he  alfo  bore  ; at  leait, 
from  the  time  that  the  Greeks  became  mailers  of  Egypt. 
Varro  fays,  that  there  was  a law  which  forbade  faying, 
under  pain  of  death,  that  Serapis  had  been  a mortal  man. 

We  lhall  here  add,  that  Ofiris  was  varioully  reprefented, 
fometimes  by  a fceptre  and  eye,  to  exprefs  his  power  and 
providence ; at  other  times,  by  the  image  of  a hawk,  be- 
caufe  of  its  lharp  fight,  fwiftnefs,  and  other  qualities  ; and 
in  later  times,  in  a human  form,  in  a pofture  not  very  decent, 
fignifying  his  generative  and  nutritive  faculty  ; but  the 
greateft  adoration  was  paid  to  his  living  image,  the  bull. 

The  image  of  Ifis  was  ufually  in  the  form  of  a woman, 
with  cow’s  horns  on  her  head,  reprefenting  the  appearance 
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of  the  moon  in  her  increafe  and  decreafe,  and  holding  the  fif- 
trum  (a  kind  of  cymbal)  in  her  right  hand,  and  a pitcher  in  her 
left ; the  former  fignifying  the  perpetual  motion  there  is  in 
nature,  and  the  other  the  fecundity  of  the  Nile.  But  fome- 
times  ihe  was  reprefented  as  Cybele,  having  her  body  full  of 
breafts,  to  exprefs  her  nourilhing  of  all  things. 

It  is  obferved,  that  when  Serapis  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  as  writers  have  in- 
ferred from  the  filence  of  Herodotus,  and  of  other  authors 
who  wrote  before  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  brought  in 
with  him  among  the  Egyptians,  a new  way  of  worlhip  : for 
till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians  never  offered 
any  bloody  facrifices  to  their  gods,  but  worfhipped  them 
merely  with  their  prayers  and  frankincenfe  ; but  the  tyranny 
of  thefe  princes  having  forced  upon  them  the  worlhip  of  two 
foreign  gods,  viz.  Saturn  and  Serapis,  they  in  this  worfhip 
firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  bloody  facrifices  among  that  peo- 
ple. And  fo  averfe  were  the  Egyptians  to  this  mode  of 
worfhip,  that  they  would  never  fuffer  any  temple  to  be 
built  to  either  of  thefe  gods  within  any  of  the  walls  of  their 
cities,  but  they  were  always  ere&ed  in  their  fuburbs : and 
they  feem  to  be  only  Egyptians  of  the  Greek  original  who 
conformed  to  this  praftice,  and  not  thofe  of  the  old  race. 
See  Exod.  viii.  26,  27.  Prid.  Conn.  vol.  iii.  p.  15,  &c. 

The  famous  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  order  of  Theodofius  ; and  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  this 
deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs  carried  firft  in 
triumph  by  the  Chriftians  through  the  city,  and  then  thrown 
into  a fierce  fire,  kindled  for  that  purpofe  in  the  amphitheatre. 
As  the  Egyptians  afcribed  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  was  owing  the  fertility  of  that  country,  to  the  be- 
nign influence  of  their  god  Serapis,  they  concluded,  that, 
now  he  wa3  deftroyed,  the  river  would  no  longer  overflow, 
and  that  a general  famine  would  enfue  ; but  when  they  ob- 
ferved, on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  fwelled  to  a greater 
height  than  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
thereby  produced  an  immenfe  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  many  of  the  pagans,  renouncing  the  worlhip  of  idols, 
adored  the  God  of  the  Chriftians.  Ancient  Univ.  Hift. 
vol.  vi.  p.  417. 

The  figure  of  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

SERAPIU,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Egypt, 
beyond  the  Nile,  between  Hero  and  Clifmo,  according  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SERAQUINO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Scopelo. 

SERARIUS,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a learned  Je- 
fuit,  was  born  at  Rambervilliers,  in  Lorraine,  in  1555. 
He  ftudied  at  Cologne,  where  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  was  for  twenty-four  years  a pro- 
feflor  of  the  languages  of  philofophy  and  theology  at 
Wurtzburg.  He  died  at  Mentz  in  1609,  having,  befides 
his  employment  in  teaching,  occupied  himfelf  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  a vaft  number  of  works,  which  were  printed  col- 
le&ively  at  Mentz,  in  3 vols.  folio.  Of  thefe,  the  molt 
elteemed  were  “ Commentaries  on  feveral  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture “ Prolegomena  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :”  “ Tri- 
hjerefium,  feu  de  celeberrimis  tribus,  apud  Judaeos,  Pha- 
rifseorum,  Sadducaeorum,  et  Eflenorum  Settis.”  This  laft 
work  was  afterwards  printed  at  Delft,  with  the  addition  of 
the  treatifes  of  Drufius  and  Scaliger  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 
Serarius  was  a ftrenuous  defender  of  the  church  of  Rome 
againft  the  reformers,  and  wrote  feveral  works  againft  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers.  Cardinal  Baronius  gives  him  the 
title  “ of  the  luminary  of  the  Germanic  church.”  Dupin 
fays,  that  the  Prolegomena  of  Serarius  have  a great  deal  of 
erudition,  but  that  he  handles  his  queftions  in  too  fcholaftic 
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a manner,  and  mixes  up  too  much  controverly  in  them  * he 
thus  fums  up  the  literary  charadter  of  this  author : “ Sera- 
rius,” fays  he,  “ was  very  learned,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
languages,  and  in  topics  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
he  is  not  equally  exadt  in  •ecclefiaftical  hiitory,  nor  equally 
powerful  in  controverfy.  He  wrote  with  eafe,  but  without 
politenefs.  In  treating  on  a fubjedt,  he  often  defeends  to 
impertinent  and  tedious  trifling,  andfometimes  wanders  from 
the  point  to  attack  the  Proteftants,  and  difeufs  controverfial 
queftions.” 

SERASAPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Bahar  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Bahar. 

SERASKER,  a Turkifh  word,  compofed  of  fer,  which 
in  Perfian  fignifies  head,  and  ajher,  i.  e.  foldiers.  This  is  a 
military  degree,  that  admits  of  no  fuperior,  fomewhat  like 
generalifiimo,  and  is  a title  given  to  thofe  who  command  on 
the  frontiers,  or  are  detached  with  a confiderable  body  of 
troops. 

SERASPARE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  Lefier  Armenia,  and  in  the  prefecture  of  Rhanena, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

SERASS,  in  Ornithology,  a bird  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  colum,  which  comes  yearly  to  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
from  mount  Caucafus,  and  dillinguilhed  by  a plication  of  the 
afperia  arteria  ; which  is  defigned  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes 
with  that  of  the  colum. 

SERAT,  Sered,  or  Sfered,  in  Geography,  a town  ©f 
Hungary,  on  the  river  Waag  ; 27  miles  E.  of  Prefburg. 

SERATZ,  a town  of  Sclavoniaj  28  miles  N.W.  of 
Pofzega. 

SER  A VAN,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  Loxia  AJlrild,  which  fee. 

SERAUCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aifne  ; 6 miles  S.  of  St.  Quinten. 

SERAVI,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  branch  of  the 
Nile  ; 21  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SERAUSTEH,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 30  miles  S.W. 
of  Cabul. 

SERAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  12  miles 
N.  of  Chuprah.  Nr  lat.  250  1 8'-  E.  long.  84°  53'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcuna  ; 20  miles  W. 
of  Rewah. 

SERAYA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumnah;  42  miles  S.E.  of  Agra.' — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 20  miles  S.  of  Bettiah.  N.  lat. 
26°  28'.  E.  long.  84°  53'. 

SERBADJE,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SERBAJEE,  in  the  Eajlern  Military  Orders,  is  a cap- 
tain in  the  horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand  feignior. 

SERBAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mekran  ; 50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ridge, 

SERBATIS,  YlSSER,  in  Ancient  Geography ^ a river  of 
Africa,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  which 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  E.  of  Ruf- 
guniae  colonia.  Ptolemy  places  its  mouth  between  Modunga 
and  Cifia. 

SERBI,  a people  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  who  dwelled 
with  the  Orinxi  and  Vali,  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  the  river  Rha,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a people 
called  likewife  Scythians,  who  inhabited  a territory  towards 
Dalmatia. 

SERBINUM,  a town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  along  the 
Danube, 

SERBONIS  Lacus,  or  Serbonite  lake,  a lake  which 
was  fituated  between  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  near  mount  CaL 
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Hus  ; and  which  by  different  authors  has  been  affigned  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  Paleftine,  or  Judea. 

Pliny  fays  that  it  was  150  miles  long.  Strabo  affigns  to 
it  200  ftadia  of  length,  and  50  of  breadth.  It  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  was 
filled  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  fable  fays  that  Ty- 
phon  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  and  the  Egyptians 
called  its  opening  the  breathing-hole  of  Typhon. 

SERBORA.  See  Scherbro. 

SERBORI  Lake.  See  Dead.SV<z. 

SERBURA,  the  name  of  a dog,  affigned  by  the  my- 
thological legends  of  the  Hindoos,  as  an  attendant  on 
Yama,  the  regent  of  their  infernal  regions.  The  name  means 
■varied,  or  fpotted,  and  reminds  us  of  the  three-headed  Cer- 
berus of  weftern  fable.  It  might  as  well  be  written  Cerbura; 
and  when  we  add  that  another  of  his  names  is  Trifiras,  or 
three-headed,  and  that  he  is  fo  reprefented,  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  of  their  identity,  and  of  the  fable  of  one  nation  being 
borrowed  from  the  other,  or  both  from  a common  fource. 
See  Trisiras,  and  Yama. 

SERCELLI,  in  Geography.  See  Shershele. 

SERCHIO,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
and  after  traverfing  the  (late  of  Lucca,  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, 4milesN.N.W.  of  Pifa. 

SERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeit- 
zan  ; iy  miles  N.  of  Tabris. 

SERDAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  on  the  Kerman  ; 83  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kin. 

SERD  AO,  O,  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ourique. 

SERDAPOL,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Serat. 

SERDOB,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Donetz,  near  its  fource  ; 72  miles  N.W. 
of  Saratov.  N.  lat.  520  30'.  E.  long.  54°  44'. 

SERDOBOL,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg,  on  the  lake  Ladoga  ; 60  miles  N N.E.  of  Viborg. 
N.  lat.  6i°45'.  E.  long.  3o°i4'. 

SERDZE  Kamen,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  Frozen  fea,  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to 
a heart.  N.  lat.  67°  3'.  E.  long.  170°  25'. 

SERE,  in  Falconry , the  yellow  between  the  beak  and  eyes 
of  a hawk. 

Sere,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  6 milts  S.  of  Penifcola. 

SEREA,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  near  lake  Dembea  ; 90 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Mine. 

SEREBRIANKA,  a gulf  of  Ruffia,  on  the  W.  coaft 
©f  Nova  Zembla.  N lat.  750  2 5'.  E.  long.  520  14'. 

SERECH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan,  or  Seiltan  ; 84  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kin. 

SERED,  Sert,  or  Sahert,  a town  of  Curdiftan,  on  the 
Tig  ris,  S.  of  Zok,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Tigrano- 
certa,  a city  built  by  Tigranes,  and  intended  by  him  for  the 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  with  inhabitants  collefted 
from  all  parts  of  Alia.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans  under  Lucuilus  in  the  year  69  B C.  It  is  now 
peopled  by  5000  Curds,  Syrians,  and  Chaldaeans,  and  go- 
verned by  a prince  fubjeft  to  that  of  Zok  ; 75  miles  S.E. 
of  D-arbekir. 

Sered.  See  Serat. 

SEREEK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mekran, 
smd  the  refidence  of  the  chief  of  Jaflc ; it  contains  a large 
mud  fort,  and  600  huts,  fituated  four  miles  from  the  fea, 
and  fix  from  the  hills.  The  country  between  Jafk  and  this 
place  contains  numerous  plantations  of  palms,  and  abundance 
of  wheat.  Jafk  is  tributary  to  the  Imam  of  Mufcat,  and 
pays  2500  rupees  a-year.  It  lies  two  miles  from  the  fea, 
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and  eight  from  the  hills,  and  the  town  confifts  of  250  Luts, 
defended  by  a mud  fort. 

SEREGIPPE.  See  Sergife. 

SEREGNAN,  a town  of  Tyrol;  8 miles  N.N.E.  of 
T rent. 

SEREGNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  j 
10  miles  N.  of  Milan. 

SEREIL  Feathers  of  a Hawh , the  name  which  anfwers  to 
pinions  in  any  other  fowls. 

SERE  JON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Ettramadura  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Plafencia. 

SERENA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eltramadura  ; 18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Merida. 

Serena,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  Coquimbo  ; which  fee. 

Serena,  Gutta,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  as  amaurofis.  See 
Gutta  Serena. 

SERENADE,  an  evening  concert,  given  by  a lover 
under  the  window  of  his  miftrefs.  It  generally  confifts  of 
inftrumental  mufic  ; fometimes,  however,  vocal  is  added. 
Thefe  pieces  in  Italy  are  alfo  called  ferenate.  The  mode 
of  ferenades,  fays  Roulfeau,  has  been  long  difcontinued, 
unlefs  by  the  common  people  ; and  its  difcontinuance  is  to 
be  lamented.  The  filence  of  the  night,  which  banifhes  all 
diftradlion,  gives  mufic  additional  charms,  and  renders  it 
more  delicious.  In  the  fummer  of  1770,  this  was  not  the 
cafe  at  Venice,  fix  years  after  Roufleau’s  Dictionary  wa* 
written  ; as  we  find  in  our  journal,  during  the  month  of 
Auguft  of  that  year,  the  following  memoranda.  “ The 
people  here  (at  Venice)  during  fummer,  feem  to  begin  to 
live  only  at  midnight.  Then  the  canals  are  crowded  with 
gondolas,  and  St.  Mark’s  fquare  with  company  ; the  banks 
too  of  the  canals  are  all  peopled,  and  harmony  prevails  in 
every  part.  If  two  of  the  common  people  walk  together 
arm  in  arm,  they  feem  to  converfe  in  fong  ; if  there  is  com- 
pany on  the  water,  in  a gondola,  it  is  the  fame  ; a mere 
melody,  unaccompanied  with  a fecond  part,  is  not  to  be 
heard  in  the  city  : all  the  ballads  in  the  ftreets  are  fung  in 
duo.  Luckily  for  us,  this  night,  Auguft  7th,  a barge, 
in  which  there  was  an  excellent  band  of  mufic,  confiding  of 
violins,  flutes,  horns,  bafes,  and  a kettle-drum,  with  a pretty 
good  tenor  voice,  was  on  the  great  canal,  and  ftopt  very 
near  the  houfe  where  we  lodged  ; it  was  a piece  of  gallantry, 
at  the  expence  of  an  inamorato  in  order  to  ferenade  his 
miftrefs.  Shakfpeare  fays  of  nofturnal  mufic, 

“ Methir.ks  it  founds  much  fweeter  than  by  day. 

Silence  bellows  the  virtue  on  it — I think 
The  nightingale,  if  fhe  (hould  fing  by  day, 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a mufician  than  the  wren.” 

Whether  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  performing  this 
mufic,  gave  it  adventitious  and  collateral  charms,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  all  we  know  is,  that  the  fympho° 
nies  feemed  to  us  to  be  admirable,  full  of  fancy,  full  of 
fire  ; the  paffages  well  contrafted  ; fometimes  the  graceful, 
fometimes  the  pathetic  prevailed  ; and  fometimes,  however 
ftrange  it  may  be  thought,  even  noife  and  fury  had  their  efFeft. 

SERENE,  Serenus,  a quality  or  title  of  honour  given 
to  certain  princes,  and  chief  magiltrates  of  republics. 

The  king  of  England  is  ftyled,  the  mojl  ferene  ; the  fame 
term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  pope 
and  the  facred  college,  writing  to  the  emperor,  to  kings, 
or  the  doge,  give  them  no  other  title  but  that  of  mof, 
ferene.  Indeed  the  Venetians  fet  the  title  of  ferenity  above 
that  of  highnefs. 

In  1646,  Wicquefort  obferves,  there  was  a clafhing  be- 
tween the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  becaufe  the  emperor 
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refufed  the  king  of  France  any  other  title  than  that  of 
ferene.  Bifhops  alfo  were  anciently  addrelfed  under  the  title 
of  ferene. 

The  kings  of  France,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  race,  fpeak- 
ing  of  themfelves,  ufe  no  other  quality  but  notre  ferenite. 

The  emperor  gives  no  other  title  to  the  king  of  England, 
nor  even  to  any  other  king,  excepting  the  king  of  France. 

The  king  of  Poland,  and  other  kings,  give  it  to  the  electors. 
The  emperor,  writing  to  the  eleftors,  or  other  princes  of  the 
empire,  only  ufes  the  term  dileBion  ; but  in  treating  with 
them  he  ufes  eleSoral  ferenity  to  the  eledtors,  and  ducal ferenity 
to  the  other  princes.  • 

Serene,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea. 
N.  lat.  19°  30'.  E.  long.  390  50'. 

SERENT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Vannes. 

SERENUS,  Sammonicus,  Quintus,  in  Biography , a 
JRoman  phyfician  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
who  was  affafiinated  at  a banquet  by  the  order  of  the  laft 
mentioned  emperor.  He  left  an  immenfe  library,  faid  to 
contain  twenty  thoufand  volumes,  to  his  fon,  who  was  pre- 
ceptor to  the  younger  Gordiap,  to  whom  he  prefented  this 
valuable  bequeft.  Serenus  was  the  author  of  feveral  works 
on  hiltory  and  the  produfts  of  nature  ; and  alfo  of  a medical 
work  in  verfe,  which  has  paffed  through  a multitude  of 
editions,  under  the  title  of  “ Carmen  de  Medicina.”  He 
was  fuperftitious  in  the  choice  of  his  remedies,  and  efpecially 
in  that  which  he  propofed  for  the  Semitertian  fever,  which 
confifted  in  wearing  about  the  neck,  fufpended  by  a linen 
thread,  a piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  word 
Abracadabra  in  the  form  of  a triangle.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 
de  la  Med. 

SERENZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary;  9 miles 
W.  of  Tokay. 

SERERES,  a people  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Verd,  difperfed  into  feveral  fmall  republics,  which  unite 
into  one  body  againft  a common  enemy.  Their  laws  are 
merely  thofe  of  nature.  They  wear  no  clothing,  and  they 
have  little  or  no  idea  of  a Supreme  Being  or  future  life : 
neverthelefs  they  feem  to  be  inoffenfive,  unacquainted  with 
ftrong  liquors,  induftrious,  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers. 

SERES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name  given  to  thofe 
people  who  were  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  India,  and  who, 
by  the  inveftigations  and  difcoveries  of  the  moderns,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  inhabited  Serica.  They  were  renowned  for 
their  juftice,  according  to  Mela,  and  for  their  longevity  of 
200  years,  according  to  Strabo.  They  had  an  infeft  which 
produced  filk,  fays  Paufanias.  (See  Serica.)  People  of 
the  fame  name  were  alfo  eftablifhed  in  the  northern  part  of 
Taprobana. 

SERET,  in  Geography.  See  Siret. 

SERETIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Dalma- 
tia. Dion  Cafiius  reports,  that  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  this  town,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

SERETKINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Angara ; 24  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Balaganlkoi. 

SERG  A.,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  Volga  ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Aftraean. 

SERGAG,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznei  Novgorod  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Niznei  Novgorod.  N. 
lat.  56°5if.  E.  long.  450  20'. 

SERGE,  in  Commerce,  a woollen  quilted  ituff,  manufac- 
tured on  a loom  with  four  treddies,  after  the  manner  of  ra- 
teens,  and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale. 

The  goodnefs  of  ferges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that 
of  cloths  by  the  fpinning. 


Of  ferges  there  are  various  kinds,  denominated  either  from 
the  different  qualities  of  them,  or  from  the  places  where  they 
are  wrought.  The  molt  confiderable  is  the  London  ferge, 
now  highly  valued  abroad,  particularly  in  France,  where  a 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  with  good  fuccefs,  under 
the  title  of  ferge  fagon  de  Londres. 

Serge,  ManufaBure  of  London.  For  wool,  the  longeft 
is  chofen  for  the  warp,  and  the  fhorteft  for  the  woof.  Be- 
fore either  kind  is  ufed,  it  is  firft  fcoured,  by  putting  it  in 
a copper  of  liquor,  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  After 
having  ftaid  long  enough  therein  for  the  liquor  to  diffolve, 
and  take  off  the  greafe,  &c.  it  is  ftirred  brilkly  about  with 
a wooden  peel ; taken  out  of  the  liquor,  drained,  and  wafhed 
in  a running  water,  dried  in  the  fhade,  beaten  with  flicks  on 
a wooden  rack,  to  drive  out  the  coarfer  dirt  and  filth,  and 
then  picked  clean  with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is 
greafed  with  oil  of  olives,  and  the  longeft  part,  deftined  for 
the  warp,  is  combed  with  large  combs,  heated  in  a little 
furnace  for  the  purpofe.  To  clear  off  the  oil  again,  the 
wool  is  put  in  a liquor  compofed  of  hot  water,  with  foap 
melted  in  it : whence  being  taken  out,  wrung,  and  dried, 
it  is  fpun  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  fhorter  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it  is  only 
carded  on  the  knee  with  fmall  cards,  and  then  fpun  on  the 
wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  oil.  Note,  the  thread 
for  the  warp  is  always  to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  better 
twifted  than  that  of  the  woof. 

The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and  the  woof  being  fpun,  and 
the  thread  divided  into  flcains,  that  of  the  woof  is  put 
on  fpools  (unlefs  it  have  been  fpun  upon  them)  fit  for  the 
cavity  or  eye  of  the  fhuttle  ; and  that  for  the  warp  is  wound 
on  a kind  of  wooden  bobbins  to  fit  it  for  warping.  When 
warped  it  is  ftiffened  with  a kind  of  fize,  of  which  that  made 
of  the  fhreds  of  parchment  is  held  the  belt ; and  when  dry 
is  put  on  the  loom. 

When  mounted  on  the  loom,  the  workman  railing  and 
falling  the  threads  (which  are  palled  through  a reed),  by 
means  of  four  treddies  placed  underneath  the  loom,  which 
he  makes  to  aft  tranfverfely,  equally  and  alternately,  one 
after  another,  with  his  feet,  in  proportion  as  the  threads  are 
raifed  and  lowered,  throws  the  Ihuttle  acrofs  from  one  fide 
to  the  other  ; and  each  time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thrown,  and 
the  thread  of  the  woof  is  croffed  between  thofe  of  the  warp, 
ftrikes  it  with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  faftened, 
through  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  pafs  ; and  this 
ftroke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
judges  the  cro fling  of  the  ferge  fufficiently  clofe  : thus  he 
proceeds  till  the  warp  is  all  filled  with  woof. 

The  ferge  now  taken  off  the  loom  is  carried  to  the  fuller, 
who  fulls,  or  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill,  with  a kind 
of  fat  earth,  called  fullers-earth,  firft  purged  of  all  ftones 
and  filth.  After  three  or  four  hours  fcouring,  the  fullers- 
earth  is  wafhed  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by  little  and  little 
into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  when  all  the  earth 
is  cleared  ; then,  with  a kind  of  iron  pincers,  or  plyers,  they 
pull  off  all  the  knots,  ends,  ftraws,  &c.  flicking  out  on  the 
furface  on  either  fide  ; and  then  returning  it  to  the  fulling 
trough,  where  it  is  worked  with  water  fomewhat  more 
than  lukewarm,  with  foap  diffolved  therein  for  near  two 
hours  : it  is  then  wafhed  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  be- 
comes quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left ; then 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  & c.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as  fall  as 
it  dries  to  ftretch  it  out  both  in  length  and  breadth  till  it  be 
brought  to  its  juft  dimenfions.  When  well  dried,  it  is  taken 
off  the  tenter,  and  dyed,  fhorn,  and  preffed. 

SERGEANT.  See  Serjeant. 
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SERGENTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily.  Ptolemy. 

SERGIEV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei  ; 72  miles  N.  of  Enifeilk. 

SERGIEVSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha ; 1 80  miles  W.  of  Upha.  N.  lat.  540.  E.  long.  540  44k 

SERGIEVSKAIA  Nova,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  i,n  the 
government  of  Upha,  on  the  Samara  ; 56  miles  N.W.  of 
Orenburg. 

SERG1EVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Uftiug,  on  the  Vim  ; 52  miles  N.E.  of  Yarenlk. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinburg  ; 48  miles 
S.W.  of  Ekaterinburg. 

SERGILUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  formed  by  Gasrtner, 

• v.  2.  409.  t.  174.  f.  6,  of  the  Linnsean  Calea  fcoparia , Chry- 
focoma  n.  2,  Browne  Jam.  316.  t.  34.  f.  4,  by  the  following 
character. 

Calyx  fomewhat  turbinate,  imbricated  with  clofe-preffed, 
unequal,  flightly  membranous  fcales.  Flowers  all  perfect 
and  fertile,  five-cleft.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  capillary, 
tufted  at  the  fummit. 

The  above  author  remarks  that  this  plant  “ differs  in  its 
receptacle,  as  well  as  feed-down,  from  Calea,  but  from  Chry- 
focoma  in  the  feed-down  only,  fo  that  it  is  neareft  akin  to  the 
latter.  The  leaves  feem  to  be  fometimes  oppofite,  but  are 
generally  very  remote,  as  well  as  extremely  minute.”  The 
only  fpecies  known  is 

1.  S .fcoparius.  Native  of  the  coldell  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica. Browne  fays  it  has  the  habit  of  our  European 
broom,  being  the  only  tree  of  the  fame  appearance,  obferved 
by  him  in  that  country.  Swartz  has  not  noticed  this  plant. 
See  Calea  and  Chrysocoma. 

SERGINES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Sens ; 9 miles  N.  of  Sens.  The  place  contains 
1484,  and  the  canton  10,094  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
260  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

SERGIPE  del  Conde,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  All  Saints. 

Sergipe,  or  Scrgippe,  a captaincy  or  province  of  Brazil, 
which  chiefly  produces  cattle,  grain,  and  tobacco,  for 
which  laffc  Brazil  is  particularly  celebrated Alfo,  the  ca- 

pital of  the  dittrift,  fituated  near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  120.  The  town  is  dillant  140  miles  from  St.  Salvador. 
S.  lat.  1 1°  42'.  W.  long.  38°  36. 

SERGIUS  I.,  pope,  in  Biography , wasdefcended  from  a 
family  at  Antioch,  but  was  himfelf  born,  and  brought  up 
at  Palermo.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Adeo- 
datus,  and  entering  among  the  clergy  of  that  capital,  was 
ordained  prieft  by  Leo  II.  On  the  death  of  Conon,  in  the 
year  687,  there  was  a great  fchifm  refpedting  his  fucceffor, 
one  party  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  Theodore  the  archprielt, 
and  the  other  that  of  Pafchal  the  archdeacon.  The  principal 
perfons  of  Rome,  not  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  agree- 
ment, concurred  in  the  choice  of  Sergius,  and  put  him  in 
poffeffion  by  force.  Theodore  inftantly  refigned  his  claim, 
but  Pafchal  did  not  give  up  his  pretenfions  for  a confiderable 
time.  He  at  length,  however,  fubmitted.  The  fecond 
year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  Ceadwalla,  king  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  who  came  to  receive  baptifm  from  his  hands,  and 
who  died  foon  after  he  had  fubmitted  to  that  rite.  In  691  the 
emperor  Juftinian  II.  affembled  a council  at  Conftantinople, 
in  which  a number  of  canons  were  paffed.  Five  of  thefe 
were  oppofed  by  the  pope,  among  which  was  one  condemn- 
ing a former  canon  of  the  church,  that  forbad  ecclefiaftical 
perfons  to  have  any  connexion  with  their  wives  after  ordina- 


tion. Sergius  not  only  rejefted  thefe  canons,  but  on  their 
account  invalidated  all  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  which 
fo  much  exafperated  the  emperor,  that  he  fent  his  fword- 
bearer  with  an  order  to  apprehend  the  pope,  and  bring 
him  to  Conftantinople.  The  foldiery  in  Italy,  however, 
Handing  in  fo  much  awe  of  his  holinefs,  not  only  refufed  to 
fuffer  violence  to  be  offered  to  him,  but  intimidated  the 
fwoi-d-bearer,  that  he  dared  not  execute  bis  commiffion,  and 
was  glad  to  quit  Rome  in  fafety.  In  696  Sergius  confe- 
crated  Willibrod  biffiop  of  the  Frifians,  recommended  to  him 
by  Pepin  the  elder,  as  a perfon  every  way  adapted  to  undertake 
the  converfion  of  that  heathen  people.  Sergius  died  in  the 
year  701,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  pontificate.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  much  learning  and  virtue,  and  is  faid  to  have 
repaired  and  enriched  feveral  churches,  which  added,  in  thofe 
times,  very  much  to  his  celebrity. 

Sergius  II.,  pope,  a Roman,  was  elefted  in  844,  on 
the  death  of  Gregory  IV.  He  had  a competitor  in  John, 
deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  who  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Lateran,  but  was  expelled  by  the  nobility.  Sergius  was  con- 
fecrated  immediately  after  his  election,  without  waiting  for 
the  imperial  confirmation.  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  fo  much 
refented  this  feeming  hoftility,  that  he  fent  into  Italy  his 
fon  Lewis,  whom  he  had  declared  king  of  Lombardy,  with 
a powerful  army,  attended  by  his  uncle  Drogo,  archbiffiop 
of  Metz.  This  prince,  after  cruelly  ravaging  the  ecclefi- 
aftical ftate,  marched  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  city  amidlt 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Vatican  church,  in  great  folemnity,  with  the  pope,  and 
was  afterwards  crowned  by  the  latter  as  king  of  Italy. 
Sergius  now  gladly  took  the  accuftomed  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  received  a confirmation  of  his  election. 
This  pontificate,  ffiort  as  it  was,  is  marked  by  the  predatory 
incurfions  of  the  Saracens,  who  failing  up  the  Tiber,  burnt 
the  fuburbs  of  Rome,  and  pillaged  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  without  the  walls.  Sergius  died  in  847. 
The  famous  fcalafanEta,  or  holy  ftair-cafe  at  Rome,  was 
eredted  during  the  pontificate  of  Sergius  II. 

Sergius  III.,  pope,  a prelbyter  of  the  church,  though 
elefted  by  a party,  in  898,  after  the  death  of  Theodore  II., 
was  not  able  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  A 
more  powerful  party  fupported  John  IX.,  and  Sergius  was 
glad  to  feek  his  fafety  by  flight  from  the  city.  He  lay  in 
concealment  for  feven  years,  during  which  he  contrived  to 
engage  in  his  intereft  his  relation  Adelbert,  marquis  of 
Tufcany,  by  whofe  aififtance  he  was  enabled  to  expel 
Chriftopher,  who  had  forcibly  intruded  into  the  pontifical 
feat,  and  placed  himfelf  there  in  the  year  904.  Sergius, 
who  is  termed  by  Baronius,  and  apparently  with  good  rea- 
fon,  “ one  of  the  moft  wicked  of  men,”  had  a fcandalous 
connexion  with  the  infamous  Marozia,  who  with  her  mother 
Theodora,  and  her  filter  of  the  fame  name,  at  that  time 
almoft  entirely  governed  Rome,  and  difpofed  of  the  holy 
fee.  Marozia,  who  had  already  been  miftrefs  of  the  mar- 
quis Adelbert,  bore  a fon  to  the  pope,  who  was  afterwards 
raifed  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  John  XI., 
fuch  is  the  purity  of  the  holy  biffiops  of  the  Roman  church. 
Sergius  received  a folemn  embaffy  from  Leo,  emperor  of 
the  Eait,  on  account  of  the  refufal  of  the  patriarch  Nicholas 
to  confirm  the  fourth  marriage  of  Leo,  as  forbidden  by  the 
Greek  church.  Sergius,  as  there  was  no  limitation  to  the 
number  of  fucceffive  marriages  in  the  Roman  church,  not 
only  approved  the  marriage  of  Leo,  but  fent  legates  to 
Conftantinople  to  confirm  it.  The  patriarch,  however, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  its  legality.  Sergius 
died  in  91 1.  He  rebuilt  the  Lateran  church. 

Sergius  IV.,  pope,  a native  of  Rome,  whofe  family 
name  is  faid  to  have  been  Peter  Buccaporci,  or  in  Engliffi, 
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Hog’s-fnout,  was  bifliop  of  Albano  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  papal  fee  in  1009,  after  the  death  of  John  XVIII. 
Little  is  recorded  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this  pontiff : he  fent 
a legate  into  France  to  confecrate  a monaftery  in  the  diocefe 
of  Tours,  which  the  archbifhop  of  that  fee  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  jurifdiftion  : he  alfo  determined  a 
difpute  between  the  archbifhop  of  Hamburgh  and  the 
bifhop  of  Verden.  He  was  greatly  refpefted  for  the  mild- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition, ' and  his  liberality  to  the  poor.  He 
died  in  1012. 

Sergius  I.,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  is  well  known  in 
ecclefiattical  hiltory  for  the  fupport  which  he  gave  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Monothelites.  He  was  a Syrian  by  birth,  and 
born  of  parents  who  adhered  to  the  herefy,  as  it  was  deno- 
minated, of  the  Monophyiites.  He  was  railed  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity  in  the  year  610.  The  emperor  Heraclius, 
being  defirou3  of  re-uniting  the  perfecuted  Nellorians  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  having  held  conferences  with  perfons  of 
influence  in  that  feft,  was  allured  by  them,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  terminating  the  controverfy,  pro- 
vided the  Greeks  would  affent  to  the  following  proportion, 
“ that  in  Jefus  Chrift  there  was,  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  but  one  will,  and  one  operation.”  Sergius  thought 
this  propofition  might  be  adopted  without  the  fmallelt  injury 
to  the  truth;  and  without  derogating  from  the  authorityof  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  condemned  the  doftrine 
of  a Angle  nature : in  confequence  of  this  deciflon,  the 
emperor  iffued  an  edift  in  the  year  630  in  favour  of  the 
doftrine  of  the  Jingle-will.  This  hope  of  concord  was  foon 
fruttrated,  by  the  violent  oppofltion  of  Sophronius,  a monk, 
and  patriarch  of  the  fee  of  Jeruialem,  who  alfo  endeavoured 
to  gain  pope  Honorius  to  his  party,  but  Sergius  was  before- 
hand with  him,  and  had  perfuaded  his  holinefs  to  approve 
the  doftrine  in  queftion.  In  order  to  quiet  the  commotions 
in  the  church,  Heraclius,  in  639  iftued  an  edift  compofed 
by  Sergius,  which  was  entitled  “ Efthefls,”  or  an  expofttion 
of  the  faith  in  which  all  controverfies  on  the  queftion 
“ whether  in  Chrift  there  were  one  or  two  operations,” 
were  prohibited,  though  the  edift  plainly  inculcated  the 
doftrine  of  one  will.  Sergius  died  in  the  fame  year,  and 
his  memory  was  afterwards  anathematized  in  feveral 
councils. 

SERGODE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bednore  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Sacrapatam. 

SERGOM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  ; 25 
miles  N.  of  Baffeen. 

SERGOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore;  25 
miles  W.  of  Sacrapatam. 

SERJAN.  See  Sirgian  and  Kerman. 

SERI  AN  A,  in  Botany , could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deflgned  to  commemorate  a perfon  of  the  name  of 
Sergeant  ; yet  fuch  was  the  intention  of  Plunder.  “ The 
Rev.  father  Philip  Sergeant,  a native  of  Calais,  of  the  order 
of  Minims,  in  Provence,  an  able  botanift,  but  more  able 
phyftcian,  praftifed  medicine  at  Rome  for  25  years,  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  as  to  gain  the  high  efteem  of  all  ranks  of 
people.  His  departure  from  that  city  caufed  the  deepeft 
regret,  but  he  was  welcomed  at  Paris  with  no  lefs  exulta- 
tion.” Plunder,  from  whom  we  take  this  account,  named 
the  genus  Serjania  ; but  Linnaeus,  who  united  it  to  Paul - 
linia,  by  accident,  as  it  feems,  altered  the  word,  as  he 
adopted  it  for  a fpecific  name,  to  Seriana.  So  it  now  re- 
mains, the  genus  having  been  reftored  by  recent  authors  ; 
nor  do  the  botanical  claims  of  the  reverend  father  appear 
fufficiently  great,  to  make  us  folicitous  about  the  precife 
mode  of  fpelling  the  name  of  his  plant. — Plum.  Gen.  34. 
t.  35.  “ Schumacher  in  Aft.  Hill.  Nat.  Hafn.  v.  3.  p.  2.” 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  464.  (Paullinia;  Lamarck  Uluftr. 


t.  318.  f«  I>  2,  3.) — Clafs  and  order,  Oclandria  Trigynid , 
Nat.  Ord.  Trihilatce,  Linn.  Sapindi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  flve  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  permanent,  unequal  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
obovate-oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  furnifhed 
with  claws  ; two  of  them  more  diftant  than  the  reft.  Nec- 
taries two  ; one  of  four  oblong  fcales,  inferted  into  the  claws 
of  the  petals ; the  other  of  four  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the 
petals.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  Ample,  ffiortifh  ; anthers 
fmall,  ovate,  two-lobed.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  {talked, 
obovate,  with  three  furrows  ; ftyles  three,  combined  at  the 
bafe,  recurved ; ftigmas  Ample,  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfules 
three,  globofe,  combined  longitudinally,  each  of  one  cell, 
not  burfting,  dilated  at  the  bafe  into  a half-ovate  mem- 
branous wing.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  flve  unequal  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Neftaries  of  four  fcales  and  four  glands.  Capfules  three, 
globofe,  combined,  not  burfting,  each  with  a dilated  wing 
at  the  bafe.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  The  fruit  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  this  genus  from 
Paullinia,  fee  that  article,  however  Amilar  the  flowers, 
and  habits  of  the  plants. 

1.  S .ftnuata.  Willd.  n.  1.  “ Schumacher,  as  above, 

t.  12.  f.  1.”  (S.  fcandens,  triphylla  et  racemofa  ; Plum. 

Gen.  34.  Ic.  t.  1 13.  f.  2.  Paullinia  Seriana;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  524.  Jacq.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  11.  t,  61.  f.  2.)  — Wings  of 
the  capfules  dilated  below  their  infertion.  , Leaves  ternate  ; 
leaflets  ovato- lanceolate,  Anuated  and  toothed. — Native  of 
South  America.  Neither  this,  nor  any  other  of  the  genus, 
is  known  in  our  gardens.  The  Jlem  is  angular,  furrowed 
and  downy,  climbing  by  means  of  tendrils.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, {talked  ; leaflets  about  two  inches  long,  veiny,  taper- 
ing at  the  bafe  ; roughifh  to  the  touch,  though  fomewhat 
fhining,  above ; paler  beneath.  Flowers  fmall,  in  com- 
pound downy  clulters.  Wing  of  each  capfule  near  an  inch 
long. 

2.  S . divaricata.  Willd.  n.  2.  “ Schumach.  t.  12.  f.  2.,p 

(Paullinia  divaricata;  Swartz  lnd.  Occ.  v.  2.  696.)  — 
Leaves  twice  ternate  ; leaflets  ovate,  acute,  entire,  {talked, 
ffiining.  Common  footftaiks  without  wings.  — Native  of 
the  woods  of  Jamaica.  Stem  climbing  to  a great  height, 
zigzag,  with  a few  diftant  flight  prickles,  angular,  fmooth. 
Footjlalks  two  inches  long,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Leaflets 
{talked,  the  ttalk  of  the  middle  one  winged.  Tendrils  axil- 
lary, divided  at  the  extremity.  Panicles  from  the  fame 
point,  on  long  {talks,  their  branches  racemofe,  alternate, 
fpreading.  Flowers  white. 

3.  S . caracafana.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Paullinia  caracafana ; 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  1.  52.  t.  99.) — Wings  of  the  cap- 
fules not  dilated  below  their  infertion.  Leaves  twice  ter- 
nate, leaflets  oblong,  acute  at  each  end,  diftantly  toothed. 
Common  {talks  without  wings.  — Native  of  the  Caraccas, 
from  whence  we  prefume  it  was  fent  by  Dr.  Maerter  to  the 
ftoves  at  Vienna,  where  it  flowers  in  the  fummer.  The  nu- 
merous Jlems  climb  by  tendrils  to  a great  height.  Leaves 
fmooth  ; leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  Flowers  white,  in  compound  cylindrical  clujlers , 
each  duller  on  a long  {talk,  accompanied  by  two  ftrong  re- 
volute tendrils  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk. 

4.  S.  racemofa.  Willd.  n.  4.  “ Schumach.  t.  12.  f.  3.” 

— “ Wings  of  the  capfules  dilated  below  their  bafe,  fome- 
what Anuated  in  front.  Leaves  twice  ternate  ; leaflets  ovate, 
deeply  ferrated.  — Native  of  Vera  Cruz.  Leaves  acute. 
Footjlalks  fcarcely  bordered.  Panicle  (or  compound  clufler') 
with  two  tendrils.”  Schumacher. 

5.  S . fpeBabilis.  Willd.  n.  5.  “ Schumach.  t.  1 2.  f.  4.” 

— Wings  of  the  capfules  dilated  below  their  bafe.  Leaves 
twice  ternate ; leaflets  obovate ; the  terminal  one  abrupt. 
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Footftalks  winged. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Commu- 
nicated by  fir  J.  Banks,  from  Miller’s  herbarium.  This 
has  much  of  the  habit  of  S.  caracafana , but  the  winged 
fcotflalks,  and  obtufe  leaflets,  diftingiufh  it  eflentially.  We 
do  not  find  any  tendrils  under  the  flowers,  as  Schumacher 
defcribes  them,  nor  are  the  leaflets,  as  Witldenow  fays,  quite 
entire. 

6.  S.  mexicana.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Paullinia  mexicana ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  525,  excluding  Plumier’s  and  Hernandez 
fynonyms.  “ Schumach.  t.  11.  f.  3.”) — Leaves  twice  ter- 
nate ; leaflets  obovate,  entire,  all  emarginate.  Footftalks 
winged.  Clufters  aggregate. — Native  of  Mexico.  Akin 
to  the  laft,  but  the  entire  leaflets,  and  compound  inflo~ 
refcence  diftinguifh  it.  The  cluflers,  each  of  which  is  Ample, 
are  ranged  alternately,  in  one  large  panicle.  Willdenow  fays 
Schumacher’s  figure  is  taken  from  the  fpecimen  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  herbarium.  With  this  Linnaeus  at  one  time  con- 
founded the  true  Paullinia  curajfavica,  to  which  the  figure  of 
Hernandez  better  anfwer8.  The  Linnsean  fpecimen  wants 
fruit,  and  yet  its  habit,  colour,  and  leading  characters,  are 
fo  near  the  Seriana  we  have  juft  been  defcribing,  that  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a doubt  of  its  belonging  to  this  genus. 

7.  S.  anguflifolia.  Willd.  n.  7.  (S.  fcandens,  ennea- 

phylla  et  racemofa  ; Plum.  Gen.  3^..  Ic.  t.  113.  f.  1.)  — 
Leaves  twice  ternate  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  en- 
tire. Footftalks  winged. — Native  of  South  America. 

Nothing  can  be  lefs  like  the  laft,  with  which  Linnaeus 
confounds  this  narrow-leaved  fpecies,  whofe  cluflers  moreover 
are  folitary.  We  know  it  only  from  Plumier’s  figure. 

8.  S.  lupulina.  Willd.  n.  8.  “Schumach.  t.  12.  f.  5.” 
— “ Wings  of  the  capfules  half-oval.  Leaves  twice  ter- 
nate, crenate,  rufty  beneath ; the  terminal  leaflets  nearly 
rhomboid ; the  lateral  ones  ovate.  Footftalks  (lightly 
winged.”  — Native  of  South  America.  Cluflers  almoft 
fimple,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  accompanied  by  two 
tendrils.  Schumacher. 

9.  S.  lucida.  Soland.  MSS.  Willd.  n.  9.  “ Schu- 

mach. as  above,  p.  128.” — Wings  of  the  capfules  half- 
oval. Leaves  twice  ternate  ; leaflets  ovate,  acute,  ferrated. 
Footftalks  fcarcely  winged. — Native  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
upper  furfaee  of  the  leaves  is  highly  polifhed,  and  ftrongly 
veined.  Cluflers  in  fome  meafure  compound,  accompanied 
by  two  fpiral  tendrils.  Communicated  by  fir  J.  Banks,  to 
the  younger  Linnaeus. 

10.  S.  triternata.  Willd.  n.  10.  (S-  fcandens,  poly- 

phylla  et  racemofa;  Plum.  Gen.  34.  Ic.  t.  112.  Paul- 
linia triternata ; Linn.  Mant.  236.  Jacq.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  11. 
t.  62.  f.  11?  Amer.  no.  t.  180.  f.  32?  P.  polyphylla  ; 
Jacq.  Obf.  ibid.  t.  61.  f.  10.) — Leaves  thrice  ternate; 
leaflets  ovate,  obtufe,  wavy.  Footftalks  winged.  Clufters 
aggregate. — Native  of  South  America,  or  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  cluflers  are  not  accompanied  by  tendrils,  but  form  a fort 
of  panicle,  as  in  S.  mexicana.  See  Paullinia,  n.  8. 

There  feem  to  be  more  fpecies,  of  which  incomplete  fpe- 
cimens  or  defcriptions  exift,  but  with  which  we  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  to  reduce  them  to  order.  Nor  is  the 
genus,  in  every  cafe,  to  be  afcertained,  for  want  of  the 
fruit,  fo  effential  in  diftinguifhing  Seriana  and  Paullinia. 

SERIANE,  Srich,  or  Efr'tch,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  cf  Afia,  in  Syria,  lituated  in  the  mountains  S-E.  of 
Chalcis,  about  the  35th  degree  of  latitude.  It  appears  by 
its  ruins  to  have  been  formerly  a large  town. 

SERIATE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Serio  ; 3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Bergamo. 

SER1CA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  oriental  country,  the 
pofition  of  which  was  indicated  very  vaguely  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  but  which  has  been,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  more 
precifely  afcertained  by  Ptolemy.  Its  fituation  and  hiftory, 


however,  have  been  more  accurately  delineated  by  M.  d’An- 
ville,  in  an  interefting  memoir  entitled  “ Recherches  G6ogra« 
phiques  et  Hiftoriques  fur  la  Serique  des  Anciens.”  M. 
d’Anville  refutes  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  apprehended  that 
the  Serica  defcribed  by  Ptolemy  correfponded  to  the  northern 
part  of  China  ; and  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Guignes, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Huns,  that  it  belonged  to  the  conquefts 
of  the  Chinefe  towards  the  weft.  M.  d’Anville  adds,  that 
with  the  exception  of  a fmall  angular  territory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Chen-fi,  towards  the  N.W.,  China 
formed  no  part  of  Serica.  In  fpeaking  of  Scythia,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Imaus,  Ptolemy  mentions  a p adage  in  this 
mountain,  which  was  the  ftation  of  merchants  that  traded 
with  the  Seres.  Contiguous  to  this  ftation,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  is  a country  called  Cafia,  which  M.  d’Anville 
fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  with  Cafhgar,  called  by  the  Chinefe 
Kin-tfe.  In  proof  of  their  identity  it  may  be  alleged  that 
the  tables  of  Nafir-Uddin  and  Ulugh-beigh  afiign  to  Cafh- 
gar 440  of  latitude,  and  that  Ptolemy  makes  the  latitude  of 
Cafia  430,  differing  only  by  one  degree.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions the  river  Oechardes,  which  M.  d’Anville  fuppofes  to  be 
Yerghien.  Another  river  near  the  limits  of  Serica,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  is  that  called  Bautes,  which,  in  its  courfe 
towards  the  N.,  is  joined  by  the  lateral  branch  of  another 
river  purfuing  the  fame  direftion  ; and  thefe  circumitances 
correfpond  wuth  thofe  of  the  prefent  Etzine.  The  Bautes, 
as  M.  d’Anville  apprehends,  lofes  itfelf  in  certain  lagunas, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  defert  called  by  the  Tartars  Cobi,  and 
by  the  Chinefe  Sha-ono.  Duly  informed  concerning  the 
Bautes  of  Ptolemy,  M.  d’Anville  was  able  to  fettle  the 
pofition  of  Sera,  the  metropolis  of  Serica.  For  according 
to  the  ancient  geographers,  this  town  is  very  near  the  point 
where  the  laft  branch  of  the  Bautes  feparates  from  it,  and  a 
town  is  actually  found  at  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Etzine, 
towards  its  fource.  This  town  muft  therefore  correfpond 
to  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy,  and  bear  the  name  of  Can-tcheou. 
It  is  the  firft  confiderable  town  that  occurs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Chinefe  province  of  Chen-fi.  This  town  belongs  to  a 
particular  country  known  to  the  Orientals  under  the  name 
of  Tangut.  Tangut  may  therefore  probably  be  the  country 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Seres,  of  which  Sera  was  the 
capital.  Another  deciiive  proof  that  Can-tcheou  is  the 
Sera  metropolis  of  Ptolemy,  is  deduced  from  the  circum- 
ftance  that  this  town,  according  to  the  Greek  geographer, 
is  38°  35'  of  latitude,  and  that  the  latitude  of  Can-tcheou, 
according  to  the  Jefuit  aftronomers,  is  390,  the  difference 
being  only  25'.  Ptolemy  places  the  Effedones  in  Serica. 
But  Effedum  or  Effedo  fignifying  a chariot,  and  fome  of 
the  Scythians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hamaxobii,  or  perfons 
living  in  chariots,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  people  who 
bore  the  name  of  Effedones,  in  the  Serica  of  Ptolemy,  were 
merely  thofe  whofe  habitation  was  in  chariots,  and  it  is  alfo 
added,  that  a part  of  the  country  of  the  Seres  had  borne  the 
name  of  Eygur,  and  that  the  nation  who  occupied  a part  of 
this  country  is  called  by  the  Chinefe  Kao-tche,  a word  which 
fignifies  high  chariots. 

Serica,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  bounded  to  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Imaus ; to  the  S.  by  un- 
known territories,  and  by  a part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  Sines  ; the  other  boundaries  are  unknown.  Its 
principal  mountains  are  the  Annibi,  which  encompafs  the 
Seres  to  the  N.  ; the  Auxacii,  which  extend  to  the  Seres  by 
their  eaftern  parts ; the  Afmirasi  in  the  country  ; the  eaftern 
part  of  tbeCaflian  mountains  ; mount  Thagurus,  called  alfo 
Ithagurus  ; the  mountains  Emodi  and  Sericus.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Oichardes  or  Oechardes,  which  rifes  in  the 
Auxacian  mountains ; and  the  Bautes,  which  fprings  from 
mount  Caffius.  The  north  of  Serica  was  inhabited  by  An- 
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thropophagi ; below  thefe  were  the  Annibi,  bearing  the 
name  of  thefe  mountains  ; the  Axacii  and  the  Sizyges,  be- 
low whom  were  the  Damns  ; the  Piaddse  extended  them- 
felves  to  the  river  Oechardes.  The  Garinaei  and  the  Nab- 
banae  lay  more  to  the  eaft  than  the  Annibi.  To  the  S.  was 
the  country  called  Afmirsa,  where  were  the  mountains  of  the 
fame  name ; theIffedones,orEffedones,  werefituatedto  the  S., 
and  extended  themfelves  to  mount  Caffius ; and  thefe  formed 
a powerful  nation  ; the  Throani  lay  to  the  E.,  and  below  them 
the  Ithaguri ; the  Afpacars  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  Iffedones, 
and  below  them  the  Bats  ; the  Ottorochorrs  were  fituated 
to  the  S.  The  principal  towns  were  the  Damns,  Piada, 
Abmirsa  or  Almirsa,  Tharrana  or  Throana,  Iifedon,  Se- 
ries, Afpacara,  Drofache,  Paliana,  Abfagana,  Thogara, 
Daxata,  Orofana,  Ottorochorrha  or  Ottorocorras,  Solana, 
and  Sera  Metropolis.  It  appears  from  the  article  Little 
Bucharia,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  that  no  region  but 
this  can  correfpond  to  Ptolemy’s  Serica. 

SERICH,  the  name  of  a feed  ufed  in  the  food  of  the 
Egyptian  Coptics.  It  is  produced  by  an  herb  called 
/ imjrm , and  is  pounded  and  put  into  oil.  In  this  they  dip 
their  bread,  which  is  always  new,  being  baked  as  often  as 
they  eat,  in  fmall  flat  cakes ; thefe  they  eat  dipped  in  this 
oil  with  raw  onions,  or  elfe  they  break  the  cakes  to  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  a fyrup  of  fugar,  made  when  the  canes  are 
green.  Pococke’s  Egypt,  p.  183. 

SERICORA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Afterabat. 
SERICUM,  Silk.  See  Silk. 

Sericum  is  alfo  a name  given  by  feveral  chemical  writers 
to  the  flowers  of  zinc  raifed  by  fublimation  in  an  inclined 
open  crucible.  Thefe  flowers  are  not  reducible  into  zinc 
again,  and  are  of  a fibrous  texture,  and  a beautiful  bright 
white  colour.  This  has  made  them  be  called  alfo  the  philo- 
fophic  cotton,  and  others  have  named  them  the  aqua  ficca  philo- 
fophorum. 

SERIDIA,  in  Botany , a generic  name  given  by  Juffieu  to 
thofe  fpecies  of  Centaurea  which  are  included  under  the  fixth 
fe&ion  {State)  of  that  genus.  Juff.  173.  See  Centaurea. 

SERJEANT,  or  Sergeant,  a term  in  our  Law,  ap- 
plied to  fundry  offices.  Serjeant  at  law,  or  of  the  coif,  is 
the  highelt  degree  taken  in  the  common  law,  as  that  of 
doftor  is  in  the  civil  law. 

The  firft  mention  which  judge  Blackftone  has  met  with 
ef  ferjeants,  or  countors,  is  in  the  flat,  of  Weft.  1.  3 Edw.  I. 
c.  29.  But  M.  Paris,  in  his  life  of  John  II.  abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s,  which  he  wrote  in  1255,  39  Hen.  III.  fpeaks  of 
advocates  at  the  common  law,  or  countors  ( quos  land  nar- 
ratores  vu/gariter  appellamus ) as  of  an  order  of  men  well 
known  ; and  the  antiquity  of  the  coif  appears  from  the  fame 
author’s  Hift.  of  England,  A.D.  1259.  Serjeants  were  an- 
ciently called  fervientes  ad  legem,  and  fervientes  narratores  ; 
Mr.  Selden  adds,  that  they  were  alfo  called  doStores  legis  ; 
though  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  judges  are  more  pro- 
perly the  doclores  legis,  and  ferjeants,  the  bachelors  of  law. 

Spelman  obferves,  that  however  a ferjeant  may  be  richer 
than  all  the  dodtors  of  the  Commons,  yet  a dodtor  is  fuperior 
in  degree  to  a ferjeant,  for  the  very  name  of  a dodlor  is  ma- 
gifterial,  but  that  of  a ferjeant  minifterial.  Hence,  the 
dodlors  are  feated  and  covered  when  they  plead,  but  the  fer- 
jeants Hand  uncovered  at  the  bar,  excepting  for  their  coif. 

As  thefe  are  fuppofed  the  moil  learned  and  experienced, 
there  is  one  court  appropriated  for  them  to  plead  in  by 
themfelves,  which  is  the  Common  Pleas,  where  the  common 
law  of  England  is  moll  ftridtly  obferved ; but  they  are  not 
prohibited  pleading  in  other  courts ; and  all  judges,  who,  by 
auftom,  mull  firft  be  ferjeants,  call  them  brothers. 

Serjeants  at  law  are  bound  by  a folemn  oath  to  do  their 


duty  to  their  clients  ; and  by  cuftom  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter  are  always  admitted  into  this  venerable  order, 
before  they  are  advanced  to  the  bench  ; the  original  of  which 
was  probably  to  qualify  the  puifne  barons  of  the  exchequer 
to  become  juftices  of  affife,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
the  ftatute  of  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16. 

They  are  called  by  the  king’s  mandate,  or  writ,  diredled 
to  them,  commanding  them  to  take  upon  them  that  degree, 
by  a day  affigned.  See  Barrister. 

Out  of  thefe,  fome  are  made  the  king’s  ferjeants  to  plead 
for  him  in  all  caufes,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  treafon  ; and  one 
is  ufually  appointed,  called  premier  ferjeant.  See  Counsel 
and  Precedence. 

Serjeants  at  Arms,  are  officers  appointed  to  attend  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  to  arreft  traitors,  and  perfons  of  quality 
offending,  and  to  attend  the  lord  high  fteward  when  he  fits 
in  judgment  on  any  traitor,  See. 

Thefe  officers  were  firft  inftituted  by  king  Richard  I.  in 
imitation  of  a corps  of  the  fame  name,  formed  by  Philip  Au- 
guftus,  king  of  France,  when  on  a crufade,  to  guard  him 
againft  the  fubjefts  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  famous 
for  their  daring  affaffinations.  Of  thefe  by  ftatute  (i3Ric.  II. 
c.  6. ) there  are  not  to  be  above  30  in  the  realm. 

The  duty  of  thefe  ferjeants  originally  was  to  watch  round 
the  king’s  tent  in  complete  armour,  with  a mace,  a bow, 
arrows,  and  a fword,  and  occafionally  to  arreft  traitors,  and 
other  offenders,  about  the  court,  for  which  the  mace  was 
deemed  a fufficient  authority.  They  were  called  the  va- 
lourous  force  of  the  king’s  errand,  in  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice  ; they  held  their  places  for  life  ; their  number  was  ori- 
ginally twenty-four,  all  perfons  of  approved  worth,  and  not 
under  the  degree  of  the  fon  of  a knight ; but  afterwards  the 
fons  of  gentlemen  were  admitted  into  the  body.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  ferjeants  at  arms  were  allowed  two 
marks  for  winter,  and  the  fame  for  fummer  robes ; their 
pay  in  that  of  Edward  II.  was  12 d.  per  diem,  when  they 
attended  on  horfeback,  and  8 d.  when  they  attended  with- 
out a horfe.  Their  allowance,  when  abfent  from  court,  on 
the  king’s  affairs,  was  1 2 d-  each  by  the  day  ; and  under 
another  head  they  appear  charged  at  2 6s.  8 d.  each  for 
winter,  and  20s.  for  fummer.  They  were  befides  entitled 
to  certain  fees  from  perfons  arrefted,  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  degree.  According  to  the  orders  given  by  Thomas 
of  Lancaiter,  conftable  at  the  fiege  of  Caen,  Sept.  3d.  1417, 
a ferjeant  at  arms  was  to  appear  in  the  king’s  prefence,  with 
his  head  bare,  his  body  armed  to  the  feet  with  the  arms  of  a 
knight  riding,  wearing  a gold  chain  with  a medal,  bearing  all 
the  king’s  coats,  with  a peon  royal,  or  mace  of  filver,  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  a truncheon.  In  the  7th 
of  Hen.  VII.  they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  army.  The 
number  of  this  corps  has  varied  exceedingly.  In  the  reign  of 
Edw.  IV.  they  were  reduced  to  four ; in  that  of  Edw.  VI. 
they  were  increafed  to  twenty-two,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
reign  to  twenty-three ; but  by  king  James  I.  retrenched  to 
fixteen,  and  afterwards  to  eight. 

Such  is  the  number  now  at  court,  at  100/.  per  annum  falary 
each  ; they  are  called  the  king's  ferjeants  at  arms,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  others ; they  are  created  with  great  cere- 
mony, the  perfon  kneeling  before  the  king,  his  majefty  lays 
the  mace  on  his  right  ffioulder,  and  fays,  Rife  up  ferjeant  at 
arms,  and  efquire  for  ever.  They  have,  befides,  a patent  for 
the  office,  which  they  hold  for  life. 

They  have  their  attendance  in  the  prefence-chamber,  where 
the  band  of  gentlemen-penfioners  wait ; and  receiving  the 
king  at  the  door,  they  carry  the  maces  before  him  to  the 
chapel  door,  whilft  the  band  of  penfioners  ftand  foremoft, 
and  make  a lane  for  the  king,  as  they  alfo  do  when  the  king 
goes  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

They 
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They  have  a confiderable  (hare  of  the  fees  of  honour,  and 
travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting,  viz.  five 
(hillings  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  ten  miles  of  Lon- 
don, and  ten  Ihillings  when  twenty  miles  from  London. 
The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain’s  gift. 

There  are  four  other  ferjeants  at  arms,  created  in  the  fame 
manner ; one  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor ; a fecond, 
the  lord  treafurer  ; a third,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  ; and  a fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  on 
folemn  occafions. 

There  are  alfo  ferjeants  of  the  mace  of  an  inferior  kind, 
who  attend  the  mayor,  or  other  head  officer  of  a corpora- 
tion. 

Serjeant,  Common , an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  on  court 
days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions,  within 
and  without  the  precindls,  or  liberties  of  the  city.  He  was 
to  take  care  of  orphans’  eftates,  either  by  taking  account  of 
them,  or  by  figning  their  indentures,  before  their  palling  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  ; and  he  was  likewife  to 
let  and  manage  the  orphans’  eftates,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment to  their  bell  advantage.  See  Recorder. 

Serjeants  of  the  Houjhold , are  officers  who  execute 
feveral  functions  within  the  king’s  houlhold,  mentioned  in 
the  ttat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 

Serjeant,  or  Sergeant,  in  War,  is  a non-commiffioned 
or  inferior  officer  in  a company  of  foot,  or  troop  of  dra- 
goons : armed  with  an  halberd,  and  appointed  to  fee  dif- 
cipline  obferved,  to  teach  the  foldiers  their  exercife  and  other 
duty.  He  receives  the  orders  from  the  adjutant,  which  he 
communicates  to  his  officers. 

Each  company  has  generally  two  ferjeants. 

Serjeant,  Covering,  a non-commillioned  officer,  who, 
during  the  exercife  of  a battalion,  regularly  Hands  or  moves 
behind  each  officer,  commanding  or  afting  with  a platoon 
or  company.  When  the  ranks  take  open  order,  and  the 
officers  move  in  front,  the  covering  ferjeants  replace  their 
leaders  ; and  when  the  ranks  are  clofed  they  fall  back  in 
their  rear. 

Serjeant,  Drill,  an  expert  and  active  non-commiffioned 
officer,  who,  under  the  immediate  diredlion  of  the  ferjeant- 
major,  inftrufts  the  raw  recruits  of  a regiment  in  the  firit  prin- 
ciples of  military  exercife.  When  awkward  or  ill-behaved 
men  are  fent  to  drill,  they  are  ufually  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  drill-ferjeant. 

Serjeant,  Lance,  a corporal  who  afts  as  ferjeant  in  a 
company,  but  only  receives  the  pay  of  corporal. 
SERJEANT-7If«/or.  See  Major. 

Serjeant,  Pay,  an  honeft,  Heady,  non-commiffioned 
officer,  who  is  a good  accountant,  and  writes  well,  that 
is  felected  by  the  captain  of  a company  in  the  infantry  to 
pay  the  men  twice  a-week,  and  to  account  weekly  to  him, 
or  to  his  fubaltern,  for  all  dilburfements.  He  likewife 
keeps  a regular  ftatement  of  the  necellaries  of  the  men,  and 
affifts  in  making  up  the  monthly  abftradt  for  pay,  allowances, 
&c. 

Serjeant,  Quarter-Mafler,  a non-commiffioned  officer, 
who  adts  under  the  quarter-mafter  of  a regiment : lie 

ought  to  be  fteady,  a good  accountant,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  refources  of  a country  town  or  village. 

SERJEANTY,  or  Sergeanty,  in  Law,  a fervice  an- 
ciently due  to  the  king  for  lands  held  of  him,  and  which 
could  not  be  due  to  any  other  lord. 

It  is  divided  into  grand  and  petit  ferjeanty. 

Serjeanty,  Grand,  is  where  one  holds  lands  of  the  king 
by  fervice  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his  own  perfon,  as  to 
bear  the  king’s  banner  or  fpear,  affilt  at  his  coronation,  or 
do  fome  office'in  his  court. 


It  was  in  moft  other  refpedls  like  knight -fervice,  only 
he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efcuage  ; and  when  tenant 
by  knight-fervice  paid  five  pounds  for  a relief  on  every 
knight’s  fee,  tenant  by  grand-ferjeanty  paid  one  year’s 
value  of  his  land,  whether  it  were  much  or  little.  Tenure 
by  cornage  was  a fpecies  of  grand-ferjeanty.  See  Cor- 
nage.  Litt.  $ 153.  158.  2 I nil.  233. 

Serjeanty,  Petit,  is  where  a man  holds  land  of  the  king 
to  yield  him  yearly  fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars,  as 
a fword,  dagger,  bow,  fpurs,  See.  in  the  manner  of  rent. 

Coke,  on  Littleton,  tells  us,  that  fir  Richard  Rockefly 
held  lands  at  Seaton,  by  grand-ferjeanty,  to  be  vantrarius 
regis,  i.  e.  the  king’s  fore-footman,  when  he  went  into 
Gafcogne,  till  he  had  worn  out  a pair  of  (hoes  of  the  price 
of  four-pence. 

By  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  of  any  honors, 
manors,  lands,  See.  are  turned  into  free  and  common  focage  : 
but  the  honorary  fervices  of  grand-ferjeanty  are  thereby 
continued. 

SERIES,  a continual  fucceffion  of  things  in  the  fame 
order,  and  which  have  fome  relation  or  connexion  with 
each  other. 

Medals  are  formed  into  fates  or  feriefes,  both  with  regard 
to  the  metal  and  to  the  lubject.  The  different  metals  of 
medals  conftitute  three  different  feriefes  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  we  mean,  as  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  feveral  metals. 

The  gold  feries,  for  inftar.ee,  of  imperials,  amounts  to 
about  5000;  that  of  filver  may  amount  to  10,000;  and 
that  of  brafs  to  30,000.  See  Medals. 

With  regard  to  the  lubjedl,  the  feries  of  medals  are 
ufually  formed  from  the  fide  called  the  head:  in  the  firft 
clafs,  is  difpofed  the  feriefes  of  kings  ; in  the  fecond,  that  of 
Greek  and  Latin  critics ; in  the  third,  the  Roman  confular 
families ; in  the  fourth,  the  imperial ; in  the  fifth,  the 
deities  ; and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a fixth  feries,  confifting 
of  medals  of  illuftrious  perfons.  See  Medals. 

There  are  alfo  feriefes  of  modern  medals : that  of  the 
popes  only  commences  from  Martin  V.  in  1430.  From 
that  time  we  have  a feries  of  papal  medals,  tolerably  com- 
plete, to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hundred. 

We  might  likewife  have  a feries  of  emperors  from  Char- 
lemagne, provided  the  current  coins  were  admitted  ; but  in 
praftice  they  commonly  commence  with  Frederic  II.  in 
H6.!- 

The  feries  of  the  kings  of  France  is  moft  numerous  and 
moft  confiderable  of  all  the  modern  kings.  See  Medals. 

Series,  in  Analyfis,  is  a fucceffion  of  terms,  or  progreffion 
of  quantities,  connected  together  by  the  figns  plus  and 
minus,  and  proceeding  according  to  fome  law  or  determinate 
relation.  Such  are  the  following. 

1 1 1 1 

1 + 1 b — H ft-  See. 
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The  former  being  the  reciprocals  of  the  odd  numbers,  and 
the  terms  of  the  latter  a geometrical  progreffion,  of  which 
the  ratio  is  \. 

Series  are  of  various  forms,  and  arife  in  many  different 
ways,  as  from  the  expanfion  of  functions,  the  inverfe  method 
of  fluxions,  See.  But  they  very  frequently  arife  inde- 
pendent of  any  general  derivation,  and  the  objedl  of  en- 
quiry is  then  to  determine  that  fun&ion  to  which  they  are 
equivalent,  and  from  the  expanfion  of  which  they  may  be 
reproduced,  or  the  numeral  value  of  a certain  ox  of  an 
infinite  number  of  their  terns. 

Thus, 
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Tims,  of  the  former  kind,  we  have 
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and  a variety  of  others.  And  of  the  latter, 
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Many  of  which  are  ftill  irreducible  to  any  equivalent  finite 
fundfion. 

Series  alfo  receive  feveral  different  denominations  ac- 
cording to  certain  circumftances  attending  their  formation, 
the  law  which  they  follow,  the  form  of  the  function  to 
which  they  are  reducible,  &c.  Sec.  as  arithmetical,  geome- 
trical, converging,  diverging,  reciprocal,  See.  feries. 

Series,  Converging , are  thofe  in  which  the  terms  decreafe, 
or  become  fuccefiively  lefs  and  lefs  ; as 

I -f  — + yz  + — + — ; + &C. 

Series,  Diverging,  are  thofe  in  which  the  terms  con- 
tinually increafe  ; as 


I — 2 + 2*  — 23  + 2' 


&C. 


Series,  Neutral,  are  thofe  in  which  all  the  terms  are 
equal  to  each  other  ; as 

i — i + i — i + i — i + Sec. 

This  arifes  from  the  divifion  of  i by  I -f-  i,  and  is  there- 
fore equal  to 

Series,  Indeterminate,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a 
feries,  whofe  terms  proceed  according  to  the  powers  of  fome 
indeterminate  letter  or  quantity  ; as 


•3  + — x4  4-  - - x3,  + Sec. 


1 , i 

Af  + ■ AC  -| X' 

2 3 4 

Other  writers,  however,  mean  by  this  denomination  thofe 
feries  whofe  fums  are  indeterminable  in  any  finite  form. 

Series  are  again  either  afeending  or  defeending. 

Series,  Afeending,  are  thofe  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
indeterminate  quantity  continually  increafe  ; as 

i a x + b x2  + c x3  d x4  + Sec. 

Series,  Defeending,  are  thofe  in  which  thefe  powers  de- 
creafe in  the  numerator,  or  increafe  in  the  denominator  ; as 
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Series,  Circular , are  thofe  whofe  fums  depend  upon  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  • thus. 


* + 


i i 

+ y-7  + 


— Sec.  and 
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are  circular  feries  ; the  former  being  equal  to,one-eighth  of 
the  circumference  of  a circle  whofe  radius  is  i ; and  the 
latter  equal  to  one-fixth  of  the  fquare  of  the  femi-circum- 
ference  to  the  fame  radius. 

Series,  Logarithmic,  are  thofe  which  exprefs,  or  whofe 
fums  depend  upon  the  logarithms  of  numbers  ; as 

(a  — 0 — \ (a  — i)’  + t (a  — i)’  — i {a  — i)4  + Sec. 

which  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a. 

Series,  Arithmetical,  are  thofe  whofe  fuccefiive  terms  dif- 
fer from  each  other  by  a certain  and  determinate  quantity ; as 

a + (a  + d)  + (a  +-  2d)  + (a  + $d)  + See. 

a + (a  — d)  -}-  (a  — 2 d)  + (a  — 3 d)  Sec. 

Series,  Geometrical,  are  thofe  whofe  fuccefTive  terms  are 
fome  multiple  or  fubmultiple  of  thofe  immediately  preceding 
them  ; as 

a + r a,  + r2 a + r1  a -f-  r;a  + &c. 

, a a a a 

4 + &c. 

r r r \ r 4 

Series,  FraSional,  are  thofe  whofe  terms  are  all  frac- 
tional ; as 

a a i a 

b {b  + c)  + {b  + c)  (b  + 2c)  + (b  + 2c)  {b  + 3O  + &C' 

Series,  Trigonometrical,  are  thofe  which  relate  to  trigo- 
nometrical lines  or  quantities ; as 

r , lin.3a  3 fin.5#  q.efin.7# 

fin.  a + 4-  -4 — - 4-  4-  &c. 
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tan.  a — 4. 
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which  are  each  exprefiions  for  the  length  of  a circular  arc, 
the  former  in  terms  of  the  fine,  and  the  latter  in  terms  of 
the  tangent. 

Series,  Exponential,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
expanfion  of,  or  whofe  fum  depends  upon  exponential 
quantities ; as 

x x1  x3  .*4 

1 4-  — 4-  — 4-  4- 4-  &c. 

1 2 2.3  2.3.4 

which  is  equal  to  er , e being  the  number  whofe  hyperbolic 
logarithm  is  1 . 

Series,  Recurring,  are  thofe  in  which  each  term  has  a 
conftant  relation  to  a certain  number  of  the  preceding  terms. 
See  Recurring  Series. 

Series,  Lave  of  a,  is  ufed  to  denote  that  relation  which 
fubfilts  between  the  fuccefiive  terms  of  a feries,  and  by 
wdiich  their  general  term  may  be  denoted  : thus  the  feries 
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may  be  put  under  the  form 
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where  the  law  by  which  it  may  be  indefinitely  continued  is 
manifelt  ; and  from  which  we  draw  the  general  term,  viz. 

2.4. 6 ...  2 (a  - 1) 

3 .5. 7 . . . (2»  - l) 

Series,  Interpolation  of.  See  Interpolation. 

Series,  Reverfion  of.  See  Reversion. 

Series,  Summation  of,  is  the  finding  the  fum  of  a feries, 
whether  the  number  of  its  terms  be  finite  or  infinite;  the 
various  methods  of  performing  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

Method 


SERIES. 


Method  of  feries  is  uied  in  a general  fenfe  to  denote  the 
principle  upon  which  different  authors  have  treated  this  fub- 
jeft,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  reverfion  and  interpolation 
of  feries,  as  to  the  finite  and  approximate  fummation  of 
them. 

The  doEtrlne  of  feries  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  important 
fubje&s  of  mathematical  invelligation,  and  has  been  very 
appropriately  denominated  by  James  Bernoulli  the  fheet- 
anchor  of  analyfis  ; being  our  only  hope  and  laft  refort,  in 
a variety  of  difficult  problems,  which  bid  defiance  to  every 
other  method  of  computation. 

The  fummation  of  feries,  and  the  quadrature  of  a curvi- 
linear fpace,  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  as 
well  in  their  origin  as  in  their  fubfequent  progrefs.  We  have 
Bated  under  the  article  Ouadkat uke,  that  Archimedes  was 
the  firft  who  found  the  area  of  a curvilinear  fpace,  which 
he  effected  by  means  of  the  fummation  of  an  infinite  feries 
upon  geometrical  principles,  and  which  is  the  firft  inftance 
on  record  of  fuch  an  operation  ; from  which  time,  for  nearly 
two  thoufand  years,  little  or  nothing  was  attempted  relative 
to  this  fubjedl ; but  about  the  middle  and  the  latter  end  of 
the  17th  century,  it  begun  to  attraft  the  general  attention 
of  mathematicians,  and  has  fince  that  time  beenpurfued  with 
a degree  of  perfeverance  and  fuccefs  commenfurate  with  its 
great  importance,  and  the  general  progrefs  of  analyfis 
during  the  fame  period. 

Wallis,  in  his  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  amonglt  the  moderns  who  drew  the  attention 
of  mathematicians  to  the  doftrine  of  feries.  Lord  Brounker, 
fir  Chriltopher  Wren,  Mercator,  and  James  Gregory,  alfo 
purfued  the  fubjeft  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  exhibiting  the 
quadrature  and  reftification  of  different  curves  under  the 
form  of  infinite  feries. 

In  1682,  Leibnitz  publilhed  in  the  Leipfic  Afts.a  memoir 
entitled  “ De  proportione  circuli  ad  quadratum  circum- 
fcriptum,  in  numeris  rationalibus,”  in  which  he  gave  feveral 
numerical  feries  of  a very  novel  kind,  whofe  fums  were  ex- 
prelfible  in  finite  terms,  without,  however,  accompanying 
them  with  their  demonftrations ; amonglt  the  molt  curious 
of  which  we  may  reckon  the  following  : viz. 


1 

3 


+ 


1 

8 


+ — + -4  + &c.  or 
35  48 


+ & c. 


The  fum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  which  is  equal 
to  f ; the  fum  of  its  odd  terms  being  equal  to  |,  and  the 
fum  of  its  even  terms  equal  to  ^ : that  is 


_j_  q_ 

i-3  3-5  5 • 7 7-9 

1 1 1 1 

2.4  ^,4.6  ~^6.8  ^8.10 


+ -ft  &c.  = §,  and 

9 . 1 1 


10  . 12 


+ &c.  = £. 


The  fum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  the  fame  fe- 
ries, omitting  every  three  terms  after  the  lit,  the  5th,  the 
9th,  & c.  as  . 


1 1 1 1 1 

— — _ _] j_  — -j [- , 

1.3  5.7  9 . ix  13  . 15  17-19 

is  equal  to  the  area  of  a circle  of  which  the  infcribed  fquare 

is  i- 

But  if  we  begin  at  the  fecond  term,  and  thence  omit  every 
three  terms,  as  above,  we  (hall  have 


ill  1 

4.  j 1 

2.4  6 . 8 10  . 12  14  . 16 

Vol.  XXXII. 


+ &c. 


which  is  equal  to  the  area  or  fpace  included  between  the 
curve  and  afymptote  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  or  \ of  the 
hyp.  log.  2. 

Leibnitz  alfo  gave  in  the  fame  work  for  1683,  the  fum- 
mation of  feveral  other  feries  of  a more  difficult  kind,  as 

1 1 I 1^2° 

2 . 10  2 . io*  2 . ioJ  2 . io4  21 

I - -i-  +V-S-1  _ -4-  + -i-  - &C.  =(™y 
2 . 10  2 . IO*  2 . IO3  2 . IO4  \2I/ 

3 6 10  ic  /20V 

1 1 q — See.  = ( — ) 

2.10  2.IO  2 . IO3  2 . IO4  V2I  / 

Thefe,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  were  not  demon- 
ftrated  by  Leibnitz,  but  this  was  foon  after  done,  and  many 
other  feries  inveftigated,  by  the  brothers  John  and  James 
Bernoulli;  the  latter  in  a fmalltraft“  DeSeriebusInfinitis,” 
publilhed  with  the  “ Ars  Conjettandi and  the  former  in 
vol.  iv.  of  his  “ Opera  Omnia.” 

From  the  preface  to  the  former  tracl  we  learn,  that  James, 
having  turned  his  attention  to  the  dodtrine  of  feries,  had 
difeovered  a few  which  were  fummable,  and  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  his  brother  ; who  having  quickly  demonllrated 
them,  propofed  others  to  James  ; this  led  to  other  propofi- 
tions,  and  fo  on,  till  in  a Ihort  time  they  were  not  only 
able  to  demonftrate  all  Leibnitz’s  feries,  but  had  difeovered 
two  general  principles,  which,  applied  with  great  facility 
to  a variety  of  new  cafes ; the  one  of  which  was  the 
refolution  of  an  infinite  feries  into  an  infinite  number  of 
other  feries  ; and  the  other,  the  method  commonly  called 
the  fummation  by  fubtraElion.  We  fee  here  that  fpirit  of 
emulation  and  rivalry  with  which  thefe  two  brothers  were 
conftantly  actuated,  and  to  which  they  each  probably  owe 
many  of  their  fineft  difeoveries.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  it  terminated  in  a manner  fo  unworthy  of  their  talents 
and  charafter ; particularly  with  regard  to  John,  who  was 
doubtlefs  at  firft  much  indebted  to  his  brother’s  inftruction, 
but  who,  notwithftanding,  indulged  his  refentment  again!! 
him  for  many  years  after  his  death,  Ceeking  every  opportu- 
nity of  afperfing  his  methods,  and  of  leffening  his  repu- 
tation. 

The  Bernoullis ’ Method  of  Series. — The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  methods  of  thefe  two  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians confifts  in  this,  that  James,  in  his  “ Traflatus  de 
Seriebus  Infinitis,”  proceeds  fynthetically  ; and  John,  in  his 
“ Opera  Omnia,”  analytically  ; but  the  feries  in  both  cafes 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  kinds,  and  the  fummation  of  them 
depends  upon  the  fame  principles  5 we  fhall,  therefore,  by 
way  of  illuftration,  abltradl  one  or  two  propofitions  from 
the  former  work,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  giving  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  the  two  methods  above  al- 
luded to. 

Prop. — To  find  the  fum  of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions, 
whofe  denominators  increafe  in  any  geometrical  progrellion, 
but  whofe  numerators  proceed  according  to  the  natural  num- 
bers, or  polygonal  or  figurate  numbers,  of  any  denomi- 
nation. 

Cafe  I . — When  the  numerators  proceed  according  to  the 
natural  numbers,  that  is,  when  they  form  an  arithmetical 
progrellion. 

Let  the  propofed  feries,  whofe  fum  is  required,  be 


Cl  CL  -{-  C 

b b d 


+ 


a -\-  2 c a + 3c 

~i'dl  + bd} 

N n 


+ See. 


This 
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This  is  obvioufly  equal  to 


a a a a ad 

T + bl*  + Td3  + &c’  = YT-^b 


+ bd^  bd 2 + bd3  + &c*  ~ 


In  a fimilar  manner  is  found  the  fum  of  the  feries,  when 
the  numerators  are  fquares,  cubes,  &c.  from  which  the 
author  draws  the  following  refults ; viz. 


+ bd*  + 


n + &c*  = bd> 


d -b 

c d 


bd 


+ bd ^ + &C‘  “ bd'-bd* 

4-  &c.  = See. 

Each  of  which  feries  being  geometrical,  are  found  by  the 
known  rules  for  fuch  progreflions  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  all 
thefe  fams,  except  the  firft,  are  alfo  in  geometrical  progref- 
fion  ; the  fum  of  which,  viz.  of 


Nat.  Num. 
Trian.  Num. 
Fig.  ill  order 
Squares 
Cubes 


I 2 3 4. 

+ ^ + h + -+  + &c-  = 2 


V 

IO 

2+ 

20 


4 io 

- — f-  — 4 + 

2 2Z  ^ 23  2+ 


+ &C.  = 4 


4 & c.  = 


1 , 4 o 1 6 

“T  + \ + —r  + &c.  = 6 

2 2 23  24 

l 8 27  64 

^ + ir+~  + ^-  + &c.  = 26 


£</ 


+ bd2~bd 

+ &c.  = 

to  which  therefore  adding 


c d 


+ 


c d 


bd3  - bd1 
c d 


+ 


bd*  - bd' 


b(d- 

a d 


b{d-  I) 


O’ 

, we  have 


a d 


b(d  — 1) 


c d 


+ j yi  ^or  fum  of  the  propofed  feries. 

Cafe  2. — When  the  numerators  of  the  fraftions  proceed 
according  to  the  triangular  numbers.  Let 

c xc  6 c ioc 

b + Vd  + bdr'  + bdt  + &c* 

be  the  propofed  feries.  This  may  be  refolved  as  follows  : 
viz. 


c c c 

T + Yd  + 


U*+Td3+^  = YT~b 


2C  2 C 

+ Yd+b~dl 


2 C „ 2 C 

bJ3  + &c‘  ~ TT-^1 


3f 
bd 1 


3 e 
bd 3 


+ + -t-tt  + &c.  = 


3C 


£J2  — 
4 c 


+ ic/3  + &C‘  “ bd3-bd> 

+ &c.  = &c. 

which  fums,  with  the  exception  of  the  firft,  conftitute  a 
feries  agreeing  in  form  with  that  folved  above,  and  from 

» t f ^/3 

which  we  derive  for  the  fum  required. 

b (d  — 1 )3  n 

Cor. — If  we  make  a in  the  firft  feries  = o,  the  fum  of  that 
feries  will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  latter,  a3  d — lid1;  that  is, 
c d c </3 


As  an  illuftration  of  the  fecond  method,  that  is,  of 
fummation  by  fubtraftion,  we  (hall  give  an  abftraft  of  Jame3 
Bernoulli’s  fifteenth  propofition,  which  is  as  follows. 

Prop. — To  find  the  fum  of  an  infinite  feries  of  fra&ions, 
whofe  numerators  conftitute  a feries  of  equal  numbers,  and 
denominators,  a feries  of  triangular  numbers,  or  of  their 
multiples. 


From  the  feries 
fubtraft 
we  have 


which  laft  is  a feries  of  fraftions  of  the  form  propofed,  their 
denominators  forming  the  feries  of  triangular  numbers,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  conftant  quantity  c.  Thus  in  numbers ; if 
from  the  feries 

1 1 , 1 1 

i + - 4 — 4 — H — -ft-  &c.  — S 

2 3 4 5 

(without  regarding  what  maybe  the  value  of  S),  we  take 

1 1 1 1 1 

b - 4 (-  - 4-  - t &c.  = S — 1 

2 3 4 56 
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we  fhall  have 
1 


+ 


+ 


1.2  2.33.4 

In  the  fame  way  we  find 
11  1 


+ 


4-5 


4-  &c.  = 1. 


+ 


3 • 5 


4- 


4 . 6 


4-  &c. 


as  d — 1 id1 


And  when  the 


" b{d- 1)2*  b {d  - 1 y‘ 

numerators  proceed  according  to  the  figurate  numbers  of 
the  firft  order,  viz.  1,  4,  20,  35,  then  the  fum  of  this 
feries  will  be  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  did—  1 ; that  is, 
c d^  c d^ 

as  d — 1 1 dn  - : rr -7 r-  = the  fum  of  the 


feries 


b(d-i)3’  b{d  - 1)' 
4 c loc  20  r 3;  £ 

X_  .j — . j j_ 

Id 


+ r-.+  TT)  + -nl  + TH+^ 


bd 1 


b d 3 l d* 


On  the  fame  principle,  John  Bernoulli  demonftrated,  that 
the  fum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  natural  numbers  is  in- 
finite. Let 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 — 4-  ^ 4"  See. 

2 3 4 5 6 

be  changed  into  the  equivalent  form 

12  3 4 ? „ 

~ 4"  — b ■ + f h &c. 

2 0 12  20  30 


and 
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and  let  this  laft  be  refolved  into  the  infinite  feries 

1 i i i i . 

-4 1 l 1 1-  &c.  = i 

2 ' 6 ' 12  20  30 

1 1 I . I , _ 1 

4 — J_  4 -I—  4 &C. 

r6TIJ  2OTJ0  2 

I I 1 I 

+ — + — + — + &c.  = - 

12  20  30  3 

1 1 . I 

-1 h ■ + &c.  = - 

20  30  4 

1 „ 1 

+ — + &c.  = - 
3°  5 

4 See.  = &c. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of 

| 1 — | - — | — - — 1 — —4-  See.  ad  infinitum  — 

2 3 4 5 6 

j _j I L J1 j 1 — | — - — | — 1 — p Sec.  ad  infinitum 

2 3 4 5 6 

which  equality  can  only  have  place  when  the  firft  fum  is  in- 
finite. . 

John  Bernoulli  afterwards  found  the  fum  of  the  feries  01 
the  reciprocals  of  the  natural  fquares,  a problem  mentioned 
by  his  brother,  in  his  fcholium  to  proportion  17,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  folution  of  it  had  evaded  his  induftry  ; 
and  that  whoever  folved  it  fhould  receive  his  warmeft 
thanks. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  James  had 
failed  in  finding  the  true  fum,  he  had  difeovered  feveral  cu- 
rious properties  of  this  feries  ; viz.  that  the  fum  of  the  odd 

terms,  1 4-  — 4-  — -| ,is  to  the  fum  of  the  even  terms, 

3*  52  7 

_L  4 1 , as  2 to  1.  And  generally,  if  we  have  a 

2Z  41  3-  5 & 

feries  of  the  reciprocals  of  any  powers  whatever,  as  — 4 
J-  4.  _L  4.  — — L Sec.  the  fum  of  the  terms  in  the  odd 

2"  3"  4U 

places  beginning  at  unity,  is  to  the  fum  of  the  terms  in  the 
even  places,  as  n — 1 is  to  1.  Hence, 

' + 7> + 7 + i + &c' : i + 7 + i + &c' 7 : '■ '• 


fummation  of  this  feries  to  Euler,  fee  page  209,  tom.  iii. 
“ Hiftoire  des  Mathematiques.  ’ ’ 

We  fiiall  only  further  obferve  with  regard  to  thefe  au- 
thors, that  we  here  find  the  firft  notice  of  continued  expref- 
fions  of  the  form 


z/a  -t-  V a + 


+ V a 4 


Sec. 


S aJr^Va-\-b^/ 


a 4 ^ \/  a -j-  &c. 


with  the  method  of  fumming  them  by  means  of  quadratic* 
cubic,  and  biquadratic  equations.  See  our  articles  Quadra- 
tic, and  Surds- 

3.  Montmort’s  Method  of  Series. — The  two  methods  above 
illuftrated,  by  means  of  which  the  Bernoullis  arrived  at  the 
fummation  of  various  feries,  are  both  indirect,  and  are  better 
fuited  to  finding  fummable  feries,  than  to  the  fummation 
of  any  feries  propofed ; they  are  moreover  only  applicable 
to  fuch  feries  as  continually  decreafe  ad  infinitum. 

In  1712  another  intereiling  correfpondence  took  place 
on  feries  of  a different  kind,  between  M.  Montmort,  John 
Bernoulli,  and  his  nephew  Nicholas  Bernoulli.  They  were 
led  to  thefe  confiderations,  in  confequence  of  certain  pro- 
blems relating  to  the  doftrine  of  probabilities,  which  at  that 
time  began  to  excite  great  intereft  amongft  both  the  Englifh 
and  French  mathematicians.  The  objeft  here  was  not  the 
determination  of  the  fum  of  an  infinite  number  of  decreafing 
terms,  but  the  fummation  of  any  finite  number  of  terms, 
either  increafing  or  decreafing  ; and  the  formula  of  M. 
Montmort,  given  at  page  65  of  his  “ Effai  d’Analyfe  fur 
les  Jeux  de  Hazard,”  fecond  edition,  for  this  purpofe,  is  as 
follows. 

Let  + &c.  be  the  propofed 

feries,  and  n the  number  of  terms  whofe  fum  is  required ; 
alfo,  let  D(,  D",  Dw,  D,v,  &c.  be  the  firft  terms  of  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  Sec.  differences  ; then  will  the  fum  of 
the  n terms  be  expreffed  by 


n (w  - *)  xy  , a (”-*)  (g-  a)  D» 

1.2  1 . 2 . 3 

« . . . . (n  — 3) 


4 


I . 2 . 3 . 4 


4-  &c. 


John  Bernoulli’s  folution  of  the  above  problem  depends 
upon  the  expreffion  for  the  fine  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  the 
arc,  the  fame  as  that  of  Landen,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in 
the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article,  and  (hall,  therefore,  only 
give  here  the  refults  that  Bernoulli  drew  from  his  folution  ; 
w%.  he  proved  that 

I I I I x2 

s q 4 1 4 t 4 — 7 + Sec.  — y 

22  3 4'  5 6 

I I I I , - 7T4 

i 4 — 4 — 1 4*  — 4 — 7 4 Sec.  — * 

2+  34  44  5+  90 

t 1 1 1 x6 

1 4 — t 4 — t 4 ~ «.4  j 4 Sec.  — • 

2 6 3 4 5 945 

&c.  &c.  Sec. 

where  x denotes  the  femi-circumference  of  a circle  whofe  ra- 
dius is  i.  Montucla  has,  by  miftake,  attributed  the  firft 


which  feries  will  terminate  in  all  cafes  where  any  of  the 
order  of  differences  become  zero  ; but  in  others  it  will  only 
give  an  approximation. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  fum  of  n 
terms  of  the  natural  feries  of  the  fquares 

12  4 22  4 3*  4 f 4 5"  • ■ • * n> 

Here'  a ~ 1,  D'  = 3,  D"  = 2,  = q, 

therefore 

n (n  — l)  n {n  — 1)  In  ~ 2) 

n 4 — 3 4-  — — - * 

1,2  1.2.3 

is  the  fum  required. 

If  it  were  the  feries  of  triangular  numbers, 

, (»  4 1) 

1 4 3 4 6 4 1©  4 • • « . n — 

% 

then  we  fhould  have 

a — 1,  Df  = 2,  D"  — 1,  Dw  = o; 
therefore  the  fum  of  n terms  will  be  expreffed  by 

a (n  — i)  ^ , n (n  — 1 ) (n  — 2) 

l o % ' I.2.3 


m •+■ 


N b % 


From 
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From  this  general  formula  are  readily  drawn  the  following  particular  exprellions  for  the  fums  of  the  different  orders 
of  polygonal  and  figurate  numbers ; as  alfo  for  the  fquares,  cubes,  and  higher  powers. 


Series. 

i + 2 + 3 + 4 + 

i + 3 + 6 + io  + 

i + 4 + io  + 20  + 


i + 5 + 1S  + 35  + 

where  the  law  of  continuation  is  fufficiently  obvious. 


Figurate  Numbers . 

General  term. 


n (n  -f-  I ) 

I . 2 

« (a  + i)  («  4-  z) 

1.2.3 

&c. 


Sum  of  n terms. 
1 . 2 

n (n  4-  1 ) (n  + 2) 
1.2.3 
n («  4-  1)  («  4-  2) 

I • 2 . 3 

&c. 


Series. 

1 + 2 I 3 + 4 + 

1 + 3 + 6 4-  10  4- 

I4-4  + 9"bI^  + 

1 4 5 4 12  4 22  4 
univerfally  ; the  general  term  being 


Polygonal  Numbers. 
General  term. 


71 

ti‘  + n 

I . 2 

2nz  — on 
I . 2 

3 — n 

I . 2 


n -+- 


Sum  of  n terms. 

« (»  - 1) 


1 . 2 


2 n In  — 1 ) n (n  — 1 ) (n  — 2) 
n 4-  4-  — i L 

1.2  1.2.3 

„ , 3 ” ~ 0 , 2 n (n  - I)  (w  - 2) 

1.2  I.2.3 


n 4- 


4”  (”  ~ 0 3 « («  — Q (ft  — 2) 


1 . 2 


1 '.  2 . 3 


(m  — 2)  7 i1  — (ot  — 4)  n 
I . 2 


„ (m  — l)  « (n  — 1)  , (m  — 2)  n (n  — 1 ) (»  — 2) 

The  fum  of  n terms  = « 4-  v — — + — — y. 

1.2  1.2.3 


Powers. 


Series. 

General  term. 

Sum. 

i2  + 21  + 32  4-  41  4- 

«3 

ri1  n 

= 

3 

+ 

T + ~6 

= 

n4 

n5 

t3  + z3  4-  33  4*  43  4- 

4 

+ 

T + ? 

n5 

n4  «3  1 

n 

i4  + z4  4-  3*  4-  44  + 

n * — 

— 

+ 

~ — b ~ — 

— 

5 

2 3 

3° 

i5  + z5  4-  35  + 45  + 

_ 

«6 

+ 

n5  C«4 

- + 

nz 

6 

2 12 

12 

&c.  &c. 

&c.  = 

& c. 

A variety  of  other  feries  fall  under  the  above  general 
formula  of  M.  Montmort ; viz.  feries  of  which  the  fum 
may  be  exhibited  in  a finite  form : and  in  all  cafes  where 
the  fucceffive  differences  decreafe,  an  approximation  may  be 
obtained  by  it,  and  that  with  a confiderable  degree  of  fa- 
cility, when  the  terms  are  alternately  4-  and  — 1,  but 
when  they  are  all  plus,  or  all  minus,  except  the  firft,  little, 
if  any,  advantage  is  gained  by  it. 

The  above  method  of  fummation  is  commonly  called  the 
differential  method,  and  was  firft  ufed  for  interpolation  by  Briggs, 
in  the  conftruftion  of  his  table  of  logarithms.  Newton  alfo 
applied  it  to  a variety  of  interefting  problems  in  his  “ Me- 
thodus  Differentials but  Montmort,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  trace,  was  the  firft  who  employed  it  in  the  fumma- 
tion of  feries. 


The  following  formulae,  all  relating  to  the  differential 
method,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Let  a -Y  b 4 c 4 4 < 4 f 4-  & c.  be  any  feries ; 

make 

D'  = b - a 

D"  — a — 2b  + e 

D'"  — a — 3 b 4-  3c  — d 

D'"  — a — 4^4-  6c—  4 d 4-  e 


(n—  1)  («—  2 
I.2.3 

From  which  laft  general  formula  the  firft  term  of  any  order 
of  differences  may  be  found  independent  of  all  thofe  which 
precede  it. 

Again, 


)d 


4-  &c. 


. , n (n—  1) 

D(,,)=  a — nb  4-  H — 


1 . 2 
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Again,  let  N reprefent  the  nth  term,  and  S the  fum  of  n terms ; then  will 

>-0  ( 

I 

n (n  — l)  O - 2)  ( n — 3) 


N OLZii)  D'  4-  («~  0 (”  - 2)  D„  , («-  O (”~  2)  (”  ~ 3) 

I ^ 1.2  ^ 1*2.3 


s = „„  + “ <>■ D»  + 


I . 2 


I.2.3 


I . 2 . 3 . 4 


D"'  + &c. 
D'"  + &c. 


which  latter  exprellion  for  the  fum  is,  as  we  have  above 
obferved,  due  to  M.  Montmort.  The  fame  author  alfo 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1718,  fome 
other  formulae  for  the  fummation  of  feries  ; but  as  thefe  are 
nothing  more  than  particular  cafes  of  the  method  of  incre- 
ments, we  (hall  not  notice  them  in  this  place  ; but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Increments,  for  an  illuftration  of  the 
method  of  fummation  as  depending  upon  thofe  principles, 
firft  publilhed  by  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor,  in  his  “ Methodus 
Incrementorum,”  1715. 

4.  De  Moivre' s Method  of  Series.  The  next  author  who 
made  any  confiderable  improvement  in  this  theory  was  De 
Moivre,  to  whom  we  owe  the  dodtrineof  Recurring  Series, 
on  the  principles  of  which  we  have  fpoken  at  fome  length 
under  that  article  of  the  prefent  work  ; we  fhall  not  there- 
fore enter  again  upon  the  fubjedt  in  this  place,  but  confine 
ourfelves  to  an  illuftration  of  his  method  for  finding  fum- 
mable  feries,  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  article  above 
mentioned ; it  was  firft  given  by  him  in  his  “ Mifcellanea 
Analytica,”  1730. 

Let  there  be  a {fumed  any  feries,  and  let  this  be  multiplied 
by  any  binomial  or  trinomial  fadtor,  fuch  that  the  refulting 
feries  fhall  have  its  powers  of  x recurring  again  in  the  fame 
order  ; then,  by  equating  the  refulting  feries  to  o,  and  tranf- 
pofing  the  negative  terms,  a new  numerical  feries  will  arife, 
the  fum  of  which  will  be  given. 

Thus,  let  there  be  taken  the  feries 

1 + \x  + hx1  + i*’  + i#*  + &C.  = S. 
Multiplying  this  by  x — 1,  we  have 


— 1 -j x + x1  -| x 1 4 See.  = (x  — 1)  S. 

1.2  2.3  3.4 

Whence,  making  x — 1 = o,  or  * = 1,  we  have 


4 


1 1 , . 

4 H & c.  = 1. 

3*4  4-5 


Again,  allume 

1 +1*41/4^’+  &c.  = S. 
Multiplying  by  x2  — 1,  we  have 


and  we  have 
9 


1 — 


* 4 


23 


**  4 


38 


X 3 + 


57 


1.2  1.2.3  2.3.4  3-4-5 

= (2*  - 1)  (3  x - x)  S ; 

where,  by  making  x — and  x = j,  we  have  the  two  fol- 
lowing feries  : 

23 


1. 


2. 


1 

T 4* 


38 


I 

o + 


57 


-^4&c.  = i 

1.2.3  4 2.3.4  8 3.4.5  16  4 


23 


4 


38 


I X 

1 1 7— 4 &C.  — ~ 

1.2.3  9 2.3.4  27  3.4.5  81  2 


The  law  of  both  which  feries  is  obvious,  the  numerators 
being  in  arithmetical  progrefiion.  This  method  is  not  much 
different  in  principle  from  the  fecond  method  of  Bernoulli 
above  explained. 

5.  Stirling’s  Method  of  Series.  In  the  recurring  feries  of 
De  Moivre,  each  term  is  connedted  with  a certain  number  of 
the  preceding  terms,  by  a conftant  and  invariable  law,  but  in 
the  feries  confidered  by  Stirling,  in  his  “ Methodus  Differen- 
tialis,”  1730,  each  term  is  a certain  fundtion  of  the  number  of 
terms  from  the  beginning,  or  from  fome  determinate  term  of 
the  feries ; which  function  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
the  general  term,  and  the  method  of  fummation  depends  on 
the  following  principles. 

Having  firft  determined  the  general  term  of  the  feries  in 
fome  fundtion  of  x,  its  diftance  from  the  beginning,  or 
fome  determinate  term  of  the  feries  ; it  follows,  that  the 
fum  of  all  the  terms  to  that  place  will  alfo  be  fome  fundtion 
of  x.  Therefore,  if  x'  is  made  to  denote  the  diftance  of  any 
other  term  from  the  fame  point,  the  fum  to  that  term  will 
be  the  fame  fundtion  of  xf,  as  the  other  fum  is  of  x ; and 
each  term  of  the  feries  may  be  confidered  to  reprefent  the 
difference  between  two  confecutive  fums,  or  the  difference 
between  two  fimilar  fundtions,  viz.  of  x — 1 and  x ; and 
the  objedt  of  the  author  is  to  determine  what  thofe  fums  or 
functions  are  from  the  difference  between  them  being  given. 

To  be  a little  more  explicit,  if  there  be  any  feries  of 
quantities 

a,  b,  c,  d,  ...  . t°,  t,  t},  8c  c. 


12  2 2 

— 1 x -f x 2 4 x1  -) x4  4 See. 

2 1.3  2.4  3.5 

= (x2-  1)  S 

where  making  again  x = 1,  we  have 

22  2 2 2 „ 3 

■ 1 4 4 > 4-  4-  See.  — — , or 

1.3  2.4  3.5  4.6  5.7  2 

1 1 1 1 1 3 

i-3  2.4  3.5  4.6  5.7  4 

As  another  example,  let  the  fame  feries 

1 4 4 |x2  4 |x3  4-  4x4  4-  Sec.  = S 

be  multiplied  by 

( 2 x — I ) (3X—  i)=6x2— 5x41, 


proceeding  from  the  firft  a,  by  any  uniform  law,  either  in- 
creafing  or  decreafing  ; and  if  x be  taken  to  reprefent  the 
diftance  of  any  term,  as  t,  from  the  beginning  of  the  feries, 
or  from  any  term  in  the  fame,  then  will  t be  exprefiible  by 
fome  fundtion  of  x ; t1  by  the  fame  fundfion  of  x 4 I ; 
t"  by  the  fame  fundlion  of  x 4 2,  Sec.  : denoting  therefore 
this  fundtion  by  f (x),  we  fhall  have 

t°  =/  (x  — 1),  t —f  (x),  t'  —f  (x  4 l)»  8cc. 

Alfo  if  f°,  f,  f,  f".  Sec.  denote  the  fums  of  all  the 
terms  from  the  beginning  to  the  terms  t°,  t , t\  t",  8ec, 
refpedtively,  thefe  feveral  fums  will  alfo  be  fome  fundtion 
of  x — 1,  x,  x 4 i»  x 4 2,  &c.  which  we  may  denote  by 

f°=<p  (x  - 1),  /=  <p  (x),  f'= 
whence  we  draw  immediately 

/~/°=  t,  or  <p  (x)  - 9 (x  - l)  ~f  (x). 

Now 
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Now  the  function  f (x)  is  given,  being  the  general  term 
of  the  feries,  and  the  object  of  enquiry  is,  from  this  given 
function  to  determine  the  two  functions  <p  (x)  and  <p  i x — I), 
of  which  it  is  the  difference  ; for  the  former  of  thefe,  (?  (x), 
will  then  be  the  fum  of  the  feries  to  the  term  t inclufive. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  a familiar  example  ; let  the  propofed 
feries  be 

1 + 3 + 5 + 7 + 9>  &c' 

the  general  term  of  which  is  2 x — I ; therefore, 

— <p  ( x — i ) = 2 x — i ; 
whence  we  have  obvioufly  <p  (x)  — x",  for 
x2  — (x  — i ) 2 — 2 x — 1 ; 

therefore  x 2 is  the  fum  of  x terms  of  the  above  feries. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  of  x terms  of 
the  feries 

i,  7>  !9>  37>  &c. 

of  which  the  general  term 

/(■*■)  = 3 — 3 ■*  + 

therefore, 

(fix  — Q (x  — I ) = 3 A'2  — 3 + I ; 

confequently  ( x ) = x',  the  fum  of  x terms  of  the  feries. 

In  thefe  two  examples,  the  finding  the  fum  <p  (x)  from 
the  difference  is  extremely  fimple  ; but  in  the  generality 
of  cafes  it  is  far  from  being  fo  obvious,  and  even  in  fome, 
it  is  impoffible  to  exhibit  the  fum  of  the  feries  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  another  feries  ; but  as  in  the  latter  cafe 
the  transformed  feries  may  be  made  to  poffefs  almoft  any 
degree  of  convergency  we  pleafe,  this  method  of  fumma- 
tion  is  (till  attended  with  important  advantages,  and  even 
more  perhaps  in  the  latter  cafe,  than  in  any  other  ; becaufe 
molt,  if  not  all,  fummable  feries,  may  be  fummed  on  fome 
other  principles  ; viz.  either  by  the  method  of  recurring  feries , 
or  by  the  differential  method,  or  by  increments ; while  the 
transformation  of  a flowly  converging  feries,  into  another 
of  rapid  convergency,  is  frequently  extremely  difficult  to 
effeft  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  Stirling’s,  or 
fome  other  tantamount  to  it. 

From  what  is  Hated  above  it  appears,  that  the  principal 
objedt  of  enquiry  is,  in  what  manner  we  are  to  determine 
a funttion  from  the  difference  between  two  Hates  of  it  be- 
ing  given.  In  the  examples  we  have  chofen  for  illuflration, 
the  fun&ion  whence  the  difference  is  derived  is  extremely 
obvious  ; but  this  in  many  cafes  is,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  attended  with  fome  difficulty.  In  this  refpett  the 
fummation  of  feries  refembles  in  a great  degree  the  inverfe 
methcjl  of  fluxions.  There  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  any 
cafe  in  finding  the  fluxions  of  any  propofed  quantity ; but 
the  finding  of  a fluent  of  any  given  fluxion  is  far  from  pof- 
feffing  the  fame  facility.  So  alfo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  if  the 
queffion  was  to  find  the  difference  between  two  different 
Hates  of  a given  funftion,  we  Ihould  find  the  operation  di- 
rect and  fimple  ; but  the  converfe,  or  the  finding  the  func- 
tion from  the  difference  being  known,  is  indiredl,  and  fre- 
quently difficult  to  be  determined. 

It  is  obvious  alfo,  that  two  different  fundfions,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  by  fome  conffant  quantity,  will 
give  the  fame  difference,  and,  confequently,  a given  differ- 
ence may  give  rife  to  different  functions,  the  fame  as  happen 
rn  finding  fluents,  and  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary  in  this 
cafe,  as  in  that,  to  have  recourfe  to  a correBion , which  will 
be  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  that  calculus, 

2 


viz.  by  finding  the  value  of  the  feries,  when  the  variable 
quantity  is  made  equal  to  zero,  or  fome  determined  magni- 
tude. 

Of  the  general  Term  of  a Series With  regard  to  the  gene- 

ral term  of  a feries,  it  is  difficult,  particularly  within  our 
limits,  to  lay  down  any  fixed  or  conffant  rule  for  its  deter- 
mination ; it  is  befides  feldom  neceffary,  as  the  law  of  the 
feries  is  commonly  prefented  in  the  terms  of  the  feries  itjelf  ; 
we  lhall  leave  this  determination,  therefore,  as  in  fadt  it 
muff  be  in  moff  cafes,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  analyff,  and 
lhall  proceed  immediately  to  the  other  fubjefts  of  inveftiga- 
tion. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  Hate ; that  in  fuch 
feries  as  have  any  order  of  their  differences  vanifli,  the  gene- 
ral term  is  always  of  the  form 

A nm  + B nm~'  +■  C nm-z  + ~D  mm~ 3 + 8tc. 

where  m denotes  the  order  of  the  differences  that  vanifli, 
and  n the  number  of  terms  from  the  beginning.  The 
values  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  & c.  being  found  by  making  n-  fuc- 
ceffively  equal  to  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  equating  the  refults 
with  the  iff,  2d,  3d,  &c.  terms  of  the  feries. 

Of  the  Transformation  of  a given  FunBion  to  an  equivalent 
one  of  a different  Form. — Since  we  (hall  confine  our  inveffiga- 
tion  only  to  thole  feries  whofe  terms  are  either  integers  or 
rational  fradfions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  term  muff 
alfo  be  fome  rational  function  either  of  the  form, 

a + hx  -f-  ex’1  q-  dx3  + See.  or 

a -f  hx  4-  cxz  dx  ’ 4-  &c. 
a1  4-  b’x  -j-  c'x2  -f - d' xs  + &c. 

and  our  objedl  is  to  transform  either  of  thofe  general  forms 
into  others,  whence  the  general  funftion  from  which  they 
have  been  derived  may  be  the  more  readily  determined. 
Different  transformations  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but  the  moff  general,  and  that,  in  fadt,  to  which  Stirling 
principally  confines  himielf,  is  to  transform  the  above  gene- 
ral terms  into  other  equivalent  ones  of  the  form 

A 4-  B .*  4-  Cx  ( x — 1 ) 4-  D .*■  (.*■  — 1)  (.*  — 2)  4-  &c.  or 

A B C 

■*(■*  + 1)  x (x  + 1)  {x  + 2)  * (x  + 1)  (x  + 2)  (x  -j-  3) 

from  either  of  which  the  general  fundlion  whence  they  have 
been  derived  may  be  readily  determined.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  firff  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
fimilar  functions 

A x + 4 B (x  + 1 ) x -f  4 C (■*■-(-  t)  x (x  — 1) 

+ tD(*+  1)  x (x  — 1)  (x  — 2)  q-  &c. 

and 

A (*  — 1)  + 1 B*  (*  - 1)  + (r  - 1)  (x  — 2) 

-j-  ^ D x (x  — 1)  (x  — 2)  (x  — 3)  + &c. 

For  by  fubtracling  thefe  one  from  the  other,  we  have 

A + Ba:-l-Cir(^—  I)  -t-Djc(nc—  i)(jc  — 2)  + &c. 

And  therefore,  from  what  has  been  Hated,  the  firff  of  the 
above  formulae  will  be  the  general  fum  of  that  leries  of 
which  the  general  term  is 

A + B*  + Cnc(oc—  i)  + D^(^—  1)  (x  — 2)  -f  &c. 

And  in  a fimilar  manner  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  the  fecond 
general  form  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
fimilar  fun&ions 
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and 


A 


A 


+ 


B 


4 


2 X (x  4 l) 

B 


+ 


D 


3 x (x  + I ) (tf  + 2 ) 
C 


4 x ( x 


+ 


4 


I)  (*  + 2)  (*  4 3) 
D 


i + x ’ 2 (x  -f  i)  ix  4 2)  3 (*  + 1)  (x  4 2)  C*1  + 3 ) 4 (x  + l) 

For  by  fubtra&ing  thefe  one  from  the  other,  we  have 

A B C , 


(x  4 4) 


&c. 


4-  See. 


4 


4 


x{x+i)  ' *(*4  1)  0*  4 2)  ' *(■*■+*)(•*+ 2)  (*  + 3) 

and  confequently  the  former  is  the  fum  of  that  feries  whofe  general  term  is 

A B C 


4 See. 


— r 4 


+ 


x(x  + 1)  {x  4 2)  x (x  + -l)(x+  2)  (x  4 3) 


- 4-  Sec. 


x (*  4 1) 

“ ✓ 

So  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  now  reduced  to  that  of  tranf-  x2  = x + 3 x (x  — i)4  « (*  — 1 ) ( j?  — 2) 

forming  any  propofed  function,  expreffing  the  general  terrn  ^4  = x .4  - 1)  4 6x  (x  •—  1)  (x  — 2)  4 x (x  — 1) 

(or  - 2)  (*-  3) 


of  a feries  into  an  equivalent  function  of  one  or  other  of 
the  above  forms. 

To  transform  a quantity  of  the  form 

a 4 b x 4 c x 4 dxl  4 f ■*,+  4 &c. 
into  another  of  the  form 

A 4 B x 4 C x (*  - 1 ) 4 D * (x  - 1 ) (*  - 2)  4 &c. 

By  the  aftual  multiplication  of  the  latter  formula,  we 
have 

A = A 
B x = B x 

C*(^  - 1 ) = — Cx  4 Cj?5 

D*(*  — 1)  (x  - 2)  = Dx  — 3 Dsc1  4 D*3 

And  equating  the  co-efficients  of  the  like  powers  of  x in 
this  and  the  original  feries,  we  obtain 


Sec.  = &c. 

As  an  example,  let 

1 4 3^  + 4*’ 

be  the  propofed  general  term.  Here 

3 x = 3 

t\.  X*  — 4#  4 4 x (x  — l) 

therefore, 

1 + 3X  + 4X*  — 1 + 7^4  4*(«-  0 
which  latter  is  of  the  form  required. 

To  transform  any  general  term  of  the  form 

a -\-  l x + c xz  4-  d x*  Sec. 


a!  4 V x 4 c1  xz  4 d,xi  4 &c. 


Whence  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  are  determined  by 
means  of  the  known  co-efficients  a,  b , c,  d , Sec.  And  4 Sec. 
the  fame  method  may  obvioufly  be  employed  in  any  other 
fimilar  cafe.  The  following  tablet,  however,  will  facili- 
tate the  operation ; viz. 


into  another  of  the  form 

-A_  + 

sc  (^41)  x(x  4 I)  (x  4 2) 


+ 


x(x+  1)  (.*  4 2)  (x  4 3) 


The  mod  general  method  of  performing  this  transforma- 
tion is,  by  aftual  divifion  to  reduce  it  firft  to  the  form 


X = X 

xz  = x 4 x [x  — 1 ) 
Now 

1 _ . 1 

x2  x (x  4 t) 

I I 


4 a 
x 2 


+ - — 


$ 


+ 


+ 

X 4 


A1  + 

Xs 


+ 


+ 


+ 


x [x  4i)  (x  4 2)  x (x  4 1 ) (*  4 2)  (x  4 3) 

3 11 


j?(j;4  1)  (*4  2) 

I 


+ 


x 4 x ( x 4 1 ) (■»  4 2)  (*  4 31 
Or  by  making 


x 4 1)  {x  4 2)  (x  4 3) 
4 Sec.  Sec. 


4 


x [x  4 1)  • • • • (x  4 4) 


„r  (*  4 1)  ....  (r44) 
4 Sec. 


4 &c. 


A = 
B = 

CC 

U + 

V 

C = 

2 

3 Z3  + 

D = 

6 a 4 

11/34 

E = 

24  a 4 

50  /3  4 

F = 

120  a 4 

274/3  4 

y 

6 y 4 


which 
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which  values  fubllituted  for  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  will  give  the 
transformation  fought,  and  which  will  terminate  by  one  of 
thofe  expreffions  becoming  zero,  when  the  feries  is  fum- 
mable,  but  when  it  is  not  the  expreffion  itfelf  will  become 
an  infinite  feries,  but  fuch  that  we  may  give  to  it  almoft 
any  degree  of  convergency  at  pleafure. 

Let  us  now  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid  by  a few  ex- 
amples, remembering  that  the  fum  of  a feries,  whofe 
general  term  is 

A 4-  B x + C x (p  — i ) -)-  D x (x  — i ) (x  — 2),  = 

A a-  + p (*■  j.  I ) .a?  + 3 C (x  + 1)  x (x  — 1)  + &c. 

Let  it  be  propofed  to  fum  the  feries  of  odd  numbers, 

1 + 3 + 5 + 7 + &c- 

Here  the  general  term  is  2 x — 1,  or  — x + 2 x ; fo  that 
a — — 1 and  b =z  2 : whence  A = — 1,  and  B = 2,  and 
C = o ; whence  A»+p(*|i)i’=  — x + x:  — x 
— x12,  which  is  the  known  expreffion  for  the  fum  of  x terms 
of  the  above  feries. 

Again,  require  the  fum  of  the  feries, 

1.2  + 2.3  + 3.4+4.54-  &c. 

Here  the  general  term  is  x (x  + 1),  or  x1  + x : by  the 
preceding  tablet. 


, , >=  2 x 4-  x (x  — 1). 

(x-i)j  T V ‘ 


'A 


T + 


B 


+ 


x (x  + 1)  1 x (x  + I)  (ac  + 2)  ' x(x  + 1)  {x  + 2)  (x  -j-  3) 

+ &c. 

the  fum  of  that  feries  is  exprefied  by 


A 


+ 


B 


+ - 


2x(x+j)  ' 3^(*  + l)(jf+2) 


+ &c. 


1.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  the  infinite 
feries, 


+ 


1.4.7  4 • . 

where  the  general  term  is 


+ 


7 . 10  . 13 


&c. 


X = X 

X2  = x + X (a 

Therefore  A = o,  B = 2,  and  C = 1 ; whence  we  have 

i B (x  + 1 ) x + §•  C (jc  + 1 ) x (x  - 1 ) = 

(x  + i)  X + 3 (x  + 1)  X (x  — 1)  = 

§■  (w5  + 3 jc*  + 2 ■*■),  the  fum  of  x terms,  as  required. 

But  as  there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  the  application  of 
this  method  to  feries  of  the  above  kind,  nor  indeed  to  any 
fummable  feries,  as  thefe  are  commonly  more  readily  re- 
folved  by  fome  one  of  the  preceding  methods  than  by  this, 
we  fhall  pafs  immediately  to  feries  of  the  fecond  kind,  in 
which  it  pofiefles  a facility  of  application,  which  is  perhaps 
unattainable  by  any  other  principle  at  pyefent  known. 

Here  we  mull  obferve,  that  after  the  general  term  of  any 
feries  is  reduced  to  the  form, 


3*  {3*  + 3)  13  * + 6)  27.1?  (*  + 1)  (x  + 2)  ’ 

x being  fuccefiively  3-,  i§-,  z\,  &c. 

Now  this  is  of  the  required  form,  A being  = o,  and 

B = — ; therefore  the  required  fum  is = 

27  54*  (*  + 0 

— , by  taking  x = 3-,  its  firft  value.  If  we  took  x = ij, 

we  Ihould  have  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  feries,  except 
the  firft  ; if  x — 2j,  we  Ihould  have  the  fum  of  all  but  the 
two  firft  terms,  and  fo  on  : and  it  is  by  this  means  that  we 
are  enabled  to  give  fo  great  a degree  of  convergency  in 
thofe  feries  that  are  not  fummable  ; for  we  may  aflume  any 
one  of  the  values  of  x,  and  by  that  means  give  almoft  any 
magnitude  to  the  denominators  of  our  converging  fraftions  ; 
observing  only,  that  fuch  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  feries 
as  are  not  included  mull  be  fummed  by  themfelves,  and 
added  to  the  approximation  found  as  above.  As  this  is  the 
great  charafterillic  of  Stirling’s  method,  we  fhall  confine 
our  future  remarks  to  one  or  two  examples,  which  are  not 
fummable,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  his  approxi- 
mations. 

Let  there  be  propofed  the  feries, 

1 1 

+ 


4 I—  4 *—  4-  &c. ; 

5.6  7.8 


1.2  3.4 

which  is  that  found  by  lord  Brounker,  for  the  quadrature 
of  the  hyperbola. 

Here  the  general  teym  is 


or 


2 x (2  x + 1)  \x  (x  + 4)  4^  + 2 x 

taking  x = i,  i|,  2|,  &c.  Now 


4 Xx  + 2 x 
that  is, 


4 x 


1 3 

8 x3  1 6 x* 


1 • 3 -5 

32  *5 

- 1 • 35 


+ &c.; 


A = — , B = C = A,  D = 

4 8 j6  32 


, &c. : 


whence 
form,  is, 


4x  4-  2 x 


, when  converted  into  the  required 


+ 


+ 


3 


+ 


3 • 5 


4*  (x  + 1)  ' 8 x (x  + 1)  (x  + 2)  ' i6x  (x  + 1)  (x  + 2)  (sc  + 3)  32  x (x  + 1)  (x  + 2)  (x  + 3)  (*  + 4) 

where  the  law  of  continuation  is  obvious,  and  the  fum  will  be  exprefied  by 

1 1 , 1 • 3 , i-3-5 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4x  16  x (x  + I ) 48  x (x  4-  l)  (x  + 2)  128  a;  (*  + 1)  (x  + 2)  (*  + 3 ) 


+ &c.  ; 


+ Sec.  ; 


in  which  the  law  is  alfo  obvious,  the  co-efficients  in  the  The  original  feries  has,  therefore,  been  converted  into 
denominator  being  4 = 2%  16  = 23  X 2,  48  = 2*  x 3,  another  infinite  feries,  but  with  this  advantage  attending  the 

128  — 2s  x 4,  Sec. ; but  the  feries  will  not  terminate,  be-  latter,  that  we  may  give  it  almoft  any  degree  of  convergency 

I . at  pleafure,  according  to  the  value  we  give  to  x.  If  we 

4.V  (7+ij  mc*u°es  t‘ie  aflume  x — 135,  which  is  its  value  in  the  14th  term,  then 

fraftion  L 2 the  preceding  feries  will  exhibit  the  fum  of  the  original 

feries 


caufe  the  original  general  term 
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feries  from  that  term,  to  which  adding  the  fum  of  the  firft 
13  terms,  we  have,  for  the  whole  fum, 

13  firft  terms  - = .674285961 

9 firft  terms  of  the  new  feries  = .018861219 


Whole  fum 


.693147180 


fills  in  our  being  able,  by  the  fummation  of  a few  of 
the  leading  terms  of  the  original  feries,  to  give  any  de- 
gree of  convergency  to  our  transformed  feries,  and  thereby 
to  perform  the  fame  upon  a few  terms,  as  would  require  the 
labour  of  ages  to  effect  upon  the  feries  in  its  original  form. 

As  another  example,  let  the  feries, 


This  is  true  to  nine  places  of  decimals,  which,  if  we  had 
ufed  the  original  feries,  would  have  required  the  fummation 
of  at  lead  one  hundred  million  of  its  terms. 

Hence  the  advantage  of  this  transformation,  which  con- 

Now,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that 
1 1 , 1 1 

— = 4-  — 4-  

X ! X (.V  T I ) x (•*  + 1 ) (*  + 2 ) 

and  confequently  the  fum  will  be 


7 + 


+ 


+ 


+ y + 


be  propofed,  in  which  the  general  term  is  — . 


4- 


x{*  + I)  (*  + 2)  (•*■  + 3)  * (•*  + 0 (•*•  + 2)  (x  + 3)  (*  + 4) 


4-  See. 


1 

— 4~ 
X 


+ 


+ 


2x{x+i)  3 x (x  4-  I ) (a;  -j-  2)  4*(*+l)(*+2)(*  + 3) 


4-  & c. 


in  which  fubftituting  13  for  x,  viz.  its  13th  value,  we  find,  indeterminate  quantity  enter;  all  thofe  which  we  have  at 
by  fumming  13  terms  of  the  new  feries,  and  adding  that  prefent  confidered,  having  been  wholly  numerical.  The 
fum  = .079957427,  to  the  fum  of  the  firlt  12  terms  of  the  formula  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows. 

original  feries,  viz.  1.564976638,  we  have  1.644934065  for  If  the  terms  of  any  feries  be  formed  by  writing  any 

the  whole  approximate  fum,  true  to  nine  places  of  decimals,  number,  differing  by  unity,  for  z in  the  quantity, 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  farther  upon  Cab  c 1 

this  method,  and  we  fhall  therefore  conclude  our  illuflration  x*  + n x ) 1 y 4-  j-  &c.  [■  » 

of  it,  by  merely  giving  the  author’s  formula  for  the  fum-  * z z (z  + 0 ~ (a  + 0 (z  + 2)  J 

mation  of  thofe  feries,  in  which  the  fucceffive  powers  of  an  then  the  fum  will  be  expreffed  by 

r a h — A*  . c — 2 13  x d — 2 C x 

I I _1_ 1 


+ &c. 


where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  reprefent  the  terms  immediately  pre- 
ceding thofe  in  which  they  are  found. 

This  latter  exprefiion,  like  thofe  in  the  preceding  pro- 
pofitions,  will  terminate  when  the  feries  is  fummable : in 
other  cafes,  it  will  be  itfelf  an  infinite  feries,  but  fuch  that 
we  may  give  to  it  any  degree  of  convergency  required. 

Simp/on's  Method  of  Series. — In  1743  Simpfon  publifhed 
his  “ Mathematical  Differtations  on  a variety  of  Phyfical 
and  Analytical  SubjeCts,”  and  amonglt  other  interefting  re- 
fearches  in  that  work,  there  is  one  relating  to  the  fummation 
of  feries,  which  is  perhaps  as  general  and  complete  as  any 
we  have  yet  noticed  ; at  lealt,  if  we  except  (with  regard  to 
approximations)  that  of  Stirling’s,  above  explained.  This 
method  confifts  in  deriving  the  fum  of  one  feries  from  that 
of  another  being  given  or  known  ; which  former  fum  is  ex- 
prelfed  by  a finite  or  infinite  formula,  according  as  the  fuc- 
ceffive differences  of  certain  parts  of  its  terms  are  of  definite 
or  indefinite  extent ; thus,  if 

an  + ban~'  x {-  ca"-'2/  + dan~3x 3 + &c. 

be  any  power  (n)  of  the  binomial  a + x,  n being  either  in- 
tegral, fractional,  pofitive,  or  negative  ; and  the  terms  of 
it  be  refpeCtively  multiplied  by  any  feries  of  quantities, 
p,  y,  r,  &c.  ; and  we  make  q — p = D',  r — 2 q -f  p 
= D",  &c.  viz.  D',  D",  D1",  See.  being  the  firft  terms 
of  the  fucceffive  orders  of  differences,  then  will  the  fum  of 

an p + l an'~I  x . q -| -c«"_1rIr+  dan~3  x1  s -ft  See. 
be  expreffed  by 

p (a  4-  x)n  + D ' bx  (a  + x)"~l  + D"  cr(a  + x)n~*  + 
D”'  dx 3 ( a + x)"-*  + 8cc. ; 

which  formula  will  obvioufly  be  finite,  if  any  order  of  the 
V01.  XXXII. 


differences,  D',  D",  Dm,  Sec.  become  zero  ; but,  in  other 
cafes,  the  new  feries  will  alfo  be  infinite,  the  fame  as  that 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

By  giving  to  a,  x,  and  n different  values,  and  to  the  fe- 
ries p,  q,  r,  s,  Sec.  different  laws,  a great  variety  of  parti- 
cular cafes  may  be  deduced,  which  our  limits,  however., 
will  not  admit  of  detailing. 

Again,  reprefenting  ( a + x)n,  as  before,  by 

a”  + b an  + l x + c a" + - x'1  + dan+  3 a3  + 8ec. 

if  r be  any  pofitive  number,  and  we  make  S = (a  4-  x)n  + r 
minus  its  firft  r terms,  then  will  the  fum  of  the  feries 


+ 


b an~l 


+ 


2 . 3 . 4. . . (r  4-  1)  3-4-5”(r+2) 


1.2.3. 

4-  &c. 

whether  finite  or  infinite,  be  expreffed  by 

S 


(»  4-  1)  (#  + 2)  (b  + 3}  . . . (h  + r)xr 

From  which  general  formula  a great  variety  of  particular 
cafes  may  be  drawn,  according  to  the  different  values  that 
are  given  to  a,  x,  and  n. 

Again,  let  the  fum  of  the  feries 

a x>  + bxt+n  + cxp  + 3n  4 dxt  + 3n  4-  &c.  = A 

and  the  terms  be  refpedtively  multiplied  by  the  terms  of  the 
arithmetical  progreffion  r,  r 4-  n>  **  + 2 n,  then  will  the 
fum  of  the  feries  thence  arifing  (B),  viz. 

raxp  + {r  ± n)  b xp+”  4-  (r  4-  2 n)  cxf+tn  + &c. 

O o be 
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be  expreffed  by  the  fluxional  formula 

. - . X A T, 

(r-/>)  A +— r-  = B; 

where,  becaufe  it  is  given  in  finite  terms,  A will  always 
likewife  be  had  in  finite  terms,  and  confequently,  alfo,  the 
value  of  B.  And  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 

axp  + b xp+n  + c xp+2n  -f  &c.  = A 


r a xp  + (r  + n)  b xp+n  4-  (r  + 2 n)  xp+sn  + &c.  = 

(r  ~ A + = B ; 

x 

fo  alfo 

rsax  + (r  + n)  (j  4 n)  b xt+n  + (r  + in)  (j  + m)cxp+2n 
+ See.  = 


(s  — p)  B — — - C &c.  &c, 

x 

The  three  preceding  cafes  are  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
propofitions  in  the  author’s  chapter  on  feries,  which  contains 
four  other  propofitions  equally  general  and  important ; but 
for  thefe  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  tradl  itfelf. 

Since  the  publication  of  Simplon’s  work  above  referred  to, 
a variety  of  other  treaiifes  have  appeared  either  wholly  or  in 
part  devoted  to  this  fubjedt,  belides  numerous  memoirs  in  all 
the  principal  academies  and  learned  focieties  in  Europe.  It 
will  be  impollible  to  enter  upon  thefe  at  any  confiderable 
length  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  we  fliall  there- 
fore merely  felett  two  or  three  of  the  principal  authors 
whofe  methods  are  the  moft  eligible  for  the  purpofes  of  ge- 
neral fummation. 

Euler,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  analyfis,  has 
diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  many  new  lights  he  has  thrown 
upon  this  theorv,  and  the  general  and  elegant  inveftigaticns 
that  he  has  given  of  many  very  interelting  problems  relating 
to  this  doftrine.  Thefe  invefligations  are  found  in  various 
memoirs  in  the  Adda  Petrop.  and  in  his  “ Inffitutiones  calculi 
differentialis,”  as  alfo  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ Introduc- 
tio  in  Analyfin  Infimtorum  many  of  thefe,  however,  may 
be  referred  to  the  Method  of  Increments  and  Recurring 
Series,  which  have  been  already  treated  of  under  thofe  ar- 
ticles ; the  theory  of  circular  feries  is  alfo  handled  in  his 
ufually  mafterly  manner,  but  for  our  purpofe  we  fliall  pre- 
fer adopting  the  method  employed  by  Landen  in  his  “ Ma- 
thematical Lucubrations,”  and  fhall  therefore,  in  this  place, 
limit  our  obfervations  to  Euler’s  differential  method. 

Euler's  Differential  Method  of  Series. — Let  there  be  pro- 
pofed  the  general  feries 


S = a x + b x1  + c x3  + d a’  + & c. 

in  which  a , b,  c,  d,  See.  are  conftant  and  pofitive  quantities, 
x being  indeterminate.  This  feries  Euler  transforms  into  the 
following  equivalent  feries,  viz. 


I — x 


a + 


vr  A a + 


(i  - xy 


(i  - xy 


+ r-7  A3  a -f-  &c. 

I1  - *r 

Jn  which  A a,  A2  a,  A3  a , denote  the  firft  terms  of  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  8c c.  differences  of  a,  b,  c,  See.  obferving 
that  the  leading  term  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from 
the  following,  fo  that  when  the  terms  diminifh,  this  dif- 
ference will  be  negative.  It  is  obvious  here,  as  in  the  other 
differential  feries  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice,  that  when 


5 


any  order  of  differences  vanilh,  the  transformed  feries  will  be 
finite,  but  in  other  cafes  infinite,  the  fame  as  that  whence  it 
is  derived. 

Let,  for  example,  the  feries 

S = x -f  2 a2  + 3 x1  + 4 A’4  -f  &c. 

be  the  one  propofed.  Here  the  firft  differences  are  i,  i,  j, 
&c.  and,  confequently,  the  fecond  differences  are  zero;  that 
is,  we  have  a — l,  and  A a — i ; fo  that  we  have 


S»  •» 

— a + 

I — x (i  — x)2 


A a = 


(i  - xy 

Hence,  by  fubftituting  x = i,  {,  §,  &c.  we  obtain 

i 


i;S  — i -p  2 + 3 + 4 + &c'  — 


1 „ i 2 3 4 

x — ; S — | -j — - - -p  — -p  &c. 

2 2 4 8 ID 


(I-!)2 

I 

2 

u-i)* 


x — — ; S = — -|-  — + 4-  &cc.  = - — r- — 

3 3 9 27  ^ 8i  (1  -y)1 


&c.  See.  & c. 

Again,  let  the  propofed  feries  be 

S = A’  + 3 tf2  4-  5 A3  + 7A4-)-  &c. 
Here  a = I,  A a — 2,  A2  a = o ; therefore 

x*  + x 


S = a + 

I — x 


{i-*rAa~  (1 


xy 


Making  therefore,  as  before,  x ~ 1,  j,  See.  we  have 
x — i;S—  1+  3 4-5  -p  7 -f  &c.  = — — ^ — co 

1 . o _ 1 , 3 , 5 ,7  , . k + \ 

2 2 4 8 16  (1  — 5 

In  1,3,5,  7,^  i 4-  -1 

3 3 9 27  81  ( 1 4 ) 

Without  farther  examples,  it  is  obvious,  that  a moft  ex- 
tenfive  claL  of  fummable  leries  may  be  drawn  from  this  one 
fimple  principle,  by  merely  changing  the  values  of  x ; and 
thofe  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  See.  being  fo  aff’umed,  that  a certain  or- 
der of  their  difference  may  vanifh,  which  will  always  hap- 
pen, if  they  be  made  to  reprefent  any  order  of  polygonal  or 
figurate  numbers,  or  any  order  of  powers  whatever.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  limited  to  finding  fummable  feries, 
it  may  frequently  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  ap- 
proximating towards  the  real  value  of  flowly  converging  fe- 
ries that  are  not  fummable  in  any  finite  form,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  feries 


1 1 1 

x — 1 4 

2 3 4 


— &c.  = hyp.  log.  2 ; 


putting  this  under  the  form 

S = x 4 a2  -) -a3  -) a4  4-  &c. 

2 3 4 

we  have  a = 1,  A.  a — ~ A2#  = 3,  M a — ~ \ 

whence 


S = 


I — A 


a 4- 


(1  - A) 


A a -p 


( 1 — a)3 


A2  a -f  &c. 
will 
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will  become,  by  making  x = — i, 

S = -1  1 


— & c.  = 


2.4  3.8  4 . 16  5 . 32 

1 1 1 1 

— 1 -| — 4 - T + 

2 3 4 5 

whence,  by  changing  figns,  we  have 

1 - 4 — -f  &c.  = hyp.  log.  2 

2 3 4 5 


+ 


4 


+ 


16 


+ y- 


32 


4-  Sec. 


which  latter  feries,  though  indefinite  like  the  firlt,  is  fo  much 
more  converging,  that  25  terms  of  it  will  give  a refult  as 
true  as  10,000  terms  of  the  original  feries. 

The  fame  formula  is  alfo  applicable  to  certain  diverging 
feries,  but  we  can  only  give  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable 
refults,  as 

1 — 1 + 1 — 14-  i — 1 4 &c.  = | 
x — 243  — 4 + 5 — 64  See.  = I 
1-449-16425-  &c.  = o 

1 - 3 + 9 — 27  + 81  — &c.  = i 

1 — 1.241.2.3—1.2.3.441.2.3.4.5  — See. 

= 0.5963473621237 

Euler  alfo  employed  other  methods  for  fummable  feries* 
which  we  have  not  referred  to  either  in  the  above  article,  or 
in  the  articles  Increments  or  Recurring  Series,  one  of  the 
molt  general  of  which  is  by  means  of  certain  fluxional  ope- 
rations ; but  as  this  has  been  earned  to  a greater  extent  by 
Lorgna,  in  his  traft  “ de  Seriebus  convergentibus,”  we 
fhall  defer  any  further  mention  of  it  till  we  come  to  an  ex- 
planation of  Lorgna’ s method. 

We  ought  to  give  here  fome  account  of  the  differential 
method  of  Maferes  and  Hutton,  but  our  article  having  al- 
ready been  carried  to  a greater  extent  than  is  ufual  for  ma- 
thematical fubjedts,  we  mull  limit  ourfelves  to  giving  merely 
the  theorems,  and  leave  the  application  of  them  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  reader. 

8.  Maferes  differential  Formula  for  floivly  converging  Series 
Let  a 4 b x 4 «’4L'3  4 8ec. 

reprefent  any  feries,  and  D',  D",  D'",  8ec.  the  firft  terms 
of  the  fucceffive  order  of  differences  of  the  co-efficients 
a,b,  c,  d.  Sec.  which  arefuppofed  continually  to  diminifh,  then 
will  the  fum  of  the  above  feries  be  exprefled  by  the  differen- 
tial feries 


D' 


D" 


a — 


— Sec. 


i4*  (1  4 xf  (1  4 *)3 

which  is  neceflarily  converging,  provided  x be  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  unity.  By  means  of  this  feries,  the  author 
finds  the  circumference  of  the  circle  from  the  feries 


1 — 


-y  + 


— &c. 

3 5 7 9 

true  to  feven  places  of  decimals,  by  the  fummation  of  ten 
terms,  whereas,  in  its  original  form,  10,000  of  its  terms  will 
only  give  two  decimals  correct.  For  a further  illuftration 
of  this  method,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1775,  or  to  the  author’s  Treatife  on  Converging  Series. 

9.  Hutton's  Method  for floivly  converging  Series. — This  me- 
thod applies  only  to  thole  feries  whofe  terms  are  alternately 
plus  and  minus,  as  a — b c — d + Sec.  the  total  fum  of 
which  feries  is  given  alternately  in  excels  and  defeft, 


by  the  fucceffive  quantities  — , — UL 

1 5 a — 11^4  3 c — d 3 la  — 26  £ 4 16  c — 6 d 4 c 
16  ’ 32  * 

&c.;  each  of  thefe  quantities,  as  we  have  ftated  above,  is  ait 
approximation  towards  the  whole  fum  ; the  firft  in  excels, 
the  fecond  in  defe<ft,  the  third  in  excels,  and  fo  on  ; but 
each  is  a nearer  approximation  than  the  preceding.  The 
general  formula  for  n terms  is 

(a  - - (b  - ”4rr) 

« f«  — 1)  (a  — 2 )\ 

I.2.3  ) 

The  method  of  applying  this  formula  to  computation, 
however,  is  fuch,  that  we  muft  refer  the  reader  for  an  ex- 
planation of  it  to  the  author’s  Mifcellaneous  Tra&s,  pub- 
lished in  4to.  in  1778,  or  to  the  new  edition  of  the  fame  in 
3 vols.  8vo.  publifhed  in  1812. 

IO.  Lorgna’s  Method  of  Series. — This  confifts  in  multi- 
plying  the  terms  of  the  propofed  feries  by  fuch  powers  of 
an  indeterminate  quantity,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  whole 
feries  being  taken,  and  then  divided  by  x,  there  fhall  refult 
a known  feries,  from  which  the  fum  of  the  original  one 
may  be  readily  derived.  Thus,  let  there  be  propofed 
the  feries, 


“(c- 


I d — Sec. 


+ 


P + 9 P + 2 9 ' P + 3 9 

Multiply  each  term  fucceffively  by 


4 Sec. 


S-  + i 


-+■•>  L.  + 3 


x » , x » , x 1 \ 8ec. ; 

and  there  refults 


x+. 


x 1 


J.  + 2 


4 


x 1 


4 


x 1 


' +3 


4 See. 


P + 9 P + 2 9 P + 39 

Make  the  fum  of  this  feries  = S,  and  then  taking  the 
fluxion  on  both  fides,  we  have 


9S 


— 7-  —xi  4 x 1 

X 


i+I 


4 x 


°~+i 


4 x » 


+3 


+ Sec. 


or 


9s 

p 

x 1 x 


= 1 + x -f-  x"1  + -j-  &e.  = 


— x 


whence  S .—  x q x ; and  confequently, 

9(1  — x) 

— . — +1  L+a  JL  + 3 

X * X _ W 1 _j_  .V  1 4 ? 

i—x  p + q P+tq  p + 39 

which,  by  making  x — 1,  becomes  the  fame  as  the  feries 
originally  propofed,  viz. 

11  I , i 

-J-  -f-  -* -4- _i_  SeCe 

P + 9 P + 2 9 P + 39  P + A9 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  all  fuch  exprefiions, 
the  fluent  muft  be  fo  taken,  as  to  vanifh  when  x = o,  and 
to  be  perfectly  integral  when  x = 1. 

By  a fimilar  procefs,  the  author  finds  the  fum  of  the 
feries, 

1 1 1 

P + 9 P + 2 9 P + 39  P + 4 f + ' C 

O o 2 t® 
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to  be  equal  to 


- r*L* ; 

7 ' I + *’ 


; the  fluent  being  taken  under 


the  fame  reftri&iog  as  before.  And  in  nearly  the  fame  way 
he  finds  the  fum  of  « terms  of  the  former  to  be 


being  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  with  it* 
fign  changed,  we  have 

z'2  + z"2  + as'"' 2 + &c., 


or  + 


i , 1 . I 

+ ZOn  + &c'  = 


JIT- 


7 


and  the  latter, 
2 


i m-m\ 

! r r - • r -+-  7 

__  _L  J j x v x _ t x t a;1 

7 i 4-  # i 4-  w j 


6 ’ 

i 


In  a fimilar  manner,  M.  Lorgna  finds  for  the  infinite 
fum  of 


denoting  by  ss'%  «"'%  &c.,  or  p-,  -A-,  &c.  the 

fucceffive  roots  of  the  above  equation. 

But  we  know  that  the  values  of  x,  anfwering  to  the  cafe 
of  fin.  x — o,  are  vc,  2x,  3 tt,  4 it,  8c c. ; tc  denoting  the 
femi-circumference  : fubfiituting,  therefore,  thefe  fucceffive 
values  of  x,  we  have 


11  1 

1 1 

2 4 Z 1 m2.  Z 

T 2 7T  4 7T 


+ 


3 w 


4- 


4 2 #w-2 

4 w 


4-  &c.  = 


~6’ 


(J>  + q)™ 

S 


4- 


(/>  + 2q)mz 


+ 


(/  t 3?)wi 


+ &c. 


1 , 1 1 1 „ w* 

? + F + 7+*<c-  = ? 


and 


= ■ — ■ f x 9 * ; and  the  fum  of  n terms, 

7 m i x 

= — C (m"  ~ x ”)  -v  q when  the  figns  are  all  plus  ; 
7 J m”(m  — x) 

5 = — / (w  — x n)  x 1 xt  when  alternately  plus 
7ty/  m2U  (m  + x) 

and  minus. 

For  a farther  illuftration  of  this  method,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Clarke’s  tranflation  of  Lorgna’s  treatife,  “ De 
Seriebus  Convergentibus,”  4to.  1779. 

11.  Circular  Series. — We  have  Hated,  when  illuftrating 
the  methods  of  fummation  employed  by  the  Bernoulli®, 
that  James,  although  he  had  difcovered  feveral  curious  pro- 
perties of  the  feries, 

I 1 , I 1 

Tf  + ^ + 7 + 7+&c‘ 

had  not  been  able  to  find  its  fum ; but  this  his  brother 
John  afterwards  effected,  and  the  folution  of  it  is  publifhed 
in  the  4th  volume  of  his  “ Opera  Omnia.”  Bernoulli 
found  this  fum  to  depend  upon  the  rectification  of  the 
circle,  (hewing  that  it  is  equal  to  one-fixth  of  the  fquare  of 
the  femi-circumference  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  = 1.  This 
refult  he  drew  from  the  known  feries,  which  expreffes  the 
fine  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  the  arc,  viz. 


Landen’s  method  depends  upon  exadtly  the  fame  prin- 
ciples ; but  he  has  rendered  it  more  general,  and  exhibit* 
feveral  very  remarkable  feries  of  this  kind.  He  firft  de- 
duces the  formulae  for  expreffing  the  fums  of  the  feveral 
powers  of  the  roots,  a,  l,  c,  8c c.  of  any  equation  » 

x"  -f-  Axn~l  4-  B;r"-*  -)-  Cur”-3  4-  & c.  = o; 
viz.  if  S’  = « 4-  £ 4-  c 4-  & c. 

S''  = a2  -j-  b~  4-  c2  4-  &c. 

S'"  = a1  4-  & 4-  £J  -j-  &c. 

then  S'  = — A 

S"  = — 2 B - A S' 

S'"  = - 3 C - B S'  - A S" 

S'’  = — 4D  — C S'  — B S"  — A S'" 

&c.  & c. 

Then  from  the  two  feries  for  the  fine  and  cofine  of  any 
arc  x,  viz. 

-r>7 


fin.  x — x 


cof.  x — 1 — 


2 * 3 

x1 


+ 


2-3 


4.5 


2-3 

„6 


4-  See. 


+ 


+ 8cc. 


fin.  x = 


4- 


+ See.; 


2 . 3 2. 3. 4. 5 2. 3. ..7 

which,  when  fin.  x = o,  becomes,  after  dividing  by  x, 


2 2.3.4  2.3  ...  6 

he  derives  the  fum  of  their  roots,  when  fin.  x = o,  and 
cof.  x = ,0  ; and  then,  from  the  preceding  formula  for  the 
fums  of  the  fquares,  cubes,  &c.  of  the  roots  of  an  equation, 
draws  the  values  of  the  feveral  powers  of  thofe  quantities. 
Thus  in  the  feries  for  the  cofine,  when  cof.  x = o,  we 

have  for  the  feveral  roots,  (denoting  the  quadrant  or  — 

by  f,) 


0=1 


2 • 3 


■**  4- 


2 • 3 • 4*  5 


2.3, 


Or  writing  x = 


1 1 

o — 1 — ~ 4*  7 

2 • 3 a*  2 . 3 . 4 . 5 z* 

Again,  multiplying  by  z2n, 

l 


x6  -f  & c. 


+ &c. 


1 I . 1 1 

+ — 4-  — + — ‘ 

3<P  5<P  7 


<P  1 - 
- 0> 
7 <PJ 


— *2n  — 


o — z 


+ 


2. 3...  7*0 

zQn~*  — &c. 


1 1 

3?  5 9 

there  being  no  fecond  term,  but  the  fum  of  thefe  fquared, 
viz. 

1 1 


+ 


2. 3 2. 3. 4. 5 

Now  the  fum  of  the  roots  of  every  equation  of  this  form 


3*<P 

1 


1 

<f>2  + 32fz 


4- 


4- 


5 r 


+ 


+ 


f r 


r<pz  J 


> = 
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2 2 

q>  21  <p2 


+ s2  + 


+ 


ft 

i 

i‘  3*  T t 
In  a fimilar  manner  we  have 
i 


i i 

I_+  Y 


— + 

5~ 


= S" 
= 

2 ’ 


I I I , t . P4 

-T  + -T  + -T  + -7  + &c-7-? 

I4  3 5 7 6 

and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  fum  of  the  feries, 

i + — + &c. 

3 5 7 

may  be  found,  n being  any  pofitive  number  whatever. 

Euler’s  method  is  ltill  more  general  than  Landen’s,  but 
it  depends  upon  principles  of  very  nearly  the  fame  origin  : 
we  mull,  however,  limit  ourfelves  to  giving  a few  of  the 
principal  refults.  Reprefenting  by  nr  the  femi-circumference 
to  radius  i,  he  fhews  that 

III  2°  I „ 

I+i7  + -p  + 7 + &c.  = 

■+~  + = 

I I I 

I+  — + -T+-T+&C.  = 


2-3 

2* 


2.3. 

24 


2” 

&C. 


4 

&c. 


2.3. 

&c. 


7 3 


where  the  law  of  the  firft  multiplier  is  obvious,  but  the  co- 
efficients of  nr1,  t4,  &c.  are  not  fo  eafily  feen  : thofe  for  the 

following  powers  are  — nr*}  — nr'0,  nr''2,  Se c. 

If  each  of  thefe  feries  be  multiplied  by  their  firft  fra&ion, 
they  give 

I I 1 1 

+ &c.  = — 


+ ^ ^ 
4 6 


2‘ 

I 

2~+  4‘ 
Sec. 


1 1 „ 1 

+ “ + TP  + &c-  = ff 


1 

6* 
Sic. 


1.2.3 

2* 


-1-.4 

I 


I. 2. .5  3 

&c. ; 

and  fubtrafting  thefe  from  the  firft,  we  have 

I I _ 2r  — I 2°  I 

I.2.3’  I 

I I „ 2+  — I 22  1 

77^.777 ' 7 


I 2—1 

I + — 4 + See.  = 

3 5 2 2 


1 + 


I „ 24  — I 

— H 4-  &c.  = 

34  5 24 
Sec.  Sec.  — Sec. 


Again,  fubtra&ing  the  firft  from  thefe  laft,  we  find  the 
fum  of  the  powers  under  the  alternate  figns  plus  and  minus, 
and  fo  on,  almoft  in  endlefs  variety. 

Other  feries,  whofe  fums  are  found  in  nearly  the  fame 
manner,  are  as  follows,  viz. 


1 + 


1 + -r 


+ 

&c. 


I I nr 

— — - + &C.  = 

5 7 4 


1 i 

4 — r 4 

5 7 


I r + -T  - 


+ 


+ *c'.  = T 


4-  Sec.  = - — 

32 


I nr 4 

+ — -t-  Sec.  — 

7 96 


&c. 


= Sec. 


For  a great  variety  of  other  feries  of  this  hind,  fee 
Euler’s  “ Introdnftio  in  Analyfin  lnfinitorum,”  and  his 
4‘  Jnftitutiones  Calculi  Differentalis.”  See  alfo  Spence’s 
“ Effay  on  the  Theory  of  the  various  Orders  of  Logarithmic 
Tranfcendents,”  4to.  1809;  in  which  feveral  feries,  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  above,  but  which  were  not  fummable  by 
Euler’s  method,  are  treated  of,  and  inveftigated  in  a very 
able  manner. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to  fuch  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  interefted  in  mathematical  enquiries,  for  the 
length  to  which  we  have  extended  this  article  ; but  thofe 
who  are,  will  not,  we  prefume,  be  difpleafed  to  find  in  acon- 
denfed  form  a general  view  of  the  firft  introduction,  and  fuc- 
ceffive  improvements,  which  have  been  made  in  this  import- 
ant branch  of  analyfis.  We  have,  of  courfe,  been  obliged 
, to  pafs  over  in  filence  many  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
fubjedt  ; but  we  have  endeavoured  to  include  all  thofe  who 
have  introduced  into  the  doClrine  any  methods  diftin&ly  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  who  preceded  them,  at  leaft,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Spence’s  method,  publifhedin  his  “ Logarithmic  Tranf- 
cendents,” and  that  of  M.  Arbogaft,  given  in  his  “ Calcul  des 
Derivations.”  We  had  indeed,  in  the  firft  inftance,  intended 
to  give  an  illuftration  of  the  principles  of  thefe  two  authors  ; 
but  the  length  to  which  the  article  has  already  extended,  and 
the  nature  of  their  notation,  which  render  necefiary  a confider- 
able  degree  of  previous  explanation,  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  execute  this  part  of  our  plan,  and  we  can  therefore  do 
nothing  more  than  refer  the  reader  for  information  to  the 
works  themfelves ; we  refer  him  alfo  to  the  “ Calcul  des 
Differences  Fines,”  by  La  Croix,  and  to  an  ingenious  me- 
moir by  profeffor  Vince,  in  the  y2d  volume  of  the  Pholofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions. 

As  the  preceding  article  is  arranged  wholly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hiftorical  order  of  the  fubjeft,  we  intend,  in  con- 
clufion,  to  furnifh  the  reader  with  a general  fynopfis  of  the 
doftnne  of  feries  for  the  advantages  of  practical  operations. 

12.  General  Synopfis  for  the  Summation  of  Series. — In  the 
following  tablet,  S denotes  the  fum  of  a^  finite  number  of 
terms  («),  and  £ the  fum  of  an  infinite  number. 

1.  To  find  whether  the  fum  of  any  propofed  feries  be 
finite  or  infinite  ; let  p , q,  r,  be  any  three  equidiftant  terms  ; 
then,  if p (q  — r)  > r (p  — q),  the  fum  is  finite  ; but  if 
p{q-r)  <.  r {p  — q),  it  is  infinite. 

2.  The  general  term  of  a feries,  when  any  order  m of  its 
differences  vanifh,  is  of  the  form, 

T = A n m + B n + C «”-*  + &c. 
and  its  fum  of  the  form, 

£ = A'wm+I  + B ’nm  + C'nm~l  + Sec. 

the  values  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  being  found  as  ftated  in  art,  5,  and 
thofe  of  A',  B',  C',  Sec.  in  a fimilar  manner. 

3.  Simple  arithmetical  Series. 

a 4-  (a  + d)  -f  {a  4-  id)  4-  (a  + $d)  ....  ^ 4-  (n  — 1)  d 
(£)  Infinite  (S)  = 7 (2  a 4-  (n  — 1 ) d). 

If  the  feries  decreafe,  then  d is  negative,  and 
(s)  = -^  (2 a - (n-  I )d). 

4.  Simple  geometrical  Series. 

a 4-  r a 4-  r2a  4 -Pa....  rn~2  a 


5.  Powers 


SERIES. 


(S)  = 


5.  Powers  of  Arithmetic als. 

(m  + p)r  -f  (m  + 2p)  r + (m  + 3/)  r . . . . (m  + n p) ' 
«r_r‘  nr  pr  nr~l  r (r  — 1)  (r  — 2)  , r_} 


(»■+  1)/  + 2 + 3.4  2.  3. 4. 5. 6 

- r 2)  (r  ~ 3)  — 4) 

2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 

1 rfr—  1)  (r— 2)  ....  (r  — 8) 


+ "6 


+ 42 


p n 


«r~s  — 


1 r (r  — 1 ) (r  — 2) 


2 • 3 


30 

pq  n’"-9  — &c. 


2 • 3 


(r  — 6) 

-4 1 /«r~7 


(r  +"1)/ 


2 


rpmr 

3 • 4 


+ 


(r  — 1)  (r  — 2) 


2 • 3 • 4 -5 


—±P"  mr~n  - &c. 
0 


continued  till  they  terminate.  The  co-efficients  are  the  fame  as  -4-,  See.  N°  11. 

A B 

This  form  includes  all  the  powers  of  the  natural  feries,  of  which  we  have  given  the  particular  forms  to  the  fifth  power, 
under  art.  3. 

6.  Series  of  figurate  Numbers. 

+ m + + ” (”  + 0 (w  + 2)  , ” (”  + 0 (m  + 2)  (w  + 3)  , &c 

" * 1.2.3  1. 2.  3. 4 


I . 2 


(S)  = 


h («  + 1)  («+  2)  («  + 3)  to  m terms, 


1 . 2 . 3 . 4 


to  m terms. 


See  particular  refults,  art.  3. 

7.  Series  of  compound  Arithmetic  ah. 

{m  + e)  (p  + e)  + (m  + 2 e)  {p  + 2 e)  + ...  . (m  4 ne)  (p  + n e) 

(S)  = nmp  + ^-i-1  (m  + p)  e + — — ^2”  + l~)  e 4 

2 O 

8.  Series  of  compound  geometrical  Numbers. 

( b — m)  ( c — p)  e9  + (b  — 2 m)  (c  — 2 p)  eq+r  + {b  — 3 /»)  (<•  — 3/>)  e,  + 3''  4-  &c. 

(2)  = _f!_  I be  - lp  + Cm  + tlSl+Il  l 

’ l — er\  1 — er  ( x — er) 9 J 

, v e9+rn  f ..  . . . (b  — mn)ii  + (c—pn)m  mp(  1 + er)  ~i 

(S)  = (I)  - — ?{  <*-»•>  («-/*)  -1 - + -f,  _V)r  1 

I 

9.  Series  of  compound  fgurate  Numbers. 

m (m  + 1)  2 m(w-l-x)(m  + 2)  3 Bj(«j+i)(m-)-2)(;H  + 3) 


I + »s»  + 

(2)  = 


I . 2 
Z 


+ 


I.2.3 


x*  4- 


I . 2 . 3 . 4 


4-  &c. 


(1  -*)• 


1 + — + 
(2)  = 


10.  Series  of  the  Reciprocals  of  figurate  Numbers. 

1 • 2 , 1-2.3  , 1-23.4 


m m (m  + 1)  m (m  4 1)  (m  — 2)  ‘ m (n  4 1)  (»i  4 2)  (w  4-  3) 
m — 1 


4-  & c. 


m — ■ 2 


+ 


11.  Reciprocals  of  the  Powers  of  Arithmeticah. 


(, a±d)m  + ( a±2d)m  "r  (a±$d)m  ’ (a±{n  — i)d)n 


+ 


(S) 


pm~'  to  1 pm  cr  I (pm+I 1)  m d (^”’  + 3<an  x)  wz  (ot  4-  I ) ( wz  4-  2) 

~ (w  — I)  a'n-‘d  ~ 2am  H 2 .A  .am+r  2.3.4...  B am+i 


(pm  + i <j>  1 ) m [m  1)  (m  + 2)  . . . («  4 4)  ^ 


2. 3.4.5. 6... C 


m + 5 


& C. 


where 


SERIES. 


where  the  law  of  continuation  is  obvious,/*  being  = ^ ^ and  the  values  °f  Sec.  being  derived  as  follows, 


viz.  denoting  thefe  refpe&ively  by  — - , — , — » Sec. 

1 t 3 i ST 

1 _ 1 

i-  = i-  - M 
.P  IO 

S<P  = 77  - 3s^  - 5a? 

*4 

= &c.  &c.  and  generally 


n + I («+!)»(»—  I)  («  + t ) « ( n — t ) («  — 2)  («  - 3) 


2 n +.4 


.0  - 

2 1 2.3.4 


2-3-4 • 5 • 6 


0 &c. 


12.  FraSional  Series  of  the  following  Form. 

t N m i m (m  -\-  p)  ( m (w  4 />)  (m  + 2 p)  | wjw?  4 p)  ....  (m  (n  — l)  p) 

pT  + ^'(T+  p)  + P (0  + p)  (<s  +T/)  + ' ' 0 (0  4-/)  • - - • (£  4 («  - 1)  /) 


(Z)  = 


(2 ) 


/3  — p — m 

1 


4 


(/  + ?)  (»  + »•)  “(H2?)(*+2r)  + 3 ?)  (m  + 3y) 


4 &c. 


( p 4 qn)  {m  4 nr) 


(s)  = _l_  x r — - 

p q * J 1 + 


(x'1  - xr  )i 

4 x 


(3-) 


± 


(/  4 q)  13  ' ip  + 2y)  p*  + (P  + 3 q)  0 


— - 4 Sec. 


(/>  + »?)  &” 


(S) 


I f (0"  - xn)  X » X 


-J 


q J 0"  (0  + x) 
where  0 muft  be  affirmative,  and  not  lefs  than  unity. 


(I)  = J_  r xfx 

q J /3  + A' 


(4-) 


(5-) 


h [h  4 c)  + {b  + c)(b  + 2c)  ~r  ( b 4 2 c)  {b  + 3c) 
(S)  = 


4 


4-  Sec.  . . . 


(b  4 («  4 1)  c)  (b  + ne) 


na  a 

(2)  = 


b (b  + n c) 


+ 


be 

a + e 


+ 


a -f-  2 e 


b [b  + c)  (b  + 2 c)  (b  + c)  (b  4-  2 c)  (b  + $ c)  (b  + 2 c ) [b  4-  3 c)  (b  -f  4 *) 


4-'  Sec. 


a 4 («  4~  1 ) e 


(S) 


(6.) 


|^+(«—  i)r|-  4 nr)  |^+(«  + i)fj- 

(2  ab  + ac— be)  n 4 (a  c + b e)  ri1 
2 b (b  + c)  [b  4 n c)  (}+(»-)-  l)  £ 

a + b a 4 zb 


£Z-(-l  («  4 1 ) (#  4 1 4^)  (^+I)(<2_t_I+^)(i*4'I-t-23) 

a + («  — 1 ) b 


4 


4 &c. 

(S)  = 1 — 


(<*  4 t)  (<*  4 1 4 b)  . . . (<24  1 4 («  — I ) £) 
1 


(a  4 1 ) (a  4 1 4 b)  . . . (a  4 1 4 («  — 1)  b) 
(?•)  a • c 4 [a  4 b)  c q 4 (a  4 2 b)  c q*  4 (a  4 3 b)  c q 4 Sec. 
a c ( y"  1)  4 «}£y"  b c q (qn  — 1) 

7-  I l?  ~ 0* 


(S) 


18.) 


S E R 


S E R 


(8 


a a+b  a+2b  a-\-^b 

.)  — -f  + T~  + i~~  "t"  ot 

' c cq  cq%  eq 3 


(S)  = 


{a(?-I)+*}  (?’  - 0 - » £ (?  - 0 
■ **"-*  (?- 1)1 


For  a great  variety  of  other  fra&ional  feries,  fee  Clarke  s 
tranflation  of  Lorgna’s  Series  ; for  the  feveral  differential 
formulae,  our  articles  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 ; for  the  fummation 
of  Recurring  Series , fee  that  article;  for  the  molt  ufeful 
logarithmic  feries,  fee  Logarithms  ; and  for  various  trigo- 
nometrical feries,  fee  the  articles  Sines,  and  Trigono- 
metry. . 

SERIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Finifterre  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Carhaix. 

SERIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Beziers. 

SERIGNI,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bantam. 

SERIGO.  See  Cerigo. 

Serigo,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  lake  Como ; 27  miles 
N.  of  Como. 

SERJIHEYODOUC,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  country  of  the  Monguls.  N.  lat.  420  if.  E.  long. 
1020  34'. 

SERIKOTCHE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  or  Khoraffus  ; 195  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

SERIMSAH,  a town  of  Egypt;  16  miles  S.  of  Da- 
mietta. 

SERIN,  or  Serain,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Yonne,  between  Auxerre  and  Joigny. 

Serin,  or  Serinus,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall 
bird  ; a fpecies  of  the  Fringilla  in  the  Linnacan  fyttem,  com- 
mon in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  called  by  the  Auftrians 
haerngril,  or  hirngryl.  Its  back  is  of  a reddifh-brown,  and 
its  head  yellow  ; the  colour  being  deeper  in  the  male,  and 
paler  in  the  female  ; the  rump  is  of  a beautiful  yellowifh- 
green,  as  is  alfo  the  bread  ; the  belly  is  white,  and  the  Tides 
have  fome  oblong  blackifli  fpots  ; the  tail,  and  long  feathers 
of  the  wings,  are  black,  and  a little  greeniih  at  their  extre- 
mities ; the  beak  is  very  thick,  itrong,  and  fliort,  and  is 
very  fharp  at  the  point.  It  is  kept  in  cages,  and  fmgs  very 
fweetly. 

Serin  of  Surinam.  See  Pipra  Crijlata. 

Serin  of  the  Canaries.  See  Fringilla  Canaria . 

Serin  of  Jamaica.  See  Fringilla  Cana. 

SERINDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  the  inhabitants  of  which  paid 
great  refpedl  to  the  emperor  Julian. 

SERINE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia  ; 44  miles  S.E.  of  Saloniki. 

SERINE  AH,  a town  of  Bengal,  18  miles  S.  of  Pur- 
neah. 

SERINETTE,  a bird  organ,  faid  in  the  Encyclopedie 
to  be  an  invention  of  Barbary.  The  pitch  is  very  high, 
being  in  unifon  with  the  larigot  flop  in  French  organs,  and 
with  our  15th.  It  is  ufed  to  teach  birds  little  tunes,  by 
thofe  unable  to  play  on  the  flageolet.  Its  compafs  is  only 
an  o&. ave,  or  1 3 pipes,  as  no  bafe  is  ever  wanted. 

SERINGAPATAM,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  and  capital  of  Myfore,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  Cau- 
very,  which  is  here  about  five  feet  deep,  and  runs  over  a rocky 
channel,  about  290  or  300  miles  from  Madras.  The  length 
of  this  ifle  is  about  four  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  four  and 
a half  miles  ; the  weflern  fide  being  allotted  to  the  fortrefs, 


which  occupied  2000  yards,  difti.iguiflied  by  regular  out- 
works, magnificent  palaces,  and  lofty  modes  ; for  Tippoo 
and  his  father  were  both  Mahometans,  nor  were  they  averfe 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chriflians.  The 
environs  were  decorated  with  noble  gardens  ; and  among 
other  means  of  defence  was  the  “ bound  hedge,”  as  it  was 
called,  confiding  of  every  thorny  tree  and  cauitic  plant  of  the 
climate,  planted  to  the  breadth  of  from  30  to  50  feet. 
Covered  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  river,  this  fortrefs 
was  defended  till  the  peace  of  1792  by  a fingle  rampart; 
the  eait  and  welt  faces  being  much  weaker,  were  {Lengthened 
by  double  walls  and  ditches,  by  outworks  before  the  gates, 
by  a circular  work  upon  the  fouth-ea!t  angle,  and  by  feveral 
formidable  cavaliers  within  and  upon  the  fouthern  rampart. 
The  rampart,  which  is  thick  and  ftrong,  varies  in  height 
from  20  to  33  feet  and  upwards  : the  whole  of  the  re  vehe- 
ment, except  the  north-weft  baition,  is  compofed  of  granite 
cut  in  large  oblong  pieces,  laid  in  cement,  tranfverfely 
in  the  walls.  The  ditches  are  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  ; 
a done  glacis  extends  along  the  north  face.  But  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fort  has  few  good  buildings,  and  the  town  in 
general  is  mean.  The  old  Myfore  palace  being  in  a ruined 
Rate,  has  been  converted  into  a military  ftorehoufe.  The 
fultan’s  palace  is  a magnificent  edifice,  in  the  Afiatic  ityle, 
but  much  disfigured  by  a high  wall,  and  a number  of  un- 
finifhed  buildings  round  it.  The  great  mofle  is  covered  with 
the  fineft  chunam  (or  polifhed  cement),  and  ornamented  with 
lofty  minarets.  In  the  year  1792,  lord  Cornwallis  laid 
fiege  to  this  city,  and  compelled  Tippoo,  king  of  Myfore,  to 
a peace,  by  which  he  made  a celfion  of  great  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  agreed  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks 
of  rupees  towards  the  expences  of  the  war.  In  the  year 
1799,  the  Britifli  troops,  after  a (hort  fiege  of  a few  days, 
took  it  by  afi'ault.  The  lofs  of  the  befiegers  amounted  to  22 
officers  killed,  and  45  wounded,  181  Europeans  rank  and  file 
killed,  622  wounded,  and  22  miffing  ; 1 19  natives  killed, 
420  wounded,  and  100  milling.  There  were  in  the  fort 
13,739  regular  infantry  ; and  without  the  fort  and  in  the 
intrenchinents  of  the  ifland  8100.  The  lofs  muft  have  been 
very  great,  as  in  the  afi’ault  only,  24  principal  officers  were 
killed,  and  {’even  wounded,  befides  Tippoo  himfelf,  who  re- 
ceived a (hot  in  his  head.  There  were  found  in  the  forts 
373  brafs  guns,  60  mortars,  11  howitzers,  466  iron  guns, 
and  12  mortars,  424,400  round  {hot,  520,000  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder, and  99,000  mulkets,  carbines,  &c.  Within  the 
fort  there  were  11  large  powder  magazines,  72  expence  ma- 
gazines, 1 1 armouries,  two  cannon  founderies,  three  build- 
ings with  magazines  for  boring  guns  and  mulkets,  four  large 
arfenals,  and  17  other  ftorehoufes,  containing  accoutrements, 
fwords,  and  other  articles,  befides  many  granaries  abundantly 
ftored  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  Of  treafure  and  jewels 
the  total  value  was  2,535,804  Itar  pagodas,  or  1,143,216/. 
fterling.  The  fall  of  this  city  put  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Myfore,  with  all  its  refources,  into  the  power  of  the  Britifli 
government.  Tippoo’s  fons  furrendered  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam.  When  the  {Length  of  the  fortifications  of 
all  kinds  of  this  place,  and  the  number  of  Tippoo’s  troops 
and  artillery  are  confidered,  our  repeated  fuccefl'es  afford 
a convincing  proof  that  no  climate  or  fortrefs  can  overcome 
Britifli  courage,  conduct,  and  perfeverance.  N.  lat.  120  31* 
45".  E.  long.  76°  46'  45". 

SERINGHAM,  an  ifland  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  river 
Cauvery,  on  which  are  two  pagodas,  much  venerated  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  one  peculiarly  the  objeft  of  devotion. 
In  1751  the  French  took  pofl’eflion  of  this  pagoda,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  under  major 
Lawrence ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Tritchinopoli. 

7 SERINHAEMj 
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SERINHAEM,  a river  of  Brafxl,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  i *0  50'. 

SERINO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra ; 19 
miles  S.  of  Benevento. 

SERINPALE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Cayor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal.  N.  lat.  1 6°  50'.  W. 
long.  15°  50'. 

SERINPETA,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Senegal,  where  the 
canoes  of  the  country  are  conftrutted. 

SERIO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Adda,  at 
Pizzighitone. — Alfo,  a department  of  Italy,  compofed  of 
part  of  the  Bergamafco  : it  contains  195,803  inhabitants, 
who  eledt  1 5 deputies.  Its  capital  is  Bergamo. 

SERI  OLA,  in  Botany , faid  by  De  Theis  to  be  the 
diminutive  of  tx ejk,  the  ancient  appellation  of  Succory  or 
Endive,  which  this  plant  refembles,  efpecially  in  its  leaves. 
— Linn.  Gen.  404.  Schreb.  533.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
1619.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4. 
465.  JulT.  171.  Lamarck  Iluttr.  t.  656.  Gaertn.  t.  159. 
— Clafs  and  order.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  JE quails.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compofttz  Semiflofculofa,  Linn.  Cichoraeea,  Jufl. 

Gen.Ch.  Common  calyx  fimple,  compofed  of  linear,  nearly 
equal,  eredt  leaves.  Cor.  compound,  imbricated,  uniform, 
compofed  of  numerous,  equal,  perfedt  flowers ; proper  of 
one  ligulate,  linear,  truncated,  five-toothed  petal.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  cylindrical, 
tubular.  Pi/l.  Germen  ovate ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  oblong,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Down  capillary,  feathered,  with  ten  rays  hairy 
at  the  fides.  Recept.  chaffy,  deciduous,  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  fimple.  Seed-down 
rather  hairy. 

1.  S . lavigata.  Smooth  Seriola.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1139. 

Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  237.  t.  216. — Herb  fmoothifh. 
Leaves  obovate,  toothed. — Found  in  the  fifl'ures  of  rocks 
in  Barbary,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Candia.  It  flowers,  as  in- 
deed do  all  the  reft,  in  July  and  Auguit.  Roots  perennial, 
long,  twifted,  fcaly  at  the  top.  Stem  none.  Leaves  radical, 
in  a circular  clufter,  ftalked,  fmooth,  remotely  toothed, 
decurrent.  Flower  Jlalks  eredt,  flender,  a little  ftreaked, 

flightly  branched,  fometimes  fimple,  almoft  leaflefs,  moftly 
fingle-flowcred.  Flowers  yellow. 

2.  S . athnenfs.  Rough  Seriola.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 139. 

Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  237.  “ Jacq.  Obf.  v.  4.  3.  t.  79.” 

— Herb  rough.  Leaves  obovate,  flightly  toothed. — Native 
of  Italy,  and  near  Mafcar  in  Barbary.  Root  annual.  Stems 
branched,  eredt,  hairy.  Leaves  hairy,  ftalked  ; upper  ones 
fefiile,  embracing  the  Item.  Flower-Jlalks  eredt,  hairy, 
leaflefs  above,  unequal,  fingle-flowered.  Flowers  yellow, 
forming  a fort  of  corymbofe  panicle. 

3.  S.  cretenjis.  Cretan  Seriola.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 139. 
(“  Achyrophorus  hirfutus,  dentis  leonis  folio  leviter  den- 
tato  ; Vaill.  Act.  740.”)— Herb  rough  with  hairs.  Leaves 
runcinate. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete.  We 
know  not  of  any  figure  or  defcription  of  this  fpecies.  It 
refts  on  the  above  quoted  authorities. 

4.  S.  urens.  Stinging  Seriola.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 1 39- 

Allion.  Pedem.  t.  29.  f.  1.  “ Schmidel.  Ic.  t.  32.”  — 

Herb  flinging.  Leaves  toothed.  Stem  branched. — Native 
of  Sicily  and  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Root  annual,  fmall, 
fibrous.  Stem  none.  Leaves  in  a circular  clufter,  hairy, 
fringed.  Flower Jlalks  eredt,  hairy,  flightly  branched. 
Flowers  yellow.  Linnaeus  difcovered  that  the  fcales  of  the 
calyx  are  fharp  with  pungent  little  prickles,  whence  indeed 
the  fpecific  name. 
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SERIPALA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  number  of  thofe  which 
were  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Nomadus,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

SERIPHIUM,  in  Botany , a name  applied  to  this  genus 
on  account  of  the  analogy,  in  its  habit  and  foliage,  with 
Artemifia  pontica  of  Pliny,  called  by  the  Greeks  Se^iov. 
The  origin  of  this  name  may  be  traced  to  Seriphion,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  Serpho , an  ifland  in  the  ^Egean  fea,  whole 
foil  is  of  fo  dry  and  fterile  a nature,  as  only  to  abound  in 
plants  of  this  rough  kind.  “ This  ifland,”  fays  De  Theis, 
“ covered  with  rocks  and  mountains,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a melancholy  retreat.  A Greek  once  demanded 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  what  crime  they  punilhed  with 
baniihment  l Perjury,  was  the  anfwer.  Why  then,  fays 
the  Greek,  don’t  you  always  perjure  yourfelves,  in  order 
that  you  may  efcape  from  fuch  a horrible  refidence  ?” 
The  French  name  Armofelle,  from  Armoife,  Wormwood,  is 
expreflive  of  its  natural  affinity  to  that  genus. — Linn.  Gen. 
454.  Schreb.  594.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Juft.  180. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  722.  Gasrtn.  t.  167. — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segregata.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofta  Nu - 
camentacete,  Linn.  Corymbifenz,  Jufl. 

Obf.  Willdenow  and  the  editor  of  Hortus  Kewenfs  have 
not  adopted  this  genus.  They  refer  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
it  to  Artemifa  and  Stcebe. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double  ; outer  of  five,  roundifh, 
imbricated,  downy  leaves  ; inner  of  five,  eredt,  acuminated, 
awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  fcaly  leaves,  which  are  twice  as  long 
as  the  outer  ones,  fingle-flowered.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  (horter  than  the  inner  calyx  ; limb  five-toothed. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary  ; anthers  cylindrical.  Pifi. 
Germen  between  the  calyx  and  the  flower ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped  ; ftigma  rather  cloven.  Peric.  none,  except  the  un- 
changed, clofed  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double,  imbricated.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  regular.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  below  the  corolla. 

1.  S.  cinereum.  Heath-leaved  Seriphium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1316.  (Stcebe  cinerea ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2406. 
Tamarifcus  aethiopicus,  Coridis  folio  glabro  ; Pluk.  Mant. 
178.  t.  297.  f-  I-) — Flowers  in  whorled  fpikes.  Leaves 
fpreading. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  remaining  fpecies.  They  flower  from  July  to 
September.  Stem  upright,  branched.  Leaves  fpreading, 
fmall,  lanceolate,  crowded,  recurved,  gibbous  at  the  bale, 
hoary.  Flowers  in  lengthened  fpikes,  like  a fox’s  tail,  pale 
red,  interrupted.  Scales  of  the  calyx  almoft  briltly. 

2.  S.  plumofum.  Feathered  Seriphium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
13x6.  Mant.  481.  (Stcebe  plumofa  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
2407.) — Flowers  about  fix  in  a whorl,  fpiked.  Leaves 
cluftered,  awl-fhaped. — Leaves  thread-fhaped,  granulated. 
Flowers  lateral,  fefiile,  imbricated. 

3.  S . fufcum.  Brown  Seriphium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1317. 
Mant.  481.  (Stcebe  fufca ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2407.) — 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Leaves  linear,  awnlefs,  downy. 
Stems  branched,  wavy.  Leaves  afh-coloured.  Flowers 
fefiile,  terminal,  cluftered. 

4.  S.  ambiguum.  Doubtful  Seriphium.  Linn.  Syft. 
Veg.  ed.  14.  799.  (Artemifia  ambigua ; Linn.  Sp.  PL 
1190.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1815.) — Flowers  about  three 
together,  fpiked.  Leaves  linear.  Stem  fhrubby,  pro- 
cumbent, branched,  afh-coloured.  Leaves  fimple,  linear, 
cluftered.  Flowers  in  long,  terminal  fpikes. 

The  feed-down  of  this  fpecies  being  feathered  at  the  tip, 
induced  Linnaeus  to  make  it  a Seriphium. 

SERIPHUS,  or  Seripiios,  in  Ancient  Geography , an 
ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  ac- 
P p cording 
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cording  to  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  againft  Xerxes.  Some  authors,  how- 
ever, place  Seriphus  in  the  rank  of  the  Sporades.  It  is 
fituated  weft  of  Paros,  and  fouth  of  Cythnus.  It  prefents 
the  appearance  of  a rock,  but  is  inhabited.  The  Romans 
fent  hither  certain  criminals. 

SERIPPO,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in  Bcetica.  Pliny. 

SERI  SOMTOU,  in  Geography,  a diftridt  of  Thibet, 
fituated  between  E.  long.  950  and  96°,  and  between  N.  lat. 
30°  and  310. 

SERISSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Juflieu’s,  and  by  that 
author  correctly  feparated  from  Lycium.  Loureiro  calk  it 
Dyfoda,  from  Svo-uhc,  Jliniing,  becaufe  of  its  remarkably 
fetid  fmell. — Juff.  Gen.  209.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1061. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  376.  Lamarck  llluftr.  t.  1 5 1 . 
(Dyfoda;  Loureir.  Cochinch.  145'.  Buchozia;  L’Herit. 
Monogr.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  divided  into  five, 
awl-fhaped,  eredt  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
Ihaped ; tube  fhort ; limb  broad,  reflexed,  five-cleft ; feg- 
ments trifid,  acute.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  very  (hort,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  tube ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 
Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  roundifh  ; ttyle  thread-fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla ; ftigma  oblong,  villous,  cloven,  re- 
flexed. Peric.  Berry  roundifh,  fmall,  of  one  cell.  Seeds 
numerous,  (according  to  L’Heritier  and  Brown  only  two,) 
ovate,  fmall. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  fringed  at  the  mouth. 
Segments  of  the  limb  moftly  three-lobed.  Berry  inferior, 
with  two  feeds. 

1.  S.  fatida.  Japanefe  Seriffa.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  376.  (Lycium  japonicum  ; Curt.  Mag. 
t.  361.) — Native  of  China  and  Japan,  flowering  through- 
out the  fummer. — Stem  (hrubby,  much  divided,  about  two 
feet  high,  eredt.  Branches  afcending.  Leaves  feffile,  ob- 
long, ovate,  entire,  flat,  fmall,  cluftered  together.  Flowers 
folitary  or  cluftered,  generally  terminal,  white. 

This  elegant  little  fhrub  produces  numerous  white 
flowers,  which  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  Jafmine, 
but  are  without  fcent,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  plant,  until  it 
be  fqueezed  or  bruifed,  when  it  emits  a highly  difgufting 
fmell.  A variety  with  double  flowers  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  gardens  about  London. 

SERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boryithenes.  Ptolemy. 

SERKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nubia;  200  miles  S. 
of  Sennaar. 

SERKEISK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
'Kaluga;  44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kaluga.  N.  lat.  540  16'. 
E long.  340  34'- 

SERKES.  See  Tserkesh. 

SERKIS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 50 
miles  W.  of  Cogni. 

SERLIO,  Sebastiano,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ar- 
chitect, was  a native  of  Bologna,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century  at  Venice,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  architect.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  Italy, 
and  refided  a confiderable  time  at  Rome,  where  he  itudied 
the  fine  arts,  and  made  many  drawings  of  edifices,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  exa- 
mined, with  the  eye  of  a man  of  fcience,  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture.  The  knowledge  which  he  acquired 
was  given  to  the  public  in  a complete  treatife  of  architec- 
ture, -of  which  he  planned  feveral  books,  and  the  firft  that 
appeared  was  the  fourth  in  order,  comprehending  the  gene- 
ral rules  of  architecture,  which  he  printed  at  Venice  in 


1537,  dedicated  to  Hercules  II.  duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
other  fix  books  appeared  fuccefiively  at  different  intervals, 
and  the  different  editions  made  of  them  prove  their  popu- 
larity. Serlio,  in  1541,  was  invited  to  France  by  Francis  I. 
and  was  by  that  fovereign  employed  in  the  erections  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, where  he  thenceforth  refided,  and  where  he  died, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  1578.  Though  as  an  author  he  was 
much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Vitruvius  in  his  defigns 
as  an  artift,  he  very  much  negleCted  them.  His  fchooi  of 
St.  Roch,  and  palace  Grimani  at  Venice,  are  built  in  a 
grand  and  magnificent  ityle.  Gen.  Biog. 

SERMAISE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne  ; 19  miles  S.  of  Menehould. 

SERMAISES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret ; 7 miles  N.  of  Pithiviers. 

SERMAKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  ; 170  miles  N.  of  Tavalthus. 

SERMANICOMAGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Gaul,  which,  according  to  the  tables  of  Peutinger,  was 
fituated  in  Aquitania  fecunda.  It  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Charente,  at  fome  diftance  N.  of  Iculifna,  according  to  M. 
d’Anville  ; it  is  the  prefent  Chermes. 

•SERMATIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  fubah  of  Agra  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Kerowly. 

SERMATTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eait  Indian  fea,  about 
22  miles  long,  and  fix  broad.  S.  lat.  8°  9'.  E.  long.  1290  13'. 

SERMESOK,  an  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Greenland. 
N.  lat.  6i°  50'.  W.  long.  470  45'. 

SERMIA,  a river  which  rifes  near  Montegio,  in  the 
ftate  of  Genoa,  and  after  paffing  by  Serravalie,  Tortona, 
& c.  runs  into  the  Tanaro. 

SERMIN,  a town  of  Iftria ; 2 miles  N.E.  of  Capo 
d’lftria. 

SERMIONE,  a town  and  caftle  of  Italy,  in  the  Ve- 
ronefe,  on  a neck  of  land  running  into  lake  Gorda,  the 
harbour  of  which  may  be  (hut  by  means  of  chains,  defended 
by  a caftle.  This  was  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Catullus  ; 
16  miles  W.  of  Verona. 

SERMOCINATION,  Sermocinatio,  in  Rhetoric,  de- 
notes difcourfe  in  general,  whether  held  by  a perfon  alone, 
or  in  company,  and  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
dialogifm. 

SERMOLOGUS,  Sermologue,  an  ecclefiaftical  book 
compofed  of  fermons,  or  homilies  of  popes,  and  other  per- 
fons  of  eminence  and  fandfity,  formerly  read  at  the  feafts 
of  the  Confeffors,  the  Purification,  All  Saints,  and  on  every 
day  from  Chriftmas  to  the  odtave  ef  the  Epiphany.  See 
Homily. 

SERMON,  a difcourfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  religious  inftrudfion  and  improvement : or  a per- 
fuafive  oration. 

As  to  the  choice  of  fubjedts  for  a fermon,  they  fhould  be 
fuch  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  preacher  feem  to  be  the  moil 
ufeful,  and  the  belt  accommodated  to  the  circumltances  of 
his  audience.  The  unmeaning  applaufe  which  the  ignorant 
give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  fenfe  and 
common  probity  mult  teach  every  man  to  defpife.  Ufeful- 
nefs  and  true  eloquence  are  infeparable,  nor  can  any  man  be 
jultly  deemed  a good  preacher,  who  is  not  an  ufeful  one. 
In  a fermon,  confidered  as  a peculiar  fpecies  of  compofition, 
the  firft  objedt  of  attention  is  its  unity  ; by  which  we  mean, 
that  there  (hould  be  fome  one  main  point,  to  which  the  whole 
ftrain  of  a fermon  (hould  refer.  This  unity,  however,  dees 
not  require  that  there  (hould  beno  feparate  heads  or  divifions 
in  the  difcourfe,  or  that  one  thought  (hould  again  and  again 
be  prefented  to  the  hearer  in  different  lights.  Separate  divi- 
fions or  diftindf  heads,  provided  that  they  are  not  too 
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numerous  and  too  minute,  ferve  to  aid  the  compofer  and  the 
hearer  of  a fermon.  In  order  to  render  fermons  more 
ftriking,  and  confequently  more  ufeful,  the  fubjedt  of  them 
fhould  be  precife  and  particular.  General  fubjedts,  though 
often  chofen  by  young  preachers,  becaufe  they  offer  a more 
ample  fupply  of  matter,  without  much  labour  of  thought, 
and  a wider  fcope  for  the' difplay  of  fhowy  talents,  are  by 
no  means  the  molt  favourable  for  producing  the  high  effedts 
of  preaching.  Thefe  fubjedts,  often  recurred  to,  admit  of 
little  diverfity  and  variety.  The  attention  of  the  hearer  is 
more  certainly  engaged  and  fixed,  by  feizing  fome  particular 
view  of  a great  fubjedt,  fome  fingle  interelting  topic,  and 
directing  to  that  point  the  whole  force  of  argument  and 
eloquence.  Here  indeed  the  execution  is  more  difficult,  but 
the  merit  and  the  effedl  are  higher.  Moreover,  the  com- 
pofer of  a fermon  ffiould  never  ftudy  to  fay  all  that  can  be  faid 
upon  a fubjedt : no  error  can  be  greater  than  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  preacher  ffiould  feledt  the  molt  ufeful,  llriking,  and 
perfuafive  topics  which  the  text  fuggefls  ; and  with  this  view 
he  ffiould  confider,  that  difcourfes  for  the  pulpit  are  intended 
lefs  for  information  than  perfuafion,  and  that  nothing  is  more 
oppofite  to  perfuafion  than  an  unneceffary  and  tedious  fulnefs. 
Again,  in  itudying  a fermon,  the  preacher  ought  to  place 
himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  a ferious  hearer ; and  derive  his 
principal  materials  from  thofe  views  of  a fubjedt,  and  thofe 
arguments  and  refledtions  which  would  operate  molt  favour- 
ably and  molt  effedtually  on  his  own  mind.  Above  all  things, 
the  preacher  ffiould  ltudy  to  render  his  inltrudtions  interelting 
to  the  hearers.  In  this  refpcdt,  much  depends  on  the  delivery 
of  a difcourfe,  but  much  will  alfo  depend  on  the  compofition 
of  it.  Corredt  language  and  elegant  defcription  are  but 
the  fecondary  inltruments  of  preaching  in  an  interelting 
manner.  The  great  fecret  lies,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is 
faid  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  fo  that  every  man  may  be 
led  to  think  that  the  preacher  is  addreffing  him  in  particular. 
It  is  hardly  necellary  to  fubjoin  a caution  here,  that  perfona- 
lity  ffiould  be  avoided.  For  the  attainment  of  the  end  now 
Hated,  the  preacher  ffiould  avoid  all  intricate  reafonings, 
and  expreffing  himfelf  in  general  fpeculative  propofitions,  or 
laying  down  pradtical  truths  in  an  abltraft  metaphyfical 
manner.  As  much  as  poffible,  the  difcourfe  ought  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  Itrain  of  diredt  addrefs  to  the  audience  ; 
not  in  the  Itrain  of  one  writing  an  effay,  but  of  one  fpeaking 
to  a multitude,  and  Itudying  to  mix  what  is  called  applica- 
tion, or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  pradlice,. 
with  the  dodtrinal  and  didadlic  parts  of  the  fermon. 
In  this  connedtion  we  may  add,  that  the  preacher  ffiould 
adapt  his  difcourfes,  with  a view  of  making  them  in- 
terelting, to  the  different  ages,  charadters,  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  that  he  ffiould  avail  himfelf  of  any  perfonal  or  do- 
meftic  occurrence,  for  imparting  either  inftrudtion  or  con  fil- 
iation. Some  of  the  moll  impreffive  difcourfes  are  thofe 
that  delineate  and  exhibit  examples  founded  on  hiltorical 
fadts,  and  drawn  from  real  life.  Many  of  thefe  may  be 
foundin  fcripture,  which,  when  they  are  well  chofen,  command 
a high  degree  of  attention.  Biffiop  Butler’s  fermon  on  the 
“ charadter  of  Balaam,”  affords  a fpecimen  of  this  kind  of 
preaching.  It  is  of  importance  to  obferve,  farther,  that 
the  preacher  ffiould  be  cautious  not  to  take  his  model  from 
particular  faffiions  that  chance  to  have  the  vogue.  It  is  the 
univerfal  talle  of  mankind,  which  is  fubjedt  to  no  changing 
modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  poffefs  any  authority  : and 
this  will  never  give  its  fandtion  to  any  Itrain  of  preaching 
that  is  not  founded  in  human  nature,  connedted  with  ufe- 
fulnefs,  adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a fermon,  as  a ferious 
perfuafive  oration,  delivered  to  a multitude,  in  order  to  make 
them  better  men.  Let  the  preacher  form  himfelf  upon  this 


ftandard,  and  he  will  attain  reputation  and  fuccefa  much 
more  than  by  a fervile  compliance  with  any  popular  tafte,  or 1 
tranfient  humour  of  his  hearers. 

As  to  the  ftyle  of  fermons,  it  ffiould  in  the  firft  place  be 
very  perfpicuous.  flainnefs  and  fimplicity  ffiould  prevail ; 
and  of  courfe  all  unufual,  fwoln,  or  high-founding  words 
ffiould  be  avoided  ; and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  merely  poe- 
tical, or  merely  philofophical.  Dignity  of  exprefiion  is  in- 
deed indifpenfible ; but  this  dignity  is  perfedtly  confident 
with  fimplicity,  and  alfo  with  a lively  and  animated  ftyle, 
dictated  by  the  earneftnefs  which  a preacher  ought  really  to 
feel,  and  not  merely  to  affedt,  and  juftified  by  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  his  fubjedts.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparifons,  but,  on  proper  occafions,  may 
apoftrophife  the  faint  or  the  finner,  may  perfonify  inanimate 
objedts,  break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general, 
command  the  moft  paflionate  figures  of  fpeech. 

The  language  of  fcripture,  properly  employed,  is  a great 
ornament  to  fermons  ; and  it  may  be  employed  either  in  the 
way  of  quotation  or  allufion.  But  the  allufions  which  the 
preacher  ufes  ffiould  be  natural  and  eafy,  for  if  they  feem  forced, 
they  approach  to  the  nature  of  conceits.  In  a fermon,  no 
points  or  conceits  ffiould  appear,  no  affedted  fmartnefs  and 
quaintnefs  of  exprefiion  ; which  derogate  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a ftrong  exprelftve  ftyle,  rather 
than  a fparkling  one,  that  ought  to  be  ltudied.  Epithets 
have  often  great  beauty  and  force,  but  it  is  a great  error  to 
imagine,  that  we  render  ftyle  ftrong  and  exprefiive,  by  a 
conllant  and  multiplied  ufe  of  epithets. 

As  to  the  queftion,  whether  it  be  moft  proper  to  write 
fermons  fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or 
to  ftudy  only  the  matter  and  thoughts,  and  truit  the  ex- 
prefiion, in  part  at  leait,  to  the  delivery,  Dr.  Blair  is  of 
opinion  that  no  univerfal  rule  can  be  given.  Preachers  muft 
adopt  either  of  thefe  methods,  according  to  their  different  ge- 
nius, and  we  may  add  according  to  the  fituation  where  they  are 
fettled,  and  the  rank  or  charadter  of  the  affembly  which  they 
addrefs.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  begin,  at  leaft,  the  pradlice 
of  preaching,  with  writing  as  accurately  as  poffible.  Hethinks 
it  alfo  proper  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  habits  of  induftry 
laft,  in  the  pradlice  both  of  writing  and  committing  to  me- 
mory. The  pradlice  of  reading  iermons  is,  as  our  author 
fays,  one  of  the  greateft  obftacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  pradlice  prevails. 
No  difcourfe  which  is  defigned  to  be  perfuafive  can  have  the 
fame  force  when  read  as  when  fpoken.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  fermons  from  memory  have  little  advantage, 
in  point  of  effedt,  above  thofe  that  are  read.  An  extempo- 
rary fermon  has  this  advantage  in  an  eminent  degree  ; but 
few  excel,  and  many  difcourfes  of  this  kind  are  fuch  as 
would  difgult  a judicious,  though  candid,  hearer. 

The  French  and  Engliffi  writers  of  fermons  proceed  upon 
very  different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  A 
French  fermon  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a warm  animated  ex- 
hortation ; an  Engliffi  one,  a piece  of  cool  inftrudtive  rea- 
foning.  The  French  preachers  addrefs  themfelves  chiefly  to 
the  imagination  and  the  paffions : the  Engliffi,  almott  folely 
to  the  underftanding.  The  union  of  thefe  two  kinds 
of  compofition,  of  the  French  earneftnefs  and  warmth 
with  the  Engliffi  accuracy  and  reafoning,  would  form, 
in  Dr.  Blair’s  judgment,  the  model  of  a perfect  fer- 
mon. The  centime  which,  in  fadt,  the  French  critics 
pafs  on  the  Engliffi  preachers  is,  that  they  are  philofo- 
phers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.  Among  the  French 
Proteftant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  moft  diftinguiffied  ; and  the 
late  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Cambridge  has  done  a public  fervice  by 
tranflating  many  of  his  difcourfes  into  the  Engliffi  language. 
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Saurinis  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though,  in  his  man- 
ner, too  oftentatious.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two 
moft  eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Mafiillon.  The  French  cri- 
tics differ  in  their  opinion  to  which  of  thefe  preachers  the 
preference  is  due.  To  Bourdaloue  they  attribute  more  foli- 
dity  and  clofe  reafoning : to  Mafiillon,  a more  pleafing  and 
engaging  manner.  The  former  is  a great  reafoner,  and  in- 
culcates his  doftrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earneitnefs  ; 
but  his  ftyle  is  verbofe,  and  abounding  with  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination.  Mafiillon  has  more 
grace,  more  fentiment,  and,  as  Dr.  Blair  thinks,  may  have  more 
genius.  He  difcovers  much  knowledge,  both  of  the  world 
and  of  the  human  heart ; he  is  pathetic  and  perfuafive,  and 
is  perhaps  the  moft  eloquent  writer  of  fermons  which  mo- 
dern times  have  produced.  During  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  fermons  of  the 
Englilh  divines  abounded  with  fcholaftic  cafuiftical  theology, 
but  in  their  application  they  adopted  more  pathetic  addrelies 
to  the  confciences  of  the  hearers.  Upon  the  reftoration, 
preaching  affumed  a more  correCl  and  polilhed  form. 
Whatever  was  earnett  and  pafiionate,  either  in  the  compofi- 
tion  or  delivery  of  fermons,  was  reckoned  enthufiaftic  and 
fanatical ; and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bordering 
on  the  dry  and  unperfuafive,  which  is  too  generally  the  cha- 
racter of  Englifh  fermons.  Dr.  Clark,  who  excels  in  a va- 
riety of  refpefts,  may  be  efteemed  a vqry  inftruCtive  eom- 
pofer  of  fermons,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  in- 
terefting  and  feizing  the  heart.  Tillotfon’s  manner  is  more 
free  and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  moft  of  the 
Englifh  divines  to  the  character  of  popular  fpeaking  ; and 
he  is,  even  now,  one  of  the  beft  models  for  preaching.  Dr. 
Barrow  is  admirable  for  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his  in- 
vention, and  the  concurrence,  ftrength,  and  force  of  his  con- 
ceptions ; but  lefs  happy  in  execution,  or  compofition. 
Atterbury  deferves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a model 
of  correCt  and  beautiful  ftyle,  befides  having  the  merit  of  a 
warmer  and  more  eloquent  ftrain  of  writing  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.  If  Builer  had  given 
us  more  fermons  in  the  ftrain  of  thofe  upon  felf-deceit  and 
the  character  of  Balaam,  in  t^ie  room  of  abftraCt  philofophi- 
cal  effays,  he  might  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  that  fpecies 
of  charaCteriftical  fermons  above  recommended. 

The  parts  of  a fermon,  difcourfe,  orregular  formed  oration, 
are  the  following  fix  ; viz.  the  exordium  or  introduction,  the 
ftate  and  divifion  of  the  fubjeCt,  narration,  andexplication,  rea- 
foning, or  arguments,  the  pathetic  part,  and  the  conclufion. 
(See  each  under  its  proper  head.)  The  introduction  of  an 
Englilh  fermon  is  too  often  ftiff  and  formal,  whereas  thofe 
of  the  French  preachers  are  very  fplendid  and  lively. 
Common-place  topics  Ihould  be  avoided  ; variety  {hould  be 
ftudied  ; and  in  fome  cafes  the  difcourfe  may  commence 
without  an  introduction.  Explanatory  introductions  from 
the  context  are  not  uncommon,  they  are  appropriate  and 
inftruCtive ; but  they  fhould  not  be  too  long.  An  hifto- 
rical  introduction  has,  generally,  a happy  effeCt  in  caufing 
attention.  To  the  propofition  or  enunciation  of  the  fub- 
jeCt generally  fucceeds  the  divifion  ; but  it  has  been  quef- 
tioned,  whether  this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is 
called,  be  the  beft  method  of  preaching.  Archbifhop  Cambray 
declares  ftrongly  againlt  it ; alleging,  that  it  is  a modern 
invention,  that  it  was  never  praCtifcd  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  that  it  took  its  rife  from  the  fchoolmen.  But 
we  are  of  opinion,  with  Dr.  Blair,  that  it  ferves  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  and  ought  not  to  be  laid  afide.  ( See  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.)  But  in  any  difcourfe  or  fermon,  there 
are  certain  rules  which  fhould  be  obferved,  e.  g.  the  feveral 
parts  into  which  the  fubjeCt  is  divided  fhould  be  really  dif- 


tinCt  from  one  another  : the  order  of  nature  fhould  be  fol- 
lowed, beginning  with  the  fimpleft  points,  or  thofe  that  are 
mofi  eafily  apprehended  and  necefiary  to  be  firft  difcuffed, 
and  then  proceeding  to  thofe  which  are  built  upon  the 
former,  and  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  known  : — the  feveral 
members  of  a divifion  ought  to  exhauft  the  fubjeCt  : — the 
terms  in  which  the  partitions  are  exprefl'ed  fhould  be  as  con- 
cife  as  pofiible  : — and  the  number  of  heads  fhould  not  be 
needlefsly  multiplied.  Another  part  of  a difcourfe  or  fer- 
mon is  narration.  This  part  mult  be  concife,  clear,  and 
diftinCt,  and  in  a ftyle  correct  and  elegant,  rather  than 
highly  adorned.  The  argumentative  part  is  fuceeeded  by 
the  pathetic,  in  which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and 
exerts  its  power.  (See  Pathetic.)  In  fermons,  infe- 
rences from  what  has  been  faid  make  a common  conclufion. 
With  regard  to  thefe  care  fhould  be  taken,  not  only  that 
they  rife  naturally,  but  that  they  fhould  fo  much  agree  with 
the  ftrain  of  fentiment  throughout  the  difcourfe,  as  not  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  fermon.  The  precife  time  of  con- 
cluding a difcourfe  is  an  objeCt  of  importance.  It  fhould 
be  fo  adjufted  that  our  difcourfe  is  brought  to  a point ; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ; nor  difappointing 
the  expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the 
clofe  ; and  continuing  to  hover  round  and  round  the  con- 
clufion, till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  fhould 
endeavour  to  go  off  with  a good  grace  ; not  to  end  with  a 
languifhing  and  drawling  fentence ; but  to  rife  with  dig- 
nity and  fpirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
warm  ; and  difmifs  them  with  a favourable  imprefiion  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  of  the  fpeaker.  Blair’s  LeCtures,  vol.  ii. 
See  Elocution  of  the  Pulpit , and  Preaching. 

Sermon,  Funeral.  See  Funeral. 

SERMONES,  the  title  which  Horace  gives  his  Satires. 
See  Satire. 

Critics  are  divided  about  the  reafon  of  the  name ; the 
opinion  of  father  Boflu  feems  beft  grounded.  A mere 
obfervance  of  feet  and  meafure,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Terence, 
Plautus,  and  in  Horace’s  Satires,  he  thinks  is  not  fufficient 
to  conftitute  verfe,  to  determine  the  work  to  be  poetical,  or 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  profe  ; unlefs  it  have  fome  farther  air, 
or  charadler  of  poetry  ; fomewhat  of  the  fable  or  the  fublime. 

Hence  he  judges  it  is,  that  Horace  calls  his  Satires  profe , 
or  fermons : his  Odes  have  quite  another  air,  and  are  there- 
fore called  poems , carmina. 

SERMONETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Campagna,  fituated  on  a mountain  difficult  of  accefs.  Some 
fay  that  it  occupies  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Sora  ; but 
others  fay  that  it  occupies  the  fpot  on  which  Sulmo  ftood  j 
13  miles  S.  of  Veletri. 

SERMONIUM,  in  Old  Records,  a kind  of  interlude  or 
hiftorical  play,  which  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy,  aflirted 
by  boys,  &c.  ufed  at  times  to  aCt  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
fuitable  to  the  folemnity  of  fome  feftival  or  high  procefiion 
day. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modern 
drama. 

SERMOUNTAIN,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  the  lafer- 
wort  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  and,  according  to  others,  of 
the  fefeli,  or  wild  fpignel,  which  grows  wild  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  railed  with  us  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  the  part  directed  for  ufe  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  and  the  roots  appear  to  be  ufeful 
aromatics,  though  not  regarded  in  praCtice  ; of  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a warm  glowing  fweetiffi  tafte  ; the  roots  have 
the  greateft  warmth  and  pungency  ; the  feeds  the  greateit 
fweetnefs,  and  the  moft  pleafant  flavour.  A fpirituous  ex- 
tract 
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traft  of  the  feeds  is  a very  elegant  aromatic  fweet.  Lewis. 
See  Seseli  Seed. 

SERMUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creufe  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Auzance. 

SERNA,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Palencia. 

SERNANCHELLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira  ; 19  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 

SERNETTY,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Calcutta. 

SERNICIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
on  the  route  from  Milan  to  Colonne,  in  palling  through 
Picenum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  in  which 
it  is  marked  between  Aujidena  Civ  it. , and  Bovianum  Civit. 

SERNON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var;  7 miles  N.W.  of  Graffe. 

SERNST,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glaris,  near  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 3 miles  S.  of 
Glaris.  The  river  runs  into  the  Sundbach  at  this  place. 

SEROGLAZOVSKAIA,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Volga ; 24  miles  N.W. 
of  Aftrachan. 

SEROLZECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  at 
the  union  of  the  rivers  Narew  and  Bug  ; 20  miles  N.  of 
W arfaw. 

SERON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  ; 

7 miles  W.  of  Purchena. 

Seron  of  Almonds,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hundred  weight ; 
of  anife-leed,  it  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  ; of  Caltile 
foap,  from  two  hundred  and  a half  to  three  hundred  and 
three  quarters. 

SERONGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Malwa  country,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons  and  chintzes  ; 132  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein.  N.  lat. 
24°  5'.  E.  long.  78°  4'. 

SEROOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad ; 24 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Amednagur. 

SEROS,  Los,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba;  38  miles 
N.  of  Trinidad. 

SEROSITY,  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  or  ferum. 
See  Blood. 

SEROTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pannonia, 
between  Lentuli  and  M'arinianae. 

SEROUGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekir. 

SEROWRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 4 miles 
N.  of  Lucknow. 

SERPA,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Corfu  ; 

8 miles  N.  of  Corfu. — Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
tejo,  containing  two  churches,  and  about  4000  inhabitants  ; 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Mourao. 

Serpa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania,  in 
Bcetica,  on  the  left  of  the  river  Anas,  and  nearly  E.  of 
Pax-Julia. 

SERPEGER,  in  the  Manege,  was  ufed  to  denote  the 
riding  a horfe  in  the  ferpentine  way,  or  in  a tread  with 
waved  turnings  like  the  pofture  of  a ferpent’s  body  ; but 
is  now  become  obfolete. 

SERPENTARA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  near 
the  E.  coaft  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  390  18'.  E.  long. 
io°  2'. 

SERPENTARIA,  in  Botany , a name  applied  by  the 
older  botanical  and  medical  writers,  to  various  plants,  either 
on  account  of  the  ferpent-like  form  of  their  roots,  as  in 
Polygonum  Biflorta,  their  fpotted  Items,  as  in  Arum  Dra- 
cunculus,  or  fome  other  fanciful  refemblance.  The  fame 
name  has  likewife  been  given  to  plants  fuppofed  to  cure  the 


bites  of  ferpents,  as  Arijlolochia  Serpentaria,  or  Virginian 
Snake-root.  For  a fimilar  reafon  certain  fpecies  of  P/an- 
tago  have  been  denominated  Serpentina. 

SERPENTARIUS,  ill  Afronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  called  alfo  Ophiuchus,  and  anciently 
Adfculapius. 

The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Serpentarius,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue  are  29  ; in  Tycho’s,  15;  in  Hevelius’s,  40;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  they  are  74.  See  Constella- 
tion. 

SERPENTES,  Serpents,  in  Zoology,  the  fecond  order 
in  the  Linnaean  clafs  Amphibia,  which  are  thus  commonly 
characterized  : they  are  footlefs ; their  eggs  are  connected 
in  a chain  ; the  penis  is  double,  and  muricate. 

Thefe  animals  are  fufticiently  diftinguifhed  from  reptiles 
by  their  total  want  of  feet,  moving  by  the  alftftance  of  their 
fcales,  and  their  general  powers  of  contortion.  The  dif- 
tinCtion  of  fpecies  in  this  numerous  tribe  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  frequently  very  difficult.  Linnaeus  thought  that 
an  infallible  criterion  might  be  found  in  the  number  of  fcaly 
plates  on  the  abdomen,  and  beneath  the  tail ; and  accord- 
ingly attempted,  in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  to  difcriminate 
the  fpecies  by  this  mark  alone.  This  is  now  found  to  be, 
by  much,  too  uncertain  and  variable  for  a fpecific  teft.  The 
colour  is  indeed  frequently  variable,  but  the  pattern,  or 
general  diftribution  of  markings  in  each  fpecies,  appears  to 
be  more  conftant ; the  relative  fize  of  the  head,  the  length 
of  the  body  and  tail,  the  fize,  fmoothnefs,  or  roughnefs  of 
the  fcales,  as  well  as  their  fhape  in  different  parts  of  the 
animal,  often  afford  tolerably  certain  fpecific  marks. 

The  diftinCtion  of  ferpents  into  poifonous  and  innoxious, 
can  only  be  known  by  an  accurate  examination  of  their 
teeth  ; the  fangs,  or  poifoning  teeth,  being  always  of  a tu- 
bular ftruCture,  and  calculated  for  the  conveyance  or  injec- 
tion of  the  poifonous  fluid  from  a peculiar  refervoir,  com- 
municating with  the  fang  on  each  fide  of  the  head : the 
fangs  are  always  fituated  in  the  anterior  and  exterior  part  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  are  generally,  but  not  always,  of  much 
larger  fize  than  the  other  teeth ; they  are  alfo  frequently 
accompanied  by  fome  fmaller  or  fubfidiary  fangs,  apparently 
deftined  to  fupply  the  principal  ones,  when  loft  either  by 
age  or  accident.  The  fangs  are  fituated  in  a peculiar  bone, 
lo  articulated  with  the  reft  of  the  jaw,  as  to  elevate  or  de- 
prefs  them  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  In  a quiefcent 
ftate,  they  are  recumbent,  with  their  points  directed  in- 
wards or  backwards  ; but  when  the  animal  is  inclined  to  ufe 
them  as  weapons  of  offence,  their  pofition  is  altered  by  the 
peculiar  mechanifm  of  the  above-mentioned  bone,  in  which 
they  are  rooted,  and  they  become  almoft  perpendicular. 

A general  rule  for  the  determination  of  the  exiftence  or 
non-exiftence  of  thefe  organs,  in  any  fpecies  of  ferpent,  was 
propofed  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  the  Tranfadftions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  year  1788.  According  to  this  author,  the 
fangs  may  be  diftinguiffied  with  great  eafe,  by  the  following 
Ample  method.  When  it  is  difcovered  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  like  teeth  in  the  anterior  and  exterior  part  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  fituation  he  confiders  as  the  only  one  in  which 
venomous  fangs  are  ever  found,  let  a pin,  or  other  hard 
body,  be  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  jaw  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth.  If  no  more  teeth  be  felt  in  that  line,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  thofe  firft  difcovered  are  fangs,  and 
that  the  ferpent  confequently  is  venomous  : if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  teeth  firft  difcovered  be  obferved  not  to  ftand 
alone,  but  to  be  only  part  of  a complete  row,  it  may  as 
certainly  be  concluded  that  the  ferpent  is  not  venomous. 
This  rule,  however,  like  molt  other  general  rules,  may  have 
its  exceptions  ; and  perhaps  the  moil  legitimate  teft  of  real 
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fangs  in  a ferpent  is  their  tubular  ftru&ure,  which  may  al- 
ways be  eafily  detected  by  the  affiftance  of  a proper  magnifier. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  ferpents,  whether  poifonous  or 
not,  have,  befides  the  teeth,  w'hether  fangs  or  fimple  teeth, 
in  the  fides  of  the  upper  jaw,  two  additional  or  interior 
rows,  which  are  generally  much  fmaller  than  the  reft,  and 
frequently  fcarcely  vifible.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  is, 
that  all  venomous  ferpents  have  only  two  rows  of  true  or 
proper  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  all  others  have 
four. 

A head  entirely  covered  with  fmall  fcales  is,  in  fome  de- 
gree, a character,  but  by  no  means  an  univerfal  one,  of 
poifonous  ferpents ; as  are  alfo  carinated  fcales  on  the  head 
and  body,  or  fuch  as  are  furniftied  with  a prominent  middle 
line.  All  ferpents  caft  their  Ikins  at  certain  periods : in  the 
temperate  regions,  annually ; in  the  warmer  climates,  per- 
haps more  frequently.  The  ferpents  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  climate  alfo  conceal  themfelves,  during  winter,  in 
cavities  beneath  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or  in  fome  other 
convenient  places  of  retirement,  and  pafs  the  winter  in  a 
ftate  more  or  lefs  approaching,  in  the  different  fpecies,  to 
complete  torpidity.  Some  ferpents  are  viviparous,  as  the 
rattle-fnake,  the  viper,  and  many  other  of  the  poifonous 
kind ; while  the  common  fnake,  and  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  innoxious  ferpents,  are  oviparous,  depofiting, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  their  eggs,  in  a kind  of  ftring 
or  chain,  in  any  warm  and  clofe  fituation,  where  they  are 
afterwards  hatched.  The  broad  undivided  laminae,  or  fcaly 
plates,  on  the  bellies  of  ferpents,  are  termed  fcuta  ; and  the 
fmaller  or  divided  plates,  beneath  the  tail,  are  called  fub- 
caudal  fcales ; and  from  thefe  different  kinds  of  laminae, 
the  Linnaean  genera  of  ferpents  are  chiefly  inftituted.  In 
the  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae  by  Gmelin,  feven  genera 
are  enumerated  and  defcribed,  viz. 

Acrochordus,  Ctecilia, 

Amphiibaena,  Coluber, 

Anguis,  Crotalus. 

Boa, 

Having,  in  our  alphabetical  arrangement,  omitted  a de- 
fcription  of  fome  of  the  above  genera,  and  referred  to  the 
fpecies  of  others  which  have  not  yet  been  given,  we  (hall 
take  the  opportunity  which  the  order  itfelf  gives  us,  of 
making  up  for  the  defeCts  that  have  efcaped  our  notice,  be- 
ginning with 

Acrochordus,  of  which  the  generic  character  is,  that 
it  has  tubercles  covering  the  whole  body.  Gmelin  gives 
but  a Angle  fpecies,  viz.  the  javanicus ; but  Dr.  Shaw  has 
defcribed  three 

Species. 

Javanicus;  or  Warted  Snake.  Brown,  beneath  paler ; 
the  fides  obfcurely  variegated  with  whitiffi. 

This,  as  its  fpecific  name  denotes,  inhabits  Java,  chiefly 
among  the  pepper  plantations ; it  grows  fometimes  to  the 
length  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  warts  or  prominences 
appear,  by  a magnifying  glafs,  to  be  convex  carinate  fcales, 
and  the  fmaller  ones  are  furniihed  with  two  fmaller  promi- 
nences, one  on  each  fide  the  larger.  The  head  is  fomewhat 
flattened,  hardly  wider  than  the  neck  ; the  body  is  gradu- 
ally thicker  towards  the  middle,  and  fuddenly  contracting 
near  the  tail,  which  is  fliort  and  flightly  acuminate. 

This  remarkable  fnake,  which  gave  rife  to  the  inftitution 
of  the  genus,  was  firft  defcribed  by  Mr.  Hornfted,  in  the 
Swedifh  TranfaCtions  for  the  year  1787.  It  was  found  in 
a large  pepper-ground  near  Sangafan,  in  the  year  1784,  and 
meafured  eight  feet  in  length.  Its  neck  was  fix  inches  thick, 
that  of  the  largeft  part  of  the  body  ten  inches,  and  that  of 


the  tail  an  inch  and  a half ; the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  animal  was  blackiih,  and  of  the  under  part  whitiffi  ; the 
fides  are  marked  with  dulky  fpots ; the  head  is  truncated, 
depreffed,  and  fcaly ; the  jaws  equal,  the  fuperior  being 
emarginated  beneath,  the  inferior  curved  ; the  eyes  lateral, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  irides  livid ; the  noftrils 
circular,  fmall,  approximated,  and  fituated  above  the  tip 
of  the  fnout ; the  body  was  entirely  covered,  as  well  as  the 
tail,  with  rough  tri-carinated  warts ; the  vent  is  fmall,  the 
body  very  fuddenly  tapering  towards  the  tail.  This  animal 
was  fecured  by  a Chinefe,  by  means  of  a fplit  bamboo  pafled 
over  its  neck,  and  thus  carried  to  Batavia,  where,  on  being 
Ikinned  and  opened,  exclufive  of  a quantity  of  undigefted 
fruit,  were  found  completely  formed  five  young,  meafuring 
nine  inches  each ; the  fleffi  of  the  animal  was  eaten  by  the 
Chinefe,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  excellent  food,  and  the 
flcin  being  preferved  in  fpirits,  was  brought  over  to  Europe 
by  Mr.  Hornfted,  and  depofited  in  the  mufeum  of  the  king 
of  Sweden. 

Dubius,  or  Brown  Acrochordus,  has  a carinated  abdo- 
men, and  its  fides  are  fpotted  with  black.  In  its  general 
appearance  and  proportion,  this  very  nearly  refembles  the 
javanicus  juft  defcribed ; but  the  head  of  the  dubius  is  co- 
vered with  very  minute  rough  or  warted  fcales,  differing  in 
fize  alone  from  thofe  on  other  parts  of  the  animal.  It  is  not 
jnore  than  about  three  feet  in  length  ; its  colour  is  of  an  ob- 
fcure  brown,  with  fome  ill-defined  clouds  and  patches  of  a 
darker  colour,  difperfed  along  the  fides  and  abdomen.  The 
fpecimen  from  which  this  defcription  is  taken,  is  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum ; but  its  native  place  is  not  afcertained. 

Fasciatus,  or  Fuliginous  Acrochordus,  called  alfo  the 
Hydrus  granulatus,  has  a carinated  abdomen,  with  whitifh 
afcendant  lateral  bands.  This  is  fo  much  allied  to  the  du- 
bius, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  really  differs  in  any 
other  refpeCt  than  age,  fize,  and  in  the  caft  of  colours,  mea- 
furing about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  being  of  a dufky 
brown  colour,  with  feveral  paler  fafciae,  which  take  their 
rife  from  the  abdomen,  and  afcend  on  the  fides ; the  abdo- 
men is  carinated  as  in  the  former.  “ This,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw, 
“ is  certainly  the  Hydrus  granulatus  of  Mr.  Schneider,  who, 
in  his  work  on  the  Amphibia,  defcribes  it  as  a water-fnake, 
though,  feemingly,  without  any  other  foundation  than  it6 
having  a carinated  abdomen ; its  other  characters  by  no 
means  agreeing  with  thofe  of  the  genuine  Hydri.”  Its  na- 
tive place  is  not  known.  A fpecimen  is  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

Anguis,  or  Snake.  This  genus  of  ferpents  was  noticed  in 
its  place,  and  the  names  of  the  fpecies  enumerated,  with  the 
intention  of  defcribing  each  fpecies  in  the  alphabetical  order  ; 
after  this  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fomewhat  altered,  and 
the  fpecies  will  now  be  given  with  their  appropriate  defcrip- 
tion. The  generic  character  is,  fcales  on  the  belly  and  fcales 
under  the  tail. 

Species. 

Striatus.  The  fcales  of  the  belly  are  179  in  number; 
thofe  of  the  tail  feven  ; the  body  is  furrounded  with  tranf- 
verfe  lines. 

Meleagris.  The  fcales  on  the  belly  of  this  are  1 65  ; 
thofe  of  the  tail  32.  It  inhabits  South  America  and  fome 
parts  of  India.  It  refembles  the  Lacerta  bipes  (fee  Li- 
zard) ; it  is  glaucous,  with  numerous  longitudinal  rows  of 
black  dots.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  dotted  with 
brown,  and  one  characterized  by  its  long  tail. 

Colubrinus.  Scales  of  the  belly  180;  of  the  tail  18. 
It  inhabits  Egypt : is  varied  with  brown  and  pale  ochre. 

Mil-iaris.  Scales  of  the  belly  170 ; of  the  tail  32. 

Foun4 
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Found  near  the  Cafpiau  fea ; it  is  14  inches  long,  and  is 
about  as  thick  as  one’s  finger  ; black,  with  numerous  pale 
fcales  or  dots  on  the  fides,  and  grey  ones  on  the  back  ; the 
head  is  grey,  fprinkled  with  black ; the  tail  is  two  inches 
long,  much  thinner  than  the  body,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  va- 
ried with  white. 

Jaculus.  The  fcales  of  the  belly  of  this  fpecies  are 
186,  thofe  of  the  tail  23  : it  inhabits  Egypt. 

Maculatus.  There  are  on  this  200  abdominal  fcales  ; 
12  fubcaudal  ones.  It  inhabits  America ; above  it  is  yellow, 
with  a brown  dorfal  (tripe  and  linear  bands.  A variety 
if  decuffate  with  red  bands  dotted  with  black.  It  inhabits 
Afia. 

Reticulata.  Scales  on  the  belly  177  ; of  the  tail  37. 
This  is  an  American  fnake.  The  fcales  are  brown  with  a 
white  diflc. 

Cerastes.  Abdominal  fcales  200;  fubcaudal  15.  It 
is  found  in  Egypt. 

Nasutus.  On  the  belly  of  this  are  218  fcales  ; on  the 
tail  22.  It  is  about  a foot  long  ; the  colour  is  of  a greenifli- 
black  ; beneath,  at  the  fides,  on  the  tip  of  the  head,  abroad 
band  on  the  tail,  and  dots  on  the  tip,  all  yellow.  The  fnout 
is  prominent ; it  has  no  teeth  ; the  eyes  are  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  not  lateral ; the  trunk  is  furrounded  with  20  rows 
of  hexagonal  fcales ; the  tail  not  quite  half  an  inch  long, 
with  minute  fcales,  and  obtufe,  rigid  at  the  tip. 

Lumbricalis.  In  this  the  fcales  of  the  belly  are  230  ; 
thofe  of  the  tail  feven  ; it  inhabits  America.  In  colour  it 
is  whitilh,  inclining  to  yellow. 

Laticauda.  The  abdominal  fcales  are  200 ; the  fub- 
caudal 50.  This  is  found  at  Surinam  ; the  tail  is  comprefled, 
(harp,  pale,  with  brown  bands. 

Scytale.  Scales  of  the  belly  240;  of  the  tail  13.  As  Dr. 
Shaw  calls  all  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  by  the  Englifh  name 
(low-worm,  fo  he  denominates  this  the  painted  (low-worm, 
from  its  fingular  beauty  ; its  general  length  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  its  diameter  in  proportion ; the  ground 
colour  is  a rich  yellowifli-ferruginous  or  orange,  on  which 
are  difpofed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  nu- 
merous, moderately  broad,  equidiftant,  jet-black  tranfverfe 
bands,  not  continued  entirely  round  the  body,  but  alternat- 
ing with  each  other,  and  terminating  in  rounded  extremities  ; 
the  fcales  on  the  intermediate  parts  are  generally  tipped  with 
brown,  exhibiting  more  or  lefs  of  a fpeckled  appearance  on 
the  (kin.  When  this  animal  has  been  preferved  a confiderable 
length  of  time  in  fpirits,  many  of  its  fine  colours  fade  into 
white,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fpecimens  ufually  feen 
in  mufeums,  appear  variegated  only  with  black  and  white  ; 
the  head  is  fmall,  and  the  tail  is  very  fhort,  being  not  more 
than  the  twentieth  of  the  whole  length,  and  terminating 
obtufely.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  South  America,  and 
fome  of  the  Welt  Indian  iflands. 

* Eryx  ; Aberdeen  Snake.  The  fcales  on  this  fpecies 
of  the  belly  are  126  ; thofe  on  the  tail  136.  It  inhabits 
America  and  England.  Above  it  is  cinereous,  with  black 
lines  the  whole  length,  beneath  it  is  lead-colour,  with  white 
fpots.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  next 
fpecies. 

* Fragilis  ; Blind  Worm.  Scales  of  the  belly  135, 
and  the  fame  number  on  the  tail.  T^his  fpecies  is  found  in 
almoft  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  our  own  iflands,  and  in  Siberia, 
in  fimilar  fituations  with  the  common  fnake.  It  is  a per- 
fectly innoxious  animal,  living  on  worms  and  infedts ; its 
ufual  length  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  fometimes  even 
more  ; its  colour  is  pale  rufous-brown  above,  with  three 
narrow  longitudinal  dorfal  (treaks  of  a darker  call  ; and  be- 
neath a deep  lead-colour.  The  head  is  rather  fmall,  and 


covered  in  front  with  large  fcales,  as  in  mod  other  innoxious 
ferpents  ; the  eyes  are  very  fmall ; the  tail  meafures  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  animal,  and  terminates  rather 
fuddenly  in  a (lightly  acuminated  tip.  It  is  a viviparous  ani- 
mal, and  fometimes  produces  a very  numerous  offspring  ; 
like  other  ferpents,  it  varies  in  the  intenfity  of  its  colours 
at  different  periods,  and  the  young  are  commonly  of  a deeper 
caff  than  the  parent  ; the  general  motions  of  this  animal  are 
rather  flow  than  otherwife,  except  when  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  and  the  young  feem  to  move  more  (lowly  than  thofe 
that  are  full-grown.  Slow-worms  can,  however,  exert  a con- 
fiderable degree  of  fwiftnefs,  and  can  readily  penetrate  the 
loofe  foil,  in  order  to  conceal  themfelves  from  purfuit;  they 
are  often  found  in  confiderable  numbers,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  at  fome  depth  beneath  the  furface,  retiring  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  lying  in  a (fate  of  torpidity,  and 
again  emerging  from  their  concealments  on  the  approach  of 
fpring,  when  they  caff  their  (kin  and  recover  their  former 
livelinefs.  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  naturalifts,  that 
if  the  individuals  of  this  fpecies,  and  of  fome  others  likewife, 
be  flruck  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the  body  not  only 
breaks  abruptly  on  the  (truck  part,  but  even  frequently 
at  different  parts ; the  (kin  is  remarkably  (trong,  and  the 
animal,  when  handled  or  irritated,  has  a mode  of  ftiffen- 
ing  itfelf  by  (tretching  to  its  utmoft  length,  in  which  date,  if 
any  part  of  the  (kin  be  injured,  the  feparation  foon  takes 
place  in  confequence  of  this  rigidity.  The  fragments  will 
live  a long  time  after  their  feparation. 

Ventralis.  Abdominal  fcales  127;  fubcaudal  223. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  Carolina.  The  body  is  of 
an  a(hy-green,  (Iriate : lateral  band  black  ; belly  (hort, 
and  appearing  as  if  annexed  by  a hollow  future  ; the  tail  is 
verticillate,  three  times  as  long  as  the  body.  A fmall  blow 
will  caufe  the  animal  to  break  into  feveral  pieces,  the  mulcles 
being  articulated  quite  through  the  vertebra;. 

Platurus.  Tail  comprefled,  obtufe.  It  is  a native 
of  the  (hores  of  Pine  ifland,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
body  is  a foot  and  a half  long  ; above  it  is  black,  and  be- 
neath it  is  white  ; the  fcales  are  minute,  fub-orbicular, 
not  imbricate  ; head  oblong  ; it  is  toothlefs,  fmoothifh  ; 
the  back  is  fubcarinate  ; the  tail  is  variegated  with  black 
and  white. 

Lineatus.  Blackifh,  but  on  the  upper  part  it  is  white  : 
a curved  line  runs  down  the  whole  body. 

Clivicus.  Cinereous-brown  ; the  plate  of  the  front  is 
larger  and  heart-draped.  It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many. 

Annulatus.  White,  with  ftraight  brown  bands  meet- 
ing beneath,  tail  tapering,  beneath  with  a double  row  of  im- 
bricate fcales. 

Scutatus.  This  is  a very  (lender  fpecies  ; waved  with 
white  and  black  bands ; plates  of  the  head  broad  ; tail 
(harpi(h.  This  is  found  at  Surinam.  The  belly  and  tail  be- 
neath with  tranfverfe  broad  fcales,  like  the  boa.  Gmelin 
thinks  it  does  not  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

Cor  all  in  us.  This  is  named  by  Shaw  the  pale-red  (low- 
worm,  with  blood-red  variegations,  and  by  Seba  it  is  called  the 
red  Brafilian  ferpent,  fo  named  probably  from  its  colour,  it 
being  red  with  paler  bands  ; the  fcales  are  tipped  with  black. 
This  is  a very  elegant  fpecies  ; it  is  about  a foot  and  a half 
long,  the  thicknefs  is  very  confiderable  ; the  ground-colour 
is  of  a pale-red,  with  very  broad,  alternating  fafcise,  and 
variegations  of  a deep  coral  red  ; the  fcales  are  moderately 
large,  and  of  a x'ounded  form,  and  the  head  and  tail  are  re- 
markably obtufe.  This  highly  beautiful  animal  is  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  faid  to 
be  found  in  woods,  and  to  derive  its  fultenance  from  the 
1 1 larger 
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larger  infeCts,  as  Icolopendras,  &c.;  in  colour  it  fometimes 
varies,  a mixture  of  black  in  different  proportions  being 
blended  with  the  red  on  the  fides,  and  the  bands  are  alfo 
more  numerous  in  fome  fpecimens  than  in  others. 

Ater.  This,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  black  with  white 
bands ; fcales  tipt  with  black.  This  is  nearly  allied  in  ge- 
neral appearance  to  the  corallinus,  but  differing  in  colour  ; 
being  white  with  black  bands  ; the  abdominal  Icales  are  di- 
lated according  to  Seba’s  figure,  on  the  authority  of  which, 
a beautiful  engraving  of  it  is  given  by  Shaw.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

Rufus.  Tawny,  with  tranfverfe  but  interrupted  white 
lines  ; beneath  it  is  variegated.  This  is  found  at  Surinam. 

Hepaticus.  Line  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a waved 
line  on  each  fide,  of  liver-colour,  the  fpaces  between  paler, 
with  roundifh  whitifh  fpots.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

TessellatuS.  This  fpecies  is  of  a faffron  colour,  with 
numerous  bands,  and  three  ftripes : the  head  is  white,  and 
fpotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  Paraguay. 

Albus.  The  individuals  of  this  fpecies  are  entirely 
white  ; tapering  towards  each  end. 

Boa,  another  genus  of  the  ferpent  race,  has  been  gene- 
rally defcribed  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  fpecies,  which  having  been  negleCted  in  their 
places,  muff  be  noticed  now.  (See  Boa.)  The  genus,  ac- 
cording to  Gmelin,  includes  ten  fpecies,  but  Shaw  mentions 
others ; we  (hall  firft  mention  thofe  given  by  Gmelin. 

Species. 

Contortrix  ; Hog-nofed  Boa.  The  plates  of  the 
belly  are  150  in  number,  and  thofe  on  the  tail  40.  It 
inhabits  Carolina ; it  is  broad,  and  its  back  is  convex  ; 
it  is  cinereous,  with  lateral  round  fpots  ; it  has  a poi- 
fonous  bag,  but  no  fangs ; the  tail  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Canina.  This  fpecies  has  203  plates  on  the  belly,  and 
77  on  the  tail.  It  inhabits  America.  By  Shaw  it  is  named 
the  Green  Boa,  with  tranfverfe,  undulated,  white  dorfal 
bands.  It  is  a highly  beautiful  fnake,  meafuring,  when 
full-grown,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  of  a proportionable 
thicknefs ; the  head  is  large,  and  fhaped  like  that  of  a dog  ; 
the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  on  the  upper  parts  is  a molt 
beautiful  Saxon  green,  with  feveral  Ihort,  undulating,  tranf- 
verfe white  bars  down  the  back,  the  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
deeper  or  ltronger  green  than  the  ground-colour  of  the 
body  ; the  under  or  abdominal  part  is  white.  There  is  a 
fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  Seba ; the  ground- 
colour is  of  a bright  orange,  the  dorfal  bands  are  of  a pale 
yellow,  edged  with  red,  and  the  abdomen  is  of  a pale  yellow. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  differing  merely  in  colour 
from  the  former. 

Hipnale.  The  plates  on  the  belly  are  179  : thofe  on  the 
tail  120.  It  is  found  at  Siam,  and  is  of  ayellowifh  colour, 
with  white  ocellate  fpots  on  the  back. 

Constrictor.  This,  by  fome  naturalifts,  is  denominated 
the  yellowilh-grey  boa,  with  a large  chefnut-coloured  chain- 
like pattern  down  the  back,  and  fubttrigonal  fpots  on  the 
fides.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  generic  charafter  thus : fcuta,  or 
undivided  plates,  both  on  the  abdomen  and  beneath  the  tail. 
But  by  Gmelin  it  is  characterized  fimply  by  the  240  plates 
on  the  belly,  and  60  on  the  tail. 

Of  all  the  bose,  the  mod  confpicuous  is  the  B.  conftriCtor, 
which  is  at  once  pre-eminent,  from  fuperiority  of  fize,  and 
“beauty  of  colours  ; in  this  refpeCt  it  appears  to  be  fubjeCt  to 
confiderable  variation  from  age,  fex,  and  climate,  but  may 
be  diftinguifhed  in  every  ftate  from  the  reft  of  its  tribe 


by  the  peculiar  pattern  or  difpofition  of  its  variegations. 
The  ground-colour  of  the  whole  animal  in  the  younger 
fpecimens  is  a yellowifh-grey,  and  fometimes  even  a bright 
yellow;  on  which  is  difpofed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  a feries  of  large,  chain-like,  reddifh-brown,  and 
fometimes  perfectly  red  variegations,  leaving  large,  open, 
oval  fpaces  of  the  ground-colour  at  regular  intervals:  the 
largeft  or  principal  marks  compofing  the  chain-like  pattern 
above-mentioned  are  of  a fquarifh  form,  accompanied  on  their 
exterior  fides  by  large  triangular  fpots,  with  their  points 
direCted  downwards ; between  thefe  larger  marks  are  dif- 
pofed many  fmaller  ones  of  uncertain  forms,  and  more  or  lefs 
numerous  in  different  parts  : the  ground-colour  itfelf  is  alfo 
fcattered  over  by  a great  many  fmall  fpecks  of  the  fame  co- 
lour with  the  variegations ; the  exterior  edges  of  all  the 
larger  fpots  and  markings  are  commonly  blackifti,  or  of  a 
much  deeper  call  than  the  middle  part,  and  the  ground- 
colour immediately  accompanying  the  outward  edges  of  the 
fpots  is,  on  the  contrary,  lighter  than  on  other  parts,  or 
even  whitifh,  thus  conftituting  a general  richnefs  of  pattern, 
of  which  nothing  but  an  aCtual  view  of  a highly-coloured 
fpecimen  of  the  animal  itfelf  can  convey  a complete  idea. 
In  the  larger  fpecimens,  the  yellow  tinge  is  often  loft  in  an 
uniform  grey  caft,  and  the  red  tinge  of  the  variegations  finks 
into  a deep  chefnut : and  in  fome  the  general  regularity  of 
the  pattern  before  defcribed  is  difturbed  by  a kind  of  con- 
fluent appearance  : tho  head  is  always  marked  above  by  a 
large  longitudinal  dark  band,  and  by  a narrower  lateral 
band  palling  acrofs  the  eye  towards  the  neck. 

The  boa  conftriCtor  is  a native  of  Africa,  India,  the 
larger  Indian  iflands,  and  South  America,  where  it  chiefly 
refides  in  the  moft  retired  fituations  in  woody  and  marlhy 
regions. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  an  enormous  fpecimen  of  this 
very  ferpent  that  once  diffufed  fo  violent  a terror  amongft  the 
moft  valiant  of  mankind,  and  threw  a whole  Roman  army 
into  difmay.  Hiftorians  relate  this  furprifing  event  in  terms 
of  confiderable  luxuriance.  Valerius  Maximus  mentions 
it  from  Livy,  in  one  of  the  loft  books  of  whofe  hiftory  it 
was  related  more  at  large,  and  the  learned  Frienlhemius,  in 
his  Supplementa  Liviana,  has  attempted  a more  ample  and 
circumftantial  narrative  of  the  fame  event,  of  which  the 
following  is  a quotation. 

“ In  the  mean  time  Regulus,  every  where  victorious,  led 
his  army  into  a region  watered  by  the  river  Bagrada,  near 
which  an  unlooked-for  misfortune  awaited  them,  and  at  once 
affeCted  the  Roman  camp  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  with 
apprehenlions  {till  more  terrible  ; for  a ferpent  of  prodigious 
fize  attacked  the  foldiers  who  were  fent  for  water,  and  while 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  unequal  to  the  con- 
flict, engulphed  feveral  of  them  in  its  enormous  mouth,  and 
killed  others  by  writhing  round  them  with  its  fpires,  and 
bruifing  them  with  the  rtrokes  of  its  tail : and  fome  were 
even  deftroyed  by  the  peftilential  effluvia  proceeding  from 
its  breath  : it  caufed  fo  much  trouble  to  Regulus,  that  he 
found  it  necefl’ary  to  conteft  the  poffefiion  of  the  river  with 
it,  by  employing  the  whole  force  of  his  army  ; during 
which  a confiderable  number  of  foldiers  were  loft,  while  the 
ferpent  could  neither  be  vanquifhed  nor  wounded  ; the  ftrong 
armour  of  its  fcales  eafily  repelling  the  force  of  all  the  wea- 
pons that  were  direCted  againft  it ; upon  which  recourfe  was 
had  to  battering  engines,  with  which  the  animal  was  attacked 
in  the  manner  of  a fortified  tower,  and  was  thus  at  length 
overpowered.  Several  difeharges  were  made  againft  it  with- 
out fuccefs,  till  its  back  being  broken  by  an  immenfe  ftone, 
the  formidable  monfter  began  to  lofe  its  powers,  and  was 
yet  with  difficulty  deftroyed  ; after  having  diffufed  fuch  a 
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horror  among  the  army,  that  they  confefled  they  would  ra- 
ther attack  Carthage  itfelf  than  fuch  another  monfter  : nor 
could  the  camp  continue  any  longer  in  the  fame  ftation,  but 
was  obliged  to  fly  ; the  water  and  the  whole  adjacent  region 
being  tainted  with  the  peftiferous  effluvia.  A molt  mortifying 
humiliation  to  human  pride  ! Here  at  lead  was  an  indance 
of  a whole  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  Regulus, 
and  univerfally  victorious  both  by  fea  and  land,  oppofed  by 
a Angle  fnake,  which  conflicted  with  it  when  living,  and  even 
when  dead  obliged  it  to  depart.  The  proconful,  therefore, 
thought  it  no  diminution  to  his  dignity  to  fend  the  fpoils  of 
fuch  an  enemy  to  Rome,  and  to  confefs  at  once  the  greatnefs 
of  his  victory  and  his  terror,  by  this  public  memorial : for 
he  caufed  the  Ikin  of  the  fnake  to  be  taken  off  and  fent  to 
the  city  ; which  is  faid  to  have  meafured  1 20  feet : it  was 
fufpended  in  a temple,  and  remained  till  the  time  of  the  Nu- 
mantine  war.” 

Cenchris,  the  Rufefcent  Boa,  with  large  dulky  dorfal 
rings,  and  blackiih  kidney-fliaped  lateral  fpots  with  white 
centres  ; it  has  265  plates  on  the  belly,  and  57  on  the  tail. 
It  inhabits  Surinam  5 it  is  greenifh,  with  white  ocellate  fpots ; 
the  irids  are  grey. 

Ophryas,  or  Brown  Boa,  has  on  its  belly  281  plates,  on 
the  tail  84 ; the  body  is  brown,  and  m appearance  it  re- 
fembles  the  B.  conftriCfor. 

Enydris  ; or  Water  Boa.  This  fpecies  is  variegated 
with  different  (hades  of  grey  ; the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
longer  than  ufual  in  this  genus  ; the  number  of  abdominal 
feuta  is  270,  and  of  thofe  on  the  tail  105.  It  is  very  like 
the  hortulana,  hereafter  to  be  deferibed. 

Murina  ; Grey  Boa.  This  fpecies  has  254  plates  on 
the  belly,  and  about  65  on  the  tail.  It  inhabits  America. 
It  is  glaucous,  with  round  black  fpots. 

Scytale  ; Spotted  Boa.  Cinereous,  with  large  orbi- 
cular black  dorfal  fpots,  and  annulated  lateral  ones,  with 
white  centres  ; it  has  250  plates  on  the  belly,  and  70  on  the 
tail. 

This  is  fcarcely  inferior  in  Aze  to  the  B.  conftriftor,  and 
is  of  Amilar  manners,  deftroying,  like  that  animal,  goats, 
fheep,  deer,  &c. ; it  is  generally  of  a grey  or  glaucous  colour, 

1 marked  with  large  orbicular  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and 
with  fmaller  ones  of  a Amilar  form,  but  with  centres,  on  the 
Tides ; while  on  the  abdomen  are  fcattered  feveral  oblong 
fpots,  and  marks  interfperfed  with  fmaller  fpecks  and  varie- 
gations. It  is  a native  of  feveral  parts  of  South  America, 
and  like  other  large  fnakes  is  occafionally  eaten  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Hortulana  ; Garden  Boa.  This  is  of  a yellowifh- 
grey,  with  brown  variegations,  thofe  on  the  head  refembling 
lace  ; the  body  fub-compreffed,  and  the  Ades  marked  by 
wedge-fhaped  fpots ; it  has  290  plates  of  the  belly,  of  the 
tail  128. 

This  very  elegant  ferpent,  which  is  of  a moderate  Aze, 
meafuring  only  a few  feet  in  length,  and  being  of  a (lender 
form,  has  obtained  its  fpeciflc  name  from  the  Angular  varie- 
gations  on  the  head,  which  reprefent  the  form  of  a parterre 
in  an  old-fafhioned  garden  ; the  variegations  on  the  body 
are,  like  thofe  on  the  head,  of  a blackifla-brown,  on  a pale 
ferruginous  or  yellowilh  ground  ; they  are  difpofed  into 
large  circular,  and  fometimes  angular  patches  on  the  Aides, 
the  centres  of  feme  being  open,  and  of  others  marked  by  an 
©blong  fpot ; beAdes  thefe  there  are  others  interfperfed  of 
fmaller  Aze  and  of  different  forms ; the  abdomen  is  com- 
monly yellowifli,  with  dufky  fpecks  and  patches;  the  ground- 
colour of  the  whole  fnake  is  fometimes  of  a pale  violet,  and 
the  variegations  of  a dark  purplilh-brown  5 but  in  all  its 
varieties  this  fpecies  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  the  rich 
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embroidered  appearance  of  the  pattern,  and  more  particu- 
' larly  by  that  on  the  top  of  the  head ; the  head  is  alfo 
broader,  and  the  neck  more  Aender  in  proportion,  than  in 
moil  of  the  other  boas,  the  body  (lightly  compreffed,  and 
the  tail  Aender.  It  is  a native  of  South  America. 

Such  are  the  Linnasan  fpecies  given  by  Gmelin  ; the  fol- 
lowing are  additional  ones,  deferibed  by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his 
General  Zoology. 

Regia  ; Royal  Boa.  With  longitudinal  ftriped  neck, 
and  body  variegated  either  with  brown  and  grey,  or  orange 
and  rofe-colour.  This  fpecies,  which  is  deferibed  by  Seba, 
is,  in  its  general  fhape,  mod  allied  to  the  canina  and  the 
phrygia.  It  varies  very  much  with  refpeift  to  colour,  the 
ground-work  being  white,  but  the  variegations  fometimes 
dulky  or  chefnut,  and  fometimes  of  an  elegant  orange-red, 
accompanied  by  a tinge  of  bloffom-colour  on  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  pattern  ; the  top  of  the  head  is  Ailed  by  a large 
patch,  from  which  run  two  long  parallel  ftripes  to  a con- 
Aderable  diftance  on  each  Ade  the  neck,  leaving  a wider 
ftripe  of  the  ground-colour  along  the  upper  part,  and  which 
afterwards  ceaAng,  forms  a part  of  the  general  variegation, 
which  conAfts  of  a large  chain-like  dorfal  band  running 
down  on  each  Ade,  at  moderately  diftant  intervals,  into  ob- 
tufe  proceAes,  or  Atuations  regularly  bordered  by  the  white 
ground-colour,  the  intervening  lateral  fpaces  being  much 
lighter,  and  each  is  marked  by  a dufky  patch  on  the  upper 
part ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  and  tail  are  white,  the 
head  is  covered  in  front  with  large  feales,  the  tail  is  ex- 
tremely fliort,  and  tapers  rather  fuddenly. 

Phrygia  ; Embroidered  Boa.  White,  with  a greyilh 
caff  on  the  back  ; the  body  is  moil  elegantly  marked  with 
black  lace-like  variegations. 

This  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  mod  elegant  fpecies  of 
the  whole  ferpent  tribe  ; its  variegations  are  fo  conduced, 
as  to  bear  a ftriking  refemblance  to  an  embroidery  in  needle- 
work. It  is  a native  of  the  Eaff  Indies,  where  divine  wor- 
(hip  is  paid  to  it. 

Fasciata;  Fafciated  Boa.  With  fubtriangular  body  an- 
nulated with  blue  ; is  a native  of  India,  and  mod  generally 
found  in  the  country  of  Bengal.  It  is  of  a yellow  colour, 
marked  with  numerous  dulky-blue  tranfverfe  bands,  con- 
tinued at  equal  diftances  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  each  band  completely  invefting  the  body ; the  body 
is  of  a trigonal  form,  the  Ades  (loping  very  conAderably ; 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back  runs  a continued  feries  of  hexa- 
gonal feales.  This  fnake  is  among  the  number  of  poifonous 
fpecies,  and  its  bite  is  conAdered  by  the  Indians  as  fatal.  A 
fpecimen  was  brought  to  Dr.  Ruffel  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1788,  in  an  apparently  very  weak  and  languid  (late.  Being 
fet  at  liberty,  it  (hewed  no  difpofition  to  bite  ; it  fuffered  a 
chicken  to  get  on  its  back,  without  noticing  it ; but  the 
thigh  of  the  bird  being  put  within  its  jaws,  it  (hewed  im- 
mediate fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned,  and  it  expired 
in  the  courfe  of  half  an  hour.  This  was  the  only  experiment 
which  was  made,  the  fnake  dying  the  next  day  ; but  from 
the  languid  (late  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  effeft  of  its 
bite  on  the  chicken,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  when  in  full 
vigour,  it  muff  be  an  animal  of  a highly  dangerous  nature. 

Viperina  ; Viperine  Boa.  Grey,  with  a black,  undu- 
lating, dorfal  band,  edged  with  white  ; and  the  Ades  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  about  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  and  of 
a moderately  brown  colour.  It  is  faid  to  produce  by  its 
bite  a flow  wafting  of  the  Angers  and  toes,  Amilar  to  what 
happens  in  fome  leprous  cafes.  A living  fpecimen,  however, 
was  obtained  in  1778,  and  though  in  good  health,  yet  its 
bite  was  not  followed  by  any  deleterious  effects. 

Lineata,  Lineated  Boa,  called  alfo  Geedi  Paragoadoo* 
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is  of  a flender  form,  with  the  general  appearance  of  a 
Coluber  rather  than  a boa.  It  is  of  an  extremely  dark  blue 
colour,  fo  as  to  appear  almoft  black  in  certain  lights,  and 
is  marked  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  part 
by  feveral  tranfverfe  curved  and  dotted  white  lines  at 
unequal  diftances,  and  varying  in  number  in  different  indi- 
viduals, from  about  42  to  50  : they  are  fo  difpofed,  as 
almoft  to  reprefent  fo  many  large  fpotted  circles.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  fome  experiments  on  this 
animal,  to  whofe  work  we  refer  our  readers.  See  General 
Zoology,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 

Horatta.  This  is  of  a dark  brown,  with  a waving 
yellow  band  on  each  fide,  and  a row  of  dorfal  fpots.  This 
is  one  of  the  fmaller  fpecies,  meafuring  only  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  fangs,  or  poifoning  organs  of  this 
fnake,  fhew  that  it  is  noxious,  but  in  what  degree  has  never 
been  afcertained ; it  is,  however,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
fatal. 

Palpebrosa.  Whitifh,  obfcurely  fafciated  with  grey 
with  prominent  eye-lids ; this  has  112  abdominal  fcuta,  and 
51  on  the  tail. 

Annulata.  Subferruginous,  with  black,  orbicular,  dor- 
fal fpots  included  in  rings  ; reniform,  ocellated,  lateral  fpots, 
and  abdomen  undulated  with  dufky  variegations.  This  is 
about  two  feet  long,  and  in  its  general  appearance  it  is  allied 
to  the  B.  hortularia  and  enydris.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America. 

Serpents,  in  AJlronomy , a conttellation  in  the  northern 
hemifphere,  called  more  particularly  Serpens  Ophiuchi.  The 
ftars  in  the  conftellation  Serpens,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
are  18;  in  Tycho’s,  13;  in  Hevelius’s,  22;  and  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  64.  See  Constellation. 

Serpent  Cucumber,  in  Botany.  See  Trichosanthes. 

Serpens  Hypnoticus.  See  Hypnoticus. 

Serpens  Marinus.  See  Sea  Snake. 

Serpens  Rubefcens,  the  red ferpent-Jifh,  in  Ichthyology,  the 
name  of  a fifh,  properly  of  the  taenia  kind. 

It  refembles  the  common  fnake  in  figure,  and  is  of  a fine 
ftrong  red  in  colour,  and  marked  with  oblique  lines  all  down 
the  fides,  and  long  ones  from  the  gills  to  the  tail,  one  on  each 
fide  ; its  mouth  is  but  fmall,  and  its  teeth  Tharp  and  ferrated  ; 
and  it  has  all  over  its  back  a number  of  fine  capillaments,  fet 
at  diftances  from  one  another,  even  to  the  tail,  and  the  fame 
on  the  belly  ; its  tail  ends  in  a Tingle  fin. 

Serpens  Terrenus,  the  earth-ferpent,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  chemical  writers  to  nitre.  It  was  originally 
given  to  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  a fait  very  different  from 
that  which  we  call  nitre,  but  it  has  fince  been  applied  alfo  to 
that  fait. 

SERPENT-Sto/zAr.  See  Snake -Stones. 

S E R p E N T ’ s-7o«y , in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cryptogamia 
Jtlices  clafs ; comprehending  five  fpecies.  See  Adder’s- 
iongue. 

Serpents’  Tongues.  The  ifland  of  Malta  abounds  with 
gloffopetras,  or  the  petrified  teeth  of  Tharks,  which,  from 
their  refemblance  to  a tongue,  are  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed 
to  be  the  tongues  of  ferpents  turned  into  ftone  by  fome 
miracle  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  there.  This  ifland  abounds 
not  only  with  thefe,  but  with  bufonitae,  and  vaft  numbers 
of  other  remains  of  fea  produ&ions. 

Auguftino  Scilla,  who  has  written  at  large  on  the  foflils 
of  this  ifland,  giyes  a very  rational  account  of  their  being  the 
real  remains  of  animals,  which,  according  to  his  fyftem,  it  is 
no  way  wonderful  to  find  there. 

In  regard  to  the  ifland  of  Malta,  which  fo  abounds  with 
them  at  this  time,  he  fuppofes  that  long  fince  the  time  of  the 
creation,  and  even  without  the  afiiftance  of  the  general 


deluge,  it  may  have  been  formed  out  of  the  fea,  and  that  it 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  at  firft  no  other  than  a mafs  of 
Toft  mud,  with  an  immenfe  number  of  fea-fhells,  teeth  of 
fiThes,  and  other  remains  of  fea-animals  mingled  among  it ; 
and  that  thefe  fubliding  as  low  as  they  could  among°that 
thickening  matter,  have  made  the  ifland  what  we  now  find 
it,  that  is,  a heap  of  earth  with  thefe  things  in  vaft  quan- 
tities buried  in  it,  and  at  different  depths.  Philof.  Tranf. 
N°  219,  p.  182. 

And  though  there  are  found  among  thefe  teeth,  &c.  in 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  great  quantities  of  (hells,  of  fuch  fpecies 
as  are  not  natives  of  thofe  feas,  this  is  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  ; fince  it  is  well  known,  that  the  winds,  when  violent, 
as  they  probably  were  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
that  ifland,  will  bring  fuch  light  bodies  as  (hells  a vaft  way 
in  water. 

The  mountains  of  Sicily  afford  fome  few  gloffopetrse,  or 
fnakes’  tongues,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  worle  pre- 
pared than  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  ; which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  high  ground  of  thofe  mountains  being  lefs  likely 
to  receive  the  refufe  of  the  fea,  and  its  foil,  which  is  fandy, 
being  lefs  fitted  to  preferve  them  when  there  than  the  marie, 
of  which  the  ifland  of  Malta  confifts. 

The  echini  marini,  or  fea-eggs,  and  their  fpecies,  which 
are  very  frequent  among  the  ferpents’  tongues  of  Malta,  all 
lie  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  or  near  it ; whereas  the 
gloffopetrie  lie  deeper,  though  at  no  great  depth.  This  is  a 
plain  effeft  of  all  thefe  things  having  been  really  animal 
bodies,  and  having  floated  in  the  mud,  of  which  that  ifland 
was  formed ; for  in  this  it  could  not  be  otherwife,  but  that 
the  gloffopetriE,  or  ferpents’  tongues,  being  heavy,  would 
fubfide  in  the  water,  while  the  light  (hells  of  thefe  other 
animals  would  float  on  or  near  the  furface. 

Whenever  the  gloffopetrae  are  taken  carefully  up  out  of 
the  earth  in  Malta,  the  marie  or  earth,  which  ferved  for 
their  bed,  is  found  to  contain  all  their  minuteft  traces  and 
lineaments,  like  wax  from  a feal.  This  is  a proof  that  the 
marie  was  as  foft  as  melted  wax  when  they  were  put  into 
it,  and  that  they  were  of  the  full  fize  and  growth  when 
placed  there,  not  having  grown,  or  had  any  increafe  in  that 
place. 

The  apophyfes,  or  procefl'es  in  the  gloffopetrae,  are  alfo  a 
ftrong  proof  of  their  being  no  other  than  real  (harks’  teeth, 
fince  they  exa&ly  anfwer  to  thofe  in  the  teeth  of  recent 
(harks,  by  which  every  tooth  is  received  or  inferted  into  its 
neighbour  in  the  jaw.  Nay,  whereas  (harks’  teeth  are  mor- 
tifed  into  one  another  in  fuch  a manner,  that  a man  may 
eafily  tell  which  belongs  to  each  fide,  which  lie  near  the 
throat,  and  which  near  the  front  of  the  mouth  ; and  whereas, 
in  a (hark’s  mouth,  the  teeth  on  the  left  fide  will  not  fit  on 
the  right,  nor  thofe  above  ierve  below,  but  that  on  feeing 
a recent  tooth,  a perfon  of  judgment  will  be  able  to  fay 
what  part  of  the  mouth  it  belonged  to  ; fo  in  the  foflile 
(harks’  teeth,  or  gloffopetrae,  there  is  not  any  one  which  may 
not  be  referred  to  the  particular  part  of  the  mouth  of  the 
living  animal,  and  could  have  belonged  to  no  other.  Au- 
guftino Scilla,  de  Petrifac.  See  Glossopetra. 

Serpent,  in  Mujic,  a wind  inftrument  of  the  baffoon 
kind,  blown  by  a mouth-piece.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
ferpentine  figure  ; and  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  walnut- 
tree-wood,  and  covered  with  thin  leather  or  (hagreen. 

This  inftrument  has  fix  holes,  which  give  it  a compafs  of 
twenty-feven  notes.  The  mouth-piece  is  fixed  in  a focket  of 
copper  or  filver.  Its  neck  is  curved,  and  its  mouth-piece 
is  of  wood  or  ivory. 

It  is  held  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  fore-finger,  the 
middle-finger,  and  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand,  can  flop 
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the  holes  x,  2,  and  3 ; and  the  fame  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  ftop  the  holes  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  abbe  de  Boeuf,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Auxerre,  tom.  i. 
p.  643,  fays  that,  about  the  year  1590,  Edmond  Guillaume, 
a canon  of  Auxerre,  found  the  means  of  boring  and  turning 
a cornet  in  the  form  of  a ferpent,  which  was  ufed  in  con- 
certs at  his  houle,  and  the  inftrument  having  been  perfedfed 
became  common  in  the  great  churches.  For  the  fcale  and 
compafs  of  the  ferpent,  fee  Laborde. 

In  France,  the  ferpent  ufed  to  be  confined  to  the  military 
bands  ; at  prefent,  lays  M.  Laborde,  it  is  confined  to  the 
church  and  procefiions.  In  cathedrals  there  is  one  on  each 
fide  the  choir. 

Merfennus,  who  had  ftudied  this  inftrument,  fays,  that 
if  unfolded  and  ftraight,  it  would  be  more  than  fix  feet 
long.  Laborde  fays  eight  feet.  The  compafs  of  the  in- 
ffrument  is  now  probably  extended,  which  in  the  fcale  given 
in  the  folio  Encyclopedic  is  from  double  B flat  in  the  bafs, 
to  F in  the  firft  fpace  of  the  treble. 

Merfennus,  who  has  particularly  defcribed  this  inftru- 
ment, mentions  lome  peculiar  properties  of  it,  e.  g . that 
the  found  of  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  drown  twenty  robuft 
voices,  being  animated  merely  by  the  breath  of  a boy,  and 
yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to  the  foftnefs  of 
the  fweeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  inftrument 
is,  that  great  as  the  diftance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
holes  appears,  yet,  whether  the  third  hole  be  open  or  ftiut, 
the  difference  is  but  a tone. 

Serpent,  in  Mythology,  was  a very  common  fymbol  of 
the  fun,  and  he  is  repretented  biting  his  tail,  and  with  his 
body  formed  into  a circle,  in  order  to  indicate  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  this  luminary  ; and  under  this  form  it  was  an 
emblem  of  time  and  eternity. 

The  ferpent  was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  of 
the  gods  which  prefided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo  and  iEfcu- 
lapius : and  this  animal  was  the  objedt  of  very  ancient 
and  general  worlhip,  under  various  appellations  and  cha- 
racters. In  molt  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  fome  al- 
lufion  to  the  ferpent,  under  the  feveral  titles  of  Ob,  Ops, 
Python,  See. 

The  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  Lev.  xx.  27.  The 
woman  of  Endor,  who  had  a familiar  fpirit,  is  called  Ouh, 
or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonifla : the  place  where 
Ihe  refided,  fays  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant,  feems  to  have 
been  named  from  the  worfhip  then  inftituted ; for  Endor  is 
compounded  of  En-ador ; and  fignifies  fons  pithonis,  the 
fountain  of  light,  the  oracle  of  the  god  Ador  ; which  oracle 
was  probably  founded  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had  never 
been  totally  fuppreffed.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  Abbadir, 
or  Abadir,  compounded  of  ab  and  adir,  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorns. 

In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  perfons  who  partook  of 
the  ceremony,  ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands,  and 
with  horrid  fereams  call  upon  Eva!  Eva  ! 

Eva  being,  according  to  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  the 
fame  as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  ophis, 
and  by  it  denoted  a ferpent. 

Thefe  ceremonies,  and  this  fymbolic  worftiip,  began 
among  the  Magi,  who  were  the  fons  of  Chus ; and  by 
them  they  were  propagated  in  various  parts.  Wherever 
the  Ammonians  founded  any  places  of  worfhip,  and  intro- 
duced their  rites,  there  was  generally  fome  ftory  of  a fer- 
pent. There  was  a legend  about  a ferpent  at  Colchis,  at 
Thebes,  and  at  Delphi ; and  likewife  in  other  places.  The 
Greeks  called  Apollo  himfelf  Python,  which  is  the  fame 
as  Oupis,  Opis,  or  Oub. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a ferpent  named  Thermuthis,  which 


was  looked  upon  as  very  facred  ; and  the  natives  are  faid 
to  have  made  ufe  of  it  as  a royal  tiara,  with  which  they 
ornamented  the  ftatues  of  Ifis.  The  kings  of  Egypt  wore 
high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a round  ball,  and  furrounded 
with  figures  of  afps ; and  the  priefts  likewife  had  the  repre- 
fentation  of  ferpents  upon  their  bonnets. 

Abadon,  or  Abaddon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
xx.  2.  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whofe  worfhip  the  world  had 
been  fo  long  infedled.  This  worfhip  began  among  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  who  built  the  city  of  Ophis  upon  the 
Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  the  worfhip  paffed 
into  Egypt,  where  the  Serpent  deity  was  called  Canoph , 
Can-eph,  and  C’neph ; it  alio  had  the  name  of  Ob  or  Oub , 
and  was  the  fame  as  the  Bafilifcus,  or  royal  Serpent,  the 
fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made  ufe  of  by  way  of  orna- 
ment to  the  ftatues  of  their  gods.  The  chief  deity  of 
Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  Vulcan,  who  was  flyled  Opas ; 
he  was  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the  Sun,  and  hence  was  often 
called  Ob-el,  or  Pytho  fol ; and  there  were  pillars  facred  to 
him,  with  curious  hieroglyphical  inferiptions,  bearing  the 
fame  name,  whence  among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from 
the  Egyptians,  every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a point 
was  ftyled  obelos,  or  obelifcus. 

As  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  the  fons  of 
Chus,  Mr.  Bryant  conjectures,  that  from  thence  they  were 
denominated  Ethiopians  and  Aithiopiatis,  from  Ath-ope,  or 
Ath-opes,  the  god  whom  they  worfhipped,  and  not  from 
their  complexion  : the  Ethiopes  brought  thefe  rites  into 
Greece,  and  called  the  ifland  where  they  firft  eftablifhed 
them,  Ellopia,  Solis  Serpentis  infula,  the  fame  with  Euboea, 
or  Oubaia,  i.  e.  the  Serpent-ifland. 

The  fame  learned  writer  difeovers  traces  of  the  fer- 
pent worfhip  among  the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named 
Ophiufa,  in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  in  the 
ifland  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  among  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  Cecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  Italy,  in  Syria,  &c.  and  in 
the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  the  people  where 
the  Ophites  fettled.  One  of  the  moil  early  herefies  intro- 
duced into  the  Chriftian  church  was  that  of  the  Ophitae. 
Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Myth.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c. 
p.  473,  &c.  _ 

Serpent  Iflands,  in  Geography,  fmall  iflands  near  the  N» 
coaft  of  lake  Huron.  N.  lat.  46°  2'.  W.  long.  82^45'. 

Serpents,  Ifland  of.  See  Szalgen. 

SERPENTINA,  in  Botany.  See  Serpentaria. 

SERPENTINE,  in  Chemijlry,  a worm,  or  pipe  of 
copper  or  pewter,  twifted  into  a fpiral,  and  afeending  from 
the  bottom  of  the  alembic  to  the  capital,  and  ferving  in 
the  diftillation  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Serpentine,  in  Mineralogy,  a ftone,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  variety  of  its  colours,  fuppofed  to  refemble 
thofe  of  the  ferpent.  The  ancients  called  this  ftone  ophites, 
from  the  Greek  o<ptr,  ferpent,  as  being  fpeckled  like  a fer- 
pent’s  fkin.  The  moft  prevailing  colour  is  green  of  dif- 
ferent fhades,  fpotted  with  red,  or  with  dark  green,  and 
alfo  clouded  and  veiny.  Some  ferpentines  are  red,  varying 
from  a peach-bloom  to  a blood-red  or  fcarlet.  In  rich 
variety  of  colours,  this  ftone  far  exceeds  any  other  of  the 
great  rock-formations.  It  will  receive  a high  polifh,  and  is 
nearly  indeftrudtible  by  fire  or  acids,  and  is  therefore  eminently 
fuited  for  ornamental  fculpture  or  architedture.  The  hard- 
nefs  of  ferpentine  is  variable : fome  kinds  fcarcely  yield  to 
the  knife,  others  are  eafily  worked.  It  is  infufible  by  the 
blowpipe ; the  fradture  is  fplintery,  palling  into  fmall  con- 
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choidal ; the  fragments  are  tranflucent  at  the  edges  ; the 
lultre  is  fomewhat  refinous,  and  when  powdered,  it  has  an 
undluous  foapy  feel.  The  fpecific  gravity  varies  from 
about  2.6  to  2.7.  Serpentine  feems  nearly  allied  to  the 
mineral  called  hornblende,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  confti- 
tuent  parts  by  containing  more  magnelia  and  lefs  iron. 
Chrome  has  been  found  in  fome  Terpentines.  The  analyfis 
of  different  ferpentines  fhews  a confiderable  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  their  conflituent  parts, 
from  45  to  29  Silex, 

18  23  Alumine, 

23  34  Magnefia, 

3 4 Iron, 

xi  10  Water  and  lofs. 

Some  ferpentines  contain  6 per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  difciples  of  Werner  divide  ferpentine  into  two 
fpecieo,  the  one  called  the  noble  ferpentine,  the  other  the 
common  ferpentine  ; the  former  they  confider  as  older,  and 
having  a different  geological  pofition  to  the  common  ferpen- 
tine ; but  for  this  diftindlion  there  does  not  appear  iuffi- 
cient  reafon,  as  the  fame  beds  will  furnifh  fpecimens  of 
both  kinds.  The  noble  ferpentine  has  the  richell  variety 
of  colours  and  the  greateft  degree  of  tranflucency.  Ser- 
pentine, though  not  very  rare  in  many  alpine  diftridls,  is 
by  no  means  fo  common  as  granite,  flate,  and  limeltone. 
Serpentine  occurs  in  beds  in  gneifs  and  primary  limeftone, 
and  in  mica-flate : it  alfo  covers  many  rocks  in  amorphous 
maffes,  and  may  be  obferved  graduating  into  chlorite  or  talc- 
flate.  Serpentine  has  been  remarked  to  exilt  generally  at  a 
low  level  in  alpine  diftridls ; but  there  are  fome  x-emarkable  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  particularly  in  the  fummits  which  furround 
the  central  parts  of  mount  Rofa,  in  Switzerland.  Thefe 
fummits  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  1700  fathoms, 
formed  of  beds  of  ferpentine  lying  in  a pofition  generally 
horizontal. 

Serpentine  is  more  abundant  in  .Europe,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  globe  that  has  been  yet  explored.  The  whole 
front  of  the  Alps  facing  Italy  contains  ferpentine  almoft  in 
every  part,  although  there  is  very  little  in  the  fide  towards 
Switzerland.  It  extends  through  Italy,  where  it  is  called 
gabbio.  One  of  the  fineft  varieties  is  at  the  hills  of  Im- 
pronetta,  near  Florence : it  contains  much  of  that  green, 
femitranfparent,  and  fattiny  fubftance,  which  Sauffure  calls 
fmaragdite,  on  account  of  its  fine  emerald-green  colour. 
France  has  fome  mountains  of  ferpentine,  efpecially  in 
Limoufin. 

The  fineft  ferpentines  of  Spain  are  from  Sierra  Nevada  ; 
two  leagues  from  Grenada,  they  have  a green  bafe  filled 
with  gliftening  plates  of  a yellow  colour.  Superb  columns 
have  been  made  of  it,  which  decorate  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Madrid.  According  to  Patrin,  ferpentine  is 
almoft  entirely  wanting  in  northern  Afia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  fepa- 
rate  Europe  from  Afia.  There  are  fome  hills  of  ferpen- 
tine, which  at  great  intervals  accompany  their  bafe,  follow- 
ing their  diredtion  from  north  to  fouth  ; there  are  alfo 
fome  detached  branches  which  appear  near  Tobollk,  which 
is  not  far  from  thefe  mountains.  But  from  hence  to  the 
river  Amur,  a fpace  of  about  three  thoufand  miles,  fcarcely 
any  veftiges  are  found  either  in  the  great  chains  of  Altai, 
Sayennes,  or  the  mountains  of  Daouria.  The  ferpentines 
mod  known  in  Europe  are  thofe  of  Saldbergh  in  Sweden, 
and  Zeoblitz  in  Saxony,  from  which  vafes  of  every  kind 
are  turned  and  exported  to  diftant  countries.  The  ferpen- 
tine of  Bayreuth  is  filled  with  garnets  of  the  fize  of  a pea, 
difperfed  equally  through  the  mafs.  When  the  ftone  is 
polilhed,  they  prefent  a pleafing  mixture  of  fine  red  fpots 


in  a green  bafe.  • Trinkets  and  other  ornaments  are  made 
of  it. 

The  mountain  called  Roth  Horn,  or  Red  Horn,  which 
faces  mount  Rofa  towards  Italy,  is  elevated  1506  fathoms ; 
it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  maffes  of  ferpentine  of  an  irre- 
gular lhape.  The  furface  of  this  ferpentine  becomes  a 
deep  red  by  the  adlion  of  the  atmolphere,  which  oxygenates 
the  iron  it  contains.  It  is  this  colour,  and  the  elongated 
form,  that  have  occafioned  the  mountain  to  be  called  Red 
Horn. 

The  ferpentine  of  this  mountain  is  covered  by  a fteatite 
of  a fea- green  colour,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
grains  of  felfpar.  On  this  ferpentine  are  laid  beds  of 
micaceous  fchift,  intermixed  with  limeftone,  compofed  of 
more  than  one  half  of  mica.  Thefe  are  again  covered  by 
ferpentine  : all  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  riling  a little 
towards  mount  Rofa. 

Mount  Crevin,  another  mountain  near  mount  Rofa,  is  an 
inaccefiible  obelilk  of  a triangular  form,  which  is  elevated 
2309  fathoms  above  the  fea.  It  is  compofed  of  three  dif- 
tindl  maffes  ; the  uppenr.oft,  which  forms  the  fummit,  is  of 
a yellow  ifabella  colour.  It  is  compofed  of  ferpentine 
mixed  with  micaceous  fchift, containing  limeltone  and  quartz. 
The  middle  is  of  gneifs  and  micaceous  fchift,  and  the  lower 
one  or  bafe  of  the  pyramid  is  ferpentine  ; but  the  moft  re- 
markable hill  of  ferpentine  is  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  feparatesthe  marggravate  of  Bayreuth  from  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Its  elevation  above  the  plain  is  about  300  feet ; 
it  extends  in  a direction  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  rocks 
which  crown  the  fummit  are  of  very  pure  ferpentine, 
divided  into  beds,  and  repofing  on  gneifs  and  hornblende. 
M.  Humboldt  having  brought  his  compafs  near  thefe  rocks 
of  ferpentine,  faw  with  furprife,  that  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  flew  round  to  the  fouth.  He  further  obferved,  that 
the  rocks  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  declivities  have  op- 
pofite  poles.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  extremities  of  the 
hill  do  not  exert  any  action  on  the  magnetic  needle,  though 
the  appearance  of  the  ftone  is  the  fame  as  on  the  north 
and  fouth  declivities.  In  the  magnetic  parts  of  the  hill 
certain  rocks  are  alfo  obferved,  which  are  not  magnetic  in 
junction  with  fimilar  rocks,  that  exert  a llrong  adlion  on 
the  needle,  fome  of  them  at  the  diftance  of  22  feet.  The 
mountain  not  only  exerts  its  adlion  on  the  needle  in  its 
whole  mafs,  like  fome  other  hills,  it  is  manifeft  even  in 
fmall  fragments. 

Humboldt  obferved,  that  minute  fragments  are  brifkly 
moved  on  prefenting  them  to  the  point  of  a weak  magnet  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  leaft  attraction  for  iron  not  mag- 
netized. Humboldt  convinced  himfelf  that  this  ferpentine 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  magnetic  iron,  all  which  it  con- 
tains is  in  the  ftate  of  oxyd.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  much 
lefs  than  that  of  other  ferpentines,  fcarcely  reaching  to 
2000,  that  of  common  ferpentine  being  upwards  of  2700. 
This  mountain  of  ferpentine,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  large  natural  magnet,  having  two  poles, 
the  part  equidiftant  from  each  difplaying  no  figns  of 
magnetic  power,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fmall  natural  and 
artificial  magnets.  Like  them  too,  if  a fragment  be  broken 
from  the  mafs,  each  fmall  piece  has  its  north  and  fouth 
pole,  and  a central  part,  which  is  not  magnetic.  That  par- 
ticular kind  of  foft  ferpentine,  which  is  capable  of  being 
turned  into  veffels  that  refill  the  adlion  of  the  fire,  is  called 
pot-llone,  and  has  been  already  defcribed.  See  Pot- 
Stone. 

Steatite  and  amianthus,  a fibrous  afbeftus,  are  almoft 
always  affociated  with  ferpentine.  (See  Asbestus  and 
Steatite.)  The  fineft  amianthus  occurs  in  Corfica  form- 
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ang  beautiful  white  filky  threads  of  two  or  more  feet  in 
length,  and  is  fo  abundant,  that  Dolomieu  made  ufe  of 
it  inftead  of  flax  to  pack  his  minerals  in  when  in  that 
ifland. 

Serpentine  exifts  in  various  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ; it  is  found  both  pure  and  alter- 
nating with  mica-flate  and  liineltone. 

No  well-chara£lerized  rocks  of  ferpentine  are  known  in 
South  Britain,  except  in  Corn-wall  and  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea. 
The  ferpentine  of  Cornwall  is  not  particularly  diftinguifhed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  Rocks  of  this  mineral  ex- 
tend to  the  Lizard  Point. 

The  molt  beautiful  variety  of  ferpentine  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  that  on  the  weltern  fide  of 
Anglefea.  It  occurs  at  a low  elevation  aflociated  with 
rocks  of  talcous  Hate.  The  beds  are  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  divided  by  feams  of  albeltus.  Some  of  the  ferpentine 
is  intermixed  with  white  cryltalline  limeftone,  like  the  verde 
antique  from  Italy  ; but  the  particles  of  white  are  gene- 
rally fmaller.  Veins  of  quartz  and  lleatite,  with  brilliant 
laminae  of  fchiller  fpar,  alfo  occur  in  fome  of  the  beds. 
It  is  fufficiently  bard  to  refill  the  point  of  a copper  tool, 
and  takes  a high  polifli.  The  colours  are  various  (hades 
of  light  and  dark  green  and  red,  varying  from  a peach- 
bloom  to  a blood-red  fcarlet.  The  colours  are  intermixed 
and  diftributed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  fpots  and  clouds, 
the  effetls  of  which  are  heightened  by  polifliing. 

Meflrs.  Bullock  and  Co.  in  Oxford-llreet,  have  ellablifhed 
a manufa&ure  of  chimney-pieces,  columns,  and  other  or- 
namental articles  of  this  itone,  which  has  the  advantage, 
being  railed  in  vail  blocks,  fo  as  to  form  columns  and  (labs 
in  one  piece,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  of  pro- 
portionate diameter  and  breadth.  A column  of  12  feet  in 
one  lhaft,  compofed  of  red  ferpentine,  which  we  meafured 
at  Mell'rs.  Bullock’s  manufactory,  weighed  two  tons,  and 
had  no  perceptible  flaw  or  blemilh  in  the  whole  piece. 
This  is  the  mod  durable  as  well  as  the  richell  of  Britilh 
ftones  applied  to  ornamental  fculpture,  and  is  not  exceeded 
in  the  variety  or  frefhnefs  of  its  colours  by  any  of  the 
coftly  marbles  of  Italy. 

The  Mona  marble,  as  this  ferpentine  is  called  by  the  pro- 
prietors, is  not  liable  to  have  its  colours  injured  by  common 
fire,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  marbles,  when  made  into 
chimney  pieces ; neither  are  the  colours  affedled  by  acids, 
air,  or  moilture. 

With  fuch  a valuable  material  for  ornamental  fculpture 
in  our  own  ifland,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch 
large  fums  (hould  be  annually  paid  to  foreign  nations  in 
the  purchafe  of  itone  for  fimilar  purpofes,  which  is  lefs 
durable  and  lefs  beautiful.  It  would  furely  be  more 
patriotic  to  encourage  the  proper  application  of  the  mine- 
ral treafures  of  our  own  country. 

The  (lone  called  verde  antique  is  a mixture  of  green 
ferpentine  with  white  granular  limeftone.  See  Verde 
Antique. 

Serpentine,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have  a 
ferpentine  tongue,  if  it  is  always  frifking  and  moving,  and 
fometimes  palling  over  the  bit,  inftead  of  keeping  in  the 
void  fpace,  called  the  liberty  of  the  tongue. 

The  Romans,  in  breaking  and  drefling  their  liorfes,  ufed 
to  work  them  in  waving  or  ferpentine  lines,  as  the  practice 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  prefent.  The  French  call  this  riding 
a horfe  en  ferpentant.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  know  it  by 
the  term  of  riding  in  Meeanders , in  allufion  to  the  windings 
and  doublings  of  the  celebrated  river  which  bore  that  name. 
Serpentine  Column.  See  Column. 


Serpentine  Verfes , are  fuch  as  begin  and  end  with 
the  fame  word.  As, 

“ Ambo  florentes  oetatibus,  Arcades  ambo.” 

SERPHANT,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Syria,  fup- 
pofedto  be  the  ancient  Sarepta  (which  fee) ; 14  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Saide.  v 

SERPHO,  the  ancient  Seriphus,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  Its  moun- 
tains are  fo  rugged  and  deep  that  the  poets  feigned  the 
natives  to  have  been  transformed  into  (lone  by  Perfeus. 
Here  are  mines  of  iron  and  loadftone.  The  inhabitants  be- 
long to  the  Greek  church  : they  pay  800  crowns  to  the 
grand  feignior,  for  the  capitation  and  land-tax.  The  pro- 
duce is  but  fmall.  The  onions  are  in  high  eftimation.  It 
was  made  a place  of  exile  by  the  ancient  Romans.  N.  lat. 
370  10'.  E.  long.  240  34'. 

Serpho  Poulo , a fmall  ifland,  five  miles  N.E.  of  the 
former. 

SERPI,  Grotta  del.  See  Grotta. 

SERPICULA,  in  Botany,  derived  from  ferpo,  to  creep, 
a name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  prefent  genus,  in  allufion  to 
its  creeping  habit  and  diminutive  ilature. — Linn.  Mant.  16. 
Schreb.  628.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  329.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  257.  Purfh  v.  1.  33.  Juff.  318. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  758.  ( Laurembergia  ; Berg.  Cap.  350. 
Elodea;  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  20.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoecia  Tetrandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundata,  Linn.  Onagra , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  minute,  four-toothed, 
erett,  acute,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  acute, 
feffile.  Stum.  Filaments  four,  very  (hort ; anthers  oblong, 
about  equal  to  the  petals. 

Female,  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  mi- 
nute, in  four  deep  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  three, 
or  none.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  ovate,  furrowed ; ftyle 
fhort ; ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  Nut  cylindrical,  furrowed, 
of  one  cell,  deciduous.  Seed  one,  or  more,  oblong. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  four-toothed.  Petals  four.  Fe- 
male, Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Nut. 

Obf.  The  fecond  fpecies  differs  widely  from  the  original 
generic  charadters,  being  dioecious,  with  three-cleft  flowers, 
and  feveral  feeds.  The  whole  wants  revifion. 

1.  S.  repens.  Cape  Serpicula.  Linn.  Mant.  124.  Suppl. 
416.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Laurembergia  repens; 
Berg.  Cap.  350.  t.  5.  f.  10.) — Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate, 
entire. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sent  to  Kew, 
by  Mr.  Maflon,  in  1789.  It  is  a perennial,  herbaceous, 
greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Stem 
branched,  leafy,  creeping  by  fibrous  radicles.  Leaves  acute, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary,  two  to 
four  together  ; the  males  are  defcribed  by  Bergius  and  Lin- 
naeus as  ftalked. 

2.  S.  verticillata.  Eaft  Indian  Serpicula.  Linn.  Suppl. 
416,  Willd.  n.  2.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  2.  33.  t.  164. — 
Flowers  three-cleft.  Leaves  whorled,  finely  ferrated. — Na- 
tive of  clear  Handing  fweet  water  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  flower- 
ing during  the  cold  feafon.  This  is  dioecious.  The  male 
flowers  are  feflile,  and  without  a tube,  but  the  female  ones 
have  a long  tube,  and  a (heath-like  calyx.  Both  male  and 
female  are  three-cleft.  The  feed-vejfel  feems  an  oblong  cap- 
fule,  with  four  feeds,  one  over  another. 

3.  S.  veronicifolia.  Bourbon  Serpicula.  Willd.  n.  3. — 
“ Leaves  oppolite,  ovate,  toothed  at  the  fummit.” — Native 
of  rocks  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent. — Stems 
creeping,  (lender,  red.  Leaves  thickifh,  a line,  or  line  and 
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half,  long,  refembling  thofe  of  Veronica  agrcjlis.  Flowers 
monoecious,  four-cleft,  reddifh,  very  minute. 

4.  S.  occidentalis.  American  Serpicula.  Purfh  n.  1.  (Elo- 
deacanadenfis;  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  20.) — “Flowers 
united.  Stigmas  ligulate,  cloven,  reflexed.  Leaves  ternate, 
linear,  acute.” — Frequent  in  ftagnant  waters,  from  Canada 
to  Virginia,  flowering  in  July.  Perennial.  Flowers  white, 
very  fmall  and  delicate.  Leaves  when  magnified  very  finely 
ferrulated.  In  the  early  part  of  the  feafon  they  are,  as  Mi- 
chaux defcribes,  oblong  and  obtufe,  but  at  the  flowering 
time  long,  linear,  and  acute.  Purjh. 

SERPIGO,  in  Medicine.,  from  ferpere,  to  creep,  is  nearly 
fynonimous  with  herpes , and  fignifies,  in  the  language  of  the 
older  writers,  any  fpreading  tetter,  or  excoriation  of  the 
Ikin.  When  the  tetter  is  ftationary,  according  to  Foreftus, 
it  is  called  impetigo ; but  when  it  fpreads  and  creeps  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  is  called  ferpigo.  (See  Foreft.  Obf. 
Chirurg.  lib.  ii.  obf.  11.)  It  is  the  property,  however,  of 
many  eruptive  difeafes  to  fpread  in  this  manner,  though  very 
different  in  their  nature  from  each  other  ; whence  in  the 
more  accurate  nomenclature  of  the  prefent  day,  the  term 
ferpigo  is  not  ufed.  It  would  be  applicable,  in  faft,  to  dif- 
eafes of  every  clafs,  puftular,  fcaly,  papular,  and  veficular  ; 
to  the  difeafes  called  impetigo,  lepra,  pforiafis,  lichen, 
herpes,  eczema,  & c.  It  is,  therefore,  juftly  exploded. 

SERPUCHOV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Mofcow  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Mofcow.  N. 
lat.  550.  E.  long.  370  2'. 

-SERPULA,  in  Conchology,  a genus  of  the  order  Tef- 
tacea,  of  which  the  generic  character  is,  animal  a terebella: 
fhell  univalve,  tubular,  and  generally  adhering  to  other  fub- 
ftances  ; often  feparated  internally  by  divifions  at  uncertain 
diftances.  There  are  about  fifty  fpecies  included  in  this 
genus,  of  which  feveral  are  found  in  our  own  country. 

Species. 

Nautiloides.  Shell  flattilh,  minute,  confluent,  verru- 
cofe,  fpiral,  with  very  thin  femilunar  internal  divifions.  It 
is  found  in  the  feas  about  Norway,  adhering  to  the  Madre- 
pora  prolifera,  is  very  minute,  brownifh,  or  white ; of  an 
uncertain  figure,  fometimes  rather  oblong,  fometimes  more 
orbicular  ; the  divifions  are  parallel,  the  aperture  very 
narrow. 

Semilunum.  The  fhell  of  this  is  regular,  loofe,  glabrous. 
It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  and  Red  feas,  and  fometimes 
it  is  obtained  foffile.  The  fhell  is  fcarcely  larger  than 
a grain  of  fand,  white  and  yellowilh  ; the  whorls  are 
prefled  clofe  together  ; the  aperture  is  narrow,  and  com- 
preffed. 

Planorbis.  In  this  fpecies  the  fhell  is  orbicular,  regu- 
lar, flat,  equal.  It  is  found  adhering  to  (hells.  The  fhell 
refembles  a round  fcale,  and  when  broken  horizontally  it 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a fpire  in  minute  concentric 
circles. 

Spirillum.  Shell  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular,  pellucid, 
with  round  gradually  decreafing  whorls.  It  inhabits  the 
ocean,  on  zoophytes,  fertularise,  and  other  marine  fubftances  ; 
it  refembles  the  next,  which  is  a native  of  this  country,  but 
is  much  lefs  than  it. 

* Spirorbis.  Shell  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular,  the  whorls 
(lightly  caniculate  above  and  inwardly,  and  growing  gra- 
dually lefs  towards  the  centre.  It  inhabits  moft  feas,  ad- 
hering to  fuci  and  zoophytes.  There  is  a variety  ; the 
fhell  is  white,  without  polifli,  not  complicated,  but  difpofed 
fingly  on  the  fubttance  to  which  it  is  attached  ; the  aperture 
is  circular. 


*Triquetra.  The  fhell  of  this  is  creeping,  flexuous, 
triangular.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  adhering  to  marine  fub- 
ftances, ftones,  and  the  bottoms  of  (hips  ; is  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long.  The  fhell  is  white,  pellucid,  irregu- 
larly twifted,  carinate  on  the  back,  fometimes  denticulate, 
with  a narrow  circular  aperture. 

* Intricata.  Shell  filiform,  rough,  round,  intricately 
twifted.  It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian  feas,  and 
often  on  our  own  coafts,  upon  (hells.  The  fhell  is  of  a 
greenifh-white,  a little  rugged  and  coarfe. 

Filograna.  Shell  capillary,  fafciculate,  in  branched 
complications,  and  cancellate.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; is  four  inches  long,  and  forms  a beautiful  kind  of 
network. 

Granulata.  The  fhell  of  this  is  round,  fpiral,  glo- 
merate, with  elevated  ribs  on  the  upper  fide.  It  inhabits 
the  North  feas,  in  large  maffes,  adhering  to  ftones,  (hells, 
&c.  The  fhell  is  white,  and  the  fize  of  a coriander 
feed. 

* Contortuplicata.  The  fhell  is  angular,  rugged,  and 
irregularly  entwined.  It  is  found  in  the  European  and  Ame- 
rican feas,  and  on  our  own  coafts  ; is  from  three  to  four  inches 
long  ; and  fometimes  it  is  as  large  as  a goofe-quill ; the  fhell 
is  white,  cinereous,  or  yellowifh-brown  ; within  it  is  fmooth, 
tranfverfely  ftriate. 

Glomerata.  The  fhell  of  this  fpecies  is  round,  glo- 
merate, with  decuffate  wrinkles.  It  inhabits  the  European 
and  Atlantic  feas,  in  large  maffes.  The  fhell  is  white,  grey, 
or  brownifh  ; within  it  is  fmooth. 

Lumbricalis.  The  fhell  of  this  is  round,  flexuous,  with 
a fpiral  acute  tip.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
which  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  feas,  in  large 
maffes.  The  fhell  is  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  tranf- 
verfely ribbed  and  longitudinally  wrinkled. 

Polythalamia.  The  fhell  of  this  is  likewife  round, 
diaphanous,  fmooth,  ftraightifh,  with  numerous  internal  di- 
vifions. It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas, 
under  the  fand.  The  fhell  is  outwardly  white,  tranfverfely 
wrinkled,  and  annulate  ; the  infide  is  feparated  by  imperfo- 
rated convex  and  concave  divifions,  making  it  appear  as  if 
it  confifted  of  numerous  united  tubes. 

Arenaria.  Shell  jointed,  entire,  diftinft,  flattifh  be- 
neath. It  is  found  in  India,  and  divers  parts  of  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  It  is  probably  a teredo,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  The  fhell  is  white,  with  pale  brown  undulate  rays, 
or  whitifh  ; the  outfide  cancellate,  within  it  is  fmooth  ; fpi- 
rally  twifted : there  are  about  a hundred  Arise,  which  are 
fometimes  nodulous. 

Anguina.  Shell  roundifh,  fub-fpiral,  with  a longitu- 
dinal jointed  cleft.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean  ; varies 
much  in  figure,  being  fometimes  round  and  fometimes  an- 
gular ; it  is  more  or  lefs  flexuous,  glabrous  or  rough,  with 
the  joints  of  the  cleft  often  obfolete.  There  is  a variety  of 
this  fpecies. 

* V ermicularis.  Shell  round,  tapering,  curved,  wrinkled. 
It  inhabits  the  European  feas,  and  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  The  fhell  is  whitifh,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point ; 
the  inhabitant  is  of  a bright  fcarlet,  with  elegantly  feathered 
tentacula,  from  the  middle  of  which  arifes  a trumpet-fhaped 
tube,  and  a leffer  Ample  one. 

Penis.  The  fhell  of  this  is  round,  ftraig’nt,  taper,  with 
a dilated  radiate  larger  extremity ; the  difk  is  covered  with 
cylindrical  pores.  This  is  denominated  the  watering-pot. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  fhell  is  white 
or  cinereous,  with  a faint  (hade  of  red ; fmoothifh,  tapering, 
and  open  at  the  fmall  end  ; the  dilated  margin  at  the  larger 
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end  terminating  in  numerous  fmall  tubes  ; the  difk  is  convex, 
and  covered  with  round  perforations,  with  a longitudinal 
one  in  the  middle. 

Echinata.  Shell  roundifh,  flexuous,  rofy,  with  nume- 
rous rows  of  prickles,  obtufe  at  the  end.  It  is  the  fize  of 
a crow’s  quill ; the  aperture  is  margined. 

Ocrea.  The  Ihell  of  this  is  roundilh,  llriate,  brown. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  ufually  affixed  to  corals. 

Protensa.  Shell  polifhed,  fmoothifh,  with  annulate 
plaits*  a little  tapering  towards  the  end.  It  is  found  in  the 
Indian  and  American  feas,  and  is  the  fize  of  a quill.  The 
fhell  is  ivory,  whitilh  or  blueifh,  either  Ifraight  or  partly 
bent. 

Decussata.  Shell  round,  with  decufTate  ftriae,  (lightly 
wrinkled,  flexuous,  red,  within  fmooth  and  white. 

Proboscidea.  The  (hell  is  fmooth  and  white  ; the 
broader  part  is  ftraight  and  tranfverfely  plaited.  The  fhell 
is  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  white,  or  of  a dufky 
brown. 

Afra.  Shell  fub-ftriate,  yell owifh -brown,  round,  twifted 
into  three  whorls,  with  a central  tip.  It  is  found  about  the 
coalts  of  the  ifland  of  Goree. 

Cereolus.  Shell  round,  fmooth,  yeliowifh,,  many 
times  twifted.  It  inhabits  America.  The  fhell  is  lonsr  and 
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narrow. 

Cornucopia.  Shell  conic,  fpirally  twifted,  yeliowifh, 
with  brown  bands  ; the  middle  is  round  and  twifted  ; the 
aperture  is  orbicular.  The  (hell,  as  to  its  form,  is  obtufe  at 
the  tip. 

Goreensis.  The  fhell  is  round,  eancellate,  yellow, 
within  horny.  It  is  found  at  Goree,  iixed  to  teftaceous 
fubftances  and  wood  ; is  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  with 
elevated  ftriae ; the  longitudinal  ones  are  crowded. 

Intestinalis.  Shell  triangular,  twifted,  fragile,  tuber- 
culate,  with  hollow  dots.  This  is  found  on  the  African 
coaft.  The  (hell  is  whitilh,  Angularly  twifted,  fub-umbili- 
cate,  within  glabrous. 

Infundibulum.  The  (hell  is  round,  white,  tranfverfely 
ftriate,  and  thrice  twifted  ; the  firft  bend  appearing  as  if 
compofed  of  five  funnels  placed  on  each  other. 

Pyramidalis.  Shell  cinereous,  above  convex,  beneath 
flat,  pyramidal,  hence  its  fpecific  name,  and  it  is  many  times 
twifted,  the  bends  decreasing  inwardly.  It  is  found  in  the 
Indian  fea,  adhering  to  teftaceous  fubftances  about  an  inch 
long,  open  at  the  narrower  end  ; fometimes  it  is  (traightifh, 
or  a little  bent. 

Denticulata.  The  (hell  of  this  is  white,  round,  fubu- 
late,  ftraight,  toothed  at  the  fides,  with  a longitudinal  gla- 
brous rib  in  the  middle  ; the  tip  is  a little  incurved  and  gla- 
brous. It  is  found  adhering  to  the  Lepas  tintinnabulum,  and 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Melitensis.  Shell  roundifh,  twifted,  umbilicate,  with 
decuflate  ftriae,  and  longitudinal  nodulous  ribs,  within 
fmooth,  with  numerous  divifions.  It  is  found  foflile  in 
Malta.  The  two  firft  bends  are  placed  on  each  other. 

Norwegica.  The  fhell  of  this  is  round,  fmooth,  in- 
curved, with  a nearly  obfolete  undulate  bafe  : the  mouth  is 
obliquely  truncate.  It  is  found,  as  its  fpecific  name  de- 
notes, in  Norway. 

Porrecta.  Shell  round,  fmooth,  poliftted,  afcending 
iri  a flexuous  manner  from  the  fpiral  bafe.  It  inhabits  the 
North  feas.  The  fhell  refembles  the  S.  fpirillum,  but  is 
whiter,  pellucid,  and  not  rugged  ; the  inhabitant  is  fhort, 
with  a red  back  and  paler  fides. 

Vitrea.  The  fhell  is  round,  regular,  fpiral,  orbicular, 
pellucid,  fhining,  wrinkled,  with  a thickened  aperture.  This 
1 1 


fpecies  is  found  in  the  Greenland  feas,  on  fertularise, 
fuci,  ftones,  and  divers  marine  fubftances.  It  refembles 
the  S.  glomerata  ; the  (hell  is  thick,  umbilicate,  not  a 
line  in  diameter,  and  fometimes  it  is  of  a reddi(h  colour. 

Cancellata.  Shell  fpiral,  glomerate,  with  three 
grooves,  the  lower  groove  interrupted  by  tranfverfe  lines. 
It  inhabits  the  Greenland  feas,  and  refembles  the  S. 
granulata.  Shell  white,  grey  or  greenifh,  the  aperture  is 
two-toothed. 

Stellaris.  Shell  fub-orbicular,  umbilicate,  convex, 
radiate  with  wrinkles.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the  Greenland 
feas,  on  fertulariae  and  ftones.  The  (hell  is  fcarcely  larger 
than  a needle,  violet,  reddifh -brown,  or  yeliowifh  radiate 
with  white  ; beneath  it  is  flat,  with  a Angle  whorl  or  bend  ; 
the  aperture  is  very  minute. 

Gigantea.  The  fhell  of  this  is  fomewhat  triangular, 
with  a little  bend,  gradually  tapering,  violet,  within 
fmooth,  pale  yellow,  the  aperture  is  white,  with  undulate 
ftriae,  and  armed  with  a conic  tooth.  It  inhabits  Africa 
and  America,  attached  to  rocks  and  corals.  The  fhell  is  fix 
inches  high,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  The  inha- 
bitant is  whitilh. 

Cinerea.  The  fliell  is  filiform,  glabrous,  conglomerate, 
perforated.  It  inhabits  the  fhores  of  Maffilia ; it  is  gla- 
brous, of  a greyifh-white,  and  flexuous. 

* Sulcata.  Shell  with  two  whorls,  deeply  and  fpirally 
grooved.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Pembrokefhire,  on  the 
roots  of  the  Fucus  digitatus.  It  is  a minute  fhell,  of  a 
greenifh  colour. 

* Ovalis.  Shell  fub-oval,  imperforated.  It  is  found  at 
Tenby.  The  (hell  has  two  bends,  which  form  an  oval;  it 
is  never  perforated,  and  is  minute. 

* Reflexa.  The  fhell  is  regular,  rounded,  with  a re- 
fledled  margin  at  the  aperture.  This  is  found  on  the 
Pembrokefhire  fands.  It  is  minute ; fhell  gloffy,  white, 
perforated  ; the  aperture  is  above  the  plane  of  the  fpire. 

* Cornea.  The  (hell  is  regular,  rounded,  and  pellucid, 
with  three  whorls.  This  alfo  is  an  inhabitant  on  the  Pem- 
brokefhire coaft.  It  is  brown  and  horny. 

* Bicornis.  Shell  femilunar,  ventricofe,  white,  opaque, 

gloffy.  It  is  found  at  Sandwich  and  Reculver,  and  is 
minute.  , 

* Perforata.  Shell  femilunar, perforated, white, opaque, 
gloffy.  It  inhabits  Sandwich,  as  do  all  thofe  that  will  be 
hereafter  deferibed.  This  is,  however,  as  well  as  the  next, 
very  rare  and  minute. 

* Lactea.  The  fhell  is  ovate,  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid, 
with  milky  veins. 

* Lagena.  Shell  rounded,  ftriate,  grooved,  with  a 
narrow  neck.  This  is  deferibed,  as  are  all  thofe  which 
are  found  in  this  country,  in  Adams’s  work  on  the  Micro- 
fcope.  The  fliell  of  this  is  exactly  (haped  like  an  oil-flafk, 
and  is  whitilh. 

* Retorta.  Shell  rounded,  margined,  with  a (lender  re- 
curved neck.  The  fhell  is  white,  opaque,  fhaped  fomething 
like  the  retort  ufed  by  chemifts. 

Incurvata.  The  fhell  is  ftraight,  with  three  clofe 
whorls  at  the  fmaller  end.  The  fliell  is  white  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  refembles,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  Nautilus  femi- 
lituus. 

SERPYLLUM,  in  Botany,  fometimes  written  Serpillum , 
fo  called  from  its  humble  creeping  mode  of  growth.  See 
Thymus.  * 

SEROUEUX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Bour- 
bonne. 
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SERRA,  Paolo,  in  Biography , author  of  an  elaborate 
treatife  on  folmifation,  publilhed  at  Rome  in  1768,  fmall 
folio,  entitled  “ Introduzione  Armonica  Sopra  la  nuova  fe- 
rie  de’  Suoni  modulati  oggidi,  e modo  di  rettamente,  e piu 
facilmente  intuonarla or,  “ Harmonical  Introduction  to  a 
new  feries  of  modulated  founds,  and  a method  for  accu- 
rately, and  with  greater  facility,  learning  to  name  and  pro- 
duce them  with  the  voice.” 

The  author  begins,  cap.  1,  with  the  origin  of  mufic,  its 
utility,  and  the  different  modes  of  naming  the  notes  in  Ting- 
ing. After  endeavouring  to  rob  Guido  of  the  invention  of 
the  hexachords  and  folmifation,  and  condemning  its  ufe,  he 
propofes  a new  method  of  naming  the  notes  in  learning  to 
ling  ; aligning  a fpecific  name  to  every  found  in  the  icale 
ending  with  the  vowels  A,  E,  I ; as  ca  for  a flat  note,  ce  for 
a natural  note,  and  ci  for  a (harp  note  ; beginning  each 
found  with  the  letters  now  in  ufe  in  the  Septenary,  by 
which  means  the  ftudent  is  difembarraffed  from  all  mutations, 
and  every  found  in  the  fcale  has  a fpecific  and  invariable  name 
appropriated  to  it. 
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This  method  had  the  approbation  of  feveral  of  the  bell 
mailers  in  Rome,  who  have  figned  a certificate  of  its  effedl 
upon  the  ftudies  of  a young  finger  of  the  name  of  Bene- 
detti,  who  was  rendered  capable  by  it,  in  lefs  than  a year, 
of  finging  at  fight  any  vocal  mufic  that  was  put  before  him, 
even  without  accompaniment.  Benedetti  has  fince  fung 
the  firft  man’s  part  in  the  operas  of  feveral  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy  ; and,  perhaps,  his  genius  may  be  fuch,  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  done  the  fame  by  any  other 
method,  with  equal  ftudy  and  pradtice.  Inllrumental  per- 
formers, at  prefent,  are  not  plagued  with  the  ancient  names 
of  the  notes  and  mutations,  but  learn  them  by  the  fimple 
letters  of  the  alphabet ; and  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  one 
that  has  been  able  to  play  at  fight  in  a year’s  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  alphabetic  names  of  the  notes  feem 
the  moll  fimple  and  ufeful  for  every  purpofe  but  that  of  ex- 
ercifing  the  voice,  which  is  belt  done  by  the  vowels  ; and  it 
may  be  faid,  that  to  fyllabize  in  quick  paffages  is  little  more 
than  to  fpeak,  but  to  vocalize  is  to  ling.  However,  we 
were  told  by  a fcholar  of  the  famous  Durante,  that  while 
he  was  in  the  confervatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  when 
the  boys  ufed  to  be  tormenting  themfelves  about  the  muta- 
tions, and  the  names  of  notes  in  tranfpofed  keys,  with 
double  flats  and  lharps,  Durante  cried  out,  “ Quelle  note 
intonatele,  chiamatele  poi  anche  diavole  fe  volete,  ma  into- 
natele.”  Meaning,  that  if  they  did  but  hit  the  intervals 
right,  and  in  tune,  he  did  not  care  what  they  were  called. 
And,  perhaps,  what  Pope  fays  of  different  forms  of  go- 
vernment, may  be  more  jultly  applied  to  thefe  feveral  methods 
of  finging. 

“ Whate’er  is  bell  adminiller’d  is  belt.” 

As,  in  the  ufe  of  any  of  them,  whoever  has  the  belt  mailer, 


and  feconds  his  inllrudlions  with  the  greatell  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  indultry,  will  be  the  moll  likely  to  fucceed. 
And  when  we  recoiled!  the  great  abilities  and  enchanting 
powers  of  many  fingers  of  pall  times,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  articulate  every  note  of  their  folfeggi  in  the  moll 
rapid  movements,  we  may  apply  to  the  new  fyllems  what 
M.  Roufleau  faid  with  refpedl  to  his  own  : “ That  the 
public  has  done  very  wifely  to  rejedl  them,  and  to  fend  their 
authors  to  the  land  of  vain  fpeculations.”  For  innovators 
will  always  find,  that  a bad  method,  already  known,  will  be 
preferred  to  a good  method  that  is  to  learn. 

Serra,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  fo  called  in  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  after  a Spanilh  botanill  of  the  fame  name, 
wrho  has  lludied  the  plants  of  Minorca.  De  Theis. 

Serra,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Corte.  The  canton  contains  2171  inhabitants. 

Serra,  a town  of  Corfica ; 1 1 miles  S.S.W.  of  Cer- 
vione. 

Serra  de  Azenhao,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; 
4 miles  N.  of  Monfort. 

Serra  d’Alcoba,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  between  Vifeu  and  Bragan5a  Nova. 

Serra  de  Bouzeno,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; 
4 miles  S.  of  Portalegre. 

Serra  de  Culdeirao,  mountains  of  Portugal,  between 
Algarva  and  Alentejo. 

Serra  da  EJlr'tca,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Braganza. 

Serra  Falperra,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Tras  los  Montes  ; 
15  miles  W.  of  Mirandela. 

Serra  de  Maram,  a mountain  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tras  los  Montes  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Chaves. 

Serra  de  Monchique,  mountains  of  Portugal,  between 
Alentejo  and  Algarva. 

Serra  de  Momil,  mountains  of  Portugal,  between  Miran- 
dela and  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

Serra  de  Querera,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Guinea, 
on  the  river  Camarones. 

Serra  de  Reboardaos,  mountains  of  Portugal,  fouth  of 
Braganza,  in  Tras  los  Montes. 

Serra  de  St.  Miguel,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tagus ; 15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caf- 
tello  de  Vide. 

Serra  de  Salvador,  mountains  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; 
8 miles  E.  of  Arronches. 

Serra  Pifcis,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  many  au- 
thors to  th epri/lis,  or  faiu-fi/h. 

Serra  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  a fpecies  of  the 
baliltes,  called  by  the  generality  of  writers  fcolopax.  It  is 
diftinguifhed  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of  the  baiiiles,  with 
two  fpines  in  the  place  of  the  belly-fins,  and  one  behind  the 
anus.  See  Trumpet -jijh. 

SERRAE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia,  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbifhop ; 36  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Saloniki. 

SERRAIN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Mecca.  N.  lat.  210  5'. 

SERRANA,  or  Pearl  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Carib- 
bean fea,  fo  called  from  Serrana,  the  commander  of  a Spanilh 
veflel  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  fhipwrecked  on 
the  coafl.  N.  lat.  140  5',  W.  long.  78°5o'. 

SERRANILLA  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  Hands  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  N.  lat.  160  to'.  W.  long.  8o°  iof. 

SERRAPETRONA,  a town  of  Italy  | 7 miles  S.W. 
©f  Ancona. 
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SER  RATA,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors to  the  plant  which  the  Gauls,  according  to  Pliny,  had 
named  betonica , and  which  the  Greeks  called  cejlrum-pfuchro- 
trophon  and priorites.  This  was  evidently  the  fame  plant  with 
our  ferratula,  or  faw-wort ; but  befides  this  there  was  an- 
other plant  called  by  this  name,  and  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  the  chamxdrys  or  germander  of  the  Greeks. 

Diofcorides  fays  nothing  of  the  chamxdrys,  but  that  its 
leaves  were  fmall.  And  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the 
world  fhould  take  the  idea  of  a faw  from  the  leaves  of  the 
ferratula  than  from  thofe  of  this  plant,  they  being  much 
lefs  nicely  denticulated  than  thofe.  So  that  thofe  who  have 
been  influenced  by  Pliny,  to  fuppofe  the  germander  and  fer- 
rata  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  fame  plant,  are  in  the  wrong, 
though  they  have  the  countenance  of  this  fo  generally  re- 
puted authentic  author  for  it. 

SERRATE  Flies,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by 
authors  to  certain  flies,  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  kinds 
by  their  having  a weapon  refembling  a double  faw,  placed 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ; this  ferves  feveral  fpecies 
of  them  to  make  holes  in  the  branches  of  trees,  in  which 
they  depoiit  their  eggs  ; but  there  are  fome  of  them  which 
do  not  feem  to  make  any  ufe  of  this  curious  inftrument, 
though  they  have  it.  See  RosE-jF/y. 

The  fly  of  this  kind  that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  goofeberry- 
bufh,  depofits  them  only  on  the  furface  of  the  middle  rib  of 
the  leaf ; and  the  ofier-fly,  which  is  one  of  this  genus,  pro- 
duced from  a baftard  caterpillar  of  theofier,  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  intermediate  furface  of  the  leaves  between  the  ribs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  ufe  made  of  this  curious  inftru- 
ment in  the  depofiting  of  thefe  eggs,  fince  they  are  only  laid 
in  rows  upon  the  leaves,  and  fixed  to  them  by  means  of  a 
vifcous  fluid  which  covers  them.  It  is  a very  remarkable 
property  in  the  eggs  of  this  genus  of  flies,  that  they  grow 
much  larger  after  they  are  laid.  This  is  obfervable  in  the 
eggs  of  the  common  rofe  fly,  which  are  at  firft  buried  in  the 
wood,  and  by  their  growth  force  out  the  furface  into  tumours 
of  an  oval  figure ; but  in  thofe  of  the  ofier-fly  it  is  mod 
beautifully  feen,  and  the  whole  growth  of  the  foetus  in 
them  is  clearly  feen,  on  examining  them  at  different  times  of 
their  growth,  which  may  be  eafily  done  without  difturbing 
them,  as  they  lie  naked  on  the  furface  of  the  leaf. 

There  feems  a plain  proof  that  the  egg  receives  fome  fort 
of  benefit,  and  that  a very  effential  one  to  its  prefervation, 
from  the  juices  of  the  plant  on  which  it  is  depofited,  fince, 
if  thofe  leaves  be  pulled  off  from  the  plant,  and  left  to  dry, 
the  eggs  always  dry  up  with  them,  and  perifh  ; whereas,  if 
the  ends  of  thefe  leaves  be  put  into  water,  and  the  leaf  be 
by  that  means  preferved  frefh  and  juicy,  the  creature  hatches 
from  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  left  upon  the  tree.  Reaumur’s 
Hift.  Inf.  vol.  ix.  p.  164. 

SERRATED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

SER  RATI,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Coinage,  a name  anciently 
given  to  Syrian,  Roman  conlular,  and  fome  few  other 
coins,  which  were  ornamented  by  cutting  out  regular 
notches  on  the  edges.  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  Germans  pre- 
ferred thefe  to  other  Roman  coins.  But  the  old  forgers  imi- 
tated this  kind  of  incifion,  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
forgery,  by  fttewing  the  infide  of  the  metal. 

SERRATULA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  the  early 
writers  on  plants,  from  the  fine  ferratures  of  the  leaves,  in 
the  original  fpecies,  which  ftands  firft  on  our  lift — Bauh. 
Pin.  235.  Linn.  Gen.  408.  Schreb.  542.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1638.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  845. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  2.  148.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4. 
472.  Dill.  Giff.  t.  8.  Juff.  174.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  666.  f.  x.  Gaertn.  t.  162? — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenjia 
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Polygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  capitate,  Linn.  Ci- 
narocephala.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical, 
clofely  imbricated,  with  numerous,  lanceolate,  eredft,  un- 
armed fcales.  Cor.  compound,  tubular,  uniform.  Florets 
numerous,  equal,  all  perfett,  of  one  petal,  funnel- (haped ; 
the  tube  inflexed  ; limb  tumid,  five-cleft.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindri- 
cal tube.  PJl.  Germen  obovate  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigmas  two,  oblong,  revolute. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  folitary, 
obovate.  Down  feffile,  toothed  or  feathery.  Recept . 

chaffy  or  hairy. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy  or  hairy.  Calyx  imbricated, 
cylindrical,  unarmed.  Seed-down  feathery  or  toothed. 

Obf.  Carduus  and  Cnicus  are  diftinguilhed  from  this  ge- 
nus by  their  more  fwelling,  or  nearly  globofe,  calyx,  with 
fpinous  fcales.  We  know  not  what  Gxrtner  has  procured 
for  the  Carduus  cyanoides,  which  he  reprefents  with  unarmed 
fcales,  and  therefore  properly  refers  to  Serratula  ; but  the 
true  Linnxan  plant  has  fpinous  fcales.  This  learned  author 
would  remove  to  the  prefent  genus  a number  of  fpecies  from 
Cnicus,  Carduus,  and  Centaurea,  of  which  he  names  but  two, 
Cnicus  centauroides,  and  Centaurea  Rhaponticum,  certainly 
very  remarkable  plants,  and  ftridlly  akin,  but  in  our  opinion 
they  anfwer  very  imperfectly  to  the  idea  of  a Serratula . 
We  content  ourfelves  with  following  Willdenow  in  the  main, 
though  well  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  fome  of  the  fpecies, 
too  prone  to  approach  Carduus  in  their  calyx,  or  Centaurea 
occafionally  in  their  marginal  florets.  We  perfift,  however, 
in  excluding  S.  arvenfis,  which  is,  in  character  and  habit,  a 
moft  evident  and  certain  Carduus,  or  rather  Cnicus,  as  Mr. 
Curtis  long  ago  demonftrated.  Willdenow  could  fcarcely 
have  been  acquainted  with  this  common  fpecies,  for  he  marks 
it  as  biennial,  though  no  weed  is  more  notorious  for  its 
deeply  creeping,  almoft  iudeftruftible,  roots.  See  FI. 
Brit.  851,  and  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  6.  t.  57. — Two  genera, 
with  a naked  receptacle,  and  other  differences  of  character, 
are  properly  feparated  by  Schreber,  Willdenow,.  and  others, 
from  Serratula.  See  Liatris  and  Vernonia. 

1.  S.  tinEtoria.  Common  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1144.  Willd.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  FI.  Dan. 
t.  281.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  38.  (Serratula;  Ger.  Em.  713. 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  295.  Camer.  Epit.  682.) — Leaves 
fharply  ferrated,  fomewhat  ciliated,  more  or  lefs  pinnatifid 
at  the  lower  part.  Corymb  level-topped.  Florets  uniform. 
Seed-down  fringed. — Native  of  groves  and  bulhy  places, 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; though  the  Abbe  Seftini 
told  Dr.  Sibthorp  he  had  gathered  this  plant  near  Conftan- 
tinople.  It  is  perennial,  with  a brown  woody  root,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  Jlem  is  upright,  ftraight, 
ftiff,  leafy,  angular,  reddifti,  about  two  feet  high,  not  much 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  of  a deep  fhining 
green,  with  elegant,  (harp,  hair-pointed  teeth  ; the  radical 
ones  {talked,  undivided  ; the  reft  lyrate,  or  varioufly  pinna- 
tifid. Flowers  corymbofe.  Calyx  purplifh -brown,  now  and 
then  downy.  Corolla  crimfon,  occafionally  white.  This 
herb  ferves  in  Sweden  to  give  a yellow  colour  to  coarfe 
woollen  cloth. 

2.  S .coronata.  Siberian  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 144. 

Ait.  n.  2.  (S.  praealta  centauroides  montana  italica  ; Bocc. 

Muf.  45.  t.  37  ? Carduus  n.  41  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  49. 
t.  20.) — Leaves  (harply  ferrated,  fomewhat  ciliated,  deeply 
pinnatifid.  Corymb  level-topped.  Florets  of  the  circum- 
ference female,  longer  than  the  reft. — Native  of  moft  parts 
of  Siberia,  flowering  in  the  end  of  June.  If  Boccone’s 
fynonym  be  right,  the  plant  grows  alfo  on  mountains  in 
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Italy.  Gmelin  fays  it  is  ufed  in  the  former  country  for 
dyeing  yellow,  birch-leaves  being  fuperadded.  This  fpecies 
is  thrice  as  large  as  the  tinBoria ; the  leaves  always  deeply 
pinnatifid  ; the flowers  much  larger,  furnifhed  with  radiating 
marginal  florets,  which,  though  deltitute  of  flamens , pro- 
duce feed. 

3.  S.  quinquefolia . Five-leaved  Saw-wort.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Ait.  n.  3. — Leaves  ferrated,  deeply  pinnatifid,  five  or  feven- 
lobed.  Flowers  fimply  corymbofe.  Inner  fcales  of  the 
calyx  elongated  and  coloured. — Native  of  the  north  of  Per- 
fia.  Introduced  into  the  gardens  of  England  by  Mr.  Bulh, 
in  1804.  A hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
Very  like  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  have  only  two  or  three  pair 
of  lobes ; the  calyx  is  rather  fmaller,  and  not  downy,  its 
long  coloured  inner  fcales  refembling  a radiant  corolla. 
Florets  uniform.  IVilld enow.  The  fpecific  name  is  excep- 
tionable, for,  by  this  author’s  own  account,  the  leaves  are 
only  pinnatifid. 

4.  S.  humilis.  Humble  Saw-wort.  Desfont.  Atlant. 
v.  2.  244.  t.  220.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Jacea  fupina,  carlinas 
capitulo  acaule,  tota  incana  ; Bocc.  Muf.  146  ? J.  incana 
chamasleonis  capitulo;  ibid.  t.  109?) — Leaves  pinnatifid, 
with  oblong  entire  fegments  ; downy  beneath.  Flower  fo- 
litary.  Calyx  hoary,  with  fpreading-pointed  fcales, — Na- 
tive of  Sicily  and  Barbary,  flowering  in  fummer.  An  ele- 
gant little  perennial  plant,  with  feveral  fpreading  radi- 
cal leaves , either  fimply  or  interruptedly,  but  always 
very  deeply,  pinnatifid  ; fmooth  above.  Flower  rofe-co- 
loured.  Its flalk  appears  to  vary  in  length,  being  fometimes 
nearly  wanting. 

5.  S.  mollis.  Soft-leaved  Saw-wort.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1. 
62.  t.  90.  f.  1.  Willd.  n.  5. — Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  ob- 
long, obtufe,  entire  fegments ; downy  beneath.  Flower 
folitary.  Calyx  downy,  with  ereft  fcales. — Native  of  hills 
in  Spain,  flowering  in  June.  Cavanilles  fays  the  root  is  an- 
nual, but  Willdenow  thought  it  feemed  perennial.  The 
latter,  who  had  feen  dried  fpecimens  of  this  and  the  laft, 
was  perfuaded  of  their  being  diftinft,  and,  befides  the  cha- 
radters  given  above,  he  remarks  that  the  feed-down  of  the 
prefent  fpecies  is  moft  feathery. 

6.  S.  pygmaa.  Dwarf  Linear  Saw-wort.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
v.  5.  20.  t.  440.  Willd.  n.6.  (Cnicus  pygmasus ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1156.) — Leaves  nearly  linear,  revolute,  loofely 
hairy.  Stem  leafy,  hairy,  fingle-flowered.  Calyx-fcales 
ovato-lanceolate,  eredt — Found  by  Jacquin  on  the  celebrated 
Auftrian  mountain  called  Schneelerg,  in  1761.  Clufius  ap- 
pears to  have  gathered  the  fame  in  Hungary,  and  Scopoli  in 
Carniola.  The  perennial  root,  furnilhed  with  long  black 
fibres,  is  crowned  with  a tuft  of  numerous  fpreading  leaves , 
each  two  or  three  inches  long,  not  half  an  inch  wide,  green 
on  both  fides,  though  clothed  with  loofe  fcattered  white 
hairs ; their  margin  either  entire,  or  diftantly  toothed. 
Similar,  though  rather  fhorter,  leaves  clothe  the  fimple  flem, 
which  is  from  two  to  five  inches  high,  hollow,  hairy, 
bearing  one  upright  purplifh  flower,  with  prominent 
violet  anthers.  The  fcales  of  the  calyx  are  broad,  flat, 
purplilh  and  downy.  This  is  one  of  the  rareft  alpine 
plants,  nearly  related  to  the  following,  but  certainly 
diftinft. 

7.  S.  alpina.  Alpine  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1x45. 
Willd.  n.  7.  FI.  Brit  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  599.  Lightf. 
Scot  448.  t.  19.  (Cirfium  montanum  humile,  cynoglofl'a; 
folio,  polyanthemum  ; Dill.  Elth.  82.  t.  70.) 

6.  S.  difcolor.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Cirfium  n.  179;  Hall, 
Hift.  v.  1.  77.  t.  6.  C.  n.  52  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  67.  t.  26, 
Herb.  Linn,  from  the  author.  Carduus  mollis,  foliis  la- 
pathi ; Ger  Em.  1 184. ) 
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Leaves  cottony  and  white  beneath,  toothed,  pointed,, 
ovato-lanceolate,  undivided  ; the  radical  ones  fomewhat  ovate 
or  heart-lhaped.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Calyx  clothed  with 
foft  hairs. — Native  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  Europe, 
particularly  Siberia,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  fynonyms  here  cited  belong  to  one  fpecies,  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  mark  the  limits  of  even  its  varieties.  The  root  is  pe- 
rennial, tough,  and  woody.  Stem  from  three  to  twelve 
inches,  or  more,  in  height,  fimple,  leafy,  ftriated,  cottony, 
crowned  with  a level-topped  tuft  of  elegant  flowers,  on 
ftalks  of  various  lengths.  Calyx  of  many  foft,  brown, 
hairy  fcales.  Florets  pink,  with  blue  or  violet  anthers. 
The  leaves  are  excellively  variable  in  fhape,  from  lanceolate 
to  broadly  heart-lhaped  ; their  margin  toothed,  fometimes 
wavy  ; their  footflalks  long  and  llender,  Ihort  and  thick, 
or  altogether  wanting.  The  upper  furface  of  each  leaf 
is  green,  fmooth,  and  nearly  or  quite  naked  ; the  under 
covered  with  denfe,  white,  cottony  down.  The  nar- 
roweft-leaved  fpecimens  grow  in  rich  ground,  among!!  other 
plants. 

8.  S.  anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Saw-wort.  Willd. 

n.  9.  (S.  alpina  S,  anguftifolia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1145.  Cir- 

fium n.  59  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  78.  t.  33.  Herb.  Linn,  from 
the  author.) — Leaves  linear,  revolute,  entire  ; rather  hairy 
beneath.  Flowers  fomewhat  racemofe.  Brafteas  awl- 
Ihaped. — Gathered  by  Steller,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
eaitern  part  of  Siberia.  A much  more  (lender  plant  than 
any  variety  of  the  preceding.  The  flem  is  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  high,  ereft,  (lender,  hollow,  ftriated, 
purplifh,  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  fcattered,  hardly  a line 
broad,  quite  entire,  paler,  and  a little  hairy,  but  not 
cpttony,  beneath.  Flowers  few,  on  long,  fimple,  diftant, 
rather  racemofe  than  corymbofe,  ftalks.  Scales  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  pointed,  purplifti  or  brown,  hairy  within. 

9.  S.  falicifolia.  Willow-leaved  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  1145.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  5.  (Cirfium  n.  53; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  69.  t.  27.) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  en- 
tire ; white  and  cottony  beneath.  Corymb  compound, 
leafy.  Scales  of  the  calyx  elliptical,  ribbed,  downy. — 
Native  of  Siberia,  in  dry  open  rocky  places,  where  it  flowers 
towards  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Jofeph  Bu(h  is  faid  to  have 
brought  this  fpecies  into  the  Engliftt  gardens  in  1796.  It 
is  an  elegant  hardy  perennial,  diftingui(hed  by  the  fnowy 
whitenefs  of  the  backs  of  its  leaves,  whofe  edges  are 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  revolute  ; their  bafe  tapering  down  into 
a bordered  footflalk.  The  flowers  rather  more  refemble 
thofe  of  S.  tinBoria  than  of  alpina,  but  the  calyx  is  (lightly 
cottony. 

10.  S.  indica.  Indian  Saw-wort.  Willd.  n.  11. — “Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  ferrated,  roughifh.  Stem  panicled.  Co- 
rymbs level-topped.” — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Stem 
furrowed,  fmooth,  four  feet  high.  Upper  leaves  entire. 
Corymbs  terminating  the  branches.  Calyx  cylindrical,  with 
lanceolate,  fcariofe,  imbricated  fcales.  Seed-down  chaffy, 
lanceolate,  ciliated.  Receptacle  clothed  with  lanceolate, 
acute,  ferrated,  chaffy  fcales  Willdenow. 

11.  S.  multiflora.  Many  flowered  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PL  1145-  Willd,  n.  12.  (Cirfium  n.  54;  Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2. 
71.  t.  23  ) — Leaves  lanceolate,  rough,  fomewhat  decurrent, 
nearly  entire  ; woolly  beneath.  Stem  repeatedly  corymbofe, 
many-flowered.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  keeled. — 
Gathered  by  Gmelin  111  mountainous  parts  of  Siberia.  Dr. 
Fdcher  has  fent  us  a lefs  luxuriant  fpecimen  from  mount  Cau- 
caius.  The flems  are  faid  to  be  decumbent.  The  leaves  vary 
in  breadth,  and  are  fometimes  revolute  ; the  radical  ones 
coarfely  toothed.  Their  green  upper  furface  is  rough  like  a 
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file ; the  under  clothed  with  loofe  white  cottony  wool. 
Flowers  more  or  lefs  numerous,  corymbofe,  rofe-coloured, 
with  an  elegant,  flender,  purplifn,  ilightly  downy,  calyx. 
Gmelin  himtelf  jullly  fays  that  the  Jowers  in  his  plate 
are  too  large  ; yet  Linnaeus  on  that  account  doubts  the 
certainty  of  his  fynonym,  for  which  there  can  be  no 
reafon. 

12.  S.  cafpicei.  Cafpian  Saw-wort.  “ Pall.  It.  v.  2. 
append,  n.  121.  t.  Z.”  Willd.  n.  13. — “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flelhy.  Stem  corymbofe.” 
— Native  of  the  borders  of  the  Calpian  fea.  Th z feed-down 
is  hairy  and  fringed.  Receptacle  villous.  Willdenow . 

13.  S.  mucronata.  Pointed-fcaied  Saw-wort.  Desfont. 
Atlant.  v.  1.  243.  t.  219  Willd.  n.  14. — Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, nearly  entire,  fmooth.  Stem  with  few  flowers.  Scales 
of  the  calyx  with  recurved  membranous  points. — Found  by 
Desfontaines,  on  hills  in  Barbary  near  Mafcar,  and  on  mount 
Atlas,  flowering  in  the  early  fpring.  Root  perennial. 
Whole  plant  very  fmooth,  near  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire  or  finely  toothed,  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long.  Flowers  from  one  to  three,  rather  large,  pink,  or 
purplilh,  with  an  ovate  fquarrofe  calyx.  Seed-down  and 
hairs  of  the  receptacle  fimple,  flender. 

14.  S.  amara.  Bitter  Saw-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1148. 
Willd.  n.  15.  (Cirfiumn.  55  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  72.  t.  29.) 
— Leaves  lanceolate,  rough-edged,  naked,  fomewhat  decur- 
rent. Flowers  corymbofe.  Scales  of  the  calyx  dilated  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity. — Native  of  dry  open  fields  in  Si- 
beria, on  a l'aline  foil,  abundantly.  Gmelin.  Root  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  perennial,  bitter,  with  a faline  flavour.  Stem 
from  a fpan  to  one  or  two  cubits  high,  fimple  or  branched, 
leafy,  angular,  and  furrowed.  Leaves  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  one  broad,  coriaceous,  tapering  at  each  end,  naked 
and  nearly  fmooth  on  both  fides,  except  the  edges  and  mid- 
rib : the  lower  ones  ltalked,  toothed ; the  upper  generally 
decurrent,  and  entire.  Flowers  feveral,  purple,  the  fize  of 
Centaurea  nigra  or  Jacea,  but  in  the  a I p e it  and  hue  of  their 
calyx  moll  refembling  the  latter,  except  that  the  round  apex 
of  each  fcale,  though  jagged,  is  not  fringed. 

ij  S.  centauroides.  Centaury-like  Saw-wort.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1148.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  6.  (Carduusn.  38; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  44.  t.  17.)— Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid, 
acute,  fmooth,  unarmed.  Stem  branched.  Flowers  folitary. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  partly  pointed  ; the  inner  ones  dilated 
and  membranous. — Native  of  Siberia.  Sent  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  to  Kew,  in  1804.  A hardy  perennial,  flowering  in 
July  and  Augull.  This  has  the  habit  of  feveral  Centaurea , 
but  wants  the  neuter  marginal  florets.  The Jlem  is  a foot  or 
more  in  height,  alternately  branched,  leafy,  angular,  fmooth. 
Leaves  rigid  or  coriaceous,  with  deep,  entire,  decurrent  feg- 
ments.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  top  of  each  branch,  large, 
purple.  Calyx  ovate,  of  many  ovate  acute  fcales,  feveral  of 
the  middlemolt  of  which  bear  a fhort  fpine,  while  the  inner 
ones  are  much  elongated  into  a linear,  membranous-tipped 
appendage.  The  genus  of  this  plant  cannot  but  be  confidered 
as  very  doubtful,  nor  can  we  refer  it  without  fcruple  to  Ser- 
ratula,  or  Centaurea ; perhaps  we  Ihould,  like  Gmelin,  remove 
it  to  Carduus  or  Cnicus,  the  calyx  anfwering  very  nearly  to 
that  of  the  arvenjis. 

16.  S.  japonica.  Japan  Saw-wort.  Thunb.  Jap.  305. 
Willd.  n.  17. — Leaves  pinnatifid,  toothed,  rough  on  both 
fides.  Corymb  compound.  Scales  of  the  calyx  dilated  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  Gathered  by  Thunberg  in  Japan. 
The Jlem  is  a yard  high,  fcarcely  branched,  leafy,  ttrongly 
angular  and  furrowed,  rough  with  minute  hairs.  Leaves 
talked,  fomewhat  lyrate,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Flowers 


numerous,  in  a compound  level-topped  corymb,  rather 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  Serratula  arvenjis.  Calyx-fcales  tipped 
with  an  elegant,  purple,  notched,  membranous  dilatation. 

17.  S.  ciliata.  Fringed  Saw-wort.  Vahl.  Syn.b.  v.  1. 
67.  Willd.  n.  18. — Leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  undivided, 
fringed  with  minute  fpines  ; downy  underneath. — Gathered 
by  Forfkall,  in  gardens  at  the  village  of  Bujuchtari,  near 
Conftantinople.  Willdenow  erroneoufly  makes  this  fpecies 
a native  of  Egypt.  Forlkall  took  it  for  the  Linnaean  S.  ar- 
venjs.  Vahl,  who  had  examined  his  original  Ipecimens,  de- 
fcribes  the  Jem  as  herbaceous,  branched,  ftriated  ; hoary  in 
the  upper  part.  Leaves  feffile,  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  finely  ferrated,  with  fpinous 
teeth ; the  upper  fide  green,  ffiaggy  ; the  under  hoary  and 
downy.  Flowers  fmaller  than  a hazel-nut,  ftalked,  two  or 
three  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  Calyx-fcales  fmooth  ; the 
outermoft  ovate,  keeled  at  the  fummit,  and  pointed ; the 
inner  ones  lanceolate.  Seed-down  feathery.  This  may  poffi- 
bly,  like  the  following,  belong  to  Cnicus. 

18.  S.  fetofa.  Briftly  Saw-wort.  Willd.  n.  19.—- 
“ Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  finely  ferrated,  fringed  with 
brittles,  obtufe,  pointed.  Stem  corymbofe.” — Native  of 
Silefia  ; obferved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seeliger.  Root  bien- 
nial. Stem  furrowed,  fmooth,  corymbofe  and  level-topped. 
Leaves  copious,  alternate,  an  inch  long  (or  broad  ?)  green 
on  both  fides,  fmooth,  undivided,  very  minutely  ferrated,  each 
ferrature  tipped  with  a brillly  point.  Flower  Jalks  hoary. 
Calyx  Ilightly  downy,  with  ovate,  acute,  obfcurely-pointed 
fcales.  Willdenow,  from  whom  we  borrow  this  defcrip- 
tion,  fays  the  plant  is  like  Cnicus  (his  Serratula)  arvenjis, 
except  in  the  form  of  its  leaves , and  fmallnefs  of  the  Jowers . 
If  fo,  it  perhaps  is  likewife  a real  Cnicus , and  perennial ; fee 
our  obfervations  under  the  generic  character. 

Serratula,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  tall, 
hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are  ; the  long-leaved  faw-wort  (S.  noveboracen- 
fis)  ; the  tall  faw-wort  (S.  praealta)  ; the  glaucous-leaved 
faw-wort  (S.  glauca)  ; the  rough-headed  faw-wort  (S. 
fquarrofa)  ; the  ragged-cupped  faw-wort  (S.  fcariofa)  5 and 
the  fpiked  faw-wort  (S.  fpicata). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  all  be  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  Hems  decay,  or  in  the  fpring ; but  the  former  is  the 
better  feafon.  The  old  plants  ffiould  not  be  parted  oftener 
than  every  third  year,  and  then  not  too  fmall. 

They  are  likewife  all  capable  of  being  increafed  by  feeds, 
when  they  can  be  had  good,  which  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  au- 
tumn or  early  fpring,  in  a border  to  the  eaft,  in  flight  drills. 
When  the  plants  are  a few  inches  high,  they  ffiould  be 
pricked  out  in  nurfery-rows  to  remain  till  the  following 
autumn,  and  then  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  afford  ornament  in  the  borders,  clumps,  See.  being 
planted  to  the  middle  or  the  back  parts. 

SERRATUM,  and  Serrulatum,  Folium,  in  Botany , fo 
called  from  ferra , a faw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  imitated  ire 
their  margins.  See  Leaf. 

SERRATUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  different 
mufcles  attached  to  the  ribs,  and  arifing  by  feveral  diftintt 
portions,  fo  as  to  have  a ferrated  edge.  In  French  they  are 
called  dentele. 

Serratus  Anticus,  the  name  under  which  Albinus  de- 
fcribes  the  peftoralis  minor.  It  is  alfo  called  ferratus  mi- 
nor anticus. 

Serratus  Magnus,  (ferratus  major  anticus ; le  grand 
dentele;  fcapulo  coftien,)  a large  mufcle  of  the  ffioulder, 
broad  and  flat,  lying  between  the  fcapula  and  the  cheft,  and 
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extending  from  the  nine  upper  ribs  to  the  bafis  of  the  fca- 
pula.  It  is  irregularly  four-lided,  broader  below  and  in 
front  than  above  and  behind.  It  arifes  from  the  eight  or 
nine  upper  ribs  by  as  many  diftinft  pointed  portions,  which 
are  firlt  tendinous,  then  flefhy.  The  firlt,  which  is  broad, 
very  thick,  fhort,  asd  diftindt  from  the  reft,  arifes  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  firft;  rib,  towards  its  back  part,  from  the 
fecond,  and  from  an  intermediate  aponeurofis.  The  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth,  broad  and  thin,  arife  from  the  external 
furfaces  ©f  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ribs,  in  oblique 
lines  directed  from  above  and  behind,  downwards  and  for- 
wards. The  four  or  five  laft,  narrower  and  increafing  in 
length  downwards,  arife  from  the  upper  edge  and  external 
furface  of  the  correfponding  ribs,  and  are  placed  between 
the  digitations  of  the  obliquus  externus  abdominis.  From 
the  origins  juft  enumerated,  the  fibres  of  the  mufcle  proceed, 
divided,  particularly  below,  into  fafciculi  correfponding  to 
each  digitation,  fep2rated  by  cellular  lines,  and  foon  form- 
ing three  diftindt  portions.  The  fuperior  divifion  is  thick, 
narrow,  and  fhort,  extends  from  the  two  firft  ribs  to  the  fu- 
perior angle  of  the  fcapula,  afcending  a little,  and  covering 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fecond  portion,  to  which  it  is  united. 
The  middle  divifion,  broad  and  thin,  goes  from  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  ribs  to  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula ; , its  fibres  proceed  horizontally  from  before 
backwards,  except  the  inferior  ones,  which  defcend  a little. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  mufcle  paffes  from  the  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  ribs  to  the  inferior  fourth  of  the  bafis  of 
the  fcapula,  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  This  part 
is  thick,  radiated,  broad  in  front,  and  narrow  behind.  The 
fuperior  fibres  of  this  portion  go  nearly  horizontally  from 
before  backwards ; the  inferior  ones  are  diredfed  at  the 
fame  time  from  below  upwards,  and  are  more  oblique  in 
proportion  as  they  are  lower  : they  are  united  towards  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  bone. 

The  external  furface  of  the  ferratus  is  covered,  towards 
its  lower  and  anterior  part,  by  the  fkin,  at  the  lower  and 
pofterior  part  by  the  latifiimus  dorfi.  Above  and  towards 
the  front  it  is  covered  by  the  pedtoral  mufcles,  by  the  axil- 
lary veffels,  and  the  brachial  plexus.  In  the  reft  of  its  ex- 
tent it  is  in  contadt  with  the  fub-fcapularis.  The  external 
furface  covers  the  feven  or  eight  fuperior  ribs,  the  external 
intercoftal  mufcles,  and  behind  a portion  of  the  ferratus 
fuperior  pofticus.  The  upper  edge  of  the  mufcle  is  the 
fhorteft,  extending  from  the  margin  of  the  firft  rib  to  the 
fuperior  angle  of  the  fcapula : the  inferior,  much  longer, 
reaches  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib,  or  about  two  inches 
from  its  cartilage,  obliquely  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fca- 
pula. The  anterior  edge  is  the  longeft,  and  fixed  to  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  eight  or  nine  firft  ribs,  by  the  diftindt 
pointed  ferrae  or  digitated  portions,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  mufcle  has  been  derived : the  pofterior  is  fixed  to  the 
front  edge  of  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  and  of  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  angles  of  the  bone. 

The  adtion  of  the  ferratus  anticus  produces  two  different 
effedts,  according  as  the  fcapula  or  the  ribs  are  the  fixed 
point.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fcapula  being  fixed  by  the  tra- 
pezius, rhomboid  and  levator  mufcles,  it  draws  the  ribs  out- 
wards, elevating  tbofe  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  its  lower  digi- 
tations : in  this  refpedt  it  is  a powerful  agent  of  infpiration, 
concurring  with  the  pedtoral  mufcles.  In  the  fecond  cafe, 
it  carries  the  fcapula  forwards,  antagonizing  the  rhomboid, 
trapezius,  &c.  But  it  moreover  draws  the  inferior  angle 
forwards,  and  confequently  moves  the  upper  and  anterior 
angle  of  the  bone,  forming  the  (houlder,  upwards.  Thus 
the  ferratus  anticus  is  an  important  mufcle  in  fupporting 


burdens  carried  on  the  (boulders.  In  this  cafe  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles  are  put  in  adtion  to  draw  down  the 
ribs,  fix  them,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  efforts 
of  the  ferratus. 

Serratus  Major  Anticus.  See  Serratus  Anticus. 

Serratus  Pojiicus  Inferior , (dentele  pofterieur  inferieur  ; 
lombocoftien,)  is  a broad,  thin,  and  flat  mufcle,  fituated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  extending  from  the  fpinous 
proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  ribs.  It  arifes  from  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  the  two  laft  dorfal  vertebrae,  of  the 
three  firft  lumbar,  and  the  intervening  interfpinal  ligaments, 
by  a broad  aponeurofis,  compofing  one  half  of  the  mufcle, 
commdn  to  it  and  the  latifiimus  dorfi,  compofed  of  parallel 
fibres,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards.  This 
aponeurofis  is  connedted  in  front  to  that  of  the  tranfverfus 
abdominis,  and  by  its  lower  edge  to  the  obliquus  internus. 
The  mufcular  fibres,  paffing  with  the  fame  obliquity  as  thofe 
of  the  aponeurofis,  form  four  fafciculi  or  pointed  ferrated 
portions,  of  which  the  firft  and  broadeft  is  fixed  to  the  lower 
edge,  and  near  the  angle  of  the  fecond  falfe  rib  ; and  the  three 
others,  which  are  fucceffively  fmaller,  are  alfo  attached,  by 
aponeurotic  fibres,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  three  fucceeding 
ribs,  farther  from  the  angle.  The  pofterior  furface  of  this 
mufcle  is  covered  by  the  latifiimus  dorfi.  The,  anterior  fur- 
face covers  the  three  laft  falfe  ribs,  the  external  intercoftal 
mufcles,  the  longifiimus  dorfi  and  facrolumbalis,  and  the 
tranfverfus  abdominis.  The  upper  edge  is  continuous  with 
the  thin  aponeurofis,  which  immediately  covers  the  longifii- 
mus dorfi  and  facrolumbalis. 

By  drawing  downwards  the  lower  ribs,  this  mufcle  affifts 
in  expiration.  It  cannot  produce  any  effedt  on  the  fpine  : 
it  will  confine  the  mufcles  lying  at  the'  fide  of  the  fpine,  and 
thus  has  the  fame  effedt  as  the  ferratus  pofticus  fuperior  and 
the  fafcia  extended  between  them. 

Serratus  Pojiicus  Superior , (dentele  pofterieur  fuperieur ; 
dorfocoftien,)  is  a very  fmall  and  thin  mufcle,  flat  and  four- 
fided,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  It  arifes  from  the 
ligamentum  nuchse,  the  laft  cervical  fpinous  procefs,  and 
the  two  or  three  upper  dorfal  ones,  by  a thin  aponeurofis, 
compofed  of  parallel  fibres,  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards.  The  flefhy  fibres  follow  the  fame  diredtion, 
forming  a thin  ftratum,  which  terminates  in  four  fmall  fafci- 
culi ©r  ferrated  portions,  ending  in  aponeurotic  fibres, 
which  are  inferted  in  the  upper  edges  of  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  angles.  It  is  covered  ex- 
ternally by  the  rhomboideus : and  it  covers  the  fplenius, 
tranfverfalis  colli,  the  vertebral  mufcles,  the  ribs,  and  the 
correfponding  intercoftal  mufcles. 

It  will  have  the  effedt  of  elevating  the  ribs,  and  thereby 
of  enlarging  the  cheft,  or  afiifting  in  infpiration. 

SERRAVALLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Marengo,  on  the  Scrinia  ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Tortona. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sefia;  18  miles  N.  of  Vercelli. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Mantua  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Mantua. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  miles  in  circumference, 
partly  on  a plain  between  two  mountains,  and  partly  on  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Mafchio,  which  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  has  its  fource  in  a fmall  lake  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town.  At  the  extremity  of  the  market- 
place is  the  public  palace,  and  at  the  lower  end  the  cathedral 
church,  containing  fome  good  paintings.  The  town  and  its 
fuburbs  comprehend  two  parifhes,  and  30  churches,  that  of 
St.  Augufta  attradting  notice  by  its  noble  architedture,  and 
its  long  noble  ftaircafes.  Here  are  alfo  two  monafteries,  and 
two  nunneries.  The  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  and  trade 
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particularly  in  cloth,  woollen  and  filk  manufaftures,  and  pied  by  later  writers  without  acknowledgment.  The  chief 
carry  on  an  extenfive  commerce  in  wine,  corn,  and  honey,  of  thefe,  in  which  he  collected  the  refults  of  long  experience, 
both  with  the  adjacent  provinces  and  with  Germany ; 2 is  entitled  “ Theatre  d’ Agriculture,  et  Menage  des 
miles  N.  of  Ceneda.  Champs,”  1600,  and  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  It 


SERRE,  I.  A.,  in  Biography,  a miniature  painter  of 
Geneva,  who  had  been  in  England,  and  feemed  well  ac- 
quainted with  Geminiani,  and  the  Hate  of  mufic  in  our 
country  in  the  middie  of  the  laft  century.  He  has  analyfed 
the  “ Guida  Armonica”  of  Geminiani,  the  “ Baffe  fon- 
damentale”  of  Rameau,  and  the  Treatifes  of  Tartini,  with 
his  difcovery  of  the  “ Terzo  Suono.”  Thefe  celebrated 
works  M.  Serre  has  critically  examined  in  two  ingenious 
elfays,  publifhed  in  1753  and  1763,  in  which  there  are  like- 
wife  many  curious  remarks  on  difputable  points  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  harmony,  which  will  both  amufe  and  inftruCt 
mufical  ftudents. 

Serre,  Fi\,  clofe  intervals  in  mufic,  fuch  as  the  enhar- 
monic quarter  tones  in  the  ancient  Greek  mufic  ; and  in 
French  mufic,  fhort  and  quick.  See  Spissus. 

Serre,  La,  in  Geography,  a river  which  runs  into  the 
Oife,  near  La  Fere,  in  the  department  of  the  Aifne. 

Serre,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere  ; x 2 miles  N.  of  Romans. 

SERRE S,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a Proteftant  minifter, 
was  born  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  Itudied  at  Laufanne. 
We  find  him  in  1572,  ferving  a country  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva.  Having  made  himfelf  known  by  va- 
rious works,  he  became  reCtor  of  the  college  of  Nifmes, 
and  a minifter  of  that  city,  and  he  was  employed  on  feveral 
important  occafions  by  Henry  IV.;  that  prince  having  alked 
Serres  if  it  were  poffible  for  a perfon  to  be  faved  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, whence  he  has  been  accufed  of  promoting  Henry’s 
change  of  religion.  Notwithftanding  this  decifion,  he  was 
a warm  controverfialift  againft  the  Catholics,  and  made  a very 
fevere  attack  upon  the  Jefuits,  entitled  “ DoCtrinae  Jefuiticas 
precipua  capita.”  As  a learned  author,  he  is  chiefly  known 
by  an  edition  of  Plato  in  three  volumes  folio,  printed  by 
Henry  Stephens  in  1578,  with  notes  and  a new  Latin  verfion, 
which  however  is  not  remarkable  for  correCtnefs  ; and  the 
ftyle  of  thofe  parts  which  Serres  compofed  is  very  unequal 
to  the  majefty  of  the  original.  He  was  author  of  a number 
of  works  in  hiftory,  and  had  the  title  of  hiftoriographer  of 
France  ; but  his  compofitions  are  faidby  the  Catholics  to  be 
partial  and  full  of  mifreprefentations.  The  principal  of  them 
are  as  follow  ; “ Commentariorum  de  ftatu  Religionis  et  Rei- 
publicas  in  Regno  Francis,”  comprifing  the  events  from 
1557  to  1576  : “ Memoire  de  la  Troifeme  Guerre  civile  fous 
Charles  IX. ;”  “ Recueil  des  Chofe  memorable  avenues  en 
France  fous  Henri  II.,  Fran5ois  II.,  Charles  IX.,  et 
Henri  III.  ;”  and  “ Inventaire  General  de  l’Hiftoire  de 
France.”  Serres,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  engaged  in 
the  hopelefs  defign  of  uniting  the  Catholic  and  reformed 
churches,  which  brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  one  party 
and  the  enmity  of  the  other.  He  died  in  1598. 

Serres,  Olivier  de,  an  eminent  agriculturift,  was 
born  in  1539?  at  Villeneuve  de  Berg,  in  the  Vivarais. 
During  the  civil  tumults  of  his  time,  his  property  was  pil- 
laged, and  his  houfe  demolifhed,  and  after  it  had  been 
rebuilt,  it  was  again  deftroyed  by  fire.  He  is  faid  to  have 
borne  thefe  misfortunes  with  great  equanimity,  and  to  have 
forgotten  them  by  engaging  his  mind  in  itudy  and  rural  oc- 
cupations. By  his  talents  he  became  fo  advantageoufly 
known  to  Henry  IV.,  that  he  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  feveral  improvements  about  his  domains. 
Serres  wrote  works  which  rendered  him  the  oracle  of  the 
cultivators  in  that  age,  and  many  of  his  ideas  have  been  co- 


has  been  defcribedby  Haller  as  “ a great  and  valuable  work, 
written  by  an  experienced  man,  fond  of  fimplicity,  and  not 
at  all  attached  to  expenfive  methods.”  Some  of  the  econo- 
mical precepts  of  Mr.  Serres  have  been  thrown  into  verfe,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  more  eafily  remembered.  He  pub- 
liflied  treatifes  on  the  management  of  filk-worms,  the  col- 
lection of  the  filk,  and  the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry- 
tree,  which  he  introduced  into  France.  This  eftimable  man 
died  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  four-fcore,  after  having  had  the 
fatisfaftion  of  witnelfing  the  happy  effeCts  of  the  improve- 
ments fuggefted  by  him. 

Serres,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Gap ; 24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gap.  The 
place  contains  1219,  and  the  canton  4249  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  N.  lat.  440 
26'.  E.  long.  50  8'. 

SERRET,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  30 
miles  W.  of  Caftamena. 

SERRIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Tournon;  15  miles  N.  of  Tournon.  The  place  contains 
1924,  and  the  canton  9416  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  ► 
1 15  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

SERRIS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 15  miks 
S.E.  of  Saferam.  N.  lat.  24°5i'.  E.  long.  84°  26'. 

SERRO,  a fmall  ifland  belonging  to  the  clufter  of 
Papuan  ifles.  See  Papua. 

SERROPALPUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infeCts, 
of  the  order  Coieoptera,  whofe  generic  character  is  as  fol- 
lows : antennas  fetaceous ; four  unequal  feelers  ; the  an- 
terior ones  are  the  longer,  and  deeply  ferrate,  compofed  of 
four  joints,  the  laft  very  large,  truncate,  compreffed,  pa- 
telliform ; the  pofterior  ones  are  fubclavate ; thorax  mar- 
gined, concealing  the  head,  with  a prominent  angle  on  each 
fide  ; the  head  is  defleCted ; and  the  feet  formed  for  digging. 
There  are  two 

Species. 

Striatus.  The  body  of  this  infeCt  is  brown  ; the  fhells 
ftriate.  It  inhabits  the  ifland  Runfale,  and  is  defcribed  in 
the  Stockholm  TranfaCtions  for  the  year  1786  ; where  it  is 
faid  to  be  found  chiefly  on  old  wooden  buildings,  in  the 
evening  in  autumn,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Elater 
aterrimus. 

L^vigatus.  This  fpecies  is  characterized  by  a black 
body,  and  fmooth  fhells.  It  inhabits  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  likewife  defcribed  in  the  volume  of  the 
Stockholm  TranfaCtions  already  referred  to,. 

SERRURIA,  in  Botany,  a name  rightly  altered  by  Mr. 
Salilbury  and  Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Serraria  of  profeflor 
John  Burmann,  who,  in  his  Plantas  Africanse,  266,  efta- 
blifhes  the  latter  appellation,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Ser- 
rurier,  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Utrecht ; but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  difcover  the  above  author’s  meaning  in  thus  perverting 
the  word  ; for  Serrurier  is  a lockfmith,  and  has  no  reference 
to  a faw,  or  fawyer. — Brown.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  1 12. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  198. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Proteacea,  Jufl". 
Brown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  in  four  dep  fegments.  Stamens  in  the 
concave  tips  of  the  fegments.  NeCtary  four  fcales  beneath 
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the  germen.  Stigma  vertical,  fmooth.  Nut  fuperior, 
fomewhat  ftalked.  Common  receptacle  convex,  many- 
flowered,  with  chaffy  deciduous  fcales. 

A genus  of  rigid  Cape  fhrubs,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
fcribes  thirty-nine  fpecies,  eight  of  which  find  a place  in  the 
Hortus  Kewenfis.  The  leaves  are  thread-fhaped,  pinnatifid 
or  three-cleft,  rarely  undivided.  Heads  of  flowers  either 
terminal,  or,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  uppermoft  leaves, 
either  fimple  and  folitary,  or  compofed  of  feveral  fefiile 
partial  heads,  or  corymbofe.  Bradeas  imbricated,  mem- 
branous, moll  commonly  fhorter  than  the  flowers,  in  a few 
inftances  longer,  in  fome  wanting.  Flowers  always  feflile, 
purple.  Piflil  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  a club-fhaped, 
rarely  cylindrical,  ftigma.  Nut  oval,  finely  downy,  fome- 
times  bearded,  fometimes  nearly  fmooth.  We  feledt  the 
following  examples,  among  which  are  included  all  the  fpecies 
known  in  the  gardens  of  England. 

Se£t.  i.  Heads  flmple ; the  flower-flalks  undivided  or 
wanting. 

'S.pinnata.  Wing-leaved  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  8.  Ait. 
n.  i.  (Protea  pinnata ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  512.) — Heads 
italked,  fomewhat  aggregate.  Brafteas  lanceolate,  villous, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Corolla  bearded.  Leaves 
pinnatifid  or  three-cleft,  longer  than  the  heads.  Stem  pro- 
cumbent, hairy. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Niven,  on  dry  hills  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  particularly  in  afcending  Paarl- 
berg.  It  flowered  in  Mr.  Hibbert’s  garden,  in  the  fummer 
of  1807.  In  a natural  ftate  the  flem  is  faid  to  be  perfeftly 
proflrate,  dividing  from  the  bafe  into  branches  about  a foot 
long,  round,  downy,  leafy.  Leaves  above  an  inch  long, 
turned  upwards,  confiding  of  three  or  five  awl-fhaped  feg- 
ments.  Heads  of  flowers  red,  about  as  big  as  a walnut, 
either  folitary  and  terminal,  or  partly  axillary ; the  young 
buds  enveloped  in  the  white  filky  hairs,  which  clothe  the 
tips  of  the  corolla  externally. 

S.  cyanoides.  Trifid-leaved  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  10. 
Ait.  n.  2.  ( Protea  cyanoides ; Linn.  Mant.  188.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  507.  Cyanus  sethiopicus,  rigidis  capillaceis 
tenuiflimis  foliis  trifidis  ; Pluk.  Mant.  61.  Phyt.  t.  345. 
f.  6.) — -Heads  terminal,  longer  than  their  ftalks.  Brafteas 
roundilh,  pointed,  villous.  One  fegment  of  the  corolla 
nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  fpreading ; the  lower  ones  three- 
cleft  ; upper  fubdivided.  Stem  nearly  upright. — Native  of 
hills  about  the  Cape.  Mr.  Brown  gathered  it  on  the  fides 
of  mountains,  near  Simon’s  bay.  A fhrub  of  humble 
growth,  flowering  with  us  in  June  or  July.  The  branches 
are  fcarcely  pubefcent.  Leaves  not  an  inch  long,  rather 
hairy  while  young.  Flower-flalks  folitary,  downy,  gene- 
rally but  half  the  length  of  the  heads  of  flowers,  which  are 
the  fize  of  a large  cherry,  riling  above  the  upper  leaves,  and 
accompanied  by  membranous  filky  bradeas. 

S.  pedunculata.  Woolly-headed  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  13. 
Ait.  n.  3.  ( Protea  glomerata ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  264.)— 

Heads  terminal,  ftalked.  Brafteas  ovate,  downy.  Corolla 
curved,  feathery  ; its  inner  fegment  filky.  Leaves  twice 
or  thrice  pinnatifid,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  upright  flem. — 
Found  in  various  hilly  fituations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  foil  is  rather  fertile.  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy 
are  recorded  as  having  firft  railed  this  fpecies,  in  1789,  from 
feeds  obtained  from  Vienna.  It  flowers  in  fummer,  and 
makes  a handfome  appearance,  with  its  copious  many-cleft 
leaves , and  large  heads  of  light  reddifh-brown  flowers, 
clothed  with  fine  white  plumy  down.  The  anthers  are 
yellow.  Stigma  biackifh. 

S.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Serruria.  Brown  n.  15.  (Protea 
phylicoides;  Thunb.  Dill.  n.  9.  Prodr.  25.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  510,  excluding  the  reference  to  Bergius.)  — 


Heads  terminal,  longer  than  their  ftalks.  Brafteas  linear- 
lanceolate,  hairy.  Corolla  feathery.  Leaves  doubly  pin- 
nate, about  as  long  as  the  heads.  Branches  hairy.  Stem 
ereft. — Native  of  ftony  hills  at  the  Cape.  Mr.  Brown  ob- 
ferved  it  near  Simon’s  bay.  It  feems  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. This  Jhrub  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  ftraight 
umbellate  branches , rough  with  fpreading  permanent  hairs. 
Leaves  copious,  moderately  fpreading,  an  inch,  or  fome- 
times an  inch  and  half,  long,  hairy  when  young  only  ; their 
fegments  very  fharp-pointed.  Flower-flalks  often  more  than 
one  at  the  top  of  each  branch,  half  the  length  of  the  headst 
with  lanceolate-awl-fhaped,  fpreading  bradeas.  Heads  as 
big  as  a walnut,  rifing  above  the  upper  leaves.  Corolla 
flightly  curved  ; the  hairs  on  its  inner  fegment  Ihorter  than 
thofe  of  the  other  three.  Stigma  cylindrical,  fomewhat 
club-lhaped. 

S . Niveni.  Niven’s  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  4. 
(Protea  decumbens  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  349.) — Heads  ter- 
minal, feflile.  Brafteas  lanceolate ; the  inner  ones  filky. 
Corolla  bearded.  Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid  ; the  uppermoft 
longer  than  the  head,  and  fmooth  like  the  branches.  Stem 
decumbent. — Difcovered  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  on  Swart- 
berg,  a rocky  mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
fentby  him  to  Mr.  G.  Hibbert  in  1800.  It  blooms  in  the 
fummer,  and  is  of  a fmall  ftature,  and  decumbent  habit. 
The  flowers  are  of  a dull  red,  clothed  externally  with  white 
filky  hairs  ; and  each  folitary  head,  fmaller  than  a hazel-nut, 
is  encompafled  with  numerous,  crowded,  radiating  leaves. 
Each  leaf  of  the  general  foliage  is  about  an  inch  long. 
Stigma  hardly  thicker  than  the  ftyle.  Mr.  Andrews’s  plate 
reprefents  the  branches  as  fomewhat  downy. 

* S.  phylicoides.  Phylica-flowered  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  24. 
Ait.  n.  5.  (Leucadendron  phylicoides;  Berg.  Cap.  29. 
Protea  fphaerocephala  ; Linn.  Mant.  188.  P.  abrotani- 
folia  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  507.) — Heads  terminal  or  axillary, 
on  fcaly  ftalks.  Brafteas  half  as  fong  again  as  the  head, 
lanceolate,  fmooth  ; the  outer  ones  narroweft.  Tips  of  the 
corolla  bearded.  Leaves  twice  compound,  longer  than  the 
flower-flalks. — Native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  was  fent 
to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Mafton,  in  1788  ; flowering  there  in  July 
and  Augutt.  This  is  a fmooth  upright  Jhrub,  with  reddifh 
leafy  branches.  Leaves  generally  bipinnatifid,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  moderately  fpreading.  The  flower-flalks,  clothed 
with  feveral  lanceolate  fcales,  and  either  folitary,  or  aggre- 
gate in  a corymbofe  manner,  are  longer  than  the  heads,  but 
ufually  fhorter  than  the  foliage.  Heads  above  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  fubtended  by  many  longifh,  deflexed,  green, 
red-pomted  bradeas.  Corolla  whitifh  and  fmooth,  except 
the  ends  of  the  fegments,  which  are  red,  and  denfely  bearded. 
Stigma  red,  cylindrical. 

S.  florida.  Large-flowered  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  26. 
(Protea  florida;  Thunb.  Diff.  n.  2.  t.  1.  Prodr.  25. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  506.)  — Brafteas  longer  than  the 
ftalked  heads ; the  outer  ones  elliptic-oblong,  pointed, 
fmooth  ; inner  concealed,  linear-lanceolate,  fringed.  Leaves 
once  or  twice  pinnatifid. — Thunberg  and  Maflon  gathered 
this  fpecies  on  the  mountains  of  Franche  Hoek  at  the  Cape. 
It  has  not  as  yet  found  its  way  into  our  green-houfes,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  no  other  Serruria  being  comparable 
to  it  in  beauty.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  branches,  which  are  of  a purple  hue. 
Flowers  many  together,  on  corymbofe  fcaly  ftalks  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  large,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
red  external  bradeas,  which  are  each  an  inch  or  inch  and 
half  long,  attended  by  fmaller  ones,  of  the  fame  kind,  Mat- 
tered down  the  flalk,  while  the  innermoft  bradeas,  coming 
into  view  by  the  fpreading  of  the  former,  are  linear,  fringed, 
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With  yellow  hairs.  This  is  a very  rare  plant,  even  in  dried 
eolledtions. 

Setrt.  2.  Heads  compound;  part'ud  ones  crowded. 

S.  decumbens.  Trailing  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  27.  (Protea 
decumbens ; Thunb.  Dill.  n.  1.  t.  1.  Prodr.  25 . Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  506.  P.  procumberis  ; Linn.  Suppl.  116.)  — 
Stem  proftrate,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  three-cleft  leaves, 
w'hofe  fegments  are  undivided.  Each  partial  head  of  about 
four  flowers. — Native  of  the  Itony  fides  of  mountains,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; not  as  yet  known  as  a garden  plant. 
It  is  fmooth,  dividing  from  the  root  into  feveral  proilrate, 
leafy,  wavy  branches.  Leaves  afeending,  about  two  inches 
long,  in  two  or  three  Ample,  thickilh,  linear  fegments. 
Flower-Jlalles  axillary  and  terminal,  Header,  fcaly,  each 
bearing  a fmall  roundilh  head,  enveloped  in  ovate,  pointed, 
rather  filky  bradeas,  and  compofed  of  from  four  to  fix 
fmaller  heads.  Corolla  filky,  very  flightly  curved.  Mr. 
Brown  remarks  that  fome  of  the  heads  are,  apparently  from 
ftarvation  or  abortion,  Ample . 

S.  glomerata.  Many-headed  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  31. 
Ait.  n 6-  (Protea  glomerata  ; Linn.  Mant.  187.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  309.  Leucadendron  glomeratum  ; Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  137.  Serraria  foliis  tenuiflime  divifis,  capitibus  tomen- 
tofis  ; Burm.  Afr.  265.  t.  99.  f.  2.) — Stem  erect,  fmooth 
like  the  doubly  pinnatifid  leaves.  Partial  heads  of  many 
flowers.  Inner  bradteas  fomewhat  filky.  Common  flower- 
ftalks  fcaly.  Stigma  club-lhaped. — Found  in  llony  hilly 
places  at  the  Cape.  Mr.  Maffon  is  faid  to  have  lent  it, 
about  the  year  1789,  to  Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft.  A rather  humble  Jhrub,  with  reddilh  branches. 
Leaves  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  flender,  quite  fmooth. 
Flower-Jlalks  downy  ; the  common  ones  often  aggregate  and 
racemofe,  clothed  with  broad,  fmooth,  loofely  imbricated, 
fcaly  bradeas ; partial  ones  Ihorter  than  their  refpedtive 
heads.  Corolla  externally  filky. 

Seft.  3.  Flower-Jlalks  divided.  Heads  Jlmple,  corymlofe 
or  racetnofe . 

S Burmanni.  Burmann’s  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  36.  Ait. 
n.  7.  (Protea  Serraria;  Linn.  Mant.  188.  Willd  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  508.  Leucadendron  Serraria  a ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
137.  Serraria  foliis  tenuiflime  divifis,  floribus  rubris  apetalis ; 
Burm.  Afr.  264.  t.  99.  f.  1.  Abrotanoidts  arboreum, 
&c.  ; Pluk.  Mant.  1.  Phyt  t 329.  f 1.) — Heads  corym- 
bofe,  each  of  about  ten  flowers.  Corollas  level-topped, 
more  or  lefs  filky,  Ihorter  than  the  partial  llalks.  Leaves 
doubly  pinnatifid,  briftle-Aiaped,  longer  than  the  flower- 
ifalks. — Native  of  low  barren  fpots,  about  the  fides  of  hills 
at  the  Cape,  very  frequent.  Mr.  Maflon  lent  it  in  1786 
to  Kew  garden,  where  it  blofloms  from  May  to  July.  A 
humble  corymbofe  Jhrub , with  very  flender  acute  leaves, 
which  are  flightly  hairy.  The  heads  are  fmall,  reddilh, 
crowned  with  the  long  prominent  ftyles.  Mr.  Brown  men- 
tions a variety,  or  poflibly  diftmft  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  are 
rather  filky,  heads  more  obtufe  at  their  bafe,  and  bradeas, 
as  well  as  Jlowers,  altogether  filky. 

S.  triternata.  Silvery- flowered  Serruria.  Brown,  n.  37. 
Ait.  n- 8.  (Protea  triternata  ; Thunb.  Difl.  n.  7.  Prodr. 
25.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  509.  P.  argentiflora ; Andr. 
Repof.  t.  447.) — Corymbs  compound.  Heads  globofe, 
many-flowered.  Bradteas  and  part’al  flower-ftalks  filky. 
Leaves  thrice  ternate,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  Item. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Niven,  near  the  river  at.  Roode  Zant,  Cape 
cf  Good  Hope.  Meffrs  Lee  and  Kennedy  are  faid  to  have 
firlt  raifed  this  elegant  fpec  js,  .bout  the  year  1802.  It 
blofloms  from  June  to  Auguft.  Tue  leaves  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a crow’s  quill,  being  larger,  as 
well  as  more  compound,  than  in  molt  other  fpecies.  Heads 


of  flowers  of  a filvery  white,  filky,  numerous,  each  rather 
above  half  an  inch  diameter.  Stigma  obovate,  yellow. 

SERSALISIA,  fo  named  after  a Neapolitan  ecclefi- 
aftic,  much  commended  by  Fabius  Columns,  (though  in 
what  part  of  his  writings  we  are  not  informed,)  is  a genus 
feparated  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  529, 
from  the  Linnaean  Sideroxylon  ; but  the  character  does  not 
feem  to  us  very  clear.  One  fpecies  of  this  new  genus  is 
Sideroxylon  fericeum,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  1.  262. 
ed.  2.  v.  2.  13  ; another  is  called  by  Mr.  Brown  Serfalifia 
obovata.  Both  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  New 
Holland.  See  Sapot^e  and  Sideroxylon. 

SERSEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Baraitch. 

SERTA,  Garlands,  among  the  Ancients.  See  Gar- 
land. 

SERTAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
river  Pera,  in  Eftremadura  ; 24  miles  N.E.  Gf  Thomar. 

SERTLNO,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
on  the  ealt  coaft. 

SERTORIUS,  Quintus,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhed 
Roman  commander,  was  a native  of  Nurfia,  in  the  Picentine 
regions  of  Italy.  His  father  died  in  his  infancy,  but  by 
the  care  of  his  mother  he  received  a moft  excellent  educa- 
tion ; and  even  in  his  youth  he  gained  a confiderable  re- 
putation as  a pleader  at  Rome.  He  had,  however,  a 
decided  turn  for  the  duties  and  glory  attached  to  a military 
life,  and  made  his  firlt  campaign  under  Servilius  Caepio, 
againit  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutones  in  Gaul.  In  an  early 
engagement  he  was  feverely  wounded,  and  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  he  had  not  poffeffed  fufficient  vigour  to  fwim 
acrofs  the  Rhone,  when  encumbered  with  his  armour.  He 
next  ferved  under  Marius,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  valour 
and  talents,  which  much  ingratiated  him  with  that  general. 
Spain  was  the  next  great  theatre  of  his  exertions,  where  he 
ferved  under  Didius,  and  acquired  much  reputation  in  the 
campaign.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made  quettor 
in  Cilalpine  Gaul ; and  when  the  focial  war  broke  out,  he 
brought  a well-timed  reinforcement  to  the  Roman  army. 
In  a battle  that  enfued,  he  loft  an  eye,  a mark  of  bravery 
in  which  he  always  gloried,  and  which  pointed  him  out  to 
the  plaudits  of  the  people,  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
theatre,  and  other  public  places.  He  was  candidate  for 
the  tribunefhip,  but  was  difappointed  in  his  hopes  by  the 
overbearing  intereft  of  Sylla : he  accordingly  joined  the 
party  of  Marius  in  the  fueceeding  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  armies  which  inverted  Rome,  and 
honourably  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  abftainmg  from  ail 
thofe  adts  of  cruelty  which  difgraced  the  arms  ol  Cinna  and 
Marius.  When  Sylla  gained  the  afcendancy  in  Italy,  Ser- 
torius  withdrew  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  bad  been 
appointed  pretor.  Here  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  revive  his 
caufe,  and  with  this  view  he  detached  a body  of  troops  to 
feize  the  pafies  of  the  Pyrenees;  but  the  murder  of  their 
commander  induced  them  to  abandon  their  poli,  and  confe- 
quently  laid  Spain  open  to  Sylla’s  ofiicers.  After  fome 
various  adventures,  chiefly  of  the  dilaltrr  us  kind,  Sertorius 
went  into  Africa,  arid  affifted  the  Mauritanians  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  a tyrannical  king  ; defeating  one  of  Sylla’s 
generals,  by  whom  be  was  fuppoited.  His  reputation  now 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Lufitania ; and  failing  thither 
with  a fmall  body  of  Romans  and  Africans,  he  obtained 
fuch  an  afcendancy  over  the  natives,  that  he  foon  had  the 
command  of  the  whole  Lufitan  an  nation.  He  exercifed 
them  in  the  arts  of  warfare,  and  introduced  a rigid  dffcipline 
among  them  ; but  Roman  tactics  being  unfuitable  to  them, 
he  adopted  a iervice  better  fuued  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
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ftances  of  the  country.  He  defeated,  with  his  new-trained 
armies,  feveral  Roman  generals,  who  were  fent  again!!  him, 
and  inltituted  a fenate  in  competition  with  that  of  Rome, 
and  imitated  all  the  forms  of  the  republic.  He  foiled  the 
attempts  of  that  eminent  commander,  Metellus,  to  reduce 
him  ; continually  haraffing  his  troops  by  fudden  attacks  and 
fkirmifhes,  and  intercepting  his  convoys.  He  adopted  the 
liberal  policy  of  civilizing  the  Lufitanians  and  neighbouring 
Spaniards,  and  familiar. zing  them  with  Roman  letters  and 
cuftoms.  For  this  purpofe  he  eftablilhed  a great  fchool  in 
the  city  of  Ofca,  at  which  the  fons  of  men  of  diftinftion 
were  gratuitoufly  educated,  and  at  the  fame  time  kept  as 
holtages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  Feeling  that  his 
power  was  not  fufficientlyr  firm,  without  the  aid  of  fuper- 
ftition,  which  ever  captivates  the  ignorant  and  uncivilized, 
he  trained  a white  fawn,  that  had  been  prefented  to  him,  to 
fuch  a degree  of  tamenefs,  that  it  followed  him  whitherfo- 
ever  he  went,  and  was  his  conflant  companion  ; and  he  en- 
couraged the  belief  that  the  animal  was  the  gift  of  Diana, 
and  intended  by  that  goddefs  to  convey  him  information  of 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  At  length  the  lamous  Pompey 
was  nominated  to  the  command  again!!  him  ; and  when  he 
arrived,  he  found  that  all'  the  Roman  troops,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Lepidus,  had  been  carried  to  Spain  bv  Per- 
fenna,  with  the  defign  of  fetting  up  there  for  himfelf,  bad 
joined  Sertorius,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a confiderable 
army.  Pompey  proceeded  again!!  him  with  a fuperior 
force  ; but  Sertorius  took  a town  in  h's  prefence,  and  after- 
wards defeated  him  at  the  battle  of  Sucro.  He  gave  him  a 
fecond  defeat  ; but  Metellus  routed  a feparate  divifion,  and 
Sertorius  was  glad  to  take  to  the  mountains.  He  then  of- 
fered to  lay  down  his  arms,  provided  the  profcription  again!! 
him  might  be  taken  off,  and  he  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome.  Soon  after  he  received  an  embafiy  from  Mithri- 
dates,  the  formidable  foe  of  the  Romans,  offering  him  an 
advantageous  alliance,  provided  he  were  fuffered  to  re- 
poffefs  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Sylla.  But  Sertorius  would  not  agree  to  more  than  his  re- 
covery of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  without  touching  upon 
the  Roman  province  of  Alia ; and  upon  thefe  terms  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  A confpiracy  was  formed  again!! 
Sertorius  by  the  Roman  patricians  in  his  army,  and  they 
fucceeded  in  exciting  a revolt  in  feveral  Lufitanian  towns. 
Incenfed  at  this  defection,  he  caufed  feveral  of  the  children, 
whom  he  kept  as  hoftages  at  Ofca,  to  be  flain,  and  others 
to  be  fold  as  (laves.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  aft 
of  cruelty  by  which  his  memory  is  tarnifhed.  In  revenge 
for  the  lofs  of  their  fons,  the  confpirators  formed  a plot 
again!!  the  life  of  Sertorius  ; in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  bafely  affadinated,  while  he  was  at  a feall.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  year  73  B.C.  “ The  great  qualities  and 
military  talents  of  this  eminent  perfon  would  undoubtedly 
have  raifed  him  to  the  firf!  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his 
country,  had  he  not  been  a leader  of  a party,  inllead  of  a 
commander  for  the  date.  With  nothing  to  fupport  him 
but  the  refources  of  his  own  mind,  he  created  a powerful 
kingdom  among  ftrangers,  and  defended  it  a long  time 
again!!  the  arms  of  Rome,  although  wielded  by  the  able!! 
generals  of  his  time  ; and  he  difplayed  public  and  private 
virtues,  which  would  have  rendered  a people  happy  under 
his  rule  at  a lefs  turbulent  period.”  Univer.  Hill. 

SER  TULA  Campana,  in  Botany , a name  given  by 
fome  authors,  to  melilot. 

SERTULARIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  the 
clafs  Vermes,  and  order  Zoophytes.  The  generic  cha- 
rafter  is  this  : the  animal  grows  in  the  form  of  a plant ; the 
flem  is  branched,  producing  polypes  from  cup-!haped  den- 
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tides,  or  minute  cells.  There  are  nearly  four-fcore  fpecies.. 
divided  into  two  feftions,  A and  B,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  defcription. 

A.  Stem  horny , tubular,  fixed  to  the  lafe , befet  with  cup-Jhaped 

denticles,  and  furnijhed  with  vficles,  or  ovaries,  containing 

polypes,  eggs,  or  living  young. 

Species. 

* Rosacea.  This  fpecies  is  panicled,  with  oppofite, 
tubular,  truncate  denticles,  and  alternate  branches  ; the  ve- 
hicles are  crowned  with  fpines.  It  inhabits  the  European 
feas,  and  our  own  coafls,  growing  on  fhells,  or  creeping 
up  other  corallines  ; it  is  white  ; the  vehicles  refemble  the 
blofTom  of  the  pomegranate. 

* Pumila.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  are  oppofite, 
pointed,  and  recurved ; the  vehicles  are  obovate ; the 
branches  loofe  and  irregular.  It  is  found  in  the  ocean,  on 
fuci,  particularly  on  the  ferratus. 

* Operculata.  Denticles  oppofite,  pointed,  and  nearly 
ereft  ; the  vehicles  are  obovate,  covered  with  a lid ; the 
branches  are  alternate.  It  inhabits  the  European  and 
American  feas,  on  fuci  and  Ihells.  The  twigs  are  about 
five  inches  long ; the  denticles  are  bicufpidate,  with  a fhort 
briille  on  each  fide. 

* Tamarisca.  Denticles 'nearly  oppofite,  truncate, 
three-toothed  ; veficlts  ovate,  two-toothed,  with  a fhort 
tube  in  the  centre ; the  branches  are  alternate.  This  is 
found  in  mol!  of  the  European  feas,  and  Is  the  large!!  of  its 
kind.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  is  found  adhering 
to  (hells. 

* Abietina.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  tubular,  oval ; 
the  veficles  are  oval,  and  the  branches  alternate.  It  is 
found  in  the  Britifh  and  other  European  feas,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, growing  to  (hells.  It  is  five  inches  long,  and 
often  covered  with  fmall  ferpulse  ; the  branches  are  fre- 
quently pinnate, 

* Nigra.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  minute;  veficles 
large,  placed  all  on  one  fide,  oval,  quadrangular ; the 
branches -are  pinnate.  This  is  found  on  the  Cornifh  coaft, 
adhering  to  the  Mytilus  margaritiferus.  It  is  four  inches 
long,  blackifh. 

* Fuscescens.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  tubular;  the 
veficles  are  numerous,  placed  all  on  one  fide,  minute,  with 
three  tubercles  on  each  ; the  branches  are  pinnate.  This  is 
alfo  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cornifh  coal!.  It  refembles  the 
laft,  but  is  of  a greyifh-brown  colour. 

Obsoleta.  Denticles  generally  placed  in  eight  rows, 
ovate,  (lightly  heart-fhaped,  and  difpofed  in  a quincunx 
form  ; the  branches  are  alternate  and  pinnate.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Frozen  ocean,  is  about  five  inches  high,  and 
of  a horn  colour,  with  the  joints  becoming  more  and  more 
obfolete  towards  the  top. 

Pinus.  Denticles  fub-fpinous,  generally  difpofed  in  fix 
rows  ; the  veficles  are  bottle- fhaped,  turgid,  fubdiaphanous, 
with  a fimple  mouth  ; the  branches  are  pinnate,  nearly  al- 
ternate. It  inhabits  the  White  fea,  fixed  to  (hells. 

Cupressoides.  Denticles  fimple,  obliquely  truncate, 
with  a (lightly  protuberant  mouth ; the  veficles  are  ovate, 
with  a fubtubular  mouth  ; the  branches  are  dichotomous, 
loofe,  and  with  the  trunk  joined  with  two  rings  at  the 
junftures.  This  is  found  in  the  White  fea;  is  fubdia- 
phanous, yellowifh,  and  nearly  half  a foot  long. 

* Cupressina.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  obliquely 
truncate,  and  a little  pointed ; veficles  obovate,  two- 
toothed  ; branches  panicled,  and  very  long.  It  is  common 
in  all  the  European  feas,  and  is  found  in  a long  pointed 
loofe  panicle. 
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* Argentea.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  pointed  ; ve- 
ficles  oval ; branches  alternate,  panicled.  This  is  an  in- 

' habitant  of  the  European  and  American  leas  ; very  much 
refembles  the  laft,  but  the  branches  are  fhorter  and  loofer, 
and  the  panicle  is  more  obtufe. 

* Rugosa.  Denticles  nearly  oppofite,  obfolete  ; veficles 
much  wrinkled,  and  three-toothed  ; the  branches  are  Mat- 
tered. This  fpecies  inhabits  the  European  feas,  and  is 
found  growing  on  the  Fluftra  foliacea,  and  other  fer- 
tulariae. 

* Halecina.  Denticles  alternate,  tubular,  and  two- 
jointed  ; the  veficles  oval,  each  united  along  the  fide  to  a 
fmall  tubular  italk  ; the  item  is  alternately  branched  and 
pinnate.  This  is  found  in  the  European  and  Mediterranean 
feas.  It  is  horny,  and  of  a yellowifh-grey ; the  denticles 
are  nearly  obfolete. 

* Thuja.  The  denticles  in  this  fpecies  are  arranged  in 
two  rows,  clofely  adhering  to  the  item  ; the  veficles  obo- 
vate,  margined  ; Hem  waved  and  ftiff,  with  a tuft  of  dicho- 
tomous branches  near  the  tip.  It  is  found  on  the  northern 
coafts  of  England,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  about 
half  a foot  long. 

* Myriophyllum.  The  denticles  are  truncate,  all  leaning 
one  way  on  the  Item  ; the  Item  itfelf  is  gibbous  on  the  fide 
oppofite  the  branches ; the  branches  lean  all  one  way.  .This 
is  found  in  molt  European  feas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
it  is  about  three  inches  long,  is  pale  and  horny ; the  Item  is 
rather  angular,  with  arched  protuberances  oppofite  the 
branches ; the  denticles  are  feated  in  a focket  furnifhed  with 
a fhort  fpine  on  the  lower  part. 

Hypnoides.  Denticles  pointing  one  way,  campanulate, 
toothed,  and  beaked  ; Hems  with  pinnate  branches,  and  very 
crowded  fubdivifions.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  is  fix 
inches  high ; in  colour  it  is  brown,  with  yellowifh  imbricate 
radicles. 

Speciosa.  Denticles  campanulate,  effufe,  toothed,  and 
ftipulate  ; the  Item  is  pinnate,  rigid,  with  incurved  branches, 
moftly  pointing  one  way.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
adhering  to  the  tubular  radicles  of  gorgoniae  ; it  is  brown, 
horny,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  long. 

* Falcata.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  point  all  one 
way ; they  are  imbricate  and  truncate  ; the  veficles  are 
ovate  ; the  branches  are  pinnate  and  alternate.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies  defcribed  by  Ellis,  in  his  work  on 
Corallines.  It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian  feas,  and 
is  from  three  inches  to  a foot  long  ; the  Item  is  a little  flexu- 
ous  ; the  denticles  in  a fingle  row. 

* Pluma.  In  this  the  denticles  point  one  way,  they  are 
imbricate  and  campanulate ; the  veficles  are  gibbous  and 
crefted  ; the  branches  are  pinnate,  alternate,  and  lanceolate. 
It  is  found  on  moft  European  coafts,  climbing  up  fuci ; the 
branches  are  jointed  ; the  denticles  are  ferrate  at  the  margin, 
and  fupported  in  front  by  a fmall  hollow  fpine ; the  vefi- 
cles have  a denticulate  margin,  and  generally  five  oblique 
crefted  ribs. 

Echinata.  Denticles  oppofite,  pointing  one  way,  cam- 
panulate ; the  veficles  are  crefted  ; the  branches  pinnate,  al- 
ternate, and  lanceolate.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the  fhores  of 
Sweden,  on  fuci. 

* Antennina.  The  denticles  are  verticillate,  in  fours, 
Cetaceous  ; veficles  obliquely  truncate,  verticillate ; the 
items  are  generally  Ample.  There  is  a variety  which  is 
branched.  They  are  both  found  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  often 
nearly  a foot  high  ; it  is  yellow,  with  very  fine  capillary 
yellowifh  radicles ; the  Item  is  furrounded  with  fmall  in- 
curved Cetaceous  branches,  on  the  upper  fides  of  which  are 
rows  of  fmall  cup-fhaped  denticles  ; the  veficles  are  placed 
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on  pedicles  obliquely  open  towards  the  Hem,  and  placed 
round  it  at  the  infertion  of  the  branches. 

* Verticielata.  The  denticles  in  this  are  obfolete  ; 
the  veficles  campanulate,  toothed  round  the  rim,  on  long 
twilled  pedicles,  and  placed  in  fours  round  the  item  ; the 
branches  are  alternate.  It  is  found  on  the  Britifh  coafts  ; 
Item  ribbed,  very  loofely  branched ; the  denticles  are  not 
vifible ; the  veficles  are  nearly  eredt,  and  glutinous ; the 
ovaries  are  oval,  ending  in  a tubular  mouth. 

Gelatinosa.  Veficles  campanulate  ; item  with  nu- 
merous decompofite  fpreading  branches.  It  is  found  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Netherlands  ; is  half  a foot  long,  and  of  a grey- 
ifh-brown  colour. 

* Volubilis.  The  denticles  in  this  are  obfolete  ; the 
veficles  are  alternate,  campanulate,  toothed  round  the  rim, 
on  long,  twilled  pedicles  ; the  branches  are  alternate.  It 
inhabits  European  feas,  climbing  up  other  Jertularia  ; it  is 
whitifh  and  minute ; the  Hem  is  loofely  branched  ; the 
ovaries  are  egg-lhaped  and  fmooth,  or  tranfverfely  wrinkled. 

* Syringa.  Denticles  obfolete ; veficles  cylindrical, 
moftly  alternate,  and  placed  on  fhort  twilled  pedicles. 

* Cuscata.  Denticles  obfolete  ; veficles  oval,  axil- 
lary ; branches  oppofite  and  fimple.  It  is  found  in  the 
European  feas,  adhering  to  fuci. 

* Pustulosa.  Stem  with  alternate  dichotomous  branches, 
obfoletely  denticulate  on  the  upper  part.  It  inhabits  the 
fhores  of  the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  is  four  inches  long.  The 
llem  is  feen  rifing  into  alternate  dichotomous  joints,  with 
fmall  denticles,  having  a circular  rim,  with  a point  in  the 
middle  of  each  towards  the  upper  part  of  each  joint. 

* Frutescens.  Denticles  cylindrical,  campanulate, 
placed  in  a fingle  row  on  the  infide  of  the  branches ; the 
branches  are  alternate,  and  pinnate.  This  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  Britifh  fhores ; rather  hard,  blackifh  with  brown 
branches  ; the  ftem  is  compofed  of  fmall  united  tubes. 

Pinaster.  In  this  fpecies  the  denticles  are  oppofite, 
fefiile,  with  an  incurved  tubular  tip  ; the  veficles  are  large, 
ovate,  quadrangular  ; the  angles  terminating  in  a fpine,  and 
furnifhed  with  a tubular  mouth  in  the  centre,  placed  in  a row 
along  the  branches  ; the  branches  are  alternate. 

Pennatuea.  The  denticles  in  this  are  in  a fingle  row, 
crenate  on  the  rim,  and  fupported  by  a flender,  truncate,  in- 
curved horn  ; the  branches  are  oppofite.  It  is  found  in  the 
Indian  ocean  ; is  five  or  fix  inches  long  ; yellowifh-brown  ; 
the  denticles  have  two  oppofite  fpines  on  the  rim. 

* Filicuea.  Denticles  oppofite,  ovate,  with  a fingle 
eredl  one  at  the  junftures  of  the  branches ; veficles  obovate, 
with  a tubular  mouth  in  the  centre  ; the  ftem  is  zig-zag,  with 
alternate  branches.  It  inhabits  the  Britifh  fhores,  is  very 
tender,  and  the  ftem  is  much  branched. 

Quadridentata.  Denticles  in  fours,  oppofite,  at  the 
joints  of  the  ftem  ; the  ftem  is  fimple,  with  the  joints  taper- 
ing and  twitted  towards  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  the  African 
fhores  on  the  Fucus  lendigerus. 

Spicata.  Denticles  in  three,  cylindrical,  terminal,  and 
nearly  clofed  at  the  mouth ; veficles  ovate,  axillary  ; ftem 
tubular,  panicled,  annulate,  with  trichotomous  branches  dif- 
pofed  in  whorls  round  the  rings. 

* Evansii.  The  denticles  are  fhort  and  oppofite  ; the 
veficles  are  lobed,  arifing  from  the  branches  which  are  op- 
pofite. It  inhabits  the  Britifh  coafts,  and  is  found  on  fuci : 
it  is  two  inches  high,  very  flender,  and  yellow,  with  fulvous 
veficles. 

* Muricata.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  are  pedi- 
cled,  proceeding  alternately  from  the  joints  of  the  branches  ; 
veficles  oval,  fpinous ; the  ftem  is  jointed.  It  is  found 
on  the  fhores  of  Scotland ; the  veficles  are  nearly  globular, 
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placed  on  pedicles,  and  full  of  pointed  fpines  from  crefted 
ribs. 

Secundaria.  Denticles  in  a Angle  row,  campanulate  ; 
the  veficles  are  axillary  ; the  ftem  is  minute,  white,  and  in- 
curved. This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
it  is  fcarcely  three  lines  high,  and  not  thicker  than  a fine 
bridle. 

Misenensis.  The  denticles  are  alternate,  very  thin, 
fpreading  ; the  veficles  are  oval,  peduncles  axillary  ; Item 
much  branched,  dichotomous.  It  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  very  {lender,  pellucid  towards  the  tip,  and  fome- 
times  covered  with  the  Cancer  linearis. 

Racemosa.  Denticles  fcattered,  pellucid ; veficles 
cluttered  ; ftem  ftraight,  round  ; opaque,  horny,  with  (lightly 
curved  branchesi  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

* Uva.  Denticles  obfolete  ; veficles  ovate,  cluttered  ; 
ftem  (lightly  branched,  with  alternate  fubdivifions.  It  in- 
habits the  fhores  of  this  country  and  Holland,  adhering 
to  other  zoophytes  ; veficles  tranfparent,  with  a white 
nucleus. 

* Lendigera.  Denticles  obfolete  ; veficles  cylindrical, 
arranged  in  a (ingle  row  along  the  branches,  and  growing 
gradually  lefs  towards  the  top  : the  ftem  and  branches  are 
jointed.  This  is  found  on  the  European  coafts,  on  other 
zoophytes.  The  branches  are  fubdivided  and  irregularly 
interwoven  ; the  veficles  are  placed  in  parallel  ranks  along 
the  infide  of  the  branches,  and  growing  gradually  (horter  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  joints. 

* Geniculata.  Denticles  alternate,  twifted ; veficles 
obovate,  with  a tubular  mouth  in  the  centre  ; the  ftem  is 
branched,  jointed,  flexuous.  It  inhabits  the  European 
coafts,  adhering  to  fuci. 

* Dichotoma.  Denticles  obfolete  ; veficles  obovate  and 
axillary,  on  twifted  pedicles  ; the  ftem  is  dichotomous,  with 
twifted  joints.  It  inhabits  the  Britifh  and  Dutch  coafts,  and 
is  nearly  a foot  long  ; it  is  white,  but  becomes  teftaceous 
with  age. 

* Spinosa.  Denticles  obfolete  ; veficles  ovate,  fubulate  ; 
the  branches  are  dichotomous  and  fpinous.  It  is  found  on 
moft  European  coafts,  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  this  country, 
and  is  about  eight  inches  long.  The  ftem  is  compofed  of 
interwoven  tubular  fibres ; the  branches  are  flexuous,  loofe, 
forked,  with  pointed  tips. 

* Pinnata.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  are  obfolete  ; 
the  veficles  are  oblong,  and  furrounded  with  a coronet  of 
tubercles  at  the  rim  item  Ample,  pinnate,  and  lanceolate. 
It  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  India,  and  is  about  three  inches 
high.  The  ftem  is  Ample,  with  alternate  fubdivifions ; the 
veficles  are  placed  in  clufters  round  the  ftem. 

* Setacea.  Denticles  obfolete,  remote,  placed  in  a 
row  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  branches  ; veficles  oblong,  ax- 
illary ; the  ftem  is  fimple,  with  alternate  bent  divifions.  It 
inhabits  the  European  coafts,  and  is  about  an  inch  and 
half  high. 

* Polyzonias.  Denticles  alternate,  (lightly  toothed  ; 
veficles  obovate,  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ; the  ftem  is  loofe, 
branched.  It  inhabits  moft  feas,  adhering  to  marine  fub- 
ftances. 

Pennaria.  The  denticles  are  placed  in  a row  on  one 
fide  the  branches  ; the  veficles  are  oval  ; the  ftem  is  twifted, 
and  doubly  pinnate.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  lea, 
growing  in  tufts  on  rocks ; the  ftem  is  ftraight,  afcending, 
flexile,  horny,  brown  with  whitifh  branches. 

* Lichenastrum.  Denticles  alternate,  obtufe,  in  two 
imbricate  rows  along  the  ftem  ; the  veficles  are  ovate,  in  two 
parallel  rows  along  the  branches ; the  ftem  is  fimple,  alter- 
®ately  pinnate.  It  is  found  in  the  Iri(h,  Indian,  Afiatic,  and 


Armenian  feas.  The  ftem  is  ere&,  jointed,  comprefled,  and 
denticulate  ; the  branches  are  alternate,  denticulate,  and 
ftraight. 

Cedrina.  Denticles  fubcylindrical,  tubular,  in  four 
imbricate  rows  ; the  branches  are  irregular,  quadrangular, 
and  thicker  upwards.  Inhabits  the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka  ; 
the  branches  are  dichotomous,  obtufe,  with  four  rows  of 
veficles. 

* Imbricata.  The  veficles  of  this  fpecies  are  fubcla* 
vate,  irregularly  imbricate  upwards ; the  ftem  is  (lightly 
branched.  This  fpecies  is  defcribed  and  figured  in  the  5th 
vol.  of  the  Linnaean  Tranfaftions.  It  inhabits  the  weftem 
coaft  of  Britain,  on  the  Fucus  nodofus  ; it  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  laft,  but  the  veficles  are  not  placed  in  any  re- 
gular feries ; it  is  about  three  inches  high ; the  fmaller 
branches  have  the  veficles  placed  bifarioufly,  but  towards 
the  tip  they  become  imbricate. 

Purpurea.  Denticles  fubovate,  tubular,  in  four  im- 
bricate rows  ; the  veficles  are  ere&  and  campanulate ; the 
branches  are  dichotomous  and  fquare.  It  inhabits  the  fea 
round  Kamtfchatka,  and  is  of  a blacki(h-purple. 

Articulata.  Denticles  prefled  together  ; the  veficles 
are  ovate,  rather  large,  covered  with  a lid,  and  placed  in  a 
(ingle  row  ; the  ftem  is  jointed  and  pinnate.  It  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  creeping  on  (hells,  and  is  about  two 
inches  long  ; pale  yellow. 

Filicina.  Denticles  imbricate,  placed  on  one  fide  only  ; 
veficles  jointed  ; ftem  granulate,  branched  and  pinnate,  the 
fubdivifions  alternate.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  is  pale, 
and  about  three  inches  long. 

Fruticans.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  are  in  a (ingle 
row  on  one  fide  ; femi-campanulate  ; the  ftem  is  granulate, 
woody,  with  alternate  fetaceous  fubdivifions.  It  inhabits 
the  American  feas  in  tufts,  on  (hells : it  is  fix  inches  long, 
and  of  a yellowifh-grey. 

B.  The  fpecies  of  this  divifwn  have  a crufaceous  ftem , inclining 

to  fone,  and  compofed  of  rows  of  cells  ; they  have  no  veficles , 

but  in  the  place  of  thefe  there  are  fmall  globules- 

* Bursaria.  Denticles  oppofite,  comprefled  and  trun- 

cate ; the  ftem  is  branched,  and  dichotomous.  ' It  is  found 
on  the  Britifti  coafts,  adhering  to  fuci  ; it  is  minute,  flexile* 
hyaline  ; the  denticles  are  carinate,  with  a fmall  clavate  tube 
at  the  top.  ♦ 

* Loriculata.  Denticles  oppofite,  obliquely  truncate* 
and  nearly  obfolete  ; the  branches  are  eredl  and  dichotomous. 
It  inhabits  the  Britifn  coafts,  on  old  fertulariae. 

* Fastigiata.  Denticles  alternate,  pointed  ; branches 
dichotomous,  eredt.  This  is  found  in  the  Britifh  feas  ; the 
denticles  are  marked  with  a black  fpot  in  the  middle. 

* Aricularia-  The  denticles  all  point  one  way,  nearly 
oppofite,  and  furnilhed  with  two  mucronate  appendages  ; 
the  globules  appendaged ; the  ftem  is  branched  and  dicho- 
tomous. It  is  found  in  the  European  feas  ; is  from  one  to 
two  inches  long  ; in  colour  it  is  of  a dirty  grey.  It  is  very 
brittle. 

* Neritina.  The  denticles  are  alternate,  acute,  and 
pointing  one  way  ; the  branches  are  dichotomous,  unequal, 
and  ftraight.  It  is  found  in  the  European  and  American 
feas.  It  is  foft ; the  globules  have  an  opening  furrounded 
by  a dark-coloured  margin. 

* Scruposa.  Denticles  alternate,  angular,  fpinous ; the 
branches  are  dichotomous  and  creeping.  It  inhabits  moft 
feas  ; is  very  brittle,  linear,  and  pale,  with  a double  row  of 
cells. 

Pilosa.  The  denticles  are  alternate,  oblique,  with  a 
long  mouth  ; the  branches  are  dichotomous,  faftigiate,  and 
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ftrong.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  not  half 
an  inch  long. 

Crispa.  This  fpecies  is  very  much  branched,  dichoto- 
mous, elongated,  and  crifp,  with  depreffed  ovate  joints, 
furniflied  with  cells  on  one  fide.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft,  is 
large,  flexile,  and  of  a pale-grey  colour. 

Floccosa.  This  is  very  much  branched,  dichotomous, 
faftigiate,  with  wedge-(haped  joints,  having  cells  on  one  fide. 
This  i3  found  chiefly  in  the  Indian  ocean  ; is  large,  whitifli, 
with  greyifh  flexile  joints. 

* Reptans.  Denticles  alternate,  two-toothed ; the 
branches  are  dichotomous  and  creeping.  This  is  found  in  the 
European  feas,  adhering  to  the  Fluitra  foliacea  ; it  is  not  an 
inch  long  ; white  or  pale-grey. 

Parasitica.  The  denticles  of  this  fpecies  are  verti- 
cillate,  turbinate,  ciliate,  and  parafitical.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  feas,  adhering  to  other  fertu- 
larias  and  corallines  ; in  colour  it  is  dull  red,  with  terminal 


denticles. 

* Ciliata.  Denticles  alternate,  ciliate,  funnel-form  ; 
branches  dichotomous  and  eredl.  It  inhabits  the  European 
feas,  on  marine  fubftances  ; not  half  an  inch  high  ; it  is 
whitifli ; the  cells  have  wide  mouths. 

* Eburnea.  The  denticles  are  alternate,  truncate,  a 
little  prominent ; the  vehicles  are  gibbous,  with  a tubular 
beak  on  one  fide  ; the  branches  fpreading.  This  inhabits 
the  European  and  Mediterranean  feas,  and  is  found  growing 
upon  other  fertularise  and  fuci ; is  about  an  inch  high,  and 


white* 

* Cornuta.  The  denticles  are  alternate  and  truncate, 
with  a fingle  hair  on  the  top  of  each  ; the  vehicles  are 
gibbous,  with  a tubular  beak  ; the  branches  are  alternate. 
This  inhabits,  like  the  laft  and  two  following,  the  Euro- 
pean and  Mediterranean  feas,  on  fuci  ; it  is  flony,  clear 
white,  and  not  half  an  inch  long.  The  denticles  are  curved, 
tapering  towards  the  bafe,  and  placed  on  each  other. 

Loricata.  Denticles  in  a concatenate  row,  pointing 
one  way,  with  a margined  mouth,  horned  beneath ; the 
branches  are  alternate.  It  is  found  on  fuci.  The  denticles 
are  like  inverted  horns  placed  on  each  other,  with  a fhort 
hair  on  the  top. 

* Anguina.  The  Hem  is  very  fimple,  without  denticles, 
but  befet  with  very  fimple,  obtufe,  clavate  arms,  each  with 
a lateral  opening.  This  is  found  climbing  up  marine  fub- 
ftances ; it  is  white,  foft,  flexile,  varying  in  form,  and 
appears  to  connect  the  fertularias  and  hydras  ; the  arms  are 
teftaceous. 

Cereoides.  Denticles  imbricate,  with  fomewhat  pro- 
minent mouths;  the  Item  is  branched,  jointed,  and  cylindri- 
cal. It  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; is  three  inches  high  ; 
whitifli,  llony,  aggregate,  with  fhort  joints. 

Tulipifera.  Cells  in  threes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
joints,  and  united  together  ; Item  branched,  with  clavate 
joints.  It  inhabits  the  Weft  Indies,  adhering  to  fuci, 
about  half  an  inch  high,  and  clear  white  ; the  Item  is  ftony 
and  fubdiaphanous  ; the  ceils  are  terminal. 

Flabellum.  This  fpecies  is  ftony,  branched,  jointed, 
dichotomous  ; the  joints  are  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  and 
have  cells  on  one  fide.  It  inhabits  the  Bahama  iflands,  is 
about  two  inches  high,  white,  growing  in  tufts  ; the  joints 
are  convex  and  ftriate  on  one  fide  ; the  others  are  flat,  with 
a triple  row  of  cells. 

* Ternata.  Branched,  dichotomous,  jointed,  creep- 
ing ; the  joints  are  angular  at  their  hides,  with  three  cells  in 
the  front  of  each.  It  inhabits  the  fliores  of  Scotland  ; it 
is  ftony,  femitranfparent. 

Cirrata.  Stony,  jointed,  flat,  dichotomous,  incurved, 


the  joints  are  fubciliate,  ovate,  truncate,  flat,  and  having 
cells  on  one  fide.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean,  is  about 
two  inches  high,  and  is  white  ; the  joints  are  convex,  and 
ftriate  on  one  furface  ; the  other  is  flattened,  with  a double 
row  of  cells. 

Opuntioides.  Branches  in  threes,  with  cylindrical 
joints,  covered  with  {lightly  prominent  pores.  It  inhabits  the 
Eaftern  ocean  ; is  about  half  an  inch  high,  eredft,  very 
much  branched,  white,  ftony,  with  the  pores  difpofed  in  a 
quincunx  form. 

SERVA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan ; 
180  miles  S.S.W.  from  Zareng. 

SERVAGE.  See  Service. 

SERVAL,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Serval. 

SERVAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridf  of  St.  Malo.  The  place  contains  8836, 
and  the  canton  10,617  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  50  kili- 
ometres,  in  4 communes. 

SERVANDONI,  John  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  architect,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1693.  He 
was  employed  by  feveral  of  the  fovereigns  in  Europe  on 
occafions  of  magnificent  public  fpedtacles,  in  which  he 
difplayed  a very  fertile  invention,  with  noblenefs  of  ideas, 
and  a corredt  tafte.  At  Paris  he  had  the  direftion  of  the 
theatre  during  18  years,  and  was  architect,  painter,  and 
decorator  to  the  king  ; and  was  admitted  member  of  the 
feveral  academies  of  arts.  He  gave  a number  of  defigns 
for  the  theatres  of  Drefden  and  London,  and  was  fent  for 
to  the  latter  capital  on  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1 749.  He 
prefided  at  the  grand  feltivals  exhibited  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  on  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the 
prir.cefs  of  Parma.  The  king  of  Portugal  frequently  em- 
ployed him,  and  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  Chrift. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  having  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  the  firft  artift  of  the  period  in  which  he  flouriflied. 
As  an  architect  he  has  left  a fine  fpecimen  of  his  tafte  in  the 
portico  and  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice. 

SERVANT,  Servus,  a term  of  relation,  fignifying  a 
perfon  who  owes  and  pays  a limited  obedience  for  a certain 
time  to  another,  in  quality  of  matter;  in  contradiftindfion  to 
Jlave,  over  whofe  life  and  fortune  the  matter  claims  an  abfo- 
lute  and  unlimited  power.  See  Slave. 

The  firft  fort  of  fervants,  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of 
England,  comprehends  menial  fervants  ; fo  called  from  being 
intra  mania,  or  domejlics.  The  contract  between  them  and 
their  matters  arifes  upon  the  hiring  : if  the  hiring  be  general, 
without  any  particular  time  limited,  the  law  conftrues  it  to  be 
hiring  for  a year  (Co.  Litt.  42.  F.  N.  B.  168.)  ; but  the 
contraft  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  fmaller  term. 
All  fingle  men  between  twelve  years  of  age  and  fixty,  and 
married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age  ; and  all  fingle 
women  between  twelve  and  forty,  not  having  any  vifible 
livelihood,  are  compellable  by  two  juftices  to  go  out  to  fervice 
in  hulbandry,  or  certain  fpecific  trades,  for  the  promotion 
of  honelt  induftry  : and  no  matter  can  put  away  his  fervant, 
or  fervant  leave  his  matter  after  being  fo  retained,  either 
before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without  a quarter’s  warn- 
ing, unlefs  upon  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allowed  by  a juftice 
of  the  peace  (ftat.  5 Eliz.  c.  4.) ; but  they  may  part  by 
confent,  or  make  a fpecial  bargain. 

Another  fpecies  of  fervants  includes  thofe  ctsSIisA  appren- 
tices  (which  fee) : a third  fort  belongs  to  that  clafs  denomi- 
nated labourers.  See  Labour  and  Labourers. 

And  there  is  a fourth  fpecies,  if  they  may  be  called  fer- 
vants, being  rather  in  a fuperior  capacity  of  fervice  ; fuch 
as  Rewards,  fa&ors,  and  bailiffs,  whom,  however,  the  law 
S f 2 confiders 
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confiders  as  fervants^ro  tempore,  with  regard  to  fuch  of  their 
aCts  as  affeCl  their  matter's  or  employer’s  property.  The 
treatment  of  fervants,  ftri&ly  fo  called,  as  to  diet,  dif- 
cipline,  and  accommodation,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
to  be  required  of  them,  the  intermiflion,  liberty,  and  in- 
dulgence to  be  allowed  them,  mull  in  a great  meafure  be 
determined  by  cuftom  ; for  the  contraCt  between  them  and 
their  mailers  expreffes  only  a few  of  a confiderable  variety 
of  particulars  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  comprehend.  A fer- 
vant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  commands  of  his 
mailer ; e.  g.  to  minifter  to  his  unlawful  pleafures ; or  to  afiilt 
him  by  unlawful  pra&ices  in  his  profefiion.  For  the  fervant 
is  bound  by  nothing  but  his  own  promife  ; and  the  obliga- 
tion of  a promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful.  For  the 
fame  reafons,  the  mailer’s  authority  is  no  juf if  cation  of  the 
fervant  in  doing  wrong  ; for  the  fervant’s  own  promife,  upon 
which  that  authority  is  founded,  would  be  none.  A mailer 
may  by  law  corredl  his  apprentice  for  negligence,  or  other 
milbehaviour,  provided  it  be  done  with  moderation  ; though 
if  the  mailer  or  mailer’s  wife  beat  any  other  fervant  ol  full 
age,  it  is  good  caufe  of  departure  : but  if  any  fervant, 
workman,  or  labourer,  affaults  his  mailer  or  dame,  he  fhall 
fuffer  one  year’s  imprifonment,  and  other  open  corporal 
punilhment,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  (yEliz.  c.  4.) 
By  fervice,  all  fervants  and  labourers,  except  apprentices, 
become  intitled  to  wages  ; according  to  their  agreement,  if 
menial  fervants  ; or  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
fheriff  or  fefiions,  if  labourers  or  fervants  in  hulbandry. 
For  to  them  only  the  llatutes  for  regulation  of  wages 
extend. 

A mailer  may  maintain,  i.  e.  abet  or  allill  his  fervant  in 
any  adlion  at  law  againll  a Itranger  ; he  may  alfo  bring  an 
aftion  againll  any  man  for  beating  or  maiming  his  fervant, 
afiigning  his  damage  by  the  lofs  of  fervice,  and  proving  the 
lofs  upon  the  trial:  he  may  likewife  jullify  an  alfault  in  de- 
fence of  his  fervant,  and  a fervant  in  defence  of  his  mailer 
(2  Roll.  Abr.  546.)  : and  if  any  perfon  hire  or  i-etain  my 
fervant,  being  in  my  fervice,  I may  have  an  adlion  for  da- 
mages againll  both  the  new  mailer  and  the  fervant,  or  either 
of  them  ; but  if  the  mailer  did  not  know  that  he  is  my 
fervant,  no  adlion  lies,  unlefs  he  afterwards  refufe  to 
reltore  him  upon  information  and  demand.  F.  N.  B. 
167,  168. 

As  for  thofe  things  which  a fervant  may  do  in  behalf  of  his 
mailer,  they  feem  to  be  grounded  on  this  principle,  that  the 
matter  is  anfwerable  for  the  adl  of  his  fervant,  if  done  by 
his  command,  either  exprefsly  given  or  implied  ; therefore, 
if  the  fervant  commit  a trefpafs  by  the  command  or  en- 
couragement of  his  mailer,  the  mailer  fliall  be  guilty  of  it  : 
if  any  inn-keeper’s  fervants  rob  his  guells,  the  mailer  is 
bound  to  rellitution  (Noy’s  Max.  c.  43.);  and  if  the 
drawer  at  a tavern  fells  a man  bad  wine,  by  which  his  health 
is  injured,  he  may  bring  an  adtion  againlt  the  mailer. 
( I Roll.  Abr.  95. ) In  the  fame  manner,  whatever  a fervant 
is  permitted  to  do  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  is 
equivalent  to  a general  command  ; if  I pay  money  to  a 
banker’s  fervant,  the  banker  is  anfwerable  for  it ; if  a lteward 
lets  leafe  of  a farm  without  the  owner’s  knowledge,  the 
owner  mull  Hand  to  the  bargain  : a wife,  friend,  or  relation, 
that  ufed  to  tranfadl  bufinefs  for  a man,  are  quoad  hoc  his 
fervants,  and  the  principal  mull  anfwer  for  their  condudt. 
Farther,  if  a fervant,  by  his  negligence,  does  any  damage 
to  a llranger,  the  mailer  fhall  anfwer  for  his  negledl : if  a 
fmith’s  fervant  lames  a horfe  while  he  is  Ihoeing  him,  an 
adlion  lies  againll  the  mailer  and  not  againll  the  fervant. 
A mailer  is  chargeable  if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  car- 
rieth  any  thing  out  of  his  houfe  into  the  llreet,  or  common 
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high  way,  to  the  damage  of  an  individual,  or  the  common 
nufance  of  his  majefty’s  liege  people.  In  cafe  of  fire  the 
fervant  is  accountable.  Blackft.  Comm,  book  i.  See 
Larceny. 

Much  depends  upon  the  fobriety,  integrity,  and  diligence 
of  fervants  ; and  the  eafe  with  which  they  obtain  charadters, 
or  procure  employment  with  fuch  charadlers,  real  or  ficti- 
tious, as  they  gain,  is  very  injurious  both  to  their  employers 
and  to  themfelves.  Charadlers  are  given  with  fo  little  re- 
ferve  and  veracity,  “ that  I Ihould  as  foon  depend,”  fays 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  “ upon  an  acquittal  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  by  way  of  recommendation  of  a fervant’s  honelly, 
as  upon  one  of  thefe  charadlers.”  At  the  fame  time  an- 
other extreme  Ihould  be  avoided,  which  is  that  of  obilrudt- 
ing  the  advancement  of  a faithful  and  deferving  fervant, 
either  from  refentment,  caprice,  or  felf-interell.  In  order 
to  form  good  fervants,  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  their 
domellic  condudt,  and  that  kind  of  difcipline  Ihould  be 
exercifed  at  home  which  may  contribute  to  prevent  their 
corruption  atid  mifery. 

What  the  Chriltian  fcriptures  have  delivered  concerning 
the  relation  and  reciprocal  duties  of  mailers  and  fervants, 
breathes  a fpirit  of  liberality,  very  little  known  in  ages 
when  fervitude  was  llavery  ; and  which  flowed  from  a habit 
of  contemplating  mankind  under  the  common  relation  in 
which  they  Hand  to  their  Creator,  and  with  refpedl  to  their 
interell  in  another  exillence.  (Ephef.  vi.  5 — 9.)  “Servants 
be-  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mailers,  according  to  the 
flelh,  with  fear  and  trembling  ; in  finglenefs  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Chrilt  ; not  with  eye-fervice,  as  men-pleafers,  but  as 
the  fervants  of  Chrilt,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ; 
with  good  will,  doing  fervice  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men  : 
knowing  that  whatfoever  good  thing  any  man  doth,  the 
fame  fhall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or 
free.  And  ye  mailers  do  the  lame  thing  unto  them,  for- 
bearing threatening  ; knowing  that  your  mailer  alfo  is  in 
heaven  ; neither  is  there  refpedl  of  perfons  with  him.” 
The  idea  of  referring  their  fervice  to  God,  of  confidering 
him  as  having  appointed  them  their  talk,  that  they  were 
doing  his  will,  and  were  to  look  to  him  for  their  reward, 
was  new  ; and  affords  a greater  fecurity  to  the  mailer  than 
any  inferior  principle,  becaufe  it  tends  to  produce  a Heady 
and  cordial  obedience  in  the  place  of  that  conflrained  fervice, 
which  can  never  be  trutted  out  of  fight,  and  which  is  juilly 
enough  called  cye-fervice.  The  exhortation  to  matters,  to 
keep  in  view  their  own  fubje&ion  and  accountablenefs,  was 
no  lefs  frafonable. 

The  Romans,  befides  their  Haves,  whom  they  alfo  called 
fervi,  had  another  kind  of  fervants,  whom  they  called  next 
and  addifti,  who  were  fuch  as  being  in  debt,  were  delivered 
up  to  their  creditors  by  the  prastor,  to  work  out  the  debt, 
after  which  they  were  again  at  liberty. 

The  pope,  out  of  his  wonderful  humility,  calls  himfelf  in 
his  bulls,  the  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God,  fervus  fer- 
vorum  Dei.  The  firlt  who  ufed  the  appellation,  as  l)ia- 
conus  tells,  were  pope  Damafus,  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
which  latt  is  faid  to  have  ufed  it  to  check,  by  his  modelty, 
the  arrogance  of  John,  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  who 
took  the  title  of  oecumenical.  Du-Cange  adds,  that  the  title 
fervant  has  been  affumed  by  fome  bilhops,  by  fome  kings, 
and  fome  monks. 

Servant,  in  Agriculture,  a perfon  employed  in  the 
performing  of  fome  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a farm,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  On  this  fubjeCl,  the  following 
judicious  hints  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  author  of  the 
“ Landed  Property  of  England,”  for  the  direction  of  thofe 
fervants  who  have  the  conducting  of  the  management  of 
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farming  bufinefs.  Nothing,  he  contends,  contributes  more 
to  facility  and  fatisfadlion  in  this  fort  of  bufinefs,  than  a 
forecaft  toward  works  to  be  done.  A mifcarriage  is  ever 
to  be  dreaded  as  a mifchief ; and  when  it  is  brought  on  by 
a want  of  forethought,  it  brings  with  it  a degree  of  difcredit, 
and  a train  of  unpleafant  reflections,  which  four  every  enjoy- 
ment. This  kind  of  fervant  ffiould,  he  thinks,  have  a fore- 
caft towards  crops  for  three  or  four  years  ; toward  team- 
labour  for  as  many  months ; and  fliould  look  forward  with 
a view  to  hard  labour  for  fome  weeks,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  And  to  bring  it  to  a degree  of  certainty,  it 
is  neceflary  to  make  out  a lift  of  the  fields,  or  parcels  of  land, 
of  which  the  farm  confifts  ; with  the  crops  which  each  has 
borne  for  fome  years  back  ; together  with  the  manurings 
which  they  have  feverally  received,  in  order  that  the  future 
treatment  of  each  may  be  decided  upon  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy. And  to  prepare  every  autumn,  by  the  alliftance 
of  fuch  lift,  an  arrangement  of  the  crops  that  are  intended 
for  the  enfuing  year  ; clafling  the  fields,  or  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  ffiall  be  intended  : thus 
afcertaining  the  quantity  of  each  crop,  whether  arable  or 
grafs,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  ground  intended  for  pafture  ; 
in  order  that  the  quantity  of  team-labour  may  be  diftindtly 
forefeen, — the  required  ftrength  be  eftimated  from  time  to 
time, — and  the  feveral  crops  be  fown  in  due  feafon  ; and  in 
order  that  the  ftock  of  the  enfuing  fummer  may,  in  due 
time,  be  properly  apportioned  to  the  intended  quantity  of 
pafture  ground ; as  well  as  that  the  works  of  fummer  and 
harveft  may  be  conftantly  before  the  eye  ; and  proper  hands 
be  engaged,  iu  time,  to  perform  them  in  feafon,  and  with 
the  necelfary  difpatch  and  certainty.  And  he  further 
advifes  a fort  of  memorandum  lift  to  be  kept  of  bufinefs  to 
be  done, — immediately, — or  in  immediate  fucceffion ; whether 
it  relate  to  crops  or  to  any  other  concerns  of  the  farm  ; that 
nothing  may  efcape  the  memory  ; and  that  the  raoft  re- 
quifite  may  be  brought  forward  firft  ; or  another  which  is 
more  fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  or  other  circum- 
ftances.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  bufinefs,  the  great  objeft 
to  be  aimed  at  is  that  of  enfuring  fuccefs ; which  is  not 
only  profitable  to  an  employer,  but  iatisfadlory  to  the  perfon 
employed.  Whereas  a mifcarriage  injures  at  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  one,  and  the  character,  as  well  as  peace  of  mind, 
of  the  other.  Hence  a farm  manager  ought  to  engage  in 
a work,  whether  of  improvement  or  ordinary  pradtice,  with 
caution ; and  to  proceed  in  it  with  attention  and  firmnefs.  A 
Handing  rule,  refpedting  this  main  objedt  of  management,  is 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  never  to  begin  a work  without 
a moral  certainty  of  being  able  to  finifii  it  in  due  feafon. 

Further  ; but  befides  the  common  work  of  a farm,  as 
the  culture  and  harvefting  of  crops,  the  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing of  live-ftock,  and  the  bufinefs  of  markets  ; there  are 
various  other  objects  of  attention  which  ought  to  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  mind’s  way,  of 
a manager ; as  on  them  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad,  between  correct  and  flovenly  management,  very 
much  depends  ; fuch  as  keeping  the  horneitall  in  repair, 
and  free  from  impediments ; attending  to  private  roads 
and  driftways ; keeping  up  fences,  every  where,  in 
thorough  repair  ; attending  particularly  to  young  hedges, 
and  to  the  rearing  of  hedge-row  timber ; the  leeing  that 
gates  fvving  clear,  and  catch  with  certainty;  equally  to 
preferve  them  from  injury,  and  to  prevent  loofe  ftock 
from  going  aftray  ; the  attending  to  drains  and  water-courfes ; 
to  fee  that  fuperfluous  waters  have  free  paffages  to  their 
proper  outlets,  and  be  readily  difcharged.  And  it  is  ad- 
vifed,  that  in  fummer  ftridt  attention  be  paid  to  drinking- 


pools  and  other  watering  places  of  ftock,  as  well  as  to  the 
ftate  of  pafturing,  and  the  (hifting  of  pafturing  ftock. 
JLikewife  to  weeds,  as  well  in  grafs  grounds  as  in  arable 
lands,  to  fee  that  not  a thiftle  blows,  nor  any  other  weed 
manures  its  feed,  either  in  the  areas,  or  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  as  great  injury  is  done  by  their  Ihedding  their  feeds. 

Alfo  in  winter,  much  care  is  neceffary  to  the  cattle-ftoek, 
not  only  to  fee  that  they  are  regularly  fupplied  with  proper 
fodder ; but  that  fufficient  ffielter  and  comfortable  refting- 
places  are  affigned  them,  fo  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
proper  thriving  ftate.  At  this  feafon  alfo  the  watering  of 
grafs-lands  ffiould  be  attended  to  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  fituation  will  admit.  And  to  the  accumulation  of 
manure  an  uni-emitted  care  ffiould  be  bellowed  the  year 
round,  as  upon  it  much  depends.  And  on  the  whole,  to 
perform  thefe  and  other  objedts  with  propriety,  repeated 
examinations  of  every  part  and  particular  under  his  care  ; 
and  committing  to  his  memory  whatever  requires  his  more 
immediate  attention  ; fo  that  whether  he  is  on  the  fpot,  or 
arranging  his  plan  of  operation,  in  the  hour  of  leifure,  it 
may  be  prefent  to  his  mind,  and  take  its  proper  courfe  in 
the  routine  of  work  which  is  to  be  carried  forward. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the  time  of  work  the  bufinefs 
of  a managing  fervant  lies  in  the  field,  in  executing  the 
plans  he  has  formed,  in  palling  from  one  fet  of  work- 
people to  another : not  more  to  fee  that  the  different 
operations  are  rightly  executed,  with  proper  difpatch,  than 
to  order  any  required  alliftance,  (to  the  teams  moft  efpe- 
cially,)  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  machine  may  be 
kept  in  profitable  motion.  And  that  in  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  hulbandry,  and  on  common  occafions,  a fteady 
even  pace  be  recommended  ; equally  for  the  good  of  work- 
ing animals,  and  the  work  which  they  are  performing. 
Neverthelefs,  there  are  times  when  quick  difpatch  is  necef- 
fary  : and  then  it  is  his  duty  to  encourage  good  fpeed  ; by 
his  example,  and  by  promifes  of  reward,  if  the  occafion  re- 
quire it.  That  at  all  times,  and  on  every  occafion,  idlenefs 
is  a crime  which  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  pafs  with  im- 
punity. It  is  a airedt  fraud  ; and  a manager  ffiould  guard 
againil  it  with  the  fame  care  and  affiduity  as  againit  pilfer- 
ing. A day  labourer  who  idles  away  an  hour,  robs  his 
employer  of  an  hour’s  wages ; and  thereby  injures  him  as 
much  as  if  he  were  to  Heal  a faggot  of  equal  value.  This 
truth  requires  to  be  deeply  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  la- 
bourers. He  has  known  the  impreffion  to  have  a good 
effedt.  But  he  properly  remarks,  that  the  right  ordering 
of  fervants  and  work-people  is  a difficult  branch  of  moral 
duty  ; and  forms  an  important  part  of  that  of  the  managing 
fervant.  They  require  to  be  treated  according  to  their 
refpedtive  merits  ; encouraging  good  ones  by  extra  wages, 
or  other  rewards.  Some  men  are  worth  double  the  wages 
of  others,  as  day  labourers.  Yet  cuftom  makes  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  them  in  this  refpedl ! Hence  the  propriety 
of  engaging  the  bell  workmen  the  country  affords  ; and 
retaining  them,  by  civil  treatment,  and  fuitable  encourage- 
ments. The  managing  fervant  ffiould  keep  his  work-people 
at  a proper  diftance,  without  deftroying  that  free  commu- 
nication of  opinion  refpedting  the  work  in  hand,  which,  on 
ordinary  occafions,  every  intelligent  workman  ffiould  be 
allowed.  And  a Handing  rule  of  condudt,  in  the  ordering 
of  workmen,  is  never  to  find  fault  without  occafion : nor  to 
commend,  without  reafon.  Good  fellows  will  not  brook 
the  former,  nor  will  bad  ones  be  mended  by  the  latter. 
But  it  is  right  to  habituate  workmen  in  general  to  be  told 
of  their  faults  ; firft,  in  the  mildeft  terms  the  occafion  will 
admit  of ; referving  the  warmth  of  temper  for  extraordinary 
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occafions ; and  then  it  is  prudent  to  fting  them  with  keen, 
rather  than  to  load  them  with  heavy,  words : to  endeavour 
to  ftir  up  their  pride,  rather  than  their  malice  or  refentment. 
And  much  of  the  fmoothnefs  and  uniform  fuccefs  of  bufinefs 
depends  on  the  manner  of  communicating  orders  to  work- 
men. If  orders  are  inaccurately  or  loofely  given,  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  expeft  that  the  execution  of  them  fhould  be 
faultlefs.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  bufinefs  in  word*  with 
fufficient  accuracy  to  ruftic  workmen  ; and  if  a third  perfon 
is  fuffered  to  intervene,  errors  are  inevitable.  The  fervant 
who  has  the  management  ought  therefore  to  make  a point 
of  giving  orders,  in  perfon,  and  if  poffible  on  the  fpot,  to 
the  men  whom  he  means  ffiall  execute  them.  There  he 
can  explain  himfelf  to  them  intelligibly  and  fully  ; or  affilt 
them  in  marking  out  their  work.  There  is  always  danger 
in  merely  verbal  orders  ; and,  in  a meffage,  certain  mifchief. 
It  ffiould  be  an  invariable  rule  for  him  to  fet  his  men  to  a 
freffi  work,  in  perfon  > and  if  it  is  out  of  the  common  way 
of  hulbandry,  to  ftay  by  them,  or  direft  them  with  his  own 
hands  ; and  return  to  them,  again  and  again,  until  he  finds 
them  completely  in  their  work.  In  this  view,  this  fort  of 
fervant,  as  well  as  for  various  other  reafons,  ought  to  be 
matter  of  every  implement,  tool,  and  operation  belonging 
to  his  profeffion  ; and  if  he  find  himfelf  deficient  in  any  par- 
ticular, he  fhould  pra&ife  it  day  by  day,  until  he  make  it 
familiar  to  him  ; or  how  is  he  to  correct  a bad  workman  ; 
or  to  know  when  to  be  fatisfied  with  a good  one ; who, 
knowing  when  he  is  right,  will  not  bear  the  reproaches  of 
ignorance  ? He  has  no  other  way  of  fecuring  the  efteem 
and  attachment  of  good  workmen,  and  of  finifhing  in  a 
workman-like  manner  every  thing  he  undertakes,  than  by 
making  himfelf  matter  of  his  bufinefs ; without  which 
little  fatisfadlion  will  arife  from  it  to  himfelf,  or  profit  to 
his  employer.  And  in  the  general  principles  of  conduft,  in 
his  dealings  and  intercourfe  with  other  men,  pun&uality  is 
one  of  the  moft  effential.  Method  is  the  beft  affiftant  of 
pundluality  ; and  clear  accounts  are  one  of  the  beft  refults 
of  method.  Thefe  fhould  always  be  kept  with  exaftnefs, 
and  be  fent,  when  required,  to  the  proprietor,  in  weekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  periods,  fo  as  to  ffiew  the  daily  Hate 
of  the  work  ; the  monthly  ftate  of  receipts  and  payments  ; 
and,  laftly,  the  whole  ftate  of  accounts  and  balances. 

Befides,  it  is  extremely  necefiary  for  the  farmer  to  be  care- 
ful in  providing  his  fervants,  not  only  to  fee  that  they  are  pro- 
per for  the  work,  but  that  there  be  not  more  than  are  necef- 
fary  for  executing  it,  as  the  expence  of  them  is  now  become 
extremely  great.  It  has  long  fince  been  recorded  by  the 
above  writer,  in  his  “ Minutes  of  Agriculture,”  that  on  the 
matureft  calculation  he  found  the  yearly  expence  of  a man 
fervant  in  the  houfe  to  be  35/.,  and  that  of  a boy  23/., 
fuppofing  the  man’s  yearly  wages  to  be  lol.  and  the  boy’s 
3/.  Now  the  expence  of  a day-labouring  man  for  a whole 
year  (if  he  works  every  day)  is  but  27/.  ior.,  which  is 
7/.  10 s.  difference  againff  keeping  a man  in  the  houfe  by  the 
year,  and  hiring  one  by  the  day.  But  that  of  a boy  is  ftill 
mere  in  proportion,  viz.,  the  expence  of  a day -labouring- 
boy  for  a whole  year,  if  he  works  every  day,  is  but  13/., 
which  makes  a difference  of  10/.,  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a . boy’s  day-wages.  In  the  above  account,  no  deduftion 
in  the  daily  pay  is  made  for  rainy  days.  The  impropriety, 
therefore,  of  keeping  plough-boys  in  the  houfe  is  very 
vifible : and  though  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  the 
carters  about  the  houfe,  the  conveniency  is  not  worth  7/.  icw. 
a-year.  He  therefore  recommends  putting  a woman  into 
a cottage,  within  about  two  hundred  paces  of  the  farm- 
yard, to  take  in  lodgers ; and  to  keep  in  the  houfe  no  more 
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farming  fervants  than  a huffier  and  a yardman.  Indeed  he 
fays  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  have  fomebody  about  a 
farm-yard  in  cafes  of  emergency  ; but  the  above  two  are 
fufficient,  as  the  carters  in  the  adjoining  cottage  will  be 
nearly  as  handy  as  if  they  were  in  the  houfe.  This  meafure, 
it  is  obferved,  like  many  others,  is  merely  local,  but  the 
hint  is  univerfal. 

But  perhaps  the  farmer,  who  keeps  no  accounts,  imagines 
he  faves  jnoney  by  boarding  his  fervants  in  the  houfe  ; how- 
ever, if  he  keeps  them  in  the  luxurious  manner  which  farm- 
ing-fervants  in  general  expeft  to  be  kept,  he  will  be  mif- 
taken.  A farmer,  indeed,  who  fits  at  the  head  of  his 
kitchen-table,  may  no  doubt  feed  his  men  confiderably 
cheaper,  than  a perfon  who  eats  in  a feparate  apartment. 
It  is  a juft  obfervation,  that  one  fed  by  his  matter  cofts 
the  community  as  much  as  two  who  provide  for  themfelves; 
for  difeharge  a grumbler,  one  who  pretends  to  be  diffatisfied, 
though  in  faft  only  fatiated,  and  he  will  return  to  his  bread 
and  cheefe  with  perhaps  equal  health  and  equal  happinefs. 
He  fits  down  to  his  mailer's  table  with  a refolution  to  eat 
voracioufly  of  the  belt,  to  do  himfelf  juftice  ; but  at  his 
own  table  eats  fparingly  of  the  meaneft,  to  fave  his  money. 
His  motive  in  both  cafes  is  the  fame  ; felf-intereft.  The 
plan  here  inculcated  is  at  this  time  ftill  more  necefiary  than 
it  was  at  a former  period. 

And  it  is  added,  that  in  fome  counties,  particularly  in 
Surrey,  it  is  an  eftabhfhed  cuftom  for  every  man,  in  harveft, 
to  work  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  month,  not  by  the  day.  If 
a labourer  be  conftantly  employed  through  the  year,  he 
expedls  during  harveft  to  be  conftantly  employed  in  mow- 
ing, reaping,  See.  by  the  acre,  or  to  have  his  harveft-month  ; 
that  is,  to  have  an  advance  of  wages  certain,  wet  or  dry, 
during  one  month  ; which  month  commences  when  it  beft 
fuits  his  employer.  This  is  very  convenient ; they  are 
always  at  command  in  cafes  of  emergency  ; and  nothing 
but  a continuance  of  rains  while  the  barns  are  empty  can 
make  them  burdenfome.  He  ttrongly  recommends  the  em- 
ploying of  adlive  young  men  ; for  one  invalid  or  fluggilh 
fellow  will  fpoil  the  whole  fet ; and  this  holds  generally. 
Mix  two  or  three  old  women,  or  two  or  three  boys,  with 
a company  of  men,  and  the  effedff  will  be  very  foon  vifible  ; 
for  the  men  will  foon  conform  to  the  ways  of  either  the 
old  women,  or  the  playfulnefs  of  the  boys.  It  is  not  pru- 
dent to  employ  many  women  with  the  men  ; and  nothing 
but  neceffity  can  excufe  it.  Two  women  after  the  firft  or 
fecond  day,  will  do  as  much  work  as  half  a dozen,  alone. 
If  it  be  necefiary  or  convenient  to  employ  a number  of 
both  men  and  women,  it  is  but  common  good  management 
to  keep  them  feparate ; with  this  exception,  which  may  be 
laid  down  as  a maxim,  viz.  one  man  among  women,  and 
one  woman  among  men.  A crufty  conceited  old  fellow 
will  check  the  goffipping  of  the  women,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  rakingafter  a young  wench  has  animated  more 
than  a gallon  of  ale.  Two  are  dangerous  ; they  breed 
contention,  and  rather  retard  than  accelerate.  The  moft 
valuable  fervant  in  harveft  is  a good  carter.  It  is  necefiary 
to  common  management  that  he  fhould  be  able,  willing,  and 
careful.  Every  pitch  of  hay  and  corn,  generally  fpeaking, 
pafies  twice  through  his  hands ; he  loads  and  unloads, 
which  are  the  two  moft  laborious  talks  of  harveft  ; he 
drives  the  team  backwards  and  forwards  ; if  he  loiters  by 
the  way,  the  field-men  or  ftack-men  mull  Hand  idle;  if  he 
fpill  or  overturn  his  load,  or  if  he  break  his  waggon,  or  fet 
his  horfes,  the  arrangement  of  the  day  is  broken  ; and, 
perhaps,  the  damage  done  by  the  lofs  of  time  rendered  irre- 
parable by  the  next  day’s  rain.  A good  carter  will  not 
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fuffer  his  waggon  to  be  overloaded.  The  field-men,  too, 
that  is,  the  pitcher  and  afliftant-loader,  Ihould  be  young 
and  aftive,  and  well  matched  with  the  carter. 

But  fince  the  above  was  written,  the  prices  of  fervants 
have  confiderably  increafed  in  every  diftridl  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  expences  of  keeping  them  been  very  greatly  aug- 
mented. This  has  led  to  fewer  being  kept,  and  efpecially 
in  the  houfe.  It  is  Hated,  that  in  Hertfordlhire  the  annual 
wages  of  a carter  or  ploughman  was  formerly  from  fix  to 
nine  guineas  ; boys  from  two  to  four  guineas  ; and  maid- 
fervants  about  five  guineas  ; but  they  have  fince  rifen  to 
nearly  double  thefe  fums.  And  formerly  in  Norfolk  farm- 
work  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  cheapnefs  as  well 
as  expedition  with  which  it  was  performed ; which,  it  is 
faid,  arofe  not  merely  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  but  the 
greater  exertions  of  fervants  and  labourers  than  in  molt  other 
diftridts ; but  this  is  confiderably  diminifhed  at  prefent.  In 
fome  parts  of  that  dillrict  the  cuitom  of  allowing  board- 
wages  to  farm-fervants,  inftead  of  the  old  plan  of  feeding 
them  in  the  houfe,  is  coming  into  ufe  and  8r.  a-week  are 
given.  This  is  a bad,  immoral  regulation,  which  Ihould  be 
difcontinued.  In  Yorkfhire  the  wages  of  fervants  have  alfo 
been  greatly  increafed.  In  the  Welt  Riding  the  wages  of  a 
houfe  fervant  (of  which  kind  moil  of  the  ploughmen  are) 
may  be  eftimated  from  25/.  to  30/.  yearly,  including  mainte- 
nance. There  is  a pradlice  which  prevails  over  a confider- 
able  part  of  this  diftridt,  of  giving  them  drink  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  be  the  work  what  it  will ; which  is  a ridi- 
culous cuffom,  and  ought  to  be  abolifhed  without  lofs  of 
time.  What  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fee  a ploughman 
Hopping  his  horfes  half  an  hour,  in  a cold  winter  day,  to 
drink  ale  ? But  the  pradlice  is  fo  deep  rooted,  that  it  will 
not  be  eafily  removed  without  a compenfation.  It  is  fug- 
gefied  that  the  proper  remedy  is  to  let  the  value  of  the  ale 
be  paid  to  the  fervant  in  money,  which  probably  would  be  as 
much  for  his  interelt,  and  certainly  more  advantageous  to 
the  farmer.  In  thofe  places  where  long  yokings  are  taken, 
fay  feven  or  eight  hours,  it  may  be  necellary  to  feed  both 
men  and  horfes  on  the  ground  ; but  this  pradlice  cannot  be 
recommended  unlefs  in  urgent  cafes,  it  being  very  injurious 
to  their  health.  In  the  bell  regulated  agricultural  counties, 
five  hours  labour  in  the  morning  and  four  hours  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  feafon  allows,  and  five  hours,  or  five  hours 
and  a half,  in  Ihort  days,  is  confidered  to  be  as  much  as 
horfes  are  capable  of  fuftaining,  and  yokings  of  this  duration 
require  no  refrelhment  on  the  ground.  And  it  is  added,  that 
the  hours  of  labour  for  men  are  generally  in  fummer  from 
fix  to  fix,  with  the  ufual  time  for  refl  and  refrelhment,  which 
gives  betwixt  nine  and  ten  hours  labour  each  day,  and  in 
winter  from  light  to  dark.  Much  of  the  farm-labour,  fuch 
as  ditching,  hedging,  threfhing,  &c.  is  done  by  the  piece, 
but  the  prices  vary  greatly  in  different  places.  And  it  may- 
be added  that  when  the  farmer  is  a proper  judge  of  his 
bufinefs,  piece-work  is  not  only  moH  to  his  advantage,  but 
the  only  way  by  which  an  adtive  diligent  fervant  can  be 
properly  rewarded  for  his  labour. 

In  Berklhire,  and  many  other  counties,  great  care  is  taken 
to  keep  no  more  fervants  in  the  houfe,  by  the  farmers,  than 
are  juH  fufficient  for  performing  the  ordinary  bufinefs  to  be 
done.  The  pay  of  a carter  is  there  from  nine  to  twelve 
guineas  the  year  ; an  under  carter  from  four  to  feven  guineas 
for  the  fame  length  of  time ; a Ihepherd  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas,  and  the  run  of  a few  fheep  ; a boy  from  two  to 
three  guineas  ; and  a dairy-maid  from  five  to  ten  guineas,  in 
proportion  as  file  may  be  qualified. 

In  the  manufacturing  diitrifts  of  Chefhireand  Lancafltire, 
the  wages  of  houfe-farming  fervants  run  in  this  way. 


In  the  firfi, 

Man  to  follow  the  team 

Lad  of  from  15  to  20,  for  the 
fame  purpofe 

Cow  boy,  orman,  as  the  Hock 
may  be  ... 

Home-work  fervant,  for 
hedging,  mowing,  threlh- 
ing,  &c. 

Head  dairy  woman,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  farm 

Women  fervants  of  other 
kinds  - - - - 

Girls  - 

In  the  latter, 

Men  fervants  ... 

Lads  - 

Women  - 

Girls  - - - - 


£ £ 

from  10  to  12  per  annum. 
■ — - 8 — 10 

— 8 — 12 

— 10  — 12 

— 10  — 14 

— 4 - 6 

— 2—4 

from  10  to  25 

— 6 — 10 

— 5-8 

— 2—4 


They  have  lately  been  confiderably  on  the  increafe  in  both 
of  thefe  difiridts. 

In  the  county  of  Elfex,  and  many  other  difiritts  which 
are  principally  agricultural,  the  work  of  the  farms  is  in  a 
great  meafure  executed  by  hired  daily  or  weekly  labourers, 
very  few  yearly  fervants  being  kept  by  the  farmers.  This 
is  fuppofed,  in  many  infiances,  to  be  not  only  the  cheapeit, 
but  the  mofi  convenient  method  of  having  fuch  forts  of  work 
performed  ; and  the  farmers  are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mofi 
free  from  trouble  in  their  houfes  and  families.  In  the  very 
fouthern  agricultural  difiridts  of  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall, 
the  wages  of  the  farm  fervants,  kept  in  the  houfe,  with  walh- 
ing  and  lodging,  are,  in  the  former,  for  a carter  or  head 
man  ten  pounds  the  year,  the  inferior  forts  of  farm  bufinefs 
being  often  accomplilhed  by  parilh  apprentices  ; and  in  the 
latter,  from  eight  to  twelve  guineas,  with  their  board,  for 
men,  and  from  three  to  four  pounds,  with  the  fame,  for  maid 
fervants  during  the  year.  Thefe  rates,  however,  vary  a little, 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  fervants,  and  the  nature 
ot  the  fituations  and  farms. 

In  the  county  of  Herefordfhire,  where  the  hours  of 
labour  are  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter,  and  from  fix  in 
the  morning  to  the  fame  hour  in  the  afternoon,  in  fummer, 
the  following  are  the  average  prices  of  wages  now  given  to 
fervants  kept  in  the  houfe  by  the  farmers. 

Waggoner,  - 10  to  12  guineas  per  annum. 

Bailiff  or  cattleman,  8 — 10  ditto. 

Dairy-maid,  - 6 — 7 ditto. 

Under-maid,  - 2 — 3 ditto. 

Likewife  in  Eaft  Lothian,  in  Scotland,  the  wages  are 

mofily  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  per  annum  ; but  this  clafs 
of  fervants  is  but  fmall.  The  female  fervants  have  from 
four  pounds  to  four  pounds  ten  (hillings,  or  five  pounds. 
And  in  Clydefdale,  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural 
labour  is  performed  by  fervants  hired  by  the  half  year,  and 
living  in  the  farm-houfes.  I11  many  parts  of  the  county  the 
women  fervants  work  along  with  the  men,  at  almofi  ali  kinds 
of  out-work.  But  as  more  hands  than  ordinary  are  needed 
for  cutting  down  the  corn  in  harveff,  many  hulbandmen,  to 
fecure  a fixed  number  for  that  purpofe,  when  they  can  be 
got,  contract  with  villagers  to  affifi  during  the  time  of  reap- 
ing- All  thefe  labourers  have  no  fixed  hours,  but  continue 
their  labour  while  light  and  weather  admit,  and  circum- 
fiances  require.  The  poor  girls,  when  light  is  gone  and  the 
men  fit  down  by  the  fire,  refume  their  houfhold  labours. 
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The  labourers,  both  men  and  women,  are  fometimes  hired 
by  the  day,  particularly  in  the  time  of  planting,  fowing,  and 
hoeing  turnips  and  potatoes,  hay-making,  and  harveft,  when 
a fixed  number  is  not  provided.  Thefe  work  only  ten 
hours  in  the  day,  beginning  at  fix  in  the  morning  and  flop- 
ping at  fix  at  night,  and  taking  an  hour  to  reft  at  breakfaft, 
and  another  at  dinner.  Hired  labourers,  in  winter,  take 
breakfaft  before  they  gp  out  in  the  morning,  make  a fhort 
paufe  to  eat  a little  at  mid-day,  and  quit  when  light  fails  in 
the  evening.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  wages. 

Former.  Prefent. 
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W ages  of  men  fervants, ' 

befides  bed,  board,  >from  13/.  to  16/.  from  20/.  to  25/. 
and  waffling, amt. 

Wages  of  a maid  fer- 
vant,  befides  bed, 
board,  and  wafhing,  1 
per  arm.  - J 


$1.  to  7/.  or  8/.  to  9/.  1 or. 


But  in  Perthfhire,  a man  fervant,  who  is  mafter  of  all  the 
operations  in  farming,  only  receives,  in  the  corn  country, 
between  eight  and  twelve  pounds,  for  twelve  months.  In 
the  grazing  dittri&s,  more  remote  from  the  feat  of  manu- 
factures, their  wages,  and  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  labour, 
are  about  one-fourth  lower.  But  in  many  cafes  the  fervants 
are  maintained  in  the  farmer’s  family  ; but  the  praCtice  of 
giving  them  fix  and  a half  bolls  of  meal,  together  with  a 
houfe,  garden,  and  a cow’s  grafs,  free  of  rent,  and  fome 
fuel,  is  daily  becoming  more  general.  Thefe  farmers,  who 
keep  any  married  fervants,  have  them  all  on  this  eftablilh- 
ment  of  livery  meal.  The  maid  fervants  live  all  in  their 
matter’s  family,  and  are  engaged  for  betwixt  three  and  four 
pounds,  and  in  fome  cafes  five  pounds  of  yearly  wages,  ac- 
cording to  their  expertnefs,  and  the  nature  of  their  work. 
But  common  labourers  earn  between  one  (hilling  and  one 
(hilling  and  three-pence  a day  ; and  if  able-bodied  and 
handy,  they  demand  one  flailing . and  fixpence,  without 
viftuals.  The  various  denominations  of  artificers  charge 
according  to  the  nicety  of  their  art.  The  hours  of  labour 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  are  from  fix  to  fix, 
allowing  an  hour  for  breakfaft  and  another  for  dinner  ; and 
during  the  other  half  year,  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  the  light 
fails  at  night,  with  an  alldwance  of  one  hour  for  breakfaft. 
Houfhold  fervants  are  not  fo  exaCt  with  refpeCt  to  hours ; 
in  the  long  days,  they  continue  to  work  after  fix  at  night ; 
and  in  fliort  days  they  get  out  of  bed  before  day  light, 
where  there  is  much' grain  to  thrafh.  But  in  many  of  the 
large  farms,  thralhing  machines  have  been  ereCted  ; and  they 
are  fuch  a great  faving,  by  the  abridgment  of  labour,  that 
more  of  them  are  fet  up  every  year,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 

And  in  Argyleihire,  within  thefe  30  years,  the  price  of 
labour  is  fomewhat  more  than  doubled.  It  ftill  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  may  be  eftimated  in  general 
at  the  following  rates.  A man  fervant’s  wages,  per  annum , 
with  victuals,  from  61.  to  8/.  A maid  fervant’s,  from  50 s. 
to  4 /.  And  that  fince  1795  the  wages  and  the  price  of 
labour  have  been  advanced  more  than  one  fourth,  or  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  are  ftill  rifing. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  regulating  the  rate  of  wages,  it 
has  been  luggetted  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Weft 
Riding  of  Yorklhire,  that  the  only  mode  of  making  them 
proportional  to  the  rife  or  fall  on  the  value  of  money  and 
provifions,  is  to  pay  the  labourer  in  kind,  that  is,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn,  as  parties  ftiall  agree,  which  infures 
him,  at  all  hazards,  a comfortable  fubfiftence,  and  prevents 
him  from  a daily  or  weekly  vifitation  of  the  markets.  When 


the  labourer  is  paid  in  money,  it  expofes  the  thoughtfefs 
and  inattentive  to  many  temptations ; whereas,  when  paid 
in  kind,  he  cannot  raife  money  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the 
moment.  In  thofe  counties  where  this  mode  of  payment 
has  been  long  eftabhfhed,  we  believe  the  ploughmen  and 
labourers  are,  on  the  whole,  better  fed,  live  more  comfort- 
ably, and  rear  healthier  children  than  in  thofe  parts  where, 
from  being  paid  in  money,  the  currency  of  the  article  facili- 
tates the  expenditure,  and  prevents  him  from  laying  by  a 
ftock  of  provifions  for  his  fupport,  when  laid  off  work  by 
cafualties  or  diftrefs.  In  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  writer  refides,  nearly  all  farm-fervants  are  paid  in  this 
manner.  They  have  a certain  quantity  of  grain,  mainte- 
nance for  a cow  fummer  and  winter,  a piece  of  ground  for 
planting  potatoes  and  railing  flax,  and  whatever  fuel  they  re- 
quire, given  gratis.  Thefe,  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
hog  and  a few  hens,  enables  them  to  live,  and  bring  up  their 
families  in  a comfortable  manner  ; and,  while  their  income  is 
confiderably  lefs  than  people  of  their  ftation  in  other  parts, 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  fed,  better  dreffed,  and  enabled 
to  give  a better  education  to  their  children.  Placed  under 
thefe  circumftances,  they  are  a refpeCfable  fet  of  men  ; and, 
for  frugality,  faithfulnefs,  and  induftry,  they  will  bear  a 
comparifon  with  their  brethren  in  any  quarter.  The  intro- 
duction of  a fimilar  mode  of  paying  farm-fervants  into  the 
Weft  Riding,  is  therefore  recommended,  which,  although  it 
might  at  firtt  be  attended  with  fome  difficulties,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  public  good,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  la- 
bouring peafantry  in  many  refpeCts.  And  it  is  remarked  in 
the  Herefordlhire  Agricultural  Survey,  that  if  a certain  pro- 
portion between  the  price  of  labour  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat  could  be  fixed  by  law,  fo  as  to  render  the  applications 
for  parochial  aid  neceffary  only  in  cafes  of  very  large  families, 
of  unufual  illnefs,  of  fcanty  feafons,  or  any  other  real  emer- 
gency ; the  meafure,  it  is  prefumed,  would  ftimulate  in- 
duftry and  fidelity,  vyould  check  difhonefty,  and  endear  to  a 
numerous  clafs  their  native  foil. 

The  advance  in  the  rate  of  farm-fervants’  wages  who  live 
in  the  houfes  of  the  farmers,  has,  within  the  laft  twenty-five 
years,  been  probably  not  lefs  than  from  a third  to  a fourth 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the 
dittriCI,  over  the  whole  country  ; but.  how  far  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  ftate  of  the  nation  may  thereby  be 
affeCted,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  a matter  of  very  great  confequence  to  farmers,  to 
have  good,  traCtable,  intelligent,  able,  and  honeft  fervants,  as 
no  fort  of  good  farm-work,  or  improvements,  can  be  pro- 
perly carried  on  without  them. 

Servants’  Rooms,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  lodging  places 
for  farm-fervants,  which  fhould  always,  if  poflible,  be  dif- 
tinCt  from  the  houfe  upon  farms  of  confiderable  fize.  And 
in  cafes  of  very  extenfive  farms,  and  of  courfe  where  many 
fervants  are  required,  efpecially  if  they  be  unmarried,  pro- 
per and  convenient  accommodations  for  fleeping,  and  where 
they  find  their  own  provifions,  for  preparing  and  drelfing 
them  in,  are  not  only  requifite,  but  highly  advantageous, 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  men,  as  faving  much  time, 
which  would  otherwife  be  loft  in  going  to  their  meals,  and 
keeping  them  together  fober,  Heady,  and  ready  for  their 
different  employments.  And  in  this  way  the  fervants  are 
much  more  comfortable,  and  live  confiderably  cheaper  than 
where  it  is  the  cuftom  to  go  to  public  houfes,  or  other  fuch 
places  for  their  meals,  which  is  too  much  the  cafe  in  many 
of  the  more  fouthern  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
their  manners  often  become  depraved,  and  their  conftitu- 
tions  enfeebled  by  the  great  ufe  of  fpirits,  and  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  which  they  are  almoft  necefiitated  to  take 
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under  fuch  circumftances.  But  thefe  inconveniences  are 
perhaps  the  moll  effectually  guarded  againlt  by  fuch  fer- 
vants  being  provided  for,  where  it  can  be  done,  from  the 
tables  of  the  farmers.  But  where  this  laft  method  is  fol- 
lowed, the  eating  rooms  ffiould  be  fo  fituated,  that  they 
may  be  overlooked  with  facility.  Their  lodging  rooms,  in 
all  cafes,  are  the  moft  proper  and  the  fafeft,  when  made  in 
a building  quite  detached  and  diftinft  from  the  other  houfes 
and  offices ; as  perfons  of  this  defcription  are  often  ex- 
tremely negligent  of  their  fires,  candles,  & c.,  as  well  as 
irregular  in  other  parts  of  their  conduft.  It  has  been  ad- 
vifed,  that  whatever  fituation  may  be  fixed  upon  for  thefe 
conveniences,  the  ground-floors  fliould  always  be  of  Hone 
or  brick,  and  the  upper  ones  made  with  plafter,  as  is  done 
in  fome  of  the  midland  counties,  or  brick,  which  is  more 
eafily  laid.  See  Plaster  Floors. 

Moft  kinds  of  farm  labour  may,  however,  probably  at 
prefent  be  performed  more  cheaply  by  other  forts  of 
workmen,  than  fervants  provided  for  in  any  of  thefe  ways. 

SERVE,  in  the  Sea  Language.  To  ferve  a rope,  is 
to  lay  fpun-yarn,  rope-yarn,  fennit,  a leather,  a piece  of 
canvas,  or  the  like  upon  it,  which  is  rolled  fall  round 
about  the  rope,  to  keep  it  from  fretting  or  galling  in  any 
place. 

SERVERETTE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lozere ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mende. 

SERVETISTS,  in  Kcclejiaflical  Hijlory,  a feft  faid  to 
be  the  difciples  or  followers  of  Michael  Servetus,  the  ring- 
leader of  the  Anti-Trinitarians  of  thefe  laft  ages.  See  his 
article. 

It  is  impoffible  (fays  the  tranflator  of  Mofheim’s  Eccl. 
Hift.)  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  the  cafe  of  Ser- 
vetus, whofe  death  will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
charafter  of  that  great  and  eminent  reformer.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  alleged,  not  to  efface,  but  to  diminiffi 
his  crime  is,  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  him  to  divelt 
himfelf  at  once  of  that  perfecuting  fpirit,  which  had  been 
fo  long  nourifhed  or  ftrengthened  by  the  popifh  religion  in 
which  he  was  educated. 

Servetus,  in  reality,  had  not  any  difciples,  as  being 
burnt,  together  with  his  books,  before  his  dogmas  had 
time  to  take  root.  But  the  name  Servetifts  has  been  given 
to  fome  of  the  modern  Anti-Trinitarians,  becaufe  they  fol- 
low the  footfteps  he  had  marked  out. 

However,  thofe  who  were  denominated  Servetifts,  or  Ser- 
vetians,  by  the  theological  writers  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
not  only  differed  from  Servetus  in  many  points  of  doftrine, 
but  alfo  varied  widely  from  him  in  his  doftrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  was  the  peculiar  and  diftinguilhing  point  of  his 
theological  fyftem. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  calls  the  Anabaptifts  Servetifts,  and  feems 
to  ufe  the  two  terms  indifferently.  The  truth  is,  in  many 
things,  the  ancient  Anabaptifts  of  Switzerland,  &c.  coin- 
cide in  opinion  with  Servetus. 

As  the  books  that  he  wrote  againft  the  Trinity  are  very 
rare,  his  real  fentiments  are  but  little  known  : M.  Simon, 
who  had  a copy  of  the  firft  edition,  delivers  them  at  large 
in  his  critical  hiftory. 

Though  Servetus  ufes  many  of  the  fame  arguments  againft 
the  Trinity  as  the  Arians,  yet  he  profeffes  himfelf  very  far 
from  their  fentiment9.  He  alfo  oppofes  the  Socinians  in 
fome  things  ; and  declares  his  diffent  from  the  opinions  of- 
Paulus  Samofatenus ; though  Sandius  miftakenly  charges 
him  with  having  the  fame  fentiments. 

In  effeCt,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  had  any  fixed  regular 
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fyftem  of  religion,  at  leaft  not  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
book  againft  the  Trinity,  publifhed  in  1531,  under  the 
title  “ De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  Libri  feptem,  per  Mi- 
chaelem  Servetum,  alias  Reves,  ab  Arragonia  Hifpanum.” 

The  year  following  he  publifhed  his  dialogues  on  the 
myftery  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  preface  to  which  laft  work 
he  declares  himfelf  diffatisfied  with  it.  It  was  on  this 
account  he  undertook  another  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  of 
much  greater  extent,  which  did  not  appear  till  the  year 
1553,  a little  before  his  death,  under  the  title  of  “ Chrifti- 
anifmi  Reftitutio.” 

Thofe  of  Geneva,  having  feized  the  copies  of  this 
edition,  had  it  burnt ; nor  were  there  above  two  or  three 
that  efcaped  ; one  of  which  was  kept  at  Bafil,  where  the 
book  was  printed,  but  is  now  in  the  college  library  at 
Dublin. 

It  was  put  to  the  prefs  fecretly  in  England,  but  being 
difcovered,  the  impreffion  was  feized  and  deftroyed. 

Servetus,  according  to  Mofheim’s  account,  conceived 
that  the  genuine  doftrine  of  Chrift  had  been  entirely  loft, 
even  before  the  council  of  Nice ; and  he  was  moreover  of 
opinion,  that  it  had  never  been  delivered  with  a fufficient 
degree  of  precifion  in  any  period  of  the  church.  To  thefe 
extravagant  affertions  he  added  another  ftill  more  fo,  even 
that  he  himfelf- had  received  a commiffion  from  above  to 
reveal  anew  this  divine  doftrine,  and  to  explain  it  to  man- 
kind. His  notions  with  refpeft  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  a Trinity  of  perfons  in  the  godhead,  were  very  obfcure 
and  chimerical,  and  amounted  in  general  to  the  following  pro- 
pofitions;  that  the  Deity,  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
had  produced  within  himfelf  two  perfonal  reprefentations 
or  manners  of  exiftence,  which  were  to  be  the  medium  of 
intercourfe  between  him  and  mortals,  and  by  whom,  con- 
fequently,  he  was  to  reveal  his  will,  and  to  difplay  his 
mercy  and  beneficence  to  the  children  of  men  : that  thefe 
two  reprefentatives  were  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghoft : 
that  the  former  was  united  to  the  man  Chrift,  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  an  omnipotent  aft  of  the 
Divine  Will  ; and  that,  on  this  account,  Chrift  might  be 
properly  called  God:  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  the 
courfe,  and  animated  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  and 
more  efpecially  produced  in  the  minds  of  men  wife  coun- 
fels,  virtuous  propenfities,  and  divine  feelings ; and,  finally, 
that  thefe  two  reprefentations  were  to  ceafe  after  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  this  terreftrial  globe,  and  to  be  abforbed  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  Deity,  from  whence  they  had  been 
formed. 

Servetus,  however,  did  not  always  explain  his  fyftem  in 
the  fame  manner,  nor  avoid  inconfiltencies,  contradiftions, 
and  ambiguities ; fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn 
his  true  fentiments.  His  fyftem  of  morality  agreed  in 
many  circumftances  with  that  of  the  Anabaptifts,  whom 
he.  alfo  imitated  in  cenfuring  with  the  utmoft  feverity  the 
cuftom  of  infant-baptifm.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  1768. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Villa- 
nueva, in  Arragon,  in  1509.  His  father  was  a notary - 
public,  and  he  himfelf  was  fent  to  the  academy  of  Tou- 
loufe,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  during  the  fpace  of  three 
years.  About  this  period  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  facred  fcriptures,  to  which  he  was  probably  excited 
by  the  reformers  of  that  day.  He  foon  difcovered  many 
errors  and  abufes  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  tenets  of 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  laid  then  the  found- 
ation of  his  opinions  concerning  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is  known,  that  at  this  period,  many  learned  men  in 
Italy  and  other  parts,  among  whom  were  fome  dignitaries 
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of  the  church,  condemned  in  private  the  reigning  fuper- 
ftitions,  to  which,  however,  they  readily  conformed  in 
public.  Whether  Servetus  was  inftruCled  by  any  of  thefe, 
or  whether  his  own  opinions  were  the  refult  of  inveftigation, 
cannot  be  afcertained : it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  divulge  them  in  France,  and  therefore  re- 
tired to  Germany,  where  a much  greater  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  was  allowed  and  afferted,  and  where  feveral  princes 
fecretly  favoured  the  bold  attacks  on  the  popedom.  He 
went  through  Lyons  and  Geneva  to  Switzerland,  and  fixed 
his  refidence  at  Bafil  in  the  year  1530.  Here  he  was  on 
a footing  of  friendly  intimacy  with  CEcolampadius,  with 
whom  he  often  converfed  about  various  religious  topics,  but 
to  whofe  peculiar  opinions  he  would  not  yield,  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  any  notions  which  he  had  previolifly 
adopted.  The  unbending  difpofition  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  fmall  moment,  alienated  many  perfons  from  Servetus 
who  had  formed  a high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity. 
While  he  was  at  Bafil,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  a book- 
feller  a manufcript,  “ De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,”  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1531.  Servetus  now  went  to 
Strafburg,  in  which  city  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
reformers,  viz.  Capito  and  Bucerus.  Here  he  fearched 
for  opportunities  to  communicate  his  religious  tenets  to  his 
new  acquaintances,  and  here  he  learned  that  his  work  had 
excited  a confiderable  fenfation  among  people  of  all  dalles. 
He  was  aware  that  he  had,  in  many  refpe&s,  treated  the 
fubjeft  too  imperfeClly ; and  had  made  ufe  of  exprefiions 
that  were  liable  to  give  offence ; he  accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  unfavourable  im- 
preffion,  and  to  avert  a ftorm  that  feemed  threatening  to 
fall  upon  him,  by  publiftiing  a work  entitled  “ Dialogorum 
de  Trinitate  Libri  duo,”  in  which  he  explained  and  de- 
fended his  opinions.  The  confequences  of  this  fecond  piece 
was,  that  many  were  exafperated  againft  the  author,  while 
a few  adopted  his  doCtrines  and  fpread  them  abroad.  GEco- 
lampadius  requelled  his  friend  Bucer  to  inform  Luther, 
that  Servetus’s  book  had  been  publifhed  without  their 
knowledge,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  fuppofed  they 
had  given  any  countenance  to  the  propagation  of  the  offen- 
five  tenets.  And  Melanchthon,  in  fpeaking  at  this  time  of 
Servetus,  fays,  “ He  wants  neither  acutenefs  nor  cunning 
in  difputing,  but  I cannot  allow  him  energy.  He  has, 
moreover,  as  it  appears  to  me,  confufed  imaginations, 
neither  is  he  able  fufficiently  to  explain  his  thoughts  with 
precifion.  He  unqueftionably  fpeaks  like  a madman  about 
juflification  ; about  the  Trinity,  ngi  mg  r^ixcloc,  you  know 
that  I have  been  always  apprehenfive  that  fimilar  things 
fooner  or  later  would  break  out.  Good  God  ! what  trage- 
dies will  this  quettion  excite  among  pollerity.” 

The  circumftances  of  Servetus  being  low,  he  engaged 
for  fome  time  with  the  Frellons,  eminent  bookfellers  at 
Lyons,  as  corrector  of  the  prefs.  From  Lyons  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic  under  the  celebrated 
Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  other  profeffors ; and,  as  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  remark  hereafter,  he  carried  into  that 
fcience  the  fame  penetrating  fpirit  and  love  of  improvement 
which  diftinguifhed  him  in  theology.  He  graduated  at 
Paris,  and  being  invefted  with  this  honour,  he  delivered 
public  lectures  in  geography  and  fome  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, while  he  followed  the  profefiion  of  a phyllcian. 
At  Paris  he  quarrelled  with  the  faculty,  and  wrote  an 
“ Apology,”  which  was  fupprefl’ed  by  the  parliament. 
After  quitting  that  capital  he  praClifed  phyfic  at  Charlieu, 
near  Lyons,  whence,  at  the  invitation  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Vienne,  he  removed  to  that  city,  and  had  apartments  near 
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the  palace.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this,  viz.  in  1542, 
fuperintended  the  printing  of  a Latin  Bible  at  Lyons,  to 
which  he  added  marginal  notes,  under  the  name  of  Villa- 
novanus. 

During  this  time,  Servetus  was  in  conftant  correfpond- 
ence  with  Calvin,  with  whom  he  difcuffed  various  points  of 
controverfy,  and  to  whom  he  opened  himfelf  freely  and 
without  referve  concerning  his  particular  notions,  and  con- 
fulted  him  refpeCting  his  writings.  Calvin  afterwards  made 
a bafe  ufe  of  this  confidence,  by  actually  producing  his  let- 
ters and  manufcripts  as  matter  of  accufation  againft  him  on  his 
trial.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Calvin  does 
not  appear  to  have  encouraged  Servetus  to  this  expofition  of 
his  fentiments,  for  he  frequently  fent  him  in  reply  angry 
and  fevere  letters.  In  1553,  Servetus  publifhed  his  matured 
theological  fyftem  under  the  title  of  “ Chriftianifmi  Reftitu- 
tio.”  Confcious  of  the  danger  to  the  author  of  fuch  a 
work  in  a Catholic  country  he  concealed  his  name,  but 
Calvin  took  care  that  the  magittrates  of  Vienne  fhould  be 
informed  of  it.  He  was  in  confequence  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  his  death  would  have  added  an  example  to  the  num- 
berlefs  cruelties  of  Roman  Catholic  perfections,  had  he 
not  made  his  efcape.  His  effigy  and  his  books  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  Servetus,  purpofing  to  go  to  Naples 
to  pra&ife  in  his  profefiion,  imprudently  went  through 
Geneva.  Calvin,  who  wa$  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the 
traveller,  and  who  was  on  the  watch  to  entrap  him,  gave 
information  to  the  magiftrates  the  moment  he  arrived  within 
the  gates  of  the  city.  He  was  accordingly  feized,  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  a charge  of  blafphemy  and  herefy  was 
preferred  againft  him  by  Calvin’s  own  fervant.  In  order 
to  enfure  conviction  and  condemnation,  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
eight  articles  of  accufation  were  brought  againft  him,  for 
which  not  only  his  laft  work,  but  all  his  other  writings  were 
ranfacked.  As  a proof  of  the  malice  and  unfairnefs  with 
which  he  was  treated,  it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  charges 
was  extracted  from  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  Ptolemy’s 
Geography,  publifhed  twenty  years  before,  in  which  he 
had  aflerted,  that  Judea  had  been  falfely  extolled  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  fince  modern  travellers  had  found  it 
to  be  Iterile  and  unfightly.  That  no  doubt  might  be  left 
whence  the  profecution  came,  one  of  the  main  articles 
againft  the  pnfoner  was,  that  in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Calvin, 
minifter  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  he 
had  defamed  the  doClrine  preached  in  it,  uttering  all  ima- 
ginable injurious  and  blafphemous  words  againft  it. 

Servetus,  in  the  firft  examination,  repelled  with  firmnefs 
every  accufation,  though  he  avowed  that  he  publifhed  in 
Germany  his  book  “ De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  in  France 
his  “ Reftitutio  Chriftianifmi,”  together  with  Ptolemaeus, 
and  the  edition  of  Pagnini’s  bible.  At  the  fecond  examin- 
ation, he  acknowledged,  when  urged  to  confefs  the  truth, 
fome  of  the  articles  brought  againft  him  in  regard  to  his 
publications,  denied  others,  and  hefitated  to  explain  him- 
felf more  plainly  upon  others.  But  when  he  was  again 
queftioned,  “ why  he  had  flandered  Calvin,  and  lacerated 
the  Chriftian  doClrine  ?”  he  protefted  that  Calvin  had  been 
the  aggreffor,  and  that  if  he  had  recriminated  it  was  done  in 
felf-defence ; which  plea  was  deemed  by  his  judges  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence. 

The  magiftrates  of  Geneva  were,  however,  fenfible  that 
many  eyes  were  upon  them  in  this  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, with  refpeCl  to  one  who  was  no  fubjeCt  of  their’s,  nor 
a refident  in  their  city,  nor  could  he  be  accufed  of  having 
committed  any  offence  in  their  territory,  and  within  their 
jurifdiClion.  He  was,  in  truth,  kidnapped  in  his  paffage. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  it  could  not  but  appear  ftrange,  that  men  Ihould 
be  affociates  in  perfecution,  with  thofe  very  people  who 
would  infallibly  burn  them  as  heretics,  Ihould  they  fall  into 
their  hands.  They  therefore  thought  it  advifeable  to  con- 
fult  the  magitlrates  of  the  Proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
to  whom  they  fent  Servetus’s  book,  with  Calvin’s  reply. 
The  Helvetic  divines,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
unanimoully  declared  for  his  punifhment : they  faid  that 
Servetus’s  errors  ought  to  be  detetted,  and  that  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  infection  fpread  no  farther,  and 
that  the  man  ought  to  be  reftrained ; but  they,  none  of 
them,  faid  a word  refpedting  capital  puniihment,  nor  do 
they  allude  to  the  kind  of  coercion  that  Ihould  be  chofen. 
Their  meaning  was,  however,  readily  inferred  from  their 
own  practice  ; for  the  capital  punifhments  of  heretics  had 
not  been  abolilhed  in  Switzerland  ; they  had  been  frequent- 
ly praftifed  at  Zurich  again!!  the  Baptilts. 

Servetus  was  for  a time  kept  ignorant  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings agairift  him  ; at  length  he  difcovered  the  inten- 
tions of  his  enemies,  and  drew  up,  and  caufed  to  be  prefented, 
two  petitions  to  his  judges:  in  the  firft  he  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himfelf;  in  the  fecondhe  complained  that  a fair 
trial  had  not  been  allowed  him.  As  he  refufed  to  retradl 
his  opinions,  he  was,  notwithftanding  his  pleas,  condemned 
to  the  flames  as  an  obftinate  heretic,  which  cruel  fentence 
was  carried  into  execution  on  the  27th  of  Oftober  1573, 
when  he  was  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
fufferings  were  particularly  fevere,  and  the  fire  was  fo 
managed,  that  the  unfortunate  man  lingered  in  excruciating 
pain  more  than  two  hours. 

That  this  bloody  perfecution  was  difapproved  by  many 
at  the  time,  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the  apology  for 
the  Genevan  magiftrates,  publilhed  by  Calvin,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to  punilh  heretics 
with  death.  The  mild  and  otherwife  moderate  and  benevolent 
Mejanchthon  fanCtioned  the  deed  by  a congratulatory  letter 
addrefied  to  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva.  The  condudl  of 
Calvin  in  this  bufinefs,  as  inftigated  not  only  by  bigotry, 
but  perfonal  hatred,  has  imprefl'ed  an  indelible  ftain  on  his 
memory ; and  the  only  pofiible  excufe  now  offered  for  it 
arifes  from  the  provocation  given  by  Servetus,  “ whofe  ex- 
cefiive  arrogance,”  according  to  Mofheim,  “ was  accompa- 
nied with  a malignant  and  contemptuous  fpirit,  and  an  in- 
vincible obftinacy  of  temper.” 

The  theological  fyftem  of  Servetus  is  defcribed  as  Angular 
in  the  higheft  degree.  The  greateft  part  of  it  was  a 
neceffary  confequence  of  his  peculiar  notions  concerning  the 
univerfe,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
which  were  equally  ftrange  and  chimerical.  See  the  article 
Servetists. 

" Servetus  is  numbered  among  thofe  anatomifts  who  made 
the  neareft  approach  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  paflage  cited  to  this  effedt  is  contained  in 
his  lateft  and  fatal  work,  “ De  Reftitutione  Chriftianifmi.” 
It  clearly  ftates  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  He  purfued,  in  his  medical  ftudies,  anatomical  re- 
fearches  with  the  greateft  ardour. 

Servetus  was  3 man  of  great  erudition  and  unfeigned 
piety : his  mind  was  ftored  with  a variety  of  knowledge, 
and  he  ftood  very  high,  in  the  eftimation  of  his  contempora- 
ries, for  his  talents  and  for  his  difcoveries  in  the  profeffion 
of  medicine.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  errors  as  a 
theologian,  it  is  certain  he  never  preached  them  to  the  vulgar, 
but  communicated  them  freely  to  Calvin,  CEcolampadius, 
Capito,  Bucerus,  and  other  reformers,  with  an  eagernefs  to 
difcover  truth  which  has  never  been  lurpaffed. 

The  atrocious  murder  committed  on  him  will  not  ad- 


mit of  a Angle  excufe.  His  imprifonment  was  fcandalous 
and  unjuft.  The  fenate  of  Geneva  had  no  right  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  a traveller,  who  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  in  their  city,  and  who  probably  never  uttered 
within  the  precinfts  of  their  dominions  one  fyllable  of  his 
obnoxious  opinions.  Here  Geneva  Hands  condemned  by  all 
civilians. 

The  affability  of  the  manners  of  Servetus,  and  his  vaft 
learning,  had  procured  him  numerous  friends  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy  : and  his  name  will  be  handed  down 
to  the  lateft  pofterity  with  commiferation  and  refpedf,  See 
a life  of  Servetus,  in  a feries  of  letters  to  Jedidiah  Morfe, 
D.  D.,  by  Fr.  Adrian  Vanderkemp  : inferted  in  vol.  v.  of 
the  Monthly  Repofitory. 

SERUG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Ourfa. 

SERUGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefej 
8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Verona. 

SERVIA,  a province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  part  of  the 
ancient  Pannonia,  or  of  Turkifti  Illyria,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  inhabitants,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bofnia  and 
Sclavonia,  on  the  E.  by  Walachia  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  S. 
by  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bofnia  and 
Dalmatia.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  Proper  Servia,  or 
Serbia,  and  Rafcia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  diftinguilhed 
into  Servians,  and  Rafcians  or  Reitzes  ; and  the  former, 
which  conftitutes  the  upper  part,  towards  the  Danube,  be- 
longs to  the  bannat  of  Mafovia.  The  capital  of  Servia  is 
Belgrade,  (which  fee).  The  Turks  call  it  Lafs  Vilayeti, 
or  Lazarus-land,  becaufe  in  the  year  1365,  when  they 
fubdued  it,  Lazarus  was  prince  of  Serbia.  See  Ser- 
vians. 

SERVIAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Beziers ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Beziers.  The  place  contains 
2200,  and  the  canton  73 19  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1 17^  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

SERVIANS,  or  Serbes,  a branch  of  the  Illyrian  Slavi, 
who  gave  name  to  the  province  called  Servia  or  Serbia.  In 
the  Ruffian  empire  the  Servians  and  Reitzes  are  colonifts,  to 
whom,  in  the  year  1754,  a confiderable  diftridl  was  allotted 
on  the  Dnieper  near  anduponthepoffeffionsof  the  Zaporagian 
Coffacks.  This  country,  which  got  the  name  of  New  Servia, 
was  for  the  moft  part  an  uninhabited  defert,  extending  to 
what  were  then  the  Poliffi  borders,  by  which  it  was  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides.  The  Serbians,  who  voluntarily 
fettled  here  in  great  numbers,  were  formed  into  a military 
affociation,  to  be  a check  upon  the  diffentions  and  exceffes 
of  the  Zaporagians.  In  the  year  1764,  the  whole  of  this 
tradl  of  country  was  eredled  into  the  government  of  New 
Ruffia,  and  at  prefent  forms  a confiderable  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ekaterinofiaf. 

SERVICE,  or  Servage,  Servitium,  in  Law,  a duty 
which  the  tenant,  by  reafon  of  his  fee,  owes  to  the  lord. 

This,  in  pure,  proper,  and  original  feuds,  was  only  two- 
fold : to  follow,  or  to  do  luit  to,  the  lord  in  his  courts  in 
time  of  peace  ; and  in  his  armies,  or  warlike  retinue,  when 
neceffity  called  him  to  the  field. 

Ancient  law-books  make  feveral  divifions  of  fervice,  m. 
into  perfonal,  real,  and  mixt ; military  and  hafe,  intrinjic  and 
extrinfic,  See,  But,  fince  the  ftatute  iz  Car.  II.,  by  which 
all  tenures  are  turned  into  free  and  common  focage,  much 
of  that  learning  is  fet  afide.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
mention  how  the  feveral  kinds  of  fervice  are  defcribed  in 
our  ancient  law-books. 

Service*  Perfonal,  is  that  to  be  performed  by  the  per*, 
fon.  Such  is  that  due  from  a Have  to  his  mafter. 
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Perfonal  fervice  is  a difgraceful  fort  of  tenure,  under 
which  lands  were  formerly  held,  and  in  which  the  tenant 
did  various  forts  of  work  for  the  lord,  and  provided  him 
with  a variety  of  different  articles.  It  is  a cuftom  which 
has  long  been  abolifhed  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  being 
highly  injudicious  and  improper  ; but  which,  Mr.  Donaldfon 
remarks,  is  not  wholly  difcarded  in  Scotland.  “ In  the 
north  of  Scotland,”  fays  he,  “ the  rents  are  to  a certain  ex- 
tent paid  in  perfonal  fervices  ; the  tenants  being  bound  to 
plow  and  harrow  a certain  proportion  of  the  proprietor’s 
farm ; to  reap,  carry  home,  thrafh,  drefs,  and  mill  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  his  crop  at  their  own  charges  ; and  that 
they  are  alfo  bound  to  pay  poultry,  eggs,  cheefe,  fheep, 
fwine,  filh,  linen,  yarn,  &c.”  It  might,  continues  he, 
have  been  unavoidably  neceffary,  from  the  want  of  a cir- 
culating medium  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
country,  to  oblige  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  perfonal 
fervices,  and  in  the  various  articles  of  produce  which  their 
farms  afforded ; but  it  muff  be  confidered  a Angular  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  that  in  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  a period  when  the  intro- 
dudfion  of  improvements  in  agriculture  is  the  chief  topic  of 
converfation,  there  fhould  exitt  proprietors,  who  are  fo  loft 
to  every  fentiment  regarding  what  is  due  to  the  community 
of  which  they  are  members,  to  the  people  whom  Providence 
has  placed  under  their  protection,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  their  native  country,  as  to  perfift  in  demanding  from 
their  tenants  a fpecies  of  rent,  which  no  farmer,  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  would  fubmit  to  pay,  nor  any  pro- 
prietor, who  regarded  the  good  of  his  country,  or  his  own 
intereft,  think  of  requiring.  Thefe  difgraceful  fervices 
fhould  of  courfe  be  done  away  with  in  every  fituation,  as 
being  incompatible  with  all  forts  of  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry,  or  the  introdudlion  of  fpirited  agriculture  into  any 
part. 

This  fort  of  fervice  is  not  only  hoftile  to  all  kinds  of 
farming  improvements,  but  highly  diftrefling  and  ruinous 
to  tenants  at  particular  feafons,  as  during  the  feed-time,  the 
harveft,  and  the  time  of  getting  in  the  hay,  by  being  often 
under  the  necellity  of  negledling  their  own  operations  and 
bufineffes,  in  order  to  perform  the  various  works  of  their 
lords,  or  fuperiors.  The  fooner  thefe  fervices  are  wholly 
abolifhed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the' better  it  will  be 
for  the  interefts  of  agriculture. 

Service,  Real,  is  either  urbane  or  rujlic ; which  two 
kinds  differ,  not  in  the  place,  but  the  thing.  The  firft  is 
that  due  from  a building  or  houfe,  in  whatever  place  fituate, 
whether  in  city  or  in  country,  as  keeping  a drain,  a vitta, 
or  the  like. 

Services,  Rujlic,  are  thofe  due  for  grounds,  where 
there  is  no  building  ; fuch  is  the  right  of  paffage  through 
ways,  &c. 

Service,  Mixt,  is  that  due  from  the  perfon,  by  reafon 
of  the  thing,  as  an  ufufruit,  &c. 

Our  ancient  law-books  tell  us  of  lands  held  of  the  king, 
by  the  tenant’s  letting  a fart  before  the  king  on  New  Year’s 
Day  ; others,  by  furnilhing  the  king  with  wdiores,  when- 
ever he  travelled  that  way  ; others,  by  bringing  the  king 
a mefs  of  pottage  at  his  coronation-feaft,  &c. 

There  are  alfo  natural  fervices.  For  inftance,  if  a man 
cannot  gather  the  produce  of  his  lands,  without  palling 
through  his  neighbour’s  grounds,  the  neighbour  is  obliged 
to  allow  a paffage,  as  a natural  fervice. 

Service,  Forenfic  or  Extrinjic,  Servitium  forenficum.  See. 
was  a fervice  which  did  not  belong  to  the  chief  lord,  but  to 
the  king. 

It  was  called  forenfic  and  extrinftc,  becaufe  done  forts , 


out  of  doors ; and  extra  fervilium.  We  meet  with  feveral 
grants,  in  the  Monafticon,  of  all  liberties,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, falvo  forenf  fervitio. 

Service,  Intrinfic , Servitium  intrinfeum , that  due  to  the 
chief  lord  alone,  from  his  vaffals  within  his  manor. 

Service,  Frank , Servitium  liberum,  a fervice  done  by 
the  feudatory  tenants,  who-were  called  liberi  homines,  and 
diftinft  from  vaffals : as  was  likewife  their  fervice  ; for  they 
were  not  bound  to  any  bafe  fervices,  as  to  plow  the  lord’s 
lands,  &c.  but  only  to  find  a man  and  horfe  to  attend  the 
lord  into  the  army  or  court. 

Service,  Bafe.  See  Villenage. 

Service,  Bord.  See  Bordage. 

Service,  Foreign , Honorary,  Knights,  Rent.  See  the 
adjeftives. 

Service,  Herist.  See  Heriot. 

Service,  Ovelty  of.  See  Ovelty. 

Service,  Suit  of.  See  Suit. 

Service,  Choral,  in  Church  Hiftory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worlhip  which  confifts  in  chanting  and  finging. 
The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  finging,  as  a part  of 
church  mufic,  urge  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  its  favour : 
Ephef.  chap.  v.  ver.  9.  and  Coloff.  chap.  iii.  ver.  16.  On 
the  authority  of  which  pallages  it  is  afferted,  that  fongs  and 
hymns  were,  from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  church,  fung  in 
the  affemblies  of  the  faithful ; and  it  appears,  from  un- 
doubted teftimony,  that  finging,  which  was  praftifed  as  a 
facred  rite  among  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a very 
early  period,  and  which  likewife  conftituted  a confiderable 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
made  a part  of  the  religious  worlhip  of  Chriftians,  not  only 
before  churches  were  built,  and  their  religion  eftablilhed  by 
law,  but  from  the  firft  profeflion  of  Chriftianity.  How- 
ever, the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  the  introduc- 
tion of  mufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that  period, 
during  which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of  Antioch, 
i.  e.  between  the  year  of  Chritt  347  and  356.  See  Anti- 
phony. 

From  Antioch  the  praftice  foon  fpread  through  the  other 
churches  of  the  Eaft  ; and  in  a few  ages  after  its  firft  intro- 
duction into  the  divine  fervice,  it  not  only  received  the 
fanCtion  of  public  authority,  but  thofe  were  forbid  to  join 
in  it  who  were  ignorant  of  mufic.  A canon  to  this  purpole 
was  made  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  held 
about  the  year  372  ; and  Zonaras  informs  us,  that  thefe 
canonical  fingers  were  reckoned  a part  of  the  clergy.  Sing- 
ing was  introduced  into  the  weltern  churches  by  St.  Am- 
brofe,  about  the  year  374,  who  was  the  inftitutor  of  the 
Ambrofian  chant,  eftablilhed  at  Milan  about  the  year  386  ; 
and  Eufebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  tells  us,  that  a regular 
choir,  and  method  of  finging  the  fervice,  were  firft  efta- 
blilhed, and  hymns  ufed  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  during 
the  reign  of  Conftantine  ; and  that  St.  Ambrofe,  who  had 
long  refided  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was, 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  amended  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  eftablilhed  the  Gregorian 
chant ; a plain,  unifonous  kind  of  melody,  which  he 
thought  confiftent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fer- 
vice to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the 
Roman  church  even  at  this  day  : it  is  known  in  Italy  by  the 
name  of  canto  fermo  ; in  France,  by  that  of  plain  chant ; 
and  in  Germany,  and  molt  other  countries,  by  that  of 
the  cantus  Gregorianus.  Although  no  fatisfa&ory  account 
has  been  given  of  the  fpecific  difference  between  the  Am- 
brofian and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all  writers  on  this  fubjedb 
agree  in  faying,  that  St.  Ambrofe  only  ufed  the  four  au- 
thentic modes,  and  that  the  four  plagal  were  afterwards 
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added  by  St.  Gregory.  Each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  final, 
or  key-note,  as  its  relative  authentic  ; from  which  there  is 
no  other  difference  than  that  the  melodies  in  the  four  au- 
thentic, or  principal  modes,  are  generally  confined  within 
the  compafs  of  the  eight  notes  above  the  key-note,  and 
thofe  in  the  four  plagal,  or  relative  modes,  within  the  com- 
pafs of  the  eight  notes  below  the  filth  of  the  key.  See 
Mode. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing,  that 
pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  59 o,  collected 
the  mufical  fragments  of  fuch  ancient  pfalms  and  hymns  as 
the  firft  fathers  of  the  church  had  approved  and  recom- 
mended to  the  firft  Chriftians ; and  that  he  fele&ed,  me- 
thodized, and  arranged  them  in  the  order  which  was  long 
continued  at  Rome,  and  foon  adopted  by  the  chief  part  of 
the  weltern  church.  Gregory  is  alfo  faid  to  have  banilhed 
from  the  church  the  canto  jigurato,  as  too  light  and  diffolute ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  his  own  chant  was  called  canto  fermo, 
from  its  gravity  and  fimplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a received  opinion,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
tones  were  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  Dr.  Burney  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  any 
connexion  between  them,  except  in  their  names ; for  their 
number,  upon  examination,  is  not  the  fame  ; thofe  of  Pto- 
lemy being  feven,  the  ecclefiaftical  eight ; and,  indeed,  the 
Greek  names  given  to  the  ecclefiaftical  modes  do  not  agree 
with  thofe  of  Ptolemy  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  key,  but 
with  thofe  of  higher  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Gregory 
to  that  of  Guido,  there  was  no  other  diitin&ion  of  keys 
than  that  of  authentic  and  plagal ; nor  were  any  femi- 
tones  ufed  but  thofe  from  E to  F,  B to  C,  and  occafionally 
A to  Bi. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  it  confifted  in  the  finging  of 
pfalms  and  hymns,  yet  it  was  performed  in  many  different 
ways ; fometimes  the  pfalms  were  fung  by  one  perfon  alone, 
whilft  the  reft  attended  in  filence  ; fometimes  they  were  fung 
by  the  whole  affembly ; fometimes  alternately,  the  congre- 
gation being  divided  into  feparate  choirs  ; and  fometimes  by 
one  perfon,  who  repeated  the  firft  part  of  the  verfe,  the  reft 
joining  in  the  clofe  of  it. 

Of  the  four  different  methods  of  finging  now  recited,  the 
fecond  and  third  were  properly  diftinguilhed  by  the  names 
of  fymphony  and  antiphony ; and  the  latter  was  fometimes 
called  refponfaria,  in  which  women  were  allowed  to  join. 
St.  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  Socrates  (lib.  vi.  cap.  8.), 
converfed  with  the  apoftles,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  fuggelted  to  the  primitive  Chriftians  in 
the  Eaft  the  method  of  finging  hymns  and  pfalms  alter- 
nately, 'or  in  dialogue ; and  the  cuftorn  foon  prevailed  in 
every  place  where  Chriftianity  was  eftabliffied ; though 
Theodoret,  in  his  Hiftory  (lib.  ii.  c.  24.),  tells  us,  that  this 
manner  of  finging  was  firft  pra&ifed  at  Antioch.  It  like- 
wife  appears,  that  almoft  from  the  time  when  mufic  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  it  was  of  two 
kinds,  and  confifted  in  a gentle  inflexion  of  the  voice,  which 
they  termed  plain  fong,  and  a more  elaborate  and  artificial 
kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and  folemn  offices  con- 
tained in  its  ritual ; and  this  diftin£lion  has  been  maintained 
even  to  the  prefent  day. 

Although  we  find  a very  early  diftinftion  made  between 
the  manner  of  finging  the  hymns  and  chanting  the  pfalms, 
it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Martini,  that  the 
mufic  of  the  firft  five  or  fix  ages  of  the  church  confifted 
chiefly  in  a plain  and  Ample  chant  of  unifons  and  oftaves, 
of  which  many  fragments  are  ftill  remaining  in  the  canto 
fermo  of  the  Romiffi  miffals.  For  with  refpedt  to 


mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  appear,  in  thefe  early  ages, 
that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  in  poffeffion  of 
harmony  or  counterpoint,  which  has  been  generally  afcribed 
to  Guido,  a monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  about  the 
year  10225  though  others  have  traced  the  origin  of  it 
to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  in  vain  to  feek  it  in  the 
church.  The  choral  mufic,  which  had  its  rife  in  the 
church  of  Antioch,  and  from  thence  fpread  through 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  was  brought 
into  Britain  by  the  fingers  who  accompanied  Auftin  the 
monk,  when  he  came  over,  in  the  year  596,  charged  with 
a commiffion  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to 
Chriftianity.  Bede  tells  us,  that  when  Auftin  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  million,  had  their  firft  audience  of  king  Ethel- 
bert,  in  the  lfle  of  Thanet,  they  approached  him  in  pro- 
ceffion,  finging  litanies  ; and  that  afterwards,  when  they  en- 
tered the  city  of  Canterbury,  they  fung  a litany,  and  at 
the  end  of  it,  Allelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  firft 
time  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet 
Bede  likewife  tells  us,  that  our  Britiffi  anceftors  had  been 
inftructed  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gallican  church 
by  St.  Germanus,  and  heard  him  fing  Allelujah  many  years 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Auftin.  In  680,  John,  praecentor 
of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over  by  pope  Agatho  to 
inftrudt  the  monks  of  Weremouth  in  the  art  of  finging;  and 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open  fchools  for  teaching  mufic  in 
other  places  of  Northumberland.  Benedift  Bifcop,  the 
preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian  the  monk,  and  many  others, 
contributed  to  difleminate  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
chant.  At  length  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Gregory,  and  of 
St.  Auftin  his  miffionary,  having  eftabliffied  a fchool  for 
ecclefiaftical  mufic  at  Canterbury,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  was 
furniffied  with  matters  from  that  feminary.  The  choral  fer- 
vice was  firft  introduced  into  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury, and,  till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  and  his  fettle- 
ment  in  that  fee,  the  practice  of  it  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  churches  of  Kent ; but  after  that,  it  ipread 
over  the  whole  kingdom  ; and  we  meet  with  records  of  very 
ample  endowments  for  the  fupport  of  this  part  of  public 
worffiip.  This  mode  of  religious  worffiip  prevailed  in  all 
the  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation : 
the  firft  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed  the  re- 
formation by  Luther,  who  being  himfelf  a lover  of  mufic, 
formed  a liturgy,  which  was  a mufical  fervice,  contained  in 
a work,  entitled,  “ Pfalmodia,  h.  e.  Cantica  facra  Veteris  Ec- 
clefias  feledla,”  printed  at  Norimberg  in  1553,  and  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  1561.  But  Calvin,  in  his  eftabliffiment  of  a 
church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole  of  divine  fervice  to 
prayer,  preaching,  and  finging ; the  latter  of  which  he  re- 
ttrained.  He  excluded  the  offices  of  the  antiphon,  hymn, 
and  motet,  of  the  Romiffi  fervice,  with  that  artificial  and 
elaborate  mufic  to  which  they  were  fung  ; and  adopted  only 
that  plain  metrical  pfalmody,  which  is  now  in  general  ufe 
among  the  reformed  churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches 
of  our  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of 
Marot’s  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a mulician  to 
fet  them  to  ealy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  he  di- 
vided the  Pfalms  into  paufes  or  fmall  portions,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  fung  in  churches.  Soon  after  they  were 
bound  up  with  the  Geneva  catechifm,  from  which  time  the 
Catholics,  who  had  been  accuttomed  to  fing  them,  were 
forbid  the  ufe  of  them,  under  a fevere  penalty.  Soon  after 
the  reformation  commenced  in  England,  complaints  were 
made  by  many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  others,  of  the 
intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  church  mufic  of  thofe  times  : 
in  confequence  of  which  it  was  once  propofed,  that  organs 
and  curious  finging  ffiould  be  removed  from  our  churches. 

Latimer, 
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Latimer,  in  his  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  went  ftill  further, 
and  iffued  injunftions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary, 
forbidding  in  their  fervice  all  manner  of  finging.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  a commiffion  was  granted  to  eight 
bifhops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 
lawyers,  to  compile  a body  'of  fuch  ecclefiaftical  laws  as 
ffiould  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
refult  of  this  compilation  was  a work,  firft  publifhed  by 
Fox  the  Martyrologift,  in  1571,  and  afterwards  in  1640, 
under  the  title  of  “ Reformatio  Legum  Ecclefiafticarum.” 
Thefe  thirty-two  commifiioners,  inftead  of  reprobating 
church  mufic,  merely  condemned  figurative  and  operofe 
mufic,  or  that  kind  of  finging  which  abounded  with  fugues, 
refponfive  pafl'ages,  and  a commixture  of  various  and  intri- 
cate proportions  ; which,  whether  extemporary  or  written, 
is  by  muficians  termed  defcant.  However,  notwithftanding 
the  objections  againft  choral  mufic,  and  the  praftice  of 
l'ome  of  the  reformed  churches,  the  compilers  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  liturgy,  in  1548,  and  the  king  himfelf,  determined  to 
retain  mufical  fervice.  Accordingly  the  ftatute  2 & 3 
Edw.  VI.  cap.  x.  though  it  contains  no  formal  obligation 
on  the  clergy,  or  others,  to  ufe  or  join  in  either  vocal  or  in- 
ftrumental  mufic  in  the  common  prayer,  does  clearly  recog- 
nize the  praftice  of  finging ; and  in  lefs  than  two  years 
after  the  compiling  of  king  Edward’s  liturgy,  a formula 
was  compofed,  which  continues,  with  fcarcely  any  variation, 
to  be  the  rule  for  choral  fervice  even  at  this  day.  The  au- 
thor of  this  work  was  John  Marbecke,  or  Marbeike ; and 
it  was  printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550,  under  the  title 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted.  Queen  Mary  la- 
boured to  re-eftablifh  the  Romifh  choral  fervice ; but  the 
aceefiion  of  Elizabeth  was  followed  by  the  aft  of  uni- 
formity ; in  confequence  of  which,  and  of  the  queen’s  in- 
jiinftions,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar- 
becke, was  confidered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral  fer- 
vice. In  1560,  another  mufical  fervice,  with  fome  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day  ; and  in 
1565,  another  collection  of  Offices,  with  mufical  notes. 
Many  objeftions  were  urged  by  Cartwright,  and  other  Puri- 
tans, againlt  the  form  and  manner  of  cathedral  fervice,  to 
which  Hooker  replied,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.  In 
1664,  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  for  uni- 
formity in  the  common  prayer,  were  repealed ; and  the  di- 
rectory for  public  worfhip,  which  allows  only  of  the  fing- 
ing of  pfalms,  eftabliffied.  But  upon  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  choral  fervice  was  again  revived,  and  has  .fince 
uniformly  continued.  The  Quakers  objeft  to  finging  as  a 
part  of  public  worffiip,  and  accordingly  it  is  never  praftifed 
in  their  meetings.  To  this  refpeftable  body  we  here  make 
an  apology  for  a jeu  d’efprit  of  our  learned  coadjutor,  Dr. 
B.,  who  compiled  part  of  the  article  Liturgy,  which 
efcaped  him,  notwithftanding  his  well-known  liberality  and 
candour,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  unfeafonably  intro- 
duced, in  an  account  of  their  public  worlhip.  Religious 
fcruples,  though  in  fome  refpefts  unfounded  and  unwar- 
rantable, when  ferioufly  avowed,  are  not  fit  fubjefts  of  ridi- 
cule. See  on  this  fubjeft  Hawkins’s  Hift.  of  Mufic,  vol.  i, 
p,  404.  vol.  ii,  p.  264.  vol.  iii.  p„  58 — 468,  &c.  vol.  iv, 
p.  44 — 347.  Burney’s  Hift.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  ch.  i,  paffim. 

Services  of  the  Church.  (See  Cathedrae  Services . ) 
Thefe  have  been  collected,  and  fplendidly  and  accurately 
publifhed  in  fcore,  by  doftors  Green,  Boyce,  and  Arnold, 
Thefe  valuable  publications  appeared  in  the  following  order, 
and  are  reputable  monuments  of  the  abilities  of  our  old 
mafters  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftyle  of  compofition,  equal,  at 
leaft,  to  contemporary  productions  by  the  greateft  contra* 
puntifts  on  the  continent. 


Cathedral  Music  ; being  a colleftion  in  fcore  of  the 
molt  valuable  and  ufeful  compofitions  for  the  fervice  by  the 
feveral  Englifh  mafters  of  the  laft  200  years,  the  whole  fe- 
lefted  and  carefully  revifed  by  Dr.  William  Boyce,  organift 
and  compofer  to  the  royal  chapels,  and  matter  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  band  of  muficians.  Vol.  i.  1760. 

The  fecond  volume  was  publifhed  in  176S,  and  the  third 
in  1773.  Thefe  were  both  dedicated  to  his  majefty. 

In  1780,  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  organift  and  compofer  to 
his  majefty’s  royal  chapels,  publifhed,  in  the  fame  fplendid 
manner,  a firft  volume,  in  continuation  of  this  colleftion 
of  fervices  and  full  and  verfe  anthems  of  old  mafters  ; and 
in  1790  a fecond  and  third  volume,  all  dedicated  to  the. 
king. 

There  is  likewife,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Bibh  Harl. 
7337,  Plut.  VI.  B.  a colleftion  of  Englifh  church  mufic, 
in  fix  vols.  4to.  all  tranfcribed  for  and  dedicated  to  the  right 
hon.  Edward  lord  Harley,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tudway,  mufic 
profefTor  of  Cambridge.  In  thefe  volumes,  among  fome 
compofitions  of  no  great  merit,  there  are  many  valuable  pro- 
ductions by  Tye,  Tallis,  Bird,  Morley,  Gibbons,  Child, 
Blow,  Purcell  and  Crofts,  that  have  never  yet  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

Service,  Cathedral.  See  Cathedral  Service. 

SERViCE-7Vee,  in  Botany,  a corruption  of  the  Latin  Soft- 
bus  ; fee  that  article,  as  well  as  Pyrus  and  Mespilus. 
Service-7/w,  Wild.  See  Crataegus. 

SERVIENTES  Virgatores.  See  Virgatores. 

SERVIERE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lozere  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Mende. 

SERVIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Tulle;  13  miles  S.E.  of  Tulle.  The  place  contains  1115, 
and  the  canton  8567  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  265  kilio- 
metres,  in  10  communes. 

SERVILE,  in  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  denomination  of 
a clafs  of  letters  ufed  in  contradiftinftion  to  radical.  The 
latter  conftitute  roots  (which  fee),  and  the  former  confti- 
tute  derivatives,  or  branches  from  thefe  roots,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  all  the  different  flexions.  Of  all  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  any  of  which  may  be  radicals,  there 
are  properly  only  eleven  letters  that  can  claim  this  title,  be- 
caufe  they  never  can  be  ferviles.  The  ferviles  are  the  other 
eleven  letters,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
flexion,  derivation,  numbers,  genders,  perfons,  and  tenfes,  is 
accompliffied.  But  even  thefe  letters  are  fomewhat  limited 
in  their  fervile  power.  For  only  two  of  them,  viz,  *|  and  ♦ 
can  be  inferted  or  ingrafted  between  radical  letters  ; the 
others  muff  be  either  prefixed  or  poltfixed  to  the  root.  The 
eleven  fervile  letters  are  the  following  ; {if,  ^J,  pj,  •),  3,  p), 

D.  w*  n* 

SERVIN,  Louis,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  lawyer  in 
France,  who  flourifhed  at  the  fixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  centuries,  was  defcended  of  a good  family 
in  the  Vendomois.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  with  fuc- 
cefs  while  he  was  young,  and  at  an  early  period  became  the 
correfpondent  of  feveral  eminent  men  of  letters  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  In  1589  he  was  appointed  advocate- 
general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  being  then,  according  to 
Vendome,  a young  man  of  great  learning,  and  much  at- 
tached to  the  interefts  of  his  majefty  Henry  III.”  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  hirofelf  in  that  ftation  by  his  zealous  fupport  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  his  oppofition  to 
the  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  His  printed  plead- 
ings were  honoured  with  the  cenfure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
with  a virulent  attack  by  a Jefuit  of  Provence,  The  title 
of  his  work  was  “ Aftions  notables  tt  Plaidoyers,”  In 
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1590  he  publilhed  a work  in  favour  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
had  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  entitled  “ Vindiciae  fecundum 
Libertatem  Ecclefias  Gallicanae,  et  Defenfio  Regii  Status 
Gallo-Francorum  fub  Henrico  IV.  Rege.”  In  1598,  being 
joined  in  a commifiion  for  the  reformation  of  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  he  delivered  “ a remonftrance”  on  the  fubjeCt,  which 
was  printed.  To  hisa  alfo  is  attributed  a work  in  favour 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Interdift. 
In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.,  at  a bed  of  juftice  holden  in 
1620,  he  made  ftrong  and  animated  remonftrances  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  parliament  to  register  royal  editts.  On  an- 
other fimilar  occafion,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  the 
regiitry  of  fome  financial  edicts,  as  he  was  firmly  but  re- 
fpedtfully  making  frefh  remonftrances  to  his  majefty,  he  fud- 
denly  fell  and  expired  at  the  king’s  feet,  a memorable  death, 
and  fuch,  fays  his  biographer,  as  may  in  a meafure  entitle 
him  to  be  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  to  liberty.  The  pri- 
vate charadter  of  this  excellent  magiftrnte  was  worthy  his 
high  public  reputation,  and  few  men  of  his  time  itood  in 
more  general  reputation. 

SERVING,  encircling  a rope  with  line  or  fpun-yarn, 
See.  to  preferve  it  from  the  wet  getting  to  it ; alfo  to  pre- 
vent its  being  chafed.  Rigging,  Plate  1-Jig.  48. 

Serving  the  Rigging.  See  Mallet. 

Serving-ATa//?/,  a cylindrical  piece  of  wood  with  a 
handle  in  the  middle.  It  is  ufed  for  ferving  rope,  and  has 
a groove  along  the  furface,  oppofite  to  the  handle,  which 
fits  the  convexity"  of  the  rope  to  be  ferved.  Rigging, 
Plate  I.  fg.  49,  a fhort  board  with  fcores  in  it,  is  ufed  for 
laying  on  fimall  fervice. 

SERVISTAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan  ; 23  miles  S.E.  of  Schiras. 

SERVITES,  an  order  of  religious,  fo  denominated  from 
their  vowing  a peculiar  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  order  was  founded  by  feven  Florentine  merchants, 
who,  about  the  year  1233,  began  to  live  in  community 
on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues  from  Florence.  In  1239, 
they  received  from  the  bifhop  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine, 
with  a black  habit,  in  lieu  of  a grey  one,  which  they  had 
worn  before.  In  1251,  Bonfilio  Monaldi,  one  of  the  feven, 
from  being  fimple  prior  of  mount  Senar,  was  named 
general. 

This  order  was  approved  of  by  the  council  of  Lateran, 
and  again  by  cardinal  Raynerius,  legate  of  pope  In- 
nocent IV.,  who  put  it  under  the  proteftion  of  the  holy 
fee.  The  fucceeding  popes  have  granted  it  a great  many 
favours.  It  is  become  famous  in  Italy,  by  the  hiftory  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  of  F.  Paolo,  a Venetian,  who  was  a 
religious  S^rvite.  M.  Hermant  gives  this  order  the  name 
of  the  Annunciate,  doubtlefs  from  this  miltake,  that  in 
fome  cities  of  Italy  they  are  called  religious  of  the  Annunciate, 
becaufe  in  thofe  cities  their  church  is  dedicated  under  that 
name.  F.  Archang.  Giani  derives  the  name  Servites,  fer- 
vants  of  the  holy  Virgin,  from  hence  ; that  when  they  ap- 
peared for  the  firft  time  in  the  black  habit  given  them  by 
the  bilhop,  the  fuckling  children,  as  they  fay,  cried  out, 
Behold  the  fervants  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  alfo  nuns  of 
this  order. 

SERVITIA,  Per  Qua.  See  Per  Quas. 

SERVITI1S  Acquietandis,  a writ  judicial  that  lies  for  a 
man  diftrained  for  fervices  to  one,  when  he  owes  and  per- 
forms them  to  another,  for  the  acquittal  of  fuch  fervices. 

Servitiis  Confuetudinibus.  See  Consuetudinibus. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a fcholar  or 
ftudent,  who  attends  and  waits  on  another  for  his  main- 
tenance there. 


Servitors  of  Bills , denote  fuch  fervants  or  meffengers 
of  the  marfilal  of  the  king’s  bench,  as  were  fent  abroad 
with  bills  or  writs,  to  fummon  men  to  that  court.  They 
are  now  commonly  called  tipflaves. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a fervant,  or  rather 
Have.  Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a new 
kind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Romans : it  confuted  in  leaving  the  lands  of  fub- 
jugated  nations  to  the  firit  owners,  upon  condition  of  certain 
rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  acknowledgment. 
Hence  the  names  of  fervi  cenfiti,  aferiptitii,  and  addiSi  gleba  ; 
fome  of  which  were  taxable  at  the  reafonable  diferetion  of 
the  lord  ; others  at  a certain  rate  agreed  on  ; and  others 
were  mainmortable,  who,  having  no  legitimate  children, 
could  not  make  a will  to  above  the  value  of  five-pence,  the 
lord  being  heir  of  all  the  reft ; and  others  were  prohibited 
marrying,  or  going  to  live  out  of  the  lordlhip.  Moft  of 
which  fervices  ftill  fubfift  in  one  province  or  other  of 
France ; though  they  are  all  abolilhed  in  England.  Such, 
however,  was  the  original  of  our  tenures,  &c.  See  Slave. 

SERVIUS,  Maurus-Honoratus,  in  Biography,  a 
grammarian  and  critic,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reigns  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  is  principally  known  by  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  which,  however,  are  confidered  rather 
as  a collection  of  ancient  remarks  and  criticifms  on  that 
poet  than  as  made  by  himfelf.  They  contain  many  valuable 
notices  of  the  geography  and  arts  of  antiquity.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Servius  were  firft  printed  feparately  at  Venice 
in  1471,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted  fince.  In 
1532  they  were  annexed  to  Stephens’s  Virgil,  but  they  are 
moft  correCtly  given  in  Burman’s  edition  in  1756.  A tradt 
on  profody  by  this  author,  entitled  “ Centimetrum,”  is 
printed  in  the  collections  of  the  ancient  grammarians.  Ser- 
vius is  mentioned  with  refpeCt  and  honour  by  Macrobius, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  fpeakers  in  his  Saturnalia. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Servius,  Sulpicius  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurift 
and  ttatefman,  was  defeended  from  the  illuftrious  patrician 
family  of  Sulpicii.'  He  was  contemporary  with  Cicero, 
and  born  probably  about  a century  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  a very  early 
period,  efpecially  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  wrote  fome 
pieces  in  the  latter  clafs,  which  were  marked  with  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  time.  He  bore  arms  in  the  Marfic  war  ; 
but  finding  himfelf  better  pleafed  with  the  arts  of  peace,  he 
appeared  a pleader  at  the  bar  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 
The  profeffions  of  advocate  and  lawyer  were  then  fo  diltinCt, 
that  the  former  were  accuftomed  to  confult  jurifts  upon  all 
difficult  points.  Servius  having  once  applied  for  that  pur- 
pofe to  Quintus  Mucius,  a very  eminent  lawyer,  the  latter 
perceiving  that  Servius  did  not  comprehend  his  explanations, 
afked  him  if  it  were,  not  a ffiame  that  he,  a patrician  and 
pleader,  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  law  upon  which  he  was 
frequently  called  to  fpeak.  This  reproof  is  faid  to  have 
had  fuch  an  effeCt  upon  him,  that  Servius  quitted  the  bar, 
and  gave  all  his  attention  to  legal  ftudies  ; and  fuch  was 
his  fuccefs,  that  Cicero  faid  of  him,  “ If  all,  in  every  age, 
who  in  this  city  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  law,  were 
brought  together,  they  would  not  be  to  be  compared  with 
Servius  Sulpicius and  he  farther  adds,  that  “ he  was 
not  lefs  the  oracle  of  juftice  than  of  the  law  : he  always 
referred  to  principles  of  equity  and  obvious  interpretation 
what  he  deduced  from  the  civil  code,  and  was  lefs  defirous 
of  finding  grounds  for  aCtions  than  of  fettling  difputes.” 
There  was  a great  intimacy  formed  between  thefe  two 
perfonages,  and  there  are  feveral  letters  extant  from  Cicero 
to  Sulpitius,  and  two  from  Sulpitius  to  Cicero,  of  which 
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one  is  a well-known  confolatory  epiftle  on  the  death  of 
Tullia. 

Servius  paffed  through  the  ufual  gradations  of  honour 
among  Romans  of  rank.  He  was  firft  quxttor,  then  edile 
and  praetor.  When  the  troubles  of  the  republic  were  im- 
pending, he  was  created  interrex , in  which  quality  he  nomi- 
nated Pompey  foie  conful.  He  was  himfelf  conful  with 
Marcellus,  in  the  year  51  B.  C.,  and  oppofed  the  motion 
of  his  colleague  to  remove  Cxfar  from  his  command,  left  it 
ffiould  immediately  bring  on  a civil  war.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia  he  declared  for  Cxfar,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Achaia.  When  that  chief  was  taken  off  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  afted  with  the  party  who  aimed  at 
the  reftoration  of  public  liberty.  During  the  fiege  of 
Modena  by  Mark  Antony,  he  was  urged  by  the  fenate  to 
undertake  a legation  to  him,  which,  after  pleading  his  age 
and  infirmities,  he  accepted : but  he  forefaw  it  would  be 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  died  in  Antony’s  camp  in  the  year 
43  B.  C.  Cicero’s  ninth  Philippic  is  entirely  employed  in 
pleading  for  a brafs  ftatue  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
man,  as  for  one  who  had  loft  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the 
republic,  which  was  voted  by  the  fenate.  Servius  was 
author  of  a great  number  of  volumes  on  legal  topics,  none 
of  which  have  been  preferved  ; but  quotations  from  fome 
of  them  are  extant  in  A.  Gellius. 

Servius  Tullius,  the  fixth  king  of  Rome,  wras  the  fon 
of  Ocrifia,  a native  of  Corniculum,  who  was  made  a captive 
when  the  Romans  took  that  place.  Tarquin  the  Elder 
prefented  Ocrifia  to  his  queen  Tanaquil,  and  having  a fon 
born  while  fhe  was  in  a ttate  of  fervitude,  he  was  named 
Servius.  It  is  not  at  all  known  who  the  father  of  this 
king  was,  and  it  was  probably  not  till  after  his  elevation  to 
the  regal  dignity  that  he  was  reprefented  as  having  been  a 
perfon  of  rank  who  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
Young  Servius  was  brought  up  in  the  palace,  and  became 
a great  favourite  of  the  king  and  queen.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  both  in  a civil  and  military  capacity  ; was  raifed 
to  the  patrician  order ; had  an  important  command  in  the 
army  given  him  ; and  was  at  length  united  in  marriage  to 
Tarquinia,  the  king’s  daughter.  On  the  affaflination  of 
Tarquin,  Servius  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  which  event 
is  dated  in  the  year  577  B.  C.  As  the  fons  of  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Tar- 
quin, had  a ftrong  party  among  the  patricians,  Servius  pur- 
fued  the  policy  of  attaching  the  people  to  his  intereft,  by 
paying  off  their  debts,  and  making  feveral  regulations  in 
their  favour  ; and  having  added  to  his  reputation  by  a defeat 
of  the  revolted  Etrufcans,  he  ftrengthened  his  title  to  the 
crown  by  procuring  a legal  eleftion  from  the  curias.  He 
then  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
police,  and  feveral  of  the  moil  ufeful  inftitutions  of  the 
Roman  ftate  took  their  origin  in  his  reign.  Servius  en- 
larged the  city  by  taking  two  more  hills  into  its  limits  : he 
added  a fourth  tribe  to  the  three  old  ones  : he  divided  the 
whole  Roman  territory  into  tribes,  with  apagus,  or  fortified 
poft  to  each,  and  inftituted  a cenfus,  by  which  all  the 
Roman  citizens  were  diftributed  into  fix  claffes,  according 
to  their  pro  perty.  He  alfo  gave  to  the  freedmen  the  pri- 
villages  of  citizens ; and  finding  the  duties  of  the  regal 
office  under  the  augmented  population  too  numerous,  he 
committed  to  the  fenate  the  determination  of  ordinary 
caufes,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the  cognizable  crimes 
againft  the  ftate.  Aware  that  he  was  ftill  looked  upon 
by  the  nobles  as  an  intruder  on  the  throne,  he  endeavoured 
to  add  confequence  to  his  family  by  marrying  his  two 
daughters  to  the  grandfon  of  the  late  king.  He  now  created 
a clofer  conneftion  between  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  the 


Latins  and  Sabines,  by  the  ere&ion  of  a temple  of  Diana 
at  Rome,  at  their  common  expence,  in  which  they  were  to 
join  in  annual  facrifices,  and  in  the  amicable  decifion  of  all 
difputes  among  them.  Servius,  in  many  refpe&s,  was  for- 
tunate as  a man  and  a monarch ; but  his  greateft  calamity 
was  in  his  youngeft  daughter,  who  was  continually  urging 
her  hufband  Arunx  to  criminal  attempts  againft  her  father, 
but  he  nobly  rejecting  her  infamous  folicitations,  fhe  at- 
tached herfelf  to  the  other  brother,  her  fifter’s  hufband, 
Tarquin,  a prince  of  a chara&er  and  difpofition  very  fimilar 
to  her  own.  They  got  rid  of  their  partners  by  poifon, 
and  then,  having  formed  an  inceftuous  union,  they  boldly 
and  openly  declared  Servius  an  ufurper,  and  Tarquin  laid 
claim  to  the  throne  before  the  fenate.  The  patricians 
generally  came  over  to  his  intereft  ; but  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people  were  determined  to  fupport  their  king,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  defcent,  had  fliewri  himfelf 
worthy  of  the  crown  which  his  infamous  relations  wifiied  to 
tear  from  his  head.  Tarquin,  however,  continued  to  in- 
trigue with  his  party,  and  at  length  took  the  daring  ftep 
of  affuming  the  royal  robes  and  infignia,  and  feated  himfelf 
on  the  throne  at  the  temple  in  which  the  fenate  affembled. 
He  there  pronounced  a violent  inve&ive  againft  the  perfon 
and  government  of  Servius,  who  arrived  while  he  was  fpeak- 
ing,  and  approached  to  pull  down  his  fon-in-law  from  the 
throne;  but  Tarquin  feized  the  venerable  monarch  by  the 
waift,  and  threw  him  down  the  fteps  of  the  temple.  He 
rofe  with  difficulty,  and  was  moving  away  by  the  help  of 
fome  by-ftanders,  when  his  unnatural  daughter  Tullia  ar- 
rived, who,  having  faluted  her  hufband  as  king,  fuggefted 
to  him  the  neceffity  of  difpatching  her  own  father.  Tar- 
quin fent  perfons  to  perpetrate  the  foul  deed,  and  Tullia 
fealed  her  cruelty  and  impiety  by  driving  her  chariot  over 
the  dead  body.  Servius  was  murdered  in  his  74th  year, 
after  a reign  of  forty-four  years,  during  which  he  had  done 
enough  to  merit  the  title  and  chara&er  of  one  of  the  belt 
kings  of  Rome. 

SERULA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a web-footed  fea- 
bird,  a kind  of  mergus,  very  commbn  about  Venice,  and 
called  by  Mr.  Ray  mergus  cirratus  fufcus,  the  brown-crefted, 
or  leffer-toothed  diver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  anas  long! - 
rojlra,  or  long-beaked  duck  of  Gefner.  This  is  the  red- 
breafted  merganfer  of  Pennant. 

It  is  very  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  duck  ; its  head  and 
thi'oat  are  of  a fine  changeable  black  and  green  ; on  the  firft 
there  is  a long  pendent  creft  of  the  fame  colour  ; the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  and  of  the  breaft,  and  the  whole  belly, 
white ; the  lower  part  of  the  breaft  ferruginous,  fpotted 
with  black ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  black ; near  the 
fetting  on  of  the  wings  fome  white  feathers,  edged  and  tipt 
with  black  ; the  exterior  fcapular  black  ; the  interior  white  ; 
lower  part  of  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  feathers 
on  the  fides,  under  the  wings,  and  over  the  thighs,  grey, 
marked  with  waving  lines  of  black  ; covers  on  the  rjdges  of 
the  wings  dufky,  fucceeded  by  a broad  bar  of  white ; the 
quill-feathers  dufky,  the  tail  is  fliort  and  brown,  and  the 
legs  orange-coloured  ; the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  female  are  of  a deep  ruft  colour  ; the  creft  fhort,  the 
throat  white,  and  diftinguifhed  by  fome  other  varieties  of 
colour  from  the  male.  Thefe  birds  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Pennant. 

SERUM.  See  Blood. 

Serum  Aluminofum , Alum-whey , a form  of  medicine  pre- 
ferred in  the  late  London  Pharmacopeia,  made  of  a pint  of 
milk  boiled  to  whey  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alum. 

SERVONG,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
Sumatra.  N.  lat.  50  3'.  W.  long.  96°  i8f. 

SERUSKUI, 
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SERUSKUI,  atown  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania ; 
30  miles  N.  of  Gallipoli. 

SERWEEZ,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania ; 64  miles 
E.  of  Wilna. 

SERWEL,  a province  of  the  Cuttore  country. 

SERWOY,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
Theodore  de  Bry,  and  others,  to  the  animal  called  by  us 
the  opoffum,  and  by  the  natives  of  Brafil  the  carigueya. 

SERYA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
32  miles  S.W.  of  Lucknow. 

SESA,  atown  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile  ; 210  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Syene. 

SESAMION,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  a 
preparation  of  the  fefamum,  or  oily  grain.  It  was  a cake 
made  of  fefamum,  honey,  and  oil. 

SESAMOID,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  to  fome  fmall 
bones  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe.  See  Extremities. 

SESAMOIDES,  in  Botany , a name  firft  publiihed  by 
Clufius,  as  applied  at  Salamanca  to  two  very  different  plants, 
neither  of  them  bearing  any  evident  refemblance  to  Sefamum. 
Thefe  are  Silene  Otites  and  Refeda  Sefamoides ; fee  Reseda 
and  Silene.  Tournefort  has  founded  on  the  laft-men- 
tioned  fpecies,  along  with  R.  canefcens  and  purpurafcens,  his 
genus  Sefamoides,  Inft.  424.  t.  238,  whofe  character  de- 
pends on  the  deep  divifions  of  the  ripe  fruit,  each  of  which 
embraces  a feed,  and  feems  a diftindt  capfule.  But  this  is 
only  one  inftance,  amongft  others,  of  the  proteus-like  nature 
of  the  very  peculiar  genus  of  Refeda. 

SESAMUM,  an  ancient  Latin  name,  owosjuov  in  Greek, 
for  which  fome  vague  derivations  have  been  propofed,  but 
which  appears,  as  profeffor  Martyn  obferves,  to  have  been 
taken  from  Sempfem,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  fame  plant, 
or  grain,  the  ufe  of  which,  as  food,  has  been,  from  the  molt 
remote  antiquity,  common  in  the  Eaft.  Thofe  who  have 
read  the  Arabian  tales,  will  not  forget  the  magic  power  of 
the  word  Sefame. — Linn.  Gen.  323.  Schreb.  422.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  358.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  4.  52.  Juff.  138.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  528. 
Gasrtn.  t.  1 10. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lurida,  Linn.  Bignonice,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  eredt,  ihort, 
permanent,  in  five  deep,  equal,  lanceolate  fegments,  of 
which  the  upper  one  is  fhorteft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell- 
fhaped  ; tube  roundiih,  almoil  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; throat 
inflated,  fpreading,  bell-lhaped,  very  large,  declining  ; limb 
in  five  fegments,  four  of  which  are  fpreading,  and  nearly 
equal,  the  fifth,  which  is  the  lowermofl,  ovate,  ffraight, 
twice  as  long  as  the  reft.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  originating 
from  the  tube,-fhorter  than  the  corolla,  tapering,  afcending, 
the  two  innermoft  Ihorteft ; anthers  oblong,  acute,  eredt ; 
there  is  an  imperfedl  filament  befides.  Rift.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  ovate,  hairy ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  afcending,  rather 
longer  than  the  ftamens ; ftigma  lanceolate,  deeply  divided 
into  two  parallel  plates.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  obfcurely 
quadrangular,  compreffed,  pointed,  of  two  valves  and  four 
cells.  Seeds  numerous,  nearly  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  five-cleft  at  the  border ; the  loweft  fegment  largeft. 
A rudiment  of  a fifth  filament.  Stigma  lanceolate,  divided. 
Capfule  of  four  cells. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  flower  agrees  with  Digi- 
talis, but  the  fruit  is  widely  different. 

1.  S.  orientate.  Common  Sefamum  or  Qily-grain.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  883.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Sefamum  feu 
Sempfem;  Alpin.  iEgypt.  98.  t.  100.  S.  five  Sifamum ; 
Ger.  Em.  1232.) — Leaves  ovate -oblong,  undivided;  the 
lower  ones  fomewhat  ferrated. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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A tender  annual,  occafionally  raifed,  for  the  fake  of  curi- 
ofity,  in  the  ftoves  of  Europe.  The  oil  of  its  feeds  is 
much  ufed  in  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  being  preferred  to  that 
of  the  olive.  The  feeds  themfelves  are  alfo  a great  article 
of  food.  An  external  application  of  the  herb,  either  in 
the  form  of  a fomentation  or  cataplafm,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ufeful  in  cutaneous,  and  various  other,  diforders.  The  root 
is  fibrous.  Stem  eredt,  near  two  feet  high,  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  {talked,  more  or 
lefs  ovate,  one  and  a half  to  three  inches  long,  finely  downy ; 
paler  beneath ; the  upper  ones  entire ; the  lower  often 
coarfely  toothed,  but  not  lobed  or  divided.  Flowers  ax- 
illary, {talked,  white,  about  an  inch  long.  Calyx  and  co- 
rolla hairy.  Capfule  erect,  beaked,  an  inch  long,  tranf- 
verfely  furrowed,  rough  with  minute  clofe-preffed  hairs. 

2.  S.  luteum.  Yellow-flowered  Sefamum.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  6.  31.  Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  on  long 
{talks.  Corolla  externally  hifpid.” — Found  by  Koenig, 
in  groves  at  Nidrapur,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fern  is 
upright,  leafy,  very  little  zig-zag.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
rough  at  the  edges,  as  well  as  the  ribs  beneath,  with  very 
{hort  hairs.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  each  on  a ihort 
{talk,  which  proceeds  from  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk  it- 
felf.  Calyx  and  capfule  hifpid.  Corolla  deep  yellow.  Ret- 
ains. 

3.  S.  indicum.  Indian  Sefamum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  884. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  204.  t.  76.  f.  1. 
(S.  alterum,  foliis  trifidis,  orientale,  femine  obfcuro  ; Pluk. 
Phyt.  t.  109.  f.  4.) — Lower  leaves  ternate,  or  three-lobed, 
ferrated  ; upper  undivided.  Stem  eredt. — Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Mauritius,  &c.  Differs  from  the  firft  fpecies 
principally  in  the  divifion  of  its  lower  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  whitifh,  compared  by  Rumphius  to  thofe  of  Henbane. 
Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  externally  hairy,  as  in  S.  orientale . 
There  is  a variety  with  black,  and  another  with  brown  or 
greyifli,  feeds.  Both  are  ufed  in  Amboyna,  but  the  latter 
is  preferred. 

4.  S.  laciniatum.  Jagged  Sefamum.  Willd.  n.  4. — 
“ All  the  leaves  deeply  three-cleft,  jagged.  Stem  prof- 
trate,  hifpid.” — Gathered  by  Klein,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
near  Hydrabad. — The  Jlem  is  branched,  the  extremities 
of  its  branches  only  afcending.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  {hort 
ftalks,  rough  on  both  fides ; whitifh  beneath  ; their  feg- 
ments blunt,  deeply  toothed.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on 
very  {hort  ftalks.  Capfule  obtufe  at  each  end,  tipped  with 
the  broad  permanent  ftyle.  Willdenow. 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  may  poffibly  be  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  firft  fpecies.  S.  luteum  appears  to  be 
diftindt. 

5.  S.  projlratum.  Dwarf  Hoary  Sefamum.  Retz. 

Obf.  fafc.  4.  28.  (Euphrafias  affinis  pufilla  planta,  peri- 
carpio  lignofo  oblongo  quadrato  bivalvi ; Pluk.  Amalth.  85. 
t.  373.  f.  2.) — Leaves  roundifli,  toothed,  hifpid;  hoary 
beneath.  Stem  proftrate,  villous. — Native  of  loofe  fands 
near  Madras  ; very  rare  elfewhere.  Koenig,  Rottler.  Root 
woody,  thick  and  ftrong,  evidently  perennial.  Stems 

feveral,  woody  at  the  bafe,  about  a fpan  long,  much 
branched,  leafy,  villous,  fpreading  flat  on  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  fmall,  from  one 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  obtufe  or  abrupt, 
coarfely  toothed,  often  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; the  upper 
furface  hairy  ; lower  white  and  cottony  ; the  upper  ones, 
beyond  the  flowers,  often  alternate.  Flowers  axillary,  foli- 
tary, ftalked,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  very  handfome. 
Corolla  externally  fhaggy  and  hoary;  internally  yellow, 
beautifully  ftained  and  dotted  with  blood-red.  Capfule 
ovate,  quadrangular,  hard,  woody,  hairy,  fcarcely  more  than 
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half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong, 
angular,  black. 

Linnaeus  has  erroneoufly  referred  the  above  fynonym  of 
Plukenet  to  his  Torenia  afiatica,  a very  different  plant. 
Hence  Willdenow  was  led  to  omit  the  prefent  fpecies  of 
Sefamum,  as  very  uncertain.  S.  javanicum,  Burm.  Ind.  133. 
Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  4.  28,  is  Columnea  longifolia,  Linn.  Mant. 
90.  Achimenes  fefamoides,  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  71.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  357. 

Sesamum  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
myagrum,  or  gold  of  pleafure. 

SESBAN,  a barbarous  and  inadmiflible  generic  name, 
even  when  altered  by  Mr.  Purfh  into  Sefbania , in  his  Flora 
of  North  America,  v.  2.  460,  485.  This  name  is  given  by 
Poiret  in  Lamarck’s  Dictionary,  v.  7.  126,  to  a genus  fe- 
lefted  by  him  out  of  jEschynomene,  fee  that  article  ; and 
confiflingof  the  Linntean  JE . grandiflora,  coccinea,  and  Sefban, 
with  feveral  others  more  recently  difeovered.  Thefe  plants 
are  moftly  referred  by  Willdenow  to  Coronilla,  with  which 
they  do  not  ill  accord.  They  certainly  cannot  remain  with 
the  original  fpecies  of  JEfhynomene , which  fcarcely  differ 
from  Smithia,  fee  that  article. 

SESEL,  Poiret  in  Lam.  Dift.  v.  7.  130,  the  Amboyna 
name  of  a tree,  which,  according  to  Rumphius,  affumes  a 
very  different  appearance  on  the  coaft  to  what  is  ufual  in  the 
adjacent  plains  ; the  leaves , always  ltrongly  three-ribbed  and 
entire,  lanceolate  in  the  latter  fituation,  being  roundifh-ovate, 
and  much  fhortened,  in  the  former.  He  fpeaks  of  this  plant 
as  allied  to  Metrofideros,  the  wood  being  fo  hard  as  to  fpoil 
the  tools  ufed  in  cutting  it  down;  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
fructification,  except  that  the  flowers  form  fmall  whitifh 
heads,  fubfequently  brown,  and  the  fruit  feems  a globofe 
yellow  berry,  or  drupa.  See  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  64. 
36>  37- 

SESELI,  an  old  Latin  name  for  fome  plants  of  the  um- 
belliferous family,  which  may  poflibly  be  included  in  the 
prefent  genus.  It  is  <n cn\i  alfo  in  Greek ; but  no  perfon 
has  been  able  to  give  a plaufible  Greek  etymology  of  the 
word,  which  Ray  judges  to  be  barbarous,  like  fome  other 
names  ending  in  t.  De  Theis  accordingly,  on  the  authority 
of  James  Golius,  deduces  it  from  an  Arabic  word  which  he 
writes  Seycelyous. — Linn.  Gen.  143.  Schreb.  193.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1458.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  2.  154.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  199. 
Purfh  v.  1.  197.  Juff.  220.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  202. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Fentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelli- 
fera;. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  Umbel  rigid  ; partial  very  fhort,  of 
many  rays,  globofe.  General  Involucrum  of  very  few  leaves, 
or  none  ; partial  of  feveral  pointed  leaves,  about  the  length 
of  the  partial  umbel.  Perianth  fcarcely  difcerniblc.  Cor. 
Univerfal  uniform  ; florets  all  fertile  ; partial  nearly  flat,  of 
five  petals,  whofe  inflexed  points  render  them  heart-fhaped. 
Siam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped  ; anthers  fimple.  Ptjl. 
Germen  inferior  ; ityles  two,  diftant  ; ftigmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  Fruit  ovate,  finall,  llriated,  feparable  into  two  parts. 
Seeds  two,  ovate,  convex  and  ftriated  at  the  outer  fide,  flat 
on  the  inner. 

Eff.  Ch.  Umbels  globofe,  rather  rigid.  Flowers  regular, 
all  fertile.  General  involucrum  of  one  or  two  leaves  ; par- 
tial of  feveral.  Fruit  ovate,  ftriated. 

Obf.  5.  Hippomarathrum  offers  a remarkable  exception  to 
the  above  generic  character,  having  a partial  involucrum  of 
one  leaf,  orbicular  and  toothed,  like  the  wheel  of  a clock. 
That  of  S.  gummferum  is  nearly  fimilar. 

I.  S.  filifolium.  Thread-leaved  Meadow  faxifrage. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  51.  Willd.  n.  1. — Leaves  linear-thread- 


fhaped.  Stem  zigzag,  ereCt.  Perianth  awl-fhaped. — - 
Gathered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  we  have 
an  authentic  fpecimen.  The  Jlem  is  a foot  high,  flightly 
branched,  round,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  or  three, 
one  of  which  only  remains  perfeCt,  an  inch  long,  undivided, 
very  narrow,  acute,  ribbed,  fmooth,  fomewhat  channelled. 
Umbel  terminal,  of  four  rigid  ftriated  rays,  with  a general 
involucrum  of  as  many  unequal,  lanceolate,  ribbed,  fmooth 
leaves , the  longeft  but  half  the  length  of  the  rays.  Partial 
umbels  level-topped  rather  than  globofe,  of  ten  or  more  fhort 
flout  angular  rays,  and  feveral  lanceolate  partial  involucral 
leaves,  of  the  fame  length.  The  half-ripe  fruit  is  Oblong, 
about  as  long  as  the  flalks  which  fupport  it,  furrowed, 
crowned  with  a very  evident  calyx,  of  five  awl-fhaped,  fharp, 
permanent,  fomewhat  fpinous,  teeth,  finally  recurved  at  the 
points.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  deferip- 
tion,  as  there  is  no  figure  of  this  plant  extant,  and  few 
botanifts  would  recognize  it  for  a Sefeli. 

2.  S. pimpinelluides.  Nodding  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  372.  Willd.  n.  2. — Stem  declining,  and  umbels 
drooping,  before  flowering.  Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  doubly 

pinnatifid,  with  alternate,  flat,  linear,  decurrent  fegments. - 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by  Linnaeus  at 
Upfal.  Perennial.  Stem  a foot  high,  flightly  leafy,  round, 
finely  ftriated,  fmooth,  decumbent  at  firft,  but  firmly  ereft  as 
the  flowers  come  to  perfection,  and  bearing  about  three 
rather  large  umbels,  which  in  a young  ftate  droop,  like  thofe 
of  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  Radical  leaves  italked,  a fpan 
long,  fmooth,  of  a light  glaucous  green ; their  fegments 
fpreading,  acute,  entire,  veiny,  very  uniform.  Flowers 
white.  Partial  involucrum  of  one  or  two,  almoft  capillary, 
leaves.  Seeds  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  nearly  oval,  with 
five  elevated  ribs,  three  of  which  are  central,  two  marginal, 
and  dark  intermediate  furrows. 

3.  S.  montanum.  Mountain  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  372.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  1.  (S.  multicaule ; 

Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  59.  t.  129.  Carvifolia  ; Vaill. 
Paris,  t.  5.  f.  2.) — Footftalks  under  the  branches  oblong, 
entire,  with  a membranous  edge.  Stem-leaves  with  linear 
very  narrow  fegments.  Seeds  downy. — Native  of  hillocks 
in  Italy  and  France.  Cultivated  at  Oxford  in  the  middle  ef 
the  17th  century.  A hardy  plant,  flowering  in  fummer. 
Root  perennial,  tapering,  crowned  with  the  fibres  of  decayed 
footftalks.  Stems  ereft,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  round, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate, 
three-cleft ; the  fegments  of  the  upper  ones  longeft,  nar- 
roweft,  and  molt  glaucous ; their  footflalks  ftieathing,  clofe, 
ftriated,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a membranous  border,  entire 
at  the  fummit.  Umbels  fmaller  than  in  the  preceding,  ereft, 
white,  of  many  rays,  fometimes  accompanied  by  a general 
involucral  leaf.  Seeds  obovate,  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
former,  ribbed,  minutely  downy. 

4.  S . Jlriatum.  Furrowed  Meadow-faxifrage.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  51.  Willd.  n.  4. — “ Footftalks  under  the  branches 
with  a membranous  edge,  emarginate.  Stem  ftriated. 
Leaflets  awl-lhaped,  channelled.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Thunberg. 

5.  S.  glaucum.  Glaucous  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  372.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  144. 
— Footftalks  under  the  branches  oblong,  entire,  with  a mem- 
branous edge.  Branches  fpreading.  Leaflets  linear,  chan- 
nelled, fmooth,  glaucous,  longer  than  their  footftalks.  Seeds 
ovate,  downy.  Umbels  lax. — Native  of  France.  To  de- 
fine the  difference  between  this  plant  and  S.  montanum  is  very 
difficult.  The  glaucum  has  longer  leaflets,  and  the  primary 
divifions  of  its  radical  leaves  feem  to  be  always  ftalked,  not 
fitting  clofe  to  the  mid-rib.  The  branches  are  more  divari- 
cated, 
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■Gated,  and  umbels  more  lax.  Seeds  rather  fhorter.  In  Jac- 
quin’s  figures  thefe  plants  appear  very  different,  but  the 
glaucum  of  moft  authors  is  merely  montanum.  Jacquin  does 
not  notice  the  hairy  feeds. 

6.  S.  ariflatum.  Bearded-leaved  Meadow-faxifrage.  Ait. 
n.  3.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Ligufticum  lucidum  ; Mill.  Did. 
ed.  8.  n.  4.) — “ Footftalks  under  the  branches  lax,  entire, 
fomewhat  membranous.  Leaves  repeatedly  compound  ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  brifile-pointed.  Fruit  ovate.” — Native 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Cultivated  by  Miller  at  Chelfea. 
A hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Alton. 
Miller  fays  the  root  is  biennial.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate  ; 
lobes  very  narrow,  and  finely  divided.  Stems  ffrong,  a foot 
and  half  high,  furniftied  with  Alining  winged  leaves,  and  ter- 
minated by  pretty  large  umbels  of  whitifh  flowers.  A fpe- 
cimen  fent  by  Gouan  for  S.  annuum,  which  it  certainly  is 
not,  feems  to  be  the  plant  under  confideration.  The  feg- 
ments  of  its  leaves  have  callous  tips.  The  leaves  of  the 
partial  invo/ucrum  are  ovate,  with  broad  white  membranous 
edges,  their  points  extending  beyond  the  flowers. 

7.  S.  annuum.  Caraway -leaved  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 

Sp.  PI.  373.  Willd.  n.  7.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  55.  (S.  carvi- 

folium  ; Villars  Dauph.  v.  2.  586,  from  the  author.  S.  co- 
loratum  ; Ehrh.  Herb.  n.  113.  Beitr.  v.  5.  179.  Pimpi- 
nella  tenuifolia ; Rivin.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  83.  f.  I.  Fceni- 
culum  fylveltre  annuum,  tragofelini  odore,  umbella  alba  ; 
Vaill.  Parif.  54.  t.  9.  f.  4.) — Footftalks  of  the  upper  leaves 
lax,  membranous,  emarginate.  Stem  and  branches  ereft. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  cut  ; their  primary  divifions  feflile. 
Seeds  fmooth. — Native  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. Root  tapering,  woody,  crowned  with  fibres  of  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  peren- 
nial. Stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  ereft,  ftiff,  fome- 
what zigzag,  round,  ftriated,  leafy,  often  purplifli ; its 
branches  very  little  fpreading.  Leaves  {talked,  varying 
greatly  in  the  length  of  the  leaflets  and  their  divifions,  green 
rather  than  glaucous  ; occafionally  purplifli ; their  fegments 
linear-oblong,  narrow,  keeled.  Umbels  white  or  purplifli, 
of  many  general  as  well  as  partial  rays,  all  more  or  lefs 
downy.  Partial  involucrum  of  many  lanceolate  membranous- 
edged  leaves,  whofe  taper  points  reach  beyond  the  flowers. 
Seeds  elliptic-oblong,  very  convex,  with  three  dorfal  ribs, 
deftitute  of  pubefcence  in  every  part.  We  have  this  fpecies 
from  M.  Du  Cros  as  Haller’s  n.  762,  to  which  it  feems  well 
enough  to  anfwer,  but  if  fo,  Gouan  miftakes  Haller’s  plant. 

8.  S.  cherophylloides.  Chervil  Meadow-faxifrage.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  51.  Willd.  n.  8. — “ Footftalks  under  the  branches 
membranous,  tumid,  entire.  Stem  forked,  panicled.  Leaves 
repeatedly  compound,  fmooth.” — Gathered  by  Thunberg, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  S.  Ammoides.  Milfoil  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  373.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  4.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  1.  20.  t.  52.  (Ammoides;  Bauh.  Pin.  159.  Ammi ; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  120.  A.  Matthioli ; Dalech.  Hift. 
695.)  — Leaflets  of  the  radical  leaves  imbricated ; thofe 
of  the  upper  ones  almoft  capillary.  Stem  fpreading. 
Rays  of  the  umbel  capillary,  very  unequal.  Seeds 
fmooth. — Native  of  Greece,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  A {lender  annual  plant,  about  a foot  high, 
its  flem  generally  branched  from  the  very  bottom.  Lower 
leaves  on  long  {lender  ftalks,  pinnate,  their  leaflets  in  many 
narrow-lanceolate,  channelled  fegments,  lying  over  each 
other  ; upper  ufually  twice  ternate,  with  much  longer,  and 
very  (lender,  undivided  leaflets ; their  footftalks  {hort,  fheath- 
ing,  furrowed,  and  membranous.  Umbels  terminal,  very 
delicate  and  lax,  of  about  feven  or  eight  extremely  unequal 
capillary  rays ; the  partial  ones  of  more  numerous,  but  like- 


wife  unequal,  much  Ihorter,  fpreading  rays.  Involucral 
leaves  briftle-ftiaped.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  minute,  roundifh- 
ovate,  ftriated,  fmooth. 

10.  S.  tortuofum.  Crooked  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  373.  Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  5.  (S.  maflilienfe, 

foeniculi  folio,  quod  Diofcoridis  cenfetur  ; Bauh.  Pin.  161. 
Fceniculum  tortuofum;  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  p.  2.  16.) — 
Stem  much  branched,  divaricated,  rigid,  Furrowed  and  an- 
gular. Leaves  of  the  partial  involucrum  ovate,  membranous 
at  the  edges,  fomewhat  combined  at  the  bafe. — Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Root  biennial,  rather  than  perennial. 
This  fpecies  is  known  by  its  remarkably  rigid,  repeatedly 
branched,  ftraggling  flem , bearing  great  numbers  of  rigid, 
clumfy,  fpreading  umbels , each  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
general  Involucrum  of  one  leaf.  The  flan-leaves  are  com- 
monly very  fmall,  with  a large,  broad,  abrupt,  membranous- 
edged  footjlalk.  Whether  the  leaflets  of  the  radical  leaves 
vary  greatly  in  length  and  breadth,  or  whether  Linnaeus  has, 
under  this,  confounded  feveral  diftinft  fpecies,  we  have  not 
fufficient  information  to  decide.  The  whole  herbage  is 
glaucous,  of  a thick  rigid  habit. 

II.  S.  gummferum.  Gummy  Meadow-faxifrage.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  1 21.  t.  120.  Ait.  Epit.  374. — Stem  fur- 
rowed, rigid,  leafy.  Partial  involucrum  of  many  linear 
leaves,  united  by  a broad  bafe.  Flowers  almoft  feflile. 
Leaflets  wedge-fliaped. — Gathered  by  profefl'or  Pallas  in  the 
Crimea.  It  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  the  Oxford 
garden,  about  the  year  1803,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
his  friends.  The  plant  is  biennial,  hardy,  flowering  in 
fummer  and  autumn.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  ereft, 
branched,  leafy,  very  ftout  and  rigid,  furrowed,  minutely 
downy ; when  wounded  exuding  a copious,  yellow,  fetid 
refinous  gum.  Leaves  a fpan  long  or  more,  triply  pinnate, 
glaucous,  fomewhat  downy  ; their  leaflets  oblong  or  wedge- 
fhaped,  flat,  decurrent,  acute.  Umbels  terminal,  ereft,  finely 
downy,  flattifli,  from  three  to  fix  inches  broad,  of  very  nu- 
merous rays.  General  involucrum  ufually  of  one  {hort  itrap- 
fhaped  leaf ; but  in  the  large  primary  umbel  of  feveral : 
partial  with  a broad,  Ample,  dilk-like  bafe,  fringed  with  co- 
pious, horizontal,  linear,  acute  leaflets,  nearly  equal  to  the 
flowers.  Each  partial  umbel  is  flat  when  young,  parti- 
coloured with  purple  and  white,  but  afterwards  convex,  con- 
fining of  innumerable  almoft  feflile  flowers , powdered  over, 
as  it  were,  with  the  white  anthers.  Petals  red  and  white,  in- 
flexed,  nearly  regular.  Germen  furrowed,  fmooth.  Fruit 
elliptical.  The  flowers  have  a faint  fmell,  not  unlike  thofe 
of  the  Barberry.  In  Haller’s  letters,  v.  2.  318,  is  one  from 
Dillenius,  dated  Dec.  1746,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  fent  under  the  name  of  Sefeli  from  Siberia, 
which,  being  fown  in  the  fpring,  flowered,  but  perilhed  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  without  producing  feed.  He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  allied  to  the  Hippomarathrum  of  Rivinus,  (fee 
our  next  fpecies,)  on  account  of  the  Ample -leaved  partial  in- 
volucrum, cut  into  fix  or  eight  teeth.  The  general  umbel 
had  a {lender  ftrap-like  leaf  to  each  ray.  The  feeds  refembled 
thofe  of  Caraway,  and  were  not  winged.  Might  not  this 
be  our  S.  gummiferum  ? If  fo,  Dillenius  ought  to  be  re= 
corded  as  its  original  introducer. 

12.  S.  Hippomarathrum.  Cupped  Meadow-faxifrage. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  374.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  6.  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  143.  (Hippomarathrum ; Rivin.  Pentap.  Irr. 
t.  67.  Saxifraga  pannonica  ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  2.  196.  Ger. 
Em.  1047.) — Stem  nearly  leaflefs.  Partial  involucrum  of 
one  cup-fhaped  many-toothed  leaf. — Native  of  ftony  ground 
in  Auftria,  Carniola,  Hungary,  & c.  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft.  The  root  is  woody  and  perennial,  crowned  with 
the  fcaly  or  fibrous  remains  of  old  footftalks.  Stems  a foot 
U u 2 high. 
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high,  nearly  upright,  rigid,  round,  fmooth,  rufhy,  fomewhat 
branched  above,  bearing  feveral  oblong,  fheathing,  mem- 
branous-edged  footjlalks,  with  only  very  fhort  or  abortive 
leaves.  The  proper  leaves  are  radical,  pretty  numerous, 
{talked,  two  or  three  inches  long,  doubly  pinnate  and  cut, 
linear,  glaucous  and  fmooth  like  the  reft  of  the  herbage. 
Umbels  terminal,  folitary,  fmall  and  clofe,  rigid,  minutely 
downy,  with  feveral  principal  rays,  and  fometimes  a (heath- 
like  leaf  at  the  bafe  ; the  partial  ones  of  many  white,  nearly 
feflil z,  flowers,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Ample,  cup-like, 
partial  involucrum , whofe  membranous  downy  edge  is  va- 
rioufly  jagged  and  toothed.  Dillenius  rightly  obferves,  in 
the  letter  t©  Haller,  quoted  under  our  laft  fpecies,  that  this 
Angular  part  is  not  (hewn  in  the  Agure  of  CluAus  and  Ge- 
rarde.  It  indicates  an  affinity  to  our  gummiferum , which 
obliges  us  to  place  thefe  two  fpecies  together,  next  to  tortuo- 
fum,  with  which  they  accord  greatly  as  to  habit. 

13.  S. Turbith.  Turbith  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  374.  Amoen.  Acad.  .v.  4.  310.  Willd.  n.  11.  (£>.  quae 
ferula  facie,  ThapAa,  five  Turbith,  gallorum  ; Bauh.  Hift. 
v.  3 p.  2.  45.  Boerh.  Lugd.  Bat.  v.  1.  50.  ThapAa 
Diofc ; Lob.  Ic.  779.  T.  tenuifolia ; Ger.  Em.  1030.) 
. — Leaves  repeatedly  three-cleft,  divaricated,  awl-fhaped. 
General  involucrum  of  one  or  two  awl-fhaped  leaves ; 
partial  of  many  fhort,  pointed,  membranous  ones.  Seeds 
villous,  the  length  of  the  permanent  ityles. — Native  of  Spain, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick, -dif- 
charging  a milky  juice,  which,  according  to  John  Bauhin, 
to  whom  it  was  pointed  out  by  his  preceptor  Rondelet,  pof- 
feffes  a valuable  purgative  quality.  Stem  eredf,  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  not  fo  clumfy  as  in  Bauhin’s  Agure.  Leaves 
chiefly  oppoflte,  with  broad  fheathing  footjlalks,  fpreading, 
repeatedly  fubdivided  into  divaricated,  (lender,  awl-fhaped 
fegments,  crofting  each  other,  and  much  refembling  fennel. 
Umbels  terminal,  large,  of  many  (lender,  downy,  fpreading, 
general  as  well  as  partial,  rays.  General  involucrum  of  very 
few  and  fhort,  tapering,  fcarcely  membranous-edged  leaves  ; 
thofe  of  the  partial  ones  more  membranous,  lanceolate, 
fringed,  half  the  length  of  the  flower-ftalks,  quite  diftindl  at 
their  bafe.  Petals  white.  Fruit  ovate,  covered  with  flne 
hoary  denfe  briftly  hairs,  and  crowned  with  the  long  fpread- 
ing  Jlyles,  very  tumid  at  their  bafe.  Stigmas  obtufe,  but 
hardly  capitate. 

14.  S.  pyreneeum.  Pyrenean  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  374.  Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  7.  (Selinum  pyre- 
nseum  ; Gouan  Illuftr.  u.  t.  5.  Carvi  alpinum  ; Bauh. 
Prodr.  84.  Lachenal  A<ft.  Helvet.  v.  7.  332.  t.  12.) — 
Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  with  many  linear,  acute,  decurrent, 
flat  fegments.  Partial  involucrum  fetaceous,  equal  to  the 
flowers.  Seeds  fmooth,  nearly  orbicular,  with  three  clofe 
central  ribs. — Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Miller  appears  to 
have  cultivated  it  in  1731.  The  root  is  perennial,  the  fize 
of  the  Anger.  Stem  a foot  high,  ereft,  furrowed,  fmooth, 
fcarcely  branched,  moft  leafy  at  the  lower  part.  Footjlalks 
long,  dilated  and  fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  light  green,  fmooth,  their  leaflets 
uniform,  with  linear,  alternate,  pointed,  decurrent,  veiny 
fegments.  Umbels  of  Ax  or  eight  unequal  rays,  without  any 
general  involucrum ; the  partial  ones  convex,  denfe,  many- 
flowered,  with  a partial  involucrum  of  many  fmooth,  (lender 
leaves,  almoft  capillary,  diftindt  at  the  bottom.  Petals  yel- 
lowifh,  with  a purple  tinge  externally.  Seeds  with  a broad, 
flat,  even  margin,  their  centre  marked  with  three  clofe  pro- 
minent ribs. 

15.  S.  faxifragum.  Slender  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  374.  Willd.  n.  14.  (Pimpinella  faxifragia  tenui- 
folia j Bauh.  Prodr.  84.  ) — « Stem  thread-fhaped,  divari- 


cated. Leaves  doubly  ternate,  linear.  Umbels  of  about 
Ax  rays.” — Plentiful  about  the  lake  of  Geneva,  according  to 
C.  Bauhin,  who  defcribes  it  with  an  oblong  root.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  green,  fmooth,  ftriated,  bent,  divided  from  the 
bafe,  and  fubdivided  into  flender  branches.  Leaves  in  (lender, 
afterwards  almoft  capillary,  fegments.  Flowers  few,  minute, 
whitifh,  in  a fmall  umbel.  It  is  not  poflible  to  determine 
any  thing  from  this  defcription,  nor  have  we  feen  an  authentic 
fpecimen.  Linnaeus  faw  this  fpecies  in  Burfer’s  herbarium 
only.  His  account  agrees  with  the  above,  only  adding  that 
the  partial  involucral  leaves  are  briftle-fhaped. 

16.  S.  elatum.  Tall  Meadow-faxifrage.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
375.  Mant.  357.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  8.  Gouan  Il- 
luftr. 16.  t.  8. — Stem  much  branched,  round,  rigid,  very 
fmooth.  Leaves  twice  ternate,  with  linear,  flefhy,  diftant 
leaflets.  Fruit  fmooth,  ovate,  with  diftant  obtufe  ribs. 
Partial  involucrum  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  flowers. — 
Native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Specimens  are  in 
the  Linnasan  collection  from  Arduins  and  Gouan,  as  well  as 
the  garden  plant  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Linnaeus,  cited  by 
Gouan.  Thefe,  as  well  as  Gouan’s  Agure,  prove  the  prefent 
fpecies  to  vary  greatly  in  luxuriance.  The  Jlem  is  from 
eighteen  inches  to  Ave  feet  high,  much  branched  from  top  to 
bottom,  very  fmooth,  pale  at  the  joints,  leafy,  the  upper 
part  greatly  divaricated.  Lower  leaves  twice  ternate  ; upper 
quite  Ample ; all  linear,  very  narrow,  flefhy,  fmooth  ; each 
leaf,  or  leaflet,  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  Footjlalks 
linear,  channelled,  fheathing,  clofe,  with  an  evident,  though 
narrow,  membranous  edge.  Umbels  numerous,  terminal,  of 
from  two  or  three  to  ten  rays,  fmooth,  without  an  invo- 
lucrum ; partial  ones  of  many  fhortifh  unequal  rays,  their 
involucral  leaves  flender,  but  membranous,  rarely  equal  to  the 
flowers.  Petals  white.  Seeds  ovate,  gibbous,  fmooth,  by 
no  means  tuberculated,  though  Gouan  defcribes  them 
dotted  ; each  is  marked  with  three  (lightly  prominent  ribs, 
but  not  bordered.  The  fynonym  of  Magnol,  quoted  in  Sp. 
PI.  was  afterwards  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  his  Pimpinella 
glauca. 

17.  S.  triternatum.  Yellow  Meadow-faxifrage.  Purfh 
v.  1.  197. — “Leaves  triply  ternate;  leaflets  linear,  elon- 
gated. Umbels  hemifpherical.  Partial  involucrum  of  many 
linear  leaves,  as  long  as  the  flowers.” — About  the  waters  of 
Columbia  river,  where  it  was  found  by  governor  Lewis, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  fpincfie-fhaped  perennial 
root  is  one  of  the  grateful  vegetables  of  the  Indians,  who  ufe 
it  baked  or  roafted.  Flowers  deep  yellow.  Purjh. 

18.  S . junceum.  Rufhy  Meadow-faxifrage.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  698. — Stem  much  branched,  divari- 
cated. Footftalks  of  the  ftem-leaves  very  fhort,  and  fpread- 
ing. Umbels  folitary,  Ample,  of  few  flowers. — Found  in 
the  Greek  herbarium  collected  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  but  with- 
out any  name,  or  mention  of  the  place  where  it  was  gathered. 
The  root  appears  to  be  perennial.  Herb  a fpan  high,  rigid, 
fmooth,  rather  glaucous.  Radical  leaves  twice  ternate,  with 
keeled  three-pointed  leaflets  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  very  fmall, 
and  as  if  abortive.  Umbels  fmall,  white. 

19.  S.  aejpitofum.  Tufted  Meadow-faxifrage.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  699.  — Stem  Ample,  nearly 
naked.  Radical  leaves  tufted,  flat,  pinnate,  cut ; the  ter- 
minal leaflet  three-cleft,  decurrent. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp, and  his  companion  Borone,  on  the  fummit  of  the  Bi- 
thynian  Olympus.  The  root  is  thick,  perennial,  dividing  at 
the  crown  into  many  heads.  Stems  from  four  to  eight  inches 
high,  Ample,  fcarcely  ever  divided,  ereft,  ftraight,  ftiff  and 
fmooth,  bearing  a folitary  leaf  only.  Radical  leaves  forming 
a denfe  tuft,  fmooth,  rigid,  of  various  lizes.  The  footjlalk 
of  the  ftem-leaf  has  a membranous  edge.  General  umbel 
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of  about  five  rays.  Fruit  cylindrical,  obfcurely  ftriated, 
fmooth. 

Seseli -Seed,  in  the  Materia  Medica , the  name  of  the  feed 
of  a plant,  called  alfo  by  fome  libanotis,  and  growing  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  fennel,  but  of  a paler 
green.  It  is  a native  of  warm  climates.  The  feed  ought  to 
be  chofen  moderately  large,  of  a longifh  lhape,  heavy,  clean, 
and  of  a greeniffi  colour,  freffi,  and  of  a grateful  fmell.  It 
affords,  by  diftillation,  a very  iarge  quantity  of  an  effential 
oil,  and  is  hot  and  dry.  It  incides,  opens,  and  difcuffes, 
and  is  cephalic,  neurotic,  pe&oral,  and  nephritic.  It  is 
good  againft  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  vertigos,  and  all  diforders 
of  the  head  and  nerves.  Lemery’s  Dift.  of  Drugs. 

The  feeds  of  the  fefeli  Creticum,  or  hart-wort  of  Crete,  are 
diuretic,  uterine,  and  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs.  They  are  given  in  fupprefiions  of  urine,  and  of  the 
menfes,  and  in  all  kinds  of  flatulencies  ; and  are,  among  the 
German  phyficians,  a common  ingredient  in  medicines,  in- 
tended to  promote  expeftoration. 

The  feed  of  the  French  hart-wort,  or  fefeli  Maffilienfe , has 
been  efteemed  of  great  virtue  in  difeafes  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  in  convulfions  and  epilepfies,  and  in  weaknefs  of 
the  fight.  It  is  alfo  given  in  eleftuaries,  intended  againlt  all 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  in  coughs,  catarrhs,  and 
afthmas,  and  in  obftructions  of  the  liver.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  fingly,  as  a medicine  of  great  efficacy  againft 
obftruftions  of  the  menfes ; and  Schroder  tells  us,  that 
it  has  the  credit  of  being  an  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  hem- 
lock. 

The  common  hart-wort  is  poffeffed  of  the  fame  fort  of 
virtues  with  the  other  two,  but  its  feed  is  more  warm  and 
acrid  than  that  of  either  of  them.  It  is  efteemed  a very 
efficacious  remedy  in  obftruftions  of  the  menfes,  and  in  all 
diforders  arifing  from  indigeftion,  crudities,  and  flatulencies. 
See  Sermountain. 

Seseli  Pratenfe.  See  Saxifrage. 

SESEME-QUIAN,  in  Geography , a river  of  the  N.W. 
territory,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Illinois. 

SESEN,  or  Sesem,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Wolfenbuttle  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Gofslar. 

SESERINUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Ronde- 
letius,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  a broad  and  ftiort  fea-filh, 
feeming  the  fame  with  the  lampuga  of  Italian  fiffiermen  ; and 
defcribed  by  authors  in  general,  and  by  this  very  author  in 
another  place,  under  the  name  of fromateus. 

SESHA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology.  Images  of  Naga,  or 
Seffia,  in  brafs,  are  faid  to  be  invoked  in  cafes  of  ill-health, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  they  are  very  common  in  India,  where 
the  idea  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  fnakes  appears  to  be  of 
very  old  date.  A Hindoo,  attacked  by  a fever,  or  other 
difeafe,  makes  an  image  of  Naga  in  brafs,  clay,  or  wax,  and 
performs  appropriate  ceremonies  in  furtherance  of  his  re- 
covery. Such  ceremonies  are  particularly  efficacious  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  nakffiatra,  or  afterifm,  called  Sarpa,  or 
the  ferpent.  We  have  obferved  that  the  fnake,  in  all 
mythological  language,  is  an  emblem  of  immortality ; 
its  endlefs  figure,  when  its  tail  is  inferted  in  its  mouth, 
an  aftrological  myfticifm  common  to  Afia  and  Europe  ; 
and  the  annual  renewal  of  its  Ikin  and  vigour  afford 
fymbols  of  continued  youth,  of  duration,  and  eternity  ; and 
its  fuppofed  medicinal  virtues,  or  life-preferving  qualities, 
may  alfo  have  contributed  to  the  fabled  honours  of  the  fer- 
pent tribe.  In  the  mythological  machinery  of  India,  Egypt, 
and  Greece,  thefe  coincidences  are  numerous.  Some 
learned  writers  attribute  this  univerfality  of  ferpent-forms  to 


the  early  and  all-pervading  prevalence  of  fin,  its  firfi:  ffiape 
on  earth.  For  fome  notice  of  fabulous  relations  connefted 
herewith,  fee  Kusa  and  Superna.  With  the  Hindoos, 
ferpents  are  not  always  of  ill  omen.  A day  in  the 
Indian  kalendar,  called  “ nagapanchami,  is  facred  to  the 
demi-gods  in  the  form  of  ferpents,  who  are  enumerated  in 
the  Padma  and  Garuda  Puranas.”  Cities,  towns,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  men,  women,  &c.  are  commonly,  among  the 
Hindoos,  named  after  mythological  perfonages.  Nagpour, 
the  capital  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  properly  Nagapuri,  is  after 
one  of  the  common  names  of  Seflia,  as  is  alfo  a town  in  My- 
fore,  Naugmungalam,  properly  Naga-mangala.  See  Man- 
gala. 

One  of  the  fables  moll  commonly  alluded  to  in  Hindoo 
writings,  is  Viffinu  repofing  on  Seflia,  and  it  is  a favourite 
fubjeft  with  painters.  In  a beautiful  ode,  by  fir  W.  Jones, 
addreffed  to  Laklhmi,  the  Magna  mater  of  her  fe&aries, 
(fee  Lakshmi,)  her  union  with  Viffinu  is  introduced.  On 
this  occafion  the  bride  rofe  from  the  churned  fea,  like  our 
Venus,  and  choofing  Viffinu  for  her  hulband,  the  fubjeft  of 
this  article  formed  a nuptial  couch  for  her  reception : thus 
poetically  defcribed. 

“ ■ Love  bade  the  bridegroom  rife : — 

Straight  o’er  the  deep,  then  dimpling  fmooth,  he  ruffi’d, 

And  towr’d  th’unmeafur’d  fnake  — ftupendous  bed  !— 

The  world’s  great  mother,  not  reludlant,  led  : 

All  nature  glow’d  whene’er  ffie  fmiled  or  bluffi’d  : 

The  king  of  ferpents  huffi’d 

His  thoufand  heads,  where  diamond  mirrors  blaz’d. 

That  multiplied  her  image  as  he  gaz’d.” 

The  operation  of  churning  the  ocean,  alluded  to  above,  is 
defcribed  under  the  article  Kurmavatara  of  this  work, 
and  a poetical  allufion  to  the  refledling  gems  or  mirrors  on 
the  heads  of  Seffia,  will  be  found  under  Siiitakqontha. 
See  alfo  Lotos. 

SESHNAGA,  a name  of  a mighty  mythological  fer- 
pent among  the  Hindoos,  otherwife  called  Sejha ; which 
fee. 

SESHTI-MATRIYA,  a name  of  Kartikya,  the  my- 
thological commander  of  the  celeftial  armies  of  Hindoo 
fable.  The  name  means  havin gfix  mothers.  Shan-matriya 
has  the  fame  meaning,  and  is  another  of  his  names,  and  Shan- 
matura.  Shanmuka  is  another,  and  means  with  fix  faces  or 
mouths.  For  the  origin  of  thefe  appellations,  and  for  fome 
particulars  of  the  hero  fo  diftinguiffied,  fee  Kartikya,  and 
Skanda,  another  of  his  names. 

SESIA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in 
the  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  the  Valais,  and  runs  into  the 
Po,  a little  below  Cafal. 

Sesia,  one  of  the  fix  departments  of  France,  into  which 
Piedmont  was  divided,  when  it  was  united  to  the  French  re- 
public, Aug.  26,  1802  ; it  is  compofed  ofVerceil  andMaf- 
ferans,  in  N.  lat.  450  25',  E.  of  Doire ; and  contains  140 
fquare  leagues,  and  204,445  inhabitants ; it  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  viz.  Verceil,  comprehending  79,391  in- 
habitants ; Santhia,  with  36,014  ; and  Bielle,  having  89,040 
inhabitants.  The  climate  of  this  department  is  unhealthy ; 
the  eminences  and  hills  are  favourable  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine ; and  the  cultivated  plains  yield  abundance  of  grains, 
fruits,  and  paftures. 

SESIAL,  a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Timor.  S.  lat. 
8°  54'.  E.  long.  1250  26'. 

SESKAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  38'.  E.  long.  230  39'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  590  57'.  E. 
long.  28°  14'. 
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SESLERIA,  in  Botany , received  that  appellation  from 
Scopeli,  who  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  excellent  Flora  Car- 
niolica,  fays,  he  could  never  forget  the  delightful  garden,  fo 
rich  in  fcarce  plants,  which  he  often  ufed  to  vifit,  while  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1745.  It  was  f°rmecl  ip  the  ifland  of 
St.  Helen,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Seller,  whofe  great  diligence  in 
obferving  and  cultivating  plants  jultly  entitled  him,  in  Sco- 
poli’s  opinion,  to  this  botanical  commemoration.  A letter 
of  his,  defcribing  a fuppofed  new  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Vitaliana,  is  fubjoined  to  Donati’s  Storia  Naturale  del  Adri- 
atico , but  Linnaeus  reduced  the  plant  to  Primula. — Scop. 
Carn.  ed.  1.  189.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  93.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  52.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  I.  153.  Julf.  31. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  7.  138.  Illuftr.  t.  47. — Clafs  and 
order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Glume  of  two,  nearly  equal,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  concave,  pointed  valves,  containing  about  three 
flowers.  Cor.  of  two  unequal,  ered,  parallel,  acute,  valves ; 
the  inner  folded,  two-ribbed,  cloven ; outer  rather  the 
longelt,  entire  or  three-cleft.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capil- 
lary, longer  than  the  flower ; anthers  pendulous,  oblong, 
cloven  at  each  end.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; llyles 
two,  various  in  length,  capillary,  more  or  lefs  combined ; 
lligmas  oblong,  cylindrical,  feathery.  Peric.  none,  except 
the  corolla,  which  embraces  the  feed,  but  is  not  attached  to 
it.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  fmooth. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  containing  about  three 
florets.  Corolla  of  two  valves  ; the  inner  cloven  ; the  outer 
varioufly  pointed.  Styles  united  at  their  bafe. 

1.  S.  ccerulea.  Blue  Moor-grafs.  Scop.  Carn.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  63.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1613.  Knapp 
Gram.  t.  43.  Ait.  n.  1.  Arduin.  Spec.  2.  18.  t.  6. 
f.  3 — 5.  Poiret  in  Lam.  Did.  n.  1.  Hoft  Gram.  Auftr. 
v.  2.  69.  t.  98.  (Cynofurus  caeruleus;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  106. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 414.  Ehrh.  Calam.  14.  Mart.  Ruft. 
t.  20.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1.  t.  21.  Gramen  glumis  variis ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  10.  Prodr.  21.  Theatr.  158.  Scheuchz. 
Agr.  83.  t.  11.  f.  9.  A,  B.) — Spike  ovate-oblong,  im- 
bricated. Bradeas  alternate.  Outer  petals  with  three 
teeth. — Native  of  mountainous  paftures,  or  calcareous  rocks, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  the  early  part  of 
fummer.  It  occurs  in  Weltmoreland  and  Scotland,  but  not 
frequently.  The  root  is  perennial,  tufted,  deeply  defcending, 
with  long  firm  fibres.  Stems  a fpan  or  more  in  height, 
Ample,  round,  without  joints,  fmooth,  naked,  except  at  the 
bafe.  Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  recurved,  broadifh,  keeled, 
rough-edged  ; each  with  a (hort,  tubular,  compreffed  Jheath , 
and  a very  minute  Jlipula.  Spike  terminal,  folitary,  ered,  an 
inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  of  a fhining  purplilh-grey,  with 
folitary,  jagged,  membranous  bradeas,  of  the  fame  colour,  at 
the  bafe  of  fome  of  the  lowermoft  fpikelets.  The  /pikelets 
are  rather  numerous,  ufually  turned  one  way,  and  moftly  in 
pairs,  each  of  two  or  three  flowers.  Calyx  with  Ihort  awns. 
Petals  ribbed ; the  outer  with  three  teeth,  the  middle  tooth 
(lightly  awned ; inner  petal  with  two  equal  teeth ; all  the 
ribs  fringed.  Styles  joined  at  the  lower  part  only. 

2.  S.  alia.  White  Moor-grafs.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  56.  t.  72.  v.  2.  2.  (Carex  dubia  ; Sibth.  MSS.) — 
Spike  ovate-oblong,  imbricated.  Bradeas  alternate.  Outer 
petals  lanceolate,  acute,  undivided.  — Difcovered  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  in  woods  about  the  village  of  Belgrad,  near  Con- 
(lantinople.  The  general  afped  of  this  grafs,  fo  like  fome 
of  our  common  fpecies  of  Carex,  with  compound  andro- 
gynous fpikes,  eafily  led  its  learned  difcoverer  to  refer  it  to 
that  genus.  He  was,  at  the  fame  time,  too  accurate  to  over- 
look the  differences  of  its  generic  character ; though  not 
Sufficiently  acquainted  with  Sefleria , to  perceive  its  agreement 


herewith.  This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  larger  in  every  part 
than  the  foregoing,  and  has  a creeping  root,  fheathed  with 
the  wrinkled  bales  of  old  leaves.  The Jlems  are  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  foliage  nearly  as  tall.  Spike  of 
a greenifh-white,  rather  fhining,  fcarcely  branched.  Spikelets 
two  or  three  together,  (talked.  Calyx  three  or  four- 
flowered,  membranous,  taper-pointed  ; the  middle  florets 
(talked.  Petals  membranous,  whitifh,  with  green  roughifh 
keels  ; the  outer  one  lanceolate,  pointed,  undivided  ; inner 
cloven  a little  way  down  into  two  (harp-pointed  lobes,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  folded  rib  or  keel.  Stamens  white,  ■ 
confiderably  longer  than  the  flowers ; anthers  pale  yellow, 
drooping.  Styles  fmooth,  united  throughout,  the  length  of 
the  corolla  ; figmas  divaricated,  awl-fhaped,  clothed  with 
(hort  pubefcence.  This  Sefleria  ferves  greatly  to  confirm 
the  genus,  and  to  indicate  its  true  effential  character. 

3.  S.  fpheerocephala.  Round-headed  Moor-grafs.  Ar- 
duin. Spec.  2.  20.  t.  7.  Poiret  in  Lam.  Dift.  n.  2.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  47.  f.  2.  (Cynofurus  fphserocephalus ; 
Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  71.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  20.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  414.  C.  microcephalus  ; Hoffm.  Germ.  49.) — Spike 
capitate,  globofe,  bra&eated  at  the  bafe.  Outer  petals  with 
three  teeth  ; the  middle  tooth  awned. — Native  of  the  loftieft 
alps  of  Carinthia,  Auftria,  the  Tyrol,  &c.  A very  much 
more  (lender  plant  than  either  of  the  former.  The  root  is 
fibrous.  Stem  four  or  five  inches  high,  fomewhat  quadran- 
gular, bearing  one  leaf  only,  at  the  lower  part,  which  is  flat, 
fhort  and  broad,  with  a long  ftriated  Jheath , and  a more  elon- 
gated Jlipula  than  that  of  the  other  fpecies.  Radical  leaves 
larger  and  narrower,  folded,  numerous.  Spike  almoft  glo- 
bular, the  fize  of  a common  currant,  fubtended  by  two  or 
three  oppofite,  broad,  concave,  notched,  membranous,  co- 
loured bradeas,  not  half  its  own  length.  Spikelets  imbri- 
cated every  way,  of  a blueifh -purple,  nearly  fefiile.  Each 
calyx  contains  two  or  three  florets.  The  petals  are  divided  as 
in  S.  cterulea,  but  the  middle  fegment  of  the  outer  one  is 
lengthened  out  into  an  awn,  of  a dark  hue,  twice  or  thrice 
as  long  as  the  reft.  Wulfen,  who  communicated  this  fpecies, 
and  its  defcription,  to  Jacquin,  obferved  what  he  fuppofed  a 
variety,  with  white  flowers , in  rather  larger  fpikes,  four  or 
five  florets  in  each  calyx,  and  a fhorter  central  awn  to  the 
corolla.  This  feems  to  be  reprefented  in  Jacquin’s  plate, 
and  Hoffmann,  after  Hsenk  and  Hopp,  has  made  it  a dif- 
tindt  fpecies,  by  the  name  of  Cynofurus  fpheerooephalus,  calling 
our’s  microcephalus.  We  do  not  fee  fufficiently  permanent 
characters  to  authorize  this.  Haller  makes  another  Sefleria , 
at  his  n.  1447,  which  is  Poa  di/licha,  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  74. 
Ic.  Rar.  t.  19.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  400.  Allioni  has 
given  it  the  barbarous  appellation  of  P . feflerioides.  This 
plant  is  unqueftionably  a true  Poa,  fee  that  article. 

SESOSTRIS,  in  Biography , king  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
the  accounts  are  fo  much  mixed  with  fable,  and  fo  obfcured 
by  antiquity,  that  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
form  a confident  and  probable  (lory.  Hiftorians  are  even 
divided  as  to  the  identity  of  the  name  Sefoftris  with  that  of 
fome  other  refembling  names  in  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  and 
feveral  hold  him  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Sefac  or  Shefhac  of 
the  Hebrew  fcriptures.  The  following  is  regarded  as  the 
moil  probable  account  of  this  monarch.  He  is  generally 
placed  by  chronologers  in  the  15th  century  B.C.,  and  is  by 
fome  thought  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Amenophis.  Edu- 
cated in  manly  exercifes  with  a number  of  companions,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  fent,  by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  upon  an 
expedition  into  Arabia ; and  after  fubduing  that  country, 
into  Africa.  While  engaged  in  the  conqueft  of  the  latter, 
his  father  died ; and  his  fucceffes  having  inflamed  his  am- 
bition, he  refolved  to  grafp  at  univerfal  empire.  Before 
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liis  departure  from  Egypt,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the 
people  by  many  a&s  of  kindnefs,  and  made  a divifion  of  the 
country  into  thirty-fix  departments,  to  each  of  which  he 
afiigned  a governor.  Then  having  constituted  his  brother 
Armais  regent,  he  marched  with  a numerous  army  into 
Ethiopia,  which  he  rendered  tributary,  penetrating  near  to 
the  ftraits  of  Babelmandeb.  As  he  now  perceived  that  he 
could  not  carry  on  his  great  defigns  without  a navy,  he 
fitted  out  two  fleets,  notwithftanding  the  averfion  of  the 
Egyptians  to  maritime  occupations,  one  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  other  in  the  Red  fea.  By  means  of  the 
former  he  reduced  the  courts  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
feveral  of  the  Cyclades,  and  with  the  latter  he  failed  into  the 
Indian  gulf,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  its  coafts.  Then, 
purfuing  his  conquefts  by  land,  he  is  reprefented  as  having 
over-run  all  Alia,  and  even  as  having  eroded  the  Ganges. 
On  his  return,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Scythians  and 
Thracians,  in  which,  however,  he  loft  a great  part  of  his 
army.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  he  left  an  Egyptian 
colony  at  Colchos,  but  Thrace  was  his  fartheft  progrefs 
weftward.  On  his  arrival  at  Pelufium,  after  an  abfence  of 
nine  years,  laden  with  fpoils,  and  attended  with  a vaft  num- 
ber of  captives,  he  was  received  by  his  brother  Armais  with 
pretended  joy  and  fubmiflion,  though  he  had  formed  a plot 
againft  him.  For  this  traiterous  attempt  he  expelled  Armais 
from  Egypt,  and  then,  difbanding  his  army,  he  fat  down  to 
the  improvement  of  his  country.  He  eredled  magnificent 
temples  in  all  the  cities  of  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  which 
none  but  his  captives  were  employed.  He  raifed  obelilks, 
with  inferiptions  recording  his  conquefts  and  revenues.  He 
built  a wall  of  great  length,  on  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  to  protect  it  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabians, 
and  he  dug  a number  of  canals,  branching  from  the  Nile  in  all 
diredtions,  for  the  purpofe  both  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. He  is  faid,  in  the  height  of  his  pride,  to  have  har- 
neffed  tributary  kings  to  his  chariot,  till  one  of  them,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  by  which  each 
part  was  fucceffively  at  top  and  bottom,  brought  him  to  re- 
flection. Becoming  blind  in  his  advanced  years,  he  finilhed 
his  courfe  by  a voluntary  death. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  Sefoitris  is  the  Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Sefac  of  ferip- 
ture.  Univer.  Hift. 

SESQUI,  a particle  often  ufed  by  old  mafters  and 
theorifts,  in  Mufic,  in  the  compofition  of  words  to  exprefs 
different  kinds  of  meafure.  They  called  fefquialter  meafures 
thofe  which  contain  notes  equal  to  one-third  more  than  their 
ufual  value  ; that  is,  when  equal  to  three  notes  of  lefs  value, 
inftead  of  two.  This  happened  in  what  was  called  perfeB 
time,  before  the  ufe  of  points  or  dots,  when  the  breve  was 
equal  to  three  femibreves,  the  femibreve  to  three  minims,  &c. 

In  Italian  treatifes  by  old  theorifts,  fefqui  is  much  ufed  to 
exprefs  a kind  of  ratio,  particularly  in  different  fpecies  of 
triples ; that  is,  when  the  greater  term  contains  the  lefs 
once,  and  fome  fmall  quantity  more  ; as  3 : 2,  when  the 
firft  term  contains  the  fecond,  and  unity  over,  which  is  the  half 
of  2.  So  that  if  the  part  remaining  be  juft  half  the  lefs 
term,  as  4 : 3,  the  ratio  is  called  fefqui  terza , or  tertia  ; if  a 
fourth,  or  5 : 4,  the  ratio  is  fefqui  quarta,  and  fo  on  to  in- 
finity ; ftill  adding  to  fefqui  the  ordinal  number  of  the  lefs 
term. 

SESQUIALTER  is  a ftop  in  the  organ,  implying  a 
whole  and  a half.  In  large  organs  this  ftop  has  ufually 
five  ranks  of  pipes,  each  note  having  one  found  in  unifon  with 
the  diapafon,  one  with  the  principal,  one  with  the  twelfth, 
and  one  with  the  fifteenth. 
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SESQUI-ALTERATE,  the  greater  perfeB,  which  is  a 
triple  where  the  breve  is  three  meafures,  or  lemi  breves,  and 
that  without  having  any  point  or  dot  annexed  to  it. 

Sesqui-alterate,  greater  imperfeB,  which  is  where  the 
breve,  when  pointed,  contains  three  meafures,  and  without 
any  point,  two. 

Sesqui-ALTERATE,  leffer  perfeB , which  is  where  the 
femibreve  contains  three  meafures,  and  that  without  any 
point. 

Sesqui-ALTERATE,  leffer  imperfect , a triple,  where  the 
femibreve,  with  a point,  contains  three  meafures,  and  two 
without. 

According  to  Buontempi,  one  may  likewife  call  the 
triples  4 and  fefqui-alterates. 

Sesqui-alterate,  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  is  a ratio 
between  two  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  where  one 
of  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition  of  a 
half. 

Thus  6 and  9 are  in  a fefqui-alterate  ratio  ; fince  9 con- 
tains 6 once,  and  3,  which  is  the  half  of  fix,  over  ; and  20 
and  30  are  in  the  fame  ; as  30  contains  20,  and  half  20  or  10. 

SESQUIDITONE,  in  Mufic,  a concord,  refulting 
from  the  founds  of  two  firings,  whofe  vibrations,  in  equal 
times,  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  5 to  6.  See  Ditone 
and  Interval. 

SESQUIDUPLICATE  Ratio,  is  when  of  two  terms, 
the  greater  contains  the  lets  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains  ; 
as  15  and  6 ; 50  and  20. 

SESQUI-OCTAVE,  is  a kind  of  triple,  marked  C^, 
called  by  the  Italians  nonupla  di  crome,  where  there  are 
9 quavers  in  every  meafure  or  bar,  in  lieu  of  8. 

SESQUIQUADRATE,  an  afpedt,  or  pofition  of  the 
planets,  when  at  the  diftance  of  four  figns  and  a half,  or  135 
degrees,  from  each  other. 

SESQUI-QUARTA,  Dupla,  is  a kind  of  triple, 
marked  Cj,  called  by  the  Italians  nonupla  di  fememinime, 
where  there  are  9 crotchets  in  each  meafure,  inftead  of  4 ; 
that  is,  three  crotchets  to  each  time. 

SESQUIQUINTILE,  an  afpedt  of  the  planets,  when 
108  degrees  diftant  from  each  other. 

SESQUITERTIONAL  Proportion.  When  any 
number  or  quantity  contains  another  once  and  one-third,  they 
are  fefquitertional  proportions. 

SESSA,  in  Biography,  an  Indian  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician, and  the  inventor  of  the  game  of  chefs,  which  he 
communicated  to  his  fovereign  Scheram,  who  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  ordered  him  to  demand  what  he  pleafed  as 
a reward  for  his  ingenuity.  Seffa  afked  only  for  a Angle 
grain  of  wheat  to  be  laid  on  the  firft  fquare,  two  on  the  fe- 
cond, four  on  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  progrefiion  through 
the  fixty-four  fquares.  The  king,  offended  that  he  fhould 
demand  fo  mean  a gift,  directed  that  he  fliould  have  juft  what 
he  afked,  and  no  more  ; but  upon  coming  pradtically  to  the 
bufinefs,  it  was,  in  a very  fhort  time,  found  that  all  the  gra- 
naries in  the  kingdom  would  not  lupply  the  demand.  Sche- 
ram, aftonifhed  at  the  faft,  crowned  Seffa  with  very  high 
honours.  He  lived  about  the  eleventh  century. 

Sessa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  ; 23  miles  S.W.  of  Cangiano. 

Sessa.  See  Sezza. 

SESSEA,  in  Botany , a Peruvian  genus  of  plants,  dedi- 
cated by  the  authors  of  the  fplendid  Flora  Peruviana,  to  the 
honour  of  a Spanilh  botanift,  named  Martin  Seffeo,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Mexico  was  entrufted. 
— Poiret  in  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  7.  139.  “ Ruiz  and  Pavon, 

FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  9.” — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  Lurida,  Linn.  Solanea,  Juff. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
with  five  angles,  each  angle  terminating  in  an  oval  tooth, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funneUlhaped  ; tube  as  long 
again  as  the  calyx  ; throat  globular  ; limb  plaited,  in  five 
deep,  ftraight,  oval  fegments,  revolute  at  their  margin. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  towards  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
curved  and  downy  at  their  bafe,  as  long  as  the  tube  ; an- 
thers oval,  of  two  cells.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  fmall,  ob- 
long ; ftyle  terminal,  thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftigma  of  two  unequal  lobes.  Perk.  Capfule 
cylindrical,  flightly  curved,  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  of 
one  cell,  and  two  cloven  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated, 
oblong,  comprelfed,  each  encompaffed  with  a membranous 
border. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-lhaped.  Calyx  tubular,  with 
five  angles,  and  five  teeth.  Stamens  fimple.  Stigma  of 
two  unequal  lobes.  Capfule  of  one  cell  and  two  cloven 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  bordered. 

1.  S . Jlipulata.  “ FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  9.  t.  115.  f.  B.” — 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  or  heart-lhaped.  Clufters  panicled.” 
— Native  of  cool  fituations,  on  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  A fetid  flsrub,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  having  the  afpeft  of  a Cejlrum.  The  branches  are 
ftraight,  leafy,  alternate.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked,  moftly 
lanceolate,  heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe  ; others,  efpecially  the 
upper  ones,  narrower,  oval,  oblong,  entire,  pointed,  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad,  fmooth 
above,  white  and  downy  beneath.  Stipulas  at  the  bafe  of 
the  footftalks,  equal  to  them  in  length,  oppofite,  large,  oval, 
obtufe,  fefiile,  a little  heart-lhaped  at  the  bottom,  deflexed 
at  the  fides,  deciduous.  Panicles  terminal,  compofed  of 
ftraight,  downy  clufters,  with  corymbofe  Jlalks,  of  yellow 
downy  flowers,  accompanied  by  fmall,  awl-fhaped,  deciduous 
braBeas. 

2.  S.  dependens.  “ FI.  Peruv.  v.  2.  9.  t.  1 16.” — “ Leaves 
oblong,  heart-lhaped.  Clutters  very  long,  pendulous.” — 
Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Peru,  flowering  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January.  A tree,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  agreeing  in  many  refpe&s  with  the  foregoing,  but 
the  leaves  are  very  powdery  at  the  back,  and  the  cluflers 
very  long,  fimple,  and  pendulous,  flightly  zigzag.  The 
flowers  are  ufually  placed  three  together,  in  alternate  fefiile 
tufts.  Calyx  powdery.  Corolla  with  a black  tube,  and 
yellowilh  limb,  externally  downy.  Capfules  black. 

Both  fpecies  are  efteemed  emollient  anodyne.  Poiret. 

SESSEI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 5 miles  N.W. 
of  Doefa.  N.  lat.  23°  4'.  E.  long.  84°  58'. 

SESSENREUTH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Bayreuth. 

SESSERRY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 13  miles 
S.  of  Lucknow. 

SESSILE,  in  Botany,  a term  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
herbage  or  flowers  of  a plant,  that  is  not  elevated  on  any  kind 
of  ftalk  ; from  the  Latin  feflilis,  fitting  clofe.  Many  plants 
bear  flares  fejflles,  fefiile  flowers,  on  the  branches  ; very  few 
at  the  root,  like  Crocus,  Colchicum,  and  Aphyteia.  It  is  not 
unufual  for  the  fructification,  though  fefiile  at  the  flowering 
period,  to  become  ftalked  as  the  fruit  advances  toward  ma- 
turity. The  germen  is  fo  ufually  fefiile,  as  feldom  to  require 
to  be  fo  defcribed,  it  being  fuflicient  to  notice  a ftalked 
germen,  whenever  fuch  occurs,  as  affording  moftly  an  im- 
portant generic  character.  For  folia  feflilia,  fefiile  leaves, 
fee  Leaf. 

Sessile  Roots,  fuch  tuberous  roots  as  adhere  to  the  bafe 
of  the  ftalk.  See  Root. 

SESSION,  Sessio,  denotes  each  fitting,  or  affembly,  of 
a council. 


In  quoting  councils,  we  fay,  in  fuch  a fefiion,  fuch  a ca- 
non, &c. 

Session  of  Parliament , is  a feafon,  or  fpace,  from  its  meet- 
ing to  its  prorogation,  or  diffolution.  See  Parliament. 

Session,  in  Law,  denotes  a fitting  of  juftices  in  court, 
upon  their  commifiion.  As  the  fefiion  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
of  gaol-delivery,  &c.  See  Assises,  Justices  of  Aflife,  Jus- 
tices of  Gaol-delivery,  Justices  of  Oyer,  &c. 

Sessions  of  Wales,  Great.  See  Courts  of  Wales. 

Quarter -feflions,  called  general  feflions,  or  open  feflions,  ftand 
oppofite  to  efpecial,  otherwife  called  petty  feflions,  which  are 
procured  upon  fome  fpecial  occalion,  for  the  more  fpeedy 
difpatch  of  juftice.  See  Quarter^/^wat. 

Statute-fflions,  are  thofe  kept  by  a high-conftablp  of  a 
hundred,  for  the  placing  of  fervants,  & c.  See  Statute. 

Sessions  for  Weights  and  Meafures.  In  London,  four 
juftices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  (of 
whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is  to  be  one),  may  hold  a 
feflions  to  enquire  into  offences  of  felling  by  falfe  weights 
and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  ; and  to  receive  indict- 
ments, punilh  offenders,  & c.  Char.  K.  Cha.  I. 

Session,  The  Court  of,  otherwife  called  the  college  of  juf- 
tices, is  the  fupreme  court  in  Scotland  for  all  civil  caufes. 
It  confifts  of  one  conftant  prefident,  who  has  an  annual  falary 
of  1300/.  and  fourteen  other  judges,  at  700/.  per  annum  each, 
who  are  lords  by  their  office,  which  they  hold  by  patent 
quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint.  The  lord  high  chancellor  prefides 
here  when  prefent.  The  king  names  feveral  other  extra- 
ordinary lords,  who  fit,  but  are  not  obliged  to  give  at- 
tendance, becaufe  they  have  no  falaries ; but  they  may  vote 
among  the  reft. 

The  court  fits  from  the  firft  of  November,  old  ftyle,  to 
the  laft  of  February,  and  from  the  firft  of  June  to  the  laft  of 
July,  all  inclufive  ; which  holds  of  all  the  inferior  courts  or 
judicatories  in  Scotland.  In  time  of  fefiion,  or  term,  they 
fit  from  nine  o’clock  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  every  day 
in  the  week  but  Sunday  and  Monday  ; fometimes  they  fit 
in  the  afternoon,  to  end  concluded  caufes,  or  to  hear  fuch 
long  debates  as  the  forenoon  was  too  Ihort  to  hear,  which 
gives  a great  difpatch  to  caufes  that  come  before  them. 
The  lords,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  when  in  the 
inner  houfe,  fit  on  a femicircular  bench  in  their  robes ; where 
the  advocates  debate  their  clients’  caufes  before  them.  There 
are  fix  principal  clerks  belonging  to  this  court.  Nine  of 
the  lords  make  a quorum  in  the  inner  houfe,  otherwife  they 
cannot  vote  in  any  cafe,  except  fuch  as  are  referred  to  one  or 
more  of  the  whole  lords  ; and  one  of  the  ordinary  lords  (the 
prefident  being  always  excepted)  is  weekly  appointed  judge 
in  the  outer  houfe,  for  difcufiing  of  ordinary  aftions,  and 
has  fix  under  clerks  to  attend  him.  He  meddles  with  no 
extraordinary  cafes,  except  where  it  is  remitted  to  him  by  all 
the  lords,  to  be  difcuffed  in  the  outer  houfe  for  difpatch. 

That  the  lords  may  have  time  to  read  informations,  pe- 
titions, &c.  and  the  fuitors  be  eafed  of  the  trouble  of  going 
with  them  to  their  houfes,  every  lord  has  a box  Handing 
upon  a table  in  the  waiting  room  in  the  inner  houfe,  from  two 
to  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  every  day  ; wherein  all  who 
have  papers  to  offer,  may  put  them  by  a flit  in  the  cover. 
Each  of  the  principal  clerks  have  alfo  a box,  and  parties 
mutt  put  in  their  bills,  anfwers,  or  informations  of  caufes  to 
be  reported,  into  the  clerk  of  the  procefs’s  box. 

The  rolls  of  the  court  bring  in  all  caufes  in  their  due 
order.  Caufes  of  the  greateft  confequence  are  at  firft  ad- 
vifed  by  the  whole  lords  in  the  inner  houfe.  Other  caufes 
are  called  of  courfe  before  an  ordinary  in  the  outer  houfe, 
who  decides  the  controverfy,  if  clear,  without  farther  trouble 
or  expence  ; and,  in  cafe  of  difficulty,  takes  fome  little  time 
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to  advife  it  himfelf,  or  to  advife  with  the  whole  lords  upon 
it.  And  if  any  of  the  parties  think  themfelves  wronged  by 
the  fentence  of  the  ordinary,  they  may  complain  to  the  lords, 
and  get  their  anfwer  upon  a bill. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  lords  of  fejfion  were  firft  appointed  by  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  who  feledled,  among  the  eftates  of  parliament,  a 
certain  number  of  perfons,  and  diftinguifhed  them  by  thi3 
appellation.  They  were  empowered  to  hold  courts  for  de- 
termining civil  caufes  three  times  a-year,  and  forty  days  at  a 
time,  in  whatever  place  he  pleafed  to  name.  James  IV.  on 
pretence  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the 
fhort  terms  of  the  court  of  fejftons,  appointed  other  judges, 
called  lords  of  daddy  council.  The  fefiion  was  an  ambulatory 
court,  and  met  feldom  ; the  daily  council  was  fixed,  and  fat 
conftantly  at  Edinburgh ; and  though  not  compofed  of 
members  of  parliament,  the  fame  powers  which  the  lords  of 
fefiion  enjoyed,  were  veiled  in  it.  At  lall,  James  V.  eredled 
the  new  court  that  Hill  fubfilts,  and  which  he  called  the  col- 
lege  of  jujl'tce,  the  judges  or  fenators  of  which  were  called  lords 
of  council  and  fejfion.  Robertfon’s  Hilt,  of  Scotland,  177  6, 
8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Sessions,  Kirk.  See  Kirk. 

SESSLACH,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Wurzburg. 

SESSOAH,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Doefa. 

SESTA,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ; 5 miles  N.W. 
of  Brugnetto. 

Sesta,  Ital.  the  interval  and  confonant  of  the  fixth,  in 
Mufic.  See  Hexachord,  and  Hexaciiordon. 

SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  afilvercoin,  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  called  alfo  fimply  nummus,  and  fome- 
times  nummus  fefertius. 

The  felterce  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  ori- 
ginally contained  tWo  affes  and  a half. 

The  fellerce  was  at  firft  denoted  by  LLS  ; the  two  L’s 
ngnifying  two  libras,  and  the  S half.  But  the  librarii,  after- 
wards converting  the  two  L’s  into  an  H,  expreffed  the  fef- 
terce  by  HS. 

The  word  fejlertius  was  firft  introduced  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation for  femijlertius,  which  fignifies  two,  and  a half  of  a 
third,  or,  literally,  only  half  a third  ; for  in  exprefiing  half 
a third,  it  was  underftood  that  there  were  two  before.  Hence 
feftertius  came  to  be  the  great  eftimate  of  Roman  money. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  fefterces  : the  lefs,  called 
feftertius,  in  the  mafculine  gender  ; and  the  great  one,  called 
fcjlertium,  in  the  neuter : the  firft,  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready defcribed  ; the  latter  containing  a thoufand  of  the 
other.  Others  ,will  have  any  fuch  diltindtion  of  great  and 
little  fefterces  unknown  to  the  Romans : fejlertius,  fay  they, 
was  an  adjeflive,  and  fignified  as  fejlertius,  or  two  afies  and  a 
half;  and  when  ufed  plurally,  as  in  quinquaginta  fejlertium , 
or  fejlertia,  it  was  only  by  way  of  abbreviation,  and  there  was 
always  underftood  centena,  millia,  &c. 

This  matter  has  been  accurately  ftated  by  Mr.  Raper,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  fubftantive  to  which  feftertius 
referred  is  either  as,  or  pondus  / and  fejlertius  as  is  two  afies 
and  a half  ; fejlertium  pondus , two  pondera  and  a half,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  denarii.  When  the  denarius  pafled  for 
ten  afies,  the  fefterce  of  two  afies  and  a half  was  a quarter  of 
it ; and  the  Romans  continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in 
thefe  fefterces  long  after  the  denarius  pafled  for  fixteen  afies  ; 
till,  growing  rich,  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon 
by  quarters  of  the  denarius,  which  they  called  nummi,  and 
ufed  the  words  nummus  and  fejlertius  indifferently,  as  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  and  fometimes  both  together,  as  fejlertius  num- 
mus ; in  which  cafe,  the  word  feftertius  having  loft  its  original 
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fignification,  was  ufed  as  a fubftantive  ; for  fejlertius  nummus 
was  not  two  nummi  and  a half,  but  a Angle  nummus  of  four 
afies.  They  called  any  fum  under  two  thoufand  fefterces  fo 
fo  many  fefertii  in  the  mafculine  gender  ; two  thoufand  fef- 
terces they  called  duo  or  bina  fejlertia , in  the  neuter  ; fo  many 
quarters  making  five  hundred  denarii,  which  was  twice  the 
feftertium  ; and  they  faid  dena,  vicena,  & c.  fejlertia,  till  the 
fum  amounted  to  a thoufand  feftertia,  which  was  a million  of 
fefterces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
neuter  fejlertium  in  the  Angular  number,  when  the  whole  fum 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a thoufand  fefterces,  or  one  fef- 
tertium. They  called  a million  of  fefterces,  decies  nummum, 
or  decies  feftertium,  for  decies  centena  millia  nummorum,  or 
feftertiorum  (in  the  mafculine  gender),  omitting  centena 
millia,  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  They  likewife  called  the  fame 
fum  decies  feftertium  (in  the  neuter  gender)  for  decies  centies 
feftertium,  omitting  centies  for  the  fame  reafon  ; or  fimply 
decies,  omitting  centena  millia  fejlertium,  or  centies  fejlertium  ; 
and  with  the  numeral  adverbs,  decies,  vicies,  centies,  mi  Hies, 
and  the  like,  either  centena  millia,  or  centies,  was  always  under- 
ftood. Thefe  were  their  mod  ufual  forms  of  exprefiion  ; 
though  for  bina,  dena,  vicena  fejlertia,  they  frequently  faid 
bina,  dena,  vicena  millia  nummum.  If  the  confular  denarius 
contained  fixty  troy  grains  of  fine  filver,  it  was  worth  fome- 
what  more  than  eight-pence  farthing  and  a half  fterling  ; and 
the  as,  of  fixteen  to  the  denarius,  a little  more  than  a half- 
penny. To  reduce  the  ancient  fefterces  of  two  afies  and  a 
half,  when  the  denarius  pafled  for  fixteen,  to  pounds  fterling, 
multiply  the  given  number  by  5454,  and  cut  off  fix  figures 
on  the  right  hand  for  decimals.  To  reduce  nummi  fefertii , 
or  quarters  of  the  denarius,  to  pounds  fterling  ; if  the  given 
fum  be  confular  money,  multiply  it  by  8727,  and  cut  off  fix 
figures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals  ; but  for  imperial 
money,  diminifn  the  faid  produft  by  one-eighth  of  itfelfi 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  48.  See  Denarius  and 
Drachm. 

To  be  qualified  for  a Roman  knight,  an  eftate  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  was  required ; and  for  a fenator, 
of  eight  hundred  thoufand. 

Authors  alfo  mention  a copper  fefterce,  worth  about  one- 
third  of  a penny  Englifh. 

Sesterce,  SJlertius,  was  alfo  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  for  a 
thing  containing  two  wholes  and  a half  of  another  : as  as  was 
taken  for  any  whole,  or  integer. 

SESTINI,  La  Signora,  in  Biography, engaged  as  a prima 
buffa  in  the  comic  opera,  arrived  in  England  from  Lifbon  in 
1774  ; and  her  firft  performance  was  in  Aufofii’s  comic  opera, 
entitled  “ La  Marchefa  Giardiniera.”  Her  face  was  beautiful, 
her  figure  elegant,  and  her  aftion  graceful.  Her  voice, 
though  by  nature  not  perfeftly  clear  and  fweetly  toned,  had 
been  well  direfted  in  her  ftudies,  and  fhe  fung  with  con- 
fiderable  agility,  as  well  as  tafte  and  exprefiion. 

She  was  married  to  a young  man  of  family  at  Lifbon,  by 
which  imprudent  flep  he  had  totally  loft  all  parental  favour, 
and  even  fupport  ; fo  that,  inftead  of  being  an  aufpicious 
match  for  herfelf,  fhe  had  him  and  a large  family  to  maintain 
by  her  talents  ; which  not  being  of  the  firft  clafs,  were  foon 
difregarded  by  the  public.  And  after  languifhing  fome 
years  unemployed,  fhe  went  with  her  helplefs  hufband  and 
family  to  Italy,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  fuffered  all 
the  melancholy  mortifications  of  extreme  indigence. 

SESTO,  Cesare,  known  by  the  name  of  Cefare  Mi- 
lanefe,  was  a native  of  Milan,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year 
1 500.  He  is  one  of  thofe  painters  by  whom  probably  were 
executed  fome  of  the  many  piftures  attributed  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  ; and  in  the  Ambrofian  library  was  a head  by  hijn 
often  attributed  to  Lionardo.  In  fome  of  his  works  he  alfo 
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imitated  Raphael,  to  whom  he  was  known.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  1524. 

Sesto,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe  ; 
28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milan. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli ; 3 miles  N.  of  Concordia. 

SESTOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Modena. 

SESTOS,  a fortrefs  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Romania,  oppofite  to  Abydos  ; 24  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Gallipoli.  N.  lat.  40°  6'.  E.  long.  26°  25'.  Abydos 
(which  fee)  and  Sefios  were  two  towns,  oppofite  one  another 
at  the  moil  narrow  part  of  the  Hellefpont : they  were 
famous  for  the  love-adventures  of  Leander,  who  lived  at 
Abydos,  and  Hero,  a prieltefs  of  Venus,  at  Seftos.  Lean- 
der fwam  acrofs  the  Hellefpont  to  vilit  his  miftrefs,  guided 
by  a torch,  which  fhe  lighted  on  the  top  of  a tower ; but, 
in  a tempeltuous  night,  Leander,  having  too  imprudently 
committed  himfelf  to  the  waves,  could  not  reach  the  other 
(ho re,  and  was  unfortunately  fwallowed  up  by  the  agitated 
waters.  Hero,  in  true  defpair,  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea, 
in  order  to  fhare  the  fate  of  her  lover.  Procopius  places 
Seftos  in  the  cove  the  neareft  to  Abydos  ; and  he  adds, 
that  the  emperor  Juftinian  caufed  a citadel  to  be  built  near 
that  city  : the  remains  of  this  citadel  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
clofe  to  the  fea-lhore.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  very  eafily  be  traced.  Four 
miles  from  Seftos,  on  afcending  the  channel,  is  another  har- 
bour, near  which  is  feen  only  a fingle  habitation  of  dervifes, 
occupied  by  three  or  four  Mulfulman  monks. 

Sestos,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra 
Leone,  traverfes  the  Grain  Coaft,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
N.  lat.  y°  30'. 

SESTRE,  Grand,  or  Great  Paris,  a town  of  Africa,  on 
the  Grain  Coaft,  being  one  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns 
of  the  country.  N.  lat.  40  16'.  W.  long.  8°  20'. 

Sestre,  Petit,  or  Little  Paris,  a town  of  Africa,  on 
the  Grain  Coaft,  near  Grand  Seftre. 

SESTRE-KRO,  or  Settra-Kroo,  a town  of  Africa, 
being  the  chief  town  of  the  Kroo  country,  which  extends 
along  the  Grain  Coaft,  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape 
Palmas,  from  50  54'  to  50  7'  N.  lat.  The  chief  town  is 
in  long.  70  48b  This  diftrift,  though  fmall,  is  extremely 
populous,  and  the  natives  are  of  a migratory  difpofition. 
Above  800  are  employed  as  labourers  at  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  they  are  to  be  found  at  every  fa&ory  and  town  along 
the  coaft  for  a fpace  of  350  miles.  They  are  employed 
as  factors  or  intermediate  merchants,  boatmen  and  failors  ; 
and  while  the  Have  trade  was  carried  on  upon  this  coaft, 
they  had  their  (hare  of  its  occupations.  After  the  age  of 
forty,  they  return  and  fettle  at  home.  Their  country 
produces  grain,  particularly  fine  rice,  pepper,  and  cattle  ; 
but  their  ftaple  article  is  their  ov/n  labour,  with  which 
they  purchafe  goods,  and  return  to  their  homes  with  the 
produce.  Wars  are  rare  among  this  people  ; they  never 
fell  one  another,  nor  kill  their  captives  ; nor  do  they  punilh 
any  offence  by  (la very,  though  witchcraft  among  them  is 
a capital  offence,  and  the  only  one  that  is  invariably  fo 
among  them.  One  of  the  molt  lingular  parts  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  Kroomee,  is  their  extreme  love  for  their  own 
country,  and  their  confident  belief  in  its  vaft  fuperiority 
over  all  others.  Every  adlion  of  their  lives  bears  a re- 
ference to  it.  With  regard  to  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, they  are  fufficiently  acute  and  obfervant,  where  the 
occafion  calls  their  minds  into  adtion.  They  have  not  the 
ufe  of  letters,  nor  will  they  permit  their  children  to  learn; 
their  language  in  converfation  is  very  bad ; and  as  they 
live  by  daily  labour,  which  is  paid  for  in  European  goods, 


they  have  no  occafion  for  manufactures  of  their  own,  and 
of  courfe  no  opportunity  for  difplaying  their  talents. 
They  make  their  own  canoes,  fome  implements  of  agri- 
culture, and  a few  mufical  inftruments. 

SESTRI  di  Levante,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ; 
12  miles  W.  of  Brugnetto. 

Sestri  di  Ponente,  a ' town  of  the  Ligurian  republic ; 
4 miles  W.  of  Genoa. 

SESTUPLA,  Ital.  in  Mujic.  See  Sextupla. 

SESVAH,  or  Ramgur,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bettiah. 

SESUVIUM,  in  Botany,  a Linnaean  name,  whofe  de- 
rivation we  are  unable  to  trace.  Loefling  originally  called 
it  Halimum. — Linn.  Gen.  250.  Schreb.  $38.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  1009.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  3.  205.  Jacq.  Amer.  155.  Swartz  Obf.  204.  Julf.  316. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  7.  141.  Illuftr.  t.  434. — Clafs  and  order, 
Ieofandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent a,  Linn.  Ficoidea , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
deeply  cloven  into  five,  ovate,  acute,  withering  fegments, 
coloured  on  the  infide.  Cor.  none.  Starn.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  and  inferted  at 
its  bafe  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  triangular  at  the  upper  part ; 
ftyles  moftly  three,  capillary,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens ; Itigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  of  three  cells, 
burfting  all  round.  Seeds  rounded,  flattilh,  with  a beak  at 
the  margin. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  coloured.  Petals 
none.  Capfule  ovate,  three-celled,  burfting  all  round, 
many-feeded. 

1.  S.  Portulacajlrum.  Purflane-leaved  Sefuviam.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  684.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  95.  (Portulaca  aizoides  ma- 
ritima  procumbens,  flore  purpureo  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  204. 
Crithmus  indicus  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  165.  t.  72.  f.  1.) 
— Stem  round.  Leaves  oppofite,  oblong.  Flower-ftalks 
folitary,  much  Ihorter  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  maritime  fituations ; flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
guft. — Root  perennial.  Stems  fucculent,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  round,  thick,  diffufe,  branched,  at  firit  procumbent, 
then  eredft.  Leaves  on  fhort  ftalks,  flefliy,  bright  green  ; 
their  ftalks  Iheathing,  with  membranous  edges.  Flowers 
folitary,  axillary,  green  on  the  outfide,  white  and  blood-red 
or  purple  on  the  infide,  inodorous.  Seeds  black. — The 
whole  plant  is  very  fucculent,  and  abounds  with  a neutral- 
alcalefcent  fait,  which  is  eafily  extracted,  and  would  probably 
ferve  as  a fubftitute  for  Kali. 

2.  S.  revolutifolium.  Revolute-leaved  Sefuvium.  “ Orteg. 
PI.  Decad  2.  19.”  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  434.  f.  2. — Stems 
fquare.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  reflexed  at  the  fides. 
Flowers  fefiile. — Native  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  Stems  herbaceous,  fucculent,  much  branched, 
forked.  Leaves  oppofite,  (talked,  entire,  revolute  at  their 
edges  ; ftalks  flightly  embracing  the  ftem,  furniflied  on  each 
fide  with  a whitifh  membrane,  like  a wing.  Flowers  foli- 
tary, the  upper  ones  perfectly  fefiile,  of  a purple  colour. 
Seeds  kidney-fhaped,  black. 

SET,  a term  ufed  for  a pole  or  (haft,  ufed  to  (hove  boats 
along  a canal,  &c. 

Set  is  alfo  a term  fignifying  to  let,  as  land. 

Set,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  a term  ufed  in  Ireland 
to  fignify  a fort  of  ridge.  It  alfo  fignifies  a cutting  of 
any  fort  of  flelhy  root,  (hrub,  or  tree  of  the  fruit  kind. 
Likewife  any  fort  of  young  plant  from  the  feed-bed  to  be 
planted  out. 

Set -off,  in  Law , is  an  adt,  by  which  the  defendant  ac- 
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knowledges  the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  the  one 
hand  ; but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a demand  of  his  own,  to 
counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part : as,  if  the  plaintiff  fue3  for  ten  pounds  due  on  a 
note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet-off  nine  pounds  due 
to  himfelf  for  merchandize  fold  to  the  plaintiff ; and,  in 
cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet-off,  mult  pay  the  remaining  balance 
into  court.  This  anfwers  very  nearly  to  the  compenfatio , or 
ftoppage,  of  the  civil  law,  and  depends  upon  the  ftatutes 
2 Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  and  8 Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

Set -off,  in  Inland  Navigation,  is  a recefs,  as  I K ( Plate  I. 
Canals,  Jigs.  3 and  6.),  on  the  bank  of  a canal,  and  has  the 
fame  meaning  with  bench  or  berm. 

S>ET-Bolts,  in  a Ship.  See  Bolts. 

To  Set  fail.  See  Sail,  and  Setting. 

SETACEUS  Vermis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name 
given  by  Dr.  Lifter  to  that  long  and  flender  water-worm, 
which  fo  much  refembles  a horfe-hair,  that  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair  of  that  crea- 
ture. Thefe  creatures,  fuppofed  to  be  living  hairs,  are  a 
peculiar  fort  of  infefts,  which  are  bred  and  nourifhed  within 
the  bodies  of  other  inlefts,  as  the  worms  of  the  ichneumon- 
flies  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars.  See  Amphisb^ena 
Aquatica. 

SET  AH,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  the  oldeft  writers 
for  the  acacia.  It  is  an  original  Hebrew  word,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lexicographers,  by  a thorn  growing  in  the 
defert.  It  is  rendered  by  Theodotion  acantha,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  acacia. 

SETAPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Rachore. 

SETARIA,  in  Botany,  from  feta,  a briftle,  a name 
given  by  Acharius,  in  his  Prodromus  Lichenographite 
Suecicse,  to  the  27th  tribe  of  the  great  genus  Lichen. 
It  comprehends  feven  fpecies,  of  what  have  ufually  been 
termed  filamentous  lichens,  as  jubatus,  chalybeiformis,  &c. 
See  Liciienes. 

SE-TCHEOU,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  Koei-tcheou,  in  a mountainous  country,  yield- 
ing cinnabar  and  quickftlver ; 982  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  270  10'.  E.  long.  1080. 

SE-TCHIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang.fi  ; 1167  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  S.  lat.  220  48'. 
E.  long.  136°  3 1'. 

SE-TCHING,  or  Se-tchin,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  Quang-fi  ; 1100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.  240  17'.  E.  long.  105°  54'. 

SE-TCHUEN,  a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Chen-fi,  on  the  E.  by  Hou-quang,  on  the  S.  by 
Koei-tcheou,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  and 
fome  other  neighbouring  countries.  This  province  compre- 
hends, befides  a great  number  of  forts  and  ftrong  places, 
10  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  88  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
The  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang  traverfes  Se-tchuen,  which 
is  opulent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  filk  it 
produces,  but  alfo  for  its  mines  of  iron,  tin,  and  lead ; its 
amber,  fugar-canes,  loadftone,  lapis  lazuli,  mufk,  and  horfes, 
which  are  in  great  requett ; alfo  for  its  rhubarb,  and  the 
root  fou-lin,  which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  into  all 
their  prefcriptions  ; and  for  a thoufand  other  ufeful  produc- 
tions, which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  This  province, 
which  is  at  a great  diftance  from  the  fea,  obtains  the  fait 
which  it  confumes  from  its  mountains,  where  the  inhabitants 
dig  pits,  that  furnifh  them  with  it  in  great  abundance.  Its 
capital  is  Tching-tou ; which  fee.  The  population  of  this 
province,  according  to  fir  John  Staunton,  is  eftimated  at 
27,000,000 


SETEEF,  a town  of  Africa,  anciently  called  Sitiphsit 
and  capital  of  a part  of  Mauritania,  which  made  a ttout 
refiftance  againft  the  Saracens.  There  is  fcarcely  one  frag- 
ment left,  either  of  the  ancient  walls,  pillars,  or  cilterns  of 
the  Romans  ; the  few  remaining  ftruftures  being  obvioufly 
the  work  of  the  later  inhabitants.  The  fountains,  which 
continue  to  flow  very  plentifully  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
are  equally  delightful  and  convenient ; and  without  doubt 
gave  occafion  formerly  for  many  ingenious  and  ufeful  con- 
trivances in  the  diftribution  of  the  water  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of 
Conitantina.  N.  lat.  350  58'.  E.  long.  50  36'. 

SETERRA,  or  Setres,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Grain  Coaft. 

SETHIANS,  Sethedians,  Sethiani,  or  Sethiniani , in 
Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory,  a branch  of  the  ancient  Gnoftics  ; 
thus  called,  becaufe  of  their  pretending  to  deduce  their 
origin  from  Seth,  fon  of  Adam,  whom  they  called  Jefus 
and  Chrift  ; from  an  opinion,  that  Seth  and  Jefus  were  the 
fame  perfon,  who  came  down  from  heaven  at  two  feveral 
times. 

As  the  Sethians  had  the  fame  philofophy  with  the  ether 
Gnoftics,  they  had  numerous  other  fables  in  their  fyttem. 
They  pretended  to  have  feveral  books  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs ; particularly,  feven  of  their  great  mailer  Seth ; be- 
fides one  of  Abraham,  which  was  full  of  manifeft  falfities, 
which  yet  they  called  Apocalypfe,  or  Revelation.  The  book 
called  the  “ Little  Genefis,”  anciently  very  common  in  the 
churches  of  the  Eaft,  was  borrowed  from  them.  From 
this  book  they  learned  the  name  of  Seth’s  wife,  who,  they 
fay,  was  called  Horaa.  Some  imagine,  they  borrowed  a 
great  many  of  their  fiftions  from  the  Hellenift  Jews. 

SETHRON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  lake  Menzaleh  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Tineh. 

SETICAUDiE,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  fuch  flies  as  have  one  or  more  hairs  growing  out  at 
their  tails.  There  are  many  fpecies  of  thefe  diftinguifhed 
by  their  having  one,  two,  or  three  hairs. 

SETIER.  See  Septier. 

SETINES,  in  Geography.  See  Athens. 

SETIO,  a mountain  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Tyrolefe. 

SETLANA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirowy  ; 35  miles  N.  W.  of  Sirowy. 

SETLE',  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia  ; 30  miles  S.W. 
of  Akalzike. 

SETLEDGE,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  and  runs  into  the  Indus,  near  Veh, 
anciently  called  Hefudrus. 

SETON,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Gallego, 
in  the  province  of  Aragon. 

Seton,  Setaceum,  denotes,  in  Surgery,  a flcein  of  filk 
or  thread,  introduced  through  a part  of  the  flelh  by  means 
of  a needle,  and  left  there  fo  as  to  keep  up  a continual  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  and  a degree  of  counter-irritation,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  or  curing  a variety  of  difeafes.  In  a few 
cafes,  fetons  are  employed  on  another  principle.  When  finufes 
and  fiftulae  have  loft  all  difpofition  to  heal,  in  confequence 
of  a want  of  aftion  in  the  parts  affefted,  a feton,  paffed 
through  the  track  of  the  difeafe,  will  fometimes  excite 
a falutary  kind  of  inflammation,  which  brings  on  the 
healing  procefs.  Great  judgment,  however,  is  neceffary 
in  the  application  of  a feton  to  this  purpofe ; for,  unlefs 
the  finus  be  prevented  from  healing  merely  by  the  caufe 
above  fpecified,  namely,  a want  of  aftion  in  the  parts,  no 
fuccefs  can  be  expefted  to  attend  the  praftice,  and  the 
patient  will  be  put  to  much  unneceffary  pain  and  incon- 
venience. 

A feton  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a means  of  dif- 
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charging  the  contents  of  large  chronic  abfceffes.  It  is 
thought  by  fome  pra&itioners  trfat  this  method  has  the 
advantage  of  letting  the  matter  efcape  very  gradually,  a 
circumftance,  by  which  the  dangerous  effe&s,  often  arifing 
from  emptying  the  abfcefs  all  at  once,  are  in  a great 
meafure  avoided.  Many  furgeons  even  fuppofe  that  fetons 
hinder  the  external  air  from  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abfcefs,  and,  as  prejudice  and  exaggeration  have  filled  their 
minds  with  ferious  apprehenfions  upon  this  fubjeft,  they 
are  perhaps  more  attached  to  the  pra&ice  than  any  recom- 
mendations which  it  really  poffeffes  would  juftify. 

Formerly,  fetons  were  frequently  ufed  for  accomplifiiing 
the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Pott  was  an  advocate  for  this  method,  which  he  certainly 
brought  to  great  perfection.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  us 
to  remark  here,  that  the  feton  excited  the  requifite  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teltis, 
and  the  adhefion  of  its  oppofite  furfaces  to  each  other.  See 
Hydrocele. 

The  common  mode  of  making  a feton  is  with  a flat 
broadilh  needle,  which  is  fomewhat  curved  towards  the 
point,  and  furnifhed  with  cutting  edges.  This  form  enables 
the  furgeon  to  bring  the  needle  out  of  the  part  again 
without  any  difficulty.  The  integuments  are  pinched  up 
into  a fold,  of  which  the  operator  raifes  one  end  with  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  while  an  aflillant 
raifes  the  other.  The  needle,  armed  with  the  filk  or  thread 
dipped  in  fweet  oil,  is  then  to  be  pulhed  through  the  Ikin 
thus  lifted  up.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  draw  the  end  of  the 
filk  or  thread  a little  way  out  of  the  fecond  aperture  : the 
needle  may  now  be  removed.  The  next  objedt  is  to  fix  the 
ends  of  the  filk,  which  is  ufually  done  with  adhefive  plafter. 
The  wounds  are  then  to  be  covered  with  pledgets,  and  a re- 
tentive bandage.  The  oil  prevents  the  filk  from  adhering 
to  the  flefli,  and  facilitates  its  paffage  through  the  wound  ; 
for,  as  foon  as  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  that  part  of  the 
filk  which  is  in  the  wound  is  to  be  drawn  out  and  cut  off. 
The  fame  method  is  to  be  repeated  every  day,  and  the  fame 
plan  of  dreffing  continued.  When  the  fltein  of  filk  is  ex- 
haufted,  a new  one,  oiled  in  the  above  manner,  is  to  be 
introduced  by  means  of  an  eye-probe. 

Setons,  unlefs  kept  exceedingly  clean,  and  dreffed  with 
much  tendernefs,  fometimes  excite  a great  deal  of  irritation, 
and  prove  very  troublefome  to  the  patient.  The  thread  is 
alfo  apt,  with  the  leaft  negledl,  to  cut  its  way  out,  and 
leave  an  ugly  fore. 

When  a feton  is  made  in  a cafe  of  large  chronic  abfcefs, 
a pun&ure  is  firft  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  ; 
.an  eye-probe,  armed  with  a fltein  of  filk,  is  introduced  down- 
ward ; and  the  end  of  the  inffrument  being  felt  againtt 
the  infide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fwelling,  an  incifion 
is  made  upon  it,  fo  that  the  end  of  the  filk  can  then  be 
drawn  out. 

The  manner  of  making  a feton  for  the  cure  of  hydro- 
celes has  been  defcribed  in  a former  volume.  See  Hy- 
drocele. 

The  like  operation  is  frequently  pradtifed  on  horfes,  & c. 
and  called,  by  the  farriers,  rowelling. 

SETOSCH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Chrudim. 

SETRA-JETA,  the  name,  in  Hindoo  romance,  of  the 
father  of  one  of  the  favourite  wives  of  the  popular  deity 
Krifhna.  Her  name  was  Satyavama  ; and  flie  is  fometimes 
faid  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Lakflimi,  confort  of  the 
god  Vifhnu.  See  thofe  articles. 

SETS,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening , a term  applied  to 


the  cuttings  or  planted  parts  of  potatoes,  hops,  liquorice, 
lavender,  8c  c. 

It  has  lately  been  found  to  be  of  material  confequence 
for  the  fets  which  produce  the  plants,  in  fome  cafes,  to  have 
a large  fubftance  for  their  early  nourilhment  and  fupport,  as 
in  thofe  of  the  potatoe ; as  though  the  fmall  parts,  called 
eyes  or  luds,  will  grow  and  produce  crops,  they  are  far  from 
being  equal  to  thofe  where  the  fets  are  of  a large  fize.  In 
Ihort,  the  refult  of  various  experiments  has  fhewn  that  crops 
of  this  fort  prove,  cateris  paribus,  abundant  or  otherwife, 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  fets.  Therefore,  as 
there  is  no  material  faving  produced  by  the  ufe  of  fmall  fets 
or  cuttings  of  this  root,  while  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  produce  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bulhels  the  acre,  the  pradtice  of  employing  fuch  fmall 
fets  in  planting  fhould  be  difcontinued  in  all  fituations  ; and 
for  the  very  fame  reafon  that  heavy  well-fed  corn,  when 
otherwife  in  good  condition,  fliould,  in  all  cafes  and  circum- 
flances,  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  light.  See  Potatoe 
and  Seed. 

SETSE,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a Chinefe  tree,  called 
alfo  chitfe,  and  much  effeemed  by  the  people  of  that  country 
for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  gopdnefs  of  its  fruit.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cantong  and  Honan  there  are  whole  plains  covered 
with  thefe  trees,  many  of  which  grow  to  the  fize  of  our 
walnut-tree.  The  fruit  ripens  every  where  in  the  Eaff, 
where  the  tree  grows,  but  it  is  of  a much  more  delicious 
flavour  in  fome  places  than  in  others.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
colour  and  fhape  of  thofe  of  the  walnut-tree,  only  that  they 
are  more  round  at  the  ends.  The  fruit  is  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  pointed  at  one  end,  fometimes  oval,  fometimes 
flat,  and  not  unfrequently  compofed  of  two  pieces,  as  it 
were,  and  refembling  two  apples,  cut  and  joined  together. 
The  rind  is  always  green,  never  changing  yellow  or  red,  and 
the  fruit  keeps  its  freftinefs  all  the  winter.  They  are  about 
the  fize  of  the  orange,  and  the  Ikin  is  very  tender  and  thin, 
and  the  fruit  has  a mixed  tafte  of  the  lharp  and  the  lufcious. 
It  is  very  wholefome  and  good. 

SETTE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital 
of  a country  of  the  fame  name,  fubjedt  to  Loango,  on  the 
river  Sette  ; 160  miles  north  of  Loango. — Alfo,  a country 
of  Africa,  fouth  of  cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo,  watered  by  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  This  country  is  governed  by  a 
mani,  who  is  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Loango. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  2°  15'. 

SETTEE,  in  Sea  Language,  a veffel,  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  one  deck,  and  a very  long  and  lharp 
prow.  They  carry,  fome  two  malls,  fome  three,  without 
top-mafts.  They  have  generally  two  malls,  and  are  rigged 
and  navigated  like  xebecs  or  galleys,  with  fettee  fails  inftead 
of  lateen  fails.  The  lealt  of  them  are  of  fixty  tons  burden. 
They  ferve  to  tranfport  cannon,  and  provifions  for  Ihips  of 
war,  and  the  like.  Thefe  veffels  are  peculiar  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  and  are  ufually  navigated  by  Italians,  Greeks, 
or  Mahometans. 

SETTEFRATRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Teremo. 

SETTENIL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre- 
nada ; 8 miles  N.  of  Ronda, 

SETTER,  among  Farmers.  To  fetter,  is  to  cut  the 
dew-lap  of  an  ox,  or  cow,  and  into  the  wound  to  put  the  root 
of  the  helleboraller ; by  which  an  iffue  is  made,  for  ill 
humours  to  vent  themfelves. 

Setter  -Wort,  in  Botany.  See  Hellebore. 

SETTIA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  the  ifland  of 
Candia,  occupying  the  whole  ealtern  part  of  the  ifland ; it 
is  the  moll  extenfive,  but  the  leaft  peopled,  and  the  leaft 
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productive,  though  in  a great  meafure  fufceptible  of  cul- 
ture, and  though  moft  of  its  lands  are  very  fertile.  But 
diltance  from  the  capital,  want  of  harbours,  and  the  incon- 
fiderate  injuftice  of  the  agas,  and  almoft  every  other  circum- 
ftance,  contribute  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  ifland  more  indolent  than  the  others.  Contented  with 
gathering  corn  and  fruit  for  their  fubfi hence,  oil  for  paying 
their  taxes,  and  procuring  for  themfelves  a few  clothes, 
and  the  utenfils  necefTary  for  their  family,  they  are  not  eager 
to  feize  from  the  earth  a furplus  of  productions,  which 
would  render  them  more  fubjeft  to  the  oppreflion  and 
fpoliation  of  the  agas.  The  town  is  fituated  on  a flat  fhore, 
which  with  a cape  not  much  advanced,  and  three  iflets 
placed  at  upwards  of  a league’s  diftance,  proteft  it  feebly 
from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds.  When  the  Venetians  were 
mailers  of  the  ifland,  it  was  tolerably  well  fortified,  and 
fufficiently  peopled.  They  conftrufted  a mole,  in  order  to 
fhelter  the  veffels  which  came  thither  to  load  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  province,  or  which  brought  thole  that  were 
neceflary  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this 
day  none  but  fmall  boats  may  be  feen  at  Settia.  The  po- 
pulation has  diminiihed  confiderably,  and  the  fortifications 
are  in  the  greateft  diforder.  It  is  the  fee  of  a Greek  bifhop  ; 
44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Candia.  N.  lat.  350  3'.  E.  long. 
26°  3'. 

SETTIAVERAM,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  dr- 
ear of  Cicacole  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Cofiimcotta. 

SETTIMA,  Ital.,  in  Mufic , the  interval  of  the  fevetith  ; 
which  fee. 

SETTIMANA  Santa,  Ital.,  pafiion-week,  during 
which  holy  time,  the  facred  mufic  of  the  higheit  clafs  ufed 
to  be  performed  in  the  molt  perfeft  and  impreflive  manner 
in  the  pontifical  chapel.  See  Miserere  and  Allegri. 

SETTIMO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Po  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Turin. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Tefino  ; 5 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Pavia. 

SETTING,  in  AJlronomy , the  withdrawing  of  a ftar  or 
planet ; or  its  finking  below  the  horizon. 

Allronomers  and  poets  make  three  different  kinds  of 
fetting  of  the  liars  : cofmical,  acronichal,  and  heliacal. 

To  find  the  times  of  the  fetting  of  the  fun  and  liars,  fee 
Globe. 

Setting,  in  Seamanjhip.  To  fet  the  land,  or  the  fun, 
by  the  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land  bears  on  any 
point  of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point  of  the  compafs  the 
fun  is ; likewife  the  aft  of  obferving  the  fituation  of  any 
dillant  objeft  by  the  compafs,  in  order  to  difeover  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  nearelt  meridian : as  at  feven  pnjl 
meridian,  we  fet  the  tower  of  Arabia  near  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  it  bore  S.S.E.  dillant  four  leagues  by 
ellimation.  (See  Bearing.)  Alfo,  when  two  Ihips  fail 
in  fight  of  one  another,  to  mark  on  what  point  the  chafed 
bears,  is  termed  fetting  the  chafe  by  the  compafs. 

Setting  alfo  denotes  the  direction  of  the  wind,  current, 
or  fea,  but  particularly  the  two  latter ; as,  the  tide,  which 
fets  to  the  fouth,  is  oppofed  to  a fwelling  fea,  fetting  to 
the  north- welt. 

Setting,  when  applied  to  the  fails,  is  the  loofing  and 
expanding  them,  lo  as  to  give  the  Ihip  motion,  or  to  acce- 
lerate her  velocity,  when  Ihe  is  already  moving,  and  perhaps 
give  a new  direftion  to  her  motion.  It  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diftiiiftion  to  taking-in  the  fails,  as  loofing  or  heaving-out 
is  oppofed  to  furling  or  flowing  them. 

Setting,  in  the  language  of  Sportfmen,  a term  ufed 
to  exprefs  a manner  of  attacking  partridges,  in  order 
to  the  taking  of  them  by  means  of  a dog  peculiarly 


trained  to  that  purpofe.  The  fetting-dog  generally  ufed  is 
a long  land-fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt  partridges 
more  than  any  other  game,  and  in  his  untaught  ftate 
running  over  the  fields  in  fearch  of  them,  with  an  alacrity 
that  is  truly  wonderful ; yet  by  art  this  creature  is  brought 
under  fuch  excellent  command,  that  he  will,  in  the  midft 
of  his  higheft  career,  attend  to  the  leaft  hem  from  his 
matter,  and  Hand  ftill  to  look  in  his  face,  and  take  his 
orders  by  the  flighteft  fignals ; and  when  he  is  fo  near  his 
game,  that  it  is  almolt  in  his  mouth,  he  will  Hand  ftill,  or 
lie  down  on  his  belly  till  his  mailer  arrive,  and  he  receives 
his  direftions. 

The  fetting-dog  being  taken  to  the  haunt  of  the 
partridges  is  to  be  call  off,  and  fent  to  range  ; but  he  mult 
be  made  to  keep  near  the  fportfman,  and  not  to  run 
wildly  on,  but  to  beat  all  the  ground  regularly.  On  being 
reproved  for  ranging  too  widely  and  too  far,  he  will  keep 
clofe  the  whole  day,  and  at  times  look  up  in  his  mailer’s 
face,  to  know  if  he  does  right  or  wrong.  If  in  the  dog’s 
ranging  he  Hop  of  a fudden,  the  fportlman  is  to  make  up 
to  him,  and  as  there  is  certainly  game  before  him,  he  mull 
be  ordered  to  advance ; if  he  refufes  this  and  look  back 
and  (hake  his  tail,  it  is  a fignal  that  they  are  clofe  before 
him,  and  the  fportfman  is  then  to  take  a circumference, 
and  look  with  a carelefs  eye  before  the  dog’s  nofe  to  fee  where 
they  are,  and  how  they  lie  ; then  going  up,  and  flaking 
down  one  end  of  the  net,  he  is  to  command  the  dog  to  lie 
ftill,  and  to  draw  the  net  gently  over  the  birds ; then  making 
in  with  a noife,  he  is  to  fpring  them,  and  they  will  be  en- 
tangled and  taken  as  they  rife.  It  is  a rule  with  fair  fportf- 
men,  when  they  take  a covey  in  this  manner,  always  to  let 
the  cock  and  hen  go. 

Setting,  among  Cock-Mafers,  is  the  placing  a cock 
that  has  fought  fo  that  he  cannot  ftand,  beak  to  beak 
againlt  the  other  cock,  and  if  he  does  not  ftrike,  the  battle 
is  won. 

Setting-^/ow/z,  in  Falconry,  is  when  a hawk  is  put  into 
mew. 

SETTiNG-ii/og-,  one  trained  up  to  find  out  and  difeover  to 
the  fportfman  whereabout  fowls  are.  See  Spaniel  and 
Dog. 

Setting-w/,  in  Ship-Building,  is  railing  a Ihip  by  Ihores 
and  wedges  from  her  blocks,  the  aft  of  extending  the 
Ihrouds,  Hays,  and  back-ftays,  to  fecure  the  mails,  by  the 
application  of  tackles,  See. 

Setting,  or  Setting-to,  the  aft  of  making  the  planks, 
&c.  fay  or  fet  clofe  to  the  timbers,  by  driving  wedges 
between  the  plank,  & c.  and  wrain-ftaff.  Hence  “ fet,  or 
fet  away,”  means  to  exert  more  ftrength.  The  power  or 
engine  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  fimple,  and  called  a fett,  and 
is  compofed  of  two  ring-bolts,  and  a wrain-ftaff,  cleats  and 
lafhing,  or  fhores. 

Setting,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  the  bufinefs  of 
putting  fets  of  different  kinds  into  the  ground,  as  thofe  of 
the  potatoe,  hop,  madder,  liquorice,  lavender,  and  many 
other  kinds. 

Setting  out  Plants,  the  praftice  of  thinning  and  reducing 
them  ; in  the  former,  to  their  proper  diftances,  in  order  to 
ftand  for  crops,  as  in  the  turnip,  cabbage,  and  many  other 
forts  of  plants ; and,  in  the  latter,  the  bufinefs  of  putting 
them  into  the  ground  as  crops ; it  being  praftifed  for  a 
great  many  different  forts  of  plants  that  are  raifed  on  feed- 
beds,  as  all  the  cabbage  kind,  lettuces,  endives,  beets,  and 
many  other  plants  of  a fimilar  nature.  It  is  ufually  per- 
formed as  foon  as  the  plants  have  acquired  a proper  ftate  of 
growth  in  the  feed-beds,  and  moftly  when  the  weather  is 
cloudy  and  rather  moift,  as  it  can  then  be  done  to  the 
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greateft  advantage,  in  fo  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned. 
They  are  commonly  put  out  in  this  way  to  the  proper  dif- 
tances  for  growing  as  crops,  and  the  work  is  for  the  moft 
part  done  by  means  of  a line  and  dibble.  See  Thinning 
out  Crops , and  Transplanting. 

Setting  of  Wheat,  is  a method  of  cultivating  wheat, 
which  was  probably  firft  fuggefted  by  planting  grains  in  a 
garden  from  mere  curiofity,  and  firft  attempted  on  a larger 
fcale  by  a farmer  near  Norwich,  about  the  year  1768.  His 
example  was  followed  by  fome  of  his  neighbours,  and  par- 
ticularly by  one  of  the  largeft  occupiers  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  who  fet  fifty-feven  acres  in  one  year.  His  fuc- 
cefs,  from  the  vifible  fuperiority  in  his  crop  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  was  fo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he 
fet  three  hundred  acres,  and  afterwards  continued  the  prac- 
tice. The  method  of  fetting  was  generally  introduced,  in 
confequence  of  this  experiment,  among  the  intelligent 
farmers,  in  a very  large  diftrift  of  land.  And  it  has  been 
obferved,  in  recommendation  of  it,  that,  although  the  fet 
crops  appear  very  thin  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
plants  tiller  and  fpread  prodigioufly  in  the  fpring.  The  ears 
are  indifputably  larger,  without  any  dwarfiffi  or  fmall  corn  ; 
the  grain  is  of  a larger  fathom,  and  fpecifically  heavier  per 
buffiel  than  when  fown.  It  furnifhes  employment  for  aged 
perfons  and  children,  at  a feafon  when  they  have  little  elfe 
to  do ; it  faves  to  the  farmer  fix  pecks  of  feed-wheat  in 
every  acre  ; the  expence  is  already  reduced  to  about  fix  (hil- 
lings an  acre ; and  a drill-plough  has  been  invented,  by 
which  one  man  may  fet  an  acre  a day. 

The  lands  on  which  this  method  particularly  fucceeds, 
are  either  after  a clover  ftubble,  or  thofe  on  which  trefoil 
and  grafs-feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the  laft,  and  on 
which  cattle  have  occafionally  paftured  during  the  fummer. 
Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufual  manuring,  are  once  turned 
over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  flag  or  turf,  at  ten  inches 
wide  ; along  which  a man,  who  is  called  a dibbler,  with  two 
fetting-irons,  fomewhat  bigger  than  ram-rods,  but  con- 
fiderably  bigger  at  the  lower  end,  and  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity, fteps  backwards  along  the  turf,  and  makes  the 
holes  about  four  inches  afunder  every  way,  and  an  inch  deep. 
Into  thefe  holes,  the  droppers  (women  and  children)  drop 
two  grains,  which  are  quite  fufficient.  After  this,  a gate, 
bufhed  with  thorns,  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the  land, 
and  clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three  pecks  of 
grain  are  fufficient  for  an  acre ; and  being  immediately 
buried,  it  is  equally  removed  from  vermin,  or  the  power  of 
froft.  The  regularity  of  its  rifing  affords  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  clear  from  weeds,  by  weeding  or  hand- 
hoeing. 

Setting,  a term  ufed  in  ftieep-management,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  picking,  choofing,  and  (electing  thofe  which  are 
the  beft  formed,  and  moft  perfedl  for  the  purpofes  of  breed- 
ing, forming  the  flock,  and  keeping  as  ftock  ; the  others, 
or  the  refufe  ill-formed  ffieep,  being  fold  off,  or  fent  to  be 
fattened  in  the  proper  paftures.  The  practice  is  extremely 
ufeful  and  neceffary,  where  good  ftock  of  this  kind  is  aimed 
at,  as  it  cannot  be  well  obtained  without  it.  See  Sheep, 
and  Sorting  Sheep-Stock. 

Setting  Lamb-Stock,  a term  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  the 
practice  of  culling  and  removing  thofe  lambs,  which  are  any 
way  improper  for  being  kept  as  ftock.  It  is  an  excellent 
cuftom  in  ffieep-management,  which  (hould  be  as  feldom  as 
poffible  negle&ed. 

Setting  of  Farms,  the  bufinefs  of  letting  them  to 
tenants  of  different  kinds.  Much  care  and  attention  are  ne- 
cellary  in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs.  See  Letting 
Farms. 


Setting  of  Bricks.  See  Bricks. 

Setting-  Pin,  the  name  of  a dibble  or  fetting-tool. 

Setting-iSV/c/£,  the  (lick  ufed  in  fetting  out  plants  or 
cuttings  as  field  crops,  and  in  putting  in  and  planting  out 
thofe  ufed  for  garden  culture. 

SETTLE,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the  parifli 
of  Gigglefwick,  weft  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Stain- 
cliffe  and  Ewcrofs,  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkffiire,  is  fituated 
at  the  diftance  of  58  miles  W.  by  N.  from  York,  and  232 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  pofition  of  this 
town,  though  Angular,  is  pleafant,  ftanding  clofe  to  the 
bafe  of  an  almoft  perpendicular  lime-ftone  rock,  about 
300  feet  high  ; from  the  fummit  of  which  is  a fine  profpeft 
of  an  expanlive  vale,  bounded  on  all  fides  by  craggy  moun- 
tains. This  vale,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Ribble,  and 
hence  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  Ribblefdale,  is  not 
furpaffed  by  any  in  England  in  richnefs  of  verdure.  As  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  rains  prevents  the  ripening  of  corn,  it 
is  almoft  wholly  appropriated  to  pafturage  ; and  fuch  is  its 
fertility,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  rents  as  high  as  fix 
pounds  an  acre.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns 
of  18 1 1,  Settle  townffiip  contains  274  houfes,  and  1153 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  purfuits  of  hu(bandry.  Like  moft  of 
the  other  towns  and  villages  in  this  diftrift,  it  is  principally 
built  of  done,  brick  being  ufed  only  for  the  chimnies- 
The  market  day  here  is  Friday,  weekly  ; and  the  fairs  are 
on  Tuefday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thurfday  before  Good 
Friday,  and  every  alternate  Friday  till  Whitfunday,  26th 
April,  2d  June,  18th  and  21ft  Auguft,  firft  Tuefday  after 
27th  Oftober,  and  every  other  Monday  throughout  the 
year.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  well  attended,  and  are 
noted  for  large  fupplies  of  cattle. 

About  a mile  to  the  N.W.  of  Settle  is  the  village  of 
Gigglefwick,  which  gives  name  to  the  parifh,  and  where 
the  church  is  accordingly  fituated.  This  village  is  re- 
markable for  an  excellent  free  grammar-fchool,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  fupported  by  rich  endow- 
ments in  land.  At  prefent  the  falary  of  the  mailer  is  500/. 
per  annum,  that  of  the  u(her  200/.,  and  that  of  the  writing- 
mafter  150/. ; and  each  has  a good  houfe,  garden,  and 
every  convenience  for  a comfortable  dwelling.  Near 
Gigglefwick  is  a fpring,  which  exhibits  the  Angular  phe- 
nomenon of  a conftant  influx  and  reflux  of  its  waters  at  ir- 
regular periods,  fometimes  thrice  or  oftener  in  an  hour. 
No  fatisfa&ory  explanation  of  this  Angularity  has  yet  been 
offered  to  public  notice. 

At  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  further  to  the  N.W. 
from  Settle,  on  the  road  to'Kendle  in  Weltmoreland,  Hands 
Ingleton,  a large  village,  the  vicinity  of  which  prefents 
many  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  ro- 
mantic fcenery.  Among  thefe  are  Thornton-Scar,  Yordas 
Cave,  and  Weathercote  Cave,  and  the  mountains  of  Ingle- 
borough,  Pennigant,  and  Wharnfide.  Thornton-Scar  is  a 
tremendous  chafrri,  above  300  feet  in  depth,  which  extends 
a confiderable  way  into  the  mountains,  and  is  fo  narrow  to- 
wards the  bottom,  that  the  fides  in  fome  places  approach 
within  a few  feet  of  each  other.  Yordas  Cave  is  fituated 
under  a mountain,  called  Greg-roof.  It  is  entered  through 
a rude  arched  opening,  refembling  the  gateway  of  an  an- 
cient caftle,  and  extends  about  170  feet  in  length,  40  in 
breadth,  and  48  in  height.  On  one  fide  are  feveral  re- 
cedes, and  the  roof  and  walls  exhibit  a variety  of  petrifac- 
tions. Weathercote  Cave  difplays  fcenery  itill  more  ro- 
mantic and  fublime.  It  is  of  a lozenge  form,  and  divided 
into  two  by  a grotefque  arch  of  lime-ftone  rock  ; the  total 
length  about  200,  and  the  breadth  about  90  feet.  At  the 
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fouth  end  is  an  entrance  down  into  a fmall  cave,  which  com- 
municates with  the  larger  one  by  a fubterraneous  paflage, 
ec  where  the  aftoniffied  vifitant  fees,  iffuing  from  a large 
aperture  in  the  rock,  an  immenfe  cataraft,  falling  above 
20  yards  in  an  unbroken  ffieet,  with  a noife  that  ftuns  the 
ear.  The  water  difappears  as  it  falls  from  the  rocks  and 
pebbles,  and  runs  about  a mile  under  ground.  The  whole 
cave  is  filled  with  the  fpray  that  arifes  from  the  cataraft, 
and  fometimes  a fmall  vivid  rainbow  appears,  which  for 
colour,  fize,  and  fituation,  is  fcarcely  any  where  elfe  to  be 
equalled.’’ 

But  the  mod  fublime  features  of  this  romantic  diftridt 
are  the  mountains  of  Ingleborough,  Pennigant,  and  Wharn- 
fide.  The  fummit  of  Ingleborough  is  level  and  horizontal, 
and,  from  its  great  elevation,  commjffids  extenfive  profpefts 
on  all  fides.  To  the  eaft,  the  pidturefque  country  of  Craven 
prefents  a confufed  affemblage  of  hills,  gradually  diminiffi- 
ing  in  height  till  they  vanifh  in  the  horizon.  Pennigant,  at 
the  diflance  of  four  miles,  appears  to  be  almoft  within  a 
leap  ; as  do  alfo  the  rocks  ©f  Settle  and  Pendlehill.  The 
northern  and  north-weftern  profpedt  exhibits  a mafs  of 
mountains.  Wharnfide  is  within  the  diftance  of  fix  miles, 
and  Snowdon  and  Crosfell  are  clearly  vifible  in  the  back 
ground.  Towards  the  weft  the  flat  country  of  Lancafhire 
lies  as  in  a map,  and  the  profpeft  extends  far  into  the  Irifh 
fea,  the  neareft  point  of  which  is  24  miles  from  Ingle- 
borough. Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by 
John  Bigland,  8vo.  1813. 

SETTLEMENT,  Ad  of,  in  Britifh  Hijlory,  a name 
given  to  the  ftatute  12  & 13  W.  III.  cap.  2.  by  which  the 
crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  majefty’s  illuftrious  houfe  ; 
and  fome  new  provifions  were  added,  at  the  fame  fortunate 
era,  for  better  fecuring  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ; 
which  the  ftatute  declares  to  be  the  birth-right  of  the  people 
of  England,  according  to  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the  com- 
mon law.  See  Right  of  Crown. 

Settlement,  Marriage.  See  Marriage. 

Settlement  of  the  Poor.  See  Poor. 

SETTLING  a Deck,  at  Sea,  a term  for  taking  a deck 
lower  than  it  was  at  firft. 

Settling  the  Land,  denotes  finking  it  lower,  by  failing 
farther  out  to  feaward,  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
laying  the  land. 

SETTOREE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  56 
miles  N.W.  of  Burdwan. 

SETTOVITONE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dora  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Ivrea. 

SETTS,  powers  made  ufe  of,  where  force  is  required, 
to  bring  or  unite  two  or  more  pieces  together.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  fcrews,  fhores,  crofs-fetts,  or  cleets. 

Setts,  Crofs,  are  made  by  two  ffiort  pieces  of  fpars, 
about  four  or  fix  feet  in  length : one  is  laid  acrofs  on  the 
upper  fide,  and  the  other  on  the  under  fide,  of  any  two 
pieces  that  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  their  ends  lalhed 
together  on  each  fide  with  feveral  turns  of  rope,  taken 
round  each  end  alternately : wedges  are  then  driven  in  be- 
tween the  upper  crofs-piece,  and  the  fide  or  part  of  the 
mail. 

Setts  for  Saws,  inftruments  for  fetting  their  teeth, 
when  out  of  order. 

SETUNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Grain  Coaft. 

SETUVAL,  or  St.  Ules,  a ftrong  fea-port  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  fituated  in  a bay 
of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sandao,  with  a 
good  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  any  ftiips  of  burden. 
This  town  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cedo- 


briga,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Moors.  The  environs 
abound  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Befides  the  old  walls  and 
towers,  it  is  ftrengthened  with  eleven  whole  and  two  demi- 
baftions,  with  feveral  other  out-works.  It  has  likewife  a 
ftrong  citadel,  called  “ St.  Philip,”  in  which  is  a fpring  of 
excellent  water ; and  the  ftrong  fort  of  Outao,  near  the 
harbour,  which  alfo  ferves  for  a light-houfe,  exclufive  of 
which  it  has  two  fmaller  forts.  It  contains  four  churches, 
two  hofpitals,  ten  convents,  an  academia  problematica, 
founded  by  John  V.,  and  about  10,000  fouls.  In  1796, 
the  number  of  vellels  which  entered  this  harbour  was  558  ; 
and  the  fame  number  failed  from  it ; 15  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Lifbon.  N.  lat.  38°  29'.  E.  long.  8°  53'. 

SETWELL,  in  Botany,  a name  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
fpecies  of  valerian. 

SETZINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Sandomirz  : near  it  are  fome  filver  mines,  and 
fome  lapis-lazuli ; 16  miles  W.  of  Malogocz. 

SEV,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Defna,  near 
Trubchevlk,  in  the  government  of  Orlov. 

SEU,  a river  of  Malacca,  which  runs  into  the  Chinefe 
fea,  N.  lat.  6°  45'.  E.  long.  io°  19'. 

SEVAJEE,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  perfon  in  the 
hiftory  of  Hindooftan,  the  founder  of  the  modern  Mahratta 
empire,  was  the  fon  of  Shawjee,  who,  from  an  humble  fitua- 
tion, had  raifed  himfelf  by  his  talents  to  be  guardian  to  a 
minor  of  the  houfe  of  Nizam  Shah.  On  a Mogul  invafion 
of  the  country,  being  clofely  purfued  by  the  troops  of  his 
father-in-law,  Jadoo  Row,  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity, 
Shawjee  efcaped  with  an  infant  fon,  and  left  his  pregnant 
wife  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  father.  She  was  kindly 
received,  and  was  delivered  of  her  fecond  fon,  Sevajee,  the 
fubjeft  of  this  article,  in  the  month  of  May  1626,  and 
finally  feparated  from  her  hulband. 

Sevajee,  at  the  age  of  17,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  banditti,  who  pillaged  all  the  neighbouring  dif- 
trifts,  which  fo  affedfed  the  perfon  who  had  been  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  his  education,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Upon  this,  Sevajee  took  poffeffion  of  the  property 
accumulated  from  his  father’s  eftate,  and  increafed  the 
number  of  his  followers,  fo  as  to  become  a moft  formidable 
free-booter.  His  exploits  foon  rendered  him  dangerous  to 
the  government  of  Vifiapour,  which  fent  a powerful  army 
againft  him,  and  brought  him  to  fubmifiion.  Sevajee  aflced 
pardon  for  his  offences,  and,  by  the  humility  of  his  deport- 
ment, threw  the  general,  fent  againft  him,  off  his  guard, 
till  he  found  an  opportunity  to  ftab  him  to  the  heart  with  a 
concealed  dagger : in  confequence  of  which  the  army  dif- 
perfed.  Shawjee,  the  father  of  this  defperate  young  man, 
was  now  high  in  office  at  Vifiapour,  and  though  he  pre- 
tended entirely  to  have  renounced  his  fon,  a correfpondence 
between  them  was  fufpefted,  and  a plan  was  formed  for 
feizing  his  perfon,  and  putting  him  to  death.  He  was, 
however,  faved  by  the  interceffion  of  a patron,  and  at  length 
reftored  to  office.  But  he  was  refolved  to  have  ample  re- 
venge for  the  affront,  and  caufed  Sevajee  to  murder  the 
chief  who  had  feized  him,  and  his  whole  family.  After 
this  Shawjee  paid  a vifit  to  his  fon  at  Poona  in  great  ftate, 
and  manifefted  much  affedtion  and  refpedt  for  him. 

Sevajee  now  proceeded  in  a career  of  fuccefsful  predatory 
war,  and  in  1664  pillaged  the  rich  city  of  Surat.  Having, 
in  1672,  laid  the  king  of  Golconda  under  a heavy  contri- 
bution, he  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a poten- 
tate againft  the  Mogul  and  the  king  of  Vifiapour,  the 
objedl  of  which  was  the  expulfion  of  all  the  Mahometan 
powers  from  the  Deccan  ; and  marching  with  a great  army, 
in  1677,  towards  Golconda,  he  took  poffeffion  of  many 
4 fortreffes, 
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Fortreffes,  and  pillaged  the  whole  country.  His  half- 
brother,  Eccojee,  was  now  king  of  Tanjore ; and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family  were  pofteffed  of  a large 
portion  of  the  fouth  of  India. 

The  principal  dominions  of  Sevajee  were  in  the  tra£l 
called  Concan,  extending  from  the  fouth  of  Surat  to  the 
fouth  of  Goa,  which  rendered  him  completely  mailer  of 
the  weltern  Gauts  ; from  which  he  was,  at  all  times,  able 
to  iffue  and  ravage  the  plain  country,  while  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  force  him  from  his  faltneffes : hence  he  was  deno- 
minated by  Aurungzebe  the  mountain  rat.  Sevajee  con- 
tinued this  courfe  of  adtion  till  his  death  in  1680,  when  he 
was  fucceeded  in  his  conquelts  by  his  fon  Sambajee. 

SEVANI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfian  Armenia, 
on  a lake  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Erivan. 

SEVASTOPOL,  a fea-port  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Tauris,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  fea,  with  an 
excellent  harbour  for  men  of  war  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Pereltop. 
N.  lat.  440  45'.  E.  long.  330  24'. 

SEUBELSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Culmbach. 

SEUBITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  ; 8 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bayreuth. 

SEUCKENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Anfpach  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Langenzen. 

SEUDRE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
oppofite  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  N.  lat.  450  49'.  W.  long. 
i°  5'. 

SEVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  celebrated  for  its  manufafture  of  china ; 
ii  poll  S.W.  of  Paris. 

SEVEKTEN,  or  Sevekote,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lys ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Bruges. 

SEVEN,  a river  of  Yorklhire,  which  runs  into  the 
Derwent. 

Seven  Ages,  rocks  in  the  Caribbean  fea,  near  the  S.E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Blanca. 

Seven  Brothers,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  190  53'.  W.  long. 
72°  35'* 

Seven  Capes.  See  Sebba  Rous. 

Seven  Heads,  a promontory  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  weft  of  Courtmalherry  bay,  and  6 miles  W.S.W. 
of  the  old  head  of  Kinfale.  N.  lat.  510  34'.  W.  long. 
8°  41'. 

Seven  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  illands  in  the  Ealt 
Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  i°  9'.  E.  long.  105°  21'. 

Seven  Islands,  a duller  of  iflands  near  the  weft  coaft 
©f  Sumatra,  lying  off  Padang. 

Seven  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Englilh 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  48°  54'.  W. 
long.  30  23'. 

Seven  Islands,  a republic  fo  named,  lately  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  iflands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Ce- 
rigo,  Curzola,  St.  Maura  or  Leucadia,  and  Teaki,  confti- 
tuted  about  the  year  1799,  acknowledged  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  by  the  French  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  1802. 

Seven  Islands,  fmall  iflands  of  Virginia,  in  James  river. 
N.  lat.  370  40'.  W.  long.  78°  32'. 

Seven  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  near  the  coaft 
®f  Canada,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  co°  10'. 
W.  long.  66°  f. 

Seven  Islands’  Bay,  a bay  of  Canada,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  co°  d.  W.  long. 
€6°  25',  8 


Seven  Pagodas,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic;: 
30  miles  S.  of  Madras. 

Seven  Rocks’  Point,  a cape  in  the  Englilh  Channel, 
on  the  coaft  of  Dorfetlhire ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Lyme 
Regis. 

SEVENAER,  or  Zevenaer,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Cleves. 

SEVENBERGEN,  a town  of  Dutch  Brabant ; 8 miles 
N.W.  of  Breda. 

SEVENNES,  or  Cevennes,  mountains  of  France, 
crofting  the  department  of  the  Lozere,  particularly  me- 
morable as  being  the  ftrong  hold  of  the  Proteftants  in  the 
17th  century,  and  beginning  of  the  18th. 

SEVENOAKS,  or  Sevenoke,  a market-town,  in  a 
parilh  of  the  fame  name,  hundred  of  Codsheath,  lathe  of 
Sutton  at  Hone,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is  lituated 
on  high  ground  at  the  diftance  of  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Maidftone,  and  33  miles  S.E.  from  London.  In  the 
Textus  Roffenfis  the  name  is  written  Seauanacca,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  circumllance  of  a cluller 
of  feven  large  oaks  growing  on  the  fcite  of  the  town,  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation.  The  principal  building  here  is  the 
church,  which  forms  a confpicuous  objedl  for  feveral  miles 
round  the  country.  It  formerly  contained  a chantry  chapel, 
founded  by  fir  Henry  Gawdy,  who  was  buried  within  it. 
The  only  monument  of  note  is  that  of  William  Lambarde, 
the  celebrated  Kentilh  antiquary,  whole  family  had  a feat 
in  this  parilh.  Here  are  an  alms-houfe  and  free-fchool, 
originally  built  and  endowed  by  fir  William  de  Sevenoke, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  They  were  fubfe- 
quently  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  now  poffefs  a revenue  of 
nearly  1000/.  a-year.  The  fchool-houfe  was  rebuilt  in 
1727,  at  which  time  the  alms-houfe  was  fubftantially  re- 
paired. The  former  has  fix  exhibitions  to  either  univerfity, 
and  the  latter  affords  an  afylum  to  thirty-two  elderly 
trades-people,  who  have  a weekly  allowance  in  money. 
This  town  confills  chiefly  of  two  wide  ilreets,  in  one  of 
which  Hands  the  ancient  market-houfe,  where  the  aflizes 
were  frequently  held  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  where  the  petty  feflions  for  the  lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone 
are  Hill  held.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  large  and  refpe&able 
manfions,  inhabited  by  independent  families.  The  market- 
day  here  is  Saturday,  weekly ; and  there  are  two  annual 
fairs  on  the  10th  of  July  and  the  22d  of  Oflober.  Seven- 
oaks  town  and  parifh  conllitute  a liberty,  governed  by  a 
warden  or  bailiff  and  four  aftiftants,  who  are  not,  however, 
empowered  to  hold  any  court  of  record  for  pleas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  this  liberty 
contains  638  houfes  and  3444  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
1500  refide  in  the  town.  Hiftory  and  Topographical 
Survey  of  Kent,  by  Edward  Hailed,  8vo.  I797>  v°l-  iii« 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  viii.  by  E.  W.  Bray- 
ley,  8vo.  1 805. 

SEVENTH,  Septima,  in  Mufic,  an  interval,  called  by 
the  Greeks  heptachordon  ; of  which  there  are  four  kinds. 

The  firft,  the  defective  or  dimini/hed  feventh,  confifting  of 
three  tones,  and  three  greater  femitones,  as  from  ut  fharp 
to  fi  flat : its  ratio  is  128  to  75. 

The  fecond,  called  by  Zarlini,  and  the  Italians,  femiditono 
con  diapente , or  feltimo  minore,  is  compofed  diatonically  of 
feven  degrees,  and  fix  intervals,  four  of  which  are  tones, 
and  the  reft  greater  femitones,  as  from  de  to  ut ; and  chro- 
matically of  ten  femitones,  fix  of  which  are  greater,  and 
four  lefs : it  takes  its  form  from  the  ratio  quadripartiens 
quintas , 9 to  5. 

The  third,  called  by  the  Italians  il  ditono  con  diapente,  or 
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feltima  maglore,  is  compofed  diatonically,  like  the  former, 
of  feven  degrees,  and  fix  intervals,  fix  of  which  are  full 
tones,  and  a fingle  one  a greater  femitone ; fo  that  only 
one  greater  femitone  is  wanting  of  the  oCtave  ; as  from  ut 
to  fi : and  chromatically  of  eleven  femitones,  fix  of  which 
are  greater,  and  five  letter.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the 
ratio  of  15  to  8. 

The  fourth  is  the  redundant  feventh,  compofed  of  five 
tones,  a greater  femitone  and  a leffer,  as  from  J flat  to  la 
(harp  : fo  that  it  only  wants  a comma  of  an  oCtave  ; that  is, 
fo  much  as  it  wants  to  render  its  fecond  femitone  a greater. 
Hence  many  confound  it  with  the  oCtave  itfelf ; maintain- 
ing, with  good  reafon,  that  only  the  three  firft  fevenths 
can  be  of  any  ufe. 

In  thorough  bafTes  the  feventh,  whether  double,  fimple, 
major,  or  minor,  is  marked  by  a figure  of  7 ; but  if  it  be 
accidentally  flat,  or  minor,  thus,  d 7>  or  7 b-  If  fharp, 
major,  thus,  % 7,  or  7 Again,  if  when  it  is  naturally 
minor,  it  be  marked  with  a flat,  it  mutt  be  diminifhed. 
See  Fundamental. 

SEVERAC  le  Chateau , in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dittriCl  of  Milhau;  21  miles  E.  of  Rodes.  The  place 
contains  2113,  and  the  canton  605 1 inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  21 2^  kiliometres,  in  7 communes.  N.  lat.  46° 
19'.  E.  long.  30  9'. 

SEVERAL,  in  Agriculture , the  fame  as  dole.  See 
Dole. 

Several  Tail,  or  Inheritance , in  Law.  See  Inherit- 
ance. 

Several  Tenancy,  Tenura  feparalis,  a plea,  or  exception 
taken  to  a writ  that  is  laid  againft  two  perfons  as  joint  te- 
nants, who  are  feveral. 

SEVERALTY,  EJlates  in.  He  that  holds  lands  or 
tenements  in  feveralty,  or  is  foie  tenant  of  them,  is  he  who 
holds  them  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any  other  perfon 
being  connected  with  him  in  point  of  intereft,  during  his 
eftate  therein. 

Severalty  Land,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  as  is  in  an  open 
field  ftate,  and  divided  amongft  many.  It  is  a bad  fituation 
or  tenure  of  land,  and  oifght  to  be  done  away  as  foon  as 
pofiible. 

SEVERANCE,  in  Law,  the  Jingling  or  fevering  two 
or  more  that  join,  or  are  joined,  in  the  fame  writ  or 
aCtion. 

As  if  two  join  in  a writ,  de  lilertate  prolanda,  and  the 
one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  ; here  feverance  is  permitted,  fo 
as,  notwithftanding  the  nonfuit  of  the  one,  the  other  may 
feverally  proceed. 

There  is  alfo  feverance  of  the  tenants  in  afiife  ; when  one, 
two,  or  more  diffeifee6  appear  upon  the  writ,  and  not  the 
other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  executors  are 
named  plaintiffs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  profecute.  We 
alfo  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  feverance  in  attaints , 
&c. 

An  eftate  in  joint  tenancy  may  be  fevered  and  deftroyed  by 
deftroying  any  of  its  unities.  1.  That  of  time,  which  re- 
fpeCts  only  the  original  commencement  of  the  joint  eftate, 
cannot  indeed  (being  now  patt)  be  affeCted  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  tranfa&ion.  But,  2.  The  joint-tenant’s  eftate  may 
be  deftroyed,  without  any  alienation,  by  merely  difuniting 
their  pofleffion.  3.  The  jointure  may  be  deftroyed,  by  de- 
ftroying the  unity  of  title.  And  4.  By  deftroying  the  unity 
of  intereft.  Blackft.  Comm,  book  ii. 

Severance  of  Corn.  The  cutting  and  carrying  it  from 
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off  the  ground  ; and  fometimes  the  fetting  out  the  tythes 
from  the  reft  of  the  corn,  is  called  feverance. 

SEVERIA,  or  Sieweirz,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  capital  of  a duchy  fold  by  the 
duke  of  Tefchen  to  the  bilhops  of  Cracow  ; 4 miles  N.W. 
of  Cracow. 

Severia,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea;  14 
miles  N.E.  of  Mifitra. 

SEVERIANS,  Severiani,  in  Ecclefiafical  Hi/lory. 
There  were  two  feCts  of  heretics  thus  c-alled  : the  firft,  who 
are  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  were  an 
impure  branch  of  the  Gnoftics ; thus  called  from  their  chief, 
Severus. 

The  fecond,  byfome  called  Severites,  were  a feCl  of  Mo- 
nophyfites,  or  Eutychians  ; their  leader,  Severus,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  513,  where  he  did  his  utmoft 
to  fet  afide  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 

SEVERIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Diarbekir ; 50  miles  W.  of  Diar- 
bekir. 

SEVERIN,  or  Szoreny,  a town  of  Walachia,  on 
the  Danube,  founded  by  the  emperor  Severus ; 12  miles  E. 
of  Orfova. 

SEVERINUS,  pope,  in  Biography,  a Roman,  was 
eleCted  foon  after  the  death  of  Honorius,  in  638,  but  was  not 
confecrated  till  May  640,  when  the  papal  fee  had  been  va- 
cant nearly  two  years.  This  delay  was  owing  to  the  refu- 
fal  of  the  emperor  to  confirm  the  election  till  the  clergy 
of  Rome  had  promifed  that  their  bilhop  fhould  fign  the  de- 
claration of  faith  relative  to  the  one  will  of  Chrift,  drawn  up 
by  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  publifhed 
by  Heraclius.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  the  Lateran 
palace  was  plundered  of  all  its  treafures  by  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  At  length  the  confirmation  of  the  eleftion  of 
Severinus  arrived,  but  he  enjoyed  his  elevation  only  about 
two  months,  which  afforded  opportunity  for  no  remarkable 
aCt,  except  that  he  refufed  to  receive  the  declaration,  and 
even  publilhed  a decree  condemning  it. 

Severinus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  a diftinguilhed  phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Tarfia,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1580. 
Flis  early  inclination  led  him  to  the  ttudy  of  the  law ; but 
he  fubfequently  abandoned  that  purfuit  for  the  profeffion  of 
medicine,  and  received  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Naples.  He  became  ultimately  one  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated profeffors  of  that  fchool,  and  taught  anatomy  and 
furgery  with  fuch  reputation,  as  to  attract  a crowd  of  ftu- 
dents  to  the  univerfity.  His  method  of  treating  furgical 
fubjeCts  in  his  writings  was  highly  commended  by  Bartholin. 
He  was,  however,  a harfh  practitioner,  and  cenfured  the 
inertnefs  of  his  contemporaries,  for  neglecting  the  cautery 
and  the  knife,  as  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  himfelf  car- 
ried the.ufe  of  the  aCtual  cautery  to  a great  extent.  He  died 
at  Naples,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1656,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
fix.  He  was  a man  of  bold  and  original  mind,  but  fome- 
what  attached  to  paradox  ; and  was  the  author  of  feveral 
publications,  of  which  we  have  the  following  catalogue. 
“ Hiftoria  Anatomica,  Obfervatioque  medica  evifcerati  ho- 
minis  1629.  “ De  recondita  abfceffuum  natura  Libri 

oCto  1630,  which  paffed  through  many  editions.  “Vi- 
pera  Pythiae,  id  eft,  de  Viperse  natura,  veneno,  et  medicina 
1643.  “ Zootonica  Democritea,  id  eft,  Anatome  genera- 

lis  totius  animantium  opificii,  Lib.  v.”  1645.  containing  the 
refult  of  his  diffe&ion  of  a great  many  animals.  “ De  effi- 
caci  Medicina,  Libri  iii.”  1646.  In  this  work  he  extols  the 
advantages  of  fire  and  fteel  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  “ De 
Lapide  fungifero,  de  Lapide  fungimappa,  Epiftolse  duae 
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1649.  “ Tfaerapeuta  Neapolitanu9,  five  curandarum  Fe- 

brium  et  Morborum  internorum  Methodus  1653.  “ Tri- 
membris  Chirurgia  1653.  “ Seilo-Phlebotome  caftigata, 
five  de  Venae  Salvatellae  ufu  et  abufu  cenfara  1654. 
“ De  Aqua  Pericardii,  cordis  adipe,  poris  choledocis 
1654.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Severini  was  pre- 
paring for  publication  fome  papers,  which  he  meant  to 
illuftrate  by  engravings  ; they  were  publifhed  together, 
and  entitled,  “ Antiperipatias,  hoc  eft,  adverfus  Arifto- 
teleos  de  refpiratione  pifcium  Diatriba.”  “ Commenta- 
rius,  in  Theophraftum  de  pifcibus  in  ficco  viventibus.” 
“ Phoca  anatomic^  fpeAatus 1661.  A fort  of  extraft 
or  abridgment  of  his  writings  on  furgery  was  alfo  publifhed 
in  1664,  with  the  title  of  “ Synopfeos  Chirurgicae  Libri  vi.” 
See  Eloy  Dift.  Hift. 

SEVERN,  in  Geography , the  fecond  moft  important 
river  in  England,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  antiquaries  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  the  Britilh  word  fabrin,  fandy,  or 
muddy ; but  others,  with  greater  probability,  confider  it  as 
a corruption  of  the  Saxon  term  faferne , which  fignifies  fea- 
flowing.  This  river  has  its  fource  from  a large  bog  on  the 
top  of  Plinlimmon-hill,  in  Montgomery  (hire,  North  Wales, 
whence  running  down  with  a fwift  current,  and  being  joined 
by  many  leffer  torrents,  it  prefently  appears  confiderable  ; 
and  palling  by  Llanydlos  and  Newtown,  becomes  navigable 
near  Wellh-Pool,  where  the  river  Verne w joins  it  with  a 
ftream  little  inferior  to  its  own.  From  thence  proceeding 
gently  to  Shrewlbury,  which  it  almoft  furrounds,  it  flows 
on  through  a rich  vale,  with  many  extenfive  windings,  to 
Benthall  Edge  ; by  the  way  receiving  into  it  the  river  Tern, 
which  waters  all  the  north  of  Shroplhire.  Here  the  Severn 
begins  to  be  rapid,  being  pent  up  from  thence,  to  Bridge- 
north  and  Bewdley,  by  high  woody  banks  and  rocky  cliffs, 
which  afford  a variety  of  beautiful  profpe&s.  Afterwards 
it  again  glides  pleafantly  on  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
Worcefterlhire,  vifiting  in  its  courfe  the  city  of  Worcefter 
itfelf,  near  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Teme.  At 
Tewkelbury  it  forms  a junction  with  the  Avon,  and  there- 
after purfues  its  courfe  to  Gloucefter,  about  fifty  miles  be- 
low which  city  the  name  of  Severn  is  loft  in  that  of  the 
Briftol  channel. 

The  Severn  is  a river  of  great  importance,  being  navi- 
gated by  velfels  of  large  burthen  for  more  than  160  miles 
from  its  mouth,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  lock.  Up- 
wards of  100,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  ihipped  by  the 
collieries  about  Madeley  and  Brofeley,  for  the  cities  and 
towns  fituated  on  its  banks,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the 
adjacent  counties.  Great  quantities  of  grain,  pig  a'nd  bar 
iron,  iron  manufa&ures,  and  earthen-ware,  as  alfo  wool, 
hops,  cider  and  provifions,  are  likewife  fent  to  Briftol  and 
other  places,  whence  various  kinds  of  goods  are  brought  in 
return.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  with  vefiels  of  two  forts, 
the  larger  ones  being  called  trows,  and  the  leffer  ones  barges, 
or  frigates.  In  May  1756,  the  number  of  thefe  veffels  navi- 
gating from  Wellh-Pool,  in  Montgomery  (hire,  to  Briftol, 
amounted  to  376  ; but  in  confequence  of  the  addition  of  the 
inland  canals  from  the  Trent,  the  Merfey,  and  the  Thames, 
into  the  Stroud  navigation,  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that 
more  than  double  that  number  are  now  employed.  This 
river  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rolls  in 
with  a head  of  three  or  four  feet  high,  foaming  and  roaring 
in  its  courfe,  as  if  enraged  by  the  oppofition  it  meets  with 
from  the  ftrong  defcending  current  of  frelh  water,  which 
feems  to  contend  with  it  for  the  fuperiority.  They  clalh  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  dalh  the  waters  to  a confiderable  height. 
This  conteft  is  called  the  hygre,  or  eager,  as  Rudder  fup- 


pofes,  from  the  French  eau-guerre,  i.  e.  water- war.  Dray- 
ton, in  his  Poly- Albion,  describes  it  in  thefe  words. 

“ With  whofe  tumultuous  waves, 

Shut  up  in  narrow  bounds,  the  Hygre  wildly  raves, 

And  ’frights  the  ftraggling  flocks,  the  neighbouring  Ihore 
to  fly 

Afar,  as  from  the  main  it  comes  with  hideous  cry, 

And  on  the  angry  front  the  hideous  foam  doth  bring. 

The  billows  ’gainft  the  banks  when  fiercely  it  doth  fling, 
Hurles  up  the  flimy  ooze,  and  makes  the  fcaly  brood 
Leap  madding  to  the  land,  affrighted  from  the  flood  ; 
O’erturns  the  toiling  barge,  whofe  fteerfman  doth  not 
launch, 

And  thrufts  the  furrowing  beake  into  her  ireful  paunch.” 

Rudder,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Gloucefterlhire,”  remarks  that 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Severn  is  veiled  in  the  crown  ; that 
John  Arnold  obtained  a leafe  of  it  in  1669  for  31  years,  at 
10/.  a-year,  and  that  the  bailiff  in  1779  was  a Mr.  Ed- 
ward Baylis.  From  the  rapid  and  boifterous  chara&er  of 
this  river,  its  waters  are  extremely  muddy,  a circumftance 
which  renders  it  unfavourable  as  an  abode  for  filh.  It  is, 
however,  well  furniflied  with  falmon  in  fome  of  the  calmer 
fpots,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  lampreys.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  local  circumftances  of  this  river,  and  the 
fcenery  on  its  banks,  fee  the  articles  Montgomeryshire, 
Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
alfo  Welsh-Pool,  Shrewsbury,  and  Worcester. 
Skrine’s  Hiftory  of  Rivers,  8vo.  Atkyns’s  Ancient  and 
prefent  State  of  Gloucefterlhire,  folio,  1768.  Rudder’s 
New  Hiftory  of  Gloucefterlhire,  fol.  1779.  Folhrooke’3 
Abftra&s  of  Records  and  Manufcripts  refpe&ing  the 
County  of  Gloucefter,  4to.  1807.  Naffi’s  Hiftory  of  W®r- 
cefterlhire,  fol.  1782.  Alfo  Tours  in  Wales  by  Pennant, 
Bingley,  Hutton,  Skrine,  Warner,  and  Wyndham. 

Severn,  a river  of  America,  in  Maryland,  which  runs 
into  the  Chefapeak,  a little  below  Annapolis. — Alfo,  a river 
of  North  America,  which  runs  into  Hudfon’s  bay,  with 
a fettlement  at  its  mouth,  called  “ Severn  Houfe.”  N.  lat. 
56°.  W.  long.  88°. — Alfo,  a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  from  lake  Simcoe  to  lake  Huron. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Chefapeak  bay,  N.  lat. 
370  23’.  W.  long.  76°  27'. 

SEVERNDROOG,  a fea-port  town  and  fortrefs  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Concan,  taken  by  the  Engliffi  in  1756  ; 68 
miles  S.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  17 0 SS'-  E.  long.  72°5o'. 

SEVERUS,  Lucius-Septimius,  in  Biography,  a Ro- 
man emperor,  was  born  at  Leptis,  in  Africa,  in  theypar  146 
of  the  Chriftian  era.  His  father,  Septimius  Geta,  was  of 
a Roman  equeftrian  family,  and  his  two  paternal  uncles  were 
raifed  to  the  confular  dignity.  Severus  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  made  a proficiency  in  rhetorical  ftudies.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  whom 
he  was  raifed  to  the  offices  of  advocate  of  the  treafury,  and 
fenator.  His  youth  was  licentious ; he  however  pafled  with 
credit  through  the  offices  of  quseftor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  praetor,  in  confequence  of  his  active  and  regular  perform- 
ance of  his  public  duties.  After  his  quseftorlhip,  he  went 
into  Africa,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconful,  where  he  {hewed 
his  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  office,  and  the  importance  of  ftrift 
difcipline,  by  caufing  an  old  acquaintance  of  ordinary  rank 
to  be  fcourged  for  greeting  him  familiarly,  as  he  was  walking, 
preceded  by  li&ors.  After  he  had  completed  the  praetorian 
year,  he  was  fent  to  Spain  with  the  command  of  a legion. 
He  pafled  fome  time  in  retirement  at  Athens,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Commodus ; after  this,  however,  he  was 
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railed  to  the  higheft  honours,  being  fueceffively  appointed 
governor  of  the  diftrift  of  Lyons,  conful,  and  commander 
of  the  legions  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

At  the  death  of  Commodus,  Severus  acquiefced  in  the 
elevation  of  Pertinax  to  the  throne ; but  when,  after  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  the  empire  was  purchafed  by  Didius 
Julianus,  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  declared  emperor  by  his 
Pannonian  legions,  in  the  year  193.  Senfible  that  nothing 
was  fo  ell'ential  to  his  fuccefs  as  celerity,  after  preparing  his 
troops,  he  immediately  commenced  his  march,  which  he  per- 
formed on  foot,  at  the  head  of  a feledl  body  of  guards, 
lharing  with  the  meaneft  foldier  all  the  hardlhips  of  his  rapid 
advance.  He  entered  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
finance, Julianus  being  incapable  of  any  confident  and 
effective  meafures.  On  his  approach  to  Rome,  his  competitor 
was  depofed  and  put  to  death,  and  Severus  received  the  de- 
cree of  his  ele&ion  to  the  empire.  His  firft  a£t  of  power 
was  to  inflift  a juft  punifhment  on  thofe  of  the  praetorian 
guards  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Pertinax,  which  was  the  only  blood  that  his  elevation 
hitherto  coll.  Though  he  fpared  the  lives  of  the  reft  of  that 
mutinous  and  dilfolute  body,  he  determined  to  dilband 
them,  and  with  this  view  he  fummoned  them  on  a plain  near 
the  city,  ordering  them  to  come  without  arms.  He  now  re- 
proached them  for  their  want  of  difcipline,  llripped  them  of 
their  ornaments,  and  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  inllant  death, 
to  depart  to  the  dillance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
capital.  Severus  was  not  fecure  on  his  throne,  having  to 
contend  with  two  formidable  rivals,  Pefcennius  Niger,  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  andClodius  Albinus,  commander  in  Britain. 
Niger  being  the  more  powerful,  Severus  made  the  firlt  attack 
upon  him  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  to  fecure  himfelf  againlt 
the  attacks  of  Albinus,  he  flattered  his  vanity,  conferring 
upon  him  the  title  of  Caefar  ; and  in  a letter  conceived  in 
terms  of  apparent  refpeft  and  friendlhip,  he  requelled  him  to 
partake  with  himfelf  the  toils  of  government,  which  age  and 
infirmity  rendered  him  unable  to  undergo  without  an  aflo- 
ciate.  In  this  manner  he  difarmed  the  unfufpe&ing  foldier. 
Severus  now  marched  out  to  encounter  Niger,  whom  he 
defeated  in  feveral  battles,  of  which  the  laft  was  at  Ilfus,  in 
Cilicia.  Severus  was  now  freed  from  further  contell  by  the 
death  of  his  rival,  who  was  flain  in  his  flight  to  the 
Euphrates,  but  he  ufed  his  vi&ory  with  great  rigour ; he 
banilhed  and  afterwards  put  to  death  the  fons  of  Niger, 
feverely  fined  all  the  towns  which  had  taken  his  part,  and 
executed  all  the  fenators  who  had  been  officers  in  his  army. 
Taking  Byzantium  after  a long  fiege,  he  difmantled  and 
reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a village,  confifcating  all  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  He  remained  in  Afia  forr.e 
time  after  the  viftory  over  Niger,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  Mefopotamia,  where  he  obliged  the  Parthians  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Nifibis,  and  gained  other  advantages  over  the 
Barbarians  on  the  frontiers. 

Severus  was  now  too  great  to  think  of  lharing  his  power 
with  a partner  : he  accordingly  deprived  Albinus  of  the 
prerogatives  attaching  to  the  title  of  Csefar,  while  Albinus 
laid  claim  to  the  rank  of  Augullus.  An  open  rupture 
enfued,  and  each  prepared  to  decide  the  contell.  They  met 
at  Lyons,  each  at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  equal  in  valour 
and  difcipline.  Severus  was  the  conqueror,  and  his  rival 
dellroyed  himfelf.  This  event  took  place  in  197.  Severus 
being  now  undifputed  mailer  of  the  empire,  indulged 
without  rellraint  his  difpofition  to  cruelty.  After  putting 
to  death  the  family  of  Albinus,  and  all  the  prifoners  of  rank 
taken  in  the  battle,  together  with  many  citizens  in  the  towns 
pf  Gaul,  which  had  favoured  his  rival,  he  extended  his 
feverity  to  the  Roman  fenate,  which  had  difplayed  an 


inclination  towards  the  caufe  of  Albinus.  By  way  of  infult 
to  that  body,  he  conferred  divine  honours  on  the  tyrant  Com- 
modus, whofe  memory  they  had  declared  to  be  deteftable  and 
infamous  ; and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  made  a 
reproachful  and  menacing  fpeech  to  the  allembled  fenate, 
followed  by  the  execution,  without  trial,  of  twenty-nine,  or, 
as  another  account  fays,  of  forty-one  of  the  moll  dillinguifned 
members,  whom  of  his  own  accord  he  pronounced  guilty  of 
favouring  the  enemy.  Cortfcious  of  having  thus  made 
himfelf  odious  to  the  fuperior  claffes,  he  endeavoured,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
people  at  large  by  public  exhibitions,  and  by  exemptions  from 
certain  duties  ; and  it  has  been  affirmed  that,  notwithllanding 
his  tyranny,  peace  and  profperity  were  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor. 
Severus  fludioufly  cultivated  the  affedlion  of  the  foldiery, 
by  the  augmentation  of  their  pay,  and  by  privileges  and  in- 
dulgences which  he  granted  them,  and  which  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  materially  tending  to  introduce  that  relaxation  of 
military  difcipline  which  in  the  end  put  a period  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

He  fupplied  the  place  of  the  praetorian  guards,  whom  he 
had  difbanded,  by  a more  numerous  body,  fele&ed  from  all 
the  legions,  and  confiiling,  in  great  part,  of  the  natives  of 
barbarous  nations ; and  he  conferred  unufual  authority  on 
their  commander  Plautianus.  To  his  reign  is  chiefly  attri- 
buted the  introdu&ion  of  thofe  maxims  of  imperial  preroga- 
tive which  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  a republic,  and 
placed  the  government  upon  the  footing  of  an  abfolute  and 
unlimited  monarchy.  The  indolence  of  the  capital  did  not 
fuit  the  difpofition  of  Severus.  Learning  that,  while  he  W3S 
engaged  with  Albinus,  the  Parthians  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Mefopotamia,  and  threatened  Nifibis,  he  haftened  into 
the  Eaft,  and  not  only  relieved  that  city,  but  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctefiphon.  He  then  marched  towards  Armenia,  the 
king  of  which  country  fued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it. 
Some  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  Arabia  concluded  his  eaftern 
expedition,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  year  203,  after  an 
abfence  of  five  or  fix  years.  He  celebrated  his  vi&ories  by 
many  fplendid  fpeftacles  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  married  his 
fon  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  fome  years  before  created  Au- 
guilus,  to  the  daughter  of  Plautianus  ; his  fecond,  Geta, 
had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Caefar,  and  both  thefe 
princes  had  received  their  honours  at  a very  early  age. 
This  union,  which  feemed  likely  to  exalt  the  favourite 
miniiler  Plautianus  to  the  fummit  of  fortune,  was  the  caufe 
of  his  dellru&ion,  for  Caracalla,  who  had  acquired  a great 
afcendancy  over  his  father,  fcorned  his  bride,  and  hated  her 
father,  and  procuring  an  accufation  againft  him  of  having 
formed  a confpiracy  to  take  away  the  emperor’s  life,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  killed  in  the  prefence  of  Severus.  His 
death  drew  after  it  that  of  many  of  his  relations  and  ad- 
herents, and  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor  increafed  with  his 
years.  The  reciprocal  hatred  between  his  two  fons,  and 
the  ferocious  charafter  of  the  eldeft,  were  fources  of  the 
utmoft  difquietude  to  him  in  the  midft  of  his  external  pro- 
fperity. He  in  vain  employed  every  argument  to  reconcile 
them,  and  at  length  he  placed  them  on  a perfeft  equality,  by 
railing  Geta,  as  well  as  his  brother,  to  the  rank  of  Augullus. 
It  was  chiefly  with  a view  of  removing  thefe  princes  from 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  capital,  and  keeping  them  under 
his  own  eye,  that  in  the  year  208  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  which  had  made  incurfions  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. He  took  his  fons  with  him,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  proceeded  beyond  the  walls  of  Adrian  and 
Antoninus,  and  penetrated  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Y y 2 ifland. 
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ifland.  He  was  haraffed  by  the  natives,  who  did  not  da?e  to 
meet  him  in  the  field,  and  he  fuffered  much  from  the  feverity 
of  the  climate.  At  length  the  Caledonians  purchafed  peace 
by  furrendering  all  the  country  fouth  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth, 
which  he  fecured  by  raifing  a rampart  between  thefe  firths. 
The  attempts  againft  his  life  by  his  fon  Caracalla,  joined  to 
age  and  a declining  ftate  of  health,  fo  reduced  him,  that  he 
died  at  York  in  the  year  209,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  laft  moments  he  recommended  concord  to  his  fons,  and 
his  fons  he  recommended  to  the  protection  of  the  army. 
Gibbon  fpeaks  of  Severus  ending  a glorious  and  fuccefsful 
reign,  but  other  hiftorians  have  doubted  whether  Severus 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  emperors  ; 
for  while  his  perfidy  towards  his  competitors,  his  cruelty  to 
vanquilhed  enemies,  and  the  general  feverity  of  his  admi- 
niftration,  juftify  a very  unfavourable  view  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  denied  that  he  poffefl'ed  in  a high  degree  the 
virtues  of  induftry  and  vigour,  the  love  of  order,  attention 
to  correct  abufes,  ftriCt  and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  and  fimple  and  frugal  habits  of  life.  He  was  a good 
judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  empire  was  in  ge- 
neral well  adminiftered  and  profperous  during  his  reign. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  favourable,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  to  Chriftians,  but  the  rapid  increafe  of  their 
number  feems  to  have  alarmed  him,  and  he  is  reckoned  the 
author  of  the  fifth  perfecution,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  which  lafted  with  more  or  lefs  violence, 
according  to  Dodwell,  two  years,  and  according  to  Baf- 
nage,  fix  years  and  upwards.  See  Lardner’s  Works, 
vol.  viii.  ed.  1790.  ch.  23. 

Severus,  Cornelius,  a Roman  poet,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was  author  of  a poem  entitled 
“ iEtna,”  which  has  fometimes  been  attributed  to  Virgil. 
He  is  reported  by  Quintilian  to  have  given  a relation  in 
verfe  of  the  Sicilian  war,  and  fome  lines  of  his  on  the 
death  of  Cicero  are  quoted  by  Seneca  the  orator.  It  is 
to  him  that  Ovid  is  fuppofed  to  have  addrefled  one  of  his 
Pontic  elegies,  in  which  he  is  termed  “ Vates  magnorum 
maxime  regum. ” An  elegant  edition  of  the  remains  of 
this  writer,  was  publifhed  with  notes  at  Amfterdam  in 
1703,  by  Le  Clerc  : and  they  are  printed  in  Mattaire’s 
“ Corpus  Poetarum.” 

Severus,  Sanctus,  a Chriftian  rhetorician  and  poet, 
was  a native  of  Aquitaine,  and  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  an  eclogue,  which  is  ftill  extant,  where, 
in  a dialogue  between  a Pagan  and  a Chriftian,  he  treats 
of  the  mortality  of  cattle.  It  was  firft  printed  in  the 
“ Poemata  Vetera”  of  Pithaeus,  and  has  been  feveral  times 
republifhed.  Gronovius  gave  an  edition  of  it,  with  a pre- 
face, under  the  title  “ Severi  SanCti  five  Endeleichii  Rhetoris 
de  mortibus  Bourn  Carmen,  ab  Elia  Vinetto  et  Petro 
Pethseo  fervatum,  cum  notis  John  Weitzii  et  WolfFgang. 
Lug.  Bat.  17 1 3.”  Another  edition  was  publifhed  by 
D.  Richtern,  with  a preface,  in  1747. 

SEVESE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
nefe  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Milan. 

SEVIAMALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 19  miles  W.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

SEVIER,  a county  of  Tenneflee,  Hamilton  diftri£t, 
containing  3419  inhabitants,  of  whom  162  are  flaves. 

SEVIERVILLE,  a polt-town  and  capital  of  the  above 
county  ; 555  miles  from  Wafhington. 

SEVlGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees ; 9 miles  N.  of  Morlaas. 

SEVIGNE',  Marie  Rabutin,  Marquife  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a diftinguifhed  lady,  was  born  in  1626.  Her 
father,  baron  of  Chantal  and  Bourbilly,  died  while  fhe  was 


very  young,  leaving  her  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Buffy  Ra- 
butin. Her  rank,  and  the  graces  of  her  perfon  and  con- 
verfation,  procured  her  many  admirers,  and  in  1644  fhe 
married  the  marquis  de  Sevigne,  who  in  1651  was  killed  in 
a duel.  She  from  this  time  devoted  hcrfelf  to  her  children, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  her  own  mind.  She  had  an  ex- 
traordinary affeftion  for  her  daughter,  who,  in  1669,  mar- 
ried the  count  de  Grignan,  and  accompanied  him  to  his 
government  of  Provence,  and  this  feparation  gave  rife  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  letters  which  have  gained  her  fo 
high  a reputation,  though  (he  had  many  other  correfpond- 
ents.  Many  of  M.  de  Sevigne’s  letters  are  of  a domeftic 
nature,  but  others  are  enlivened  with  court  anecdotes,  re-* 
marks  on  men  and  books,  and  topics  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written,  which  render  them  very  amufing  ; 
and  in  point  of  ftyle,  they  are  models  of  epiftolary  writing, 
which,  perhaps,  have  never  been  furpaffed.  In  her  letters 
to  her  daughter,  the  reader  fometimes  is  hurt  with  the  ex- 
cefs  of  flattery  on  her  talents  and  beauty,  which  latter  quality 
appears  to  have  been  a principal  fource  of  her  maternal 
tendernefs,  and  the  prefervation  of  it  the  great  objedl  of 
her  anxiety.  This  lady  died  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  70. 
Though  endowed  with  much  penetration,  and,  to  a certain 
degree,  with  a cultivated  underftanding,  fhe  did  not  rife 
much  above  the  level  of  her  age  and  fex  in  tafte  and  prin- 
ciples. She  was  attached  to  rank  and  fplendour,  loved  ad- 
miration, and  was  apt  to  be  taken  with  frivolous  accom- 
plifhments  in  preference  to  folid  worth.  She  had  a deep 
fenfe  of  religion,  but  wifhed  to  conciliate  it  with  the  polite 
world,  the  manners  and  maxims  of  which,  according  to  the 
rigid  fyftem  of  the  Catholics,  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
it.  She  has  been  cenfured  for  want  of  tafte  in  her  infen- 
fibility  to  the  poetical  merit  of  Racine,  but  this  has  been 
imputed  to  her  prepofTeflions  in  favour  of  Corneille.  The 
belt  editions  of  her  letters  are  that  in  8 vols.  1775  ; and 
that  in  10  vols.  1801. 

SEVIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Rethel. 

SEVIL,  in  the  Manege.  The  fevil  of  the  branches  of 
a bridle  is  a nail  turned  round  like  a ring,  with  a large  head, 
made  faft  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  called gargouille. 
See  Banquet. 

SEUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  on  the  Aifne ; 12  miles  S.E.  of 
Rethel. 

SEVILLE,  a province  of  Spain,  commonly  called  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  is  now  exclufively,  but  improperly, 
denominated  Andalufia,  and  occupies  the  weftern  part  of 
ancient  Boetica.  Its  figure  is  irregular,  58  leagues  long 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  27  broad  from  N.  to  S.  ; a point  of 
it  bending  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  14  leagues 
from  N.  to  S.  and  9 from  E.  to  W.  It  is  bounded  to 
the  E.  by  Cordova;  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Grenada;  to 
the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ; to  the 
W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Algarva,  &c. ; and  to  the  N.  by 
Eftramadura.  There  are  two  fea-ports  in  this  province, 
the  one  in  the  Mediterranean  at  Algeziras,  the  other  on 
the  Atlantic  at  Cadiz  : the  latter  is  fpacious  and  beautiful, 
the  belt  known,  and  the  moll  frequented  in  Spain  ; its 
bay  is  eight  leagues  round.  The  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Seville  are  its  own  capital,  Seville,  an  archi- 
epifcopal  fee  ; Cadiz,  an  epifcopal  fee,  fortrefs,  and  fea- 
port ; Santa-Maria,  a fea-port ; Xeres,  Ecija,  and  Olfuna, 
inland  towns.  Its  rivers  are,  the  Saltes,  Guadiana,  Tinto, 
Odiel,  Chanca,  Verde,  Barbate,  Guadalette,  Guadalquivir, 
Xenil,  Guadianar,  Guadayra,  Las  Feguas,  Camdon,  and 
San-Pedro. 
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Seville,  in  Spanilh  Sevilla , and  in  Latin  Hifpalis , 
the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  is  a large  handfome 
city,  one  of  the  firft  in  Spain,  and  fo  ancient,  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Pto- 
lemy, as  being  ancient  even  in  their  time.  Fable  afcribes 
its  origin  to  Hercules,  Bacchus,  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the 
Chaldaians,  and  to  the  Phoenicians  ; but  its  real  founder  is 
unknown.  From  the  Romans  it  obtained  t;he  privilege  of 
a Roman  colony,  and  it  was  called  “ Julia  Romula,”  or 
Little  Rome.  This  town  has  often  changed  its  fovereign 
and  its  form  of  government.  It  was  formerly  fubjeft  to 
the  Gothic  kings,  who  made  it  the  place  of  their  refidence ; 
and  in  582  it  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Ermenegild,  fon 
of  king  Leudivigild.  Inyn,  it  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Moors;  and  in  1027  it  fupported  the  rebellion  of  the 
Moor,  who  was  its  governor,  in  favour  of  the  king  of 
Cordova,  whom  it  proclaimed  king  of  Seville.  Reltored 
to  the  empire  of  the  fovereigns  of  Cordova,  it  again  raifed 
the  ftandard  of  rebellion  in  1144,  and  chofe  itfelf  a king, 
whofe  defcendants  united  Cordova  to  their  new  dominions. 
Aben-hut,  the  laft  of  thofe  kings,  being  alfaffinated  at  Al- 
meria,  and  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Caltile  and  Leon,  hav- 
ing feized  upon  Cordova  and  Jaen  in  1236,  it  threw  off  all 
authority,  formed  itfelf  into  a republic,  and  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  In  its  turn,  however,  it  experienced  the 
power  of  a conqueror.  Ferdinand  II.  aifembled  his  forces 
before  Seville  in  1247,  and  compelled  it,  after  a year’s  re- 
finance, to  furrender  23d  of  Nov.  1248.  From  the  period 
of  this  memorable  fiege  Seville  has  always  made  a part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Caltile. 

Seville  is  fituated  on  a beautiful  and  extenfive  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Its  lhape  is  circular,  and 
its  circumference,  a?  it  was  left  by  the  Romans,  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  more  than  a league  in  circuit,  flanked 
by  176  towers:  the  number  of  gates  is  12,  that  of  Triana 
being  of  Doric  architecture,  and  ornamented  with  columns 
and  itatues.  Over  one  of  the  gates  is  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 

“ Condidit  Alcides,  renovavit  Julius  Urbem, 

Rellituit  Chrilto  Fernandus  Tertius,  Heros.” 

The  town  is  badly  planned,  the  llreets  being  narrow,  crook- 
ed, and  ill-paved : the  houfes,  however,  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and,  including  thofe  of  the  fuburbs,  amount  to 
11,820  in  number.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  Hated 
by  Mr.  Townfend  at  80,268,  contained  in  30  parifhes, 
84  convents,  and  24  hofpitals.  Laborde  eftimates  the 
prefent  population,  fince  the  decline  of  its  commerce,  at 
96,000.  Many  of  the  houfes  have  large  courts,  furrounded 
by  galleries  or  columns,  with  fountains  in  the  middle.  In 
fummer  the  families  live  in  the  galleries,  or  courts,  where 
they  fpread  tents.  In  Seville  there  are  many  fquares,  the 
bell  of  which  are  La  Lonja,  or  the  Exchange ; the  Hotel 
de  Ville  ; the  Arfenal,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with 
the  Cuftom-houfe  and  the  Gold-houfe,  in  which  the  gold 
and  filver  brought  from  the  Indies  are  depofited  : here  are 
alfo  feveral  fine  fuburbs,  and  a handfome  promenade,  called 
Alameda,  having  three  walks  planted  with  trees,  and  orna- 
mented with  feats  and  fountains.  This  city  is  the  fee  of 
an  archbilhop  ; and  of  the  public  eccleliaftical  edifices,  the 
firft  that  demands  attention  is  the  cathedral,  chiefly  ad- 
mired for  its  tower,  conftrudled  by  Guever  the  Moor  ; 
originally,  viz.  A.D.  1568,  250  feet  high,  and  afterwards 
raifed  100  feet.  It  is  fo  eafy  of  afcent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  fpacious,  that  two  horfemen  may  ride  up  abreaft ; 
and  on  the  top  is  the  Giralda,  or  brazen  image,  which,  with 


its  palm-branch,  weighs  near  1^  ton,  and  yet  turns  with 
the  fiighteft  variation  of  the  wind. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  cathedral  are  420  feet,  by  263  ; 
and  the  height  is  126  feet.  It  was  built  A.D.  1401.  It  re- 
ceives light  byfourfcore  windows  with  painted  glafs,  the  work 
of  Arnao  of  Flanders,  each  of  which  coft  ioco  ducats. 

The  treafures  of  this  church  are  ineftimable : one  altar 
is  wholly  filver,  with  all  its  ornaments,  as  are  the  images, 
large  as  life,  of  S.  Ifidore  and  S.  Leander,  and  a cuftodia 
or  tabernacle  for  the  hoft  more  than  four  yards  high, 
adorned  with  forty-eight  columns  ; yet  thefe  are  trifling  in 
value,  when  compared  with  the  gold  and  precious  ftones 
depofited  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Catholics,  during  the 
period  in  which  all  the  wealth  of  a newly-difcovered  world 
flowed  into  this  city.  The  profufion  of  gold,  of  filver, 
and  of  gems,  would  be  more  ftriking,  were  not  the  atten- 
tion occupied  and  loft  in  admiration  of  innumerable  pic- 
tures, the  works  of  thofe  Spanifh  mailers  who  flourilhed 
immediately  after  the  revival  of  the  art  in  Seville.  Every 
chapel  preferves  fome  monuments  of  their  fuperior  fkill. 
Of  thefe,  the  molt  confpicuous  are  of  Luis  de  Vargas, 
and  of  Fr.  Zurbaran,  but  chiefly  of  Murillo.  By  the  laft 
is  a Nativity  in  the  chapel  of  the  Conception,  and,  near 
the  baptifmal  tont,  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  with  the  Bap- 
tifm  of  Chrift.  In  the  principal  facrifty,  are  his  much 
admired  pictures  of  S.  Ifidore  with  his  brother  S.  Lean- 
der ; and  in  another  facrifty  his  Holy  Family,  and  an  Ecce 
Homo  by  Morales.  The  chapter-houfe  is  wholly  devoted 
to  Murillo,  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter  is  given  up  to  Zur- 
baran. The  works  of  Luis  de  Vargas  are  difperfed  in 
various  places  ; but  his  famous  pi&ure  called  de  la  Gamba, 
is  in  a chapel  near  the  gate  of  S.  Chriftopher,  and  merits 
particular  attention. 

To  the  cathedral  belongs  a library  of  20,000  volumes, 
collected  by  Hernando,  fon  to  Chriftobal  Colon,  the  firft 
difcoverer  of  America,  a man  of  taite,  and  much  admired 
in  his  day  for  learning.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  modern 
publications  have  not  been  added  to  complete  what  was 
fo  well  begun  by  him. 

The  conftrucftion  of  the  organ  is  peculiar ; it  contains 
5300  pipes,  with  no  Hops,  being,  as  it  is  faid,  50  more 
than  thofe  of  the  famous  one  at  Haerlem,  yet,  fo  ample 
are  the  bellows,  that  when  ftretched  they  fupply  the  full 
organ  fifteen  minutes.  The  mode  of  filling  them  with  air 
is  lingular  ; for  inltead  of  working  with  his  hands,  a man 
walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an  inclined  plane  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  is  balanced  in  the  middle 
on  its  axis ; under  each  end  is  a pair  of  bellows  of  about 
fix  feet  by  three  and  a half.  Thefe  communicate  with  five 
other  pair  united  by  a bar  ; and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived, 
that  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  overftrairied,  a valve 
is  lifted  up,  and  gives  them  relief.  Palling  ten  times  along 
the  inclined  plane  fills  all  thefe  velfels. 

In  the  cathedral  are  eighty-two  altars,  at  which  are  faid 
daily  five  hundred  malles.  The  annual  confumption  is 
fifteen  hundred  arrobas  of  wine,  eight  hundred  of  oil,  and 
of  wax  about  one  thoufand. 

The  wealth  belonging  to  this  chapter  may  be  eftimated 
by  the  numbers  that  are  fupported  by  it. 

The  archbilhop,  with  a revenue  of  three  hundred  thou= 
fand  ducats ; or,  in  fterling,  nearly  thirty-three  thoufand 
pounds  a-year. 

Eleven  dignitaries,  who  wear  the  mitre  on  high  feitivals, 
amply,  but  not  equally,  provided  for. 

Forty  canons,  of  forty  thoufand  reals,  or  about  four 
hundred  pounds  each  per  annum. 

Twenty 
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Twenty  prebendaries,  with  an  income  of  thirty  thoufand 
reals  each. 

Twenty-one  minor  canons,  at  twenty  thoufand  reals 
each. 

Befide  thefe,  they  have  twenty  chanters,  called  Veinte- 
neros,  with  three  afliftants,  called  Sochantres,  two  beadles, 
one  malter  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a deputy,  three  attend- 
ants to  call  the  roll*  and  mark  the  abfentees,  thirty-fix 
boys  for  finging  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  with  their 
reftor,  vice-reCtor,  and  mufic-mafters  ; nineteen  chaplains, 
four  curates,  four  confefTors,  twenty-three  muficians,  and 
four  fupernumeraries  ; in  all,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture ; but,  in  Seville,  the  eye  covets  only 
pictures,  and  amidft  the  profufion  of  thefe,  it  overlooks 
works,  which  in  other  fituations  would  rivet  the  attention, 
and  every  where  fixes  on  the  pencil  of  Murillo.  His  molt 
famous  performances  are  in  the  Hofpital  de  la  Caridad,  and, 
fuited  to  the  inftitution,  exprefs  fome  aCts  of  charity  ; fuch 
as  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fillies  ; the  fmiting  of 
the  Rock  in  Horeb  ; the  Pool  of  Bethefda  ; the  Reception 
of  the  returning  Prodigal ; Abraham  addrefling  the  three 
Angels,  and  prefling  them  to  enter  his  habitation  ; the 
Deliverance  of  Peter  from  the  Prifon  ; and  Charity,  in  the 
perfon  of  Elizabeth,  wafhing  the  wounds  and  curing  the 
difeafej  of  the  poor.  Befide  thefe,  in  the  fame  hofpital, 
is  the  Annunciation  of  the  blefl’ed  Virgin  ; and  two  little 
pictures,  the  one  of  the  infant  Jefus,  the  other  of  John. 

The  church  of  the  Capuchins  is  richly  furnilhed  with 
his  works ; and  although  in  thefe  the  compofition  is  more 
fimple  than  in  the  former,  yet  they  may  be  confidered  as 
fome  of  the  bell  of  his  productions.  Eleven  of  his  pic- 
tures are  to  be  feen  in  a chapel  called  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
belonging  to  the  Francifcans.  Thefe  do  much  credit  to 
his  pencil ; and  not  inferior  to  them,  are  many  preferved 
in  other  convents ; fuch  as,  an  Ecce  Homo,  and  the  blefl’ed 
Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jefus,  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites ; the  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  that  of  La  Merced  Cal- 
zada ; a rich  variety  of  fubjecls  in  S.  Maria  de  la  Blanca  ; 
and  S.  Auguftin  writing,  with  S.  Thomas  of  Villanueva, 
ftripping  himfelf  to  clothe  the  poor,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Auguftin  friars,  near  the  gate  of  Carmona.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Townfend,  the  molt  mafterly  of  all  his  works  is  in 
the  refedtory  of  an  hofpital  defigned  for  the  reception  of 
fuperannuated  priefts.  It  reprefents  an  angel  holding  a 
bafket  to  the  infant  Jefus,  who,  Handing  on  his  mother’s 
lap,  takes  bread  from  it  to  feed  three  venerable  priefts. 
No  reprefentation  ever  approached  nearer  to  real  life,  nor 
is  it  poflible  to  fee  more  expreflion,  than  glows  upon  that 
canvas.  In  the  parochial  church  of  Santa  Cruz  are  two 
pidtures  in  a fuperior  ftyle,  a Stabat  Mater  Dolorofa, 
which  excels  in  grace  and  foftnefs  ; and  the  famous  De- 
fcent  from  the  Crofs,  of  Pedro  de  Campana,  which  Murillo 
was  accultomed  daily  to  admire,  and  oppofite  to  which, 
by  his  own  directions,  he  was  buried. 

This  great  painter  was  born  A.D.  1618,  and  died  in 
1682. 

His  name  ftands  high  in  Europe ; but  to  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  excellence,  every  convent  (hould  be  vifited, 
where  he  depofited  the  monuments  of  his  fuperior  flcill. 

In  exaCtnefs  of  imitation  he  was  equalled ; in  claro  ob- 
fcuro,  and  in  reflected  lights,  he  was  furpafled  by  Velaz- 
quez ; but  not  one  of  all  the  Spanilh  artilts  went  beyond 
him  in  tendemefs  and  foftnefs 

Of  the  convents,  that  which  is  upon  the  moft  extenfive 
fcale  belongs  to  the  Francifcans.  It  contains  fifteen  ck>if- 


ters,  many  of  which  are  elegant  and  fpacious,  with  apart- 
ments for  two  hundred  monks ; but  at  prefent  they  have 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  in  their  community.  Thefe, 
like  all  their  order,  are  fed  by  charity,  and  are  much 
favoured  by  the  people.  Their  annual  expenditure  is  more 
than  four  hundred  thoufand  reals,  or  in  fterling  about  four 
thoufand  pounds,  amounting  to  twenty-eight  pounds  eleven 
{hillings  and  five-pence  for  each.  But  then  out  of  this  mull 
be  dedudted  the  expence  of  wine,  oil,  and  wax,  with  the 
alms  diftributed  daily  to  the  poor,  which  altogether  is  con- 
fiderable. 

Among  all  the  hofpitals,  Mr.  Townfend  was  moft  pleafed 
with  that  of  La  Sangre,  defigned  for  the  reception  of  female 
patients.  The  front  is  elegant,  and  the  fculpture  is  much 
to  be  admired,  more  efpecially  the  three  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  wards  are  fpacious,  and  the 
whole  is  remarkable  for  neatnefs. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  our  introducing  particular  de- 
fcriptions  of  other  public  buildings  ; fuch  as  the  Torre  del 
Oro,  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  the  AqueduCt  with  its  four 
hundred  and  ten  arches,  and  efpecially  the  Exchange.  The 
latter,  planned  by  Herrera  (A.D.  1598),  and  worthy  of 
its  great  architeCt,  is  a quadrangle  of  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a corridor  or  fpacious  gallery  round  it,  adorned  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  fupported  by  an  equal  number  of 
Doric. 

The  univerfity  was  founded  in  the  year  1502,  and  foon 
rofe  into  confideration.  The  name  of  Arias  Montanus, 
who  lies  buried  at  the  convent  of  S.  Jago,  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  celebrity  to  this  feminary.  His  tranflation  of 
the  holy  fcriptures  will  be  valued  by  the  learned,  as  long 
as  the  fcriptures  themfelves  fhall  be  the  objefts  of  venera- 
tion to  mankind.  The  number  of  under-graduates  here  is 
about  five  hundred. 

We  meet  at  Seville  with  the  favourite  inftitutions  of 
count  Campomanes,  his  academy  for  the  three  noble  arts 
of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  and  his  economi- 
cal fociety  of  the  friends  of  their  country.  Both  thefe 
have  been  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  have  given  afiiftance 
not  only  to  the  arts,  but  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures, 
and  to  commerce.  About  two  hundred  pupils  attend  the 
former. 

The  alcazar,  or  royal  palace,  built  by  the  Moors,  is  very 
fpacious.  The  principal  article  of  manufacture  in  Seville  is 
fnuff ; and  it  furnifhes  alfo  cigars  to  a very  confiderable 
amount.  The  filk  manufacture  was  alfo  formerly  very 
flourilhing  in  this  place  ; fo  that  in  the  year  1248  item- 
ployed  16,000  looms,  and  130,000  perfons ; and  fuch  was 
then  the  population  of  the  city,  that  the  Moors  who  left 
it,  when  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Chrillians,  were  400,000, 
befides  multitudes  who  died  during  a fixteen  months’  fiege, 
and  many  who  remained  after  their  fellow-citizens  were 
gone.  But  in  confequence  of  the  accumulation  of  taxes 
and  other  circumftances,  the  number  of  looms  has  been 
very  much  diminilhed ; fo  that  A.D.  1740,  the  looms 
for  wide  filks  amounted  to  462,  and  for  other  purpofes 
to  1856. 

The  country  round  the  city  to  a confiderable  di fiance  lies 
fo  low,  that  it  is  frequently  overflowed,  and  upon  fome 
occafions  the  water  has  been  eight  feet  high,  even  in  their 
habitations.  The  foil  is  rich,  and  being  at  the  fame  time 
very  deep,  its  fertility  is  inexhauftible.  The  produce  is 
corn,  leguminous  plants,  hemp,  flax,  lemons,  oranges  and 
liquorice.  The  quantity  of  this  exported  from  Spain  is 
faid  to  be  annually  not  lefs  than  four  thoufand  quintals, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  tons,  a confiderable  part  of  which 
9 >s 
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i«  fuppofed  to  be  purchafed  by  the  porter-brewers  in 
London. 

In  confequence  of  vapours  and  miafmata,  occafioned  by 
flagnant  water,  and  by  frequent  floods,  the  inhabitants  of 
Seville  and  its  neighbourhood  are  fubjeiSt  to  tertians,  to 
putrid  fevers,  and  to  hyfterical  diforders.  The  predifpofi- 
tion  to  fuch  difeafes  may  be  likewife  fought  for  in  the 
quantity  of  cucumbers  and  melons  confumed  by  them  all 
the  year,  in  confequence  of  which  they  are  likewife  in- 
fefted  with  worms,  accompanied  with  epilepfies,  efpecially 
in  the  more  youthful  fubje&s.  Other  difeafes  arife  from 
heat,  whenever  they  have  the  Solano  wind,  that  is,  when- 
ever the  wind  blows  from  Africa,  they  become  liable  to 
pleurifies,  and  alfo  a very  pernicious  irritability  of  nerves. 
N.  lat.  37°  12'.  W.  long.  6°  8'. 

Sevilla  del  Oro.  See  Macas. 

Seville  Plantation , a place  on  the  N.  coalt  of  Jamaica, 
W.  of  Mammee  bay,  where  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town, 
called  “ Sevilla  Nueva,”  founded  by  Efquival  on  the  fpot 
where  Columbus  refided  after  his  (hipwreck  in  the  year 

15°3- 

SEVILLETA,  a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 100  miles  S. 
of  Santa  Fe. 

SEVIN,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a man  of  letters,  born 
in  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he 
purfued,  with  great  ardour,  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, in  company  with  the  abbe  Fourmont  the  elder. 
He  became  an  affociate  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
Paris  in  1714.  He  was  fent  in  1728,  by  the  king’s  com- 
mand, with  the  abbe  Fourmont  the  younger,  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  in  fearch  of  MSS.,  of  which  he  brought  back  a 
great  number,  and  was,  in  1737,  prefented  with  the  place 
of  keeper  of  MSS.  in  the  king’s  library.  His  letters,  de- 
fcriptive  of  this  journey,  were  publilhed  in  1801,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.  Thefe  contain  feveral  interefting  details  concerning 
Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  Sevin  died  in  1741.  Several  of  his 
papers  are  publiftied  in  the  “ Memoires  de  l’ Acad,  des 
Infcriptions.” 

SEVION,  in  Geography , a river  of  North  Wales,  which 
runs  into  the  Clyde  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  St.  Afaph. 

SEVIR,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  who,  according 
to  Pitifcus,  commanded  a whole  wing  of  horfe  ; though 
others  make  him  only  the  commander  of  a troop,  turmis , a 
diviflon  anfwering  to  our  regiments. 

SEVIRI  were  alfo  magiftrates  in  the  colonies,  fo  called, 
from  their  being  fix  in  number. 

SEURAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bundelcund  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Callinger. 

SEVRE,  or  Sevre  Nantoife,  a river  of  France,  which 
ri'fes  about  eight  miles  W.  from  Parthenay,  pafies  by  Mor- 
tagne,  Tiffauges,  Cliffon,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Loire, 
oppofite  to  Nantes. 

Sevre  Niortoife,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near 
St.  Maixent,  pafies  by  Niort,  Marance,  &c.  and  runs  into 
the  fea  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Marance. 

SEVRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di(tri& 
of  Verfailles.  The  place  contains  2643,  and  the  canton 
3485  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  50  kiliometres,  in  eight 
communes. 

Sevres,  Two,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  weftern 
region  of  France,  formerly  Lower  Poitou,  between  Vendee 
and  Vienne,  in  N.  lat.  46°  30',  containing  6337^  kiliometres, 
or  305  fquare  leagues,  and  242,6^8  inhabitants.  This 
department  comprehends  4 diftri&s,  30  cantons,  and 
363  communes.  The  diftricts  or  circles  are,  Thouars,  in- 
cluding 43,543  i Parthenay,  53,020 } Niort,  84,923  j and 


Melle,  61,167  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  Niort.  Accord- 
ing to  Haflenfratz,  the  extent  is  32  French  leagues  in 
length,  and  1 2 in  breadth  : the  number  of  circles  is  6,  and 
of  cantons  50,  and  the  population  is  259,122.  The  con- 
tributions in  the  nth  year  of  the  French  era  amounted  to 
2,556,115  francs;  and  the  expences  for  adminiitration, 
juftice,  and  public  initruftion,  to  233,694  francs  66  cents. 
The  foil  of  this  department,  in  general,  is  fertile,  yielding 
grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  paftures.  The  S.W.  diftrift  is 
marfhy. 

SEVRI,  a river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the  Sa- 
karia,  near  Sevrihifar. 

SEVRIHISAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Sevri  and  Sakaria ; 60  miles  W.  of 
Angora.  N.  lat.  390  53'.  E.  long.  320  2'. 

SEURRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Beaune  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains  2777, 
and  the  canton  11,546  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  280 
kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat.  46°  58'.  E.  long. 
50  12'. 

SEVSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
on  the  Sev  ; 56  miles  S.W.  of  Orel.  N.  lat.  520  15'.  E. 
king.  340  44'. 

SEUTZACH,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  ; 17  miles  N-N.E.  of  Zurich. 

SEVYNVEY,  a river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Clethy,  in  Pembrokefhire. 

SEW,  in  Sea  Language,  the  lituation  of  a (hip  when  the 
water  firlt  leaves  her  retting  on  the  ground,  or  blocks  in  a 
dock.  Thus,  if  a fliip  runs  a-ground  on  the  tide  of  ebb, 
or  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide  (he  relts  on  her  blocks ; and  if 
it  ‘be  required  to  know  fhe  has  fewed,  or  how  much  fhe  has 
fewed,  the  mark  the  water-line  has  made  on  her  bottom 
when  afloat  is  examined,  and  as  much  as  is  the  difference 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  and  this  mark,  fo  much  fhe 
is  faid  to  have  fewed. 

Sew  is  alfo  a term  applied  to  a cow,  fignifying  to  go  dry. 

SEW  AD,  or  Sowhad,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Candahar,  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Indus,  which 
feparates  it  from  Puckholi ; 40  codes  long  and  15  broad. 
This  province,  as  well  as  Bijore,  is  very  mountainous,  and 
abounds  with  pafies  and  ftrong  (ituations  ; fo  that  their 
inhabitants  have  not  only  held  themfelves  generally  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  have  occafionally  made 
very  furious  inroads  into  their  territories.  The  country 
of  the  Affaceni,  or  Afl’acani,  anfwers  to  Sewad  ; Afhenagur 
being  the  ancient  name  of  Sewad  ; or  rather  Sewad  was  one 
'of  the  fubdivifions  of  Affienagur.  At  prefent  Sewad  in- 
cludes the  three  provinces  of  Sewad  proper,  Bijore,  and 
Beneer. 

Sewad,  the  eafternmoft  and  largeft  of  the  four  rivers 
that  unite  fucceffively  with  the  river  Cabul,  before  it  falls 
into  the  Indus  ; the  other  three  being  that  which  pafies  by 
the  town  of  Bijore,  the  Penjakoreh  river,  feparating  Bijore 
on  the  W.  from  Sewad  on  the  E.,  and  the  Chendoul  river, 
which  is  a branch  of  the  Bijore  river. 

SEWALICK,  or  Sewa-luck,  a chain  of  mountains 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Hindoottan,  and  fepa- 
rating the  country  of  Lahore  from  Thibet. 

SEWAN,  or  Alligunge,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar ; 32  miles  N. N.W.  of  Chuprah.  N.  lat-  26°  iif. 
E.  long  84°  32'. 

SEWARD,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  1708.  He  became 
reftorof  Eyam,  in  Derby  (hire,  and  prebendary  of  Litchfield, 
where  he  died  in  1 790.  He  was  a man  of  tafte  and  learn. 
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in g,  and  of  confiderable  talents  for  poetry  and  polite  lite- 
rature. He  publifhed  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
works,  and  was  author  of  a treatife  on  the  “ Conformity 
between  Popery  and  Paganifm.”  Some  of  his  poems  are  in 
Dodfley’s  collection. 

Seward,  Anna,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  a 
poetefs  of  diftinguifhed  elegance,  was  born  about  the  year 
1745.  Her  infant  mind  was  nourifhed  by  her  father  with 
the  vivid  and  fublime  imagery  of  Milton,  and  her  early 
education  amidlt  the  wild  and  alpine  fcenery  of  the  Peak, 
enhanced  the  enthufiafm  of  feeling  to  which  fhe  was  natu- 
rally difpofed.  In  her  feventh  year,  her  father  being 
appointed  canon  refidentiary  of  Litchfield,  fhe  removed 
with  the  family  to  that  city,  which  thenceforth  became 
her  refidence  during  the  whole  of  her  life.  The  fruit  of 
her  father’s  inftru&ions  appeared  in  fome  early  efforts  at 
poetical  compofition,  which,  however,  met  with  difcourage- 
ment  from  her  mother ; and  Mr.  Seward  was  afterwards 
induced  to  withdraw  the  countenance  he  had  given  to  her 
literary  purfuits ; fo  that  feveral  years  of  her  youth  elapfed 
with  only  ftolen  and  interrupted  attempts  to  cultivate  an 
art  of  which  fhe  had  fo  ftrongly  imbibed  the  rudiments. 
As  fhe  advanced  in  life,  fhe  of  courfe  followed  more  freely 
the  bent  of  her  genius,  and  in  1780  fhe  publifhed  an 
««  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook,”  a performance  of  great  merit, 
as  well  from  the  harmony  of  its  verification,  as  the  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  imagery  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  force  and  delicacy  of  its  fentiments.  The  contrail  be- 
tween the  different  mourners  on  this  event,  queen  Oberea, 
and  the  wife  of  the  great  navigator,  is  peculiarly  flriking. 
In  the  following  year  fhe  gave  the  world  a “ Monody  on 
Major  Andre.”  With  this  lamented  young  officer  fhe  was 
intimately  acquainted : file  accordingly  wrote  with  pecu- 
liar pathos  on  the  occafion,  and  exprefred  a glowing,  and 
we  fcruple  not  to  fay,  a juft  indignation  againfl  the  aftors 
in  that  tragedy  : the  laws  of  what  are  called  civilized  war 
do  not  and  ought  not  to  fupprefs  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Mifs  Seward  made  herfelf  known  as  a writer  on  many  other 
topics:  in  1790  fhe  publifhed  “ Llangollen  Vale,”  with 
other  poems  ; and  in  1804  fhe  gave  the  public  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin.”  This  is  a defultory  per- 
formance, but  it  contains  much  entertaining  matter,  en- 
riched with  fome  judicious  criticifm  on  Dr.  Darwin’s  poeti- 
cal charafter.  Mifs  Seward  died  in  March  1809.  A col- 
lection of  her  letters  has  been  publifhed  fince  her  deceafe,  in 
fixvols.  i2mo.  Athenasum.  Monthly  Mag. 

Seward,  William,  was  the  fon  of  a brewer  in  London, 
and  born  in  1797.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Charter 
Houfe,  which  he  completed  at  Oxford ; this  place  he  left 
without  taking  a degree.  Having  a good  fortune,  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  literary  eafe,  and  antiquarian  refearches. 
He  is  known  as  an  author  by  five  volumes  of  “ Anecdotes 
of  diftinguifhed  Perfons,”  extracted  from  curious  books, 
to  which  he  added  a fupplement,  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  “ Biographiana.”  Europ.  Mag. 

SEWARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Surgooja ; 22  miles  E.  of  Surgooja. 

SEWEE,  a country  of  Afia,  between  Perfia  and  Hin- 
dooftan, on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Indus. 

Sewee  Bay,  or  Bull’s  Harbour,  a bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina.  N.  lat.  3 2°  58'. 

SEWEESTAN,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  between 
Sewee  and  the  Indus,  about  no  miles  long  and  50  broad. 

SEWEL,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  any  thing  that  is 
fet  or  hung  up,  to  keep  a deer  out  of  any  place. 

Sewel- Goronde,  a name  given  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
to  a fpecies  of  cinnamon,  which,  when  chewed,  is  of  a 


mucilaginous  nature,  like  the  caffia : this  dries  well,  and  is 
very  firm  and  hard,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a very  fine 
cinnamon  5 but  it  has  very  little  tafte,  and  a difagreeable 
fmell.  The  natives  take  advantage  of  the  handfome  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  of  cinnamon,  and  are  very  apt  to  mix 
it  with  the  good  kind,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  buyer. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409. 

SEWER,  formed  from  the  French  efcuyer,  efquire , gentle- 
man, or  ij/her,  in  the  Houfehold,  an  officer  who  comes  in  before 
the  meat  of  a king,  or  nobleman,  to  place  and  range  it  on 
the  table.  Of  thefe  officers  there  are  four  in  the  king’s 
houfehold,  and  eight,  called  fewers  of  the  great  chamber. 

Sewers,  in  Building,  are  fhores,  conduits,  or  conveyances, 
for  the  fuillage  and  filth  of  a houfe. 

Sewers,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk. 

Sewers,  Comm'ffwn  of.  See  Commission. 

SEWIN,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Grey. 

SEWL,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  a plough.  It  is 
fometimes  written  fule.  See  Plough. 

SEWNADY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Ruttunpour ; 35  miles  N.  of  Ruttunpour. 

SEWNY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goondwanah  ; 60 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nagpour. 

SEX,  Sexus,  fomething  in  the  body,  which  diftinguifhes 
male  from  female.  See  Generation. 

The  number  of  perfons,  of  the  two  fexes,  are  exceedingly 
well  balanced ; fo  that  every  man  may  have  his  wife,  and 
every  woman  her  hufband. 

Hermaphrodites  have  the  apparent  marks  of  both  fexes. 

It  is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  to  difguife 
the  fex. 

SEXAGENARY,  Sexagenarius,  fomething  relating 
to  the  number  fixty  : more  particularly  a perfon  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fixty  years. 

Some  cafuifts  difpenfe  with  fexagenarians  for  not  fafling  : 
the  Papian  law  prohibits  fexagenarii  from  marriage  ; be- 
caufe  at  that  age  the  blood  and  humours  are  frozen. 

Sexagenary  Arithmetic.  See  Sexagesimal. 

Sexagenary  Tables,  are  tables  of  proportional  parts, 
fhewing  the  produCt  of  two  fexagenaries  that  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied ; or  the  quotient  of  two  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGES1MA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent,  or 
the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday ; fo  called,  as  being  about  the 
fixtieth  day  before  Eafter. 

Sexagefima  is  that  which  follows  Septuagefima,  and  pre- 
cedes Quinquagefima. 

SEXAGESIMAL,  or  Sexagenary  Arithmetic,  a me- 
thod of  computation,  proceeding  by  fixties. 

Such  is  that  ufed  in  the  divifion  of  a degree  into  fixty 
minutes ; of  the  minute,  into  fixty  feconds ; of  the  fecond, 
into  fixty  thirds,  &c.  See  Arithmetic. 

SEXAGESIMALS,  or  Sexagesimal  FraEtions,  are 
fractions,  whofe  denominators  proceed  in  a fexagecjuple 
ratio  ; that  is,  a prime,  or  the  firft  minute  = ; a fecond 

= -jttVv  5 third  = -rrrVjro'* 

Anciently  there  were  no  other  than  fexagefimals  ufed  in 
aftronomical  operations,  and  they  are  ftill  retained  in  many 
cafes ; though  decimal  arithmetic  is  now  much  ufed  in  aftro- 
nomical calculations. 

In  thefe  fractions,  which  fome  alfo  call  aftronomical frac- 
tions, the  denominator  being  always  60,  or  a multiple  of  it, 
is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  numerator  only  written  down  ; 
thus,  40,  59',  32",  50"',  16"",  is  to  be  read,  4 degrees, 
59  minutes,  32  feconds  of  a degree,  or  60th  parts  of  a minute, 
50  thirds,  16  fourths,  & c. 

SEXANGLE,  in  Geometry , a figure  having  fix  fides, 
and  confequently  fix  angles. 

SEXDRAGA, 
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SEXDRAGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weft  Gothland  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Gotheborg. 

SEXES  of  Plants,  in  Vegetable  Phyftology.  See  Fecun- 
dation, and  Fructification. 

SEXT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc  ; 2 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Maurice. 

SEXT  A Pars,  Lat.  a fixth  vocal  part  in  the  motetti 
and  madrigals  of  old  mailers. 

SEXTANS,  Sextant,  a fixth  part  of  certain  things. 

The  Romans  divided  their  as,  which  was  a pound  of 
brafs,  into  twelve  ounces : the  ounce  was  called  uncia,  from 
ununi ; and  two  ounces  fextants,  as  being  the  fixth  part  of 
a pound.  See  As. 

Sextans  was  alfo  a meafure  which  contained  two  ounces 
of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi.  Hence, 

“ Sextantes,  Califte,  duos  infundi  Falerni.” 

Sextans,  the  Sextant,  in  Afronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  made  by  Hevelius  out  of  un- 
formed liars.  In  Hevelius’s  catalogue  it  contains  11,  but 
in  the  Britannic  catalogue  41  liars.  See  Constelllation. 

SEXTANT,  in  Mathematics,  denotes  the  fixth  part  of 
a circle,  or  an  arc  comprehending  fixty  degrees. 

Sextant  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  atlronomical 
inllrument,  made  like  a quadrant ; excepting  that  its  limb 
only  comprehends  fixty  degrees. 

The  ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  quadrant. 

In  the  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Pekin,  there  are 
very  large  and  fine  lextants. 

SEXTARIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  meafure,  containing 
two  cotylae,  or  two  heminas.  See  Cotyla. 

SEXTERY’-Aanr/.r,  are  lands  given  to  a church,  &c. 
for  maintenance  of  the  fexton. 

SEXTILE,  Sextilis,  the  pofition  or  afped  of  two 
planets,  when  at  fixty  degrees  dillance  ; or  at  the  diltance 
of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*). 
See  Aspect. 

SEXTILIS,  in  Chronology.  See  August. 

SEXTON,  a church-officer,  thus  called  by  corruption  of 
the  Latin  facrifa,  or  Saxon  fegerfane,  which  denotes  the 
fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  vefiels,  veftments, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  church  ; and  to  attend  the  miniller, 
churchwarden,  &c.  at  church.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
miniller  or  others,  and  receives  his  falary  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  each  parifh. 

Sextons,  as  well  as  parifh  clerks,  are  regarded  by  the 
common  law  as  perfons  who  have  freehold  in  their  offices ; 
and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  punifhed,  yet  they  can- 
not be  deprived,  by  eeclefiaftical  cenfures. 

The  office  of  fexton  in  the  pope' s chapel,  is  appropriated  to 
the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Auguftine.  He  is  generally 
a bifhop,  though  fometimes  the  pope  only  gives  a biffiopric, 
in  partibus,  to  him  on  whom  he  confers  the  poft.  He  takes 
the  title  of  prefect  of  the  pope's  facrify,  and  has  the  keeping 
the  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver,  the  relics,  & c. 

When  the  pope  fays  mafs,  the  fexton  always  taftes  the 
bread  and  wine  firft.  If  it  be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his 
holinefs,  of  two  wafers,  gives  him  one  t©  eat ; and,  if  in 
public,  the  cardinal,  who  affills  the  pope  in  quality  of  dea- 
con, of  three  wafers,  gives  him  two  to  eat.  When  the  pope 
is  defperately  fick,  he  adminifters  to  him  the  facrament  of 
extreme  undion,  See.  and  enters  the  conclave,  in  quality  of 
firft  conclavift. 

Sexton’s  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
Vermont,  which  runs  into  the  Connedicut,  N.  lat.  430. 
W.  long.  720  25'. 
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SEXTULA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  pharmaceutic  writer* 
to  exprefs  the  fixth  part  of  an  ounce,  that  is,  four  fcruples, 
or  one  drachm  and  one  fcruple. 

SEXTUPLA,  Ital.  Sextuple,  Fr.  and  Eng.  in  Mufic,  im- 
plies a compound  time  of  triplets  mixed  with  binary  time. 
Sextuple  time  is  never  properly  ufed  but  in  the  faraband, 
confifting  of  fix  even  crotchets,  or  quavers,  expreffed  by  J 
or  ’ , where  triplets  are  out  of  the  queftion.  All  other  indi- 
cations of  compound  meafure,  or,  as  formerly  called,  jig 
time,  are  at  prefent  the  following  ; |,  ®,  |,  ”,  l82 ; aU. 
which  meafures  confift  of  triplets. 

Old  authors  mention  five  different  fpecies  of  fextuple  time : 
as, 

Sextuple  of  the  Semibreve,  by  the  French  called  triple  of 
6 for  1,  as  being  denoted  by  thofe  two  numbers  ® ; or  be- 
caufe  here  are  required  fix  femibreves  to  a meafure,  in  lieu  of 
one,  viz.  three  riling,  and  three  falling. 

Sextuple  of  the  Minim,  called  by  the  French  triple  of 
6 for  2,  as  being  denoted  by  ® ; which  Ihew,  that  fix  minims 
are  here  required  to  a meafure,  inftead  of  two. 

Sextuple  of  the  Crotchet,  called  by  the  French  triple  of 
6 for  4,  becaufe  denoted  by  C®,  or  *,  which  Ihew,  that  there 
mult  be  fix  crotchets  to  a meafure,  in  lieu  of  four. 

Sextuple  of  the  Chroma,  by  the  French  called  triple  of 
6 for  8,  as  being  denoted  by  ® ; which  Ihew,  that  fix  quavers 
here  make  the  meafure,  or  femibreve,  inftead  of  eight. 

Sextuple  of  the  Semichroma,  or  triple  of  6 for  16,  fo 
called,  becaufe  denoted  by  f ; which  fhew,  that  fix  quavers 
are  here  required  to  a meafure,  inftead  of  fixteen. 

SEXTUS,  Sixth,  in  the  Canon  Law,  denotes  a collec- 
tion of  decretals,  made  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  ufually  thus 
called  from  the  title,  which  is  “ Liber  Sextus as  if  it 
were  a fixth  book  added  to  the  five  books  of  decretals,  col- 
leded  by  Gregory  IX. 

The  Sextus  is  a colledion  of  papal  conftitutions,  publilhed 
after  the  collections  of  Gregory  IX.  containing  thofe  of  the 
fame  Gregory,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV., 
Clement  IV., Gregory  X.,  Nicholas  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII., 
by  whofe  order  the  compilation  was  made.  The  perfons 
en  ployed  in  making  of  it  were  Will,  de  Mandegot,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Ambrun  ; and  Berenger,  bifhop  of  Beziers  ; and 
Richard  of  Sienna.  See  Canon  Law. 

Sextus,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  philofopher  of  the  llo- 
ical  fed,  was  a native  of  Cheronea,  and  the  nephew  of  Plu- 
tarch. He  is  celebrated  as  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor* 
Lucius  Verus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Sextus,  Empiricus,  in  Medical  Hiflory,  a Roman  phy- 
fician,  of  the  empiric  fed,  who  followed  Heraclides  and  others 
in  the  adoption  of  that  fyftem  which  Serapion  and  Philinus 
begun.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Herodotus,  the 
phyfician,  and  the  preceptor  of  Saturninus.  There  are  two 
works  extant,  with  the  name  of  Sextus  attached  to  them  ; 
but  Le  Clerc  believes,  that  they  are  not  both  the  produdion 
of  this  phyfician,  who  only  compofed  that  which  is  entitled 
“ Sexti  Placiti and  that  the  other  work,  which  contains 
fix  books,  treating  of  the  dodrines  of  Pyrrhonifm,  and  ten 
books  relative  to  all  the  fciences,  was  the  produdion  of 
another  Sextus,  of  Cheronea,  who  was  of  the  Platonic 
fchool,  a nephew  of  Plutarch,  and  preceptor  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hill,  de  la  Med.  p.  ii. 
chap.  8. 

Sextus  Oculi,  in  Anatomy,  £ name  given  by  Fallopius  to 
one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called  by  Albinus,  and  others, 
the  obliquus  oculi  inferior,  and  by  fome,  the  obliquus  oculi 
brevis. 

Sextus  Thoracis , a name  given  by  Fallopius,  and  others, 
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to  a mufcle,  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  tri- 
angularis tterni. 

SEXUAL  System,  in  Botany,  denotes  that  fyftem, 
which  is  founded  on  a difcovery,  that  there  is  in  vegetables, 
as  well  as  in  animals,  a diftin&ion  of  the  fexes ; or  that  plants 
propagate  themfelves  by  means  of  male  and  female  organs, 
either  growing  upon  the  fame  tree,  or  upon  different  trees 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  This  fyltem  is  fuggefted  and  confirmed 
by  the  analogy  obfervable  between  the  eggs  of  animals  and 
the  feeds  of  plants,  both  ferving  equally  to  the  fame  end  ; 
•viz.  that  of  propagating  a fimilar  race  ; and  by  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  that  when  the  feed  of  the  female  plant 
is  not  impregnated  with  the  prolific  powder  of  the  male,  it 
bears  no  fruit ; infomuch  that  as  often  as  the  communication 
between  the  fexual  parts  of  plants  has  been  intercepted,  which 
is  thecaufe  of  their  fecundity,  they  have  always  proved  barren. 
The  authors  of  this  fyftem,  after  exaftly  anatomizing  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant,  afiign  to  each  a name,  founded  on  its  ufe 
and  analogy  to  the  parts  of  an  animal,  Thus,  as  to  the 
male  organs,  the  filaments  are  the  fpermatic  veffels,  the  an- 
therae  the  tefticles,  and  the  duft  of  the  antherae  correfpond 
to  the  fperm  and  feminal  animalcules  ; and  as  to  the  female, 
the  ftigma  is  the  external  part  of  the  female  organ,  which 
receives  the  duft  ; the  ttyle  anfwers  to  the  vagina  ; the  germ 
to  the  ovary  ; and  the  pericarpium,  or  fecundated  ovary, 
to  the  womb.  See  Vegetation. 

The  fexual  fyftem  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, though  their  knowledge  of  it  was  very  imperfeft. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
(lib.  i.)  of  the  country  about  Babylon,  where  palm-trees 
abounded,  that  it  was  a cuftom  with  the  natives,  in  their 
culture  of  thefe  plants,  to  aflift  the  operations  of  nature,  by 
gathering  the  flowers  of  the  male  trees,  and  carrying  them 
to  the  female.  By  this  means  they  fecured  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit ; which  might  elfe,  on  account  of  unfavourable 
feafons,  or  the  want  of  a proper  intermixture  of  the  trees  of 
each  fex,  have  been  precarious,  or  at  leaft  not  to  have  been 
expe&ed  in  equal  quantities.  The  ancients  had  3lfo  fimilar 
notions  concerning  the  fig.  Theophraftus  (Hift.  Plant, 
lib  . iii.  cap.  9.)  obferves,  that  the  charafteriftic  and  univerfal 
difference  among  trees  is  that  of  their  gender,  whether  male 
or  female.  And  Ariftotle  (De  Plantis,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.)  fays, 
that  we  ought  not  to  fancy,  that  the  intermingling  of  fexes 
in  plants  is  the  fame  as  among  animals.  However,  there 
feems  to  have  been  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients as  to  the  manner  in  which  plants  fhould  be  allowed  to 
have  a difference  of  fex.  Some  apprehended  that  the  two 
fexes  exifted  feparately  ; and  others  thought  that  they  were 
united  in  the  fame  individual.  Empedocles  thought,  that 
plants  were  androgynous  or  hermaphroditical,  or  that  they 
were  a compofition  of  both  fexes.  Ariftotle  expreffes  his 
doubt  upon  this  head.  Empedocles  (vide  Arift.  de  Generat. 
Anim.  lib.  i.  e.  23.)  called  plants  oviparous  ; for  the  feed  or 
egg,  according  to  his  account,  is  the  fruit  of  the  generative 
faculty,  one  part  of  which  ferves  to  form  the  plant,  and 
the  other  to  nourifh  the  germ  and  root  ; and  in  animals  of 
different  fexes,  we  fee  that  nature,  when  they  would  pro- 
create, impels  them  to  unite,  and  like  plants  to  become  one  ; 
that  from  this  combination  of  two,  there  may  fpring  up 
another  animal. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  fruits  were  impregnated,  the 
ancients  were  not  ignorant  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  pro- 
lific duft  contained  in  the  flower  of  the  male  ; and  they  re- 
marked, that  the  fruits  of  trees  never  come  to  maturity  till 
they  had  been  cherifhed  with  that  duft.  Upon  this  fubjeft 
Ariftotle  fays  (De  Plant,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.)  that  if  one  {hakes 
the  duft  of  a branch  of  the  male  palm-tree  over  the  female, 


her  fruits  will  quickly  ripen  ; and  that  when  the  wind  flleds 
this  duft  of  the  male  upon  the  female,  her  fruits  ripen  apace, 
juft  as  if  a branch  of  the  male  had  been  fufpended  over 
her.  And  Theophraftus  (Hift.  Plant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  bring  the  male  to  the  female  palm,  in  order 
to  make  her  produce  fruit.  The  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
ceed, fays  he,  is  this : when  the  male  is  in  flower,  they 
feleCt  a branch  abounding  with  that  downy  duft  which  re- 
fides  in  the  flower,  and  {hake  this  over  the  fruit  of  the  fe- 
male. This  operation  prevents  the  fruit  from  becoming 
abortive,  and  brings  it  foon  to  perfeff  maturity.  Pliny  alfo 
informs  us  (Nat.  Hift.  tom.  i.  lib.  xiii.  c.  7.)  that  naturalifts 
admit  the  diftindtion  of  fex,  not  only  in  trees,  but  in  herbs, 
and  in  all  plants.  Yet  this  is  no  where  more  obfervable, 
he  adds,  than  in  palms,  the  females  of  which  never  pro- 
pagate, but  when  they  are  fecundated  by  the  duft  of  the 
male.  He  calls  the  female  palms,  deprived  of  male  affiftance, 
barren  widows.  He  compares  the  conjunction  of  thefe 
plants  to  that  of  animals ; and  fays,  that  to  generate  fruit, 
the  female  needs  only  the  afperfion  of  the  duft  or  down  of 
the  flowers  of  the  male. 

Zaluzianlki  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  mo- 
derns who  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  the  male, 
the  female,  and  the  hermaphroditical  plants.  About  a 
hundred  years  after  him,  fir  Thomas  Millington,  and  Dr. 
Grew,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  impregnating  duft  of  the  ft.amina.  Grew’s 
Anatomy  of  Plants,  publifhed  in  1682. 

Camerarius,  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  obferved, 
that  upon  plucking  off  the  ftamina  of  fome  male  plants, 
the  buds  that  ought  to  have  produced  fruit  came  not  to 
maturity.  Malpighi,  Geoffroy,  and  Vaillant,  have  alfo 
carefully  confidered  the  fecundating  duft  ; the  latter  of  whom 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  eye-witnefs  of  this  fecret  of 
nature,  the  admirable  operation  that  paffes  in  the  flowers  of 
plants,  between  the  organs  of  different  fexes.  Many  authors 
afterwards  applied  themfelves  to  improve  this  fyftem  ; the 
principal  of  whom  were  Morland,  Logan,  Van  Royen, 
Bradley,  Ludwig,  Blair,  Wolfius,  &c.  But  Linnaeus  had 
the  honour  of  applying  this  fyftem  to  praCtice,  by  reducing 
all  trees  and  plants  to  particular  claffes,  dillinguiftied  by  the 
number  of  their  ftamina,  or  male  organs.  See  Dutens’  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Difcoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns, 
1769,  chap.  vii.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii.  art.  25. 

The  fexual  hypothefis,  on  its  firft  appearance,  was  re- 
ceived with  all  that  caution  which  becomes  an  enlightened 
age  ; and  nature  was  traced  experimentally  through  all  her 
variations,  before  it  was  univerfally  affented  to.  Tourne- 
fort  refufed  to  give  it  a place  in  his  fyftem  ; and  Pontedera, 
though  he  had  carefully  examined  it,  treated  it  as  chimerical. 
The  learned  Dr.  Alfton,  profeff'or  of  botany  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  violently  oppofed  it ; but  the  proofs  which 
Linnaeushas  given  amongft  the  aphorifms  of  his  “ Fundamenta 
Botanica,”  and  farther  illuftrated  in  his  “ Philofophia  Bota- 
nica,”  are  fo  clear,  that  the  mind  does  not  hefitate  a moment  in 
pronouncing  animal  and  vegetable  conception  to  be  the  fame; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  animals  fruition  is  voluntary, 
but  in  vegetables  necefiary  and  mechanical.  The  impregna- 
tion of  the  female  palm  by  the  farina  of  the  male,  related  by 
Mvlius,  in  hi?  letter  to  Dr.  Watfon  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvii. 
art.  25. ) eftablifhes  the  fact  attefted  by  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  palm-tree  ; and  as  the  fructification  in  other 
vegetables,  though  it  may  differ  in  particular  circumftances, 
has  neverthelefs  a general  conformity  to  that  of  the  palm-tree, 
with  refpeft  to  the  parts  fuppofed  to  be  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, which  are  difcoverable  either  on  the  fame  or  in  a 
feparate  flower,  we  may,  from  this  fingle  experiment,  deduce 
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an  argument  by  analogy  for  the  confirmation  of  the  whole 
fexual  hypothefis.  Befides,  a very  Hriking  proof  of  the 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals  may  be  drawn  from 
obfervations  made  in  their  infant  Hates,  at  which  early  pe- 
riod they  feem  nouriihed  and  proteSled  in  a iimilar  manner. 
Thofe  who  defire  farther  fatisfaSlion,  may  fee  the  feveral 
demonftrations  collected,  and  methodically  connected,  in 
the  “ Sponfalia  Plantarum”  of  J.  Guffavus  Walhbom, 
publifhcd  in  the  “ Amoenitates  Academics, ” at  Leyden,  in 
1749.  See  Botany,  Classification,  Fructification, 
Plants,  and  Vegetation. 

SEXUALISTiE,  among  Botanical  Authors.  See  Bo- 
tany, Fructification,  and  Sexual  Syjlem. 

SEXUNX,  in  Pharmacy,  the  weight  ot  fix  ounces*  or  hall 
a pound  troy. 

SEYBO,  or  Seyvo,  in  Geography,  a fettlement  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Hifpaniola ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

SEYBORSDORF,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Liebffat. 

SEYCHELLES,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  N.E.  of 
Madagafcar ; high  and  mountainous,  andeftimated  at  72  miles 
in  circumference.  The  foil  appears  to  be  rich  and  good,  and 
the  ifland  is  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  would  ferve 
for  malls  and  yards  for  Ihips,  as  they  are  large  and  ftraight : 
among  the  trees  are  great  quantities  of  rofe-wood,  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Wild  goats,  land-tortoifes,  and  Guinea-fowl,  are 
found  in  plenty  ; and  in  the  harbour  abundance  of  good  fifli. 
The  harbour  is  well  flickered  from  the  fouth-eail  wind. 
When  the  winds  are  from  the  north  and  north-weft,  it  is 
rather  an  open  road,  but  the  ground  feems  to  hold  well. 
The  tide  riles  about  fix  feet,  and  fets  about  S.S.W.  High 
water  full  and  change,  thirty  minutes  pall  five.  S.  lat. 
40  34'.  E.  long.  550  35'. 

SEYDA>  or  Sedau,  a town  of  Saxony  ; 10  miles  E.  ol 
Wittemberg.  N.  lat.  510  55'.  E.  long.  120  59'. 

SEYDE.  See  Saide. 

SEYDEWITZ,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the 
Elbe,  near  Pirna,  in  the  marggravate  of  Meiflen. 

SEYER.  See  Pulo  Seyer. 

Seyer  Oe,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat, 
about  eight  miles  long,  and  hardly  one  broad ; about  live 
miles  from  the  coall  of  Zealand.  N.  lat.  550  53'.  E.  long. 
ii°  ii'. 

SEYFFERSDORF,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Grotkau  ; 3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Grotkau. 

SEYFORTESVOLT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ermeland  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Heillberg. 

SEYGAR,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  nutmeg. 

SEYGERSWALD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  province  of  Oberland;  4 miles  N.E.  of  Salfeldt. 

SEYLONE,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in  Oude,  feated  on 
a river  which  runs  into  the  Goomty  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of 
Barelly. 

SEYMAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  150  20f. 
E.  long.  570  30'. 

SEYMOUR,  Edward,  in  Biography,  brother  of  lady 
Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  (lee  his  article),  and 
uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  was  created  vifcount  Beauchamp,  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  duke  of  Somerfet.  On  the  acceffion  of 
his  nephew  to  the  throne  he  became  his  guardian,  and  pro- 
testor of  the  kingdom.  Not  thinking  that  the  vote  of  the 
executors  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a fufficient  foundation  for 
the  high  authority  which  he  partly  affumed  by  the  influence 
which  his  relationlhip  to  the  king  gave  him,  he  procured  a 
patent  from  Edward,  by  which  he  overfet  the  meaning  and 


intent  of  the  late  king’s  will.  In  this  patent  he  named  him- 
felf  proteftor,  with  full  regal  power,  and  appointed  a council 
entirely  of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  thought  he  could  trull. 
The  proteSlor  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  reformation, 
and  confulted  Cranmer  on  the  bell  means  of  promoting  the 
objeSt  he  had  at  heart.  He  appointed  a general  vifitation  to 
be  made  in  all  the  diocefes  in  England,  the  vifitors  confilling 
of  a certain  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  they  had 
their  different  circuits  affigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of 
their  inltruStions  was,  befides  correSting  the  immoralities 
and  irregularities  of  the  clergy,  to  abolifti,  but  with  a very 
lenient  hand,  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  to  bring  difcipline  and 
worffiip  fomewhat  nearer  the  praSlice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  Somerfet  made  war  upon  Scotland,  and  upon  his 
return  in  Nov.  1547,  he  called  a parliament,  and  being  elated 
with  the  fucceffes  which  he  obtained  over  the  Scots,  he  pro- 
cured from  the  young  prince  a patent,  appointing  him  to  fit 
on  the  throne,  upon  a llool  at  tho  right  hand  of  the  king, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fame  honours  and  privileges  that  had  ufu- 
ally  been  poffeffed  by  any  prince  of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of 
the  kings  of  England.  In  this  patent  the  king  employed 
his  difpenfing  power,  by  fetting  afide  the  ilatute  of  pre- 
cedency enaSled  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  If,  however, 
the  proteSlor  gave  offence  by  affuming  too  much  Hate,  he  de- 
ferves  high  praife  on  account  of  the  laws  which  were  palled 
during  this  fcffion,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former  Hatute* 
was  much  mitigated,  and  fome  fecurity  given  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  feem  to  make  a part  of  the  conffitu- 
tion.  All  laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of 
treafon  beyond  the  Hatuteof  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.: 
all  crimes  enaSled  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime 
of  felony  ; all  the  former  laws  againH  herefy,  together  with 
the.Hatute  of  the  fix  articles.  None,  in  future,  were  to  be 
accufed  for  words,  but  within  a month  after  they  were  fpoken. 

“ By  thefe  repeals,”  fays  Hume,  “ feveral  of  the  moH  rigor- 
ous laws  that  were  ever  paffed  in  England  were  annulled,  and 
fome  dawn,  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear 
to  the  people.” 

About  this  time,  moH  violent  differences  fubfiffed  between 
the  proteSlor  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  admiral  of 
England.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  was  infatiable : he  was 
befides  arrogant,  affuming,  and  implacable ; and  though 
effeemed  of  fuperior  capacity  to  the  proteSlor,  he  did  not 
poffefs  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people. 
By  his  flattery  and  addrefs,  he  had  fo  far  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  the  queen-dowager,  that  Hie  married  him 
almoH  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  the  king.  The  credit 
of  this  alliance  fupported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  who,  uneafy 
that  the  younger  brother’s  wife  ffiould  have  the  precedency, 
employed  all  the  credit  ffie  had  with  her  hufcand,  firff  to 
create,  and  then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  bro- 
thers. Matters,  at  length,  were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  ad- 
miral was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  executed  by  a war- 
rant, which  was  figned  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  whole 
own  difgrace  was  at  no  great  diffance. 

After  the  duke  of  Somerfet  had  obtained  the  patent,  in- 
veffing  him,  as  it  were,  with  full  regal  authority,  he  thought 
every  one  was  in  duty  bound  to  yield  to  his  fentiments.  Be- 
fides his  general  hauteur,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  fociety,  by  the  attention  with  which  he  evidently 
courted  the  applaufe  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  relief 
of  the  latter  he  had  ereSled  a court  of  requeffs  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  he  interpofed  with  the  judges  in  their  behalf,  a 
circumffance  that  could  not  but  be  deemed  illegal.  Though 
the  proteSlor  had  thus  courted  the  people,  to  the  difpleafure 
and  difguH  of  the  nobles,  whom  Hume  reprefents  as  “ fhe 
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fureft  fupport  of  monarchical  authority,”  the  intereft  which 
he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no  degree  anfwerable  to  his 
expectations.  The  Catholic  party,  who  retained  influence 
with  the  lower  ranks,  as  might  be  expefted,  were  his  de- 
clared enemies,  and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
decry  his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execution  of  his  bro- 
ther bore  an  odious  afpeft : the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  was  reprefented  in  invidious  co- 
lours : the  great  eftate  which  he  had  fuddenly  acquired  at 
the  expence  of  the  church,  and  of  the  crown,  rendered  him 
obnoxious ; and  the  palace  which  he  was  building  in  the 
Strand  ferved,  by  its  magnificence,  and  ftill  more  by  other 
circumftances  attending  it,  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  public.  The  parilh  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three 
biffiops’  houfes,  were  pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnilh  ground 
and  materials  for  this  ftrufture.  Not  content  even  with  this, 
which,  at  that  period,  was  regarded  as  great  facrilege,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  demolilh  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Weft- 
minfter,  and  to  employ  the  ftones  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but 
the  parifhioners  rofe  in  a tumult,  and  chafed  away  the  pro- 
tector’s tradefmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a chapel  in 
St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  with  a cloifter  and  charnel-houfe 
belonging  to  it,  and  thefe  edifices,  together  with  the  church 
called  the  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  were  made  ufe  of  to  raife 
his  palace.  All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somer- 
fet’s  enemies,  who  refolved,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
take  advantage  of  them  to  his  ruin.  A confpiracy  was  foon 
formed  againft  him,  and  he  refigned  his  office,  hoping  that 
with  this  conceffion  his  foes  might  be  fatisfied,  but  he  was 
miftaken,  they  determined  to  purfue  him  even  to  the  fcaf- 
fold.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  fome  of  his 
adherents,  and  articles  of  indiftment  were  exhibited  againft 
him,  of  which  the  chief  was  his  ufurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs.  The  claufe  of  his  patent,  which  invefted  him 
with  ablolute  power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  ob- 
jefted  to  him,  Secaufe,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  “ according  to  the 
fentiments  of  thofe  times,  that  power  was,  in  fome  degree, 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  regal  authority.”  Somerfet  was 
prevailed  upon  to  confefs  on  his  knees,  before  the  council, 
all  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  imputed  thefe  mif- 
demeanors  to  his  own  rafhnefs  and  indifcretion,  not  to  any 
malignity  of  intention.  He  even  fubfcribed  a paper  which 
contained  a full  confeffion  of  his  guilt  ; he  was  accordingly 
fined  two  thoufand  pounds  a-year  in  land,  and  deprived  of 
all  his  offices,  and  here  the  matter  for  the  prefent  ended  ; the 
fine  was  remitted,  and  he  recovered  his  liberty.  After  this, 
he  was  re-admitted  into  the  council,  and  foon  obtained  a 
confiderable  portion  of  popularity,  which  rendered  him  an 
objeft  of  jealoufy  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
planned  his  deftruftion.  Under  pretence  of  an  intended 
infurreftion,  he  had  him  feized,  with  his  friends,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  He  was  now  brought  to  trial  before 
a jury  of  twenty-feven  peers,  fome  of  whom  were  his  avowed 
enemies,  and  was  of  courfe  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Care  was  taken  to  prepoffefs  the  young  king  againft 
his  uncle,  and  left  he  ffiould  relent,  no  accefs  was  allowed  to 
the  duke  of  Somerfet’s  friends,  and  the  prince  was,  by  a 
continued  feries  of  occupations  and  amufements,  kept  from 
reflection.  The  prifoner  was  executed  on  Tower-hill,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  great  body  of  people,  who  entertained 
the  hopes  of  pardon  to  the  lalt.  A vaft  multitude  of  thofe 
friendly  to  him  were  the  witneffes  of  his  death.  Many  of 
them  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which  they 
preferved  as  a precious  relic  ; and  fome  of  them,  when  Nor- 
thumberland, his  great  enemy  and  one  of  his  jurors,  met  with 
a like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  aft  of  his  cruelty,  and 


difplayed  to  him  thefe  fymbols  of  his  crime.  “ Somerfet, 
indeed,”  fays  Hume,  “ though  many  aftions  of  his  life  were 
exceptionable,  feems  in  general  to  have  merited  a better  fate, 
and  the  faults  which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weaknefs, 
not  to  any  bad  intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated 
for  private  than  for  public  life  ; .and  by  his  want  of  penetra- 
tion and  firmnefs,  he  was  ill-fitted  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
thofe  cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  fo  much 
addifted.” 

Somerfet  left  three  daughters,  Anne,  Margaret,  and 
Jane,  who  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  poetical  talents. 
They  compofed  Latin  diftichs  on  the  death  of  Margaret  de 
Valois,  queen  of  France,  which  were  tranflated  into  the 
French,  Greek,  and  Italian  languages,  and  printed  in  Paris 
in  1551.  Anne,  the  eldeft  of  thefe  ladies,  married  firft  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
already  mentioned,  and  afterwards  fir  Edward  Hunton.  The 
other  two  died  fingle.  Jane  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Seymour,  Arabella,  better  known  in  hiftory  by  the 
name  of  the  lady  Arabella,  was  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lennox,  youngeft  brother  of  Henry  Darnley,  hufband 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Her  mother  was  daughter  of  fir 
William  Cavendiffi  of  Chatfworth,  in  Derbylhire.  Her 
affinity  to  the  crown  was  the  caufe  of  her  misfortunes.  Se- 
veral projefts  were  formed  for  placing  her  on  the  Englilh 
throne,  fo  that  ffie  was  kept  under  confinement  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  beginning  of  that  of  James,  a 
confpiracy,  or  rather  a projeft  of  a confpricacy,  was  formed 
to  raife  her  to  the  crown.  She  was  firft  coufin  to  the  king, 
being  the  daughter  of  a younger  brother,  which  (hews  how 
rafh  the  projeft  was,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  real ; becaufe 
James  did  not  afeend  the  throne  of  England  by  the  right  of 
his  father  but  that  of  his  mother,  confequently  Arabella, 
though  of  the  Stuart  family,  ftood  in  a very  remote  degree  of 
relation  to  the  late  queen  Mary,  had  no  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  the  more  fo,  as  James  had  three  children. 
The  authors  of  this  confpiracy  were  lords  Grey,  Cobham,  fir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  others,  who  were  tried,  convifted,  and 
condemned,  but  none  were  executed  at  the  time,  except  a 
brother  of  lord  Cobham,  and  two  priefts.  The  others 
were  remanded  to  the  Tower.  (See  Raleigh).  Ara- 
bella died  in  the  year  1615,  in  prifon,  to  which  place  (he 
had  been  committed  fome  time  before,  for  having  contrafted 
marriage,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  crown,  with  William 
Seymour,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Hume.  Afta 
Regia. 

Seymour’s  Canal , in  Geography,  an  inlet  on  the  S.E. 
coaft  of  Admiralty  Ifland,  extending  from  Point  Hugh, 
about  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  entrance  between  Point 
Hugh  and  Point  Gambier. 

SEYMS,  among  Farriers.  See  Seams. 

SEYNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltrift  of  Digne  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Digne.  The 
place  contains  2557,  and  the  canton  5227  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  307^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

SEYNEY,  a town  of  Lithuania;  38  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Grodno. 

SEYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 40  miles 
N.E.  of  Fyzabad. 

SEYSSEL,  Claude  de,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  and 
political  writer,  who  flouriffied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  which  he 
praftifed  with  great  applaufe  at  Turin.  He  obtained  the 
places  of  mafter  of  requefts  and  counfellor  under  Lewis  XII. 
of  France.  He  attended  in  the  name  of  that  prince  at  the 
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council  of  Lateran,  and  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Marfeilles  in  1510,  and  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Turin  in 
1517.  He  died  in  1520,  leaving  behind  him  a great  number 
of  works,  on  theological,  juridical,  and  hillorical  fubje&s. 
He  alfo  tranflatcd  into  the  French  language  Eufebius’s  Ec- 
clefiaitical  Hiltory,  Thucydides,  Appian,  Diodorus,  Xeno- 
phon, Juttin,  and  Seneca.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  alleged  the  Salic  law  as  influencing  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  France.  His  “ Grand  Monarchic  de  France,” 
publiftied  in  1519,  and  tranflated  by  Sleidan  into  the  Latin 
language,  maintains  that  the  French  conititution  is  a mixed 
monarchy,  and  that  the  king  is  dependent  on  the  parliament. 
In  his  “ Hiitoire  de  Louis  XII.  Pere  du  Peuple,”  he  is 
the  perpetual  panegyritt  of  that  prince,  but  gives  fome 
curious  fafts  refpe&ing  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL,  whofe 
vices  are  expofed  by  way  of  contrail. 

Seyssel,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Belley,  feated  on  the  Rhone,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable, and  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 1 3 miles  N.  of  Belley. 
The  place  contains  2260,  and  the  canton  6032  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  122^  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

SEZ  ANE,  or  Cezane,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Po,  on  the  Dora  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Brian^on. 

SEZANNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Epernay  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Vitry  le  Fran$ais.  The  place 
contains  4149,  and  the  canton  12,203  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  300  kiliometres,  in  27  communes.  N.  lat.  48° 
42'.  E.  long.  30  48'. 

SEZARNIK,  a town  of  Hungary  : 4 miles  W.  of 
Kapfdorf. 

SEZENEVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  ; 16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Glazov. 

SEZULFE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  los  Montes  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Mirandela. 

SEZZA,  a town  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma  ; 35  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Roma. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora, 
the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Capua  ; 29  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Naples.  N.  lat.  4 1 0 19'.  E.  long.  I3°34'. 

SFACCIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania  ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Dulcigno. 

SFACHIA.  See  Sphaciiia. 

SFALASSA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Cape  Sciglio. 

SFASACA,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
Niphon  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Amanguchi. 

SFAX,  or  El  Sfakujfe,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis,  furrounded  with  walls.  The  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  in  oil  and  cloth  is  confiderable  ; 45  miles  S.E. 
of  Cairoan.  N.  lat.  340  49'.  E.  long.  io°  56'. 

SFORZA,  Giacomuzzo,  in  Biography,  named  alfo  At- 
tendolo,  founder  of  the  illullrious  houfe  of  Sforza,  was  born 
in  1369  at  Cotignola,  in  Romagna.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
originally  a peafant,  and,  according  to  a traditionary  report, 
being  one  day  at  work,  he  was  folicited  to  enlift  for  a foldier, 
when  throwing  his  fpade  on  a tree,  he  faid  he  would  enter 
if  the  fpade  did  not  fall  down  again,  which  proving  to  be 
the  cafe,  he  immediately  engaged  in  that  military  life  which 
rendered  him  famous.  He  firll  ferved  under  general  Alberic 
de  Barbiano,  and  had  for  his  comrade  in  arms  the  celebrated 
Braccio.  Thefe,  in  the  early  part  of  their  career,  were  as 
intimate  as  brothers,  but  as  they  advanced  in  the  profefiion, 
jealoufy  intervened,  and  they  became  at  length  fuch  deter- 
mined enemies,  that  when  one  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  a 
prince  or  ftate,  it  was  a fufficient  motive  for  the  other  to 
engage  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Sforza  was  foon  diftinguiffied 


for  his  bravery,  and  for  a difpofition  to  feize  by  force  what- 
ever booty  fell  in  his  way.  Braccio  and  he  perfedfly  agreed 
in  felling  their  fervices  as  dearly  as  poffible,  and  in  confidering 
war  as  a trade  which  was  to  be  kept  up  for  their  benefit. 
From  the  command  of  100  men  he  rofe  to  that  of  7000:  he 
obtained  the  office  of  gonfalonier  to  the  holy  fee,  and  by 
pope  John  XXIII.  he  was  created  count  Cotignola,  an  ho- 
nour that  was  given  by  way  of  payment  of  a fum  of  money 
due  to  him.  He  commanded  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
againft  Alphonfo  of  Aragon,  and  was  made  conltabie  of 
the  kingdom.  In  marching  to  the  relief  of  Aquila,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  paflage  of  the  river  Aterno  or  Pefcara,  in  the 
year  1424.  He  is  reprefented  to  have  been  robuft  in  body, 
and  when  elevated  to  his  higheft  rank,  that  he  prefervedthe 
peafant’s  difregard  of  luxury,  and  franknefs  of  manners. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  firit  duke  of  Milan  of  that  family, 
natural  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1401.  In  1421  he 
was  viceroy  to  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  adopted 
by  queen  Joan  II.  of  Naples,  and  in  1424  he  defeated  the 
troops  of  Braccio  ; but  his  father,  as  we  have  feen,  being 
drowned,  he  could  make  no  advantage  of  his  fuccefs.  Al- 
though an  illegitimate  fon,  Joan  conferred  upon  him  all  his 
father’s  eftates,  and  he  ferved  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Arago- 
nefe  commanders.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  defeated  a fleet  of  the  Venetians 
in  the  Po,  in  1431.  After  the  deathof  thequeen,  in  1435, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  her  heir,  Rene,  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  places  in  the  Marche  of 
Ancona.  He  even  feized  fome  of  the  pope’s  pofleffions, 
which  brought  on  him  an  excommunication  from  Euge- 
nius  IV.  whom  he  had  formerly  ferved.  He  had  long 
wiffied  to  marry  Bianca,  the  natural  daughter  of  Philip-Maria 
Yifconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  in  the  Venetian  fervice 
againft  that  prince,  he  gained  fuch  advantages  as  induced 
Philip,  who  had  often  deceived  him,  to  enter  into  a treaty 
in  1441,  by  which  he  made  peace  with  the  Venetians,  and 
gave  his  daughter  to  Sforza,  with  Cremona  and  its  territory 
for  her  portion. 

The  father  and  fon-in-law  did  not  long  continue  united, 
and  Sforza  commanded,  as  general,  the  troops  of  the  pope, 
Venetians,  and  Florentines,  in  a war  againft  Philip.  He  was, 
however,  at  length,  induced  to  go  over  to  the  party  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  who,  in  1447,  died  without  legitimate 
ifiue.  Sforza  was  now  ambitious  of  lucceeding  him,  and 
took  a commiffion,  as  general  of  the  troops  of  Milan,  againft 
the  Venetians.  But  he  foon  made  a treaty  with  the  latter, 
and  then  led  an  allied  army  to  the  gates  of  Milan,  to  which 
he  laid  fiege.  The  diftrefs  of  the  city  occafioned  a popular 
commotion,  the  leaders  of  which  propofed  the  electing  of 
Sforza  for  their  duke.  The  majority  concurred  in  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  in  February  1450  he  was  received  with  great  ac- 
clamations in  that  quality.  Sforza  remained  in  pofltfiion  of 
the  duchy,  and  in  1464  made  himfelf  matter  of  Genoa, 
Lewis  XI.  of  France  having  made  over  to  him  all  the  right 
of  France  to  that  city.  Sforza  died  in  1466,  and  tranfmitted 
the  fovereignty  to  his  fon.  He  had  fhewn  himfelf  a brave 
and  fkilful  commander  ; but  with  feveral  traits  of  grandeur 
in  his  chara&er,  he  was  not  a man  of  principle,  and  was 
ready  to  change  fides  as  fuited  his  intereft.  Mod.  Univ. 

Hilt. 

Sforza,  Catherine,  an  heroine  of  the  fame  family, 
the  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
who  was  aflaffinated  in  1476.  She  married  Jerome  Riario, 
lord  of  Forli  and  of  Imola,  which  was  her  own  dowry  ; 
but  ftie  was  left  a widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with 
feveral  children.  In  1500  Forli  was  befieged  by  the  duke 
of  Valentinois,  fon  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  but  {he  defended 
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the  fortrefs  with  the  greateft  bravery,  though  the  befiegers 
threatened  to  put  her  children  to  death,  who  were  in  their 
hands.  At  length  the  place  was  taken,  and  Catherine  lent 
prisoner  to  Rome,  but  file  foon  recovered  her  liberty,  and 
was  married  to  John  de  Medicis,  to  whofe  family  (he  ren- 
dered very  eminent  fervices. 

Sforza,  Isabella,  an  ingenious  lady  of  the  fame  family 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  Her  letters  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1549,  by  Hortenfio  Laudo. 

SFRONDATI,  Francis,  afenatorof  Milan,  andcoun- 
fellor  of  Hate  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  elevated  to  the  car- 
dinallhip.  He  died  in  1550,  aged  56.  A poem  of  his,  on 
the  “ Rape  of  Helen,”  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1559.  His 
fon  Nicholas  became  pope  by  the  name  of  Gregory  XIV  : 
there  was  another  cardinal  of  this  name  and  family,  who 
wrote  feveral  works  again  ft  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.  He  died  in  1696. 

SFUGGITO,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  to  (hun,  avoid,  go  out  at 
the  common  way : as  cadenza  sfuggita,  a difappointed  ca- 
dence. This  happens  when  the  bafe  feems  preparing  for 
a full  clofe  ; iriftead  of  falling  a 5th  or  rifing  a 4th,  it  rifes 
only  one  tone  or  femitone,  or  falls  a 3d  ; or  in  other 
words,  when  all  the  parts  avoid  their  natural  and  expefted 
conclufion. 

SFUMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.of  Chrudim. 

SGIGATA,  Sgzgata,  or  Stora,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Algiers,  anciently  called  Ruficada  ; lituated 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean.  A few  cifterns  are 
the  only  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendour  ; 30  miles  W.  of 
Bona.  N.  lat.  36°  48'.  E.  long.  6°  40'. 

SGIGATCHEE,  or  Shigatchee  Jeung,  a town  of 
Thibet,  lituated  in  a narrow  valley,  on  a ridge  of  rock,  fo  as 
to  .command  the  road  near  the  river  Painom-tchieu  ; 130 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat.  290  5'.  E.  long.  88°  52'. 

SGRAFFIT,  Sgraffiata,  in  Painting.  See  Scratch- 
work. 

SHAAB  al  Tadayn,  in  Geography , a dry  (helf  in  the  Red 
fea,  extending  from  N.E.  by  E.,  deriving  its  name  from 
its  fuppofed  refemblanee  to  two  arms  wide  open  with 
their  hands,  lituated  at  the  end  of  a great  bay,  far  out 
to  fea.  There  is  a fecure  harbour  on  the  fide  towards  the 
land. 

SHAAL  Stone,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Tabular  Spar. 

SHAB,  in  Agriculture , a difeafe  of  Iheep.  See  Scab. 

Shab,  or  Sheb,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
county  of  Nubia  ; 400  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat. 
230  35'.  E.  long.  30°  30'. 

SHABADPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 50 
miles  W.  of  Kairabad. 

SH ABALA,  a name  of  a wonderful  boon-granting  cow, 
often  fpoken  of  in  Hindoo  romance  ; but  more  commonly 
under  the  name  of  Surabhi ; which  fee. 

SHABALEG,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Turkeftan  ; 
70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Toncat. 

SHABAMOUSHWAN  Lake,  a lake  of  Canada; 
210  miles  N.N.W.  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  49°  10'.  W. 
long.  750. 

SHABAT,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Charafm ; 95 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Urgheuz. 

SHABAYAGAN,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
lake  Michigan,  N.  lat.  48°  30'.  W.  long.  86°  45'. 

SHABAZPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  ; 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Corah. 

SHABRAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schir- 
vsn ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Schamachie.r 


SHABUR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
6 miles  S.W.  of  Calbin. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
weft  branch  of  the  Nile,  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Andro- 
polis;  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  20°  47'.  E. 
long.  310. 

SHACK,  in  Ancient  Cujloms,  a liberty  of  winter-paf- 
turage.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  (hack,  i.  e.  a liberty  of  feeding  his  (heep 
at  pleafure,  in  his  tenants’  lands,  during  the  fix  winter 
months. 

In  Norfolk,  Ihack  alfo  extends  to  the  common  for  hogs, 
in  all  men’s  grounds,  from  the  end  of  harveft  till  feed- 
ing-time. Whence  to  go  a (hack,  is  to  feed  at  large. 

Shack,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  to  (hed  as  grain  at 
harveft.  See  Harvesting  Grain. 

Shack,  or  Shach-corn,  a provincial  term  applied  to  the 
wafte  corn  left  in  the  fields  at  harveft  : alfo  the  (lock  turned 
upon  the  ftubble  after  harveft,  and  likewife  to  fuch  grounds 
as  lie  open  to  common  fields.  Pigs  are  the  ftock  ufually 
employed  in  gathering  this,  and  in  fome  parts  flocks  of 
geefe  and  turkies.  Where  pigs  are  clovered  through  the 
fummer,  they  are  finiftied  with  the  (hacks  and  the  acorns  ; 
but  fome  farmers  are  fo  improvident,  as  neither  to  feed 
their  clovers  in  that  advantageous  way,  nor  even  keep  pigs 
enough  to  pick  up  the  wafte  corn,  which  is  fometimes^  ab- 
folutely  fuffered  to  rot  in  the  fields.  Young  pigs  anfwer 
well  in  this  ufe,  as  they  thrive  greatly,  efpecially  when  bred 
upon  the  farm. 

Shack -Fork,  provincially  a wooden  fork  for  (haking 
ftraw  off  the  barn-floor,  made  of  forked  willow,  &c. 

SHACKLEFORD,  in  Geography , a poft-town  of 
America,  in  Virginia;  143  miles  W.S.W.  of  Walhing- 
ton. 

SHACKLES,  in  Ship-Building , the  fmall  ring-bolts 
driven  through  the  ports,  or  fcuttles,  and  through  which 
the  lathings  or  an  iron  hook  paffes  when  the  ports  are 
barred  in.  There  are  alfo  (hackles  put  upon  billow-bolts, 
for  confining  feamen,  &c.  who  have  deferved  corporal 
puniftiment. 

SHACORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Red  fea  ; 63  miles  S.  of  El  Cofeir. 

SHAD,  Alausa,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea-fifh, 
called  alfo  the  mother  of  herrings , and  by  fome  authors  clupea 
and  trijfa,  by  the  ancients  trichis,  or  trichias,  and  the  clupea 
alofa  of  Linmeus.  See  Clupea. 

It  very  much  refembles  the  herring  in  its  general  form, 
but  it  is  flatter  and  broader,  and  grows  to  a cubit  long,  and 
four  inches  broad.  The  head  dopes  down  confiderably 
from  the  back,  which  at  the  beginning  is  very  convex,  and 
rather  (harp  ; the  body  from  thence  grows  gradually  lefs 
towards  the  tail ; the  under  jaw  is  rather  longer  than  the 
upper  ; the  teeth  very  minute  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  placed  very 
near  the  centre,  is  fmall,  and  the  middle  rays  are  the  longed  ; 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  fmall ; the  tail  very  forked  ; 
the  belly  extremely  (harp,  and  ftrongly  ferrated  ; the  back 
is  of  a dulky  blue ; above  the  gills  begins  a line  of  dark 
fpots,  which  mark  the  upper  part  of  the  back  on  each  fide  ; 
the  number  of  thefe  fpots  is  different  in  different  fi(h,  from 
four  to  ten. 

It  is  very  common  in  many  feas,  and  in  fome  of  our  large 
rivers  which  lie  near  the  fea.  They  run  up  thefe  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  then  very  fat ; they  afterwards  become 
lean,  and  then  go  down  to  the  fea  again.  They  ufually 
fwim  in  large  (hoals  together. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Severn  affords  the  (had  in  higher 
perfeftion  than  any  other  river  ; where  it  firft  appears  in 
May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  April,  and  continues 

about 
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about  two  months.  The  (had  at  its  firft  appearance,  efpe- 
cially  near  Gloucefter,  is  efteemed  a very  delicate  fifh,  and 
fells  dearer  than  falmon.  The  London  fifhmongers  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  that  of  the  Thames,  by  the  French  name  of 
aloft.  Whether  they  fpawn  in  the  Severn  or  Wye  is  not 
determined,  as  their  fry  has  not  yet  been  afcertained.  The 
old  fifh  come  from  the  fea  in  full  roe.  The  lifhermen  erro- 
neoufly  imagine  that  the  bleak,  which  appears  in  multitudes 
near  Gloucefter  in  July  and  Auguft,  are  the  fry  of  the 
fhad.  Many  of  thefe  are  taken  in  thofe  months  only,  but 
none  of  the  emaciated  fhad3  are  ever  caught  in  their  return. 
The  Thames  (had  does  not  frequent  that  river  till  the  month 
of  July,  and  is  efteemed  a very  infipid  coarfe  fifh.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  twaite,  a variety  of  the  (had,  makes  its 
appearance  near  Gloucefter,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Severn,  but  held  in  as  great  difrepute  as  the  fhad  of 
the  Thames.  The  true  fhad  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds, 
but  their  general  fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite,  on 
the  contrary,  weighs  from  half  a pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  difFers  from  a fmall 
fhad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  fides  ; if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill,  but  com- 
monly there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under  the  other. 
Pennant. 

No  fhad  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  or  Medway,  except 
from  May  io  to  June  30.  39  Geo.  II.  cap.  21. 

SHADDOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Citrus. 

SHADE,  in  Agriculture,  any  fort  of  proteftion  em- 
ployed for  preventing  the  heat,  cold,  and  rain,  from  affect- 
ing and  injuring  any  kind  of  flock,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  building  or  plantation,  of  the  woody  kind,  &c.  See 
Scree  ^-Plantation,  and  Shelter. 

Shade,  in  Gardening,  any  thing  that  intervenes  to  ob- 
fcure  or  proteft  plants  from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  It 
is  effefted  in  various  ways  by  the  gardener ; as  by  mats, 
covers,  See. 

Shade,  provincially  a fhed  for  fuel,  or  houfe  for  fhelter- 
ing  live-flock,  &c. ; it  alfo  fignifies  to  fhed  as  grain,  as  ufed 
in  fome  places. 

Shade  Mountdin,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  N.E.  of  Lewiilown. 

SHADENDORFF,  a town  of  Auftria  j 4 miles  N.E. 
of  Brugg. 

SHADING  of  Plants,  in  Gardening,  the  art  of  pro- 
tecting plants  of  young  and  tender  growths  in  feed-beds, 
&c.  from  the  fun.  It  is  a neceffary  work  on  many  occafions, 
in  warm,  dry,  funny  weather  in  fpring  and  fummer,  Sec.  in 
pricking  out  various  forts  of  fmall  young  plants  from  feed- 
beds,  into  nurfery-beds,  pots,  Sec.  as  well  as  fmall  cuttings, 
flips,  above-ground  off-fets,  pipings,  Sec.  as  likewife  occa- 
fionally  in  tranfplanting  any  kind  of  more  advanced  plants, 
flowers,  &c.  into  beds,  or  pots,  in  a hot,  dry  feafon  ; and 
fometimes  to  feed-beds  of  particular  forts  of  fmall  or  curi- 
ous feeds,  in  hot  funny  days ; alfo  to  plants  in  hot-beds, 
under  frames  and  glafles,  both  of  young  and  more  advanced 
growths.  It  is  the  moil  commodioufly  and  effectually  per- 
formed by  garden  mats  in  a fort  of  awning  over  the  beds, 
to  plants  in  the  full  ground,  or  to  thofe  in  pots  placed  clofe 
together , or  fometimes  to  feed-beds,  either  in  that  way,  or 
by  being  fpread  on  the  furface  ; in  the  latter  method,  being 
occafionally  watered  over  the  mats : or  fometimes,  in  hot 
dry  weather,  by  fome  loofe  ftraw  litter  ftrewed  over  feed- 
beds,  which  by  fereening  the  furface  from  the  parching  fun, 
and  preferving  the  moifture  in  the  earth,  promotes  a more 
quick,  regular,  and  free  germination  in  the  feed ; and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  the  covering  is  foon  drawn  eff 
lightly  with  a wooden  or  other  rake  To  plants  under 


glafles  in  frames,  See.  the  occafional  (hading  is  effected 
either  by  mats  fpread  thinly  over  the  glaffes,  or  fometimes 
by  a little  loofe,  long  litter,  (haken  lightly  over  them,  juft 
during  the  fierce  heat  of  the  fun.  In  all  cafes  the  (hade 
(hould  not  be  made  too  thick,  fo  as  to  darken  the  plants  too 
much. 

Alfo  in  the  bufinefs  of  occafional  (hading,  it  is  in  general 
only  to  be  continued  in  the  warmed  time  of  funny  days,  ge- 
nerally longer  to  plants,  cuttings,  Sec.  which  have  not  ftruck 
root,  than  thofe  that  are  in  a growing  (late  ; and  in  common 
with  all  plants  in  the  full  ground,  or  others  defigned  for 
placing  in  the  open  air,  where  occafional  (hading  is  necef- 
fary, it  (hould  be  difeontinued  on  evenings,  mornings,  and 
nights,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  full  frelh  air 
at  thefe  times  ; as  alfo  the  tender  forts,  ftriking  or  advanc- 
ing in  growth  under  glaffes,  having  occafional  (hading  when 
the  fun  is  powerful,  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  (hould 
remain  unfhaded  before  and  after  that  time,  that  they  may 
receive  the  neceffary  beneficial  influence  of  light  and  air  in 
a proper  degree.  But  in  plants,  cuttings,  flips,  &c.  that 
have  had  occafional  (hading  till  they  have  ftruck  good  root, 
and  begin  to  advance  a little  in  a renewed  growth,  the 
(hading  (hould  be  moftly  difeontinued  gradually,  efpecially 
for  thofe  in  beds,  pots,  Sec.  in  the  open  ground,  or  others 
defigned  for  tranfplantation,  or  for  placing  in  pots,  in  the 
full  air  for  the  fummer,  according  to  their  kinds : but  in 
fome  fmall  tender  plants  of  (lender  growth,  the  occafional 
(hading  mav  probably  be  neceffary  in  longer  continuation,  as 
till  they  acquire  more  ftrength  ; and  to  plants  remaining  all 
fummer  in  hot-beds,  or  under  frames  and  glafles,  the  con- 
tinuance of  occafional  moderate  (hading  in  hot  funny  days 
will  be  proper  ; but  in  mod  young  plants,  cuttings,  &c. 
pritked  out  or  planted  as  above,  and  defigned  for  the  full 
ground  or  open  air,  not  continued  under  glaffes,  the  having 
the  Benefit  of  occafional  (hade  till  well  ltruck  is  all  they 
require. 

The  forts  of  plants  which  require  this  kind  of  manage- 
ment are  very  numerous ; but  it  is  conftantly  mentioned  in 
their  culture  where  neceffary. 

SHADMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia; 
36  miles  N.N.E.  of  Termed. 

SHADOW,  Shade,  in  Optics,  a certain  fpace  deprived 
of  light,  or  where  the  light  is  weakened  by  the  interpofition 
of  fome  opaque  body  before  the  luminary. 

The  dotlrine  of  (hadows  makes  a confiderable  article  in 
optics,  aftronomy,  and  geography  ; and  is  the  general  found- 
ation of  dialling. 

As  nothing  is  feen  but  by  light,  a mere  (hadow  is  invifi- 
ble : when,  therefore,  we  fay,  we  fee  a (hadow,  we  mean 
partly,  that  we  fee  bodies  placed  in  the  (hadow,  and  illu- 
minated by  light  refle&ed  from  collateral  bodies  j and 
partly,  that  we  fee  the  confines  of  the  light. 

If  the  opaque  body,  that  projects  the  (hadow,  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  the  plane  it  is  projefted  on 
be  horizontal,  the  fhadow  is  called  a right  (hadow.  Such 
are  the  (hadows  of  men,  tree?,  buildings,  mountains,  &c. 
If  the  opaque  body  be  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
(hadow  is  called  a verfed  (hadow  ; as  the  arms  of  a man 
Wretched  out,  Sec. 

Shadows  from  opaque  Bodies,  Laws  of  the  Projection  of. 

I.  Every  opaque  body  projedls  a (hadow  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion with  the  rays  of  light ; that  is,  towards  the  part  oppo- 
fite  to  the  light.  Hence,  as  either  the  luminary  or  the  body 
changes  place,  the  fhadow  likewife  changes  its  place. 

2.  Every  opaque  body  projects  as  many  (hadows,  as  there 
are  luminaries  to  enlighten  it. 

3.  As  the  light  of  the  luminary  is  more  iatenfe,  the  (ba- 
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dow  is  the  deeper.  Hence,  the  intenfity  of  the  fhadow  is 
meafured  by  the  degrees  of  light  that  fpace  is  deprived  of. 
In  reality,  the  fhadow  itfelf  is  not  deeper,  but  it  appears 
fo,  becaufe  the  furrounding  bodies  are  more  intenfely  illu- 
minated. 

4.  If  a luminous  fphere  be  equal  to  an  opaque  one,  which 
it  illumines,  the  fhadow  this  latter  projefts  will  be  a cylin- 
der ; and,  of  confequence,  will  be  propagated  ftill  equal  to 
itfelf,  at  whatever  diftance  it  extends  ; fo  that,  if  it  be  cut 
in  any  place,  the  plane  of  the  fedtion  will  be  a circle  equal 
to  a great  circle  of  the  opaque  fphere. 

5.  If  the  luminous  fphere  be  greater  than  the  opaque  one, 
the  fliadow  will  be  conical.  If,  therefore,  the  fhadow  be 
cut  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  bafe,  the  plane  of  the  fedtion 
will  be  a circle  ; and  that  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  at  a greater 
diftance  from  the  bafe. 

6.  If  the  luminous  fphere  be  lefs  than  the  opaque  one,  the 
fhadow  will  be  a truncated  cone  : confequently  it  grows  ftill 
wider  and  wider ; and  therefore,  if  cut  by  a plane  parallel 
to  its  bafe,  that  plane  will  be  a circle  fo  much  the  greater 
as  it  is  farther  from  the  bafe. 

7.  To  find  the  length  of  the  fhadow,  or  the  axis  of  the 
fhady  cone,  projected  by  a lefs  opaque  fphere,  illumined  by 
a larger ; the  femidiameters  of  the  two,  as  C G and  I M, 
( Plate  XX.  Optics,  Jig.  i.)  and  the  diftances  between  their 
centres  G M,  being  given  : 

Draw  F M parallel  to  C H ; then  will  IM  = CF;  and 
therefore  F G will  be  the  difference  of  the  femidiameters 
G C and  I M.  Confequently,  as  F G,  the  difference  of  the 
femidiameters,  is  to  G M,  the  diftance  of  the  centres ; fo 
is  C F,  or  I M,  the  diameter  of  the  opaque  fphere,  to  M H, 
the  diftance  of  the  vertex  of  the  fhady  cone,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  opaque  fphere.  If  then,  the  ratio  of  P M to  M H 
be  very  fmall,  fo  that  M H and  P H do  not  differ  very  con- 
fiderahly,  H M may  Ije  taken  for  the  axis  of  the  fhadowy 
cone  : otherwife  the  part  P M muft  be  fubtrafted  from  it, 
to  find  which,  feek  the  arc  L K,  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  angle  LMK,  or  M H I,  and  this  angle  is  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  right-angled  triangle  M H I,  the  fides  of 
which,  M I and  M H,  are  known  ; for  this,  fubtradled  from 
a quadrant,  leaves  the  arc  I Q,  which  is  the  meafure  of 
the  angle  IMP.  Since  then,  in  the  triangle  M I P,  which 
is  redlangular  at  P,  befides  the  angle  IMQ,  we  have  the 
fide  I M ; the  fide  M P is  eafily  found  by  plain  trigono- 
metry. 

E.  g.  If  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  be  M I — 1 ; the 
femidiameter  of  the  fun  will  be  = 117  ; and  therefore  G F 
= 1 1 1 ; and  of  confequence  M H = 2 1 7 ; fince  then  M P 
is  found  by  calculation  to  bear  a very  fmall  ratio  to  M H ; 
for  the  angle  M I P = KML,  may  be  taken  equal  to  the 
apparent  femidiameter  of  the  fun,  becaufe  of  the  fun’s 
great  diftance,  and  its  confiderable  magnitude,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  globe  M ; and  therefore,  M P : M I ::  fine  of 
16'  : radius,  i.  e.  ::  217  : 1,  nearly;  and  as  M H is  about 
2x7  times  M I,  P M may  be  negledled,  and  P H may  be 
taken  to  be  2 1 7 femidiameters  of  the  earth.  See  Eclipse 
of  the  Moon . 

Hence,  as  the  ratio  of  the  diftance  of  the  opaque  body, 
from  the  luminous  body  G M,  to  the  length  of  the  fhadow 
M H,  is  conltant ; if  the  diftance  be  diminifhed,  the  length 
of  the  fhadow  muft  be  diminifhed  likewife.  Confequently, 
the  fhadow  continually  decreafes  as  the  opaque  body  ap- 
proaches the  luminary. 

8.  To  find  the  length  of  the  fhadow  projefted  by  an 
opaque  body  T S {Jig.  2.)  ; the  altitude  of  the  luminary, 
e.  gr.  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  viz.  the  angle  S V T, 
and  that  of  the  body,  being  given.  Since,  in  the  redtangled 


triangle  S T V,  which  is  redlangular  at  T,  we  have  given 
the  angle  V,  and  the  fide  T S;  the  length  of  the  fhadow 
T V is  had  by  trigonometry. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  altitude  of  the  fun  370  45',  and  the 
altitude  of  a tower  178  feet ; T V will  be  found  2 to  feet 
nearly. 

9.  The  length  of  the  fhadow  T V,  and  the  height  of  the 
opaque  body  T S,  being  given  ; to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
fun  above  the  horizon. 

Since,  in  the  redlangled  triangle  S T V,  redlangular  at 
T,  the  fides  T V and  T S are  given  ; the  angle  V is  found 
thus : as  the  length  of  the  fhadow  T V,  is  to  the  altitude 
of  the  opaque  body  T S,  fo  is  the  whole  fine  to  the  tangent 
of  the  fun’s  altitude  above  the  horizon.  Thus,  if  T S be 
30  feet,  and  T V 45,  TVS  will  be  found  410  49'. 

10.  If  the  altitude  of  the  luminary,  e.  gr.  the  fun  above 
the  horizon  TVS,  be  450,  the  length  of  the  fhadow  T V 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  opaque  body,  the  triangle  in 
this  cafe  being  ifofceles. 

1 1.  The  length  of  the  fhadows  T Z and  T V of  the  fame 
opaque  body  T S,  in  different  altitudes  of  the  luminary,  are 
as  the  co-tangents  of  thefe  altitudes. 

Hence,  as  the  co-tangent  of  a greater  angle  is  lefs  than 
that  of  a lefs  angle  ; as  the  luminary  rifes  higher,  the  fhadow 
decreafes ; whence  it  is,  that  the  meridian  fhadows  are  longer 
in  winter  than  in  fummer. 

12.  To  meafure  the  altitude  of  any  objedl,  e.  gr.  a tower 
A B {fg.  3.)  by  means  of  its  fhadow  projected  on  an  hori- 
zontal plane. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  fhadow  of  the  tower  C,  fix  a 
ftick,  and  meafure  the  length  of  the  fhadow  A C ; fix  an- 
other flick  in  the  ground  of  a known  altitude  D E,  and 
meafure  the  length  of  the  fhadow  thereof  E F.  Then  as 
E F is  to  A C,  fo  is  D E to  A B.  If,  therefore,  A C be 
45  yards,  E D 5 yards,  and  E F 7 yards ; A B will  be 
324  yards. 

13.  The  right  fhadow  is  to  the  height  of  the  opaque 
body,  as  the  cofine  of  the  height  of  the  luminary  to  the 
fine. 

14.  The  altitude  of  the  luminary  being  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  the  opaque  body  A C {Jig.  4- ) will  be  to  the  verfed 
fhadow  A D,  as  the  right  fhadow  E B to  its  opaque  body 
D B.  Hence,  1.  The  opaque  body  is  to  its  verfed  fhadow, 
as  the  cofine  of  the  altitude  of  the  luminary  to  its  fine ; 
confequently  the  verfed  fhadow  A D is  to  its  opaque  body 
A C,  as  the  fine  of  the  altitude  of  the  luminary  to  its  cofine. 

2.  If  D B = A C ; then  will  D B be  a mean  proportional 
between  E B and  A D ; that  is,  the  length  of  the  opaque 
body  is.  a mean  proportional  between  its  right  fhadow  and 
verfed  fliadow,  under  the  fame  altitude  of  the  luminary. 

3.  When  the  angle  C is  450,  the  fine  and  cofine  are  equal ; 
and,  therefore,  the  verfed  fhadow  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  opaque  body. 

15.  A right  fine  is  to  a verfed  fine  of  the  fame  opaque 
body,  under  the  fame  altitude  of  the  luminary,  in  a dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  cofine  to  the  fine  of  the  altitude  of  the 
luminary. 

Right  and  verfed  fhadows  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  mea- 
furing : as  by  their  means  we  can  commodioufly  enough 
meafure  altitudes,  both  acceffible  and  inacceffible,  and  that 
too  when  the  body  does  not  projedl  any  fhadow.  The 
right  fhadows  we  ufe,  when  the  fhadow  does  not  exceed 
the  altitude ; and  the  verfed  fhadows,  when  the  fhadow  is 
greater  than  the  altitude.  On  this  footing  is  made  an  in- 
ftrument  called  the  quadrat,  or  line  of  Jh adonis ; by  means 
of  which  the  ratios  of  the  right  and  verfed  fhadow  of  any 
objedl,  at  any  altitude,  are  determined.  This  inftrument  is 
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ufaally  added  on  the  face  of  the  quadrat.  Its  defcription 
and  ufe,  fee  under  Quadrat,  and  Altitude. 

Shadows,  The  DoBrine  of,  in  PerfpeBive,  is  the  theory 
and  practice  of  reprefenting  fhadows,  as  proje&ed  from  a 
given  point  at  a finite  difiance,  fuch  as  a candle,  or  as  pro- 
jected from  the  fun,  where  the  diftance,  though  not  infinite, 
is,  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity,  confidered  as  fuch,  in  order 
that  the  rays  may  be  all  parallel ; or  otherwife,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  rays  may  be  fuppofed  as  proceeding  from  all  points 
of  fpace  in  parallel  lines. 

A line  of  fhade  is  the  line  deprived  of  light  by  an  opaque 
point  oppofed  to  the  luminary. 

A plane  of  fhade  is  an  opaque  or  dark  plane,  occafioned 
by  the  privation  of  light  from  the  interpofition  of  a ftraight 
line  oppofed  to  the  luminary  ; and  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
every  plane  of  fhade  will  pafs  through  the  luminary. 

To  find  the  fhadows  upon  the  furfaces  of  bodies  occa- 
fioned by  the  privation  of  the  fun’s  rays. 

Given  the  vanifhing  line  of  a plane,  the  vanifhing  point 
of  the  fun’s  rays,  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  a ray 
on  the  plane,  the  reprefentation  of  a point  in  fpace,  and  the 
reprefentation  of  the  feat  of  the  point  in  the  plane  whofe 
vanifhing  line  is  given ; to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the  fha- 
dow  upon  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

Join  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line  to  the  vanifhing 
point  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  whofe  vanifhing 
line  is  given,  and  you  will  thus  obtain  the  vanifhing  line  of 
another  plane,  in  which  is  the  original  of  the  feat  of  the 
point,  and  the  original  of  the  line  in  projection  ; and  there- 
fore the  interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line  given  of  the  plane 
on  which  the  feat  of  the  line  required  to  be  drawn  and  the 
vanifhing  line  found  is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the/eat  of  the 
line.  Therefore,  draw  a firaight  line  through  the  feat  of 
the  point  given  in  projection  to  the  vanifhing  point  found, 
and  the  line  thus  drawn  will  be  the  whole  reprefentation  of 
the  feat. 

This  propofition  is  evident,  fince  the  vanifhing  line  of 
every  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  whofe  vanifhing  line 
is  given,  will  pafs  through  the  vanifhing  point  of  lines  per- 
pendicular to  that  plane ; and  fince  the  feat  of  the  original 
line,  on  the  original  of  the  plane  given,  is  formed  by  a plane 
palling  through  the  original  line  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane  interfering  therewith  ; therefore  the  vanifhing  line  of 
this  perpendicular  plane  will  pafs  through  the  vanifhing 
point  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  original  of  the  plane 
given  ; but  when  two  points  in  a vanifhing  line  are  given, 
the  whole  of  the  vanifhing  line  is  given,  being  the  firaight 
line  palling  through  thefe  points. 

A general  knowledge  of  the  fhadows  of  lines  upon 
planes  in  any  pofition  ought  firft  to  be  acquired  ; but  as 
the  relation  of  lines  and  planes  to  the  horizon  is  generally 
given,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  find  the  relation  of  thefe  lines 
and  planes  to  one  another;  and  here  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  planes,  the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  fun’s  rays  will  remain  unchangeable,  or  in  the 
fame  pofition  in  refpeCt  of  the  firft  vanifhing  line,  and  will 
be  common  to  all  the  different  planes  ; but  every  different 
plane  will  have  its  own  vanifhing  point  for  the  feat  of  the 
fan’s  rays  in  that  plane,  and  that  vanifhing  point  will 
be  in  the  vanifhing  line  of  that  plane.  As  vertical  and  ho- 
rizontal planes  occur  moft  frequently  in  pra&ice,  thefe  will 
require  particular  attention. 

Given  the  inclination  of  a plane  to  the  plane  of  the 
pifture,  both  being  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane,  and 
the  feat  and  inclination  of  a ftraight  line  in  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ; to  determine  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the 
line  on  the  vertical  plane,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line. 
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Let  the  fcheme,  N°  I.  ( Plate  I.  Shadows,  Jig.  i.)  repre- 
fent  the  vanifhing  plane,  and  N°  2.  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

In  the  vanifhing  plane,  N°  I,  let  vl  be  the  vanifhing 
line,  e the  point  of  fight  or  place  of  the  eye.  A B the  in- 
terfeCtion  of  the  original  vertical  plane,  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  the  pidure  in  the  angle  A g 1.  Let  AD  be  the  feat  of 
the  line,  as  given  in  pofition,  to  the  horizon:  make  the  angle 
D A F equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  line  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon  ; draw  D F perpendicular  to  A D,  and  D B per- 
pendicular to  A B ; produce  D B to  K ; make  B K equal 
to  D F,  and  join  A K,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  line  on  the 
vertical  plane.  Draw  e 1 parallel  to  A B,  and  draw  1 h per- 
pendicular to  v 1 : in  v 1,  make  1 m equal  to  1 e,  and  make 
the  angle  1 m h equal  to  B A K,  and  h will  be  the  vanifh- 
ing point  of  the  feat  of  the  line.  Draw  e v parallel  to 
D A,  and  v i perpendicular  to  v 1 : make  v n,  in  the  vanifh- 
ing line,  equal  to  v e ; make  the  angle  v n i equal  to  the 
angle  D A F,  which  the  original  line  makes  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  Draw  e Q perpendicular  to  v 1,  meeting 
v 1 in  © . 

In  the  plane  of  the  picture  N°  2,  let  V L be  the  vanifh. 
ing  line  anfwering  to  v 1,  N°  I : in  V L make  choice  of  any 
convenient  point,  ©,  for  the  centre  of  the  picture:  make 
0 L equal  to  o 1,  N°  I,  and  © V equal  to  o v,  N°  I : draw 
L H and  V I perpendicular  to  V L,  then  H is  the  vanifh- 
ing  point  of  the  feat  of  the  line,  and  I the  vanifhing  point 
of  the  line  itfelf. 

The  points  H and  I will  be  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  horizontal  planes. 

This  problem  is  the  fame  when  the  feat  and  altitude  of  a 
ray  of  the  fun  are  given,  and  the  inclination  of  a vertical 
plane  to  the  plane  of  the  picture;  to  find  the  vanifhing  point 
of  -a  ray  of  light,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the 
fun’s  rays. 

When  the  fun  is  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  piCfure  with  the 
fpeCtator,  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the  rays,  and 
the  vanifhing  point  of  the  rays,  will  be  below  the  vanifhing 
line  V L ; but  when  on  the  other  fide  of  the  picture,  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  rays  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  their 
feat  will  be  above  V L. 

The  following  problem  unites  that  of  finding  the  vanifh- 
ing points  of  the  feat  of  a line,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of 
the  line  itfelf,  with  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the 
fun’s  rays  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  rays,  as  relating 
to  the  plane  given. 

Given  the  inclination  of  a plane  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture, both  being  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane,  the 
feat  and  inclination  of  a ftraight  line,  and  the  feat  and  in- 
clination of  the  fun’s  rays,  both  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; 
to  determine  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the  line  on  the  ver- 
tical plane,  as  alfo  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fun’s  rays  and 
vanifhing  point  of  the  line  itfelf. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  feat  of  the  line, 
are  both  in  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane,  which  is  a ftraight 
line  perpendicular  to  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  horizon  ; fince 
the  original  of  the  feat  of  a ray,  and  the  original  of  the 
feat  of  the  line,  are  both  in  the  original  plane  : and  if  the 
line  be  parallel  to  the  original  plane,  the  vanifhing  point  of 
the  feat  of  the  line  will  be  in  the  interfeCtion  of  the  vanifh- 
ing  line  of  the  vertical  plane  with  that  of  the  horizon. 

Join  V S,  {fig.  2.)  and  let  it  meet  A B in  s ; draw  b s and 
a S,  cutting  each  other  in  c,  and  b c is  the  fhadow  of  the  line 
required. 

For  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line  that  projects  the 
fhadow  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fun’s  rays,  are  in  the 
3 A vanifhing 
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•vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  (hade  ; and  becaufe  the  plane 
of  fhade  is  fuppofed  to  cut  the  original  plane,  the  interfec- 
tion,  which  is  the  fhadow,  will  be  a line  in  the  original  plane, 
and  therefore  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  will  be  in 
the  vanifhing  line  of  the  original  plane  ; and  as  it  has  been 
{hewn  that  it  is  alfo  in  the  plane  of  fhade,  it  will  therefore 
be  in  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane  of  fhade,  and  the  vanifh- 
ing line  of  the  plane  on  which  the  fhadow  is  thrown. 

This  problem  is  general  for  planes  and  lines  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  but  in  the  following  examples  the  centre  and  diftance 
of  the  pifture  are  fuppofed  to  be  given,  and  the  pofition  of 
the  pifture  is  that  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  primary- 
plane  or  firft  original  plane  : the  objefts  themfelves  are 
folids,  whofe  edges  or  planes  are  fuppofed  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  on  which  they  Hand.  As  oblique  pofi- 
tions  very  feldom  occur  in  practice,  we  fhall  fuppofe  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  original  plane,  on  which  the  objeft  is 
placed,  to  be  given. 

To  find  the  fhadow  of  a prifm  placed  on  the  primary 
plane. 

Let  AB  {Jigs.  3,  4,  and  5.)  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
plane  of  the  bafe,  and  fince  the  pifture  is  fuppofed  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  primary  plane,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane 
of  fhade,  occafioned  by  the  vertical  lines  which  form  the 
concourfe  of  the  fides  of  the  objeft,  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  vanifhing  line  A B.  Let  S s , therefore,  be  the  va- 
nifhing line  of  a plane  of  fhade,  occafioned  by  any  line  of 
concourfe,  S being  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
and  s the  interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of 
{hade,  with  that  of  the  plane  on  which  the  fhadow  is  to  be 
thrown. 

Let  g cl,  b a , m n,  be  the  edges  of  the  folid  ; join  b s and 
a S,  cutting  each  other  in  c;  and  h c is  the  fhadow,  occa- 
fioned by  the  edge  or  line  of  concourfe  b a.  Draw  c B and 
d S,  cutting  each  other  in  e;  or,  if  neceffary,  produce  them 
to  cut  in  e,  and  c e is  the  fhadow,  occafioned  by  the  edge  ad, 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  original  plane  ; alfo  draw  e A 
and  S f,  cutting  each  other  in  ; ; or,  if  neceffary,  produce 
them  to  cut  each  other  in  i,  then  e i will  be  the  fhadow  of 
the  edge  d f.  Laftly,  draw  i s,  which  will  complete  the 
fhadow  of  the  prifm,  as  required. 

Fig.  3.  fhews  the  fhadows  of  the  objeft  when  the  fun 
is  before  the  pifture  ; fig.  4.  fhews  the  fhadow  when  the  fun 
is  behind  the  picture ; and  Jig.  5.  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  pifture. 

To  find  the  fhadow  of  a building  with  a break.  Let  V L 
{Jig-  6-)  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  horizon,  V the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  horizontal  lines,  reprefented  by  a c and  b d, 
that  form  the  end  of  the  building,  alfo  of  ef,  g b,  which 
reprefent  the  horizontal  lines  forming  the  fides  of  the  break. 
Let  the  fun  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pifture, 
or  its  rays  parallel  thereto,  and  let  the  planes  ab  dc  and 
e g h f be  in  fhade,  and  the  plane  e g h f will  throw  a 
fhadow  upon  the  plane  ablk,  and  the  plane  aide  upon 
the  horizon.  As  the  fun’s  rays  are  parallel  to  the  picture, 
they  will  have  no  vanifhing  point,  but  ftill  the  rule  will  hold 
in  this  cafe  alfo.  Through  the  vanifhing  point  L,  draw 
L M perpendicular  to  V L,  ^then  L M is  the  vanifhing  line 
of  the  plane  ablk,  on  which  the  fhadow  is  to  be  thrown  ; 
through  V draw  V M parallel  to  the  fun’s  rays,  or  make 
the  angle  L V M equal  to  the  angle  which  the  fun’s  rays 
make  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus  M is  the  va- 
nifhing point  of  the  fhadow  of  all  lines  vanifhing  in  V, 
upon  the  plane  ablk'.  therefore,  to  find  the  fhadow  of  the 
line  h g,  join  M h,  and  produce  it  to  m ; and  draw  g m paral- 
lel to  MV,  then  m will  be, the  fhadow  of  the  pointy,  and 
hmoihg.  Draw  m n parallel  to  g e,  and  m n will  be  the 


fhadow  of  ge : therefore  h rrtn f will  be  the  whole  fhadow  of 
the  plane  bgef,  upon  the  plane  ablk. 

To  find  the  fhadow  of  the  end  abed  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  : draw  a 0 parallel  to  L V,  and  b 0 parallel  to 
M V ; then  a 0 is  the  fhadow  of  the  vertical  line  A B : join 
0 V,  and  draw  dp  parallel  to  M V,  and  op  is  the  fhadow  of 
b d : join  p L,  and  draw  r q parallel  to  M V,  and  p q will  be 
the  fhadow  of  the  line  dr,  not  feen  : join  s q,  or  draw  it  pa- 
rallel to  L V,  then  aopqs  will  be  the  fhadow  of  the  build- 
ing upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Many  more  examples  of  fhadows  might  be  given,  but  if 
the  principles  here  {hewn  are  underftood,  the  artift  will  not 
be  at  a lofs  to  find  the  fhadow  of  any  right-lined  objeft 
whatever : for  to  find  the  fhadow  of  an  objeft  conftituted  by 
planes,  and  confequently  terminated  by  ftraight  lines,  is  no 
more  than  to  find  the  fhadow  of  thefe  lines.  If  a circle  be 
given,  the  circumference  may  be  divided  by  parallel  lines 
into  parts,  and  the  fhadows  of  the  points  of  divifion  may 
be  found  by  finding  the  fhadows  of  the  intercepted  lines* 
and  drawing  a curve  round  the  extremities. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  fhadows  upon  feveral  planes, 
firfl  find  the  fhadow  in  the  plane  on  which  the  objeft  Hands, 
and  obferve  where  the  fhadow  meets  the  next  plane ; then 
having  the  vanifhing  line  of  this  fecond  plane,  obferve  where 
the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade  cuts  the  vanifhing  line 
of  this  fecond  plane,  then  the  point  of  interfeftion  is  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  on  the  fecond  plane. 

The  principles  fhewn  under  the  article  Projection,  will 
apply  equally  to  the  reprefentation  of  objefts  in  perfpeftive, 
particularly  where  the  planes  which  throw  the  fhadow  inter- 
feft  the  plane  on  which  the  fhadow  is  to  be  thrown  ; for  by 
continuing  the  line  that  throws  the  fhadow,  and  the  inter- 
feftion of  the  plane  to  meet  each  other,  you  have  the  point 
where  the  fhadow  terminates  ; and  therefore,  if  a point  be 
given  in  the  fhadow,  the  direction  of  the  fhadow  will  be 
known.  Thus  in  the  laft  example,  fuppofe  the  line  a 0 ob- 
tained ; and  fince  the  point  0 is  the  beginning  of  the  fhadow 
of  the  line  b d,  produce  ac  and  b d to  meet  in  V : join  oV, 
and  draw  the  ray  of  the  fun  dp,  then  op  is  the  fhadow  of 
bd:  produce  dr  and  a to  meet  in  L,  and  join  pi;  draw 
the  ray  r q from  r,  then  p q is  the  fhadow  of  dr,  not  feen. 

To  find  the  vanifhing  line  of  a pole  upon  feveral  planes. 

Let  ABCDEFGHIK,  {Plate  II.  Shadows,  Jig.  I.) 
be  the  outline  of  a building,  with  a lean-to  or  pent-houfe 
D E N P Q : Vis  the  vanifhing  point  of  all  horizontal  lines, 
in  the  gable  A B L I K of  the  main  houfe,  and  alfo  of  the 
gable  DMQC  of  the  pent-houfe  ; L‘  is  the  vanifhing  point 
of  all  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  parallel  fronts  BFGL  and 
DENM;  and  as  all  vertical  planes  have  vertical  vanifhing 
lines,  V R is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  parallel  gables  A B L I K 
and  CDMQ;  L.U  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  fronts  BFGL 
and  DENM;  ILGHis  the  reprefentation  of  the  roof  of 
the  main  building,  and  QMN  P that  of  che  pent-houfe. 

Produce  L I to  meet  V R,  its  vanifhing  point,  in  S : draw 
S L',  which  will  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  inclined  plane 
L G H I,  for  S and  L are  the  vanifhing  points  of  two  lines 
in  that  plane  : produce  MQ  to  meet  V R in  T,  and  draw 
T L ; then  T L is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  inclined  plane 
M N P Q of  the  roof  of  the  pent-houfe,  becaufe  T and  L 
are  the  vanifhing  points  of  two  lines  in  that  plane. 

Let  W X be  a pole,  refting  upon  the  end  of  the  houfe  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  gable  A B L I K ; and  let  © be  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  fun’s  rays : produce  the  pole  X W 
to  meet  V R in  R,  then  R is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  pole, 
or  of  the  line  that  throws  the  fhadow  : therefore  by  drawing 
© R,  0 R will  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade, 
which  let  cut  V I,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  horizon,  in  Y;  and 
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X,  U,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  vertical  planes  B F G I and 
D E M N of  the  walls,  in  U ; V R,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
gables,  in  R ; S L,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  main  roof,  in  Z ; 
and  T L1,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  pent-houfe,  in  Z1.  We 
are  now  prepared  for  drawing  the  fhadow  of  the  pole  W X 
upon  the  horizontal  plane  and  upon  the  building. 

Produce  A B to  meet  W X in  X,  then  X will  be  the  point 
where  the  pole  refts  upon  the  ground  or  horizontal  plane  : 
draw  X Y,  cutting  D E in  a ; draw  U a , cutting  D M in 
b ; draw  b R,  cutting  M Q in  c ; draw  tZ1,  cutting  P Q in 
d ; draw  U d,  cutting  G I at  I ; and  draw  I Z,  cutting  the 
ridge  IH  at  f;  then  Xabcdef  will  be  the  whole  fhadow 
of  the  pole. 

For,  fince  the  fhadow  firft  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  pole 
or  line  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  fince  the  interfeftion 
of  the  vanifhing  line  of  a plane  on  which  the  fhadow  is  to 
be  thrown,  and  the  interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
plane  of  fhade,  gives  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  fhadow  upon 
that  plane ; now  Y is  the  interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line 
of  the  plane  of  fhade  with  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  horizon  ; 
therefore  Y is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  of  the  line 
W X upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  next  plane  on 
which  the  fhadow  is  thrown  is  D E N M ; now  L U is  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  DEN  M,  and  U is  the  point 
where  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade  cuts  L'  U ; 
therefore  U is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  upon  the 
plane  DEN  M.  The  next  plane  on  which  the  fhadow  is 
projefted  is  the  plane  C D M Q : now  V R is  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  CDMQ,  and  it  interfefts  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  of  fhade  in  R ; therefore  R is  the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  fhadow  upon  the  plane  CDMQ.  The  next 
furface  on  which  the  fhadow  is  projected  is  the  plane, 
M N P Q,  of  the  roof  of  the  pent-houfe  : now  Z 1 is  the 
interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade 
with  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  MNPQ  ; therefore 
Z ’ is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  on  the  plane 
MNPQ.  The  next  furface  on  which  the  fhadow  is  pro- 
jected is  the  plane  B F G I of  the  wall ; but  U has  already- 
been  fhewn  to  be  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow.  The 
plane  of  the  roof  is  the  laft  furface  on  which  the  fhadow 
is  projected  : now  S L is  its  vanifhing  line,  and  it  meets  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade  in  Z,  therefore  Z is  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  upon  the  roof. 

In  carrying  the  fhadow  of  a line  acrofs  feveral  planes,  it 
will  not  be  furprifing  if  fome  little  inaccuracy  takes  place 
from  the  obliquity  of  interfeftions : it  might  be  a great 
chance,  that  when  the  part  of  the  fhadow  d I,  which  falls 
upon  the  plane  B F G L,  is  drawn  from  the  vanifhing  point 
U,  through  the  point  d , that  it  will  meet  the  pole  at  I,  as 
it  ought  to  do.  To  remedy  this,  begin  with  the  fhadow  I d, 
and  proceed  in  the  reverfe  order,  until  it  meets  the  line  WX 
at  X,  which  it  muft  in  principle,  and  will  not  be  liable  to 
▼ary  much  in  praftice. 

The  points  which  direft  the  fhadows  upon  the  feveral 
planes  might  alfo  be  found  by  the  methods  fhewn  in  the 
article  Projection. 

The  following  obfervations  will  be  ufeful  in  the  praftice 
of  fhadows. 

When  a ftraight  line  that  throws  a fhadow  is  parallel  to 
the  pifture,  it  is  then  reprefented  parallel  to  the  original. 
In  this  cafe  it  has  no  vanifhing  point  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line  may  be  faid  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite diftance  : and,  therefore,  inftead  of  the  vanifhing  point 
of  the  line  being  joined  to  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  draw  a ftraight  line  from  the  vanifhing  point  of  the 
fun’s  rays  parallel  to  the  projeftion  of  the  line  which  throws 
the  fhadow,  which  will  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of 


fhade ; and  therefore  the  interfeftion  of  the  vanifhing  line 
of  the  plane  of  fhade  with  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  on 
which  the  fhadow  is  to  be  thrown,  will  give  the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  fhadow  on  that  plane,  after  the  fame  analogy 
as  lines  which  are  inclined  to  the  pifture.  This  cafe  i* 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  parallel  to  the 
pifture : for  here  alfo  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  rays  is  at 
an  infinite  diftance  ; but  as  the  plane  of  fhade  will  ftill  have 
a vanifhing  line,  this  line  will  be  found  by  drawing  a ftraight 
line  through  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line  that  throws  the 
fhadow  parallel  to  the  fun’s  rays,  as  already  fhewn  in  a 
former  example. 

Shadows  projeBed  from  a given  Point  ; as  by  the  Light  of  a 
Candle  or  Lamp. — It  is  evident,  if  the  reprefentation  of  the 
luminous  point  be  given,  and  its  feat  upon  any  plane,  alfo 
the  reprefentation  of  any  point  in  fpace,  and  its  reprefenta- 
tion upon  that  plane,  the  fhadow  of  the  point  will  be  found 
by  drawing  a ftraight  line  from  the  luminous  point  through 
the  point  in  fpace,  and  by  drawing  another  ftraight  line 
from  the  feat  of  the  luminous  point  through  the  feat  of 
the  point  in  fpace ; and  the  interfeftion  of  the  two  lines  thus 
drawn  will  reprefent  the  fhadow  of  the  point  upon  the  plane. 
But  when  the  relation  of  feveral  planes  reprefented  in  a 
pifture,  the  reprefentation  of  the  light  with  its  feat,  and 
the  reprefentation  of  a point  in  fpace  with  its  feat,  are 
given,  to  projeft  the  fhadow  of  the  point  on  the  other  planes, 
other  confiderations  become  neceffary. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  A B C D (fg.  2.)  be  the  infide  of 
a room,  confifting  internally  of  the  vertical  planes,  A H,  E I, 
F K,  G C,  and  of  the  horizontal  planes  AEFGB  and 
DHIKC:  alfo,  let  L be  the  luminous  point,  and  M its 
feat  in  the  plane  AEFGB.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  point  L,  in  refpeft  of  the  other  planes,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  the  interfeftion  of  a line  drawn  through  L,  in  a 
given  pofition  with  one  of  the  planes.  Thus,  if  it  is  known 
that  the  ftraight  line  L a,  parallel  to  the  pifture,  cuts  the 
plane  of  the  wall  B K,  in  the  point  a ; the  pofition  of  the 
point  L to  any  of  the  other  planes  may  be  eafily  deter- 
mined, as  follows. 

Through  a draw  a b parallel  to  the  vanifhing  line  N O, 
of  the  plane  B K,  cutting  B G,  the  interfeftion  of  the 
planes  B K and  A G,  in  b ; through  b draw  b M parallel  to 
P Q,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  floor,  cutting  A E,  the  inter- 
feftion of  the  planes  A G and  A H,  in  c ; alfo  F E,  the  in- 
terfeftion of  the  planes  A G and  E I,  in  d.  Draw  c e pa- 
rallel to  N O,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  A H ; and  df 
parallel  to  R S,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  E I.  Then, 
becaufe  the  interfefting  and  vanifhing  lines  of  any  plane  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  becaufe  a line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  interfefting  line  is  parallel  to  the  pifture  ; therefore  the 
reprefentations  of  all  the  lines,  a b,  be,  or  b d,  c e,  and  ef, 
are  all  parallel  to  the  pifture,  and  in  a plane  palling  through 
the  luminous  point  L. 

Given  the  reprefentation  of  any  ftraight  line  TU,  and 
the  points  V and  W,  where  the  lines  T V and  U W , 
drawn  parallel  to  the  pifture  and  to  each  other,  meet  the 
plane  A G,  whofe  vanifhing  line,  P Q,  is  given,  to  find 
the  vanifhing  point,  X,  of  the  line  T U. 

Draw  W V,  cutting  P Q,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane 
A G,  in  Y ; and  draw  Y X parallel  to  TV  or  U W,  meet- 
ing the  line  U T,  produced  in  X,  the  vanifhing  point  re- 
quired. 

To  make  this  appear,  it  is  evident  that  the  vanifhing  line 
of  a plane  pafiing  through  W and  V,  muft  alfo  pafs 
through  Y ; and  likewife  the  vanifhing  line  of  a plane  paffing 
through  U W,  muft  be  parallel  to  it : wherefore  Y X is 
the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane,  which  paffes  through  U W. 
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Now  let  W Y cut  the  plane  A<tX  in  Z ; and  in  this  ex- 
ample the  vanifhing  line,  Y X,  is  parallel  to  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  E I : therefore  the  planes,  reprefented  by 
E I and  X U W Y,  interfeft  each  other  in  a line  parallel 
to  the  picture ; and,  therefore,  the  reprefentation  of  fuch 
an  interfe&ion  is  parallel  to  X Y,  or  to  R S,  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  E I. 

Given  the  vanifhing  lines,  A B,  CD,  E F,  {Jig.  3.) 
of  three  planes,  G H I K,  LMNO,  and  MNIQR, 
the  common  interfeCtion,  N O,  of  the  planes  GHIK 
and  LMNO;  alfo  the  interfe&ions,  N I and  M N, 
of  the  planes  GHIK  and  LMNO,  with  the  plane 
MNIQR;  the  reprefentation,  a b,  of  a line  in  the  plane 
LMNO;  the  point  of  light,  c ; c d,  a line  parallel  to 
the  pi&ure  ; and  d , the  point  where  it  interfe&s  the  plane 
MNIQR:  to  find  the  fhadow  of  the  line  on  the  plane 
GHIK. 

Firft,  find  the  reprefentation  of  a ray  of  light  parallel  to 
the  picture,  thus:  draw  de  parallel  to  A B,  cutting  MN 
at  e ; draw  e f parallel  to  E F : then  if  a b be  not  parallel 
to  ef,  produce  ba  to  f,  and  join  f c,  which  is  the  ray 
required.  Secondly,  find  the  vanifhing  line  of  a plane  of 
fhade  palling  through  the  line  a h,  and  the  ray  f c,  thus : 
produce  a b to  meet  C D in  D,  which  is  the  vanifliing 
point  of  ah ; through  D draw  D F parallel  to  f c , and 
D F will  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  required.  And, 
laftly,  find  the  lhadow  of  A B upon  the  plane  GHIK, 
thus  : produce  O N and  ab  to  meet  in  g ; from  F,  through 
g,  draw  the  line  F hi',  and  from  the  point  of  light,  c,  draw 
cbh  and  c a i ; then  h i will  be  the  fhadow  of  the  line,  as 
required. 

For  de  being  parallel  to  A B,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
plane  MNIQR,  de  will  be  parallel  to  the  picture  ; and 
fince  ef  is  drawn  parallel  to  E F,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
plane  LMNO,  ef  will  be  parallel  to  the  picture ; and 
becaufe  ba  meets  ef  inf,  f c is  a ray  of  light  parallel  to 
the  picture,  meeting  the  line  ah  ; and  becaufe  C D is  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  LMNO,  and  a h is  in  the 
plane  LMNO,  therefore  the  vanifhing  point  of  a'b  is  in 
C D,  and  confequently  at  D,  where  a h produced  meets 
C D : and  becaufe  D is  the  vanifhing  point  of  a b,  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  plane  of  fhade  will  pafs  through  D 
parallel  to  fc:  but  F is  the  interfeCtion  of  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  of  fhade,  with  the  vanifhing  line  E F of 
the  plane  GHIK,  on  which  the  fhadow  is  projected, 
therefore  F is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  fhadow  on  the 
plane  GHIK;  and  becaufe  g is  the  interfeCtion  of  a b 
with  the  plane  GHIK,  the  fhadow  will  commence  at  g, 
and  confequently  drawing  Y g hi  gives  the  direction  of  the 
fhadow ; and  laftly,  becaufe  e is  the  luminous  point,  the 
rays  cat  and  cbh  will  terminate  the  fhadow. 

As  D would  be  the  vanifhing  point  of  all  lines  parallel 
to  the  original  of  a b in  the  plane  reprefented  by  L M N O ; 
and  as  different  reprefentations  could  not  meet  the  line  e f 
in  the  fame  point,  the  ray  cf  will  have  different  pofi- 
tions,  and  confequently  D F,  which  is  drawn  parallel 
thereto ; and  as  the  point  D is  ftationary,  the  point  F will 
be  variable. 

Given  the  reprefentation  of  three  rectangular  planes, 
forming  a folid  angle,  the  reprefentation  of  a point  of 
light  or  candle,  and  the  feat  of  the  light  on  one  of  the 
planes ; to  find  the  feat  of  the  light  on  the  other  two 
planes. 

Let  the  three  planes  be  A B C D,  A B G F,  A F E D, 
( fg.  4.)  it  is  evident  that  every  two  adjoining  planes  have  three 
edges  parallel  to  each  other,  one  common  to  both,  which  is 
their  line  of  concourfe  ; thefe  edges  will  therefore  vanifh  in 


a point  or  be  parallel  to  each  other,  according  as  the  origi- 
nal planes  are  oblique  or  parallel  to  the  picture  : let  the  ori- 
ginal planes  be  obliquely  fituated ; therefore  produce  the 
Tides  CD,  BA,  GF,  of  the  two  adjoining  planes  A BCD, 
A B G F,  and  they  will  all  meet  in  V,  their  vanifhing  point ; 
alfo  produce  the  fides  D E,  A F,  B G,  of  the  two  ad- 
joining planes  D A F E,  F A B G,  and  they  will  meet  in 
W,  their  vanifhing  point ; likewife  produce  the  fides  C B, 
DA,  E F,  and  they  will  meet  in  X,  their  vanifhing  point. 

Let  L be  a luminous  point,  and  S its  feat  in  the  plane 
A B C D : draw  S X,  cutting  A B in  a ; draw  a W,  and 
draw  L X,  cutting  a W in  S *,  then  S 1 is  the  feat  of  the 
luminous  point  in  the  plane  A B G F : draw  S V,  cutting 
A D in  b ; draw  b W,  and  L V,  cutting  each  other  in  S % 
then  S*  is  the  feat  of  the  luminous  point  in  the  plane 
A D E F. 

Becaufe  the  plane  A B C D reprefents  a reCtangle,  and  V 
is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  one  fide,  and  X that  of  the  other ; 
all  the  lines  drawn  to  X will  reprefent  right  angles  with  the 
lines  which  vanifh  in  V ; therefore  S a and  A B reprefent  a 
right  angle  in  the  plane  A B C D.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a S 
reprefents  a right  angle  in  the  plane  A B G F,  and  fince  the 
planes  ABGF  and  A B C D are  at  right  angles,  the  angle 
S a S'  will  reprefent  a right  angle  ; and  becaufe  a S repre- 
fents a perpendicular  to  A B,  a 8 1 and  S L will  reprefent 
parallel  lines ; and  fince  L S ' and  S a have  the  fame  vanifh- 
ing point  X,  the  original  cf  L S ' is  parallel  to  the  original 
of  S a ; but  S a reprefents  a perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ABGF,  therefore  L S ‘ alfo  reprefents  a perpendicular  to 
the  plane  ABGF;  and  becaufe  the  point  S 1 is  in  the  plane 
ABGF,  S1  is  the  feat  of  the  luminous  point  L,  in  the 
plane  ABGF.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhewn  that 
S2  is  the  feat  of  the  luminous  point  in  the  plane  A D E F. 

Given  the  reprefentation  e d of  a line  perpendicular  to  the 
original  of  the  plane  A B C D,  and  the  vanifhing  point  W 
of  the  line,  and  the  point  d,  where  the  line  meets  the  plane 
A B C D,  a luminous  point  L,  with  its  feat  S,  alfo  upon 
the  plane  A B C D ; to  find  the  fhadow  of  the  line  CD  upon 
the  faid  plane. 

Draw  S d and  Lc  to  meet  each  other- in  e,  then  de  will  be 
the  fhadow  of  the  line  cd,  as  required.  In  the  fame  manner, 
if  fg  reprefent  a line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABGF, 
and  g the  point  where  it  meets  the  plane  ABGF,  g h will 
be  the  fhadow  of  the  line,  by  drawing  L f and  S1^  to  meet 
in  h. 

This  method  is  general  for  any  pofition  of  the  original 
planes,  with  refpeCt  to  the  picture  ; and  this  pofition  of  the 
planes,  in  refpeCt  of  each  other,  is  that  which  moft  fre- 
quently occurs  in  praCtice. 

Let  A B C D [fg.  5.)  be  the  infide  of  a room,  fliewing 
five  fides,  one,  E F G H,  being  parallel  to  the  picture,  and 
the  other  four  perpendicular  to  it ; C 1 is  the  centre  of  the 
picture. 

Let  L be  the  light  of  a candle,  S its  feat  upon  the  floor  ; 
then  to  find  the  feat  of  the  light  on  all  the  other  four  fides. 
Through  S draw  ab  parallel  to  V L',  the  vanifhing  line  of 
the  horizon,  cutting  B F at  a,  and  C G at  b \ draw  a S 1 and 
b S'2  parallel  to  Y Z,  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  two  vertical 
planes ; through  L,  the  point  of  light,  draw  S 1 S ’,  then  S ‘ 
is  the  feat  of  the  light  in  the  plane  A B F E,  and  S2  the 
feat  of  the  light  in  the  plane  CDHG.  Produce  C S to 
meet  BC  in  c ; drawee/  parall4  to  Z Y,  and  join  dC' ; 
draw  S S3  parallel  to  Y Z ; then  S3  is  the  feat  of  the  light 
in  the  plane  A E H D ; let  C S cut  the  line  F G in  e ; draw 
e S4  parallel  to  Z Y,  cutting  L C 1 in  S4,  then  S4  will  be  the 
feat  of  the  light  on  the  plane  E F G H.  Then  to  projeCt  a 
prifm  ftanding  perpendicular  to  any  of  thefe  planes,  fuppofe 
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that  which  Hands  on  tfye  floor.  From  the  feat  S draw  S /, 
meeting  C G in  o ; draw  o r parallel  to  Z Y,  and  draw  the 
ray  List,  and  r will  be  the  lhadow  of  the  point  m ; draw  S h, 
cutting  C'  G in/> ; draw p s parallel  to  Y Z,  and  draw  L n, 
cutting  p s at  s ; then  s is  the  lhadow  of  the  point  n ; alfo 
draw  Sg,  meeting  C G in  q;  draw  qt  parallel  to  Z Y,  and 
draw  L k,  meeting  qt  at  t,  then  t is  the  lhadow  of  the  point  k ; 
join  rs  and  st,  which  complete  the  whole  fhadow  of  the 
prifm  upon  the  floor,  and  on  the  wall. 

The  principle  of  finding  the  fhadows  of  the  prifms  on  the 
other  fides,  is  the  lame,  and  will  be  obvious  to  infpe&ion. 
The  truth  of  the  method  has  already  been  fhewn. 

Shadow,  in  Geography.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
are  divided,  with  refpedt  to  their  fhadows,  into  Afcii,  Am- 
phifcii,  Heterofcii,  and  Perifcii. 

Shadow,  in  Painting , denotes  an  imitation  of  a real  fha- 
dow, effected  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the 
colours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofition  cannot  re- 
ceive any  direCt  rays  from  the  luminary  fuppofed  to  en- 
lighten the  piece.  The  management  of  the  fhadows  and 
lights  makes  what  painters  call  the  clair-obfcure  : the  laws 
of  which  fee  under  the  article  Clair-obscure. 

Shadows,  Genefis  of  Curves  by.  See  Curve. 

Shadows,  Blue.  See  Blueness. 

SHADUAN,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red 
fea.  N.  lat.  270  28'.  E.  long.  330  58'. 

SHAD  WELL,  Thomas,  iu  Biography , a dramatic 
writer,  and  poet-laureat  to  king  William  III.,  was  de- 
lcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordfhire,  and  was  born 
about  the  year  1640,  at  Lauton-hall,  in  Norfolk,  a feat 
belonging  to  his  father,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  hav- 
ing an  ample  fortune  did  not  praCtife,  choofing  rather  to 
ferve  his  country  as  a magiflrate.  He  was  in  the  commilfion 
for  three  counties,  viz.  Middlefex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  diffinguifhed 
ability,  and  the  moft  perfeCt  integrity.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  had  been  a confiderable  fufferer  for  the  royal  caufe, 
fo  that  having  a numerous  family,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  felling  and  fpending  a confiderable  part  of  his 
eftate  to  fupport  it.  In  thefe  circumflances  he  refolved 
to  educate  his  fon  to  his  own  profeffion.  He  was  fent 
for  preparatory  ltudies  to  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and 
was  afterwards  entered  at  the  Temple,  but  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  fome  of  the  wits  of  that  time,  he  deferted  his 
profeffion  and  devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  It  was  not 
long  before  be  became  eminent  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  writer  of  a comedy  en- 
titled “ The  fullen  Lovers,”  or  “ The  Impertinents,”  which 
was  added  in  the  duke  of  York’s  theatre,  and  in  1668  it  was 
printed.  The  fuccefs  of  this  piece  encouraged  the  author 
to  proceed,  and  he  from  this  period  rapidly  brought  out 
plays,  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  till  he  had  reached  the 
number  of  feventeen.  His  model  was  Ben  Jonfon,  whom 
he  imitated  in  drawing  humorous  characters,  rather  from  his 
own  conceptions  than  from  nature ; and  though  his  name 
has  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  much  encomium, 
and  his  works  have  long  fince  difappeared  from  the  ffage, 
yet  fome  of  his  delineations  are  faid  to  difplay  much  real 
humour.  Lord  Rochefter  has  given  him  a refpeddable  place 
among  his  contemporaries  ; he  fays, 

“ None  feem  to  touch  upon  true  comedy, 

But  hafty  Shadwell,  and  flow  Wycherly.” 

As  every  one  in  thofe  days  was  of  neceffity  a party  man, 
Shadwell  ranked  himfelf  among  the  Whigs,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  was  fet  up  as  a rival  to  Dryden.  Hence 
there  grew  a mutual  diflike  between  them,  and  upon  the 


appearance  of  Dryden’s  tragedy,  entitled  the  “ Duke  of 
Guife,”  in  1683,  Shadwell  was  charged  with  having  the 
principal  hand  in  writing  a piece,  entitled  “ Some  Reflexions 
on  the  pretended  Parallel  in  the  Play  called  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  in  a Letter  to  a Friend,”  which  was  printed  the  fame 
year.  Dryden  wrote  a vindication  of  the  Parallel,  and  a 
confiderable  ftorm  was  raifed  both  againft  Shadwell  and  his 
friend  Hunt,  who  affifted  him  in  it,  and  who  on  this  occa- 
fion  was  forced  to  fly  into  Holland.  Dryden,  by  way  of 
revenge  upon  Shadwell,  wrote  the  bittereft  fatire  againft 
him  that  ever  was  penned  ; this  was  the  celebrated  Mac- 
Flecknoe. 

In  1688  Shadwell  was  appointed  to  fucceed  his  rival 
Dryden  in  the  laureatlhip,  an  honour  which  he  did  not  enjoy 
many  years.  He  died  iuddenly  in  the  year  1692,  in  the 
fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  at  Chelfea,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  there.  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  preached  his  funeral 
fermon,  in  which  he  allures  us,  “ that  the  fubjeCt  of  his  dif- 
courfe  was  a man  of  great  honefty  and  integrity,  and  had 
a real  love  of  truth  and  fincerity  ; an  inviolable  fidelity  and 
ttriCtnefs  to  his  word  ; an  unalterable  friendlhip  wherever  he 
profeffed  it ; and  a much  deeper  fenfe  of  religion,  than 
many  others  have  who  pretend  to  it  more  openly.”  The 
titles  of  Shadwell’s  plays  are  given  in  the  Biographia  Dra- 
matica.  An  edition  of  his  works,  confifting  of  thofe  plays 
and  mifcellaneous  poems,  was  printed  in  1720,  in  four  vols. 
8vo.  The  earl  of  Rochefter,  in  fpeaking  of  Shadwell,  fays, 

“ If  he  had  burnt  all  he  had  written,  and  printed  all  he 
fpoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  any 
other  poet.” 

Shadwell,  in  Geography , a parilh  in  the  Tower  divifion 
of  the  hundred  of  Offulfton,  and  county  of  Middlefex,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  about  two  miles  and  a half  E.  by  S.  from 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  It  was  formerly  called  Chadwell,  as 
is  fuppofed  from  a fpring  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  and  con- 
ftituted  a hamlet  in  the  parilh  of  Stepney,  till  feparated 
from  it,  and  made  parochial,  in  1669.  The  extent  of  this 
parilh  is  very  fmall,  being  only  910  yards  in  length,  and 
760  in  breadth,  and  is  wholly  covered  with  houfes,  except  a 
few  acres,  called  Sun  Tavern  fields,  which  are  appropriated 
as  rope-walks.  That  portion  of  it  which  adjoins  the  Thames, 
and  is  called  Lower  Shadwell,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
tradefmen,  and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  (hipping ; 
fuch  as  fhip-chandlers,  bifcuit-bakers,  wholefale  butchers, 
malt-makers,  fail-makers,  anchor-fmiths,  coopers,  &c.  A 
market  which  had  been  formerly  held  at  Shadwell  under 
the  authority  of  a charter  of  king  Charles  II.,  but  which 
was  long  dilufed,  has  been  revived  within  the  lalt  few  years. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  is  a modern  itruCture  of 
brick.  The  living  is  a reCtory  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s.  In  Shakfpeare’s  walk  is  a meeting-houfe  for 
Prelbyterian  diffenters,  opened  only  on  Sunday  evenings, 
when  fermons  are  delivered  by  diffenting  minifters  of  different 
denominations,  for  the  fupport  of  a charity- fchool,  in  which 
50  boys  and  20  girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  Here  are 
alfo  a Calvinift  meeting-houfe,  and  a chapel  for  Welleyan 
Methodills,  who  have  a Sunday-fchool  attended  by  above 
100  children.  A third  charity-fchool,  founded  in  17 12, 
and  partly  endowed  by  queen  Anne,  provides  clothes  and 
education  for  80  boys  and  girls. 

The  Shadwell  water-works,  which  were  eftablilhed  in 
1669,  and  ferved  a diitrict  containing  8000  houfes,  have 
been  lately  difufed  ; the  premifes  having  been  purchafed  by 
the  Eaft  London  Water-works’  company,  by  whom  this 
parilh  and  its  neighbourhood  are  now  fupplied  with  water. 

In  Sun  Tavern  fields  is  a mineral  fpring,  called  the  Shadwell 
Spa,  which  long  fuftained  a high  character  for  its  medicinal 
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qualities,  but  it  has  lately  fallen  into  difrepute.  Barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chinefe  and  Lafcar  failors, 
during  their  ftay  in  England,  have  been  recently  erected 
here,  and  frequently  lodge  upwards  of  a thoufand  perfons. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  Shadwell 
parifh  contains  1694  houfes,  and  9855  inhabitants.  Lyfons’ 
Environs  of  London,  4to.  1 795.  Supplement,  X 8 1 1.  Stow’s 
Hiftory  of  London,  folio. 

SHAD  WICKS,  a town  of  America,  in  North  Caro- 
lina ; 10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hilifborough. 

SHAFEITES,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Mahometanifn , the 
followers  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Edris  al  Shafei,  the  author 
of  the  third  orthodox  feft,  who  were  formerly  fpread  into 
Mawara’lnahr,  and  other  parts  eaftward,  but  are  now 
chiefly  of  Arabia.  Al  Shafei  was  born  either  at  Gaza  or 
Afcalon,  in  Palefline,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  150,  on 
the  fame  day  in  which,  as  fome  fay,  Abu  Hanifa,  the 
founder  of  the  Hanefites,  the  firit  of  the  four  orthodox 
fefts,  died ; and  was  carried  to  Mecca  at  two  years  of  age, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  died  in  204,  in  Egypt, 
whither  he  went  about  five  years  before,  though  Abulfeda 
fays  he  lived  58  years.  This  doftor  was  very  highly 
efteemed  for  his  excellency  in  all  parts  of  learning,  infomuch 
that  his  contemporary,  Ebn  Henbel,  ufed  to  fay  that  he 
was  as  the  fun  to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body. 
Al  Shafei  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firit  who  difcourfed  of 
jurifprudence,  and  methodized  that  fcience  ; and  accord- 
ingly it  was  wittily  faid  of  him,  that  the  relators  of  the 
traditions  of  Mahomet  were  afleep,  till  Al  Shafei  came  and 
awoke  them.  He  was  a great  enemy  to  the  fcholaltic 
divines.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to  divide  the  night 
into  three  parts  ; one  for  ftudy,  another  for  prayer,  and  the 
third  for  fleep.  It  is  alfo  related  of  him,  that  he  never  fo 
much  as  once  fwore  by  God,  either  to  confirm  a truth,  or 
to  affert  a falfehood  ; and  that  being  once  afked  his  opinion, 
he  remained  filent  for  fome  time  ; and  when  the  meaning  of 
his  filence  was  demanded,  he  anfwered,  “ I am  confidering 
firit  whether  it  be  better  to  fpeak  or  to  hold  my  tongue.” 
The  following  faying  is  alfo  recorded  of  him,  “ Whoever 
pretends  to  love  the  world  and  its  creator  at  the  fame  time 
is  a liar.”  Sale’s  Koran,  Int. 

SHAFERS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pennfylvania ; 
48  miles  N.E.  of  Ealton. 

SHAFT,  in  Building.  The  jhaft  of  a column  is  the 
body  of  it  ; thus  called  from  its  draightnefs  ; but  by  ar- 
chitefts  more  frequently  the  fujl.  See  the  dimenfions  under 
Column. 

Shaft  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fpire  of  a church-fteeple ; and 
for  the  lhank  or  tunnel  of  a chimney. 

Shaft,  or  Tunnel-Pit,  is  the  well  through  which  the 
fluff,  excavated  from  a tunnel,  is  drawn  up  to  the  fur- 
face. 

Shaft  of  a Mine , is  the  hollow  entrance  or  paffage  into 
a mine,  funk  or  dug  to  come  at  the  ore. 

In  the  tin-mines,  after  this  is  funk  about  a fathom, 
they  leave  a little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is  called  a 
fhamlle. 

Shafts  are  funk  fome  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  deep  into 
the  earth,  more  or  lefs.  Of  thefe  drafts,  there  is  the  land- 
ing or  working-draft,  where  they  bring  up  the  work  or  ore 
to  the  furface ; but  if  it  be  worked  by  a horfe  engine  or 
whim,  it  is  called  a whim-fhaft  ; and  where  the  water  is 
drawn  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indifferently  named  an  engine- 
fhaft,  or  the  rod-draft.  See  Mine  and  Quarry. 

Shaft,  in  Agriculture,  a name  provincially  applied  to  a 
handle  of  a tool ; as  a fpade,  fork,  & c. 

Shafts  of  Carts  and  Waggons , the  parts  or  poles  be- 


tween which  the  thill-horfes  draw.  The  manner  in  which 
the  fore-horfes  are  attached  to  thefe  fhafts,  when  there  are 
more  than  the  thill-horfes  in  the  teams,  is  a matter  of  great 
confequence  ; as  the  weight  or  prcffure  on  them  is  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  its  nature,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
performed.  See  TuiLL-Horfes  and  Waggon. 

Shaft -Drain,  that  fort  which  is  effected  by  carrying  a 
fort  of  draft  or  pit  down  to  the  porous  ftratum  below,  and 
which  is  in  ufe  where  a fuperficial  defcent  cannot  be  had 
for  the  collefted  waters,  and  an  open  ftratum  lies  beneath 
the  fubfoil,  ready  to  receive  it.  A communication  between 
them  becomes  here  of  high  advantage,  as  the  coll  and  at- 
tention of  raiding  the  water  by  machinery  may  thereby  be 
avoided.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Marflrall  advifes  the 
drainer  to  afcertain  the  lowed  point  of  the  fcite  to  be  im- 
proved ; and  there,  fays  he,  fink  a draft  down,  and  into, 
the  receiving  firatum,.  and  fill  it  up  to  within  a few  feet  of 
the  furface,  with  rough  flones,  the  roots  of  trees,  or  other 
open  materials  ; and,  on  the  top  of  thefe,  form  a filter, 
with  heath  and  gravel,  or  other  fubltances,  that  will  pre- 
vent earthy  matter,  or  water  in  a foul  date,  from  entering 
the  draft : and  to  this  filter  lead  the  collefted  waters.  And 
that  where  the  water  is  collefted  by  the  means  of  covered 
drains,  and  where  the  filter  alfo  has  a covering  placed  over 
it,  the  entire  procefs  will  be  free  from  external  injury ; and 
a work  of  this  kind  may  remain  unimpaired  for  ages.  But 
even  if  the  waters  were  collected  by  open  drains,  and  the 
filter  were  differed  to  remain  in  a date  of  negleft,  until  the 
{haft,  in  procefs  of  time,  fliould  become  defective,  the  re- 
medy would  be  eafy.  Embrace,  fays  he,  a dry  feafon  to 
re-open  the  fliaft,  and  to  cleanfe  it,  and  the  materials  with 
which  it  may  be  filled,  from  their  impurities  ; and  thus 
redore  it,  at  a fmall  expence,  to  its  original  date  of  per- 
fection. It  is  further  dated  alfo,  that  if  the  fcite  of  im- 
provement be  liable  to  any  other  furface-water,  than  what 
falls  on  its  own  area,  fuch  water  ought  to  be  condufted 
away  from  it  fuperficially,  by  cutting  it  off  at  fuch  a height 
as  will  gain  a fufficient  fall.  And  that  where  the  quantity 
of  water,  which  defcends  into  it  fubterraneoufly,  (or  would 
defcend,  if  a free  paffage  were  opened  for  it,)  fliould  be 
found  to  be  too  copious  to  be  readily  difcharged  by  a 
fliaft-drain,  in  the  manner  here  propofed,  proper  efforts 
fliould  be  ufed  to  cut  off  the  fupply,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
mav  be,  by  a perforated  trench  or  otherwife,  at  a fufficient 
height  to  be  able  to  convey  it  away  fuperficially  ; and  with 
a fufficient  fall,  to  prevent  its  entering  the  area  to  be  im- 
proved ; which  will  thus  have  only  its  own  fuperfluous 
waters  to  difcharge  by  the  fliaft.  He  is  defirous  to  clear 
the  way  which  leads  to  this  valuable  improvement,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  there  are  many  indances  in  which  it  might 
be  applied  with  great  profit.  Many  of  the  low,  flat-lying, 
moory  vallies  of  Norfolk,  from  whofe  bafes  fuperficial 
drains  would  be  difficult  to  make,  have  for  their  fubdruc- 
tures,  it  is  probable,  he  fays,  infatiable  depths  of  fand  ; 
and  that,  in  every  didrift  of  the  ifland,  fuch  objefts  as  are 
proper  for  this  praftice  may  be  found. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Earl  of,  in  Biography.  See  Cooper. 

SHAFTSBURY,  or  Shaftesbury,  in  Geography,  a 
borough  and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Upwimborne, 
Shailon  divifion  of  the  county  of  Dorfet,  England,  is 
fituated  at  the  didance  of  28  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dor- 
cheder,  and  101  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  Concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  town  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  While  fome  authors  afcribe  its  foundation  to 
Cicuber,  Lud,  or  Caffibelan,  iuppofed  kings  of  the  Bri- 
tons, many  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Chrifl  ; others 
limit  its  antiquity  to  the  reign  of  Alfred.  This  lad  opinion 
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is  fupported  by  Camden,  upon  the  evidence  of  an  infcrip- 
tion  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmfbury,  which  feems  to 
point  out  Alfred  himfelf  as  the  founder,  and  is  certainly 
much  more  probable  than  thofe  which  relt  on  the  fanciful 
fpeculations  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth.  There  are  circum- 
ftances,  however,  indicating  Roman  habitation  on  the  fcite 
of  Shaftfbury ; and  affuming  this  as  a fadl,  fome  later 
writers  contend  that  the  words  of  the  infcription,  “ Ael- 
fredus  rex  fecit  hanc  urbem,”  are  only  intended  to  denote 
that  Alfred  renewed  or  repaired  this  city.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  its  condition  previous  to  that  monarch’s 
reign,  it  was  then  only  that  it  firft  attained  any  authenti- 
cated degree  of  celebrity,  by  the  foundation  of  a monaltery 
for  nuns  of  the  Benedi&ine  order.  This  convent  was  in- 
dubitably the  work  of  the  great  prince  above-mentioned, 
as  the  charter  of  foundation,  appointing  his  daughter 
Ethelgeda  abbefs,  is  yet  extant.  It  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  became  one  of  the  richeft 
and  bell  endowed  nunneries  in  England,  occupied  a great 
extent  of  ground,  and  poffeffed  a vail  number  of  offices 
and  apartments  within  its  precinfts.  The  abbefs  was  among 
the  number  of  thofe  who  held  a whole  barony  in  capite, 
and  was  in  confequence  liable  to  ferve  in  parliament,  though 
excufed  on  account  of  her  fex.  She  had  writs,  however, 
direfted  to  her,  to  fend  her  quota  of  men  into  the  field, 
according  to  her  knight’s  fees.  On  the  tranflation  of  the 
body  of  Edward  the  Martyr  hither,  from  Wareham,  this 
monaftery  aflumed  the  name  of  that  faint,  which  it  retained 
till  the  difl'olution.  Many  miracles  are  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  at  his  fhrine,  which  was  vifited  by  an  immenfe 
concourfe  of  pilgrims,  among  whom  was  the  illuftrious 
Canute,  who  died  here.  After  the  Conqueft,  this  convent 
was  for  fome  time  negle&ed  ; but  the  patronage  of  fuc- 
ceeding  monarchs  foon  refiored  it  to  celebrity,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  fuch  extenfive  donations  in  land,  that  it  be- 
came proverbial  to  fay,  “ that  if  the  abbot  of  Glaftonbury 
might  marry  the  abbefs  of  Shaftfbury,  their  heir  would 
have  more  land  than  the  king  of  England.”  At  the  dif- 
folution,  the  nuns  amounted  to  fifty-four  in  number,  and 
enjoyed  a revenue  valued  by  Speed  at  1329 /.  ij.  3d.  The 
lait  abbefs  was  Elizabeth  Zouche,  who  had  an  yearly  pen- 
fion  affigned  to  her  of  133/. 

Shaftfbury  is  a very  ancient  borough  by  prefcription, 
being  mentioned  as  fuch  in  Domefday  Book.  It  was  not, 
however,  incorporated  by  regular  charter  till  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  confirmed  all  the  privileges  it  enjoyed 
by  cuftom,  and  veiled  the  government  in  a corporation, 
confiding  of  a mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a bailiff, 
and  common  council-men.  That  charter  has  fince  been 
confirmed  by  kings  James  I.  and  Charles  II.,  with  little 
variation.  Henry  VIII.  made  this  town  the  feat  of  a 
fuffragan  bifhop,  but  it  did  not  retain  its  epifcopal  dignity 
above  a few  years.  Shaftfbury  has  fent  two  members  to 
parliament  fince  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.  They  are 
ele&ed  by  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot,  who  are 
eftimated  at  about  300  in  number,  and  are  returned  by  the 
mayor.  Shaftfbury  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
and  one  annual  fair ; and  according  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  1811,  contains  515  houfes,  and  a population  of 
2159  perfons. 

The  town  of  Shaftfbury  is  molt  pleafantly  fituated,  being 
built  on  a very  lofty  eminence,  which  commands  an  extenfive 
profpedl  over  the  three  adjoining  counties  of  Dorfet,  So- 
merfet,  and  Wilts.  From  the  irregularity  and  narrownefs  of 
moft  of  the  itreets,  and  the  mean  character  of  the  buildings, 
however,  it  prefents  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  more  flourifhing  and  important  than  at 


prefent ; containing,  befides  the  abbey-church,  twelve 
others,  feveral  chantries  and  fraternities,  and  a priory  or 
hofpital  of  St.  John  the  Baptifl.  Of  thefe  public  flrudtures 
only  four  churches  remain,  refpedlively  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  James,  and  St.  Rumbald.  The 
principal  of  them  is  St.  Peter’s,  which  is  a building  of  con- 
fiderable  antiquity,  and  difcovering  much  elegance  in  its 
fymmetrical  proportions  and  ornaments  ; but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  defaced  by  modern  alterations.  Of  the  abbey 
fcarcely  a veftige  is  vifible,  the  whole  having  been  demolifhed 
foon  after  the  diffolution,  except  the  high  embattled  wall, 
fupported  by  buttreifes,  which  formerly  inclofed  the  park, 
and  is  ftill  in  part  {landing  on  the  fide  next  the  town.  The 
other  principal  buildings  of  Shaftfbury  are  the  town-hall,  a 
free-fchool,  two  alms-houfe  tenements,  and  three  meeting- 
houfes,  for  Prefbyterians,  Methodifls,  and  Quakers. 

The  manor  of  Shaftfbury  appears  from  Domefday  Book 
to  have  been  very  anciently  divided  into  two  moieties,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  abbey. 
The  abbey  manor  was  furrendered  in  the  30th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whofe  fucceffor  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Wriothefley,  earl  of  Southampton,  together  with  the  town, 
borough,  fcite,  and  precincls  of  the  monaftery.  From  him 
it  pafledto  fir  Thomas  Arundel,  and  afterwards  to  the  earls 
of  Pembroke,  by  one  of  whom,  Philip,  the  royalty  of  the 
manor,  and  borough  manor,  were  fold  to  Anthony  Afhley 
Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftfbury,  in  whofe  family  they  ftill 
continue. 

Weft  from  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  Caftle  Green, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  that  appellation  from  its 
having  been  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  caftle,  though  hiftory  is 
filent  refpefting  any  fuch  ftrudlure  belonging  to  Shaftfbury. 
On-the  brow  of  this  hill  is  a fmall  mount,  furrounded  by  a 
fhallow  foffe,  which  may  have  belonged  to  it,  but  it  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  a Roman  intrenchment.  Tradition  re- 
ports that  the  old  town  flood  here,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
occupied  fomewhat  different  ground  from  the  fcite  of  the  pre- 
fent buildings.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Shaftfbury  is 
noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv.  by  John  Britton 
and  E.  W.  Brayley,  8vo.  1803.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of 
Dorfetfhire,  fol.  1776,  2d.  edit.  1797.  Hiftory  of  the 
Ancient  Town  of  Shaftfbury,  i2mo.  1808. 

Shaftsbury,  a confiderable  and  flourifhing  poft-town 
of  America,  in  the  county  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  having 
Arlington  on  the  north,  and  Bennington  on  the  fouth,  and 
containing  1973  inhabitants. 

SHAG  Island,  an  ifland  near  the  entrance  into  Chrifl- 
mas  found,  on  the  S.  coafl  of  the  ifland  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ; 
4 milejs  N E.  of  York  Mmlter. 

SHAGGE,  or  Sri ag,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which 
we  call  a water-fowl  common  on  the  northern  coafts,  and 
called  by  Mr.  Ray  corvus  aquaticus  minor , or  the  leffer 
■ cormorant,  being  properly  a bird  of  the  cormorant  kind,  or 
the  pelicanus  graculus  of  Linnaeus. 

It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  duck,  and  weighs 
about  four  pounds ; its  beak  is  flraight  and  flender,  and 
is  not  flattened,  but  roundifh  ; it  is  four  inches  long,  and  is 
hooked  at  the  end  ; its  mouth  opens  very  wide,  and  its  eyes 
are  fmall ; the  head  is  adorned  with  a creil,  two  incnes  long, 
pointing  backward  ; the  whole  plumage  of  the  upner  part 
of  this  bird  is  of  a fine  and  very  fhimng  green,  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  a purphfh-black  ; but  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  head,  and  neck,  wholly  green  ; the  belly  dufky,  and 
the  legs  black.  It  builds  in  trees  as  the  common  cormo- 
rant, fwims  with  the  head  ere<£t,  and  is  very  difficult  to  be 
5 ffiot  $ 
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fljot ; becaufe,  when  it  fees  the  flafh  of  a gun,  it  pops  under 
water,  and  does  not  rife  but  at  a confiderable  diftance. 

SHAGR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pa- 
chalic  of  Aleppo  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Aleppo.  N.  lat.  350  45'. 
E.  long.  36°  25'. 

SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  derived  from  the  Tartar 
fogbre,  a kind  of  grained  leather,  prepared  in  Altrachan, 
chiefly  by  Tartars  and  Armenians,  and  moitly  ufed  in  the 
covers  of  cafes,  books,  & c.  It  is  very  clofe  and  folid,  and 
covered  over  with  little  roundifh  grains,  or  papilla:.  It 
is  brought  from  Conllantinople,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers, 
and  fome  parts  of  Poland. 

There  has  been  a difpute  among  authors,  what  the  animal 
is  from  which  the  lhagreen  is  prepared?  Rauwolf  allures 
us  it  is  the  onager,  which,  according  to  him  and  Bellonius, 
is  a kind  of  wild  afs.  Vide  Ray,  Synopf.  An.  Quad. 
P-63* 

It  is  added,  that  it  is  only  the  hard  part  of  the  Ikin  which 
is  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Or,  it  is  that  part  of  the  Ikin 
that  grows  about  the  rump  : that  of  horfes  is  faid  to  be 
equally  good.  There  are  large  manufactures  of  it  at  Aftra- 
chan,  and  in  all  Perlia.  Borel  fays,  it  is  the  Ikin  of  a fea- 
calf ; others,  of  a kind  of  fifh,  called  by  the  T urks  Jhagrain , 
whofe  Ikin  is  covered  with  grains ; and  thofe  fo  hard,  that 
they  will  rafp  and  polilh  wood. 

There  is  alfo  a fort  of  lhagreen,  which  was  formerly  made 
of  the  fkin  of  the  fquatina  : in  Englilh,  the  monk  or  angel- 
filh,  but  now  of  that  of  the  greater  dog-filh.  Vide  Wil- 
lughby  Ichth.  p.  80. 

Shagreen,  Manner  of  preparing.  The  procefs  for 
making  lhagreen  is  as  follows  : of  horfe-hides  and  afs-hides 
the  hinder  back-piece,  cut  off  immediately  above  the  tail  in 
nearly  a femi-circular  form  about  an  arfhine  and  a half  upon 
the  crupper,  and  rather  lefs  than  an  arlhine  along  the  back, 
is  felefted  as  the  only  part  that  is  ufeful,  and  the  reft  is 
thrown  away.  The  baek  pieces  thus  cut  out  are  laid  in  a 
vat  filled  with  clean  water,  and  left  in  it  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  till  they  are  thoroughly  foaked,  and  the  hair  comes 
freely  off.  Then  the  hides  are  taken  one  by  one  out  of  the 
vat,  fpread  againft  a board  fet  llanting  againft  the  wall,  one 
corner  of  it  reaching  over  the  edge  of  the  board  where  it  is 
fattened  ; and  in  this  pofition  the  hair  is  fcraped  off  with  a 
blunt  fcraper,  urak,  and  with  the  hair  the  upper  pellicle  ; and 
the  cleanfed  Ikin  is  laid  again  in  clean  water  to  foften.  This 
done,  they  take  it  a fecond  time  out,  fpread  one  piece  after 
another  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  fcrape  now  the  flefh- 
fide  with  the  fame  fcraping-iron,  and  the  whole  Ikin  cleaned 
again  on  the  hair-fide  with  great  care,  fo  that  nothing  now 
remains  of  the  foftened  Ikin  but  the  clean  finewy  web  which 
ferves  for  parchment,  confifting  of  thick  fafciculi  of  mellow 
fibres,  refembling  a hog’s  bladder  foftened  in  water.  After 
this  preparation  they  immediately  take  in  hand  certain 
frames,  paeltzi,  eompofed  of  a ftraight  piece  and  a femi- 
circular  bow,  forming  therefore  nearly  the  (hape  of  the 
flcin,  which  is  ftretched  in  it  with  firings  as  even  and  \miform 
as  poflible  ; and  during  this  operation  is  fprinkled  between 
whiles  with  fair  water,  that' no  part  of  it  can  dry  arid  occa- 
fion  an  unequal  extenfion.  In  like  manner  they  finally  wet 
them  when  the  whole  ftock  of  fkins  is  ftretched,  and  carry  all 
the  thoroughly  wetted  fkins  into  the  work-room.  There 
the  frames  are  one  by  one  laid  flat  on  the  floor,  fo  that  the 
flelh-fide  of  the  ftretched  fkins  is  turned  undermoft.  The 
other  fide  is  now  thick  ftrewed  over  with  the  black,  very 
fmooth,  and  hard  feeds  of  a fpecies  of  the  herb  goofe-foot, 
or  the  greater  orach  (chenopodium  album),  which  the 
Tartars  call  alabuta,  and  which  grows  in  great  abundance, 
and  almoft  toman’s  height,  about  the  fouthern  Volga  in  farm- 


yards and  gardens ; and  that  thefe  may  make  a ftrong  im- 
prefiion  on  the  flcin,  a felt  is  fpread  over  them,  and  the  feeds 
trod  in  with  the  feet,  by  which  means  they  are  impreffed 
deeply  into  the  very  yielding  fkins.  Then,  without  fhaking 
off  thefe  feeds,  the  frames  are  carried  again  into  the  open 
air,  and  fet  leaning  againft  a fence  or  a wall  to  dry,  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  fides  covered  with  the  feeds  face  the 
wall  and  cannot  be  (hone  on  by  the  fun.  In  this  lituation 
the  ftretched  fkins  muft  dry  for  feveral  days  fucceffively  in 
the  fun,  till  no  trace  of  moifture  is  perceptible  in  them,  and 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  frames.  Then,  when  the  im- 
p relied  feeds  are  beaten  off  from  the  hair-fide,  it  appears  full 
of  little  pits  and  roughneffes,  and  has  got  that  imprcflion 
which  the  grain  of  the  fhagreen  ought  to  produce  when  the 
true  polifh  has  been  given  to  the  flcin  by  art,  and  the  ley 
now  to  be  mentioned  has  been  ufed  previous  to  the  ftaining. 

The  polifh  is  done  on  a ftretching-bench,  or  a board  on 
treffels,  furnifhed  with  a fmall  iron  hook,  and  covered  with 
fome  thick  felts  or  voiloks  of  fheep’s  wool,  on  which  the 
dried  fhagreen-fkin  may  lie  foft.  This  is  hung  in  the 
middle,  by  a hole  which  has  been  occafioned  by  the  firing 
in  the  ftretching,  to  the  hook,  and  fattened  at  the  end  by  a 
firing  with  a weight  or  a ftone,  by  means  of  which  the  flcin 
is  allowed  to  move  to  and  fro,  but  cannot  eafily  be  fhoved 
out  of  its  proper  fituation.  This  done,  the  polifhing  or 
rafping  is  performed  by  two  feveral  inftruments  ; the  firft  is 
called  by  the  Tartars  tokar,  being  an  iron,  crooked  at  one 
end  like  a hook  and  fharpened.  With  this  the  furface  of  the 
fhagreen  is  fcraped  pretty  fharply,  in  order  to  remove  the 
moit  prominent  rugofities,  which  from  the  horny  hardnefs 
of  the  dried  flcin  is  no  eafy  matter,  and  in  which  great  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  fhave  away  too  deeply  the  impreftions 
of  the  alabuta-feeds,  of  which  there  is  imminent  danger  if 
the  iron  be  kept  too  fharp.  As  the  blade  of  this  iron  is 
very  narrow,  it  will  make  the  fhagreen  rather  uneven,  and 
therefore  after  it,  muft  be  ufed  the  other  fcraper,  or  urak,  by 
which  the  whole  furface  acquires  a perfect  equality,  and 
only  a flight  imprefiion  remains  of  the  feeds,  exa&ly  as  it 
ought  to  be.  After  all  thefe  operations  the  fhagreen  is  laid 
again  in  water,  partly  for  rendering  it  fupple  and  partly  to 
make  the  elevated  grain  appear  ; for  the  feeds  having  caufed 
pits  in  the  furface  of  the  flcin,  the  interftices  of  thefe  pits 
have  loft  their  prominent  fubftance  by  the  polifhing  or 
fhaving,  and  now  the  points  that  were  preffed  down,  having 
loft  nothing  of  their  fubftance,  fpring  up  above  the  fhaved 
places,  and  thus  form  the  grain  of  the  fhagreen.  To  this 
end  the  pieces  of  fhagreen  are  left  to  foften  twice  24  hours 
in  water,  and  are  floated  feveral  times  afterwards  in  a ftrong 
and  hot  ley,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  from  an  alkalefcent 
faline  earth,  fchora,  found  about  Aftrachan.  From  this  ley 
the  fkins  are  bundled  warm  one  on  another,  and  thus  fuffered 
to  lie  fome  hours,  by  which  they  fwell  up  and  are  foftened 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Again,  they  are  left  to  lie 
24  hours  in  a moderately  ftrong  brine  of  common  fait,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  fine  and  white,  and  excellently 
adapted  to  receive  any  agreeable  colour,  which  the  work- 
man haftens  to  give  them  as  foon  as  they  are  come  out  of 
the  pickle.  The  colour  moft  commonly  communicated  to 
the  fine  fhagreen  is  the  fea-green,  as  the  moft  beautiful. 
But  the  expert  fhagreen-makers  have  the  art  of  making  alfo 
black,  red,  blue,  and  even  white  fhagreen. 

For  the  green  dve,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  fine 
copper-filings  and  fal-ammoniac.  As  much  of  the  latter 
is  melted  in  hot  water  as  the  water  will  admit.  With  this 
fal-ammoniac  water  the  fhagreen  fkins,  ftill  moift  from  the 
brine,  are  brufhed  over  on  the  ungrained  flefh-fide,  and  when 
they  are  thoroughly  wetted,  a thick  layer  of  copper-filings 
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h ftrewed  over  them,  the  flcins  doubled  together,  fo  that 
the  ftrewed  fide  lies  inwards,  and  then  each,  being  rolled 
apart  in  a little  felt  or  voilok,  they  lay  all  thefie  rolls  orderly 
on  one  another,  and  prefs  them  equally  by  a confiderable 
and  uniformly  prefling  weight,  under  which  they  muft  lie 
twentv-four  hours.  In  this  time  the  fal-ammoniac  water 
diffolves  enough  of  the  cupreous  particles  for  penetrating 
the  fkin  with  an  agreeable  fea-green  colour ; and  though  it 
be  not  flrong  enough  the  firft  time,  yet  a fecond  layer  of 
copper-dull,  wetted  with  fal-ammoniac  water,  with  which 
the  flcins  muft  lie  again  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  quite 
fufficient  for  ftaining  them  thoroughly  ; when  they  may 
be  properly  cleaned,  fpread  out,  and  dried.  For  giving 
the  blue  colour  to  fhagreen,  they  ufe  only  indigo,  which 
to  this  end  is  not  fo  prepared  as  for  the  filk  and  cotton- 
dyers,  but  entirely  without  bones,  only  by  ftrenuous  fric- 
tion, is  mingled  and  difl'olved  with  the  other  ingredients. 
They  put  about  two  pounds  of  finely  grated  indigo  in  the 
kettle,  pour  cold  water  on  it,  and  ftir  it  till  the  dye  begins 
to  diflolve.  They  next  diffolve  in  it  five  pounds  of  pounded 
alakar,  which  is  a fort  of  barilla,  or  raw  foda-falt,  burnt  by 
the  Armenians  of  Kitzliar,  and  a worfe  kind  by  the  Kal- 
mucks, adding  two  pounds  of  lime  and  one  pound  of  virgin 
honey,  all  thoroughly  ftirred,  and  fet  in  the  fun  for  feveral 
days,  during  which  the  ftirring  is  frequently  repeated.  The 
fhagreen  flcins  which  are  to  be  made  blue  muft  be  put  only 
in  the  natrous  ley,  fchora,  but  not  in  the  brine  made  of 
common  fait.  They  are  again  folded  up  wet,  and  fewed 
clofe  together  round  the  edges,  with  the  flefh-fide  turned 
inwards,  and  the  fhagreened  hair-fide  outwards,  upon  which 
they  are  three  times  dipped  in  fucceffion  in  an  old  ftore-dye 
kettle,  at  every  time  preffing  out  the  fuperfluous  dye  ; laftly, 
they  are  all  brought  into  frefh  dye,  which  muft  not  be 
prefled  out,  and  with  which  the  fkin  is  hung  up  in  the  fhade 
to  dry  ; they  are,  for  the  laft  time,  cleaned,  ornamented  on 
the  edges,  and  reduced  to  order.  For  the  black  fhagreen 
they  employ  nut-galls  and  vitriol  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  fkins,  ftill  moift  with  the  brine,  are  thick  ftrewed  with 
finely  powdered  nut-galls,  folded  together,  and  laid  one  on 
another  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  mean  time  a new  ley 
of  bitter  earth-falts  or  fchora  is  boiled  and  poured  hot  in 
little  troughs  or  trays.  In  this  ley  each  fkin  is  waved  to 
and  fro  feveral  times,  is  again  ftrewed  with  pulverized  nut- 
galls,  and  again  laid  in  heaps  for  fome  time,  that  the  virtue 
of  the  galls  may  thoroughly  penetrate  the  flcins,  which  are 
then  fuffered  to  dry,  and  are  beat  out  to  clear  them  from 
the  galls.  When  'this  is  done,  the  fkin  is  fmeared  on  the 
Ihagreen-fide  with  mutton  fuet,  and  laid  a little  in  the  fun, 
that  it  may  abforb  the  fat.  It  is  the  cuftom,  likewife,  with 
the  fhagreen -makers  to  roll  up  each  fkin  apart,  and  to 
fqueeze  and  prefs  it  again  ft  fome  folid  body,  in  order  to 
promote  the  abforption  of  the  unctuous  particles.  The 
furplus  is  again  fcraped  off  with  a blunt  wooden  fcraper. 
This  being  done,  and  the  fkin  having  lain  a little  while,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  iron-vitriol  is  diffolved  in  water,  with 
which  the  fhagreen  is  rubbed  on  both  fides,  by  which  it 
foon  acquires  a beautiful  black  colour  : and  now  the  edges 
and  other  defective  parts  are  drcfled.  To  obtain  white 
fhagreen,  the  fkin  muft  firft  be  fteeped  in  flrong  alum-water 
on  the  fhagreened  fide.  Having  imbibed  this,  the  fkin  is 
well  rubbed  on  both  fides  with  a pafte  of  wheaten  flour,  and 
left  to  dry  with  it ; then  all  the  pafte  is  wafhed  away  with 
alum-water,  and  the  lkin  fet  to  dry  completely  in  the  fun.  As 
foon  as  the  flcins  are  dry,  they  are  gently  fmeared  over  with 
clean  melted  mucton  fat,  leaving  them  in  the  fun  to  imbibe  it, 
and  are  worked  and  prefl'ed  with  the  hands  to  promote  this 
effedt.  Afterwards  the  flcins  are  fattened  one  by  one  on 
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the  above-mentioned  ftretching-bench,  warm  water  is  poured 
over  it,  and  the  fuperfluous  fat  fcraped  off  with  obtufe 
wooden  inllruments,  to  which  the  warm  water  juft  poured 
on  has  much  affifted.  By  this  procefs  the  fhagreen  receives 
a fine  white  colour,  and  needs  only,  in  conclufion,  to  be 
dreffed  and  rubbed.  This  whitenefs,  however,  is  given  to 
the  fhagreen,  not  fo  much  that  it  may  continue  in  that 
ftate,  but  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a beautiful  high  red  hue, 
as  this  end  could  not  be  obtained  to  fuch  perfection  without 
that  preparation.  But  the  fhagreens  intended  to  be  ftained 
red  muft  not  be  brought  out  of  the  natrous  bitter  fait  ley 
into  the  brine,  but  muft  be  made  white,  in  the  manner  above- 
deferibed,  and  afterwards  fupplied  with  the  brine,  in  which 
they  are  left  to  lie  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  lefs,  from 
the  dye.  The  dye  is  made  with  cochenille  or  kirmifs,  as 
the  Tartars  call  it.  The  operation  is  begun  by  boiling 
for  a full  hour  about  a pound  of  the  dried  herb  tfehagan, 
which  grows  plentifully  on  the  fait  fteppes  about  Aftrachan, 
and  is  a fort  of  kali,  in  a kettle  large  enough  to  contain 
about  four  common  vedros  of  water,  by  which  the  water 
acquires  a greenifb  colour.  The  herb  is  then  taken  out, 
and  about  half  a pound  of  grated  cochenille  put  into  the 
kettle,  with  which  the  above  decodtion  muft  boil  another 
full  hour,  diligently  ftirring  it  on  the  fire,  that  the  kettle 
may  not  boil  over.  Laftly,  to  this  are  added  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  of  the  material  which  the  dyers  call  lutter 
(perhaps  orpiment),  let  the  dye  boil  a little  more,  and  then 
take  the  fire  from  under  the  kettle.  Then  the  flcins  taken 
out  of  the  brine  are  laid  feparately  in  trays,  pouring  the  dye 
upon  them  four  times,  rubbing  it  in  with  the  hands,  that 
it  may  be  equally,  fpread  and  imbibed,  preffing  it  out  every 
time,  which  done,  they  are  ready  for  drying  and  ornament- 
ing," and  fell  much  dearer  than  the  others. 

The  beft  fhagreen  is  that  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of 
a brownifh  colour  ; the  white  is  the  word.  It  is  extremely 
hard  ; yet,  when  fteeped  in  water,  it  becomes  very  foft  and 
pliable  ; whence  it  is  of  great  ufe  among  cafe-makers.  It 
takes  any  colour  that  is  given  it,  red,  green,  yellow,  or 
black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeited  by  morocco,  formed 
like  fhagreen  : but  this  laft  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  peeling 
off,  which  the  firft  does  not. 

SHAGUM,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  lake  Erie,  N.  lat.  410  49'.  W.  long.  8x°  21'. 

SHAH,  the  Perfian  title  correfponding  to  king,  and 
equivalent  to  khan.  (See  Cham.)  Neverthelefs,  the 
moft  abfolute  Perfian  monarchs,  who  have  never  affumed 
any  other  title  than  that  of  fhah,  have  permitted  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  their  empire  to  take  that  of  khan, 
which  is  its  equivalent,  and  which  they  have  ever  affedted. 
Even  in  our  time,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  &c.  who  have  no  more  authority  in  Perfia, 
than  the  pachas  in  Turkey,  take  the  title  of  khan,  the 
reafon  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign. 

SHAHABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Candahar ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Cabul. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of  Sirhind  ; 42  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Sirhind. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  43 
miles  W.  of  Kairabad.  N.  lat.  27°4 o'.  E„  long.  8o°  2o'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 25  miles  S.W. 
of  Mahomdy. 

SHAH AMA,  a name  given  to  a coloffal  ftatue,  cut  in  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bami- 
yan,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  This  city,  (which  is  deferibed  in  our 
article  Bamian,)  is  eight  days’  journey  north-wefterly  from 
Cabul,  and  is  rarely  vifited  by  Europeans,  though  highly 
deferving  of  examination.  The  ftatue  in  queftion  is  ac- 
companied by  another,  called  Salfala.  Native  travellers 
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differ  as  to  their  height ; from  fifty  cubits  to  eighty  ells. 
Their  origin,  age,  and  fex,  are  alfo  varioufly  related.  The 
few  Hindoos  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  fay,  they  are  the 
ftatues  of  one  of  their  heroes  named  Bhim,  and  his  confort. 
Bhim  is  one  of  the  five  famous  Pandus.  (See  Pandu.  ) 
The  followers  of  Budha  call  them  by  the  names  firft  men- 
tioned. The  Mahommedans  lay,  they  are  of  Adam  and 
Eve  ; and  a third  ftatue,  half  a mile  diftant,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  they  fay  is  of  Seth,  their  fon.  The  author  of  a 
celebrated  Perfian  di&ionary,  entitled  “ Farhang  Jehangiry,” 
fays  they  exifted  in  the  time  of  Noah  ; but  gives  them 
other  names.  There  cambe  little  doubt  but  thefe  ftatues, 
and  the  wonderful  excavations  of  the  city  of  Bamian, 
fcooped,  like  Thebes,  out  of  a mountain,  were  executed 
by  the  fame  indefatigable  race  of  workmen,  who  in  the 
more  fouthern  parts  of  India  conftrufted  the  gigantic 
ftatues  in  the  fimilar  caverns  at  Kenera,  on  the  ifland  of 
Salfette,  near  Bombay,  in  the  province  of  Kanara,  and 
at  Karly  ; all  believed  to  be  of  Jaina  or  Budhaic  origin. 
See  Jaina,  Karly,  and  Kenera. 

SHAHBUNDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  province  of  Tatta;  45  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Tatta. 

SHAHDOURAS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Sirhind  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Tannafar. 

SHAHG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore;  18  miles 
S.  of  Vencatighery. 

SHAHJEHAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Bahar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Rohilcund  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Pillibeat. 

SHAHJEHANPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Malwa ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Ougein.  N.  lat.  230  26'.  E. 
long.  76°  i8f.— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 30 
miles  S.E.  of  Fyzabad.  N.  lat.  26°  26'.  E.  long.  82° 
40'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat ; 20  miles 
W.  of  Alvar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Patna.  N-  lat.  250  24'.  E.  long. 
,85°  30'. 

SHAHIGIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan,  near  Maru,  which  fince  is  called  Maru  Sha- 
hlglan. 

SHAHJOLE,  a circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Raujefhy,  on  the  eaft  by  Mahmudftii,  on  the  fouth 
by  Jeifore,  and  on  the  weft  by  Kifhenagur ; about  30  miles 
long,  and  from  y to  xo  broad. 

SHAHISABI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan,  on  the  borders  of  Bucharia ; 80  miles  N.  of 
Maru. 

SHAHI-SHAK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Khorafan,  on  the  borders  of  Bucharia  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Maru. 


SHAHPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 30 
miles  W.  of  Nagorcote. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Lahore ; 27  miles  E.  of  Sealcot. 

SHAHR  and  Van,  the  ancient  Apollonia , a town  of 
the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  27 smiles  from  Bacouba,  which 
is  nine  furfungs  from  Bagdad,  peopled  by  about  4000 
Turks  and  Kurds,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a handfome 
little  town,  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  the  Diala. 
At  the  diftance  of  18  miles  is  Kuzil  Roobat,  not  fo  large 
as  the  former,  fituated  in  a fandy  plain,  about  one  mile 
from  the  river  Diala.  Khanakie  is  alfo  a handfome  little 
town,  built  on  that  branch  of  the  Diala,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  mountains  of  Kurzend,  18  miles  from  Kuzil 
Roobat ; it  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  over  which 
is  a handfome  bridge,  and  is  furrounded  by  numerous  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  Mendeli,  about  the  fame  fize  as 
Solymania,  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Ker- 
manlhaw  ; and  four  furfungs  on  the  Bagdad  fide  is  a foun-, 
tain  of  naphtha.  Thirteen  leagues  from  Mendeli,  and  four 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  Bedri,  the  frontier  town, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  Turkifh  empire. 

SHAIGI,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Nile; 
130  miles  E.  of  Dongala.  N.  lat.  20s  20'.  E.  long. 
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SHAIGOL,  a town  of  Ferfia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
rafan ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Maru. 

SHAIMA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 200  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kidge. 

SHAINT,  or  Holy,  Isles,  three  fmall  iflands  of 
the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifles,  are  fituated  in  the  chan- 
nel between  the  ifles  of  Lewis  and  Skye,  in  the  parifh 
of  Lochs  and  diftriCt  of  Lewis.  Thefe  iflands  are  well 
known  to  mariners,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  ftieep 
pafturage.  One  of  them,  called  St.  Mary’s  ifland,  has  a 
fmall  chapel  upon  it,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  bears 
marks  of  having  been  formerly  better  inhabited  than  at 
prefent.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xix. 
8vo. 

SHAINYMALY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbe- 
tore  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Erroad. 

SHAIZAR,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Da- 
mafcus,  on  the  Orontes  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Hamah. 

SHAK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan  ; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Schamachie. 

SHAKE,  in  Mufic,  is  a grace,  an  embellilhment  of 
melody,  of  which  the  indication  is  a A,  or  fometimes 
only  t,  the  initial  of  the  Italian  term,  trillo,  which  im- 
plies the  fame  thing.  There  are  two  kinds  of  {hakes,  the 
continued,  and  the  tranfient.  The  continued  {hake,  upon 
a long  note,  muft  be  praftifed  at  firft  by  incipients,  flow, 
and  accelerated  by  degrees.  The  effedt  of  a {hake  is  a 
rapid  motion  of  two  adjoining  notes:  as  de,  be,  See. 


In  our  didadtic  and  elementary  articles,  we  Ihould  not 
wilh  to  confine  ourfelves  to  mere  dry  definitions  of  terms 
of  art ; but,  having  had  fome  little  experience,  we  would 
gladly  affift  ftudents,  by  pointing  out  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  practical  ufe  of  what  we  deferibe. 

With  regard  to  a vocal  {hake,  we  can  do  young  fingers  no 
greater  kindnefs,  than  in  referring  them  to  the  3d  chap, 
of  Tofi’s  “ Obfervations  on  florid  Song,”  as  admirably 
tranflated  by  Galliard,  and  illuftrated  with  the  notes  of 
that  able  and  experienced  mafter. 
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Tofi,  after  informing  the  ftudent  of  the  importance  of 
the  {hake  to  fingers,  fays,  “ Let  the  mafter  ftrive  to  enable 
his  fcholar  to  attain  a {hake  that  is  equal,  diftindtly  marked, 
eafy,  and  moderately  quick,  which  are  its  moft  beautiful 
requifites.” 

This  excellent  author  deferibes  the  different  kinds  of 
{hakes,  and  their  preparation,  that  are  worth  cultivating, 
as  well  as  thofe  that  are  to  be  avoided.  The  free  and  open 
fnake  on  the  whole  tone  and  the  Jemitone,  are  certainly  the 
principal. 
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The  two  tones  or  femitones  that  conftitute  the  {hake 
major  or  minor,  (hould  be  equally  loud  and  diftinft  ; but 
above  all,  perfe&ly  in  tune  with  the  notes  of  the  general 
fcale  and  particular  key  in  which  the  performer  is  finging. 
The  Italians  call  a bad  (hake,  or  no  (hake  at  all,  but  a 
quivering  upon  the  fame  note,  toffe  da  capra,  a goat’s 
cough.  If  the  finger  is  not  poffeffed  of  a true  and  good 
fhake,  he  or  fhe  had  bed  refrain  from  ever  attempting  it ; 
and  if  accultomed  to  elegant  melody,  and  poffefled  of 
good  take  and  ornamental  embellifhments,  the  fhake  in 
fongs  of  exprefiion  and  pathos  may  be  avoided  with  advan- 
tage. 

As  the  acquiring  of  a good  fhake  in  finging  is  a work  of 


time,  difficulty,  and  uncertainty  of  fuccefs,  feveral  ingeni- 
ous and  elegant  cadences  have  been  invented  in  order  to 
evade  the  fhake.  A good  fhake  well  applied  is  certainly 
a great  ornament ; but  it  is  a matter  of  brilliancy  more 
than  exprefiion  ; non  dice  niente,  it  fays  nothing — according 
to  modern  Italian  critics,  and  is  feldom  wanted  except  at 
the  end  of  a formal  clofe.  Thofe  who  have  a good  fhake, 
like  perfons  with  a fine  fet  of  teeth,  are  too  ambitious  of 
letting  you  know  it.  The  different  kinds  of  fhakes  are 
expreffed  in  notes  on  the  mufic-plates.  The  plain  note 
and  trill  are  at  prefent  thought  more  elegant,  and  are  more 
frequently  ufed  than  the  fudden  and  long  continued  rapid 
motion  of  the  common  fhake. 
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Clofe  without  a fhake. 


Shakes  upon  keyed  inflruments  are  beft  praftifed  at  firft 
with  the  fecond  and  third  fingers  ; holding  down  at  the  fame 
time  the  fifth  below  with  the  thumb,  to  keep  the  hand 
and  the  wrifl  quiet.  And  we  recommend,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  praftice  and  precepts,  beginning  the  fhake  with 
the  lowefl  note  ; otherwife,  in  rapid  tranfient  fhakes  on 
femiquavers,  there  is  not  time  for  returning  to  the  upper 
note  ; fo  that  the  fnake  is  reduced  to  a mere  appoggiatura. 
See  Gruppo  and  Trill. 

SHAKER-Pigeon,  in  Ornithology,  a kind  of  pigeons,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  the  broad-tailed,  and  the  narrow- 
tailed. 

The  firft  is  the  fineft,  and  mo  ft  valued.  It  has  a beau- 
tiful long  thin  neck,  which  bends  like  the  neck  of  a fwan, 
leaning  towards  the  back.  It  has  a full  breaft,  a very 
fhort  back,  and  a tail  confifting  of  a great  number  of  fea- 
thers, feldom  lefs  than  four-and-twenty,  which  it  fpreads 
in  an  elegant  manner,  like  the  tail  of  a turkey-cock,  and 
bends  it  up  fo,  that  it  meets  the  head.  It  is  commonly 
all  white,  but  fometimes  is  red,  yellow,  or  blue-pied. 
The  longer  the  neck  of  this  bird  is,  the  more  it  is 
valued. 

The  fecond,  or  narrow-tailed  fhaker,  has  a fhorter  and 
thicker  neck  and  a longer  back.  It  is  efteemed  by  many 
a different  fpecies,  but  feems  only  a mixed  breed  with 
fome  other  pigeon.  They  are  called  fhakers,  from  a tre- 
mulous motion  which  they  have  with  their  necks  when 
courting. 

SHAKERS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hiflory,  a fedl  which  ori- 
ginated in  Lancafhire,  with  fome  deferters  from  the  fociety 
of  Quakers,  or  Friends,  about  the  year  1747,  and  which 
continued  for  fome  time  unconnected  with  every  denomina- 
tion of  Chriftians.  During  this  period,  their  teftimony, 
derived,  as  they  fancied  and  pretended,  from  what  they  faw 
by  vifion  and  revelation  from  God,  was,  “ that  the  fecond 
appearing  of  Chrift  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  church  was 
riling  in  her  full  and  tranfcendant  glory,  which  would  effeCf 
the  final  downfall  of  Antichrift.”  From  the  fhaking  of 
their  bodies  in  religious  exercifes,  they  were  denominated 
Shakers,  and  by  fome  perfons  they  were  called  Shaking 
Quakers.  The  fed  feems  to  have  made  no  great  pregrefs 
until  the  year  1770,  when  the  teftimony  originally  announced 
was  fully  opened,  according  to  the  fpecial  gift  and  revelation 


of  God  through  Ann  Lee,  who  was  born  of  obfcure  pa- 
rentage, at  Manchefter,  about  the  year  1736;  and  who, 
having  joined  the  fociety  in  1758,  became  afterwards  a dif- 
tinguilhed  leader  among  them.  Her  exei-cifes,  both  of 
body  and  of  mind,  were  Angularly  trying  and  fevere  for 
about  the  term  of  nine  years  ; but  Ihe  was  thus  prepared  for 
receiving  the  teftimony  of  God,  againft  the  whole  corrup- 
tion of  man,  in  its  root  and  every  branch.  Accordingly, 
her  teftimony  was  in  the  power  of  God,  attended  with 
the  word  of  prophecy,  and  fuch  energy  of  the  Spirit, 
as  penetrated  into  the  fecrets  of  the  heart,  and  was  irre- 
fiftible,  efpecially  in  thofe  with  whom  Ihe  vfes  united. 

And  from  the  light  and  power  of  God  which  attended 
her  miniftry,  and  the  certain  power  of  falvation  tranfmitted 
to  thofe  who  received  her  teftimony,  Ihe  was  received  and 
acknowledged  as  the  firjl  Mother,  or  fpiritual  parent  in  the 
line  of  the  female,  and  the  fecond  heir  in  the  covenant 
of  life,  according  to  the  prefent  difplay  of  the  gofpel. 
Hence  among  believers,  fhe  hath  been  diftinguifhed  by 
no  other  name  or  title  than  that  of  Mother,  from  that 
period  to  the  prefent  day.  To  fuch  as  addreffed  her  with 
the  cuftomary  titles  ufed  by  the  world,  (he  would  reply, 
“ I am  Ann  the  Word fignifying  that  in  her  dwelt  the 
Word. 

In  1774,  Ann  Lee,  with  fome  of  her  followers,  having 
been  thought  mad,  and  forely  perfecuted,  fettled  their  tem- 
poral affairs  in  England,  and  fet  fail  from  Liverpool  for  New 
York.  James  Wardley  and  his  wife  remaining  behind,  were 
removed  into  an  alms-houfe,  and  there  died.  The  others, 
we  are  told,  “ being  without  lead  or  protection,  loft  their 
power,  and  fell  into  the  common  courfe  and  pradfice  of  the 
world  !”  Ann  Lee  and  the  brethren  reached  New  York, 
after  working  a fort  of  miracle,  for  the  fiiip  fprung  a leak  on 
the  voyage,  and  it  is  more  than  hinted,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  exertions  at  the  pump,  the  veflel  would  have  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ! She,  however,  left 
New  York,  and  fixed  her  refidence  up  the  Hudfon  river, 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Albany.  In  this  retired  fpot, 
her  followers  greatly  multiplied,  but  fhe  was  not  without 
bitter  reproaches  and  manifold  perfecutions.  She  and  the 
elders  would  delight  in  mifiionary  journies,  being  out  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  returning  with  wonderful  account* 
of  their  fuccefs. 
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After  Mother  and  the  elders  were  releafed  from  prifon,they 
again  collected  together  at  Watcr-Vliet,  where  they  were 
vilxted  by  great  numbers  from  diftant  parts  of  the  llate  of 
New  York,  Maffachufetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hamplhire, 
and  the  diftriCt  of  Maine,  who  received  faith  ; and  through 
the  power  and  gifts  of  God,  which  were  abundantly  mani- 
fefted  for  the  deltruCtion  of  fin,  and  the  falvation  of  fouls, 
many  were  filled  with  joy  unfpeakable  and  full  of  glory,  and 
increafed  in  their  underftanding  of  the  way  and  work  of  God. 

Ann  Lee  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
1784.  From  the  year  1780  to  1787  the  credit  of  this  feCt 
revived  in  America,  and  the  number  of  its  adherents  confi- 
derably  increafed. 

The  creed  of  the  Shakers  is  very  obfcurely  and  mystically 
exprefl'ed.  They  feem  to  be  believers  neither  of  the  Trinity 
nor  of  the  Satisfaction.  They  deny  alfo  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  fin  to  his  pofterity,  as  well  as  the  eternity  of  future 
punilhment.  The  tenets  on  which  they  molt  dwell  are 
thofe  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  miraculous  effufion 
6f  the  Holy  Gholl ! Their  leading  practical  tenet  is  the 
abolition  of  marriage,  or  indeed  the  total  feparation  of  the 
fexes.  This  circumftance  of  courfe  attraCts  great  attention, 
and  they  pride  themfelves  on  their  fuperior  purity.  The 
efi'ence  of  their  argument  is,  that  the  refurreBion  fpoken 
of  in  the  New  Teftament  means  nothing  more  than  conver- 
fion  ; our  Saviour  declares  that  in  the  refurreBion  they  neither 
marry  nor  an  given  in  marriage,  therefore,  on  conversion  or 
the  refurreBion  of  the  individual,  marriage  ceafes  ! ! ! To 
fpeak  more  plainly,  the  ftngle  mult  continue  Jingle,  and  the 
married  mull  feparate.  Every  paffage  in  the  gofpel  and  in 
the  epiftles  is  interpreted  according  to  this  ftrange  and  unna- 
tural hypothefis. 

The  fyitem  of  the  Shakers  is  thus  pretty  plainly  defcribed. 
“ In  the  fulnefs  of  time,  according  to  the  unchangeable 
purpofe  of  God,  that  fame  Spirit  and  Word  of  power, 
which  created  man  at  the  beginning — which  fpake  by  all  the 
prophets — which  dwelt  in  the  man  Jefus — which  was  given 
to  the  apoltles  and  true  witneffes  as  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Word  of  promife,  which  groaned  in  them  waiting  for  the 
day  of  redemption — and  which  was  fpoken  of  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  as  a woman  travailing  with  child,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered,  was  revealed  in  a woman. 

“ And  that  woman,  in  whom  was  manifefted  that  Spirit 
and  Word  of  power,  who  was  anointed  and  chofen  of 
God,  to  reveal  the  myftery  of  iniquity,  to  hand  as  the  firlt  in 
her  order,  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  God,  in  the  reftora- 
tion  of  that  which  was  loft  by  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  firft 
woman,  and  to  finifh  the  work  of  man’s  final  redemption, 
was  Ann  Lee. 

“ As  a chofen  vefiel,  appointed  by  divine  Wifdom,  Ihe, 
by  her  faithful  obedience  to  that  fame  anointing,  became  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  fecond  heir  with  Jefus, 
her  lord  and  head,  in  the  covenant  and  promife  of  eternal 
life.  And  by  her  fufferings  and  travail  for  a loft  world,  and 
her  union  and  fubjcCtion  to  Ohrid  Jefus,  her  lord  and  head, 
the  became  the  firjl  horn  of  many  J/lers,  and  the  true  mother 
of  all  living  in  the  new  creation. 

“ Thus  the  perfection  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  this 
latter  day,  excels,  particularly,  in  that  which  refpeCts  the 
mod:  glorious  part  in  the  creation  of  man,  namely,  the 
woman.  And  herein  is  the  moit  condefcending  goodnefs 
and  mercy  of  God  difplayed,  not  only  in  redeeming  that 
mod  amiable  part  of  the  creation  from  the  curfe,  and  all  the 
forrows  of  the  fall,  but  alfo  in  condefcending  to  the  lowed 
eftate  of  the  lofs  of  mankind. 

“ So  that  by  the  firlt  and  fecond  appearing  of  Chrift, 
the  foundation  of  God  is  laid  and  completed,  for  the  full 


reftoration  of  both  the  man  and  the  woman  in  Chrift,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  new  covenant,  which  God  hath 
eftablifhed  in  them  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  mutual  good 
and  happinefs  of  each  other. 

“ And  in  this  covenant,  both  male  and  female,  as  brethren 
and  fitters  in  the  family  of  Chrift,  jointly  united  by  the  bond 
of  love,  find  each  their  correfpondent  relation  to  the  firft 
caufe  of  their  exillence,  through  the  joint  parentage  of  their 
redemption. 

“ Then  the  man  who  was  called  Jefus,  and  the  woman 
who  was  called  Ann,  are  verily  the  two  firft  foundation 
pillars  of  the  church  of  Chrift — the  two  anointed  ones — 
the  two  firft  heirs  of  promife,  between  whom  the  covenant 
of  eternal  life  is  eftabliftted — the  firft  father  and  mother  of 
all  the  children  of  regeneration — the  two  firft  vifible 
parents  in  the  work  of  redemption — and  the  invifible  joint 
parentage  in  the  new  creation,  for  the  increafe  of  that  feed 
through  which  all  the  families  of  the  earth  (ball  be  blefted.” 

The  Shakers  record  feveral  cafes  which  they  pretend  to  be 
miraculous,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  a lyllem  that  is 
wholly  founded  in  delufion. 

SHAKERTOWN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Kentucky, 
in  Mercer  county,  containing  298  inhabitants. 

SHAKES,  in  Ship- Building,  a name  given  to  the  cracks 
or  rents  in  a plank,  See.  occafioned  by  the’ fun  or  weather. 

SHAKING,  a difeafe  in  flieep,  confifting  of  a weaknefs 
in  their  hind  quarters,  fo  that  they  cannot  rile  up  when  they 
are  down.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  found  any  remedy 
for  this  difeafe.  It  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  palfy,  and 
to  be  removed  by  ftrong  nervous  ftimulant  remedies. 

SHAKLES,  on  board  Ship.  See  Shackles. 

SHAKRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nedsjed  ; 120  miles  N.E.  of  Faid. 

SHAKSPEARE,  William,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh 
dramatic  poet,  is  juftly  efteemed  the  molt  eminent  and  moll 
interefting  author  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  His 
writings  have  progreffively  rifen  in  popular  eftimation  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  ftudied  and  analyfed.  Some  of 
his  dramas  are  continually  aCted  on  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial Itages  ; many  critics  and  commentators,  both  Englilh 
and  foreign,  have  employed  their  pens,  and  exerted  their  fa- 
culties, in  diflertations  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  pro- 
ductions. From  the  molt  trying  and  faltidious  ordeal  of  in- 
veftigation  he  has  rifen  in  glory  and  greatnefs  ; and  may,  at 
the  prefent  time,  be  juftly  pronounced  pre-eminent  and  un- 
rivalled as  a dramatic  poet. 

To  Englilhmen  his  writings  are  fingularly  eftimable  ; for 
they  have  conferred  on  the  country  a literary  immortality, 
which  nothing  lefs  than  the  diii'olution  <?f  “ the  great  globe 
itfelf”  can  annihilate.  Nor  is  he  exclulively  endeared  and 
valuable  to  the  man  of  letters  ; but  all  claffes  of  artifts,  and 
even  many  artizans,  have  derived  both  fame  and  emolument 
through  the  medium  of  his  works.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  prophet  is  never  honoured  in  his  own 
country,  or  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  Although 
this  maxim  is  now  merely  conftdered  as  figurative,  and  the 
age  of,  and  confidence  in,  prophecy  is  pait,  yet  it  may  be 
fully  and  ftriCtly  applied  to  the  meritorious  author.  After 
deceafe,  his  whole  merits  are  gradually  unfolded  ; his  talents 
and  genius  command  admiration,  and  each  reader  and  com- 
mentator feem  eager  to  difeover  new  beauties,  and  to  point 
out  hidden  excellencies.  ' Among  the  literary  “ worthies” 
of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  Milton,  no  one  has 
attained  equal  celebrity  with  Shakfpeare.  He  now  fhines  as 
the  fun  of  the  intellectual  hemifphere,  and  every  other  poet 
feems  to  derive  a reflected  light  from  him,  or  moves  in  a lefs 
circumfcribed  orbit.  Like  divine  nature,  which  was  at  once 
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his  guide  and  goddefs,  his  writings  excite  admiration  and 
delight,  the  more  intenfely  they  are  ftudied.  Prompted  by 
infpiration,  and  imprefled  with  profound  knowledge,  with 
the  keen  and  acute  “ poet’s  eye,”  lie  commanded  every  re- 
gion of  the  terreftrial  globe,  penetrated  the  hidden  thoughts 
of  man,  gave  to  “ airy  nothing  a local  habitation  and  a 
name,”  and  afiigned  to  every  paiiion  and  fentiment  “ its  true 
form  and  feature.” 

’Tis  wonderful. 

That  an  invifible  inftinft  fhould  frame  him 
To  poetry  unlearned  ; honour  untaught ; 

Civility  not  feen  in  other  ; knowledge 
That  wildly  grew  in  him,  yet  yielded  crops 
As  though  it  had  been  fown  : for  he  could  find 
“ Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

“ Sermons  in  Hones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” — 

Do  not  fmile  at  me  that  I boaft  him  olf, 

For  ye  fhall  find  he  will  outlfrip  all  praife, 

And  make  it  halt  behind  him.  Dovaston. 

Heaven  has  him  now  : let  our  idolatrous  fancy  therefore 
fantlify  his  reliques.  Defpairing  to  be  his  equals,  let  us 
profit  by  his  precepts  ; feek  to  acquire  his  wiidom  ; emu- 
late his  gentlenefs,  talents,  and  honours.  Confcious  of  the 
comparative  frigidnefs  of  our  own  faculties,  lefus  warm  our 
hearts  at  his  celeitial  fire,  and  kindle  our  fouls  at  his  unex- 
tinguilhable  flame  ! If  enthufiafm  be  juftifiable  on  any  fub- 
jedft,  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  hopes  to  Hand  excufed 
in  giving  this  latitude  to  his  feelings  and  expreflions.  Pie  has 
to  regret,  with  thoufands  of  others,  that  the  fubjerit  of  this 
memoir  is  only  known  in  his  writings,  and  that  his  perlonal 
hiftory  is  as  obfeure  as  that  of  Homer  or  Archimedes.  In- 
deed, before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife, 
that  a Angular  and  unaccountable  myllery  is  attached  to 
Shakfpeare’s  private  life ; and,  by  fome  ftrange  fatality,  almoft 
every  document  concerning  him  has  either  been  deitroyed,  or 
Hill  remains  in  obfeurity.  The  firft  publifhed  memoir  of  him 
was  drawn  up  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  in  1709,  nearly  IOO  years 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  poet ; and  the  materials  for  this  were 
furnilhed  by  Betterton,  a player.  It  Ihould  be  remembered, 
that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  the  age  of  minute  in- 
quiry. From  Rowe’s  account,  and  from  other  evidence,  it  is 
clear  that  our  poet  was  not  ambitious  of  pofthumous  fame  ; 
that  he  difregarded  the  eftimation  of  after  ages  ; that  he  was 
unconfcious  of  the  high  merit  of  his  own  writings'*;  and  that, 
though  he  was  much  in  the  public  world,  and  died  in  com- 
parative affluence,  his  private  life  and  character  were  fcarcely 
noticed  by  the  biographer  or  critic.  To  the  man  of  tafte 
and  refined  fenfibility,  he  has,  however,  bequeathed  an  ex- 
hauftlefs  treafure  in  his  dramatic  productions  ; and  as  thefe 
conftitute  an  eflential  part  of  the  well-ftored  library,  it  is 
equally  eflential  to  record  every  farit,  and  inveltigate  every 
problematic  ftatement,  relating  to  the  ineitimable  authoir. 

That  he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
fnire,  on  the  23d  of  April  1564,  is  well  afeertained  ; and 
that  he  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  appears 
by  the  parilh  regifter.  He  is  there  deferibed  as  the  fon  of 
John  Shakfpeare,  who,  according  to  Rowe,  and  molt  lub- 
fequent  biographers,  was  “ a confiderable  dealer  in  wool,” 
and  whofe  “ family  were  of  good  figure  and  fafhi'on.”  Qp- 
pofed  to  this  flatement  is  that  of  John  Aubrey,  who  entered 
himfelf  as  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  1642,  only 
26  years  after  our  poet’s  death',  who  derived  his  information 
from  “ fome  of  the  neighbours”  of  Shakfpeare,  and  who 
appears  to  have  made  a practice  of  writing  down  every  fa£t 
and  tradition  that  he  heard  relating  to  public  characters. 


His  account  is  entitled  not  only  to  recital,  but  to  cautious 
confideration. 

“Mr.  William  Shakefpear  was  borne  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  ; his  father  was  a butcher ; 
and  I have  been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neighbours,  that 
when  he  was  a boy  he  exercifed  his  father’s  trade,  but  when 
he  kill’d  a calfe,  he  would  doe  it  in  a high  ftyle,  and  make 
a fpeech.  There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher’s  fon  in 
this  towne  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a 
naturall  witt,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed 
young.  This  Wm.  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and 
aCting  came  to  London,  I gueffe  about  18,  and  was  an  aCtor 
at  one  of  the  play-houfes,  and  did  aft  exceedingly  well. 
Now  B.  Jonfon  was  never  a good  aCtor,  but  an  excellent 
inftru&or.  He  began  early  to  make  effayes  at  dramatique 
poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  playes 
tooke  well.  He  was  a handfome  well-lhap’d  man,  very 
gQod  company,  and  of  a very  readie  and  pleafant  fmooth 

witt.  The  humour  of  the  conftable  in  A Midfummer 

Night’s  Dreame  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon  in  Bucks, 
which  is  the  roade  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there 
was  living  that  conftable  about  1642,  when  I firft  came  to 
Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parilh,  and  knew  him.” 
(See  Warton’s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.)  “ Ben  Jonfon 
and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly  wherever  they 
came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  ufurer,  was  to  be  buryed  ; 
he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph  : 

‘ Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fweares  and  vowes : 

If  any  one  allies  who  lies  in  this  tombe, 

<-Hoh  !’  quoth  the  devill,  ‘ ’tis  my  John  o’Combe.’ 

“ He  was  wont  to  goe  to  his  native  country  once  a yeare. 

I thinke  I have  been  told  that  he  left  2 or  300  lib.  per  annum 
there  and  there-about  to  a lifter.  I have  heard  fir  Wm. 
Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the 
belt  comcedian  we  have  now)  fay,  that  he  had  a molt  pro- 
digious witt,  and  did  admire  his  naturall  parts  beyond  all 
oth“r  dramaticall  writers.  He  was  wont  to  fay  that  he 
never  blotted  out  a line  in  his  life : fayd  Ben  Jonfon  ‘ I 
wilh  he  had  blotted  out  a thoufand.’  His  comedies  will 
remain  witt  as  long  as  the  Eiiglifh  tongue  is  underftood,  for 
that  he  handles  mores  hominum  ; now  our  prefent  writers  re- 
fled!  fo  much  upon  particular  perfons  and  coxcombeities, 
that  twenty  yeares  hence  they  will  not  be  underftood. 

“ Though,  as  Ben  Jonfon  fayes  of  him,  that  he  had  but 
little  Latine  and  lefle  Greek,  he  underftood  Latine  pretty 
well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a fchoolmaiter 
in  the  country.”  The  latter  faCt  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Beeftpn. 

In  another  memorandum  Aubrey  ftates,  that 
“ Mr.  William  Shakefpeare  was  wont  to  goe  into  War- 
wicklhire  once  a yeare  and  did  comonly  in  his  journey  lye 
at  this  houfe  in  Oxon”  (/’.  e.  the  Crown  tavern,  kept  by  the 
father  of  fir  William  Davenant,)  “ where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly refpedted.  *****  Now  fir  Wm.  would  fomc- 
tiiries,  when  he  was  pleafant  over  a glaffe  of  wine  with  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  — e.  g.  Sam.  Butler  (author  of  Hu- 
dibras)  & c.  fay,  that  it  feemed  to  him  that  he  writt  with 
the  very  fpirit  that  Shakefpeare,  and  feemed  contented 
enough  to  be  thought  his  fon  * * ’*  *” — Thefe  anecdotes 
are  now  publilhed  in  “ Letters  written  by  eminent  Perfons 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,”  three  vols. 
8vo.  1813. 

This  account  is  truly  curious  and  interefting ; and  in 
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fpite  of  the  fcepticifm  of  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakfpeare,”  and  of  fome  other  writers,  the 
impartial  reader  mull  admit  that  it  aflumes  the  air  of  pro- 
bability, candour,  and  truth.  Aubrey  might  have  erred  in 
fome  points ; particularly  in  faying,  Shakfpeare  vifited  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  regiftry  of  his  own 
baptifm,  and  that  of  his  twin-children,  (hew  that  he  muft  have 
remained  at  home  till  the  age  of  twenty.  Again,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  met  with  a conftable  at  Grendon,  or  Long- 
Crendon,  in  Buckinghamftiire,  whofe  character  he  dra- 
matifed,  not  in  “ A Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,”  but  in 
“ Much  ado  about  Nothing,”  or  in  “ Love’s  Labour’s  Loll.” 
The  extempore  epitaph  on  John  o’Combe  is  reprefented 
by  Rowe,  who  gives  it  different  to  the  above,  as  having  been 
made  during  the  life-time,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  perfon 
commemorated,  who  is  alfo  faid  never  to  have  forgiven  the 
poet.  In  Aubrey’s  relation  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
nor  unreafonable,  in  a poet  producing  fuch  lines  fportively 
over  his  cups,  and  among  convivial  friends  : it  is  a fmart 
epigram  on  an  ufurious  character.  Inftead  of  leaving  300 /• 
per  annum  to  a fifter,  he  bequeathed  as  much  to  his  daughter, 
as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  fequel.  If  there  be  any  lurking 
prejudice  againff  the  profeflion  of  a butcher,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  proud  and  oftentatious  cardinal  Wolfey 
was  the  fon  of  a butcher  ; and  that  the  parentage  of  a 
Homer,  a Milton,  and  a Shakfpeare,  cannot  be  honoured 
or  degraded  by  their  anceftors. 

“ Honour  and  fame  from  no  condition  rife  ; 

Aft  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.” 

The  houfe  in  which  our  poet  was  born  has  been  occupied 
by  a fucceflion  of  butchers  from  time  immemorial.  Befides, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  butcher  and  the  wool- 
ftapler  were  united  in  one  perfon.  Admitting  this,  we 
(hall  find  Rowe  and  Aubrey  in  harmony,  and  one  great 
difficulty  removed. 

The  early  education  of  Shakfpeare,  as  well  as  his  pa- 
rentage, is  not  afcertained  : on  this  topic  all  the  biographers 
and  commentators  have  fupplied  us  with  conjectures  and 
opinions.  Chalmers,  in  his  “ Apology,”  is  at  once  inge- 
nious, intelligent,  and  learned  on  this  fubjeft.  Rowe  ob- 
ferves,  and  mo(t  of  his  followers  repeat  the  fame,  that  he 
<c  was  bred  for  fome  time  at  a free  fchool,  where  it  is 
probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mailer  of.” 
They  proceed  to  remark,  that  “ on  leaving  fchool,  he 
feems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which 
his  father  propofed  to  him.”  About  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a fubilantial  yeoman, 
then  redding  at  Shottory,  a hamlet  to  Stratford.  In  the 
parilh  regifter  we  dnd  that  “ Sufanna,  daughter  of  William 
Shakfpeare,  was  baptifed  May  26,  1583.”  By  the  fame 
record  we  learn  that  his  wife  produced  him  twins  in  1584-5  ; 
as  on  the  2d  of  February  in  that  year,  the  names  of  Judith 
and  Hamnet  are  entered  in  the  regifter.  It  muft  have  been 
foon  after  this  event  that  our  poet  vidted  the  metropolis  ; 
but  the  caufe  of  leaving  his  native  place,  as  well  as  his 
objeft,  conneftion,  and  profpefts  in  London,  are  alike  un- 
known. Rowe  relates,  and  others  have  adopted  the  opinion, 
with  fome  variation  as  to  fentiment  and  inference,  that, 
“ falling  into  ill  company,”  he  was  induced,  “ more  than 
once,”  to  afiift  his  affociates  in  dealing  deer  from  a park 
belonging  “ to  dr  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcote,  near 
Stratford.  For  this  he  was  profecuted  by  that  gentleman 
fo  feverely,”  that  he  was  drft  impelled  to  write  a latirical 
ballad  on  him,  and  afterwards  fly  from  his  home  to  avoid 
Krreft  and  imprifonment.  This  ltory,  however,  is  not 


entitled  to  full  credence ; for  though  our  young  poet 
might  have  affociated  with  fome  idle  youths,  and  have  ac- 
companied them  to  the  neighbouring  park,  either  for  the 
fake  of  catching  deer,  or  for  fome  lefs  difficult  and  lefs 
hazardous  enterprife,  yet  the  circumftance  feems  impro- 
bable, and  comes  in  fuch  “ a queftionable  fhape,”  that 
before  it  be  admitted  as  hiftorical  evidence  againft  an 
amiable  man  and  fuper-eminent  author,  it  (hould  be  fup- 
ported  by  “ confirmations  ftrong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ.” 
Without  refting  on  this  circumftance,  or  crediting  another 
abfurd  (lory,  of  his  holding  horfes  at  the  door  of  a theatre  for 
his  livelihood,  we  (hall  find  a rational  motive  for  his  vifiting 
London,  and  reforting  to  the  theatre,  by  knowing  that  he 
had  a relative  and  townfman  already  eftablifhed  there,  and  in 
fome  eftimation.  This  was  Thomas  Green,  “ a celebrated 
comedian.” 

We  now  come  to  that  era  in  the  life  of  Shakfpeare, 
when  he  began  to  write  his  immortal  dramas,  and  to  de- 
velope  thofe  powers  which  have  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  fuccefiive  ages.  At  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming, in  fome  degree,  a public  charafter,  we  naturally 
expefted  to  find  many  anecdotes  recorded  of  his  literary 
hiftory  : but,  ftrange  to  fay,  the  fame  deftitution  of  au- 
thentic incidents  marks  every  ftage  of  his  life.  Even  the 
date  at  which  his  firft  play  appeared  is  unknown  ; and  the 
greateft  uncertainty  prevails  with  refpeft  to  the  chronological 
order  in  which  the  whole  feries  were  written,  exhibited,  or 
publifhed.  As  this  fubjeft  was  juftly  confidered  by  Ma- 
lone to  be  both  curious  and  interefting,  he  has  appropriated 
to  its  examination  a long  and  laborious  effay.  Chalmers, 
however,  in  his  “ Supplemental  Apology,”  and  in  a recent 
pamphlet,  1815,  endeavours  to  controvert  fome  of  Malone’s 
dates,  and  afligns  them  to  other  eras  ; as  fpecified  in  the 
fecond  column,  below.  Malone  fays,  the  “ Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.”  publifhed  in  1589,  and  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Shakfpeare,  was  not  written  by  him,  though  it 
might  receive  fome  correftions  from  his  pen  at  a fubfequent 
period,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  reprefentation.  The  “ Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.”  this  writer  contends,  ought  there- 
fore to  be  confidered  as  Shakfpeare’s  firft  dramatic  piece  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  compofed  about  the 
year  1591,  but  certainly  not  earlier  than  1590.  The  other 
dramas  are  placed  in  the  following  order  of  time  by  him  and 
by  Mr.  Geprge  Chalmers. 


According  to 

According  to 

Malone. 

Chalmers. 

The  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI. 
was  written  in  - - 

} 

I59I 

*595 

A Midfummer  Night’s  Dream 

1592 

1598 

Comedy  of  Errors 

- 

- 

*5  93 

1591 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

- 

- 

*594 

1598 

Love’s  Labour’s  Loft 

- 

- 

*594 

1592 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

- 

1595 

lS9S 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

- 

- 

*595 

I592 

Hamlet  - 

- 

- 

1596 

15  97 

. King  John 

- 

- 

1596 

1598 

King  Richard  II. 

- 

- 

1597 

1596 

King  Richard  III.  - 

- 

- 

1597 

1595 

Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

- 

- 

J597 

1596 

Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

- 

1598 

15  97 

Merchant  of  Venice 

- 

- 

1598 

15  97 

All’s  Well  that  ends  Well 

- 

- 

1598 

1599 

King  Henry  V. 

- 

- 

1599 

1597 

Much  ado  about  Nothing 

- 

- 

1600 

1599 

As  you  like  it  - 

- 

. 

1600 

1 599 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 

- 

- 

1601 

1596 

King  Henry  VIII. 

- 

- 

1601 

1613 

Troilus 
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According  to  According  to 


Troilus  and  Creffida  - 

Malone. 

1602 

Chalmer: 

1600 

Meafure  for  Meafure  - 

1603 

1604 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

- - I 604 

1601 

King  Lear 

1605 

1605 

Cymbeline 

1605 

1606 

Macbeth  - 

1606 

1606 

Julius  Casfar 

1607 

1607 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

1608 

1608 

Timon  of  Athens 

1609 

1601 

Coriolanus 

l6lO 

1609 

Othello  - - - 

I 6l  I 

1614 

The  Tempeft 

l6l2 

1613 

Twelfth  Night  - 

1614 

1613 

Befides  the  above  thirty -five  plays,  Shakfpeare  wrote  fome 
poetical  pieces,  which  were  at  firft  publifhed  feparately,  viz. 
‘‘  Venus  and  Adonis,”  printed  in  1593  ; “ The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,”  1594 ; “ The  Pafiionate  Pilgrim,”  printed  in 
1599;  “A  Lover’s  Complaint,”  not  dated;  and  a Col- 
leftion  of  Sonnets,  printed  in  1609.  The  firft  and  fecond 
of  thefe  poems  were  dedicated,  as  “the  firft  heir  of  my 
invention,”  to  Henry  Wriothefley,  earl  of  Southampton  ; 
who,  according  to  fir  William  d’Avenant’s  llatement,  pre- 
fented  the  poet  with  the  fum  of  1000/.  to  make  fome  pur- 
chafe.  If  this  be  a faft,  it  is  honourable  to  the  liberality 
and  good  tafte  of  the  nobleman,  and  (hews  that  the  “ poor 
Warwicklhire  lad”  met  with  a munificent  patron  in  an  early 
ft  age  of  his  literary  career.  Other  circumftances  tend  to 
prove  that  his  merits  were  known  to,  and  admired  by,  fome 
illuftrious  perfonages.  Queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  ear  was 
perpetually  affailed  by  fulfome  panegyric,  and  who  en- 
couraged all  forts  of  filly  Ihows,  May-games,  and  buf- 
fooneries, was  not  infenfible  of  Shakfpeare’s  talents  ; for  Ihe 
commanded  feveral  of  his  plays  to  be  afted  before  her  : and 
having  been  much  delighted  with  the  chara&er  of  Falttaff, 
as  delineated  in  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  “ Henry  the 
Fourth,”  recommended,  or  perhaps  commanded,  the  bard 
to  portray  the  fat  knight  in  love.  Hence  originated 
“ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  ;”  fome  incidents  in  which 
may  have  pleafed  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  although 
they  are  juftly  repulfive  to  modern  tafte  and  delicacy. 
King  James  I.  alfo  attended  the  reprefentation  of  many  of 
our  author’s  plays.  Sir  William  d’Avenant  told  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the  monarch  wrote  the  poet 
“ an  amicable  letter”  with  his  own  hand ; probably  to 
thank  him  for  the  compliment  contained  in  the  play  of 
Macbeth. 

Shakfpeare,  as  already  hinted,  was  an  aftor,  as  well  as 
author  of  plays,  and  performed  fome  of  the  characters  in 
his  own  dramas.  As  late  as  the  year  1603,  only  13  years 
before  his  death,  his  name  appears  among  the  players  of 
Ben  Jonfon’s  tragedy  of  Sejanus.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
he  continued  to  perform  many  years ; but  of  his  hiftrionic 
merits  we  have  no  fatisfaftory  evidence.  Hence  on  this 
point  there  is  much  diverfity  of  opinion  ; fome  contending 
that  he  was  an  excellent  aftor,  and  others  that  he  was  only 
equal  to  the  perfonification  of  his  own  character  of  the 
ghoft  in  Hamlet.  Some  paffages  in  his  own  writings  prove 
that  he  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and  to  defcribe  the 
effentials  of  good  aCting.  See  Hamlet’s  admirable  advice  to 
the  players ; the  fcene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother  ; and 
alfo  the  defcription  of  a tragedian  in  “ King  Richard  III.” 
Aubrey  ftates  that  Shakfpeare  vifited  his  native  town 
periodically  ; but  we  do  not  learn  when  he  finally  returned 
home.  From  a document  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wheler,  the  hiftorian  of  Stratford,  it  appears  that  he  was 
in  London  in  November,  16x4.  At  that  time  Mr.  Thomas 


Green,  a profeffional  gentleman  of  that  town,  and  a relative 
of  Shakfpeare’s,  vifited  the  metropolis,  to  obtain  an  aft  of 
parliament,  or  to  fettle  fome  bufinefs  relating  to  the  inclo- 
fure  of  an  open  field,  in  which  our  poet  was  a party  con- 
cerned. His  memorandums  are  ; 

“ Rec.  16.  No.  1614,  at  4 o’clock  afr.  noon,  a Ire 
from  Mr.  Bayly  & Mr.  Alderman,  [the  bailiff  and  chief 
alderman  of  Stratford-upon-Avon]  dated  12.  No.  1614, 
touchyng  the  inclofure  bufynes.  Jovis  17.  No.  [1614] 
my  cofen  Shakfpeare  comyng  yefterdy  to  town,  I went  to 
fee  him  how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they”  [the  parties 
wifhing  to  inclofe]  “ allured  him  they  ment  to  inclofe  no 
further  than  to  Gofpel  bulb,  & fo  upp  ftraight  (leavyng 
out  pt.  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton 
hedg  & take  in  Salifbury’s  peece  ; & that  they  mean  in 
Aprill  to  fvey.  the  land  & then  to  gyve  fatisfaccion  & not 
before:  & he  & Mr.  Hall”  [Shakfpeare’s  fon-m-law,  pro- 
bably prefent]  “ fay  they  think  yr.  [there]  will  be  no- 
thyng  done  at  all.”  It  appears  that  Mr.  Green,  after  his 
return  to  Stratford',  made  the  following  entry,  which  is 
partly  illegible.  “ 23.  Dec.  [1614  ] a Hall.  I. res.  wryt- 
ten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shakfpeare, 
with  almoft  all  the  company’s  hands  to  eyther.  I alfo 
wrytte  myfelf  to  my  cfn.  [coufin]  Shaklpear,  the 


coppyes  of  all  our  then  alfo  a note  of  the  incon- 

venyences  wold by  the  inclofure.”  Another  part 


of  the  memorandum  ftates,  that  the  town  of  Stratford  was 
then  “ lying  in  the  afhes  of  defolation.” 

We  find  that  Shakfpeare  had  purchafed  a houfe,  called 
“ New-place,”  at  Stratford,  about  three  years  before  his 
death,  where  he  refided  in  the  lty le  and  charafter  of  a pri- 
vate gentleman.  Here  he  died  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
birth-day,  April  23,  1616,  and  was  interred  on  the  fecond 
day  after  his  death,  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church, 
where  a monument  ftill  remains  to  his  memory.  It  is  con- 
ftrufted  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  ftone,  and  confifts 
of  a half-length  buft  of  the  deceafed,  with  a culhion  before 
him,  placed  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  fupporting  an  entablature. 
Attached  to  the  latter  is  the  Shakfpeare  arms  and  creft, 
fculptured  in  bold  relief.  Beneath  the  buft  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 

Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  mxret,  olympus  habet. 

Stay,  pafienger,  why  goeft  thov  by  fo  faft, 

Read,  if  thov  canlt,  whom  enviovs  death  hath  plaft 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakfpeare  : with  whome 
Qvick  natvre  dide  ; whofe  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Far.  more  than  cofte  ; fieh  all  yt  he  hath  writt 
Leaves'  living  art,  bvt  page  to  ferve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1616,  iEtatis  53,  die  23  Ap. 

On  a fiat  ftone,  covering  the  grave,  is  this  curious  in- 
fcriplion  : 

Good  frend  for  Jefvs’  fake  forbeare, 

To  digg  the  dvft  encloafed  heare  ; 

Bleft  be  ye  man  yt  fpares  thefe  ftones, 

And  cvrft  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones. 

The  common  tradition  is,  that  the  four  laft  lines  were 
written  by  Shakfpeare  nimfelf ; but'this  notion  has  perhaps 
originated  folely  from  the  ufe  of  the  word  “ my,”  in  the  laft 
line.  The  imprecation,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  was  probably  fug- 
gefted  by  an  apprehenfion  “ that  our  author’s  remains  might 
(hare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
and  be  added  to  the  immenfe  pile  of  human  bones  depofited 
in  the  charnel-houfe  at  Stratford.” 
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Mrs.  Shakfpeare,  who  furvived  her  hufband  eight  years, 
was  buried  between  his  grave  and  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  under  a ftone  inlaid  with  brafs,  and  infcribed  thus : 
“ Heere  lyeth  interred  the  bodyc  of  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare,  who  depted.  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Avgvft, 
1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares.” 

Vbera,  tv  Mater,  tv  lac  vitamq.  dedifti, 

Vae  mihi  ; pro  tanto  mvnere  faxa  dabo  ! 

Ovam  Mallem,  amoveat  lapidem,  bonvs  angel’ore’ 
Exeat  vt  Chrilli  Corpvs,  imago  tva, 

Sed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  cito  Chrifte  refvrget, 

Clavfa  licet  tvmvlo  mater,  et  aftra  petet. 

The  family  of  Shakfpeare,  as  already  mentioned,  confifted 
only  of  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  died  in  1596; 
but  both  the  daughters  furvived  their  father.  The  eldeft, 
Sufanna,  married  Dr.  John  Hall,  a phylician  of  Stratford, 
who  is  faid  to  have  obtained  much  reputation  and  praCtice. 
She  brought  her  hufband  3n  only  child,  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married,  fir  It  to  Thomas  Nafhe,  efq.  and  afterwards  to  fir 
John  Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  in  Northamptonfhire  ; but  had 
no  iffue  by  either  of  them.  Judith,  Shakfpeare’s  fecond 
daughter,  married  Thomas  Quiney,  a gentleman  of  good 
family,  by  whom  file  had  three  children  ; but  as  none  of 
them  reached  their  twentieth  year,  they  left  no  pollerity. 
Hence  our  poet’s  laft  defcendant  was  lady  Barnard,  who  was 
buried  at  Abingdon,  Feb.  17,1669-70.  Dr.  Hall,  her  father, 
died  Nov.  25,  1635,  and  her  mother  July  1 1,  1649  ; and  both 
were  interred  in  Stratford  church  under  flat  ftones,  bearing 
infcriptions  to  their  refpeftive  memories. 

Shakfpeare,  by  his  will,  yet  extant  in  the  office  of  the 
prerogative  court  in  London,  and  bearing  date  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1616,  made  the  following  bequefts. 

To  his  daughter  Judith  he  gave  150/.  of  lawful  Engliffi 
money  ; one  hundred  to  be  paid  in  difcharge  of  her  marriage 
portion,  within  one  year  after  his  deceafe,  and  the  remaining 
fifty  upon  her  giving  up,  in  favour  of  her  elder  filter,  Sufanna 
Hall,  all  her  right  in  a copyhold  tenement  and  appurtenances, 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  Rowington.  To  the  faid  Judith  he  alfo 
bequeathed  150 /.  more,  if  file,  or  any  of  her  iffue,  were  living 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  will ; but  in  the  contrary 
event,  then  lie  directed  that  1 00/.  of  the  fum  Ihould  be  paid 
to  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fifty  to 
his  filter,  Joan,  or  Jone  Hart,  for  life,  with  refidue  to  her 
children.  He  further  gave  to  the  faid  Judith  a broad  filver 
gilt  bowl. 

To  his  filler  Joan,  befides  the  contingent  bequeft  above- 
mentioned,  he  gave  twenty  pounds  and  all  his  wearing  ap- 
parel ; alfo  the  houfe  in  Stratford,  in  which  Ihe  was  to 
refide  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve 

pence.  To  her  three  fons,  William  Hart,  Hart,  and 

Michael  Hart,  he  gave  five  pounds  a-piece ; to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  his  deceafe.  To  his  grand-daughter, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  he  bequeathed  all  his  plate,  the  filver  bowl 
above  excepted. 

To  the  poor  of  Stratford  he  bequeathed  ten  pounds  ; to 
Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  his  fword  ; to  Thomas  Ruflel  five 
pounds  ; to  Francis  Collins,  efq.  thirteen  pounds  fix  fliillings 
and  eight-pence;  to  Hamlet  (Hamnet)  Sadler  twenty-fix 
fhilhngs  and  eight- pence,  to  buy  a ring  ; and  a like  fum,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  Anthony 
Nafli,  gent.,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
Cundeli,  his  “ fellows alfo  twenty  lhillings  in  gold  to  his 
godfon,  William  Walker. 

To  his  daughter,  Sufanna  Hall,  he  bequeathed  New-place, 
with  its  appurtenances  ; two  meffuages  or  tenements,  with 
their  appurtenances,  fituated  in  Henley-ftreet ; alfo  all  his 
“ bams,  ftables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and 
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hereditaments  whatfoever,  fituate,  lying,  and  beinsr,  or  to 
be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken  within  the  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bilhopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any 
of  them,  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick  ; and  alfo  all  that 
meffuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one 
John  Robipfon  dwelletb,  fituated,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
Blackfriars,  London,  near  the  Wardrobe  ; and  all  my  other 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever : to  have 
and  to  hold  all  and  lingular  the  faid  premifes,  with  their  ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  faid  Sufanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life  ; and  after  her  deceafe,  to  the  firft 
fon  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuirig,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  firft  fon,  lawfully  ifluing  ; and  for  default 
of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  fecond  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  ifluing, 
and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon  law- 
fully ifluing and  fo  forth,  as  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  and  their  heirs  male  : 
“ and  for  default  of  fuch  ifl'ue,  the  faid  premifes  to  be  and 
remain  to  my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body 
lawfully  ifluing  ; and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  my  daugh- 
ter Judith,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body  lawfully  ifluing  ; 
and  for  default  of  fuch  ifl’ue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  faid 
William  Shakfpeare.” 

To  the  faid  Sufanna  Hall  and  herhulband,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed executors  of  his  will,  under  the  direction  of  Francis 
Collins  and  Thomas  Ruflel,  efqrs.  he  further  bequeathed 
all  the  reft;  of  his  “ goods,  chattels,  leafes,  plate,  jewels, 
and  houfehold  fluff  whatfoever,”  after  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expences  ; with  the  exception 
of  his  “ fecond  belt  bed  with  the  furniture,”  which  con- 
ftituted  the  only  bequeft  he  made  to  his  wife,  and  that  by 
infertion  after  the  will  was  written  out. 

Among  the  myfteries  connected  with  our  poet’s  private 
life  and  actions  is  one,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  in- 
veterate refearches  and  countlefs  ©pinions  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators.  We  have  already  feen,  that  his  wife 
bore  him  three  children  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  mar- 
riage. In  the  Stratford  regifter  is  an  entry  of  “ Thomas 
Greene,  alias  Shakfpeare ,”  in  1 589-90, ' which  excites 
fome  fufpicion  refpefting  the  fidelity  of  our  bard’s  wife : 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  will,  that  his  lady  could 
not  have  enjoyed  much  of  his  affeftion,  to  have  been  put 
off  with  only  the  bequeft  of  a “ fecond  belt  bed  be- 
fides, we  do  not  hear  of  any  other  children  by  the  poet. 

The  firft  collection  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays  was  publilhed 
in  1623,  with  the  following  title:  “ Mr.  William  Shak- 
fpeare’s Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies.  Publilhed 
according  to  the  true  original  copies.  London,  printed  by 
Ifaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623,  folio.”  This  volume 
was  edited  by  John  Hemynge  and  Henry  Condell,  and  was 
dedicated  to  “ the  molt  noble  and  incomparable  pair  of 
brethren,”  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  earl  of 
Montgomery.  In  the  title  page  is  a portrait,  faid  to  be  a 
likenefs  of  the  author,  with  the  engraver’s  name,  “ Martin 
Droelhout,  fculpfit,  London  and  on  the  oppofite  page 
are  thefe  lines  by  Ben  Jonfon,  addreffed  to  the  reader  : 

“ This  figure  that  thou  here  feeft  put. 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpeare  cut, 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a ftrife 
With  nature  to  outdoo  the  life  : 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brafle,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face  ; the  print  would  then  furpaffe 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brafle. 

But,  fince  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  Booke.”  B.  I. 
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The  above  volume  was  carefully  reprinted,  in  clofe  imi- 
tation of  the  original,  a few  years  back,  by  J.  Wright, 
for  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  A fecond  edition  of 
Shakfpeare’s  plays  was  publifhed,  in  folio,  in  1632,  a third 
in  1664,  and  a fourth  in  1685.  Thefe  feveral  impreffions 
are  ufually  denominated  “ ancient  editions,”  becaufe  pub- 
lifhed  within  the  firit  century  after  the  death  of  the  poet, 
and  before  any  comments  or  elucidations  were  employed 
to  expound  the  original  text.  Some  of  his  dramas  were 
publilhed,  in  4to.,  during  his  own  life. 

Of  thofe  editions  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  title 
i(  modern,”  the  earlieft  was  publifhed  by  Nicholas  Rowe, 
in  1709,  in  7 vols.  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  an  edition 
in  9 vols.  i2mo.  by  the  fame  author,  in  1714 ; and  to  both 
were  prefixed  a biographical  memoir  of  the  illuftrious  bard. 
In  1725,  Pope,  who  firft  introduced  critical  and  emendatory 
notes,  publifhed  his  edition  in  6 vols.  4to.  with  a preface, 
which  Johnfon  charadterizes  as  valuable  alike  for  compofi- 
tion  and  jultnefs  of  remark.  A fecond  edition  by  the  fame 
editor  was  publifhed  in  10  vols.  i2mo.  with  additional 
notes  and  corrections,  in  1728.  The  fucceflor  of  Pope 
was  Theobald,  who  produced  a very  elaborate  edition  in 
7 vols.  8 vo.  in  1733  5 and  a fecond,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  in  8 vols.  i2mo.  in  1740.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  illuflration  of  Shakfpeare,  and 
in  1744  gave  the  world  an  edition  of  his  plays  in  6 vols.  4to. 
Warburton  publifhed  his  edition  in  8 vols.  8vo.  in  1747  ; 
from  which  time  no  critic  attempted  the  talk  till  the  year 
1765,  when  Dr.  Johnfon’s  firft  edition  made  its  appearance 
in  8 vols.  8vo.  It  was  preceded  by  an  able  and  ingenious 
preface,  in  which  the  character  of  Shakfpeare’s  writings  are 
commented  on  in  a powerful  ftyle  of  eloquence,  but  with  a 
feverity  far  removed  from  accuracy  and  juftice.  Indeed 
Johnfon  did  not  fully  underftand  the  varied  merits  of  his 
author.  In  1766,  Steevens  publifhed  the  twenty  “ Old 
Plays,”  in  4 vols.  8vo.  This  was  followed,  in  1768,  by 
an  edition  in  10  vols.  crown  8vo.  by  Mr.  Capell.  Next 
came  out,  in  1771,  a fecond  and  improved  edition  in 
6 vols.  4to.  by  fir  Thomas  Hanmer,  which  was  fucceeded 
by  an  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  in  1773,  by  Johnfon 
and  Steevens,  conjointly.  Of  this  laft,  a fecond  edition 
was  publifhed  in  1778  ; a third,  revifed  and  corrected  by 
Reed,  in  1785.  In  the  year  following  was  produced  the 
firft  volume  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakfpeare,  with 
notes  by  Jofeph  Rann,  A.M.  which  work  was  completed 
in  6 vols.  8vo.  in  1794.  In  1784  was  publifhed,  in  1 vol. 
royal  8vo.  an  edition  by  Stockdale,  with  a very  copious 
index  of  paflages,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayfcough.  Bell’s 
edition  appeared  in  1788,  in  20  vols.  i8mo. ; and  in  1790 
Malone’s  was  ufhered  into  the  world  in  10  vols.  crown  8vo. 
In  1793,  a fourth  edition,  “ revifed  and  augmented,”  in 
15  vols.  8vo.  was  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens.  A fifth  edi- 
tion, in  21  vols.  8vo.  was  publifhed  in  1803,  from  the 
text  and  with  the  notes  of  Johnfon,  Steevens,  and  Reed ; 
and  another  edition  of  21  vols.  with  corrections,  & c.  ap- 
peared in  1813. 

Many  other  impreffions  of  our  author’s  plays  have  been 
publifhed  by  different  bookfellers,  in  different  fizes,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  typographic  merit.  Moil  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  unauthenticated  reprints  : but  many  have  the  popu- 
lar attraction  of  embellifhments.  The  moft  fplendid  of  this 
clafs  was  published  by  Boydell,  in  9 vols.  folio,  embeliifhed 
with  100  engravings,  executed  by  and  from  artifts  of  the 
firft  eminence.  The  fame  work  was  alfo  printed  in  4to. 
In  1805  was  publifhed  an  edition  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays  in 
to  vols.  8vo.,  with  a prefatory  effay  by  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, F.S  A.  and  a print  to  each  play  from  a defign  by 
Henry  Fufeli,  efq.  R,A.  The  laft  edition  of  this  kind 
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has  juft  appeared  in  7 vols.  i8mo.  with  230  engravings*  or 
wood,  from  the  tafteful  prefs  of  Whittingham. 

Steevens  eftimated,  at  the  time  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
Shakfpeare,  that  “ not  lefs  than  35,000  copies  of  our  au- 
thor’s works”  had  been  then  difperfed ; and  it  may  now  be 
confidently  faid,  that  nearly  100,000  of  them  have  been 
printed  and  fold. 

From  what  has  been  already  ftated,  it  is  evident  that 
the  writings  of  Shakfpeare  have  progreffively  acquired  con- 
fiderable  publicity ; and  that  they  now  rank  as  chief,  or 
in  the  firft  lift,  of  Britifh  claffics.  This  high  celebrity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  various  fecondary  caufes,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  intrinfic  merits.  T o players,  critics,  biographers, 
and  artifts,  a large  portion  of  this  popularity  is  to  be  af- 
cribed  ; for  had  the  plays  been  represented  by  Garrick, 
Kemble,  &c.  as  originally  publifhed  by  Condell  and  He- 
mynge,  or  reprinted  verbatim  from  that  text,  the  fpeCta- 
tors  to  the  one,  and  readers  of  the  other,  would  have  been 
comparatively  limited.  It  is  talent  only  that  can  properly 
reprefent  and  appreciate  talent.  The  birth  and  productions 
of  one  man  of  brilliant  genius,  will  ftimulate  the  emulation, 
and  call  into  aCtion  the  full  powers  of  a correlative  mind. 
Hence  the  Britifh  theatrical  hemifphere  has  been  repeatedly 
illumined  by  the  corrufcations  of  Garrick,  Henderfon, 
Pritchard,  Kemble,  Siddons,  Cooke,  Young,  and  Kean  ; 
and  thefe  performers  have  derived  no  fmall  portion  of  their 
juftly  acquired  fame  from  the  exquifite  and  powerful  writ- 
ings of  the  bard  of  Avon.  Whilft  the  one  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  creator  of  thought  and  inventor  of  character, 
the  others  have  perfonified  and  given  “ local  habitation” 
arid  exiftence  to  the  poetical  vifion.  The  painter  has  alfo 
been  ufefully  and  honourably  employed  in  delineating  in- 
cidents, and  portraying  characters  from  the  poet : while  the 
engraver  has  tranflated  thefe  defigns  into  a new  language, 
and  given  them  extenfive  circulation  and  permanent  record. 

The  confummate  aCting  of  Garrick  tended,  in  a great  de- 
gree, not  only  to  revive  the  fame  of  Shakfpeare,  but  to 
augment  and  extend  it.  The  peculiar  powers  of  Betterton, 
and  of  his  other  dramatic  predeceffors,  have  not  been  fuf- 
fieiently  defined  to  enable  us  to  eftimate  their  real  talents ; 
but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  Rofcius  have  been  commented  on 
and  defcribed  by  fo  many  able  critics,  that  we  are  certain 
they  were  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  kind.  He  was  there- 
fore amply  qualified  to  perfonify,  and  give  life  and  effeCt 
to  the  characters  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard  the 
Third,  Romeo,  &c. ; and  by  his  exquifite  reprefentation  of 
thefe  hiftrionic  perfonages,  the  public  were  additionally  de- 
lighted and  aftonifhed  with  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
author.  Since  Garrick’s  time  other  aCtors  have  judicioufiy 
chofen  fome  of  Shakfpeare’s  characters,  as  belt  calculated 
to  ffiew  their  own  talents ; and  as  the  moft  certain  touch- 
ftone  of  paffion.  A Kemble  and  a Siddons  have  en- 
wreathed  their  brows  with  never-fading  laurel  by  dili- 
gently ftudying  and  fuccefsfully  perlonating  many  of 
our  poet’s  great  characters.  As  the  former  has  acquired 
a well-earned  fame  in  portraying  Macbeth,  Lear,  Co- 
riolanus,  Profpero,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Richard,  Hamlet, 
and  Othello  ; the  latter  has  aftonilhed  and  gratified  many 
thoufand  fpeCtators  by  her  horrifying  reprefentation  of 
lady  Macbeth,  her  dignified  playing  of  the  queen  in 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  queen  in  Hamlet ; by  her  com- 
manding powers  in  Portia  ; and  in  her  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Defdemona.  Cooke  difplayed  the  characters  of  Richard 
the  Third,  Iago,  and  Shylock,  with  great  fkill  and  excel- 
lence : and  in  the  prefent  day,  Kean  has  perfonated  thefe 
characters,  with  that  of  Richard  II.  and  Hamlet,  fo  as 
to  command  the  approbation  of  the  moft  acute  arid  intelli- 
gent critics.  • * 
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‘The  number,  variety,  and  verfatility  of  commentaries 
that  have  been  fucceffively  publifhed  on  the  text  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  plays  almoft  exceed  credibility  ; and  a foreigner,  or 
ftranger  to  the  fubjeft,  would  be  more  than  aftonilhed,  were 
the  whole  brought  in  one  mafs  before  him.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  them  are  unimportant  and  ufelefs,  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  feveral  of  his  critical  annotators  have  difplayed 
much  refearch,  learning,  and  acutenefs ; and  to  fuch  the 
philologift  and  poetical  antiquary  are  much  indebted. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a concife  account  of 
thefe ; becaufe  the  whole  conftitute  the  Shakfpearian  library ; 
and  all  may  be  regarded  as  fatellites  to  the  vafl  and  refplendent 
poetical  planet.  The  chief  editors  of  his  plays  have  been  al- 
ready noticed,  as  well  as  the  refpeftive  eras  of  their  different 
writings.  Rowe  was  the  firft  to  add  any  thing  to  the  ori- 
ginal text,  by  prefixing  a memoir  of  the  author.  This 
memoir  has  been  reprinted  with  almoft  every  fucceeding 
edition,  and  without  any  alteration  or  comment,  till  Ma- 
lone accompanied  it  with  notes  to  his  edition  of  1790.  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  in  an  edition  of  1805,  has  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Shakfpeare,”  in  which  he  has 
adopted  moft  of  the  ftatements  of  Rowe,  with  the  addi- 
tional and  corrective  remarks  of  Malone  and  Steevens. 
“ The  whole,  however,”  he  remarks,  “ is  unfatisfaftory. 
Shakfpeare  in  his  private  charafter,  in  his  friendfhips,  in 
his  amufements,  in  his  clofet,  in  his  family,  is  no  where 
before  us.”  , 

The  plays  of  Shakfpeare  are  divided  into  three  claffes, 
and  called  in  the  firft  edition  “ comedies,  hiftories,  and  tra- 
gedies.” Each  is  of  a diftinft  character ; but  in  fome  of 
them  there  is  a mixture  of  the  three  in  one.  “ The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor,”  “ The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  and 
“ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  are  all  comedies;  the  reft  have 
fomething  of  both  kinds.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  in 
which  way  of  writing  he  moft  excelled.  His  Falftaff  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  a mafter-piece  : the  character  is 
always  well  fuftained,  though  drawn  out  into  three  plays ; 
and  even  the  account  of  his  death,  given  by  his  landlady, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  aft  of  Henry  V.  is  as  natural  and 
diverting  as  any  part  of  his  life.  “ if  there  be  any  fault,” 
fays  the  critic,  “ in  the  draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd 
old  fellow,  it  is,  that  though  he  has  made  him  a thief,  a 
liar,  and  a coward,  and,  in  ihort,  every  way  vicious,  yet 
he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit,  as  to  make  him  almoft  too 
agreeable ; and  I do  not  know  whether  fome  people  have 
not,  in  remembrance  of  the  amufement  which  he  had  for- 
merly afforded  them,  been  forry  to  fee  his  friend  Hal  ufe 
him  fo  fcurvily  when  he  comes  to  the  crown,  in  the  end 
of  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  IV.  Among  other  extrava- 
gancies in  the  ‘ Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,’  he  has  made 
him  a deer-ftealer,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
remembering  his  Warwickihire  profecutor  under  the  name 
of  Juftice  Shallow.”  The  whole  play  is  admirable,  the 
humours  are  various  and  well  oppofed ; the  main  defign, 
which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  unreafonable  jealoufy,  is  ex- 
tremely well  conduced. 

Another  of  the  characters  which  has  been  fixed  on  as 
one  of  Shakfpeare’s  fine  delineations,  is  that  of  Shylock, 
the  Jew,  in  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  in  which  there 
appears  fuch  a deadly  fpirit  of  revenge,  fuch  a favage 
fiercenefs,  and  fuch  a bloody  defignation  of  cruelty  and 
mifchief,  as  cannot  agree  either  with  the  ftyle  or  character 
of  comedy,  though  ufually  ranked  as  fuch.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  finiihed  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s pieces  ; the  tale  indeed  is  improbable  in  fome  of  its 
parts  ; but  taking  the  fafts  for  granted,  the  ftory  is  beauti- 
fully written.  There  is  fomething  in  the  friendlhip  of  An- 
tonio and  Baffanio  very  great  and  generous.  The  whole 


fourth  aft  is  extremely  fine,  but  there  are  two  p adages 
that  are  univerfally  known  and  applauded,  the  one  is  in 
praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  is  on  the  power  of  muftc. 

The  melancholy  of  Jaques  in  the  comedy  of  “ As  you 
like  it,”  is  as  fingular  and  odd,  as  it  is  amuiing,  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

“ Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dicere,” 

it  will  be  a hard  talk  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in  the 
defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of  a man’s  life. 
See  the  article  Age. 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that  the 
thing  he  would  reprefent  ftands  full  before  you,  and  you 
poffefs  every  part  of  it.  Rowe  mentions  Lis  image  of 
Patience,  in  the  perfon  of  a young  woman  ir.  love,  as  one 
of  the  fineft  and  moft  uncommon  things  ever  written ; it  is 
as  follows  : 

“ She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’th’  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damalk  cheek  : fhe  pin’d  in  thought. 

And  fat  like  Patience  on  a monument 
Smiling  at  grief.” 

The  ftyle  of  his  comedy  is,  in  general,  natural  to  the 
characters,  and  eafy  in  itfelf ; and  the  wit  moft  commonly 
fprightly  and  pleafing,  except  in  thofe  places  where  he 
runs  into  doggrel  rhimes.  But  the  greatnefs  of  this  au- 
thor’s genius  does  bo  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he 
gives  his  imagination  the  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  fancy  to 
a flight  above  mankind,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  viiible 
world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  the  Tempeft,  Midfummer 
Night’s  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Of  thefe,  the 
Tempeft  is  thought  by  able  critics  to  be  the  moft  perfeft 
in  its  kind  of  any  thing  that  Shakfpeare  has  left  behind 
him.  His  magic  hath  fomething  in  it  very  folemn,  and 
very  poetical : and  that  extravagant  charafter  of  Caliban 
is  extremely  well  fuftained,  and  fhews  a wonderful  inven- 
tion in  the  author,  who  could  ftrike  out  fuch  a particular 
wild  image,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  that  was 
ever  exhibited  to  the  human  imagination.  It  has  been  faid 
by  able  judges,  that  “ Shakfpeare  had  not  only  found  out 
a new  charafter  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alfo  devifed  and 
adapted  a new  manner  of  language  for  that  charafter.” 

It  is  the  fame  magic  that  raifes  the  fairies  in  the  Mid- 
fummer Night’s  Dream,  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the 
ghoft  in  Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language  fo  proper 
to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the  talent  of 
this  writer.  “ If,”  fays  the  author  whom  we  have  fo  often 
quoted,  “ one  undertook  to  examine  the  greateft  part  of  his 
tragedies  by  thofe  rules  which  are  eftabliflied  by  Ariftotle, 
and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  talk  to  find  a great  many  faults  ; but  as  Shak- 
fpeare lived  under  a kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of  thofe 
written  precepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a 
law  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  We  are  to  confider  him  as 
a man,  that  lived  in  a ftate  of  almoft  univerfal  licence  and 
ignorance ; there  was  no  eftablifhed  judge,  but  every  one 
took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the  diftates  of  his 
own  fancy.  When  one  confiders,  that  there  is  not  one 
play  before  him  of  a reputation  good  enough  to  entitle  it 
to  an  appearance  on  the  prefent  ftage,  it  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  great  wonder,  that  he  lhould  have  advanced 
dramatic  poetry  as  far  as  he  did. 

“ It  is  now  a received  article  of  literary  faith  in  Eng. 
land,  that  notwithftanding  the  faults  and  defefts.  with 
which  Shakfpeare  abounds,  and  which  were  chiefly  thofe 
«f  his  age,  no  dramatift  in  any  country  has  difplayed  fuch 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; fuch  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  its  various  forms,  an  imagina- 
tion fo  powerful  and  poetical,  and  fuch  a copioufnefs  of 
moral  fentiment  expreffed  in  the  moft  forcible  language.” 
Dryden  fays,  “ he  was  a man,  who,  of  all  modern  and, 
perhaps,  ancient  poets,  had  the  largeft  and  moft  comprehen- 
sive foul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  luckily.  When 
he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it 
too.  He  needed  not  the  fpeftacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I cannot  fay  he 
is  every  where  alike  ; were  he  fo,  I fhould  do  him  injury 
to  compare  him  with  the  greateft  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  infipid : his  comic  wit  degenerating 
into  clenches,  his  ferious  fwelling  into  bombaft.  But  he 
is  always  great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
him.  No  man  can  ever  fay,  he  ever  had  a fit  fubjeft  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the 
reft  of  the  poets, 

“ Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi.” 

Shakfpeare,  like  moft  men  of  pre-eminent  talents,  is  faid 
to  have  been  much  affailed  by  the  attacks  of  envious  rivals, 
notwithftanding,  that  gentlenefs  and  good  nature  were  the 
peculiar  charafteriftics  of  his  perfonal  deportment.  Among 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  treated  him  with  hoftility  was  the 
celebrated  Ben  Jonfon  ; but  Dr.  Farmer  departs  from  the 
received  opinions  on  this  fubjeft,  and  thinks  that,  though 
Jonfon  was  arrogant  of  his  fcholarlhip,  and  publicly  pro- 
fefled  a rivalfliip  of  Shakfpeare,  he  was  in  private  his  friend 
and  affociate. 

Pope,  in  his  preface,  fays,  that  Jonfon  “ loved”  Shak- 
fpeare “ as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  ; celebrates  the 
honefty,  opennefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  temper  ; and  only 
diftinguifhes,  as  he  reafonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit 
of  the  author,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the 
players.”  Mr.  Gilchrift,  whofe  dramatic  criticifms  are  ge- 
nerally profound  and  acute,  has  publilhed  a pamphlet,  to  prove 
that  Jonfon  was  never  a harlh  or  an  envious  rival  of  Shak- 
fpeare ; and  that  the  popular  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  is 
founded  in  error.  The  following  ftory  refpefting  thefe  two 
great  dramatifts  is  related  by  Rowe,  and  has  been  generally 
credited  by  fubfequent  biographers.  “ Mr.  Jonfon,  who 
was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had 
offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it 
afted ; and  the  perfons  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelefsly  and  fupercilioufly  ©ver,  were  juft 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  anfwer,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  company,  when  Shakfpeare 
luckily  call  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  fomething  fo  well  in 
it,  as  to  engage  him  firft  to  read  it  through,  and  after- 
wards to  recommend  Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the 
public.” 

The  oppofition  or  rivalfliip  of  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon 
produced,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted,  much  contention, 
concerning  their  relative  merits,  between  their  refpeftive 
friends  and  admirers  ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
Jonfon  feems  to  have  maintained  a higher  place  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  public  in  general  than  our  poet,  for  more  than 
a century  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Within  that  period 
Jonfon’s  works  are  faid  to  have  palled  through  feveral  edi- 
tions, and  to  have  been  read  with  avidity,  while  Shakfpeare’s 
were  comparatively  neglefted  till  the  time  of  Rowe.  This 
circumftance  is  in  a great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  that  clafiical  literature  and  collegiate  learning 
were  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  the  chief  criteria  of  merit. 
Accordingly  Jonfon’s  charge  againft  Shakfpeare  was  the 


want  of  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  ; and  upon  his  own  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  a fuperiority  over  him. 
That  all  clafiical  fcholars,  however,  did  not  fanftion  Jon- 
fon’s pretenfions,  is  certain ; for  among  the  greateft  ad- 
mirers of  Shakfpeare,  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
his  age,  the  ever-memorable  Hales.  On  one  occafion,  the 
latter,  after  liftening  in  filence  to  a warm  debate  between  fir 
John  Suckling  and  Jonfon,  is  reported  to  have  interpofed  by 
obferving,  “ That  if  Shakfpeare  had  not  read  the  ancients, 
he  had  likewife  not  ftolen  any  thing  from  them  ; and  that  if 
he  (Jonfon)  would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated  by 
any  one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  Ihew  fomething 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  at  lead:  as  well  written,  by  Shakfpeare.” 
A trial,  it  is  added,  being  in  confequence  agreed  to,  judge* 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  difpute,  who  unanimoufly 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  poet,  after  a candid  examina- 
tion and  comparifon  of  the  paffages  produced  by  the  con- 
tending  parties. 

In  September,  1769,  was  celebrated  the  Shakfpeare  ju- 
bilee, at  Stratford,  under  the  direction  of  Garrick. 

In  pointing  out  the  authorities  for  the  preceding  article* 
and  noticing  a few  of  the  moft  interefting  works  that  have 
been  publilhed  in  illuftration  of  the  writings  of  the  “ bard  of 
Avon,”  we  mult  conclude  this  effay,  which  may  be  deemed 
too  prolix  by  fome,  and  too  brief  by  others.  “ Some  Ac- 
count of  Shakfpeare,”  by  N.  Rowe.  Malone’s,  Steevens’s, 
and  Reed’s  “ Prolegomena.”  “ Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  W.  Shakfpeare,”  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  pre- 
fixed to  Whittingham’s  edition  of  his  plays,  with  wood-cuts, 
i8r4-  “A  Guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,”  by  R.  B. 
Wheler,  i2mo.  1814.  “ Critical,  hiftorical,  and  explanatory 
Notes  on  Shakfpeare ; with  Emendations  of  the  Text  and 
Metre,”  by  Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.  two  vols.  8vo.  1755. 
“ Obfervations  and  Conjectures  on  fome  Paffages  of  Shak- 
fpeare,” by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  efq.  8 vo.  1764.  “An  Effay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich. 
Farmer,  8vo.  Three  editions  of  this  were  publilhed  by  the 
author,  and  it  has,  fince  1789,  been  reprinted  in  different  edi- 
tions of  Shakfpeare’s  plays.  “ An  Effay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Shakfpeare,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  French 
dramatic  Poets  ; with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  Mifrepre- 
fentations  of  Monf.  de  Voltaire,”  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  8vo. 
A fixth  edition  of  this  eloquent  and  interefting  volume  was 
printed  in  1810.  “ Effay s on  Shakfpeare’s  Dramatic  Cha- 

racters,” by  W.  Richardfon,  M.D.  8vo.  1812,  are  replete 
with  judicious  criticifm  and  appofite  comment.  “ Remarks, 
critical  and  illuftrative,  on  the  Text  and  Notes  of  the  laft 
Edition  of  Shakfpeare,”  (1778, )by  Mr.  Ritfon,  8vo.  1783. 
“ An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  mifcellaneous 
Papers,  publilhed  Dec.  24,  1795,”  &c.  by  Edmond  Ma- 
lone, Elq.  8 vo.  1796.  This  inquiry  called  forth  two 
vols.  called  “ An  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shak- 
fpeare Papers,”  by  G.  Chalmers,  8vo.  1797  : and  a “ Sup- 
plemental Apology  for  the  Believers,  &c.”  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, 8vo.  1799.  “ Illuitrations  of  Shakfpeare,  and  of 

ancient  Manners,  &c.”  by  Francis  Douce,  2 vols.  8vo. 
1807,  is  a work  of  very  confiderable  merit. 

Shakfpeare  was  fond  of  mufic,  and  not  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  art.  He  not  only  frequently  introduces  mafques  for 
mufic  in  his  plays,  but  finging  in  almoft  all  his  fourteen 
comedies ; and  even  in  moft  of  his  tragedies,  where  this 
wonderful  and  exquifite  dramatift  has  manifefted  the  fame 
predileftion  for  mufic  as  poetry. 

In  the  “ Tempeft,”  the  ufe  that  he  has  made  of  it  is  ad- 
mirable, as  well  as  the  defcription  of  its  effeCts.  Aft  i. 
fc.  5.  Ariel,  invifible,  playing  and  finging  to  Ferdinand, 
fays, 
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“ Where  fhould  this  mufic  be,  i’  th’  air  or  earth  ? 

It  founds  no  more : and  fure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o’  th’  ifland.” 

And  afterwards : 

“ This  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 

That  the  earth  owns  : I hear  it  now  above  me.” 

Indeed,  the  ferious  part  of  this  molt  fanciful  play  is  very 
fortunately  calculated  for  an  opera.  Shadwell,  in  the  laft: 
century,  made  one  of  it,  in  the  manner  of  what  were  then 
called  operas  on  our  ftage.  It  has  been  performed  of  late 
years  more  as  a mufical  mafque,  than  opera  or  play,  at 
Drury-lane,  to  the  mufic  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Linley,  as  it  ufed 
to  be  to  that  of  Dr.  Arne,  and  others.  The  fongs  in  this 
play,  Dr.  Wilfon,  who  refet  and  puhlilhed  two  of  them, 
tells  us,  in  his  “ Court  Ayres,  or  Ballads,”  publilhed  at 
Oxford,  1660,  that  “ Full  fathom  five,”  and  “ Where  the 
bee  fucks,”  had  been  firlt  fet  by  Robert  Johnfon,  a com- 
pofer  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  1.  “ Enter  Ariel  playing  folemn  mufic.” 

We  never  could  underftand  this  indication  : no  mufic  feems 
■ to  be  heard  by  the  characters  on  the  ftage,  nor  do  they  take 
any  notice  of  it  through  the  whole  feene.  Afterwards, 
when  with  mufic  and  a fong  he  acquaints  Gonzalo  of  the 
danger  he  is  in,  his  million  has  meaning.  “ While  you  here 
do  fnoring  lie,”  &c. 

Even  Caliban  talks  well  about  mufic  : 

“ the  ifie  is  full  of  noifes, 

Sounds  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.” 

Ariel  never  appears  or  is  employed  without  mufic,  which 
is  fweetly  defcribed,  and  introduced  with  perfeft  propriety. 
Profpero  calls  for  medicinal  mufic  : 

“ A folemn  air,  and  the  beft  comforter 
To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains.” 

“ Midfummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

Aft  ii.  fc.  5.  “ Come  now  a roundel , and  a fairy  fong.” 

If,  as  Dr.  Gray  fays,  a roundel  is  “ a dance  in  a ring,”  a 
roundelay  was  the  fong  and  tune  to  fuch  dance ; as  ballad, 
from  ballata,  Italian  ; fo  roundelay , from  rondelet,  old  French, 
rondeau,  modern. 

The  ideas  and  language  of  fairyifm  are  wonderfully 
imagined  and  fupported  in  this  play  ; and  the  ufe  alligned  to 
mufic  happy  and  fertile. 

Aft  iv.  fc.  1.  “ Rural  mufic,  tongs,  & c.”  Poker  and 

tongs,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  falt-box,  hurdy-gurdy, 
& c.  are  the  old  national  inftruments  of  mufic  on  our 
ifland. 

Queen.  “ Mufic,  ho  ! mufic  : fuch  as  charmeth  fleep.” 

Still  mufic,  meaning  fuch  foft  and  gentle  mufic  as  tran- 
quillizes, foothes,  and  lulls  to  mufic. 

Aft  v.  fc.  1.  In  the  lift  of  fports  ready  for  the  nuptial 
feaft  of  Thefeus,  is  “ the  battle  with  the  Centaurs ; to  be 
fung  by  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp.”  This  feems  to 
imply  a more  ancient  practice  of  caftration  for  the  voice  than 
can  be  found  in  opera  annals. 

Speaking  of  Quince,  in  the  clown’s  prologue,  Hippolita 
fays,  “ indeed,  he  hath  play’d  on  his  prologue,  like  a child 
on  a recorder  ; a found,  but  not  in  government.” 

Two  fongs  alluded  to  in  the  laft  feene  of  this  play  are 
loft. 

Oberon.  u And  this  ditty  after  me 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly.” 


Queen.  “ Firft  rehearfe  this  fong  by  rote. 

To  each  word  a warbling  note  ; 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 

Will  we  fing,  and  blefs  this  place.” 

“ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 

Though  this  comedy  furnifhes  fewer  occafions  for  mufic 
than  the  two  preceding  dramas,  yet  muficians  are  employed 
in  it  as  well  as  mufical  allufions.  As  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his 
mafque  of  “ Cynthia’s  Revels,”  fpeaks  of  the  gamut  or 
fyllables  of  folmifation,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  which  pfalm- 
fingers  had  made  well  known  to  his  audience;  fo  Shak- 
fpeare, in  this  play,  aft  i.  fc.  3.  introduces  all  the  mufical 
terms  then  in  ufe : as,  a tune,  a note,  a light,  a heavy  tune , 
burden,  melodious,  to  reach  high,  keep  in  tune,  fing  out,  too 
Jharp,  too  fat,  concord,  harjh  defcant,  the  mean  bafe,  isfe. 

Aft  iv.  fc.  laft,  there  is  a laboured  defeription  of  the 
powers  of  poetry  and  mufic  ; Orpheus’s  lute,  concert,  fpelt 
as  now  : 

“ to  their  inftruments 

Tune  a deploring  dump,” — 

or  lament  ( lamentatione ),  fung  by  a wretched  and  forrowing 
lover  in  the  dumps. 

Sc.  2.  A ferenata,  or  notturno,  is  introduced: 

“ now  mult  I to  her  window, 

And  give  fome  evening  mufic  to  her  ear.” 

Enter  Muficians. 

“ now,  gentlemen, 

Let’s  tune,  and  to  it  luftily.” 

Song.  “ Who  is  Sylvia  ? what  is  (he  ?”  &c. 

“ Meafure  for  Meafure.” 

Though  this  play  has  lefs  mufic  in  it  than  the  three  pre- 
ceding, yet  at  the  beginning  of  aft  iv.  a fong,  from  his  own 
Paflionate  Pilgrim:  “Take,  oh,  take  thofe  lips  away,”  is 
fung  to  Mariana  by  a boy,  who  is  fent  away  on  the  arrival 
of  the  duke,  in  the  eharafter  of  a friar  ; when  apologizing 
for  the  feeming  levity  of  liitening  to  mufic,  (he  fays : 

“ I cry  you  mercy,  fir,  and  well  could  wifti 
You  had  not  found  me  here  fo  mufical.” 

To  which  the  duke  anfwers  : 

“ ’Tis  good ; though  mufic  oft  hath  fuch  a charm. 

To  make  bad  good ; and  good  provoke  to  harm.” 

This  is  a heavy  charge,  which  it  would  not  have  been 
eafy  for  Shakfpeare  to  fubftantiate,  and  does  not  very  well 
agree  with  what  he  fays  in  the  “ Tempeft,”  of  the  innoxious 
efficacy  of  mufic.  “ Sounds  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  de- 
light, and  hurt  not.”  Mufic  may  be  applied  to  licentious 
poetry ; but  the  poetry  then  corrupts  the  mufic,  not  the 
mufic  the  poetry.  It  has  often  regulated  the  movements 
of  lafeivious  dances ; but  fuch  airs  heard,  for  the  firft  time, 
without  the  fong  or  dance,  could  convey  no  impure  ideas  to 
an  innocent  imagination  ; fo  that  Montefquieu’s  aflertion  is 
ftill  in  force : that  “ mufic  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts, 
which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind.” 

“ Merchant  of  Venice.” 

Aft  ii.  fc.  1.  A ilourifti  of  cornets  when  the  Moorilh 
prince  comes  in. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  6.  “ The  vile  fqueaking  of  the  wry-neck’d 
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Aft  iii.  fc.  2.  “ Let  mufic  found,  while  he  doth  make 

his  choice ; 

Then,  if  he  lofe,  he  makes  a fwan-like 
end, 

Fading  in  mufic. 

he  may  win  ; 

And  what  is  mufic  then  ? then  mufic  is 
As  are  thofe  dulcet  founds  at  break  of 
day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bride- 
groom’s ear, 

And  fummon  him  to  marriage.” 

Mufic  within. 

A fong  while  Baffanio  examines  the  cafkets  : 

“ Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,”  &c. 

The  paffages  in  the  fifth  aft  of  this  interefting  play  are 
beautiful,  numerous,  and  celebrated  : 

“ And  bring  your  mufic  forth  into  the  air,”  &c. 

“ foft  ftillnefs  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  fweet  harmony.” 

Jefiica.  “ I am  never  merry  when  I hear  fweet  mufic.” 
This  is  the  initial  of  a well-known,  and  now  proverbial, 
eulogium  on  modulated  found  : “ The  man  that  has  no 
mufic  in  his  foul,”  &c. 

“ As  you  like  it.” 

Aft  ii.  fc.  i.  A fong: 

“ Under  the  green-wood  tree,”  &c. 

Remarks  on  mufic  by  Jacques.  Then  another  fong : 

“ Blow,  blow,  thou  winter’s  wind.” 

Mufic.  Song : “ What  {hall  he  have  that  kill’d  the 
deer.” 

Song : “ ’Twas  a lover  and  his  lafs.” 

Still  mufic.  Song  : “ Then  is  there  mirth  in  heav’n.” 
Another  fong  : “ Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown.” 

“ Love’s  Labour’s  loft.” 

Aft  iii.  Armado.  “ Warble  child ; make  paffionate 
my  fenfe  of  hearing.” 

This  is  a molt  beautiful  and  comprehenfive  requeft  : none 
of  the  fine  arts  can  fubfift,  or  give  rapture,  without  pajfion. 
Hence  mediocrity  is  more  intolerable  in  them  than  in  other 
inventions.  Mufic  without  pafiion  is  as  monotonous  as  the 
tolling  of  a bell. 

But  no  fong  is  printed  : though  the  author  tells  us  there 
is  finging.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  “ here  is  apparently  a fong 
loft.” 

Mufic  as  for  a mafquerade. 

Songs  for  fpring  and  autumn  : 

“ When  daifies  pied.”  — And,  “ When  icicles  hang 
on  the  wall.” 

“ Winter’s  Tale.” 

Two  nonfenfical  fongs,  by  the  rogue  Autolychus  : 

“ When  daffodils  begin  to  peere.” — “ Jog  on,  jog  on, 
the  footpath  way.” 

“ He’s  main  mufical.”  This  Autolychus  is  the  true  an- 
cient minitrel,  as  defcribed  in  the  old  Fabliaux.  See  Gen. 
Hilt.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

A three-part  catch,  ready  planned  by  the  poet,  and 
another  pedlar’s  fong  ; “ Will  you  buy  any  tape  ?” 
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« Twelfth  Night.” 

Aft  i.  fc.  1.  This  play  opens  with  a beautiful  eulogium 
on  mufic  : 

« If  mufic  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on,”  &c. 

The  ufe  of  Evirati,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent, 
feems  to  have  been  well  known  at  this  time  (about  1600). 
For  Viola  fays  : 

“ I’ll  ferve  the  duke  ; 

Thou  {halt  prefent  me  as  a eunuch  to  him, 

It  may  be  worth  thy  pains,  for  I can  fing, 

And  fpeak  to  him  in  many  forts  of  mufic. 

That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  fervice.” 

And  the  duke’s  fenfibility  to  the  power  of  mufic  is  dif- 
clofed  in  the  firft  interview,  when  he  fays  to  Viola  : 

“ thy  fmall  pipe 

Is  as  the  maiden’s  organ,  fhrill  and  found, 

And  all  its  femblative — a woman’s  part. 

I know  thy  conftellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  

fuppofing  her  to  be  a eunuch. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  3.  The  clown  is  afked  for  a love-fong,  and 
fings : 

“ O miftrefs  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ?”  &c.  And 
“ What  is  love  ; ’tis  not  hereafter,”  &c. 

Ibid.  They  fing  a catch,  beginning, 

“ Hold  thy  peace.” 

Sc.  4.  Scraps  of  fongs  and  catches  are  roared  out  by 
fir  Toby,  fir  Andrew,  and  clown,  as  “ Three  merry  men 
be  we.”-1-1'  Tilly,  valley,  lady !” — “ There  dwelt  a man 
in  Babylon,  lady,  lady.” — “ O the  twelfth  day  of  De- 
cember.”— “ Farewel,  dear  heart,  fince  I mult  needs  be- 
gone.”— “ His  eyes  do  fhew  his  days  are  almoft  done.” — 
“ Shall  I bid  him  go  ? what,  an’  if  you  do  ?” — “ Shall  I 
bid  him  go,  and  fpare  not  ? O no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not.” 
All  thefe,  probably,  were  well  known  in  Shakfpeare’s 
time. 

Sc.  5.  The  duke,  who  is  as  conftant  in  his  pafiion  for 
mufic,  as  for  Olivia,  fays  : 

“ give  me  fome  mufic  now — 

Now,  good  Cefario,  but  that  piece  of  fong, 

That  old  and  antique  fong,  we  heard  laft  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  revive  my  pafiion  much  ; 

More  than  light  airs,  and  recollefted  terms 
Of  thefe  molt  brific  and  giddy-paced  times  : 

how  doft  thou  like  this  tune  ? — 

Tt  gives  a very  echo  to  the  feat 
Where  love  is  thron’d.” 

Ibid..  “ the  fong  we  had  laft  night — 

it  is  old  and  plain  ; 

The  fpinfters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun, 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones, 

Do  ufe  to  chaunt  it : it  is  filly  footh, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  age.” 

Song  : “ Come  away,  come  away,  death.” 

Aft  iv.  fc.  4.  The  clown,  as  elfewhere,  is  much  ad- 
didted  to  finging.  Song,  by  the  clown  : 

“ When  that  I was  a little  tiny  boy,”  &c. 
ferves  as  an  epilogue  to  this  entertaining  play. 

In 
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In  “ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  no  other  ufe  is  made 
of  mufic  than  to  introduce  minftrels  at  the  wedding,  and 
difguife  Hortenfio  in  the  character  of  a man  well  feen  in 
rmtfic , to  facilitate  his  admifiion  to  the  prefence  and  court- 
fhip  of  Bianca ; an  expedient,  however,  which  was  unfuc- 
cefsful. 

More  fragments  of  old  ballads  are  here  quoted  than  in  any 
other  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays;  though,  as  Dr.  Warburton 
faid,  “ he  feemed  to  bear  the  ballad-makers  a very  parti- 
cular grudge,  and  often  ridicules  them  with  exquifite  hu- 
mour.” 

In  “ The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  mufic  has  no  admifiion  or 
concern. 

“ Much  ado  about  Nothing.” 

Mufic  at  the  mafquerade,  aft  ii.  fc.  2.  And  in  Bene- 
dict's dainty  defcription  of  fuch  an  all-accomplifhed  woman 
as  could  ever  incline  him  to  wed,  he  adds  to  her  qualifica- 
tions, mufic:  “ — of  good  difcourfe,  an  excellent  mufcian, 
and  her  hair  of  what  colour  it  lhall  pleafe  God.”  Sc.  8. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  9.  The  fong,  “ Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  figh 
no  more,”  is  introduced  by  feveral  refleftions  on  mufic,  and 
the  affeftation  of  fingers.  Baltazar,  the  mufician  and  fer- 
vant  to  Don  Pedro,  was  perhaps  thus  named  from  the  cele- 
brated Baltazarini,  called  “ De  Beaujoyeaux,”  an  Italian 
performer  on  the  violin,  who  was  in  the  higheft  fame  and 
favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  1577.  In 
the  lalt  aft,  fc.  8,  the  epitaph  and  fong  are  beautiful,  and 
well  calculated  for  mufic. 

“ All’s  Well  that  ends  Well.” 

Aft  i.  fc.  5.  Flourilh  of  cornets  for  the  king  of 
France’s  entrance  and  exit. 

Aft  iii.  fc  8.  A tucket  afar  off.  Ibid.  A march  afar 
off. 

Aft  v.  fc.  3.  Sound  trumpets. 

Hiftorical  plays.  “ King  John.” 

No  mufic  but  trumpets  and  the  din  of  war. 

“ King  Richard  II.” 

Aft  i.  fc.  4.  Military  inflruments  are  admirably  de- 
fcribed : 

“ rous’d  up  with  boifl’rous  untun’d  drums, 

And  harfh  refounding  trumpets  dreadful  bray.” 

Ibid.  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  being  ordered 
into  banifhment,  fays : 

“ My  native  Englifh,  now  I mult  forego  ; 

And  now  my  tongue’s  ufe  is  to  me  no  more. 

Than  an  unftringed  viol,  or  a harp  ; 

Or,  like  a cunning  inftrument  cas’d  up, 

Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony.” 

Aft  ii.  fc.  t.  “ the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Inforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 

more  are  men’s  ends  mark’d,  than  their  lives 

before  ; 

The  fetting  fun,  and  mufic  in  the  clofe , 

As  the  laft  tafle  of  fweets,  is  fweetefi  laft ” 

Ibid.  fc.  3.  Speaking  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  death  : 

“ all  is  faid. 

His  tongue  is  now  a ftringlefs  inftrument.” 


Aft  v.  fc.  10.  Richard,  in  his  prifen,  fays ; 

“ Mufic  do  I hear  ? 

Ha,  ha  ! keep  time  ; how  fow’r  fweet  mufic  is, 
Where  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  ?” 

Here  he  plays  on  mufical  terms  for  feveral  lines. 

All  inllruments  played  with  the  bow,  in  Shakfpeare’s 
time,  were  fretted,  except  violins. 

In  “ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  aft  ii.  fc.  3,  he  could 
not  refill  the  temptation  of  quibbling  on  the  term  fret. 

“ Frets  call  you  them  ? quoth  fhe : I’ll  fume  with 
them.” 

“ then  call’d  me  rafcal,  fidler, 

And  twangling  Jack 

alluding  to  a famous  ftreet  mufician  of  the  time. 

“ Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.” 

Aft  i.  fc.  2.  Falftaff  fays  he’s  as  melancholy  as  the 
“ drone  of  a Lincolnfhire  bagpipe.” 

Aft  ii.  fc.  3.  “ An  I have  not  ballads  made  on  you 

all,  and  fung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a ciip  of  fack  be  my 
poifon.” 

Aft  iii.  fc.  3.  “ thy  tongue 

Makes  Welch  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn’d. 
Sung  by  a fair  queen  in  a fummer’s  bower, 

With  ravi/hing  divifon  to  her  lute.” 

“ Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.” 

Induftion.  “ Rumour  is  a pipe, 

Blown  by  furmifes,  jealoufies,  conjeftures  ; 

And  of  fo  eafy  and  fo  plain  a flop, 

That  the  blunt  monfter  with  uncounted  heads, 

The  ftill  difcordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it.” 

We  advanced  no  farther  in  hunting  through  the  pleafant 
wilds  of  Shakfpeare ; but  in  dipping  accidentally,  the  fol- 
lowing pallages  ltruck  us  as  worthy  of  notice. 

“ Henry  V.”  Aft  i.  fc.  2.  There  is  a manifeft  allu- 
fion  to  the  different  parts  of  mufic. 

“ For  government,"  though  high , and  low,  and  lower , 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  confent, 

Congreeing  in  a full  and  natural  clofe, 

Like  mufic.” 

In  “ Othello,”  aft  iv.  fc.  13.  Defdemona  fays  : 

“My  mother  had  a maid,  called  Barbara  ; 

She  was  in  love  ; and  he,  fhe  lov’d,  prov’d  mad  (falfe)* 
And  did  forfake  her  : fhe  had  a fong  of  willow. 

An  old  thing  ’twas,  but  it  exprefs’d  her  fortune, 

And  fhe  died  finging  it.  That  fong,  to-night, 

Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ; I’ve  much  ado, 

Not  to  go  hang  my  head  all  o’  one  fide, 

And  fing  it  like  poor  Barbara.” 

“ King  Lear,”  aft  i.  fc.  7.  “ O,  thefe  eclipfes  portend 

thefe  divifions  ! fa,  fol,  la,  mi.” 

None  of  the  commentators  have  hitherto  been  fufficiently 
fkilled  in  mufic  to  fee  the  meaning  of  thefe  fyllables  in  fol- 
mifation,  which  imply  a feries  of  founds  fo  unnatural,  that 
ancient  muficians  prohibited  their  ufe.  “ Mi  contra  fa  eft 
diabolus.”  Shakfpeare,  however,  fhews  by  the  context, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the  mufical 
intervals  contained  in  the  tritonus,  or  fharp  4th,  which 
confiding  of  three  tones,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
femitone,  is  extremely  difficult  to  fing,  and  difagreeable 
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when  fung,  if  mi,  or  fa,  is  the  lad  note  of  the  phrafe  or 
paffage. 

Shakspeare’s  Cliff",  or  High  Cliff,  in  Geography,  a lofty 
cliff  on  the  E.  coaft  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent ; 
fo  called  from  the  beautiful  defcription  of  it  given  by 
that  poet  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear ; 2 miles  S.  of 
Dover. 

SHAKY,  or  Shaken,  a natural  defeft  in  timber  when 
it  is  full  of  fplits  or  clefts,  and  will  not  bear  the  faftening, 
or  when  fawn  into  plank  the  caulking. 

SHAL,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Perfia,  in  Balouchift an, 
the  country  of  the  Balouches,  which  is  confidered  by  fome  as 
a province  diftindf  from  Mekran  (the  ancient  Gedrofia),  and 
which  commences  at  Koohinee  (the  hilly  road),  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Bayla,  or  in  N.  lat.  26°  35',  and  extends  to 
Noofhky,  79  miles  N.W.  of  Kelat,  or  in  N.  lat.  30°.  This 
country  is  a confufed  mafs  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  road  generally  leads  in  water-courfes.  Flocks  of  fheep 
and  cattle  abound  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and  it  alfo 
produces  great  quantities  of  wheat.  It  is  divided  into  the 
two  mountainous  provinces  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan,  the 
low  country  of  Cutch  Gandava  to  the  E.,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Zuhree  and  Anund  Dijel ; and  to  thefe  may  be 
added  the  fmall  diftriCts  of  Shal  and  Multung,  lying  N. 
of  Kelat.  Shalawan  is  the  moft  fouthern  province  of  Ba- 
louchiftan,  and  Sarawan  (which  fee)  is  the  moft  northern 
province.  Cutch  Gandava,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  lying  S.E.  of  Kelat,  is  about  150  miles  long, 
and  40  or  50  broad.  Its  foil  is  rich,  black,  and  loamy, 
and  produces  every  fpecies  of  grain,  as  well  as  cotton,  in- 
digo, madder,  &c.  Cutch  Gandava  exports  great  quan- 
tities of  grain  to  the  fea-ports  of  Curachee  and  Sonmeany, 
whence  it  is  (hipped  to  Mufcat,  the  coaft  of  Mekran,  6cc. 
Anund  Dijel  lies  N.  of  Cutch  Gandava  : its  climate  is 
good,  the  foil  excellent,  and  the  productions  abundant  ; 
fo  that  the  khan  of  Kelat  derives  a large  revenue  from  this 
fmall  diftrift.  Shal  and  Muftung  are  fmaller  than  Anund 
Dijel,  but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  fruits,  which  are 
excellent  and  cheap.  The  climate  is  warmer  than  that 
of  Kelat  ; the  foil  is  more  fandy  ; but  the  grain  and  other 
products  are  the  fame.  (See  Zuhree.)  The  capital  of 
Balouchiftan  is  Kelat,  a town  furrounded  by  a mud-wall, 
and  containing  4000  houfes,  and  about  7000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  500  are  Hindoos.  The  bazar  of  Kelat  is 
well  fupplied,  and  the  town  appears  opulent,  being  fre- 
quented by  merchants,  and  carrying  on  a confiderable 
trade.  N.  lat.  29 0 6'.  E.  long.  67°  57'. 

SHALBERG,  a mountain  of  Switzerland;  4 miles  N. 
of  Sargans. 

SHALBERIS,  a circar  of  Hindooflan,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Goragot  and  Bettooriah,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
Bettooriah,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bettooriah  and  Dinagepour  ; 
about  iS  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  nearly  as  much  from  E. 
to  W.  The  chief  town  feems  to  be  Cartee. 

SHALDEAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 7 
miles  S.W.  of  Rotafgur. 

SHALE,  in  Natural  Hiflory , a variety  of  fchiftofe  clay  : 
the  firft  variety  is  denominated  (late  clay,  the  fchiefer  Thon 
of  Werner.  (See  Clay.)  The  fecond  variety  is  bituminous 
(late,  the  brand  fchiefer  of  Werner,  of  a brownifh-black, 
or  blacki(h-brown,  colour,  appearing-  like  bad  coal ; it  is 
found  in  confiderable  ftratified  mafles  ; luftre,  o or  1 ; tranf- 
parency,  o;  frafture  (laty  ; fragments  tabular  ; hardnefs,  5; 
fp.  gr.  about  2,000 ; ftreak  fomewhat  glofty  ; effervelc- 
ing,  though  very  (lowly,  with  the  mineral  acids  : feeling 
rather  greafy ; placed  on  burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a 
weak  flame  and  fulphureous  fmell,  the  reflduum  being  light- 


grey  ; it  feems  t©  differ  from  the  former  variety,  in  con- 
taining bitumen.  Kirvvan.  See  Tabular  Spar. 

The  acid  emitted  from  (hale,  during  its  calcination,  unit- 
ing itfelf  to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  (hale,  forms  alum. 
About  a hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  calcined  (hale  will 
make  one  ton  of  alum.  The  (hale,  after  being  calcined,  is 
deeped  in  water,  by  which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed 
during  the  calcination  of  the  (hale,  is  diffolved : this  dillolved 
alum  undergoes  various  operations,  before  it  i6  formed  into 
the  alum  of  the  (hops.  Watfon’s  Chem.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
See  Alum. 

This  kind  of  (late  forms  large  ftrata  in  Derbyfttire  ; and 
that  which  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  of  a fofter 
and  more  (hivery  texture  than  that  which  lies  deeper.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  large  ftrata,  generally  above  the  coal,  in  moft 
coal  counties  of  this  kingdom.  Dr.  Short  informs  us,  that 
the  (hale  waftes  the  lead  ore  near  it,  by  its  ftrong  acid  ; and 
that  it  corrodes  and  deftroys  all  minerals  near  it,  except  iron 
or  coal,  of  whole  vitriol  it  partakes.  See  Slate. 

SHALG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkeftan  ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Turkeftan. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a fmall  light  veffel, 
with  only  a fmall  main-maft,  and  fore-maft,  and  lug-fails,  t® 
hale  up,  and  let  down,  on  occafion. 

Shallops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefore 
often  ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

The  French  (hallop  is  a large-decked  (loop  of  burden, 
ufed  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  having  one  mail,  carrying  a 
gaff-mainfail.  On  the  fore-fide  of  the  maft,  above  the  gaff, 
is  a (hort  fpar  projecting  forwards ; to  which  is  bent  a long 
narrow  fail,  the  tack  of  which  is  made  fall  to  the  ftem,  and 
the  (heet  to  the  fide  near  the  fhrouds.  On  the  bowfprit  are 
fet  two  or  three  jibs,  and  a fmall  maft  is  often  fixed  abaft 
that  carries  a mizen. 

SHALLOT,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a very 
ufeful  culinary  plant.  See  Allium. 

To  what  has  been  faid  under  the  above  head,  it  may  here 
be  neceffary  to  add  fome  improvements,  which  have  fince 
been  made,  in  the  culture  of  thefe  fmall  bulbous  roots.  As 
the  habits  of  growth  in  roots  of  this  nature  differ  greatly  in 
the  different  forts,  fome  requiring  to  be  nearly  or  quite  on 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  while  others  (land  in  need  of 
being  a confiderable  depth  below  it,  which  has  not  been 
well  attended  to  in  the  garden  culture  of  fuch  roots ; it 
may  be  readily  fuppofed  that  thefe  have  confiderable  in- 
fluence and  effeCt  on  the  growth  of  fuch  root  crops.  In 
confequence  of  finding  that  crops  of  this  root  generally  be- 
came mouldy  and  peri(hed,  and  that  they  were  ufually 
planted,  from  the  directions  of  garden  cultivators,  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  furface  ; the  injury, 
failure,  and  deftruCtion  of  fuch  crops,  were  naturally  afcribed 
to  this  caufe.  A few  bulbs  or  bunches  of  this  root  were 
confequently  divided,  as  far  as  poflible,  into  (ingle  buds  or 
bulbs,  and  planted  upon  or  rather  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  fome  very  rich  foil  being  placed  underneath  them, 
and  the  mould  on  each  fide  railed  to  fupport  them,  until 
they  became  firmly  rooted.  This  mould  was  then  removed 
by  means  of  a hoe,  and  the  ufe  of  the  watering-pot,  and 
the  bulbs  of  courfe  left  wholly  out  of  the  ground.  The 
growth  of  the  plants  had  now  fo  near  a refemblance  to  that 
of  the  common  onion,  as  not  readily  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  it,  until  their  irregularity  of  form,  the  confequence 
of  the  numerous  germs  within  each  bulb,  became  evident. 
The  forms  of  the  bulbs,  however,  continued  conftantly 
different  from  all  thofe  raifed  in  the  ordinary  method,  being 
much  more  broad,  but  of  lefs  length.  The  crop  was  a 
great  deal  better  in  quality,  and  at  the  fame  time  much 
2 more 
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more  abundant  in  quantity.  It  may  confequently-  not  be 
unworthy  of  the  gardener’s  attention.  See  the  Tranfa&ions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

Shallot  Creek , in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Carolina, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  330  53'.  W.  long. 
^8°  28^ 

7 SHALLOW.  See  Shoal. 

SHALTOCH  Cairn,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Scotland,  in  Ayrfhire ; 12  miles  E.  of  Girvan. 

SHAM,  El.  See  Damascus. 

SHAMADE,  in  War.  See  Chamade. 

SHAMALAPALEAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbetore. 

SHAMARASHUP,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coim- 
betore ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Erroad. 

SHAMBE,  a river  of  Weft;  Florida,  which  runs  into 
Penfacola  bay. 

SHAMBLE,  or  Shammel,  in  Mining,  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  a fort  of  nich,  or  landing  place,  left  at  certain  dif- 
tances  in  the  adits  of  mines,  and  formed  by  a ftage  of 
boards.  The  method  of  digging  the  tin-mines  in  Devon- 
fhire,  and  fome  parts  of  Cornwall,  is  this ; they  fink  their 
way  in  fuch  a breadth  as  is  fufficient  for  them  to  ftand  and 
work,  and  at  every  fathom  they  leave  a fquare  place  vacant, 
to  which  the  ore  is  to  be  thrown  up  with  {hovels  as  it  is 
dug.  This  they  do  from  caft  to  call ; that  is,  as  far  as  a 
man  can  conveniently  throw  up  the  ore  with  his  {hovel. 
Thus  the  ore,  as  it  is  dug  by  the  beelmen,  is  thrown  up  by 
the  fhovellers,  who  follow  them  from  Ihamble  to  fhamble, 
till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  mine.  This,  however,  is  but 
an  inconvenient  way,  and  the  ufe  of  thefe  {hambles  is  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  a winder  at  the  opening  of  the  mine, 
which  manages  two  buckets,  the  one  of  which  is  fent  down 
empty,  while  the  other  is  fent  up  full ; and  one  man  em- 
ployed below  to  load,  and  another  to  empty.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  60.  See  Mining. 

SHAMBLES,  or  Shingles,  in  Geography,  a bank  of 
fand  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  near  the  coait  of  Dorfetlhire, 
about  four  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Portland  Bill,  with  14 
feet  at  low  water. 

SHAMBRIER,  in  the  Manege,  is  a long  thong  of 
leather,  made  fall  to  the  end  of  a cane,  in  order  to  animate 
a horfe,  and  punifh  him,  if  he  refufes  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHAMBYPATAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  Carnatic  36  miles  S.  of  Tanjore. 

SHAMDARA,  a town  of  Affam,  on  the  Burhampoo- 
ter  ; 65  miles  N.W.  of  Gerghonge. 

SHAME,  in  Ethics.  See  Passion. 

SHAME  RAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 18 
miles  S.  of  Sherezur. 

SHAMMY,  Chammy,  or  Chamois,  a kind  of  leather, 
either  dreffed  in  oil,  or  tanned  ; much  efteemed  for  its  foft- 
nefs,  pliancy,  & c. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  {kin  of  the  chamois,  or  {hamois,  a 
kind  of  rupicapra,  or  wild  goat,  called  alfo  ifard,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  See  Chamois. 

'k  Befides  the  foftnefs  and  warmth  of  the  leather,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  bearing  foap  without  damage  ; which  renders  it 
very  ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  wear  the  {kin  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying  of 
mercury  ; which  is  done  by  paffing  it  through  the  pores  of 
the  (kin,  which  are  very  clofe. 

The  true  chamois  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common 
goat,  kid,  and  even  with  ftieep-ftcins  ; the  practice  of  which 
makes  a particular  profeffion,  called  by  the  French  chamoi- 
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fure.  The  laft,  though  the  leaft  efteemed,  is  yet  fo  popular, 
and  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  it  are  prepared,  efpecially  about 
Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Touloufe,  that  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

Manner  of  Shamoifng,  or  of  preparing  Sheep,  Goat,  or 
Kid-Jkins  in  Oil,  in  imitation  of  Shammy, — The  {kins,  being 
wafhed,  drained,  and  fmeared  over  with  quick-lime  on  the 
fleftiy  fide,  are  folded  in  two  lengthwife,  the  wool  outwards, 
and  laid  in  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  ferment  eight  days  ; or,  if 
they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying,  then  fifteen  days. 

Then  they  are  wafhed  out,  drained,  and  half  dried  ; laid 
on  a wooden  leg,  or  horfe,  the  wool  {tripped  off  with  a 
round  ftaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a weak  pit,  the  lime 
of  which  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  loft  the  greateft  part 
of  its  force. 

After  twenty-four  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to 
drain  twenty-four  more;  they  are  then  put  in  another 
ftronger  pit.  This  done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  andi 
put  in  again,  by  turns  ; which  begins  to  dil'pofe  them  to 
take  oil  ; and  this  praftice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  in 
fummer,  or  three  months  in  winter : at  the  end  of  which 
they  are  waftied  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lkin  on  the  wool-fide  peeled  off,  to  render  them 
the  fofter  ; then  made  into  parcels,  fteeped  a night  in  the 
river,  in  winter  more,  ftretched  fix  or  feven  over  one  another, 
on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  palled  ftrongly  on  the  fiefti- 
fide,  to  take  off  any  thing  fuperfluous,  and  render  the  {kin 
fmooth. 

Then  they  are  fteeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the 
fame  operation  is  repeated  on  the  wool-fide  ; they  are  then 
thrown  into  a tub  of  water,  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed 
among  the  {kins  till  the  greateft  part  flicks  to  them,  and 
then  feparated  into  diftinft  tubs,  till  they  fwell,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water. 

By  this  means  the  remains  of  the  lime  are  cleared  out ; 
they  are  then  wrung  out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent 
to  the  mill,  with  the  quantity  of  oil  neceffary  to  fcour  them  : 
the  beft  oil  is  that  of  ftock-fifh. 

Here  they  are  firft  thrown  in  bundles  into  the  river,  for 
twelve  hours,  then  laid  in  the  mill-trough,  and  fulled  with- 
out oil  till  they  be  well  foftened ; then  oiled  with  the  hand, 
one  by  one,  and  thus  formed  into  parcels  of  four  {kins  each ; 
which  are  milled  and  dried  on  cords  a fecond  time  ; then  a 
third  ; and  then  oiled  again,  and  dried. 

This  procefs  is  repeated  as  often  as  necefiity  requires  ; 
when  done,  if  there  be  any  moifture  remaining,  they  are 
dried  in  a ftove,  and  made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in 
wool  : after  fome  time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but 
wrapped  up  again  as  before^  till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feems 
to  have  loft  all  its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  {kins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  cha- 
moifer,  to  be  fcoured  ; which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a 
lixivium  of  wood-afties,  working  and  beating  them  in  it 
with  poles,  and  leaving  them  to  fteep,  till  the  ley  hath 
had  its  effedt  ; then  they  are  wrung  out,  fteeped  in  an- 
other lixivium,  wrung  again  ; and  this  is  repeated  till  all 
the  greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is  done, 
they  are  half  dried,  and  palled  over  a {harp-edged  iron 
inftrument,  placed  perpendicular  in  a block,  which  opens, 
foftens,  and  makes  them  gentle ; laftly,  they  are  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  palled  over  the  fame  inftrument  again  ; 
which  finiflies  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them  in  form  of 
{hammy. 

Kid  and  goat-lkins  are  fnamoifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  ftieep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
without  the  ufe  of  any  lime ; and  that  when  brought  from 
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the  mill,  they  undergo  a particular  preparation  called 
ramalling  ; the  mod  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the  others. 
It  confifts  in  this,  that,  as  foon  as  brought  from  the  mill, 
they  are  fteeped  in  a fit  lixivium,  taken  out,  ftretched 
on  a round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  is  fcraped  off  with 
the  knife  ; this  makes  them  fmooth,  and,  in  working,  to 
caft  a kind  of  fine  knap.  The  difficulty  is  in  fcraping  them 
evenly. 

SHAMOKIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  Northumberland. county,  containing  2027  inhabitants. 

Shamokin  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs 
into  the  Sufquehanna.  N.  lat.  40°  5 if.  W.  long.  7 6°  53b 

SHAMZANG1,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Lariftan. 

SHANCORI,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia;  12  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Kanja. 

SHANDECAN,  Big,  a town  of  New  York,  in  the 
county  of  Ulfter,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Kingfton. 

Shandecan,  Little,  a town  in  the  fame  county  ; 12  miles 
N.W.  of  Kingfion. 

SHANDYMUNGULUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baramaul ; 8 miles  E.  of  Namacul. 

SHANEDI,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 45  miles  S.W.  of  Nubia. 

SHANGOLDEN,  a fmall  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  ; 115  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin. 

SHANGRA,  a country  of  Africa,  W.  of  Mocaranga. 

SHANGRAPOY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar  ; 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Trumian. 

SHANK,  in  Conchology,  the  Shanfcrit  name  of  that 
fpecies  of  (hell,  which  gives  its  name  in  Europe  to  this 
branch  of  natural  hiftory.  French  and  other  foreign  writers 
fpell  the  word  chank.  The  eafy  fubititution  of  a hard 
for  a foft  initial,  has  led  to  a fuppofition  that  conch  may 
by  early  writers  have  been  taken  from  the  fame  fource  as 
lhank,  or  even  derived  from  it.  The  (hank,  or  chank,  or 
conch,  is  the  large  buccinum,  and  is  often  feen  beautifully 
coloured  like  a pheafant’s  bread.  With  the  Hindoos,  the 
(hank  is  an  object  of  myftical  reverence.  It  is  feen  in  one 
of  the  four  hands  of  their  deity  Vishnu,  and  is  one  of  his 
commoneft  attributes.  Images  and  pi&ures  of  him  are 
indeed  diftinguifhed  more  by  this  than  by  any  other  mark. 
It  has  of  courfe  a fabulous  or  mythological  origin  ; and  we 
accordingly  find  it  among  the  “fourteen  gems”  that  were 
recovered  from  the  ocean,  after  a general  deluge,  as  related 
under  the  article  Kurmavatara  of  this  work,  where 
the  (hank  is  faid  to  be  “ a (hell  conferring  vidlory  on 
any  one  who  (hould  found  it.”  In  the  diftribution  of  the 
precious  articles,  the  (hell  feems  to  have  fallen  to  the  (hare  of 
Viffinu. 

Shells,  as  aroufing  implements,  were  much  ufed  in  early 
Indian  wars,  as  trumpets  and  drums  are  with  us.  In  the 
terrible  civil  wars  between  the  Pandus,  and  their  kinfmen 
the  Kurus,  as  Homerically  defcribed  in  the  Mahabarat, 
Kriftina  ufed  a (hell  named  Panchajanya,  obtained  in  the 
manner  related  under  our  article  Kasya,  from  a fea- 
monfter  named  Sankafura,  which  fee.  Each  chief  in  the 
wars  alluded  to  bore  a (hell,  to  which,  like  thefwords  of  our 
chivalrous  knights,  diftinft  and  fignificant  names  are  given. 
In  the  portion  of  the  Mahabarat  tranllated  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
called  Bhagavat  Gita,  the  following  paffage  occurs.  “ The 
ancient  chief,  and  brother  of  the  grand  fire  of  the  Kurus, 
then  (houting  with  a voice  like  a roaring  lion,  blew  his  (hell 
to  raife  the  fpirit  of  the  Kuru  chief ; and  inftantly  innumer- 
able (hells,  and  other  warlike  inttruments,  refounded  on  all 
fides, — the  clangour  was  exceffive.  Krifhna  and  Arjun, 
(landing  in  a fplendid  chariot  drawn  by  white  horfes, 
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founded  their  (hells  of  celeftial  form  ; that  blown  by  Kriftina 
was  named  Panchajanya ; Arjun’s,  Devadata.  Bhim,  of 
dreadful  deeds,  blew  his  capacious  (hell  Powndra ; and 
Yudiftitira,  the  royal  fon  of  Koonti,  founded  Ananta-Vijaya. 
Nakal  and  Sahadeva  blew  their  (hells  alfo,  the  one  called 
Sugufha,  the  other  Manipulhpaka ; fo  that  their  (hrill 
founding  voices  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  Kurus,  and  re- 
echoed with  a dreadful  noife  from  heaven  to  earth.”  P.  29. 

The  (hells  in  queftion  are  articles  of  commerce  in  India, 
to  no  inconfiderable  extent.  A chank  fiftiery  on  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Cordiner.  It  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manaar,  (fee  Manaar,)  and  yields,  Mr.  Cor- 
diner fays,  a confiderable  revenue  to  government.  The 
(hells,  he  fays,  are  brought  from  the  depth  of  two  fathoms 
by  divers,  who  in  a calm  day  can,  from  a boat,  fee  them 
crawling  at  the  bottom.  Such  as  are  of  a fpiral  form  are 
chiefly  exported  to  Bengal,  where  they  are  fawed  into  rings 
of  various  fizes,  and  worn  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and 
toes  of  the  Hindoos,  both  male  and  female.  A chank 
opening  to  the  right,  that  is  with  its  fpiral  line  contrary  to 
its  ufual  direction,  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is  highly  valued 
by  myftics  and  zealots.  They  always  fell,  Mr.  Cordiner 
fays,  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Hiftory  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  6. 

Univalves  of  the  fort  here  alluded  to,  called  heterojlrophous 
by  conchologifts,  are  very  rarely  of  any  fpecies,  and  are  looked 
on  with  admiration  in  all  countries ; but  with  the  enthu- 
fiaftic  Hindoo  in  a degree  unequalled.  A Yogi,  or  Saniafii 
of  the  Vaifhnava  fedt,  deems  himfelf  extremely  happy  in  fuch 
an  acquifition.  The  (hell  in  queftion  is  frequently  feen  in  the 
hands  of  itinerant  holy  beggars,  and  it  is  founded  in  fome 
of  the  temples  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos. 

Shank  of  an  Anchor,  on  board  a Ship.  See  Anchor. 

Shank  of  a Horfe,  in  the  Manege , the  name  of  that  part 
of  the  fore-leg  which  is  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock, 
or  paftern  joint.  The  larger  and  broader  the  (hank  is  the 
better.  It  is  known  to  be  fo,  by  the  back  finew  being  at  a 
diftance  from  the  bone,  or  well  feparated  from  it,  and  hav- 
ing no  kind  of  fwelling  betwixt  it  and  the  bone,  which  may 
caufe  the  leg  to  appear  round. 

Shank,  or  Shank-painter,  in  a Ship,  is  a (hort  chain  faf- 
tened  under  the  foremaft-lhrouds,  by  a bolt,  to  the  (hip’s 
fides?/  having  at  the  other  end  a rope  fattened  to  it.  On 
this  (hank-painter  the  whole  weight  of  the  aft-part  of  the 
anchor  reds,  when  it  lies  by  the  (hip’s  fide.  The  rope  by 
which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  fall  about  a timber-head.  See 
Painter. 

Shank,  Sheep,  a fort  of  knot  made  on  backftays,  & c.  to 
(horten  them. 

SHANKER,  in  Medicine.  See  Chankre. 

SHANKLIN  Chine,  in  Geography , a ledge  of  rocks  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  N.  of  Ludcomb  Chine. 

SHANMUKA,  a name  of  a celebrated  hero  in  Hindoo 
Mythology,  more  commonly  called  Kartikya ; which  fee. 
The  name  Shanmuka  means  with  fix  mouths  or  faces,  he 
being  fo  reprefented ; the  reafon  of  which  is  given  under 
the  article  referred  to.  See  alfo  Seshti-matriya,  another 
of  his  names. 

SHANNON,  in  Geography,  the  chief  river  of  Ireland, 
and  the  larged  in  any  ifland  in  the  world.  The  name  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Irifti  words  fhan,  old,  and 
avon,  a river.  Other  derivations,  however,  are  given,  all  of 
which  feem  equally  fanciful  and  uncertain  ; as  the  names  of 
rivers  are  in  general  more  ancient  than  even  the  names  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Ptolemy  calls 
the  Shannon  Senus ; Orofius,  Seen  a ; and  iEthicus,  Secana. 
It  is  called  by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  Flumen  Senetifc ; who 
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alfo  dignifies  it,  as  Virgil  did  the  Po,  with  the  title  of 
Fluviorum  Rex.  Spenfer  too  celebrates 

“ The  fpacious  Shenan  fpreading  like  a fea.” 

And  other  poets  have  been  eloquent  in  defcribing  its  ma- 
jeftic  courfe,  holy  iflands,  and  fublime  fcenery ; but  geo- 
graphers are,  in  general,  very  brief,  and  fometimes  con- 
tradiftory  in  their  accounts  of  this  river.  They  do  not 
even  agree  as  to  its  fource.  According  to  Camden  and 
Ware  it  rifes  in  Slieve-en-eron,  (i.  e.  the  mountain  of  iron 
mines,)  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  ; but  Gough  and  Ferrar 
make  it  fpring  from  the  plains  of  Quilka,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  Again,  Dr.  Beaufort  fays,  Lough  Clean  is  the 
fountain-head  ; while  Boade,  Pinkerton,  and  mod  other 
writers  on  the  fubjeft,  make  it  Lough  Allen.  Thefe  dif- 
ferences, however,  may  be  in  fome  meafure  reconciled  by 
obferving,  that  Lough  Allen  receives  the  waters  of  the  other 
fources  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  Shannon  does  not 
take  its  name  until  it  has  patted  this  lake.  As  it  is  likewife 
the  receptacle  of  mod  of  the  other  current  waters  of  the  fur- 
rounding country,  every  dream  that  falls  into  it  may  claim 
fome  (hare  in  thedifputed  honour;  but  Lough  Clean  has  the 
highed  title,  as  contributing  mod  largely  by  means  of  the 
river  Duff.  Lough  Allen  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim  ; it  is  about  twenty  fquare  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  fome  parts  is  faid  to  be  unfathomable.  From 
this  grand  refervoir  and  copious  fpring,  the  Shannon  ifl'ues 
in  great  force  at  a place  called  Balatnara.  The  direction,  at 
fird,  is  fouth  and  fouth-wed,  dividing  the  provinces  of 
Leinder  and  Munder  from  Connaught.  It  paffes  Limerick, 
where  it  turns  nearly  to  the  wed,  and,  fixty  miles  below  this 
city,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  betv/een  Kerry  Head  and 
Cape  Lean,  after  a courfe  of  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  na- 
vigable nearly  to  Limerick  for  fhips  of  the  greated  burden, 
and  for  fmaller  veffels  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its 
courfe. 

This  noble  river  traverfes  feveral  large  lakes,  and  forms 
many  extenfive  bays  and  eduaries,  interfperfed  with  beau- 
tiful iflands.  It  receives  above  thirty  other  rivers  in  its 
courfe,  and  diffufes  verdure  and  fertility  over  the  banks 
of  ten  counties  ; namely,  Leitrim,  Rofcommon,  Gal- 
way, and  Clare,  on  the  right ; and  on  the  left,  Longford, 
Wedmeath,  King’s  County,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and 
Kerry. 

The  principal  towns  fituated  on  its  banks  are  Leitrim, 
Carrick,  Jamedown,  Lanefborough,  Athlone,  Banagher, 
Portumna,  Killaloe,  Cadleconnel,  Tarbert,  and  Kilrulh;  be- 
lides  the  city  of  Limerick,  which  it  encompafles  by  different 
branches,  and  in  fome  meafure  infulates. 

The  larged  lakes  which  it  paffes  through  are,  Lough 
Boffin,  Lough  Ree  or  Regith,  and  Lough  Derg  or  Derg- 
art.  The  fird,  which  is  about  ten  fquare  miles  in  extent,  is 
fituated  at  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Long- 
ford, and  Rofcommon.  Lough  Ree  extends  nearly  from 
Lanefborough  to  Athlone,  a didance  of  about  fixteen  miles, 
and  is  from  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  above 
fifty  iflands,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  wood  and  good 
palturage.  Lough  Derg  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  feven  broad.  It  is  diverfified  with  about  fixty  iflands, 
one  of  which,  called  Innifmore,  contains  above  a hundred 
acres  of  good  land  ; and  on  another,  called  the  Holy  Ifland, 
are  the  ruins  of  feven  churches,  and  a round  tower.  This 
lake  extends  nearly  from  Portumna  to  Killaloe.  There  is 
alfo  below  Limerick,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fergus 
river,  an  immenfe  eduary,  or  firth,  of  many  fquare  miles 
in  extent,  interfperfed  with  feveral  rich  and  romantic 
iflands. 


The  principal  rivers  that  fall  in  from  the  right  bank,  or 
Connaught  fide,  are  the  Key,  Suck,  Scariff,  and  Fergus. 
The  confluence  of  the  Key  is  at  Carrick,  and  the  Suck, 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Rofcommon  and  Galway, 
flows  in  at  Clonfert  above  Banagher.  Several  fmaller  rivers 
fall  in  from  the  county  of  Galway ; and  from  Clare  flow 
the  Scariff  and  Fergus ; but  the  great  weight  of  water 
comes  from  the  other  fide  by  rivers  running  from  ead  to 
wed,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  different  to  the  ufual 
courfe  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Inny  is  the  fird 
great  river  on  the  left  bank : it  is  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Longford  and  Wedmeath,  and  falls  into 
Lough  Ree,  where  it  forms  a large  eduary.  The  fecond 
river  on  this  fide  is  the  Great  Brofna,  which  forms  a fine 
confluence  with  the  Shannon  above  Banagher  ; and  the  Letter 
Brofna,  united  with  the  Birr  river,  falls  in  a few  miles  below 
that  town.  From  hence  to  Limerick  many  fmaller  rivers 
flow  in  on  the  Ormond  fide,  and  below  that  city  there  are 
fome  larger  ones  : the  principal  are  the  Maig,  Deel,  Ovan, 
Cummage,  Feale,  Gale,  and  Cafhin.  Several  of  the  above 
are  navigable  to  a confiderable  didance  from  the  Shannon. 

From  fuch  an  accumulation  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  fprings, 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  is  increafed  to  an  immenfe  magni- 
tude, being  nearly  ten  miles  in  breadth,  for  the  lad  fifteen  miles, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  deep.  It  is  not  only  larger 
than  any  other  infular  river,  but  difcharges  much  more  water 
into  the  ocean  than  any  continental  dream  whatever,  running 
fo  ffiort  a didance  as  two  hundred  miles.  Camden  feems  to 
credit  a tradition,  commonly  believed  in  his  time,  of  a gradual 
increafe  in  the  number  and  fize  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Ireland.  The  fuppofition  is  curious,  and  may  not  be  wholly 
unfounded. 

As  the  Shannon  from  Limerick  to  the  ocean  is  of  great 
and  increafing  importance  to  the  commercial  world,  we 
fhall  here  give  fome  particulars  of  its  navigation  from  an 
hydrographical  furvey  lately  made.  The  didance  is  above 
fixty  Englifh  miles,  and  the  bearing  nearly  W.  by  S.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  is  various.  If  the  length  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  fird  will  be  found  to  meafure  from  one 
to  three  miles  broad ; the  middle  divifion  increafes  to  about 
fix,  and  the  third  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  The  foundings  of 
the  mouth  have  been  already  mentioned  : they  decreafe  to- 
wards Limerick ; but  in  all  parts  the  river  is  of  confiderable 
depth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tranfparency. 

The  tides  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  rife  from  nine  to 
fourteen  feet  perpendicular  height ; and  they  increafe  as  the 
river  becomes  narrower,  infomuch  that  at  the  pool  of  Li- 
merick, they  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  The 
current  of  the  tide  varies  confiderably  in  different  parts  of 
the  dream,  running  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  five  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  not,  however,  perceptible  far  above  the 
city,  owing  to  feveral  catarafts. 

There  are  many  fine  bays  on  the  Clare  fide,  which  afford 
fafe  anchorage  and  good  flielter  for  flopping.  The  principal 
are  Kilbahan,  Carigahault,  Clonderlaw,  and  Labilheda,  be- 
fides  the  commodious  harbour  of  Poolanilhary,  near  Kilrufh, 
and  Tarbert  bay  on  the  Kerry  fide.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  Kerry  Head,  alfo  called  Ballyheigh  Point,  is  a 
long  and  narrow  promontory  ; and  that  Cape  Lean,  or  Loop 
Head,  on  the  other  fide,  is  dill  narrower ; having  at  its  ex- 
tremity a light -houfe,  in  N.  lat.  5 z°  go'.  W.  long.  10  °2o'. 

The  navigation  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Shannon 
was  formerly  impeded  by  the  noted  cataraft  near  Cadlecon- 
nel, called  the  Salmon’s  Leap,  but  of  late  years  canals  have 
been  drawn  round  this  rock  as  well  as  others  called  the  Falls. 
An  important  communication  has  been  likewife  opened  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  Dublin  by  means  of  the  grand  canal, 
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which  forms  its  junftion  above  Banagher.  (See  our  article 
Canal.)  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Shannon  nearly 
infulates  Connaught  with  the  county  of  Clare ; and  that 
if  a canal,  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  were  cut  from 
Lough  Clean  to  the  river  Bonnet,  which  falls  into  Sligo 
bay,  the  infular  boundary  would  be  complete,  and  the  Shan- 
non rendered  navigable  from  fea  to  fea. 

The  bridges  over  this  river  are  chiefly  at  the  forementioned 
towns,  but  there  are  none  below  Limerick.  In  this  city 
there  are  three,  one  of  which,  called  Thomond  bridge, 
contains  fourteen  arches ; and  about  ten  miles  higher  is 
O’Brien’s  bridge,  which  has  nineteen  arches. 

The  fifheries  on  the  Shannon  are  numerous  and  produ&ive, 
particularly  for  falmon,  which  is  of  the  finelt  flavour. 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Tour  through  Ireland,  p.  359, 
obferves  of  this  river,  that  “ befides  affording  all  forts  of 
wild  fowl,  the  quantity  and  fize  of  its  fifli  are  amazing. 
Pikes  fwarm  and  rife  to  the  weight  of  5<olbs.  each.  Trout, 
bream,  eel,  gillaroos,  &c.  are  large  and  abundant,  and  perch 
are  fo  plentiful,  that,  in  fome  years,  the  poor  almolt  live 
upon  them.”  It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  river  fifh, 
but  even  fuch  as  are  generally  denominated  pond  and  lake 
fifh,  abound  here;  fo  that  what  Spenfer  fays  of  the  Trent 
may  be  truly  applied  to  the  bounteous  Shannon,  which 

“ Within  itfelf  enfeames 

Both  thirty  forts  of  fifh,  and  thirty  fundry  ftreames.” 

The  Shannon  forms  a very  important  fubjedt  in  the  an- 
cient hiftory  of  Ireland.  Ptolemy  mentions  three  large  cities 
on  its  banks,  called  Regia,  Macolicum,  and  Regia  Altera. 
But  his  editors,  Mercator  and  Ortellius,  do  not  exadtly 
agree  in  their  maps  as  to  the  fituations,  and  no  veltiges  re- 
main to  fettle  the  queflion.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
Regia  was  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lough  Ree,  and  the  names 
correfpond,  as  Ree  fignifies  a king,  in  the  Irifti  language. 
Macolicum  is  fuppofed,  from  the  name,  to  have  been  at  Me- 
lick,  a village  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  Regia  Altera 
at  or  near  Limerick. 

This  river  was  of  great  political  and  military  ufe 
before  the  Englifh  power  was  eftablifhed  in  Ireland. 
It  long  ferved  as  a barrier  between  the  territories  of 
provincial  kings,  and  not  unfrequently  was  made  the  fcene 
of  naval  engagements,  particularly  below  Limerick.  The 
following  curious  inftance  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
Munfter,  and  quoted  by  Archdall.  “ This  year  (1065), 
Hugh  O’Ruark,  king  of  Briefne,  in  company  with  Thady 
O’Kelly,  king  of  Maine,  were  defeated  by  Hugh  O’Con- 
nor, king  of  Connaught,  who  totally  overthrew  their  whole 
army,  and  funk  and  difperfed  their  fleet  on  the  Shannon.” 
(Monafticon  Hibernicum,  p.  280.)  Even  in  modern  times  this 
river  has  been  occafionally  found  of  great  military  importance. 
See  our  articles  Athlone,  and  Limerick. 

The  iflands  on  the  Shannon  add  an  interetting  feature  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  early  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  in  Ireland ; 
particularly  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century,  when 
that  country  enjoyed  a repofe  unknown  on  the  continent,  and 
was  famed  the  “ Infula  Sacra  et  SanBorum ,”  or,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  “ the  pious  and  hofpitable  fchool 
of  the  weft.”  During  that  period  many  of  thofe  iflands  were 
dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  numerous  veftiges 
ftill  are  feen  in  the  remains  of  churches,  abbeys,  and 
other  monaftic  inftitutions.  The  holy  ifland  in  Lough 
Derg  has  been  already  noticed,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
a fimilar  defcription,  which  are  ftill  held  in  pious  venera- 
tion by  the  multitude,  and  are  much  reforted  to  on  certain 
feftivals.  We  fhall  mention  only  another,  which  is  Innif- 
cattery,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  about  twenty  miles 


from  the  ocean,  and  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  Archdall. 
P.  49.  ' 

On  the  rich  and  beautiful  ifland  of  Scattery,  are  the 
ruins  of  a monaftery  dedicated  to  St.  Senan,  who  founded 
here  an  epifcopal  fee  about  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  There 
are  likewife  the  ruins  of  feven  churches,  out  of  eleven  which 
were  here  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  An  ancient  round 
tower  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  in  com- 
plete repair,  graces  the  fcene.”  For  a more  particular  ac- 
count of  thefe  “ Infulce  facra  Sent fee  Gough’s  Camden  ; 
alfo  Ware,  Wilfon,  Archdall,  &c. 

The  views  of  the  Shannon  are  in  many  parts  highly  pic- 
turefque  and  fublime.  We  fhall  briefly  notice  three.  The 
firft  is  from  a beautiful  hill  in  Lower  Ormond,  called  Knock- 
fhegowna,  i.  e.  Oonagh’s  hill,  fo  named  as  being  the  fabled 
refiderice  of  Oonagh,  Spenfer’s  Fairie  Queen.  From  this 
eminence  the  river  is  feen  to  an  extent  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
apparently  afcending  in  its  courfe.  The  fecond  is  from  the 
admired  ruins  of  Carrick  O’Gunnel,  beyond  Limerick  ; and 
the  third  from  Knockpa'crick,  a lofty  hill  in  the  fame 
county,  and  much  nearer  to  the  fea.  It  is  celebrated  by  fe- 
veral  writers  as  commanding  the  moft  grand  and  interefting 
profpeft  that  can  be  imagined  both  of  the  river  and  the 
ocean.  Among  thefe  authors  may  be  mentioned  Necham, 
an  Englifh  poet  and  divine  of  the  twelfth  century  ; whole 
verfes  on  the  Shannon  are  thought  worthy  of  quotation  by 
Camden,  and  which  we  fhall  here  tranfcribe,  annexing  a free 
tranflation. 

“ Fluminibus  magnis  laetatur  Hibernia,  Sineus 
Inter  Connatiam,  Momoniamque  fluit. 

Tranfit  per  muros  Limerici,  Knoc  Patric  illutn 
Oceani  claufum  fub  ditione  videt.” 

“ Amid  majeftic  Dreams,  Hibernia’s  pride, 

The  noble  Shannon  bids  her  plains  divide. 

Leinfter  and  Munfter  to  the  eaftward  bear. 

With  Connaught  to  the  right,  and  lofty  Clare ; 

By  Lim’rick’s  walls  he  bends  his  lordly  way, 

While  tributary  ftreams  their  homage  pay. 

Till  proud  Knockpatrick  views,  from  Defmond’s  coaft. 
This  world  of  waters  in  the  ocean  loft.” 

Shannon,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  N.E. 
part  of  lake  Ontario. 

SHANSCRIT,  Sanscrit,  Samfcrit , Samfcrctam,  or 
Hanfcrit  language,  is  the  original  language  of  the  Hindoos 
or  Gentoos,  in  which  their  Shajlah , or  Shajler , is  writ- 
ten, &c. 

The  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  the  parent  of 
almoft  every  dialed!;,  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the  China 
feas,  fays  the  learned  Halhed,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Gram- 
mar of  the  Bengal  Language,  is  the  Shanfcrit ; a language 
of  the  moft  venerable  and  unfathomable  antiquity,  which, 
although  at  prefent  fhut  up  in  the  libraries  of  Bramins,  and 
appropriated  folely  to  the  records  of  their  religion,  appears 
to  have  been  current  over  moft  part  of  the  oriental  world ; 
and  traces  of  its  original  extent  may  ftill  be  difcovered  in 
almoft  every  diftrift  of  Afia.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  find  the 
fimilitude  of  Shanfcrit  words  with  thofe  of  Perfian  and 
Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek ; and  thofe  not  in 
technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  fluctuation  of 
refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occafionally 
introduced  ; but  in  the  main  ground-work  of  language,  in 
monofyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  in  the  appel- 
lations of  fuch  things  as  would  be  firft  difcriminated  in  the 
immediate  dawn  of  civilization.  The  coins  of  Aftam,  Na- 
paul,  Cafhmire,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all  Damped 
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with  Shanfcnt  letters,  and  moftly  contain  allufions  to  the  old 
Shanfcrit  mythology  : the  fame  conformity  is  alfo  obferv- 
able  in  the  impreffions  of  feals  from  Bootan  and  Thibet. 
Befides,  the  arrangement  of  the  Shanfcrit  alphabet  is  -very 
different  from  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 
This  extraordinary  mode  of  combination  ftill  exifts  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu,  in  dialeAs 
now  apparently  uneonneAed,  and  in  characters  completely 
diffimilar ; and  affords  a forcible  argument  that  they  are 
all  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  Moreover,  the  names  of 
perfons  and  places,  of  titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to 
general  notice,  and  which  are  found  even  to  the  furtheft 
limits  of  Afia,  prefent  manifefl  traces  of  the  Shanfcrit. 
Another  circumftance  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is, 
that  the  raja  of  Kifhenagur,  a very  learned  and  able  anti- 
quary of  Bengal,  affirmed,  that  he  had  in  his  own  pofl'effion 
books  which  give  an  account  of  a communication  formerly 
fubfifling  between  India  and  Egypt,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
are  defcribed  as  difciples,  and  not  as  initruAors ; and  as 
feeking  that  liberal  education  and  thofe  fciences  at  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  none  of  their  own  countrymen  had  fufficient 
knowledge  to  impart.  But  though  thefe  feveral  proofs  of 
the  former  prevalence  of  the  Shanfcrit  are  now  thinly  fcat- 
tered  over  an  immenfe  continent,  and  interfperfed  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  extraneous  matter,  arifing  from  every 
poffible  revolution  in  the  manners  and  principles  of  the 
nations  who  have  by  turns  cultivated  or  deftroyed  it ; that 
part  of  Afia,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  ftill  pre- 
ferves  the  whole  language  pure  and  inviolate  ; ftill  offers  a 
thoufand  books  to  the  perufal  of  the  curious,  many  of 
which  have  been  religioufly  handed  down  from  the  earlieft 
periods  of  human  exiftence. 

H.  T.  Colebrooke,  efq.  has  given  us  in  the  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches  (vol.  vii.  p.  199,  &c.),  a literal  tranflation  of  two 
paffages  cited  from  a treatife  on  rhetoric,  compiled  for  the 
ufe  of  Manicya  Chandra,  raja  of  TirabhuAi,  or  Tirhut,  in 
which  are  enumerated  the  languages  ufed  by  Hindoo  poets. 
The  firft  is  as  follows  : “ Sanfcrita,  Pracrita,  Paifachi, 
and  Magad’hi,  are  in  fhort  the  four  paths  of  poetry.  The 
gods,  &c.  fpeak  Sanfcrita ; benevolent  genii,  Pracrita  ; 
wicked  daemons,  Paifachi ; and  men  of  low  tribes  and  the 
reft,  Magad’hi.  But  fages  deem  Sanfcrita  the  chief  of 
thefe  four  languages.  It  is  ufed  three  ways  ; in  profe,  in 
verfe,  and  in  a mixture  of  both.”  Again,  “ Language, 
the  virtuous  have  declared  to  be  fourfold,  Sanfcrita,  or 
the  polifhed  dialeA ; Pracrita,  or  the  vulgar  dialeA ; 
Apabhranfa,  or  jargon  ; and  Mifra,  or  mixed.  Sanfcrita 
is  the  fpeech  of  the  celeftials,  framed  in  grammatical  in- 
ftitutes  ; Pracrita  is  fimilar  to  it,  but  manifold  as  a pro- 
vincial dialeA,  and  otherwife ; and  thofe  languages  which 
are  ungrammatical,  are  fpoken  in  their  refpeAive  diftriAs.” 
The  Paifachi,  fays  Mr.  Colebrooke,  feems  to  be  gibberifh, 
which  dramatic  poets  make  the  daemons  fpeak,  when  they 
bring  thefe  fantaftic  beings  on  the  ftage.  The  mixture  of 
languages,  noticed  in  the  fecond  quotation,  is  that  which 
is  employed  in  dramas,  as  is  exprefsly  faid  by  the  fame 
author  in  a fubfequent  verfe.  It  is  not  then  a compound 
language,  but  a mixed  dialogue,  in  which  different  perfons 
of  the  drama  employ  different  idioms.  Both  the  paffages 
above  quoted  are  therefore  eafily  reconciled.  They,  in 
faA,  notice  only  three  tongues.  1.  Shanfcrit,  a polifhed 
dialed!,  the  inflexions  of  which,  with  all  its  numerous 
anomalies,  are  taught  in  grammatical  inflitutes.  This  the 
dramatic  poets  put  into  the  mouths  of  gods  and  of  holy  per- 
fonages.  2.  Pracrit,  confiding  of  provincial  dialeAs,  which 
are  lefs  refined,  and  have  a more  imperfeA  grammar.  In 
dramas  it  is  fpoken  by  women,  benevolent  genii,  See. 


3.  Magad’hi,  or  Apabhranfa,  a jargon  deftitute  of  regular 
grammar.  It  is  ufed  by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  in  different 
diftriAs  : the  poets  accordingly  introduce  into  the  dialogue 
of  plays  a provincial  jargon,  fpoken  by  the  lowed:  perfons 
of  the  drama. 

Sanfcrita  is  the  paffive  particle  of  a compound  verb, 
formed  by  prefixing  the  prepofition  fam  to  the  crude  verb 
cri , and  by  interpoling  the  letter  s,  when  this  compound 
is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  embellifhment.  Its  literal  meaning 
then  is  “ adorned and  when  applied  to  a language,  it 
fignifies  “ polifhed.”  Pracrita  is  a fimilar  derivative  from 
the  fame  crude  verb,  with  pra  prefixed  : the  mod  cpmmon 
acceptation  of  this  word  is  “ outcaft,  or  man  of  the  lowed: 
clafs :”  as  applied  to  a language,  it  fignifies  “ vulgar.” 
apabhranfa  is  derived  from  bhras,  to  fall  down  : it  fignifiea 
a word,  or  dialeA,  which  falls  off  from  correA  etymology. 
Grammarians  ufe  the  Sanfcrita  as  fignifying  “ duly  formed 
or  regularly  infleAed  ;”  and  apabhranfa  for  falfe  grammar. 

The  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  thefe 
three  clafles.  The  firft  contains  Shanfcrit,  a moll  polifhed 
tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined  until  it  became  fixed 
in  the  claffic  writings  of  many  elegant  poets,  mod  of  whom 
are  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Chriftian  era.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindoos 
throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  fcience  and  of  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  repofitory  of  their  law,  civil  and  religious. 
It  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  fome  fteps  of  its  pro- 
grefs  may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a primeval  tongue, 
which  was  gradually  refined  in  various  climates,  and  be- 
came Shanfcrit  in  India  ; Pahlavi  in  Perfia  ; and  Greek  on 
the  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  other  very  ancient 
languages,  Shanfcrit  abounds  in  inflexions,  which  are,  how- 
ever, more  anomalous  in  this,  than  in  the  other  languages 
here  alluded  to  ; and  which  are  even  more  fo  in  the  obfolete 
dialeA  of  the  Vedas,  than  in  the  polifhed  fpeech  of  the 
claffic  poets.  It  has  nearly  fhared  the  fate  of  all  ancient 
tongues,  and  is  now  become  almoft  a dead  language ; but 
there  feems  no  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that  it  was  once 
univerfally  fpoken  in  India.  Its  name,  and  the  reputed  dif- 
ficulty of  its  grammar,  have  led  many  perfons  to  imagine, 
that  it  has  been  refined  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  a few 
priefts,  who  fet  themfelves  about  inventing  a new  language; 
not  like  all  other  tongues,  by  the  gradually  improved  praAice 
of  good  writers  and  polite  fpeakers.  The  exquifitely  re- 
fined fyflem  by  which  the  grammar  of  Shanfcrit  is  taught, 
has  been  miftaken  for  the  refinement  of  the  language  itfelf. 
The  rules  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  anterior  to  the  prac- 
tice, but  this  fuppofition  is  gratuitous.  In  Shanfcrit,  as  in 
every  other  known  tongue,  grammarians  have  not  invented 
etymology,  but  have  only  contrived  rules  to  teach  what  was 
already  eftablifhed  by  approved  praAice. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Shanfcrit  compofitions  which 
may  alfo  have  fuggefted  the  opinion,  that  it  could  never  be  a 
fpoken  language.  Mr.  Colebrooke  alludes  to  what  might  be 
termed  the  euphonical  orthography  of  Shanfcrit.  It  confifts 
in  extending  to  fyntax  the  rules  for  the  permutation  of  let- 
ters in  etymology.  Similar  ru’es  for  avoiding  incompatible 
founds  in  compound  terms  exift  in  all  languages  ; this  is 
fometimes  effeAed  by  a deviation  from  orthography  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  fometimes  by  altering  one  or  more 
letters  to  make  the  fpelling  correfpond  with  the  pronunci- 
ation. Thefe  rules  have  been  more  profoundly  inveftigated 
by  Hindoo  grammarians  than  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation, 
and  they  have  completed  a fyflem  of  orthography,  which 
may  be  juftly  termed  euphonical.  They  require  all  com- 
pound terms  to  be  reduced  to  this  ftandard,  and  Shanfcrit 
authors,  it  may  be  obferved,  delight  in  compounds  of  in- 
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ordinate  length  ; the  whole  fentence  too,  or  even  whole 
periods,  may,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  author,  be  combined 
like  the  elements  of  a tingle  word,  and  good  writers  gene- 
rally do  fo.  In  common  fpeech  this  could  never  have  been 
pradtifed.  None  but  well-known  compounds  would  be 
ufed  by  any  fpeaker  who  wilhed  to  be  underftood,  and 
each  word  would  be  diftin&ly  articulated,  independently  of 
the  terms  ^ hich  precede  and  follow  it.  Such  indeed  is  the 
prefent  practice  of  thofe  who  Hill  fpeak  the  Shanfcrit  lan- 
guage ; and  they  deliver  themfelves  with  fuch  fluency  as  is 
fufficient  to  prove,  that  Shanfcrit  may  have  been  fpoken 
in  former  times  with  as  much  facility  as  the  contemporary 
dialedts  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  more  modern  dia- 
ledls  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 

The  father  of  Shanfcrit  grammar,  whofirft  compofed  thofe 
grammatical  inftitutes  in  which  this  language  is  formed,  or 
by  which  words  are  correftly  formed  or  inflected,  was 
Panini,  who  lived  in  fo  remote  an  age,  that  he  ranks  among 
thofe  ancient  fages,  whofe  fabulous  hiftory  occupies  a con- 
fpicuous  place  in  the  “ Puranas,”  or  Indian  theogonies. 
According  to  the  Pauranica  legends,  Panin  was  the  grarid- 
fon  of  Devala,  an  infpired  legiflator  ; but  whatever  may  be 
his  hiltory,  to  him  the  Sutras,  or  fuccindt  aphorifms  of 
grammar,  are  attributed  by  univerfal  confent. 

His  fyftem  is  grounded  on  a profound  inveftigation  of 
the  analogies  in  both  the  regular  and  the  anomalous  in- 
flexions of  the  Shanfcrit  language.  He  has  combined  thofe 
analogies  in  a very  artificial  manner ; and  has  thus  com- 
preffed  a moll  copious  etymology  into  a very  narrow  com- 
pafs.  His  precepts  are  indeed  numerous,  but  they  have 
been  framed  with  the  utmoll  concifenefs ; and  this  great 
brevity  is  the  refult  of  very  ingenious  methods  which  have 
been  contrived  for  this  end,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  afiilting 
the  ftudent’s  memory.  In  Panini’s  fyftem  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  all  the  parts  marks  that  it  mult  have  been  com- 
pleted by  its  author  ; it  certainly  bears  internal  evidence 
of  its  having  been  accomplilhed  by  a fingle  effort,  and  even 
the  corredlions,  which  are  needed,  cannot  be  interwoven 
with  the  text.  It  mull  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  Panini 
was  unaided  by  the  labours  of  earlier  grammarians  j in  many 
of  his  precepts  he  cites  the  authority  of  his  predeceffors, 
fometimes  for  a deviation  from  a general  rule,  often  for  a 
grammatical  canon  which  has  univerfal  cogency.  He  has 
even  employed  fome  technical  terms  without  defining  them, 
becaufe,  as  his  commentators  remark,  thofe  terms  were 
already  introduced  by  earlier  grammarians.  None  of  the 
more  ancient  works,  however,  feem  to  be  now  extant ; 
being  fuperfeded  by  his,  they  have  probably  been  difufed 
for  ages,  and  are  now  perhaps  totally  loft. 

The  inaccuracies  of  the  Paniniya  grammar  were  corrected 
by  Catyayana,  an  infpired  faint  and  lawgiver,  whofe  hiftory 
is  involved  in  the  impenetrable  darknefs  of  mythology. 
The  amended  rules  of  grammar  have  been  formed  into  me- 
morial verfes  by  Bhartri-hari,  whofe  metrical  aphorifms, 
entitled  “ Carica,”  have  almoft  equal  authority  with  the 
precepts  of  Panini,  and  emendations  of  Catyayana.  Bhar- 
tri-hari is  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Chriftiau  era.  The  text  of  Panini  being  concife  and  am- 
biguous, many  commentaries  were  compofed  to  elucidate 
it,  of  the  chief  of  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  given  an  ac- 
count. The  bell  and  moft  concife  commentary  now  extant, 
is  entitled  the  “ Cafica  vritti,”  or  commentary  compofed  at 
Varanafi.  Within  a few  centuries  paft,  a grammar,  well 
adapted  for  aiding  the  ftudent  in  acquiring  a critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Shanfcrit  tongue,  has  been  compiled  by  Rama- 
chandra,  entitled  “ Pracriyacaumudi.” 

When  Shanfcrit  was  the  language  of  Indian  courts,  and 
was  cultivated  not  only  by  perfons  who  devoted  themfelves 


to  religion  and  literature,  but  alfo  by  princes,  lawyers, 
foldiers,  phyficians,  and  fcribes  ; in  Ihort,  by  the  firft  three 
tribes,  and  by  many  claffes  included  in  the  fourth  ; an  eafy 
and  popular  grammar  mull  have  been  needed  by  perfons 
who  could  not  wafte  the  bell  years  of  their  lives  in  the  ftudy 
of  words.  Such  grammars  mull  always  have  been  in  ufe  ; 
thofe,  however,  which  are  now  ftudied  are  not,  we  believe, 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  moft  etteemed  is  the  “ Saraf- 
wata,”  together  with  its  commentary  named  “ Chandrica.” 
It  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  one  of  the  Caumudis,  by 
tranflatirig  Panini’s  rules  into  language  that  is  intelligible, 
independently  of  the  glofs,  and  without  the  necellity  of  ad- 
verting to  a different  context. 

Another  popular  grammar,  which  is  in  high  repute  in 
Bengal,  is  entitled  “ Mugd’habod’ha,”  and  is  accompanied 
by  a commentary.  It  is  the  work  of  Vopadeva,  and  pro- 
ceeds upon  a plan  grounded  on  that  of  the  Caumudis ; but 
the  author  has  not  been  content  to  tranflate  the  rules  of 
Panini,  and  to  adopt  his  technical  term9.  He  has,  on  the 
contrary,  invented  new  terms,  and  contrived  new  abbre- 
viations. The  fame  author  likewife  compofed  a metrical 
catalogue  of  verbs  alphabetically  arranged.  It  is  named 
*(  Cavicalpadruma,”  and  is  intended  as  a fubftitute  for  the 
<c  D’hatupata.” 

The  bell  and  moft  efteemed  vocabulary  of  the  Shanfcrit 
is  the  “ Amera  colha,”  which,  like  moft  other  Shanfcrit 
dictionaries,  is  arranged  in  verfe  to  aid  the  memory.  Nu- 
merous commentaries  have  been  written  on  this  vocabulary  ; 
the  chief  objeCt  of  which  is  to  explain  the  derivations  of  the 
nouns,  and  to  fupply  the  principal  deficiencies  of  the  text. 
Shanfcrit  etymologifts  fcarcely  acknowledge  a fingle  pri- 
mitive amongit  the  nouns.  When  unable  to  trace  an  ety- 
mology which  may  be  confiftent  with  the  acceptation  of  the 
word,  they  are  content  to  derive  it  according  to  grammatical 
rules  from  fome  root  to  which  the  word  has  no  affinity  in 
fenfe.  At  other  times  they  adopt  fanciful  etymologies  from 
Puranas  or  from  Tantras.  But  in  general  the  derivations 
are  accurate  and  inftru&ive. 

Amera’s  dictionary  does  not  contain  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  different  words.  Yet  the  Shanfcrit  language  is  very 
copious.  The  infertion  of  derivatives,  that  do  not  at  all  de- 
viate from  their  regular  and  obvious  import,  has  been  very 
properly  deemed  fuperfluous.  Compound  epithets,  and 
other  compound  terms,  in  which  the  Shanfcrit  language  is 
peculiarly  rich,  are  likewife  omitted  ; excepting  fuch  as  are 
efpecially  appropriated,  by  a limited  acceptation,  either  as 
titles  of  deities,  or  as  names  of  plants,  animals,  & c.  In  fact, 
compound  terms  are  formed  at  pleafure,  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar  ; and  mull  generally  be  interpreted  in 
ftriCt  conformity  with  thofe  rules.  Technical  terms  too 
are  moftly  excluded  from  general  dictionaries,  and  configned 
to  feparate  nomenclatures.  The  ce  Ameracolh”  then  is  lefs 
defective  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  fmall  number  of 
words  explained  in  it.  ' Still,  however,  it  needs  a fupplement. 
The  remaining  deficiencies  of  the  Ameracofh  are  fupplied  by 
confulting  other  dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  which  are 
very  numerous. 

The  Shanfcrit  language  is  very  copious  and  nervous  ; but 
the  ftyle  of  the  beft  authors  wonderfully  concife.  It  far 
exceeds  the  Greek  and  Arabic  in  the  variety  of  its  etymo- 
logy,  and,  like  them,  has  a prodigious  number  of  derivatives 
from  each  primary  root.  The  grammatical  rules  are  alfo 
numerous  and  difficult,  though  there  are  not  many  ano- 
malies. “ The  Shanfcrit  language,”  fays  fir  William  Jones, 
( Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  422.)  “ whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of 
a wonderful  ftru&ure,  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more 
copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquifitely  refined  than 
either ; yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a ftronger  affinity, 
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both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than 
could  poffibly  have  been  produced  by  accident ; fo  ftrong, 
indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all  three 
without  believing  them  to  have  fprung  from  fome  common 
fource,  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exifts.  There  is  a fimilar 
reafon,  though  not  quite  fo  forcible,  for  fuppofing  that 
both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  a very 
different  idiom,  had  the  fame  origin  with  the  Shanfcrit,  and 
the  old  Perfian  might  be  added  to  the  fame  family.” 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  Shanfcrit  language  is  divided 
into  three  claifes  ; viz.  dhaat , or  roots  of  verbs,  Jhubd,  or 
original  nouns,  and  evya,  or  particles.  The  latter  are  always 
indeclinable,  as  in  other  nations ; but  the  words  compre- 
hended in  the  two  former  claffes  muft  be  prepared  by  cer- 
tain additions  and  inflexions  to  fit  them  for  a place  in  com- 
pofition.  Here  the  art  of  the  grammarian  interpofes,  as  not 
a fyllable,  nor  a letter,  can  be  added  or  altered  but  by  regi- 
men, nor  the  mod  trifling  variation  of  the  fenfe  in  the  minuteft 
fubdivifion  of  declenfion  or  conjugation  can  be  effefted  with- 
out the  application  of  feverat  rules ; and  all  the  different  forms 
for  every  change  of  gender,  number,  cafe,  perfon,  tenfe, 
mood  or  degree,  are  methodically  arranged  for  the  affiftance 
of  the  memory ; refembling,  though  on  an  infinitely  more 
extenfive  fcale,  the  compilations  of  propria  qua  maribus  and 
as  in  prafenti. 

In  the  Shanfcrit  language,  the  three  diftinftions  of  genders, 
viz.  mafculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  are  preferved  in  their 
common  number  and  order.  A Shanfcrit  noun,  in  its  firft 
formation  from  the  general  root,  exifts  equally  independent 
of  cafe  as  of  gender.  It  is  neither  nominative,  nor  geni- 
tive, nor  accufative,  nor  is  impreffed  with  any  of  thofe  mo- 
difications, which  mark  the  relation  and  connection  between 
the  feveral  members  of  a fentence.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called 
an  imperfeft,  or  crude  noun.  To  make  a nominative  any  noun, 
the  termination  muft  be  changed,  and  a new  form  fupplied. 
Thus  we  fee  that,  in  the  Shanfcrit  at  leaft,  the  nominative  has 
an  equal  right  with  any  other  inflexion  to  be  called  a cafe. 
The  Shanfcrit  has  feven  declenfions  of  nouns,  which  are  all 
ufed  in  the  lingular,  dual,  and  plural  number,  and  differently 
formed,  as  they  terminate  with  a confonant,  and  with  a long 
or  fhort  vowel ; and  alfo  as  they  are  of  different  genders. 
The  feven  changes  of  inflexion  are  exclufive  of  the  vocative, 
and  therefore  the  Shanfcrit  comprehends  two  more  than  even 
thofe  of  the  Latin  : they  are  as  follow,  viz.  i.  The  nomina- 
tive, or  agent  in  a fentence  ; 2.  The  paffive  cafe,  or  JubjeQ  of 
the  aftion  ; 3.  The  caufal  cafe,  pointing  out  the  caufe  by 
which  a thing  is  done ; or  the  inftrument  with  which  it  is 
done  ; or  the  fubjeft  in  or  by  which  it  is  fuffered  ; 4.  The 
dative,  with  the  lign  to  or  for  ; 5.  The  ablative,  implying 
the  fubjeft  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds ; 6.  The  pof 
feffive  cafe,  called  by  us  the  genitive  ; 7.  The  locative  cafe, 
definitive  of  fituation,  and  generally  known  by  the  fign  in. 
The  vocative  is  excluded  from  the  number  of  cafes,  as  no 
inflexion  is  employed  in  its  formation. 

The  Shanfcrit,  the  Arabic,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
verbs  are  furnifhed  with  a fet  of  inflexions  and  terminations 
fo  comprehenfive,  and  fo  complete,  that  by  their  form 
alone  they  can  exprefs  all  the  different  diftinftions  both  of 
perfon  and  time.  Three  feparate  qualities  are  in  them  per- 
fectly blended  and  united.  Thus  by  their  root,  they  denote 
a particular  aft  ; and  by  their  inflexion,  both  point  out  the 
time  when  it  takes  place,  and  number  of  the  agents.  Every 
Shanfcrit  verb  has  a form  equivalent  to  the  middle  voice  of 
the  Greek,  ufed  through  all  the  tenfes  with  a refleftive 
fenfe  ; and  the  former  is  even  the  moft  extenfive  of  the  two 
in  its  ufe  and  offices : for  in  Greek  the  refleftive  idea  can 
only  be  adopted  intranfitively,  when  the  aftion  of  the  verb 
defcends  to  no  extraneous  fubjeft  ; but  in  Shanfcrit  the 
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verb  is  both  reciprocal  and  tranfitive  at  the  fame  time. 
The  verb  fubftantive  of  the  Shanfcrit  very  nearly  refembles 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; but  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  fufpefted  that  all  the  verbs  in  mi  are  formed  exaftly 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit  conjugations, 
even  in  the  minuteil  particulars.  i\ll  the  terms  which 
ferve  to  qualify,  to  diftinguilh,  or  to  augment  either  fub- 
fance  or  aftion,  are  dallied  by  the  Shanfcrit  grammarians 
under  a head,  literally  fignifying  increafe  or  addition.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  a fimple  fentence  confifts  of 
three  numbers : the  agent,  the  aftion,  and  the  fubjeft ; 
which,  in  a grammatical  fenfe,  are  reduced  to  two,  viz. 
the  noun  (whether  agent  or  fubjeft)  and  the  verb.  All 
fuch  words  as  tend  to  fpecificatc  or  to  amplify  the  noun, 
are  denominated  by  a term  which  fignifies  adjeftives  or 
epithets  ; and  fuch  as  are  applied  to  denote  relation  or  con- 
nection, are  called  connectives  of  nouns,  and  by  European 
grammarians,  prepofitions  : thofe  particles  which  in  any  man- 
ner affeft  the  verb  are  denominated  attributes  of  vefbs. 

The  Shanfcrit  alphabet  contains  fifty  letters ; and  it  is 
one  boaft  of  the  Bramins,  that  it  exceeds  all  other  alphabets 
in  this  refpeft.  But  when  we  confider  that  of  their  thirty- 
four  confonants,  nearly  half  are  combined  founds,  and  that 
fix  of  their  vowels  are  merely  the  correfpondent  long  ones 
to  as  many  which  are  fhort,  the  advantage  feems  to  be  little 
more  than  imaginary.  The  Shanfcrit  character,  ufed  in 
Upper  Hindooftan,  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  original  letter 
that  was  firft  delivered  to  the  people  by  Brihma,  and  is 
called  Diewnagur,  or  the  language  of  angels ; whereas  the 
charafter  ufed  by  the  Bramins  of  Bengal  is  by  no  means  fo 
ancient,  and  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  former.  In 
the  four  beids,  or  vedas,  which  conftitute  the  original  and 
facred  text  of  the  great  Hindoo  creator  and  legiflator 
Brihma,  the  length  of  the  vowels  is  expreffed  by  a mufical 
note  or  fign  placed  over  every  word ; and  in  reading  the 
beids,  thefe  diftinftions  of  tone  and  time  muft  be  nicely  ob- 
ferved ; fo  that  they  produce  all  the  effeCt  of  a laboured 
recitative.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jews  in  their  fyna- 
gogues  chant  the  Pentateuch  in  the  fame  kind  of  melody, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  ufage  has  defcended  to  them 
from  the  remote!!  ages.  Some  writers  have  erroneoufly 
aflerted,  that  the  four  beids  are  in  verfe  ; whereas  they  are 
written  in  a kind  of  meafured  profe  ; and  they  are  now 
fcarcely  intelligible  to  the  moft  learned  pundits  or  lawyers ; 
they  are  alfo  fcarce,  and  difficult  to  be  found.  However, 
comments  have  been  written  upon  them  from  the  earlielt 
periods ; of  which  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  approved 
was  compofed  by  Bifefht  Mahamome,  or  the  Moft  Wife, 
a great  writer  and  prophet,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  the 
futtee  jogue,  or  firft  age  of  the  world.  See  Halhed’s  Pre- 
face to  his  tranflation  of  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  printed 
in  1776. 

Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  account  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Indo-Chinefe  nations,  (Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  x.)  has  fhewn,  that  the  “ Pali,”  as  it  is  generally 
written,  or  “ Bali”  language,  as  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced, occupies  the  fame  place  among  the  Indo-Chinefe 
nations,  which  Shanfcrit  holds  among  the  Hindoos,  or 
Arabic  among  the  followers  of  Iflam.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  maritime  countries,  which  lie  between 
India  and  China,  it  is  the  language  of  religion,  law,  litera- 
ture, and  fcience,  and  has  had  an  extenfive  influence  in 
modifying  the  vernacular  language  of  thofe  regions.  La 
Loubere,  on  the  authority  of  d’Herbelot,  has  ftated  that 
the  ancient  Perfic  language  was  termed  Pahalevi  (Pahlavi), 
and  that  the  Perfians  do  not  diftinguiffi  in  writing  between 
Pahali  and  Bahali.  P.  Paulinus,  however,  applies  this 
term  Bali  inaccurately  to  the  fquare  Bali  charafter,  inftead 
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of  the  language.  This  language,  notwithftanding  its  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  among  fo  many  nations,  and  the  degree  of  culti- 
vation which  it  has  received  from  the  different  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  employed,  has  hitherto  attraded  little  attention 
among  Europeans.  The  Bali  alphabet,  according  to  Dr. 
Eeyden,  feems,  in  its  origin,  to  be  a derivative  from  the 
Deva-nagari,  though  it  has  not  only  acquired  confiderable 
difference  of  form,  but  has  been  alfo  modified  to  a certain 
degree,  in  the  power  of  the  letters,  by  the  monofyllabic 
pronunciation  of  the  Indo-Chinefe  nations.  The  form  of 
the  Bali  charader  varies  elfentially  among  the  different  na- 
tions by  whom  it  is  ufed. 

The  Bali  is  an  ancient  dialed!  of  Shanfcrit,  which  fome- 
times  approaches  very  near  the  original.  When  allowance 
is  made  for  the  regular  interchange  of  certain  letters,  the 
elifion  of  harfh  confonants,  and  the  contraction  of  fimilar 
fyllables,  all  the  vocables  which  occur  in  its  ancient  books, 
feem  to  be  purely  Shanfcrit.  In  Cheritas  and  later  com- 
politions,  however,  fome  words  of  the  popular  languages 
of  the  country  fometimes  iniinuate  themfelves,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Canara  vocables  occafionally 
occur,  in  the  later  Shanfcrit  compofitions  of  the  Dekhin. 
The  Bali,  while  it  retains  almoft  the  whole  extent  of 
Shanfcrit  flexions,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs,  neverthelefs 
employs  this  variety  rather  fparingly  in  compofition,  and 
affeds  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  preterite  partici- 
ple, and  the  ufe  of  imperfonal  verbs.  It  alfo  ufes  the 
cafes  of  nouns  in  a more  indeterminate  manner  than  the 
Shanfcrit,  and  often  confounds  the  adive,  neuter,  and  paf- 
five  tenfes  of  verbs.  Like  other  derivative  dialeds,  it  oc- 
cafionally ufes  Shanfcrit  nouns  and  particles  in  an  oblique 
fenfe ; but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  pure  Shanfcrit,  than  any  other 
dialed,  and  exhibits  a clofe  affinity  to  the  Prakrit,  and  the 
Zend. 

Thefe  three  dialects,  the  Prakrit,  the  Bali,  and  the 
Zend,  are  probably  the  moft  ancient  derivatives  from  the 
Shanfcrit.  The  great  mafs  of  vocables  in  all  the  three,  and 
even  the  forms  of  flexions,  both  in  verbs  and  nouns,  are 
derived  from  the  Shanfcrit,  according  to  regular  laws  of 
elifion,  contradion,  and  permutation  of  letters.  Some- 
times, in  purfuing  thefe  analogies,  they  nearly  coincide, 
fometimes  they  differ  confiderably,  fometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  another  of  them  approaches  neareft  to  the  origi- 
nal Shanfcrit.  Their  connection  with  this  parent  language 
was  perceived,  and  pointed  out  by  fir  W.  Jones,  and  has 
alfo  been  alluded  to  by  P.  Paulinus,  who  derives  his  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  Bali,  from  Carpanius  and  Mante- 
gatius.  The  fate  of  thefe  three  languages  is  alfo,  in  fome 
degree,  fimilar.  The  Prakrit  is  the  language  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  facred  books  of  the  Jainas  ; 
the  Bali  is  equally  revered  among  the  followers  of  Budd’ha  ; 
while  the  Zend,  or  facred  language  of  ancient  Iran,  has 
long  enjoyed  a fimilar  rank  among  the  Parfis  or  worfhippers 
of  fire,  and  been  the  depofitary  of  the  facred  books  of  Zo- 
roafter.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  more  accurate  to  confider 
all  the  three,  rather  as  different  dialeds  of  the  fame  deriva- 
tive language,  than  as  different  languages  ; and  conformably 
to  this  idea,  the  Bali  itfelf  may  be  reckoned  a dialed  of 
Prakrit.  The  term  Prakrit,  both  in  books,  and  in  common 
ufe  among  the  Bramins,  is  employed  with  fome  degree  of 
latitude.  Sometimes  the  term  is  confined  to  a particular 
dialed  employed  by  the  Jainas,  as  the  language  of  religion 
and  fcience,  and  appropriated  to  females,  and  refpedable 
charaders  of  an  inferior  clafs,  in  dramas.  Sometimes  it 
includes  all  the  dialeds  derived  immediately  from  the  Shan- 
fcrit, whether  denominated  Prakrit,  Magad’hi,  Surafeni, 


Paifachi,  or  Apabhranfa  ; and  fometimes  it  is  even  extend- 
ed to  the  Defa-b’hafhas,  or  popular  tongues  of  India,  as 
Mahrafht  or  Mahratta,  Canara,  Telinga,  Udia  and  Ben- 
gali. According  to  the  extended  ufe  of  the  term  Prakrit,  it 
may  certainly  include  both  Bali  and  Zend  ; and  if  more  ex- 
tenfive  refearch  fhould  juftify  the  idea  derived  from  an  im- 
perfed  inveftigation,  Dr.  Leyden  apprehends  that  the  Bali 
may  be  identified  with  the  Magad’hi,  and  the  Zend  with 
the  Surafeni,  of  Shanfcrit  authors. 

Thefe  three  dialeds,  the  Prakrit,  Bali,  and  Zend, 
have  been  regularly  cultivated  and  fixed  by  compofition. 
The  fame  laws  of  derivation  are  applicable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  three ; but  yet  there  is  often  confiderable 
diverfity  in  the  forms  which  particular  words  affume,  as 
appears  from  the  comparative  fpecimen  given  by  Dr. 
Leyden. 

The  learned  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  publilhed  in  the  ioth 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  an  elaborate  effay  on 
Shanfcrit  and  Prakrit  poetry.  He  obferves,  that  the  profody 
of  Shanfcrit  will  be  found,  from  the  examples  which  he  has 
adduced,  to  be  richer  than  that  of  any  other  known  language, 
in  variations  of  metre,  regulated  either  by  quantity  or  by 
number  of  fyllables,  both  with  and  without  rhyme,  and 
fubjed  to  laws  impofing  in  fome  inftances  rigid  reftridions, 
in  others  allowing  ample  latitude.  The  rules  relative  to 
Prakrit  profody,  are  applicable,  for  the  moft  part,  to  Shan- 
fcrit profody  alfo  ; fince  the  laws  of  verification  in  both 
languages  are  nearly  the  fame. 

Shanfcrit  profody  admits  of  two  forts  of  metre ; one 
governed  by  the  number  of  fyllables  ; and  which  is  moftly 
uniform  or  monofchematic  in  profane  poetry,  but  altogether 
arbitrary  in  various  metrical  paffages  of  the  Vedas.  The 
other  is  in  fad  meafured  by  feet,  like  the  hexameters  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  : but  only  one  fort  of  this  metre, 
which  is  denominated  Arya.,  is  acknowledged  to  be  fo  regu- 
lated ; while  another  fort  is  governed  by  the  number  of  fyl- 
labic  inftants  or  matras. 

The  moft  common  Shanfcrit  metre  is  the  ftanza  of  four 
verfes,  containing  eight  fyllables  each  ; and  denominated 
from  the  name  of  the  clafs  “ Anuftitubh,”  for  an  account  of 
which,  and  of  other  kinds  of  metres,  we  refer  ubi  fupra. 

The  Shanfcrit  writers  notice  different  fpecies  of  profe. 
They  diferiminate  three  and  even  four  forts,  under  diftind 
names,  i.  Simple  profe,  admitting  no  compound  terms. 
It  is  denominated  “ Mudaca.”  This  is  little  ufed  in  polifhed 
compofitions  ; unlefs  in  the  familiar  dialogue  of  dramas. 
It  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  the  colloquial  ftyle,  at  the 
period  when  Shanfcrit  was  a fpoken  language.  2.  Profe, 
in  which  compound  terms  are  fparingly  admitted.  It  is 
called  “ Culaca.”  This  and  the  preceding  fort  are  by  fome 
confidered  as  varieties  of  a fingle  fpecies  named  Churnica. 
It  is  of  courfe  a common  ftyle  of  compofition : and,  when 
polifhed,  is  the  moft  elegant  as  it  is  the  chafteft.  But  it 
does  not  command  the  admiration  of  Hindoo  readers. 
3.  Profe  abounding  in  compound  words.  It  bears  the 
appellation  of  “ Utcalica  praya.”  Examples  of  it  exhibit 
compounds  of  the  moft  inordinate  length : and  a fingle 
word  exceeding  a hundred  fyllables  is  not  unprecedented. 
This  extravagant  ftile  of  compofition,  being  fuitable  to 
the  tafte  of  the  Indian  learned,  is  common  in  the  moft  ela- 
borate works  of  their  favourite  authors.  4.  Profe  modu- 
lated fo  as  frequeqjly  to  exhibit  portions  of  verfe.  It  is 
named  “ Vrittagand’hi.”  It  will  occur  without  Itudy,  and 
even  againft  defign,  in  elevated  compofitions ; and  may  be 
expeded  in  the  works  of  the  beft  writers. 

Some  of  the  moft  elegant  and  highly  wrought  works  in 
profe  are  reckoned  among  poem?,  as  already  intimated,  in 
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tike  manner  as  the  “ Telemache”  of  Fenelon  and  “ Tod 
Abels”  of  Gefner.  The  moft  celebrated  are  the  “ Vafava- 
datta”  of  Suband’hu,  the  “ Dafa  Cumara”  of  Dandi,  and 
the  “ Cadambari”  of  Vana. 

For  a further  account  of  the  Shanfcrit,  fee  Language  of 
Bengal,  or  Bengalese. 

Exclufive  of  the  Shanfcrit,  there  are  three  different  dia- 
iefts  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  w’k.  the  Perfian,  the  Hin- 
dooftanic,  and  the  proper  Bengalefe.  See  Persia  and  Per- 
sian Language,  Hindoostannee,  and  Bengalese. 

SHAN-SI,  in  Geography.  See  Chan-si. 

SHAONA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  coafl  of  the 
Red  fea  ; 90  miles  S.S.E.  of  Coffeir. 

SHAOSUMRE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas  ; 25  miles  from  Calaat  el  Moilah. 

SHAOUN,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas ; 45  miles  S.  of  Jambo. 

SHAPARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gangpour ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Pada. 

SHAPE,  Inflammation  of,  among  neat  cattle,  an  affeftion 
in  cows,  arifing  in  hot  weather  after  taking  the  bull ; and 
which  is  fhewn  by  a fwelling  of  the  parts  with  boils  or 
eruptions.  It  is  obfervable  by  the  animal  rubbing  her  hind 
parts  in  the  hedges,  &c.  In  the  cure  Mr.  Downing  ad- 
vifes,  after  free  bleeding,  the  following  : Nitre  in  powder, 
two  ounces ; cream  of  tartar,  three  ounces ; Caltile  foap, 
one  ounce ; and  anifeed  powder,  one  ounce ; which  are  to 
be  mixed  for  a dofe,  and  to  be  given  in  a quart  of  warm 
whey,  repeating  them  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

To  Shape  the  Courfe,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  direft 
or  appoint  the  track  of  a fhip,  in  order  to  profecute  a 
voyage. 

SHAPINSAY,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  to  the  N.  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of 
all  the  iflands.  It  meafures  about  feven  miles  in  length  and 
five  in  breadth,  and  formerly  conftituted  part  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  bifhopric  of  Orkney.  Almoit  the  whole 
of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation ; but  a great  part  yet  re- 
mains in  a neglefted  hate,  to  the  detriment,  as  well  as  the 
difgrace  of  the  proprietors.  Neverthelefs,  fufficient  grain 
is  raifed  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants.  Kelp  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  is  much  ufed  as  a manure. 
Lead  ore  is  likewife  abundant  in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of 
this  ifland,  and  was  for  fome  time  wrought,  but  the  work  is 
now  entirely  abandoned. 

In  common  with  moft  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  Shapinfay 
exhibits  fome  monuments  of  antiquity  : among  thefe  may 
be  reckoned,  befides  feveral  Popifh  chapels,  a numerous 
colleftion  of  Picts-houfe?  ranged  along  the  ihores,  like  fo 
many  forts,  together  with  tumuli,  or  barrows,  in  various 
fituations.  A monumental  ftone  of  large  dimenfions  raifes 
its  venerable  head  in  a plain  near  its  eaftern  extremity  ; and 
on  the  northern  fhore  is  the  ftone  Odin. 

To  the  fouth  of  Shapinfay,  at  the  diftance  of  a furlong, 
is  fituated  the  beautiful  iflet  of  Elgar  or  Ellerholm,  which 
bears  evident  traces  of  former  habitation,  and  of  having 
been,  at'fto  very  diftant  period,  attached  to  the  principal  ifland. 
At  prefent  it  furnifhes  pafture  for  a number  of  ftieep  and 
young  cattle  during  fummer,  and  ferves  to  give,  by  its 
favourable  pofition,  the  utmoft  fecurity  to  the  harbour  of 
Elwick,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  Orkneys.  Barry’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  2d  edit,  by  J.  Headrick, 
Lond.  4to.  1808. 

SHAPLEIGH,  a poll-town  of  America,  inMaffachu- 
fetts,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  178c  ; 108 
miles  N.  of  Bofton. 


SHAPOOTA  Hills,  a mountainous  ridge  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, between  the  Nerbuddah  and  Taptee;  60  miles  E.  of 
Surat. 

SHAPORA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rantampour  ; 45'  miles  W.  of  Rantampour. 

SHAPOUR,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfif- 
tan,  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Taimuras 
Devebund,  who  called  it  Deen  Dar ; it  was  deftroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  fubfequently  built  by  Sapor,  the 
fon  of  Artaxerxes  Babegan,  who  named  it  after  himfelf. 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  diftant  about  16  miles 
from  Kazeroon  : and  if  we  may  form  an  idea  from  the 
breadth  and  circumference  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  remains 
of  fome  other  public  buildings,  it  muft  have  been  a city  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence.  It  is  fituated  immediately 
under  the  eaftern  range  of  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  a 
fmall  but  rapid  river,  and  in  a wild,  romantic  fpot,  amidft 
rocks  and  precipices,  many  of  which  are  decorated  with 
pieces  of  fculpture  fimilar  to  thofe  near  Perfepolis,  for 
a defcription  of  which  we  refer  to  Kinneir’s  Memoir  of  the 
Perfian  Empire,  p.  66.  The  hills  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  thefe  ruins  appear  to  have  been  formerly  fortified ; 
and  an  extraordinary  cavern,  further  up  the  river,  has  given 
rife  to  many  fabulous  ftories. 

SHAPS,  an  ifland  in  the  Chefapeak  ; 27  miles  S.S.E.  o'f 
Annapolis.  N.  lat.  38°  46'.  W.  long.  76°  25'. 

SHAR,  or  Shear- Hog,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying 
a yearling  ftieep,  which  has  been  once  ftiorn.  The  fame  as 
lamb-hog.  See  Sheep. 

SHARAF  Beni  Gatei,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas ; 25  miles  N.  of 
Madian. 

SHARBASHI,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia  ; 18  miles 
S.E.  of  Moufh. 

SHARB1N,  a town  of  Egypt;  16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Damietta. 

SHARD,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a fragment 
of  an  earthen  veffel,  or  the  gap  in  a hedge. 

SHARE  of  a Plough,  that  part  which  enters,  cuts,  and 
breaks  up  the  ground,  the  extremity  forward  being  formed 
with  a fharp-pointed  iron,  called  the  point  of  the  ftiare  ; and 
the  end  towards  the  wood  behind,  the  tail  of  the  ftiare. 
This  part  conftitutes  a portion  of  what  is  ufually  denomi- 
nated the  throat,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
confirmation  of  this  implement.  ( See  Plough.  ) The  dimen- 
fions are  thefe : the  length  of  the  whole  ftiare  from  point  to 
tail,  according  to  Tull,  ftiould  be  three  feet  nine  inches, 
but  in  modern  ploughs  much  fhorter  ; at  the  top  of  the  iron 
it  hath  fometimes  an  upright  piece  called  the  fin  ; and  near 
the  iron,  at  the  other  end,  there  is  an  oblong-fquared  hollow 
called  the  focket ; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  receive  the  bottom 
of  the  {heat.  Near  the  tail  there  is  a thin  plate  of  iron, 
well  rivetted  to  the  wood ; by  means  of  this  plate,  the  tail 
of  the  ftiare  is  held  firmly  to  the  hinder  (heat  of  the  plough 
by  a fmall  iron-pin,  with  a fcrew  at  the  end,  and  a nut 
fcrevyed  on  it,  on  the  inner  or  right  fide  of  the  fheat.  But 
fhares  are  made  in  different  forms. 

The  point  of  the  ftiare  is  that  part  in  which  it  does  not  run 
up  to  the  fin  ; this  point  is  generally  made  three  inches  and 
a half  in  length,  and  fhould  be  flat  underneath,  and  round 
at  the  top,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  muft  be  of  hard  fteel. 
The  edge  of  the  fin  ftiould  alfo  be  well  fteeled,  and  ftiould 
make  an  acute  angle  with  the  ftiare.  The  focket  is  a fort 
of  mortife  : it  ftiould  be  a foot  long  and  about  two  inches 
deep  : the  fore-end  of  it  muft  not  be  perpendicular,  but 
oblique,  conformable  to  the  end  of  the  fheat  which  en- 
ters into  it.  The  upper  edge  of  the  fore-part  muft  be 
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always  made  to  bear  up  againft  the  (heat  ; but  if  this  end 
of  the  fecket  fhould  not  be  quite  fo  oblique  as  the  (heat, 
it  may  be  helped  by  paring  off  a fmall  part  of  the  wood  at 
the  point. 

However,  in  modern  ploughs,  the  (hares,  as  has  been  feen, 
are  very  different,  according  to  their  conltruftions  and  the 
ufes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Lately,  improved  caft-iron  plough-ffiares  have  been  made 
by  R.  Ranfome,  of  Ipfwich,  Suffolk,  for  which  he  has  ob- 
tained a patent.  Thefe  (hares  are  made  hard  on  one  fide 
and  foft  on  the  other,  which  afFords  the  great  advantage  of 
wearing  thin,  as  it  is  found  by  farmers  that  thofe  made  in 
the  common  way  wear  thick,  with  a bafil  on  the  under  fide, 
which  obftrudts  their  entering  into  hard  or  ftrong  foils,  and 
at  the  fame  time  increafe  the  labour  of  the  team,  as  well  as 
pafs  over  weeds  without  cutting  or  eradicating  them.  The 
fame  perfon  alfo  makes  plough- grounds,  which  are  fo  con- 
trived, as  that  by  turning  a fcrew  the  plough  is  made  to  work 
more  or  lefs  to  the  land  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  facility. 
And  both  thefe  contrivances  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  being 
applied  to  all  forts  of  ploughs  which  have  been  already  con- 
(trudted,  and  are  in  ufe  upon  farms. 

The  broad Jhare,  which  is  ufed  in  Suff'ex,  is  faid  to  be  a 
capital  contrivance,  whether  invented  in  that  diffrift  or  in 
Kent.  Its  great  ufe  is  in  cutting  over  pea  and  bean  Hub- 
bles, or  fuch  weedy  fallows  as  do  not  require  ploughing. 
It  confifts  of  an  oblong  (hare  two  feet  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  fixed  to  the  (lock  or  front  of  the  ground  rift, 
by  an  iron  (hank  in  the  middle,  and  occafionally  bolted  to  the 
fide  of  the  fame  rift  of  a wheel-plough.  It  is  pitched  with 
an  inclination  into  the  ground,  capable  of  being  railed  or 
funk  at  pleafure,  by  the  elevation  or  deprefiion  of  the  beam, 
on  the  gallows,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  the  great  fkim  of 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  defcribed  in  Young’s  EafternTour.  When 
the  ftubbles  have  been  cut  over  with  this  tool,  they  are  har- 
rowed, raked,  and  burnt,  the  land  being  left  in  excellent 
order  for  wheat.  * 

On  caft-iron  plough-ffiares  a very  fimple  and  beneficial 
improvement  has  lately  been  made  by  a perfon  of  the  name 
of  Morland,  in  Berklhire.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the 
point,  or  fock,  of  wrought-iron  plough-ffiares  wears  out, 
they  are  capable  of  bein^  renewed  ; but  that,  in  caft-iron, 
the  cafe  is  otherwife.  By  this  invention  and  improvement, 
however,  which  is  much  approved  of  in  the  above  county, 
the  blunt  point  is  capable  of  being  dipped  or  depreffed  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  every  effeft  which  is  wanted 
by  the  ploughman,  when  the  (hare  muft  have  become  quite 
ufelefs  without  it.  The  cheapnefs  and  durability  of  caft- 
iron  plough-ffiares  render  them  highly  definable  in  all  farm- 
ing concerns  where  there  is  much  ploughing  to  be  done. 

The  whole  is  accompliffied  by  the  (hare  having  a fort  of 
joint,  and  the  top  part  taking  in  and  out,  and  by  a tuck 
that  goes  through  the  beam  of  the  plough,  which  raifes  or 
falls  the  point  of  the  (hare. 

SHARE-Grq/r,  provincially  a fort  of  fedge. 

SHAREMAN’S  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Sufquehanna,  N.  lat.  40°  20'. 
W.  long.  770  f. 

SHARK,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem  of  Ichthyology , is  a 
fpecies  of  the  fqualus.  Pennant  makes  it  a diftintt  genus, 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  ; the  body  is  (lender,  and 
grows  lefs  towards  the  tail ; it  has  two  fins  on  the  back  ; a 
rough  (kin  ; five  apertures  on  the  fides  of  the  neck ; the 
mouth  generally  placed  far  beneath  the  end  of  the  nofe ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower.  We 
know  two  different  fiffi  under  the  fame  name  of  (hark,  with 
the  addition  of  their  colour,  blue  and  white. 
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The  blue  (hark  is  that  fpecies  of  fqualus  called  glaucus, 
and  galeus  glaucus,  by  authors,  and  diitinguiflied  by  Artedi 
by  the  name  of  the  fqualus  with  a triangular  dent,  or  furrow, 
in  the  extremity  of  the  back,  and  with  no  foramina  about 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a fine  deep  blue  colour  on  the  back,  and 
of  a bright  filver  wdiite  on  the  belly  ; the  (kin  is  fmoother 
than  that  of  the  white  (hark,  and  the  nofe  long  pointed,  and 
fomewhat  flattened,  and  extending  far  beyond  the  mouth ; 
the  noftrils  are  long,  and  placed  tranfverfely  ; the  tail  is 
bifid,  and  one  portion  of  it  is  much  larger  than  the  other  ; 
it  is  very  voracious  of  human  fle(h,  and  will  follow  clofe 
under  the  (hore  if  there  be  depth  enough,  and  a man  is  walk- 
ing there.  It  is  fometimes  found  on  the  Englifft  ffiores,  and 
has  been  caught  on  the  Cornwall  coaft,  during  the  pilchard 
feafon,  with  large  iron  hooks,  made  on  purpofe.  jElian  in- 
forms us,  that  this  fi(h  will  permit  the  fmall  brood,  when  in 
danger,  to  fwim  down  its  throat,  and  take  (helter  in  its 
belly  ; and  the  fad  has  been  confirmed  by  RondeletiuS. 
Mr.  Pennant  apprehends  that  this  care  of  their  young  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  fpecies,  but  common  to  the  whole  genus 
of  (hark. 

The  other  is  the  lamia,  or  cants  carcharias  of  authors,  the 
fqualus  carcharias  of  Linnaeus,  commonly  called  by  us  (imply 
the Jlsark.  This  is  diftinguiffied  by  Artedi  by  the  name  of 
the  fqualus  with  a flat  back,  and  with  numerous  teeth,  fer- 
rated  at  the  edges. 

The  white  (hark,  or  lamia,  is  a very  dreadful  and  voracious 
fiffi,  the  largeft  of  all  the  (harks.  They  have  been  feen  of 
four  thoufand  weight,  with  throats  capable  of  (wallowing 
a lufty  man  whole  ; nay,  men  have  been  found  whole  in 
them  when  opened.  Some  have,  for  this  reafon,  imagined 
this,  and  not  the  whale,  to  have  been  the  fiffi  in  whofe  belly 
the  prophet  Jonah  lay.  Swimmers  very  often  perifft  by 
them  ; fometimes  lofing  an  arm  or  leg,  and  fometimes  being 
bit  quite  afunder,  and  ferving  only  for  two  morfels  for  this 
ravenous  animal.  Its  teeth  are  very  (harp  and  terrible  ; 
they  are  difpofed  in  fix  rows,  and  are  all  triangular,  and 
notched  like  a faw  on  their  edges  ; thefe  are,  in  the  whole, 
a hundred  and  forty-four  in  number,  and  are  placed  in  va» 
rious  directions  ; their  number  is  not  exaftly  determinate  ; 
thefe  teeth,  when  the  fiffi  is  in  a (late  of  repofe,  lie  quite 
flat  in  the  mouth,  but  when  he  feizes  his  prey,  he  has  power 
of  erefting  them,  by  the  help  of  a fet  of  mufcles  that  join 
them  to  the  jaw  the  mouth  is  placed  far  beneath  ; on 
which  account  thefe  (idles,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kind, 
are  faid  to  be  obliged  to  turn  on  their  backs  to  feize  their 
prey  ; which  is  an  obfervation  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Pliny  : its  back  is  ftiort  and  broad,  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  fiffi  of  this  kind,  and  its  tail,  which  is  of  a femi= 
lunar  form,  compofed  of  two  fins  of  a cubit  in  length  each. 
This  fiffi  has  furprifing  ftrength  in  its  tail,  and  can  (trike 
with  great  force  ; fo  that  the  failors  inftantly  cut  it  off  with 
an  ax,  as  foon  as  they  draw  one  on  board.  The  peftoral  fins 
are  very  large,  which  enable  it  to  fwim  with  great  fwiftnefs  ; 
the  colour  of  the  whole  body  and  fins  is  a light  afti ; its  (kin 
is  rough,  and  its  eyes  large  and  round.  It  is  found  both  in 
the  ocean  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  of  all  fiffi  the  mod 
voracious  of  human  fleffi. 

It  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  Xca^os,  a voracious  feeder , 
or  glutton.  The  foffde  bodies,  called  gloffopetras,  or  fer= 
pents’  tongues,  and  fuppofed  to  be  real  (tones,  are  the  teeth 
of  this  fiffi. 

Shark,  Bajking,  Squalus  maximus  of  Linnaeus,  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  a fiffi  which  inhabits  the 
northern  feas,  as  high  as  the  arftic  circle,  and  which  was 
taken  for  a fpecies  of  whale,  till  he  pointed  out  the  branchial 
orifices  in  the  fides,  and  the  perpendicular  fite  of  the  tail. 
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This  fpecies  has  been  long  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  and  weft  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  thofe  of  Caer- 
narvonftiire  and  Anglefea ; they  quit  the  bays  of  thefe 
Welfh  counties  about  Michaelmas,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
and  the  Hebrides,  about  the  latter  end  of  July.  They  have 
nothing  of  the  fierce  and  voracious  nature  of  the  (hark 
kind,  but  are  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  ftroked ; 
lying  motionlefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  commonly  on 
their  bellies,  but  fometimes  on  their  backs,  as  if  to  fun 
themfelves  ; whence  they  are  called  balking  lharks.  Their 
food  feems  to  confift  entirely  of  fea-plants.  Linnaeus  lays 
they  feed  on  medufae.  At  certain  times  they  are  feen  fport- 
ing  on  the  waves,  and  leaping  with  great  agility  feveral  feet 
out  of  the  water  ; they  Iwim  deliberately,  with  the  dorfal 
fins  above  water  ; their  length  is  from  three  to  twelve  yards, 
and  they  are  fometimes  longer  ; their  form  is  (lender  ; the 
upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  blunt  at  the 
end  ; the  mouth  placed  beneath,  and  each  jaw  furnilhed 
with  numbers  of  fmall  teeth  ; thofe  before  being  much  bent, 
and  thofe  more  remote  in  the  jaws  being  conic,  and  fharp- 
pointed ; on  the  fides  of  the  neck  there  are  five  large 
tranfverfe  apertures  to  the  gills  ; on  the  back  two  fins  ; the 
firft  very  large,  nearer  the  head  than  the  middle  ; the  other 
fmall,  and  fituated  near  the  tail ; on  the  lower  part  there  are 
five  others ; viz.  two  pedloral  fins,  two  ventral  fins,  and  a 
fmall  anal  fin  ; near  thefe,  the  male  has  two  genitals,  as  in 
other  (harks ; and  between  thefe  fins  was  fituated  the 
pudendum  of  the  female  ; the  tail  very  large,  having  the 
upper  part  much  longer  than  the  lower ; the  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  a deep  leaden,  and  the  belly  white  ; 
the  (kin  rough,  like  (hagreen,  but  lefs  fo  on  the  belly  than 
on  the  back  ; withinfide  the  mouth,  towards  the  throat, 
was  a very  (hort  fort  of  whalebone  ; the  liver  is  of  a great 
fize,  that  of  the  female  being  the  largeft,  and  is  melted  into 
a pure  and  fweet  oil,  fit  for  lamps,  and  much  ufed  by  the 
people,  who  take  it  to  cure  bruifes,  burns,  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  A large  fi(h  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil. 
Thefe  fifties  are  viviparous,  a young  one,  a foot  in  length, 
having  been  found  in  the  belly  of  one  of  them.  When 
they  are  (truck  with  a harpoon,  and  wounded,  they  ding 
up  their  tails,  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom,  coiling 
the  rope  round  them,  and  attempting  to  difengage  them- 
felves from  the  harpoon,  by  rolling  on  the  ground.  They 
fwim  away  with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence,  that  there  has 
been  an  inftance  of  a veffel  of  feventy  tons  having  been 
towed  away  againft  a frefh  gale  ; and  they  will  employ  the 
fifhers  for  twelve,  and  fometimes  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
fore they  are  fubdued.  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology,  vol.  iii. 
p.  ioi,  See. 

Shark,  Hammer -headed,  Squalus  zygana,  a fifh  of  the 
(hark  kind,  called  alfo  the  balance-Jl/h. 

It  is  an  extremely  Angular  and  remarkable  fifh,  and  differs 
not  only  from  all  the  other  (harks,  but  from  all  the  fifh  in 
the  world,  in  the  figure  of  its  head  : this  is  not  placed,  as 
in  all  other  fifties,  longitudinally,  or  in  a line  with  the  body, 
but  is  fet  on  tranfverfely,  as  the  head  of  a hammer  or  mallet 
upon  the  handle.  This  is  femicircular  at  the  front,  and 
runs  to  fo  thin  and  (harp  an  edge,  that  as  the  fifh  fwims  for- 
ward with  violence,  it  may  cut  other  fifties,  and  is  terminated 
at  each  end  by  an  eye  ; thefe  are  very  large,  and  fo  placed, 
that  they  more  conveniently  look  down  than  either  upward 
or  fideway.  In  the  farther  part  of  the  forehead  alfo,  near 
the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  there  is  a large  oblong  foramen, 
ferving  either  for  hearing  or  fmelling,  or  perhaps  for  both  ; 
the  mouth  is  very  large,  and  placed  under  the  head,  and 
armed  with  four  rows  of  extremely  (harp  and  Itrong  teeth, 
flat,  and  ferrated  at  their  edges ; the  tail  is  compofed  of 


two  fins,  one  vaftly  larger  than  the  other;  the  body  is 
rounded  and  very  long,  and  is  not  covered  with  feales,  but 
a thick  (kin  ; the  back  is  afli-coloured,  and  the  belly  white. 
Rondelet.  de  Aquat.  p.  549. 

It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fometimes  in  dif- 
feijent  parts  of  the  ocean.  Some  authors  have  called  it 
zygana,  and  others  libella  ; which  laft  anfwers  to  the  Englifh 
name  of  the  balance-fjh. 

Shark,  Picked.  See  Acanthias  and  Squalus. 

Shark,  Long-tailed.  See  Sea- Fox  and  Squalus 
Vidpes. 

Shark,  Spotted,  Squalus  Canicula  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Squalus  Catulus. 

Shark,  Lejfer  /potted,  called  the  morgay,  or  rough 
hound-jijh,  Squalus  Catulus  of  Linnaeus.  See  Squalus  Ca- 
tulus. 

Shark,  Smooth,  Squalus  Mujlelus  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Squalus  Mujlelus. 

Shark,  called  the  tope,  Squalus  Galeus  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Squalus  Galeus. 

Shark,  called  the  angel  or  monk-JJh,  Squalus  Squatina  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Squalus  Squatina. 

Shark  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  New  Jerfey, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40°  10'.  W.  long- 
740  4'- 

SHARKIND,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland; 
9 miles  S.S.W,  of  Nordkioping. 

SHARKSTOWN,  a town  of  Maryland,  on  the  ifland 
of  Kent ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Baltimore. 

SHARM  el  Kiman,  or  Sharm  el  Kaman,  a port  on  the 
Red  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt.  N.  lat.  240  44'. 

SHARMA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut ; 30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sahar. 

SHARMAGOL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Nefa. 

SHARMAK,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  ; 
13  miles  W.  of  Commendo. 

SHARMALIK,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Ourfa. 
SHAROKIE.  See  Schon. 

SHARON,  a town  of  the  province  of  Maine  ; 40  miles 
N.  of  Portland. — Alfo,  a town  of  Connecticut  ; 12  miles 
N.W.  of  Litchfield. — Alfo,  a poll-town  of  the  (late  of 
New  York  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Albany. — Alfo,  a townftiip 
of  Maffachufetts ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Bofton.  — Alfo,  a 
townftiip  of  Vermont,  on  White  river;  6 miles  N.W. 
of  Norwich. 

SHARP,  Abraham,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, mechanift,  and  aftronomer,  was  defeended  from  a 
family  of  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkftiire, 
where  he  was  born  about  1651.  After  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  he  was  put  apprentice  at  Manchefter,  but 
being  fteadily  attached  to  mathematical  purfuits,  he  quitted 
bufinefs  and  removed  to  Liverpool.  Here  he  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  his  favourite  ftudy,  and  to  procure  a fub- 
iiftence  he  opened  a fchool,  where  he  taught  writing  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  He  next  went  to  London,  with 
the  view  of  affociating  with  Mr.  Flamftead,  by  whofe  in- 
tereft  he  obtained  a profitable  employment  in  the  dock-yard 
at  Chatham,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  invited  to  become 
the  affiftant  of  Flamftead  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich. In  this  fituation  he  continued  to  make  obfervations, 
and  had  a large  (hare  in  forming  a catalogue  of  3000  fixed 
(tars,  with  their  longitudes  and  magnitudes  ; their  right  af- 
cenfion  and  polar  diftance,  and  the  variations  of  the  fame, 
while  they  change  their  longitude  by  one  degree.  In  this 
employment  he  injured  his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
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to  his  native  air,  at  Horton,  where  he  fitted  up  an  obfervatory 
of  his  own,  having  conltrudted  a very  curious  machine  for 
turning  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  and  brafs.  He  con- 
ftrudted  molt  of  the  tools  ufed  by  joiners,  clock-makers,  op- 
ticians, and  mathematical  initrument-makers.  He  manu- 
factured entirely  his  own  telefcopes  and  other  altronomical 
inltruments. 

He  next  materially  affilted  Mr.  Flamllead  in  calculating 
molt  of  the  tables  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “ Hiitoria 
Celeltis,”  and  made  curious  drawings  of  the  conltellations, 
which  were  fent  to  Amfterdam  to  be  engraved,  and  though 
executed  by  a malterly  hand,  the  originals  were  faid  to  have 
exceeded  the  engravings  in  beauty  and  accuracy.  In  1689 
Mr.  Flamllead  completed  his  mural  arc  at  Greenwich,  in 
which  he  had  been  greatly  affilted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sharp, 
who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  obfervatory  as  his  ama- 
nuenfis.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  a paper  publilhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions  for  the  year  1786,  fpeaking  ot  this 
mural  arc,  fayS,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  good  in- 
ftrument  of  the  kind,  and  that  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  firft 
perfon  who  cut  accurate  and  delicate  divifions  upon  altro- 
nomical inltruments. 

In  1717,  Mr.  Sharp  publilhed  a work  entitled  “Geo- 
metry Improved,”  in  which  he  engraved  the  figures  as  well 
as  compofed  the  work.  This  treatife  contains  1.  A large 
and  accurate  table  of  fegments  of  circles,  with  the  method 
of  its  conitrudtion,  and  various  ufes  in  the  folution  of  diffi- 
cult problems.  2.  A concife  treatife  of  polyedra,  or  folid 
bodies  of  many  bafes,  both  the  regular  and  irregular  ones, 
to  which  are  added  twelve  new  ones,  with  various  methods 
of  forming  them,  and  their  exadt  dimenfions  in  words  or 
fpecies,  and  alfo  in  numbers.  In  the  year  1699  he  under- 
took, for  his  own  private  amufement,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  deduced  from  two  different  feries,  by  which  the  truth 
of  it  was  demonllrated  to  72  places  of  figures.  Mr.  Sharp 
maintained  an  epiltolary  correfpondence  with  the  molt  emi- 
nent mathematicians  and  altronomers  of  the  day  ; among 
thefe  were  the  illultrious  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Dr. 
Wallis.  It  appears  from  a great  variety  of  letters  which 
remained  after  his  death,  written  to  him  by  thefe  celebrated 
men,  that  he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  time  to  promote  the 
interells  of  real  fcience.  Being  juitly  reckoned  one  of  the 
ablell  calculators  of  his  time,  his  afiiitance  was  required  by, 
and  freely  given  to  Flamllead,  fir  Jofias  Moore,  Dr.  Halley, 
and  others,  in  all  difficult  calculations.  When  he  quitted 
Mr.  Flamltead,  he  retired  to  Little  Horton,  in  Yorklhire, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  where  he 
died  in  July  1742,  in  the  9 lit  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of 
very  retired  habits,  and  admitted  few  vilitors,  excepting 
two  gentlemen,  at  Bradford,  one  a mathematician  and  the 
other  an  ingenious  apothecary.  Many  of  his  Angularities 
are  recorded  in  the  General  Biography,  and  alfo  in  Hutton’s 
Mathematical  Dictionary,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Sharp,  John,  archbilhop  of  York,  a celebrated  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  the  fon  of  a refpedtable 
tradefman  at  Bradford,  in  Yorklhire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1644.  He  was  admitted  of  Chrilt’s  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1660,  and  in  1667  he  commenced  mailer  of  arts,  and 
was  ordained.  He  was  now  appointed  private  tutor  to  the 
four  fons  of  fir  Heneage  Finch,  a ftation  which  he  occupied 
about  five  years,  when  he  obtained,  through  his  patron’s 
recommendation,  the  archdeaconry  of  Berklhire.  When 
fir  Heneage  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  he  manifelted  fuch  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  judg- 
ment of  his  friend,  as  to  commit  to  him  the  fcrutiny  of 
the  characters  of  applicants  for  church  livings  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown.  A fermon  which  he  preached  in  1674,  re- 


flecting upon  thofe  who  diffented  from  the  church,  gave 
rife  to  a controverfy,  in  which  Dodwell,  Baxter,  and  others 
engaged.  In  1677  he  was  inftituted  to  the  reCtory  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  which  parilh  he  refided  ten  years. 
Among  his  parilhioners  was  Richard  Baxter,  who,  though 
he  was  himfelf  a preacher  on  Sunday  evenings,  was  a con- 
ftant  hearer  of  the  reCtor  in  the  mornings  ; and  thefe  two 
excellent  men,  notwithllanding  their  differences  in  fome 
points,  lived  together  upon  the  molt  friendly  terms.  In 
1679  Mr.  Sharp  commenced  D.D.,  and  in  1681  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  had  been  a chaplain,  he  drew  up 
the  adarefs  of  the  grand-jury  of  London  to  his  fucceffor, 
to  whom  he  was  alfo  nominally  chaplain.  After  this  he 
preached  againlt  popery,  and  thus  exciting  the  royal  dif- 
pleafure,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  refide 
altogether  at  his  deanery.  He  employed  himfelf  in  form- 
ing a cabinet  of  coins,  chiefly  Britifh,  Saxon,  and  Englilh. 
Being  wearied  with  his  exclufion  from  his  funCtion  in  Lon- 
don, he  prefented  a very  humble  petition  to  the  king,  in 
confequence  of  which,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
duty  in  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  extremely  careful  never 
after  to  give  offence,  as  he  had  done  before.  After  the 
abdication  of  the  monarch,  Dr.  Sharp  irritated  the  ad- 
herents to  William,  by  fome  offenfive  paffages  in  a prayer 
and  fermon,  which  he  delivered  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, who  at  firft  refufed  him  their  accultomed  thanks, 
which,  however,  were  voted  afterwards.  In  1689,  Dr. 
Sharp  was  appointed  the  fuccefior  to  Dr.  Tillotfon  in  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commiffioners  for  reviling  the  liturgy.  At  this  period 
feveral  biffiops  had  been  deprived  of  their  fees  for  refufing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and  Dr.  Sharp 
might  have  fucceeded  to  almofl  any  of  them,  but  he  re- 
fufed, not  through  any  fcruple  of  confcience,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  friendlhip  for  the  perfons  deprived.  When, 
however,  the  archbilhopric  of  York  became  vacant  in  a dif- 
ferent way,  he  readily  accepted  the  high  office,  and  he  was 
confecrated  in  July  1691.  He  filled  this  exalted  ftation  in 
a manner,  which  has  caufed  him  to  be  reprefented  as  a 
model  of  prelatical  virtues,  and  which  procured  him  gene- 
ral refpedt  and  efteem.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1714,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.  His  only  writings  were  fermons,  of 
which  were  publilhed  two  volumes,  confifting  of  fuch  oc- 
cafional  difcourfes  as  he  had  printed  during  his  life-time, 
and  five  others,  that  were  feledted  after  his  deceafe.  He 
was  reckoned  an  excellent  preacher,  and  his  ftyle  and  doc- 
trine are  faid  to  be  equally  of  the  ftandard  purity.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Sharp,  Thomas,  younger  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  Yorklhire,  and  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, about  1703,  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  15.  He 
obtained  a fellowffiip  in  1729,  and  took  his  dodtor’s  degree 
the  fame  year.  Archbilhop  Dawes  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1720  he  was  collated  to  the  redtory  of 
Rothbury,  in  Northumberland.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  a prebend  in  Durham  cathedral,  and  alfo  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northumberland.  He  died  in  1758.  Dr. 
Sharp  wrote  two  differtations  concerning  the  etymology  of 
the  Hebrew  words  Elohim  and  Be.rith — “ Difcourfes  on 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue  and  Charadter.” 
He  left  a fon,  Granville,  to  whofe  fine  charadter  as  a 
genuine  Englilh  patriot,  we  lhall  endeavour  to  do  juftice 
in  the  next  article. 

Sharp,  Granville,  fon  of  the  preceding,  a moll  dil- 
tinguilhed  phihnthropill  and  friend  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, was  born  in  the  year  T 734.  He  was  educated  for 
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the  bar,  but  did  not  pra&ife  at  it.  When  he  quitted  the 
legal  profeffion,  he  obtained  a place  in  the  ordnance  office, 
which  he  refigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  ; the  principles  of  which  were  abhorrent  from  his  mind. 
He  now  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  a life  of  ftudy  ; at  the  fame  time,  laying  himfelf  out  for 
public  utility.  He  firff  became  known  to  the  public  in  the 
cafe  of  a poor  and  friendlefs  Negro,  of  the  name  of  So- 
merfet.  This  perfon  had  been  brought  from  the  Well 
Indies  to  England  by  a mailer,  whofe  name  we  Ihould 
gladly  hand  down  to  the  execration  of  pollerity,  if  it  were 
in  our  power ; and  falling  into  bad  health,  was  abandoned 
by  him  as  a ufelefs  article  of  property,  and  turned  into  the 
llreets,  either  to  die,  or  to  gain  a miferable  fupport  by 
precarious  charity.  In  this  dellitute  Hate,  almolt,  it  is 
faid,  on  the  point  of  expiring  on  the  pavement  of  one  of 
the  public  llreets  of  London,  Mr.  Sharp  chanced  to  fee 
him.  He  mllantly  had  him  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hofpital,  attended  perfonally  to  his  wants,  and  in  a Ihort 
time  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  him  reftored  to  health.  Mr. 
Sharp  now  clothed  him,  and  procured  him  comfortable  em- 
ployment in  the  fervice  of  a lady.  Two  years  had  elapfed, 
and  the  circumllance  almolt,  and  the  name  of  the  poor 
Negro,  had  efcaped  the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  when 
Mr.  Sharp  received  a letter  from  a perfon,  ligning  himfelf 
Somerfet,  confined  in  the  Poultry  Compter,  Hating  no 
caufe  for  his  commitment,  but  intreating  his  interference  to 
fave  him  from  a greater  calamity  even  than  the  death  from 
which  he  had  before  refcued  him.  Mr.  Sharp  infiantly  went 
to  the  prifon,  and  found  the  Negro,  who  in  ficknefs  and 
mifery  had  been  difcarded  by  his  mailer,  fent  to  prifon  as  a 
runaway  Have.  The  excellent  patriot  went  immediately  to 
the  lord  mayor,  William  Nalh,  efq.,  who  caufed  the  parties 
to  be  brought  before  him  ; when,  after  a long  hearing,  the 
upright  magillrate  decided  that  the  mailer  had  no  property 
in  the  perfon  of  the  Negro,  in  this  country,  and  gave  the 
Negro  his  liberty.  The  mailer  inllantly  collared  him,  in 
the  prefence  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  lord  mayor,  and  infiHed 
on  his  right  to  keep  him  as  his  property.  Mr.  Sharp  now 
claimed  the  proteftion  of  the  Englilh  law,  caufed  the  mafler 
to  be  taken  into  cuHody,  and  exhibited  articles  of  peace 
againfi  him  for  an  affault  and  battery.  After  various  legal 
proceedings,  fupported  by  him  with  moil  undaunted  fpirit, 
the  twelve  judges  unanimoully  concurred  in  an  opinion  that 
the  maHer  had  afted  criminally.  Thus  did  Mr.  Sharp 
emancipate  for  ever  the  race  of  blacks  from  a Hate  of 
fiavery,  while  on  Britifh  ground,  and  in  fa£t  banilhed  fiavery 
from  Great  Britain.  Such  an  incident  could  not  fail  deeply 
to  imprefs  a benevolent  mind  ; and  fiavery,  in  every  lhape 
and  country,  became  the  object  of  his  unceafing  hoflility. 
In  1769  he  publifhed  a work,  entitled  “A  Reprefentation 
of  the  Injultice  and  dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating 
Slavery,  or  of  admitting  the  leafi  Claim  of  private  Property 
in  the  Perfons  of  Men  in  England.”  Having  fucceeded  in 
the  cafe  of  an  individual  Negro,  he  interelled  himtelf  in  the 
condition  of  the  ma  ly  others,  who  were  feen  wandering 
about  :he  llreets  of  London,  and  at  his  own  expence  col- 
lected a number  of  them,  whom  he  fent  back  to  Africa, 
where  they  formed  a colony  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone.  He 
performed  a Hill  more  effential  fervice  to  humanity,  by  be- 
coming the  inffitutor  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Tracb  which,  after  contending  againll  a vaH 
mafs  of  oppolition,  at  length  glorioully  fucceeded,  as  far  as 
this  country  was  concerned  in  the  horrible  traffic. 

Mr.  Gi  nville  Sharp  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
bufinefs,  in  terms  of  the  highefi  commendation,  by  Mr. 
Clarkfon,  in  his  “ Hifiory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 


Trade.”  (Seevol.  i.  p.  63 — 70.)  The  following  Ihort 
account  of  him  is  extradited  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  xii. 

“ We  think  it  a duty  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp.  Regardlefs  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  ex- 
pofed  himfelf,  both  in  his  perfon  and  his  fortune,  Mr.  Sharp 
Hood  forward  in  every  cafe  as  the  courageous  friend  of  the 
poor  Africans  in  England,  in  direCt  oppofition  to  an  opinion 
of  York  and  Talbot,  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general  for 
the  time  being.  This  opinion  had  been  aCted  upon  ; and 
fo  high  was  its  authority,  that,  after  it  had  been  made 
public,  it  was  held  as  the  fettled  law  of  the  land,  that  a Have, 
neither  by  baptifm,  or  arrival  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
acquires  freedom,  but  may  be  legally  forced  back  to  the 
plantations.  Difcouraged  by  judge  Blackitone,  and  feveral 
other  eminent  lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  three  years  of 
his  life  to  the  Englilh  law,  that  he  might  render  himfelf  the 
more  effectual  advocate  of  thefe  friendlefs  ffrangers.  In 
his  work,  entitled  “ A Reprefentation  of  the  Injultice  and 
dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  England,” 
publilhed  in  the  year  1769,  and  afterwards  in  his  learned 
and  laborious  “ Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Villenages,” 
he  refuted  the  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot  by  unanfvverable 
arguments,  and  neutralized  their  authority  by  the  counter 
opinion  of  the  great  lord  chief  juffice  Holt,  who  many 
years  before  had  decided,  that  as  force  could  be  ufed  againll 
no  man  in  England  without  legal  procefs,  every  Have  com- 
ing into  England  became  free,  inafmuch  as  the  laws  of 
England  recognized  the  diflinClion  between  perlon  and  pro- 
perty as  perpetual  and  facred.  Finally,  in  the  great  cafe 
of  Somerfet,  which  was  argued  at  three  different  fittings, 
in  January,  in  February,  and  in  May,  of  the  year  J772, 
(the  opinion  of  the  judges  having  been  taken  up  on  the 
pleadings,)  it  is  at  lall  afeertained  and  declared  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  as  foon  as  ever  any  Have  fet  his  foot 
upon  Englifh  territory,  he  became  free.  Among  the  heroes 
and  fages  of  Britifh  Hory,  we  can  think  of  few  whom  we 
fhould  feel  a greater  glow  of  honeff  pride  in  claiming  as  an 
anceffor,  than  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  our  power  of  re- 
peating with  truth, 

“ Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ; if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  : 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  fhackles  fall.” 

Similar  principles  led  Mr.  Sharp  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to 
refirain  the  arbitrary  praClice  of  marine  imprefiment ; and  a 
citizen  of  London  having  been  carried  off  by  a preis-warrant, 
Mr.  Sharp  obtained  a habeas  corpus  from  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  to  bring  him  back  from  a veffel  at  the  Nore  ; and 
by  his  arguments  obliged  the  court  to  liberate  him.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  always  the  ardent  and  zealous 
friend  to  liberty,  and  he  neglebled  no  opportunity  to  defend 
its  principles,  and  affert  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  was 
the  warm  advocate  of  “ parliamentary  reform,”  and  pub- 
lifhed, in  1778,  the  fecond  edition  of  an  excellent  little 
work,  full  of  conffitutional  knowledge  and  found  reafoning, 
entitled  “ A Declaration  of  the  People’s  natural  Right  to 
a Share  in  the  Legiflature,  which  is  the  fundamental  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Britifh  Conffitution  of  State.”  He  was,  in 
1794,  as  zealoufly  attached  to  the  caufe  as  he  had  been 
twenty  years  before  ; though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  feel  him- 
felf fufficiently  ablive  to  engage  in  it  as  a partizan,  when  it 
was  a fubjebl  of  obloquy.  He  was  not,  however,  an  un- 
concerned fpedlator  of  the  dreadful  tyranny,  which,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  an  honeff  Englifh  jury,  would  have 
overwhelmed  the  land.  He  fent,  to  one  of  the  perfons  at 
that  time  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a copy  of  the 

work 
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work  referred  to,  with  allurances  of  a readinels  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  power  to  item  the  torrent  fetting  in  againft  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  plan  of  reform  recommended  to  the  public, 
was  founded  on  the  earlielt  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Britifh  conltitution.  He  propofed  to  rellore  the  ancient 
tithings , hundreds , See.  ; and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
were  to  form  a national  militia,  each  thoufand  to  conititute 
a regiment,  the  alderman  or  magiltrate  to  be  the  colonel ; 
and  each  hundred  to  conititute  a company,  the  conltable  of 
each  for  the  time  being  to  be  their  captain.  So  many  of 
the  thoufands  to  be  fummoned  once  in  every  year,  by  their 
magiltrate,  as  would  have  a right  to  vote  in  their  refpeftive 
hundreds,  before  the  conltable,  in  the  choice  of  their  part  of 
the  reprefentative  iegiflature.  Mr.  Sharp  has  Ihewa  that 
the  divilion  of  this  kingdom  into  tythings  and  hundreds  was 
inftituted  by  the  immortal  Alfred ; that  fuch  a divilion  is 
confident  with  the  molt  perfect  date  of  liberty  that  man  is 
capable  of  enjoying,  and  yet  fully  competent  to  anlwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  mutual  defence,  to  fecure  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  maintain  public  peace. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  elta- 
blifhed  church,  and  through  life  Ihewed  a warm  attachment 
to  them.  He  always,  even  at  the  clofe  of  life,  had  a tho- 
rough dread  of  Popery,  but  was  candid  and  liberal  to  Pro- 
tedant  dilienters  of  all  parties.  His  zeal  for  the  eitablilhed 
religion  of  the  country  led  him  to  recommend  an  epifcopal 
church  in  America  ; and  he  introduced  the  firit  bilh.ops  from 
that  country  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  for  confe- 
cration. 

Mr.  Sharp  died  in  July  1813,  and  like  Cato,  though  ad- 
vanced to  the  age  of  79,  he  purfued  his  dudies  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth.  He  was  an  able  linguid,  deeply  read  in 
theology,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feriptures  in  the 
original  tongues.  Pie  was  pious  and  devout,  without 
gloom,  driclly  moral  and  temperate,  a great  lover  of  mulic, 
and  cheerful  in  converfation.  His  fervices  to  humanity 
were  very  diltinguilhed,  and  few  perfons  in  private  life  have 
deferved  a higher  or  more  honourable  commemoration. 

As  a writer,  his  pieces  are  very  numerous.  From  thefe 
we  learn  that  he  was  a believer  in  the  doctrines  as  fet  forth 
in  the  articles  of  the  church,  as  that  of  original  lin,  the  ex- 
iitence  and  operations  of  the  devil  on  the  human  mind,  and 
of  the  Athanafian  myftery  of  the  Trinity.  He  alfo,  from 
Itudying  the  book  of  Revelation,  fully  expected  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millenium,  or  perfonal  reign  of  Chrilt  on 
earth,  in  the  fpring  of  1811  ; but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
fee  his  error.  He  poffeiled  a very  extenfive  library,  in 
which  the  theologian,  lawyer,  clallical  fcholar,  politician, 
antiquary,  and  orientaliit,  might  find  almoll  every  thing  of 
which  they  could  hand  in  need  ; and  his  collection  of  bibles 
was  elteemed  the  belt  in  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Sharp,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  are  “ Remarks  on  feveral  very  important  Pro- 
phecies “ Remarks  on  the  Ufes  of  the  definitive  Article 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  containing  many  new 
Proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrilt,”  &c.  This  occafioned 
**  Six  Letters”  to  be  addrelled  to  him,  in  vindication  of  his 
theory;  and  alfo  “ Six  more  Letters,  See.”  by  Gregory 
Blunt,  efq.,  which  is  a work  ol  great  talent,  profound 
learning,  and  malterlv  wit.  It  has  long  fince  been  out  of 
print,  and  the  author  is  probably  known  only  to  two  or 
three  perfons  ; the  defignation  Blunt  being  alTumed  to  con- 
ceal the  real  name.  Mr.  Sharp’s  lait  work  was  entitled 
“ Remarks  on  the  68th  Pfalm,  addrelled  to  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Ifrael.”  Monthly  Mag.  Gentle- 
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man’s  Mag.  Edin.  Rev.  Clarkfon’s  Hilt,  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Sharp,  Samuel,  an  able  and  diftinguilhed  furgeon  in 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Chefelden,  and  afterwards  ltudied  his  profeffion  with  great 
zeal  at  the  hofpitals  of  Paris.  He  is  faid  to  have  com- 
menced his  profeffion  rather  late  in  life  ; neverthelefs,  after 
fettling  in  London,  and  obtaining  an  appointment  as  fur- 
geon of  Guy’s  hofpital,  his  genius  and  affiduity  foon  ob- 
tained for  him  a high  degree  of  celebrity,  and  extenfive 
practice.  He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris ; 
and  he  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  two 
valuable  publications,  which  palled  through  many  editions, 
and  were  tranflated  into  feveral  foreign  languages.  The 
firit  of  thefe  was  “ A Treatife  on  the  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery, with  a Defcription  and  Reprefentation  of  the  Inltru- 
ments  ; and  an  Introduction  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Wounds,  Abfceffes,  and  Ulcers firit  printed  in  1 739* 
Our  edition,  printed  in  1751,  is  the  fixth.  The  fecond 
work  was  entitled  “ A critical  Inquiry  into  the  prefent 
State  of  .Surgery firit  printed,  we  believe,  in  1750. 
Our  edition  of  1761  is  the  fourth.  See  Eloy  DiCt.  Hilt, 
de  la  Med.,  and  Sharp’s  Works. 

Sharp,  in  Mufic,  is  a chromatic  fign,  marked  thus,  % ; 
and  elevates  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  half  a tone, 
without  changing  its  name  or  place  on  the  Italf. 

A ffiarp  on  a line  or  fpace,  at  the  beginning  of  a move- 
ment, afFedts  all  the  notes  of  the  fame  name  throughout  the 
piece,  contradicted  by  a natural,  fcj.  See  Natural. 

An  accidental  lharp  alFeCts  no  note  beyond  the  Angle  bar 
in  which  it  occurs  ; but  it  always,  when  accompanied  by  a 
bafe  or  lower  part,  implies  a new  modulation,  except  in 
minor  keys,  the  lharp  to  the  feventh  of  the  key,  which  is  a 
thing  of  courfe. 

In  the  key  of  C % with  a lharp  third,  there  ate  feven 
lharps  at  the  clef,  which  implies  that  every  note  in  the  fcale 
is  elevated  a femitone  above  its  ufual  pitch. 


In  this  key,  an  accidental  lharp  is  marked  by  a double 
{harp  x , ulually  called  a diefis,  or  enharmonic  lharp ; 
which  fee. 


Sharp  the  Bow-line , in  Sea  Language.  See  Bowling. 

Sharp  Nads.  See  Nail. 

SHARPE,  Gregory,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine, 
was  born  in  Yorklhire  in  the  year  1713.  He  received  his 
education  firft  at  Weltminlter  fchool,and  afterwards  at  Aber- 
deen, under  the  learned  Blackwell.  Upon  his  entering  orders 
he  became  minilter  of  St.  Margaret’s  chapel,  Weltmin- 
lter ; after  this,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
mailer  of  the  Temple.  He  was  alfo  eiefted  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  ; and  died  in  1771.  He 
united  to  great  learning  a talle  for  the  fine  arts,  and  etched 
feveral  plates  in  the  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  Syntagma.  His 
own  works  are,  1.  A Review  of  the  Controverfy  about  the 
Meaning  of  the  Demoniacs  in  the  New  Teltament.  2.  A 
Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke  againlt  Leibnitz.  3.  Two  Dilfer- 
tations  upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  the  Power  of 
Letters  ; with  a Hebrew  Lexicon.  4.  A Dill'ertation  on 
the  Origin  and  Structure  of  the  Latin  Language.  5.  Two 
Arguments  in  Defence  of  Chriftianity.  6.  Tranflation  of 
Holberg’s  Introduction  to  Univerfal  Hiltory.  7.  Sermons. 

To 
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To  which  is  prefixed  a biographical  preface,  from  which  the 
foregoing  fafts  have  been  extrafted. 

SHARPING  Corn,  a cuftomary  prefent  of  corn, 
which,  at  every  Chriftmas,  the  farmers  in  fome  parts  of 
England  make  to  their  fmith,  for  fharpening  their  ploughing- 
irons,  harrow-tines,  &c. 

SHARPLING,  in  Ichthyology , the  Englifh  name  of 
the  gafterofteus.  See  Stickle--#^. 

SHARPSBURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  America, 
in  Maryland  ; 69  miles  N.W.  of  Baltimore. 

SHARUM,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Hadramaut ; 15  miles 
S.W.  of  Kefchim. 

SHARUT,  Shahrat,  or  Sharoot,  a fmall  town  of 
Perfia,  in  Aiterabad,  called  alfo  Biftan,  is  furrounded  in 
fome  parts  with  a flight  earthen  wall.  The  houfes,  from  a 
want  of  wood,  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  covered 
with  a fiat  arch  of  the  fame  materials.  In  its  vicinity  are 
feen  many  people,  whofe  nofes,  fingers,  and  toes  have  been 
deftroyed  by  the  froft,  which  is  laid  to  be  feverer  at  this 
place  than  in  any  part  of  Perfia.  This  town,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, yields  a revenue  of  1969  tomauns.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  town  is  determined  by  two  routes,  one  from 
Tehraun  and  the  other  from  Tarfhifh. 

SHASAD,  or  Shazadbary,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sumbul ; 16  miles  S.  of  Sumbul. 

SHASAVA,  a town  of  Hindoofian  ; 18  miles  S.  of 
Agra. 

SHASH,  At.  See  Tashkund. 

SHASHTI,  in  Mythology , a name  of  the  Hindoo  god- 
defs  Parvati ; which  fee. 

SHASK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bag- 
lana  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Bahbelgong. 

SHASSAIR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid ; 7 
miles  N.  of  Fighig. 

SHASTAH,  Shaster,  or  Sajlra,  which  latter  is  faid 
to  be  the  corredf  fpelling  and  pronunciation,  the  name  of 
a facred  book,  in  high  eftimation  among  the  idolaters  of 
Hindooftan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worfhip,  and 
ferving  as  a commentary  on  the  Vedam. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a root  fignifying  to  ordain,  and 
means  generally  an  ordinance,  and  particularly  a facred 
ordinance  delivered  by  infpiration  : properly,  therefore,  the 
word  is  applicable  chiefly  to  facred  literature. 

The  term  Shatter  denotes  fcience  or  fyjlem  ; and  is  applied 
to  other  works  of  aftronomy  and  philofophy,  which  have 
no  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  None  but  the 
Bramins  and  rajahs  of  India  are  allowed  to  read  the  Vedam; 
the  priefts  of  the  Banians,  called  Jhuderers,  may  read  the 
Shafter  ; and  the  people,  in  general,  are  allowed  to  read 
only  the  Paran  or  Pouran,  which  is  a commentary  on  the 
Shafter. 

The  Shafter  is  divided  into  three  parts  ; the  firft  con- 
taining the  moral  law  of  the  Indians ; the  fecond,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ; and  the  third,  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  claffes,  with  the  duties 
pertaining  to  each  clafs. 

The  principal  precepts  of  morality  contained  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  Shafter,  are  the  following : that  no  animal  be 
killed,  becaufe  the  Indians  attribute  fouls  to  brute  animals 
as  well  as  to  mankind ; that  they  neither  hear  nor  fpeak 
evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  flefh,  nor  touch  any  thing 
that  is  unclean ; that  they  obferve  the  feafts,  prayers,  and 
walhings,  which  their  law  prefcribes  ; that  they  tell  no  lies, 
nor  are  guilty  of  deceit  in  trade  ; that  they  neither  opprefs 
nor  offer  violence  to  one  another  ; that  they  celebrate  the 


folemn  feafts  and  falls,  and  appropriate  certain  hours  of 
ordinary  fleep  to  cultivate  a difpofition  for  prayer  ; and  that 
they  do  not  fteal,  or  defraud  one  another. 

The  ceremonies  contained  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Shafter,  are  fuch  as  thefe  : that  they  walh  often  in  the 
rivers,  hereby  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their  fins  ; that  they 
mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of  their  relation  to 
the  Deity  ; that  they  prefent  offerings  and  prayers  under 
certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe ; that  they  pray 
in  the  temple,  make  oblations  to  their  pagodas,  or  idols, 
fing  hymns,  and  make  procefiions,  &c.  ; that  they  pradlife 
pilgrimages  to  diftant  rivers,  and  efpecially  to  the  Ganges, 
there  to  wafh  themfelves,  and  make  offerings  ; that  they 
make  vows  to  particular  faints,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  departments ; that  they  render  homage  to  the  Deity, 
at  the  firft  fight  of  the  fun  ; that  they  pay  their  refpeft 
to  the  fun  and  moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  Deity ; 
and  that  they  treat  with  particular  veneration,  thofe  ani- 
mals that  are  deemed  more  pure  than  others,  as  the  cow, 
buffalo,  &c.  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have  tranfmigrated 
into  thefe  animals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shafter  records  the  diftribution  of 
the  people  into  four  claffes  ; the  firft  being  that  of  the 
Bramins,  or  priefts,  appointed  to  inftrudl  the  people  : the 
fecond,  that  of  the  Kutteris,  or  nobles,  who  are  the  ma- 
giftrates : the  third,  that  of  the  Shudderis,  or  merchants : 
and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics.  Each  perfon  is 
required  to  remain  in  the  clafs  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
to  purfue  the  occupation  afiigned  to  him  by  the  Shafter. 
According  to  the  Bramins,  the  Shafter  was  imparted  by 
God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and  by  him  to  the  Bramins,  who 
communicated  the  contents  of  it  to  the  people. 

Modern  writers  have  given  us  very  different  accounts  of 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Shafter.  Mr.  Holwell, 
who  had  made  a conliderable  progrefs  in  the  tranflation  of 
this  book,  apprehends,  that  the  mythology,  as  well  as  the 
cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were 
borrowed  from  the  doilrines  of  the  Bramins  contained  in  it, 
even  to  the  copying  of  their  exteriors  of  worfhip,  and  the 
diftribution  of  their  idols,  though  grofsly  mutilated  and  adul- 
terated. With  refpedl  to  the  Vedam  and  Shaftah,  or  fcrip- 
tures  of  the  Gentoos,  this  writer  informs  us  that  Vedam,  in 
the  Malabar  language,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Shaftah  in  the 
Shanlcrit  ; and  that  the  firft  book  is  followed  by  the  Gen- 
toos of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coalts,  and  alfo  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Shaftah  is  followed  by  the  Gentoos 
of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the  Gentoos  of  the 
reft  of  India,  commonly  called  India  Proper,  along  the  courfe 
of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  to  the  Indus.  Both  thefe 
books,  he  fays,  contain  the  inftitutes  of  their  refpeclive  reli- 
gion and  worlhip,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient  rajahs 
and  princes  ; often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable  : their 
antiquity  is  contended  for  by  the  partisans  of  each  ; but  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimilitude  of  their  names,  idols,  and  great 
part  of  their  worfhip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  nay,  plainly 
evinces,  that  both  thefe  fcriptures  were  originally  one.  He 
adds,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity  and  chafte  manners  of 
the  Shaftah,  with  the  great  abfurdities  and  impurities  of  the 
Vedam,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  a cor- 
ruption of  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  fcriptures,  the 
account  of  the  Bramins  is  chiefly  as  follows.  Brahma,  q.  d. 
Mighty  Spirit,  about  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  years  ago,  affumed  the  form  of  man,  and  the  government 
of  Hindooftan.  Fie  tranflated  the  divine  law  (defigned  for  the 
reftoration  of  mankind,  who  had  offended  in  a pre-exiftent 
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Rate,  and  who  are  now  in  the  laft  fcene  of  probation,  to  the 
dignity  from  which  they  were  degraded,)  out  of  the  lan- 
guage of  angels  into  the  well-known  Shanfcrit  language,  and 
called  his  tranflation  the  “ Chartah  Bhade  Shaftah”  of  Bir- 
mah,  or  the  Six  Scripturesof  the  Divine  Words  of  the  Mighty 
Spirit.  He  appointed  the  Bramins,  deriving  their  name  from 
him,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  ; and  the  doftrines  of  the 
Shaftah  were  accordingly  preached  in  their  original  purity  a 
thoufand  years.  About  this  time  there  was  publiffied  a 
paraphrafe  on  the  Chartah  Bhade  : and  about  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  a fecond  expofition,  called  “ Augh- 
torrah  Bhade  Shafta,”  or  eighteen  Books  of  Divine  Words, 
written  in  a character  compounded  of  the  common  Hindoo- 
ftan  and  the  Shanfcrit.  This  innovation  produced  a fchifm 
among  the  Gentoos ; on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  formed  a fcripture  of  their  own, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  founded  on  the  Chartah  Bhade 
of  Birmah,  and  called  it  the  Vedam  of  Birmah,  or  Divine 
Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  The  original  Chartah  Bhade 
was  thrown  afide,  and,  at  length,  wholly  unknown,  except  to 
a few  families,  who  can  itill  read  and  expound  it  in  the  Shan- 
fcrit character.  With  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Aughtorrah 
Bhade,  and  Vedam,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  ac- 
count, is  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  years 
ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  ; and  the  principles  of 
religion  became  lo  obfcure,  and  their  ceremonies  fo  numerous, 
that  every  head  of  a family  was  obliged  to  keep  a Brarnin, 
as  a guide  both  in  faith  and  praftice.  Mr.  Holwell  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Chartah  Bhade,  or  original  fcriptures,  are 
not  copied  from  any  other  fyftem  of  theology,  promulgated 
to,  or  obtruded  upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  at- 
tribute them  to  Zoroafter  ; and  Mr.  Holwell  fuppofes,  that 
both  Zoroafter  ar.d  Pythagoras  vifited  Hindooftan,  not  to 
inftrudft,  but  to  be  inftrudted. 

From  the  account  of  Mr.  Dow  we  learn,  that  the  books 
which  contain  the  religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Hindoos, 
are  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  ot  Bedas  ; that  they  are  four 
in  number,  and,  like  the  facred  writings  of  other  nations, 
faid  to  be  penned  by  the  divinity.  Beda,  he  fays,  in  the 
Shanfcrit  language,  literally  fignifies  fcience  ; and  thefe  books 
treat  not  only  of  religion  and  moral  duties,  but  of  every 
branch  of  philofophic  knowledge.  The  Bramins  maintain, 
that  the  Bedas  are  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  delivered  for  the  inftrudtion  of  man- 
kind ; but  they  affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the  firft  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  fome  princes, 
whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then  haunted  the 
earth.  The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  the  callug,  of  which  era  the 
year  1768  was  the  4886th  year,  they  were  written,  or  rather 
collected,  by  a great  philofopher,  and  reputed  prophet,  called 
Beafs  Muni,  or  Beafs  the  Infpired. 

The  Hindoos,  fays  Mr.  Dow,  are  divided  into  two  great 
religious  fedls  : the  followers  of  the  dodtrine  of  Bedang, 
which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  commentary  upon  the 
Bedas  ; and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Ne- 
adirfen.  The  original  Shafter  is  called  Bedang,  and  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This,  he  fays,  is  erroneoufly 
called,  in  Europe,  the  Vedam.  It  is  aferibed  to  Beafs 
Muni,  and  faid  to  have  been  revifed  fome  years  after  by  one 
Serrider  Swami,  fince  which  it  has  been  reckoned  facred, 
and  not  fubjedl  to  any  farther  alterations.  Almoft  all  the 
Hindoos  of  the  Deccan,  and  thofe  of  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel coafts,  are  of  this  fett.  The  followers  of  the  Bedang 
Shafter  do  not  allow  that  any  phyfical  evil  exifts ; they 
maintain  that  God  created  all  things  perfectly  good,  but 
that  man,  being  a free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil, 
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which  may  be  injurious  to  himfelf,  but  can  be  of  no  detri- 
ment to  the  general  fyftem  of  nature.  God,  they  fay,  being 
perfectly  benevolent,  never  puniffied  the  wicked  otherwife 
than  by  the  pain  and  affliction  which  are  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  evil  adlions ; and  hell,  therefore,  is  no  other  than 
a confcioufnefs  of  our  evil. 

The  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  a 
philofopher  called  Goutam,  near  four  thoufand  years  ago. 
The  Bramins,  from  Mr.  Dow’s  account  of  their  facred 
books,  appear  to  believe  invariably  in  the  unity,  eternity, 
omnifcience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  ; and  the  polytheifm, 
of  which  they  have  been  accufed,  is  no  more  than  a fym- 
bolical  worfhip  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  they  divide 
into  three  clafl'es.  Under  the  name  of  Brimha,  they  worlhip 
the  wifdom  and  creative  power  of  God  ; under  the  appel- 
lation of  Bilhen,  his  providential  and  preferving  quality  ; 
and  under  that  of  Shibah,  that  attribute  which  tends  to* 
deftroy. 

According  to  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  the  Shafta,  however 
extolled  in  Europe  with  refpedt  to  its  antiquity,  is  pofterior 
to  the  Vedam,  being  no  more  than  the  explication  of  it. 
Holwell’s  Interefting  Hillorical  Events,  See.  8vo.  Dow’s 
Hiftory  of  Hindooftan,  4to.  1768.  L’Ezour  Vedam,  & c. 
by  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  i2mo.  Paris,  1779.  See  Gentoos, 
Shanscrit,  and  Vedam. 

Six  Saftras  are  commonly  deferibed  as  of  fuperior  fane- 
tity,  and  are  called  the  proper  Saftras  : — in  thefe  are  com- 
prifed  the  four  Vedas,  the  eighteen  Puranas,  commentaries 
on  the  Vedas,  called  Upaveda,  and  others.  ( See  Veda,  and 
Purana.)  The  Sudra,  or  loweft  of  the  four  clafl'es  of 
Hindoos,  are  not  permitted  to  ftudy  thefe  fix  Saftras,  as 
being  too  holy  for  fuch  prophane  contemplation.  ( See 
Sudra.)  As  noticed  under  the  article  Ramayana,  that 
book  is  reckoned  too  fublime  for  the  perufal  of  fo  inferior  a 
clafs.  The  Sudra  may  hear  it  read.  An  ample  field,  how- 
ever, remains  for  them  in  the  ftudy  of  prophane  literature, 
comprifed  in  a multitude  of  popular  books,  which  correfpond 
with  the  feveral  Saftras,  and  abound  with  beauties  of  every 
kind.  All  the  traCts  on  medicine  muft  indeed  be  ftudied  by 
the  Vaidyas,  or  thofe  who  are  born  phyficians  ; and  this  pro- 
fefiion  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Sudras.  The  Vaidyas  are 
faid  to  have  often  more  learning  than  many  Bramins,  with 
far  lefs  pride  than  any.  They  are  ufually  poets,  gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians,  &c,  and  may  be  efteemed  in  general 
among  the  moft  amiable  and  virtuous  of  the  Hindoos.  See 
Vaidya. 

The  word  Saftra  is,  however,  applied  more  extenfively  than 
the  above  account  may  feem  to  imply.  For  inftance,  a col- 
lection of  traCts  on  arts  and  manufactures,  is  called  Silpi 
Saftra.  . The  name  of  Niti  Saftra  is  given  to  a fyftem  of 
ethics.  The  Derfana  Saftra  is  indeed  one  of  the  fix  fuperior, 
and  comprifes  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  fix 
philofophical  fchools ; a brief  notice  of  which  is  given  under 
the  article  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos.  An  analyfis  of  this 
work  would  fliew  that  many -of  its  theories  are  either  the 
fource  of  fimilar  doCtrines  propounded  in  later  times  in 
Greece,  or  borrowed  from  the  fame  fource  with  them.  Other 
collections  of  traCts,  and  fome  feparate  works,  bear  alfo  the 
denomination  of  Saftra  ; and  it  is  fometimes  rather  vaguely 
applied.  A Brahman  deeply  verfed  in  facred  literature  has 
the  honourable  title  of  Saftri  added  to  his  name  ; equivalent 
to  our  clericus.  Sometimes  he  is  diftinguilhed  by  it  alone, 
and  called  the  Sqflri.  There  is  alfo  the  Dherma  Saftra,  a 
body  of  ethics  and  ritual  obfervances  ; the  Agama  Saftra, 
or  occult  ordinances.  This  latter  has  been  fufpeCted  to 
have  fome  reference  to  the  Ogham  of  the  weft.  See  Ogham, 
and  O’m. 
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Sajlri,  which  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  is  a name 
for  the  Hindoo  deity  Budha,  or  Boodh.  The  name  figni- 
fies  wifdom,  or  a wife  man  ; and  is  ftill  applied  to,  or 
affumed  by,  individuals,  efpecially  Bramins,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  learning 
or  wifdom.  As  all  profitable  wifdom  is  prefumed  to  be 
comprifed  in  the  Saftra,  or  facred  books,  the  title  of  Saftri 
is  thence  derived.  Jt  is  fometimes  appended  fimilarly  to  the 
fcholar’s  name  ; and  he  is  at  others  called  the  Saftri,  or 
Saftri  fahib, — Mr.  Saftri. 

SHASUMAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan  ; 30  miles  E of  Efterabad. 

SHAT-EL-AMAAR,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  Tigris. 

SPIAT-EL-DEAAL,  a riverwhich  runs  from  the  north, 
and  enters  the  Tigris  near  Bagdad. 

SHAT-EL-DEGELA,  a river  or  canal,  fo  called  by 
the  Arabs,  which  communicates  with  another  named  Shat-el- 
Hie,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Tigris. 

SHAT-EL-FRAATE,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  Euphrates. 

SHAT-KRATU,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Hindoo  Indra,  regent  of  the  firmament.  It  means 
the  hundred  facrifices ; that  is,  he  to  whom  a hundred 
facrifices  are  offered  ; or  rather,  perhaps,  he  who  has  offered 
them.  Indra,  it  is  fabled,  obtained  his  prefent  dignity  by 
the  great  facrifice  of  a hundred  horfes.  An  offering  of  a 
horfe  is  called  Afwamedha,  and  is  attended  with  infinite 
trouble  and  expence,  as  laid  down  in  the  Hindoo  rituals. 
See  Indra,  Naramedha,  and  Rhemba. 

SHATNUF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SHATOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura;  20 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Coilpetta. 

SHATORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura;  12 
miles  N.E.  of  Coilpetta. 

SHAT-UL-ARAB,  one  of  the  nobleft  rivers  in  the 
Eaft,  formed  by  the  combined  ftreams  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  The  union  of  thefe  ftreams  takes  place  near 
Korna,  or  Corny,  which  is  one  of  the  three  Apameas, 
built  by  Seleucus  in  honour  of  his  firft  wife,  Apama.  On 
the  weltern  bank  of  this  river,  and  70  miles  from  its  mouth, 
in  N.  lat.  310  30',  is  fituated  the  city  of  Buffora  or  Bafra  ; 
and  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  for  fhips  of  500 
tons  burthen.  The  city  is  fometimes  fo  completely  deluged 
by  the  river,  that  it  appears  like  an  ifiand  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake.  The  combined  ftrearn  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  to  enter  the  Periian  gulf  by  a variety  of 
mouths : but  the  faff  is,  that  this  noble  river  has,  at  this 
time,  only  one  mouth,  and  probably  never  had  any  other. 
The  ifiand,  or  delta,  between  the  Shat-ul-Arab  and  the 
Bamifhern  (the  ancient  Mefena)  was  formerly  included  in  the 
pachalic  of  Bagdad  ; but  having  been  conquered  by  Sheik 
Solyman  from  the  Turks,  has  remained  in  the  poffefiion  of 
his  fucceffors.  This  is  a low  and  fertile  traff  : the  northern 
parts  of  which,  towards  the  Hafur,  are  interfered  by  a 
number  of  canals,  and  are  in  a tolerable  ftate  of  cultivation. 
Extenfive  ruins  are  vifible  in  many  places,  and  the  borders  of 
the  Shat-ul-Arab,  as  far  down  as  Chubda,  are  covered  with 
date-trees.  The  river  “ Shat-el-Ajew,”  fignifying  in  Arabic 
a river  of  Perfia,  difcharges  itfelf  on  the  Perfian  fide  into 
the  Shat-ul-Arab,  near  Margill. 

SHATZAM,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran  ; 210  miles  S.E.  of  Arokhage. 

SHAVAKAT,  a town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Tafhkund. 
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SHAUBACO,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

SHAVE  Grass,  in  Botany.  See  Equisetum. 

SHAVING-Irons,  among  Gardeners,  tools  to  keep  a 
garden  free  from  weeds,  otherwife  called  edging-irons. 

SHAV INGS,  Horn,  in  vlgricidture.  See  Manure. 

SHAUL,  or  Shawl,  an  article  of  female  drefs,  much 
prized  in  the  Eaft,  and  now  well  known  in  England.  As 
the  (hauls  all  come  from  Cafhmere,  or  Cachemirt  it  was  ge- 
nerally concluded,  that  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
fabricated  was  of  the  growth  of  that  country.  It  was  faid 
to  be  the  hair  of  a particular  goat,  and  the  fine  under  hair 
from  a camel’s  bread  ; but  we  now  certainly  know  that  it  is 
the  produce  of  a Thibet  (beep.  Bernier  relates,  that  in  his 
time,  (hauls  made  for  the  great  omrahs  of  the  Thibetian 
wool,  coft  a hundred  and  fifty  rupees  ; whereas  thofe  made 
of  the  wool  of  the  country  never  coft  more  than  fifty.  For 
an  account  of  their  manufacture  and  value,  fee  Cashmere. 

SHAVGYA,  or  Chavoya,  in  Geography,  a province 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  fituated  to  the  S.  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  and  W.  of  Tedla ; inhabited  by  moun- 
taineers addiCted  to  robbery  and  violence.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century  refilling  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
emperor,  Muley  Hhmael,  he  marched  an  army,  which,  fur- 
rounding their  ftrong  holds  on  the  mountains,  compelled 
them  to  flight,  leaving  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
put  to  the  fword,  and  the  plunder  diftributed  among  the 
loldiers. 

SHAUR,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  270  20p. 
E.  long.  340  58'. 

SHAUS.  See  Chaus. 

SHAVUNGUNK,  a mountain  of  New  York  ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Kingfton. 

SHAW,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Kendal  in 
or  about  the  year  1692.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town,  and  in  17 11  was  admitted  of  Queen’s 
college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  orders,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  faCfory  at  Algiers,  in 
which  ftation  he  remained  feveral  years,  making  ufe  of  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  travelling  into  various  parts 
of  Barbary,  and  into  Egypt.  In  1727  he  was  eleCfed 
fellow  of  his  college,  in  1733  he  commenced  D.D.,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  eleCted  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  In  1738  he  publifhed  his  “ Travels, 
or  Obfervations  on  feveral  Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Le- 
vant,” to  which  a fupplement  was  added  in  1746  ; and  about 
ten  years  afterwards  the  whole  appeared  in  a fecond  edition, 
with  confiderable  improvements.  Few  books  of  the  kind 
ftand  higher  in  reputation  than  Dr.  Shaw’s  Travels,  which 
contain  many  learned  differtations  refpeCting  the  countries 
which  he  had  vifited,  with  divers  remarks  on  their  manners 
and  cuftoms,  and  valuable  obfervations  in  natural  hiftory. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  particularly  ufeful  in  illuftrating 
the  (criptures  by  companions  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ftate  of  the  eaftern  regions.  Dr.  Shaw,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  brought  back  a large  collection  of  dried 
plants.  He  prefented  to  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  fome  re- 
lics of  antiquity  which  he  had  collected,  of  three  of  which 
engravings  were  made  in  the  “ Marmora  Oxonienfis.”  In 
the  year  1740  he  was  chofen  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bramleyin  Hamplhire.  Soon  after  the  regius  profeffor(hip 
was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1 751. 
His  Travels  have  been  tranflated  into  various  modern  lan- 
guages. An  attack  was  made  on  them  by  Dr.  Pocock, 
which  led  the  author  to  defend  them  in  his  fupplement,  and 
in  a letter  of  Dr.  Clayton,  bi/hop  of  Clogher, 
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Shaw,  Peter,  a phyfician,  and  contemporary  of  the 
former,  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  enjoyed 
a confiderable  reputation  in  their  day.  His  firft  pub- 
lication was  entitled  “ New  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,”  in  two 
volumes,  and  firft  printed  in  1726:  it  contained  a brief 
defcription  of  difeafes  and  the  methods  of  treating  them. 
His  next  work  was  an  “ Enquiry  into  the  Virtues  of  Scar- 
borough Spaw  Waters,”  which  he  vifited  during  the  fea- 
fon  ; it  was  printed  in  1734.  In  the  fame  year  he  pub- 
lifhed  alfo  “ Chymical  Ledtures  publicly  read  in  London 
1731,  1732,  and  Scarborough  173 3.”  This  was  deemed 
a fcientific  and  valuable  work,  and  was  tranflated  into 
French.  He  publifhed  fome  minor  works,  “ A Portable 
Laboratory,”  1731;  “On  Scurvy,”  1736;  “ Eflays  in 
Artificial  Philofophy,”  x 73 1 ; “On  the  Juice  of  the 
Grape,”  1724;  and  he  edited  the  “ Difpenfatory  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  of  Edinburgh,”  in  1727.  See  Eloy 
Didt.  Hift.  de  la  Med.  : and  the  works  mentioned. 

Shaw,  George,  the  younger  of  two  fons  of  the  re- 
verend Timothy  Shaw,  was  born  December  16th,  175L  at 
Bierton,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
vicar.  He  fhewed,  at  a very  early  age,  a great  propenfity 
to  ftudy,  and  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  inftead  of 
following  the  amufements  common  to  young  children,  he 
ufually  entertained  himfelf  with  books,  or  by  the  fide  of 
ditches  and  rivulets  catching  infedfs,  and  taking  them  home, 
and  would  fpend  all  his  leifure  time  in  watching  their  motions 
and  examining  their  ftrudture.  He  was  educated  entirely 
by  his  father,  and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his 
proficiency  was  fuch  as  allowed  him  to  enter  with  great  ad- 
vantage upon  a courfe  of  college  ftudies.  In  1765  he  was 
entered  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  no  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  regularity  of  his  condudt,  than  by  an  un- 
common diligent  application  to  his  ftudies.  In  1769  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  in  May  1772  to  that  of 
M.  A.  In  order  that  he  might  affitt  his  father  in  his  clerical 
duties,  he  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1774, 
at  Buckden,  by  Dr.  Green,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  regu- 
larly performed  the  duty  at  Stoke  and  Buckland,  two  cha- 
pels, each  three  miles  apart  from  the  mother  church.  As 
foon  a3  an  opportunity  offered,  he  laid  afide  his  theological 
career,  which  was  never  quite  congenial  to  his  mind,  and 
went  to  Edinburgh,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  profellion  of 
phyfic.  Having  attended  the  ledtures  of  Black,  Cullen, 
and  other  eminent  profefiors  for  three  years,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  deputy  botanical  ledturer. 
In  this  office  he  acquired  much  celebrity.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  his  office  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  the  botanical  pro- 
feffor,  who  was  then  upon  the  eve  of  fetting  out  upon  his 
travels  into  Greece.  (See  Sibthorp. ) Upon  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  Dr.  Shaw  became  candidate  for  the  vacant 
profefforfhip,  in  which  he  would  unqueftionably  have  been 
fuccefsful,  had  not  an  old  ftatute  been  found,  which  pro- 
hibits a perfon  in  orders  from  filling  the  office.  In  1787  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  batchelor  and  dodtor  of 
medicine : it  appears  that  at  this  time  he  had  removed  from 
Magdalen-hall  to  Magdalen  college.  In  the  fame  year  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  pradtifed  as  a phyfician. 
Shortly  after  this,  feveral  gentlemen,  diftinguifhed  for  their 
attachment  to  the  ftudy  of,  and  eminent  for  their  acquirements 
in  natural  hiftory,  eftablifhed  a fociety  for  the  advancement 
of  this  fcience,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Linnaean  So- 
ciety. Dr.  (now  fir  James)  Smith  was  elevated  to  the  pre- 
fidency,  and  Dr.  Shaw  was  nominated  one  of  the  vice- 
prefidents.  To  the  Trarifadtions  of  this  Society  Dr.  Shaw 
contributed  the  following  papers.  “ Defcription  of  the 
Stylephorus  Cordatus which  fee  ; “ Defcription  of  the 
Vol.  XXXII. 


Cancer  Stagnali jy”  “ Remarks  on  the  Scolopendra  Elec - 
irlca  and  Scolopendra  Subterranea;”  “ A Note  to  Mr. 
Kirby’s  Defcription  of  the  new  Species  of  Hirudo 
“ Account  of  a minute  Ichneumon  ;”  “ Defcription  of  the 
Species  of  Mydteria  ;”  “ Defcription  of  the  Mus  Burfarius, 
andTubularia  Magnifica.” 

Dr.  Shaw  at  this  period  delivered  a courfe  of  ledtures  at 
the  Leverian  Mufeum,  and  never  failed,  as  well  before,  as 
after,  that  rich  and  magnificent  colledtion  was  removed  from 
Leicefter  Fields,  to  attradt  very  large  and  fcientific  au- 
diences. In  1789  Dr.  Shaw  began  to  publifh  “ The  Na- 
turalift’s  Mifcellany,”  which  came  out  in  monthly  numbers, 
and  continued  to  his  deceafe,  when  286  parts  had  been 
publifhed,  and,  according  to  the  biography  of  the  author 
given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  a pofthumous  number, 
with  an  index,  was  to  terminate  the  work,  which  is  defcribed 
as  a moft  beautiful  and  extenfive  produdtion,  comprifing,  in 
1064  plates,  figures  of  the  more  curious  and  remarkable 
produdtions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  animal  kingdom,  with  defcription  s in  Latin  and 
Englifh.  In  this  year  Dr.  Shaw  was  eledted  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1790  he  projected  a work  in 
4to.  entitled  “ Speculum  Linnaeum;  or  Linnaean  Zoology,” 
but  it  probably  did  not  promife  fuccefs,  as  a Angle  number 
only  appeared.  In  1791  Dr.  Shaw  became  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  a librarian  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  his  qua- 
lifications, which  were  of  the  firft  order,  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  affiftant  keeper  of  the  natural  hiftory.  He 
now  quitted  the  duties  of  phyfician,  and  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  refearches  in  natural  fcience.  Between  the 
years  1792 — 6,  appeared  the  following  work ; “ Mufsei  Le- 
veriani  explicatio  Anglica  et  Latina,  opera  et  ftudio  Georgii 
Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Adduntur  figuras  elegantur  fculptse  et 
coloratas.  Impenfis  Jacobi  Parkinfon.”  In  1794  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  conjundtion  with  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sowerby,  engaged 
in  a fplendid  publication,  illuftrative  of  the  acCeffions  which 
had  been  made  to  natural  fcience  on  the  ffiores  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  animals  peculiar  to  that  country  were  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  a work  entitled  “ The  Zoology  of  New 
Holland;”  the  figures  were  delineated  by  Mr.  Sowerby; 
and  the  botanical  part  was  written  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  pub- 
lifhed under  the  title  of  “ The  Botany  of  New  Holland.” 

Sixty  large  plates  publiffied  by  Miller,  the  editor  of  the 
Gardener’s  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  “Various  Subjedts 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  wherein  are  delineated  Birds,  Animals, 
and  many  curious  Plants,”  being  judged  defedtive  from 
want  of  letter-prefs,  Dr.  Shaw  fupplied  the  deficiency  in  a 
work  entitled  “ Cimelia  Phyfica  : Figures  of  rare  and  cu- 
rious Quadrupeds,  Birds,  &c.  together  with  feveral  moft 
elegant  Plants,  engraved  and  coloured  from  the  Subjedts 
themfelves : with  Defcriptions  by  George  Shaw,  M.  D. 
F.R.S.” 

In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Shaw  began  his  great  work,  entitled 
“ General  Zoology,  or  Natural  Hiftory,  with  Plates  from 
the  beft  Authorities,  and  moft  feledt  Specimens.”  This  work 
had  proceeded  to  the  eighth  volume  during  the  life-time  of 
the  author,  and  a ninth  was  left  ready  for  the  prefs.  In  this 
work  he  intended  to  comprife  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  animal  world.  It  began  with  quadrupeds,  and  had 
proceeded  through  fifties,  amphibia,  infedls,  and  part  of  the 
birds.  The  Linnsean  arrangement,  with  occafional  varia- 
tions, has  been  purfued  throughout. 

In  the  years  1806  and  1807,  Dr.  Shaw  delivered  a courfe 
of  zoological  ledtures,  which  were  publifhed  in  1809  in 
two  large  volumes  8vo.  In  the  firft  nine  ledtures  the  author 
has  comprefled  the  fubftance  of  what  he  had  delivered  in  the 
General  Zoology,  and  in  the  three  remaining  ledtures  is 
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a lketch  of  what,  had  his  life  been  fpared,  he  intended  to 
accompliffi  in  completing  the  General  Zoology.  In  1807, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray,  keeper  of  Natural  Hiltory  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  Dr.  Shaw  was  promoted  to  that  office. 
An  abridgment  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
begun  in  1809,  of  which  the  department  of  natural  hiltory 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Shaw.  It  is  faid  he  abridged  1500  dif- 
tindl  articles,  which  he  rendered  ftill  more  interefting  than  the 
originals,  by  the  infertion  of  Linnasan  and  fpecific  names,  and 
by  occafional  annotations,  and  confiderable  references  to  fub- 
fequent  authors  of  moll  celebrity,  who  had  treated  on  thefe 
fubjedls.  This  was  the  laft  work  in  which  he  engaged.  His 
time  was  wholly  occupied  upon  the  “ Naturalift’s  Mifcel- 
lany”  and  the  “ General  Zoology,”  when  death  terminated 
his  adtive  and  very  ufeful  life  on  the  22d  of  July,  1813,  in 
the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  illnels  was  but  of  a few  days’ 
continuance  : his  fenfes  and  his  recolledtion  only  forfook 
him  with  his  breath.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  philo- 
fophic  compofure  and  ferenity  of  mind,  which  neither  the 
acute  pains  which  he  endured,  nor  the  awful  change  which 
he  was  well  aware  he  was  about  to  experience,  could  in  any 
degree  dilturb. 

“ As  few  men  have  left  behind  them  a charadter  more 
eftimable,  his  name  will  be  tranfmitted  to  poilerity  among 
thofe  who  give  luitre  to  their  age  and  country,  who  do 
honour  to  human  nature  by  their  virtues,  and  who  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the  interelts  of 
literature,  by  their  fuperior  talents.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  confiderable  intelledlual  parts,  and  thefe  improved  by 
affiduous  cultivation,  he  acquired  a vail  Hock  of  general 
knowledge.  His  extenfive  information  was  treafured  up 
without  confufion,  applied  in  his  works  with  difcernment, 
and  communicated  to  every  enquirer  with  cheerfulnefs  and 
freedom.”  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1813,  p.  290. 

Shaw,  Stebbing,  a divine  and  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Stowe,  in  Stalfordlhire,  in  1762,  and  educated  firll  at  Repton 
fchool,  and  afterwards  at  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  and  obtained  a fellowfhip.  In 
1787  he  made  a tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  which 
he  publilhed  an  account  without  his  name.  In  the  following 
year  he  made  another  tour  in  the  weft  of  England,  an  ac- 
count of  which  he  all'o  publilhed.  In  1789  he  commenced, 
in  conjunction  with  a friend,  a periodical  publication,  called 
The  Topographer,  chiefly  conlifting  of  extracts  made  from 
curious  books  and  MSS.  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  This 
work  was  difcontinued  in  about  two  years.  He  next  under- 
took the  “ Hiltory  of  Staffordfliire,”  of  which  the  firll  vol. 
in  folio,  was  publilhed  in  1798  : in  180  x the  firll  part  of 
the  fecond  volume  was  given  to  the  public,  and  he  died  in 
x8°3. 

Shaw,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a grove  of  trees,  or  a wood. 

Shaw  Fowl,  an  artificial  fowl  made  for  fowlers  to 
fhoot  at. 

Shaw’s-  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  Inlet.  N. 
lat.  590.  E.  long.  207°  16'. 

SHAWABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rantampour  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Suifopour. 

SHAWANEE,  a town  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Randolph,  and  territory  of  Illinois,  containing  830  in- 
habitants. 

SHAWANESE,  the  denomination  of  a tribe  of  In- 
dians who  inhabit  Louifiana,  on  the  Miffifippi  and  St. 
Francis.  The  number  of  warriors  is  300 ; that  of  the  in- 
habitants 800  : their  trade  requires  1000  dollars  of  merchan- 
dife  : the  value  of  their  returns  is  3000  ; their  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  their  villages  or  fettlements.  The  Indians 
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of  this  tribe  have  four  towns  on  the  Tallapoofee  river.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Aug.  3,  1795,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  this  tribe  a fum  in  hand,  and  1000  dollars 
annually  for  ever  in  goods.  They  inhabit  on  the  Scioto 
river,  and  a branch  of  the  Mulkingum,  and  have  their 
hunting  grounds  between  Ohio  river  and  lake  Erie.  They 
are  generally  of  a fmall  fize,  rather  handfome  in  their  fea- 
tures, and  a cheerful  crafty  people.  Counfelling  among 
the  elder,  and  dancing  among  the  young  men  and  women, 
take  up  a great  part  of  their  time. 

SHAWANGUNK,  a poft-town  in  Ulfter  county.  New 
York  ; containing  2809  inhabitants ; 20  miles  from  Gofhen 
and  12  from  New  Pelta. 

SHAWGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude,  on 
the  left  bank  of  Dewah,  oppofite  to  Fyzabad. 

SHAWGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad; 
32  miles  N.  of  Gazypour. 

SHAWIA,  in  Botany , received  its  name  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw,  who 
has  given  a catalogue,  in  alphabetical  order,  accompanied 
with  rude  plates,  of  the  rarer  plants,  obferved  by  him  in 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The  fpecies  amount  to 
632,  and  the  catalogue  is  enriched  with  feveral  fynonyms, 
as  well  as  occafional  defcriptions  and  remarks.  His  dried 
fpecimens  are  preferved  at  Oxford.  The  orthography  of 
the  name  is  attended  with  difficulty  to  foreigners,  our  <w 
being  as  unmanageable  to  them,  as  their  multiplied  confo- 
nants  are  to  us.  Some  of  them  blunder  into  Schawia, 
Shaavia,  or  Shavia.  Perhaps  the  latter  might  be  tolerated, 
were  it  not  for  the  ludicrous  ambiguity  of  Shavius  it.felf, 
applied  by  facetious  Oxonians  to  the  above  famous  tra- 
veller and  his  namefakes. — Forft.  Gen.  t.  48.  Prodr.  58. 
Schreb.  Gen.  595.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  JufT.  180. 
Lamarck  Didt.  v.  7.  148. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia 
Monogamia , Forlter.  S.  P olygamia-fegregatce,  Schreb.  Nat, 
Ord.  Compojitte  difcoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  imbricated,  cylindrical,  of  five 
or  fix  oblong  fcales  ; the  three  innermoft  longeft,  and  nearly 
equal.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped,  Ihort ; limb  in 
five  linear  fpreading  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  ca- 
pillary ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  oblong,  below  the  corolla,  fuperior  with  refpedt  to  the 
calyx  ; flyle  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma 
divided,  fpreading.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged 
pervious  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  oblong.  Down  capillary, 
woolly  at  its  bafe.  Recept.  naked. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Calyx  imbricated,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla 
tubular,  regular.  Seed-down  capillary,  woolly  at  its 
bafe. 

1.  S.  paniculata.  Forft.  Prodr.  n.  1. — Native  of  New 
Zealand.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  plant.  The 
younger  Linnaeus,  in  his  copy  of  Forfter’s  book,  has  made 
a note  of  its  being  referred  by  Banks  and  Solander  to  Soli- 
dago,  under  the  name  of  undulata.  Perhaps  this  is  the  molt 
natural  way  of  difpofing  of  it  ; though  if  the  calyx  never 
contains  but  one  floret,  and  is  not  in  any  way  aggregate, 
the  genus  ftiould  ftand  in  Pentandria  Monogynia,  along  with 
Corymlium,  at  leaft  according  to  the  itridt  laws  of  artificial 
arrangement ; but  we  fhould  hardly,  in  either  cafe,  recom- 
mend fuch  a meafure. 

SHAWLE,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied  to  a fhoveP 
ufed  in  winnowing  corn,  in  fome  places. 

SHAWMGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal; 
18  miles  W.  of  Rungpour.  N.  lat.  250  27'.  E.  long. 
88°  46'. 

SHAWNAWAZ,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubab 
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of  Moultan  ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  Moultan.  N.  lat.  309  40'. 
E.  long.  770  38'. 

SHAWPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  42  miles  S.E.  of 
Moorlhedabad. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  S.  of 
Calcutta.  N.  lat.  220  5'.  E.  long.  88°  26'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Surgooja ; 28  miles 
N.  of  Surgooja.  N.  lat.  230  35'.  E.  long.  83°  25'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Berar ; 45  miles  N.W.  of 
Maltoy. 

SHAWR,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo, 
fituated  in  a romantic  country,  where  the  river  Orontes 
winds  majeftically  through  the  plain.  The  town  is  po- 
pulous, and  has  a good  caravanferai.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a 
good  ftone  bridge  of  feven  arches.  Thefe  conveniencies 
have  been  originally  provided  for  the  caravan,  which  reits 
here  in  its  route  from  Conftantinople  to  Mecca. 

SH  AWROWAH,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar 
of  Chanderee  ; 49  miles  W.  of  Chanderee. 

SHAWSHEEN,  a conliderable  ftream  of  America,  in 
Malfachufetts,  which  rifes  in  Bedford  county,  Middlefex, 
and  palling  through  Billerica,  Tewklbury,  and  Andover, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  Merrimack  river. 

SHAYE,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Guzerat ; 33  miles 
N.E.  of  Junagur. 

SHAYSHAR,  a town  of  Syria,  anciently  called  La- 
rijfa,  on  the  Oror.tes ; 10  miles  N.  of  Hamah. 

SHAZADABAD,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Allaha- 
bad, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges ; 30  miles  N.W.  of 
Allahabad.  N.  lat.  250  42'.  E.  long.  8i°  43'. 

SHAZADPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bengal; 
23  miles  S.E.  of  Nattore.  N.  lat.  240  12'.  E.  long. 
39°  43'- 

SHEADING,  a riding,  tything,  or  divilion,  in  the  Ille 
of  Man  ; the  whole  illand  being  divided  into  fix  Iheadings, 
in  every  one  of  which  is  a coroner,  or  chief  conftable, 
appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a rod  at  the  annual  con- 
vention. 

SHEAF,  in  Agriculture , a bundle  of  corn,  as  bound  up 
in  the  field.  Sheafs  are  made  of  very  different  fizes  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  they  are  bell  when  not  made  too  large. 
See  Harvest. 

Sheaf- Corn,  fuch  grain  as  is  in  the  Hate  of  ear  in  the 
ftraw  before  being  threlhed  out.  It  is  fometimes  employed 
in  this  Hate  as  fodder  for  different  forts  of  live-ltock. 

Sheaf  of  Arrows , a bundle  confilting  of  24  in  number. 

SHEAGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Myfore  ; 4 miles  W.N.W.  of  Vaniambaddy. 

SHEALLINGS,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  portions  of 
rich  grafs-land  in  the  more  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country,  which  were  fixed  upon,  and  taken  pofleflion 
of,  by  the  farming  inhabitants  at  an  early  period  of  fociety, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rptiring  to,  and  grazing  their  cattle- 
flock  upon,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  Some  fnug 
well-lheltered  fpot  in  fuch  hilly  ranges  was  always  fixed 
on  in  this  intention,  which  was  removed  from  one  to  an- 
other whenever  the  cattle  had  confumed  the  grafs  of  it ; 
huts  or  cots  being  provided  for  the  accompanying  perfons 
to  live  in,  who  had  the  care  of  the  animals,  &c.  ; a trufty 
iervant  being  ufually  fent  before  hand  to  fecure  the  fpot, 
and  drive  away  any  wandering  and  trefpafling  cattle  from 
it.  This  perfon  was  denominated  the  poindler , perhaps 
becaufe  he  was  authorized  to  poind  or  confine  troublefome 
flock,  and  fix  the  fine  eltablilhed  for  the  trefpafs.  In  fome 
cafes  there  were  more  than  one  fuch  fpot6,  and  where  they 
were  very  rich,  as  near  lakes,  brooks,  or  in  vallies,  the  grafs 
was  confumed  in  common  by  two  or  more  of  them  affo- 
ciating  together.  The  Iheallings  were  by  no  means,  as 


fome  have  fuppofed,  depaltured  at  random,  but  according 
to  the  Hock,  or  as  they  were  foumed  out.  See  Soum. 

Thefe  Ihealling  farmers  lived  with  great  fimplicity,  moltly 
on  fome  oat-meal,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  ; having  at 
the  fame  time  a conltant  occalional  connexion  with  their 
farms  or  home-Headings  for  the  fake  of  performing  different 
forts  of  work  on  them,  as  collecting  fuel,  weeding  flax,  &c. : 
the  lalt  was  moltly  done  by  the  women. 

Though  fome  of  thefe  Iheallings  Hill  exilt  in  the  fame 
way  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  they  are  fait  falling 
into  difufe.  In  the  room  of  luch  removals  from  place  to 
place  during  the  fummer  feafon,  the  dillant  grazings  are 
frequently  disjoined  from  the  farmer’s  homeltead,  and  lett 
to  fhepherds,  who  live  there  all  the  year  round,  attending 
their  flocks,  in  a modern  houfe  of  fubftantial  mafon-work. 
In  this  mode  of  occupation,  the  landlord  is  faid  to  draw 
more  rent  from  his  glens  and  mountainous  property,  and 
the  farmers  are  at  liberty,  during  the  bell  feafon  of  the 
year,  to  ply  the  necefl’ary  and  variety  of  labours  wanted, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  arable  grounds,  which,  to 
indultrious  men,  are  never  at  an  end. 

The  Ihealling  feafon  was,  and  is,  as  far  as  it  yet  continues, 
that  of  contentment,  of  feltivity,  of  health,  and  of  joy.  The 
women  are  employed  in  fpinning  wool  to  clothe  their  fa- 
milies, and  in  making  butter  and  cheefe  for  part  of  their 
winter  provifions.  The  youth  are  employed  in  filhing  and 
wreltling,  or  athletic  exercifes,  which  put  their  Iwiftnefs 
and  courage  to  the  tell,  as  a preparation  for  the  more 
ferious  conflicts  of  a field  of  battle.  When  the  various 
labours  of  the  day  are  ended,  the  whole  hamlet  retires  to 
reft,  and  to  drown  their  fatigues  in  the  foundelt  flumbers,  on 
a bed  of  heath,  the  mellifluous  fragrance  of  which  perfumes 
the  whole  dwelling.  See  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the 
County  of  Invernefs. 

SHEALLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Tanjore. 

SHEAR,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  word,  fignifying 
the  reaping  of  grain.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  Iheep,  as  one- 
Ihear  or  two-fhear,  which  figmfies  one  or  two  years  old. 

Shear-0^  in  the  Sea  Language . See  Sheering. 

Shear  -Water,  in  Ornithology,  the  procellaria  pujfinus  of 
Linnseus,  and  called  by  fome  writers  avis  diomedis,  is  a bird 
about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  thirty-one  inches  broad  ; the 
bill  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long  ; the  noftrils  tubular  ; 
the  head  and  whole  upper  fide  of  the  body,  wings,  tail,  and 
thighs,  are  of  a footy  blacknefs ; the  under  fide,  from  chin 
to  tail,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings,  white  ; the  legs 
weak,  and  comprefled  fideways  ; dufky  behind,  and  whitifli 
before. 

Thefe  birds  are  found  in  the  Calf  of  Man,  whither  they 
refort  in  February  ; taking  pofleflion  of  the  rabbit-burrows, 
and  then  difappearing  till  April ; the  young,  which  are  fit 
to  be  taken  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  are  killed  in  great 
numbers,  falted,  and  barrelled  ; and  when  boiled,  eaten 
with  potatoes.  They  quit  the  ifle  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
or  beginning  of  September  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine, 
that,  like  the  ftorm-finch,  they  are  difperfed  over  the  whole 
Atlantic  ocean.  In  the  Orkney  ifles  this  fpecies,  called 
the  lyre,  is  much  valued  for  food,  and  for  its  feathers. 
They  are  taken  and  falted  in  Auguft  for  winter  provifioR. 
Pennant. 

S HEARD  AY,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  the  fheep- 
{hearing. 

SHEARING,  a term  applied  to  the  cutting  of  grain, 
and  tp  a iheep  that  has  been  once  Ihorn.  See  Sheep. 

Shearing,  Sheep . See  Sheep -Shearing, 

Shearing,  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  See  Sheering, 
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SHEARLING,  another  term  commonly  applied  to  a 
fheep  that  has  been  once  fhorn  by  (heep-mafters. 

SHEARPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bengal,  on  the  Burhampooter ; 82  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dacca.  N.  lat.  240  53'.  E.  long.  89°  55'. 

SHEAT,  or  Sheet,  a name  by  which  fome  call  a young 
hog. 

Sheat,  or  Sheats,  in  a Ship.  See  Sheet. 

If  the  main-fail  fheats  are  haled  aft,  it  is  in  order  to  make  a 
fhip  keep  by  a wind,  but  when  the  fore-lheets  are  haled 
aft,  it  is  that  the  fhip  may  fall  off  from  the  wind  ; and  if 
fhe  will  not  do  it  readily,  they  then  hale  the  fore-fail,  by 
the  (heat,  flat  in,  as  near  the  (hip’s  fides  as  they  can  ; and 
this  they  call  flatting  in  the  fore-fail.  When  they  fay,  eafe 
the  Jheat,  they  mean  veer  it,  or  let  it  go  out  gently ; but 
when  the  word  is,  let  fly  the fheat , they  mean  let  it  go  all 
at  once,  and  run  out  as  fall  as  it  can  ; and  then  the  fail  will 
hang  loofe,  and  hold  no  wind.  The  feamen  fay,  when  they 
would  have  the  (heats  of  the  main  or  fore-fail  haled  aft, 
tally  the  fheats.  In  a very  great  gale,  or  gull  of  wind,  there 
is  another  rope  bent  to  the  clues  of  the  main-fail  and  fore- 
fail, above  the  Iheat-block,  to  fuccour  and  eafe  the  Iheat, 
and  this  they  call  a falfe fheat. 

Sheats,  in  a Ship,  alfo,  are  thofe  planks  under  water 
which  come  along  her  run,  and  are  clofed  into  the  ftern- 
poft : fo  alfo  that  part  within  board,  in  the  run  of  the  fhip, 
is  called  the  flcrn-flheats. 

Sheat,  Falfe.  See  Sheat. 

Sheat,  Overhale  the , in  Sea  Language , a word  of  com- 
mand  to  hale  upon  the  Handing  part  of  the  Iheat. 

Sheat -Anchor,  in  a Ship.  See  Anchor. 

Sheat  of  a Plough,  in  Agriculture,  that  part  of  the 
plough  which  paffes  through  the  beam,  and  is  faflened  to 
the  lhare.  It  is  fometimes  called  fheaih. 

And  the  Iheat,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  the  fore-lheat, 
there  being  another  piece  of  timber  behind  it,  which  is 
called  the  hinder-lheat,  Ihould  be  feven  inches  wide,  and 
fattened  to  the  beam  by  a retch  (a  piece  of  iron  with 
two  legs),  and  by  a wedge  driven  by  it  into  the  hole  of  the 
beam.  But  in  the  modern  conftru<ttion  of  this  tool,  the 
(heat  is  fattened  without  having  recourfe  to  thefe  means. 
The  angle  contained  between  the  Iheat  and  the  beam  of  the 
plough  Ihould  be  about  forty-two  degrees. 

SHEATH,  in  Botany,  is  fynonimous  with  fpatha,  peri- 
chtziium,  and  vagina.  In  the  firtt  inftance  it  belongs  to  the 
flngle-leaved  covering,  burfting  longitudinally,  which  Lin- 
nseus  reckons  a kind  of  calyx,  differing  from  a perian- 
thium  in  being  more  or  lefs  remote  from  the  flower.  Such 
occurs  in  Galanthus,  Narcijfus,  Allium,  and  others  of  the 
Hexandrous  clafs ; as  alfo  in  Arum;  and  more  efpecially 
in  the  natural  order  of  Palm^e.  The  Perich.®tium,  fee 
that  article,  is  the  fcaly  fheath,  or  calyx,  of  Moffes.  Va- 
gina, which  will  be  further  explained  in  its  place,  is  the 
(heathing  part  of  a leaf. 

SHEATHING  of  a Ship,  is  the  cafing  that  part  of 
her  hull  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  fomething  to  keep 
the  worms  from  eating  into  her  planks.- 

It  is  ufually  done  by  laying  tar  and  hair,  mixed  toge- 
ther, all  over  the  old  plank,  and  then  nailing  on  thin  new 
boards.  But  this  hinders  a (hip’s  failing ; and  therefore, 
of  late,  fome  have  been  Iheathed  with  milled  lead,  which 
is  much  fmoother,  and  confequently  better  for  failing ; 
and  alfo  more  cheap  and  durable  than  the  other  way. 
It  was  firtt  invented  by  fir  Philip  Howard,  and  major 
Watfon. 

The  Iheathing  with  copper  is  a ftill  later  invention,  and 
anfwers  better  than  any  other. 


It  is  very  well  worth  the  trying  what  the  new  ftone  pitch 
will  do  in  this  cafe  ; if  it  will  defend  from  the  worm,  as 
perhaps  it  may,  a fhip  might  be  paid  with  it  cheaper  than 
with  the  crown  pitch  ; and  it  will  not  crack  nor  fcale  off, 
as  that  will  do,  but  keeps  always  foft  and  fmooth.  It  has 
been  found  to  continue  on  thirteen  months,  and  to  remain 
very  black  and  foft  all  the  time. 

SHEAVE,  a cylindrical  wheel,  made  of  hard  wood  or 
metal,  moveable  round  a pin  as  its  axis  in  a mortife,  as 
being  ufed  to  raife  or  increafe  the  mechanical  powers,  as  a 
pulley,  applied  to  remove  or  lift  weighty  bodies.  Sheaves 
are  either  fixed  in  blocks,  to  form  tackles,  or  let  through 
the  (hip’s  fides,  for  aflifting  to  lead  the  tacks  and  fheets  on 
board,  or  in  mortifes  cut  through  the  malls,  yards,  caps, 
&c.  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  rigging,  and  outer  ends 
of  the  cat-heads,  to  form  the  cat-tackle  to  raife  the  anchor 
to  the  bow. 

SHEAVES,  in  Rural  Economy,  provincially  the  broken 
parts  of  the  (terns  of  flax  which  come  away  in  drefiing, 
Alfo  the  fmall  bundles  of  grain  in  the  draw. 

SHEB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  on  the  route  from  Charje  to  Cobbe ; 1 75  miles 
N.  of  Charje.  This  place  is  occafionally  infefted  by  a tribe 
of  the  wandering  Arabs,  called  Ababde,  who  come  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile.  Sheb  is  marked  by  the 
production  of  a great  quantity  of  native  alum,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  furface,  from  which  the  alum  is  found, 
abounds  with  !a  reddilh  ftone ; and  in  many  places  is  feen 
argillaceous  earth. 

SHEBAT,  in  Chronology,  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
Jewifli  ecclefiaftical  year,  anfwering  to  part  of  our  January 
and  February. 

SHEBBY,  or  Shelby,  as  Morfe  has  it,  in  Geography , 
a county  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United  States,  containing 
14,453  inhabitants,  of  whom  2996  are  Haves. 

SHEBBYVILLE,  a town  of  the  forementioned  county, 
containing  424  inhabitants,  of  whom  1 18  are  (laves  ; fo  that 
the  total  in  the  county  and  town  includes  14,877  inha- 
bitants. 

SHEBSHIR,  a town  of  Egypt ; 9 miles  S.  of  Amrus. 

SHEBUSTER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  mod  pic- 
turefque,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  flourilhing  divi- 
fion  of  Azerbijan,  which  lies  along  the  N.  and  W.  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Urumea,  from  Tabreez  to  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  Shebufter  is  a large  and  flouriftiing  town. 

SHECATICA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor. N.  lat.  510  20'.  W.  long.  58°  20'. 

SHECHALLION,  or  Stiichallin,  a lofty  mountain 
in  the  pari(h  of  Fortingall,  dittriCt  of  Rar.noch,  and  county 
of  Perth,  Scotland,  is  fituated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Loch  Rannoch.  It  rifes  in  a conical  form,  and  hence  de- 
rives its  name,  which  fignifies  the  maiden’s  bread.  Accord- 
ing to  menfuration,  its  height  is  3564  feet  above  the  level 
of  its  bafe,  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  ocean. 
This  mountain  is  rocky  and  barren  ; but  is  particularly  re- 
markable from  the  circumftance  of  its  having  been  chofen 
by  Dr.  Malkelyne,  late  allronomer  royal,  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  power  of  mountains  in  attrafting  the  pendulum. 
Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  1792. 
See  Attraction  of  Mountains,  and  Mountains. 

SHECHINAH,  in  the  Jewifh  Hi/lory,  the  name  of 
that  miraculous  light,  or  vifible  glory,  which  was  a fymbol 
of  the  fpecial  prefence  of  the  Deity.  This  (hechinah,  after 
it  had  conducted  the  Ifraelites  through  the  wildernefs,  had 
its  more  Hated  refidence  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple. 
See  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

For  a farther  account  of  this  miraculous  phenomenon, 
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the  reader  may  confult  part  ii.  chap.  2.  of  Mr.  Lowman’s 
Rationale  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual. 

Toland,  in  his  Tetradymus,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that 
this  appearance  had  nothing  miraculous  in  it,  but  was  only 
a kind  of  beacon,  ufed  by  the  Ifraelites  for  their  direction 
in  their  journey. 

SHED  Building,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  any 
fort  of  flight  temporary  building. 

Shed,  Open , a fort  of  flight  open  building,  for  containing 
cattle,  and  various  other  ufes  in  the  farm-yard.  See  Cattle 
Shed. 

Shed,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  Signifying  to  part,  with 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  wool,  hair,  &c.  as  in  lalving  fheep. 

SHEDDING  of  the  Hair,  in  horfes,  is  the  calling  of 
the  coat.  See  Moulting. 

SHEDIAC,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  New  Brunfvvick. 

SHEDMA,  a province  of  Morocco,  containing  550,000 
inhabitants.  This  province  produces  wheat  and  barley  ; 
its  fruits  are  not  fo  rich  as  thofe  of  the  north,  or  of  Sufe  ; 
it  abounds  however  in  cattle.  Of  goats  it  furnifhes  annually 
an  incalculable  number,  the  lkins  of  which  form  a principal 
article  of  exportation  from  the  port  of  Mogodor  ; and  fuch 
are  often  the  animofity  and  oppofition  among  the  merchants 
there,  that  they  have  fometimes  given  as  much  for  the  Rein, 
as  the  animal  itfelf  was  fold  for.  Honey,  wax,  and  tobacco 
are  produced  in  this  province  ; the  two  former  in  great 
abundance ; alfo  gum  arabic,  called  by  the  Arabs  “ Aik 
tolh,”  but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  Morocco 
diftriCt. 

SHEDUAN,  an  illand  in  the  Red  fea,  about  nine  miles 
long  and  fix  broad.  It  is  high  and  craggy,  without  wood 
or  water  ; it  is  fituated  at  about  an  equal  dillance  between 
the  two  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  N.  lat.  27 0 34b 

SHEEDWOOD,  in  Rural  Economy,  provincially  rough 
poles  of  top-wood.  See  Wood. 

SHEEHY  Mountains,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  barony  of  Mulkerry,  and  weltern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland.  Of  thefe  and  other 
mountains  along  the  confines  of  Kerry,  it  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Tcwnfend,  in  his  Statillical  Survey,  that  though  fome- 
times high,  they  generally  want  grandeur,  and  that  the  in- 
termediate hollows  are  feldom  marked  with  llriking  or  ro- 
mantic feenery.  The  adjoining  lands  are  rude,  rugged,  and 
ftony  in  the  extreme,  with  a very  fcanty  intermixture  of 
any  thing  fair  or  fertile  to  relieve  the  eye  amidlt  luch  a 
dreary  wafte. 

SHEELAMOOLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coim- 
betore  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Erroad. 

SHEELIN,  or,  as  Arrowfmith  fpells  it,  Shillin,  a lake 
on  the  fouth  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  fituated 
between  it  and  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Weilmeath.  The 
river  Inny  flows  from  this  lake,  of  which  Mr.  Edgeworth 
has  faid,  in  his  report  to  the  Bog  commiflioners,  that  it  is 
in  many  places  a fine  deep  river,  and  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered navigable  at  a fmall  expence,  and  to  great  national  ad- 
vantage. 

SHEEP,  in  Zoology.  See  Ovis. 

Sheep,  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy,  a well- 
known  fpecies  or  kind  of  live-ftock  kept  by  the  farmer. 
The  {heep  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  ruminant  animals,  or  fuch 
as  chew  the  cud,  and  of  which  there  are  different  fpecies, 
and  varieties  or  breeds.  And  in  its  generic  character  it  is 
diftinguifhed  by  being  with  or  without  horns,  which  are 
hollow,  wrinkled,  turning  backward,  or  intorted  in  a fpiral 
manner.  Eight  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  upper 
none.  6 


It  is  evident  that  fheep  are  animals  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance  to  mankind,  whether  confidered  in  the  light  of 
affording  food  and  clothing,  or  in  that  of  the  vaft  improve- 
ment and  profit  which  they  produce  in  the  various  fyilems 
of  management  to  which  they  are  fu'ojeCted  by  the  farmer  ; 
in  fome  inttances  conftituting  a very  large  proportion,  and 
in  others  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dependence  and  fupport. 
There  is  alfo  another  point  of  view  in  which  they  appear 
equally  advantageous  and  interelling,  which  is  that  of  their 
becoming  thus  beneficial  in  fituations  and  upon  lands  that 
mult  otherwife  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  ufelefs,  Alfo  in  the 
view  of  affording  the  raw  material  for  one  of  the  moll  ex- 
tenfive  llaple  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  the  advantages 
which  they  afford  are  almoll  incalculable. 

But  befides  the  wool,  the  fkins  and  other  parts  of  thefe 
animals  afford  a variety  of  other  equally  ufeful  and  im- 
portant articles  and  products,  fuch  as  thofe  of  parchment, 
leather,  glue,  fuet,  and  many  others,  which  are  of  great 
value  for  different  intentions  and  purpofes  in  the  arts  and 
other  ways,  and  which  employ  a great  number  of  labourers 
in  forming  and  preparing  them.  In  fhort,  there  is  hardly  a 
part  of  the  fheep  that  does  not  afford  an  ufeful  and  valuable 
produft  of  fome  fort  or  other.  In  ufefulnefs  they  may,  of 
courfe,  be  placed  at  leaf!  next  to,  if  not  before,  the  cow. 
In  difpofition,  almoft  all  the  improved  breeds  are  extremely 
mild,  tame,  and  gentle,  which  is  a proof  of  their  value  as 
grazing  flock  : but  thofe  which  have  been  lefs  attended  to, 
or  which  continue  more  in  their  native  or  original  Hate,  are 
much  lefs  tradable,  as  thofe  which  inhabit  the  downs, 
heaths,  and  mountains  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 

The  character  of  ftupidity,  want  of  fagacity,  and  of  fome 
other  valuable  properties,  which  the  naturalift  Buffon  has 
given  thefe  animals,  feems  by  no  means  well-founded.  It 
is  probably  the  offspring  of  prejudice,  and  the  improper 
examination  of  the  fubjeCt. 

The  increafe  or  growth  of  the  fheep  continues  to  advance 
till  at  leaft  three  years  old,  when  it  is  in  general  confidered 
as  in  the  molt  proper  ftate  for  the  purpofes  of  the  grazier, 
though  it  is  employed  in  this  way  till  a much  later  period, 
fometimes  even  till  five  or  fix,  and  alfo  with  the  view  of 
breeding ; but  an  early  maturity  is  a property  of  much 
confequence,  efpecially  for  the  grazier.  Of  fheep,  the 
breeds  or  varieties  that  are  difperfed  over  the  globe  are 
almoft  endlefs  ; even  in  this  country  they  are  fo  extremely 
numerous  as  fcarcely  to  be  deferibed  with  any  correCtnefs. 
The  charaCteriftic  circumftances  by  which  they  have  been 
chiefly  diftinguifhed,  are  thofe  of  their  poffefiing  horns,  or 
being  wholly  without  them,  and  from  the  length  or  fhortnefs 
andfinenefs  of  the  wool  or  coat,  as  well  asthefituation  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  found.  It  has  been  ftated  by  lord  Somer- 
ville, in  his  “ Syftem  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  that  all 
the  breeds  of  fheep  in  this  kingdom  may  be  arranged  into 
two  clafies  ; thofe  which  fhear  the  fhort  or  clothing,  and 
thofe  which  fhear  the  long  or  combing  wool.  And  that 
the  quality  of  the  flefh  in  each  clafs  follows  the  character 
of  the  wool ; the  fhort-wooiled  fheep  being  clofe  in  the 
grain  as  to  flefh,  confequently  heavy  in  the  fcale,  and  high- 
flavoured  as  to  the  talte  ; the  polled  long-woolled  fheep 
more  open  and  loofe  in  the  grain,  and  larger  in  fize.  And 
by  the  author  of  “ The  prefent  State  of  Hufbandry  in 
Great  Britain,”  they  have  been  diftributed  under  three 
general  divifions,  as  below  : 

1.  The  mountain  breed  ; 

2.  The  fhort-wooiled  breed  ; and 

3.  The  long-woolled  breed. 

And  among  the  firft  are  comprifed  feveral  varieties,  as 
the  black-faced,  which  range  on  the  mountains  of  Wales, 

We  ft  more- 
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Weft  morel  and,  Cumberland,  Yorkfhire,  and  thofe  in  the 
fouth,  weft,  and  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Shetland 
iflands ; the  Cheviot  hills,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  England  ; and  the  foreft  and  common  fheep  of 
the  laft-mentioned  country.  In  the  fecond  divifion  are  in- 
cluded thofe  of  Hereford,  Dorfet,  Suffex,  Norfolk,  and 
fome  parts  of  Cumberland.  And  the  third  divifion  com- 
prehends all  thofe  varieties  that  are  difperfed  over  the  more 
rich  and  fertile  parts  of  England,  and  which  are  diftin- 


guifhed  under  the  titles  of  the  Durham  or  Teefwaters,  the 
Eincolnfhires,  the  old  and  new  Leicefterfhires,  &c. 

But  others  divide  them  into  long,Jhort,  and  middle-woolled 
kinds. 

And  a ftill  more  clear  and  concife  view  of  the  va- 
rious breeds  of  Britifh  iheep,  is  afforded  in  the  tabular 
form  given  by  Mr.  Culley,  as  enlarged  and  corre&ed 
by  the  author  of  the  “ General  Treatife  on  Cattle,”  and 
others. 


Table  of  the  Breeds  or  Varieties  of  Sheep  in  England. 


Names  of  Breeds. 

Weight 
of  Fleece. 

Wethers 
per  Quar. 

Age 

killed. 

I.  Teefwater. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool. 

9lb. 

3°lb. 

2 years 

2.  Lincoln. 

No  horns. 

W hite  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool. 

1 1 

25 

2 

3.  New  Leicefter. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (fine). 

8 

22 

2 

4.  Cotfwold. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (fine). 

9 

24 

2 

5.  Romney-Marfh. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (fine). 

8 

22 

2 

6.  Dartmoor  or  Bampton. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (fine). 

9 

25 

2 

7.  Exmoor. 

Horned. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (coarfe). 

6 

l6 

2i 

8.  Heath. 

Horned. 

Black  face  and  legs. 

Long  wool  (coarfe). 

3 

15 

Si 

9.  Hereford,  Ryeland. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Short  wool  (fine). 

z 2 

H 

Si 

10.  Morf,  Shropfhire. 

Horned. 

Black  and  fpeckled. 

Short  wool  (fine). 

4 

12 

Si 

11.  Dorfet. 

Horned. 

White  and  fpeckled. 

Short  wool  (fine). 

Si 

18 

2 

12.  Wilts. 

Horned. 

White  and  fpeckled. 

Short  (mid.) 

3 

20 

3 

13.  Berks. 

No  horns. 

Black  and  white. 

Long  wool. 

7 

18 

2— 
^ 2 

14.  South  Down. 

No  horns. 

Speckled  and  white. 

Short  wool. 

2i 

18 

2 

15.  Norfolk. 

Horned. 

Black  and  white. 

Short  wool. 

2 

18 

Si 

16.  Herd  wick. 

Horned. 

Speckled  and  white. 

Short  wool. 

2 

10 

4! 

17.  Cheviot. 

No  horns. 

White  face  and  legs. 

Short  wool. 

3 

16 

\i 

18.  Dun-faced. 

No  horns. 

Dun  face  and  legs. 

Short  wool. 

7 

4 i 

19.  Shetland. 

No  horns. 

Various  coloured  ditto. 

Fine  cottony. 

4 

8 

4ll 

20.  Spanifh. 

Rams-horned. 

White. 

Short  wool(fuper.) 

3 \ 

14 

2i 

21.  Ditto  crofs. 

Ditto  fine. 

4 

16 

2 

There  are  a few  other  breeds  met  with  in  different  dif- 
trifts,  as  noticed  below. 

Since  it  is  found  by  the  grazier  that  the  more  an  animal 
approaches  towards  perfeftion  in  its  form,  the  better,  in 
general,  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  fattening  ; it  is 
obvioufly  a matter  of  much  importance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  difpofition  and  connection  of 
parts  which  conftitute  fuch  excellence  or  perfe&ion  of 
form  : thcfe  have  been  already  fully  explained  in  fpeaking 
of  the  nature  and  principles  of  breeding  animals,  as  well  as 
in  confidering  the  nature  and  management  of  cattle.  And 
the  fame  thing  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  (heep-ftock ; as  the  more 
any  breed  may  approximate  to  fuch  an  excellence  of  ftiape, 
the  more  perfect  it  muft  be.  A fort  of  model  to  be  aimed 
at,  in  fo  far  as  (hape  is  concerned,  in  the  improvement  of  thefe 
animals,  due  attention  being  always  had  to  other  properties, 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Culley,  in  his  defcription  of  a ram, 
and  which  may  be  feen  under  that  head.  (See  Ram.) 
The  nature  and  combination  of  the  various  points  and 
parts  (hould,  of  courfe,  be  well  underftood  and  impreffed 
on  the  mind  of  the  breeding  and  grazing  farmer,  in  order 
that  he  may  always  rear  or  procure  thefe  animals  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 

The  varieties  of  this  moft  ufeful  animal  are  endowed  with 
different  particular  qualities,  properties,  powers,  and  pro- 
penfities,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain,  in  order  for  the 
farmer  to  draw  and  produce  the  utmoft  advantage  pofiible 
from  the  combining,  eroding,  and  rearing  of  them.  AU 


the  breeds  of  fheep  are  the  moft  diftintft  while  they  are 
kept  or  left  in  the  ftate  of  nature. 

The  common  and  ufual  deferiptions  of  the  feveral  breeds 
are  the  following  : 

Teefivater  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a breed  of  fheep  faid 
to  be  the  largeft  in  the  ifland  ; it  is  at  prefent  the  moft  preva- 
lent in  the  rich,  fine,  fertile,  inclofed  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  in  Yorkfhire.  In  this  breed,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
from  the  fame  flock  as  thofe  of  the  Lincolns,  greater  atten- 
tion feems  to  have  been  paid  to  fize  than  wool.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a breed  only  calculated  for  warm  rich  paftures,  where 
they  are  kept  in  fmall  lots,  in  fmal'l  inclofures,  and  well  fup- 
ported  with  food  in  fevere  winter  feafons.  The  produce  in 
weight  of  mutton  is  large,  but  then,  from  their  requiring  fo 
much  longer  time  and  richer  keep,  and  being  admitted  in  fo 
much  fmaller  proportions  on  the  acre,  they  are  probably  not, 
upon  the  whole,  fo  profitable,  even  in  fituations  where  they 
can  be  kept  with  the  greateft  chance  of  fuccefs,  as  the 
fmaller  more  quick-feeding  breeds.  In  the  ewes  there  is, 
however,  a property  which  is  of  much  confequence, 
which  is,  that  in  general  they  are  very  prolific,  bringing 
two  and  frequently  three  lambs,  and  in  fome  cafes 
a greater  number  each,  according  to  Mr.  Culley.  He 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  breed.  The  legs  are 
longer,  finer  boned,  and  fupport  a thicker  and  more  firm 
and  heavy  carcafe  than  the  Lincolnfhires  ; the  fheep  are 
much  wider  on  the  backs  and  fides,  and  afford  a fatter  and 
finer  grained  mutton.  The  weight  per  quarter  in  two-years 
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old  wethers  is  from  25lb8.  to  jjlbs.,  and  in  particular 
Inftances  to  55lbs.  or  more.  The  wool  is  (horter  and  lefs 
heavy  than  in  that  breed.  However,  the  writer  of  the 
« Treatife  on  Cattle,”  thinks  that  the  breed  is  nearly  worn 
out ; but  fuggefts  that  there  is  a fimilar  breed  in  Ireland. 

This  is  a iort  of  Iheep  that  has  been  little  attended  to, 
but  which,  when  improved  by  proper  croffing,  it  is  fuppofed, 
would  anfwer  and  pay  well  in  diftrifts  where  it  could  be 
well  fupported.  In  the  Corrected  Report  of  the  State 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  Mr.  Par- 
kinfon  fuppofes  that  an  ufeful  kind  is  capable  of  being 
bred  by  crofting  the  ewes  of  this  fort  with  Diftiley  rams,  in 
a careful  manner.  And  it  is  added,  that  by  the  ufe  of 
thefe,  and  thofe  of  the  Northumberland  kind,  the  quality 
of  the  wool  and  the  mutton  has  not  only  been  greatly  im- 
proved, but  the  quantity  of  bone  and  offal  much  leffened  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fattening  property  confiderably 
increafed  ; they  becoming  fatter  at  two  years  old  than  the 
others  are  at  three.  The  wethers  of  this  improved  fort 
generally  fell  unihorn,  at  two  years  old,  from  45,1.  to  55s. 
a-piece,  and  weigh  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  pounds  the 
quarter.  They  fell  a great  deal  higher  at  the  prefent  time. 

Llncolnjhire  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a breed  of  Iheep 
which  is  chara&erized  bj  their  having  no  horns ; white  faces ; 
long,  thin,  weak  carcafes ; thick,  rough,  white  legs  ; bones 
large  ; pelts  thick  ; flow-feeding  ; mutton  coarfe-grained  ; 
the  weight  per  quarter  in  ewes  from  14U5S.  to  2olbs.  ; in 
three-year  old  wethers  from  2olbs.  to  jolbs ; the  wool 
from  10  to  18  inches  in  length.  And  it  is  chiefly  prevalent 
in  the  diftrift  which  gives  the  name,  and  other  rich  grazing 
ones.  But  the  writer  of  the  work  on  Livestock  luppoles 
that  this  breed  is  now  fo  generally  improved  by  new  Leicef- 
ter  tups,  that  they  are  probably,  in  a great  meafure.  free 
from  thofe  defedfs  of  the  old  breed,  of  which  Mr.  Culley, 
with  much  reafon,  complained,  namely,  flow  feeding,  from 
a loofenefs  of  form,  and  too  much  bone,  and  coarfe-grained 
flefh.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  a good  old 
Lincoln  has  ever  been,  and  the  name,  at  leaft,  ft  ill  continues 
a great  favourite  at  Smithfield,  and  the  flavour  of  the  Lin- 
coln mutton  has  been  generally  held  fuperior,  as  more 
favory  than  the  Difhley.  The  new  or  improved  Lincolns 
have  now  finer  bone,  with  broader  loins  and  trufled  carcafles, 
and  are  among  the  beft,  if  not  adfually  the  belt,  long-woolled 
itock  we  have.  Many  will  recoiled!  the  ridiculous  and 
indecorous  fquabble,  fome  years  ago,  between  two  eminent 
breeders  concerning  thefe  two  breeds  of  fheep.  About 
this  time,  they  attempted  to  feed  Lincoln  fheep  on  the 
Effex  marfhes,  and  pretended  the  flock  degenerated,  which 
might  happen  from  infufficiency  of  winter  keep,  or,  if  they 
were  breeding  flocks,  from  crofiing  with  other  breeds,  an 
everlafting  and  unregarded  pradfice  in  thofe  not  profeffedly 
breeding  counties.  This  has  been  fuggefted  as  a breed  only 
capable  of  being  made  fat  on  the  richeft  grazing  lands  : 
but  that  in  fuch  cafes  it  may  probably  be  kept  till  three 
years  old,  with  greater  profit  than  the  new  Leicefter  kind. 
The  proportion  of  bone  to  mutton  is  confiderable,  and  the 
latter  not  very  fine  in  quality.  But  the  principal  excel- 
lence of  the  breed  is  in  the  large  quantity  which  it  affords, 
which  pays  for  their  being  kept  longer  before  they  are 
fatted.  Such  breeds  as  feed  quicker  ftiould  however  be 
preferred  by  the  farmer  on  moft  forts  of  land. 

New  Leicejler,  or  Difhley  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  an 
improved  breed  of  fheep,  which  is  readily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  long-woolled  forts,  according  to  Culley,  by 
having  fine  lively  eyes  ; clean  heads,  without  horns ; ftraight, 
broad,  flat  backs  ; round  or  barrel-fhaped  bodies  ; fine 
fmall  bones  ; thin  pelts ; and  a difpofition  to  make  fat  at 
an  early  age  ; to  which  may  be  added  a fuperiority  in  the 


finenefs  of  the  grain  and  the  flavour  of  the  mutton  to  that 
of  other  fheep  of  the  large  long-woolled  kinds.  The 
weight  per  quarter  in  ewes  three  or  four  years  old  from 
I Ribs,  to  261bs.  ; in  two-year  old  wethers,  from  2olbs. 
to  3olbs.  ; the  length  of  wool  from  fix  to  fourteen  inches. 
But  the  author  of  the  “ Treatife  on  Live-Stock,”  cha- 
racterizes them  as  having  a fulnefs  of  form  and  fubftantial 
width  of  carcafe,  with  a peculiar  plainnefs  and  meeknefs  of 
countenance  ; the  head  long,  thin,  and  leaning  backward  ; 
the  nofe  projecting  forward  ; the  ears  fomewhat  long,  and 
ftanding  backward ; great  fulnefs  of  the  fore-quarters ; 
legs  of  moderate  length,  and  the  fineit  bone  ; tail  fmall ; 
fleece  well  covering  the  body,  of  the  fhorteft  and  fineft  of 
the  combing  wools,  the  length  of  ttaple  fix  or  feven  inches. 
The  fore-flank,  a term  of  the  old  fchool,  current  in  the  time 
of  Lifle,  or  that  flap  of  flan  and  fat  appended  to  the 
ribs,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  fhoulder,  is  remarkably 
capacious  in  this  breed.  New  Leicefter  mutton,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  the  moft  finely  grained  of  all  the  large  long-woolled 
fpecies,  but  of  a flavour  bordering  on  the  infipid.  And  it 
is  added,  that  it  is  reported,  and  with  the  ftrongeft  proba- 
bility, from  the  appearance  of  the  ftock,  the  finenefs  of  the 
wool,  and  the  grain  of  the  mutton,  that  a Ryeland  crofs  was 
a prime  inftrument  in  the  Difhley  improvement  of  fheep. 
Probably  the  root  or  foundation  was  Lincoln.  In  the 
ordinary  and  gradual  courfe  of  improvement  or  alteratioa 
of  form,  it  muft  have  taken,  it  is  thought,  a long  time 
and  vaft  pains,  to  mould  the  animals  into  that  artificial  and 
peculiar  fliape  which  diftinguiihes  this  remarkable  variety, 
unlefs  indeed  fomethiog  nearly  fimilar  was  fuddenly  and 
fortuitoufly  chopped  upon,  as  will  occafionally  happen 
when  the  fickle  deity  is  good-humouredly  difpofed  to  fpare 
our  labours. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  great  advantages  of  this 
fort  of  fheep  have  been  ftated  to  confift  in  producing  a better 
profit  to  the  farmer,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
confumed,  than  moft  others ; in  being  more  perfectly  formed, 
and  confequently  more  difpofed  to  fatten  quickly  ; in  con- 
taining a much  larger  proportion  of  meat  on  an  equal  weight 
of  bone  ; in  thriving  well  on  filch  paftures  as  would  not 
fupport  other  forts  of  the  fame  lize ; in  being  capable  of 
being  kept  or  fattened  in  larger  proportions  to  the  acre,  than 
other  breeds  of  the  fame  fize  of  carcafe  ; in  the  wool  being 
more  valuable,  though  lefs  in  quantity  ; in  their  being  ready 
for  the  butcher  in  the  early  part, of  the  fpring  inftead  of  th® 
autumn,  by  which  there  is  a confiderable  faving  in  the  fum- 
mer’s  grafs ; and  in  the  mutton,  from  the  clofenefs  of  its 
texture,  keeping  longer  than  that  of  other  equal-fized 
• breeds.  And  that  the  principal  defefts  are  the  fattening  too 
much,  and  the  mutton,  in  confequence,  becoming  lefs  deli- 
cate in  its  flavour,  than  in  that  of  other  breeds  that  require 
a greater  length  of  time  in  the  procefs  ; the  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  wool  which  they  produce  ; and  the  not  being 
calculated  for  the  fold.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  that  their 
peculiar  rounded  form,  from  throwing  much  of  the  fat  on  the 
external  parts,  prevents  their  tallowing  well  internally  ; and 
that  from  their  great  propenfity  to  fatten,  they  are  liable  to 
early  decay,  becoming  old  (ooner  than  other  breeds.  There 
can  however  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  a valuable  breed  on 
paftures  that  are  adapted  to  it,  as  is  evinced  from  its  rapidly 
making  its  way  into  different  diftri&s  of  the  kingdom  ; but 
fome  fuppofe  that  the  Iheep  are  too  fmall,  and  that,  from  the 
thinnefs  of  their  Ikins,  or  pelts,  they  may  not  be  fo  capable 
cf  bearing  cold,  which,  however,  experience  does  not  appear 
to  fupport. 

The  author  of  the  “ Treatife  on  Cattle,”  who  feems 
chiefly  to  objedt  to  the  Leicefter  breed,  from  its  too  great 
propenfity  to  fatten,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  alfo  abates  the 
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procreative  and  la&iferous  powers,  fays,  “ Pure  Di Alley  (Keep 
are  by  no  means  the  moil  prolific,  nor  the  belt  nurfes.” 
And  adds,  that  the  heads  of  the  improvers  having  had  time 
to  cool,  it  is  no  longer  boafted,  that  new  Leicefter  Iheep  are 
able  to  fubfift,  and  even  thrive,  on  the  fhorteft  commons.  In 
fine,  it  is  contended,  the  merits  of  this  Hock  as  an  improving 
crofs,  (their  grand  point  of  utility,)  being  fo  undeniably 
great,  their  difadvantages  have  been  overlooked,  and  com- 
panions have  been  ufually  made  with  fuch  only  as  had  a 
llrong  need  of  improvement,  in  which  the  new  Leicefters  in 
courfe  were  fure  to  triumph.  And  further,  that  though 
the  Dilhley  crofs  has  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  this 
ifland,  to  the  Land’s  End,  to  the  bottoms  of  the  Welfh 
mountains,  and  of  the  Scottifh  Highlands,  to  Ireland,  and 
even  to  Rufiia,  its  general  fuccefs  has  been  attended  with 
various  particular  inftances  of  failure,  a remarkable  one  of 
which  is  given  by  lord  Somerville,  in  his  Fafts,  in  refpeft  to 
the  Bampton  or  Weftern  long-woolled  Iheep.  The  crofs  is 
fometimes  very  injudicioufly  ufed  with  fliort  or  carding  wool 
ftock,  excepting  where  the  intention  is  only  forward  lamb. 
On  ftock  naturally  good  and  improveable,  this  peculiar 
effedl  of  the  new  Leicefter  crofs  has  refulted,  the  improved 
have  confiderably  furpaffed,  in  the  moft  valuable  properties, 
their  improvers.  Of  this  many  examples  may  be  feen,  it  is 
fuppofed,  in  the  improved  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  and 
Midland  county  Iheep. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  value  of  new  Leicefter 
Iheep,  at  various  ages,  as  given  on  the  authority  of  different 
eminent  breeders  in  the  Lincolnfhire  Agricultural  Survey. 


, at  6 months,  worth 

l7s 

•,  at  12  months 

3°r 

-,  at  18  months 

35s 

, at  24  months 

4 5s 

, at  30  months 

45  ■r 

-,  at  36  months 

55s 

But  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  diftrift,  ftate  it  thus  : 

Leicefters,  at  fix  months  old,  worth  . 14X 

, at  twelve  ditto  . . . 22 s 

, at  eighteen  ditto  . . 28x 

, at  twenty-four  ditto  . . 3 $s 

, at  thirty  ditto  . . 45X 

, and,  if  kept  to  thirty-fix, 

would  be  ...  50 1. 

If  a three-fhear  fells  for  3/.  it  will  be  worth, 

Ac  6 months,  28x. 

At  12  months,  35X.  Wool  9-^ lbs. 

At  18  months,  40X. 

At  24  months,  48s-.  Wool  9lbs. 

At  30  months,  56/. 

At  36  months,  60s.  Wool  gibs. 

According  to  the  firft  of  thefe  tables,  the  fcale  of  receipt  is ; 

For  the  firft  fummer 
For  the  firft  winter 
For  the  fecond  fummer,  including 
81bs.  wool  at  9 d. 

For  the  fecond  winter  . 


And  it  is  remarked,  that,  at  thefe  prices,  the  laft  half 
year  pays  better  than  any  ; if  this  is  juft,  there  is  a great 
lofs,  by  felling  at  2-1  years  old  ; for  it  is  juft  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  worft  half  year  there  is. 

Mr.  Dawfon  of  Berthorp,  who  has  an  excellent  ftock 
bred  from  Mr.  Dalby’s  tups,  laft  year  fold  200  two-lhear 
wethers  at  3/.  round.  The  following  is  his  table  of  fales 
for  feven  years,  of  wethers  of  that  age. 


1790  Average 

35s' 

1791 

35s- 

1792 

43r. 

*793 

38J. 

1794 

44c. 

1795 

5 ox. 

1796 

. 6ox. 

He  tods  threes. 


Average  2/.  3^.  6d. 


And,  at  this  average,  he  would  thus  divide  it, 
pofing  the  proportion  to  be, 

£ s.  d. 

At  6 months 

0170 

At  12  months 

1 70 

At  18  months 

1 12  0 

At  24  months 

2 00 

At  30  months 

236 

The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  Lincoln  and  new 
Leicefter  breeds  of  Iheep  have  been  very  fully  confidered  in 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  former  county  ; and  the 
refults  ftated  as  below  in  the  different  diftridls  of  it. 

Circumftances  of  comparifon  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicefter  breeds  of  Iheep. 

/ 

Bofton. 


Brothertoft 

Ewerby. 


Ewerby. 
Owerfby. 

Normanby. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

Walcot. 

0 

17 

0 

0 

l3 

0 

Barton. 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

3 

l3 

0 

Bonby. 

0 

18 

0 

2 

*5 

0 

Barrow. 

At  73J.  they  pay,  per  annum , 24J.  qd. 


Lincoln  better  than  Leicefter,  on  general 
experience  and  particular  experiment. 

In  experiment,  very  little  difference.. 
Leicefter  tenderer  than  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
pay  beft  for  keeping  to  three-fhear. 
Hackington.  Laft  year  of  Lincolns  pay  beft. 

Old  fheep  ftand  the  winter  better,  and  pay 
better  than  young. 

Shearling  Leicefters  have,  at  Wakefield,  fold 
as  high  as  two-fhear  Lincolns.  Differ- 
ence of  wool  has  been  as  8 to  16.  Leicef- 
ters tenderer  in  winter. 

Lincoln  fleece  2lbs.  heavier  than  Leicefter. 
Leicefter  off-fhearlings  ; Lincolns  two  or 
three-fhear,  but  the  latter  pay  well,  if 
kept  to  three-fhear.  Leicefters  finer 
grained  mutton. 

Leicefters  rather  thicker  on  the  land,  but 
Lincolns  confiderably  larger. 

As  much  wool  per  acre  from  Leicefters  as 
Lincolns. 

Leicefter  fleeces,  though  not  fo  heavy  as 
Lincoln,  fold,  in  one  inftance,  for  as  much 
money. 

Leicefter  not  tenderer  in  winter  than  Lincoln. 
Old  breed  of  Lincoln  ufed  to  go  lean  at  two 
years  old. 

Now,  Leicefters  fat  at  the  fame  age. 

No  difference  in  number  on  the  fame  land. 
Wool  the  fame. 

Leicefters  come  to  fale  fooner,  but  will  not 
bear  cold,  wet  land  in  winter  fo  well,  nor 
heat  or  cold  after  fhearing,  as  the  Lincoln. 
Five  Leicefters  where  four  Lincolns ; and 
Leicefters  have  refilled  hardfhips  on  the 
worft  land  better. 


Brocklefby, 
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Brocklefby. 

Lumber. 


Cadney. 

Belefby. 


Lincoln  more  profitable  than  Leicefter. 

Where  a man  can  keep,  by  means  of  marfh, 
to  three- fhear,  Lincoln  moll  profitable, 
but  not  otherwife.  Not  more  Leicefters 
kept  on  the  fame  land.  Leicefter  wool 
is.  a tod  more  than  Lincoln.  Leicefter 
more  liable  to  the  fly. 

Leicefter  will  feed  a little  fafter,  and  run  a 
little  thicker. 

Leicefter  one  in  fix  more  on  the  fame  land, 
but  both  go  at  the  fame  age.  Leicefters 
hardier,  and  have  lefs  offal.  Tallow 
equal  ; wool  higher  priced.  Gives  corn 
to  Leicefters,  but  did  not  to  Lincolns. 


Alelby. 


Humber.fton. 


Louth. 


Tathwell. 

Cookfwold, 

Tathwell. 


Driby. 

Spilfhy. 


Horncaftle. 

Afgarby. 

Frampton. 

Ranby. 

Alderkirk. 


Thorefway. 

Sudbrook. 

Rifeholm. 


Leicefters  feed  quicker,  and  have  lefs  offal ; 
wethers  and  hogs  lefs  wool,  but  ewes 
equal,  and  on  the  whole  more  per  acre ; 
hardier,  and  bear  driving  better.  Go 
off  at  the  fame  age,  but  Leicefters  fatter. 
Five  kept  inftead  of  four.  Lamb  eafier  ; 
necefl’ary  to  give  corn. 

More  pride  than  profit  in  the  new  fort. 

Leicefters  2lbs.  lefs  wool  than  Lincolns,  and 
not  better ; but  run  one  in  ten  thicker.' 

Leicefters  feed  quicker,  and  have  lighter 
offals.  No  difference  in  hardinefs.  Lin- 
coln beft. 

Lincolns  and  Leicefters  being  put  together 
into  the  marfh,  and  fent  thence  at  fame 
time  to  Smithfield ; the  former  yielded 
4j.  a-head  more,  and  $s.  a-head  more 
wool. 

Marfh  graziers  all  prefer  Lincoln.  No  dif- 
ference in  number  kept. 

Lincoln  wool  qlbs.  heavier  than  Leicefter. 
At  two-fhear,  Lincoln  heavier  by  2lbs.  a 
quarter  ; at  three-fhear,  ylbs.  In  tallow, 
61bs.  at  three-fhear,  in  favour  of  Lincoln. 
In  number  per  acre  no  difference.  In 
hardinefs,  Lincoln  beft.  Leicefters  lefs 
wool,  and  lefs  mutton  per  acre. 

No  difference  in  number  kept. 

Leicefters  as  fat  at  Lady-day,  coming  two- 
fhear,  as  Lincolns  at  Lammas.  Same 
number  per  acre.  No  difference  in  hardi- 
nefs ; Leicefters  have  corn. 

Three-fhear  better  than  two,  as  fure  to  find 
more  tallow. 

Leicefters  bred  too  fine  ; fine-headed  ones 
do  not  yield  wool  enough. 

As  many  of  one  as  the  other  per  acre.  Lin- 
colns travel  beft,  and  pay  beft. 

Leicefters  thicker  on  land,  as  five  to  four. 

In  an  experiment  of  the  two  breeds  on  the 
fame  land,  of  the  fame  weight  and  age, 
the  Lincolns  confiderably  fuperior. 

True  Lincolns  moft  faleable,  and  moft  pro- 
fitable to  breed. 

One-third  more  Leicefters  on  the  fame  land. 

Bofton  graziers  not  judges,  for  they  can  get 
good  Lincolns,  but  not  Leicefters,  as  the 
breeders  of  thefe  can  fat  them  themfelves. 
Leicefters  run  one-fourth  thicker  on  the 
land.  From  fix  to  twelve  months  old, 
rather  tenderer  than  Lincolns  ; Leicefters 
travel  heft. 
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Claypool. 


Marfton. 

Woolfthorpe. 

Grimlthorpe. 


Leicefters  as  fat  at  one  year  a*  Lincoln*  at 
two,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  and  one-tenth 
thicker.  Do  as  well  as  Lincolns  in  win- 
ter on  wet  land. 

Leicefters  beft,  and  run  one-fixth  thicker. 

Leicefters  by  far  the  beft  ; but  more  apt  to 
be  barren  than  Lincoln.  Drape  ewes  far 
more  valuable. 

Leicefters  travel  beft,  and  are  the  beft  ; and 
much  lefs  lofs  in  lambing  ; run  one-third 
thicker. 


A clear  diftin&ion  is  to  be  drawn,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
between  the  rich  fouth-eaftern  diftri£t  and  inferior  foils  ; 
for,  upon  the  former,  the  information  is  ftrong  in  favour  of 
Lincoln.  However,  in  general,  he  fhould  obferve,  that  the 
new  Leicefters  are  fpreading  very  rapidly  over  the  country, 
probably  fafter  than  they  have  done  in  any  other,  one  or  two 
only  excepted,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil ; for  this  breed  makes  a much  more  refpeft- 
able  figure  here  than  it  has  done  in  various  trials  made  in 
counties  inferior  to  it  in  foil ; and  the  breed  driving  out  the 
Lincolns  fo  much  as  it  has  done  in  the  poorer  parts  of  this 
county,  is  a fa£t  that  unites  with  this  circumftance.  The 
true  Lincoln  is  a large  fheep,  and  with  a longer  wool,  and 
therefore  demands  better  pafturage ; where  it  finds  fuch, 
there  the  old  breed  remains ; fubjeft,  perhaps,  to  little  more 
change  than  fafhion  may  caufe.  Upon  inferior  land  the 
Leicefter  eftablilhes  itfelf ; and  upon  land  ftill  inferior  in 
other  counties,  experiments  prove  unfuccefsful  for  the  fame 
reafon  ; that  of  the  neceffity  of  having  a fmaller  fize  and 
Ihorter  wool. 

But  fome  of  the  original  pure  long-woolled  polled  breed 
of  Iheep,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  in  the  midland  diftri&s, 
which  are  a larger  boned,  longer  formed,  deeper  coated,  and 
more  coarfe  ftock  than  the  improved  fort.  And  that,  from 
the  coarfenefs  and  larger  fize  of  the  head  and  neck  in  the 
old  fort,  the  ewes  lamb  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  true 
Dilhley  breed. 

The  new  Leicefter  fort  of  Iheep  is  found  a very  advan- 
tageous breed  on  fome  kinds  of  land  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
as  on  the  ftone-brafh  ; there  are  fome  farmers  indeed,  who 
think  that  no  other  fort  comes  nearly  up  to  them,  when  all 
their  valuable  properties  are  taken  into  the  account. 

Cotfivold  or  Gloucejler  Breed  or  V ariety. — This  is  a breed 
of  ffieep  which,  according  to  a late  writer  on  them,  is  of  the 
fine  combing  wool  fort,  deriving  the  finenefs  of  their  fleece 
from  the  fame  fource  as  the  new  Leicefter*.  This  part  of  that 
county  formerly,  and  within  memory,  bred,  it  is  faid,  fmall 
fine-woolled  fheep  of  the  Ryeland  kind,  which  in  paft  times 
had  been  cotted,  but  the  pra&ice  was  difcontinued.  Thefe 
Iheep,  being  judged  too  fmall  for  the  improving  ftate  of  the 
county,  have  been,  by  gradual  croffingswith  Midland  long- 
woolled  rams,  chiefly  Warwicks,  completely  changed  from 
fhort  to  large  long-woolled  ftock.  The  writer  faw  a picked 
lot  of  Cotfwolds  laft  year,  he  fays,  which  anfwered  the 
following  defcription  : long  coarfe  head,  with  a particular 
blunt,  wide  nofe ; a top-knot  of  wool  on  the  forehead, 
running  under  the  ears ; rather  long  neck  ; great  length 
and  breadth  of  back  and  loin  ; full  thigh,  with  ipore  fub- 
fiance  in  the  hinder  than  fore-quarters  5 bone  fomewhat  fine  ; 
legs  not  long ; fleece  foft,  like  that  of  the  Difhley,  but  in 
clofenefs  and  darknefs  of  colour,  bearing  more  refemblance 
to  fhort  or  carding  wool.  Although  very  fat,  they  had 
all  the  appearance  of  fheep  that  were  full  of  folid  flefh, 
which  would  come  heavy  to  the  fcale.  It  is  added,  that  it 
is  faid,  fome  of|thofe  fheep  have  reached  40,  and  even  5olbs. 
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a quarter,  at  two  years  and  a half  old,  giving  I ilbs.  to  1 4lbs. 
of  wool  each  fheep,  and  being  fat,  they  are  indubitably 
among  the  largeft  breeds  in  England.  A Angle  dip,  con- 
tinues he,  of  new  Leicefter  gives  the  Cotfwolds  a fulnefs  in 
the  fore-quarter  ; but  any  farther  crofs  of  that  kind,  it  ap- 
pears, dimimfhes  their  fize.  The  ftrange  crofs  of  Wilts 
horned  fheep  has  been  recurred  to  in  fome  parts,  for  no  pof- 
fible  good  purpofe,  he  fhould  apprehend,  either  to  the  car- 
cafe  or  wool  ; and  it  is  probable,  fuppofing  fuch  large  flock 
profitable,  that  the  chief  alteration  required  by  the  Cotf- 
wolds, is  to  encourage  length  of  ftaple  in  their  fleece  or 
wool. 

In  this  breed  the  ewes  are  ufually  put  to  the  tup,  fo  as  to 
have  lambs  at  two  years  old,  moftly  producing  two  lambs 
each,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole, 
where  kept  well,  which  muft  always  be  done.  They  may 
be  kept  for  breeding  till  three  or  four  years  old,  if  they  are 
of  the  proper  improved  fort.  But  it  is  faid  that  the  wethers 
afford  molt  profit  when  killed  fo  early  as  at  two  years  old, 
as  they  are  apt  to  become  too  fat  when  kept  longer. 

The  Cotfwolds  or  Glouceflers,  and  the  half  Leiceflers 
and  half  Glouceflers,  and  other  mixtures  of  thefe  breeds, 
are  confidered  as  very  excellent  forts  of  fheep  flock  in  many 
parts  of  Oxfordfhire  ; they  are  of  a good  fize,  bear  plenty 
of  wool,  and  Hand  penning  well.  But  penning  or  folding 
is  not  thought  beneficial  by  fome  farmers,  as  more  and  better 
fheep  may  be  kept  without  it. 

The  native  Cotfwolds,  if  they  are  any  where  to  be  found, 
would  be,  it  is  faid,  at  two-fhear  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-two  pounds  the  quarter : they  are  a long  fort  of  fheep, 
not  full  in  the  fides,  fharp  in  the  chine,  not  full  in  the  fore- 
flank, coarfe  in  the  bone,  not  flraight  but  good  in  the  hind- 
quarters ; will  not  fatten  fo  early  as  when  crofted  ; and  of 
wool,  the  two-fhear  wether  affords  three  and  a half  fleeces 
to  the  tod.  The  new  Leicefter,  it  is  contended,  is  calcu- 
lated to  correft  every  one  of  the  deficiencies  which  have 
been  noticed,  and  to  bring  a greater  difpofition  to  fatten. 
Between  all  Cotfwold  and  all  Leicefter,  the  average  differ- 
ence of  wool,  it  is  faid,  is  three  pounds. 

In  Devonfhire,  fome,  it  is  faid,  have  fucceeded  in  the  crofs 
of  new  Leicefter  upon  the  Cotfwold,  the  equal  breed  of 
which  is  attempted  to  be  preferved  as  much  as  poffible. 
Wethers  of  this  kind,  at  eighteen  months  old,  will  average 
nineteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  feven  pounds  of  unwafhed 
wool  the  fleece.  When  kept  on  for  another  twelvemonth, 
the  age  it  which  they  are  moftly  killed  in  this  county,  this 
crofs  will  attain  the  fize  of  twenty-five  pounds  the  quarter, 
and  yield  nine  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece.  This  wool  is 
allowed  by  the  ftaplers  to  be  one  penny  the  pound  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Exmoor,  Bampton,  South  Devon,  and 
Dartmoor  fheep,  yet  flill  the  common  price  of  io d.  the 
pound  is  only  allowed  for  it.  In  the  young  wethers  of  this 
breed,  the  loofe  fat  is  Hated  to  be  nine  pounds,  with  nearly 
three  pounds  of  kidney  fat  on  each  fide.  The  larger  wethers 
are  faid  to  produce  thirteen  pounds  of  rough  fat,  and  four 
pounds  of  kidney  fat  on  the  fide. 

Romney-Marjh  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a kind  which  is 
xlefcribed  by  Mr.  Young,  as  being  a breed  of  fheep  without 
horns  ; white  faces  and  legs  ; rather  long  in  the  legs ; good 
fize  ; body  rather  long,  but  well  barrel-fhaped  ; bones  rather 
large  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the  weight  per  quarter,  in  fat 
wethers  at  two  years  old,  is  ufually  from  22lbs.  to  281bs. 
In  refpe&  to  the  wool,  it  is  fine,  long,  and  of  a delicate 
white  colour,  when  in  its  perfeCt  ftate.  On  this  Marfh  2olbs. 
of  wool  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  per  acre.  In  this  breed 
there  is  a property  of  arriving  at  the  ftate  of  fatnefs  at  an 
early  age,  as  well  as  that  of  producing  a large  fleece  of  fine 


long  combing  wool,  of  courfe  it  is  a valuable  fort ; how- 
ever, from  the  fize,  and  great  weight  of  the  coat,  it  is  only 
capable  of  being  fupported  and  fattened  on  the  rich  kinds  of 
marfh  pafture  : and  on  thofe  which  extend  from  Haftings 
to  Rye,  in  Kent,  according  to  the  Suflex  Agricultural 
Report,  the  graziers  find  it  much  more  beneficial  than  the 
South  Down  ; the  marfh  wethers  fattening  more  quickly. 
The  wool  afforded  by  fuch  fat  wethers  averaging  fix  pounds, 
and  in  breeding  ewes  five  pounds,  but  not  equal  in  quality 
to  the  wool  clipped  from  fhearlings.  And  the  author  of  the 
“ Synopfisof  Husbandry”  remarks,  that  a convincing  proof 
of  the  great  value  of  this  breed  of  fheep,  as  well  as  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  fed,  is  feen  in  the  manner  of  flock- 
ing, which  in  tegs  is  from  four  to  feven  per  acre,  in  fatten- 
ing wethers  from  fix  to  eight,  in  barrens  from  two  to  three, 
and  in  couples  three  ; which  is  certainly  a great  ftock. 
And  this  is  a breed  that  might  probably  undergo  much  im- 
provement without  croffing,  by  proper  care  and  attention, 
and  being  lefs  expofed  in  the  winter  feafon. 

In  the  old  Romney-Marfh  breed,  the  fheep  were  remark- 
able for  having  large  heads ; for  being  large,  long,  and  tub- 
bellied  ; alfo  for  being  large  in  their  bone,  long  in  their 
legs,  and  coarfe  in  their  wool ; which  form  is  Hill  held  in 
eflimation  by  fome,  in  confequence  of  improper  prejudices, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  grazier  and  community  in  general; 
but  the  pure  breed  of  this  fort,  Mr.  Price  fays,  is  dittinguifhed 
by  a thicknefs  and  length  of  head,  a broad  forehead,  with  a 
tuft  of  wool  upon  it,  a long  thick  neck,  a great  length  and 
thicknefs  of  carcafe ; being  flat-fided,  and  having  a fharp 
chine,  tolerably  wide  on  the  loin,  but  the  breaft  narrow, 
not  deep,  the  fore-quarter  not  heavy  or  full,  a good  cleft ; 
the  thigh  full  and  broad,  the  belly  large  and  tubby  ; the 
tail  thick,  long,  and  coarfe,  the  legs  thick  with  large  feet, 
the  mufcle  coarfe  and  the  bone  large  ; the  wool  long  and 
not  fine ; coarfell  on  the  breech  : the  fheep  prove  good,  and 
are  great  favourites  with  the  butchers.  But  this  defcription 
is  not  now,  it  is  faid,  fo  applicable  as  it  was  fome  time  ago, 
when  moil  of  them  had  horns. 

The  fame  writer,  in  his  account  of  the  fheep  management 
in  this  marfh  diflriCt,  has  remarked,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Leicefter  breed  has  very  perceptibly  altered  the  form 
and  properties  of  the  original  breed  or  flock  of  this  traCt, 
fo  that  in  a few  years  it  will  fcarcely  be  difcernible.  And 
that  it  is  probably  the  general  opinion  that  it  has  been  inju- 
rious to  it,  in  reducing  the  fize  and  value  of  the  animal,  as 
well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  wool,  though  it  has 
Hill  many  advocates,  and  has  certainly  contributed  much  to 
its  improvement.  The  principal  objections  which  the  graziers 
of  this  Marfh  feem  to  have  to  the  mixing  of  the  Leiceflers 
with  their  own  breed,  are,  that  they  have  feldom  or  ever  twin 
lambs,  which  are  very  defirable  and  beneficial  in  this  fitua- 
tion  ; that  the  lambs  are  more  tender,  and,  of  courfe,  a 
greater  lofs  liable  to  be  fuftained,  efpecially  in  an  open  ex- 
pofed trad  of  this  fort ; that  their  lambs  do  not  winter  fo 
well  as  thofe  of  the  native  breed  upon  the  uplands  : they 
are  much  lefs  hardy,  confequently  cannot  fland  cold  and  hard- 
fhips  fo  well,  which  is  very  difadvantageous  ; that  their  wool 
is  not  in  fuch  abundance,  or  fo  valuable,  which  is  a great 
defeCt ; that  there  is  a want  of  proof  in  them,  which  renders 
them  a great  deal  lefs  faleable  to  the  butcher  ; this  may, 
however,  be  no  difadvantage  to  the  breeder  or  grazier,  as  it 
fhews  other  more  valuable  properties  and  difpofitions  ; and 
that  they  are  too  fhort  in  their  bodies  and  legs,  fo  as  to  fland 
too  low  in  their  pens  at  the  market.  Thefe  are,  however, 
probably  improved  valuable  properties,  which  muft  be  rather 
beneficial  than  hurtful.  Some  improvement  has,  however, 
been  given  to  the  Marfh  breed  by  the  Leicefter  crofs,  as 
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thofe  of  fmaller  and  lefs  coarfe  heads,  a greater  depth  of 
carcafe,  and  fhorter  and  lefs  coarfe  legs,  better  fymmetry 
or  form  of  feveral  different  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
animal. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  breed 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Leicefter  fort,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  not  depended 
fo  much  upon  feleCtion  as  the  ufe  of  this  new  variety,  as 
though  the  cry  in  the  market  is  for  the  marfh  kind,  that 
form  is  carefully  improved,  and  by  no  means  preferved,  al- 
though fomething  of  it  may  ftill  exift.  Something  of  the 
South  Down  fort  is  likewife  difcernible  in  this  breed,  it  is 
faid. 

This  breed  of  fheep  is  thought  to  be  highly  valuable  for 
cold  expofed  fituations,  as  being  eafily  bred,  and  ftanding  in 
need  of  no  artificial  food  in  the  molt  fevere  winters,  except  a 
little  hay  ; they  are  very  hardy  for  their  fize,  have  now  many 
improved  qualities,  and  may  probably  be  made  the  moll 
profitable  of  any  for  rich  paftures,  as  affording  the  largeft 
proportion  of  meat  at  the  lead  expence.  In  wethers,  the 
general  average  is  now  from  ten  to  twelve  done  weight  each  ; 
and  in  ewes,  when  fat,  from  nine  to  eleven. 

Dartmoor,  Devonjbire,  Bampton  and  Nott  Breed  or  Variety. 
— This  is  a breed  or  fort  of  fheep,  which  is  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  having  no  horns ; white  faces  and  legs,  thick 
necks,  backs  narrow',  and  back-bones  high  ; Tides  good  ; 
legs  fhort,  and  bones  large  : and  probably  without  any  ma- 
terial objection,  being  a variety  of  the  common  hornlefs 
fort.  According  to  Mr.  Culley,  the  weight  of  ewes  on  the 
average  about  2olbs.  a quarter  : in  wethers,  at  two  years 
and  a half  old,  3olbs.  Length  of  wool  much  the  fame  as  in 
the  Romney -Marfh  breed.  It  is  a breed  found  to  be  preva- 
lent in  the  didriCts  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  And 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  confiderable  improvement  by 
being  eroded  with  the  new  Leiceder  or  Difhley  improved 
fort  within  thefe  few  late  years. 

Befides  the  fored  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  this  breed 
is  met  with  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  Dart- 
moor wethers  at  five  years  old  will  average  about  i61bs.  per 
quarter,  and  produce  from  four  pounds  and  a half  to  fix 
pounds  and  a half  of  unwafhed  wool  to  the  fleece.  This 
breed  of  fheep,  though  they  do  not  feed  fo  quickly,  when 
put  to  good  keep,  as  the  new  Leiceder  fort,  yet,  when 
fat,  they  condantly  prove  the  very  bed  mutton,  and  never 
fail  to  command  a fuperior  price.  They  alfo  dand  the 
climate  in  a favourable  manner,  and  the  ewes  are  good 
nurfes. 

The  old  Devonfhire  dun-faced  nott  fheep  were  formerly 
held  in  high  edimation,  as  a native  breed  of  fome  parts  of 
this  county.  It  is,  however,  a crooked-backed,  flat-fided, 


coarfely  boned  and  woolled  animal,  but  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  eroding  with  the  new  Leiceder  fort ; its 
principal  defeCts  are  by  thefe  means  removed,  and  a greater 
difpofition  to  fatten  at  an  earlier  period  given  ; while  at  the 
fame  time,  however,  the  fleece,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
carcafe,  has  been  leffened,  the  former  from  ten  to  eight 
pounds  of  unwafhed  wool  the  fleece,  and  the  latter  from 
twenty-two  to  nineteen  pounds  the  quarter.  In  order  to 
recompenfe  which,  the  animal  comes  to  market  four  months 
earlier  ; the  wethers  at  two  years  old,  with  advantage  ; that 
is,  after  being  twice  fhorn  as  fheep,  and  once  as  lambs,  equals 
the  average  already  dated.  This  iffue  once  more  eroded 
with  the  new  Leiceders,  will  arrive,  it  is  faid,  dill  earlier 
to  the  fame  perfection. 

In  the  Bampton  nott  breed,  the  wethers  will,  at  twenty- 
months  old,  weigh  twenty-two  pounds  the  quarter,  and 
fhear  fix  pounds  and  a half  of  wool  to  the  fleece ; alfo 
the  fame  fheep,  well  wintered,  and  kept  on  for  another 
twelvemonth,  will  average  twenty-three  pounds  the  quarter, 
and  yield  eight  pounds  of  unwafhed  wool  to  the  fleece.  The 
price  of  the  wool  at  prefent  is  about  u.  the  pound. 

The  fird  crofs  of  this  breed  with  the  new  Leiceder  is  fad 
growing  into  great  edeem  in  this  didrift,  in  confequence 
of  its  improving  the  form,  and  bringing  the  animal  three 
months  fooner  to  market ; but  though  fo  far  ufeful  and  de» 
Arable,  any  more  of  that  blood  is  thought  difadvantageous, 
as  rendering  them  too  tender  while  young,  and  to  require  too 
much  care  and  nurfing. 

The  Bampton  nott  eroded  with  the  new  Leiceder  is  alfo 
a fort  much  approved  of  in  feveral  parts  of  the  county,  efpe- 
cially  when  carried  to  the  fourth  degree,  or  four  parts  of  the 
Leiceder  to  one  of  the  native  nott.  This  crofs,  it  is  faid, 
comes  earlier  to  market,  and  at  two  years  old  will  generally 
average  twenty  pounds  the  quarter,  and  eight  pounds  of 
yoak  wool  to  the  fleece,  which  is  worth  about  io d.  the 
pound.  And  the  old  Leiceder  crofs  upon  the  Bampton 
makes  a large  and  handfome  animal,  which  feeds  kindly  and 
tallows  well  within.  The  wethers  of  two  years  old  will 
average,  with  advantage,  thirty  pounds  the  quarter,  and 
fhear  ten  pounds  of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece.  It  is  much 
valued  in  fome  places.  But  the  new  Leiceder  crofs  upon 
the  fame  fheep,  will  in  fome  fituations  bring  forward  wethers 
at  twenty  months  old,  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  the  quar- 
ter, with  a fhear  of  eight  pounds  of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece, 
both  of  which  are  at  this  time  worth  io d.  the  pound,  weigh- 
ing, according  to  the  cudom  of  unwafhed  wool,  twenty-one 
pounds  for  every  fcore.  This  fort  is  highly  valued  by  fome 
in  different  parts  of  this  county.  The  half  Bampton  crofs 
is  more  hardy  than  the  new  Leiceder  fort,  and  fuits  fome 
places  better. 
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Table  of  the  different  Breeds,  Croffes,  and  Produce  of  the  Sheep  of  this  and  neighbouring  Diftri&s. 
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Extnotr  Breed  or  Variety. This  is  a fort  of  {heep  which 
is  charadterized  by  having  horns,  white  faces  and  legs  ; by 
being  very  delicate  in  the  bone,  neck  and  head,  or  what  is 
fometimes  denominated  deer-necked ; by  the  form  of  the 
carcafe  being  indifferent,  narrow,  and  flat-fided.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Culley,  the  weight  per  quarter  in  wethers  at  two 
years  and  a half  old,  is  from  iylbs.  to  i81bs. ; and  the  weight 
of  wool  much  lefs  than  in  the  Devonfhire  breed.  It  is  a 
fmall  breed  of  long-woolled  fheep,  principally  produced  on 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moor  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  which  is  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  above  county. 
Mr.  Lawrence  fuppofes  that  in  their  prefent  ftate  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a profitable  fort  of  fheep- 
flock,  either  in  what  relates  to  flelh  or  wool ; on  which  ac- 
count it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  county  to  change 
them  for  the  bell  fine-woolled  breed.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Billingfley,  that  this  breed  of  fneep  is  frequently  kept  two 
or  three  years,  merely  for  the  annual  profit  of  their  fleeces, 
which  often  do  not  exceed  more  than  four  pounds  in  weight ; 
and  that  from  their  being  kept  upon  very  bare  and  indiffer- 
ent paftures  while  young,  they  are  fuppofed  by  many  fheep- 
farmers  to  be  a very  profitable  fort  of  ltock. 

This  horned  breed  has  a moderately  long  ftaple  of  wool, 
which  formerly,  before  the  cloth  manufa&ure  of  the  county 
of  Devon  fled  into  Yorklhire,  was  much  in  demand  by  the 
clothiers  of  feveral  different  places.  The  fattened  wethers 
of  this  breed,  at  three  years  old,  will  ulually  weigh  about 
i jibs,  the  quarter,  and  average  4ilbs.  of  waffled  wool  to  the 
fleece;  which  is  worth  at  prefent  about  i$d.  the  pound. 
Attempts  have  been  lately  made  in  different  places  to  im- 
prove the  wool  of  this  breed  or  fort  of  fheep,  by  a crofs 
with  the  Merino  or  Spanifh  ram,  and  the  refults  of  the  trials 
thus  made  are  as  below  : 


Quantity  and  value  of 
native  fleece 
Firft  crofs  with  the 
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Second  crofs  on  this 
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4|lbs.  at  is.  id.  per  lb.  qx.  io \d. 
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5 — 2 9 13  9 

5—35  i7  1 


In  which  improvement  of  the  fleece  the  carcafe  is  faid  to 
be  rather  advanced  than  the  contrary. 

In  the  crofs  of  the  old  Leicefter  upon  the  Exmoor  breed, 
the  wethers,  which  are  the  produce  at  three  years  old,  ave- 
rage about  24lbs.  the  quarter,  and  carry  6ilbs.  of  yoak  wool 
to  the  fleece.  The  Exmoor  fheep  have  alfo  been  crofled  with 
the  new  Leicefter  ; the  wether  produce  of  which,  at  two 
years  old,  will  weigh  1 81bs.  the  quarter,  and  yield  61bs.  of 
unwafhed  wool  to  the  fleece : the  price  of  the  two  latter 
9 d.  the  pound.  Much  lofs  is  often,  it  is  faid,  fuftained  in  this 
laft  crofs  at  the  time  of  yeaning,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
fize  of  the  fhoulders  of  the  lambs  retarding  or  preventing 
their  exclufion.  This  will,  however,  be  remedied  in  the 
produce  of  this  crofs. 

The  Exmoor  breed  is  a hardy  fort  of  fheep  on  wet  ex- 
pofed  land  while  young.  The  ewes  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  in  lambing,  are  alfo  fuperior  to  the  Bampton  nott 
kind. 

Cornijh  Breed  or  Variety. — The  true  breed  of  this  fort 
is  faid  to  have  grey  faces  and  legs,  coarfe  fhort  thick  necks, 
ftanding  lower  before  than  behind,  narrow  backs,  flattifh 
fides,  a fleece  of  coarfe  wool,  weighing  about  two  or  three 
pounds,  of  eighteen  ounces  each ; their  mutton,  which  is 
feldom  fat,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  the  quarter. 

However,  from  the  various  croffes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  county  at  different  times,  in  confequence  of 
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the  ufe  of  rams  of  the  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  North  and 
South  Devon,  Dorfet,  Gloucefter,  and  Leicefter  kinds,  the 
pure  breed  of  this  defcription  is,  it  is  faid,  now  become  rare, 
but  that,  from  the  inferior  nature  and  value  of  its  properties 
the  total  extinftion  of  it  need  not  be  lamented.  The  dif- 
trift  is  now  capable  of  fupporting  a much  better  and  more 
improved  breed  of  this  fort  of  animal. 

Black-faced  Heath  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a kind  or 
breed  of  Iheep  which,  according  to  Mr.  Culley,  have  large 
fpiral  horns,  black  faces  and  legs,  a fierce  wild-looking  eye, 
fhort  firm  carcafes,  from  1 2lbs.  to  i61bi .per  quarter,  covered 
with  long,  open,  coarfe  Ihagged  wool,  fleeces  3lbs.  or  4lbs. 
each,  wool  worth  at  prefent  about  8 d.  per  pound.  They  are 
an  aftive  hardy  fort,  running  with  amazing  agility,  and  beft 
adapted,  of  all  other  breeds,  to  expofed,  heathy,  and  moun- 
tainous diltritts  ; feldom  fed  until  three,  four,  or  five  years 
old,  when  they  feed  well,  and  make  the  fineft  mutton,  having 
a high-flavoured  gravy.  The  fheep  of  this  wild-looking 
breed  are  natives  of  the  north-weft  of  Yorkfhire,  and  of 
that  mountainous  traft  of  country  adjoining  the  Irifh  fea, 
from  Lancafhire  to  Fort  William : they  have  been  of  late 
years  introduced  into  the  Weftern  highlands  of  Scotland. 

And  the  writer  of  the  “ Treatife  on  Live  Stock,”  fuppofes 
the  black-faced  Linton,  or  fhort  {heep  of  Scotland,  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  Heath  fheep.  They  have  been  crofled  with 
the  Cheviot  breed,  and  Mr.  Culley,  it  is  noticed,  recom- 
mends a Difhley  crofs,  meaning,  doubtlefs,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  low  lands.  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion,  he 
would,  for  upland  fituations,  recommend  a Spanifh  crofs, 
with  good  winter  management,  in  preference  to  all  others. 
It  is  disgraceful,  he  contends,  to  the  rural  economy  of  Bri- 
tain, that  fo  excellent  a breed  of  fheep  fhould  be  needlefsly 
compelled  to  brave  the  rigour  of  the  feafons,  in  fuch  loofe, 
ragged,  and  beggarly  clothing,  when  they  might,  with  a 
few  years’  pains,  and  without  any  deterioration  of  the  car- 
cafes,  produce  a fleece  of  high  value  and  confequence  to  the 
manufaftures  of  the  country.  And  he  adds,  that  Mr.  Henry 
King,  falefman  of  Newgate  market,  and  an  eminent  gra- 
zier, informs  him,  that  he  once  fed  a lot  of  thefe  northern 
heath  fheep,  and  made  excellent  mutton  of  them,  about 
i61bs.  a quarter  ; but  that  their  wool  hanging  down  their 
quarters  like  goat’s  hair,  was  fo  execrably  bad,  that  it  could 
be  fold  only  for  mop  yarn. 

But  what  are  termed  black-faced , or fhort  fheep , are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  fhort.  woolled,  the  prefent  length  of  it 
having  proceeded  from  crofling  ; and  it  is  not  well  afeertained 
whether  they  are  a native  Scotch  breed,  or  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  moor-lands  of  Yorkfhire.  Befides  the  ob- 
jeftion  to  thefe  black  faced  fheep,  on  the  ground  of  the  coarfe 
loofe  nature  of  their  wool,  they  are  faid  to  be  fubjedt  to  the 
braxy,  a difeafe  that  was  unknown  in  the  Highlands  be- 
fore their  introdu&ion.  And  it  is  remarked,  in  the  able 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Ealt  Lothian,  that  the  kind  of  fheep 
bred  and  moft  generally  kept  in  Lammermuir,  is  the  black- 
faced, or  more  properly,  what  is  called  the  bracked  faced,  a 
fort  of  dirty -looking  mixture  of  black  and  white ; they  are  for 
the  moft  part  horned  ; when  they  are  fed,  the  wethers  weigh 
from  iolbs.  to  I2lbs.^>rr  quarter,  and  the  ewes  from  Slbs.  to 
iolbs.  on  an  average.  It  will  take  eight  or  nine  fleeces  of  the 
ewes  and  hogs,  and  fix  or  feven  of  the  wethers,  to  make  a 
ftone  of  feventeen  pounds  (twenty-one  ounces  to  the  pound) ; 
the  quality,  and  confequently  the  price,  vary  much.  The 
difference  of  quality  may  refult  from  various  circumftances; 
it  is  owing  partly  to  the  quantity  of  tar  put  upon  .the  fheep 
in  halving;  partly,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  fituatiorfin  which 
they  pafture,  as  thofe  fed  on  high  grounds,  and  coarfe  mofl’y 
herbage,  are  thought  to  have  inferior  wool ; and  partly  to  the 
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general  attention  and  care  which  farmers  beftow  upon  their 
flocks,  in  which  fome  are  greatly  fupdrior  to  others.  But  the 
black-faced  flieep  feem,  the  writer  thinks,  to  be  capable  of  very 
confiderable  improvement ; it  does  not,  indeed,  appear,  that 
much  has  been  done  for  improving  that  breed,  which  cer- 
tainly places  them  in  an  unfavourable  fituation,  when  their 
merits  come  to  be  difcuffed  in  oppolition  to  others  which 
have  received  great  attention.  There  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
that  the  weight  of  the  carcafe  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  wool  might  all  be  increafed,  by  fufficient  care  to  fe- 
ted the  ftrongeft,  healthieft,  and  belt  feeding  among  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  which  feed  bell  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  wool,  and 
generally  of  the  bell  quality  ; and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  it  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  as  they  mull  be  the  healthiell  and 
ftrongeft. 

Herefordfhire,  Rofs,  or  Rye/and  Breed  or  Variety. — This 
is  a fort  of  Iheep  which  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  author  of  the 
“ Treatife  on  Live  Stock,”  by  the  want  of  horns,  and  having 
white  legs  and  faces ; by  being  fmall  in  fize  ; and  the  wool 
growing  clofe  to  the  eyes  ; by  the  carcafe  being  pretty  well 
formed  ; and  by  the  excellence  of  the  mutton.  Weight  per 
quarter  from  iolbs.  to  1 8 lbs.  Wool  fine  and  Ihort,  the 
lean  poor-fed  Iheep  producing  the  fineft.  It  is  the  true 
breed  of  this  fort  of  Iheep  which  is  properly  denominated 
Ryelands.  In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  that  diitrid, 
they  are  faid,  in  fymmetry  of  lhape,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
meat,  to  be  fuperior  to  moll  flocks  in  the  country.  They 
lamb  in  February  and  March.  It  is  a breed  which,  Mr. 
Knight  fays,  is  found  to  be  remarkably  eafy  in  refped  to 
food,  but  which,  in  its  management,  requires  cotting  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  being  fed  with  hay  or  peas-haulm.  In 
fome  cafes  they  are  houfed  all  the  year  round  in  the  night- 
time. The  tots  are  low  covered  buildings,  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  flocks.  In  the  Herefordlhire  Agricultural 
Report,  it  is  obferved  that  the  cotting  materially  contributes 
to  the  health  of  the  animal  and  the  finenels  of  its  fleece. 
The  quantity  Ihorn  from  each  of  the  fmall  original  breed 
does  not  average  more  than  two  pounds ; but  the  quality  is 
fuch  as  almoft  to  rival  that  imported  from  Spain.  The 
price  has  often  been  as  high  as  thirty-three  (hillings  the 
llone  of  twelve  pounds  and  a half  untrinded,  when  the  coarfe 
wool  has  brought  but  ten  or  twelve  (hillings'.  They  are  faid, 
by  Culley,  to  fatten  the  bed  at  four  years  old.  The  Archen- 
field,  or  true  Herefordfhire  breed,  is  faid  to  afford  the  fineft 
wool,  except  the  Spanifh.  It  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Knight, 
that  the  difpofition  of  flieep  to  fatten  in  the  north-weft  part 
of  that  diftrid  is  in  the.  proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the 
wool ; but  he  is  not  certain  of  its  being  fo  in  this  breed ; 
however,  it  feems  to  him  that  where  the  wool  is  clofe  and 
fine,  there  are  many  advantages ; lefs  nourilhment  is  drawn 
from  the  body  in  its  fupport  than  in  the  contrary  cafe.  The 
long  coarfe-woolled  fleece  admits  the  rain  more  freely,  and 
by  dividing  on  the  back  lets  it  down  to  the  (kin.  It  aifo 
takes  in  a larger  weight  of  water,  which  mud  more  inconve- 
nience the  animal  already  heavily  loaded.  The  fine  clofe 
fleece  of  this  breed  admits  the  water  with  difficulty,  even 
when  immerfed  in  it  in  walhing,  and  is  never  wet  through 
by  rain.  On  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  texture,  it  only 
lodges  on  the  outiide,  and  is  eafily  removed  by  the  animal 
(baking  itfelf.  Befides,  a fleece  of  this  kind  is  much  more 
warm  and  light.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is  fuppofed  that  no 
breed  of  (heep  in  the  ifland  is  capable  of  fulfilling  on  fo 
fmall  a.'proportion  of  food  as  this. 

This'animal,  in  Mr.  Knight’s  opinion,  appears  to  be  much 
more  patient  of  hunger,  and  to  keep  itfelf  in  better  condition 
on  a lefs  quantity  of  food  than  any  other  which  he  has  had 


an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To  the  great  fcantinefs  of 
the  palture  on  which  it  is  ulually  condemned  to  feed,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  finenefs  of  its  fleece ; for  the  quality  of 
this  becomes  immediately  impaired  by  a copious  fupply  of 
food  ; and  this  circumftance  fliould  be  attended  to,  in  every 
county  where  thefe  (heep  are  introduced. 

Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  its  improvement, 
and  although  the  wool  is  fomewhat  lefs  fine  in  its  quality 
than  it  formerly  was,  it  is  ftill  the  fineft  in  the  ifland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Spanifh  fort  recently  imported ; and 
the  animal  mull  be  allowed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  con- 
fiderably  benefited.  The  quantity  of  wool  afforded  by  the 
improved  fort  of  Ryelands,  although  increafed,  is  ftill  far 
from  large ; a three -years  old  wether  rarely  yielding  more  than 
three  pounds  and  a half.  But  as  a large  number  of  (heep 
will  fubfift  on  a fmall  portion  of  ground,  and  the  wool  is  ftill 
worth  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  the  pound,  its  value,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  food  confumed  by  the  animals,  is 
probably  much  greater  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  breed. 

And  the  Ryeland  (heep  readily  acquires,  on  a very  mode- 
rate pafture,  that  degree  of  fatnefs  which  renders  its  fle(h 
more  acceptable,  but  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  loaded 
with  fat  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s.  It  appears  to 
him  to  fatten  fomewhat  more  quickly  than  thofe  he  has  feen 
of  the  South  Down  breed. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Herefordfhire  it  is  fug- 
gefted, that  a crofs  between  the  Ryeland  and  real  Spanifh 
feems  the  mod  probable  mode  of  adding  to  the  finenefs  and 
value  of  the  wool ; and  amongft  many  fpirited  breeders  who 
are  now  making  the  experiment,  colonel  Scudamore  of  Kent- 
church,  fold  the  fleeces  of  a flock  fo  eroded  at  forty  (hillings 
per  (lone,  in  the  fair  at  Rofs,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year.  The 
firft  ftage  of  the  crofs  materially  detrads  from  the  beauty  of 
the  Ryeland’s  form,  but  by  continued  attention,  this  ob- 
jection will  probably  be  removed,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
mutton  is  uninjured.  Lord  Somerville  has  found  that  they 
feed  quickly,  and  weigh  heavily,  although  their  form  be  not 
attractive  ; but  perhaps  form  in  this  animal  is  of  little  com- 
parative confequence.  An  ox  rarely  fattens  well,  or  has 
flefh  of  good  quality,  unlefs  it  be  in  one  particular  (hape  ; 
but  (heep  fatten  well,  and  the  meat  is  of  prime  quality  in 
thofe  of  very  different  forms.  Two  Leicefters  which  were 
fed  by  Mr.  Hewer,  of  Abergavenny,  and  flaughtered  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  in  March  laft, 
weighed  no  lefs  than  fifty-one  pounds  in  each  fore-quarter, 
and  forty-five  in  each  hind-quarter.  But  notwithttanding 
this  great  weight,  the  Leicefters  are  often  found  lefs  heavy 
than  they  appear  to  be,  whilft  the  half  Spanifh  weighs  more 
than  is  generally  expeCled  from  its  fize. 

A crofs  of  the  Merino  on  the  Ryeland  breed  has  been  tried 
in  fome  parts  of  Devonfliire  with  an  appearance  of  fuccefs. 
The  three-years  old  wethers  of  this  crofs,  when  fattened  to 
their  frame,  being,  it  is  faid,  eftimated  to  run  from  fourteen 
to  fixteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  to  throw  off  from  three 
pounds  and  a quarter  to  four  pounds  of  waffled  wool  to  the 
fleece.  In  experiments  made  by  fome  on  this  crofs  in  other 
parts,  it  appears  that  two-years  old  wethers  of  the  firft  crofs 
will  weigh  about  fifteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  (hear  from 
fix  pounds  and  a half  to  feven  pounds  of  wool  in  the  yoak  to 
the  fleece,  which  is  worth  is.  9 d.  the  pound.  The  flieep  are, 
however,  greatly  expofed  to  the  foot  rot. 

The  crofs  between  the  Ryeland  and  the  Spanifti  has  been 
made  in  fome  other  parts,  which  has  completely  fucceeded  as 
to  fleece,  as  the  produce  of  the  third  crofs  of  this  breed 
readily  fells  for  3^.  6d.  the  pound ; it  is,  however,  objeded  to 
by  many  on  account  of  its  not  affording  an  equal  acreable 
proportion  of  mutton  with  the  native  (heep. 
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In  crofling  this  breed  with  the  Difhley,  an  ufeful  kind  of 
fheep  has,  however,  been  produced,  both  the  wool  and  car- 
cafe  being  increafed  in  weight,  but  much  injured  in  refpeft 
to  finenefs  ; and  it  is  contended  by  fome,  that  the  breed  is 
rendered  much  lefs  hardy  by  it. 

IV art  on  Cragg  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a fort  or  variety 
of  fheep  which  is  principally  met  with  in  the  diftrift  of  the 
above  name,  and  that  of  Silverdale,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Lancafler.  Thefe  cragg  (lieep  are  greatly 
efteemed  for  the  fine  flavour  of  their  mutton,  their  ready 
difpofition  to  fatten,  and  the  finenefs  of  their  wool.  They 
are  a clofe  compaCl  well  made  breed  of  fheep,  commonly 
with  white  or  mottled  black  and  white  faces  and  legs. 
Their  fleeces  are  fhort  and  clofe  in  the  wool,  which  ufually 
fells  high.  Their  pafture  is  chiefly  that  of  the  poor  fhort 
rocky  lime-ftone  kind.  They  are  deferving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  bettowed  upon  them  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  prevail. 

The  Shropfhire  or  Morf  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a fort 
which,  according  to  the  writer  on  live  (lock,  has  fmall  horns, 
with  fpeckled  dark  or  black  faces  and  legs  ; they  have  the 
fall  character  of  real  fine-woolled  fheep,  and  have  been,  for 
centuries,  bred  in  Shropfhire,  Staffordfhire,  Worceflerfhire, 
and  the  vicinity.  Their  fleece  is  nearly  all  fine,  and,  it  is 
faid,  fuperior  to  Ryeland  wool,  fince  the  crofling  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  flock.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford,  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Somerville,  dated  1799,  eflimates  the  extent 
of  Morf  common,  or  wafte,  at  3600  acres,  and  the  number 
of  fheep  fummered  thereon,  at  15,800,  to  the  annual  profit 
of  fifteen  (hillings  per  acre  in  wool  only,  on  a moderate 
calculation,  eight  fleeces  and  a half  to  the  ftone  of  14  lbs. 
Nothing  is  reckoned  on  account  of  carcafe,  as  the  theep  have 
fome  extra  keep  during  winter.  It  is  added,  that  the 
Shropfhire  commons  produce  good  fine  wool,  but  none  equal 
to  Morf  by  fixpence  a pound. 

The  Dorfetjhire  Breed  or  Variety. — This  breed  is  known 
by  having  the  face,  nofe,  and  legs  white,  head  rather  long, 
but  broad,  and  the  forehead  woolly,  as  in  the  Spanifh  ar.d 
Ryeland  forts  ; the  horn  round  and  bold,  middle-fized,  and 
handing  from  the  head ; the  fhoulders  broad  at  top,  but 
lower  than  the  hinder  quarters;  the  back  tolerably  flraight; 
carcafe  deep,  and  loins  broad  ; legs  not  long,  nor  very  fine 
in  the  bone.  Weight  per  quarter  in  wethers,  at  three  years 
and  a half  old,  from  16  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  Mr.  Billingfley  fays, 
that  the  wool  is  fine  and  fhort.  It  is  a breed  which  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  producing  lambs  at  any  period  in  the 
feafon,  even  fo  early  as  September  and  October,  fo  as  to 
fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  lamb-fuckler.  It  has  been  found  to 
anfwer  well  in  fome  of  the  midland  diftridls,  and,  from  its 
clofe  make,  to  be  equally  advantageous  with  almoft  any 
other.  It  is,  however,  fuppofed  capable  of  improvement  by 
being  crofled  with  rams  of  a larger  fize.  There  are  varieties 
of  it  met  with  in  feveral  diflriCts.  And  it  is  faid  by  fome, 
that  the  Dorfet  breeders  pay  great  attention  to  preferve  the 
colour  of  their  flocks  from  mixture,  fince  white  lambs  are 
the  moll  efteemed  in  the  London  markets,  from  a prefumed 
fuperior  delicacy  in  the  meat.  It  is  believed  this  is  one  of 
the  befi  breeds  in  England,  if  not  fuperior  to  all  others,  con- 
fidering  its  various  qualifications.  Their  property  of  bring- 
ing twins,  and  making  our  highefl  priced  houfe  lamb,  muft 
be  confidered  fir  A ; they  are  both  good  hill  fheep  and  pafture 
fheep,  and  their  flefh  is  an  excellent  medium  between  the 
delicate  mutton  of  the  hills,  and  the  rich  and  juicy  meat  of 
the  beft  lowland  fheep.  The  later  Dorfet  lambs,  when 
fattened,  make  the  earlieft  grafs  lamb.  By  the  practice  of 
this  county,  the  lambs  which  the  breeders  retain  are  fhorn 
at  Midfummer,  having  been  taken  from  the  ewes  in  May  ; 
produce  of  wool,  one  pound  to  a pound  and  a half  each,  the 
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price  a penny^ter  pound  nearly,  under  the  price  of  fheep’swool. 
A three-fhear  fheep  may  produce  four  or  five  pounds  of  mid- 
dling fine  wool,  which  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
improve  to  the  utmoft,  on  this  excellent  breed. 

This  is  a breed,  or  fort  of  fheep,  which  feems  to  prevail 
among  the  generality  of  farmers  in  the  high  lands,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon,  yvhich  border  on  the 
above,  in  which  they  are  found  to  anfwer  very  well. 

And  there  is  a breed  or  variety  nearly  connected  with  thefe 
in  the  Mendip  hilly  diftrift.  They  are  fmaller  than  that 
breed,  having  fmaller  horns,  more  deer-headed,  the  wool  lefs 
in  weight ; the  mutton  excellent  in  its  flavour.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  the  author  of  the  “ General  Treatife  on  Cattle,” 
that  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Weftmoreland,  they  have  a breed  of  horned  and 
white-faced  fheep,  bearing  a ftrong  affinity  to  the  Dorfets  ; 
they  are  called  Craven  and  Wenjleydale  fheep,  but  more  ge- 
nerally Peniflon,  from  the  market  town  where  they  are  fold. 
They  are  a good  down  or  hill  fheep,  in  their  pure  ftate,  and 
give  a fleece  of  coarfe  fhort  wool,  weighing  between  two  and 
three  pounds,  the  carcafe  good  mutton,  about  fifteen  pounds 
per  quarter.  They  are  varioufly  crofled  in  that  riding,  with 
Cheviot,  Difhley,  and  Northumberland  tups;  with  the  two 
laft,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  pafture  fheep,  in  which  cafe 
the  weight  of  carcafe  is  increafed  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
per  quarter.  In  the  north,  this  breed  is  commonly  crofled 
with  the  Heath  fheep,  which  gives  them  black  or  grey  faces 
and  legs,  with  fometimes  a black  fpot  on  the  top  of  the  neck, 
the  wool  coarfe  and  open,  inftead  of  being  clofe  and  thick 
fet  upon  the  fkin,  as  a defence  againft  the  feverity  of  the 
climate  of  that  hilly  and  expofed  country  in  which  they  are 
fed  ; defedls  for  which  the  remedy'  is  obvious.  Ryeland  tups 
have  been  tried  with  the  Penifton  ewes,  a crofs  which  made  a 
confiderable  improvement. 

The  Wiltjhire  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a fort  which  has 
fometimes  the  title  of  horned-crocks.  The  writer  on  live 
flock  dillinguifhes  the  breed,  as  having  a large  head  and 
eyes,  Roman  nofe,  wide  noitrils,  horns  bending  down  the 
cheeks,  colour  all  white,  wide  bofom,  deep  greyhound  breaft, 
back  rather  ftraight,  carcafe  fubftantial,  legs  long,  bone 
coarfe,  fine  middle  wool,  very  thin  on  the  belly,  which  is 
fometimes  bare.  He  fuppofes,  with  Culley,  that  the  bafis 
of  this  breed  is  doubtlefs  the  Dorfet,  enlarged  by  fome  long- 
woolied  crofs ; but  how  the  horns  come  to  take  a dire&ion 
fo  contrary,  is  not  eafy,  he  thinks,  to  conjecture  ; he  has 
fometimes  imagined  it  muft  be  the  refult  of  fome  foreign, 
probably  Tartarian,  crofs.  The  old  Hertfords  were,  he 
fays,  fuppofed  a kindred  breed  with  the  Wilts,  but  at  prefent, 
the  few  of  this  kind  bred  in  Herts  are  of  fmaller  fize,  longer 
and  coarfer  wool.  Thefe  large  and  leggy  Wilts’  fheep 
work  well  in  the  fold,  and  have  always  had  the  charader  of 
good  thrivers  at  corn,  oil-cake,  and  the  beft  meat,  making 
very  large  mutton,  and  very  deep  in  flefh,  which  is  high- 
flavoured,  yielding  the  dark -coloured  gravy.  The  breed  is, 
he  adds,  every  where  on  the  decline,  generally  fupplanted 
by  the  South  Downs,  of  which  the  farmers  find  they  can, 
on  the  fame  quantity  of  land,  keep  more  than  one  and  a half, 
for  one  of  the  Wilts,  the  former,  moreover,  producing  both 
better  mutton  and  better  wool.  The  difeafe  called  the 
goggles,  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Wilts  fheep.  It  is 
Hated,  that  this  breed  has  been  long  ufed,  more  or  lefs,  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  Wilts,  and  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Herts, 
Eflex,  and  Middlefex.  But  that  it  is  a breed  not  worth 
preferving  ; perhaps  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  to 
advantage,  is  to  crofs  it  with  the  Merino.  The  Hampffiire 
variety  of  this  breed  is  faid,  for  what  reafon  he  knows  not,  to 
be  more  hardy.  It  is  a breed,  however,  which  is  efteemed 
in  fome  places. 
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The  Berkjlnre  Breed , or  the  Variety  called  Notts.— -'This  is  a 
fort  which  the  fame  writer  defcribes  by  having  confiderable 
length  and  bone,  ftraighp  made  like  horfes,  full  fore-flank, 
Roman  faced,  with  diftinft  black  fpots,  high  on  the  leg, 
thick  fleece,  of  confiderable  length.  He  fuppofes  them  to 
clafs  with  the  long-woolled  breeds,  and  to  probably  bear 
fome  affinity  to  the  breed  of  Oxfordfhire,  which  is,  he  is 
told,  a peculiar  variety. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Berkfhire  nott  breed  feem 
to  be  its  great  fize,  height  on  the  legs,  and  weight  when 
fattened.  It  would  appear,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  this  breed  is  well  fuited  for  the  ftrong  low  lands  of 
its  native  diftrift,  though  the  South  Down  fort  are  faft  fup- 
planting  it  in  many  places,  probably  without  fufficient  ex- 
perience of  them  in  fuch  fituations.  In  contrafting  them 
with  the  horned  Wiltfhire  fheep,  it  is  found  by  fome  that 
the  polled  Berkfhire  or  nott  fort  are  as  certainly  more  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  low  and  cold  lands,  as  they  are  proved 
to  be  more  hardy  for  the  fold,  to  fat  fooner,  and  to  be  lefs 
liable  to  injury  from  the  fly,  than  the  horned  (heep.  When 
fat,  the  fheep  vary  as  much  as  from  fourteen  to  forty  pounds 
the  quarter,  in  weight.  Thefe  polled  or  nott  fheep  are, 
however,  not  of  fo  large  a fize  as  the  horned  fort  of  the 
fame  diftrift.  The  fleece  of  this  breed  of  fheep  is  not  fine, 
and  on  the  average  it  will  take  eight  of  them  to  a tod  of 
wool.  The  mutton  is  rather  coarfe,  as  in  all  large  breeds  of 
animals.  The  utility  of  crofiing  this  breed  is  by  no  means 
decided.  Some  advife  to  breed  from  the  beft  of  this  fort, 
but  to  crofs  for  fattening.  Crofles  are,  however,  very 
common  between  many  different  forts,  as  between  the  notts 
and  the  Wiltfhires,  the  Cotfwolds,  the  Leicefters,  and  dif- 
ferent mixed  breeds. 

The  Berkfhire  nott  breed  is  much  valued  in  fome  parts  of 
Oxfordfhire,  efpecially  for  regular  breeding  as  well  as  hand- 
ing the  fold.  They  are  ftrong,  aftive,  and  able  to  travel, 
and  fold  unufually  well ; againft  which  good  qualities  they 
are,  however,  long  in  fattening,  &c.  The  crofs  with  the 
Leicefter  improves  them  confiderably,  ftill  they  are  faft 
giving  way  to  the  South  Down  and  fome  other  breeds. 

And  it  is  obferved  in  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Report, 
that  the  Wiltfhire  fheep  have  proved,  in  various  trials,  an 
unprofitable  breed,  as  well  as  the  Norfolks ; but  it  is  re- 
markable that  for  turnips,  no  fheep  are  faid,  by  many  prac- 
tical and  experienced  hufbandmen,  to  pay  better,  if  fo  well. 
In  Hertfordfhire,  many  who  turnip-feed  adhere  to  that 
breed,  who  admit  the  South  Downs  to  be  a fuperior  fort  for 
grafs-feeding. 

Heath-Croppers  or  Windfor  Forejl  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is 
a fmall  ill-fhaped  breed  of  little  value,  found  abundantly  in  the 
parifhes  which  lie  within  the  precinfts  of  the  foreft  of 
Windfor  in  Berkfhire.  It  is  a breed  which  affords  a very 
fweet  kind  of  mutton.  A quarter  of  it  will  weigh  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  And  in  regard  to  the  wool, 
about  thirteen  fleeces  will  make  a tod.  It  is  of  equal  value 
with  that  of  the  South  Down  breed.  The  term  heath- 
croppers  is  very  commonly,  though  vulgarly,  applied  to  fheep 
of  this  breed. 

The  South  Down  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a very  valuable 
fort  of  fheep,  which  Culley  has  diftinguifhed  by  having  no 
horns,  grey  faces  and  legs,  fine  bones,  long  fmall  necks, 
and  by  being  rather  low  before,  high  on  the  fhoulder,  and 
light  in  the  fore-quarter,  fides  good,  loin  tolerably  broad, 
back-bone  rather  high,  thigh  full,  twill  good,  mutton  fine 
in  grain,  and  well-flavoured.  Wool  fhort,  very  clofe  and 
fine,  in  the  length  of  the  ftaple  from  two  to  three  inches. 
Weight  per  quarter  in  wethers  at  two  years  old  1 8 lbs.  It 
is  a breed  which  prevails  on  the  dry  chalky  downs  in  Suflex, 
as  well  as  the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  which  has  lately 


been  much  improved  both  in  carcafe  and  wool,  being  much 
enlarged  forward,  carrying  a good  fore -flank ; and  for  the 
fhort  lefs  fertile  hilly  paftures  is  an  excellent  fort,  as  feeding 
clofe.  The  fheep  are  hardy,  and  difpofed  to  fatten  quickly  j 
and  where  the  ewes  are  full  kept,  they  frequently  produce 
twin  lambs,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the 
whole,  which  are,  when  dropped,  well-woolled.  The  we>- 
thers  are  capable  of  being  difpofed  of  at  an  early  age,  being 
feldom  kept  longer  than  two  years  old,  and  often  fed  at 
eighteen  months  ; which  is  a very  valuable  property.  But 
according  to  the  Suftex  Agricultural  Survey,  the  ewes  are 
commonly  kept  till  between  four  and  five,  and  found  to 
anfwer  well  to  the  graziers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
the  farmers  in  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  counties,  in  the 
place  of  home-bred  fheep,  as  being  more  expeditious  feeders, 
and  equally  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  the  fold.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  it  is  in  faft  a breed  of  fheep  which,  from 
the  compaftnefs  of  their  form,  and  their  legs  being  fhorter, 
confiderably  outweigh  both  the  Dorfet  and  Norfolk  breeds, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  carcafe,  being  heavy  in  a 
fmall  compafs.  Their  hardinefs  is  eftimated  according  to 
the  darknefs  of  the  colour  in  the  face  and  legs ; but  as  there 
is  inconvenience  in  the  produce  on  this  account,  from  the 
fvool,  efpecially  about  the  head  and  neck,  becoming  fpotted 
with  black,  and  thereby  thrown  afide  by  the  ftapler,  as  only 
of  half  the  full  value,  a middle  degree  of  colour  may  be 
beft.  As  an  open  country  breed,  they  are  fufficiently  gentle 
and  traftable.  They  are  capable  of  travelling  well,  and  of 
refilling  the  effefts  of  expofure  to  cold.  The  wool  is 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  finenefs  to  that  of  the  Here- 
fordfhire  kind  ; as  the  praftice  of  forting,  which  is  common 
in  that  diftrift,  is  not  in  ufe  on  the  Downs.  The  excellent 
properties  of  this  breed  have  been  brought  fully  to  the 
notice  of  the  farmer,  by  the  great  patrons  of  improvement 
in  Bedfordfhire  and  Norfolk,  and  its  fuperior  merits  on  trial 
have  been  fuch  as  to  have  induced  the  fheep-farmers  in  va- 
rious diftrifts  to  introduce  them  in  preference  to  other 
breeds.  It  is  ftated,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that 
they  have  been  found  to  confume  lefs  food,  in  proportion  to 
weight,  than  the  Norfolks,  yet  keeping  in  better  order. 
Young  fheep  produce  the  beft  lambs;  the  crones  are  of 
courfe  conftantly  fold  at  four  or  five  years  old  ; and  if  it 
were  done  earlier,  it  is  fuppofed,  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able. The  author  of  the  “ General  Treatife  on  Cattle”  fug- 
gefts,  that  the  moft  noted  variety  is  that  of  Mr.  Ellman,  of 
Glynd,  in  Suflex,  who,  he  believes,  firft  enlarged  the  Down 
breed,  by  the  aid  of  polled  or  nott  Berkfhire  tups.  From 
this  enlarged  crofs,  he  underftands,  originated  the  flocks 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke  ; the  South  Downs 
of  Mr.  Coke  being  generally  acknowledged  the  largeft  and 
fineft  in  England,  a very  pregnant  proof  of  which  was  given 
at  lord  Somerville’s  cattle  fhow,  in  a two-fhear  Holkham 
South  Down  wether,  which  weighed  more  than  40  lbs.  per 
quarter.  Although  quick  and  early  feeders,  they  tallow 
within  remarkably.  And  in  anfwer  to  the  complaints  of 
thofe  who  knew  the  old  Down  fheep,  that  their  wool  is  be- 
come fo  much  coarfer  than  formerly,  from  the  modern  habit 
of  feeding  the  fheep  with  rape,  cabbage,  and  oil-cake  ; they 
feem  totally  to  forget  the  middle  and  long-woolled  crofs,  by 
which  the  carcafe  of  the  South  Downs  of  the  prefent  day 
has  been  enlarged,  and  their  weight  of  wool  increafed,  and 
rendered  more  coarfe.  The  mutton  is  Hill  excellent,  al- 
though probably  not  fo  high-flavoured  as  the  old  Down 
mutton.  It  is  alfo  further  fuggefted,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  any  part  of  the  ifland  for  which  this  breed 
would  be  unfit,  but  extremely  eafy  to  name  a vaft  number 
of  diftrifts  where  it  would  be  a moft  advantageous  fubfti- 
tute  for  the  native  flocks.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the 
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gouth  Downs  want  is  the  noble  covering  of  a Spanifh  fleece, 
and  how  little  their  carcafe  would  fuffer  by  the  crofs,  has, 
it  is  faid,  been  demonftrated  by  lord  Somerville,  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  a very  fine  ewe,  large  enough  for  any  purpofe, 
half  Spanifh  and  half  South  Down.  But  in  order  to  form 
a comparifon  between  the  Norfolks  and  South  Downs,  IMr. 
Overman  of  Norfolk,  on  March  27th,  1799,  took  from 
turnips  twenty-four  two-years  old  Norfolk  wethers,  and  ten 
South  Down  of  the  fame  age,  having  always  lived  together 
from  the  time  they  were  lambed,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
they  weighed  as  follows  : 

24  Norfolks  from  the  field, 

Average 

Ditto  after  "failing  28  hours, 

Average 


Difference 


to  South  Downs  from  the  field, 
Average 

Ditto  after  falling  28  hours, 
Average 


H. 

264 

lb. 

l\ 

H. 

lb. 

OZ. 

- 

1 1 

1 

>5 

237 

*3 

10 

10 

7 

- 

0 

5 

8 

H. 

109 

lb. 

4 

ft. 

lb. 

OZ. 

- 

xo 

J3 

0 

106 

2 

10 

8 

9 

Difference  - 047 

One  of  each  lot  flaughtered.  

Norfolk. 


ft. 

lb. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Mutton 

- 

- 

6 

10  at  6d. 

2 

7 O 

Tallow 

- 

- 

1 

2r;  at  <;d. 

0 

6 io| 

Head  and  pluck 

- 

0 

ioJ 

0 

0 9 

Skin 

- 

- 

0 

9t 

0 

1 0 

Wool 

- 

- 

0 

3t  at  lld- 

0 

5 4 

3 

0 iii 

Blood 

- 

- 

0 

6* 

Entrails 

• 

. 

0 

1 1 

Lofs 

- 

- 

0 

of 

Live  weight 

- 

IO  12^ 

South  Down. 

ft.  lb. 

£ 

S . 

d. 

Mutton 

- 

6 8|  at  6d. 

2 

6 

3 

T allow 

- 

0 134  at  sd. 

O 

5 

Head  and  pluck 

- 

0 10 

O 

0 

9 

Skin 

- 

0 10 

O 

1 

0 

Wool 

- 

">5 

OO 

4-* 

O 

O 

1 1 

3 

3 

4 

IO! 

Blood 

- 

0 7 

Entrails 

- 

0 1 1 

Lofs 

- 

0 o| 

Live  weight 

- 

IO  12 

Norfolk 

- 

- 

3 

0 

Ilf 

Down  fuperior 

• by 

- 

O 

3 

1 1 

Befides,  thefe  Norfolk  fheep  lofing  11  lb.  10  oz.  more  of 
their  refpe&ive  weight  (taken  full  and  empty)  is  a ftrong 
circumftance  againfl  them.  The  Downs  are  run  much  thicker 
en  the  land  than  the  Norfolks.  And  Mr.  Hill  of  the  fame 
diflridl  eftimates  the  difference  of  flocking  between  Norfolks 
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and  South  Downs,  at  one-third  in  favour  of  the  latter,  in 
number,  in  better  condition,  and  of  greater  weight,  both  in 
wool  and  carcafe;  all  fairly  attributable  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  breed,  and  free  from  any  charge  of  leffening  cattle,  &c. 
When  his  flock  was  of  Norfolks,  fcarcely  one  in  a fcore  had 
a whole  fleece ; but  now  they  are  South  Downs,  fcarcely 
one  in  a fcore  is  broken.  And  Mr.  Blythe  of  Burnham 
had,  four  years  ago,  a flock  of  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
Norfolks : he  has  now  one  thoufand  South  Downs  on  the 
fame  land,  and  has  likewife  double  the  wool  from  his  land 
flocked  with  South  Downs,  to  what  he  clipped  when  under 
Norfolks.  Alfo  Mr.  Durfgate,  who  has  had  South  Downs 
fix  years,  is  clear  that,  free  from  all  change  in  hufban- 
dry,  or  other  circumftance  that  would  unfairly  affeft  the 
comparifon,  the  number  kept,  compared  with  the  Norfolk®* 
has  been  as  five  to  four.  The  carcafe  is  as  heavy  as  the 
Norfolks,  more  wool,  and  a better  price.  He  does  not 
fold ; but  the  South  Downs  would  bear  it  better  than  the 
Norfolks.  At  Palfgrave  he  folds  the  South  Downs,  beeaufe 
there  is  a fheep-walk ; a Norfolk  flock  changing  gradually 
to  South  Downs. 

Some  think  that  the  South  Down  are  much  fuperior  to 
the  Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  weft  country  iheep,  both 
in  point  of  form,  hardinefs,  finenefs  of  wool,  and  difpofi- 
tion  to  fatten.  Croffes  of  the  South  Down  with  other  forts 
are  likewife  much  approved  of  in  many  places ; as  that  of 
the  South  Down  ram  with  the  Norfolk  ewe,  the  lambs  of 
which  crofs  are  fometimes  greatly  admired.  Some  fuppofe 
it  equally  beneficial  when  done  with  feveral  other  breeds, 
according  to  the  circumflances  of  the  different  diftri&s. 
But  this  fort  of  crolling  is  very  fparingly  pradlifed  in  the 
native  diftrift  of  this  breed  of  fheep.  It  has  been  tried  with 
Spanifh  rams,  and  the  wool  has  been  confiderably  improved 
by  the  attempt ; but  two  great  defeats,  not  to  be  compenfated 
by  any  improvement  in  the  wool,  are  faid  to  be  produced, 
which  are  tendernefs  of  conflitution,  and  badnefs  of  fhape. 
In  other  places  this  has  not,  however,  been  noticed  to  take 
place.  In  Oxfordfhire,  and  feveral  other  counties,  the 
South  Down  breed  is  fall  fupplanting  the  Berkfhire,  Nor- 
folk, and  many  other  kinds. 

And  it  is  Hated,  in  the  Staffordfhire  Agricultural  Survey, 
that  the  Cannock  Heath  are  a fort  of  fheep  that  has  much 
refemblance  to  this  breed,  and  is  believed  to  have  originated 
from  the  fame.  It  is  Hated  to  have  been  much  improved  in 
the  form,  thicknefs,  and  weight  of  the  carcafe,  as  well  as 
the  finenefs  of  the  wool,  by  crofling  with  rams  of  the  Here- 
fordfhire  breed.  They  are  polled  with  grey  faces  and  legs  ; 
low  before  ; wool  fine  and  thickly  fet,  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds  the  fleece ; the  mutton  good:  they  weigh  from  15  lbs. 
to  20  lbs.  the  quarter.  . In  fir  Edward  Littleton’s  improve- 
ment of  this  breed,  by  crofling  with  Herefordfhire  tups,  the 
carcafe  and  wool  were  both  bettered,  the  latter  being  ren- 
dered worth  nearly  2s.  the  pound. 

The  Norfolk  Breed  or  Variety. — In  this  fort  of  fheep,  the 
face  is  black  ; the  horns  large  and  fpiral ; the  carcafe  long, 
fmall,  weak,  and  thin;  narrow  chine;  large  bones;  very 
long  black  or  grey  legs  : mutton  fine-grained  and  high- 
flavoured,  but  does  not  keep  well  in  hot  feafons.  The 
weight  per  quarter  from  16  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  The  wool  in  the 
belt  part  fhort  and  fine,  but  part  coarfe.  This  breed  is 
chiefly  prevalent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  folding  is 
much  the  pra&ice,  aS  they  have  the  property  of  travelling 
well.  They  are  found  in  difpofition  to  be  given  to  be  reff- 
lefs,  which  renders  them  unfit  Hock,  except  in  good  in- 
clofures.  And  it  is  Hated,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of,  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  this  fort  of  fheep,  from  pof- 
fefiing  few  valuable  properties,  in  addition  to  that  of  Hand- 
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mg  the  fold  well,  and  as  requiring  much  expence  in  winter 
keep,  an  acre  of  turnips  being  the  ufual  allowance  for  half 
a dozen  befides  hay,  has  lately  given  way  to  the  South 
Downs,  which  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  hardier,  lefs  nice 
m their  food,  fooner  ready  for  the  fold,  and  more  quiet. 
This  laft  fort  has  lately  gained  much  ground.  The  wool 
might  be  improved  by  a Spanifh  crofs,  but  little  other  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  refpeft 
to  the  quick  tainting  of  this  mutton,  by  Mr.  Vyfe,  butcher 
of  Eaton  college,  that  the  Norfolk  mutton  certainly  will 
taint  fooner  than  any  other,  in  very  hot  weather  ; neither  is 
there  any  fort  (that  he  knows)  of  a worfe  flavour  at  that 
time,  though  inferior  to  none  in  cool  weather.  Many  very 
fine  and  fat  Norfolks  do  not  pleafe  on  the  table.  The  fat 
runs  away  in  roafting,  if  they  are  laid  to  a hot  fire ; and 
they  rarely  are  fo  fweet  as  the  South  Downs.  The  latter 
are  in  hot  weather  worth  a halfpenny  a pound  more  than  the 
Norfolks.  When  both  are  completely  fatted,  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  (fuppofing  the  feafon  cool,)*  which  upon  an  average  is 
fatteff : the  flavour  too,  in  fuch  a feafon,  he  thinks,  is  equal, 
and  as  to  coarfe  meat,  there  is  none  in  either  fort.  But  if 
they  are  killed  in  cool  weather,  before  they  are  very  fat,  the 
preference  mufl  be  given  to  the  Norfolks,  becaufe  the  meat 
will  in  that  cafe  eat  better,  and  there  is  a probability  of 
much  more  fat  within.  With  refpeft  to  profit  to  the  feeder, 
if  they  are  fed  entirely  with  grafs  and  upon  good  land,  his 
opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  South  Downs ; or  if 
they  eat  turnips  in  the  winter,  and  after  that  are  kept  two 
or  three  months  upon  grafs  in  the  fpring,  it  is  the  fame ; 
but  if  they  are  half  fat  againfl  winter,  and  are  to  be  com- 
pleted at  turnips,  he  believes  no  fheep  are  more  profitable 
than  Norfolks,  perhaps  none  fo  much  fo.  But  both  forts 
fhould  be  kept  where  there  is  both  turnip  and  grafs  land. 
There  are  varieties  of  this  breed  in  Cambridge  and  Suffolk, 
with  coarfe  wool,  and  weighing  about  i81bs.  or  20  lbs.  the 
quarter. 

Croffes  of  the  Norfolk,  with  the  South  Down  and  many 
breeds  of  other  kinds,  are  met  with  and  highly  valued  in  dif- 
ferent fituations. 

A great  diverfity  of  opinion  prevails,  in  regard  to  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Norfolk  and  the  South  Down,  which  ha,s 
led  an  experienced  fheep  farmer,  at  Finchfield  in  Effex,  to 
make  the  very  accurate  trial  which  is  detailed  below.  In 
September  1791,  he  purchafed  in  Suffolk  a lot  of  ewe 
lambs,  at  61.  ior.  the  fcore  : and  in  Sufl’ex,  in  the  OCtober 
following,  a lot  of  South  Down  ewe  lambs,  at  1 3/.  the  fcore. 
Thefe  lots  of  Iheep  were  depaltured  together,  and  received 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  treatment  until  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  in  1793;  when  a fingle  Iheep,  which  was  ad- 
judged to  be  the  level  of  each  lot,  was  taken  out,  and  after 
both  of  them  had  faffed  twenty-fix  hours,  they  were  weighed 
alive,  the  South  Down  weighing  96  lbs.  and  the  Norfolk 
95  lbs : they  were  then  killed,  and  the  refults  of  the  trial 
were  as  follow. 


South  Down.  Norfolk. 
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Legs  cut  off  at  the  knee-joints, 
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Gut  fat 

Entrails  and  contents  - 
Lofs  by  killing,  probably  urine 
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In  favour  of  South  Down. 
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2^  lbs  of  fat,  ^d.  per  pound  o 3 a 
1?  lb.  of  Ikin  and  wool  - 0 5 

1 3 

In  favour  of  Norfolk. 

s.  d. 

1 lb.  of  mutton  - 0 5 

1 ftone  colt  - - 6 6 


6 11 

Total  difference  in  favour  of  Norfolk  Iheep  $s.  8 d. 

It  is  noticed,  that  neither  of  thefe  ewes  had  any  lambs, 
but  at  the  time  of  trial,  the  Norfolk  was  more  than  half- 
gone  with  lamb,  and  the  South  Down  had  but  jult  taken 
the  ram. 

In  fhort,  the  leading  and  charadteriftic  qualities  of  the 
high  and  full-bred  Norfolk  and  South  Down  Iheep,  feem 
upon  comparifon  to  be  chiefly  thefe,  the  wool  of  both  is 
found  to  be  of  the  firft  clothing  quality,  but  the  larger 
quantity  is  produced  by  the  South  Down  : the  mutton  of 
both  is  equally  delicious.  But  the  quiet  gentle  South  Down 
in  the  paffure,  muff  be  oppofed  to  the  wild  impatient 
ramblings  ot  the  Norfolk,  whofe  conftant  exercile  not  only 
excites  continual  appetite,  but  at  the  fame  time  pccafions 
confiderable  walte  in  the  pafture,  by  treading  down  and  un- 
necefl'arily  fpoiling  a great  deal  of  food  they  do  not  eat. 
For  this  extraordinary  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Norfolk 
fheep  in  thus,  as  it  were,  wantonly  deftroying  a large  por- 
tion of  food  which  is  prepared  for  its  fubfiftence,  there  does 
not  appear,  from  the  trial  already  noticed,  to  be  the  fmalleft 
occafion  at  leall,  to  put  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
South  Down  in  that  particular  ; for  it  is  evidently  demon- 
ftrated  by  that  trial,  that  in  an  equally  fized  fheep,  the 
heavieft,  and  moft  capacious  ftomach,  and  confequently  re- 
quiring the  greateff  quantity  of  food,  is  found  to  appertain 
to  the  Norfolk  flieep.  The  hardinefs  of  the  South  Down, 
enduring  wet  and  cold  lodging,  and  a greater  degree  of  ab- 
ftinence  and  fatigue  than  the  Norfolk  in  the  fold,  is  a lu- 
periority  of  much  moment ; and  only  to  be  equalled  by 
another,  which  they  poflefs  in  a very  fuperior  degree,  which 
is  that  of  doing  well  upon  coarfe  four  paftures.  Thefe  are 
fairly  to  be  contrafted  with  the  delicate  conftitution,  and 
the  tender  aromatic  herbage,  required  by  the  Norfolk  ; to 
all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  South  Down  is  an 
equally  good  turnip  flieep  ; and  for  every  poffible  purpofe, 
whether  for  its  flefh,  for  its  wool,  for  breeding,  for  folding, 
or  for  the  butcher,  they  demand  a lefs  fupply  of  food,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  which,  in  every  fituation,  would 
appear  indifpenfible  to  the  well  doing  of  the  Norfolk.  On 
the  fcore  of  the  firff  coll  of  thefe  fheep,  an  objection  may, 
it  is  faid,  be  very  juftly  Hated  as  to  their  general  ufe  ; but 
when  the  South  Down  are  more  generally  bred  and  increafed 
through  the  country,  in  that  proportion  will  the  prefent  ob- 
jection be  done  away  ; and  though  they  may  continue  in 
equal  eilimation,  they  will  neverthelefs,  by  their  being  more 
generally  diffufed  and  increafed  every  where,  be  brought  to 
a more  equal  level,  in  point  of  price,  with  the  Norfolk, 
Welfh,  and  all  thofe  breeds  fo  juftly  held  in  requifition  for 
the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  and  the  fuperior  excellence  in  the 
flavour  of  their  mutton. 

The  value  of  the  croffes  which  have  been  made  between 
the  Norfolk  and  Welfh  fheep,  by  the  South  Down  rams, 
are  far  from  being  decided,  fome  fheep-farmers  thinking 
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them  highly  beneficial,  while  others  ftrongly  reprobate 
them. 

Delamere  Forejl  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a breed  or  fort 
of  fheep,  which  is  found  about  the  forefl  of  that  name,  in 
the  county  of  Chefier.  In  point  of  fnape,  the  animals  are 
faid  not  to  be  unlike  thofe  of  a diminutive  Norfolk  fort, 
having  the  faces  and  legs  black,  grey,  brown,  and  white, 
generally  with  fmall  horns.  The  breed  is  fmall,  the  wethers 
not  weighing  more  than  from  8 lbs.  to  1 2 lbs.  the  quarter, 
at  four  years  olci.  The  mutton  is  in  common  much 
efteemed,  and  the  wool  is  valuable,  felling  about  the  year 
1808  at  2/.  12 s..6d.  the  Hone  of  20 lbs;  the  fleeces  are. 
however,  fmall,  often  not  weighing  more  than  2 lbs.  The 
wool  is  commonly  purchafed  by  the  manufacturers  of  cloth 
in  Yorkihire. 

The  Herdwich  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a breed  which 
is  characterized  by  Mr.  Culley  by  having  no  horns,  and 
the  face  and  legs  being  fpeckled ; the  larger  the  portion  of 
white,  with  fewer  black  fpots,  the  purer  the  breed ; legs 
fine,  fmall,  clean  ; the  lambs  well  covered,  when  dropped ; 
the  weight  per  quarter,  in  the  ewes,  from  6 lbs.  to  8 lbs.  ; 
in  the  wethers  of  four  years  and  a half  old,  from  9 lbs.  to 
12  lbs. ; the  wool  Ihort,  thick,  and  matted  in  the  fleece. 
It  is  a breed  peculiar  to  the  elevated  mountainous  traCf  of 
country  at  the  head  of  the  river  Elk,  and  Duddon  in  Cum- 
berland, where  they  are  let  in  herds,  at  an  annual  fum : 
whence  the  name.  At  prefent  they  are  faid  to  poffefs  the 
property  of  being  extremely  hardy  in  conflitution,  and  ca- 
pable of  fupporting  themfelves  on  the  rocky  bare  moun- 
tains, with  the  trifling  fupport  of  a little  hay  in  the  winter 
feafon  ; fcratchmg  down  to  the  heath,  during  the  fnows, 
for  their  fubfifience  ; and  by  their  conflantly  moving  about, 
not  being  liable  to  be  drifted  over  by  fnow.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  the  ewes  produce  their  lambs  late,  and 
are  generally  kept  as  long  as  they  produce  lambs.  But 
the  wether  Hock  is  ufually  difpofed  of  from  the  mountains, 
without  being  put  in  the  pafiures,  at  from  four  to  five  years 
old.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  fleece  in  this  breed  is  finer 
than  that  of  the  Heath  fort,  but  coarfer  than  any  of  the  Ihort- 
woolled  breeds.  It  is  a breed  that  Hands  in  need  of  a crofs 
with  fome  of  the  finer-woolled  breeds,  and  the  Spanifh  has 
been  fuggefied  as  proper  for  the  purpofe.  The  property  of 
the  flocks,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains,  is  in  lord  MuncaHer, 
the  lord  of  the  foil ; and  the  farmer  of  the  principal  flock  is 
now  Mr.  Tyfon,  whofe  family,  it  is  faid,  have  inhabited 
this  wild  and  fequeflered  fpot, through  four  centuries.  Mr. 
Tyfon  is  a tup  breeder,  and  fells  a number  of  Herdwick 
tups  yearly,  fome  at  feveral  guineas  each,  to  the  adjoining 
difiriCIs,  where  their  known  hardy  qualities  are  defirable. 

The  Cheviot  Breed  or  Variety. — This  breed  of  fheep  is 
known  by  the  want  of  horns  ; by  the  face  and  legs  being 
moflly  white,  and  the  eyes  lively  and  prominent  ; the  belly 
long  ; little  depth  in  the  breafl  ; narrow  there  and  on  the 
chine ; clean,  fine,  fmall-boned  legs,  and  thin  pelts ; the 
weight  per  quarter,  when  fat,  from  12  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  ; the 
wool  partly  fine,  and  partly  coarfe.  Mr.  Culley  considers 
this  as  a valuable  breed  of  mountain  fheep,  where  the 
■herbage  is  chiefly  of  the  natural  grafs  kind,  which  is  the  cafe 
in  the  fituations  where  thefe  are  found  the  mofi  prevalent, 
and  from  which  they  have  obtained  their  name.  It  is  a 
breed  which  has  undergone  much  improvement  within  thefe 
few  years,  in  refpeft  to  its  form  and  other  qualities,  and 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  mofi  northern  diflrifts  ; 
and  from  its  hardinefs,  its  affording  a portion  of  fine  wool, 
and  being  quick  in  fattening,  it  is  likely  to  anfwer  well  in 
fueh  fituations.  The  Spanifh  and  South  Dow^  have  been 
sdvifed  as  proper  croffes  for  this  fort  of  fheep. 


And  it  is  obferved  by  the  writer  of  the  Argylefhire  Re- 
port, that  the  Cheviot  fheep  are  in  every  refpeft  fuperior  to 
the  black-faced  kind,  and  found  to  be  equally  fit  for  a 
mountainous  fituation.  They  are  hardy,  fine-woolled,  and 
well-fhaped.  They  are  long-bodied  and  long-limbed,  which 
fits  them  for  climbing  Heep  mountains,  and  for  travelling, 
either  for  feeking  their  food,  or  going  to  a difiant  market. 
Their  fleece,  too,  is  finer,  clofer,  and  warmer.  They  have 
every  property  that  fhould  be  fought  in  a mountain  fheep, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  found  to  thrive  in  every 
part  of  the  Highlands  in  which  they  have  been  tried,  and 
are  faid  to  be  iefs  fubjeft  to  difeafes  than  the  black-faced 
kind.  Some  of  them  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
county  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Auch,  in  the  highefi  parts  of  Glenurchay,  and  found  to 
anfwer  exceedingly  well.  And  lord  Breadalbane,  a few  years 
ago,  made  a prefent  of  fome  Cheviot  wedders  to  feveral  of 
his  tenants  in  Glenurchay,  in  order  to  try  how  they  would 
fare  on  the  fame  pafiure  with  the  black-faced  kind ; and 
the  writer  was  informed  by  fome  of  the  fiore-mafiers,  that 
they  perceived  no  difference  in  their  thriving.  Indeed  no 
part  of  this  county  is  more  inclement  than  that  from  which 
they  came,  where  the  hills  are  fometimes  covered  with  fnow 
for  three  or  four  months  in  a year,  and  where  many  of  the 
lower  walks  confifi  of  peat-bogs  and  deep  moraffes  ; fo  that 
with  us  their  fituation  would  be  mended,  a circumfiance 
which  will  always  enfure  fuccefs. 

It  is  likewife  Hated  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Sta- 
tifiical  Account  of  Scotland,  that  the  following  experiment, 
made  in  the  parifh  of  Barr,  in  Ayrfhire,  fhews  the  com- 
parative hardinefs  and  value  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  In 
June,  1792,  a ram  and  two  fcore  of  ewe  hogs,  of  the 
Cheviot  breed,  were  put  upon  one  of  the  highefi  and  coldefl 
farms  in  the  parifh.  The  harvefi  was  wet,  the  winter  and 
fpring  fiormy,  and  the  lofs  of  the  native  fheep,  through  po- 
verty and  difeafe,  was  confiderable ; yet  all  thefe,  though 
flrangers,  and  in  fuch  a fituation,  did  well.  The  wool  of 
the  native  fheep,  taking  ten  fleeces  to  the  Hone  (24  lbs,), 
fold  at  7 s.  6d. ; the  wool  of  the  Cheviot  kind,  taking  only 
feve.i  and  a half  to  the  Hone,  fold  at  iyr.  The  profit  here 
was  great ; but  how  much  more,  if  the  wool  had  fetched 
its  real  value  of  20f.  the  Hone ! And  in  “ The  Qbferva- 
tions  on  different  Breeds  of  Sheep,”  it  is  Hated  that  in 
1792,  the  Cheviot  wool  fold  from  i8f.  to  20s.  the  fmeared, 
and  from  20 s.  to  22 s.  the  white ; from  fix  to  eight  fleeces 
of  the  firfl,  and  from  eight  to  nine  of  the  lafl,  going  to  the 
Hone.  Some  went  as  high  as  23.1. ; and  it  is  thought  it  will 
foon  be  improved  fo  as  to  fetch  30^.,  if  not  40^.  Draft 
ewes  fold  from  12 s.  to  1 6s.,  and  three-years  old  wedders 
from  i8.f.  to  22 s.  In  Etterick,  Ewefdale,  and  Liddef- 
dale,  they  are  now  converting  their  flocks  as  quickly  as 
poffible  into  the  Cheviot  breed.  The  Roxburgh  Agricul- 
tural Report  alfo  fays,  that  Liddefdale  is  the  warfi  diflrift, 
yet  the  Cheviot  breed  thrive  in  it.  The  writer  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  Reports  remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  for  thofe  who 
have  already  got  another  kind  to  change  the  breed ; but 
new  beginners  ought  undoubtedly  to  Hock  with  the  Cheviot 
kind.  It  is  faid  that  the  Yorldhire  graziers  have  a preju- 
dice againil  this  kind ; probably  becaufe  they  would  tbers 
have  more  rivals  in  the  trade,  which  is  now  in  few  hands  5 as 
the  carcafe,  and  not  the  wool,  is  the  principal  objeft  of  at- 
tention. Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  the  introduftion 
of  the  Cheviot,  which  would  treble  the  price  of  wool,  would 
more  than  balance  it.  And  he  adds,  from  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Statiflical  Account  of  Scotland,  that  even  they  wh© 
have  another  Hock,  and  cannot  conveniently  change  it, 
might  at  leaft  crofs  it  with  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  might 
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be  done  with  little  trouble,  and  to  great  advantage.  In 
the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  an  intelligent  farmer,  in 
the  parifh  of  Moffat,  put  Cheviot  rams  to  his  black-faced 
ewes.  In  1790  he  fold  the  wool  of  the  fheep  produced  by 
that  crofs  at  io.r.  the  fix  fleeces ; and  the  wool  of  his  other 
flock  of  the  black-faced  kind,  which  went  exaCtly  on  the 
fame  pafture,  only  at  6s.  3 d.  the  feven  fleeces.  The  fheep 
thus  produced  were  as  healthy  as  his  other  fheep,  the  car- 
cafe  not  materially  altered,  and  the  weight  of  the  wool  in- 
creafed  a feventh  part,  and  its  price  more  than  a third. 
The  farm  on  which  they  were  is  as  high  ground  as  almoft 
any  in  Scotland. 

And  the  fheep  which  are  at  prefent  known  by  the  title 
of  Long  Hill  fheep,  by  the  northern  farmers,  are  a hornlefs, 
white-faced,  loofe-fhaped  breed,  having  a coat  of  ordinary 
fhort  or  fine  wool,  perhaps  raifed  by  crofiing,  through  time, 
the  old  country  breed  with  thofe  of  the  Cheviot  kind. 
They  are  faid  to  be  more  tender  than  the  fhort  or  black- 
faced breed,  but  to  anfwer  well  with  good  care  and  keep. 
However,  from  the  praftice  of  milking  ewes  of  this  breed, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  cheefe,  being  found  to  be  pre- 
judicial, it  has  lately  been  much  left  off  by  the  befl  fheep- 
farmers  in  thefe  diftriCts. 

The  Dun-faced  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a fort  which 
Culley  fays  has  no  horns ; the  face  in  common  of  a dun 
tawny  colour ; the  fize  fmall ; the  tail  fhort ; the  mutton 
fine  in  texture ; the  weight  often  only  6 lbs.  or  7 lbs.  the 
quarter  ; the  wool  varioufly  ftreaked  and  blended  with  dif- 
ferent colours,  fome  of  which  is  very  fine.  He  fuppofes  it 
to  partake  of  the  Spanifh  breed,  but  it  is  not  fo  hardy  as 
the  Cheviot  breed.  The  mutton  of  this  breed  is  excellent 
in  flavour.  They  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  a 
Spanifh  origin  ; but  they  have  been  naturalized,  for  a great 
length  of  time,  on  the  Grampian  and  other  hilly  diftri&s  in 
Scotland. 

The  Shetland  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a fmall  breed, 
and  moftly  without  horns ; but  what  more  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  other  breeds,  is  the  uncommon  fmallnefs 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  tail ; the  weight  per  quarter  from  7 lbs. 
to  10  lbs.  ; the  wool  very  fine,  and  of  various  colours. 
The  breed  is  very  hardy,  but  much  too  wild  in  its  difpofi- 
tion  to  be  confined  in  inclofed  paflures,  and  of  courfe  lefs 
proper  for  the  purpofes  of  the  grazier.  There  is  a fort  of 
this  breed  of  fheep,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Johnfon, 
carries  coarfe  wool  above,  and  fine  foft  wool  underneath ; 
and  the  fheep  have  three  different  fuccefiions  of  wool  an- 
nually, two  of  which  referable  long  hairs  rather  than  wool, 
and  are  by  the  common  people  termed  fors  and  fcudda.  As 
foon  as  the  wool  begins  to  loofen  at  the  roots,  which  is 
moftly  about  February,  the  hairs  or  fcudda  fpring  up  ; and 
when  the  wool  is  cautioufly  pulled  off,  the  tough  hairs  con- 
tinue faft,  until  the  new  wool  grows  up  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  then  they  gradually  wear  off ; and  when 
the  new  fleece  has  acquired  tiivo  months’  growth,  or  there- 
abouts, the  rough  hairs,  termed  fors , fpring  up  and  keep 
root,  until  the  proper  feafon  for  pulling  it  arrives,  when  it 
is  plucked  off  along  with  the  wool,  and  is  feparated  from  it, 
at  the  time  of  drefling  the  fleece,  by  an  operation  called 
forfing . The  fcudda  remains  upon  the  flcin,  as  if  it  were  a 
thick  coat,  a protection  againft  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafon.  But  the  native  or  kindly  breed,  that  bear  the  foft 
cottony  fleeces,  according  to  Mr.  Culley,  are  rather  deli- 
cate ; though  the  fad  of  their  eating  the  fea-weed  greedily, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  often  during 
long  and  fevere  fnows,  when  they  have  little  elfe  to  live  on, 
feems  to  prove  the  contrary.  Nature,  he  fays,  feems  to 
have  imparted  to  them  a perfeCt  knowledge  of  the  times  at 


which  this  food  may  be  procured ; for  immediately  upon 
the  tide  beginning  to  fall,  they  in  one  body  run  direCtly 
down  to  the  fea-fhores,  although  feeding  on  hills  feveral 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  where  they  remain  until  the  tide 
returns,  and  obliges  them  to  feek  their  ufual  haunts.  They 
are  very  hardy,  and  the  wildeft  of  all  the  breeds  of  thpfe 
animals. 

But  in  refpeCt  to  the  wool  of  thefe  heaver  fheep,  as  they 
are  fometimes  termed,  it  is  fhort  and  open,  and  deftitute  of 
a covering  of  long  hairs.  Thefe  fine  foft  fleeces  are  liable 
to  be  rubbed  off  during  winter,  or  early  fprmg,  which,  it 
is  fuppofed,  might  be  prevented,  by  clipping  the  fheep  in 
the  ufual  way,  inftead  of  the  abfurd  mode  of  pulling  them 
off,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  fheep,  and  decreafe  the 
length  of  the  ftaple  of  the  wool.  In  regard  to  colour  this 
wool  is  various,  as  fiver  grey,  which  is  the  fineft  and  fofteft  ; 
the  pure  white,  which  is  moftly  of  the  greateft  value  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  fineft  combing  wool ; the  black,  and  the 
mourat  or  brown,  which  are  very  little  inferior : the  whole 
of  the  fofteft  texture,  fit  for  the  fineft  manufactures,  and 
in  fome  inftances  rivalling  even  Spanifh  wool,  than  which  it 
is  fomewhat  longer  in  the  ftaple,  and  not  fo  elaftic.  And 
it  is  ftated  to  have  been  manufactured  into  ftockings  of  ex- 
traordinary finenefs  ; and  that  the  fleece  attached  to  the 
flcin  affords  a fur  of  great  value.  This  breed  was  formerly 
a native  of  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeen fhire,  and  in  the 
diftriCts  to  the  northward  of  it ; but  it  has  been  fince  much 
eroded,  and  it  is  now  moftly  confined  to  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ifles,  the  pureft  breed  being  to  be  found  in  the 
latter.  The  number  of  the  beaver  fheep  in  thefe  ifles 
amounted  to  ninety  thoufand,  fome  years  fince  ; and  five  or 
fix  of  them  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  fed  with  the  food 
required  for  one  Englifh  fheep.  In  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  Mr.  Beaumont  is  faid  to  have  made  a trial  of 
thefe  fheep  ; the  refult  of  which  was,  that  they  did  not  fat, 
but  grow,  which  fhews  that  their  fize  would  improve  with 
that  of  the  foil : their  wool  alfo  improved  in  length.  But 
the  original  old  breed  of  the  Highlands  are  faid  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  goat  and  deer ; their  coat  confifting  of 
a fort  of  fur  or  down,  covered  by  long,  ftraight,  rigid 
hairs,  like  thofe  of  the  beaver,  rather  than  wool ; tail  fhort, 
flender,  tapering,  not,  larger  than  that  of  the  deer  or  goat, 
and  thinly  covered  with  ftrong,  filvery  hairs ; the  face  co- 
vered with  fleek  hairs,  like  the  face  of  the  deer,  with  his 
prominent  eyes.  They  are  tame,  delicate  of  frame,  and 
requiring  to  be  houfed  in  winter  : their  flefh  of  high  veiiifon 
flavour.  The  breed  is  found  in  its  original  purity,  in  the 
central  Highlands,  on  the  fouthern  banks  of  Strath  Tay, 
and  between  thofe  and  Strath  Brand ; and  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs,  in  the  northern  Highlands,  as  well  as  in  the 
Shetland  iflands. 

The  Merino  or  Spanifi  Breed  or  Variety. — In  this  breed 
of  fheep  the  males  have  horns,  but  the  females  are  without 
them.  They  have,  according  to  lord  Somerville,  white 
faces  and  legs ; the  body  not  very  perfeCt  in  fhape ; rather 
long  in  the  legs  ; fine  in  the  bone  ; a degree  of  throatinefs, 
or  production  of  loofe  pendulous  fkin  under  the  neck  ; and 
the  pelt  fine  and  clear ; weight,  when  tolerably  fat,  per 
quarter,  in  the  rams  about  17  lbs.,  in  the  ewes  1 1 lbs.  5 
the  wool  very  fine.  It  is  a breed  that  is  afferted  by  fome 
to  be  tolerably  hardy,  and  to  poflefs  a difpofition  to  fatten 
readily  ; but  others  maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

His  majefty  took  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
breed  into  this  country,  and  his  firft  flock  was  imported  in 
1792  ; but  other  nations  feem  to  have  got  the  ftart  in  this 
refpeft,  as  Sweden  had  them  even  in  1723,  where  they  have 
fince  greatly  'increafed  ; and  in  France,  Germany,  and  fome 
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other  ftates,  they  were  probably  known  long  before.  They 
have  lately  fpread  much  in  this  country,  and  been  greatly 
improved  in  different  refpefts,  by  judicious  croffing  with 
other  forts.  The  horns  in  the  true  Merino  rams  are  now  of 
a middle  fize ; the  faces  and  legs  darkifh-white,  the  latter 
rather  inclined  to  be  too  long.  The  wool  is  uncommonly 
fine,  and  weighs  about  3A  lbs.  to  the  fleece,  not  being 
liable  to  deteriorate  in  this  climate.  The  fleeces  have  a 
dark  brown  tinge  in  their  furfaces,  formed  by  duff  flicking 
on  the  greafy  yolky  property  of  its  pile ; the  contrail  be- 
tween which  and  the  rich  white  coloured  wethers,  and  the 
rofy  hue  of  the  fkin,  is  very  ftriking  on  the  firlt  view. 

Some  crofs  the  Merino  rams  with  Devonfhire  ewes,  but 
the  Ryelands  are  more  commonly  preferred.  They  confider 
five  crofles  as  neceflary  for  reaching  perfection  ; and  on  that 
ground  properly  conclude,  that  the  wool  of  the  firfl  crofs 
can  only  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  worth  about  7 d.  the 
pound  more  than  that  of  the  maternal  flock,  on  the  idea 
that  it  will,  in  five  crofles,  be  of  the  value  of  3 s.  above  that 
of  the  Ryeland  ewe  ; making  an  improvement  of  about  'jd. 
in  each  crofs.  And  that  if  the  wool,  when  this  fort  is 
mixed  with  the  moll  valued  native  breeds,  does  not  gain  its 
neceflary  degree  of  finenefs  in  lefs  than  five  crofles,  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  expeft  the  full  price  for  it  at  one  crofs.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  animal  is  improved  by  a mixture 
with  the  Ryelands,  and  that  the  wool  will  not  ultimately  be 
found  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spanilh  flock.  The  Spanifh 
crofs  with  the  South  Down  and  Ryeland,  in  feveral  de- 
grees, is  diffufing  itfelf  in  many  diftridls  with  great  benefit. 
With  the  latter,  in  Devonfhire,  the  wether  produce,  at 
two  years  old,  weigh  15  lbs.  the  quarter,  and  afford  a fleece 
of  5 lbs.  each,  worth  3^.  the  pound.  In  other  cafes,  the 
weight  of  mutton  is  greater  in  the  firfl  crofs  ; and  the  fhear 
of  wool  from  65  lbs.  to  7 lbs.  in  the  yoak  to  the  fleece,  at 
the  fame  age.  Crofles  with  fome  other  fine-woolled  breeds 
are  likewife  made  with  great  utility. 

But  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience of  this  breed,  they  are,  as  flated  in  a late  work 
on  Live-ilock,  entirely  enveloped  in  wool,  which  grows 
under  the  jaws,  down  the  forehead  to  the  eyes,  under  the 
belly,  and  down  the  legs  to  the  very  feet.  It  is  aftonifh- 
ing  to  fee  how  thickly  it  covers  the  fkin ; it  will  fcarcely 
give  way  to  the  prefiure  of  the  hand,  but  yields  as  it  were 
by  flarts,  like  the  clofe  fhort  hair  of  an  extremely  fine 
clothes-brufh.  In  walking  them,  the  water  penetrates  to 
the  fkin  with  great  difficulty.  The  fleece  is  heavier,  in 
proportion  to  the  carcafe,  than  that  of  any  other  known 
breed  in  Europe.  In  the  raw  (late  (unwafhed  on  the 
fheep’s  back  or  afterwards),  the  fleeces  of  the  two-years 
old  ewes  average  at  q-lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  weight 
of  the  living  ewe  being  about  6olbs.  the  proportion  of  wool 
to  that  of  carcafe  is  about  1 lb.  to  i2^1bs.  The  fleece  of 
a fat  wedder  of  the  fame  age  will  be  from  ylbs.  to  7lbs. 
In  eight  fhearling  rams,  weighed  alive,  after  having  been 
clipped,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  to  that  of  the  living  ani- 
mal, was  as  one  to  about  twelve  and  three  quarters.  The 
wool  from  the  head  and  behind  the  ears,  and  the  reft  of 
the  refufe,  generally  called  daglocks , had  been  previoufly 
taken  away.  It  is  added,  that  had  thefe  fheep  been  wafhed 
before  fhearing,  their  fleeces  would  have  loft  about  a ninth 
part.  And  that  the  length  of  the  ftaple  or  filaments  varies. 
In  a fhearling  ram,  fhorn  when  a lamb,  a fample  of  the 
wool  cut  clofe  to  the  fkin  above  the  fhoulder,  was  three 
inches  and  a half  in  length  ; and  that  of  the  breech,  or 
middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  three  inches  and  three 
quarters : of  an  ewe  of  the  fame  age,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  fhorter : the  average  according  very  exactly  with 


the  fpecimens  taken  from  newly  imported  Spanifh  fheep. 
An  inftance  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  ftaple,  of  four 
inches  and  three  quarters,  is  related,  which  from  the  fcoured 
fleece  produced  a fample  more  than  five  inches  long.  Ths 
proportion  of  fine  wool  in  the  fleeces  of  the  Spanilh  fheep 
is  much  greater  than  thofe  of  any  pure  Englilh  breed. 
Thus,  while  in  the  Ryeland,  which  is  probably  divided  into 
four  or  five  forts,  the  fineft  wool  from  the  neck  and  fhoulders 
does  not  make  above  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  fleece  : 
in  that  of  his  majefty’s  flock,  the  fine  wool  formed  near 
four-fifths  of  the  whole.  It  is  farther  obferved,  that  of 
Dr.  Parry’s  wool,  confifting  of  whole  fleeces  taken  from 
fheep  which  had  not  more  than  three  or  four  crofles  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  divided  into  three  forts  (R.  F.  T. ),  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanifh  method,  i^ilbs.  produced  of  R. 
or  Rafinos,  or  fuperfine,  icxjlbs.  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  And  the  uniformity  of  finenefs  in  the  improved 
wool  is  fuch,  that  in  fhewing  fpecimens  from  thefe  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  fame  animal,  (the  fhoulder  and  the  breech,) 
which  are  generally  confidered  as  producing  the  belt  and 
the  worft  wool ; the  doCtor  never  met  with  any  three  per- 
fons  who  could  agree  which  was  the  fineft,  and  many 
good  judges  adlually  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  This 
wool  contains  a great  deal  of  yolk,  or  oil,  which  is  apt  to 
entangle  the  dull  of  the  fields,  fo  as  often  to  form  a kind 
of  mat  of  nearly  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ; it  is  remarkably,  or 
rather  wholly  free  from  ftitchel  hairs  or  kemps.  Brownnefs 
in  the  wool  of  any  particular  fheep  is  an  indication  of 
fuperior  finenefs  (and  fuch  was  the  colour  of  the  ancient 
fine-woolled  fheep,  and  we  need  not  look  for  the  caufe  in 
any  peculiar  quality  of  foil  or  compofition  mixed  with  the 
wool)  ; it  will  neverthelefs  fcour  white.  But  according  to 
lord  Somerville,  this  dark-brown  tinge  on  the  furface  of 
the  beft  fleeces  amounts  almoft  to  a black,  which  is 
formed  by  dull  adhering  to  the  greafy  yolky  properties  of 
its  pile ; and  the  contraft  between  it  and  the  rich  white 
colour  within,  as  well  as  that  rofy  hue  of  the  fkin,  pecu- 
liarly denoting  high  proof,  furprife  at  firfl  fight.  The 
harder  the  fleece  is,  and  the  more  it  refills  any  outward 
preflure  of  the  hand,  the  more  clofe  and  fine  will  be  the 
wool.  Here  and  there  a fine  pile  may  be  formed  with  an 
open  fleece,  though  but  rarely.  And  in  Mr.  Toilet’s  Spanifh 
flock,  purchafed  from  lord  Somerville,  the  average  weight 
of  each  Spanifh  fleece  in  the  greafe  was  5lbs.  13  oz.,  and 
the  lighteft  ewe  fleece  ^lbs.  qoz.,  and  the  heavieft  ram 
fleece  nibs.  120Z.  of  very,  good  quality.  This  ram  was 
not  quite  thirteen  months  old  at  fhear-day,  and  was  ad- 
judged to  weigh  2olbs.  per  quarter.  Mr.  Toilet  declined 
the  price  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  him,  likewife  that  of 
one  hundred  for  the  ufe  of  him  during  the  tupping  feafon  : 
he  does  not  wafh  his  Merino  fheep  before  fhearing,  fince, 
from  the  clofenefs  of  the  fleece,  it  is  not  much  liable  to 
the  intrufion  of  dirt : as  it  does  not  lofe  quite  half  its 
weight  in  fcouring  by  the  manufacturer,  an  eftimate  may 
be  made  after  that  rate  of  the  value  of  the  fleece  in  the 
yolk.  The  fleece  of  the  young  ram  produced  upwards  of 
35X.  and  the  average  produce  of  the  whole  unwafhed  Me- 
rino wool  18 s.  9 d.  each  fleece.  The  price  of  the  fuper- 
fine more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  6s.  $d.  and  6s.  per 
pound  of  the  third  fort,  or  fribs,  which  was  but  about  one 
pound  in  the  whole  quantity.  Mr.  Bartley  has  fomewhere 
mentioned,  that  four  wethers  of  this  breed  produced  the 
quantity  of  3 5^1bs.  of  wool;  and  of  feveral  ewes  which 
produced  8 lbs.  each,  and  of  a wether  which  gave  ic|lbs. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  breed  his  majefty,  as  has  beers 
feen,  has  taken  the  lead,  and  from  his  flock  a great  num- 
ber  of  the  improvers  of  it  have  been  fupplied  in  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  fales  that  have  been  made  fxnce  its  firft  eftablifhment. 
In  the  fale  of  1803,  in  Ivew  Lane,  under  the  diredlion  of 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  the  numbers  fold,  according  to  fome, 
were  twenty-four  fhearling  rams,  which  produced  the  fum 
of  402/.  9.1. ; feven  full-mouthed  and  tour  toothed  rams, 
171/.  131'.  6 d.  ; fourteen  ewes,  118/.  8r.  ; amounting  in  all 
for  the  forty-live  fheep  to  692/.  ioj.  6d.  The  highell  price 
of  the  fhearling  was  42  guineas,  the  loweft  61.  7 r.  Of  the 
full-mouthed  rams,  28  guineas  were  the  highell,  and  7^  the 
lowelt  price.  Of  the  ewes,  1 1 guineas  the  highell,  6 the 
loweft.  The  rams  were  put  up  at  fix  guineas,  the  ewes 
at  two  guineas ; the  former  prices  at  which  they  were 
allowed. 

The  wool  has  been  fold  this  year  unfcoured  at  4;.  6d. 
per  pound.  The  fize  of  the  ewes  fomewhat  under  our  pure 
Ryelands,  but  above  feveral  of  our  fmall  breeds  ; heads 
lharp  and  well-fhaped,  with  occafionally  a black  fpot  er 
two  ; wool  externally  having  a dirty  tinge,  but  without 
that  red-brown  hue  which  has  been  before  mentioned  ; ears 
pendulous  ; perfedl  ewe-neck,  with  the  finking  or  cavity 
both  before  and  behind  the  fhoulder,  the  top  of  which  is 
generally  higher  than  the  rump ; capacious  belly,  the  ani- 
mal Handing  wide  and  well  upon  the  legs  ; the  rams  gene- 
rally of  good  fize,  fome  of  them  large  enough  for  any  pur- 
pofe  whatever,  and  of  a great  bone,  but  flat  and  fymme- 
trical ; feveral  of  them  were  of  as  good  and  ufeful  form  as 
need  be  feen,  having  compact  loins  and  Ihoulders,  and 
ftraight  backs.  Two  or  three  individuals  refembleu  very 
ftrikingly  our  Dorfet  and  Hamplhire  flock ; the  charac- 
teriflic  velvet  or  filken  glofs  on  the  (horn  faces  of  the  rams 
was  remarkable,  and  their  countenance  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  fair-haired  human  complexion.  Mouths  by  no  means 
fine 

And  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  large  tuft  of  wool 
covering  the  face  of  Merino  fheep  is  extremely  inconve- 
nient in  northern  countries,  where  they  have  frequent  heavy 
drifts  of  fnow.  And  that  it  is  lord  Somerville’s  praftice 
to  clip  this  and  the  leg-wool  two  or  three  times  a-year,  be- 
ginning about  fix  weeks  after  {hearing.  But  that  in  winter, 
and  in  very  rigorous  climates,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  leave 
the  head  too  bare  and  expofed,  as  it  may  produce  difeafe. 
Thefe  clippings  may  be  proper  for  inferior  purpofes,  and 
the  fleece  be  rendered  more  pure  and  valuable  without  them. 
The  tuft  on  the  head,  and  even  the  throatinefs,  or  protu- 
berance in  the  throat,  charadleriftic  of  the  Spanifli  fort, 
are,  as  it  is  afierted,  difcoverable,  in  degrees,  in  fome  of 
the  native  breeds,  particularly  the  Ryeland,  {hewing  its 
origin.  And  a good  judge,  Mr.  Knight,  contends,  that 
the  produce  of  a crofs  with  this  breed,  and  the  Archenfield 
or  true  Ryeland  fort,  is  extremely  ugly,  and,  according  to 
his  information,  fubjedl  to  the  foot-rot.  On  fome  rich 
paftures  in  Middlefex  this  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  both  the  true  and  crofted  breed. 

The  Mugged  Breed  or  Variety.—? This  is  a Angular  breed 
of  fheep,  which  formerly  prevailed  throughout  all  the  low 
lands  of  Northumberland,  They  had  a ftiort,  coarfe,  curled 
wool,  covering  their  heads,  faces,  and  legs,  and  grew  down 
to  their  feet ; in  form  they  refembled  hill  fheep ; their 
fnoulders  low  and  fharp  | fides  flat ; back  rather  arched  ; 
loins  thin.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  this  mugged  ap- 
pearance may  have  been  the  refult  of  a Spanifh  crofs. 
This  fort  of  fheep  has  extended  to  Yorkfhire;  and  traces 
of  them  are  ftill  vifible,  although  they  have  long  fince  given 
place  to  fheep  of  the  long-woolled  kinds.  They  are  now 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  Weljh  Sheep  or  Variety.— Thefe,  which  are  the  moft 
general  breed  in  the  hill  dhlrids,  are  fmail-horned,  and  all 


over  of  a white  colour.  They  are  neat  compact  fheep 
There  is  likewife  a polled  fhort-wo.olled  fort  of  {keep  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  efleemed  by  fome. 
And  the  genuine  Welfh  mutton,  from  its  fmallnefs  and 
delicate  flavour,  is  commonly  well-known,  highly  eftec-med, 
and  fold  at  a high  price.  But  the  fattening  of  the  fmall 
Welfh  fheep  has  not  in  general  been  found  to  anfwer  in 
the  fouthern  diftri&s  of  the  kingdom.  In  fliort,  this  is 
a breed  which  Hands  in  need  of  much  improvement,  and 
which  is  capable  of  admitting  of  it  with  much  advantage 
to  the  fheep-farmers  of  that  diftrift. 

The  erodes  of  it  fhould  be  with  the  larger  finer  woolled 
breeds,  that  afford  good  mutton,  and  be  made  with  great 
care  and  attention.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the 
Welfh  are  the  original  of  all  the  different  breeds  of  fheep  irs 
the  ifland.  • 

The  Irifh  Breed  or  Variety. — This  is  a breed  of  fheep, 
which  is  deferibed  in  this  way  by  Culley.  Thefe  fheep  are 
fupported  by  very  long,  thick,  crooked,  grey  legs ; their 
heads  long  and  ugly,  with  large  flagging  ears,  grey  faces, 
and  eyes  funk  ; necks  long,  and  fet  on  below  the  fhoulders ; 
breads  narrow  and  fhort,  hollow  before  and  behind  the 
fhoulders ; flat-fided,  with  high,  narrow,  herring-backs ; 
hind-quarters  drooping,  and  tail  fet  low.  In  fhort,  they 
are  almoft  in  every  refpeft  contrary  to  what  he  apprehends 
a well-formed  fheep  fhould  be.  The  fpirit  of  improvement 
in  fheep-ftock  has  however  extended  itfelf  to  Ireland,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  they  will  foon  im- 
prove this  as  well  as  other  fort9  of  live-flock. 

Indeed,  fince  the  period  in  which  the  above  account  of 
Irifh  fheep  was  given,  many  ufeful  and  important  altera- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  produced  by  judicious 
feleftion  and  crofting  in  this  fort  of  flock,  in  feveral  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  country. 

However,  independent  of  thefe  numerous  breeds  or  varie- 
ties of  fheep,  which  are  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  there 
are  in  other  countries  many  other  kinds,  which  may  be 
juft  noticed  for  the  fake  of  curiofity,  as  they  are  occa- 
fionally  feen  in  parks  and  pleafure-grounds  in  this  intention. 
The  more  cold  diflridts  of  Iceland  and  Rufiia  afford  a many- 
horned breed  of  fheep,  moftly  from  four  to  feven  or  eight  5 
having  a coat  of  dark-brown  coloured  hairy  wool,  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds,  and  covering  an  interior  one  of 
fliort  foft  fur.  Alfo  in  Ruffian  Tartary,  a large  lop-eared^ 
polled  aquiline-nofed  breed  of  fheep,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Wiltfhire  and  Dorfet  breeds  in  their  fhape,  are  pro- 
duced, and  which  have  a long  thick  wool,  of  a black  and 
white  mixed  or  roan  colour,  and  in  the  place  of  a tail,  a 
large  cufhion  of  fat  occupying  the  rump  5 hence  fome 
naturalifls  have  called  them  fat-rumped  fheep.  This  and 
the  broad-tailed  breed  are  fometimes  called  the  Kalmuc 
and  Aflrachan  breeds.  The  projeftion  of  fat,  in  this,  has 
an  exquifite  delicate  marrowy  tafle.  Some  fay  the  wool  is 
rather  fhort,  not  coarfe,  but  having  hair  growing  through  it. 
They  are  faid  to  be  fo  prolific  as  to  bring  two  or  three 
young  at  once.  And  in  Walachia,  Crete,  and  through 
moft  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  there  is  a breed  of  fheep 
which  have  fingular  horns,  twitted  in  a fpiral  or  ferew- 
like  manner,  {landing  in  a perpendicular  or  diverging  ex- 
tending manner  from  the  fore.part  of  the  head,  to  fome 
height.  In  fize  and  fhape  tolerable,  bearing  a long  fhaggy 
but  not  coarfe  coat.  Ifikewife  in  the  extended  diftridls  of 
Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  the  broad-tailed  fheep 
are  met  with,  the  tail  in  fome  of  which  grows  to  the 
breadth  of  a foot,  and  to  a length  to  bring  them  to  the 
weight  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  on  which  account 
the  fhepherds  are  fometimes  under  the  neceflity  of  fupport- 
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ing  them  on  a carriage  to  prevent  them  from  galling  and 
exhaufting  the  animal.  Thefe  appendages  are  moitly  alfo 
efteemed  a great  delicacy,  being  of  a nature  between  fat 
and  marrow.  Further,  fome  of  this  breed  of  fheep,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  mountainous  forts,  have  a wool  of  extra- 
ordinary length  and  finenefs,  from  which  are  made  the  ex- 
penfive  Indian  fhawls,  and  fome  other  fabricks. 

And  the  Guinea  breed  of  Iheep,  faid  to  be  common  in 
tropical  climates,  is  large,  ftrong,  and  fwift,  and  though 
domefticated,  are  often  found  in  a wild  ftate  ; having  coarfe, 
hairy  coats,  fhort  horns,  pendulous  ears,  and  a fort  of  dew- 
lap under  the  chin. 

What  is  called  the  Madagafcar  breed  of  fheep,  is  alfo  of 
a good  fize,  and  well  covered  with  a clofe  pile  of  fmooth 
glolfy  hair  in  the  place  of  wool. 

The  Buckharian  breed  of  Jheep  is  alfo  hairy,  and  kept  in 
large  flocks  in  Great  Tartary.  The  ifland  of  Antigua  has 
likewife  a breed  of  the  fame  kind.  Sheep  of  this  fort 
were  imported  from  Spain  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  with  coats 
as  fleek  and  fmooth  as  thofe  of  a horfe,  and  which  never  at 
any  feafon  exhibited  the  lead  appearance  of  wool  or  down, 
or  any  thing  of  a fimilar  kind. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  it  has  been  well  dated  in  a late 
praflical  work,  that  in  the  breeds  of  fheep  there  are  evident 
differences  in  their  fizes,  forms,  fk-fh,  wool,  and  other  pro- 
perties, that  admirably  adapt  them  for  different  forts  of 
paftures,  filiations,  and  ufes  of  the  farmer.  And  that  the 
large  long-woolled  breeds,  from  their  being  more  flow, 
heavy,  and  tame  in  their  difpofitions  than  mod  other  kinds, 
are  in  general  the  mod  proper  for  the  rich  inclofed  padure 
diflridts  : the  breeds  which  poffefs  greater  length  in  the  legs, 
more  adlivity  in  walking,  and  a lefs  burthen  of  wool,  are 
fuited  to  the  more  elevated  lands,  fuch  as  the  downs,  moors, 
and  heaths  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  paf- 
turage  is  lefs  fertile  and  luxuriant  ; and  that  the  fmall  light 
carcafed  hardy  breeds  are  mod  adapted  to  the  expofed  moun- 
tainous fituations,  where  the  food  is  more  fparing,  and  ob- 
tained with  greater  difficulty  and  expence.  And  in  the 
Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  a very  long-woolled  breed  of  fheep,  as  the  old 
Lincolnffiire  or  Teefwater  fort,  is  neceffary  alfo  in  the  view 
of  our  fined  worded  manufactures  ; and  another,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  new  Leiceder,  for  the  inferior  kind  of  grass- 
lands, and  the  rich  inclofed  arable  lands,  where  the  folding 
fydem  is  not  in  ufe ; for  the  fupplying  the  materials  of  the 
coarfer  forts  of  wordeds,  dockings,  baize,  coarfe  cloths, 
blankets,  carpets,  and  other  articles  of  the  fame  kind ; 
while  a middle -wooded  breed,  as  the  Wiltfhire,  the  Nor- 
folk, or  the  South  Down,  is  wanted  for  the  well-foiled 
arable  lands,  where  the  practice  of  the  fold  is  in  ufe,  in  the 
view  of  making  cloths  of  the  narrow  medium  kinds  ; a very 
fine- wooded  breed,  as  the  Hereforlhire  Ryeland,  tor  the  fined 
cloths  ; and  the  Shropdiire,  or  fome  of  the  more  hardy 
breeds,  for  the  heathy  mountainous  fituations.  The  Spaniih 
and  Cheviot  forts  may  alfo  be  proper  in  the  lad  intentions. 
What  is  therefore  chiefly  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  the  in- 
troducing of  new  breeds  of  flieep,  is  to  confider  with  atten- 
tion the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  padures  on  which  they 
are  to  be  fupported,  and  to  carefully  avoid  making  ufe  of 
larger  or  finer  breeds  than  can  be  properly  fudained  ; as 
upon  due  management  in  this  refpeft,  much  of  the  fuccels 
in  the  improvement  of  flieep-dock  mud  neceffarily  depend. 
Where  bettering  the  form  of  the  animal,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  wool  or  coat,  are  the  principal  objedts, 
they  may  be  effedfed  by  judicious  eroding  with  proper 
breeds  for  the  particular  purpofe,  on  the  principles  that 


have  been  explained  in  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  breeding, 
and  which  is  farther  {hewn  below.  (See  Breed,  Breeding, 
and  Live -Stock.)  Indeed  this  lad  circumdance  is  one 

which  fhould  particularly  engage  the  notice  of  the  farmer  in 
the  bufmefs  of  docking  his  lands  with  fheep,  as  it  feems 
from  numerous  datements,  that  wool  of  the  fined  quality 
may  be  produced  in  this  country  by  means  of  Spanifh  fheep, 
and  their  being  properly  croffed  with  our  fine-woolled  breeds, 
which  is  a matter  of  the  greated  national  importance,  as 
affording  a probable  means  of  rendering  us  independent  of 
the  foreign  fupply  of  this  expenfive  but  indifpenfible  article. 
The  breeding  fheep-farmer  fhould  therefore  be  particularly 
intereded  in  promoting  this  fort  of  improvement,  in  all 
fituations  where  the  nature  of  his  land  will  admit  of  it, 
which  lord  Somerville  has  fhewn  may  be  the  cafe  in  mod 
indances  where  the  fhort-woolled  breeds  of  fheep  can  be 
properly  kept,  or  probably  on  more  than  one-half  of  the 
padure-lands  of  the  ifland.  And  he  has  remarked  that 
there  is  one  inducement  to  this,  which  is  that  of  its  not  in- 
terfering with  the  production  of  the  mod  valuable  fort  of 
mutton,  a point  to  which  the  fheep-breeders  of  this  coun- 
try have  till  lately  been  particularly  attentive,  almod  with- 
out regarding  the  quality  ©f  the  wool : as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  quality  of  the  flefh  ra  the  different  divifions  of  fheep 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  the  wool,  the  fhort-woolled  fheep 
being  clofe  in  the  grain  of  their  flefh,  of  courfe  heavy  in  the 
fcale,  and  in  the  tade  high-flavoured  ; while  the  polled  long- 
woolled  fort  are  more  open  and  loofe  in  this  refpedt,  larger 
in  fize,  and, the  mutton  more  coarfe,  and  in  general  lefs 
faleable  in  the  different  markets  in  the  kingdom. 

In  fheep  there  are  certain  good  or  bad  qualities,  properties, 
or  difpofitions  which  mark  their  value  and  importance  in  the 
view  of  the  farmer,  grazier,  and  breeder.  That  fuch  cer- 
tain peculiar  properties  and  difpofitions  prevail,  is  well 
known  to  experienced  perfons  of  thefe  deferiptions,  by 
fheep  in  exadfly  fimilar  circumflances  in  every  refpedt  be- 
coming more  or  lefs  quickly  in  the  date  of  fatnefs,  &c.;  as 
an  improved  difpofition  in  them  fignifies  an  aptitude  to  con- 
vert their  food  or  nourifhment  into  flefh  and  fat.  Thus,  in 
a number  of  fheep  of  the  fame  kind  and  age,  under  the  very 
fame  management,  when  handled,  a vad  difference  will  be 
found  in  their  condition  and  date  of  fatnefs,  &c.  Some 
will  be  in  a date  to  go  off  many  months  before  the  others 
are  ready,  although  put  on  the  fame  land  in  equal  flefh  ; and 
others,  though  kept  far  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  time, 
will  never  get  into  fufficient  condition.  The  difpofition  of 
the  former  mud,  of  courfe,  be  very  beneficial  and  defirable 
to  fuch  fheep-farmers,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, while  that  of  the  latter  is  quite  the  reverfe.  This  is 
likewife  the  cafe  in  the  breeding  of  ewes,  as  thofe  which  have 
it  molt  are  in  the  bed  date  at  the  lambing  time.  But  there 
are,  it  is  fuppofed,  fome  indances  of  exception  in  this  and 
other  deferiptions  of  fheep,  which  poffefs  good  qualities, 
that  have  bad  properties,  which  fuch  fheep  improvers  as  the 
above  fhould  alfo  be  careful  in  detecting,  otherwife  they  may 
be  liable  to  fudain  confiderable  injury  and  lofs  : and  it  is  fre- 
quently feen  on  killing  different  kinds  of  fheep,  that  there 
is  great  difference  in  individuals  of  the  fame  breed  and 
variety. 

There  are  feveral  circumflances  which  are  fuppofed  to 
form  or  contribute  to  this  goodnefs  of  difpofition  in  thefe 
animals  ; they  mud  be  well  bred,  or  come  from  fuch  as  have 
good  properties  ; they  mud  not  be  perm  ;ed  ever  to  be  in 
a date  of  want  of  food,  or  be  reduced  in  flefh  ; they  mud 
have  condantly  good  food  in  fufficient  abundance,  the 
richer,  to  fome  extent,  the  better  ; they  muti  have  their 
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frame  or  bone  not  too  large  for  the  quality  of  their  keep  ; 
they  muft  have  a due  relative  proportion  of  parts  ; they 
muft  handle  free  and  mellow  in  their  flefh  ; they  muft  have  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  countenance ; and  they  muft  be 
perfedlly  tame  and  quiet.  There  are  alfo  other  caufes 
which  in  fome  meafure  conduce  to  this  end,  but  they  are  of 
lefs  certainty  in  their  operation,  fuch  as  the  ftate  and  aftion 
of  the  blood  in  their  fyftems,  &c.  The  external  forms  and 
qualities  of  fheep  which  fhew  a good  difpofition  are,  a 
fmallnefs  of  the  head,  a thinnefs  and  fhortnefs  of  the  neck,  a 
deep  wide  breaft,  a widenefs  over  the  fhoulders,  a broad, 
ftraight  and  deep  carcafe  or  barrel,  a fmallnefs  of  bone  and 
feet,  the  joints  moderately  fhort,  the  mufcles  or  flefh  plump 
and  full,  with  a thinnefs  about  the  infertion  : the  Ikin  mid- 
dlingly  thin  and  mellow,  of  a fine  texture,  and  a clear  red 
and  white  colour ; the  wool  of  a yellowifh-white  appear- 
ance, a curly  nature,  and  neither  too  long  nor  too  fliort, 
but  thickly  fet,  the  fat  and  flefh  foft,  with  fome  fort  of 
firmnefs  in  handling,  and  the  countenance  pleafant,  and  in- 
clined to  quietnefs. 

The  improved  difpofition  or  quality  of  fheep  is  promoted 
by  taking  them  from  poorer  or  inferior  keep  or  foils,  to  fuch 
as  are  of  a better  and  more  rich  kind,  as  in  the  cafe  of  feeds  : 
but  the  removing  of  them  from  rich  foils  or  keep,  to  fuch  as 
are  of  a worfe  nature,  has  directly  the  contrary  effeft.  The 
quality  of  the  flefh,  in  one  cafe,  becomes  foft  and  mellow, 
while  in  the  other  it  gets  more  clofe  and  hard. 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  land  or  foil,  when  any 
breed  of  fheep  are  kept  upon  it  for  a length  of  time,  will,  it 
is  believed,  throw  out  the  fuitable  fize  for  it,  and  certain  acci- 
dental qualities  will  occur  according  to  its  fort,  which,  when 
properly  managed  by  the  breeder,  will  afford  an  improved  dif- 
pofition in  the  animals.  In  fuch  a cafe  improvements  may 
have  a probability  of  being  produced,  by  having  the  male 
fmaller  in  fize  than  the  female,  and  by  changing  him  from 
too  good  or  rich  keep,  fo  that  his  conftitution  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  delicate,  by  the  female  having  her  nourifhment 
regular,  and  fo  as  at  no  time  to  be  lowered  in  flefh  ; and 
when  a more  full  fupply  of  food  may  be  wanted,  by  the 
increafe  being  moderate,  fo  as  to  preferve  rich  keep  for  the 
young,  in  its  advancing  growth  ; by  breeding  from  fuch 
fheep  as  are  the  moil  kindly,  fhew  the  bell  difpofition,  and 
allow  the  fullefl  profit,  on  the  particular  foil  or  land  on 
which  they  are  bred  and  paftured  ; by  choofing  and  feledling 
the  middle-fized  fheep  of  the  flock  to  breed  from,  and  not 
the  largefl,  as  it  is  favourable  to  be  rather  under  than  over 
the  quality  of  the  foil  or  land  for  forming  good  difpofition ; 
by  refraining  to  breed  from  fheep  difplaying  a bad  difpofition, 
or  which  have  defeats ; and  by  cautioufly  ufing  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ewes  which  have  had  lambs,  and  are  not  too  old,  as 
difpofition  is  fuppofed  more  likely  to  be  produced  from  the 
fecond  than  the  firft  lamb  : and  laftly,  by  the  mode  of  breed- 
ing that  is  called  in  and  in,  or  in  the  fame  line,  which  greatly 
contributes  to  form  difpofition. 

In  the  degenerated  form  of  fheep,  the  reverfe  of  all 
this  will,  of  courfe,  moftly  take  place  ; they  will  have 
tliefe  qualities  or  properties  in  a larger  or  fmaller  degree  ; 
their  heads  will  be  generally  fhort  and  thick,  though  occa- 
fionally  rather  long,  and  of  a coarfe  nature ; the  neck,  for 
the  mod  part,  long,  thick,  and  concave  in  the  higher  part  ; 
the  carcafe  long  and  thin,  and  the  ribs  flat,  ufually  termed 
“ flat-fided,”  while  in  improved  fheep  they  bow  out  almoft 
at  right  angles  with  the  fpine,  in  fomewhat  the  barrel  man- 
ner. Narrow  fhoulders,  the  loin  not  wide,  the  back  not 
ftraight,  and  the  belly  gutty  ; the  breaft  or  cheft  contrafted, 
without  being  deeply  let  down ; the  legs  long,  and  thigh 


not  full  or  flefhy  ; the  flefh  thin,  of  a clofe  texture,  and 
thick  about  the  infertion  of  the  mufcular  parts ; the  feet 
large  and  coarfe  ; the  flefh  hard  in  handling,  or  what  is 
fometimes  denominated  “ fticky  the  countenance  far  from 
pleafant,  and  the  nature  wild  ; the  wool  coarfe  and  hempy  ; 
but  capable  of  improvement  by  attention ; difficult,  or 
requiring  time  in  fattening  ; the  mutton  often  of  good 
quality  for  eating,  of  a firm  grain,  fweet  flavour,  and 
abounding  in  gravy. 

Sheep  of  this  kind  in  general  require  a much  gieater  quan- 
tity of  food  for  their  growth  and  fupport,  and  for  fattening, 
than  the  improved  fort,  which  is  a circumftance  that  muft 
evidently  be  difadvantageous  to  the  breeder,  grazier,  and 
the  whole  community, 

All  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  the  habit  of  breeding  and  fat- 
tening fheep,  and ',have  fufficient  experience,  find  that  they 
depend  on  the  qualities  or  properties  of  their  breeds  for 
growth  and  improvement  : fome  will  not  fatten  at  all,  or  be 
as  long  again  in  fattening  as  others,  and  this  mofl  commonly 
occurs  in  fuch  as  are  not  of  the  individual’s  own  particular 
breed  or  kind.  The  degeneracy  of  fheep  is  readily  feen  and 
eafily  proved  in  the  management  of  them.  And  fome  confi- 
der  almoft  the  whole  of  the  breeds  or  varieties  of  this  country 
to  be  more  or  lefs  in  this  ftate,  or  that  there  is  not  probably 
more  than  one  which  can  be  faid  to  be  truly  in  an  improved 
condition,  on  the  exa£l  principles  of  improved  forms. 

This  degeneracy  is  in  a great  meafure  the  confequence  of 
neglect  or  error  in  the  breeders  and  managers  of  fheep,  as 
when  they  thrive  and  fatten  well,  that  is  to  be  attributed  to 
proper  feleftion,  fuitable  keep,  and  a due  regard  to  the 
true  and  exadt  principles  of  management : but  when,  on 
the  contrary,  they  do  not  go  on  to  fatten  well,  but  decline 
into  a ftate  of  degeneracy,  it  proceeds  from  negledl,  ltarva- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  fuch  true  principles  in  their  regulation 
and  management.  As  though  a lamb  may  poflefs  good  pro- 
portions, yet  from  negledt  and  other  caufes,  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  a ftate  of  poverty  ; which,  when  it  takes  place,  its 
degeneracy  may  be  dated  from  that  period,  as  its  conftitu- 
tion is  injured,  and  an  unfavourable  action  is  given  to  the 
fyftem.  The  longer  it  is  kept  in  this  ftate,  and  the  more 
frequent  the  changes  it  may  undergo,  the  more  confpicuous 
will  its  degeneracy  be.  Nature,  then,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  throw 
out  indications  in  conformity  to  this  decline  ; the  head  will 
increafe  in  fize  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  other  parts. 
The  body  will  become  thin  and  long  ; the  bones  will  be  ir- 
regular in  their  growth;  and  there  will  be  a want  of  fymme- 
try  in  the  whole  fyftem.  The  caufes  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  fuch  degeneracy  are  believed  to  be  thefe  ; the  rams 
being  too  large  in  fize,  and  kept  in  too  high  a manner  ; thefe 
and  the  ewes  not  being  well  adapted  to  the  foil,  but  too 
large  ; the  lambs  being  kept  in  an  occafional  ftate  of  want 
or  flarvation  ; the  negledt  in  not  breeding  a proper  number 
for  the  purpofe  of  feledtion  ; the  ignorance  of  breeders  in  re- 
gard to  the  true  principles,  in  refpedt  to  the  forms  of  fheep 
or  their  management  ; the  frequent  croflings  of  varieties  of 
the  fame  breed  ; the  prefence  of  dry  fummers  and  hard 
winters,  which  tend  to  incline  the  conftitution  to  an  unfa- 
vourable action,  and  confequent  degeneracy  ; and  the  want 
of  good  water,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  fheep. 

It  is  fuggefled,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  almoft  all  the 
breeds,  in  every  fituation,  are  found  to  have  one  or  other  of  the 
bad  properties  or  qualities  already  noticed.  However,  of  all 
fheep,  the  (hape  or  form  of  that  of  the  Indian  fort  is  probably 
the  woril  which  is  produced ; and  the  Wiltfhire,  the  Welfh,  and 
many  other  breeds,  are  not  without  partaking  of  too  many  of 
the  properties  and  imperfections  of  the  fame  kind,  in  addition 
ot  to 
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to  their  other  defefts.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
more  aftive  exertion,  and  inveftigation  of  the  matter,  in  fheep- 
farmers,  will  in  a fhort  time  be  productive  of  the  requifite 
improvement  in  this  fort  of  live-itock,  and  that  by  having 
recourfe  to  fuperior  modes  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  manage- 
ment, an  equal  pace  will  be  kept  in  their  advancement  with 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  farmer’s  art. 

It  may  be  noticed,  notwithflanding  what  has  been  already 
faid,  that  it  is  ftated  to  be  almoft  univerfally  and  unanimoufly 
the  praCiice  of  the  breeders  on  the  South  Down  hills,  to  ex- 
change the  rams  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year,  as  it  is 
conceived  effentially  necefTary  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
health,  the  fize,  and  the  bone  of  the  flocks,  though  quite 
contrary  to  the  maxims  laid  down  by  fome  eminent  fheep- 
farmers,  who  are  Itrenuous  promoters  of  the  method  of  breed- 
ing in  and  in,  or  in  the  fame  line,  continually,  when  there 
is  a good  breed  or  fort  of  fheep.  Flocks  that  are  ftated  to 
have  been  nearly  ruined  in  conititution  and  habit  by  this 
means,  are  faid  to  have  had  a wonderful  improvement  by 
the  change  of  the  rams.  See  Breeding. 

The  queition  concerning  the  belt  and  molt  profitable  fize 
of  fheep  for  the  purpofe  of  the  grazing  farmer,  and  for 
producing  the  large!!  acreable  quantity  of  food  and  other 
produfts  for  the  ufe  of  the  community,  is  a matter  of  very 
great  intereft  and  importance.  Though  it  cannot  probably 
be  difputed  but  that  different  fized  animals  of  this  fort  muft  be 
had  recourfe  to  for  different  fituations,  forts,  and  qualities  of 
land,  &c.  yet  the  confiderate  fheep-farmer  will,  perhaps, 
moftly  perceive  the  propriety  of  having  his  ground  flocked 
with  not  too  large  a fort  of  fheep.  It  will  moll  likely  be 
the  beft  way  for  fuch  farmers  to  fully  confult  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  foils  of  their  pafture  or  other  lands, 
previoufly  to  their  fixing  upon  the  fize  of  their  fheep-llock 
which  will  be  the  moll  fuitable  and  advantageous  for  them, 
as  where  their  pafture  or  other  grounds  are  inferior  in  their 
nature  and  richnefs,  the  fize,  of  the  live-flock  of  this  fort, 
which  is  admitted,  cannot  with  propriety  be  fo  large  as  in  the 
contrary  circumftances,  even  where  light  flocking  is  prac- 
tifed,  for  hard  and  pinching  feafons  will  reduce  the  flock  to 
the  quality  of  the  land.  Though  many  are  advocates  for 
very  large-fized  fheep,  probably  from  want  of  fufficiently 
confidering  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl,  it  is  never  found  that 
thofe  who  flock  with  fuch  fized  animals,  ever  produce  fo 
much  mutton  on  the  acre,  or  gain  fo  great  a profit  on  it,  as 
thofe  who  make  ufe  of  a middling-fized  flock.  Some  indeed 
think  that  four  fmall-fized  fheep  may  be  kept  on  the  fame 
extent  of  land  which  is  required  for  three  large  ones  ; and 
that  in  fome  cafes,  allowing  the  fheep  to  be  equal  in  difpo- 
fition,  the  fame  number  of  fmall  ones,  of  about  nine  ftone 
each,  may  be  fattened  on  the  land  that  will  barely  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  feed  three  of  from  ten  to  eleven  ftones.  Small-fized 
fheep-flock  have  alfo  many  other  advantages  attending  them. 
Many  make  complaints  againfl  fheep  with  improved  forms, 
fuch  as  the  new  Leicefler,  as  being  too  fmall,  from  the  mif- 
taken  idea  of  their  clofe  form,  as  although  they  may  be 
fhort  and  compaft,  there  is  a greater  width  and  depth  of  car- 
cafe  in  them ; by  which  they  do  not  come  much,  if  any  thing, 
fhort  of  the  weight  of  the  more  apparently  large  breeds. 

It  is  unqueflionably  a great  error  and  defeft  in  the  fheep- 
grazing  practice  to  choofe  fheep  of  too  large  a fize  for  the 
conftitution  of  the  foil,  and  the  quality  of  the  keep  which 
it  affords.  The  nature  of  keep  will  indeed  itfelf  be  the 
caufe.  of  different  fizes  in  fhe.ep-ftock,  if  they  be  fteadily 
maintained  on  the  fame  fort  of  land  for  fome  length  of  time, 
and  this  in  fome  meafure  has  produced  the  differences  of  fize 
in  the  different  breeds  of  this  animal. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  different  fizes  of  fheep 
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may  be  fummed  up  fomewhat  in  this  way.  Thofe  of  the 
large  fort  are  fuppofed  capable  of  being  kept  in  equal  pro- 
portion, on  the  fame  quantity  of  land,  and  of  bringing  more 
money  at  the  market,  than  the  fmaller  breeds  ; they  are  like- 
wife  conceived  to  fatten  in  a more  kind  manner.  If  the  firft 
of  thefe  conclufions  were  true,  they  would  certainly  have  a 
decided  fuperiority,  but  the  refult  of  well-made  trials,  with 
equal  proportions  on  the  fame  paftures,  fhew  the  contrary  to 
be  the  cafe.  And  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  has  probably 
proceeded  from  its  being  noticed  that  the  largeft  fheep  are 
moftly  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fhaped,  without  confidering 
that  they  are  always  below  the  quality  or  conftitution  of 
the  foil  or  land  on  which  they  are  fed  or  fattened  ; hence  it 
is  by  no  means  in  favour  of  large  fheep  on  all  kinds  of  land. 
And  though  it  is  fomewhat  generally  allowed,  that  two  fmall 
fheep  of  the  fame  breed  will  equal  in  weight  one  large  one, 
yet  the  latter  will  have  lefs  offal  in  proportion  than  they, 
which  is  certainly  a definable  property  in  large  flock  of  this 
kind. 

Small  fheep-flock  are  however  more  aftive,  and  feed  clofer 
than  large,  as  well  as  on  food  which  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ; 
they  are  capable  of  being  flocked  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  two  on  the  land ; they  will  produce  more  meat  on  the 
acre,  and  be  more  hardy  than  large  breeds  ; they  injure  paf- 
tures lefs  than  large  forts  ; they  will,  where  the  proportions 
are  the  fame  in  relation  to  the  fizes,  fooneft  become  fat  in 
the  fmalleft,  in  any  two  fheep.  This  may  probably  be  con- 
cluded as  always  the  cafe,  where  the  regularity  of  form  and 
proportions  are  equally  good  and  exaft  : as  fmall  fheep  reach 
the  ftate  of  maturity  fooner  than  large  ones,  the  fmaller 
breeds  are  ready  for  fale  five,  fix,  or  more  months  before  the 
large,  which  is  beneficial  in  every  way  : the  fmaller  breeds 
of  fheep  are  almoft  conftantly  preferred  by  the  butchers,  as 
the  mutton  is  more  fuitable,  faleable,  and  defireable  at  par- 
ticular feafons,  and  as  having  two  fifth  quarters  inftead  of 
one,  where  the  weights  are  equal.  It  may,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  be  confidered  as  the  intereft  and  advantage  of 
grazing  farmers  in  general  to  breed,  rear,  and  fatten  fheep 
which  are  of  the  middling  fize,  however  they  may  have  hither- 
to been  led  away  by  other  circumftances,  fuch  as  great  fize, 
extreme  fatnefs,  &c.  without  fufficiently  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  expence  at  which  they  are  produced. 

What  regards  the  proof  of  fheep  is  more  the  intereft  of 
the  butcher  than  the  grazing  farmer;  but  it  has  much  to  do 
with  the  difference  of  breed,  as  all  the  more  thin-flefhed 
breeds  of  fheep,  as  the  South  Down,  the  Norfolk,  the 
Welfh,  and  feveral  others,  moftly  die  well  for  the  advantage 
of  the  butcher,  while  thofe  of  the  flefhy  fort,  which  have 
improved  difpofitions,  fuch  as  the  new  Leicefler,  & c.  com- 
monly die  to  his  difadvantage ; fo  that  where  the  great 
objeft  is  proof,  fuch  breeds  muft  be  chofen  as  approach  the 
moll  to  the  former.  It  is  not,  however,  probably  the  breed 
fimply,  but  the  form  of  the  fheep  that  gives  the  proof. 
But  as  fuch  fheep  as  afford  great  proof  moftly  require  a 
longer  time  in  fattening,  the  grazing  farmer  fhould  be  care- 
ful not  to  breed  or  purchafe  fuch  fheep  as  are  fo  formed  as 
to  convert  their  food  into  tallow,  in  the  place  of  enlarging 
the  fize  of  their  mufcular  parts,  and  producing  meat  of  a 
fufficiently  fat  quality. 

The  age  of  fheep  has  alfo  much  to  do  in  the  proof  which 
is  afforded  by  them,  as  the  older  they  are,  in  general,  the 
better  they  die  in  this  particular,  as  their  full  growth  allows 
thenourifhment  to  go  for  fat  ortallow,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fheep,  as  where  the  form  is  inclined  to  be  bad  there 
will  be  more  tallow,  but  where  the  difpofition  has  a tendency 
to  be  good,  more  fat  produced  on  the  outfide.  Keep  has 
likewife  fwme  influence  on  proof  as  the  beft  patturesj  and  fuch 
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as  are  the  clofeit  flocked,  are  found  in  common  to  afford 
fheep  that  give  thebeft  proof,  but  it  has  probably  lefs  efleft 
in  this  way  than  is  generally  imagined,  as  particular  breeds 
give  a fuperiority  of  proof  on  poor  lands,  to  that  of  others 
on  very  rich.  Time  has  confiderable  effect  in  giving  proof 
to  fheep,  as  by  it  fat  is  enabled  to  be  eollefted  and  formed 
internally;  but  difpofing  of  the  animals  at  (hort  periods  con- 
llitutes  the  great  advantage  of  the  grazing  farmer,  and  he 
has  no  reafon  to  breed  and  fatten  his  ftock  for  the  benefit 
of  the  butcher  and  other  dealers  in  tallow.  The  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  breeding  and  eroding,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  wool,  are  faid  to  influence  the  proof  in  thefe  animals, 
as  where  the  more  ordinary  forms  are  adhered  to,  the  proof 
will  be  greater  than  in  the  contrary  circumftances,  a3  they 
have  a greater  tendency  to  form  tallow  and  loofe  infide  fat. 
And  though  fome  think  long  white  watery  wool  favour- 
able to  proof,  others  fuppofe  it  the  contrary,  as  denoting 
a difpofition  to  fatten  quickly,  and  as  preventing  infide  fat 
by  taking  away  the  nourifhment,  thereby  concluding  fine 
fhort-woolled  fheep  more  difpofed  to  afford  good  proof. 
The  good  or  bad  forms  and  feel  of  particular  parts,  as  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  bread:,  the  back,  the  barrel,  the 
bone,  the  fkin  or  pelt,  and  the  flefh,  often  afford  indications 
of  proof,  though  not  always  fuch  as  are  certain  ; 'as  when 
the  firflis  large,  the  fecond  long  and  thin,  the  third  narrow, 
thin,  and  high,  the  back  thin  and  ftraight,  the  carcafe  thin 
and  not  well  rounded,  the  bone  long  and  large,  the  hide 
Or  (kin  fticky  and  hard,  and  the  flefh  harfh.  But  thefe  dif- 
ferent indications  of  proof  cannot,  it  is  evident,  always  be 
wholly  depended  on,  as  fheep  may  have  one  or  more  of  the 
marks  or  properties  which  denote  good  proof,  but  which 
may  be  counteracted  by  others  that  favour  difpofition  and 
other  fimilar  qualities  to  the  contrary  ; confequently  where 
two  fheep  are  fimilarly  formed,  that  which  has  the  largefl 
head  and  firmed  flefh  may  moitly  be  concluded  to  give  the 
bell  proof.  The  opinions  on  proof  ought,  in  facl,  conflantly 
to  be  formed  from  the  greateft  combination  of  the  marks  of 
it  met  with  in  the  particular  animals  examined. 

Perhaps,  fo  far  as  proof  is  capable  of  being  judged  of 
before  the  animals  are  killed,  it  may  be  known  by  the  feel 
of  the  fat  glandular  part,  which  extends  from  the  bottom 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  fhoulder,  which  in  lean  fheep  is  fo 
very  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  be  felt,  while  in  thofe  that  are  pro- 
perly fatted  by  fufficient  time,  or  foaked,  as  it  is  fometimes 
termed,  there  is  a different  fized  cufhion  or  proje&ion  of 
the  fame  fat  glandular  part  extending  to  the  thick  portion 
of  the  fhoulder ; by  the  feel  on  the  ribs  and  tail  or  dock, 
which,  when  it  is  thick,  fat,  and  mellow,  the  flieep  will 
commonly,  it  is  thought,  die  well  for  proof.  A thick  loin 
is  fometimes  alfo  thought  a mark  of  proof  in  the  kidney 
and  weight.  The  feel  of  the  fore  dug  of  barren  ewes  and 
the  cod  of  wethers,  likewife  fhew,  it  is  thought,  proof. 
Many  of  thefe  marks  muff,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  pre- 
carious and  uncertain. 

It  cannot  on  the  whole  be  doubted,  from  what  has 
been  Hated  on  the  fubjeft  of  proof,  but  that  the  interefls 
of  the  butcher  and  the  grazing  farmer  are  at  variance 
as  matters  Hand  at  prefent,  as  what  is  the  gain  of  one 
muff  be  the  lofs  of  the  other,  where  the  thing  is  well  under- 
llood. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
lately  publifhed,  it  is  noticed,  that  the  South  Down  breed 
is  getting  rapidly  into  the  poffellion  of  all  the  country  from 
Swaff  ham  to  Holkham ; but  that  from  Brandon  to  Swaff ham 
many  Norfolks  remain.  However,  fome  mixture  was  obferved 
even  in  that  diftrift.  And  it  is  Hated  that  Mr.  Coke  is 
well  fatisfied  of  the  advantage  of  the  breed  from  Leiceffer 


ewes  and  Bakewell  tups.  His  flock  of  160  new  Leicefter 
ewes  produced,  in  1802,  100  lambs  ; his  flock  of  630  South 
Downs  produced  830  lambs  living  in  June.  The  fame  farm, 
it  is  added,  yields  a mofl  intereffing  comparifon  between 
Norfolks  and  South  Downs;  his  former  Hock  was  800 
Norfolks,  selling  all  the  produce:  he  planted  700  acres,  and 
now  has  800  South  Downs,  keeping  all  the  produce.  Fur- 
ther, that  his  new  Leiceffer  hogs  and  theaves  produced  81b  s. 
of  wool  each  in  the  fame  year,  yet  they  had  been  hard  kept 
on  feeds  fed  very  bare.  And  it  is  Hated,  that  though  he 
had  a high  opinion  formerly  of  the  crofs  between  the  new 
Leiceffer  tup  and  Norfolk  ewe,  now  (1803)  his  opinion  is 
changed  from  much  experience  ; fo  that  he  prefers  the  crofs 
of  a South  Down  ram  on  a Norfolk  ewe  to  that  of  a Leicefter 
ram.  And  it  is  added,  that  Mr.  Holle  has  had  the  fame 
crofs,  and  they  come  to  32lbs.  a quarter,  at  two-fhear.  He 
put  a Norfolk  tup  and  a Bakewell  tup  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  fame  parcel  of  Norfolk  ewes,  and  at  St.  Ive’s  fair  fold 
the  lambs  fat  at  fix  or  feven  months  old,  and  the  Bakewells 
brought  juft  double  the  price  of  the  Norfolks.  In  April 
1799,  Mr.  Coke,  on  fending  Norfolk,  South  Down,  and 
new  Leicefter  three-fhear  wethers  to  Smithfield,  that  had 
been  fed  together,  the  return  was : 

£ s.  d . 

Average  per  head,  Norfolks  - - - 300 

Leicefters  - - . - - - 422 

South  Downs  - - - - - - 372 

Ditto,  fleeces  included,  the  others  being  in  their  1 

coats  - - - - - j 3 I5  3 

And  in  May  following  above  100  going,  the  South  Downs 
beat  the  new  Leicefters  by  2s.  a-head.  It  is  alfo  obferved, 
that  at  Waterden,  Mr.  Money  Hill,  with  about  500  acres 
lefs  land  than  at  prefent,  kept  27  fcore  breeding  Norfolk 
ewes,  and  fold  the  produce  of  lambs  : now  he  has  35  fcore 
South  Down  ewes,  and  keeps  their  produce,  felling  his 
wool  at  $s.  a tod  more  than  the  Norfolk.  And  further, 
that  Mr.  Bevan,  in  1792,  had  a South  Down  flock,  of  30 
fcore,  on  one  farm,  and  having  a flock  of  Norfolks  on  an 
adjoining  farm  at  Knattifhall,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  wool  exadlly  : 34  fcore  of  Norfolks  produced 
43  tod  at  281bs.  ; and  34  .fcore  of  South  Downs  produced 
61  tod;  which  61,  kept  till  November,  became  64,  but 
the  fummer  very  wet. 

lbs. 

South  Downs  - . - 1708 

Norfolks  - - 1204 


Superiority,  juft  fib.  each  - 504 


Alfo  that  in  1791,  the  fhepherd  would  not  let  his  owrr 
Norfolk  ewes  take  the  South  Down  ram  ; but  in  1792  he 
was  ready  enough.  He  faid  they  would  eat  harder  than 
the  Norfolks  ; and  would  eat  what  the  Norfolks  would  not ; 
that  they  are  more  quiet  and  obedient  than  the  Norfolks  ; 
fo  that  he  has  done  with  them  what  he  could  not  do  with  the 
Norfolks  ; folded  them  almoft  to  an  inch  without  hurdles. 
And  that  a neighbouring  farmer  bought  three  rams  of  Mr. 
Bevan,  at  5/.  $s.  each ; but  afterwards  repenting,  becaufe 
they  would Jla'tn  his  Jlack,  Mr.  Bevan  offered  him  6d.  a-head, 
for  all  their  lambs,  more  than  he  fold  his  Norfolks  for,  in 
the  fame  flock,  at  Ipfwich  fair.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; 
the  price  proved  6s.  3 d.  for  the  ewe  lambs,  and  gs.  for  the 
wethers.  Mr.  Bevan  refold  the  ewes  for  9 j.  and  the  wethers 
for  ioj.  6d.,  or  2s.  1 \d.  a-head  in  favour  of  the  half-breds. 
Further,  that  when  his  fheep  were  Norfolks,  he  kept  500  ; 
but  in  1 794,  he  had  960  South  Downs.  That  the  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  1 1 6 ewe  lambs,  bred  by  Mr.  Bevan  at  Riddlefworth, 
1792,  was : 

£ s.  cl. 


Wool,  12  tod  i61bs. 

- 

26 

8 

0 

48  Lambs,  fold  for 

- 

32 

2 

0 

5 Ram  lambs,  ditto 

- 

8 

8 

0 

6 Refufe  ditto 

- 

2 

10 

0 

2 Refufe  fhearlings  ditto 

- 

5 

10 

O 

10  Good  ditto 

- 

10 

10 

0 

1 Ditto  - 

- 

1 

0 

0 

87  Ditto 

- 

9i 

7 

0 

105 

177 

*5 

0 

0 Died  7 

2 Dunt  j 

57 

14 

0 

1 16 

Aflual  profit 

- 

120 

1 

0 

:-ther,  it  is  alfo  added,  that 

he 

was 

early 

in  trying 

South  Down  fheep,  but  finding  them  tender  at  lambing, 
went  into  a new  Leicefter  crofs  ; thefe  he  abandoned,  and 
got  back  to  the  South  Downs,  but  ftill  efteems  them  a ten- 
der breed,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  yards  fheltered  and 
littered  for  lambing  in  bad  weather  ; remarking,  that  all  the 
farmers  he  knows  on  the  South  Downs  have  thefe  yards  for 
that  purpofe.  It  is  likewife  ftated,  that  Mr.  Bircham,  at 
Hackford,  declares  again!!  having  any  favourites  ; he  has 
generally  bought  Norfolks,  and  half-bred  lambs  ; fome  few 
South  Downs,  but  they  did  not  anfwer  : has  had  fome 
Leicefters : any  fort  he  can  get  worth  his  money.  Little 
farmers,  who  keep  a few  fheep,  find  the  polled  breeds  very 
convenient  from  their  quietnefs,  and  therefore  prefer  them. 
Norfolk  lambs  bred  near  Cromer,  bought  by  Mr.  G. 
Jones  at  14s.,  were  run  on  itubbles  in  the  autumn,  and  put 
to  turnips  at  Chrifimas,  then  to  layers  of  the  firlt  year,  pro- 
bably as  the  bell  food  for  fheep,  and  fold  fhearlirig  wethers 
at  Michaelmas  at  55 s.  each  ; 2olbs.  to  24lbs.  a quarter.  And 
colonel  Butler,  at  Haydon,  is  faid  to  be  convinced  that  Nor- 
folks anfwer  better  than  South  Downs : fhearlings  fometimes 
affording  2olbs.  and  25lbs.  a quarter,  and  1 9±lbs.  of  tallow ; he 
has  a breeding  flock  of  400,  and  fold  his  wether  lambs  at  26j. 
and  his  ewe  lambs  at  24 s.  Mr.  Johnfon,  of  Thurning,  has 
40  fcore  of  South  Downs,  which  he  has  been  rearing  thefe 
fix  years,  having  bought  many  ewes,  and  got  good  tups. 
He  has,  however,  a good  opinion  of  Norfolks,  and  will  not 
be  furprifed  to  fee  them  come  into  fafhion  again.  In  May 
1792,  he  fold  two-fhear  Norfolks  at  Smithfield  for  3/.  each. 
He  admits  their  rambling  difpofition,  which  is  much  againlt 
them  ; and  he  is  clear  that  he  cannot  keep  fo  many  on  his 
farm  as  of  South  Downs.  The  South  Down  wool  is  not, 
on  good  keep , fo  good  as  Norfolk  wool,  but  the  fleece  is 
heavier.  Five  years  ago  he  got  a lot  of  York  (hires  from 
the  Wolds,  white  faces,  polled,  and  the  wool  very  coarfe, 
but  they  throve  wonderfully  ; never  having  had  any  fheep 
that  did  better,  infomuch,  that  he  was  forry  when  he  parted 
with  them.  Norfolks,  he  thinks,  will  bear  folding  better 
than  South  Downs.  The  latter  will,  however,  come  to 
hand  rather  fooner,  but  not  on  ling  : has  had  three-fhear 
South  Downs  of  281bs.  a quarter.  Alfo  at  Snettifham, 
Mr.  Styleman,  the  writer  afferts,  keeps  2000  of  various 
breeds,  South  Downs,  new  Leicefters,  and  half  and  half ; 
in  number  confiderably  more  than  when,  on  the  fame  land, 
he  kept  Norfolks : his  farm  may,  and  probably  does,  pro- 
duce more  fheep-food  than  it  did  at  that  time  ; but  he  is  per- 
feftly  clear  in  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  number,  this  cir- 
cumltance  dedudted,  and  that  the  profit  is  confiderably 


reater ; and  he  is  clear  alfo  in  the  fuperior  hardinefs  and 
indlinefs  of  feeding  of  the  new  breeds.  Of  all  crofs-breeds, 
he  thinks  the  firft  crofs  of  the  Leicefter  tup  on  the  Norfolk 
ewe  the  belt,  and  that  wool  now  ( 1 802 ) fells  at  46^.  a 
tod ; fleeces  4lbs.  And  at  Hillingdon,  all  are  either  Nor- 
folks or  half-breds,  a Leicefter  tup  on  a Norfolk  ewe. 
Captain  Beacher  thinks  there  are  no  fheep  in  the  ifland  which 
the  Leicefter  will  not  improve.  He  has  grazed  many  Wilt- 
fhires,  and  thinks  them  the  beft  of  all  for  cole-grazing  in. 
the  fens.  But  Mr.  Beck,  of  Caftle  Rifing,  has  had  South 
Downs  thirteen  years,  beginning  with  fome  from  Mr.  Tyr- 
rels,  of  Lamport,  and  has  imported  three  or  four  time9 
fince.  He  has  now  800,  and  is  quite  convinced  of  their  fu- 
periority to  Norfolks : when  he  was  in  that  breed,  he  had 
not  half  the  number ; but  after  abating  fully  for  improved 
hufbandry,  and  every  other  circumftance,  he  is  clear  that 
there  is  a fuperiority  of  four  to  three.  His  fences  are  and 
muft  be  bad,  and  in  fuch  a farm  quietnefs  is  a vaft  objedt : 
his  farm  486  acres.  He  gained  the  firft  prize  for  ewes,  both 
the  laft  and  this  year  at  S waff  ham,  and  alfo  at  Holkham. 
The  furveyor  examined  his  flock  attentively,  and  it  certainly 
is  a very  beautiful  one.  His  wool  now  averages  eight  to  a 
tod,  equally  of  hogs  and  ewes  : his  Norfolks  todded  twelve  : 
he  is  clear  that,  take  the  country  through,  they  average 
half  as  much  again  as  Norfolks.  Before  he  took  the  farm 
there  were  fifty  fheep  on  it,  and  a dairy  of  cows.  What  an 
improvement ! However,  in  the  vicinity  of  Downham  are 
found  all  forts  of  breeds  : towards  the  river,  Lincolns  and 
Leicefters  ; higher  up,  Norfolks  and  South  Downs.  Mr. 
Saffory  likes  the  South  Downs  beft,  but  thinks  that  if  as 
much  care  and  attention  had  been  exerted  to  improve  the 
breed  of  Norfolks  as  the  South  Downs  have  experienced, 
they  would  by  this  time  have  been  a very  different  fheep. 
Norfolk  three-fhear  wethers  fold  in  April  laft  at  St.  Ives,  at 
from  4 1.  41.  to  4/.  ior.  each.  At  Bretenham,  Mr.  Twilt  keeps 
68  fcore  of  breeding  Norfolk  ewes  on  1800  acres  of  poor 
land.  He  had  a South  Down  tup  fome  years  ago  from 
Mr.  Crow,  but  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  breed  did 
better  than  Norfolks,  though  they  flood  the  told  to  the 
full  as  well. 

xn  the  diftrif!  called  Marfhland,  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Wigen- 
hall,  St.  Mary,  grazes  only  the  beft  Lincoln  wethers ; he 
buys  from  May-day  to  Midfummer  ; keeps  them  over-year, 
clipping  twice,  average  price  50.1.  to  60s.  and  fells  at  65 r.  to 
75s  getting  1 81bs.  in  the  two  fleeces:  his  good  land  will 
carry  fi xper  acre,  on  an  average,  in  fummer  ; in  winter,  two 
on  three  acres ; and  thefe  will  quite  preferve  their  flefh  ; if 
the  feafon  be  favourable,  will  get  fomething  : he  thinks  that 
there  is  no  other  breed  fo  profitable  here  ; even  a ftain  of  the 
new  Leicefter  is  hurtful,  as  they  will  not  ftand  the  winter  fo 
well.  ■ Sheep  the  chief  flock,  though  fome  Lincoln  bullocks. 
He  never  gives  hay  to  fheep,  nothing  but  grafs  ; 3 albs,  a 
quarter  his  average  of  fat  wethers.  But  Mr.  Swayne,  of 
Walpole,  prefers  the  crofs  between  Lincoln  and  Leicefter  : 
he  buys  them  fhearling-wethers,  about  Lady-day  ; laft  year 
3/.  to  3/.  ioj.  each,  but  has  had  them  at  36^.  and  38^.  He 
clips  the  beft  twice,  three  to  a tod,  which  he  likes  better  than 
heavier  fleeces  of  fheep  demanding  more  food.  Some  give 
1 7lbs.  or  i81bs.  of  wool.  At  Michaelmas  he  culls  the  worft, 
or  buys  cole  for  them,  if  reafonable  ; fells  all  by  Midfummer, 
making  8r.  or  ior.  a-head,  when  bought  in  high,  befides 
the  wool.  Very  few  beafts  are  kept. 

Alfo  in  Hertfordfhire,  fome  prefer  the  South  Downs  to 
Wiltfhires,  as  the  latter  have  the  goggles  often,  but  the 
South  Downs  never.  But  the  long-legged  Wiltffvies  fuffer 
lefs  in  folding  on  wet  land.  But  in  other  places  the  refult  of 
the  comparifon  feems  to  be,  that  South  Downs  do  better  on 

3 I 2 grafs- 
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grafs-land  than  Wiltfhires,  and  will  in  that  cafe  thrive  more, 
and  better  fupport  the  hardfhipsof  fhort  food  ; but  on  arable 
land  with  plenty  of  turnips,  clover,  rye,  tares,  &c.  in  am- 
ple provifion,  the  Wiltfhires  are  more  profitable  than  the 
South  Downs.  The  Wiltfhires  are  large  fheep,  and  confe- 
quently  require  to  be  well  kept.  In  the  trials  of  Mr.  Hale, 
of  King’s  Waldon,  for  five  or  fix  years,  nothing  beats 
South  Downs,  where  there  is  much  grafs  ; but  on  artificial 
grafs  and  turnips,  without  a breadth  of  natural  grafs,  they 
will  not  do  like  the  Wiltfhires  ; for  which  reafon  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, on  his  own  farm,  keeps  Wiltfhire  ewes,  and  croffes 
them  with  South  Down  rams  ; fo  that  they  lamb  in  March. 
When  put  to  grafs  they  are  folded,  and  fome  lambs  are  fold 
at  34r.  in  the  beginning  of  harveft ; fome  twins  at  3U.  6d.;  and 
the  beft  are  kept.  He  approves  fo  much  of  them,  that  he 
intends  to  continue  them.  Mr.  Hale’s  flock  is  a capital  one, 
and  the  wool  remarkably  fine.  And  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  fince,  Mr.  Calvert  of  Albury  had  Lincoln  fheep, 
but  fold  them,  from  conviction  that  they  did  not  anfwer  : he 
was  then,  for  about  twenty  years,  in  the  Wiltfhire  breed  ; 
and  laftly,  he  changed  thefe  for  the  South  Downs,  which  he 
has  had  for  the  laft  feven  or  eight  years,  and  prefers  them  to 
all.  He  has  no  other  but  lord  Pelham’s  breed,  both  lambs 
and  ewes,  and  confiders  the  more  modern  attempts  to  raife 
a Jlner  race,  as  likely  to  prove  mifchievous : he  will  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  His  fix-toothed  wethers 
weigh  eleven  ftone  and  a half.  He  finds  the  breed  extremely 
healthy  : they  very  rarely  die  ; and  are  fubjeft  to  much 
fewer  diftempers  than  the  Wiltfhires.  And  Mr.  Smith  has 
changed  Wiltfhires  for  South  Downs.  He  has  about  400  in 
all,  fome  of  them  Wiltfhires ; they  are  fed  and  ’worked  together , 
and  folded  on  wet  lands.  The  South  Downs  in  exceeding 
good  order,  but  the  Wiltfhires  very  inferior.  But  about 
Barkway,  South  Downs  are  not  yet  introduced ; Mr  Whittle, 
however,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  feed  and  work 
Wiltfhires  and  South  Downs  together  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  former  will  prove  to  be  the  moft  profitable  ; the  latter 
are  much  injured  by  the  dirt,  as  they  are  too  fhort  in  hair 
and  legs ; it  was  tried  at  Kjmpton  Hoo,  and  fuch  was  the 
refult.  He  has  fold  Wiltfhire  wethers  thrice  fhorn,  at  7/.  14J. 
each.  And  Mr.  Doe,  of  Bygrave,  keeps  Wiltfhire  ewes, 
which  he  croffes  every  year  by  new  Leicefter  rams  ; but  goes 
no  farther  than  the  firft  crofs.  Thefe  anfwer  greatly, 
whether  the  fale  be  fat  lambs  or  fhearlings.  He  does  not 
approve  of  South  Downs,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
weight. 

However,  from  the  high  chara&er  which  South  Down 
fheep  have  lately  attained,  it  may  not  be  unintereilingto  give 
Mr.  Young’s  account  of  their  firft  introduction  into  Nor- 
folk. He  remarks,  that  when  once  an  improvement  has  fpread 
fo  much  as  to  become  an  objeCt  of  importance,  there  are 
generally  many  claimants  for  the  merit ; and  if  fuch  claimants 
are  only  heard  of  many  years  after,  but  little  attention  is 
due  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Suffolk,  he  can  fpeak  with  fome  accuracy,  but  fhould  not 
mention  it  on  this  occafion,  were  not  the  faCt  connected 
with  the  introduction  into  Norfolk.  In  May,  1785,  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  an  obfervation  he  had  made  in  1784, 
the  year  he  brought  them  into  Suffolk  from  Sufiex  ; and  it 
being  printed  at  the  time,  the  fadl  will  admit  of  no  doubt. 
He  recommended  them  ftrongly  to  every  gentleman  and 
farmer  he  converfed  with  on  the  fubjeCl  ; and  at  his  per- 
fuafion,  as  many  well  know,  the  late  Mr.  Macro,  of  Barrow, 
purchafed  that  flock  which  the  earl  of  Orford,  after  his 
death,  bought  and  eftablifhed  at  Houghton.  Mr.  Macro 
died  in  1789.  And  in  a paper  printed  in  the  Annals,  in 
1790,  he  (Mr.  Young)  remarks,  “ I have  had  fix  and  twenty 
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years’  experience  in  Norfolk  fheep,  and  once  thought  fo 
well  ©f  them,  as  to  carry  them  into  Hertfordfhire ; but  in 
the  advance  of  my  pradtice,  I began  gradually  to  doubt  the 
fuperior  merit  of  that  breed.  I thought  that  of  all  the 
fheep  which  I had  examined  particularly,  none  promifed  to 
anfwer  fo  well  for  the  general  purpofe  of  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  the  South  Downs.  I began  the 
import  in  1784,  and  in  1790  had  350.  I had  too  much 
friendlhip  for  the  late  Mr.  Macro,  to  advife  him  to  try  any 
experiment  that  I was  not  clear  would  anfwer  to  him.  I 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  try  the  South  Downs  ; he  liftened 
to  me  with  attention  for  fome  time,  but  would  not  deter- 
mine, till  having  feen  the  number  I kept  proportionably  to 
the  quantity  of  land,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fome  Nor- 
folks,  it  proved  to  him  that  the  South  Downs  were  worth 
attending  to  ; and  the  journey  I perfuaded  him  to  take  into 
Suffex,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  converfe  with  various 
noted  fheep-mafters  there,  he  determined  to  make  the  expe- 
riment : he  went  over,  previous  to  Lewis  fair,  and  bought 
a flock  of  them.  The  lambs  fold  well  at  Ipfwich  fair. 
Mr.  Le  Blanc,  at  Cavenham,  alfo  turned  South  Down 
rams  to  700  Norfolk  ewes  : he  found  no  difficulty  at  Ipf- 
wich  ; and  his  fhepherd,  after  three  years’  obftinate  pre- 
ference to  Norfolks,  gave  up  his  old  friends,  and  actually 
fet  South  Downs  for  his  fhepherd’s  flock.  Whether  the 
breed  fhould  or  fhould  not,  in  the  long  run,  eftablifli  itfelf, 
I have  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeling  that  I have  done  no  ill  office 
to  my  brother  farmers  by  introducing  it.  From  the  daily 
accounts  I receive,  I have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  eftablifhed.” 

The  farmers  in  Oxfordfhire  employ  many  different  forts 
of  fheep,  as  the  Wiltfhire,  Berkshire,  and  fome  others  ; but 
the  South  Down  and  new  Leicefter,  and  their  croffes,  are 
faft  driving  the  other  forts  out  of  the  county,  as  being  more 
profitable  in  the  number  that  can  be  kept  on  the  fame  ex- 
tent of  land,  in  fattening  more  expeditioufly,  and  at  earlier 
periods  of  their  growth,  in  folding  equally  well,  and  in  the 
value  of  their  wool.  Some,  however,  think,  that  the  long- 
woolled  fheep  are  very  profitable  on  farms  of  the  flone-brafh 
kind,  and  have  large  flocks  of  that  fort.  In  this  diltriCt, 
in  general,  the  quantity  of  fheep  that  is  kept  is  large,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  extent  of  the  farms. 

In  Berkfhire,  the  large  Wiltfhires  and  the  breed  of  the 
county  are  giving  way  to  the  South  Down,  and  other  fmall- 
fized  breeds,  as  yielding  more  profit,  fattening  quicker, 
and  doing  better  in  general.  The  new  Leicefter,  fo  far  as 
they  have  been  tried  in  proper  fituations,  have  alfo  anfwered 
well.  Some  croffes  of  thefe  fmaller  breeds  have  likewife 
been  employed  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

In  the  county  of  Eflex,  feveral  forts  of  fheep-ftock  are 
made  ufe  of  by  the  farmers,  as  the  Norfolks,  Wiltfhires, 
Lincolns,  new  Leicefters,  South  Downs,  and  different 
croffed  kinds  ; but  the  fuperiority  and  advantage  of  the 
Downs  are  now  almoft  every  where  admitted.  The 
Diihley  or  new  Leicefter  fort  is  alfo  held  in  much  eftima- 
tion  in  many  places,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  of  a dry 
light  nature ; as  the  wether  lambs  of  this  breed,  and  that 
of  the  Downs,  on  being  conftantly  kept  together  on  the 
fame  land,  until  they  became  fat,  the  former  were  inva- 
riably drawn  off  the  firft,  and  were  the  fatteft  and  heavieft. 
Befides,  rams  of  this  fort  are  preferred  for  being  put  to 
Norfolk  ewes,  to  thofe  of  the  other  breed  ; as  the  produce 
is  larger,  and  fooner  fat.  The  new  Leicefters  are  by  fome, 
however,  thought  inferior  to  the  South  Downs,  as  being 
fuch  bad  breeders  ; one  hundred  of  them  only  producing 
eighty  lambs,  while  the  fame  number  of  the  Downs  will 
bring  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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In  the  diftrift  of  Devonfiiire,  many  kinds  of  fheep,  be- 
sides the  native  breeds,  are  had  recourfe  to  by  the  farmers, 
as  the  Dorfet,  new  Leicefter,  Cotfvvold,  and  South  Down, 
with  crofles  of  thefe  and  feveral  other  kinds,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  table  introduced  above.  The  laft  of  thefe  breeds 
feems  to  be  fall  making  its  way,  in  fome  places  where  the 
land  is  dry,  in  this  county  too  ; but  other  forts  and  erodes 
are  held  in  great  favour  for  different  purpofes  and  ufes,  as 
for  mutton,  wool,  feeding,  and  different  others. 

In  many  of  the  northern  and  other  counties,  as  in  York- 
fhire,  Lancafhire,  Cumberland,  and  feveral  others,  the  new 
Leicefter,  South  Down,  and  different  improved  breeds, 
are  now  beginning  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  and  fupplanting 
the  old  native  or  other  kinds. 

The  trials  have  hitherto  been  fo  few,  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  different  breeds  of  fheep,  in  what 
regards  the  relative  proportion  of  food  to  mutton,  offal, 
tallow,  live  and  dead  weight,  and  many  other  points,  that 
the  flock-farmer  has  been  kept  much  in  the  dark.  In  order, 
however,  to  fully  clear  up  and  afeertain  thefe  eflentially 
important  matters,  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  perfedt 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedf,  the  earl  of  Egremont  lately  or- 
dered the  following  experiment  to  be  made.  The  wether 
lambs  of  the  preceding  fpring  were  ordered  to  be  put  up  by 
themfelves,  into  a paddock  adjoining  the  Home-park. 
There  were  of 

South  Down  wether  lambs  29 — 12  beft  faved  for  rams. 
New  Leicefter  do.  - 25 — 6 do.  faved  for  do. 

Half-bred  new  Leicefter  and'j  — 

South  Down  wether  lambs,  >12 
from  fame  get  as  above  - J 
Romney-Marfh  wether  lambs, " 
out  of  Mr.  Wall’s  ewes  by 
his  own  ram,  which,  from 
the  cuftom  there,  of  not 
having  artificial  food,  were  ^ 
not  lambed  till  May, 
being  therefore  nearly  two 
months  younger  than  any 
of  the  reft  - 


18 


Dedudl  rams 


73 

18 


55 


Here,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  paufe,  it  is  faid,  as  the 
experiment  is  already  decifive  of  one  point,  namely,  that  at 
this  age  of  fix  months,  as  noticed  above,  thofe  two  breeds 
were  fo  much  more  advanced  than  the  others,  that  they 
might  be  profitably  cleared  from  the  land,  and  a frefh  flock 
fent  in.  It  will  remain,  it  is  faid,  for  the  future  progrefs 
of  the  trial,  to  afeertain  whether  fuch  frefh  flock  would  not 
pay  better,  than  continuing  the  old ; and  for  this  purpofe 
it  may  be  calculated,  that  the  fheep  now  fold  at  the  above 
market  at  34 s.,  with  the  addition  of  $s.  for  wool,  pay  for 
fixty-four  weeks  7 d.  the  pound  from  the  time  of  their  being 
lambed.  This  is  noticed  to  be  a very  confiderable  profit ; 
and  that  if  it  fhould  turn  out,  that  keeping  them  much 
longer  is  not  attended  with  an  advantage  fomewhat  propor- 
tionate, it  will  clearly  prove  the  fuperior  benefit  of  that 
breed,  which  may  be  got  rid  of  at  fo  early  an  age.  And  it 
is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  the  true  new 
Leicefters  being  in  any  condition  fit  to  be  drawn  off  in  the 
firft  lot  for  market,  is  a circumftance  mod  ftrangely  contra- 
dictory of  affertions  without  end,  that  fattening  at  an  early 
age  is  almoll  peculiarly  a charaCteriftic  of  that  breed. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  trial. 


Weighed 

Ten  Weeks’ 

Gain 

gain. 

per  100  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

South  Downs 

273 

33 

J3 

Leicefters 

258 

46 

21 

Half-breds 

294 

34 

*3 

Romney-Marfhes 

270 

34 

It  is  noticed,  that  this  refult  is  not  very  different  from 
what  might  have  been  expended  ; for  as  the  Romney-Marfhes 
and  new  Leicefters  were  very  much  behind  the  South 
Downs  and  half-breds  ten  weeks  before,  it  was  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  when  they  did  begin  to  thrive,  they  would 
do  it  in  a more  rapid  manner. 


Weighed 

Lofs  in 
12  Weeks. 

Lofs  per  loolbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  oz. 

South  Downs 

264 

9 

3 0 

Leicefters 

251 

7 

2 0 

Half-breds 

282 

12 

4 0 

Romney-Marfhes 

269 

1 

0 6 

confidered  as  very  1 

material, 

in  all  trials  of  this  na- 

Thefe  fifty-five  wether  lambs,  put  into  the  paddock  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  were  brought  up  and  examined  on 
the  25th  of  the  June  following,  when  it  was  found  that 
twelve  of  the  South  Down,  and  all  the  half-bred  South 
Down  and  new  Leicefters,  were  in  a marketable  condition  ; 
but  that  none  of  the  true  new  Leicefter  or  Romney-Marfhes 
were  in  any  proper  ftate  for  fale. 

£ s.  d. 

Of  the  South  Downs,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  ~l 

were  fent  off  to  Smithfield  market,  fome  days  >1x40 
afterwards,  and  fetched  per  fheep  - - J 

Of  the  half-bred  new  Leicefters  and  South! 

Downs,  ten  of  the  twelve,  fent  a week  be-  > 1 13  o 
fore  to  the  fame  market,  brought  per  fheep  J 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  half-breds  were  feemingly  the 
better  fheep  ; but  they  went-  to  a bad  market,  when  the 
prices  were  low. 

The  two  of  the  half-bred  fort  that  remained,  and  which 
were  in  eq  lal  condition  for  the  market,  were  kept  back,  as 
forming  part  of  the  trial,  detailed  next  column. 


ture,  to  note  the  Ioffes,  as  making  fuch  attempts  double, 
by  not  only  fhewing  when  the  fheep  thrive,  and  which  do 
beft,  but  equally  by  marking  when  they  go  backward,  and 
which  breed  is  mofl  capable  of  withftanding  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  operate  againft  them  all.  In  the  above  fcale, 
the  difference  is  not  very  material.  In  that  lot  which  did 
the  worft,  the  lofs,  it  is  faid,  amounts  to  about  id.  per 
week  ; but  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  every  lot,  that  in  a 
period  including  the  beft  part  of  the  autumn,  as  fheep 
fhould  thrive,  when  the  weather  is  fuitable,  deep  into  the 
month  of  November,  none  of  them  fhould  have  gained, 
which  they  ought  to  have  done  confiderably.  Their  paf- 
ture,  however,  though  good  in  quality,  was  bare. 

The  refult  being  found,  the  fheep  were  ordered  to  be 
ftarved  for  twenty-four  hours ; and  after  which,  to  be 
turned  out  for  other  twenty-four  hours ; propofing,  by  thus 
weighing  them,  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  and 
the  quantity  voided  : it  being  rightly  conceived,  that  if, 
upon  the  repetition  of  fuch  trials,  there  exiiled  any  remark- 
able fuperiority,  or  any  material  difference,  between  the 
refpedlive  breeds,  it  might  throw  fome  light  upon  the 
general  inquiry. 

South 
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South  Downs 

Lofs  by  Starving, 
lbs. 

8 

Lofs  per  100  lbs. 
Ibs.  oz. 

3 0 

Leicefters 

1 1 

4 0 

Half-breds 

17 

4 6 

Romney-Marfhes 

5 

O 14 

The  Iheep  were  then  turned  out,  and  twice  weighed, 
after  twenty-four  hours  eating  each  time. 


Gain  in  the 

Gain  in  the 

Total. 

Gain 

ill  24  Hours. 

2d  24  Hours. 

per  100  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.  oz. 

South  Downs 

I 

6 

7 

2 IO 

Leicefters 

6 

6 

12 

4 13 

Half-breds 

10 

9 

19 

6 12 

Romney-Marlhes 

0 

5 

5 

1 lS 

The  refult  of  thefe  weighings  (hew  that  the  half-'breds 
loft  molt,  and  gained  moft  ; that  the  Romney-Marlhes  loft 
leaft,  and  ate  leaft ; that  the  Leicefters  loft  more  than  the 
South  Downs,  and  ate  more.  It  is  fuggefted,  that  fuch 
trials  muft  be  repeated  many  times,  before  concluhons  can 
be  fairly  drawn.  How  the  Romney-Marfhes,  in  the  firft 
twenty-four  hours,  could  gain  nothing,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  weighing  was  performed  with  ac- 
curacy. 

Weighed  again  in  the  fucceeding  month  of  March,  in  the 
next  year,  which,  as  it  will  mark  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
fevereft  part  of  the  winter  feafon,  deferves  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  at  grafs  the  whole  of  the  time. 


Weighed 


lbs. 

South  Downs  253 

Leicefters  214 

Half-breds  253 

Romney-Marfhes  234 


Lofs  in  4 Months.  Lofs  per  100  lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

I I 

4 

37 

14 

29 

10 

J5 

5 

The  refult  here  Ihews  that  the  Leicefters,  which  is  re- 
markable, fuffered  the  moft  ; from  which  it  is  thought, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  fo  far  as  one  trial  goes, 
that  the  great  peculiarity  of  that  breed  is  not  by  any  means 
what  has  been  contended  for,  a capability  of  fupporting 
itfelf  on  little  food ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  demands 
a very  plentiful  nourifhment,  and  will  bear  the  want  of  it 
worfe  than  any  of  the  other  breeds. 

The  half-breds  are  the  next  in  the  order  of  demerit : the 
South  Downs  are  the  beft  of  all. 


Weighed 

Gain  in 
12  Weeks. 

Gain 

per  100  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

South  Downs 

299 

46 

18 

Leicefters 

275 

6l 

28 

Half-breds 

310 

57 

22 

Romney-Marfhes 

3l7 

63 

24 

The  period  from  the  30th  of  March  to  the  19th  of  June 
neceffarily  forms  another  interefting  portion  of  the  trial,  as 
it  takes  in  the  whole  flufh  of  the  fpring  growth  of  grafs. 
Here  the  refult,  it  is  faid,  is  alfo  remarkable,  and  Itrongly 
in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  obfervations  on  the  Lei- 
cefters ; for  when  in  favourable  circumitances  in  regard  to 
food,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  from  feafon,  they  exceed  all 
the  reft.  The  Romney-Marlhes,  however,  approach  near 
to  them  ; and  as  thefe  had  loft,  in  pinching  circumitances, 
much  lefs,  their  fuperiority  upon  thefe  two  weighings  feems 
to  be  clearly  afcertained  ; and  which  will  appear  the  plainer, 
by  comparing  the  weight  of  December  ill  with  that  of 
June  19th. 


Dec.  lft. 

June  19th. 

Weights. 

Gain.  Gain  per  100  Ibs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs,  lbs. 

South  Downs  264 

299 

35  13 

Leicefters  251 

275 

24  9 

Half-breds  282 

310 

28  9 

Romney-Marfhes  269 

317 

48  17 

The  merit  of  the  Romney-Marfhes, 

in  this  ftage  of  the 

trial,  is,  it  is  faid,  confpicuous.  The  South  Downs  are 
next,  the  Leicefters  and  half-breds  being  equal. 

Weighed. 

Gain  per  100  lbs. 

lb?. 

lbs. 

Sept.  7.  South  Downs 

316 

5 

Leicefters 

312 

ii 

Half-breds 

31° 

8 

Romney-Marfhes 

337 

6 

The  Leicefters  here,  it  is  obferved,  continue  to  take  the 
lead  throughout  the  lummer.  So  long  as  the  food  is 
plentiful,  they  beat  all  the  others ; and  this  part  of  the  ex- 
periment goes  to  prove  a moft  important  point,  which  has 
indeed  been  long  fufpetted,  that  in  good  fituations  no  breed 
is  fo  profitable  to  the  grazier.  The  half-breds  are  found  the 
next  to  thefe. 

The  five  remaining  Romney-Marlhes  were  fent  to  Smith- 
field  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  brought  484.  each ; and  on 
Augult  the  7th,  ten  of  the  remaining  Leicefters  went  at 
48,1.  each,  alfo  feven  at  40J.  each  ; fo  that  the  profit  for 
two  years  and  two  months  food,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
wool,  is,  it  is  faid,  $d.  and  a fradtion  per  week  for  the 
Romney-Marlhes,  and  from  4 d.  to  4 \d.  for  the  Leicefters, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  lambed. 

The  former  part  of  the  experiment  will  Ihew  that  the 
South- Downs  and  half-breds  in  64  weeks  age  gave  7 d.  per 
week  profit ; and  that  the  Romney-Marlhes  and  Leicefters, 
kept  until  they  were  nearly  twice  the  age  of  the  others, 
namely,  108  weeks  the  former,  and  1 17  the  latter,  only 
gave  a profit  of  from  4 A.  to  5 d.  per  week.  This  is,  it  is 
faid,  a moft  interefting  circumltance,  and  which  manifeftly 
tends  to  afcertain  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  the 
grazier  to  get  rid  of  thefe  Iheep  at  an  earlier  age,  and  re- 
ftock  his  land  with  thofe  which  are  molt  faleable  at  the 
earlieft  period. 

November  21ft  to  December  25th.  Weighed  again. 


lbs. 

Gain. 

lbs. 

Gain  per  100  lbs. 
lbs. 

South  Downs 

- 320 

4 

I 

Leicefters 

- 326 

14 

4 

Half-breds  - 

- 346 

6 

1 

Romney-Marfhes 

- 331 

loft  6 

loft  1 

This,  it  is  fuppofed,  is  perhaps  the  moft  ftriking  period 
of  the  experiment.  By  the  Iaft  weighing,  if  turned  to,  it 
will  be  feen  that  the  Leicefters  had  outftripped  all  the  reft, 
and  that  the  fuperiority  is  ftill  maintained. 

The  above  details  of  the  practices  of  different  diftricts,  ex- 
periments, and  remarks,  muft  place  the  profits  and  advan- 
tages of  different  breeds  of  fheep  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
Iheep- farmer,  in  a clear,  fatisfadtory,  and  ftriking  point  of 
view.  With  refpedt  to  the  wool  of  different  Iheep,  we  refer 
to  the  next  article,  and  Woor,. 

Different  Kinds  of  Sheep-Management. — In  the  practice  of 
Iheep  hulbandry,  different  fyftems  are  had  recourfe  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  kept,  and  the  methods  of  farming  that  are  adopted  on 
them  j but  under  all  circumitances,  the  beft  fheep-mafters 

conftaotly 
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conftantly  endeavour  to  preferve  them  in  as  good  condition 
as  poffible  at  all  feafons.  With  the  paflure  kinds  of  fheep 
this  is  particularly  the  cafe ; and  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plilhing  it  in  the  meft  complete  manner,  it  is  ufeful  to  divide 
them  into  different  parcels  or  lots,  in  refpedl  to  their  ages 
and  forts,  as  by  that  practice  they  may  be  kept  with  greater 
convenience  and  benefit  than  in  large  flocks  together,  under 
a mixture  of  different  kinds ; as  in  this  way  there  is  not  only 
lefs  wafte  of  food,  but  the  animals  thrive  better,  and  the 
paftures  are  fed  with  much  more  eafe.  The  advantage  of 
this  management  has  been  fully  experienced  in  many  of  the 
northern  diftridls,  where  they  ufually  divide  the  fheep-flock 
into  lambs,  yearlings,  wethers,  and  breeding  ewes ; and  in 
this  method  it  appears  not  improbable  that  a much  larger 
proportion  of  flock  may  be  kept,  and  the  fheep  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a more  healthy  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  management  with  a breeding  flock  is 
that  the  fheep-mafler  mult  adt  according  to  his  circumflances, 
fituation,  and  the  capital  which  he  poffeffes,  either  felling 
the  lambs  to  go  to  keep,  fattening  them  for  grafs-lamb, 
fuckling  them  for  houfe-lamb,  or  keeping  them  on  to  be 
grazed  and  fold  as  ftore  or  fat  wethers  ; the  ewes  being  fold 
lean,  as  they  are  called,  or  fattened,  as  circumflances,  profit, 
and  convenience,  may  point  out.  Another  pradtice,  but 
which  requires  much  capital,  as  well  as  knowledge,,  expe- 
rience, and  attention,  is  that  of  breeding  and  fattening  off 
all  lambs,  both  wethers  and  ewes,  efpecially  where  markets 
for  their  fale,  when  fat,  are  conveniently  fituated.  But 
where  this  fyflem  is  too  extenlive,  it  may  be  partially  adled 
upon,  varying  the  plan  according  to  capital,  circumflances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  times.  In  which  cafe,  whenever  ftore 
ftock  becomes  extravagantly  high,  it  is  moflly  a good  way  to 
fell.  But  a method  which  is  attended  with  the  leafl  trouble 
and  hazard,  is  that  of  purchafing  a ftore  flock,  as  lambs, 
wethers,  and  what  are  termed  crones,  or  old  ewes ; fome  of 
the  lafl  fort  often  proving  with  lamb,  may  be  fattened  off 
with  them  to  good  account.  It  is  likewife  often  the  cafe 
that  ewes  are  difpofed  of  in  larnb,  or  with  lambs  by  their 
fides,  in  what  are  termed  couples,  in  which  circumflances  it 
is  frequently  a good  pradlice  to  make  annual  purchafes  of 
them,  in  order  to  the  fattening  of  both,  and  felling  them  in 
that  Hate  within  the  year.  The  fyflem  of  breeding  can  only 
be  had  recourfe  to  with  effedl  and  advantage  in  fituations  or 
on  farms,  where  there  are  extenfive  tradls  of  land  fit  for  the 
pafturing  and  fupport  of  thefe  animals,  but  not  the  fattening 
of  them  ; the  more  rich  deep  grafs-lands  being  adapted  to 
their  fattening,  and  thereby  affording  a better  profit,  efpe- 
cially when  quickly  performed  with  a proper  fort  of  this  kind 
of  ftock,  as  that  of  good  wethers. 

But  in  the  purchafing  of  fheep,  which  is  often  done  from 
very  diftant  fairs  and  markets,  much  care  and  circum- 
fpedlion  are  neceffary,  whatever  the  fort  or  intention  with 
which  they  are  bought  may  be.  In  thefe  cafes  much  ad- 
vantage, efpecially  when  at  a confiderable  diftance,  may  be 
derived  by  employing  a falefman  upon  the  fpot. 

And  the  appearances  which  fhew  the  fheep  to  be  in  a 
proper  found  flate  of  health,  are  a rather  wild  or  lively 
brifknefs,  a brilliant  clearnefs  in  the  eye,  a florid  ruddy 
colour  on  the  infide  of  the  eyelids  and  what  are  termed  the 
eye  itrings,  as  well  as  in  the  gums,  a faftnefs  in  the  teeth,  a 
fweet  fragrance  in  the  breath,  a drynefs  of  the  nofe  and  eyes, 
breathing  eaiy  and  regular,  a coolnefs  in  the  feet,  dung  pro- 
perly formed,  coat  or  fleece  firmly  attached  to  the  fkin,  and 
unbroken,  the  fkin  Exhibiting  a florid  *ed  appearance,  efpe- 
cially upon  the  brifket.  Where  there  are  difeharges  from 
the  nofe  and  eyes,  it  indicates  their  having  taken  cold,  and 
fhould  be  attended  to  by  putting  them  in  dry  fheltered 
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fituations.  This  is  a neceffary  precaution  alfo  in  bringing 
them  from  one  fituation  to  another  while  on  the  road. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  with  fheep-farmers,  the  common 
pradlice,  except  in  particular  inftances,  has  been  to  leave  the 
ewes  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding  without  any  feledlion  ; but 
where  good  fheep-flock  is  the  objedl,  much  attention  fhould 
be  paid  in  choofing  fuch  as  are  the  moft  perfedl,  and  that 
poffefs,  in  the  higheft  degree,  thofe  qualities  or  properties 
which  are  wanted,  whatever  the  breed  or  variety  of  fheep  may 
be ; as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a good  ftock  can  be  raifed  and 
preferred.  And  it  is  a bufinefs  that  fhould  always  be  per- 
formed at  the  time  they  are  turned  to  the  ram,  if  it  has  not 
been  done  before  ; and  this  is  equally  neceffary  in  regard  to 
the  rams,  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  ewes.  The 
author  of  the  Farmer’s  Calendar  has  obferved,  that  the  late 
duke  of  Bedford,  in  attending  to  this  objedl,  had  every  ram 
with  the  lambs  got  by  him  the  preceding  year  put  in  diftinft 
pens,  that  he  might  not  only  examine  them  but  their  pro- 
geny'-, previous  to  his  deciding  “ what  ewes  to  draw  off  for 
him,”  which  is  certainly  a method  highly  deferving  of  imi- 
tation by  fheep-farmers  in  general.  Such  attention,  united 
with  a careful  feledlion  of  cull  lambs,  mufl,  the  writer 
thinks,  keep  a ftock  in  a flate  of  progreffive  improvement, 
proportioned  to  the  accuracy  of  judgment,  eye,  and  hand  of 
the  farmer  who  pradlifes  it.  And  it  is  obferved  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  Norfolk  lately  publifhed,  that  Mr.  Coke 
readily  aflifts,  not  only  his  tenants,  but  other  neighbouring 
farmers,  in  forting  and  feledling  their  South  Down  ewes,  &c. 
and  diftributing  them  in  lots  to  the  rams  according  to  the 
fhapes  and  qualities  of  each.  He  puts  on  his  fhepherd’s 
fmock,  and  fuperintends  the  pens,  to  the  fure  improvement 
of  the  flock  ; his  judgment  is  fuperior  and  admitted.  The 
writer  has  feen  him,  and  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  thus  ac- 
coutred, work  all  the  day,  and  not  quit  the  bufinefs  till  the 
darknefs  forced  them  to  dinner.  See  Sorting  Sheep-Jloch. 

Farther,  it  has  been  remarked  in  a late  pradlical  work, 
that  the  moft  advantageous  and  proper  age  for  ewes  taking 
the  ram  in  the  different  breeds,  has  not  been  fully  fhewn  ; 
but  from  a year  to  a year  and  a half  old  may  be  fufficient, 
according  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  breed  and  the  goodnefs 
ot  the  keep.  Some  judge  of  this  by  the  production  of 
broad  or  fheep’s  teeth.  It  fhould  not,  perhaps,  be  done 
while  too  young  in  any  cafe.  And  in  regard  to  the  feafon 
of  putting  the  rams-  to  the  ewes,  it  muft  be  directed  by  the 
period  at  which  the  fall  of  the  lambs  may  be  moft  defirable, 
which  mufl  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  keep  which  the  par- 
ticular fituation  affords ; but  the  moft  ufual  time  is  about 
the  beginning  of  Odlober,  except  in  the  Dorfetfhire  ewes, 
where  the  intention  is  fuckling  for  houfe-lamb,  in  which  cafe 
it  fhould  be  much  earlier,  in  order  that  the  lambs  may  be 
fufficiently  forward.  But,  by  being  kept  very  well,  any 
of  the  breeds  will  take  the  ram  at  a much  earlier  period. 
Where  the  rams  are  young,  the  number  of  ewes  fhould 
feldom  exceed  fixty  for  each  ram  ; but  in  older  rams  a 
greater  number  may  be  admitted  without  inconvenience,  as 
from  one  to  two  hundred  ; but  letting  them  have  too  many 
fhould  be  cautioufly  avoided,  as  by  fuch  means  the  farmer 
may  fuftain  great  lofs  in  the  number  of  the  lambs.  It  is 
found  that  the  ewe  goes  with  lamb  about  the  fpace  of  five 
months,  confequently  the  moft  common  lambing-feafon  is 
March,  or  the  early  part  of  April ; but  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  in  many  of  the  more  fouthern  diftrids,  where  fheep- 
hufbandry  is  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent,  fome  parts 
of  the  ewe-flock  are  put  to  the  rams  at  much  earlier  periods, 
fo  as  to  lamb  a month  or  fix  weeks  fooner  ; a pradlice  which 
is  attended  with  much  profit  and  advantage  in  many  fituations 
where  early  grafs-lamb  is  in  great  demand.  It  is  ufual  for 
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the  ram*  to  remain  with  the  ewes  for  a month  or  fix  weeks, 
and  in  fome  cafes  longer,  in  order  to  complete  the  bufinefs 
of  impregnation,  which  in  fome  diftri&s  is  afcertained  by 
fmearing  the  fore -bows  of  the  rams  with  fome  colouring  fub- 
ftance.  The  method  formerly  in  pra&ice,  and  which  is  too 
commonly  the  cafe  at  prefent,  of  turning  a number  of  rams 
among  the  flocks,  is  highly  exceptionable,  as  tending  to 
prevent  the  main  objeft,  and  injure  the  rams.  A better  way 
is  to  let  each  ram  have  a proper  number  of  ewes,  and  with 
very  choice  flock  to  keep  the  ram  in  an  inclofed  fmall  pafture, 
turning  a few  ewes  to  him,  and  as  they  are  ferved  replacing 
them  with  others.  By  this  means  there  is  more  certainty, 
and  more  ewes  may  be  impregnated.  In  fuch  fort  of  fine 
flock,  it  is  likewife  of  great  utility  to  keep  the  rams  during 
this  feafon  in  a high  manner.  In  this  view  a little  oats  in  the 
ttraw,  or  a mixture  of  barley  and  pea-meal,  are  excellent. 
Where  ewes  are  backward  in  taking  the  ram,  the  belt  means 
to  be  employed  are  thofe  of  good  ftimulating  keep.  The 
rams  fhould  always  be  continued  with  the  ewes  a lufficient 
length  of  time.  It  is  dated  in  the  General  Treatife  on 
Cattle,  that  the  ewe  will  breed  twice  and  even  thrice  a year, 
if  it  be  made  a point  to  produce  fuch  an  effedt  by  attention 
and  high  keep,  fince  fhe  will  receive  the  male  indifferently  at 
any  feafon,  and,  like  the  rabbit,  very  foon  after  bringing 
forth.  And  that  Lille  gives  an  inffance  of  three  of  his 
ewes,  well  kept,  lambing  at  Chriftmas,  fattening  off  their 
Iambs  at  Lady-dav,  and  producing  lambs  again  the  firft 
week  in  June.  It  feems  they  Hole  the  ram  immediately  after 
lambing,  but  brought  the  fecond  time  only  Angle  lambs, 
although  of  a breed  that  generally  produces  twins.  The 
former  writer  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  flieep  would 
produce  young  thrice  a year,  were  the  bad  pradtice  reforted 
to,  which  has  been  fo  currently  recommended  with  the 
rabbit,  of  allowing  the  male  immediately  after  parturition  ; 
the  ready  way  to  render  both  the  female  and  her  progeny 
worthlefs.  Could  the  lambs  be  advantageoufly  weaned  at 
two  months,  fufficient  time  would,  he  conceives,  remain  for 
the  ewe  to  bring  forth  twice  within  the  year  ; for  example, 
fuppofe  the  young  ewe  tupped  in  Auguft,  the  lamb  would 
be  dropped  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  might  be  weaned 
in  mid  March,  the  ewe  again  receive  the  ram  on  the  turn  of 
the  milk,  like  the  fow,  perhaps  in  or  before  April,  fhe 
would  then  bring  forth  within  the  twelve  months,  or  in 
Auguft.  This  plan  would,  he  thinks,  at  leaft  injure  the 
dam  infinitely  lefs  than  fuckling  during  geftation. 

And  it  is  neceffary,  that  during  the  time  the  ewes  are  in 
lamb  they  fhould  be  kept  in  paftures,  and  as  free  from  dif- 
turbance  as  pofiible,  being  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to 
prevent  accidents,  which  are  liable  to  take  place  at  this  time, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  their  ‘ being  call  in  the  furrows,  & c. 
Where  any  of  the  ewes  flip  their  lambs,  it  is  advifed  by  Mr. 
Bannifter  that  they  fliould  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
flock.  They  alfo  require,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to  be 
kept  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  farm  will  admit,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  lefs  lofs  at  lambing-time,  from  the  ewes 
being  ftronger,  and  the  lambs  more  healthy,  and  better  ca- 
pable of  contending  with  the  ftate  of  the  feafon  at  which 
they  may  be  dropped.  At  lambing-time  every  pofiible  at- 
tention is  to  be  paid.  The  Ihepherd  fliould  at  this  period  be 
particularly  careful  and  attentive  to  afford  his  afiiftance  where 
it  may  be  neceffary.  He  fliould  conftantly  have  regard  to 
the  fuckling  of  the  lambs,  and  to  fee  that  the  udders  of  the 
ewes  are  not  difeafed.  His  attendance  will  often  be  required 
in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day.  At  this  feafon  covered 
flieep-folds  are  often  of  very  great  advantage,  in  faving  and 
protefting  both  ewes  and  their  lambs.  And  in  refpect  to 
the  number  of  l^mbs,  jt  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  thp 


work  on  Live-flock,  that  the  ewe  brings  moft  commonly 
one,  next  in  degree  of  frequency,  two,  rarely  from  three  to 
five  lambs  at  a birth.  This  property  of  double  birth  is,  he 
fays,  in  fome  inftances,  fpecific ; the  Dorfet  flieep  ufually 
yeaning  twins ; and  the  large-polled  Belgic  fheep,  with 
their  defcendants,  our  Teefwater,  doing  the  fame,  and  pro- 
ducing occafionally  more  at  a birth.  Other  breeds  bring 
twins  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  flock,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  depend  confiderably  on  good  keep.  A certain 
number  of  ewes  per  centum  prove  barren  annually  : the  caufe 
very  rarely,  natural  defedf  ; fometimes  over-fatnefs,  a mor- 
bid ftate  of  body,  from  poverty,  or  negledt  of  the  ram  ; in 
other  words,  want  of  fyflem  in  the  Ihepherd. 

Further,  it  has  been  recommended,  that  where  rich  paf- 
tures, or  other  forts  of  good  grafs-lands  cannot  be  referved 
for  their  fupport,  turnips,  or  other  kinds  of  green  food, 
fhould  be  provided  for  the  purpofe,  and  given  them  in  a 
fuitable  manner  ; but  where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  always 
better  to  leave  this  fort  of  food  untouched  till  about  the 
period  of  lambing,  when  it  fhould  be  regularly  fupplied,  in 
proportion  to  the  necefiity  there  may  be  for  it.  The  ewes 
alfo  demand  at  this  time  much  care,  to  fee  that  they  are  put 
upon  a dry  flickered  pafture,  free  from  difturbance,  and  that 
neither  they  nor  their  lambs  fuflain  injury  from  the  too  great 
feverity  of  the  feafon.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  into  a proper  degree  of  warmth 
and  fhelter,  until  perfedlly  reftored.  It  is  likewife  a necef- 
fary, as  well  as  a ufeful  praftice,  as  they  lamb  down,  to  take 
them  and  their  lambs  away  from  the  common  flock,  putting 
them  into  a piece  of  turnips,  or  frefh  dry  pafture,  where 
there  is  fhelter  when  neceffary,  as  by  this  means  much  fewer 
lambs  will  be  loft  than  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe.  It  is 
alfo  found,  that  by  a proper  fupply  of  turnips,  or  other  fimi- 
lar  green  food  at  this  period,  the  milk  of  the  ewes  is  much 
increafed,  and  the  growth  of  the  lambs  greatly  promoted  ; 
which  i3  of  much  future  importance,  as  when  they  are  ftinted 
at  this  early  period  of  their  exiftence,  they  never  turn  out 
fo  well  afterwards  for  the  farmer.  With  the  green  and  root 
crops,  and  preferved  after-grafs,  hay,  ftraw,  corn,  and  oil- 
cake, are  in  fome  cafes  made  ufe  of  in  the  winter  fupport  of 
fheep-flock.  With  turnips,  where  the  foil  is  not  fufficiently 
dry  to  admit  the  flieep,  it  is  the  practice  to  draw  them  and 
convey  them  to  a found  firm  pafture,  that  the  ewes  may  be 
baited  upon  them  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  as  there  may  be 
oceafion,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  eaten  up  clean, 
as  the  circum fiance  of  their  being  thus  eaten  may  ferve  as  a 
guide  to  the  farmer  for  the  fupply  that  may  be  daily  necef- 
fary. In  this  way  this  fort  of  food  will  be  confumed  with 
the  greateft  economy.  Where  the  land  is  perfedlly  dry,  and 
the  intention  is  to  manure  it  for  a grain  crop,  eating  the  tur- 
nips on  the  land,  by  means  of  portions  hurdled  off  as  wanted, 
is  a good  practice.  And  with  this  fort  of  food,  efpecialiy 
where  it  produces  fcouring  in  the  ewes,  green  rouen  hay, 
cut  ftraw,  or  peafe-haulm,  fliould  conftantly  be  given,  and 
alfo  with  rape,  & c.  Mr.  Young  has  ftated,  that  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  beft  farmers  give  their  ewes  and 
lambs  bran  and  oats,  or  oil-cake,  in  troughs,  while  they  are 
feeding  on  turnips ; but  he  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
muft  be  a good  breed  for  fuch  a praftice  to  repay.  And  it 
has  been  advifed,  when  the  weather  is  very  wet,  ftormy,  or 
there  is  much  fnow  upon  the  ground,  that  the  ewes  and 
lambs  fliould  have  hay  given  them  in  baits  as  may  be  necef- 
fary, which  is  moftly  done  in  covered  moveable  racks,  a 
portion  being  given  frefh  every  day.  It  is,  however,  much 
better  to  have  it  cut  into  chaff,  and  given  in  troughs,  as 
much  lefs  wafte  is  made.  There  is  fiill  a higher  practice 
of  feeding  made  ufe  of  by  fome  farmers,  with  ewe-ltock  of 
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the  more  improved  kinds,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  the  common  keep  in  particular 
cafes;  which  is  that  of  employing parfnips  or  carrots  with 
hay  of  the  green  rouen  kind,  or  a portion  of  pea,  bean,  or 
barley-meal,  alfo  malt-combs,  with  potatoes  and  hay,  & c. 
Thefe  forts  of  keep  are,  however,  obvioufly  much  too  ex- 
penfive,  except  under  particular  circumftances,  and  for  the 
more  improved  breeds. 

It  is  obvious,  that  where  fhelter  can  be  provided,  it  will 
always  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  fheep.  But  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  pradlice  of  letting  them  to  the  hay- 
Itacks,  which  is  common  with  fome  farmers,  is  flovenly  and 
waileful,  and  which,  though  it  may  afford  a degree  of 
fhelter,  fhould  never  be  attempted  when  the  other  methods 
can  be  had  recourfe  to.  It  has  alfo  been  fuggefled  by  Mr. 
Young,  as  an  excellent  method,  though  not  effentially  necef- 
fary,  to  allow  the  fheep,  whether  the  weather  be  bad  or 
not,  a Imall  proportion  of  hay  daily  while  at  turnips.  And 
it  is  fuppofed  that  by  this  careful  management,  and  the  ufe  of 
ftubble  turnips  when  neceffary,  the  ewe  and  lamb-flock  may 
be  well  fupported  through  the  feverity  of  'the  feafon,  and  be 
brought  on  in  the  bell  poffible  condition  until  the  turnips 
are  finifhed  in  March,  which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  when 
the  preferved  grafs  or  rouen  may  be  ready  to  receive  them  ; 
which  is  confidered  by  fome  as  the  mofl  to  be  depended  upon 
through  this  and  the  following  month,  which,  with  the  firfl 
week  in  May,  is  the  mofl  difficult  period  of  the  year  to  the 
flock-farmer.  On  dry  meadows  and  paflures  it  is  invaluable 
in  this  view,  though  at  firlt  fight  it  may  have  an  unpromifing 
appearance,  from  the  covering  of  decayed  autumnal  graft 
that  is  upon  it  ; but  which,  when  removed,  prefents  a new 
growth  of  freffi  green  grafs,  five  or  fix  inches  in  height, 
brought  up  by  the  fhelter  and  warmth  afforded  by  the 
covering  of  old  grafs.  This  is  found  to  agree  remarkably 
well  with  the  fheep,  as  they  confume  both  together,  having, 
as  it  were,  both  hay  and  grafs  in  the  fame  bite.  It  is,  indeed, 
fuppofed  impoffible  to  keep  a full  flock  of  fheep  fo  cheaply 
in  April  by  any  other  method  as  by  this.  Tolerable  rouen 
will  carry  ten  ewes  an  acre,  with  their  lambs,  through  the 
whole  month.  Such  rouen  may  be  worth  in  autumn  ten  or 
twelve  fhillings  an  acre  ; in  April  it  is  worth  thirty  or  forty 
fhillings ; and  if  it  be  a backward  feafon,  a farmer  that  has  it 
would  not  be  tempted  to  fell  it  for  much  more.  But  in  the 
fupport  of  his  fheep  and  lamb-flock,  if  the  farmer  be  pro- 
vided with  a fufficient  extent  of  watered  meadow,  he  may 
fully  depend  upon  that  without  any  other  provifion  for  this 
period. 

But  in  cafes,  however,  where  thefe  cannot  be  fully  de- 
pended on  for  the  fupport  of  the  fheep-ftock  at  this  difficult 
feafon,  the  mofl  improved  praftice  is,  in  place  of  depending 
on  turnips  and  hay  with  rye  fown  for  the  purpofe,  young 
wheats,  and  the  run  of  the  paflures,  to  let  the  turnips  con- 
tinue, fo  as  that  their  ffioots  may  become  an  objedl  of  fheep 
food,  and  to  have  annually  a portion  of  tolerable  good 
land,  fufficient  to  the  extent  of  the  flock,  under  rye- 
grafs  and  clover,  fo  as  to  be  ready  in  the  fpring  to  take  the 
fheep  from  turnips,  and  fupport  them  till  the  time  of  turning 
upon  the  paflures.  The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  this  con- 
duct is  an  improvement  on  the  other,  as  it  gets  rid  of 
three  great  evils  : depending  on  rye,  which  is  foon  eaten  ; 
feeding  on  wheat,  which  is  pernicious  to  the  crops ; and 
turning  too  foon  into  the  general  paftures.  But  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  effedls  this  advantage,  it  is  open  to  fome  objec- 
tions, which  make  further  improvement  neceffary.  Keeping 
the  turnips  long  in  the  fpring  is  very  bad  hufbandry. 
It  damages  greatly  the  barley  crop,  both  in  robbing  the 
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land,  and  preventing  it  from  being  fown  in  proper  time  : 
nor  is  the  food  of  great  confequence,  for  many  acres  of  tur- 
nip-tops are  requifite,  the  number  of  which  muft  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flock  of  fheep  ; and  as  to  the  roots,  they  grow 
fo  flicky  and  hard  after  the  tops  are  at  all  advanced,  that 
their  value  is  trifling.  With  refpedl  to  ray-grafs,  the  clo- 
ver mixed  with  it  is  feldom  above  three  inches  high  at  this 
feafon  ; and  a great  breadth  of  ground  to  a given  ftock  muft 
be  affigned  to  keep  the  fheep  through  April.  The  number  of 
acres  of  that  young  growth  neceffary  to  keep  a hundred  fheep 
and  lambs,  is,  it  is  faid,  furprifing ; fo  that  thefe  farmers, 
although  they  manage  to  fpring-feed  more  fheep  than  the 
worfl  of  their  brethren,  yet  effedt  it  at  a great  expence, 
and  at  lafl  not  in  any  degree  comparable  to  what  might  be 
done.  A turnip  fhould  never  be  feen  on  the  ground  after 
March.  For  the  month  of  April  the  farmer  fhould  have  a 
field  of  cabbages  ready,  which,  yielding  a great  produce  on 
a fmall  breadth  of  ground,  reduces  the  evil  of  a late  fpring 
fowing  ; and,  if  he  manages  as  he  ought,  totally  excludes  it. 
The  turnip-cabbage,  and  ruta  baga,  will  laft  as  long  a* 
wanted ; and  though  they  run  to  feed,  yet  the  bulbs  will 
not  be  fticky.  The  green  borecole  may  be  fed  off  feveral 
times  : it  is  impenetrable  to  froft,  and  will  make  fhoots  in 
the  winter.  And  another  crop,  continues  Mr.  Young,  for 
feeding  fheep  in  fpring,  which  is  of  particular  merit,  is  bur- 
net.  An  acre  of  it  managed  properly,  will  at  this  feafon 
yield  much  more  food  than  an  acre  of  clover  and  ray-grafs. 
It  fhould  be  four  or  five  inches  high  in  November,  and  left 
fo  through  the  winter.  Burnet  has  the  Angular  quality  of 
maintaining  its  green  leaves  through  the  winter  ; fo  that, 
under  deep  fnows,  you  find  fome  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 
From  November  to  February  the  crop  will  gain  two  or  three 
inches  in  growth  in  the  young  leaves,  and  then  be  ready  for 
fheep.  It  will  be  better  in  March,  and  if  kept,  ready  in 
April,  not  only  for  fheep,  but  horfes,  cows,  or  any  other  flock. 
Thefe  fyftems  of  feeding  and  management  are,  however,  ia 
practice  much  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  farm 
and  the  kind  of  fheep  that  are  kept.  In  Norfolk,  with 
Mr.  Bevan’s  flock,  which  confifts  of  forty-five  fcore  of  the 
South  Down  kind,  the  following  is  the  arrangement.  The 
tups  are  put  to  the  ewes  about  the  loth  of  September,  for 
two  months,  being  fed  on  the  layers  and  paftures,  and  are 
folded  on  the  old  layers  for  wheat  : after  wheat -fowing  they 
are  folded  on  the  paftures  and  layers  till  the  time  of  yeaning, 
during  which  they  lie  on  the  paftures  without  fold,  and  have 
turnips  thrown  to  them,  with  plenty  of  good  hay.  The 
fattening  fheep  are  on  turnips  and  hay,  from  Michaelmas  to 
the  end  of  March,  followed  by  the  hoggits.  In  April 
the  couples  go  to  cole-feed  in  hurdles ; from  cole  to  rye ; 
from  rye  to  the  new  layers,  if  forward  enough,  otherwife  to 
the  water-meadows,  till  the  beginning  of  May  ; and  from 
thence  to  the  new  layers,  being  {till  in  hurdles,  with  a good 
deal  of  room  to  fall  back,  and  continue  fo  on  the  layers 
till  about  the  ioth  of  June,  when  the  ewes  are  wafhed  for 
clipping,  and  until  the  lambs  are  weaned : the  ewes  then  go 
to  fold  with  the  fhearlings  on  the  fallows  intended  for  turnips, 
and  the  lambs  are  put  to  freffi  grafs  referved  for  that  pur- 
pofe : all  the  fheep  on  turnips  and  cole  having  hay,  they 
confume  about  twenty-five  tons.  The  general  winter  pro- 
vifion is  80  acres  of  turnips,  20  of  cole,  and  30  of  rye,  for 
the  fpring.  Mr.  Bevan  ploughs  in  his  rye-ltuLbles  before  the 
ffiocks  are  carried  to  turn  in  the  fcattered  feed,  harrowing 
in  half  a peck  of  cole-feed  for  ffieep-feed  in  the  fpring,  and 
finds  it  of  very  great  fervice.  The  latter,  after  feeding, 
Hands  for  a crop.  He  values  his  turnips  on  the  average  at 
30^.  per  acre,  and  cole  at  2 $s.  After  turnip-fowing,  the 
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flock  is  folded  on  old  layers  for  rye,  till  the  end  of  Auguft, 
when  the  ewes  intended  for  breeding  are  put  to  good  pafture 
till  the  tups  are  let  in.  But  in  1802,  the  tups  now  put  to 
the  ewes  about  a week  later,  and  the  lambs  not  weaned  till 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Provifion  this  year,  100  acres  of 
turnips,  30  cole,  30  rye,  for  25  fcore  breeding  ewes,  15 
fcore  hoggits,  20  tups,  10  fcore  fatting  ftock;  51  fcore 
in  all. 

T urnips,  as  a holding-out  winter  food  for  fheep,  are  unquef- 
tionably  excellent,  particularly  when  not  given  in  too  large 
quantities,  and  with  fome  fort  of  dry  food  with  them,  as 
fainfoin  hay  in  this  feafon,  common  hay,  cut  pea,  bean,  or 
wheat-ftraw,  There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  an  advantage  in  having 
them  drawn  one  or  two  days  before  they  are  ufed,  in  fome 
diftri&s,  and  even  in  having  them  hacked.  But  potatoes  are 
thought  a much  better  food  than  turnips  in  other  parts  where 
fheep  are  a great  objeft,  as  being  more  fully  and  regularly  to 
be  depended  on,  and  as  preventing  the  difeafes  to  which  the 
animals  are  liable  in  a more  effedlual  manner.  The  Swedilh 
turnip  come  into  ufe  the  lateft,  as  in  the  early  fpring. 

It  is  hated  in  the  Corre&ed  Agricultural  Report  of  the 
County  of  SufTex,  that  general  Murray  fed  5000  fheep  with 
potatoes  and  hay,  1651  of  his  breeding  ewes  ate  5 1 bufhels 
every  day,  giving  a quart  to  each  ; and  which,  for  120  days, 
is  6120  bufhels:  while  the  Norfolk  hock-farmer  provides 
for  720  fheep,  80  acres  of  turnips,  16  tons  of  hay,  20  acres 
of  rye.  The  following  is  the  comparifon  of  the  value,  &c. 
of  the  provifion. 

It  is  faid,  that  if  720  fheep  require  80  acres  of  turnips, 
2240,  the  upland  hock  at  general  Murray’s,  will  require 
248  acres  of  turnips  ; but  they  have  only  50.  That  if  720 
fheep  require  16  tons  of  hay,  or  10  acres,  2240  fhould  re- 
quire 49;  inhead  of  which  they  have  120,  which  is  71 
furplus,  or,  at  one  load  and  an  half  the  acre,  48  acres.  And 
that,  if  720  fheep  require  20  acres  of  rye,  2240  fhould  re- 
quire 62,  inhead  of  which  they  have  none  at  all. 

Winter  food  of  2240  fheep,  as  provided  for  in  Norfolk. 
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Which  is,  it  is  faid,  a difference  of  63  per  cent.  This  vaft 
difference  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  the  diftinclion  between  the  breeds  of  the  flocks, 
as  one  being  the  Norfolk,  and  the  other  the  South  Down, 
as  all  the  circumhances  are  in  favour  of  it ; but  it  may  be 
partly  owing  to  potatoes  being  a cheaper  food  than  turnips. 
As  ta  the  feeding  of  fheep  with  potatoes,  however,  it  is, 
though  afcertained  on  the  above  farm  on  a very  large  fcale, 
a more  difputed  and  doubtful  circumftance  ; and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  they  are  allowanced,  ftinted,  or  limited  in  their  con- 
fumption,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  turnips : thefe,  on  the 
Norfolk  farm,  are  fed  off  on  the  land,  and,  of  courfe,  in  the 
greateft  plenty.  The  other  accidents  and  objeftions  to 
which  they  are  conftantly  liable,  are  alfo  not  to  be  over- 
looked : while  potatoes  are  a regular  certain  crop,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  few  accidents  or  inconveniencies.  When  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  therefore  well  confidered,  in  the  pinch  of  a 
fevere  feafon,  it  will  be  readily  agreed  that  the  introduction 
of  this  root,  and  the  proof  of  its  advantage  by  the  above 
extenfive  trial,  as  a winter  and  fpring  provifion  for  fheep- 
ftock,  is  really  important. 

The  quantity  of  a quart  every  day  of  this  root  for  each 
fheep  is  probably,  however,  much  too  fmall,  as  in  fattening 
them  with  it  in  fuitable  yards  for  the  purpofe,  a far  greater 
quantity  has  been  found  neceffary.  But  lean  fheep  certainly 
do  not  require  the  fame  proportion  for  keeping  them  as  is 
requifite  in  the  fattening  fyftem,  as  may  be  feen  below,  in, 
fpeaking  of  that  fort  of  management. 

Cabbages,  as  a food  for  fheep,  are  of  great  importance 
and  utility  in  many  fituations,  particularly  in  thofe  where 
the  land  is  fuitable  for  raifing  them,  though  it  may  not  be 
of  the  very  rich  quality.  They  are  of  vaft  fervice  in  carry- 
ing on  improvements  in  fheep  hufbandry,  and  as  the  means 
of  keeping  a greatly  increafed  ftock,  where  good  manage- 
ment is  followed. 

The  artificial  graffes,  fuch  as  ray-grafs  and  red  clover, 
are  of  much  confequence  as  fpring  food  for  fheep  ; the  firft 
is  early,  and  comes  in  after  common  turnips,  when  much 
wanted.  It  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  when  the  latter 
will  not  fucceed.  The  clover  comes  into  ufe  in  this  way  at 
a later  period,  and  on  ftronger  defcriptions  of  land.  Many 
other  graffes  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  natural  graft 
kind,  might  be  very  beneficially  grown  in  this  intention,  as 
the  cock’s-foot  in  fome  cafes,  fainfoin,  &c.  on  foils  of  the 
calcareous  kind,  and  fome  of  the  poas  and  alopecurufes, 
in  other  circumftances  ; by  which  means  earlinefs,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  keep  might  be  fecured. 
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Tares,  rye,  and  cole,  are  in  great  requeft  as  fpring  food 
for  Iheep-ftock,  the  firft  being  raifed  on  the  ltronger  forts 
<of  land,  the  fecond  on  fuch  as  are  of  a lighter  quality,  and 
the  laft  on  many  kinds,  even  the  hilly  calcareous  fort. 
They  are  all  fufficiently  early  for  being  fed  in  April,  or  the 
following  month,  when  turnips  are  done.  Spring  tares  are 
likewife  often  put  in  to  be  fed  off  at  the  clofe  of  the  autumn. 
Thefe  praftices  anfwer  very  well ; but  mixed  crops  of  tares 
and  rye  never  do  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fheep-feed  ; as  they 
do  not  by  any  means  come  well  together,  of  courfe  there  is 
much  lofs.  Thefe  and  other  mixed  crops  are,  however, 
frequently  had  recourfe  to  in  this  fort  of  management,  with 
evident  benefit. 

The  ltubble  turnip  fyitem  of  food  is  very  good  in  this 
fort  of  hufbandry,  for  late  fpring  or  other  feed ; where 
crops  of  fuch  kinds  take  well  in  fucceflion  to  thofe  of 
other  forts. 

The  plan  of  preferving  after-grafs  for  the  purpofe  of 
Iheep-feed  is  certainly  very  ufeful,  efpecially  for  the  fupport 
of  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  early  fpring.  It  provides  well  for 
fche  time  of  fcarcity. 

The  praftice  of  converting  young  wheat  crops  to  fpring 
fheep-food  is  feldom  good.  It  is  moftly  the  bufinefs  of  ne- 
ceffity  and  want  of  forecait  in  the  fheep  manager.  On  light 
and  dry  lands  it  may  occafionally  be  ufeful,  but  it  often  does 
much  harm. 

Winter  barley,  and  fome  other  forts  of  crops,  have  alfo 
been  tried  as  Iheep-food,  but  hitherto  only  by  particular  in- 
dividuals on  a fmall  fcale. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  raifed  with  this 
defign  may  be,  it  ffiould  always  be  provided  in  ample 
abundance  to  the  quantity  of  (heep-ftock  which  is  to  be 
kept,  as  no  fort  of  pinching  ever  anfwers  any  good  purpofe 
in  this  management.  Good  water  (hould  likewife  be  con- 
ftantly  attended  to  in  this  praftice. 

By  thus  cultivating  proper  quantities  of  proper  Iheep-food 
in  connexion  with  the  keeping  and  managing  of  flocks 
of  this  fort,  many  important  benefits  and  advantages  would 
neeeflarily  refult,  a far  greater  quantity  of  fheep  would  be 
kept  on  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  they  would  be  preferved  in 
a much  better  fiate  of  condition,  and  they  would  be  in  a much 
more  defirable  fituation  for  the  purpofes  of  breeding  or  be- 
ing fattened,  and  confequently  be  in  every  way  greatly  more 

firofitable  to  the  fheep-farmer  ; while  the  growth  of  fuch 
orts  of  food  would  prepare  admirably  for  grain  crops,  by 
which  little  expence  would  be  incurred.  . Befides  thefe,  it 
would  contribute  in  feveral  other  lefs  important  ways  to 
the  benefit  of  the  flock-farmer,  in  many  cafes  and  litua- 
tions. 

And  it  is  obferved  that,  by  the  means  which  have  been 
ftated  above,  the  fheep  and  lambs  are  capable  of  being  con- 
tinued in  good  healthy  condition,  a matter  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  flock,  until  the  period  of  turning  on  the 
paftures,  when  they  ihould  be  feparated,  where  the  lands  are 
snclofed,  into  proper  divifions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
each  pafture  can  fupport,  care  being  taken  not  to  over-flock 
the  fields,  though  hard  flocking  in  lome  cafes  may  be  bene- 
ficial. With  fome  farmers  they  are  put  upon  the  richeft 
paflure  of  the  farm,  while  with  others  it  is  the  cuftom  to 
let  them  have  thofe  of  the  inferior  kinds.  This  mull  depend 
much  upon  circumstances  ; but  whatever  mode  is  adopted, 
the  point  of  having  the  flock  preferved  in  good  condition 
is  never  to  be  lofl  fight  of.  It  is  advifed,  that  in  keep- 
ing flieep  on  inclofed  paftures,  particularly  where  the 
lands  are  much  occupied  with  wood,  conflant  care  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  mifchief  of  the  fly,  as  its 
effects  are  often  irremediable  in  the  courfe  of  a very  ftiort 


time  in  fuch  fituations,  if  not  attended  to,  in  hot  feafons. 
With  the  view  of  fully  guarding  againft  this  infeft,  a very  fre- 
quent and  particular  examination  muft  be  made  by  the 
fhepherd. 

Further,  on  this  fubjeft  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  next 
circumftance  in  the  management  of  thefe  animals  is  that  of 
weaning  the  lambs,  which  is  a bufinefs  that  ihould  be  effefted 
when  they  are  three  or  four  months  old,  as  about  July,  but 
it  is  done  more  early  in  fome  diftrifts  than  in  others.  And 
to  effeft  it  in  the  belt  and  moil  beneficial  manner,  a proper 
referve  of  fome  freih  pafture  grafs,  where  there  may  be  a 
good  bite  for  the  lambs  to  feed  upon,  ihould  be  had  recourfe 
to,  as  it  is  of  much  confequence  that  an  ample  provifion  of 
this  fort  be  had,  in  order  that  the  growth  of  this  young 
flock  may  not  fuffer  any  check  on  being  taken  from  the 
mother.  Where  they  have  been  continued  fo  long  as  to 
graze  with  the  dams,  little  check  will  be  fuftained  in  their 
feparation,  if  turned  upon  fuch  good  feed.  Some  advife 
clover  in  bloffom  as  the  moft  forcing  fort  of  food  in  this  in- 
tention, and  with  others  fainfoin  rouen  is  highly  valued  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  When  good  feed  is  not  provided,  of 
fome  of  thefe  kinds,  the  lambs  foon  decline  in  flefh,  or  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  fhepherd,  the  flock  are  faid  to 
pitch  ; and  when  once  this  happens,  they  never  afterwards 
thrive  fo  well,  however  good  the  management  may  be. 
With  regard  to  the  ewes,  they  ihould  be  removed  to  fuch 
diflant  paftures  or  other  places,  as  that  they  may  not  be 
heard  by  the  lambs,  which  would  caufe  them  to  be  difturbed 
in  their  feeding.  And  where  the  ewes  fuftain  any  inconve- 
nience from  their  milk,  as  by  their  udders  fv/eiling,  it  ihould 
be  drawn  once  or  twice,  as  by  this  means  bad  confequence® 
may  be  prevented.  And  as  foon  as  the  lambs  have  been  re- 
moved, the  ewes  are  returned  upon  the  paftures  deftined  for 
their  fummer  fupport.  There  is,  however,  one  caution  to 
be  attended  to  in  firft  turning  the  lambs  upon  rich  keep, 
which  is  that  of  letting  them  be  in  fome  degree  fatisfied  with 
food  previoufly,  that  they  may  not  be  furfeited  by  too 
quick  and  full  feeding,  and  heave  or  hove,  as  it  is  termed  % 
keeping  them  gently  moving  about  the  field  has  alfo  been 
advifed  in  this  intention.  In  fome  places  where  the  lands  are 
of  the  more  poor  kind,  it  is  a cuftom  to  fend  the  lambs  to 
the  more  rich  vale  or  marfli  diftrifts,  to  be  brought  forward 
in  condition,  or  fattened.  In  thofe  cafes,  where  the  lambs 
of  the  male  kind  are  reared  on  the  home  lands,  as  wethers, 
they  are  ufually  reftored  to  the  flock  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  but  which  is  not  by  any  means  a good  praftice,  as 
they  often  fuffer  for  want  of  proper  keep  in  the  winter, 
and  lofe  what  they  had  previoufly  gained  in  growth  and 
condition. 

And  in  the  ufual  management  of  fheep-flocks,  it  is  the 
common  praftice  to  remove  a certain  number  of  the  old 
ewes  or  crones  every  year,  replacing  them  by  the  bell  lambs, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  up  in  the  greateft  perfeftion  i 
it  is,  of  courfe,  a matter  of  confiderable  importance  to  have 
this  done  in  a proper  manner.  And  in  almoff  all  the  fheep 
diftrifts  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  this  feleftion,  or 
Jetting  of  the  lamb-Jiock,  is  performed  about  Auguft,  at  which 
period  the  fairs  for  the  fale  of  lambs  moftly  take  place. 
And  as  at  this  time  the  whole  are  collefted  together  for  draw- 
ing into  different  lots,  it  is  a very  fuitable  period  for  feleft- 
ing  or  choofmg  thofe  that  are  to  fupply  fuch  deficiencies  in 
the  breeding  flocks.  In  bis  Calendar  of  Hufbandry,  Mr. 
Young  has  well  remarked,  that  in  making  this  feleftion,  the 
farmer  or  his  fhepherd  ufually  (whatever  the  breed  may  be) 
rejefts  all  that  manifeft  any  departure  from  certain  figns  of 
the  true  breed ; thus,  in  a Norfolk  flock,  a white  leg,  and 
a face  not  of  a hue  fufficiently  dark,  would  be  excluded, 
3 K 2 however 
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however  well-formed ; in  the  fame  manner  a white  face  on 
the  South  Downs ; in  Wiltfhire,  a black  face  would  be  an 
exclufion,  or  a horn  that  does  not  fall  back  ; in  Dorfetlhire, 
a horn  that  does  not  projedt,  & c.  See.  And  where  the  pro- 
duce is  annually  fold  lean,  there  is,  he  maintains,  reafon  in 
all  this  ; for  cuftomers  who  have  been  ufed  to  and  prefer 
certain  breeds,  as  having  paid  them  well,  are  apt  to  be  faf- 
tidious  when  they  purchafe.  Some  farmers  in  this  feledtion 
look  chiefly  at  fize,  always  keeping  the  largeft  frames  ; but 
this  is  probably  erroneous,  unlefs  they  keep  very  high.  It 
connects  with  a queition  by  no  means  alcertained,  whether 
fheep  do  or  do  not  eat  a quantity  of  food  proportioned  to 
their  weight  ? In  general  it  is  a lafer  rule  to  choofe  a well- 
formed  lamb,  or  that  indicates  the  probability  of  making  a 
well-formed  ewe,  rather  than  to  felect  for  fize.  The  at- 
tention that  is  to  be  paid  to  wool  in  the  breeds  that  pro- 
duce the  carding  fort,  will  depend  on  the  price  to  be  received : 
if  the  farmer  lives  in  a diftridt  where  the  price  of  the  year 
is  given  equally  to  all  flocks,  there  is  little  encouragement  to 
leflen  quantity  for  the  fake  of  quality  ; retaining,  however, 
iu  idea,  the  fadt  that  both  are  attainable,  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  fee  coarfe  breeched  fheep  with  light  fleeces,  and  thofe 
of  a fine  quality  heavy  in  weight.  The  Spanifh  fleeces, 
which  are  finer  than  any  other,  are  heavier  than  thofe  of  our 
fineft  woolled  fheep.  With  combing  wool  the  importance 
of  the  fleece  depends  ftill  more  on  price  ; we  have  feen  it  at 
8j.  a tod : and  it  has  lately  been  3 6s.  Quality  is  of  very 
little  confequence  indeed,  compared  with  quantity  ; and 
when  wool  fells  high,  no  prudent  breeder  will  fet  his  flock 
without  being  governed  confiderably  by  this  objedt.  And  it 
is  added  by  the  fame  writer,  that  the  high  prices  at  which 
new  Leicefter  and  new  South  Down  rams  let  and  fell,  has 
opened  a field  of  fpeculation  in  fheep-breeding.  It  is  fufficient 
to  remark,  that  this  fpirit  of  breeding,  whether  it  (hall 
prove  durable  or  not,  whether  much  money  fhall  or  (hall  not 
be  made  in  it  in  future,  is  not  what  any  prudent  man  begin- 
ning bufinefs  will  adventure  in,  but  with  great  caution  : 
men  of  fuch  immenfe  fortune  are  now  taking  a lead  in  it,  and 
are  in  many  refpedts  doing  it  on  fuch  liberal  principles,  that 
the  wifeft  condudt  of  fuch  farmers  as  he  may  be  fuppofed  to 
addrefs,  is  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  converting  their 
experiments  to  their  own  (the  farmer’s)  profit.  Leave  the 
expence  to  them  ; but,  when  you  can,  convert  the  profit  to 
your  own  advantage.  In  fetting  a flock  of  lambs,  there- 
fore, you  may  mark  a fcore  of  the  befl,  for  a future  ram  to 
be  picked  up  when  opportunity  offers  ; or,  better  ftill,  to 
fend  to  the  tup  of  fome  ram-letter  that  takes  them  in  at  a 
reafonable  price  per  head.  By  every  year  felefting  five  or 
fix  per  cent,  and  by  every  year  covering  that  number  by  a 
ram  better  than  your  own,  the  flock  mutt  be  on  the  improving 
hand  ; and  this  may  be  done  at  a very  fmall  expence.  Alfo 
at  this  period,  befides  filling  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  ewe- 
itock,  the  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  flock 
ufually  kept,  by  relerving  a larger  or  fmaller  number  than 
that  of  the  old  fheep  which  are  difpofed  of,  is  alfo  a point 
that  demands  particular  notice.  Mr.  Young  has  given  the 
following  ufeful  diredtionson  this  fubject,  in  his  Calendar  of 
Hufbandry. 

On  a farm,  fays  he,  with  a given  flationary  (heep-walk, 
it  is  probably  regulated  by  circumftances  that  rarely  change ; 
but  on  inclofed  farms,  where  the  fheep  are  fupported  by 
fields  alternately  in  grafs  and  tillage,  variations  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed,  and  the  queftion  of  hard  or  light  flocking, 
that  is  of  clofe  feeding  or  a head  of  grafs,  then  comes  in  to 
decide  the  number  kept.  If  the  produce  or  profit  per  head 
is  looked  to,  the  condudt  to  be  purfued  is  evidently  to  flock 
lightly ; but  if  the  return  is  looked  for  in  corn  from  fields 


laid  down  for  refrelhment  by  reft,  then  clofe  feeding  is  2; 
very  material  point,  and  the  number  kept  will  depend  on 
it.  With  all  graffes,  &c.  that  do  not  decline  from  age,  the 
more  fheep  you  keep  the  more  you  may  keep,  and  the  more 
corn  you  will  reap  when  fuch  are  ploughed ; a circumftance 
too  important  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  young  farmer  will 
remember,  that  upon  this  fyftem  he  mult  not  have  a JJoow 
flock,  or  let  the  variety  of  a farm  have  the  leaft  influence 
with  him : if  in  this  way  he  will  have  a fomething  to  talk 
of,  a fcore  or  two  of  pampered  favourites,  the  fewer  the 
better,  for  they  may  colt  him  more  than  they  are  worth. 

■'And  as  foon  as  this  has  been  properly  executed,  the  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  that  are  left  are  moftly  fent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring lamb-fairs  to  be  fold  off.  But  where  the  fairs  for 
this  purpofe  happen  later  than  the  above  period,  as  in  the 
beginning  or  latter  end  of  September,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome 
fituations,  it  has  been  advifed  by  the  writer  firft  mentioned, 
that  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  forcing  food,  as  in 
fpring  tares,  early  fown  rape,  good  grafs  of  the  right  de- 
gree of  bite,  See.  Sec.  in  order  to  promote  their  growth 
and  increafe  their  value ; but  to  fell  in  Auguft  is  more 
beneficial. 

It  cannot  but  be  obvious,  that  in  the  management  of 
breeding  flocks,  the  lambs  come  to  be  difpofed  of  at  dif- 
ferent periods ; firft  thofe  that  have  been  fuckled  or  fattened 
in  the  houfe,  in  which  fyftem  of  fattening,  much  attention 
is  required  to  have  them  early,  to  their  being  well,  regu- 
larly, and  very  cleanly  kept  and  fuckled,  as  well  as  to  the 
ewes  being  of  the  right  fort,  and  the  befl  milkers  that  can 
be  provided,  and  to  their  being  fully  fupplied  with  food  of 
the  molt  nourifhing  and  fucculent  kinds.  Their  tails  and 
udders  fhould  have  the  wool  well  clipped  away  from  them 
in  order  that  they  may  be  preferved  in  a perfectly  clean 
ftate.  The  lambs  alfo  require,  efpecially  towards  the  clofe 
of  their  fattening,  to  have  regular  fupplies  of  barley, 
wheat,  and  peas,  meal  ground  together  in  combination 
with  fine  green  rouen  hay,  &c.  See  Lamb -Suckling. 

And  as  foon  as  thefe  have  been  fold  off,  the  lambs  which 
have  been  fattened  on  the  befl  grafs-land  will  be  ready  to 
fucceed  them  at  the  markets,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer 
months,  and  thefe  will  be  followed  by  the  fale  of  the  ftore- 
lambs  at  the  different  autumnal  fairs. 

Further,  there  are  different  local  pradtices  alfo  adopted  in 
different  counties,  to  fuit  the  particular  methods  in  which 
their  Iheep  hufbandry  is  conducted,  as  well  as  the  particular 
obje&s  of  it.  The  following  is  given  as  a hint  from  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  by  the  writer  of  the  Lincolnfhire  Agricultural 
Survey,  on  the  fheep  fyftem  of  that  extenfive  dittridt : that 
as  tups  are  there  always  hired  by  the  breeders,  the  lambs 
may  be  faid  to  be  purchafed  before  they  are  born  ; a year’s 
credit,  however,  is  given  on  this  occafion,  they  are  not  paid 
for  till  the  adtual  value  can  be  fairly  eftimated  ; if,  therefore, 
any  one  who  has  hired  a tup  at  a confiderable  price,  finds 
the  lambs  he  has  got  not  lufficiently  above  the  ordinary 
fort  to  pay  him  the  difference,  with  intereft,  he  complains 
to  the  tup-man,  who  generally  views  the  lambs  with  him, 
and  makes  a fair  abatement,  which  is  generally  fettled  in  the 
price  of  the  hire  of  the  next  year’s  tup  ; this  regulates  the 
price  of  letting,  and  makes  the  tup-men  a mod  ufeful  fet  of 
people.  The  great  mafs  of  breeders  in  Lincolnfhire  fell 
their  heeder  lambs  about  old  Michaelmas  time,  or  a little 
after : a fucceffion  of  fairs  for  that  purpofe  are  held  in  a 
village  called  Partney.  Thefe  lambs  are  refold  in  the  fpring 
at  Lincoln  fair,  under  the  name  of  hogs  ; at  Midfummer 
their  owners  clip,  and  then  winter  them  ; the  fucceeding 
fpring  they  are  carried  to  Bolton,  where,  in  a long  fuc- 
cefiion  of  markets,  they  are  old  to  the  graziers,  with  their 
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\vool  on,  under  the  name  of  {headings,  and  immediately- 
turned  into  the  marfh  to  fatten  ; the  graziers  take  their 
fleeces,  and  having  wintered  them,  get  the  kindlieil  to 
Smithfield  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  fpring  ; thofe 
that  do  not  fat  fo  eafily,  yield  the  grazier  a fleece  at  Midfum- 
mer,  and  are  got  off  the  ground  in  the  courfe  of  the  next 
autumn.  Here  you  fee  a combined  fyftem  of  {heep  agri- 
culture, for  as  the  animals  are  eternally  either  changing 
hands  or  yielding  fleeces,  they  make  a return  of  fome  kind 
Or  other  to  their  owners,  nearly  half-yearly  from  the  time  ol 
their  birth,  to  that  of  their  final  dilfolution  at  Smithfield. 
See  Ram. 

In  the  lheep  fyftem  of  management  which  is  praclifed  on 
the  large  rich  tradfs  of  the  Romney,  Walland,  and  Denge 
marflies  in  the  county  of  Kent,  there  is  alio  a local  pecu- 
liarity and  difference  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  ufual 
practice  with  the  lambs  in  thefe  marflies,  is  that  of  lending 
them  about  the  beginning  of  September  to  be  kept  by  the 
neighbouring  upland  or  hill  farmers  during  the  winter.  They 
go  in  feparate  lots,  being  received  at  certain  appointed 
places  by  the  farmers,  and  driven  to  the  houfes,  or  taken  .to 
the  farms  by  their  fervants.  They  are  then  commonly  put 
upon  the  flubbles  or  grattons,  as  they  are  called  ; but  in 
fome  cafes  they  have  alfo  paltures  to  run  upon,  though  too 
little  attention  is,  in  general,  paid  to  the  changing  of  them, 
by  which  they  fuffer  much,  and  are  often  greatly  injured, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  weakly  and  delicate.  Much  advantage 
would  probably  be  gained  by  having  them  put,  in  feparate 
lots,  in  different  fields,  and  by  giving  them  in  wet  feafons,  once 
a day,  fome  fort  of  dry  food,  fuch  as  hay,  or  thofe  of  better 
kinds  in  particular  cafes.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that 
lambs  might  be  fafely  kept  in  thefe  marflies  through  the 
winter,  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  food  and  proper  care.  It  is 
found  that  there  is  a prodigious  benefit  in  keeping  the  lambs 
in  winter,  in  fuch  fituations,  in  having  the  grounds  dry  and 
warm,  inflead  of  being  of  a cold,  wet,  clayey  nature.  Lambs 
lhould  by  no  means  be  flocked  along  with  the  ewes,  as  the 
old  lheep  will  conftantly  take  the  feed,  and Jlench  the  land, 
by  which  the  lambs  may  be  greatly  hurt.  They  fliould  al- 
ways be  flocked  feparately,  and  the  paltures  be  frequently 
changed,  circumltances  which  are  little  regarded  here. 
Some  think  that  lambs  do  not  thrive  well  on  being  put  to 
grafs,  after  having  been  fed  on  luxuriant  food,  fuch  as 
turnips,  old  tares,  rye-grafs,  &c. 

The  price  of  the  keeping  of  lambs  in  thefe  cafes  is  very 
different ; fome  paying  only  qr.  6 d.  the  lamb,  while  others 
pay  51-.;  and  where  no  neat  flock  are  kept,  they  charge  as 
high  as  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  the  head,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
fix  months.  This  is  but  a late  advance  ; however,  it  makes 
the  price  of  keep  a ferious  object.  The  lofs  of  lambs  in 
this  fyftem  of  winter  management,  is  occafionally  confider- 
able,  but  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  feafon,  as  to 
mildnefs  or  feverity,  amounting  in  fome  cafes  to  four  or 
more  in  a hundred. 

The  tegs,  or  one-year  old  lambs,  in  this  fyftem  are  brought 
from  the  uplands,  where  they  have  been  wintered  too  often 
in  a low  ftate  of  condition,  for  the  fupply  of  the  marfh  gra- 
ziers, which  enables  them  to  keep  more  ewes  and  fattening- 
{heep  on  the  marfh  lands.  This  is  done  about  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  the  upland  farmers  are  indulged 
with  a feaft  or  treat  at  the  expence  of  the  graziers,  as 
a recompenfe  for  their  care  and  attention  to  the  lambs, 
in  which  liberality  has  a greateffeft.  As  the  flocks  reach 
the  marfli,  they  are  put  upon  the  pooreft  paftures,  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  the  acre,  their  old  lheep  being  juft  fold  to 
make  room  for  them.  Thefe  are  commonly  the  bell  condi- 
tioned tegs,  in  which  there  may  fometimes  be  lofs  from  the 
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fudden  tranfition  from  poor  to  too  good  keep,  though  they 
are  not,  in  general,  fo  fubjecfl  to  fome  forts  of  difeafe  as  the 
old  ones,  on  fuch  changes  being  made  in  their  food. 

The  marfli  fheep-graziers  have  lately  been  much  in  the 
practice  of  prevailing  on  the  farmers  to  keep  fuch  flocks  a 
fortnight,  or  even  double  that  time,  on  turnips,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  them  to  double  the  flock  on  the 
lame  paftures  during  the  fummer ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  fo  hard  flocked  early  in  the 
Ipring,  they  can  neither  have  fo  luxuriant  a growth,  nor  be 
lo  full  of  grafs.  The  paftures  are  likewife  eafed  gradually, 
as  the  fat  ewes  or  wethers  are  taken  off,  and  their  places 
fupplied  by  the  wether-tegs,  while  the  ewe-tegs  are  fuffered 
to  remain  on  their  original  paftures,  until  they  are  feledled, 
or  fet  for  going  to  the  rams. 

In  the  ewe  management  of  the  marfh  fyftem,  which  is  by 
no  means  well  regulated,  the  ewe-tegs,  one-lamb,  two-lamb, 
and  three-lamb  ewes,  are  all  mixed  together,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  grazier,  as  they  are  not 
marked  until  turned  off  for  fattening.  A better  and  more 
convenient  way  would,  however,  probably  be  to  keep  the 
different  kinds  feparate  as  much  as  pofiible,  as  many  advan- 
tages would  refult  from  it.  In  winter  the  land  is  flocked  in 
proportion  of  from  two  to  three  ewes  on  the  acre,  as  it  may 
be  of  a more  or  lefs  good  quality,  and  in  fummer  with  from 
three  to  four  and  their  lambs.  In  cafe  of  twin  lambs,  with 
not  ever  more  than  three  to  the  acre  upon  the  bell  paftures. 
The  fummer  flocking  with  ewes  is  here  fuppofed  to  have  too 
much  uniformity  in  it,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
the  winter,  yet  when  that  feafon  is  mild  more  might  certainly 
be  kept  than  under  the  contrary  circumftances,  for  which  no 
fort  of  allowance  is  made.  It  is  conceived,  that  it  would 
be  good  policy,  when  there  is  the  probability  of  plenty  of 
keep,  to  increafe  the  number  of  ewes  on  the  breeding  paf- 
tures, though  there  fliould  be  a neceffity,  on  that  account, 
to  provide  an  additional  pafture  field  or  two  ; however,  fo 
prejudiced  are  many  flieep-farmers  in  favour  of  the  common 
prafclice,  that  they  do  not  even  make  the  neceffary  additions 
of  flock  to  keep  the  grafs  properly  under,  by  which  means 
it  is  apt  to  become  benty,  the  pafture  injured,  and  con- 
fiderable  wafte  fuftained.  The  old  lheep,  or  thofe  which 
have  had  the  third  lamb,  are  commonly  call  off  for  fat- 
tening, and  the  others  ’marked  for  {lores,  and  weaned 
from  their  lambs,  by  putting  them  into  one  of  the  pafture 
fields  for  fome  days ; which  not  only  improves  the  field,  but 
prevents  the  ewes  from  receiving  injury  by  the  flow  of  milk. 
This  is  a praftice  which  in  the  marfh  management  iatermed 
bleating  the  ewes.  Some  rejefl  this  mode,  and  put  the  ewes 
immediately  on  the  fattening  ground,  from  the  convidlion 
that  more  injury  is  likely  to  enfue  by  keeping  them  in  a 
ltarved-  condition,  for  even  a fhort  time,  than  by  throwing 
them  at  once  into  freih  keep.  Whichever  of  thefe  is  the 
moll  eligible  pra£lice  is  not  attempted  to  be  decided,  but 
the  moft  general  one  is  that  cf  bleating  : aged  {heep  are  not 
fo  liable  to  be  ftruck  with  difeafe  as  young  ones  in  fuch  cafes, 
or  the  feafon  of  the  year  fo  favourable. 

The  fyftem  of  the  marfh  for  the  management  of  the 
wethers,  and  the  time  of  drawing  them  for  the  market,  is 
this : the  wether-tegs  are  in  the  general  praflice  put  upon 
the  fattening  land  for  the  winter  about  Michaelmas,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  two  to  three  upon  the  acre,  as  may  fuit 
the  defigns  of  the  grazier.  Thofe  who  intend  to  keep  them 
for  a whole  year,  commonly  put  three  on  each  acre  of  the 
bell  paftures  for  the  winter  flock  ; but  thofe  whofe  intention 
is  to  make  a fecond  or  third  return,  are  fatisfied  with  two 
on  the  fame  extent  ; in  which  cafe,  however,  it  is  neceffary 
that  they  be  put  more  early  upon  the  land,  in  order  that  they 
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may  get  properly  fat  before  winter,  and  go  off  fufficiently 
early,  which  would  otherwife  not  be  the  cafe.  The  latter 
method  is  thought  unqueitionably  to  be  the  moll  profitable  ; 
but  thofe  who  have  not  a fufficient  fupply  of  fummer  pafture, 
conceive  that  it  will  pay  them  better  to  keep  three  to  the 
acre,  in  barely  a thriving  ftate,  and  fatten  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  and  fummer.  However,  though  they  may 
continue  to  increafe  in  fize,  it  is  molt  likely  they  will  not 
be  of  more  value  at  Michaelmas  than  they  were  in  the 
fpring  ; fo  that  there  is  a clear  lofs  of  the  whole  fummer 
keep  : as  mutton  may  often  fell  for  6s.  or  7 s.  the  Hone  in  the 
fpring,  and  not  bring  more  than  from  4^.  to  $s.  at  that  pe- 
riod in  the  autumn.  It  has  been  long  a queftion,  whether 
other  fheep  or  old  barrens  fatten  the  molt  quickly,  on  which 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  any  increafe  in  the  food  of  full-grown 
fheep  muft  have  a tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat, 
whereas  in  wethers  or  other  young  Iheep,  it  mult  be  partly 
expended  in  the  evolution  and  developement  of  their  frames, 
and,  of  courfe,  lefs  fat  be  produced.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  fize  anddifpofition  of  the  fheep. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  practice  of  different  gra- 
ziers, in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  the 
Iheep  for  the  market,  fome  beginning  much  earlier  than 
others,  though  the  Iheep  were  all  put  into  the  fattening 
paltures  at  the  fame  time.  Some  draw  the  worft  of  the  fheep 
firft,  conceiving  that  the  prime  fheep  pay  the  bell  for  keep- 
ing ; while  others  fend  them  to  market  as  they  get  fat,  by 
which  means,  time  is  given  for  the  advancement  of  the  more 
common  ones.  Which  of  thefe  methods  is  the  moll  to  be  pre- 
ferred, it  is  not  at  all  attempted  to  determine  ; but  the  fend- 
ing of  inferior  mutton  to  market,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
only  giving  it  away,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  retaining  of 
fuch  Iheep  as  are  deficient  in  difpofition  to  fatten,  is  a com- 
plete lofs  of  the  keep  of  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  keep,  however,  is  of  but  little  value,  and,  of 
courfe,  their  remaining  a little  longer  is  not  of  any  material 
confequerice.  It  is  therefore  thought,  perhaps,  the  bell 
not  to  part  with  them  until  the  approach  of  autumn,  when 
inferior  mutton  often  fells  well  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marlh, 
or  to  difpofe  of  them  to  lamb  butchers  at  a fomewhat  reduced 
price.  This  inconvenience  would,  however,  be  much  re- 
moved by  a better  and  more  proper  leledlion  of  the  Iheep  than 
that  which  at  prefent  is  the  cafe. 

In  fending  the  fheep  to  market,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
have  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  of  the  fame  fize  and  condition, 
as  a few  inferior  ones  are  apt  to  lower  the  value  with  the 
butchers.  In  this  intention  they  are  by  fome  divided  into 
two  or  three  lots,  while  others  fend  them  in  one  only  ; the 
former,  however,  in  general  obtain  the  highell  prices.  By 
more  attention  to  the  regulation  of  fize  and  keep,  a greater 
equality  would  be  met  with  in  the  wether  fheep  on  the  fat- 
tening pallures  of  the  diltridl  than  that  which  at  prefent 
prevails. 

In  the  fyftem  of  thefe  marlhes,  the  ewes  which  are  de- 
figned  for  breeding  ram-lambs  from,  are  feledled  and  drawn 
before  the  riding  time,  as  diredtly  upon  the  weaning  feafon, 
or  a few  weeks  previous  to  giving  them  the  ram  ; there  being 
great  differences  in  the  forms  and  fize6  which  are  thought  the 
bell  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  notions  of  different 
graziers  ; iome  preferring  large,  others  middling  fizes,  while 
many  elteem  moll,  fuch  as  have  long  legs  and  bodies.  There 
is  here,  however,  much  too  little  principle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  bufinefs.  Such  ewe  lamb6  as  come  from  ram- 
lamb  ewes,  fhould  be  fo  marked  as  to  dillinguifh  them,  and 
be  conllantly  preferred  for  breeding  ram-lambs  from.  The 
ram-lamb  ewei  are  mollly  lambed  by  themfelves,  and  have 
fuperior  keep,  Thofe  which  do  not  fuit  the  intention 


of  the  grazier  are  caflrated  ; while  fuch  as  are  to  be  favexl 
have  a fmall  part  of  the  tip  end  of  the  fcrotum  cut  off, 
and  two  marks  fixed  upon  them,  one  on  the  Ihoulder  and 
the  other  on  the  hip  ; being  conllantly  indulged  with  the 
beft  fattening  keep,  as  it  is  the  common  opinion  that  they 
cannot  be  too  large.  They  are  fent  to  particular  fituations 
on  the  neighbouring  hills  during  the  winter  feafon,  where 
they  are  tended  with  the  utmoll  care  and  circumfpedlion, 
having  hay  and  turnips  occafionally  given  them.  On  being 
brought  back  to  the  marlhes  in  the  fpring,  they  have  the 
run  of  the  bed  pallures,  being  Hocked  fo  lightly  upon  them, 
as  to  be  in  every  way  difadvantageous  to  the  grazing  farmer. 
Another  feledlion  fometimes  takes  place  from  them  during 
the  fummer,  in  which,  thofe  which  do  not  fuit  are  either 
fent  to  market,  or  netted,  while  thofe  which  are  approved 
are  employed  in  the  enfuing  riding  time.  Thefe  young  rams 
fhould  only  have  a few  ewes,  as  thirty  or  forty  ; as  more 
greatly  injures  their  growth,  &c.  They  are  ufually  fold  or 
hired  out,  by  which  much  money  is  often  made. 

It  is  the  pradlice  here  to  keep  too  many  rams  together  in 
the  fame  pafture,  as  much  lofs  is  fometimes  fuftained  by  it. 
The  ufual  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes  here  is  about 
the  middle  of  November,  though  fome  prefer  a month,  and 
others  a week  or  a fortnight  fooner,  as  their  notions  may  be 
in  regard  to  the  conveniencies  of  lambing  and  other  matters. 
A week  or  two  before  the  riding  time  the  ewes  are  prepared 
by  being  put  into  the  larger  fields ; only  one  ram  being  ad- 
mitted in  each,  unlefs  it  be  fo  large  as  to  Hand  in  need  of 
two,  when  with  the  old  ram  a young  one  is  admitted.  This 
management  prevents  fighting  and  all  inconveniencies  of  that 
kind.  The  rams  commonly  remain  with  the  ewes  a month, 
care  being  taken  that  they  perform  their  bufinefs  properly  ; 
fome  change  the  rams  occafionally,  as  after  the  firil  fort- 
night, and  at  other  times  according  to  circumllances.  Sixty 
ewes  are  ufually  allowed  to  an  old  ram,  and  thirty  to  a teg 
ram  in  this  marlh  fyftem.  See  Stocking  Land . 

It  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  the 
method  of  managing  heath,  down,  and  mountain  flocks  of 
fheep,  from  thofe  which  are  purfued  ori  the  inclofed  paiture 
lands,  though  in  the  feledling  and  providing  the  rams  and 
breeding  ftock,  the  fame  pradlices  are  followed  by  the  beft 
fheep-mafters.  The  principal  difference  confills  in  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  them,  by  putting  them  as  early  as  pofiible  in  the 
fpring  months,  as  in  the  beginning  of  April,  upon  the  downs, 
heaths,  and  commons,  and  keeping  them  upon  them  until 
the  approach  of  the  autumn,  as  the  beginning  of  Qdtober  j 
the  fine  foft  fweet  herbage  in  thefe  cafes  preferving  them  in 
a ftate  of  tolerably  good  condition.  And  where  it  begins 
to  grow  fcanty  and  decline  in  goodnefs,  other  forts  of  feed 
which  have  been  previoufly  provided  are  had  recourfe  to, 
fuch  as  turnips,  cole,  &c.  on  which  they  are  folded  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  till  confumed,  when  hay  which  has 
been  Hacked  for  the  purpofe  in  fuch  fituations,  is  employed 
until  the  grafs  has  again  advanced  to  a proper  bite.  In 
thefe  cafes  the  fyftem  of  folding  is  generally  recurred  to 
during  the  whole  year,  in  the  fummer  and  autumn  chiefly 
on  the  ground  in  a ftate  of  preparation  for  the  wheat  crops, 
but  in  the  winter  feafon  often  on  the  Hubbles,  though  more 
extenfively  upon  the  downs  and  pallures  ; while  in  the  fpring 
feafon  the  lands  under  preparation  for  the  barley  crops  re- 
ceive them.  This  fyltem  is  confidered  as  very  beneficial  by 
the  farmers  in  thofe  diftridls  where  it  is  in  tile.  And  in  the 
more  hilly  and  elevated  fituations  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  other  methods  of  management  with  this  fort  of 
ftock  are  employed.  In  Argylelhire  the  principal  circum- 
tlances  attended  to  by  the  molt  intelligent  Iheep-fnrmers  are 
thefe ; to  ftock  lightly,  which  will  mend  the  fize  of  the  Iheep, 
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with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool ; and  alfo  render 
them  Iefs  fubje£l  to  difeafes.  In  all  thefe  refpeflts,  it  is  al- 
lowed by  good  judges,  that  500  kept  well,  will  return  more 
profit  than  600  kept  indifferently.  To  feledl  the  belt  lambs, 
and  fuch  as  have  the  fineft,  clofeft,  and  whiteft  wool,  for  tups 
and  breeding  ewes,  and  to  cut  and  fpay  the  worlt.  To  get 
a change  of  rams  frequently,  and  of  breeding  ewes  occafion- 
ally.  To  put  the  beft  tups  to  the  bell  ewes,  which  is  con- 
lidered  as  neceflary  for  bringing  any  breed  to  perfe&ion. 
Not  to  tup  their  year-old  ewes ; which,  in  bad  feafons  efpe- 
cially,  would  render  the  lambs  produced  by  them  of  little 
value,  as  the  ewes  would  not  have  a fufficiency  of  milk  ; 
and  would  alfo  tend  to  leffen  the  fize  of  the  flock.  To 
keep  no  rams  above  three,  or  at  mofl  four  years  old,  nor  any 
breeding  ewes  above  five  or  fix.  To  feparate  the  rams  from 
the  iothof  O&ober,  for  a month  or  fix  weeks,  to  prevent 
the  lambs  from  coming  too  early  in  fpring.  To  feparate  the 
lambs  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  June  ; to  have  good 
grafs  prepared  for  them ; and,  if  they  can,  to  keep  them 
feparate,  and  on  good  grafs,  all  winter  ; that  they  may  be 
better  attended  to,  and  have  the  better  chance  of  avoiding 
difeafes.  A few,  whofe  poffefiions  enable  them  to  do  it, 
keep  not  only  their  lambs  or  hogs,  but  alfo  their  wedaers, 
ewes,  &c.  in  feparate  hirfels ; by  which  every  fhepherd,  hav- 
ing his  own  charge,  can  attend  to  it  better  than  if  all  were 
in  common  ; and  each  kind  had  the  paflure  that  belt  fuits 
it.  But  in  Linton,  the  following  management,  according 
to  the  furvey  of  that  diftrift,  is  obferved  : in  fummer  the 
flock  is  divided  into  three  hirfels.  In  the  firll  are  all  the 
hogs  and  yield  fheep  ; in  the  fecond,  the  milk  ewes  ; in  the 
third,  the  iambs.  In  winter  they  are  kept  only  in  two  hirfels. 
In  the  one  are  the  hogs,  in  the  other  the  ewes  and  yield 
fheep.  The  lambs  are  weaned  about  the  end  of  June,  the 
ewes  milked  from  the  ill  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  the  milk  made  into  cheefe.  The  fheep  are  clipped  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  according  to  the  weather 
and  condition  of  the  flock.  The  tups  are  let  to  the  ewes 
from  the  1 Jth  to  the  end  of  November,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  grafs.  From 
40  to  50  ewes  are  allowed  to  one  tup.  The  breeding  flock 
is  changed  every  five  years,  by  felling  off  the  fuperannuated 
ewes.  Some  ewes,  however,  are  kept  longer  than  five  years, 
and  fome  (horter,  according  to  their  condition  ; for  they  do 
not  all  decline  equally  foon.  In  Eafl  Lothian,  fheep  are  in 
much  efteem,  and  kept  in  confiderable  numbers  every  where, 
efpecially  on  the  coaft  lands.  Permanent  flocks,  however, 
and  regular  fheep  management,  may  be  laid  to  be  almofl 
confined  (bill  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
low  country  they  are  kept  chiefly  to  eat  the  turnips,  and 
fometimes  fown  grafs,  which  is  permitted  to  lie  a year  or 
two  for  pafture.  Flying  flocks  therefore  are  generally  kept, 
■and  as  foon  as  they  are  fattened  for  the  market,  which  is 
ufually  within  the  year,  they  are  fold  off.  A confiderable 
number  of  lambs  likewife  are  reared,  only  fo  far  how- 
ever as  to  render  them  fit  for  the  butcher,  or  to  be  fold  fat. 
But  as  the  great  objecft,  in  the  lower  diftrids,  is  feeding, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  particular  kinds  ; every  farmer 
keeps  thofe  which  he  thinks  are  likely  to  pay  bell  for  the 
food  which  they  confume.  The  black-faced,  or  Tweeddale 
breed,  are  moil  generally  preferred  for  feeding  on  turnips, 
becaufe  they  are  mofl  efleemed  in  the  market ; but  many 
of  the  Cheviot  breed  are  likewife  kept,  and  even  fome  of 
the  improved  Leicefters. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is,  however,  only  in  the  Lam- 
mer-muir  diftrict  that  fheep  hufbandry  can  be  faid  to  be 
regularly  praftifed,  the  management  of  which  is  this,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hay  of  Hopes.  All  ftore-farmers  of  any 
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extent  keep  two  flocks,  viz.  one  of  ewes,  and  another  of 
yield  fheep  ; and  this  flock  they  fometimes  divide,  and  have 
a flock  of  what  is  called  hogs,  that  is,  lambs  of  one  year 
old.  The  common  practice  is  to  fold  the  ewes  upon  a 
break  of  arable  land,  during  the  fummer : they  cut  the 
lambs  about  the  26th  of  May,  and  they  wean  them  in  the 
firfl  week  of  July,  and  then  they  {hear  the  whole  flock. 
The  lambs,  after  weaning,  are  fent  to  a healthy  paflure, 
called  the  birn,  which  has  been  kept  for  them,  where  they 
remain  till  the  end  of  Auguft  ; when  they  are  moved  down 
to  the  beft  low  paflure,  called  the  hog-fence,  which  has  been 
faved  from  the  weaning ; and  here  they  remain  during  the 
winter.  The  ewes  are  milked  for  about  eight  weeks  after 
the  weaning,  and  fometimes  longer,  and  then  are  put  out 
with  the  lambs  into  the  hog-fence,  for  the  winter.  All  the 
fheep  are  fmeared,  that  is  falved,  immediately  after  the 
harveft,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds,  tron  weight,  of  butter, 
to  a Scotch  pint  of  tar,  which  falves  from  fix  to  eight  fheep, 
at  the  expence  of  about  five-pence  each.  The  wool  fells  at 
from  five  (hillings  to  eight  (hillings  per  done,  tron  weight ; 
and  ufually  takes  from  fix  to  eight  fleeces  to  a (lone : fo, 
deducing  the  expence  of  falving,  the  net  proportion  upon 
the  wool  may  amount  to  from  eight-pence  to  ten-pence  per 
head,  fometimes  a little  more  or  lefs,  varying  according  to 
the  price  of  wool.  Upon  dry  heathy  grounds,  the  ewes 
are  drafted,  and  fold  to  graziers,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
but  upon  wet  grounds,  which  are  dangerous,  and  fubje£t 
to  the  diftemper  called  the  rot,  they  are  drafted  and  fold 
in  Odlober.  Few  ftore-mafters  (tenants)  in  Lammer-muir 
breed  as  many  fheep  as  keep  up  their  flock  ; fo  they  have 
to  buy  yearly  a parcel  of  hogs,  which  are  moftly  wed- 
ders.  Linton,  in  Tweeddale,  is  the  great  market  for 
thefe  wedder  hogs.  Thefe  wedders  they  keep  for  two 
years,  and  fell  them  to  the  feeders.  Some  of  the  mofl  judi- 
cious ftore-mafters  have  totally  given  up  the  practice  of 
milking  the  ewes,  after  weaning ; and  others  milk  for  a 
fhorter  fpace  than  formerly  ; and  they  now  allow  the  lambs 
to  fuck  longer,  which  confiderably  increafes  their  bone,  and 
is  thought  not  fo  pernicious  to  the  ewes  as  the  milking. 
This  practice,  however,  Hill  prevails  in  Wales  ; the  cheefe 
made  from  ewe-milk  being  highly  elteemed,  fuch  milk  being 
faid  to  be  four  times  as  rich  as  that  of  cows.  The  fheep 
are  Hated  to  give  a quart  of  milk  per  day  each,  and  being 
milked  three  months,  the  return  is  ftated  at  ten  (hillings 
per  ewe. 

It  is  alfo  further  ftated  by  the  writer  of  the  above  Re- 
port, that  the  method  of  managing  the  arable  land  in  that 
diftridl  has  been  changed  much  for  the  better,  within  thefe 
few  years.  When  in  grafs,  it  is  folded ; and  when  taken 
up,  it  gives  three  crops  ; and  is  then  fallowed,  and  fown  out, 
the  firfl  crop  with  grafs-feeds ; and  they  generally  follow 
the  fame  practice  with  the  new  grounds  taken  in  by  fallow 
and  lime,  which  has  now  become  a general  practice  through 
Lammer-muir  ; and  lime,  when  applied  to  dry  ground,  is 
certain  of  making  a lafting  improvement  upon  the  grafs, 
which  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  the  great  objedl  upon 
ftore-farms.  However,  fince  this  account  was  given,  much 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  fort  of  hufbandry,  which 
is  now  carried  on  in  a very  fyftematic  manner,  it  is  faid. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  practice  of  fmearing  or 
falving  is  now,  even  in  thefe  fituations,  much  on  the  de- 
cline ; and  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  not  at 
all  employed.  See  Salving  of  Sheep. 

In  the  fheep  diftrifts,  in  the  more  elevated  and  expofed 
northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  a ftill  inferior  practice  is  had 
recourfe  to ; the  fheep  being  moftly  left  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  even  in  the  mofl  fevere  and  inclement  feafons, 
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when  the  bleak  tra&s  on  which  they  live  are  deeply  covered 
with  fnow.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  Perthftiire 
Agricultural  Report,  in  thefe  cafes  the  fheep  have  their 
chief  dependence  for  fubfiftence  on  their  own  habits,  which 
lead  them  to  remove  the  fnow  by  their  feet  with  great  faci- 
lity, till  they  reach  the  heath  or  withered  herbage.  But 
when  the  fnow  is  falling,  or  blown  by  a ftorm,  the  fliep- 
herds  drive  their  flocks,  without  intermifiion,  round  the  top 
of  a hill  in  a circle,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  lowering, 
and  being  drifted  up  or  Imothered.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, in  fome  diftri&s,  to  eredt  a fort  of  circular  folds  on 
the  tops  of  low  hills,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; and  when  the 
heath  is  all  covered,  they  fometimes  rake  or  harrow  the 
fnow,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  heath,  with  a fort  of  long- 
toothed rake  or  fmall  harrow.  With  fome  (heep-farmers  it 
is  the  mode  to  have  recourfe  to  feeding  with  hay,  or  un- 
threfhed  oats,  which  is  depofited  in  handfuls  upon  the  fnow. 
Mr.  Marfhall  has  fuggefted,  that  cultivating  plots  of  furze, 
broom,  juniper,  &c.  by  fod-burning,  and  rippling  the  fur- 
face,  or  by  other  more  eligible  means,  could  not  fail  of 
proving  beneficial  upon  the  wintering  grounds  of  a flieep- 
farm.  By  means  of  thefe,  as  a refource  in  the  deepefl 
fnow,  when  the  herbage  of  the  Iraes  was  buried  too  deep 
and  too  evenly  to  be  uncovered  by  the  fcraping  of  the  Iheep, 
by  keeping  the  moll  expofed  part  of  the  braes  in  full 
herbage  for  lefs  general  coverings  of  fnow,  and  by  referve 
of  rape  for  the  feafon  of  lambing,  even  ewe-flocks  might 
be  fupported  through  the  winter  with  fome  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, without  dry  fodder,  and  without  being  left  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  feafons,  and  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
weather,  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

The  practice  of  hirfelling,  where  no  more  lambs  are  kept 
than  what  is  neceflary  for  drawing  the  flock,  is  now  much 
objefted  to  by  fome,  though  it  may  be  beneficial  in  rearing 
wether  hogs  ; as  they  are  found  not  only  to  do  much  better, 
when  at  large  with  the  ewes,  but  there  is  much  lefs  deftruc- 
tion  of  grafs  by  trampling,  and  the  paftures  are  fed  down 
more  properly,  and  with  lefs  injury  to,  and  lofs  of,  the  fheep. 
Befides,  the  Iheep  thrive  better,  and  are  kept  in  far  better 
condition,  while  much  lefs  herding  is  required,  by  which 
there  is  a confiderable  faving  of  expence. 

There  are  feveral  different  modes  of  rearing  the  lamb 
hogs  in  thefe  fituations ; as  by  laying  them,  when  lambs, 
upon  a certain  part  of  the  ground,  and  keeping  them  fepa- 
rate  from  the  old  flieep,  through  the  whole  winter  and 
fpring,  until  they  are  clipped ; and  then  blending  them 
again  with  the  old  flieep,  putting  more  lambs  upon  the  fame 
ground,  &c. ; by  allowing  the  hog  lambs,  when  gimmers, 
to  remain  upon  the  fame  land  on  which  they  were  bred,  and 
breeding  the  hogs  on  a different  part  of  it,  and  continuing 
them  on  that  alfo  until  they  are  gimmers  or  dinmonts,  and 
then  introducing  them  among  the  old  flieep,  the  lambs 
being  every  year  laid  on  the  land  where  fuch  gimmers  or 
dinmonts  had  been  the  previous  year ; by  keeping  the  hogs 
and  dinmonts  or  gimmers  together,  and  putting  the  gim- 
mers or  dinmonts  only  among  the  old  flieep,  and  the  lambs 
among  the  hogs,  in  the  fame  place,  &c.  ; and  by  breeding 
the  hogs  among  the  old  flieep.  The  three  laft  of  thefe 
modes  of  management  are  fuppofed  the  moft  ufeful,  but 
the  laft  the  moft  powerful  in  preventing  difeafe ; though 
the  firft  and  fecond  probably  afford  the  moft  equal  ftock  of 
this  defcription,  in  fuch  expofed  fituations. 

Profits  of  Sheep- Management. — It  is  evident  that  there  is 
a variety  of  circumftances  in  the  praftice  of  flieep  hufbandry, 
that  mutt  affeft  any  ftatement  that  can  be  made,  in  refpedt 
to  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  it : the  nature  of  the 
fyftem  of  management  purfued,  and  that  of  the  breed  of 


flieep  employed,  muff  operate  fo  much  in  this  way,  as  In 
leave  the  profits  of  no  two  ftieep-farmers  fcarcely  the  fame. 
But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  introduce  any  particular 
ftatements  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  all  forts  of  fheep-grazing  management,  it  ftiould  be 
the  conftant  aim  of  this  kind  of  farmer  to  have  his  pafture 
or  other  land  fo  flocked  and  provided,  as  to  derive  the 
greateft  pofiible  profit  from  it ; as  where  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
he  not  only  injures  himfelf,  but  the  whole  community. 
Where  fyftems  and  praftices  of  this  nature  are  followed, 
which  are  not  fufficiently  profitable,  they  ftiould  be  given 
up,  and  changed  for  fuch  as  are  more  fully  beneficial.  The 
fame  plan  cannot,  however,  be  always  equally  produ&ive 
of  advantage,  as  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  ftock  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  from  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of  providing 
it,  at  different  times,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  feafon, 
muft  be  the  caufes  of  much  diverfity  in  it,  which  are  in- 
variably to  be  well  attended  to  by  the  fheep-grazier,  and 
turned  as  much  as  pofiible  to  his  own  account.  See 
Grazing,  and  Stocking  Land . 

The  practices  and  profits  of  different  flieep-grazing 
farmers  are  often  very  different  in  the  fame  fituations,  as 
fcarcely  any  two  farms  of  this  kind  are  conducted  exactly 
in  the  fame  manner  for  the  whole  of  the  fame  year,  or  pro- 
bably the  fame  farms  for  two  fucceeding  years  together ; as 
farmers  of  this  fort  muft  be  directed  and  regulated  in  their 
management  by  times,  circumftances,  and  feafons,  fo  as  to 
have  their  lands  flocked  according  to  the  growth,  or  the 
probability  of  the  growth,  of  grafs  on  them  ; taking  care 
to  have  them  always  provided  during  the  early  fummer 
months.  Peculiar  local  circumftances,  and  the  difference  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  individuals,  as  well  as  ca- 
pita’, may  alfo  have  great  influence  on  the  profit.  On  thefe 
grounds,  the  ordinary  profit  may  amount,  in  favourable 
cafes,  to  one  pound  the  acre,  and  from  that  to  two  or  three, 
as  they  are  lefs  or  more  favourable.  The  difference  of  prac- 
tice which  is  had  recourfe  to,  as  it  relates  to  the  forts  of 
flieep-ftock,  may  likewife  further  increafe  it. 

The  employing  flieep-ftock  wholly  is  probably  the  moft 
profitable  plan  of  all  others,  where  fueh  ftock  can  be  readily 
and  reafonably  procured,  at  all  times,  in  the  lean  ftate  ; but 
which  is  not  always  the  cafe.  And  where  the  grazing 
farmer,  as  in  the  Romney-Marfli  practice,  can  either  fend 
them  readily  to  the  uplands  for  the  winter,  or  feed  them  on 
turnips,  and  have  their  lambs  well  kept,  and  fend  out  a 
fufficient  number,  as  well  of  them  as  of  the  tegs  or  two- 
years  old  flieep,  or  render  thefe  laft  fat,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  a greater  profit,  it  is  faid,  will  be  produced  than  in 
other  ways.  The  value  of  the  wool  is  likewife  to  be  taken 
into  confideration  in  this  fort  of  ftock,  as  it  tends  to 
profit. 

The  profits  of  the  breeding  fyftem,  in  the  above  marfh, 
with  flieep,  depends  much  upon  the  qualities  and  properties  of 
the  lands  for  the  purpofe,  as  fome  will  carry  and  keep  a far 
greater  number  of  them  than  others ; as  two  to  the  acre, 
two  and.  a half,  and  three  on  the  fame  extent  of  ground. 
It  is  unqueftionable,  that  by  lightly  flocking  fuch  lands  in  the 
winter  feafon,  the  growth  of  the  fummer  grafs  would  be 
greatly  benefited ; but  ioo  acres  of  fuch  breeding  pafture 
land,  which  keep  only  200  flieep,  producing  220  lambs, 
will  not  pay  fo  well,  it  is  thought,  as  if  300  ewes  were 
kept,  producing  340  lambs.  Two  returns,  therefore,  are 
not  capable  of  being  made  in  the  breeding  fyftem,  as 
many  ewes  are,  of  courfe,  under  the  necefiity  of  being  kept 
in  the  winter  time  as  fuch  lands  will  fupport.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fuggefted,  that  by  the  ufe  of  hay  and  artificial  food, 
much  increafe  of  profit  might  not  only  be  produced,  but 
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fuch  paftures  be  improved ; which  fhould  be  the  conftant 
aim  of  the  fheep-grazing  farmer,  whenever  the  expences  will 
allow  of  it.  Further,  the  expences  of  labour  and  keeping 
fuch  pafture-lands  in  proper  order,  Ioffes  of  flock,  &c.  inufl 
take  greatly  away  from  the  profits  of  this  kind  of  farming. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  thought,  that  though  the  profits  of  the 
breeding  fyflem  may  fludluate  confiderably,  it  will  not  be  fo 
great  as  in  fome  other  modes  of  fheep-grazing.  The  breed- 
ing fheep-farmer  may,  it  is  faid,  “ have  a large  or  a fmall 
crop  of  lambs ; he  may  lofe  a great  many,  or  only  a few 
ewes.  There  may  be  an  increafe  or  decreafe  in  the  value  of 
the  lambs,  old  fheep,  or  wool ; there  may  be  a prolific  or 
fcanty  crop,  an  increafe  or  decreafe  of  rent  ; which  circum- 
fiances  cannot  fail  to  alter  the  profits  of  a breeding  grazier.” 
But  that  lately,  for  many  years,  the  great  demand  for  lean 
fheep  and  wool  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  profits  of 
farmers  of  this  kind.  The  profits  and  advantages  of  the 
fattening  fyflem  of  fheep  management,  which  is  more  vary- 
ing, will  be  afterwards  particularly  confidered,  and  in  lome 
meafure  compared  with  the  breeding  practice. 

The  original  differences  in  the  value  of  lean  fheep,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  breeding  fheep-farmer,  and  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  in  a better  or  more  reduced  condition,  mult 
have  a further  effedl  on  the  profit  of  this  fyflem  of  manage- 
ment, as  often  amounting  to  not  lefs  than  from  three  or  four 
to  eight  or  nine  fhillings  the  head. 

Fattening- Management  of  Sheep. — In  the  bufinefs  of  fat- 
tening flore  fheep,  there  are  many  circumltances  that  fhould 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  well  as  that  of  managing  the 
breeding  and  other  flocks.  The  kind  of  fheep  that  are  moft 
advantageous  under  the  different  forts  of  keep,  fituations 
and  kinds  of  land,  muft  be  well  confidered  : the  differences 
in  the  forts  of  food,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fheep  ; and  the  moil  beneficial  methods  of  employing  it  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  ; and  laltly,  the  markets.  And  as  the  fheep  under 
this  treatment  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  have  any  fort  of  want 
of  frefh  food,  they  fhould  never  be  kept  too  long  upon  any 
inclofure  or  grafs-piece,  or  any  other  fort  of  keep,  fo  as  to 
be  compelled  to  feed  upon  the  fullied  or  trampled  food,  as 
it  always  greatly  retards  the  fattening  of  the  animals,  or  what 
is  termed  proof,  which  is  conflantly  the  moft  promoted  by 
the  allowance  of  only  the  prime  frefh  food. 

There  are  many  different  forts  of  food  made  life  of  in  this 
bufinefs,  fuch  as  the  different  forts  of  turnips,  which  are  very 
extenfively  applied  in  this  fyflem,  and  fome  ufe  them  alone  ; 
but  it  is  probably  a better  practice  to  give  fome  fort  of  dry 
food  with  them,  efpecially  where  the  common  turnip  is  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  more  watery  and  lefs  nutrient  than  that  of 
the  Swedifh  kind.  Cut  hay,  chaff,  bran,  corn,  oil-cake, 
all  anfwer  well  in  this  intention  ; and  of  the  firft  two  or  three 
forts  they  fhould  have  a pretty  full  fupply  ; but  the  latter, 
from  their  expence,  fhould  be  more  fparmgly  given  ; feveral 
pounds  of  oats  will  however  be  required  for  each  fheep  per 
day,  according  to  the  kind  and  fize.  It  is  flated  in  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Survey,  lately  publifhed,  that  captain 
Beacher  having  700  fatting  fheep,  and  turnips  running 
fhort,  put  200  of  them  to  oats  (not  ground)  ; he  found 
that  the  praftice  would  not  anfwer  if  oats  were  more  than 
Cs.  per  coomb,  and  then  not  for  longer  than  fix  weeks  : they 
were  fed  on  a pafture,  and  the  improvement  of  it  very  great. 
He  thinks  grey  peafe  or  beans  would  have  anfwered  much 
better. 

With  oil-cake,  fome  give  half  a cake  a day  to  each  fheep, 
but  the  quantity  mult  depend  in  fome  meafure  upon  the  other 
keep  which  they  have.  All  food  of  this  fort  fhould  be 
given  in  moveable  troughs,  divided  in  the  middle,  fo  that 
the  fheep  may  feed  on  each  fide,  with  a Hoping  roof  over 
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them,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fheep’s  heads  and  necks  while  feeding* 
as  wet  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  fheep,  but  fpoils  the 
cake.  A rack  for  hay,  fixed  over  the  trough,  might  pro- 
bably be  made  to  anfwer  in  this  intention,  while  it  would 
be  very  convenient  for  holding  that  material,  and  prevent- 
ing wafte.  The  whole  fhould  be  fixed  on  wheels,  and  be 
made  to  Hand  fleady,  and  a fufficient  number  for  the  quan- 
tity of  fheep  be  always  in  readinefs. 

Steamed  or  baked  potatoes,  cheap  convenient  contrivances 
for  the  preparation  of  which  have  been  lately  invented,  have 
been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  preferable  to  turnips  as  a food 
in  this  intention.  And  they  have  been  employed  raw  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  fheep  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day  or  night  ; but  they  are  certainly  a much  better  food 
in  their  prepared  date.  The  quantity  of  common  turnips 
confumed  by  each  fheep  in  the  fame  length  of  time,  is 
ufually  about  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Where  this  laft 
fort  of  crop  is  good,  an  acre  is  fuppofed  to  fupport  about 
five  fcore  fheep  in  the  field,  fix  or  feven  weeks  in  the  winter 
feafon  : an  acre  of  good  grafs  fupporting  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  couples  from  five  days  to  a week. 

In  the  fattening  of  wedders,  the  ufe  of  barley  meal,  with 
grafs  or  fome  other  fort  of  green  food,  has  likewife  been  found 
highly  beneficial,  and  when  it  can  be  procured  at  a reafonable 
rate,  fhould  not  be  negledled,  as  it  is  quick  in  rendering  them 
fat,  and  the  mutton  is  excellent. 

Different  other  articles  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  the 
fattening  food  of  fneep,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans, or  pea  and  bean 
meal  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  fome  fubflances  of  other  kinds. 
It  is  not  known  that  any  fort  of  pure  faccharine  matter  has 
ever  yet  been  tried  in  this  intention  in  fheep,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  could  not  fail  having  the  effedl  in  a very  expe- 
ditious manner,  if  the  expence  of  it  would  allow  of  its  ap- 
plication in  fuch  a way  ; and  it  might  be  conveniently  given, 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  in  mixture  with  chaft,  cut  hay, 
bran,  or  any  other  fimilar  fort  of  material,  in  covered 
troughs  or  bins  for  the  purpofe,  fuitable  other  forts  of  food 
being  had  recourfe  to  at  the  fame  time. 

On  the  molt  ufual  fort  of  food  for  this  ufe,  that  of  tur- 
nip.., fheep  are  very  apt  to  go  backward,  unlefs  fattened  out 
before  the  winter  feafon  fets  in.  Indeed  the  lofs  from  keep- 
ing fat  fheep  through  the  winter  is  often  fo  confiderable,  that 
it  is  advifeable  to  have  them  ready  to  fell  at  the  clofe  of  fum- 
mer,  to  prevent  the  winter  keep  from  being  thrown  away. 
The  mofl  beneficial  application  of  this  fort  of  food  in  fat- 
tening fheep,  has,  however,  probably  not  yet  been  fully 
fhewn,  as  fome  kinds  of  fheep  are  faid  to  pay  well  in  winter 
fattening. 

In  fattening  fheep  in  yards  with  potatoes,  fome  take 
them  in  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  keep  them 
until  they  are  ready  for  lale  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  have  the  potatoes  diced,  and  put  into  covered  fheep- 
troughs,  a gallon  being  fufficient  for  a fheep  in  the  day. 
They  moftly  prove  well  on  this  fort  of  food,  fo  that  if  a 
fair  trial  be  made,  the  potatoe  fyflem  will  probably  be  found 
the  mofl  expeditious  of  any  in  fattening  thefe  animals. 
When  compared  with  different  forts  of  grain,  oil-cake,  &c. 
by  means  of  accurate  trials  with  fheep  in  every  way  the 
fame,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  mofl  ready  in  effecting  the 
bufinefs.  A little  hay  is  moftly  given  with  the  potatoes, 
morning  and  evening.  A vail  mafs  of  excellent  manure  is 
likewife  raifed  by  this  practice,  where  due  care  is  bellowed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  yard.  Many  other  fubflances  tried 
in  the  fame  way,  may  poffibly  be  equally  beneficial  in  this 
intention,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  made  ufe  of  by 
fheep-farmers. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  fattening  practice  of  fheep 
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management  on  the  more  rich  lands  of  the  marfli  kind,  they 
muft  vary  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  methods 
which  are  purfued  by  different  fheep-grazing  and  fattening 
farmers,  as  fome  will  make  their  land  carry  nearly  one-third 
more  flock  than  others,  though  the  quality  of  it  may  be 
the  fame,  while  fuch  flock  will  do  equally  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter. Such  commonly  make  the  largefl  profits  as  have  con- 
ftantly  the  befl  fupply  of  additional  fheep-llock  to  fucceed 
fuch  as  are  taken  away,  and  who  regard  the  number  more 
than  the  quality  of  them.  The  fattening  practice  may  like- 
wife  be  carried  further  than  is  proper  and  beneficial,  by  which 
the  profits  of  the  individuals  will  be  lefl'ened,  and  a lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  nation  at  large.  The  nature  of  the  breeds  of 
this  fort  of  flock  will  have  fome  influence,  as  they  make  a 
more  or  lefs  quick  return,  and  as  they  may  come  to  a more 
cheap  or  dear  market.  The  belt  way  in  general,  is  to  fell 
the  fat  flock  of  this  fort  when  ready,  without  waiting,  but 
which  is  not  always  the  cafe.  Where  more  returns  than  one 
are  made  in  the  year,  there  is  commonly  the  moil  profit  made 
to  the  fheep-farmer  ; and  the  pra£lical  management  which  is 
had  recourfe  to  in  fuch  cafes,  will  have  a great  efleft  on  the 
profits,  as  different  rich  fheep-fattening  diilridls  have  many 
different  pra&ices,  which  are  more  or  lefs  profitable,  as  that 
of  flocking  the  land  with  fheep,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  the 
acre,  from  the  beginning  of  one  autumn  to  that  of  another, 
and  having  recourfe  to  mixed  flock  of  other  forts  during 
the  fummer  for  producing  the  profits : that  of  Hocking 
with  barren  ewes  which  have  had  lambs,  at  the  fame  time, 
but  only  at  the  rate  of  two  to  the  acre,  fo  that  the  keep 
may  render  them  in  a great  meafure  fat  by  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  and  they  may  be  fold  off  in  March  or  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  their  wool,  fo  as  that  the  advance  in  their 
price  may  more  than  compenfate  for  having  it,  by  keeping 
them  on  until  May.  And  after  thefe  are  gone,  by  again 
flocking  the  fame  land  with  fheep  brought  in  from  the  mar- 
kets, fairs,  hills,  or  neighbouring  high  grounds,  or  the  two- 
years  old  wethers  that  have  been  kept  out,  or,  which  is  per- 
haps the  befl  flock  in  thefe  cafes,  with  fuch  tegs  as  have  been 
well  kept  through  the  winter,  and  which  are  equal  in  weight 
with  ftarved  or  Hunted  two-yearlings.  This  is  a mofl  pro- 
fitable fheep-fattening  fyftem,  where  it  can  be  carried  into 
practice,  that  of  putting,  what  are  denominated  made  bar- 
rens, or  fuch  ewes  as  have  miffed  going  to  lamb,  upon  the 
fattening  land ; but  as  thefe  will  not  form  the  neceffary 
fupply  of  flock,  other  fheep  or  mixed  flock  muft  be 
provided  to  produce  fufficient  profit.  It  is  never  a good 
praftice  to  turn  poor  lean  fheep  direftly  upon  the  rich  fat- 
tening lands,  but  to  keep  them  fome  time  on  the  inferior 
pafluree,  as  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  difeafed  by  the 
former  method.  But  half-fat  fheep  may  be  put  immediately 
upon  them  without  danger,  and  be  fed  out,  often  in  the 
courfe  of  two  months  or  lefs,  by  which  the  fheep-grazing 
farmer  is  enabled  to  have  another  return,  which  may  con- 
tribute greatly  to  his  profits. 

In  the  fheep-fattening  fyilem,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to 
Jiave  a portion  of  land,  of  a fuperior  rich  quality,  for  the 
purpofe  of  finifhing  them  out  upon  ; as  by  fuch  means  not 
only  more  fheep  can  be  fed  out  and  returned,  than  if  the  re- 
gular quantity  of  flock  was  kept  upon  the  different  fields, 
but  the  lefs  rich  paflures  be  flocked  in  a more  clofe  manner, 
and  as  the  more  quick  feeding  fheep  advance,  be  taken  into 
the  rich  finifhing  portion. 

There  are  feveral  other  circumflances  which  have  much  ef- 
fe£t  in  this  fyftem  of  fheep  management  ; but  the  profits 
will  materially  depend  on  the  proportion,  the  richnefs,  and 
the  quality  of  the  farmer’s  fattening  to  his  other  lands,  on 
the  judgment  which  he  pofl'efles  in  the  buying  in  lean  flock, 


the  nature  of  the  feafon,  the  flate  of  the  markets,  the 
Ioffes  fullained,  the  expences  of  the  management.  See.  as 
already  feen. 

Though  the  fize  of  fheep  is  by  no  means  a point  of  much 
confequence  in  the  breeding  pracliee,  it  fhould  not  on  any 
account  be  overlooked  in  that  of  fattening. 

The  average  profit  of  middling-fized  fat  rich  paflure 
fheep  may  be  Hated  to  be  from  about  one  pound  to  one 
pound  four  or  five,  or  even  ten  {hillings,  or  even  more  in 
fome  cafes. 

Folding- Management  of  Sheep. — In  the  management  of 
fheep  there  is  a practice  made  ufe  of  in  fome  difiritls,  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  ; and  which  is  that  of  folding.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  farmer  in  different  diffribls  ; but  of  late  a different 
opinion  has  prevailed,  except  in  particular  cafes,  and  it  is 
confidered  as  merely  enriching  one  field  at  the  expence  of 
another.  The  practice  may,  however,  be  beneficial  where 
there  are  downs,  heaths,  or  commons.  The  ideas  of  farmers 
are  not,  however,  uniform  on  this  fubjebl,  as  will  be 
fhewn  by  the  following  details  from  the  Norfolk  or  Hert- 
fordfhire  Reports  on  the  agriculture  of  thefe  diftrifts.  In 
the  former  it  is  remarked,  that  near  Brandon  there  is  a prac- 
tice, introduced  about  ten  years  ago,  faid  to  be  from  Kent, 
which  is,  to  fold  their  flocks  for  five  or  fix  hours  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  in  hot  weather.  And  that,  in  laying  out 
the  inclofures  of  the  farm  at  Waterden,  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
acres  each,  much  attention  was  paid  in  the  arrangement  to 
have  every  field  of  the  farm  to  open  into  a lane,  that  leads 
through  the  whole,  fo  that  by  dividing  the  flock  for  ffockT 
ing,  according  to  varying  circumflances,  Mr.  Hiil  can  keep 
atleaff  one-fourth  more  than  when  all  the  breeding  ewes  and 
lambs  were  in  oneN  flock,  and  the  food  dirtied  by  driving  to 
fold  : by  this  means  there  is  not  a bent  on  the  farm,  the 
Hocking  being  equal.  He  is  not,  however,  entirely  with- 
out a fold  : when  the  lambs  are  weaned  (ufually  about  old 
Midfummer)  the  ewes  are  folded  for  about  two  months, 
principally  to  prevent  their  breaking  paflure,  when  the 
lambs  are  taken  from  them  : and  while  thus  folded,  he  finds 
that  it  takes  one-half  more  land  to  feed  them  than  if  they 
were  left  allotted,  as  through  the  refi  of  the  year.  That 
folding  leffens  the  value  of  the  lambs  he  has  not  a doubt,  and 
that  confiderably  ; they  do  not  bring  fo  high  a price  as 
others  not  folded.  This  is  not  opinion,  but  faft.  The 
ewes  are  alfo  in  doubly  better  condition,  from  lying  Hill  and 
quiet.  That  the  te'ath  will,  in  certain  cafes,  be  unequally 
given,  he  does  not  deny  ; but  it  is  not  difficult  to  remedy 
this  by  the  dung-cart ; to  fold  a lot  in  its  own  lay,  is  alfo  a 
remedy,  and  is  the  only  fort  of  folding  he  can  approve.  In 
regard  to  the  effedl  on  wool,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
folding  does  not  render  it  finer,  it  makes  the  fleece  lighter, 
but  never  finer.  And  folding  is  generally  given  up  by  all 
who  have  South  Downs  ; not  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  it, 
for  they  bear  it  better  than  any  fheep  in  the  ifland  ; but  be- 
caufe the  Hock  is  fo  valuable  that  it  is  worth  the  farmer’s 
attention  to  contrive,  by  every  means,  to  keep  as  many 
as  poffible.  And  it  is  added,  that  one  circumffance,  though 
a fmall  one,  deferves  mentioning,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
form  feparating  ffieep-pens  : which  is,  that  Mr.  Hill  has 
Hiding-gates  from  one  to  the  other  ; the  writer  remarked 
that  when  a pen  is  full  of  fheep,  the  gates  cannot  be  opened 
with  convenience  ; but  by  their  Hiding  in  the  fence,  this  is 
avoided  in  a very  eafy  manner. 

Further,  Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  does  not  fold.  When 
not  folded,  he  thinks,  fheep  do  with  lefs  food  ; and  as  to  the 
common  obje&ion,  of  their  drawing  under  hedges  for  fhelter, 
in  ftorms,  &c.  fo  much  the  better ; it  is  what  they  ought 
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not  to  be  prevented  from  doing.  The  tathe  is  much  more 
than  loft  in  mutton.  And  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  never 
folds  : folding  from  layers,  upon  fallow,  is  only  robbing  one 
field  to  enrich  another.  He  is  clear  in  this  point ; and  alfo 
in  the  fa£t,  that  if  iheep  (whatever  the  breed)  are  driven  by 
foul  weather  to  a hedge,  there  is  the  proper  place  for  them, 
and  not  by  penning  left  to  abide  the  beating  of  the  ftorm. 
Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  fometimes  folds,  but  never  from 
choice,  but  folely  by  reafon  of  the  opennefs  of  his  farm  ; 
nor  does  he  approve  the  pra&ice.  And  he  explained  a point 
in  his  manuring  for  wheat,  which,  the  writer  fays,  comes 
home  to  the  quefticn  : he  never  fows  tempered  land  with 
wheat,  without  either  oil-cake,  or  muck,  except  on  pieces 
from  which  the  (heep  were  not  folded  while  feeding  the 
layers.  And  Mr.  Durfgate  remarks,  that  folded  Iheep 
certainly  demand  more  food  than  thofe  which  are  not  folded ; 
a quarter  of  a ton  of  rape-cake  is  equal  to  the  fold  ; and  the 
flock,  without  any  doubt,  fuffers  more  than  that  value  by 
folding.  In  (hort,  folding  is  to  gain  one  (hilling  in  manure, 
by  the  lofs  of  two  in  flefh.  Some,  however,  fold  with  large 
flocks.  But  Mr.  Beck,  of  Rifing,  does  not  fold ; and  he 
is  very  certain  that  if  he  did  fold,  he  could  not  keep  any 
thing  like  the  number  of  his  prefent  flock.  It  is  added, 
that  as  the  writer  rode  acrofs  a layer  of  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
on  Mr.  Overman’s  farm,  he  obferved  a great  difference  in 
the  verdure,  to  a line  acrofs  it,  the  appearance  of  one  fide  of 
that  line  being  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  other ; and  on  his 
remarking  it,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was  an  accidental  ex- 
periment, which  was  well  worth  attention  : there  was  no 
other  difference  in  the  management,  to  make  one  part  of  that 
layer  better  than  another,  except  the  (heep  that  fed  it  being 
from  one  part  of  it  folded  on  another  arable  field  during  the 
fummer  ; but  from  the  other  part  they  were  not  folded  at 
all,  but  left  in  the  layer  night  and  day.  The  difference  was 
very  confiderable,  and  might  have  been  difcerned  half  a mile 
off.  This  experiment  made  that  farmer  give  up  folding, 
except  when  his  flock  was  in  a falt-marfli ; and  Mr.  Tuttle, 
a neighbour,  afferted,  he  would  never  fold  at  all  had  he  no 
marfhes.  Nor  does  Mr.  Etheridge,  of  Stanhow,  fold. 
Thefe  fa£ts  (hould,  the  writer  fays,  be  combined  with  an- 
other, that  of  heaths  and  fheep-walks  that  have  been  fed 
with  (heep  for  centuries ; but  thofe  (heep  conftantly  folded  on 
other  lands,  are  fo  far  from  improving  them,  that  they  are  to 
all  appearance  as  poor  as  they  could  have  been  at  any  former 
period.  It  is  further  ftated,  that  Mr.  Stylemau,  at  Snet- 
tifham,  turned  his  flock  loofe,  and  without  folding,  in  twenty 
acres  of  ollond  every  night,  for  the  fame  period  that  would 
have  folded  it  in  the  common  manner.  The  (heep  did  much 
better  than  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  folded  ; the 
face  of  the  herbage  materially  improved  during  the  period, 
and  upon  ploughing  it  up  for  wheat  the  crop  was  equal  to 
what  it  would  have  been  with  folding,  and  (hewed  by  a 
regular  verdure,  that  they  had  diftributed  the  manure  equally 
in  every  part.  He  conceives  that  lambs  fell  3 s.  a-head  lower 
on  account  of  folding,  than  they  would  do  without  it  ; but 
this  is  only  his  opinion.  He  thinks  alfo  that  the  ewe  is  much 
injured. 

But  Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  finds  that  no  mucking, 
on  his  burning  gravels,  will  do  fo  much  good  as  the  fold, 
and  efpecially  on  a white  clover  and  trefoil  layer  for  bar- 
ley. And  in  the  clay  diftrift  of  the  county  of  Hertford, 
Mr.  Byde  remarks  that  fheep  have  been  too  much  leffened. 
Of  all  the  common  manures,' he  confiders  the  fold  as  the 
belt ; and  he  has  obferved  in  many  farms  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  crops  decline,  as  the  number  of  the  fheep  kept 
has  leffened.  That  at  the  Hadhams,  every  man  folds  the 
fheep  which  he  keeps ; a little  farmer  will  even  fet  four 


hurdles,  if  he  has  not  (heep  for  more.  But  that  good  as  the 
manure  of  the  fold  is,  Mr.  Chapman  has  found  by  trial  in 
the  fame  field,  for  turnips,  that  yard-dung  was  much  better 
than  both  fold  and  malt-duft  together.  However,  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, of  King’s  Walden,  thinks  nothing  is  equal  to  the 
fold  ; he  never  reckoned  it  worth  lefs  than  40 s.  per  acre, 
corn  being  cheap  ; but  of  late  much  more  ; he  folds  two 
poles  of  ground  with  twenty  (heep.  And  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
of  Rickmanfworth,  is  clearly  in  favour  of  folding  on  all  farms. 
See  Folding  of  Sheep. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Ellman,  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  that  juft  twenty  South  Down  fheep  (if  a large 
fort,  a lefs  number  will  do)  will  fold  one  rood  per  night : three 
thoufand  two  hundred  will  fold  one  Englifh  acr e per  night. 
We  value  the  manure  at  from  3 fs.  to  5 os.  per  acre,  thegoodnefs 
of  which  depends  much  on  the  njanner  in  which  the  (heep  are 
kept ; if  kept  on  artificial  food,  fuch  as  tares,  rape,  clover, 
turnips,  See.  they  will  drop  more  foil  than  if  fed  on  grafs  only. 
Suppofe  we  eftimate  the  folding  at  40^.  per  acre,  it  will 
amount  per  year  to  4 r.  6 \d.  per  fheep  ; 22/.  1 6s.  3 d.  per 
hundred  ; or  223/.  2s.  6d.  per  thoufand,  fuppofing  the  fheep 
folded  throughout  the  year.  If  it  be  a breeding  flock,  it 
might  be  well  to  omit  folding  for  five  or  fix  weeks  imme- 
diately after  lambing,  as  the  young  lambs  might  fuffer  from 
being  trampled  upon,  and  from  driving  to  and  from  fold, 
would  often  lofe  their  dams,  and  fuffer  in  that  way  more 
than  if  they  remained  quiet.  There  is,  however,  another 
method  of  folding,  by  which  all  the  advantages  may  be 
attained  during  winter  on  all  foils,  without  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  former  plan.  This  is  ftated  to  be  by  confining 
them  at  night  in  a (heep-yard,  well  and  regularly  littered 
with  ftraw,  ftubble,  or  fern  ; by  which  means  you  keep  your 
flock  warm  and  healthy  in  bad  feafons,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
obtain  a furprifing  quantity  of  dung,  fo  great  a quantity,  if 
you  have  plenty  of  litter,  that  the  profit  will  be  better  than 
folding  on  the  land.  A great  improvement  in  this  method 
would  be  giving  the  (heep  all  their  food  (except  their  paf- 
ture)  in  fuch  yard,  viz.  hay  and  turnips,  for  which  purpofe 
they  may  be  brought  up,  not  only  at  night  but  alfo  at  noon, 
to  be  baited  ; but  if  their  pafture  be  at  a diftance,  they  (hould 
then,  inftead  of  baiting  at  noon,  come  to  the  yard  earlier  in 
the  evening,  and  go  out  later  in  the  morning.  This  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  ; for  fo 
warm  a lodging  is  a great  matter  to  young  lambs,  and  will 
tend  much  to  forward  their  growth  ; the  (heep  will  alfo  be 
kept  in  good  health,  and,  what  is  a point  of  confequence  to 
all  farms,  the  quantity  of  dung  raifed  will  be  very  great. 
If  this  method  is  purfued  through  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  March,  and  April,  with  plenty  of  litter, 
a hundred  (heep  will  make  a dunghill  of,  at  lead,  fixty  loads 
of  excellent  (tuff,  which  will  amply  manure  two  acres  of  land, 
whereas  one  hundred  (heep  folded  (fuppofing  the  grafs  dry 
enough)  will  not  in  that  time  equally  manure  one  acre. 

And  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sevan  finds  a yard  well  fenced  in 
for  (landing  fold  for  littering  and  for  folding  in  bad  wea- 
ther convenient ; and  is  fully  convinced  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  intends  in  future  to  have  his  flock  in  it 
for  yeaning,  whether  the  feafon  be  good  or  bad.  And  in 
Hertfordlhire,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  has  a fold  which  con- 
tains good  room  for  three  hundred  (heep,  the  number  kept 
in  it : an  open  (hed  furrounds  it,  except  on  one  fide,  where 
a barn  is  the  fence ; the  outfide  of  the  (hed  is  formed  of 
wattled  hurdle-work,  without  ftraw  or  other  materials,  for 
coolnefs,  left  a greater  clofenefs  (hould  make  the  yard  too 
hot : it  is  all  kept  well  littered  with  ftubble,  and  yields,  from 
three  hundred  (heep,  eighty  large  cart-loads  of  manure. 
This  fyftem  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  fheep,  and  keeps 
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them  more  healthy  than  when  they  were  left  in  the  fields  in 
the  common  manner.  His  lordfhip  has  another  yard  for 
lambing,  which  has  alfo  a {hed.  Thefe  forts  of  yards,  from 
their  beneficial  tendency  in  different  views,  fhould  be  more 
generally  made  ufe  of  by  fheep-farmers  in  all  fituations.  See 
Sheep -Houfe. 

This  practice  is  had  recourfe  to  on  arable  land  for  railing 
different  forts  of  crops  of  the  corn  and  green  kind,  as  well 
as  on  grafs-lands.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  a flock  of 
about  five  hundred  fheep  will  be  fufficient  to  pen  twenty- 
eight  fquare  perches  of  land  each  night,  which  will  amount 
to  about  fifty  acres  in  the  year,  where  the  practice  is  dif- 
continued  two  months  in  the  courfe  of  that  time.  The  value 
of  this  is  different  in  different  diftridts,  as  from  above  thirty 
to  more  than  forty  fhillings  the  acre,  which  for  five  hundred 
fheep,  would  be  from  87/.  to  100/.  for  fifty  acres,  which, 
taking  the  average  at  94 1.  for  that  amount  of  flock,  the  an- 
nual advantage  of  the  fold  may  be  fet  at  3X.  9 d.  a-head,  or 
rather  more  ; taking  it  at  100/,  it  would  be  4X.  2 \d.,  or  rather 
more.  This  fliews  the  great  utility  of  it  in  fome  places. 
All  forts  of  fheep,  except  the  fattening  ones,  and  thofe  dif- 
pofed  to  that  flate,  are  moffly  folded.  It  forms  a fort  of 
moving  dunghill,  which  enriches  the  land  at  but  little  ex- 
pence, and  which  may  probably  be  rendered  further  ufeful 
by  a greater  divifion  of  the  flocks.  It  is  alfo  beneficial  in 
preventing  the  wafle  of  food  on  grafs-lands,  as  well  as  in 
confuming  particular  forts  of  crops.  See  Sheep -Fold. 

Hurdling-Management  of  Sheep. — It  may  be  noticed,  that 
the  great  utility  of  hurdling  off  different  kinds  of  green 
crops,  in  confuming  them  by  fheep,  has  been  long  known 
and  pradlifed ; and  equal  advantage  may  be  derived  in 
many  cafes,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  fame  method  on  rich 
grafs-lands  in  large  inclofures,  fo  as  to  let  the  animals  have 
a frefh  fpace  or  bite  every  day.  The  fheep  are  found  to 
thrive  better,  and  the  fame  extent  of  land  to  fupport  con- 
fiderably  more  in  number,  while  the  land  is  at  the  fame 
time  much  improved.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that 
other  forts  of  flock  may  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  with 
fimilar  advantage.  In  thefe  cafes  the  hurdles  mull  be  fet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  grafs  ; where  it  is  bare  and 
thin,  larger  pieces  fhould  be  folded,  than  in  the  contrary 
circumflance.  See  Hurdles. 

W aflsing- Management  of  Sheep. — From  the  fleeces  of  fheep 
becoming  much  loaded  and  filled  with  dull  and  dirt  of  various 
kinds,  in  the  hot  fummer  feafon,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
fhearing,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  operation  of 
wajhing.  It  was  formerly  the  method  of  performing  this 
bufinefs  to  have  the  wafhers  {landing  up  to  the  breaft  in  the 
water;  but  from  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  it,  the 
men  requiring  a large  fupply  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  being 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  colds,  rheumatifms,  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  as  well  as  being  apt  to  difpatch  the  work  with  too 
much  expedition,  fo  as  to  leave  the  wool  infufficiently  clean  ; 
it  has  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Calendar,  to  rail 
ofF  a portion  of  the  water  (in  a flream  or  pond)  for  the  fheep 
to  walk  into  by  a flope  mouth  at  one  end,  with  a depth 
fufficient  at  one  part  for  them  to  fwim  ; and  to  pave  the 
whole  : the  breadth  need  not  be  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet ; 
at  one  fpot  to  let  in  on  each  fide  of  this  paflage,  where  the 
depth  is  juft  fufficient  for  the  water  to  flow  over  the  fheep’s 
back,  a calk  either  fixed  or  leaded,  for  a man  to  Hand  in  dry  ; 
the  fheep  being  in  the  water  between  them,  they  are  wafhed  in 
perfection,  and  pufhing  them  on,  they  fwim  through  the  deep 
part,  and  walk  out  at  the  other  mouth,  where  a clean  pen, 
or  a very  clean  dry  pafture,  is  to  receive  them  ; of  courfe 
there  is  a bridge  rail-way  to  the  tubs,  and  a pen  at  the  firfl 
mouth  of  the  water,  whence  the  fheep  are  turned  into  it, 


where  they  may  be  loaking  a few  minutes  before  being  driven 
to  the  wafhers.  But  other  more  cheap  contrivances  may  be 
provided  where  there  is  clean  water  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
pofes.  And  fheep  fhould  on  no  account  be  driven  on  dry 
or  dufty  roads  after  this  operation. 

But  in  all  cafes  before  this  work  commences,  the  lambs 
fhould  be  feparated  from  the  ewes  and  other  fheep,  and  each 
be  put  in  feparate  pens.  With  thefe  it  is  feldom  neceflary 
to  do  much  more  than  juft  fwill  them  through  the  water, 
without  their  being  touched  by  the  wafhers.  As  foon  as 
they  have  been  wafhed,  the  fheep  fhould  have  a clean  hard 
pafture  for  a few  days,  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  fhorn.  The  lambs  are  generally 
fhorn,  efpecially  in  the  northern  diftriCts,  a few  weeks  after 
the  old  fheep,  and  the  operation  is  termed  Jherling.  The 
lambs  that  are  fold  in  Smithfield  market  are,  we  believe, 
feldom  or  ever  fhorn.  See  Sheep -Shearing,  and  Siier- 
ling  of  Lambs. 

The  praCtice  of  wafhing  the  fheep  before  they  are  fhorn  is 
a cuflom  that  prevails  over  moil  part  of  the  kingdom,  efpe- 
cially with  the  long-woolled  breeds,  and  pretty  generally 
with  thofe  of  the  fhort-woolled  kinds  alfo,  but  which  is 
performed  with  mere  difficulty  in  them  from  the  clofe- 
matted  nature  of  the  fleece.  It  is  faid,  however,  to  have 
been  the  cuflom  in  Devonfhire,  for  a great  length  of  time, 
never  to  wafh  the  fhort-woolled  fheep,  but  to  fhear  them  dry, 
as  is  conftantly  the  cafe  in  Spain. 

The  practice  of  wafhing  the  fheep  before  (hearing  now, 
however,  begins  to  prevail  in  fome  parts  of  it,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  county.  This  has 
at  length  been  enforced,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  the  difference  in 
the  price  which  the  wool-buyers  make  between  wool  in  the 
yolk  and  wafhed  wool,  which  is  no  lefs  than  50  per  cent,  even 
in  the  Dorfet  fort  of  wool ; and  though  it  is  not  fo  much,  it 
is  greatly  more  than  proportionate  in  the  coarfer  fleeces,  be- 
fides  the  over-weight  of  5 per  cent.  The  wool  of  the  Dorfet 
fat  wether  fheep,  which  is  about  five  pounds  each  when  wafhed 
in  the  yolk,  rarely  fells  for  more  than  ix.  the  pound,  but  when 
wafhed,  it  as  commonly  commands  lx.  6d.  The  weight 
of  a fleece  in  the  yolk,  is  to  the  fame  fleece  when  wafhed,  it  is 
faid,  as  fix  and  three  quarters  to  five,  and  the  confequent 
value  is  as  6x.  9 d.  to  7 x.  o d.  the  fleece.  This  has,  at  length, 
been  made  evident  to  the  fheep-farmers  of  this  diftriCt,  who 
now  willingly  agree,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  wafh  fhort- 
woolled  fheep  before  fhearing,  but  to  fell  the  long  and  coarle 
ftapled  fleeces  in  the  yolk. 

Good  clean  wafhing  is  a matter  of  great  confequence  to 
the  wool ; and  it  is  of  much  advantage  to  it  as  well  as  the 
fheep  to  have  the  weather  fair  and  fine  at  the  time  it  is 
performed,  as  they  are  much  lefs  liable  to  have  colds. 

Shearing-Time , — In  refpect  to  the  proper  period  of 
clipping  or  fhearing  fheep,  it  mult  be  direfted  by  the  flate 
of  the  weather,  and  the  climate  in  the  particular  diltriCt ; 
and  by  this  means  the  danger  of  injury  by  cold,  from  de- 
priving the  fheep  of  their  coats  at  too  early  a feafon,  and 
from  heat,  by  permitting  them  to  continue  on  them  too 
long,  may  be  avoided  in  the  beft  manner.  But  another 
circumflance,  that  fhould  likewife  be  attended  to  in  this 
bufinefs,  is  that  of  the  wool  being  fully  grown,  or  at  the  ftate 
of  maturity  ; as  where  the  clipping  precedes  that  period,  it 
is  faid,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  to  be  weak,  and 
fcarcely  capable  of  being  fpun  ; and  if  protracted  later,  it 
is  yellow,  felted,  and  of  an  imperfeCl  nature.  It  has  been 
ftated,  that  for  the  more  warm  fheltered  fituations  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
June,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  may  be  in  general  the  moft 
proper ; but  in  the  more  expofed  diftri&s,  in  the  northern 
4 parts 
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parts  of  the  ifland,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  fame 
month  may  be  more  fuitable,  provided  the  feafon  be  fa- 
vourable. But  with  the  fattening  fheep  in  the  inclofures, 
it  will  moftly  be  necefi'ary  to  perform  the  work  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  every  fituation  ; as  the  great  increafe  of  heat, 
from  the  fetting  in  of  the  fummer  weather,  added  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fleece,  becomes  very  opprefiive  and  injurious 
to  them,  in  their  feeding  and  other  properties. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  with  many  good  fheep-farmers, 
to  clip  off  all  the  coarle  foiled  wool  about  the  thighs  and 
docks,  fome  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  wafhing  and 
clipping  the  fheep  ; as  by  this  means  the  fheep  are  kept 
clean  and  cool,  when  the  feafon  is  hot,  and  with  ewes  the 
udders  are  prevented  from  becoming  fore.  This  practice  is 
common  with  fome  South  Down  fheep-mafters,  as  well  as 
in  Yorkfhire.  In  the  former  lituation,  Mr.  Ellman  fells 
his,  as  locks,  at  3 \d.  per  pound,  having  about  four  ounces 
from  each  fheep. 

By  fome  it  has  been  propofed  to  fhear  fheep  two  or  three 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  with  the  view  of  having 
finer,  as  well  as  a larger  quantity  of  wool ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  fuch  a praftice  can  never  be  of  any  general  ad- 
vantage, though  the  trials  that  have  been  made  in  Northum- 
berland in  this  way  feem  to  fhew  that  advantages  may  be 
derived  in  both  thefe  intentions ; but  the  difadvantages  in 
refpedl  to  the  fheep  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufflciently 
attended  to.  And  with  the  fame  view,  the  clothing  of 
fheep  has  been  had  recourfe  to.  In  experiments  made  in 
this  way  in  Scotland,  the  advantage  in  refpedt  to  wool  is 
ftated  to  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  the  expence  not 
more  than  7 d.  per  fheep.  By  having  recourfe  to  this  prac- 
tice with  that  of  the  above,  it  has  been  fuggefled  that 
combing  wool  may  be  rendered  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  cloth- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time  the  mutton  rendered  more 
valuable.  The  trials  in  thefe  ways  have,  however,  hitherto 
been  but  few,  and  do  not  feem  to  extend. 

It  may  alio  be  noticed,  that  in  the  general  management 
of  fheep,  it  is  ufual,  after  the  fhearing  has  been  performed, 
to  mark  the  fheep  with  reddle,  ochre,  or  fome  fimilar  fub- 
ftance ; and  fome  alfo  cut  the  ear  in  different  ways.  The 
marking  with  tar  has  been  faid  to  be  prejudicial ; but  where 
a fmall  quantity  is  only  employed,  little  injury  can  be  fuf- 
tained.  And  in  almoft  all  the  fheep  diffridfs  of  the  king- 
dom, except  in  Dorfetfhire,  the  tails  of  fheep  are  fhortened, 
which  feems  to  be  an  ufeful  practice  in  keeping  the  animals 
more  clean  behind,  and  of  courfe  lefs  liable  to  be  itricken 
with  the  fly.  It  has,  however,  been  fuggefled  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  by  this  cuflom  the 
fheep  may  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  drive  away  the  flies. 
The  general  prevalence  of  the  pra&ice  would,  however, 
feem  to  prove  its  being  of  advantage.  There  is  much  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  of  performing  the  bufinefs  in  different 
diftri&s,  in  refpedl  to  the  length  ; but  four  or  five  inches 
being  left,  are  quite  fufficient.  It  is  ufually  done  while  the 
animals  are  young.  In  all  fheep-paltures  the  hedges  fhould 
be  well  cleared  from  briars,  as  their  coats  are  often  injured 
by  being  torn  by  them  ; and  all  forts  of  pernicious  reptiles 
fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible  deftroyed,  and  removed  from 
fuch  land. 

Further,  in  refpedf  to  the  bufinefs  of  caff  rating  or  gelding 
the  lambs,  it  maybe  performed  anytime  from  the  age  of  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  to  that  of  a month  or  fix  weeks ; and 
in  fome  diflridfs  it  is  deferred  to  a confiderably  later  period. 
It  is,  however,  the  fafeft  method  to  have  it  executed  early, 
as  there  is  lefs  danger  of  too  much  inflammation  taking 
place.  But  in  all  cafes,  the  lambs  fhould  be  in  a healthy 
ftate,  when  it  is  done ; as  under  other  circumftances,  they 


are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  it.  The  operation  is  ufually 
performed  by  the  fhepherd,  by  opening  the  fcrotum  or  cod, 
and  drawing  out  the  tefticles,  with  the  fpermatic  cord. 
This  he  often  does  with  his  teeth,  in  the  young  ftate  of  the 
animal.  But  where  the  operation  is  performed  at  a later 
period,  it  is  ufual  to  have  recourfe  to  the  knife  ; the  arteries 
being  taken  up,  and  fecured  by  means  of  ligatures  or  the 
fearing-iron.  The  bufinefs,  if  pofiible,  fhould  be  done  in 
fine  weather,  when  not  too  warm  ; and  the  gelded  lambs  be 
kept  in  a dry,  fheltered,  quiet  fituation,  for  a few  days, 
until  the  inflammation  is  gone  off.  If  it  fhould  happen  to 
be  wet  at  the  time,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  have  them  under 
fome  fort  of  fhelter,  where  they  can  have  room  to  move 
freely  about. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mode  of  afcertaining  the 
age  of  thefe  animals  is  chiefly  by  their  teeth  ; but  they  are 
likewife  fometimes  named  from  the  number  of  coats  or 
fleeces  that  have  been  thorn  from  them,  as  one-fhear,  two- 
fliear,  See.  The  fheep  of  one-fhear  having  two  broad  teeth 
before ; that  of  two-fhear,  four ; that  of  three,  fix  ; and 
that  of  four,  eight ; which  is  full-mouthed.  See  Age  of 
Sheep. 

And  they  have  alfo  different  names  in  different  diftridts. 
After  being  weaned,  the  ram  or  wedder-lamb  is  fometimes 
termed  hog,  hoggit,  teg  or  tag , during  the  whole  of  the  firlt 
year  ; and  the  female  lamb,  an  ewe  or  gimmer-lamb,  and 
ewe-teg.  The  fecond  year,  the  wedder  has  the  title  of 
f sear -hog,  or  a two  toothed  teg  or  tag ; and  the  ewe  is  called 
a thaive , thave,  or  two-toothed  ewe.  In  the  third  year,  a 
Jhear-hog,  or  four-toothed  wedder  ; and  a four-toothed  ewe , 
or  thaive.  The  fourth  year,  a fx-toothed  wedder,  or  ewe. 
And  in  fome  places,  from  the  time  of  lambing  till  that  of 
falving,  the  males  are  called  tup-lambs;  and  from  that 
period  till  the  time  of  fhearing,  tup-hogs ; and  ever  after- 
wards, tups ; the  females  in  the  fame  order  being  termed 
ewe-lambs,  ewe-hogs,  gimmers,  young  ewes,  old  ewes.  The 
gelded  male  lambs,  caf  rated  wedder-lambs,  wedder-hogs , 
dummonds,  or  dinmonts,  wedders.  Crones  alfo  fignify  old 
ewes ; and  there  are  feveral  other  provincial  names,  which 
are  explained  in  their  proper  places,  under  their  different 
heads.  See  Sheep,  Names  of. 

In  the  management  of  this  fort  of  flock,  it  muff  be  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  that  a great  deal  of  the  profit  and  advantage 
muft  depend  upon  having  a careful  attentive  fhepherd,  who 
perfectly  underftands  his  bufinefs,  and  is  at  all  times  willing 
to  perform  it.  See  Shepherd. 

Sheep  are  fubjedt  to  a variety  of  difeafes,  which  fhould 
be  carefully  attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  fuch 
fort  of  flock,  as  foon  as  ever  they  fhew  thcmfelves ; as  a 
very  fhort  time  often  renders  them  irremediable.  The  na- 
ture of  them,  and  the  means  of  removal,  are  deferibed  under 
the  proper  heads  to  which  they  belong. 

The  above  accounts,  obfervations,  and  details,  may  ferve 
to  afford  the  inquirer  a general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
fheep  hufbandry,  and  of  the  ufual  methods  of  management 
which  are  required  with  that  fort  of  live-flock,  as  well  as 
the  benefits  and  advantages  which  rnay  be  derived  from  it  in 
many  different  ways. 

Sheep,  and  their  Varieties,  chief y in  connedion  with  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  Hifory  of  Of  all  the  animals  that 
have  been  domefticated  by  man,  none  have  rendered  him 
more  effential  fervice  than  the  fheep.  A large  part  of  the 
food  and  clothing  of  the  civilized  world  is  fupplied  by  this 
ufeful  animal.  The  culture,  improvement,  and  manufac- 
ture of  its  fleece,  have  conflantly  accompanied  and  marked 
the  progrefs  of  civilization,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 
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In  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  fheep  appear  to  have  been 
principally  domefticated  for  the  fake  of  the  flcin,  or  the 
fleece : we  (hall,  therefore,  firft  take  a (hort  view  of  their 
cultivation  and  improvement  in  different  countries,  as  wool- 
bearing animals  ; whether  as  producing  fine  or  coarfe  wool, 
or  as  long  or  Jhort-woolled  (heep  ; the  produce  of  the  two 
latter  differing  from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  manufacture, 
and  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  more  than  filk  and  cot- 
ton, confidered  as  articles  of  manufacture. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the  domefticated  fheep 
depends  for  its  fubfiftence  almoft  entirely  on  the  care  of 
man,  and  is  never  found  at  any  great  diftance  from  his  habi- 
tation. “ Left  to  itfelf,  it  becomes  the  fubjeCt  of  difeafe,  and 
the  prey  of  ferocious  animals  ; or  if  thefe  fltould  fpare  it,  its 
own  fleece  becomes  the  abode  of  infects,  which  continually 
nourifh  themfelves  with  its  blood,  and  deftroy  its  conftitu- 
tion.  Its  enemies  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  and  conltantly 
at  hand,  that  it  has  no  chance  of  efcaping  them.” 

Naturalifts  are  not  fully  agreed  from  what  animal  the 
different  varieties  of  domeftic  fheep  originally  fprung.  The 
Siberian  argali,  as  defcribed  by  Pallas,  was  moft  probably 
the  parent  of  all  the  cultivated  flocks  in  Afia,  from  whence 
they  have  fpread  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  animal, 
the  argali,  which  in  the  Siberian  language  means  wild  fheep, 
is  called  by  the  Ruffians  kamenot  barann,  or  fheep  of  the 
rocks,  from  its  ordinary  place  of  abode.  According  to 
Pallas,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  mufimon  of  Pliny,  and  the 
ophion  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  found,  in  all  its  native  wildnefs, 
vigour,  and  activity,  inhabiting  the  valt  chain  of  mountains 
which  run  through  the  centre  of  Afia  to  the  Eaftern  fea, 
and  the  various  branches  of  this  chain,  extending  through 
Great  Tartary,  China,  the  north  of  Hindooftan,  and  Perfia. 
The  argali  delights  to  bafk  in  the  fun  on  the  bare  rocks,  but 
avoids  the  woods  and  (hade ; it  feeds  on  alpine  plants  and 
fhrubs ; it  prefers  a temperate  climate,  but  is  found  alfo 
amongft  the  rocks  of  Afiatic  Siberia.  This  animal  loves  a 
ftate  of  folitude,  and  flees  the  haunts  of  men.  According 
to  profeffor  Pallas,  nothing  but  the  furrounding  fea  can  ac- 
count for  the  argali  being  found  on  an  inhabited  ifland,  as  is 
fometimes  the  cafe. 

The  ewe  of  the  argali  brings  forth  before  the  melting  of 
the  fnow  : the  lamb  refembles  a young  kid,  except  that  it 
has  a flat  protuberance  in  place  of  horns,  and  is  covered  with 
dark  grey  hair,  frizzled  and  woolly. 

There  are  few  animals  more  difficult  to  overtake  than  the 
argali.  When  purfued,  it  turns  and  doubles  like  a hare, 
fcrambling  over  the  rocks  with  wonderful  agility.  Though 
the  adult  animal  is  untameable,  the  lamb  is  eafily  domefti- 
cated, when  taken  young,  and  fed  on  milk,  and  afterwards 
on  fodder,  which  is  proved  by  numerous  experiments  made 
in  the  Ruffian  fettlements. 

The  argali  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fallow  deer,  but  its  make 
is  more  robuft,  being  lefs  elegant  than  the  deer,  and  its 
neck  and  legs  are  fhorter.  Its  head  refembles  that  of  a ram, 
with  long  ftraggling  hairs  about  the  mouth,  but  no  beard 
like  the  goat.  The  horns,  according  to  the  drawing  given 
by  Pallas,  bear  a fimilarity  to  thofe  of  the  Merino  rams  ; 
their  weight  is  about  fixteen  pounds ; the  tail  is  ffiort. 
The  fummer  covering  of  the  argali  is  a fhort  fleek  hair,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  deer  ; the  winter  coat  confifts  of  wool, 
like  down,  generally  of  a white  colour,  and  intermixed  with 
longer  hair.  See  Argali. 

From  the  facility  with  which  the  young  of  the  argali  is 
domefticated,  and  from  the  character  of  this  animal,  as  well 
as  its  fituation,  we  may  with  much  probability  infer  that  it 
was  the  parent  of  the  Afiatic  flocks.  According  to  other 
travellers,  the  coat  of  the  argali  is  of  a grey  or  nut-brown 


colour : probably  it  may  be  of  different  colours  in  the  dif- 
ferent diftriCts  it  inhabits.  In  early  ages  the  fleeces  of  do- 
meftic fheep  appear  to  have  been  all  of  a dark  colour : 
fuch  was  the  flock  of  Laban,  in  Mefopotamia  ; and  the 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  change  was  effected, 
may  ferve  to  fhew  that,  previoufly  to  that  time,  the  com- 
mon colour  of  the  fheep  was  black  or  dark-brown.  The 
improvement  in  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the 
fleece,  has  always  been  clofely  connected  with  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts  ; for  we  uniformly  fyid  in  countries,  where  thefe 
have  flourifhed,  a race  of  fheep  which  yield  wool  of  a fu- 
perior  quality  to  thofe  around  them.  In  Perfia  and  Syria, 
the  influence  of  ancient  manufadtures  is  ftill  vifible  in  the 
fuperiority  of  their  fheep,  as  fine-woolled  animals.  Froth 
Afia  Minor  thefe  animals  were  tranfported  into  Greece, 
and  from  thence  into  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  were  dif- 
perfed  by  the  Romans  over  various  parts  of  Europe  ; and 
the  Tarentine  fheep,  formerly  celebrated  for  their  fine  foft 
wool,  were  introduced  into  Spain,  where  they  have  flou- 
rifhed for  fixteen  centuries  ; the  prefent  Merino  race  being 
their  immediate  defendants,  but  rendered  more  hardy  by 
an  intermixture  with  the  original  native  fheep  of  Spain. 

From  the  writings  of  Columella,  and  the  incidental  cir- 
cumftances  mentioned  by  ancient  hiftorians,  we  may  infer 
that  the  fine  flocks  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  of  the  fhort- 
woolled  kind,  producing  clothing  wool,  which  was  manu- 
fadtured  into  woollen  cloth,  fimilar  to  what  is  at  prefent 
worn  ; but  probably  more  flexible,  from  not  undergoing  fo 
completely  the  milling  or  felting  procefs.  ( See  Wool.  ) 
Indeed,  from  the  remains  of  the  Tarentine  flocks  at  prefent 
in  Italy,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  former  Tarentine  fleece.  Thirteen  centuries  of  ne- 
glected cultivation,  and  intermixture  with  other  breeds, 
have  not  been  fufficient  to  obliterate  the  labours  of  former 
times.  From  what  we  have  feen  of  the  finer  Italian  wools, 
we  have  no  hefitation  in  afl'erting,  that  by  judicious  and 
careful  feleCtion,  it  would  be  practicable  to  reftore  the  Ta- 
rentine race  once  more  to  its  original  purity,  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years  ; were  it  found  to  poffefs  any  fuperior  merit, 
compared  with  the  fine-woolled  fheep  of  Spain.  The  cir- 
cumftances  refpeCting  the  management  of  the  Tarentine 
flocks,  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  when  compared  with 
the  prefent  treatment  of  the  Merino  flocks  in  Spain,  leave 
no  doubt  refpeCting  the  origin  of  the  latter. 

The  term  Merino,  in  the  Spanifh  language,  is  an  adjeCtive, 
derived  from  the  corrupt  Latin  merinus,  or  mcijorinus  : when 
united  with  ovejas,  it  fignifies  the  royal  judge,  or  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  fheep-walk.  At  the  period  when  the 
trajhumantes,  or  travelling  flocks  in  Spain,  were  eftablifhed, 
they  became  the  objeCts  of  police,  and  were  placed  under  the 
exclufive  jurifdidtion  of  mayors,  with  public  walks  and 
large  diftridbs  allotted  for  their  fuftenance,  and  were  termed 
Merinos  ovejas,  or  the  fheep  under  the  care  of  the  merino  or 
mayor.  The  namespeculiartotheeftablifhmentof  thefe  flocks, 
fuch  as  mejia,  cavana,  &c.  are  derived,  not  from  the  Morifco, 
but  from  the  provincial  Latin  that  prevailed  in  Spain  before 
and  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Goths.  (See  Mesta.)  The 
management  of  the  flocks  is  peculiarly  Roman  ; the  merino, 
or  mayor,  correfponds  exaCtly  with  the  magifter  pecoris  of 
Varro  and  Columella,  and  was  fuperior  to  the  opiliones  and 
paftores.  The  practice  of  deftroying  half  the  fheep  at  their 
birth,  and  of  fuckling  each  of  the  furvivors  on  two  ewes ; of 
fweating  the  fheep  before  they  were  fhorn,  to  increafe  the 
-foftnefs  of  the  fleece ; and  of  conducing  them  from  their 
winter  to  their  fummer  ftations,  by  long  journies  through 
public  fheep-walks,  has  been  derived  from  Roman  inftitu- 
tions,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Italy  their  migrations 
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were  confined  to  the  coavfe-woolled  fheep,  while  the  molles 
oves,  or  fine-woolled  flocks  of  antiquity,  were  always  houfed. 

The  experiment  of  Columella’s  uncle  afcertains  the  early 
introduftion  of  fine-woolled  fheep  into  Spain.  Having 
procured  fome  wild  African  rams  at  Cadiz  of  a coarfe 
fleece,  but  of  an  admirable  colour,  he  gave  them  to  fome 
fine-woolled  ewes,  and  the  male  progeny  being  again  given 
to  Tarentine  ewes,  the  offspring,  with  their  defcendants, 
united  the  paternal  colour  with  the  peculiar  foftnefs  of  the 
maternal  fleece.  Columella’s  uncle  reiided  in  Boetica, 
which  comprehended  the  modern  Eftramadura ; and  as 
Columella  flourilhed  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
Tarentine  breed  muff  have  been  introduced  into  that  pro- 
vince at  the  commencement  of  the  Chriflian  era.  Whatever 
was  the  peculiar  colour  which  the  elder  Columella  intro- 
duced by  means  of  African  rams  into  his  Tarentine  flock, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  fame  fuccefsful  expedient- was 
employed  by  other  agriculturalifts  of  Boetica,  to  convert 
thefe  coarfe  into  fine-woolled  breeds,  and  to  commu- 
nicate the  pureft  white  to  the  black  or  parti-coloured 
native  flocks,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  were  common  in 
Spain.  The  original  intermixture  of  diltinft  breeds  of 
native  Spanifh  fheep  with  the  Tarentine  in  different  parts 
of  Spain,  may  be  inferred  from  other  circumftances  : each 
cavana,  or  flock,  forms  a diftindt  breed  ; and  the  Nigrette 
no  more  refembles  the  Paulac,  than  the  Merino  South  Down 
refembles  the  Merino  Cheviot.  The  genuine  unmixed 
defendants  of  the  Tarentine  breed  would  have  preferved 
©ne  uniform  charadter  ; but  the  native  flocks  eroded  with 
Tarentine  rams  would  retain  their  diftinttive  varieties,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  each  cavana. 

That  the  Merino  is  a mixed  race,  feems  to  be  further 
indicated  by  the  more  tender  conilitutions  of  the  fine- 
woolled  flocks  of  antiquity.  Of  thefe,  the  Tarentine  were 
moft  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  Milefian  in  Afia  Minor. 
They  were  termed  pellitae  and  tedlae  oves,  from  the  cover- 
ings of  f kin  with  which  they  were  clothed  to  defend 
the  fleece.  They  were  denominated  alfo  molles  oves,  not 
only  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  fleece,  but  from  the  delicacy 
of  the  conflitution.  They  were  always  fed  in  the  houfe ; 
and  though  fatisfied  with  brambles,  or  the  coarfeit  food, 
they  are  deferibed  as  a molt  voracious  breed : a diminution 
of  their  allowance  from  the  fraud  of  fervarits,  or  the  parfi- 
mony  of  the  owner,  was  attended  with  certain  deltrudtion 
to  the  flock.  (Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap.  47.)  As  there  was  no 
fale  for  the  lambs,  nor  any  profit  from  the  milk  of  a 
Tarentine  flock,  half  the  lambs  were  deftroyed  at  the  birth. 
The  ram-lambs  were  chiefly  reared,  and  were  killed  at  two 
years,  when  their  pelts  fold  to  the  merchant  at  an  advanced 
price,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  pile.  This  breed 
demanded  conitant  care,  when  in  the  fields,  to  preferve  their 
coverings  from  being  torn,  and  the  fleeces  deltroyed.  At 
home  they  required  even  greater  care  than  abroad,  as  they 
were  not  daily  conducted  to  their  paitures.  They  were 
frequently  uncovered  and  cooled  for  refrefhment.  The 
ftaples  of  the  fleece  were  opened  and  difparted,  and  were 
frequently  moiftened  with  wine  and  oil.  The  whole  flock 
was  walhed  three  times  a-year,  when  the  weather  was  warm. 
The  ftables  were  frequently  fwept,  cleaned,  and  fumigated  : 
for  thefe  different  offices  two  ffiepherds  were  conftantly  re- 
quired for  every  hundred  fheep. 

The  exceffive  care  bellowed  on  thefe  flocks  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  (hews  in  what  eltimation  their  fleeces  were 
held  ; and  though  fuch  attention  is  remote  from  modern 
practice,  we  are  fully  convinced  that,  by  feledting  the  very 
fineft  and  foftell  Merino  flocks,  and  covering  the  wool,  and 
frequently  anointing  and  waffling,  it  would  give  to  the 


pile  that  degree  of  foftnefs  which  is  fo  much  wanted  in  the 
manufadture  of  ffiawls,  and  other  coftly  articles  of  luxury, 
but  which  we  feek  for  in  vain  in  the  fineft  fleeces  of  modern 
Europe.  However  expenfive  fuch  attention  might  prove, 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  on  a limited  fcale;  it  would  well 
repay  the  labour  of  the  judicious  experimentalift,  as  the 
wool  would  be  worth  more  than  301-.  per  pound,  could  it  be 
made  to  equal  that  of  India  in  foftnefs.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Tarentine  breed  were  feledted  with  much  care  for 
breeding,  and  every  expedient  adopted,  which  was  proved  by 
experience  to  attenuate  and  foften  the  pile.  The  tranfition  of 
thefe  delicate  animals  into  the  Merinos  of  Spain,  which  are 
a hardy  race,  can  only  be  explained  by  fuppofing  that  other 
agriculturalifts  had  imitated  Columella,  and  obtained  a fine- 
woolled  race,  by  croffing  their  native  breeds  with  the  more 
delicate  animals  from  Italy.  The  beginning  of  this  im- 
provement is  indeed  deferibed  by  Strabo  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius:  he  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Truditania 
had  formerly  imported  many  garments,  but  that  their  wool 
in  his  time  furpaffed  that  of  the  Coraxi,  and  excelled  it  in 
beauty  lo  much,  that  a talent,  equal  to  two  hundred 
guineas,  was  the  ftated  price  of  a ram  t«  breed  from  ; and 
that  they  excelled  alfo  in  the  fabrics  which  the  Sal- 
tiatae  manufactured.  Truditania,  according  to  Strabo,  com- 
prehended the  province  of  Bcetica,  from  the  Guadiana  to 
the  confines  of  Lufitania,  and  fouthward  to  Gibraltar, 
and  eaftward  to  Toledo.  The  wool  of  the  Coraxi,  with 
which  Strabo  compares  that  of  this  part  of  Spain,  we  are 
informed,  in  his  account  of  Pontus,  was  from  the  foft- 
woolled  Milefian  fheep.  Such  high  prices  as  a talent  muft 
have  been  produced  by  a very  general  demand  for  rams, 
not  for  the  ufe  of  the  Tarentine  flocks,  which  could  occafion 
no  fuch  competition,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  croffing  the 
indigenous  breeds  of  the  province,  which,  from  the  earlieft 
period,  appears  to  have  abounded  in  ffieep. 

The  travelling  flocks  were  not  at  that  time  introduced,  as 
the  mountainous  regions  had  been  till  then  infefted  by  native 
as  well  as  Lufitanian  robbers,  whom  the  Romans  diflodged 
from  their  villages,  and  difperfed  into  cantons.  (Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  v.  cap.  32.)  The  Moorifti  looms  of  Anda- 
lufia  and  Catalonia,  and  thofe  of  the  Chriftians  at  Segovia, 
in  the  13th  century,  muft  have  been  fupplied  by  the  fine- 
woolled  flocks  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  vacant 
mountains,  when  cleared  of  banditti,  offered  a vail  range 
of  pafture  from  Eftramadura  northward,  towards  Galicia 
and  the  Afturias.  A fimilar  opportunity  occurred  to  efta- 
bliffi  or  renew  the  inftitution  of  travelling  flocks  when  the 
Chriftians  defeended,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  to 
occupy  the  conquered  provinces  of  Andalufia  and  Murcia. 
After  that  time  the  travelling  flocks  became  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed,  that  the  mentargo,  or  tolls,  on  their  paffage 
through  the  mountains,  from  province  to  province,  the 
fervicio,  or  tax  to  the  crown,  and  the  laws  of  the  melta, 
were  impofed  or  ratified  by  government,  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  before  the  Mooriffi  kingdom  of  Grenada 
had  been  finally  reduced. 

We  are  thus  enabled  from  biftory  to  trace  the  introdudtion 
and  eftablifhment  of  the  Merino  race  of  fheep  in  Spain,  from 
which,  or  from  their  defeendants,  nearly  all  the  manufac- 
tories of  fine  cloth  in  Europe  are  at  prefent  fupplied  with 
wool.  See  Wool. 

The  native  breeds  of  Bcetica  were  originally  and  gra- 
dually converted  into  fine-woolled  animals,  by  repeated 
croffes  with  the  Tarentine  flocks,  and  thus  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  hardy  fheep,  producing  a moft  valuable  pile,  were 
fpread  over  the  country,  and  furvived  the  fucceffive  con- 
quelts  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  the  protradted  war- 
fare 
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fare  of  many  centuries.  The  pureTarentine  breed  in  Greece 
and  Italy  being  more  delicate,  is  faid  to  have  become  extindl 
with  the  dedru&ion  of  the  Roman  empire  ; but  the  mixture 
of  this  race  with  the  original  flocks  of  Italy  may  dill  be 
didin&ly  traced,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  fouthern 
parts.  The  Italian  wool  was  finer  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  except  Spain,  prior  to  the  improve- 
ments which  have  recently  taken  place  by  the  introdu&ion 
of  the  Merinos.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fine-woolled 
flocks  of  England,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  Merinos 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  were  alfo  originally  defcended 
from  croffes  with  the  Tarentine  breed  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  when  they  edablifhed  a manufadture  of  woollen 
cloth  at  Winchefter. 

The  dedruftion  or  deterioration  of  the  improved  flocks  in 
the  ages  of  barbarifm  which  fucceeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  decay  of  the  ma- 
nufactures, and  of  a total  inattention  to  prevent  the  inter- 
mixture with  coarfer  breeds.  In  Spain  alone,  the  improved 
race  had  taken  fuch  complete  poffefiion  of  the  mountainous 
didriits,  that  it  remained  unmixed  and  unimpaired  till  the 
revival  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  when  that  country  fup- 
plied  the  neighbouring  nations  with  fine  wool,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  fome  peculiar  advantages  of  foil  and  climate, 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  feek  for  elfewhere.  The  opinion 
that  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  the  Spanifh  fleeces  was  derived 
entirely  from  fome  peculiarity  of  the  foil  and  climate,  had 
obtained  fo  generally,  and  was  fo  firmly  believed,  even 
twenty-five  years  fince,  in  this  country,  that  he  who  afferted 
the  contrary,  was  regarded  by  agriculturalids  and  clothiers  as 
a fpeculative  theorilt,  only  deferving  their  pity. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  this  prejudice  continued 
undiminiftied  nearly  a century  after  the  Merino  fheep  had 
been  introduced  into  Sweden  and  Saxony,  and  had  conti- 
nued to  produce  wool  in  thofe  countries,  equally  fine  with 
that  of  their  parent  flocks  in  the  Spanifh  peninfula. 

It  might  have  been  previoufly  fuppofed  that  the  climate 
of  Sweden,  being  much  colder  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  more  remote  from  the  annual  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  would  render  that  country  peculiarly  unfriendly  to 
the  Merino  race  and  to  the  production  of  fine  wool.  This 
prejudice  refpedting  the  influence  of  climate  would  have  been 
removed  by  confidering  that  almoft  all  the  fineft  furs  are  the 
production  of  cold  climates,  and  that  the  growth  of  fine 
wool  and  fur  is  a provifion  of  nature,  to  defend  animals 
againlt  the  ievere  cold  of  the  diltriCts  nearer  the  poles. 
Mr.  Alftroemer,  who  had  previoufly  endeavoured  to  ame- 
liorate the  breed  of  fheep  in  Sweden,  by  importations  from 
England  and  Germany,  obtained  a flock  of  Merinos,  which 
he  introduced  into  that  country  in  the  year  1723.  In  the 
year  1739,  the  Swedifh  government,  for  the  promotion  of 
this  race,  inftituted  a fchool  of  fhepherds,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Alftroemer,  and  public  funds  were  appointed 
for  granting  premiums  to  thofe  who  fold  rams  of  the  Spanifh 
breed;  and  from  the  fame  period,  to  1780,  a premium  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  alfo  granted  on  the  fale  of  fine 
wools  of  a good  quality.  Thefe  premiums  were  afterwards 
reduced,  and  finally  difcontinued  in  1792,  being  no  longer 
neceffary.  From  exaCt  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  fine 
wool  fold  from  1 75 1 to  the  year  1790,  amounted  to 
3,402,961  francs. 

The  quantity  of  fine  wool  actually  produced  was  much 
greater  than  what  had  been  fold  to  receive  the  premium,  a 
confiderable  part  having  been  confumed  in  domedic  manu- 
factures by  the  growers  and  others  ; and  the  diftance  of 
the  public  magazines,  where  the  wools  were  fent  to  receive 
the  premium,  prevented  the  public  returns  from  including 


the  real  quantity  of  fine  wool  grown.  In  the  763^1764^ 
there  were  in  Sweden  65,369  fheep  of  the  pure  Merino'race 
and  23,384  of  a mixed  breed,  producing  fine  wool.  The 
Swedifh  Merinos  preferve  their  primitive  form  ; their  fleeces 
are  very  clofe,  and  the  wool  has  not  deteriorated  in  finenefs 
length,  or  elaflicity  ; and  the  fheep  produce  as  great  a weight 
of  fleece  as  in  Spain,  wherever  they  are  fupplied  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  food.  This  race,  now  naturalized  in 
Sweden,  are  larger  and  flronger  than  the  Spanifh  fheep. 
M.  Laydeire  examine'd  the  flock  of  M.  Schulzenheim,  at 
Gronfoe,  in  the  province  of  Upland,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced from  Spain  55  years.  On  comparing  the  wool  with 
that  of  other  Spanifh  fheep  recently  imported,  he  did  not 
find  it  inferior  either  in  beauty  or  finenefs.  M.  Schulzen- 
heim preferved  the  defcendants  of  fheep  which  he  imported 
from  Spain  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  the  comparifon  of 
their  fleeces  proved  that  they  had  not  in  the  leaft  degenerated. 
Thefe  fads  prove  decidedly  that  the  Spanifh  fheep  do  not 
lofe  the  good  qualities  of  their  wool  by  a removal  to  cold 
countries.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  fheep  degenerated  which  had  been  negleCted,  or  treated 
in  the  fame  wretched  manner  as  the  native  flocks,  by  con- 
fining them  in  damp,  infeCted,  and  dirty  flables  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  omitting  the  requifite  quantity  of 
food  ; or  pafturing  them  in  fummer  in  forefts  and  marfhes, 
or  in  low  moid  fituations,  where  they  could  neither  find  the 
proper  kind  nor  due  quantity  of  herbage. 

The  introduction  of  the  Merinos  into  Saxony  took  place 
in  1765,  and  again  in  the  year  1778.  The  firfl  flock  con- 
fided of  one  hundred  rams  and  two  hundred  ewe9,  chofen 
for  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony  from  the  bed  flocks  in  Spain  ; they 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  a Spanifh  majorinus,  or  mayor, 
at  Stolpen,  fix  leagues  from  Drefden,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia. 

After  ten  years’  experience,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
preferved  all  the  original  good  qualities  of  the  fleece,  and 
the  wool  from  the  mixed  breed  had  alfo  acquired  a degree  of 
finenefs  which  did  not  yield  to  that  from  Spain.  As  foon  as 
it  was  afcertained,  by  experience,  that  it  was  eafy  to  natural- 
ize the  Spanifh  fheep  in  Saxony,  and  that  the  croffes  from 
this  race  with  the  native  flocks  were  fo  greatly  ameliorated, 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturalids  was  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  flocks,  and  fuch  has  been  the  fuccels, 
that  their  produce  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  greated  fources 
of  profit  to  the  cultivator.  During  the  lad  fifteen  years,  a 
very  confiderable  quantity  of  fine  wool  has  been  imported 
from  Saxony  into  England,  and  the  price  of  the  bell  fort  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  fined  Spanifh  wool,  a fufficient 
proof  of  the  edimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  manufac- 
turers. It  is  better  fuited  for  the  fined  kerfey meres,  and  the 
more  delicate  articles  of  the  woollen  trade,  as  it  can  be  fpun 
to  a greater  length  than  any  other  kind  of  carded  wool 
grown  in  Europe  ; it  is  alfo  fuperior  in  finenefs,  but  owing 
to  the  fcarcity  of  winter  food,  it  is  generally  lefs  found  than 
the  beit  Spanifh,  and  not  fo  well  fuited  for  dout  cloths. 
See  Wool. 

The  Merino  race  has  fince  been  introduced  into  Denmark, 
the  Pruflian  dates,  Audria,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Of  its  introduftion  into  England,  we  fhall  afterwards 
lpeak. 

As  Saxony  is  the  only  country  which  has  yet  cultivated 
the  Merinos  fo  extenfively,  as  to  come  in  competition  with 
Spain  in  the  exportation  of  fine  wool,  it  may  be  proper  to 
date  the  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  that  country.  It 
is  generally  believed  in  Saxony,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  that  the  practice  of  breeding  from  the  fame 
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race,  or  what  the  Englifh.  graziers  technically  denominate 
« breeding  in  and  in,”  occafions  a deterioration  of  the  flock ; 
owing  to  this  prejudice,  the  Swedifh  farmers  frequently 
change  the  rams  of  the  Spanifh  race  for  others  of  the  fame 
race  from  neighbouring  flocks,  and  fome  proprietors  bind 
their  farmers  to  renew  a certain  quantity  of  rams  every 
year.  But  this  practice  is  ufelefs,  where  the  rams  upon  an 
eftate  are  already  of  a good  quality  ; if  the  contrary  were 
the  cafe,  there  could  not  exift  a perfect  Merino  fheep  in 
Spain,  as  thefe  fheep  have  continued  to  breed  from  the  fame 
ilock,  without  any  attention  to  confanguinity,  for  many 
centuries.  The  good  quality  of  a race  of  fheep  may  be 
preferved,  either  by  fele&ing  the  moft  perfect  from  the  fame 
flock  to  breed  from,  or  by  conftantly  taking  out  thofe  which 
are  moft  defective. 

The  common  food  of  fheep  in  Saxony,  during  winter,  is 
hay,  which  is  diftributed  three  times  a day,  in  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity,  according  to  the  flock  of  the  farmer : thofe 
who  have  not  fuflicient  hay,  fubftitute  peafe-ftraw,  vetches, 
and  lentils.  They  take  care  to  mow  the  crops  before  ma- 
turity, that  they  may  be  more  nutritive,  and  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  before  mowing.  Some  farmers  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  hay  with  powdered  oil-cakes,  crufhed 
feeds,  and  meal ; they  put  the  cake  or  meal  into  troughs 
with  water,  which  they  give  the  fheep  to  drink,  and  after- 
wards they  give  them  the  folid  refidue,  which  finks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough.  This  treatment  ferves  to  keep  them 
in  a healthy  ftate,  at  a feafon  when  they  cannot  have  frefh 
food.  Eight  pounds  of  cake  or  meal  diffufed  in  water  are 
given  to  every  hundred  fheep.  When  the  fnow  remains  long 
on  the  ground,  they  fometimes  give  them  flraw  which  has 
not  been  thrafhed,  and  even  corn  ; but  as  this  is  expenfive, 
they  generally  fubftitute  roots  of  different  kinds,  fuch  as 
beets,  turnips,  and  carrots,  but  particularly  potatoes. 

The  Saxon  farmers  collect  with  great  care  the  horfe-chef- 
nuts  in  autumn,  which  they  give  their  fheep  as  a remedy 
againft  the  rot.  The  nuts  are  cut  fmall,  to  prevent  them 
getting  into  the  throat,  and  choaking  the  animal. 

They  fend  out  their  fheep  in  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits,  and  the  fnow  is  not  too  deep,  to  the  woods  or  dry 
fituations  fheltered  with  underwood.  Proprietors  who  have 
no  winter  paftures,  leave  their  fheep  in  the  fheep-houfes 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  April,  but  they  take 
care  to  turn  them  out  each  day  in  the  frefh  air,  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  they  keep  open  the  doors,  to  caufe  a con- 
ftant  ventilation.  Some  proprietors  keep  their  fheep  con- 
fined the  whole  year  ; and  where  the  fheep-houfes  are  kept 
clean,  and  the  fheep  are  fupplied  with  proper  food,  this  prac- 
tice is  not  found  to  injure  either  the  wool  or  the  animal. 

During  fine  weather  in  fummer,  they  are  allowed  to  range 
in  the  paftures.  They  leave  the  fheep-houfe  after  the  dews 
are  entirely  difiipated,  and  they  repofe  in  the  fhade  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  This  practice  of  providing  fhade  during 
the  hot  weather  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended  to  the 
cultivators  of  fine  wool  in  England,  both  with  refpeCl  to  the 
health  of  the  animal  and  the  improvement  of  the  wool.  Nor 
is  another  praftice  lefs  deferving  their  attention,  which  is,  to 
fhelter  them  during  heavy  rains,  hail-ftorms,  and  thick  fogs. 
In  many  fheep-houfes,  water  is  conducted  in  troughs,  from 
which  the  fheep  may  drink  at  pleafure.  Saxon  farmers  con- 
fider  fait  not  only  as  neceffary  to  the  health  of  fheep,  but  as 
contributing  to  the  finenefs  of  the  fleece  ; it  is  fprinkled  in 
their  forage,  and  is  diffolved  in  their  drink  ; it  is  given  prin- 
cipally in  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  dry.  They  ceafe  to 
give  it  to  the  ewes  five  or  fix  weeks  before  lambing,  becaufe 
they  think  that  the  excels  of  water  which  it  occafions  them 
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to  drink,  is  injurious  to  them  at  that  time,  and  that  it  alfo 
prevents  them  from  licking  their  lambs. 

The  rams  and  ewes  are  not  put  together  before  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years  : they  allow  one  ram  to  twenty-five  ewes, 
and  leave  them  together  day  and  night  during  the  feafon. 
The  lambs  are  kept  in  the  fheep-houfes,  but  fome  proprie- 
tors allow  them  to  go  out  with  the  ewes  after  eight  days. 

Before  fhearing,  the  fheep  are  wafhed  in  the  Englifh  man- 
ner, but  with  greater  care.  Firft  they  make  them  fwim 
through  a river  or  dam  ; the  following  day  they  are  again 
driven  through,  and  plunged  in  feparately,  and  the  fleece 
preffed  with  the  hands,  beginning  from  the  head,  and  paff- 
ing  on  to  the  extremities  of  the  body  ; they  are  again  driven 
through  the  water  in  the  afternoon.  The  fleece  is  fufferedt 
to  dry  during  two  days,  and  fhorn  on  the  third.  Saxony 
wool,  thus  wafhed,  is  much  cleaner  than  the  Englifh,  which 
generally  undergoes  but  one  wafhing.  It  lofes  by  a further 
fcouring  by  the  manufacturer,  about  12  per  cent,  more  than 
Spanifh  wool  already  fcoured.  Englifh  wool  lofes  about 
25  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufadlurer. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  Saxon  Merino  fheep  we 
confider  as  judicious,  but  we  have  frequently  noticed 
that  the  wool  had  been  fomewhat  injured  by  want  of 
fuflicient  nourifhment  in  winter,  which  renders  it  tender. 
The  hay  being  given  in  racks,  feeds  and  flraws  fall  into  the 
fleece  when  the  animal  is  eating,  which  the  Englifh  manu- 
fadlurer finds  great  difficulty  in  eradicating  ; this  might  be 
prevented,  in  a confiderable  degree,  by  lowering  the  racks, 
fo  that  the  food  might  be  level  with  the  head,  or  fomewhat 
below. 

As  France  is  perhaps  the  moft  formidable  rival  which  our 
manufadturers  of  fine  cloths  will  meet  in  foreign  markets, 
the  progrefs  made  in  the  amelioration  of  her  native  flocks  be- 
comes an  objedl  of  intereft  to  the  Englifh  agriculturalift  and 
clothier.  The  celebrated  minifter  Colbert  firft  formed  the 
defign  of  improving  the  breeds  of  French  fheep,  by  im- 
portations from  England  and  Spain.  But  his  intentions 
were  at  that  time  oppofed.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1776 
that  the  Spanifh  breed  was  introduced  into  France  by  M. 
M.  Trudaine,  intendant  of  finances,  under  the  diredlion  of 
the  celebrated  naturalift  d’Aubenton.  The  experiments 
which  he  made  on  thefe  fheep,  and  numerous  crofles  from 
them,  with  feven  diftindl  breeds,  which  he  had  on  his  eftate 
in  Auxors,  demonftrated  to  the  government  that  it  was  eafy 
to  introduce  and  preferve  a race  of  fheep  in  France,  pro- 
ducing fuperfine  wool ; and  in  the  year  1786,  a feledlion  of 
376  rams  and  ewes,  from  the  fineft  flocks  in  Spain,  was 
condudled,  under  the  care  of  a mayor,  to  the  farm  of  Ram- 
bouillet.  They  confifted  of  individuals  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  fuperior  to  any  previoufly  introduced  into  France, 
but  having  been  chofen  from  a number  of  diftant  flocks, 
they  prefented  great  varieties  of  fhape  and  fize,  which  have 
fince  difappeared  by  intermixture  ; and  a new  race  has  been 
formed,  differing  from  any  of  the  primitive  flock,  but  which 
equals  the  bell  of  them  in  form  and  conftitution,  and  in  the 
finenefs,  length,  foftnefs,  elafticity,  and  quantity  of  wool. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  wool-dealers  and  manufac- 
turers in  France  were  at  firft  difpofed  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  wool ; but  numerous  accurate  experiments  having 
proved  that  the  cloths  manufactured  from  it  were  in  every 
refpeCl  equal  to  thofe  made  from  the  bell  Spanifh  wool,  thefe 
prejudices  difappeared,  and  the  republican  government,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  interefted  themfelves 
in  the  further  introduction  of  Spanifh  fheep  into  France. 
In  the  year  1802  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  one  mil- 
lion fheep  in  France,  either  of  pure  Merinos,  or  of  an  ame- 
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liorated  mixed  breed.  Since  that  time  many  large  flocks 
have  been  imported  from  Spain,  the  temporary  command 
which  the  French  obtained  of  that  country  having  afforded 
them  facilities  for  their  introduction.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
very  few  years  France  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  a 
fufficient  fupply  of  fuperfine  wool  for  her  extenfive  woollen 
manufactories. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Merino  fheep  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland,  prove  that 
fine  wool  may  be  grown  wherever  there  are  intelligent  culti- 
vators, and  that  it  is  not  the  gift  of  a peculiar  foil  or  climate. 
We  are,  however,  fully  convinced,  that  very  elevated  tempe- 
ratures will  require  greater  care  to  prevent  deterioration. 
The  fpecimens  of  wool  which  we  have  feen  from  New  Hol- 
land, appear  to  have  been  affeCled  by  an  arid  fandy  foil, 
and  by  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  which  has  in  fome  de- 
gree injured  the  foftnefs  of  the  fleece.  Between  the 
tropics,  elevated  mountains  and  fhade  would  be  eflentially 
requifite  to  preferve  a race  of  fine-woolled  fheep  from  de- 
generating. 

The  advantages  which  the  Merino  fheep  poffefs  as  wool- 
bearing  animals,  over  the  native  breeds  of  Englifh  fine- 
woolled  fheep,  confift  in  three  important  peculiarities ; 
ift,  the  wool  is  much  finer;  2dly,  it  is  more  regularly  fine 
over  the  body  ; and  3dly,  it  is  grown  in  a larger  quantity 
from  the  fame  furface  of  fkin.  That  the  Merino  wool  is 
finer  than  the  belt  Englifh,  is  proved  from  this  circumftance  ; 
the  bell  forted  Spanifh  wool,  or  the  R wool,  as  it  is  called, 
from  the  fineft  flocks,  fells  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  the 
bell  Englifh  forted  wool,  or  what  the  wool-ftaplers  call  the 
prime  and  picked  lock.  Thofe  Englifh  fleeces  which  yield 
a portion  of  the  bell  fort,  generally  contain  a larger  portion 
of  inferior  forts  : fometimes  eight  forts  will  be  found  in  one 
fleece,  and  the  fineft  will  notconflitute  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fleeces  of  the  Merino  fheep  are  fo  regu- 
larly fine  over  the  whole  body,  as  generally  to  yield  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuperfine  or  R wool.  The  fe- 
cond  fort,  called  the  F wool,  is  alfo  fine  ; and  with  the 
T wool,  or  third  fort,  bears  a higher  price  than  the  belt  Eng- 
lifh wool.  The  quantity  of  wool  on  a Merino  fheep  is  confi- 
derably  greater  than  oa  an  Englifh  fheep  of  the  fame  fize  : 
this  is  not  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  wool,  but  to 
the  animal  being  more  fully  clothed  over  the  body  and  legs ; 
and  the  wool  is  alfo  grown  clofer  than  on  Englifh  fheep  ; 
that  is,  there  are  more  filaments  on  the  fame  furface.  A mo- 
derate fized  well-clothed  Merino  fheep  will  yield  a fleece  which, 
when  brought  to  the  fame  ftate  of  purity  as  the  Englifh 
wool,  will  weigh  3lbs.  A Ryeland,  Norfolk,  or  South  Down 
fheep  of  the  fame  fize,  will  produce  a fleece  only  weighing 
about  2lbs.  The  value  will  be  nearly  as  five  to  two  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Merino  fleece.  In  this  ftate,  however,  the  Me- 
rino fleece  is  not  clean,  as  the  wools  imported  from  Spain, 
which  are  fcoured  after  they  are  fhorn,  and  before  they  are 
forted,  by  which  means  it  is  much  cleaner  than  it  can  be  made 
by  wafhing  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  Merino  rams 
are  horned,  which  is  not  generally  the  cafe  with  the  ewes. 
The  average  weight  of  a fat  ram  per  quarter,  is  about 
iylbs.  of  a ewe,  about  1 1 lbs.  per  quarter. 

The  fhape  of  thefe  animals  by  no  means  correfponds  with 
the  fymmetry  of  form  which  an  Englifh  grazier  confiders  as 
the  criterion  of  excellence.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  the 
neck  curved,  and  from  the  throat  there  hangs  a pendulous 
fkin,  or  dewlap,  which  is  very  offenfive  to  thofe  who  are  only 
accultomed  to  view  the  improved  breeds  of  Englifh  fheep. 
This  appendage  is  valued  in  Spain,  as  indicating  a tendency 
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to  produce  wool.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  beneath  the  woo!, 
on  the  back  and  fides,  is  of  a rofe  red  colour  : this  is  alfo  confi- 
dered  by  the  Spaniards  as  a fign  of  a robufl  conftitution,  and 
an  abundant  fleece.  The  only  Englifh  fheep  which  have 
the  fame  coloured  fkin  with  the  pendulous  dewlap,  are  the 
Ryeland,  which  produce  alfo  the  fineft  Englifh  wool.  Thefe 
circumftances,  with  the  ancient  practice  of  houfing  the 
fheep,  continued  in  Herefordfhire,  where  it.  is  called  cotting, 
confirm  the  opinion  before  advanced,  that  the  Ryeland  fheep 
were  defcended  from  the  Tarentine  race  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  this  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Merino  fheep,  which  are 
cultivated  in  Spain  almoft  exclufively  for  their  wool,  and 
not  for  their  flefh,  fhould  prefent  that  deformity  of  fhape 
which  at  firft  was  particularly  offenfive  to  the  eye  of  the 
Englifh  farmer,  accultomed  to  the  new  Leicefter  and  South 
Down  fheep.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a doubt  that  the 
Merino  breed  is  as  fufceptible  of  improvement  as  the  Englifh. 
Indeed  there  is  a very  great  diverfity  of  form  in  the  flocks 
in  different  parts  of  Spain  ; and  were  the  fame  attention  paid 
to  feleCting  the  moft  perfect  to  breed  from,  as  has  been  given 
in  England  to  the  South  Down  fheep,  there  is  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  a new  race  would  be  formed,  poffefling  all 
the  good  qualities  which  both  the  grazier  and  the  manufac- 
turer might  require.  The  South  Down  fheep,  which  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  rendered  almoft  perfect  in  form, 
have  preferved  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  fleece.  This 
alone  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  neceffary  con- 
nection between  deformity  of  fhape,  and  the  finenefs  of  the 
wool. 

The  Spanifh  breed  of  fheep  were  firft  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1787.  Some  individuals  of  the 
black  and  fpotted  fheep  had  indeed  been  procured,  and 
kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  previoufly,  but  without  any 
regard  to  the  wool ; nor  was  much  intereft  excited  by  the 
flock  introduced  in  1787.  The  fheep,  however,  lived, 
though  treated  in  the  Englifh  manner,  and  the  wool  had  not 
deteriorated.  Thefe  fa&s  having  proved  that  the  Merino  race 
might  be  naturalized  in  England,  his  majefty  George  III. 
obtained  from  the  marquis  of  Campo  Alanjo  five  rams  and 
thirty-five  ewes  of  the  Nigrette  race.  They  were  imported 
in  the  year  1792,  and  were  for  fome  time  at  Oatlands,  the 
feat  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  were  extremely  low  in  flefh,'  but  they  foon  began 
to  improve  ; and  the  difeafes  with  which  they  had  been  af- 
feCled, were  removed  by  a plentiful  fupply  of  food.  They 
left  Oatlands  greatly  advanced  in  bulk,  and  with  renovated 
conftitutions ; and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  were 
greatly  admired. 

The  prejudices  of  the  manufacturers  were  not  fo  fpeedily 
to  be  furmounted,  as  the  difficulties  attending  the  naturaliz- 
ation of  the  Merino  fheep.  Though  the  wool  was  admitted 
to  be  equally  fine  with  the  beft  imported  wool  from  Spain, 
they  would  not  offer  a proportionate  price,  fearing  that  it 
might  not  prove  equally  good,  when  manufactured.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  flated,  that  the  condition  in  which 
the  Englifh  Merino  wool  was  offered  for  fale,  eicher  very 
imperfeftly  wafhed,  or  entirely  in  the  greafe,  prevented  the 
manufacturer  from  forming  a juft  comparifon  with  the  wools 
from  Spain,  which  came  to  this  country  clean  fcoured, 
and  regularly  forted ; nor  could  they  appreciate  the  lofs  it 
would  fuftain  in  fcouring,  which  is  not  lefs  than  from  60 
to  70  per  cent.  We  are  well  perfuaded  that  this  uncer- 
tainty refpeCting  the  lofs  in  fcouring  has,  more  than  any 
other  circumftance,  retarded  the  fale  of  the  Englifh  Merino 
wool,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  prefent  time.  Nor  will 
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our  manufacturers  ever  greatly  encourage  the  growth  of  this 
wool,  until  it  be  brought  to  market,  either  forted  and 
fcoured  like  the  wools  from  Spain,  or  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
purity  in  the  fleece  as  the  fine  Englifh  or  Saxon  wool. 
Many  manufacturers,  who  have  purchafed  it,  have  been 
greatly  difappointed,  not  in  the  quality,  which  was  excel- 
lent, but  in  the  fmall  quantity  which  remained  after  fcour- 
ing.  In  confequence  of  the  manufacturers  declining  to 
purchafe  his  majefty’s  wool,  it  became  neceffary  to  have  it 
manufactured  on  his  majetty’s  account,  to  denionftrate  its 
fitnefs  for  fuperfine  cloths.  This  was  done  till  the  year 
1796,  when  it  was  refolved  to  fell  the  wool  at  the  price 
which  was  offered,  that  the  manufacturers  might  have  a fair 
trial.  The  clip  was  fold  that  year  for  2s.  per  pound,  and  the 
following  year  for  2s.  2 d.  In  the  years  1797  and  1798 
the  wool  was  forted  in  the  Spanith  manner,  and  fcoured, 
after  having  been  previoufly  walhed  on  the  theep’s  back. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  produce. 

lbs. 

Eighty-nine  ewe  and  wether  fleeces  wathed  on  1 
the  back  - - - - - - - j 

Eofs  by  fubfequent  fcouring  - 92 

Pure  wool  ------  203 

Which  yielded,  Rafinos,  or  R wool,  1 67  lbs.  at  yr. 

Finos,  or  F wool,  23  lbs.  at  3s-.  6 d. 
Terceros,  or  T wool,  13  lbs.  at  2s.  6d. 

In  1798  one  hundred  and  one  ewe  and  wether 
fleeces,  wathed  in  the  fame  manner,  yielded  - 
Eofs  by  fubfequent  fcouring  - 

Pure  wool  ------ 

Of  which  there  was  Rafinos,  207  lbs.  at  5/.  6d. 

Finos,  28  lbs.  at  31-.  6d. 

Terceros,  19  lbs.  at  2s. 

The  rams’  fleeces  of  both  clips 
Lofs  by  fubfequent  fcouring  - - - 

Pure  wool  ------ 


lbs. 

} 346 

92 

254 

tbs. 

3H 

99 

215 


Of  which  there  was  Rafinos,  18 1 lbs.  at  4 s.  6d. 

Finos,  22  lbs',  at  3.1.  6d. 

Terceros,  72  lbs.  at  2s. 

The  prices  have,  fince  that  time,  progreffively  increafed 
with  the  price  of  Spanith  wool,  and  have  been  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  beft  piles  from  Spain.  In  the  year  1801, 
the  right  honourable  lord  Somerville  took  a voyage  to  the 
peninfula,  for  the  purpofe  of  feleCting  fuch  theep  as  united 
in  the  greatetl  degree  the  excellence  of  the  fleece  with  a 
good  carcafe.  His  efforts  were  in  a confiderable  degree 
fuccefsful,  and,  as  far  as  related  to  the  fleece,  completely  fo. 
Since  that  time,  particular  political  events  have  increafed  the 
facility  of  procuring  Merino  fheep  from  the  various  Spanilh 
flocks  ; and  the  flock  of  thefe  flieep  in  England  at  prefent 
is  fufficiently  great  to  change,  in  a few  years,  the  whole 
race  of  fine-woolled  fheep  in  Great  Britain,  were  fuch  a 
change  defirable.  Many  of  the  native  flocks  of  fine-woolled 
fheep  in  England  have  been  confiderably  diminifhed  in  the 
laft  forty  years,  owing  to  the-  numerous  enclofures  of  forefts 
and  commons,  that  were  formerly  only  fuited  to  pafture  a 
race  of  fmall  light  flieep  ; but  which,  in  confequence  of  im- 
provement, are  now  capable  of  maintaining  a heavier  race  of 
animals ; the  former  requiring  a light  dry  foil,  and  an  ex- 


ten  five  range ; and  the  latter,  a rich  and  more  confined 
pafture.  The  Ryeland  flieep  in  Herefordfhire  afford  the 
fineft  wool  in  England,  of  any  of  our  native  breeds ; but 
the  pure  race  is  nearly  extinft.  The  fleece  weighs  lefs  than 
two  pounds  ; but  if  generally  cleared  from  the  fhank-locks 
and  flcirts  before  it  is  wound,  in  this  ftate  it  bears  the 
higheft  price  of  any  Englifh  fleeces.  It  is  not  a little  re- 
markable, that  the  practice  of  cotting  or  houfing  the  fheep 
is  peculiar  to  Herefordfhire  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  but  it 
may  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the  Romans,  with 
the  race  of  fheep  from  which  the  Ryelands  originally  fprung. 
A mixture  of  the  Ryeland  fheep  is  fpread  over  fome  of 
the  counties  adjoining  to  Herefordfhire,  but  the  number  is 
not  very  confiderable.  The  light  fandy  foil  of  Norfolk  is 
paftured  by  another  breed  of  fine-woolled  fheep,  which 
fupply  a confiderable  quantity  of  fine  Englifh  wool  for  the 
Yorkfhire  market;  and  it  poffeffes,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  property  of  foftnefs,  when  manufactured,  which  is 
wanting  in  many  of  our  Englifh  wools.  The  original  Nor- 
folk breed  have  black  faces  and  fpiral  horns,  fmall,  long, 
thin  carcafes,  with  long  black  or  grey  legs.  The  fleeGe 
weighs  from  one  pound  and  a half  to  two  pounds.  The 
form  of  the  animal  is  not  fuch  as  to  recommend  it  to  the 
grazier,  but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  an  intermix- 
ture with  the  South  Down  breed.  Mr.  Coke  of  Holk- 
ham,  the  celebrated  agriculturalift  of  Norfolk,  has  difpofed 
of  his  native  flocks  of  that  county,  from  a conviCtion, 
founded  on  long  experience,  that  they  are  an  unprofitable 
breed.  The  principal  recommendation  of  this  breed  wa* 
the  excellence  of  their  wool ; and  they  might  be  well  fuited 
to  the  former  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  fandy  tracks  in  that 
diftriCt. 

Of  all  the  native  fine-woolled  breeds  of  England,  the 
South  Downs  appear  to  poflefs,  in  the  molt  eminent  de- 
gree, the  combined  advantage  of  excellence  of  form,  with 
a fuperior  quality  of  the  fleece.  The  average  weight  of 
the  two-year  old  wethers  is  18  pounds  per  quarter;  the 
mutton  is  fine-grained,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour.  The 
weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  fineft  kinds  is  about  two  pounds 
on  the  average.  Some  of  the  coarfe  fleeces  exceed  three 
pounds.  The  South  Down  breed  takes  its  name  from  the 
diftriCt  on  which  thefe  flieep  were  originally  cultivated.  It 
is  a long  range  of  rather  elevated  chalk  hills,  extending 
from  the  fonth-weftern  fide  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  through  Suffex,  into  Hampfhire,  confifting  of 
open  downs,  well  fuited  for  flieep -walks. 

The  animal  has  no  horns ; its  face  and  legs  are  grey  } 
the  bones  fine,  and  the  form  compact.  It  has  indeed  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  by  the  particular  care  of  in- 
telligent growers;  The  lambs  are  generally  dropped  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April.  If  the  ewes  have 
been  well  kept,  one-third  will  be  twins.  The  wethers  are 
fit  for  the  butcher  in  two  years  ; many  graziers  fatten  them 
at  18  months.  From  the  South  Downs  thefe  flieep  have 
been  fent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  in  all  dry 
and  rather  elevated  fituations  they  will  preferve  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  their  wool.  Indeed,  in  all  fituations  where 
the  foil  is  covered  by  a good  clofe  herbage,  and  the  fubfoil 
is  not  calcareous,  the  wool  will  be  of  a fuperior  quality  to 
what  the  fame  animal  would  produce  on  the  chalky  downs 
of  Suffex.  Of  this  we  have  had  decifive  proofs.  The 
South  Downs,  though  in  many  refpeCts  well  fuited  to 
flieep,  yet  in  thofe  parts  where  the  chalk  is  expofed,  or 
near  the  furface,  the  calcareous  particles  get  intermixed 
with  the  yolk  or  natural  greafe  of  the  fleece,  and  produce  a 
degree  of  harflinefs  in  the  wool,  which  is  very  perceptible, 
when  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth : it  alfo  injures  the  felt- 
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ing  quality  of  the  wool.  This  is  fo  well  known  to  the 
Yorkfhire  manufacturers,  that  they  always  avoid  the  wools 
grown  on  chalk  foils,  when  they  want  a foft  thick  pile  to 
the  cloth.  The  line  wool  from  the  South  Down  fleeces  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  light  goods,  fuch  as  kerfeymeres  and  pelifle 
cloths,  which  require  very  little  milling  or  felting.  When 
the  South  Down  Iheep  are  removed  from  chalk  lands,  the 
wool  may  be  grown  remarkably  foft,  and  pofleffes  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  belt  native  Englilh  wool. 

The  aftion  of  the  foil  on  the  fleece  was  long  known  to 
manufacturers,  viz.  that  wools  grown  on  argillaceous  foils 
were  fofter,  and  proved  better  in  the  procefs  of  manufac- 
ture, than  thofe  on  calcareous  foils.  The  caufe  of  this  was 
involved  in  much  obfcurity,  and  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  herbage  on  different  foils.  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  a little  traCt  “ On 
the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  Wool,”  proved  that 
the  influence  of  the  foil  on  the  fleece  arofe  from  the  aCtion 
of  the  minute  particles  on  the  furface  of  the  fibre  or  ftaple. 
« Not  only  can  this  aftion  affeCt  the  quality,  but  impart 
indelibly  the  colour  of  the  foil  to  the  wool.  In  part  of 
Gloucefterfhire  the  fleece  acquires  a deep  orange  colour 
from  the  foil.  In  Hertfordflure,  and  part  of  Warwickfhire, 
and  in  every  country  having  a red  foil,  the  wool  is  inclined 
to  brovvnifh-red.  Wools  on  chalky  foils  are  diftinguilhed 
by  their  whitenefs ; and  in  every  diftrift  in  England  the 
aCtion  of  the  foil  is  evinced,  by  communicating  its  own 
colour  to  the  fleece.  The  colour  thus  acquired  is  as  inde- 
libly fixed  in  the  wool  as  the  colouring  matter  of  an  arti- 
ficial dye,  nor  can  its  whitenefs  be  perfectly  reftored  by  any 
artificial  procefs  hitherto  known. 

« That  the  fame  caufe  can  change  the  hardnefs  or  foftnefs 
of  wool,  is  proved  from  the  different  effefts  which  argil- 
laceous, filiceous,  and  calcareous  foils  are  invariably  found 
to  have  on  thefe  qualities.  This  is  perhaps  no  where  more 
clearly  fhewn  than  in  the  northern  part  of  Derbyfhire, 
where  the  ftrata  are  fo  abruptly  broken,  that  two  adjoining 
farms,  feparated  by  a fmall  brook,  will  not  unfrequently  be 
found,  the  one  upon  lime-ttone,  the  other  on  a filiceous 
grit  or  fand-ftone.  The  difference  of  the  wool  on  thefe 
two  farms,  from  the  fame  breed  of  fheep,  was  fo  diftinftly 
marked,  that  the  grower  always  obtained  a higher  price 
when  grown  upon  the  latter  foil.  ‘ My  wool  is  grit-ftone, 
and  I expeft  a better  price  than  my  neighbour,’  was  the 
language  in  common  ufe,  and  the  meaning  was  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  buyer.  In  the  procefs  of  feparating  wool 
from  the  fkin  by  the  fell-monger,  the  pelts  are  ffeeped 
fome  days  in  lime  and  water.  The  fofteft  wools,  when  thus 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  lime,  lofe  their  diftinguifhing  excel- 
lence, and  acquire  all  the  hardnefs  of  wools  grown  on  lime- 
ftone  foils.” 

To  remedy  this  injurious  effeft  of  calcareous  foils,  Mr. 
Bakewell  recommends  the  praCtice  of  the  farmers  in  North- 
umberland, and  in  North  Britain,  of  anointing  the  fkin  of 
the  animal  with  butter,  in  which  a fmall  quantity  of  tar  is 
melted  to  give  it  confiftence.  In  Northumberland  this  is 
praCtifed  with  the  fine-woolled  fheep  on  the  Cheviots  ; and 
the  wool  from  thefe  fheep  bears  a higher  price  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  proportion  to  its  relative  finenefs,  than  any  other  Englifh 
wool,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  foftnefs  of  the  cloth  made 
from  it.  The  ointment  is  alfo  found  to  defend  the  animal 
againft  flies  and  fheep-ticks,  and  to  be  a prefervative  againft 
the  feverity  of  the  weather.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 
the  whitenefs  of  the  wool  is  in  fome  degree  affefted  by  it ; and 
it  is  not  fuited  for  white  ftoved  cloth,  or  for  any  delicate  co- 
lours. Could  any  good  and  cheap  fubftitute  for  tar  be  devifed, 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  practice  would  be  of  great 


benefit  to  the  South  Down  fleeces  on  their  native  chalky 
foils.  It  is,  in  fa  ft,  fimiiar  to  what  the  Romans  adopted 
with  the  Tarentine  breed,  which  were  frequently  walked, 
and  the  fkins  anointed  with  the  dregs  of  olive-oil,  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  A fimiiar  treatment  of  all  Englifh 
fheep,  after  being  fhorn,  would  be  found  a moft  effeftive 
remedy  againft  flies  and  infefts  when  the  fkin  is  expofed ; 
it  is  alfo  proved  by  experience  to  be  a prefervative  againft 
the  fcab. 

The  South  Down  breed,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fleece, 
will  admit  of  confiderable  improvement  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. Firft  ; itmight  attain  a degree  of  finenefs  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  Merino  fleece : fecondly,  the  fleece 
might  be  grown  more  uniformly  fine  over  the  body  : and 
thirdly,  almolt  all  the  South  Down  fleeces  have  a few 
grey  or  black  hairs  intermixed,  which  is  a great  defeft 
where  the  goods  made  from  it  are  intended  to  be  ftoved 
white.  At  prefent,  the  fineft  part  of  the  South  Down 
fleeces,  called  by  the  wool-ltapler  the  prime,  does  not  bear 
half  the  price  of  the  prime  Spanifh,  or  R wool,  from  the 
belt  Merino  flocks.  In  the  South  Down  fleeces  very  rarely 
more  than  one-fourth  part  is  of  the  beft  quality  ; but  in  the 
Merino  breed  full  two-thirds  of  each  fleece  will  be  of  one 
uniform  quality,  and  that  the  prime  or  R wool.  In  the 
South  Down  fleeces,  thofe  parts  from  the  buttocks  and 
fhanks  will  alfo  be  as  coarfe  as  the  coarfeft  wool  from 
heavy  Iheep.  Thefe  defefts  in  the  South  Down  fleeces  are 
common  to  almoft  all  our  native  fine-woolled  fheep,  except 
the  Ryeland ; but  we  conceive  they  admit  of  a remedy 
without  any  injury  to  the  form  of  the  animal,  or  the  weight 
of  the  fleece.  If  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  wool-ltapler 
were  firft  taken  on  the  qualities  of  the  different  fleeces  of 
thofe  ewes  from  which  it  were  propofed  to  raife  a itock, 
and  felefting  for  them  fome  of  the  beft  formed  rams  bred 
from  South  Downs  and  Merinos,  called  Anglo-merinos ; 
from  this  progeny  the  moft  perfeft  forms  might  be  again 
chofen  : and  if  thefe  were  ftill  too  ftrongly  marked  with 
the  charafter  of  the  Merino  form,  another  crofs  with  per- 
feft South  Down  ewes  would  produce  a progeny  from 
which  a race  might  be  felefted  poffefling  whatever  was  de- 
ferable in  the  carcafe,  with  a confiderable  amelioration  of  the 
fleece,  both  in  the  finenefs  of  the  wool  and  the  regularity 
of  the  quality,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  fkin.  The 
weight  of  tire  fleece  would  alfo  be  increafed,  for  the  wool  is 
grown  clofer  and  thicker  on  the  Merinos  than  on  any  of  the 
Englifh  breeds ; and  this  property  continues  in  the  croffes 
from  that  breed.  The  advantage  of  employing  an  intel- 
ligent wood-ftapler  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  fleeces 
will  be  admitted,  when  we  confider  that  a fibre  of  the  fineft 
wool  is  perhaps  little  more  than  the  two-thoufandth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; and  that  a variation  from  this, 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  vifible  by  the  unpraftifed  eye, 
may  occafion  a difference  in  price  not  lefs  than  40  per  cent. 
Indeed,  it  is  truly  aftonifhing  that  the  eye  can  deteft  this 
microfcopic  difference  unaided  by  inftruments.  Nothing 
but  long  and  conftant  praftice  can  fecure  the  facility  of 
determining  the  finenefs  of  wool ; and  the  moft  experienced 
dealer  in  Englifh  fine  wool,  were  he  to  difeontinue  entirely 
the  examination  of  wool  for  three  months,  would  not  be  able, 
at  firft  fight,  to  afeertain  its  quality  and  value  to  15  or  20 
per  cent.,  fuppofing  no  change  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
markets.  Can  it  then  be  fuppofed  that  a grazier,  who 
has  never  acquired  this  fine  fenfe  of  vifion,  and  to  whom  wool 
is  only  an  objeft  of  particular  attention  at  one  feafon  of  the 
year,  we  fay,  can  it  be  pofiible  for  fuch  a perfon  to  be  an 
accurate  judge  of  the  quality  of  wool,  and  the  comparative 
finenefs  of  fibres  ranging  between  the  fifteen -hundredth  and 
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the  two-thoufandth  part  of  an  inch?  Yet  many  of  our 
Englifh  wool-growers  will  decide,  with  the  utmod  confi- 
dence, whether  their  wool  be  finer  or  coarfer  than  it  was 
in  the  former  year  ; or  rather,  they  will  decide  that  their 
wool  is  always  growing  finer.  To  this  great  confidence  of 
the  wool-growers,  and  to  their  real  ignorance  on  this  fubjeft, 
more  than  to  any  other  caufe,  may  be  afcribed  the  little 
improvement  in  the  culture  of  Englifh  fine  wools  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed  into  Britain. 

The  South  Down  breed,  in  its  improved  date,  is  likely 
to  fupplant  molt  of  the  Englifh  fine-woolled  breeds,  except 
perhaps  the  Cheviots  in  Northumberland,  which  are  become 
habituated  to  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  on  the  elevated 
hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  county  bordering  on 
Scotland.  This  race  we  think  much  better  fuited  to  fup- 
plant the  coarfe-woolled  fheep  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, than  another  of  our  Englifh  breeds.  The  Cheviot 
fheep  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Culley,  an  intelligent  farmer  in 
Northumberland,  as  hornlefs  ; the  faces  and  legs  are,  in 
general,  white  : the  left  kinds  have  a fine  open  countenance, 
with  lively  prominent  eyes  ; the  body  long,  fore-quarter 
wanting  depth  in  the  bread,  and  breadth  both  there  and 
on  the  chine ; fine,  clean,  fmall-boned  legs ; thin  pelts ; 
weight  of  carcafe,  when  fat,  from  i2lbs.  to  i8lbs.  per 
quarter  ; fleeces  from  2lbs.  to  3lbs.  The  qualities  of  the 
Cheviot  fleeces  are  various ; fome  of  them  contain  a fmall 
portion  of  fine  wool,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
is  more  foft  than  any  of  our  native  Englifh  wools.  The 
price  at  lord  Somerville’s  annual  fliow  in  1813,  for  the  bed 
cloth  from  Englifh  wool,  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith, 
for  a piece  of  cloth  manufactured  from  the  prime  part  of  the 
Cheviot  fleeces. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  thefe  fleeces  might  be  much 
improved  by  a judicious  feleftion.  The  great  defect  is, 
that  in  the  fined  fleeces  only,  a fmall  part  is  of  the  bed 
quality.  Some  of  the  Cheviot  fheep  are  fpeckled  on  the 
face  and  legs ; but  thefe  are  probably  a mixed  breed,  from 
eroding  at  different  times  with  Heath  fheep,  to  whom  they 
have  long  been  neighbours  ; for  leaving  the  heights  of  An- 
nandale  to  the  eadward,  we  infenfibly  lofe  the  Heath  fheep 
and  mixed  breeds  ; after  which  all  the  extenfive  fine  green 
hills  on  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  borders  from  the  fides  of 
the  Cheviots  to  the  barren  heaths  of  Lammer-muir  are 
covered  with  the  Cheviot  breed-  The  bed  kind  of  thefe 
fheep  is  certainly  a valuable  mountain-fheep,  where  the  paf- 
ture  is  moflly  green  fward,  or  contains  a large  portion  of 
that  kind  of  herbage,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  hills 
around  the  Cheviots,  where  thefe  fheep  are  bred ; and  the 
fine  herbage  which  the  border  hills  every  where  produce, 
fupports  them  fo  well  in  fummer,  as  to  enable  them  to 
dand  the  feverities  of  the  winter. 

The  fhape  of  this  breed  of  fheep  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  but  will  dill  admit  of  much  improve- 
ment. “We  cannot  (fays  Mr.  Culley)  expect  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  breed  of  fheep  can  be  obtained  at  once,  it  mud 
proceed  by  flow  gradation,  as  every  other  improvement  hath 
done. 

“ That  breed  of  fheep  which  brings  the  mod  profit  to  the 
farmer  will  always  be  preferred,  but  this  object  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  this  didrift  by  fine  wool  alone.  Perfeft  moun- 
tain fheep  fhould  be  hardy,  well-formed,  and  quick  feeders. 
Thefe  qualities  will  always  recommend  them  to  the  grazier; 
But  if  to  thefe  qualities,  fo  effential  to  the  fale  of  a moun- 
tain farmer’s  dock,  can  be  added  a fleece  of  fine  wool,  a breed 
of  fheep  might  then  be  obtained,  the  propered  for  a hilly 
diltrift  of  any  we  have  yet  feen.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
this  may  be  accomplifhed  by  proper  feleftion,  and  probably 


the  bed  kind  of  Cheviot  fheep,  from  their  hardinefs,  and 
producing  a portion  of  fine  wool,  are  the  propered  dock 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  fo  defirable  a change.”  With 
thefe  fentiments  of  Mr.  Culley  we  entirely  agree,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  propriety  of  felefting  from  the  bed  Cheviots 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a valuable  dock  of  mountain  fheep, 
which  might  fupplant  the  coarfe-woolled  Heath  fheep  in 
North  Britain.  Every  fituation  may  be  faid  to  have  its 
peculiar  advantages  for  particular  breeds  of  fheep  ; and  the 
rage  for  improvement,  and  defire  of  change,  have  in  fome 
indances  been  carried  too  far.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  rich  padures  on  the  ealtern  fide  of  England  are  better 
fuited  for  heavy  long -woolled  fheep  than  for  South  Downs 
or  Merinos,  whild  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  dock  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Britain  with  the  Difhley  or  Lincoln- 
fhire  breeds.  But  many  of  the  flocks  in  the  uplands  are 
fufceptible  of  much  improvement  by  feleftion,  without  any 
admixture,  and  in  very  expofed  fituations  it  might  not  be 
defirable  to  attempt  improvement  by  introducing  a lefs 
hardy  race.  In  dry  and  moderately  elevated  fituations  there 
are  none  of  the  fined-woolled  native  or  Anglo-merino  breeds, 
that  might  not  be  cultivated  with  advantage ; but  we  are 
well  periuaded,  that  with  the  prefent  demand  for,  and  price 
of  animal  food,  the  breed  which  will  fend  into  the  market 
the  larged  quantity  of  good  meat  in  the  fhorted  time,  will 
have  the  preference  over  any  fuperior  quality  of  the  wool 
alone.  On  which  account  the  improvement  of  the  South 
Down  breed,  which  combines  both  advantages,  is  perhaps 
an  objeft  the  bed  deferving  attention,  in  all  fituations  fuited 
for  fine-woolled  fheep,  that  are  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

A particular  race  of  fheep  exid  in  the  Shetland  iflands, 
which  produce  a fleece  more  like  that  from  the  fheep  on  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  than  any  of  the  European  fheep  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnfon,  addrefled  to  the  Britilh  Wool  Society,  it  appears 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  Shetland  fheep. 

One  of  thefe  varieties  carry  coarfe  wool  above  and  foft 
fine  below,  and  have  three  different  fucceffions  of  wool 
yearly,  two  of  which  refemble  long  hairs  more  than  wool, 
and  are  termed  by  the  common  people  fors  and  feudda. 
When  the  wool  begins  to  loofen  at  the  roots,  which  gene- 
rally happens  about  the  month  of  February,  the  hairs  or 
feudda  fpring  up ; and  when  the  wool  is  carefully  pulled  off, 
the  tough  hairs  continue  fad  until  the  new  wool  grows  up 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  then  they  gradually 
wear  off ; and  when  the  new  fleece  has  acquired  about  two 
months’  growth,  the  rough  hairs  termed  fors  fpring  up,  and 
keep  root  until  the  proper  feafon  for  pulling  it  arrives, 
when  it  is  plucked  off  along  with  the  wool,  and  is  Separated 
from  it  at  drefiing  the  fleece,  by  an  operation  called  forfing. 
The  feudda  remains  upon  the  fkin  of  the  animal,  as  if  it  were 
a thick  coat  or  fence  againd  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
which  provident  nature  has  furnifhed  for  fupplying  the  want 
of  the  fleece.  See  the  preceding  article  Sheep. 

The  native  or  kindly  breed,  which  bear  the  foft  cottony 
fleeces  (as  they  are  called),  are  rather  of  a delicate  nature; 
their  wool  is  fhort  and  open,  and  deditute  of  a covering  of 
long  hairs.  Thefe  foft-woolled  fleeces  are  very  often  lod 
or  rubbed  off,  during  the  winter  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  might  be  prevented  by  clipping  or 
{hearing  the  fheep,  in  place  of  pulling  off  the  wool,  a bar- 
barous praftice,  tending  to  weaken  the  fheep  and  hurt  the 
length  of  the  flaple. 

The  Shetland  fheep  are  of  various  colours  ; the  filver-grey 
wool  is  thought  to  be  the  fined  and  foftefl,  but  the  black, 
the  white,  the  mourat,  or  brown,  is  very  little  inferior ; it 
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is  all  of  the  fofteft  texture,  fit  for  the  fineft  manufactory, 
and  in  fome  inftances  has  been  found  to  rival  Spanifh  wool 
itfelf : but  the  pure  white  is  generally  the  moll  valuable  for 
all  the  finer  purpofes  for  which  combing  wool  can  be  ufed. 
For  foftnefs  and  for  luftre,  no  wool  equals  it ; and  the  fkin, 
with  the  fleece  on,  can  be  converted  into  a fur  of  very  great 
value,  fome  fpecimens  of  which  have  already  been  lent  to 
the  China  market. 

They  are  in  general  very  hardy.  In  the  winter  feafon, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  they  eat  the  fea- 
weed  very  greedily,  and  often  during  long  and  fevere  fnows 
they  have  little  elfe  to  live  upon.  Nature  feems  to  have  im- 
parted to  them  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  time  at  which 
this  food  may  be  procured  ; for  immediately  upon  the  tide 
beginning  to  fall,  the  fheep  in  one  body  run  direCtly  down 
to  the  fea-fhores,  although  feeding  on  the  hills  feveral  miles 
diftant  from  the  lea,  where  they  remain  until  the  tide  returns 
and  obliges  them  to  feek  their  ufual  haunts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  know  fo  little  of  this  pe- 
culiar race  of  fheep,  or  of  the  time  when  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  country  from  whence  they  came.  The 
wool,  though  intermixed  with  coarfe  hairs,  pofl'effes  a moll 
extraordinary  degree  of  foftnefs,  approaching,  if  not  equal- 
ling, that  from  the  fheep  of  Thibet,  and  might,  if  proper 
attention  were  paid  to  it,  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
manufacture  of  fhawls  and  other  articles  now  imported  from 
the  Eafl.  None  of  the  European  wools  which  we  have 
feen,  pofiefs  this  quality  in  any  degree  to  be  compared  with 
that  from  the  Shetland  fheep.  The  circumflance  of  the  fine 
wool  growing  as  down  under  a pile  of  coarfe  wool  or  hair, 
is  not  peculiar  to  thefe  fheep.  We  believe  that  unmixed 
fine  wool  is  rather  a produft  of  cultivation  than  natural  to 
the  animal  in  a wild  date.  In  the  argali,  as  well  as  in  nume- 
rous animals,  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  the  fkin  is 
covered  with  a fhort  fine  down,  and  this  is  protected  by  a 
covering  of  longer  coarfe  hair  growing  through  the  former. 
By  regular  keeping  and  warmth,  the  coarfe  hairs  fall  off  in 
many  animals,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  cafe  originally 
with  all  our  fine-woolled  fheep,  many  of  which,  if  negleCted, 
fhew  indications  of  their  original  condition,  growing  coarfe 
hair  intermixed  with  the  finer  parts  of  the  fleece.  Even  in 
the  coarfeil  woolled  fheep  of  cold  countries,  fuch  as  the 
Heath  fheep  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  often 
feen  a fmall  portion  of  fine  wool  growing  under  the  coarfe 
fleeces  with  which  thefe  animals  are  covered.  It  appears  to 
be  a beneficent  provifion  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  ac- 
commodate animals  to  different  climates.  European  fheep 
removed  between  the  tropics,  languifh  and  become  iickly 
from  exceflive  heat,  and  lofe  their  fleeces  in  the  courfe  of 
the  enluing  year.  They  are  afterwards  covered  with  a thin 
crop  of  coarfe  fhort  hair.  We  have  feen  a finely-fhaped  ram, 
of  the  European  breed,  brought  from  Louifiana,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  white  hair,  as  coarfe  and  fhort  as  that  on 
a dog.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  hot  climates, 
where  fheep  have  the  advantage  of  a mountain  paflure,  that 
with  care  and  proper  fhelter  thefe  fleeces  might  be  preferved, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  a ulelefs  incumbrance.  Fine 
fleeces  feem  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  produce  of  cool  or 
temperate  climates ; for  it  is  obferved,  in  moll  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  fheep,  that  the  part  of  the  wool  qr  flaple  which  is 
grown  during  winter,  is  finer  than  that  part  which  is  grown 
in  fummer.  Extreme  heat  and  cold  appear  to  have  both  am 
effe&  upon  the  fkins  of  fheep,  to  cover  them  with  coarfe 
hair ; but  in  cold  climates  there  is  alfo  a tendency  in  the  ani- 
mal to  produce  a fine  down  underneath.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Shetland  fheep  may  have  been  originally  de- 
fcendgd  from  the  Tarentine  breed,  the  “ mollej  oves,”  which 


the  Romans  had  introduced  into  Britain ; their  infular 
fituation  protecting  them,  in  a confiderable  degree,  from  in- 
termixture. For,  according  to  Dr.  Anderton,  though  the 
coarfe-woolled  Heath  fheep  are  introduced  into  thefe  ifles, 
the  native  aCtive  fheep  frequenting  the  more  defolate  wilds 
at  the  greatefl  diflance  from  man,  withdraw  themfelves  from 
the  others,  and  thus  the  breed  is  only  partially  debafed  by 
accidental  ftragglers.  The  whole  fyflem  of  management,  re- 
fpeCting  thefe  fheep,  is  direCtly  the  reverfe  of  what  it  fhould 
be,  and  it  is  truly  affonifhing  that  they  have  preferved  fo 
long  the  peculiar  foftnefs  of  the  wool.  Could  thefe  fheep 
be  introduced  into  more  favourable  fituations,  and  proper 
attention  paid  to  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  wool 
might  be  grown  free  from  the  coarfe  hairs  with  which  it  is 
at  prefent  intermixed ; it  would  then  be  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  fineft  Merino  fleeces,  as  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
fabrication  of  fhawls,  approaching  in  foftnefs  to  thofe  of 
Cafhmere. 

We  have  now  to  defcribe  the  long-woolled  breed  of 
fheep,  which  may  be  confidered  as  almolt  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ; for  though  fheep  of  this  breed  are 
found  in  Flanders,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe,  their 
number  is  inconfiderable ; and  they  no  where  exifl  with  the 
fame  perfection  of  form,  and  producing  the  fame  quantity 
or  quality  of  wool  as  in  the  united  kingdoms.  Their  fleece 
is  the  envy  of  the  other  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe, 
and  can  only  be  grown  upon  rich  paflures.  Long  combing 
wool,  and  the  varieties,  will  be  defcribed  under  the  article 
Wool  ; but  it  may  be  neceffary  here  to  flate  that  the 
longer  kind  varies  from  fix  to  about  nine  or  more  inches  in 
the  length  of  the  ltaple,  or  filaments.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  wool  by  the  comb,  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel ; 
whereas  in  fhort-clothing  wool,  they  are  broken  in  all  di- 
rections by  the  cards. 

Long  wool  is  manufactured  into  fhalloons,  camblets,  mo- 
reens, bombazeens,  and  various  other  articles ; and  a large 
quantity  is  alfo  manufactured  into  what  is  called  horfe- 
millenery,  confuting  of  girths,  fringes,  and  other  articles  of 
ufe  or  ornament  in  equipages.  The  coarfer  kind  makes  the 
warps  for  carpets. 

Short  combing  wool  is  manufactured  into  hofiery. 

The  Lincolnfhire  fheep  may  be  confidered  as  the  original 
of  our  heavy  fheep  in  England.  Thefe,  with  the  new  Lei- 
cefler  or  Difhley  breed,  have  nearly  fupplanted  the  other 
varieties  of  long-woolled  fheep.  The  Lincolnfhire  breed 
has  alfo  been  generally  fomewhat  changed  of  late,  by  an 
intermixture  with  the  Leicefler  breed.  The  original  Lin- 
colnfhire fheep  have  no  horns,  and  long  carcafes ; the  ewes 
weighing  from  14  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  per  quarter  ; the  three-year 
old  wethers  from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  The  average  weight  of 
the  fleece  is  about  9^  lbs.,  or  three  fleeces  to  the  tod  of 
28  lbs.  Some  of  the  heavier  fleeces  weigh  14  lbs.  The 
richer  parts  of  Lincolnfhire  will  fupport  five  of  thefe  fheep 
on  the  acre ; and  when  we  take  into  account  the  price  of 
the  wool,  which  in  1814  was  2 s.  per  pound,  it  will  be  feen 
that  the  fheep  of  this  defcription  are  the  moft  profitable  for 
the  lands  to  which  they  are  fuited.  The  improvement  made 
in  their  form,  by  the  mixture  with  the  Leicefler  breed,  re- 
duced the  weight  of  the  fleece  ; but  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  heavy  combing  wool  is  inducing  fome  of  the 
farmers  to  return  to  their  heavy  breed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  kind  of  wool  will  not  foon  fall  under  is.  6d . per  pound ; 
and  the  produClion  of  a fleece,  which  weighs  10  or  12  ibs., 
muff  be  an  objeCt  of  attention  to  the  grower,  not  lefs  than 
that  of  the  carcafe.  For  though  the  wool  from  the  Lei- 
cefler breed  is  fomewhat  finer,  the  weight  feldom  exceeds 
7 lbs.,  and  the  difference  of  price  is  not  more  than  about  is. 

per 
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per  tod  of  28  lbs.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  breed  con- 
fifts  in  being  made  fit  for  the  butcher  in  lefs  time : in  this  it 
excels  all  the  other  breeds  before  known.  At  the  time 
when  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dilhley,  in  Leicefterlhire, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Iheep,  the 
price  of  long  wool  was  lefs  than  4 d. per  pound  : the  fleece  was 
hence  of  little  value  to  the  grower,  and  Mr.  Bakewell  was 
exclufively  employed  in  improving  the  carcafe  of  Iheep,  and 
all  other  domeftic  quadrupeds.  Previoufly  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  lait  century,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  live-flock,  except  horfes.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  common  fenfe  than  the  general  prac- 
tice of  farmers : they  feledled  for  daughter  that  part  of 
their  flock  which  was  moft  difpofed  to  fatten,  as  offering 
them  an  early  profit  ; the  remainder  were  left  to  breed  from 
promifcuoufly.  A confiderable  part  of  England  was  then 
uninclofed,  and  the  flocks  of  different  proprietors  being  un- 
avoidably intermixed,  prevented  a due  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed.  Mr.  Bakewell  commenced  his 
improvements  fubfequent  to  the  year  1760,  and  fucceeded 
in  exciting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  amelioration 
of  live-flock,  by  fhewing  the  moft  effedtual  method  of  ac- 
complifhing  this  important  objedt.  The  principal  objedt 
which  Mr.  Bakewell  had  in  view,  in  his  improvement  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  except  horfes,  was  to  produce  the  greateft 
weight  and  value  of  flefh,  with  the  fmalleft  expence  of 
food. 

Availing  himfelf  of  the  obfervations  which  he  had  made 
on  different  animals,  that  certain  peculiarities  of  form  were 
always  attended  by  a difpofition  to  grow  fat,  and  that  ani- 
mals inherit  this  difpofition  from  their  anceftors ; and  if 
they  are  kept  free  from  intermixtures  with  other  breeds,  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  generations  the  peculiar  properties  will 
be  perpetuated,  and  form  a diftindt  race  ; the  laws  of  animal 
life  being  in  this  refpedt  regular  and  permanent.  He, 
therefore,  feledted  from  his  own  flock,  and  from  the  flocks 
of  others,  thofe  fheep  to  breed  from,  which  poffeffed  in  the 
greateft  degree  that  perfection  of  form  he  was  defirous  to 
attain  and  perpetuate.  By  judicioufly  crofling  them,  and 
feledting  the  moft  perfedt  of  their  progeny,  he  at  length 
fucceeded  in  forming  the  breed,  which  has  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  new  Leicefler  or  Difhley  breed  ; and 
having  attained  his  objedt,  he  carefully  guarded  againft  any 
future  intermixture  with  other  breeds.  This  breed  exceeds 
all  others  in  its  propensity  to  fatten  ; and  by  crofling  with 
rams  from  this  breed,  a very  confiderable  portion  of  the 
long-woolled  Iheep  in  England  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  this  refpedt. 

The  peculiar  charadters  of  thefe  Iheep  have  been  well  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Culley,  an  eminent  grazier  in  Northumber- 
land, who  introduced  the  breed  into  that  part  of  England. 

“ The  Dilhley  breed  are  particularly  diflinguilhed  from 
other  long-woolled  breeds,  by  their  fine  lively  eyes,  clean 
heads,  Straight,  broad,  flat  backs,  round  (barrel-like) 
bodies,  very  fine  fmall  bones,  thin  pelts,  and  inclination  to 
fat  ,at  an  early  age.  The  laft  property  is  probably  owing 
to  the  before-fpecified  qualities,  which,  from  obfervation 
and  experience,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  extends  generally 
through  every  fpecies  of  domeftic  quadrupeds.  The  Dilhley 
breed  is  not  only  peculiar  for  its  mutton  being  fat,  but  alfo 
for  the  finenefs  of  the  grain : the  flavour  is  fuperior  to  the 
mutton  of  moft  other  long-woolled  breeds.  The  weight  of 
the  carcafe  may  be  ftated  in  general : ewes,  three  or  four 
years  old,  from  18  lbs.  to  26  lbs.  per  quarter;  wethers, 
two  years  old,  from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.”  The  fleece  is  ftated 
by  Mr.  Culley  at  [8  lbs.  ; but  in  Leicefterlhire,  we  believe, 
the  average  weight  is  not  more  than  6 or  7 lbs.,  about  four 


and  five  to  the  tod.  The  wool  is  finer  and  Ihorter  than 
the  Lincolnihire,  and  a portion  of  it  is  better  fuited  for  the 
hofiery  trade  than  for  thin  goods,  fuch  as  lhalloons,  &c.  ; 
but  considering  the  difference  of  weight,  the  fleece  is  not 
fo  profitable  to  the  grower  as  that  from  the  Lincolnihire 
Iheep. 

There  are  two  reafons  for  killing  the  wethers  of  the 
Dilhley  breed  at  two  years  old  : iirft,  they  leave  the  moll 
profit ; and,  fecondly,  if  kept  longer,  they  grow  too  fat 
for  genteel  tables.  It  is  very  common  for  two-years  old 
wethers  to  cut  four  inches  thick  of  fat  on  the  ribs,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  all  down  the  back.  Even  ewes  of 
this  kind,  which  have  bred  and  fuckled  lambs  till  July, 
when  killed  about  the  Chriftmas  following,  will  frequently 
meafure  four  or  five  inches  thick  of  fat  on  the  fides,  and 
two  or  three  inches  down  the  back,  all  the  way  from  the 
head  to  the  tail ; and  though  Iheep  of  this  breed  are  not 
eminent  for  much  tallow,  yet  ewes,  under  fuch  circum- 
stances, generally  produce  from  18  lbs.  to  24  lbs.  of  tallow 
each.  This  mutton  is  not  fo  inviting  as  the  leaner  kinds, 
but  it  finds  a ready  market  among  the  manufacturing  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community. 

The  graziers  in  different  parts  of  England,  who  had  been 
too  negligent  refpedting  the  improvement  of  flock,  no 
fooner  became  fenfible  of  the  poflibility  of  forming  a race  of 
fheep,  that  would  produce  a large  weight  of  meat  in  a much 
fhorter  time  than  before  known,  than  they  became  defirous 
of  introducing  the  breed ; and  the  tafte  for  growing  fat 
meat  became  generally  adopted,  and  in  many  inftances 
without  proper  regard  to  other  confiderations.  In  fome  in- 
ftances, fine-woolled  flocks  were  crofted  with  this  breed, 
and  it  was  vainly  expedted  that  they  fliould  preferve  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  increale  the  carcafe  at  the  fame 
time.  In  other  inftances,  the  Leicefterlhire  breed  were  in- 
troduced on  land  only  luited  for  a lighter  race  of  fheep  ; 
and  even  where  the  paftures  were  fuitable,  the  propenfity  to 
fat  was  encouraged,  until  it  became  a difeafe,  and  the  ani- 
mal was  fcarcely  able  to  move  under  its  own  weight. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  this  breed  may  advance  in  its 
fupport,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  mutton  is  equal 
in  flavour  to  that  of  the  fmaller  fheep. 

The  objedt  of  Mr.  Bakewell  was  in  thefe  inftances  mif- 
taken  : it  was  not  to  produce  meat  for  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  but  to  fupply  fubftantial  nourifhment  for  the  working 
claffes.  We  have  heard  him  fay,  “ a fmall  quantity  of  this 
fat  meat,  cooked  over  a large  difh  of  potatoes,  is  a good 
dinner  for  a poor  man’s  family  ; and  this  is  what  I propofed 
in  the  feledtion  of  this  breed.” 

The  increafed  demand  for  animal  food  could  not  have 
been  fupplied  had  not  fome  improvement  taken  place,  and 
the  working  claffes  will  ever  prefer  the  fatteft  meat.  In  this 
refpedt  they  refemble  the  North  American  Indians  and  the 
back  fettlers,  who  regard  fat  as  the  only  nutritious  part 
of  meat,  and  accordingly  Volney  deferibes  the  lean  by  a 
name  which  fignifies  meat  bread.  The  rage  for  exceflively 
fat  meat  has  in  fome  degree  fubfided,  and  the  new  Leicefters 
are  likely  to  be  confined  to  thofe  diftridts  which  are  pecu- 
liarly fuited  for  their  growth,  and  the  object  of  the  grazier 
will  be  diredted  to  producing  a large  quantity  of  meat  for 
the  confumption  of  the  working  claffes.  Inftead  of  at- 
tempting to  improve  the  fine-woolled  breeds  by  croffes  with 
a heavy  race,  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  purfue  the 
fame  plan  of  improvement  with  thofe  breeds  which  Mr. 
Bakewell  attempted  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  the  heavy  fheep. 

The  improvement  of  the  carcafe  may,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  effedted  without  injuring  the  quality  or  diminifhing 
the  quantity  of  the  wool.  Of  this  Mr.  Bakewell  was  well 
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aware,  but  the  price  of  wool  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
American  war  (the  period  of  his  celebrity)  was  fo  low, 
that  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  would  be  defirable  to  grow  fheep 
without  wool,  and  confine  the  attention  to  the  carcafe  ex- 
clufively. 

In  fele&ing  the  moll  profitable  breed  of  fheep  for  a 
farm,  it  can  never  anfwer  to  ftock  hilly  diftri&s  with  a 
heavy  race  of  fheep,  and  in  fuch  diftriets  the  improvement 
of  the  wool  is  an  objeft  more  particularly  deferving  atten- 
tion, becaufe  we  believe  it  would  be  pofiible  to  grow  an 
equal  weight  of  wool  of  a much  finer  quality  than  what 
is  produced  by  many  of  our  coarfe-woolled  breeds  of  fheep, 
and  particularly  by  the  Heath  fheep,  which  pafture  the 
mountainous  parts  of  North  Britain. 

In  rich  paftures,  weight  of  carcafe  muft  in  a confider- 
able  degree  fuperfede  the  improvement  of  the  wool,  at 
leaf!  fo  far  as  relates  to  its  finenefs  ; for  the  real  intereft  of 
the  grower  of  long  wool  is  to  produce  a heavier  fleece. 
At  the  prefent  price  of  wool,  a Lincolnfhire  fleece  of  twelve 
pounds  being  more  valuable  than  any  other  native  Englifh 
fleeces.  To  combine,  therefore,  the  perfeftion  of  form  in 
the  Difhley  breed  with  the  heavy  fleece  of  Lincoln,  is  what 
will  befl  reward  the  owners  of  long-woolled  flocks. 

There  are,  befides  long  and  fhort-woolled  fheep,  numerous 
flocks  which  produce  wool  fuited  for  the  comb,  but  of  a 
finer  and  fhorter  kind  than  the  heavy  combing  wool.  The 
worfted  yarn  made  from  this  wool  is  fpun  foft,  and  manu- 
factured into  hofiery.  A very  confiderable  quantity  of 
wool,  fuited  for  hofiery,  is  grown  in  the  county  of  Kent ; 
but  the  breed  of  fheep  which  produce  it,  has  not  any  dif- 
tinft  name,  and  appears  to  have  originated  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  fhort-woolled  fheep  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties with  heavy  long-woolled  fheep.  We  believe  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe,  which  at  prefent  produces  combing 
wool  of  this  kind  equal  in  quality  to  that  grown  in  Eng- 
land. See  Wool  and  Worsted. 

Sheep,  Stealing  of,  is  now  made  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  See  Cattle. 

By  an  ancient  ftatute,  no  perfon  fhall  keep,  at  one  time, 
above  two  thoufand  fheep  ; but  lambs  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted fheep  till  they  are  a year  old.  (25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.)  Perfons  exporting  fheep  fhall  forfeit  them,  and 
20x.  for  every  fheep,  &c.  (12  Car.  II.  c.  32.)  And 
perfons  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fea,  are  to  give  an  account,  in  writing,  after 
fheep-fhearing,  of  the  number  of  fleeces,  to  the  next 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  (9  & 10  W.  III.  c.  40.) 
See  Wool. 

Sheep,  Clatting  of,  in  Agriculture,  a term  given  to  the 
bufinefs  of  preparing  the  ewes  of  them  for  lambing  in  fome 
places,  which  commonly  takes  place  about  a week  before 
the  lambing  feafon  commences.  In  fuch  cafes  the  ewes 
are  ufually  driven  into  a pound,  when  the  clatter,  looker, 
or  fhepherd,  draws  them  out  fingly  and  feparately,  turning 
them  upon  their  backs,  and  removes  with  the  fhears  the 
locks  of  wool  from  the  underfides  of  their  tails,  from  about 
their  udders,  and  from  the  infides  of  their  thighs.  This 
becomes  neceflary,  in  confequence  of  the  dirt  and  filth 
which  often  adhere  to  the  wool  about  thefe  parts,  efpe- 
cially  in  moift  growing  fpring  feafons,  when  the  ewes  are 
affefted  with  much  purging.  The  wool  being  removed  in 
this  manner,  not  only  renders  the  parts  more  neat,  but  en- 
ables the  lamber,  or  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  bufinefs  of  lambing,  to  diftinguifh  when  the  ewes 
haye  lambed,  by  the  mark  or  flam  which  is  generally  left 
on  the  back  parts  of  the  udders ; as,  if  fuch  marks  were 
not  to  occur,  he  would  fometimes  be  at  a lofs,  as  the 


young  ewes  not  unfrequently  defert  their  lambs,  and  en- 
deavour to  efcape  along  with  the  other  ewes,  pafturing  a$ 
unconcernedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them. 

Some  think,  that  it  would  alfo  b#  a good  method  at 
this  rime  to  have  the  different  ewes  marked  in  a different 
way  about  the  face,  in  the  order  of  their  lambing,  and  to 
have  thofe  of  different  forwardnefs  put  together  into  fepa- 
rate  fuitable  paftures,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  moft 
proper  ways. 

The  barren  ewes,  or  thofe  not  with  lamb,  are  likewife 
now  diftinguifhed  by  the  clatter,  looker,  &c.  by  their  not 
having  any  enlargement  of  their  udders  or  their  bellies,  as 
well  as  by  their  jumping  and  fkipping  about  in  a nimble 
manner ; fuch  being  ufually  turned  off  direftly  upon  the 
fattening  grounds. 

Sheep,  Lambing  of,  the  bufinefs  of  managing  the  lamb- 
ing of  the  ewe  flocks,  which  is  very  effential  and  important, 
though  but  little  known  or  attended  to  in  many  places,  even 
where  fheep  are  almoft  the  whole  ftock  of  the  farmer. 
However,  in  confequence  of  this,  and  the  employing  of  un- 
fkilled  perfons,  much  lofs  is  not  unfrequently  fuftained,  to 
the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  the  fheep-grazing 
farmer.  In  fome  fituations,  as  thofe  of  the  inclofed,  dry, 
and  warm  kind,  and  the  more  poor  mountainous  ones,  as 
well  as  the  upland  paftures  and  downs,  fuch  a very  minute 
attention  to  this  bufinefs  need  not,  perhaps,  be  beftowed, 
as  accidents  lefs  frequently  occur,  than  on  rich  paftures  or 
marfhes,  where  the  lambs  are  much  expofed  to  danger  and 
definition  from  many  caufes,  unlefs  very  carefully  attended 
to  at  this  time.  The  nature  of  the  principles  and  pra&ices 
which  are  neceflary  in  the  bufinefs  of  lambing,  are,  in  fhort, 
yet  much  too  confined  and  too  little  known  to  fheep-farmers 
in  general  to  be  of  any  great  advantage.  The  firft  thing 
which  is  requifite  in  preparing  for  this  bufinefs,  is  the  mak- 
ing choice  of  proper  dry  warm  fields  and  paftures  for  the 
purpofe,  and  having  them  made  as  fafe  and  fecure  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  danger  of  all  forts  of  accidents  and  incon- 
veniences to  the  lambs.  Where  they  have  large  wet  open 
expofed  ditches,  or  any  other  fort  of  inconvenient  fences  on 
their  fides  or  other  parts,  they  fhould  be  well  guarded  and 
fecured  by  means  of  fuitable  low  dead  or  other  hedges 
being  raifed  on  the  fides  of  them,  by  the  ufe  of  fmall  light 
hurdles,  about  two  feet  in  height,  with  two  racks,  fixed 
down  around  them  or  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts ; by 
placing  brufh-faggots  of  a proper  fize  round  the  fides  of 
their  banks,  and  ftaking  them  well  down  to  prevent  their 
being  difturbed  by  the  winds  and  ftorms : by  hanging  old 
fea-nets  along  their  banks  or  borders ; or  by  fome  other 
kind  of  cheap  low  defence,  which  the  local  nature  of  the 
fituation  may  fuggeft.  The  nature  of  the  paftures  for  this 
ufe  fhould  conftantly  be  fuch  as  are  fine  and  fhort  in  their 
grafs,  and  neither  of  too  poor  nor  too  rich  a quality,  as  in- 
conveniencies  are  liable  to  take  place  from  each  of  thefe 
ftates. 

It  was  formerly  the  praftice  to  have  the  lambing  of  the 
ewe  flocks  performed  on  a great  breadth  of  pafture-land, 
as  two  or  three  to  the  acre,  or  in  a very  thin  manner,  which 
was  extremely  troublefome  ; but  it  is  now  found  that  much 
benefit  attends  its  being  done  in  a clofer  or  thicker  way,  as 
ten  or  twelve  more  to  the  acre,  in  fome  cafes  ; as  it  is  not 
only  more  convenient  and  fuccefsful,  but  far  more  profit- 
able. By  thus  doing  it  in  a narrow  compafs,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  grafs,  the  work  is  more  fafely  gone  on  with, 
is  more  under  the  direction  of  the  manager,  and  more  con- 
venient in  cafe  of  difficulties  arifing  in  it,  while  there  is 
much  lefs  danger  of  lofs  among  the  ewes  in  confequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  keep,  which  is  very  material,  as  it  is 
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often  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  efpecially  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  and  fituations  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lambing 
feafon. 

In  fome  places  it  is  not  tmufual,  before  the  lambing  takes 
place,  to  provide  a better  fort  of  pafture-field  for  the  re- 
ception of  fuch  ewes  as  may  chance  to  have  twin-lambs, 
as  more  food  is  required  for  them.  This  is  belt  when  in 
or  near  the  middle  part  of  the  lambing  paltures,  as  the 
ewes  and  lambs,  in  that  cafe,  can  be  the  moil  readily  and 
conveniently  removed,  whereas  in  other  circumftances  there 
is  often  much  trouble  and  difficulty  caufed  with  the  young 
lambs,  which  ffiould  always  be  marked  and  removed  as 
foon  as  they  are  enabled  to  walk. 

The  next  preparatory  bufinefs,  in  fome  fituations,  is 
that  of  clatting  the  ewes,  which  commonly  takes  place  a 
little  time  before  the  lambing  begins  ; but  in  many  places 
this  is  wholly  negledted  and  thought  quite  ufelels.  See 
Siieep,  Clatting  of. 

The  lambing  time  takes  place  at  different  periods  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation  and 
other  circumftances,  and  often  a week  or  ten  days  fooner 
or  later  in  the  fame  fituation,  as  the  feafon  may  be  more  or 
lefs  fevere,  and  the  itocking  of  the  land  has  been  more 
light  or  more  hard.  But  about  the  beginning  of  April  is 
probably  the  bell  and  moft  general  time.  Early  lambing 
is  moftly  advantageous,  where  the  circumftances  of  the 
land  will  admit  of  it.  The  feafon  of  lambing  moftly  con- 
tinues about  a month,  and  in  fome  places,  whe*"e  lambers 
are  employed  without  any  lookers,  two  guineas  and  the 
lamb-fkms  are  paid  for  that  time. 

In  the  adtual  bufinefs  of  lambing,  much  care  and  atten- 
tion are  neceffary  in  the  perfon  who  has  the  direction  and 
management  of  it.  In  all  natural  cafes  of  this  fort  the 
lefs  that  is  done,  perhaps,  in  general,  the  better,  as  nature 
will  for  the  moft  part  effedt  the  bufinefs  in  the  fafeft  and 
moft  proper  manner.  The  chief  difficulty,  it  has  been  faid, 
confifts  in  knowing  when  ewes  ffiould  be  affifted,  as  young 
perfons  employed  in  this  management  are  much  too  apt  to 
interfere,  from  which  much  mifcffief  and  lofs  not  unfre- 
quently  proceed.  The  nature  of  the  particular  cafe,  and 
the  workings  of  the  ewes,  ffiould  conftantly  be  the  prin- 
cipal directors  in  this  matter.  Some  conceive,  that  when 
ewes  have  been  at  work  fome  length  of  time,  they  ffiould 
be  affifted  ; others,  that  when  the  lambs’  tongues  are  pro- 
truded from  the  mouths,  they  fhould  have  affiftance ; but 
neither  of  thefe  rules  is  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
There  are  ftill  others  who  think,  that  when  the  ewes  rife 
and  walk  off  on  being  approached  without  any  thing  being 
the  matter,  they  require  no  interference  ; but  that  when 
they  will  not  rife,  but  appear  a good  deal  fpent,  they 
ffiould  have  immediate  affiftance.  Some  alfo  fuppofe,  that 
confiderable  force  may  be  exerted  in  fuch  cafes  without 
danger.  But  though  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, it  is  always  neceffary  that  much  caution  ffiould  be 
taken  where  force  is  employsd  on  thefe  occafions.  Befides 
thefe,  fomething  may  probably  depend  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  feafons  in  this  bufinefs,  as  affiftance  will  be  lefs  neceffary 
in  fuch  as  are  cold,  than  when  they  are  warm.  The  ewes 
ffiould,  in  fadt,  never  be  meddled  with  in  their  lambing,  in 
thefe  cafes,  until  there  is  an  abfoiute  neceflity. 

In  all  unnatural  cafes  of  this  kind,  which  vary  very  much 
in  different  inftances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  un- 
ufual  part  of  the  lamb  which  may  prefent  itfelf,  and 
which  require  the  affiftance  of  proper  perfons  ; thofe  who 
have  had  the  fulleft  experience,  and  are  the  moft  cool  and 
cautious,  will  be  the  moft  proper  for  performing  the  bufi- 
nefs, as  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  will  often  be 
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great  lofs  of  lambs,  as  well  as  of  ewes.  In  every  cafe  of  this 
nature,  where  much  force,  or  any  other  means  are  necef- 
fary  to  be  employed,  very  great  care  and  circumfpedtion 
ffiould  conftantly  be  ufed  to  have  it  exerted  and  done  in  the 
moft  gentle,  deliberate,  and  fafe  manner  poffible,  as  other- 
wife  much  danger  and  inconvenience  may  arife,  that  might 
have  been  avoided. 

In  fome  inftances,  where  the  lambs  are  apparently  dead 
when  they  are  lambed,  they  may  be  recovered  and  reftored  by 
forcing  air  into  their  lungs  in  an  eafy  manner.  This  ffiould 
however  always  be  done  almolt  inftantly  afterwards,  other- 
wife  it  feldom  fucceeds. 

As  foon  as  the  lambs  are  brought  forth,  they  have  com- 
monly fome  milk  from  their  mothers  given  them,  or  are 
allowed  to  fuck  them  for  fome  little  time,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  increafe  the  aftedtion  of  the  ewes  for  them  ; the 
lambs  being  at  laft  left  as  clofe  by  the  nofes  of  the  ewes  as 
poffible,  which  ffiould  be  done  quickly,  that  they  may  not 
go  away  without  noticing  them.  The  lambs  are  always 
greatly  ftrengthened  and  improved  by  the  ewes  licking  them, 
wh'ch  they  conftantly  do,  where  they  have  a proper  affec- 
tion for  them.  When  lambs  droop  and  hang  their  heads 
immediately  after  they  are  lambed,  they  are  bad  and  un- 
favourable figns,  as  (hewing  them  to  be  in  a weak  and 
dangerous  ftate.  The  praftice  often  made  ufe  of  in  fome 
places,  of  putting  the  tail  of  the  lamb,  which  is  juft  lambed, 
into  the  ewe’s  mouth,  in  order  to  promote  her  affedtion  for 
it,  is  very  filly,  and  of  no  avail. 

In  the  catching  of  all  ewes  in  the  lambing  ftate,  every 
fort  of  exertion,  trouble,  and  fatigue,  fo  as  to  injure  them, 
ffiould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poftible,  in  order  that  they 
may  lamb,  or  be  affifted  to  lamb,  in  a cool  fuilable  ftate. 

During  the  time  of  lambing,  the  looker,  or  other  perfon 
who  has  the  management,  ffiould  be  very  careful  and  atten- 
tive early  in  the  mornings,  and  at  other  times,  in  looking 
over  the  ewes  and  lambs,  to  fee  that  they  are  not  injured 
or  loft  by  negledt  in  any  way. 

In  cafes  where  this  bufinefs  is  carried,  on  upon  a large 
fcale,  when  every  thing  has  been  properly  prepared  and 
got  in  readinefs,  the  lamber,  or  other  perfon  employed  in 
the  management,  begins  his  laborious  and  difficult  under- 
taking, by  entering  and  going  over  the  lambing  paftures  at 
the  time  of  day-break,  with  his  lamb-hook  in  his  hand, 
that  he  may  notice  and  examine  the  ewes,  raife  up  fuch  as 
have  lain  down,  and  determine  whether  fuch  lambs  as  are 
dropped  be  capable  of  fucking,  which  is  commonly  readily 
decided  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  belly.  In  cafes  where 
this  laft  is  not  able  to  be  done,  the  ewes  are  either  catched, 
and  the  lambs  fuclded,  or  the  lamber  is  provided  with 
fome  ewe’s  milk  in  a bottle  for  the  purpofe,  a precaution 
which  is  eflentially  proper  on  many  occafions,  as  when  the 
weather  is  fevere,  wet,  and  itormy,  in  which  circumftances 
the  lambs  quickly  periffi,  if  not  fupplied  with  fuch  food. 
This  attention  often  ftrengthens  the  lambs  in  a wonderful 
manner,  and  prevents  much  trouble  in  removing  them  and 
the  ewes  to  the  pounds.  The  continuance  of  the  affection 
of  the  ewes  is  proved  by  the  callings  and  noife  they  make. 
The  twin  lambs  are  now  ufually  marked,  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  as  the  ewes  frequently  leave  one  of  them,  after 
which  they  are  not  meddled  or  interfered  with  for  fome  little 
time,  as  a few  hours,  or  a day,  as  their  ftrength  may  be  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  can  walk,  they  are  moftly  removed  with 
the  mothers  into  better  keep.  The  ewes  which  have  fmgle 
lambs  commonly  remain  in  the  paiture-fields  where  they 
have  lambed,  unlefs  the  number  be  great,  in  which  cafe, 
the  lambs  with  the  ewes  are  occafionally  removed  into  the 
paiture-fields,  where  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  during 
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the  fummer.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  by  the  above  pra&ice 
the  lambing  paftures  are  fometimes  lefs  difcommoded,  than 
is  the  cafe  where  too  great  a number  of  ewes  and  lambs 
are  crowded  together.  Sometimes,  when  an  ewe  has  loft 
her  lamb  by  any  accident,  and  yet  is  deemed  capable  of 
bringing  one  up,  a twin  lamb  is  given  her.  When  a weakly 
lamb,  however,  is  put  to  an  old  ewe,  the  milk  i3  often  too 
ftrong  for  it,  and  will  fpeedily  caufe  its  deftru&ion,  by 
fcouring  or  in  other  ways ; fuch  lambs  are  likewife  in- 
capable of  keeping  the  udders  of  the  ewes  properly  drawn, 
by  which  means  much  injury  is  frequently  done  to  them. 
Thefe  ewes  are  therefore  often  better  turned  off  for  fatten- 
ing, than  being  employed  in  this  way.  Various  methods 
are  praftifed  with  the  ewes  which  have  dead  lambs,  by 
ufing  fuch  lambs  fo  as.  that  their  affections  maybe  increafed, 
and  the  ewes  be  drawn  into  the  pounds,  and  have  other 
lambs  put  to  them.  All  fuch  meafures,  however,  often  fail. 
The  cuftom  of  running  the  ewes  down  to  get  them  into  the 
pounds  is  always  very  bad,  as  frequently  caufing  their  de- 
ftruftion.  The  ears  of  ewes  being  flapped  down,  and  the 
ewes  not  looking  back,  are  in  every  cafe  bad  ftgns  of  affec- 
tion, but  the  contrary  good  ones.  Lambing  pounds  are 
moftly  fupplied  with  fuitable  pens  or  coops  for  the  con- 
venience of  fuckling  the  ftrange  lambs  in.  And  the  coats 
of  the  natural  lambs  are  fometimes  employed  on  the  others. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  way,  muft,  however,  be  done  by 
deception,  and  not  force,  as  the  ewes  are  very  refractory. 
Many  other  modes  are  had  recourfe  to  in  different  cafes  for 
taming  the  refraftory  ewes,  and  caufing  them  to  fuckle  the 
lambs  in  a proper  manner. 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  for  the  lamber  to  be  particu- 


larly careful  of  the  twin  and  other  lambs,  to  fee  that  they 
are  regularly  kept,  and  properly  fuckled  in  all  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  are  in  a weakly  ftate.  For  this  purpofe 
fome  milk  of  the  cow  or  other  kinds  is  often  carried  and 
made  ufe  of  by  him,  which  prevents  trouble  afterwards. 
In  thefe  intentions,  it  is  proper  to  go  over  the  fields  twice 
or  oftener  during  the  day ; and  to  be  particularly  attentive 
in  cold  ftormy  weather.  All  forts  of  accidents  and  dangers 
are  at  thefe  times  to  be  looked  to,  and  guarded  againft  in 
the  moft  cautious  manner. 

About  the  end  of  the  firft  week  of  the  lambing  feafon, 
one-half  of  the  ewes  will  moftly  have  lambed,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  probably  at  the  termination  of  the 
fecond,  when  the  ewes  may  be  brought  into  a lefs  compafs, 
and  the  lambing-field  or  pafture  be  cleared  of  all  the  twins 
and  moft  of  the  Angle  lambs,  and  they  which  are  neceffary 
may  be  had  ready  to  cut,  which  in  fuitable  circumftances 
is  often  done  at  this  early  period,  by  which  the  manager 
will  be  freed  from  much  of  his  future  labour  and 
trouble. 

By  this  fort  of  cautious  attention  and  management  in 
the  lambing  of  the  ewe  flocks,  and  the  ufe  of  proper 
forts  of  fhelter,  a vaft  faving  of  lambs  and  ewes  may  in 
all  cafes  be  made,  and  the  interefts  and  profits  of  the 
fheep-breeding  farmer  be  very  greatly  aided  and  promoted. 
See  Sheep. 

Sheep,  Names  of,  the  feveral  names  which  are  given,  ap- 
plied, or  appropriated  to  them,  at  different  ages,  in  different 
parts  and  places  where  they  are  much  kept.  Thefe  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  a very  local  nature  ; but  the  following  are 
the  greateft  part  of  them. 


Males. 


Times. 


Borders  of 
Scotland. 

From  that  of  being  lambed  until  ") 
that  of  weaning  - - j 

From  that  of  weaning  until  that  | 


Lambs. 


Dinmonts. 


of  the  firft  clip  - 

From  that  of  the  firft  to  that  of 
the  fecond  clip  - 

From  that  of  the  fecond  until-)  Young 
that  of  the  third  clip 
From  that  of  the  third  clip  for-") 
ward  - - - - j 

From  that  of  the  fourth  clip  ever  l Full-grown  1 
afterwards 


Lincoln. 

Lambs. 

Hogs. 

Heeders. 


j Wedders.  j 
Oldwedders. 


Different  Sexes. 

r Norfolk  and 

Dorfet-  Suffolk. 

Purs.  Lambs. 

Shearlings. 

Two-fhear. 

Three-fhear. 


Females. 


fheep.  J 

e i , , . Crones  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Such  ewes  as  are  broken  mouthed  I eg  ^ ^ 

and  refufe  are  denominated  - | ^ ^ a I in  Lincolnfhire  and  fome  other  counties. 

J JJrape  ewes  j 

Such  ewes  as  are  neither  with  Iambi  tt-u  u • o .1  1 

r ■ , . , J-  Lild,  or  Yield  in  Scotland, 
nor  give  milk,  are  laid  to  be  J 


Borders.  Lincoln.  Dorfet. 

Lambs.  Lambs.  Chilvers, 

Hogs.  Thraves.  Thraves. 

c Gimmers 
Gimmers.  / and 
(.Sheeders, 

Counters. 

Fro  liters. 

Ewes. 


:i 


Thefe  arbitrary  names,  which  are  given  to  fheep  at  different 
periods  of  their  exiftence,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
ferve  to  guide  the  breeding  and  grazing  fheep-farmers  of 
fuch  places  in  their  management  with  thefe  animals. 

Sheep,  Smearing  of,  the  praftice  of  falving  or  laying 
them  over  with  fome  fort  of  fubftance  of  the  untftuous  kind, 
for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  wool,  and  preferving  the 
animals  from  difeafe.  It  is  only  had  recourfe  to  in  fome  dif- 
trifts,  and  thofe  moftly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
See  Salving  of  Sheep. 

Raw  unboiled  tar,  not  mixed  with  butter,  is  fometimes 


very  dangerous  and  hurtful  to  fheep,  efpecially  rams,  when 
laid  on  in  large,  or  even  moderate  quantities.  There  are, 
indeed,  fome  forts  of  tar  which  are  very  acrid,  and  blifter 
fheep,  caufing  the  wool  to  fall  off,  and  the  death  of  the 
animals.  When  it  is  thin,  and  appears  black  on  ftirring, 
with  an  offenfive  fmell,  and  cauftic  acrid  tafte,  it  fhould 
never  be  ufed  for  fheep,  efpecially  without  boiling,  to  de- 
ftroy  fuch  properties.  The  perfons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
fmearing  often  find  proofs  of  the  danger  of  this  fort  of  tar, 
in  the  burning  effe&s  which  it  has  on  their  fingers.  Good 
fmearing  tar,  itisfaid,  on  being  ftirred,  has  a thick,  brown, 
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ropy  appearance,  and  a more  pleafant  fmell,  with  a lefs 
acrid  tafte  than  the  other  kind.  Tar  fhould  probably 
always  be  well  mixed  with  butter  in  performing  this  fort  of 
work. 

Sheep,  Teeth  of-  the  parts  of  the  mouth  of  thefe  animals 
by  which  their  ^ges  are  often,  in  fome  meafure,  afcertained. 
When  full-mouthed,  they  have  ufually  eight  teeth  of  the  in- 
cifor  kind  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  throw  up  two  fuch  each 
year  until  this  takes  place,  by  which  means  their  fucking 
teeth  are  difplaced  or  loft.  See  Age  of  Sheep,  and  Teeth. 

Sheep -Shearing,  in  Rural  Economy , the  bufinefs  of  clip- 
ping or  cutting  off  the  coats  or  fleeces  of  fheep,  by  means 
of  fhears  conltrufted  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  termed 
•woo/fhears.  It  alfe  fometimes  fignifies  the  feafon  in  which 
this  fort  of  work  is  ufually  performed,  which  was  formerly, 
and  is  even  in  fome  cafes  at  prefent,  a fort  of  feftival.  The 
operation  is  performed  in  different  ways  by  different  perfons, 
but  the  beft  mode  is  that  of  the  circular,  or  round  the  fheep, 
inllead  of  the  longitudinal,  which  is  at  prefent  moil  in  ufe. 
It  is  ufually  performed  about  June  or  July,  according  to 
lituation  and  feafon,  but  fhould  not  be  done  either  too  early 
or  be  too  long  protracted,  as  injury  and  inconvenience  may 
attend  either  extreme.  A good  clipper  is  capable  of  clip- 
ping from  feven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  in  the  day  ; and  more  are  frequently  done  by 
very  expert  perfons.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut 
or  prick  the  animals  ; but  where  this  accident  happens  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  touch  the  part  with  a 
little  tar,  or  fheep-falve  ; and  in  Sweden  it  is  often  done  with 
train-oil  and  refin  melted  together.  And  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  obferved  on  this  fubjedf,  it  may  be 
Hated,  that  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  art, 
efpecially  in  the  more  fouthern  diftrifts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
making  ufe  of  the  mode  of  clipping  round  the  fheep,  which 
has  gradually  extended  itfelf  from  the  northern  diftrifts  of 
the  ifland  ; by  which  lefs  wool  is  loft  by  being  left  upon  the 
fheep,  and  the  bufinefs  performed  in  a more  expeditious,  neat, 
and  convenient  manner.  It  was  much  the  praClice  formerly 
to  clip  lengthways  of  the  fheep,  and  in  fome  cafes  in  many 
different  dire&ions,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
fon  who  executed  the  work,  by  which  means  it  was  often 
ill  done.  And  in  Ireland  it  has  been  ftated,  that  they  clip  in 
fhort  ftrokes,  catching  a bit  of  wool  firft  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another  ; and  that  if  they  are  not  looked  narrowly 
after,  they  will  leave  many  parts,  fuch  as  the  heads,  tails, 
and  infides  of  the  thighs,  untouched. 

We  have,  in  fpeaking  of  fheep,  noticed  the  moft  proper 
periods  of  performing  this  very  important  operation  ; and 
the  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Price,  an  excellent  fheep- 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Culley,  as  ftated  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  will  fhew 
the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  fheep  in  the  time  of  fliear- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  executing  the  bufinefs  with 
thefe  fheep-mafters.  It  is  ftated  by  the  former,  that  the 
fheep-fhearing  in  Romney-Marfh  commences  about  Midfum- 
mer,  and  finifhes  about  the  middle  of  July.  Thofe  who 
(hear  firft,  think  they  efcape  the  effe&s  of  the  fly,  and  thofe 
that  fhear  late,  apprehend  they  gain  half  a pound  weight  in 
every  fleece,  by  the  increafed  perfpiration  of  the  fheep.  In 
early  fhearing  the  wool  has  not  the  condition  which  it  after- 
wards acquires,  but  the  hot  weather  occafions  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  detecting  the  fly.  In  order  to  begin,  a large  pen 
is  filled  with  fheep  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  fhearers,  in 
number  from  four  to  twelve,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  flock.  The  time  employed  is  from  two  to  four  days.  The 
fheep  are  let  into  a fmall  pen,  thirty  or  forty  at  a time,  and 
when  taken  out  to  be  fheared,  all  except  three,  more  are 


put  in,  becaufe  one  or  two  only  left  would  be  apt  to  jump 
out.  A boy  keeps  the  gate,  and  the  account  of  the  num- 
ber fheared,  with  fmall  leaden  tellers.  Thefe  fhearers  by 
profeflion  differ  much  as  to  quantity  and  method  of  per- 
formance ; never  begin  early,  but  are  fatisfied  with  eight  or 
ten  hours  fheaiing  : a good  fhearer  will  fhear  ten  an  hour,  a 
bad  one  feven.  Their  emulation  tends  only  to  difpatch  and 
profit,  not  excellence  of  performance,  and  the  fheep  are  too 
often  pulled  about  in  a rude  and  barbarous  manner,  and  even 
wounded  by  the  fhears  with  cuts  of  the  length  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  the  wool  left  unevenly  fhorn  : tar,  or 
fome  ointment,  is  then  applied  carelefsly  by  the  boy,  in  or- 
der to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  matter’*  office  is  ulually  to 
give  the  pitch-mark,  and  when  one  field  is  finiflred,  the 
fheep  are  returned,  and  others  are  in  readinefs  to  take  their 
place. 

The  common  mode  of  catching  the  fheep  is  by  the 
hinder  leg,  drawing  the  animal  backward  to  the  adjacent 
fhearing-place,  the  hand  holding  the  leg  to  be  kept  low ; 
when  at  the  place  it  is  turned  on  its  hack.  Or  they  are 
moved  bodily,  or  one  hand  placed  on  the  neck,  and  another 
behind,  and  in  that  manner  walked  along  ; the  firft,  or  com- 
mon mode,  he  thinks  the  moft  fafe.  The  parts  of  fheep  fed 
on  rich  pattures,  and  flelhy,  if  handled  hard,  and  bruifed, 
are  liable  to  fatal  mortifications  ; an  accident  which  often 
happens,  on  which  account  the  pens  upon  fome  lands  are 
obliged  to  be  lined  with  woollens,  or  many  would  die 
from  bruifes.  The  price  of  fhearing  is  I'&d.  or  2s.  a fcore, 
with  a dinner,  and  2s.  6 d.  or  id.  a fheep  without  vic- 
tuals, but  with  drink.  They  vary  much  in  different 
places.  A good  winder  will  wind  400  fleeces  a day, 
at  the  fame  price  per  hundred  as  the  fhearer  has  per  fcore. 
The  method  of  fhearing — the  left  fide  of  the  fheep  to  the 
fhearer’s  left  leg,  his  left  foot  at  the  root  of  the  fheep’s  tail, 
and  his  left  knee  at  the  fheep’s  left  fhoulder.  The  procefs 
commences  with  the  fhears  at  the  crown  of  the  fheep’s 
head,  with  a flraight  cut  along  to  the  loins,  returning  to  the 
fhoulder,  and  making  a circular  fhear  round  the  off-fide  to 
the  middle  of  the  belly  ; the  off  hinder  leg  next ; then,  the 
left  hand  holding  the  tail,  a circular  fhear  of  the  rump  to  the 
near  buck  of  the  fheep’s  hind  leg  ; the  two  fore-feet  are  next 
taken  in  the  left  hand,  the  fheep  raifed,  and  the  fhears  fet  in 
at  the  breaft,  when  the  remaining  part  of  the  belly  is  fheared 
round  to  the  near  ftifle ; lattly,  the  operator  kneeling 
down  on  his  right  knee,  and  the  fheep’s  neck  being  laid  over 
his  left  thigh,  he  fhears  along  the  remaining  fide. 

However,  on  thefe  ftatements  Mr.  Culley  has  made  the 
following  praftical  comments  ; namely,  that  Mr.  Price’s  ob- 
fervation  is  juft,  with  regard  to  the  benefit  arifing  to  wool 
from  being  late  clipped,  and  that  it  is  confonant  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Lincolnfhire  graziers  and  breeders,  who  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  fubjeft,  and  underftand  it  better 
than  any  other  of  the  profeflion  in  this  ifland  : but  very  great 
attention  is  required  from  the  fhepherd  to  keep  the  fheep, 
under  the  circumftances  of  late  clipping,  free  from  the  fly 
and  maggots,  alfo  from  the  danger  of  being  beaten  by  fmall 
flies,  which  fatten  on  thofe  parts  where  the  points  of  the 
fhears  have  made  the  fmalleft  fcratch.  But  that,  in  regard 
to  fhearing  feven  or  ten  fheep  in  an  hour,  nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  and  improper  than  fuch  attempts,  fince  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  the  beft  fhearer  to  clip  the  loweft  number  within 
the  time,  and  perform  it  well,  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  fame  abfurd  praftice  prevailed  in  Durham, 
and  particular  men  would  clip  fixty  or  feventy  of  that  large 
breed  in  a day  ; but  the  confequence  of  fuch  improvident 
hafte  was,  that  befides  imperfeft  fhearing,  large  pieces  of 
fkin  were  cut,  particularly  from  the  bellies  of  the  fheep, 
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whicn,  being  conftantly  peftered  and  tortured  in.  thofe  parts 
by  the  flies  throughout  the  fiimmer,  fuffered  much  injury 
in  their  health  and  condition,  fome  of  them  never  recover- 
ing. Several  flieep  have  died  immediately  after  fheari  g, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  having  their  legs  tied,  which,  with  hur- 
rying and  tolling  them  about,  brought  on  a colic  or  cramp, 
putting  a period  to  their  exiftence  in  a moment.  At  that 
time,  in  a flock  of  two  hundred  flieep,  we  feldom  efcaped 
without  the  lofs  of  one  or  two  in  a feafon  ; fince,  in  the 
clipping  of  three  thoufand  and  upwards  annually,  we  have 
not  loll  one  thefe  feven  years.  But,  fays  he,  inftead  of 
tying  their  legs,  and  trying  who  could  clip  the  majl  per  hour , 
or  day,  we  have  wifely  begun  to  try  who  could  clip  the  lejl, 
and  from  that  change  of  fyltem,  inftead  of  clipping  fifty 
fheep  per  day,  we  think  it  a fair  day’s  work  to  clip  twenty- 
five  upon  an  average.  Where  flieep  are  clipped  by  the 
great,  and  the  men  paid  for  number  done,  thirty  or  up- 
wards may  be  Iheared  in  the  day  ; but  our’s  are  done  by  the 
day,  without  hurry,  and  fcarcely  wounding  a Iheep  in  the 
day.  Each  Ihearer  makes  his  peculiar  mark  on  the  flieep, 
red  or  blue,  that  bad  {hearing  may  be  detefted  ; an  ufeful 
ftimulus  to  exertion.  And  he  thinks  that  the  flieep  may  be 
caught  by  the  hinder  leg,  above  the  hough,  but  not  by  any 
means  drawn  backwards  ; on  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  the 
catcher  has  caught  the  flieep  by  the  hough,  he  fliould  draw  it 
backwards,  until  he  can,  with  his  left  hand,  reach  the 
throat,  then,  with  the  right  hand  behind  its  tail,  he  conveys 
it  along  with  eafe  and  fafety.  He  thus  continues : thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  the  general  praftice  in  this  county  (North- 
umberland), and  fome  old-fafliioned  bigotted  people  adhere 
to  it  Hill,  to  fhear  the  flieep  thus  ; the  clipper  firft  opened 
the  belly,  and  then,  after  tying  all  the  four  legs,  fat  down 
upon  a fack  filled  with  flraw,  the  flieep  lying  between  his 
legs  ; when,  in  the  molt  awkward  manner,  he  flalhed  and 
tore  the  fleece  off,  beginning  at  the  neck,  and  going  down 
the  left  fide  firft,  finifliing  at  the  right.  Inftead  of  clipping 
around  the  flieep,  as  at  prefent,  they  then  clipped  them 
moftly  lengthways.  The  prefent  method  is  to  begin  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  (hears 
to  make  their  way  down  the  right  fide  of  the  neck,  to  the 
open  of  the  breaft.  The  man  then  fits  down  upon  his  right 
knee,  laying  the  head  of  the  flieep  over  his  left  knee  bent, 
and  beginning  at  the  breaft,  clips  the  underfide  of  the  throat 
upwards  to  the  left  cheek  ; then  takes  off  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  all  the  way  down  below  the  left  flioulder.  He 
then  changes  to  the  contrary  fide,  and  makes  his  way  down 
to  the  open  of  the  right  flank.  This  done,  he  returns  to 
the  breaft,  and  takes  off  the  belly,  after  which  it  matters  not 
which  fide  he  clips,  becaufe  being  able  to  clip  with  either 
hand,  he  meets  his  (hear.points  exadlly  at  the  middle  of  the 
back,  all  the  way,  until  he  arrive  at  the  thighs  or  legs.  He 
then  places  the  Iheep  on  its  left  fide,  and  putting  his  right 
foot  over  the  neck,  and  the  other  forward  to  the  undermoft 
hind  leg,  clears  the  right  fide  j then  turning  the  flieep  over, 
finilhes  the  whole. 

Our  price  for  clipping  ufed  to  be  one  (hilling  per  dozen, 
and  a gill  of  ale  about  ten  o’clock,  and  another  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  He  fuppofes  a man  will  have  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  per  dozen  now  5 but  <we  clip  ail  with  our  own  men, 
moftly  the  (fiepherds,  many  of  whom  now  do  it  moft  admi- 
rably ; and  we  have  in  general  prevailed  upon  them  to  clip 
with  either  hand  ; which  is  not  only  the  eafieft  for  the 
clipper,  but  enables  him  to  do  his  work  in  the  neateft  and 
moft  complete  manner. 

Thefe  remarks  deferve  the  regard  of  the  (beep-farmers  in 
ather  diftriftg,  as  well  as  the  following  hint  by  Mr,  Price, 
ft  is,  fays  he,  aftoniflfing  to  fee  a good  (hearer  handle  a 


(heep  ; he  ftudies  its  eafc,  and  the  (heep  feems  delighted  in 
its  fituation.  This  fliould  always  be  the  cafe  with  thefe  ani- 
mals, which  are  often  much  injured  by  coarfe  management, 
and  the  moft  fober  fteady  men  be  conftantly  employed. 

The  fat  (heep  fliould  always  be  fhorn  earlier  than  thofe 
which  are  lean.  In  the  South  Down  fheep  diftrift,  a good 
Aieep-fhearer  is  faid  to  be  able  to  (hear  fifty  flieep  dajly,  for 
which  he  has  2 s.  6.;  or  is.  the  fcore,  and  board.  Great  care 
(hould  at  all  times  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  (heep  in  (hearing, 
as  the  lead  cutis  fometimes  dangerous,  though  at  others  not. 
In  cafes  of  cuts,  wax  ointment  or  well  boiled  tar  mull  be 
ufed,  and  the  (heep  have  an  open  airy  pafture. 

The  very  fame  method  is  taken  in  (hearing  the  lambs  as  in 
that  of  the  old  fheep,  which,  in  many  diftridls,  takes  place 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  or  about  the  latter  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month  ; fome  (hearing  them 
immediately  on  their  being  weaned,  but  others  fome  little 
time  before,  for  the  fake  of  allowing  the  old  ewes  to  become 
fat.  See  Sherling  of  Lambs. 

The  writer  of  the  “ General  Treatife  on  Cattle,”  dates, 
that  the  royal  flocks  of  fine-woolled  (heep  in  Spain  are 
fheared  in  the  beginning  of  May.  There  are  (hearing, 
houfes,  each  of  which  will  contain  twenty  thoufand  (heep, 
asd  coft  in  building  above  five  thoufand  pounds  (terling. 
To  (hear  a flock  of  fixteen  thoufand  fheep  requires  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men,  a man  (hearing  twelve  ewes,  or 
eight  rams,  in  a day.  The  flieep  are  fweated  previoufly  to 
being  fheared,  in  a long,  narrow,  low  gut,  called  the 
fweating  place,  where  they  remain  a night,  crowded  as  clofe 
together  as  the  (hepherd  can  keep  them.  The  (horn  fheep 
are  permitted  to  go  to  pafture  if  the  weather  be  fine,  re- 
turning  home  in  the  evening,  to  pafs  the  night  within  (helter 
of  the  walls,  or  in  the  houfe,  if  cold  or  cloudy  ; by  which 
means  they  are  brought  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air. 

And  it  is  a point  of  great  confequence  in  this  bufinefs  to 
have  a perfon  well  converfant  with  the  winding  of  the  wool, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  performed,  and  look  in  a proper 
manner  to  the  buyer.  In  fome  places  the  wool  is  laid  in  a 
heap  on  being  wound,  and  conveyed  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  to  the  wool-loft9,  or  other  depofitaries.  Some 
(lore  their  wool  conftantly  in  upper  chambers,  as  the  moif- 
ture  which  is  produced  by  it  on  ground  floors,  when  it  is 
continued  there  for  any  length  of  time,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
very  injurious  to  it.  See  Wool, 

Sheep -Fold,  in  Agriculture,  a fpace  of  arable  or  other 
land  hurdled  in  for  the  purpofe  of  being  manured,  or  a fort 
of  yard  or  other  contrivance  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  and 
keeping  (heep  in  during  the  nights  or  in  bad  weather,  in  order 
to  afford  them  protedfion  and  (helter.  They  are  fometimes 
fixed,  being  conftrufted  of  any  convenient  fort  of  light  mate- 
rials, fo  as  to  inclofe  a fpace  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
(heep  in  the  form  of  a kind  of  yard  or  fold,  which  is  kept 
conftantly  well  littered  with  fome  fort  of  dry  fubftance,  inch 
as  ftubble,  refufe  draw,  dry  fand,  &c,  during  the  time  the 
(heep  are  folded  and  foddered  in  them,  in  order  that  as  much 
manure  may  be  raifed  as  pofiihle,  In  fome  cafes  alfo,  for 
the  more  perfedl  protedlion  of  the  flieep,  they  have  (heds  all 
round  them,  under  which  the  flieep  may  lie  without  injury 
from  rain,  fnow,  or  any  fort  of  moifture,  Thefe  are  ufually 
termed Jlanding  folds,  and  are  either  formed  about  the  home, 
flails,  or  in  fome  dry,  rather  elevated  fituations,  on  the  farms, 
having  the  bottoms  well  laid  with  fome  fort  of  material  that 
is  capable  of  keeping  the  (heep  dry  and  clean.  And  in  the 
covered  fold,  or  what  is  termed  cotting , which  is  in  wfe  in 
Herefordftiire,  they  are  fometimes  formed  into  different  di- 
vifions,  fo  as  to  contain  certain  numbers  or  kinds  of  (heep. 
They  are,  however,  in  other  cafes  formed  fo  as  to  be 

moveable. 
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snoveable,  either  by  means  of  wheels  or  other  contrivances, 
being  drawn  to  different  fituations  according  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  See  SiiEEP-Houfe. 

There  is  likewife  another  fort  of  more  imperfeft  fheep- 
fold,  which  is  formed  by  the  planting  of  trees  in  different 
methods,  fo  as  to  afford  the  animals  a fort  of  prote&ion 
from  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  as  well  as  from  the 
exceffive  heats  of  the  fummer.  Thefe  are  termed  tree-folds, 
and  fometimes plantation  folds,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  formed.  See  Tree -Fold. 

In  the  conftrudtion  of  the  fecond  fort  of  fheep-folds, 
which  were  moftly  formed  in  fome  diftant  parts  of  the  farm, 
in  which  cafes  they  were  often  denominated Jlanding-out  folds, 
a cheap  and  fimple  method  was  had  recourfe  to  by  an  excellent 
fheep-farmer  in  Suffolk  (Mr.  Macro).  Heinclofeda  double 
fold  with  thirteen  dozen  of  old  hurdles  feven  feet  long  each, 
formed  of  wands,  and  raifed  a haulm  fence  around  them,  com- 
pofed  of  upwards  of  fixty  loads  of  wheat  ftubble,  the  area  of 
the  fold  being  littered  with  about  thirty  loads  more  : in  this 
the  flock  were  to  be  lodged  where  the  field  fold  was  unfafe,  or 
could  not  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  on  account 
of  froft,  fnow,  or  flood  ; and  it  is  dated,  that  he  made 
during  the  fame  winter  feafon,  493  loads  of  manure,  im- 
proving at  the  fame  time  the  condition  of  his  flock.  The 
land,  it  is  obferved,  lay  at  too  great  a diftance  to  be 
manured  from  the  home-ftall.  He  likewife  adds,  that  be- 
fore he  thought  of  this  plan,  his  fiieep  were  always  obliged 
to  lie  in  bad  weather,  upon  a certain  (heltered  part  of  the 
heath,  where  the  fold  manure  was  not  only  loft  to  his  farm, 
but  the  grafs  on  which  the  dung  was  heaped  in  fuch  quan- 
tity became  fo  coarfe  and  four,  that  nothing  would  eat  it  ; 
and  that,  exclufive  of  this  injury,  he  ufed  to  lofe  by  mor- 
tality, in  a wet  or  fevere  feafon,  during  yeaning  time,  a much 
greater  number  of  both  fheep  and  lambs,  for  want  of  the 
dry,  warm  lodging  of  a fheltered  fold,  the  advantage  of 
which  he  eftimated  at  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a-year  at  lead. 
He  faved  not  lefs  by  his  improved  plan  than  thirty  lambs  in 
a year,  befides  fheep  amounting  to  a greater  number  of  lambs 
than  he  ufually  reared  in  one  year  during  the  period  of  his 
farming  bufinefs. 

And  by  the  forming  of  thefe  folds  in  any  other  cheap 
convenient  manner,  fimilar  benefits  may  be  derived  by  the 
{beep-farmer. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  (heep  fhould  be  littered  down  as  above 
as  often  as  neceffary,  and  be  well  fed,  twice  in  the  day  at  leaft, 
with  fuch  food  as  has  been  provided,  being  let  out  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  except  when  the  feafon  is  very 
ftormy  and  fevere.  It  is  ftated  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  fheep  confined  in  this  way 
for  the  period  of  fix  weeks,  and  littered  with  five  loads  of 
forty  truffes  each  of  oat-tlraw,  forty  pounds  to  the  trufs, 
made  twenty-eight  large  loads  of  manure,  confuming  two 
acres  of  turnips  within  the  time. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  this  fort  of  fold  over  that  of  the 
naked  moveable  kind,  is  therefore  fufficiently  obvious,  and 
may  probably  be  had  recourfe  to  at  all  feafons  with  fome 
advantage.  See  Sheep,  and  Folding  of  Sheef  Alfo 
Sheep-  Yard, 

A flieep-fold  has  beep  lately  invented  by  Mr,  Plowman 
of  Broome,  Norfolk,  upon  an  improved  and  very  fimple 
principle,  combining  many  advantages  over  the  old  and  ex- 
penfive  method  of  folding  by  hurdles  $ and  as  the  whole  fold 
can  be  removed  with  eafe  at  all  times,  it  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly ufeful  in  feeding  off  turnips  on  the  land  in  frofty  wea- 
ther, when  hurdles  cannot  be  ufed.  It  is  ftated  that  the  ex- 
pence, in  the  firft.  jnftance,  will  exceed  that  of  hurdles, 
for  the  fame  given  quantity  of  fheep ; but  having  had 


one  in  ufe  nearly  three  years,  he  is  fatisfied  the  faving 
will  be  very  confiderable : for,  before  he  adopted  this  me- 
thod of  folding,  he  loft  from  thirty  to  forty  nights  folding 
in  the  year,  owing  to  the  land  being  hard  in  dry  fea- 
fons ; which  renders  folding  almoft  imprafticable,  as  they 
never  can  be  fet  without  great  labour  and  deftruftion  of 
hurdles.  He  is  alfo  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  ftock  of 
fheep  will  be  greatly  increafed  when  this  method  of  folding 
becomes  more  known  ; and  that  it  will  enable  many  fmall 
farmers  to  keep  from  50  to  100  fheep,  who  are  now  de- 
terred from  it  on  account  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  feed  they 
have  not  anfwering  to  keep  a man  for  that  purpofe  only ; but 
by  this  plan,  they  may  keep  a boy  at  %s.  or  6 d.  per  week, 

who  can  attend  on  10c  or  200  fheep,  and  move  the  fold 
himfelf  without  any  afiiftance.  I11  heavy  gales  of  wind  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  hurdles  are  blown  down,  and  the 
fheep  of  courfe  being  at  liberty  to  range  over  the  crops  do 
incalculable  mifchief,  which  cannot  happen  with  this  fold. 
And  in  fome  counties  in  England,  where  hogs  are  folded, 
great  difficulties  are  experienced  for  want  of  ftowage,  for 
them  to  feed  off  winter  tares,  &c.  & c.  as  they  root  up  every 
flake  or  hurdle  ; and  having  tried  the  experiment,  he  is 
certain  this  fold  will  keep  them  in,  and  defy  their  attempts  to 
difplace  it.  And  an  aitonifhing  quantity  of  time  is  faved, 
as  a man  can  remove  a fold  to  contain  300  fheep  in  five  mi- 
nutes, which  by  the  old  method  frequently  takes  fome  hours 
to  accompiifh.  Many  are  now  ufing  folds  from  his  model  $ 
and  he  received  for  the  invention  the  gold  medal  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  where  the  fold  is  wanted  to  be 
ufed  on  very  hilly  ground,  it  muit  be  begun  at  the  top  and 
worked  down  to  the  bottom  for  the  eafe  of  removing  it, 
and  then  drawn  up  again  with  a horfe.  This,  however,  he 
has  never  had  occafion  to  do,  for  his  land  is  ploughed  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  he  works  the  fold  in  the  fame  courfe 
as  the  ridges.  By  this  means  the  inconvenience  is  avoided 
of  eroding  the  furrows ; and  they  are  alfo  a guide  to  keep 
the  fold  in  a ftraight  direction.  With  refpeft  to  the  fheep 
getting  under,  he  does  not  recoiled!  that  circumftance  to  have 
ever  happened,  nor  does  he  conceive  that  any  land,  which  is 
cultivated,  can  be  fo  uneven  as  to  admit  of  it. 

This  fheep-fold  is  twenty-one  feet  in  length  and  three 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  being  compofed  of  a top-rail, 
and  bars  below  paffed  through  uprights  ; the  whole  moving 
on  low  call-iron  wheels,  and  made  ftrong,  but  in  a light 
manner. 

Sheep- Houfe,  a fort  of  flight  wooden  building,  conftrudted 
for  the  purpofe  of  containing  and  protefting  fheep  in  bad 
weather,  &c.  Houfes  of  this  kind  are  ufually  made  low, 
for  the  fake  of  warmth  in  the  winter,  being  moftly  a third 
part  longer  than  they  have  breadth  ; they  fhould  alfo  be 
fufficiently  large  for  the  quantity  of  fheep  they  are  to  con- 
tain. The  fides  fhould  be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  bottoms 
be  laid  in  an  even  manner  with  ftone  or  fome  other  material, 
that  the  litter  may  be  well  impi-egnated  with  the  urine  of 
the  fheep.  And  it  has  been  advifed  to  have  the  fides  expofed 
to  the  fun,  fet  with  lined  moveable  hurdles,  that  when  it  fhines 
the  whole  may  be  laid  open,  to  afford  due  refrefhment,  and 
give  the  fheep  an  opportunity  of  feeding  upon  the  pafture 
wherein  they  ftand.  They  fhould  be  well  and  fecurely  co- 
vered with  fome  fort  of  proper  material  upon  the  tops.  They 
are  fometimes  fixed  in  particular  fituations,  but  ii\  other 
cafes,  which  is  the  more  improved  method,  fo  conftrufted 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  removed  as  they  may  be  wanted. 
One  of  the  latter  kind,  employed  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon, 
George  V illers,  in  Hertfordfhire,  which  is  very  complete, 
is  deforibed,  with  a plate,  in  the  Corrected  Agricultural  Sur= 
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vey  of  that  diftrift,  lately  publifhed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  this  fheep-houfe  the  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  fides,  being 
fixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  an  axle-tree  to  harnefs 
the  horfe  to,  with  weather-boarded  flaps  hung  with  hinges, 
to  turn  up  and  button  againil  the  fides  when  it  is  removed. 
It  has  alfo  folding  doors  to  open  when  the  (heep  are  let  in 
or  out,  and  fixed  weather-boarding,  with  cover-boarded 
windows  to  open  on  hinges  fideways,  in  order  to  put  fodder 
into  the  racks.  Likewife  a canvas  roof,  with  open  railing 
for  air. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  length  of  the  building  is  from 
twenty  feet  to  any  length  ; the  width  to  be  fuch  as  to  en- 
able the  building  to  pafs  through  the  field-gates  ; the  wea- 
ther-boarding and  flaps  to  be  made  as  thin  as  poffible,  and 
covered  with  pitch. 

But  how  far  the  advantages  of  houfes  of  this  fort  may 
compenfate  the  expences  of  conftrufting  and  keeping  them 
in  repair,  has  not  been  fully  fhewn  ; nor  has  perhaps  a fuf- 
ficient  number  of  trials  been  made  to  fhew  the  benefit  of 
confining  (heep  in  covered  houfes  or  folds,  or  whether  the 
economy  of  the  animals  is  well  fuited  to  fuch  a fyftem. 
Some  circumftances  of  advantage  attending  the  praftice  of 
houfing  fheep  have  certainly  been  ftated,  but  no  fatisfadfory 
comparative  experiments  have,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been 
made.  And  from  the  plan  being  little  or  not  at  all  adopted 
in  many  extenfive  Iheep  diftri&s,  and  in  others  where  it  once 
prevailed  being  either  wholly  in  difufe  or  much  on  the  de- 
cline, as  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  Gloucefterfhire 
and  the  county  of  Hereford,  there  feems  reafon  at  leaft  to 
prefume  that  it  is  not  fo  neceffary  or  fo  well  fuited  to  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  nor  even  fo  beneficial  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  See  Sheep,  and 
Folding  of  Sheep. 

Houfes  of  this  nature,  for  the  purpofe  of  fheltering  iheep 
and  lambs  in  bad  weather,  are  formed  in  a very  cheap  and 
fimple  manner  in  Romney-Marfh,  as  may  be  feen  in  Price’s 
account  of  the  fheep-hufbandry  of  that  diftridt. 

Sheep -Hurdles,  the  flakes  or  fort  of  fence-gates  which 
are  fet  up  fo  as  to  confine  Iheep  at  the  time  of  folding  them 
on  arable  land,  or  while  they  are  feeding  down,  or  upon 
any  particular  fort  of  food.  They  are  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  either  clofe  or  open  ; but  the  former  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred,  as  affording  the  molt  flielter.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  number  required  to  inclofe  a certain  fpace 
mult  depend  upon  the  length.  See  Hurdle. 

Sheep -Hufbandry  or  Farming,  that  fort  of  farm  manage- 
ment which  relates  to  or  has  Iheep  for  its  principal  objeft. 
There  are  various  modifications  of  this  fort  of  farming,  de- 
pending upon  the  differences  in  the  circumftances  of  the 
lands,  their  nature  and  fituations,  as  well  as  other  local 
matters.  See  Sheep. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  in  this  fort  of  hulbandry  and 
farming,  the  moll  benefit  and  advantage  may  often  be  de- 
rived where  there  is  a judicious  intermixture  and  conjunc- 
tion of  other  forts  of  management,  as  thofe  of  cultiva- 
tion, cattle,  planting,  and  fome  others,  Iheep  being  con- 
ftantly  the  great  objeft.  By  fuch  means  advantages  are 
afforded  and  brought  forth  in  a great  variety  of  different 
ways  to  the  individuals  themfelves  as  well  as  the  community 
at  large. 

In  this  fort  of  farming  management  it  is  of  much  confe- 
quence  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fixing  upon  fuch  plans  and 
methods  as  are  the  belt  and  moft  fuited  to  the  ftate  and  na- 
ture of  the  farms  and  markets  for  the  fales  of  the  animals. 
In  cafes  where  the  farms  are  high,  and  of  a cold  expofed  na- 
ture, the  wether  fyftem  may  often  enter  largely  into  the 


plan  which  is  to  be  adopted.  Where  they  are  of  the  more 
mixed  nature,  and  confift  of  high,  as  well  as  low  lands,  they 
may  fometimes  be  moft  fuitably  flocked,  in  a partial  manner, 
with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  with  wethers.  In  thofe  of  the 
more  common  fort,  the  breeding  or  rearing  fyftems,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances,  may  frequently  be  the  moft  pro- 
fitable modes.  And  in  rich  grafs  land  and  mixed  farms, 
which  are  provided  with  parks  and  paftures,  as  well  as  arable 
lands,  the  fheep-farmer  may  not  unfrequently  be  tempted 
to  fatten  the  faleable  part  of  his  iheep-ftock,  particularly 
where  the  markets  are  convenient  for  him  in  refpedt  to 
diftance. 

In  all  thefe  forts  of  farms  in  this  kind  of  hufbandry,  the 
breeds  or  kinds  of  fheep  fhould  always  be  feledted  and  pro- 
vided with  a perfedl  confideration  of  their  nature,  and  the 
management  of  the  fheep  be  carefully  diretted  with  the  fame 
intention.  The  means  of  difpofing  of  them  fhould  alfo  be 
well  regarded.  Many  other  circumftances  likewife  require 
attention  in  this  fort  of  hufbandry  and  management.  The 
inquirer  may  find  much  ufeful  information  on  the  fubjedt  of 
Highland  fheep-farms  and  fheep-farming,  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  “ Tranfadlions  of  the  Highland  Society.” 

SHWP-Marks,  and  Marking , the  marks  and  means  of 
performing  thofe  which  are  put  upon  fheep  in  different 
ways  and  manners  ; as  by  means  of  tar,  ochre,  reddle,  wad, 
and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  and  by  cutting  the  ears  of  the 
animals  in  different  forms  and  methods.  Thefe  are  ufeful 
and  neceffary  to  the  fheep-farmer  on  many  occafions  and 
accounts  ; they  ferve  to  diftinguifh  his  particular  fheep  and 
flocks  from  thofe  of  others,  to  difcriminate  the  feveral  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  to  point  out  the  various  forts  of  manage- 
ment which  are  neceffary  with  different  kinds  of  fheep  and 
lambs,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  different  purpofes  in  the  fale  of 
them,  & c.  In  the  marking  with  tar,  a tool  or  contrivance 
having  letters  fixed  to  the  end  of  it,  is  moftly  made  ufe  of, 
the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  farmer  being  moft  commonly 
employed.  With  the  other  matters  different  methods  are 
taken  ; fuch  as  wetting  and  rubbing  them  on  flates,  ftones, 
or  other  matters,  and  then  marking  the  fheep  with  them  in 
the  ways  that  may  be  thought  neceffary.  Sheep  and  lambs 
are  marked  by  thefe  means  in  many  different  parts,  as  in 
the  faces,  on  the  fides,  the  hips,  and  in  feveral  other  places ; 
the  work  being  moftly  done  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
perfon  engaged  in  it,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  flock,  often  in 
different  curious  modes  and  forms,  as  ftraight  lines,  curves, 
circles,  and  a variety  of  other  more  out-of-the-way  methods. 
The  marking  of  the  fheep  in  the  ears  is  performed  by  cutting 
them  with  a fharp  knife  in  different  forms  and  manners,  as  in 
that  of  a fork,  an  under  and  upper  flant,  an  under  and  upper 
fquare,  an  under  and  upper  notch,  a ftaple,  an  under  and 
upper  flit,  ftraight  flit,  a crop,  a crop  and  flit,  a hole,  a hole 
and  flit,  & c.  All  thefe  feveral  modes  may  be  feen  repre- 
fented  in  Price’s  Syftem  of  Romney-Marfh  Sheep-grazing. 

Marking  fheep  in  the  ears,  in  thefe  or  other  methods, 
forms  excellent  and  correct  means  of  diftindtion,  for  knowing 
them  by,  in  a variety  of  cafes  and  circumftances  in  fheep- 
farming. 

Dr.  Lewis  recommends  the  following  compofition  for 
marking  of  fheep  ; . viz.  melted  tallow,  with  fo  much  char- 
coal, in  fine  powder,  ftirred  into  it,  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
it  of  a full  black  colour,  and  of  a thick  confiftence.  This 
mixture,  being  applied  warm,  with  a marking-iron,  on  pieces 
of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or  hardened,  bore  moderate  rub- 
bing, refilled  the  fun  and  rain,  and  yet  could  be  wafhed  out 
freely  with  foap,  or  ley,  or  ftale  urine.  In  order  to  render 
it  ftill  more  durable,  and  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off,  with 
the  tallow  may  be  melted  an  eighth,  fixth,  or  fourth  of  its 
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weight  of  tar,  which  will  readily  wafh  out  along  with  it  from 
the  wool.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  361. 

Sheep -Pens,  the  divifions  made  by  the  fmall  moveable 
gates  or  hurdles,  which  are  fet  up  to  keep  fheep  in  fome 
particular  fituation.  They  are  ufually  formed  on  a dry 
place,  about  the  corners  where  different  inclofures  of  the 
paiture  kinds  meet,  fo  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  whole. 
They  are  ufeful  in  examining  and  felefting  the  fheep,  being 
divided  fo  as  to  contain  about  three  dozen  fheep  each,  as 
by  this  means  they  are  always  at  the  command  of  the  fhep- 
herd  for  any  purpofes  he  may  have  in  view.  The  bot- 
toms fhould  be  firm  and  dry,  fo  that  the  fheep  may  not  be 
foiled. 

Pens  or  coops  are  likewife  made  and  ufed  in  the  pounds 
where  the  ewes  are  lambed  or  put,  in  fome  fheep  diftrifts. 
Thefe  are  ufually  about  two  feet  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
the  fquare,  into  each  of  which  one  ewe  and  the  lamb  are  put, 
and  fuckled,  where  there  is  a difinclination  in  the  ewes  to  let 
their  own  lambs  fuck,  as  occafionally  happens,  and  where 
ftrange  lambs  are  put  to  them.  Two  of  the  fide-boards  of 
thefe  pens  are  capable  of  being  lifted  up  and  let  down  fo  as 
juft  to  admit  the  ewes ; in  which  they  move  with  difficulty, 
confequently  are  not  able  to  reach  the  lambs  to  beat  them 
away ; by  which  means  they  thus  find  an  opportunity 
of  fucking  againft  the  wills  of  the  ewes.  Thefe  pens  are 
therefore  often  very  convenient  in  thefe  cafes,  two  of  which 
are  moftly  kept  in  each  lambing-ground  or  yard.  See 
Sheep -Pound. 

Sheep -Pound,  any  fort  of  narrow  inclofure  for  the  con- 
fining of  fheep.  Pounds  of  this  kind  are  of  many  different 
forts,  and  ufeful  for  feveral  different  purpofes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ffieep-flocks,  as  thofe  of  lambing,  catching,  forting, 
and  dreffing  them  in  different  ways,  & c.  They  fometimes 
occupy  pretty  large  fpaces  of  ground,  but  at  other  times  are 
only  of  very  fmall  extent. 

Sheep  Rubbing-pojls,  the  fmall  pofts  and  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  fixed  up  in  fheep-paftures  for  them  to  rub  them- 
felves  againft.  They  are  fometimes  fimple  upright  pofts, 
but  at  others  they  have  crofs  pieces  put  through  them.  They 
are  very  necefiary  and  ufeful  to  the  animals.  See  Rub- 
bing -Poji. 

Sheep -Shears,  the  (hears  ufed  in  clipping  or  (hearing  of 
fheep.  They  are  frequently  termed  wool-fhears.  They  are 
made  with  a fpring  bow  in  the  handle  part,  which  caufes  them 
to  open  readily  in  working  with  them.  The  handle  part  is 
moftly  about  fix  inches  in  length,  and  that  of  the  blade  about 
five ; but  (hears  of  this  kind  vary  much  in  fize  in  different 
places. 

Shee p-Sbiu,  or  Pelt.,  the  common  covering  by  which  the 
fheep  is  furrounded  and  defended.  The  fkins  of  thefe  ani- 
mals differ  much  in  thicknefs,  fize,  and  other  properties,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  different  breeds.  Sheep  pelts, 
or  fkins,  fometimes  form  an  article  of  great  utility  and  profit 
to  fheep-farmers,  being  fold  to  the  fell-mongers,  or  other  per- 
fons  in  their  neighbourhood-,  under  conftant  contrails  by  the 
year,  at  different  prices ; as  from  the  time  of  (hearing  to 
Michaelmas,  at  from  is.  to  u.  6d.  ; from  that  until  Shrove- 
tide, at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  ; and  from  Shrovetide  to  fhear- 
ing-time  again,  at  from  3^-.  to  3^.  6d.  Something  of  this 
method  is  purfued  by  the  South  Down  fheep-farmers  in  the 
fale  of  their  fheep-fkins,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  feveral  other 
great  fheep  diftrifts,  by  which  great  advantage  often  arifes. 

Sheep  Wajhing-Hooks , the  long-handled  hooks  which 
are  made  ufe  of  in  wafhing  fheep  in  fome  places.  The  hooks 
are  in  thefe  cafes  fixed  at  the  fmall  ends  of  the  long  handles, 
in  feveral  different  forms,  as  in  that  of  fomewhat  the  manner 
of  an  S ; that  of  two  fmall  forts  of  half  circles,  with  a little 
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ftraight  portion  in  the  middle,  to  which  the  handle  is  joined, 
and,  in  fhort,  quite  ftraight  portions.  They  are  very  ufeful, 
in  fome  inftances,  in  guiding  and  direfting  the  Iheep  in  this 
bufinefs. 

SuEEP-Tard,  any  fort  of  inclofed  yard  or  place  in  which 
fheep  are  confined  and  kept,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  bring- 
ing forth  their  young,  feeding,  or  fattening.  Thefe  forts  of 
yards  are  now  becoming  pretty  general  in  many  fheep  dif- 
trifts, as  well  as  fome  other  places.  They  are  made  in  fe- 
veral different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation 
and  other  circumftances  ; and  are  often  capable  of  being 
formed  in  eafy,  cheap,  and  convenient  methods.  See  Sheep- 
Fold,  and  Sheep -Houfe. 

It  is  ftated  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of 
Oxford,  that  at  Clifton,  Mrs.  Latham  has  one  of  the  molt 
complete  ffieep-yards  in  it : a filed  furrounds  three  fides  of 
it,  in  \vhich  are  racks  and  troughs  for  the  fheep  to  take  their 
food  from  ; it  is  thirty-one  yards  in  length  and  fixteen  in 
breadth  ; the  fheds  being  five  yards  broad.  This  fheep-yard 
does  very  well  for  two  hundred  ewes.  The  ewes  are  ufually 
brought  into  the  yard  from  four  to  fix  weeks  before  the 
lambing-time,  and  continued  in  it  until  that  is  over,  going 
out  however  in  the  day-time.  This  is  faid  to  be  confidered 
as  a very  excellent  method,  but  attention  muft  be  paid  in  it, 
that  the  dung  does  not  accumulate,  as  by  its  fermentation 
the  fheep  are  liable  to  be  injured.  It  fhould,  of  courfe,  be 
carted  out  in  a repeated  manner.  When  not  removed  fo 
often  as  to  prevent  its  taking  on  heat,  it  has  alfo  been  found, 
in  Effex,  to  prove  dangerous  to  lambing  ewes,  as  well  as 
ewes  and  lambs. 

The  fheds  may  be  raifed  on  the  fides  of  thefe  yards  fo  as 
to  ferve  as  fences  alfo.  Stubble,  haulm,  and  other  fimilar 
matters,  may  likewife  be  made  to  form  warm  walls  as  the 
outfide  fences  of  them. 

All  yards  of  this  fort  fhould  be  kept  conflantly  well 
littered  with  fuitable  fubftances  of  that  kind,  upon  found- 
ations laid  with  good  earth,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper 
material. 

In  fome  large  fheep  diftrifts,  as  the  South  Down,  in  SufTex, 
the  farmers  have  fometimes  two  or  three  of  thefe  yards,  which 
are  well  fheltered  for  the  fheep  to  lie  down  in  at  night,  in 
very  rainy  and  ftormy  weather.  In  fome  inftances  a yard 
of  this  nature,  including  the  fheds,  comprehends  a fpace  of 
not  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  fquare  yards  ; the 
fheds  around  which  are  about  four  yards  wide.  The  whole 
are  kept,  for  the  moft  part,  thoroughly  well  littered  down. 
They  are  commonly  extremely  warm,  and  found  to  preferve 
many  lambs  in  bad  weather.  The  whole  of  the  circum- 
ference around  them,  in  fome  cafes,  has  a rack  for  contain- 
ing hay. 

In  the  Dorchefter  di  drift  of  the  firft  of  the  above  counties, 
natural  grafs  being  extremely  fcarce,  ftraw  is  given  in  large 
quantities  to  fheep,  as  foon  as  ever  the  frofty  mornings  come 
on  ; barley -ftraw  is  had  recourfe  to  in  thefe  yards,  or  in  Hand- 
ing pens  ; and  afterwards  bean  and  pea-ftraw,  which  they  are 
very  fond  of : they  pick  off  the  pods  and  tops,  and  do  very 
well  with  thefe  fubftances.  Thefe  forts  of  ftraw  are  occa- 
fionally carted  to  the  field  for  their  ufe ; and  what  they  do 
not  confume,  brought  back  to  the  yards ; a praftice  which 
is  purfued  to  the  faving  a great  many  tons  of  hay,  Such 
dung  as  is  made  in  this  way  is  found  to  be  very  good. 

Peas  may  likewife  be  applied  in  thefe  yards,  or  other 
ways,  in  fattening  lambs,  the  mothers  of  which  are  at  turnips. 
They  are  given  in  troughs,  fix  or  eight  weeks  after  the  lambs 
have  been  dropped.  By  the  lambshaving  the  liberty  of  running 
through  the  openings  in  the  hurdles,  where  the  field  mode 
is  followed,  it  is  often  fome  time  before  they  will  take  to  this 
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fort  of  food,  but  they  moftly  come  on  gradually,  until  a fcore 
will  eat  a peck  a day.  Peas  are  fometimes  given  in  this 
manner,  till  they  reach  fix  fhillings  a bufhel,  and  found  to 
anfwer.  A great  many  forts  of  food  of  thefe  and  other 
kinds  may  be  ufed  with  fuperior  advantage  for  fheep  in  thefe 
yards,  and  a vatt  fupply  of  good  manure  be  provided  at  the 
fame  time. 

Sheep  -Clatter,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  in  fome 
fheep  diftrifts  to  the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  clatting  the 
ewes  juit  before  the  lambing-time  begins. 

Sheep -Lumber,  a name  given  to  the  perfon  who  has  the 
care  and  management  of  the  ewe-flocks,  which  are  under  the 
ftate  of  lambing,  in  fome  fheep  diftrifts.  It  is  of  very  great 
advantage  to  a fheep-farmer  to  have  a careful,  Heady,  aft ive 
lamber,  unlefs  he  attends  to  the  bufinefs  himfelf,  which  is 
always  the  belt  way  where  it  can  be  done ; as  few  will  be 
found  who  are  fufficiently  attentive  and  diligent  at  this  pe- 
riod, and,  of  courfe,  much  lofs  may  be  fultained.  Where 
perions  are  hired  for  this  purpofe,  they  fhould,  it  is  fup- 
pol'ed,  be  rather  elderly  than  young,  as  being  more  expe- 
rienced and  iefb  apt  to  be  hafty,  as  the  bufinefs  is  intricate, 
tedious,  and  often  fubjeft  to  much  trouble,  confuficn,  and 
diforder,  which  Itand  in  need  of  a great  deal  of  patience  to 
have  them  properly  attended  to  and  reftilied.  If  they  are, 
or  have  been  lookers,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  but  this  is 
far  from  being  always  the  cafe,  even  in  the  principal  fixa- 
tions where  fheep  are  kept.  In  the  great  fheep  diftnft  of 
Romney-  Marfh,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  lambers  to  have  the 
fkins  of  the  dead  lambs  as  a perquifite,  which  are  uiually  fold 
at  about  $s.  the  dozen.  This  is  certainly  a bad  praftice, 
as  it  tends  to  the  making  of  rogues.  The  intereft  of  the 
fheep-mafter  and  his  fervant,  which  ought  to  be  the  fame, 
are  feparated,  as  what  is  the  lofs  of  the  one  is  the  gain 
of  the  other,  and  much  injury  and  difappointment  refult 
from  it. 

In  the  above  great  dillrift  for  fheep,  it  is  ufual  for  the 
lamber  to  go  his  regular  rounds  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  continue  with  the  ewes  until  about  feven  or  eight, 
returning  to  the  fields  until  dinner-time  ; then  going  off 
again  at  one,  and  returning  about  five  ; fetting  off  on  his 
laft  round  at  fix  o’clock,  when  he  does  not  return  until 
dark.  There  is  indeed  fometimes  fo  much  to  do,  that  he 
cannot  come  home  above  once  or  twice  a day  : the  lambing 
fliould  on  no  account  be  ever  left  until  the  lamber  has  every 
thing  in  a fair  way,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  night. 

Sheep -Looker,  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  has  the 
overlooking  and  management  of  the  fheep-flocks,  in  fome 
diftrifts.  Perfons  of  this  kind  fhould  always  be  of  careful, 
Iteady,  aftive  difpofitions  ; with  fufficient  experience,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  different  modes  of  fheep  management. 
See  Shepherd. 

Sheep  Lambing-Hooks  and  Marks,  the  inftruments  of 
the  hook  and  mark  kind,  which,  are  made  ufe  of  in  laying 
hold  of  the  lambs,  and  in  marking  them,  in  particular  cafes 
and  circumftances.  In  the  former  the  handle  is  about  feven 
feet  in  length,  the  head,  or  circular  open  part,  three  inches 
in  width  ; the  neck,  or  opening  part  to  it,  two  inches  and 
one-eighth  wide  ; and  the  guide,  or  bill,  fix  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  latter  have  the  handles  about  feven 
inches  and  a half  long,  with  ftraight  and  curved  or  circular 
marks  at  the  ends,  one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length,  and 
one  inch  and  two-thirds  in  width,  infide  the  circle.  Thefe 
inftruments  are  very  ufeful  on  many  occafions. 

Sheep  Hay-Rack,  that  fort  of  rack  which  is  provided 
for  the  ufe  of  fheep  in  their  confumption  of  hay  and  other 
forts  of  fodder  of  the  fame  nature.  They  are  made  in  many 
different  ways,  as  open  or  covered  on  the  tops,  and  boarded 


or  barred  up  a little  height  at  the  bottom  part,  as  well  as 
raifed  on  low  wheels,  or  wholly  without  them. 

They  are  ufually  from  about  fix  to  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  height  ; the  fpace  for  the 
hay  at  the  top  about  one  foot  ten  inches,  but  which  is  fome- 
times contracted  at  the  bottom  fo  as  for  the  two  lides  to  come 
nearly  together,  Handing  out  in  the  manner  of  common 
horfe  racks,  The  openings  for  the  fheep  to  feed  through 
from  three,  four,  or  five  inches  to  feven  or  eight.  The 
fmaller  they  are  the  lefs  lofs  there  will  be,  provided  they  are 
fufficient  for  the  fheep  getting  at  the  fodder.  The  bars  and 
boards  put  at  bottom  in  fome  forts  of  . thefe  racks  prevent 
the  animals  getting  into  them.  When  formed  with  covers 
and  fereens  for  keeping  the  hay  or  other  food,  and  the  fheep, 
while  feeding,  from  being  wet ; they  are  the  molt  complete, 
efpecially  if,  at  the  fame  time,  they  be  provided  with  low- 
wheels,  fo  as  to  be  c .pable  of  being  moved  from  place  to 
place.  In  fmall  racks,  where  wheels  are  put  at  one  end,  they 
can  be  eafily  moved  about. 

Thefe  racks  are  of  very  great  ufe  and  convenience  on  all 
farms  w'here  fheep  are  kept  in  any  quantity.  See  Rack. 

Sheep  Corn-Bin,  any  fort  of  trough  or  bin  formed  for 
the  purpofe  of  containing  the  corn,  or  anv  other  fimilar  kind 
of  food  for  fheep,  either  in  fattening,  or  in  other  modes  of 
managing  them.  Bins  or  troughs  of  this  nature  are  ufually 
contrived  in  a light  manner,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  on  low 
wheels  ; having  covers  at  fome  height  over  them,  fupported 
from  below  by  the  ends  and  upright  pieces  in  fomewhat  the 
roof-form,  fo  that  the  wet  may  be  prevented  from  getting 
to  fuch  provifions,  and  the  fheep  enabled  to  feed  dry.  They 
are  generally  made  very  narrow,  but  of  confiderable  length, 
the  box  or  trough  for  the  food  having  only  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches. 

Sheep-bins  of  this  fort  are  very  neceflary  and  ufeful  in  many 
kinds  of  fheep  management. 

Sheep -Dung,  the  manure  afforded  by  fheep,  which,  by- 
means  of  proper  folding  in  yards  properly  littered  with  Hraw, 
ftubble,  &c.  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  increafed  to  a confider- 
able extent,  fo  as  to  render  it  an  objeft  with  the  farmer. 
See  Dung,  Folding  of  Sheep,  and  Manure. 

Sheev- Drains,  a name  fometimes  given  to  thofe  fmall 
drains  which  are  frequently  formed  upon  the  more  foft  and 
damp  fheep-walks  and  paffures  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  render  them  in  a Hate  of  greater  dry- 
nefs.  They  are  often  made  not  more  than  two  feet  in  width 
at  the  furface,  and  one  fpit  and  the  fhovelling  in  depth. 
They  are  mofl  fuited  to  that  fort  of  wetnefs  where  the  bot- 
tom is  of  a clayey  or  tilly  nature.  Such  fort  of  work  can, 
in  fome  places,  often  be  done  at  three-halfpence  the  rood  of 
fix  Scotch  ells.  Thefe  drains  fhould  conftantly  have  a 
gentle  Hope  or  declination  acrofs  the  declivities  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  made. 

Sheep -Farm,  that  fort  of  farm  which  is  principally 
conducted  under  fome  fyftem  of  fheep  management.  Many 
fixations  are  fuited  to  fome  branch  of  this  hufbandry,  which 
cannot  be  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  railing  grain  or  fat- 
tening cattle,  &c.  See  Sheep,  and  Farm. 

The  more  dry  the  lands  are,  and  the  more  fine  and  fhort  the 
grafs  is  which  is  upon  them,  the  better  and  more  proper  and 
fuitable  they  are,  in  general,  for  the  purpofes  of  fheep-farms. 
Where  the  fubfiratum  is  of  a lime-fione  quality,  this  is  moftly 
the  cafe,  in  the  moft  favourable  degree.  But  in  many  in- 
ftances  now,  arable  farms  are  likewife  fheep-farms,  to  a very 
confiderable  extent ; artificial  food  being  grown  and  raifed 
for  the  fheep-ftock  in  fufficiently  fuitable  proportions. 
There  is  probably  much  advantage  in  this  combination  in 
all  cafes  in  which  it  can  be  properly  admitted.  Sheep- 
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farms  fhould  conftantly  be  formed  with  great  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  grafs,  the  expofure,  and  the  Ihelter  for  the 
animals.  They  fhould  alfo  be  kept  dry  and  in  good  order 
on  the  furface,  with  every  fort  of  proper  convenience  for 
the  management  of  Iheep.  See  S WEEP-HuJbandry,  and 
Farming. 

Sheep -Leafe,  a term  applied  to  pafture-land  appro- 
priated to  the  feeding  or  fupporting  of  Iheep  ; or  any  fort 
of  pafture-land  on  which  this  kind  of  animal  or  live-ftock 
is  kept. 

Sheep -Paflure,  that  kind  of  dry,  firm  pafture  land  which 
h fuitable  for  the  purpofes  of  grazing,  feeding,  and  fatten- 
ing fheep.  Many  forts  of  moift  land  are  not  at  all  proper 
for,  or  adapted  to  this  ufe,  though  well  fuited  for  lome 
other  forts  of  farm  management. 

Sheep ’s-Trotters,  a refufe  material  procured  from  fell- 
mongers,  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  places  as  a manure  to 
be  turned  into  the  land.  They  are  bought  at  about  6 d.  the 
bufhel,  loofely  heaped,  in  fome  places,  and  coft  about  id. 
more  in  carriage,  being  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  bulhels  the  acre,  being  afterwards  pricked  in  to 
prevent  their  being  eaten  by  dogs,  crows,  &c.  They  an- 
fwer  beft  on  fuch  lands  as  are  rather  dry,  and  where  the  fea- 
fon  is  rather  moift.  They  contain  a large  proportion  of 
lime,  and  are  often  adulterated  by  being  mixed  with  fand,  as 
well  as  oak  faw-duft  ; which  laft  is  faid  not  to  injure  them. 
Furriers’  cuttings  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  made  ufe  of  in  a 
fimilar  manner. 

Sheep’s  Cove,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland,  between  Bay  Robert  and  Port  Grave. 

Sheep  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  South 
Wales,  E.  of  the  entrance  into  Milford  Haven.  N.  lat. 
510  38'.  W.  long.  50  9'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  on  the 
northern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  oppofite 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  head-land,  between  Ballintoy 
and  Ballycaftle,  not  far  from  the  remarkable  rock,  called 
Carrick-a-Rede.  N.  lat.  550  15'.  W.  long.  6°  n'. 

SnEEP-Fefcue  Grafs , in  Agriculture , a fort  of  grafs  which, 
while  it  has  been  much  praifed  by  fome  as  ufeful  in  paftures, 
has  been  condemned  by  others  as  of  little  importance  from 
its  fmallnefs,  and  being  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  dry  feafons. 
It  is  faid  to  fucceed  with  lefs  moifture  than  moft  other 
forts  of  grafs.  As  forming  a clofe-matted  turf,  where  no 
great  produce  is  required,  it  may  be  found  a beneficial 
plant.  See  Festuca  ovina,  and  Grass. 

SHEEV-Nofe-Worms,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  fly- 
worm,  found  in  the  nofes  of  Iheep,  goats,  and  ftags,  and 
produced  there  from  the  egg  of  a large  two-winged  fly. 
The  frontal  finufes  above  the  nofe  in  Iheep,  and  other 
animals,  are  the  places  where  thefe  worms  live,  and  attain 
their  full  growth.  Thefe  finufes  are  always  full  of  a foft 
white  matter,  which  furnifhes  thefe  worms  with  a proper 
nourilhment,  and  are  fufficiently  large  for  their  habitation ; 
and  when  they  have  here  acquired  their  deftined  growth, 
in  which  they  are  fit  to  undergo  their  changes  for  the  fly- 
ftate,  they  leave  their  old  habitation,  and,  falling  to  the 
earth,  bury  themfelves  there  ; and  when  thefe  are  hatched 
into  flies,  the  female,  when  Ihe  has  been  impregnated  by  the 
male,  knows  that  the  nofe  of  a Iheep,  or  other  animal,  is 
the  only  place  for  her  to  depofit  her  eggs,  in  order  to  their 
coming  to  maturity.  Mr.  Valifnieri,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  fo  many  difcoveries  in  the  infeft  clafs,  is  the  firft  who 
has  given  any  true  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  worms. 
But  though  their  true  hiltory  had  been,  till  that  time,  un- 
known, the  creatures  themfelves  were  very  early  difcovered, 
and  many  ages  fince  were  efteemed  great  medicines  in 
epilepfies. 
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The  fly,  produced  from  this  worm,  has  all  the  time  ol 
its  life  a very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does  not  like  to  make 
any  ufe  either  of  its  legs  or  wings.  Its  head  and  corcelet 
together  are  about  as  long  as  its  body,  which  is  compofed 
of  five  rings,  ftreaked  on  the  back ; a pale  yellow  and 
brown  are  there  difpofed  in  irregular  fpots ; the  belly  is  of 
the  fame  colours,  but  they  are  there  more  regularly  dif- 
pofed, for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  fide,  and  all  the  intermediate 
fpaces  are  yellow  ; the  wings  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  body,  and  are  a little  inclined  in  their  pofition, 
fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  ; they  do  not,  however, 
cover  it,  but  a naked  fpace  is  left  between  them  ; the 
ailerons,  or  petty  wings,  which  are  found  under  each  of  the 
wings,  are  of  a whitilh  colour,  and  perfectly  cover  the 
balancers,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be  feen  without  lifting 
up  thefe. 

The  fly  will  live  two  months  after  it  is  firft  produced, 
but  will  take  no  nourilhment  of  any  kind  ; and  pofiibly  it 
may  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  butterflies,  which  never 
take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  of  their  living  in  that 
ftate.  Reaumur  Hilt.  Tnf.  vol.  iv.  p.  552,  See. 

SHEEP-Scahious,  in  Botany.  See  Jasione. 

SnEEP-Shank,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a fort  of  knot,  or 
hitch,  call  on  a rope,  to  Ihorten  it  as  occafion  requires  ; 
particularly  to  increafe  the  fweep  or  length  of  a tackle, 
by  contrafting  its  runner.  By  this  contrivance  the  body, 
to  which  the  tackle  is  applied,  may  be  hoifted  much  higher, 
or  removed  much  farther,  in  a fhorter  time.  Falconer. 

Thus,  if  any  weighty  body  is  to  be  hoifted  into  a ftiip,  &c. 
and  it  be  found  that  the  blocks  of  the  tackle  meet,  or 
block  and  block,  before  the  object  can  reach  the  top  of  the 
fide,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  lower  it  again,  or  hang  it  by 
fome  other  method,  till  the  runner  of  the  tackle  be  Iheep- 
fhanked,  by  which  the  blocks  will  again  be  feparated  to  a 
competent  diftance.  See  Rigging,  Plate  I.  Jig.  16. 

SHEEPCADE,  in  Agriculture,  a name  provincially  ap- 
plied to  the  large  Iheep-loufe. 

SHEEPENT,  or  Sheepscot,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
America,  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
N.  lat.  430  43f.  W.  long.  69°  38'. 

SHEEPHAVEN,  a harbour  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  fituated  weft  of  the  Mul- 
roy,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a long,  and,  in  fome  parts, 
very  narrow  peninfula.  The  furrounding  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  thinly  inhabited  ; nor  is  there  any  town  of 
confequence  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dunfanaghy,  near 
Hornhead,  is  no  more  than  a village,  though  ruins  near  it 
feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  The  fili- 
ceous  fand  found  in  this  diftrift  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
making  glafs,  and  it  is  carried  to  Belfaft  for  that  purpofe. 
Under  the  article  Hornhead,  a promontory  which  forms  the 
weftern  boundary  of  the  harbour,  we  noticed,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  in  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy,  the  effedt  of  drifting  fands  in 
overwhelming  the  veftiges  of  cultivation  ; and  the  change 
thus  produced  in  the  appearance  of  a country.  A fimilar 
effect  took  place  on  the  eaftern  fide,  which  is  thus  deferibed 
by  the  fame  writer.  “ About  a century  ago,  an  elegant 
edifice,  according  to  the  tafte  of  that  age,  was  built  on  the 
peninfula,  between  the  harbours  of  Sheephaven  and  Mulroy, 
which  at  prefent  Hands  ‘ like  Tadmor  of  the  Eaft,  the  foli- 
tary  wonder  of  a furrounding  defert.’  The  gardens  are 
totally  denuded  of  trees  and  Ihrubs  by  the  fury  of  the 
weftern  winds  : their  walls,  unable  to  fuftain  the  mafs  of 
overbearing  fands,  have  bent  before  the  accumulated  pref- 
fure,  and,  overthrown  in  numberlefs  places,  have  given  free 
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paffage  to  this  refllefs  enemy  of  all  fertility.  The  courts, 
the  flights  of  fteps,  the  terraces,  are  all  involved  in  equal 
ruin  ; and  their  limits  only  difcoverable  by  tops  of  embat- 
tled walls,  vifible  amid  hills  of  fand.  The  manfion  itfelf, 
yielding  to  the  unconquerable  fury  of  the  tempeft,  ap- 
proaches fad  to  deilrudticn  : the  freighted  whirlwind  howl- 
ing through  every  avenue  and  crevice,  bears  inceflantly 
along  its  drifted  burden,  which  has  already  filled  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  building,  and  begins  now  to  rife 
above  the  once  elevated  threfholdso  Fields,  fences,  villages, 
involved  in  common  defolation,  are  reduced  to  one  undiftin- 
guifhable  fcene  of  fterile  uniformity,  and  twelve  hundred 
acres  of  land  are  faid  thus  to  have  been  buried,  within 
a fhort  period,  in  irrecoverable  ruin.”  N.  lat.  55°  12'. 
W.  long.  70  45b  Tranfadlions  of  the  Irilh  Academy, 
vol.  vi. 

SHEEPSCUT,  a river  of  the  United  States,  which 
joins  the  Kennebeck  E.  of  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  20 
or  30  miles.  On  the  W.  fide  of  this  river  is  the  excellent 
port  of  Wifcaffet. 

SHEEPSHEAD,  a cape  on  the  S.  coafl  of  Ireland, 
between  Bantry  bay  and  Dunmannus  bay.  N.  lat.  51°  29b 
W.  long.  90  45b 

SHEER,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 40  miles  W.  ©f  Ghizni. 

Sheer,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  pure,  clean, 
unmixed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  grain-feeds,  and  many  kinds  of 
fubftances. 

Sheer,  in  Ship-Building,  the  fore  and  aft  curve  or  hang 
of  a fhip’s  fides  or  deck. 

Sheer -Draught,  the  plan  of  elevation  of  a fhip,  on  which 
is  defcribed  the  out-boards  works,  as  the  (heer-rails,  wales, 
ports,  drifts,  head,  quarter,  poll,  and  ftern,  &c.  The  hang 
or  fheer  of  each  deck  infide,  the  height  of  the  water-lines, 
See.  See  Ship-building,  Plate  I. 

Sheer -Hooks,  are  large  iron  hooks  ufed  when  a fhip 
defigns  to  board  another. 

Sheer-  Hulk,  is  an  old  fhip  of  war  of  74  guns,  cut  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  or  nearly  fo,  and  fitted  in  the  following 
manner,  to  fix  or  take  out  the  lower  mails  of  fhips  in  the 
royal  navy,  as  occafion  requires.  It  has  a mafl  fixed  in 
midfhips,  about  33  inches  in  diameter,  and  108  feet  high, 
fupported  by  fhores,  the  upper  fhore  87,  and  the  lower 
Ihore  81  feet  long,  and  each  19  inches  in  diameter,  their 
heels  refling  againfl  the  infide,  abreaft  the  heels  of  the 
Iheers,  which  ase  three  in  number,  each  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  22  inches  diameter,  fcarfed  together  in  the  middle, 
to  make  116  feet  in  height.  The  heels  reft  upon  the 
outfide,  abreaft  the  mail ; the  heads  unite,  and  are  firmly 
woolded  together,  and  incline  outwards,  to  hang  over 
the  veffel  whofe  mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  taken  out.  The 
fheers  are  likewife  fupported  by  a derrick,  which  is  100 
feet  long,  and  22  inches  in  diameter.  The  mail  is  further 
fecured  by  fhrouds  and  ftays,  and  the  fheers  by  flays  and 
large  tackles,  from  the  maft  to  each  fheer.  From  the  head 
of  the ' fheers  depend  two  large  tackles,  by  which  the 
largeit  mails  are  raifed  or  lowered : the  effort  of  thefe 
tackles  is  produced  by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  hulk’s 
deck  for  this  purpofe.  There  is  alfo  a lefs-fized  tackle  for 
malting  fmall  veflels.  See  Hulk. 

Sheer  Rails.  See  Rail. 

SHEER-ftra/fe,  the  upper  ftrake  or  ftrakes  on  the  topfide 
in  midfhips.  It  forms  the  chief  ltrength  of  the  topfide,  and 
is  therefore  thicker,  and  continued  the  whole  length  parallel 
to  the  top  timber-line  and  fcarfs  at  the  butts  between  the 
drifts. 

Sheer  -Wales,  thofe  ftrakes  of  thick  fluff  in  the  topfide 
of  three-decked  fhips,  which  are  wrought  between  the 
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middle  and  lower  deck  ports.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
middle-wales . 

Sheer  -Water,  in  Ornithology.  See  Shear-  Water. 

SHEER-BUCKS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in 
Khoraffan  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Herat. 

SHEERGOTTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
68  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  240  30b  E.  long. 
84°  56b 

SHEERGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Ragoogur.  N.  lat.  24°4ob  E.  long.  770. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; £ 
miles  E.  of  Narwa. 

SHEERING,  or  Shearing,  in  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
tures, the  cloth-worker  or  fheerman’s  craft,  or  office  ; or 
the  cutting  off,  with  large  fheers,  the  too  long  and  fuper- 
fluous  knap,  or  fhag,  found  on  the  furface  of  woollen  fluffs, 
fuftians,  cottons,  & c.  in  order  to  make  them  more  fmooth 
and  even. 

Stuffs  are  fhorn  more  or  fewer  times,  according  to  their 
quality  and  finenefs. 

Some  ufe  the  phrafe  Jheering  of  hats,  for  the  palling  of 
hats  made  of  wool  over  the  flame  of  a clear  fire  made  of 
ltraw,  or  fpray,  to  take  off  the  long  hairs : others  call 
this  faming,  and  others  fnging.  Other  hats,  as  caftors, 
femicaftors,  &c.  are  fhorn,  by  rubbing  them  over  with 
pumice-flone.  See  Hat. 

Sheering,  or  Shearing , in  Sea  Language,  a term  ufed  for 
the  motion  of  a fhip,  when  fhe  deviates  from  the  line  of  the 
courfe,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  fo  as  to  form  a crooked 
and  irregular  path  through  the  water,  either  by  reafon  that 
fhe  is  not  fleered  ffceadily,  or  on  account  of  the  fwift  run- 
ning of  the  tide,  See.  in  which  cafe  fhe  is  faid  to  fheer,  or 
go  a fheering.  Hence,  to  fheer  off,  is  to  remove  to  a 
greater  diftance. 

When  fhe  lies  at  anchor,  near  port,  See.  by  reafon  of 
the  fwift  running  of  the  tide-gate,  Sec.  fhe  is  often  faid  to 
be  in  danger  of  feering  home  her  anchor,  or  feering  afore. 
See  Chest-jRo/c. 

SHEER  MOHAMMED  PETT,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Condapilly,  on  the 
borders  of  Golconda  ; 2 1 miles  W.N.  W.  of  Condapilly. 

SHEERNESS,  a fea-port  and  market-town  in  the  Ifle 
of  Shepey,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Medway,  and  has  derived  its  origin 
and  importance  from  this  circumflance.  In  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  it  was  deemed  advifeable  to  form  a fort 
here,  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  river ; and  in  1667  that 
monarch,  with  an  engineer  and  other  officers,  furveyed  this 
fpot,  and  llrengthened  the  works.  The  Dutch,  however, 
fent  a fleet  to  this  point,  deftroyed  the  fortifications,  and 
failed  up  the  Medway,  as  far  as  Upnor  caflle.  After  re- 
turning again  from  this  enterprife,  the  government  direfled 
fome  flrong  works  to  be  formed  here,  becaufe  the  fpot  was 
deemed  of  great  importance.  A regular  fortrefs  was  foon 
conflrufted,  and  mounted  with  a line  of  large  and  heavy 
cannon  : and  at  the  fame  time  feveral  fmaller  forts  were 
built  at  different  flations  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Since 
that  time  Sheernefs  has  progreffively  been  augmented  and 
ftrengthened  by  new  works,  and  now  conftitutes  a regular 
garrifon.  It  is  commanded  by  a governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, a fort-major,  and  inferior  officers  : and  the  ordnance 
ellablifhment  is  under  the  controul  of  a flore-keeper,  a 
clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  a clerk  of  the  furvey.  Adjoining 
the  fort  is  the  king’s  yard  or  dock,  which  has  been  made 
fubfequent  to  the  former.  This  yard  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
the  repair  of  fhips  that  have  been  flightly  damaged,  and  for 
building  frigates  and  fmaller  veflels.  A refident  commif- 
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froner,  with  two  clerks,  a mafter-fhipwright,  and  other 
officers,  with  labourers,  are  Rationed  here. 

A modern  chapel  has  been  eredled  at  the  expence  of 
government ; but  in  ecclefiaftical  rites  and  privileges  this  is 
fubordinate  to  the  pariih  church  of  Minfter.  According  to 
the  population  reports  of  1811,  Sheernefs  was  returned  to 
contain  134.  inhabited  houfes,  and  96  uninhabited  ; and  the 
inhabitants,  including  the  convifts  in  the  hulks,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  garrifon,  were  eftimated  at  1685.  The 
hulls  of  the  fhips,  called  break-waters,  are  occupied  by  about 
feventy  or  eighty  families,  and  altogether  prefent  a very 
lingular  appearance,  the  chimnies  being  raifed  of  brick 
from  the  lower  gun-decks.  The  market-day  at  Sheernefs 
is  Saturday,  weekly. 

For  a long  period,  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  Sheer- 
refs  experienced  a fcarcity  of  frefh  water,  the  chief  fupply 
being  brought  in  veflels  from  Chatham ; but  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  that  an  attempt  fhould  be 
made  to  fink  a well  within  the  fort ; and  the  execution  of 
this  was  entrufted  to  fir  Thomas  Hyde  Page,  an  able  engi- 
neer, whofe  fkill  and  perfeverance  were  found  fully  equal  to 
the  truft  that  had  been  repofed  in  him.  The  preparation  of 
the  materials,  and  the  boring,  to  afcertain  the  different  ftrata, 
were  begun  in  April,  1781  ; and  the  finking  of  the  well 
was  commenced  in  June  following.  The  land-fprings,  &c. 
which  greatly  interrupted  the  progrels  of  the  work  during 
the  firft  100  or  150  feet,  were  excluded  by  regularly  ftein- 
ing  the  infide  of  the  well ; till,  at  length,  the  workmen 
came  to  an  immenfe  ftratum  of  chalk,  which  prevented 
the  further  neceflity  of  fteining,  and  enabled  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  lefs  inconvenience.  They  went  on,  however, 
with  great  caution  ; and  having  dug  to  the  vatt  depth  of 
328  feet,  the  auger  with  which  they  were  trying  the  ftrata 
dropt  down,  and  the  water  rulhed  up  with  fucli  velocity, 
that  the  workmen  could  hardly  be  drawn  out  with  fufficient 
hade  to  efcape  drowning.  In  fix  hours  it  rofe  189  feet, 
and  in  a few  days  was  within  eight  feet  of  the  top  ; and  has 
ever  fince  produced  a never-failing  fupply  ; for,  though  con- 
ftantly  drawn  from,  it  has  never  been  lowered  more  than 
200  feet.  The  quality  of  the  water  is  fine  and  foft,  and 
its  temperature  is  fomewhat  warmer  than  commonly  happens 
in  other  wells.  From  this  well,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Queenborough,  not  only  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  are 
fupplied,  but  alfo  the  Ihipping  which  lie  at  anchor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Medway.  (See  Queenborough.)  Hafted’s 
Hiftory,  &c.  of  the  County  of  Kent,  fol.  1.  8vo.  edit. 
Canterbury,  1 798.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 
by  E.  W.  Brayley,  8vo.  1806. 

SHEERPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 43 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  24°  55'.  E.  long.  85°  10'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan ; 30  miles  E.  of  Delhi. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat;  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Dig. 

SHEERS,  in  Ship-Building,  are  two  mafts  or  fpars,  fet 
acrofs  at  the  upper  end  of  each  other,  and  there  la(hed 
together  with  tackles  depending  from  the  interfeftion  ; and 
they  are  kept  upright  by  guys  extending  each  way  from  the 
heads.  The  heels  are  fpread  and  lafhed,  or  cleated,  to 
prevent  their  flipping.  By  this  contrivance  very  heavy 
bodies  are  raifed,  fuch  as  the  ftem,  itern-frame,  and  the 
frame-timbers  of  fhips : likewife  (hips  are  malted  by  Iheers, 
or  have  their  mafts  taken  out  where  there  is  no  flieer-hulk. 

SHEET,  in  the  Manege.  See  Caparison. 

Sheet,  in  Sea  Language,  a rope  fattened  to  one  or  both 
the  lower  corners  of  a lail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  a par- 
ticular ftatioi).  When  a (hip  fails  with  a lateral  wind,  the 
lower  corner  of  the  main  and  fore-fail  are  fattened  by  a 


tack  and  a fheet ; the  former  being  to  windward,  and  the 
latter  to  leeward ; the  tack,  however,  is  entirely  difufed 
with  a Item  wind,  whereas  the  fail  is  never  fpread  without 
the  afiiftance  of  one  or  both  of  the  flieets.  The  (lay-fails 
and  ftudding-fails  have  only  one  tack,  and  one  (beet  each ; 
the  ftay-fail  tacks  are  always  fattened  forward,  and  the 
fheet  drawn  aft ; but  the  ftudding-fail  tack  draws  the  under 
clue  of  the  lail  to  the  extremity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the 
Iheet  is  employed  to  extend  the  inmoft.  Falconer.  See 
Sheats. 

Sheet,  To  hale  home  the.  See  Home. 

Sheet -Anchor.  See  Anchor. 

SuEET-Nails.  See  Nail. 

Sheet -Stopper.  See  Stopper. 

SHEETING,  a term  fignifying  the  flooring  of  jointed 
planks,  under  the  lock-gates  of  a canal,  and  at  the  tail  of 
every  lock  and  fluice,  &c. 

SHEFFIELD,  John,  in  Biography,  duke  of  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  born  in  the  year 
1 649.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  his  title  : 
this  was  in  the  year  1658.  At  an  early  age  he  difmifled  his 
governor,  but  fupplying  the  want  by  his  own  induftry,  he 
acquired  a confiderable  proficiency  in  literature.  His  mar- 
tial ardour  broke  out  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  firft  Dutch  war  as  a volunteer.  The  indica- 
tions which  he  gave  of  the  love  of  pleafure,  united  with  lite- 
rary talents,  which  had  a peculiar  value  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  rendered  him  a favourite  at  court,  and  he  mate- 
rially allifted  in  the  obtaining  for  Dryden  the  appointment 
to  the  poll  of  laureat.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fecond  Dutch  war,  he  was  a volunteer  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle 
of  Solebay,  in  which  he  behaved  with  fo  much  gallantry, 
that  on  his  return  he  was  made  captain  of  a fecond-rate  fhip 
of  war.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a regiment  of  foot  under  general  Schomberg.  In  1674  he 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  was,  in 
1679,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Yorkfliire,  and  governor 
of  Hull,  in  which  year  he  wrote  a piece,  entitled  “ The 
Charafter  of  a Tory,  in  anfwer  to  that  of  a Trimmer.”  In 
this  we  have  an  avowal  of  his  political  principles,  which 
were  thofe  of  the  party  in  whofe  name  he  wrote,  and  to 
which  he  adhered  during  life.  In  1680  he  went  out  with 
a force  to  the  relief  of  Tangier,  then  in  veiled  by  the  Moors. 
In  this  expedition  he  completely  fucceeded,  and  with  it 
ended  the  military  fervices  of  lord  Mulgrave.  On  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  James  II.  he  was  chofen  of  the  privy-council,  and 
made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  houfehold.  He  returned  thefe 
favours  by  a zealous  attachment  to  his  matter,  which  led 
him  to  take  a feat  in  the  ecclefiaftical  commilfion  ; but  in 
this  he  oppofed  thofe  meafures  of  the  priefts  which  brought 
on  the  fpeedy  ruin  of  that  infatuated  prince.  Though 
inimical  to  the  revolution,  yet  he  voted  for  the  conjunA 
fovereignty  of  king  William  with  Mary.  In  1694  he  was 
made  marquis  of  Normanby  ; notwithftanding  this,  and  his 
admiflion  into  the  cabinet,  with  a penfion,  yet  he  ftill  had  a 
great  diflike  to  the  king.  On  the  acceffion,  however,  of 
queen  Anne,  his  former  attachment  to  the  court  was  revived, 
and  he  experienced  her  favour  by  an  appointment  to  the  privy- 
feal,  and  by  other  honours,  which  were  terminated  in  1703, 
by  a nomination  to  the  dukedom  of  Buckinghamfhire. 
Jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he 
refigned  the  office  of  privy-feal,  and  remained  out  of  office 
feveral  years,  during  which  he  built  thehoufe  in  St.  James’s 
park,  which  has,  during  this  reign,  been  the  principal 
refidence  of  the  queen.  At  the  great  change  of  the  miniftry 
in  17x0,  he  wa6  again  introduced,  firft  as  fteward  of  the 
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houfehold,  and  then  as  prefident  of  the  council.  After  the 
death  of  queen  Anne  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  court,  and 
employed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary  purfuits,  till  his  death, 
in  1721. 

The  duke  had  been  thrice  married,  and  each  time  to  a 
widow  : his  lait  wife  was  a natural  daughter  of  James  II., 
by  whom  he  had  a fon  that  furvived  him.  Following  the 
example  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  he  freely  indulged  in 
licentious  amours  ; neverthelefs,  it  has  been  faid  that  he 
had  occafionally  ferious  thoughts  of  religion,  though  pro- 
bably not  reftri&ed  to  any  particular  party.  The  following 
is  the  epitaph  which  he  compofed  for  himfelf : “ Dubius 
fed  non  improbus  vixi : incertus  morior,  fed  inturbatus : 
humanum  eft  nefcire  et  errare.  Chriftum  adveneror  : Deo 
confido  omnipotenti,  benevolentiflimo  : Ens  entium  miferere 
mei.”  This  was  infcribed  on  his  magnificent  monument  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  the  exception  of  the  claufe  refpeCf- 
ing  Chrift,  which  bilhop  Atterbury  reje&ed,  thinking  fimple 
veneration  a derogatory  exprefiion  applied  to  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  T rinity. 

In  the  capacity  of  poet,  the  duke  of  Buckinghamlhire 
does  not  rank  very  high  ; his  compofitions  are  on  a variety 
of  topics,  of  which,  however,  the  chief  is  “ An  Eftay  on 
Poetry,”  which,  according. to  Dr.  Johnfon,  contains  judi- 
cious precepts,  which  are  fometimes  new,  and  often  hap- 
pily expreffed,  but  with  many  weak  lines,  and  fome  ftrange 
inftances  of  negligence.  In  his  “ Eftay  on  Satire,”  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  aflifted  by  Dryden,  who,  for  fome 
peculiarities  in  it,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  as  the 
real  author. 

The  duke  of  Buckinghamlhire  compofed  two  tragedies, 
entitled  “ Julius  Caefar,”  and  the  “ Death  of  Brutus 
for  the  latter  of  which,  at  his  requeft,  Pope  wrote  two 
choruftes  : of  thefe  Warburton  fays,  that  they  have  the  ufual 
effedf  of  ill-placed  ornaments,  they  make  the  meannefs  of 
the  piece  more  confpicuous.  In  the  collection  of  the  duke’s 
works  are  likewife  hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches,  effays,  & c. 

Sheffield,  or  Sheaffield,  in  Geography , a large  and 
populous  market  and  manufadfuring  town  in  the  fouth 
divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafford  and  Tickhill, 
liberty  of  Hallamfhire,  Weft  Riding  of  Yorklhire,  England, 
is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  36  miles  S.  from  Leeds,  and 
162  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  origin  and  remote  hif- 
tory  of  this  town  are  totaliv  unknown.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury it  was  noted  as  a ftaple  for  articles  of  iron  manufadlure. 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  men- 
tions the  “ Sheffield  Whittle”  in  one  of  his  poems.  At  that 
period  it  was  likewife  diftinguifhed  by  a ftrong  cattle,  which 
Hood  at  the  north-eaft  of  the  town,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  during  the  fovereignty  of  Henry  III.  This  caftle 
defcended  from  the  Lovetofts  to  the  Nevils,  lords  Furnival, 
and  palled  from  them  to  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewlbury, 
and  fubfequently  to  the  Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  in 
whofe  family  the  lordlhip  of  the  manor  is  ftill  velted. 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
Sheffield  caftle  fuftained  a long  fiege  in  the  caufe  of  royalty, 
but  eventually  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms,  on  the 
loth  of  Auguft,  1644,  and  was  foon  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
demolilhed,  which  feems  to  have  been  done  molt  effectually, 
as  fcarcely  a veilige  of  it  can  now  be  difcovered. 

Though  Sheffield,  as  already  faid,  was  confidered  as  a 
ftaple  for  iron  manufactures  at  a very  early  period,  its  trade, 
for  feveral  centuries,  was  comparatively  confined  and  pre- 
carious, and  confifted  almoft  entirely  in  the  making  of  Iheath- 
knives,  fciffors,  fickles,  and  fcythes.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  an  ordinary  kind  of  tobacco-box 
of  iron,  and  Jews’  harps,  began  to  be  manufactured  here ; 
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and  in  1625  the  matter  manufacturers  were  firft  incor- 
porated by  the  ftyle  of  “ The  Company  of  Cutlers  of 
Hallamlhire.”  This  corporation  is  governed  by  a matter, 
eleCted  annually,  fix  fearchers,  and  twenty-four  affiftants, 
and  is  the  only  body  corporate  yet  exitting  in  Sheffield. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  year  1750,  that  this 
town  affumed  the  rank  it  now  holds  in  manufacturing 
opulence.  Previoufly  to  that  period,  none  of  the  manu- 
facturers had  extended  their  traffic  beyond  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain  ; but  in  the  fame  year  Mr.  Jofeph  Broadbent 
opened  a direCt  trade  with  the  continent ; and  in  1751,  the 
river  Don  having  been  rendered  navigable  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  that  facility  was  given  to  exportation, 
which  has  fince  proved  fo  beneficial  to  its  manufacturing 
interefts.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Thomas  Bolfover  began 
to  plate  brafs  and  copper  buttons  with  filver ; and  in  1758 
the  filver  plated  manufacture  was  commenced  on  an  exten- 
five  fcale  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Hancock,  and  has  fubfequently 
been  profecuted  with  great  advantage  by  a numerous  clafs 
of  individuals.  The  opulence  and  population  of  the  town 
increafed  from  that  time  with  great  rapidity,  and  foon 
gave  rife  to  numerous  conveniences  and  improvements, 
both  ufeful  and  ornamental.  In  1760,  the  firft  ftage-coach 
ftarted  from  Sheffield  for  London;  and  in  1762,  the 
theatre  and  all’embly-room  were  built  by  fubfcription.  In 
1770,  the  firft  bank  in  Sheffield  was  opened  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck ; and  in  1786,  the  new  market-place  was  formed, 
about  the  fame  time  that  Meffrs.  Pro&ors  ereCted  the  firft 
fteam-engine  grinding-wheel.  In  1793,  hackney  coaches 
were  introduced  ; and  in  the  fame  year  alfo  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  General  Infirmary.  Thefe  circumftances 
are  mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  calculated  to  difplay  the 
progreffive  benefits  refulting  from  fuccefsful  induttry  and 
ingenuity,  the  contemplation  of  which  can  fcarcely  fail  to 
excite  pleafurable  emotions  in  every  breaft. 

To  notice  particularly  the  various  articles  manufactured 
at  Sheffield  of  late  years,  would  occupy  too  confiderable 
a fpace  to  admit  of  the  attempt.  The  two  great  divi- 
fions  of  them  are  into  cutlery  and  plated  goods,  each  of 
which  branch  out  into  numerous  ramifications.  The 
manufacture  of  the  latter  is  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the 
town,  and  comprehends  a great  diverfity  of  articles : fuch 
as  tea-urns,  coffee-pots,  tankards,  cups,  candlefticks,  and 
other  pieces  of  table  furniture.  The  cutlery  divifion  em- 
braces the  making  of  edge-tools,  combs,  cafes,  buttons, 
fenders,  files,  anvils,  joiners’  tools,  lancets,  forks,  hafts, 
ink-ftands,  nails,  knives  of  every  defcription,  fciffors, 
fcythes,  fickles,  awl-blades,  bellows,  &c.  to  which  we  ffiall 
only  further  add  the  refining  of  fteel.  Many  of  thefe 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  town,  elpecially  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  Alter- 
cliffe,  Bentfgreen,  Brightfide,  Butterthwaite,  Carbrooke, 
Darnal,  Dyfon-Holmes,  Dungworth,  Ecclesfield,  Greeno- 
fide,  Grimesthorpe,  Hallam,  Miln-houfes,  Newfield-Green, 
Owlerton,  Pittfmoor,  Stannington,  Shiregreen,  Upper- 
Heeley,  Wadfley,  Woodfeats,  &c.  ; all  of  which  are 
fituated  within  feven  miles  of  Sheffield.  Befides  the  above 
manufactures,  there  are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  feveral 
extenfive  founderies  for  iron,  brafs,  and  white  metal. 

Sheffield  occupies  a fine  eminence  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  the  Sheaf,  whence  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived,  and  the  Don.  In  former  times  the  houfes  were 
entirely  built  of  (lone  ; but  for  the  laft  century  they  have 
been  chiefly  compofed  of  brick.  There  are  few  towns 
which  furpafs  it  in  the  regularity  of  its  lfreets,  many  of 
them  running  in  a direCt  line,  and  difplaying  a feries  of 
uniform  and  refpeCtable  edifices.  Sheffield  extends  about 
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a mile  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft.  According  to  the  popu- 
lation cenfus  of  1811,  it  contains  7927  houl'es,  and  35,840 
inhabitants,  being  an  increafe  of  4526  perfons  fince  i8ot, 
the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
tardation its  manufacturing  profperity  has  fuftained  during 
that  eventful  period.  According  to  Gofling’s  plan  of  the 
town,  made  in  1732,  there  were  32  ftreets  in  Sheffield  at 
that  time  : in  1771  thefe  were  increafed  by  25  new  ltreets  ; 
and  in  1792,  feventeen  additional  ftreets  had  been  made. 

Sheffield  is  not  particularly  diftinguilhed  by  the  fupe- 
riority  of  its  public  buildings,  which  are  rather  calculated 
for  purpofes  of  utility  than  for  (how.  The  principal  of 
them  are  the  Town-hall,  built  in  1700,  Cutlers’-hall,  the 
General  Infirmary,  the  affembly-room,  and  theatre,  and  four 
churches  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment.  Neither  the 
Town-hall  nor  Cutlers’-hall  deferve  attention  as  architec- 
tural productions  ; but  the  infirmary  and  theatre  are  hand- 
fome  ftru&ures.  The  former,  commenced  in  1793,  Hands 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  ; and  in  refpedt  of  iituation, 
plan,  medical  aid,  and  comfortable  treatment,  may  vie  with 
almoft  any  limilar  inftitution  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter, 
which  occupies  the  fame  building  with  the  affembly-room. 
Hands  in  Norfolk-ftreet.  The  four  churches  are  Trinity 
church,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  James’s,  and  a chapel  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  hofpital.  Trinity  church,  anciently 
called  St.  Peter’s,  is  the  parifh  church  of  Sheffield,  and 
appears  to  have  been  eretted  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  the  Shrewf- 
bury  chapel,  which  contains  four  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  the  earls  of  Shrewlbury  of  the  family  of  Talbot : 
and  on  the  north  fide  is  a monument  commemorating  judge 
Jeffop  of  Broom-hall,  and  his  lady.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  fame  divifion  of  the  church  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
William  Walker,  of  Darnal,  in  this  parilh,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  executioner  of  Charles  I.  Befides  the  above 
churches,  Sheffield  contains  feven  meeting-houfes  for  Pro- 
teftant  diffenters,  one  for  Unitarians,  two  for  Methodifts, 
one  for  Quakers,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk’s  hofpital,  mentioned  above,  Hands 
on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Sheaf.  It  was  founded  and 
endowed  in  1670,  by  Henry,  earl  of  Norwich,  and  received 
a confiderable  acceffion  of  property  by  Edward,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  1770.  The  building  confiHs  of  two  quad- 
rangles, each  containing  eighteen  dwellings,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  eighteen  men,  and  the  fame  number  of  women, 
all  of  whom  receive  five  (hillings  a- week,  with  clothing  and 
coals.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis,  a merchant  of  London,  in  1703,  for  poor  cutlers’ 
widows ; likewife  a free  grammar-fchool,  and  two  charity- 
fchools  ; one  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls. 

The  other  objects  of  a public  kind  which  remain  to  be 
noticed  are,  the  military  barracks,  fituated  at  the  north- 
eaftern  extremity  of  the  town  ; and  the  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don.  That  upon  the  latter  river 
is  called  Lady’s  bridge,  from  a religious  houfe,  which  for- 
merly Hood  near  it,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  was  built  in  1485,  but  underwent  great  alterations  and 
improvements  in  1762. 

Sheffield  has  two  market  days,  weekly,  Tuefday  and 
Saturday ; the  firft  for  corn,  &c.  and  the  fecond  for 
butchers’  meat.  There  are  alfo  fifti-markets  on  Monday 
and  Thurfday,  and  two  annual  fairs,  one  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  after  Whitfun  week,  and  another  on  the  28th  of 
November.  A new  market-place,  with  extenfive  and  com- 
modious fhambles  and  other  conveniencies,  was  formed  and 
finifhed  here  Aug.  31,  1786.  Sheffield  fupports  a weekly 


newfpaper,  called  the  « Iris,”  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  the  author  of  “ The  World  before  the 
Flood,”  and  other  interefting  poems. 

The  fcenery  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  may  be  cha- 
racterized as  romantic.  It  is  furrounded  by  lofty  hills, 
commanding  fine  views  over  a populous  and  variegated 
country.  At  the  diftance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
eaft  ward,  Hand  the  ruins  of  Sheffield  manor-houfe,  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury,  where  cardinal  Wolfey 
was  feized  with  the  difeafe  which  terminated  his  life  about 
a week  afterwards,  at  the  abbey  of  Leicefter.  Wharncliffe 
park,  the  feat  of  the  honourable  James  Archibald  Stuart 
Wortley,  fituated  on  the  river  Don,  fix  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Sheffield,  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
its  manfion,  and  the  beauty  of  the  furrounding  grounds. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  are  fome  alum  mines  ; 
and  at  Wickerfley,  near  the  town,  is  a quarry,  which  fup- 
plies  the  manufacturers  with  grind-ftones  for  the  finer  articles 
of  cutlery.  Aikin’s  Defcription  of  the  Country  round 
Manchefter,  4to.  1795.  Magna  Britannia,  4to.  1703. 
Camden’s  Britannia,  foil.  edit.  1789.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland,  8vo.  1812.  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  April  and  September,  1764. 

Sheffield,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of  Vermont, 
and  county  of  Caledonia,  containing  455  inhabitants. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  the  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  in  the  county  of 
Berkfhire  ; incorporated  in  1733,  a°d  containing  2439  in- 
habitants. It  is  traverfed  by  Houfatonic  river,  which 
fupplies  water  for  feveral  mills  and  river-works.  South 
mountain  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  river. 

SHEFFIELDIA,  in  Botany , Forft.  Gen.  t.  9,  was  fo 
called  by  Forfter  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheffield, 
whom  he  defignates  as  the  chief  botanift  at  Oxford.  This 
gentleman  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
illuftrious  Banks,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Hudies,  and  re- 
tained to  the  lalt  a love  of  the  fcience,  though  without 
having  materially  contributed  to  its  advancement.  He  was 
living  as  a fellow  of  a college,  at  rather  an  advanced  age,  in 
1788.  The  genus  in  quettion  is  now  funk  in  Sa_molus  ; 
fee  that  article 

SHEFFORD,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in  the 
parilh  of  Compton,  hundred  of  Clifton,  and  county  of  Bed- 
ford, England,  is  fituated  at  the  diHance  of  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Bedford,  and  41  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  was 
formerly  a place  of  much  more  importance  than  at  prefent, 
and  had  a large  weekly  market  on  Friday,  which  has  now 
become  almoft  nominal.  Still,  however,  it  poffeffes  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  four  annual  fairs,  held  on  the  23d  of 
January,  Eafter  Monday,  the  19th  of  May,  and  the  10th 
of  October.  The  two  firft  ufually  afford  a large  fupply  of 
fheep  and  cows  ; the  third  is  lels  important ; and  the  fourth 
is  now  only  a holiday  fair.  Shefford  is  a chapelry,  having 
diftindt  officers  of  its  own,  and  maintaining  its  own  poor. 
Here  is  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  endowed  with  an  annual 
ftipend  left  in  truft  for  that  purpofe.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  this  town  contained  123 
houfes  and  536  inhabitants. 

In  the  parifh  of  Fiitton,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  four 
miles  from  Shefford,  is  Wreft  Park,  the  feat  of  baronefs 
Lucas,  as  reprefentative  of  the  family  of  the  Greys,  earls 
and  dukes  of  Kent.  In  its  prefent  Hate  the  houfe  retains 
little  appearance  of  antiquity,  having  been  at  various  times 
altered  and  modernized.  It  contains  a large  collection  of 
portraits,  forming  nearly  a complete  feries  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  noble  family  juft  mentioned,  from  Henry,  earl 
of  Kent,  one  of  the  peers  who  fat  on  the  trial  of  Mary, 
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queen  of  Scots,  down  to  the  prefent  time.  Here  are  like- 
wife  feveral  portraits  of  the  Crew  family,  and  others  ; among 
which  are  fir  Randolph  Crew,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court 
of  king’s  bench ; a fine  pidture  of  Thomas  lord  Crew,  by 
fir  Peter  Lely  ; Nathaniel  lord  Crew,  bifhop  of  Durham  ; 
and  the  late  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke. 

The  garden  attached  to  this  manfion  exhibits  a fpecimen 
of  the  old  ftyle  of  arrangement  and  ornament,  modified  and 
improved  by  the  celebrated  Brown,  who  formed  the  ferpen- 
tine  canal,  which  nearly  fnrrounds  the  garden,  and  is  fup- 
plied  by  a fpring  riling  near  the  houfe.  At  the  fpring- 
head  is  a cold  bath,  over  which  is  a building,  defigned  by  fir 
William  Chambers,  in  imitation  of  a Roman  temple.  The 
late  duke  of  Kent,  who  was  very  partial  to  this  refidence, 
adorned  the  gardens  with  obeliflcs,  and  other  buildings, 
particularly  a magnificent  banquetting  houfe,  which  termi- 
nates a fpacious  avenue  in  front  of  the  houfe.  Lyfons’s 
Magna  Britannia,  Bedfordfhire,  4to.  1806.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  by  John  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley,  8vo.  1803. 

SHEFNAL.  See  Shiffnae. 

SHEHERON,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak;  15  miles  E.  of  Kermanfhaw. 

SHEHERVERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  ; 30  miles  S.W  of  Sultania. 

SHEHOUN,  a town  of  Syria,  under  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  an  independent  aga,  anciently  called  “ Cappareas  18 
miles  N.  of  Hamah. 

SHEHRBAN,  or  Shereban,  a town  of  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Diala ; 50  miles  N.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  340 
8'.  E.  long.  440 

SHEHRIGHERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  ; 33  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kom. 

SHEHRISTAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  KhorafTan  ; 210 
miles  W.  of  Herat.  N.  lat.  350  10'.  E.  long.  56°  20'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufiltan,  or 
Kuzillan  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras. 

SHEIB,  a lake  of  Egypt ; 48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cairo. 

SHEIDEK,  a mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  canton  of  Berne;  10  miles  S.E.  of  Inter- 
lacken. 

SHEIK,  or  Scheik,  in  the  Oriental  Cujloms , the  perfon 
who  has  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  Egypt : his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Conftantinople.  There  are 
more  or  fewer  of  thefe  to  every  mofque,  according  to  its 
fize  or  revenues.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the  relt,  and 
anfwers  to  a parifh-prieft  with  us,  and  has  under  him,  in 
large  mofques,  the  readers  and  people  who  cry  out  to  go  to 
prayers ; but  in  fmall  mofques  the  theik  is  obliged  to  do  all 
this  himfelf.  In  fuch  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque, 
to  cry  to  prayers,  and  to  begin  their  fhort  devotions  at  the 
head  of  the  congregation,  who  Hand  rank  and  file  in  great 
order,  and  make  all  their  motions  together.  Every  Friday 
the  flieik  makes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation.  Pococke’s 
Egypt,  p.  1 7 1. 

SHElK-Be/let,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Oriental 
nations. 

In  Egypt  the  fheik-bellet  is  the  head  of  a city,  and  is 
appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bufinefs  of  this  officer  is  to 
take  care  that  no  innovation  be  made,  which  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  Porte,  and  that  they  fend  no  orders  which 
may  hurt  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  all  his  authority 
depends  on  his  credit  and  intereft,  not  his  office : for  the 
government  of  Egypt  is  of  fuch  a kind,  that  often  the 
people  of  the  leaft  power  by  their  polls  have  the  greateft 
influence  ; and  a caia  of  the  janizaries,  or  Arabs,  and  fome- 
times one  of  their  meaneft  officers,  an  oda-baffia,  finds  means, 


by  his  parts  and  abilities,  to  govern  all  things.  Pococke’s 
Egypt,  p.  t6i. 

SHEIKP1AUT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  8 
mile?  N.  of  Illamabad. 

SHEIKII-UL-JEBAL,  Dominions  of,  or  lord  of  the 
mountains  (commonly  called  the  old  man  of  the  mountain) 
comprifi-d  the  whole  of  that  elevated  trad!  in  the  province 
of  Azerbijan  in  the  Perfian  empire,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  courfe  of  the  Kizilozein  and  the  greater  part  of 
Ghilan.  When  deftroyed  by  Holaku,  the  Houffeines,  or 
Affiiffins,  poffefled  upwards  of  100  ltrong-holds  ; but  the 
refidence  of  the  prince  was  generally  confined  to  the  callles 
Roudbar  and  Allah  Ahmaut,  both  of  which  are  lituated  in 
the  Kohr  Caucaufan,  near  Kazween. 

SHEIKPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 28 
miles  E.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  250  9'.  E.  long.  86°  3'. 

SHEIMERS,  a town  of  New  Jerfey;  34  miles  N.W. 
of  Morriltown. 

SHEK  Abade',  a town  of  Egypt,  anciently  called  An* 
tinoe  ; 8 miles  N.  o.f  Abu  Girge. 

Shek  Abdalla,  a village  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo,  where  are  fome  fprings  of  water ; 20  miles  S.E. 
of  Aleppo. 

Shek  Abu  Ennur , a town  of  Egypt ; 7 miles  S.  of 
Benifuef. 

Shek  Ammcr,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  Nile ; 
17  miles  N.  of  Syene. 

Shek  Embade,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile;  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Girge. 

Shek  Eredi,  or  Haradi , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Nile.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  a Turkilh  faint, 
who  after  his  death  is  faid  to  have  been  metamorphofed  into 
a ferpent,  which  never  dies,  and  is  confulted  as  a phyfician  ; 
8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Achmim. 

Shek  il  Etman,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile ; 7 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Cairo. 

Shek  Fadle,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Abu  Girge. 

Shek  Zeineddin , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Tahta. 

SHEKEL,  Shekle,  Sheckle,  Siclus,  an  ancient  Hebrew 
filver  coin,  which  was  originally  a didrachm,  but,  after  the 
Maccab.ees,  about  the  value  of  the  Greek  tetradrachm,  or 
four  Attic  drachmas,  or  four  Roman  denarii,  allowing  the 
drachma  and  denarius  to  be  of  the  fame  value  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Raper’s  valuation  of  the  drachma  at  9d.286, 
equal  to  37d.  144.  See  Denarius  and  Drachm. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Ihekel  is  fometimes  alfo  rendered  folidus , 
and  fometimes Jlater. 

The  Jewifh  doctors  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  weight 
of  the  fhekel ; and  it  is  only  by  conje&ure,  and  by  the 
weight  of  the  modern  fhekel,  that  the  ancient  one  is  judged 
equal  to  four  Attic  drachmas. 

Father  Souciet  has  defcribed  feveral  of  thefe  fhekels  in 
his  Diflertation  on  the  Hebrew  Medals.  By  the  way  he 
obferves,  that  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  a fhekel,  de- 
fcribed by  Waferus,  de  Ant.  Numb.  Heb.  are  counterfeits 
of  that  author. 

The  Hebrew  fhekel,  according  to  F.  Merfenne,  weighs 
268  grains,  and  is  compofed  of  20  oboli,  each  obolus 
weighing  16  grains  of  wheat.  This,  he  fays,  is  the  juft 
weight,  as  he  found  by  weighing  one  in  the  French  king’s 
cabinet.  He  adds,  that  fuch  as  come  ffiort  of  this  weight 
have  been  filed  or  clipped.  Bifhop  Cumberland  tells  us, 
he  has  weighed  feveral,  and  always  found  them  near  the 
weight  of  a Roman  femuncia,  or  half  ounce.  Mr.  Raper 
infers  from  various  confiderations  (fee  Drachm),  that  the 
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mean  didrachm,  of  133  troy  grains,  muit  be  very  near  its 
juft  weight,  and  its  half,  or  66\  grains,  that  of  the  Attic 
drachm.  The  weight  of  the  fhekel  would  therefore  be 
66\  x 4 — 266  troy  grains. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  kinds 
of  fhekels,  the  common , or  profane  fhekel,  called  didrachma  ; 
and  the  fhekel  of  the  fanfiuary ; which  laft  they  will  have  to 
be  double  the  former.  By  this  expedient  they  think  we 
may  get  clear  of  fame  difficulties  occurring  in  Scripture, 
where  things  are  mentioned  as  of  incredible  weight ; parti- 
cularly that  paffage  where  it  is  faid,  that  every  time  Abfa- 
lom  cut  off  his  hair,  the  weight  of  which  ufed  to  incom- 
mode him,  he  cut  off  the  weight  of  two  hundred  fhekels. 

But  Villalpandus  will  not  hear  of  fuch  a diftindtion  ; nor 
do  bifhop  Cumberland,  M.  Morin,  Greaves,  &c.  take  the 
opinion  to  have  any  foundation.  The  profane  fhekel,  or 
fhekel  of  four  drachmas,  they  agree,  was  the  fame  with 
the  facred  fnekel ; and  it  was  only  called  by  this  laft  name, 
becaufe  the  ftandard  of  it  was  kept  in  the  fandluary  by  the 
priefts. 

Greaves  apprehends,  that  the  rpian ona.  apyvpia.,  or  30 
pieces  of  filver,  which  were  given  to  Judas,  as  the  reward 
of  his  treafon,  were  30  fhekels.  Some  modern  writers,  he 
fays,  imagine  they  were  30  denarii,  and  others,  that  they 
were  triginta  lilr a,  or  triginta  talenta.  Greaves’s  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  237,  note  n. 

It  is  maintained  by  feveral,  that  the  Jews  had  alfo  a gold 
fhekel,  ftclus  aureus , of  the  fame  weight  with  the  filver  one  ; 
and  valued  at  il.  i6j.  6d.  fterling. 

The  fhekel  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  ftruck  in  the 
Defert,  on  the  footing  of  100  to  the  Attic  mina,  weighing 
160  grains  of  wheat,  and  current  for  10  geratis,  or  oboli  ; 
but  that  afterwards  they  were  ftruck  of  double  that  weight. 

Some  will  have  the  fhekel  to  be  the  oldeft  piece  of  money 
in  the  world,  as  being  in  ufe  in  Abraham’s  time ; but  this 
was  not  coined,  or  itamped,  nor  had  any  other  value  be- 
fides  its  intrinfic  worth. 

Xenophon  mentions  fhekels  as  current  in  Arabia ; and 
Du- Cange  fpeaks  of  others  ftruck  and  current  in  England. 

Pinkerton,  in  his  Effay  on  Medals,  (vol.  i.«p.  291.)  fug- 
gefts,  that  the  Hebrew  fhekel,  and  alfo  the  brafs  coins,  with 
Samaritan  charadlers,  were  not  molt  of  them  later  than  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  generally  the  fabrications  of  modern  Jews. 
At  any  rate,  the  fame  impreffion  of  a fprig  on  one  fide,  and 
a vafe  upon  the  other,  runs  through  all  the  coins  of  that 
barbarous  nation ; and  the  admiffion  of  but  one  of  them  is 
rightly  efteemed  to  be  almoft  a difgrace  to  a cabinet. 

SHEKIDJEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bu- 
eharia  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Saganian. 

SHEKOABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab  ; 60 
mile9  W.  of  Canoge.  N.  lat.  270  9'.  E.  long.  790  2'. 

SHELAH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  near 
the  Black  fea  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Ifmid. 

SHELAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan,  near  the  Perfian  gulf ; 75  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jarom. 

SHELBURN,  a town  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
Vermont,  and  county  of  Chittenden,  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake 
Champlain,  containing  987  inhabitants. 

Siielburn  Bay,  a bay  en  the  N.  coafc  of  New  Hol- 
land, between  Oxfordnefs  and  Cape  Grenville. 

SHELBURNE,  fometimes  called  Port  Rofeway,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  a bay,  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  province.  ' At  the  conclufion  of  the 
American  war,  this  place  was  made  the  feat  of  royalty,  and 
it  was  defigned  to  eredt  many  buildings  here,  and  in  1783  it 
contained  above  600  families  : but  being  negledled  and  un- 
able to  defend  themfelves,  many  of  them  afterwards  left 
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the  town  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Halifax.  N.  lat.  43°  50'.  W, 
long.  63°  if. 

Shelburne,  a town  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts  and  county  of  Hampfhire,  containing  961  in- 
habitants ; 98  miles  W.  of  Bolton. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
Hampfhire,  in  the  county  of  Cors,  incorporated  in  1769, 
and  containing  176  inhabitants. 

SHELBY.  See  Shebby. 

SHELDAFLE,  a name  ufed  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  chaffinch. 

SHELDON,  Gilbert,  in  Biography,  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  in  1598,  at  Stanton,  in  Staffordffiire. 
His  father  was  a menial  fervant  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  though  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Stafford- 
fhire.  The  fubjedt  of  this  article  took  his  name  from  the 
earl,  who  was  his  god-father.  Having  laid  the  foundation  of 
a good  education,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
in  1613,  and  after  taking  the  ufual  degrees  was  eledled  fellow 
of  All  Souls’  college,  in  1622.  When  he  had  taken  orders 
he  became  chaplain  to  lord  keeper  Coventry,  who  made  ufe 
of  his  fervices  on  various  important  occafions.  As  a reward 
for  thefe  fervices  he  prefented  him  with  a prebend  of  Glo- 
cefter,  and  recommended  him  to  his  majefty,  as  one  ex- 
tremely well  verfed  in  political  affairs.  When  he  had  taken 
his  dodtor’s  degree,  in  1634,  he  was  eledled  warden  of  All 
Souls’  college.  He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  clerk  of  the  college,  and  was  in  the  road  to  farther  pre- 
ferment when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  checked  his  ca- 
reer. He  was  a zealous  adherent  to  the  royal  caufe,  at- 
tended the  king  on  various  occafions,  and  rendered  himfelf 
obnoxious  to  the  parliament : on  which  account  he  was 
ejedled  from  his  wardenfhip,  and  imprifoned  for  fix  months. 
On  his  liberation,  he  retired  to  his  friends  in  the  country, 
and  from  his  own  purfe,  and  the  contributions  of  others, 
he  fent  frequent  fupplies  to  Charles  II.  during  his  exile. 
On  the  reftoration  he  received  ample  rewards  for  his  fuffer- 
ings  and  fteady  loyalty,  being  reftored  to  his  offices,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  London. 

The  conference  between  the  epifcopal  and  prefbyterian 
divines  in  1661,  was  held  at  the  Savoy,  in  biftiop  Sheldon’s 
lodgings.  On  this  occafion  he  is  accufed  by  the  oppofite 
party  of  want  of  fairnefs,  and  he  rejedted  the  propofal  of 
an  amicable  difcuffion,  and  infilled  that  the  Prelbyterians 
Ihould  firft  bring  in  writing  all  their  objedtions  againft  the 
liturgy,  and  all  the  additions  which  they  propofed.  He  did 
not  appear  often  at  the  conference,  and  never  entered  into 
deputation,  yet  he  was  known  to  have  had  the  principal 
ffiare  in  the  determination.  To  conciliate  was  not  his  ob- 
jedl ; he  was  refolved  to  carry  his  point  by  power : when  it 
was  debated  in  council  in  Auguft  1662,  whether  the  adt  of 
Uniformity  Ihould  be  pundlually  executed  that  month,  or  be 
fufpended  for  a time,  bilhop  Sheldon  pleaded  againft  the 
fufpenfion,  and  carried  the  council  with  him.  “ If,”  fays 
his  biographer,  “ in  thefe  and  other  inftances  he  appears  too 
much  the  political  churchman,  in  public  fpirit  and  muni- 
ficence he  fuftained,  after  an  exemplary  manner,  the  cha- 
radter  of  a great  prelate.  He  expended  large  fums  upon 
the  epifcopal  houfes  of  the  fee  of  London,  and  being  in 
1665  tranllated  to  that  of  Canterbury,  he  rebuilt  the  library 
at  Lambeth,  and  made  many  additions  to  its  contents.” 

On  the  removal  of  lord  Clarendon  from  the  chancellor- 
ffiip  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
him  in  December  1667,  and  he  immortalized  his  name  in 
that  univerfity  by  the  eredlion,  at  his  foie  expence,  of  the 
celebrated  theatre  at  Oxford.  Of  this  a 61  bilhop  Lowth  fays, 
“ Munus  dignum  auctore — quod  cum  intueor  et  circum- 
fpicio  videor  mihi  in  ipfa  Roma,  vel  in  mediis  Athenis,  an- 
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tiquis  illis,  et  cum  inaxime  florentibus  verfari.”  This  edi- 
fice was  opened  in  July  1679,  an(^  almoft  immediately  after 
the  archbifhop  refigned.the  chancellorfhip,  and  retired  from 
all  public  bufinefs : during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
chiefly  refided  at  Croydon.  He  died  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1677,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

This  prelate  appears  to  have  been  more  attached  to  the 
duties  of  morality,  than  to  the  profeffion  of  any  particular 
doftrines  of  religion : to  young  men  of  rank  his  advice 
was  always  this : “ Let  it  be  your  principal  aim  to  become 
honell  men,  and  afterwards  be  as  devout  and  religious  as 
you  will.  No  piety  will  be  of  advantage  to  yourfelves  or 
others,  unlefs  you  are  honed  and  moral  men.”  Burnet  fays 
that  “ he  feemed  not  to  have  a deep  fenfe  of  religion,  if  any 
at  all,  and  fpoke  of  it  commonly  as  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment, and  a matter  of  policy  but  he  allows  that  he  was 
a very  generous  and  charitable  man.  From  his  own  books 
it  appears,  that  from  the  time  of  his  becoming  bilhop  of 
London  till  his  death,  he  expended  for  public  and  charitable 
ufes  66,000 /.  He  publiihed  a fermon  at  the  thankfgiving 
for  the  king’s  redoration.  He  was  intimate  with  Chilling- 
worth,  and  found  means  to  overcome  his  fcruples  refpefting 
fubfcription  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England. 

Sheldon,  formerly  Hungerford,  in  Geography , a pod- 
town  of  America,  in  the  date  of  Vermont,  and  county  of 
Franklin,  containing  883  inhabitants;  14  miles  E.  of  lake 
Champlain. 

SHELE,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, which  runs  into  the  Tyne,  near  its  head. 

SHELF,  a term  ufed  by  the  miners  in  many  parts  of 
England,  to  exprefs  a diftinftion  of  the  inner  ftrufture  of 
the  earth,  fo  little  known  to  philofophers,  that  they  have 
no  word  to  exprefs  it  by.  Thefe  workmen  fometimes  alfo 
exprefs  it  by  the  term  fajl  ground,  or  fajl  country.  What 
they  mean  by  this  is,  that  part  of  the  earth,  which  they 
find  lying  even,  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
having  attained  its  primitive  form  and  fituation,  unmoved  by 
the  waters  of  the  general  deluge,  while  the  circumjacent, 
and  upper  drata,  have  plainly  been  removed,  and  toffed 
about. 

It  is  evident  to  reafon,  that  there  mud  have  been  a very 
violent  concuflion  of  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  earth,  in  the 
time  of  its  being  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge  ; and 
experience  as  much  evinces  this  as  reafon.  Before  this  con- 
cufiion  it  appears  probable,  that  the  uppermod  furface  of 
mineral  veins,  or  loads,  did  in  mod  places  lie  even  with  the 
then  furface  of  the  earth.  The  remains  of  this  furface, 
found  at  different  depths  in  digging,  the  miners  exprefs  by 
the  word  Jhelf. 

In  this  concuflion  of  the  waters  covering  the  whole  earth, 
its  natural  furface,  together  with  the  uppermod  furface  of 
thofe  mineral  veins,  were  then  in  many  places  loofened,  and 
torn  off ; and  the  earth,  and  with  it  the  mineral  nodules, 
called  fhoad-fones,  were  carried  down  with  the  defeending 
waters  from  hills  into  the  adjacent  vallies,  and  fometimes 
into  the  dreams  of  rivers,  by  which  they  were  wadied  to 
yet  greater  didances  from  their  original  place.  On  this  de- 
pends the  method  of  training  mines.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69. 
See  Training. 

SHELFY,  or  Slaty  Soil,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort 
which  is  chiefly  formed  of  a kind  of  thin  laminated,  brittle, 
flaty  material,  or  which  has  it  much  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  its  other  earthy  parts.  It  is  a prevailing  fort  of  land 
in  fome  didrifts ; this  fort  of  rotten  flaty  matter  being 
largely  intermixed  with  the  light  loamy  mould  that  confti- 
tutes  the  earthy  parts  of  it. 

Where  the  fubfoil  or  fubdratum  is  a fchidus,  or  foft 


llate,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome  places  in  Cornwall,  there  is 
great  difference,  in  point  of  fertility,  in  the  land,  according 
as  the  difpofition  of  the  laminae  is  more  flat,  or  the  con- 
trary ; as  when  flat,  the  furface  is  more  retentive  of  the 
manure  which  is  employed ; but  when  on  the  edge,  what  is 
called  a greedy  or  hungry  fort  of  land  is  formed,  that  per- 
mits the  manure  to  be  waflied  down  through  it  in  too  ready 
a manner,  and  be  lod.  See  Soil. 

SHELL,  Testa,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a hard  calcareous 
crud,  ferving  to  cover  and  inclofe  a kind  of  animal,  hence 
called  tejlaceous.  See  Conchology  and  Testaceology. 

Shells,  Colie  ding  and  cleaning  of.  See  Conchology. 

Shells,  Figures  and  Colours,  iffc.  of.  It  is  obferved, 
that  river-ihells  have  not  fo  agreeable  or  diverfified  a colour 
as  the  land  and  fea-ihells  ; but  the  variety  in  the  figure,  co- 
lours, and  other  characters  of  fea-fhells,  is  almoft  infinite. 
The  number  of  diitinft  fpecies  we  find  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious  is  very  great ; and  doubtlefs  the  deep  bottoms 
of  the  fea,  and  the  yet  unfearched  (hores,  contain  multi- 
tudes more,  yet  unknown  to  us.  Even  the  fame  fpecies 
differ  in  fome  degree  in  almoft  every  individual,  fo  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  any  two  fhells  which  are  alike  in  all  refpefts. 
Bonan.  Recreat.  Ment.  et  Ocul.  p.  49. 

This  wonderful  variety,  however,  is  not  all  the  produce 
of  one  fea,  or  one  country  ; the  different  parts  of  the  world 
afford  us  their  different  beauties.  Bonani  obferves,  that  the 
moft  beautiful  (hells  we  are  acquainted  with  come  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  from  the  Red  fea.  This  is  in  fome  de- 
gree countenanced  by  what  is  found  to  this  day  ; from  the 
general  obfervations  of  the  curious,  it  feems  that  the  fun, 
by  the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  countries  near  the  line, 
exalts  the  colours  of  the  (hells  produced  there,  and  gives 
them  a luftre  and  brilliancy,  that  thofe  of  colder  climates 
always  want;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  waters  of  thofe  valt 
feas,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  be  weakened  by  fre(h  rivers, 
give  a nourilhment  to  the  fi(h,  that  may  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  their  (hells. 

The  (hores  of  Afia  furni(h  us  with  the  pearl  oyfters  and 
fcallops  in  great  perfeftion.  About  Amboyna  are  found 
the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  cabbage-lhell,  the  arro- 
foir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  oyfters,  or  echinated 
oyfters.  Here  alfo  are  found  a great  variety  of  extremely 
beautiful  mufcles,  tell  in  a:,  and  volutae  ; fome  fine  buccinums, 
and  the  (hell  called  the  Ethiopian  crown,  in  its  greateft  per- 
fection. 

The  dolia,  the  murices,  and  the  caffandrae,  are  alfo  found 
on  thefe  coafts  in  great  beauty.  Many  elegant  fnails  and 
fcfcew-(hells  are  alfo  brought  from  thence ; and  finally  the 
ferapion  and  fpider-(hells.  Hift.  Nat.  Eclairc.  p.  168. 

The  Maidive,  and  Philippine  iflands,  Bengal,  and  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the  moft  elegant  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  fnails,  and  furnifh  many  other  kinds  of  (hells  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection. 

China  abounds  in  the  fineft  fpecies  of  porcelain  (hells,  and 
has  alfo  a great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails. 

Japan  furnifties  us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bi- 
valves ; and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  patella, 
or  limpet,  found  there. 

America  affords  many  very  elegant  (hells,  but  neither  in 
fo  great  abundance  nor  beauty  as  the  (hores  of  Alia. 

Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains, 
and  a very  fine  fpecies  of  dohum,  or  concha  globofa,  called 
from  this  place  the  Panama  purple  (hell.  One  of  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our  na- 
turalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  (hell. 
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About  Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found 
murices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty,  and  alfo  a great  variety 
of  porcelains,  purpurae,  peftens,  neritae,  bucardiae,  or  heart- 
fhells,  and  elegant  limpets. 

The  ifle  of  Cayenne  affords  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  of 
the  buccinum  kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally 
about  this  place. 

Jamaica,  and  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  have  their  fhores 
covered  with  porcelains,  chamae,  and  buccina ; and  at  St. 
.Domingo  there  are  found  almoft  all  the  fame  fpecies  of  {hells 
that  we  have  from  the  Eatt  Indies,  though  they  are  lefs  beau- 
tiful, and  the  colours  more  pale  and  dead.  The  pearl  oyiier 
is  found  alfo  on  this  coaft,  but  fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian 
gulf.  At  Martinico  there  are  found  in  general  the  fame 
fhells  as  at  St.  Domingo,  but  yet  lefs  beautiful. 

About  Canada  are  found  the  violet  chamae,  and  the  lakes 
of  that  country  abound  with  mufcles  of  very  elegant  pale 
blue  and  pale  red  colours ; fome  fpecies  of  thefe  are  re- 
markably light  and  thin  ; others  are  very  thick  and  heavy. 

The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in 
fhells : the  principal  kinds  found  there  are  mufcles  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confiderable  beauty. 

About  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  (hells, 
but  they  are  not  of  fo  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the  Perfian 
gulf. 

The  ifland  of  Magellan,  at  the  fouthern  point  of  America, 
furnifhes  us  with  a very  remarkable  fpecies  of  mufcle,  called 
by  its  name  ; and  feveral  very  elegant  fpecies  of  limpets  are 
found  there,  particularly  the  pyramidal. 

In  Africa,  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  there  is  a prodigious 
quantity  of  that  fmall  fpecies  of  porcelain,  which  is  ufed 
there  as  money  ; and  there  is  another  fpecies  of  porcelain  on 
the  fame  coafl,  which  is  all  over  white  : the  women  make 
bracelets  of  thefe,  and  the  people  of  the  Levant  adorn  their 
hair  with  them. 

The  coaft  of  Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  fhells : we  find 
there  a vaft  variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of 
great  beauty ; and  the  nux  marts,  or  fea-nut,  is  very  fre- 
quent there.  Befide  thefe,  and  many  other  fhells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful. 

The  Canary  Ifles  are  found  to  abound  with  a vaft  variety 
of  the  murices,  and  fome  other  good  fhells ; and  we  have 
from  Madeira  great  variety  of  the  echini,  or  fea-eggs,  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  European  feas.  Several  fpecies 
of  mufcles  are  alfo  common  there,  and  the  auris  marina  is  no 
where  more  abundant. 

The  Red  fea  is  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  world  abun- 
dant in  fhells,  fo  that  fcarcely  any  kind  is  wanting  there  ; but 
thofe  we  principally  have  from  thence  are  the  purpuras,  porce- 
lains, and  echini  marini. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a great 
variety  of  fhells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  elegance  and 
beauty : they  are  upon  the  whole,  however,  greatly  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  Ealt  Indies.  The  Mediterranean  abounds 
much  more  in  fhells  than  the  ocean. 

The  gulf  of  Tarentum  affords  great  variety  of  purpurae, 
of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oylters ; the  coafts  of 
Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  alfo  the  fame,  and  with  them  a 
vaft  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Sicilyv  s famous  for  a very  elegant  kind  of 
oyfter,  which  is  white  all  oyer ; pinnae  marinae  and  porce- 
lains are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there,  with  tellinae  and 
chamae  of  many  fpecies,  and  a great  variety  of  other  beau- 
tiful fhells.  s 

Corfica  is  famous  beyond  all  other  places  for  vaft  quan- 
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titles  of  the  pinnae  marinae,  and  many  other  very  beautiful 
fhells  are  found  there.  Lifter,  Hift.  Conchyl. 

About  Syracufe  are  found  the  gondola  (hell,  the  alated 
murex,  and  a great  variety  of  elegant  fnails,  with  fome  of 
the  dolia  and  neritae. 

The  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  furnifhed 
with  fhells  than  almoft  any  of  the  feas  thereabout.  Mufcles 
and  oyfters  of  feveral  fpecies  are,  however,  found  there, 
and  fome  of  the  cordiformes  or  heart-fhells ; there  are  alfo 
fome  tellinas.  About  Ancona  there  are  found  vaft  numbers 
of  the  pholades  buried  in  (tone,  arid  the  aures  marinae  are 
particularly  frequent  about  Puzzoli.  Bonani.  Recreat. 
Ment.  et  Ocul. 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are  full 
of  pinnae  marina,  mufcles,  tellinae,  and  chamae.  The  coafts 
of  Bretagne  afford  great  numbers  of  the  conchas  anatiferae 
and  ponflepieds ; they  are  found  on  old  rotten  boards,  on 
fea  fubftances,  and  among  clullers  of  fpunges.  The  other 
ports  of  France,  as  Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Breft,  St.  Maloes, 
and  others,  furnilh  oyfters,  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of 
the  common  kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  fhells  ; great 
numbers  of  mufcles  are  alfo  found  there  ; and  the  common 
tellinae,  the  onion-peel  oyfters,  the  folens,  and  conchae  ana- 
tiferae, are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Granville,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beautiful  pedlens,  and  fome 
of  the  cordiformes,  or  heart-fhells.  Our  own  Englifh  coaft* 
are  not  the  leall  fruitful  in  fhells,  though  they  do  not  pro- 
duce fuch  elegantly  painted  ones  as  the  Indies. 

About  Plymouth  are  found  oyfters,  mufcles,  and  folens, 
in  great  abundance  ; and  there,  and  on  moft  of  our  other 
fhores,  are  numbers  of  the  aures  marinae  and  dentalia,  with 
peftens,  which  are  very  excellent  food  ; and  many  elegant 
fpecies  of  the  chamae  and  tellinae  are  fifhed  up  in  the  fea  about 
Scarborough,  and  other  places. 

Ireland  affords  us  great  numberrof  mufcles,  and  fome  very 
elegant  fcallop  fhells  in  great  abundance,  and  the  pholades 
are  frequent  on  moft  of  our  fhores.  We  have  alfo  great 
variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochleae,  fome  volutae  ; and  on 
the  Guernfey  coaft  a peculiarly  beautiful  fnail,  called  thence 
the  Guernfey-fnail. 

The  coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  the  fame 
fpecies  of  fhells  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  they  are  of  much 
fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty.  Hift.  Nat. 
Eclairc.  p.  172. 

There  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  rivers 
in  Bavaria,  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a fine  water. 
About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnae  marinae,  and 
fome  fine  buccina.  The  ifles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  afford 
a great  variety  of  extremely  elegant  fhells.  The  pinnae 
marinas  are  alfo  very  numerous  there,  and  their  filk  is 
wrought  into  gloves,  ftockings,  and  other  things.  The 
Baltic  affords  a great  many  beautiful  fpecies,  but  parti- 
cularly an  orange -coloured  pedfen,  or  fcallop  fhell,  which 
is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  frefh-water  fhells  are  found  much  more  frequently, 
and  in  much  greater  plenty,  than  the  fea  kinds ; there  is 
fcarcely  a pond,  a ditch,  or  a river  of  frefh  water,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  in  which  there  are  not  found  vaft  numbers  of 
thefe  fhells  with  the  fifh  living  in  them.  All  thefe  fhells  are 
fmall,  and  they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufually  of 
a plain  greyifh  or  browniffi  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  us 
chamae,  buccina,  neritae,  and  fome  patellae ; but  the  Nile, 
and  fome  other  rivers,  furnifhed  the  ancients  with  a fpecies 
of  tellina,  which  was  large  and  eatable,  and  fo  much  fuperior 
to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour,  that  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tellina  regia,  the  royal  tellina. 
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We  have  a fmall  fpecies  of  buccinum  common  in  our 
frefh  waters,  which  is  very  elegant,  and  always  has  its  oper- 
culum in  the  manner  of  the  larger  buccina  ; a fmall  kind  of 
mufcle  is  alfo  very  common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and 
tender,  that  it  can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to 
pieces. 

The  large  frefh-water  mufcle,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  horfe  mufcle , is  too  well  known  to  need  a defcription, 
and  the  fize  of  this  gives  it  a difference  from  all  other  frefh- 
water  fhells. 

Shells , Polifhing  of  . (See  Conchology.)  This  is  an 
art  of  no  long  Handing  in  the  world,  in  its  prefent  per- 
fection ; and  as  the  love  of  fea- fhells  is  become  fo  common 
among  us,  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  tfie  reader  to  find 
fome  inftruftions  in  executing  fo  pleafing  a method  of  adding 
to  their  natural  beauty,  the  rules  for  which  are  at  prefent  fo 
little  known,  though  the  effedt  of  them  be  fomuch  efleemed. 

Among  the  immenfe  variety  of  fhells  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  fome  are  taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  found  on 
its  fhores  in  all  their  perfection  and  beauty  ; their  colours 
being  all  fpread  by  nature  upon  the  furface,  and  their  natural 
polifh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  art  could  give.  Where 
nature  is  in  herfelf  thus  perfeCt,  it  were  madnefs  to  attempt 
to  add  any  thing  to  her  charms ; but  in  others,  where  the 
beauties  are  latent  and  covered  with  a coarfer  outer  flcin,  art 
is  to  be  called  in,  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the 
internal  beauties  appear. 

Among  the  fhells  which  are  found  naturally  polifhed  are 
the  porcelains,  or  cowries,  the  caffanders,  the  dolia,  or 
concha  globofe  or  tuns,  fome  buccina,  the  volutes,  and  the 
cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  generally  though  im- 
properly called,  the  rhombi ; excepting  only  two  or  three, 
as  the  tiara,  the  plume,  and  the  butter-tub  rhombus ; where 
there  is  an  unpromifing  film  on  the  furface,  hiding  a very 
great  fhare  of  beauty  within.  Though  the  generality  of  the 
fhells  of  thefe  genera  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  in  their  utmofl  natural  polifh,  there  are  feveral 
other  genera,  in  which  all,  or  mofl  of  the  fpecies,  are  taken 
up  naturally  rough  and  foul,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis, 
or  coarfe  outer  flcin,  which  is  in  many  rough  and  downy,  or 
hairy.  The  tellinge,  the  mufcles,  the  cochleae,  and  many 
others,  are  of  this  kind.  The  more  nice  collectors,  as  na- 
turalifts,  infill  upon  having  all  their  fhells  in  their  native  and 
genuine  appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living  at  fea  ; 
but  the  ladies  who  make  collections  hate  the  difagreeable 
outfides,  and  will  have  all  fuch  polifhed.  It  would  be  very 
advifeable,  however,  for  both  kinds  of  collectors  to  have  the 
fame  fhells  in  different  fpecimens,  both  rough  and  polifhed  ; 
the  naturalifl  would,  by  this  means,  befides  knowing  the 
outfide  of  the  fhell,  be  better  acquainted  with  its  internal 
characters  than  he  otherwife  could  be,  and  the  lady  would 
have  a pleafure  in  comparing  the  beauties  of  the  fhell,  in  its 
wrought  Hate,  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  gives  it. 
How  many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  muft  be 
wholly  loft  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  afliftance  of  an  art 
of  this  kind ! Many  fhells  in  their  native  ftate  are  like 
rough  diamonds,  and  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of  their 
beauties  till  they  have  been  polifhed  and  wrought  into 
form. 

Though  the  art  of  polifhing  fhells  is  a very  valuable  one, 
yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  fhells  ; for  without  the  utmolt 
care,  the  means  ufed  to  polifh  and  beautify  a fhell  often 
wholly  deflroy  it.  When  a fhell  is  to  be  polifhed,  the  firlt 
thing  to  be  examined  is  whether  it  have  naturally  a fmooth 
furface,  or  be  covered  with  tubercles  or  prominences. 

A fhell  which  has  a fmooth  furface,  and  a natural  dull 
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polifh,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with  a piece 
of  chamoy  leather,  with  fome  tripoli,  or  fine  rotten  ftone, 
and  will  become  of  a perfectly  bright  and  fine  polifh. 
Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion,  becaufe  it  wears 
away  too  much  of  the  fhell.  This  operation  requires  the 
hand  of  an  experienced  perfon,  that  knows  how  fuperficiai 
the  work  mult  be,  and  where  he  is  to  flop  ; for  in  many  of 
thefe  fhells  the  lines  are  only  on  the  furface,  and  the  wear- 
ing away  ever  fo  little  of  the  fhell  defaces  them.  A fhell 
that  is  rough,  foul,  and  crufty,  or  covered  with  a tartareous 
coat,  mult  be  left  a whole  day  fleeping  in  hot  water  ; when 
it  has  imbibed  a large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  rough  emery  on  a itick,  or  with  the  blade  of  a knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  After  this  it  may  be  dipped  in 
diluted  aqua  fortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other  acid ; and 
after  remaining  a few  moments  in  it,  be  again  plunged  into 
common  water.  This  will  greatly  add  to  the  fpeed  of  the 
work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well  rubbed  with  linen  cloths 
impregnated  with  common  foap  ; and  when  by  thefe  feveral 
means  it  is  made  perfectly  clean,  the  polifhing  is  to  be  finifhed 
with  fine  emery  and  a hair-brufh.  If  after  this  the  fhell 
when  dry  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a polifh  as  was  defired, 
it  muft  be  rubbed  over  with  a folution  of  gum  arabic  ; and 
this  will  add  greatly  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it  any  fort 
of  injury.  The  gum  water  muft  not  be  too  thick,  and  then 
it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  heightening  the  colours.  The 
white  of  an  egg  anfwers  this  purpofe  alio  very  well ; but  it 
is  fubjeCt  to  turn  yellow.  If  the  fhell  has  an  epidermis, 
which  will  by  no  means  admit  the  polifhing  of  it,  it  is  to  be 
dipped  feveral  times  in  diluted  aqua  fortis,  that  this  may  be 
eaten  off ; and  then  the  fhell  is  to  be  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way 
with  putty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a fine 
brufh.  When  it  is  only  a pellicle  that  hides  the  colours, 
the  fhells  mult  be  fteeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the  fkin 
worked  off  by  degrees  with  an  old  file.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  not  the  natural  polifh  of 
the  reft. 

When  a fhell  is  covered  with  a thick  and  fatty  epidermis, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  mufcles  and  tellinae  ; in  this 
cafe  aqua  fortis  will  do  no  fervice,  as  it  will  not  touch  the 
flcin  ; then  a rough  brufh  and  coarfe  emery  are  to  be  ufed ; 
and  if  this  does  not  fucceed,  feal-fkin,  or,  as  the  workmen 
call  \t,f/hfhin  and  pummice-Jione,  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a fhell  has  a thick  cruft,  which  will  not  give  way  to 
any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to  plunge  it  feveral 
times  into  ffrong  aqua  fortis,  till  the  ftubborn  cruft  is  wholly 
eroded.  The  limpets,  auris  marina,  the  helmet- fhells,  and 
feveral  other  fpecies  of  this  kind,  muft  have  this  fort  of 
management ; but  as  the  defign  is  to  fhew  the  hidden  beauties 
under  the  cruft,  and  not  to  deflroy  the  natural  beauty  and 
polifh  of  the  infide  of  the  fhell,  the  method  of  ufing  the  aqua 
fortis  muft  be  this ; a long  piece  of  wax  muft  be  provided, 
and  one  end  of  it  made  perfectly  to  cover  the  whole  mouth  of 
the  fhell ; the  other  end  will  then  ferve  as  a handle,  and  the 
mouth  being  itopped  by  the  wax,  the  liquor  cannot  get  in 
to  the  infide  to  fpoil  it ; then  there  muft  be  placed  on  a table 
a veffel  full  of  aqua  fortis,  and  another  full  of  common 
water. 

The  fhell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aqua  fortis  ; and  after 
remaining  a few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  plunged 
into  the  common  water.  The  progrefs  the  aqua  fortis 
makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is  thus  to  be  carefully  obfervexl 
every  time  it  is  taken  out ; the  point  of  the  fhell,  and  any 
other  tender  parts,  are  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent 
the  aqua  fortis  from  eating  them  away  ; and  if  there  be  any 
worm-holes,  they  alfo  muft  be  flopped  up  with  wax,  other- 
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wife  the  aqua  fortis  would  loon  eat  through  in  thofe  places. 
When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua  fortis  fhew  that 
the  coat'  is  fufficiently  eaten  away,  then  the  fhell  is  to  be 
wrought  carefully  with  fine  emery  and  a bruffi  ; and  when  it 
is  pohlhed  as  high  as  can  be  by  this  means,  it  mull  be  wiped 
clean,  and  rubbed  over  with  gum-water,  or  the  white  of  an 
egg.  In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  mult  always  have 
the  caution  to  wear  gloves,  otherwife  the  lealt  touch  of  the 
aqua  fortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yellow  ; and 
often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the  fkin  and  the 
nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  with  fiiells,  which  require 
but  a moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be  taken  off  ; but 
there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a larger  quantity  taken 
off,  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper ; this  is  called  entirely  fcaling 
a fhell.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  horizontal  wheel  of 
lead  or  tin,  impregnated  with  rough  emery  ; and  the  fhell  is 
wrought  down  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  flones  are 
wrought  by  the  lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, than  the  performing  this  work  with  nicety  ; very  often 
fhells  are  cut  down  too  far  by  it,  and  wholly  fpoiled  ; and 
to  avoid  this,  a coarfe  vein  muff  be  often  left  Handing  in 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file,  when 
the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have  fpoiled  the  ad- 
jacent parts. 

After  the  fhell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a proper  degree,  it  is 
to  be  poliffied  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten  ftone,  with 
a wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  fame  machine  as  the  leaden 
one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  working  with  the  hand 
with  the  fame  ingredients,  when  a fhell  is  full  of  tubercles, 
of  protuberances,  which  muff  be  preferved.  It  is  then  im- 
poflible  to  ufe  the  wheel ; and  if  the  common  way  of  dipping 
into  aqua  fortis  be  attempted,  the  tubercles,  being  harder  than 
the  reft  of  the  fhell,  will  be  eat  through  before  the  reft  is 
fufficiently  fcaled,  and  the  fhell  will  be  fpoiled ; in  this  cafe 
induftry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effecting  a poliffi. 
A camel’s-hair  pencil  mu  ft  be  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  and 
with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  fhell  mult  be  wetted, 
leaving  the  protuberances  dry  ; this  is  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  after  a few  moments  the  fhell  is  always  to  be  plunged 
into  water  to  flop  the  erofion  of  the  acid,  which  would  other- 
wife  eat  too  deep,  and  deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  fhell. 
When  this  has  fufficiently  taken  off  the  foulnefs  of  the  fhell, 
it  is  to  be  poliffied  with  emery  of  the  finefl  kind,  or  with 
tripoli,  by  means  of  a fmall  itick,  or  the  common  poliffiing 
ftone  of  the  goldfmiths  may  be  ufed. 

This  is  a very  tedious  and  troublefome  thing,  efpecially 
when  the  echinated  oyllers  and  murices,  and  fome  other 
fuch  fhells,  are  to  be  wrought ; and  what  is  worfl  of  all  is, 
that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  employed,  the  bufinefs  is 
not  well  done ; for  there  ftill  remain  feveral  places  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  inftrument ; fo  that  the  fhell 
mufl  necefiarily  be  rubbed  over  with  gum-water,  or  the 
white  of  an  egg  afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  co- 
lours, and  give  a glofs : in  fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceffary  to 
give  a coat  of  varniffi. 

Thefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  artifts  to  brighten  the  co- 
lours, and  add  to  the  beauty  of  fhells ; and  the  changes 
produced  by  poliffiing  in  this  manner  are  fo  great,  that  the 
fhell  is  often  not  to  be  known  afterwards  for  the  fame  it 
was ; and  hence  we  hear  of  new  fhells  in  the  cabinets  of 
colleftors,  which  have  no  real  exiltence  as  feparate  fpecies, 
but  are  the  poliffied  appearance  of  others  well  known.  To 
caution  the  reader  againfl  errors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies  thus  ufually 
altered. 

The  onyx-ffiell,  or  volute,  called  by  us  the  purple  or 


violet-tip,  which  in  its  natural  Hate  is  of  a fimple  pale 
brown,  when  it  is  wrought  flightly,  or  poliffied  with  juft 
the  fuperfieies  taken  off,  is  of  a fine  bright  yellow  ; and 
when  it  is  eat  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a fine  milk-white, 
with  the  lower  part  blueifli : it  is  in  this  Hate  that  it  is  called 
the  onyx-ffiell;  and  it  is  preferved  in  many  cabinets  in  its 
rough  Hate,  and  in  its  yellow  appearance  as  different  fpecies 
of  fhells. 

The  violet-ffiell,  fo  common  among  the  curious,  is  a 
fpecies  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  poliffied  ; and  the  com- 
mon auris  marina  ffiews  itfelf  in  two  or  three  different  forms, 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deeply  wrought.  In  its  rough  Hate  it  is 
duffiy  and  coarfe,  of  a pale  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  pearly 
within  : when  it  is  eaten  down  a little  way  below  the  fur- 
face,  it  ffiews  variegations  of  black  and  green  ; and  when 
Hill  farther  eroded,  it  appears  of  a fine  pearly  hue  within 
and  without. 

The  nautilus,  when  it  is  poliffied  down,  appears  all  over 
of  a fine  pearly  colour ; but  when  it  is  eaten  away  but  to  a 
fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a fine  yellowiffi  colour,  with 
dufley  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely  cleared  of  its 
coat,  is  of  the  mofi  beautiful  pearl-colour  ; but  when  only 
flightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a variegated  mixture  of  green 
and  red : whence  it  has  been  called  the  parroquet-fhell. 
The  common  helmet-ffiell,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  fined  agate ; and  the  mufcles,  in  general,  though 
very  plain  fhells,  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very 
beautiful  when  polifhed,  and  (hew  large  veins  of  the  moft 
elegant  colours.  The  Perfian  fhell,  in  its  natural  Hate,  is 
all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ; but  when  it  has 
been  ground  down  on  a wheel,  and  poliffied,  it  appears  of  a 
grey  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a very  bright  and 
highly  poliffied  white.  The  limpets,  in  general,  become 
very  different  when  poliffied,  molt  of  them  ffiewing  very 
elegant  colours  ; among  thefe  the  tortoife-ffiell  limpet  is  the 
principal ; it  does  not  appear  at  all  of  that  colour  or  tranf- 
parence,  till  it  has  been  wrought. 

That  elegant  fpecies  of  fhell  called  the  junquil-chama, 
which  has  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  thefe  things  into  a» 
opinion  of  its  being  a new  fpecies,  is  only  a white  chama, 
with  a reticulated  furface  ; but  when  this  is  poliffied,  it 
lofes  at  once  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour,  and  becomes 
perfeftly  fmooth,  and  of  a fine  bright  yellow ; and  the 
violet-coloured  chama  of  New  England,  when  worked 
down  and  polifhed,  is  of  a fine  milk-white,  with  a great 
number  of  blue  veins,  difpofed  like  the  variegations  ia 
agates. 

The  affes  ear-ffiell,  when  poliffied,  after  working  it  down 
with  the  file,  becomes  extremely  glofl’y,  and  obtains  a fine- 
rofe-colour  all  about  the  mouth.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
moft  frequent  among  an  endlefs  variety  of  changes  wrought 
on  fhells  by  poliffiing ; and  we  find  there  are  many  of  tha 
very  greateft  beauties  of  this  part  of  the  creation  which 
mult  have  been  loft,  but  for  this  method  of  fearching  deep 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  diell  for  them. 

The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  fhells,  and  are  very  nice  in 
their  manner  of  working  them  : they  are  under  no  reltraint, 
however,  in  their  works,  but  ufe  the  moft  violent  methods, 
fo  as  often  to  deftroy  all  the  beauty  of  the  fhell.  They  file 
them  down  on  all  fides,  and  often  take  them  to  the  wheel, 
when  it  mutt  deftroy  the  very  chara&ers  of  the  fpecies. 
Nor  do  they  ftop  at  this,  but,  determined  to  have  beauty  at 
any  rate,  they  are  for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently 
add  fome  lines  and  colours  with  a pencil,  afterwards  cover- 
ing them  with  a fine  coat  of  varniffi  ; fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  fhell.  The  Dutch  cabinets  are  by 
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this  means  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  inltru&ors  in  natural  hiftory.  There  are 
fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have  a way  or  covering 
(hells  all  over  with  a different  tinge  from  that  which  nature 
gives  them  ; and  the  curious  are  often  deceived  by  thefe 
tricks  into  the  purchafing  of  them  as  new  fpecies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  beitowed  on  certain  fpecies 
of  fhells,  particularly  the  nautilus  ; this  is  the  engraving  on 
it  lines  and  circles,  and  figures  of  ftars,  and  other  things  : 
this  is  too  obvious  a work  of  art  to  fuffer  any  one  to  fuppofe 
it  natural.  Bonani  has  figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought 
(hells  at  the  end  of  his  work  ; but  it  is  miferably  throwing 
away  labour  to  do  them  : the  fhells  are  fpoiled  as  objedfs  of 
natural  hiftory  by  it,  and  the  engraving  is  feldom  worth  any 
thing.  They  are  principally  done  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Shells  are  fubjeft  to  feveral  imperfections : fome  of  thefe 
are  natural,  and  others  accidental ; the  natural  ones  are  the 
effedf  of  age,  or  ficknefs  in  the  fifh.  The  greateft  mifchief 
happens  to  (hells  by  the  fifh  dying  in  them.  The  curious 
in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  always  able  to  diftinguifh  a 
(hell  taken  up  with  the  fifh  alive,  from  one  found  on  the 
fhores  : they  call  the  firft  a living,  the  fecond  a dead  (hell, 
and  fay  that  the  colours  are  always  much  the  fainteft  in  the 
dead  fhells.  When  the  fhells  have  lain  long  dead  on  the 
fhores,  they  are  fubjedf  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being 
eaten  by  fea-worms  is  not  the  leaft : age  renders  the  fineft 
fhells  livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

The  fineft  fhells  are  thofe  which  are  fifhed  up  at  fea,  not 
found  on  the  fhores.  The  other  natural  defefts  of  fhells  are 
their  having  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts 
where  there  fhould  be  none.  When  the  fhell  is  valuable, 
thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as  an  objeft  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  which  fhould  always  be  the  great  end  of  col- 
-le&ing  thefe  things.  The  cavities  may  be  filled  up  with 
maftic,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  ifinglafs : thefe 
fubftances  mult  be  either  coloured  to  the  tinge  of  the  fhell, 
or  elfe  a pencil  dipped  in  water-colours  muft  finifh  them  up 
to  the  refemblance  of  the  reft,  and  then  the  whole  fhell 
being  rubbed  over  with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an 
egg , fcarcely  any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  : the  fame  fub- 
ilances  may  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  of  a fhell, 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcences  of  a fhell  are  faulty,  they  are  to  be 
taken  down  with  a fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a fhell  be  fo  bat- 
tered, that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any  cement,  the 
whole  muft  be  filed  down  to  an  evennefs,  or  ground  on  the 
wheel. 

Shells,  Fo/Jil.  See  Conchology  and  Petrifactions. 

Shells  are  frequently  found  under  ground,  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  fea,  in  mines,  and  even  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  ; but  how  they  fhould  come  thither  is  a thing 
that  naturalifts  are  greatly  divided  about.  The  mofl  ufual 
and  eafy  opinion  is,  that  thofe  parts  have  been  formerly  fea, 
or,  at  leaft,  have  been  overflown  thereby  ; and  many  even 
go  back  as  far  as  the  grand  deluge  for  this.  Others  take 
thefe  to  be  the  natural  places  of  their  birth  or  formation, 
fome  of  them  being  found  little  other  than  crude  clay, 
others  of  the  fame  texture  with  the  rock  to  which  they 
grow,  though  others  feem  of  as  abfolute  a fhelly  fubftance 
as  any  in  the  fea.  In  effedf,  they  fay,  thefe  may  be  only 
fo  many  different  gradations  of  nature,  which  can  as  well 
produce  fhells  in  mines  as  in  the  fea,  there  being  no  want 
of  faline  or  earthy  particles  for  the  purpofe ; nor  is  there 
any  great  difference  between  fome  forts  of  fpars  and  fea- 
fhells. 

Dr.  Lifter  judges,  that  the  fhells  found  in  ftone  quarries 


were  never  any  part  of  an  animal,  and  gives  this  reafoa  for 
it,  that  quarries  of  different  ftone  yield  quite  different  fpecies 
of  fhells ; different  not  only  from  one  another,  but  from 
any  thing  in  nature  befides,  which  either  fea  or  land  does 
yield.  This  opinion  has  been  fince  proved  erroneous,  and 
all  thefe  bodies  to  have  been  really  once  parts  of  living  ani- 
mals. See  Fossils,  Adventitious , Marine  Remains,  and 
Formed  Stones. 

Of  thefe  fhells,  fome  are  found  remaining  almoft  entirely 
in  their  native  date,  but  others  are  varioufly  altered,  by 
being  impregnated  with  particles  of  ftone,  and  of  other 
foflils ; in  the  place  of  others  there  is  found  mere  ftone  or 
fpar,  or  other  native  mineral  body,  ex  prefling  all  their 
lineaments  in  the  greateft  nicety,  as  having  been  formed 
wholly  from  them,  the  fhell  having  been  firft  depofited  in 
fome  folid  matrix,  and  thence  diffolved  by  very  flow  de- 
grees, and  this  matter  left  in  its  place,  on  the  cavities  of 
ftone  and  other  folid  fubftances,  out  of  which  fhells  had 
been  diffolved  and  wafhed  away,  being  afterwards  filled  up 
lefs  flowly  with  thefe  different  fubftances,  whether  fpar  or 
whatever  elfe : thefe  fubftances,  fo  filling  the  cavities,  can 
necefl'arily  be  of  no  other  form  than  that  of  the  fhell,  to  the 
abfence  of  which  the  cavity  was  owing,  though  all  the  nicer 
lineaments  may  not  be  fo  exaftly  expreffed.  Befide  thefe, 
we  have  alfo  in  many  places  maffes  of  ftone  formed  within 
various  fhells ; and  thefe  having  been  received  into  the  ca- 
vities of  the  fhells,  while  they  were  perfectly  fluid,  and 
having  therefore  nicely  filled  all  their  cavities,  muft  retain 
the  perfeft  figures  of  the  internal  part  of  the  fhell,  when 
the  fhell  itfelf  fhould  be  worn  away,  or  perifhed  from  their 
outfide.  The  various  fpecies  we  find  of  thefe  are  in  many 
genera  as  numerous  as  the  known  recent  ones ; and  as  we 
have  in  our  own  ifland  not  only  the  fhells  of  our  own  fhores, 
but  thofe  of  many  other  very  diftant  ones,  fo  we  have  alfo 
many  fpecies,  and  thofe  in  great  numbers,  which  are  in 
their  recent  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet  unknown  or 
unfearched  feas  and  fhores. 

The  cockles,  mufcles,  oyfters,  and  the  other  common 
bivalves  of  our  own  feas,  are  very  abundant ; but  we  have 
alfo  an  amazing  number  of  the  nautilus  kind,  particularly 
of  the  nautilus  graecorum,  which  though  a fhell  not  found 
living  in  our  own,  or  any  neighbouring  feas,  yet  is  found 
buried  in  all  our  clay-pits  about  London  and  elfewhere  ; 
and  the  moll  frequent  of  all  fofiile  fhells  in  fome  of  our 
counties,  are  the  conchae  anomiae,  which  yet  we  know  not 
of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their  recent  ftate.  Of  thic 
fort  alfo  are  the  cornua  ammonis  and  the  gryphitae,  with 
feveral  of  the  echinitae  and  others. 

The  exadl  iimilitude  of  the  known  fhells,  recent  and  foflile, 
in  their  feveral  kinds,  will  by  no  means  fuffer  us  to  believe, 
that  thefe,  though  not  yet  known  to  us  in  their  living  ftate, 
are,  as  fome  have  idly  thought,  a fort  of  lufus  naturae. 

It  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  known  fhores,  very  few, 
not  even  thofe  of  our  own  ifland,  have  been  yet  carefully 
fearched  for  the  fhell-fifh  that  inhabit  them  ; and  as  we  fee 
in  the  nautilus  graecorum  an  inftance  of  fhells  being  brought 
from  very  diftant  parts  of  the  world  to  be  buried  there,  we 
cannot  wonder,  that  yet  unknown  fhores,  or  the  unknown 
bottoms  of  deep  feas,  fhould  have  furnifhed  us  with  many 
unknown  fhell-fifh,  which  may  have  been  brought  with  the 
reft ; whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the  general  deluge, 
or  the  effect  of  any  other  cataftrophe  of  a like  kind,  or 
by  whatever  other  means  to  be  left  in  the  yet  unhardened 
matter  of  our  ftony  and  clayey  ftrata.  Hill’s  Hift.  of 
Foff.  p.  61 6. 

Foflile  fhells  are  found  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  manuring 
land.  See  Manuring. 
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They  are  much  ufed  in  France  for  this  purpofe  ; and  Mr. 
Reaumur  treats  of  their  effects  in  fertilizing  the  earth 
very  fully,  concluding  his  ufeful  account  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  by  obferving,  that  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  account 
for  the  manner  of  their  afting  upon  land,  than  for  the 
manner  of  their  coming  where  they  are  found.  It  has  been 
the  favourite  fy-ftem  of  our  Dr.  Woodward,  that  all  thefe 
fhells  were  the  remains  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  which 
having  overflowed  the  whole  earth,  might  eafily  leave  them 
in  all  places ; but  Mr.  Reaumur  has  much  more  rationally 
accounted  for  their  coming  to  thole  parts  of  France,  where 
they  are  found  at  this  time  in  fuch  valt  abundance,  by  care- 
fully tracing  the  courfe  of  the  beds  of  them,  fo  far  as  known 
there,  and  eafily  proving  that  all  that  extent  of  country, 
under  which  they  are  found,  may  have  been  once  overflowed 
by  the  fea  without  a deluge  ; it  being  the  very  track  that  a 
large  body  of  waters,  let  in  at  one  part  of  the  kingdom, 
mult  have  taken,  in  order  to  getting  out  at  another.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  Par.  1720. 

Shell,  Arabian,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a fpecies  of 
porcelain  Ihell,  not  becaufe  it  is  found  on  the  coalt  of  Ara- 
bia, but  becaufe  its  lines  and  variegations  are  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  the  figures  of  Arabic  characters. 

Shell,  Aurora , a very  remarkable  fpecies  of  Ihell-filh, 
found  in  cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  is  of  the  figure  of 
a bird,  having  a head,  wings,  and  tail,  and  is  of  a flame- 
colour  ; it  owes  much  of  its  beauty,  however,  to  art  and 
accident ; the  Ihell  is  an  oyfter  of  a peculiar  variation  of 
figure  from  the  common  one  ; the  head  of  the  bird  is  the 
cardo  or  hinge  ; the  wings  are  the  body  of  the  fhells  ; and 
the  tail  is  a peculiar  procefs,  like  that  of  the  marteau,  only 
fingle. 

It  is  naturally  of  a dulky  brown  on  the  outfide,  and 
pearly  within,  but  when  its  rough  coat  is  taken  off,  it 
appears  of  this  beautiful  flame-colour. 

Shell,  Caterpillar.  See  Turbo. 

Shell,  Centre , a name  given  to  the  balanus  marinus,  a 
kind  of  fea-lhell  of  the  multivalve  kind,  with  an  open 
mouth,  frequently  found  fixed  to  the  bottoms  of  Ihips, 
and  other  things  covered  with  fea-water.  See  Balanus  and 
CONCHOLOGY. 

Shell,  Chalice , or  Cup-Jhell,  a fpecies  of  the  balanus. 
See  Balanus. 

Shell,  China-letter,  a name  given  by  many  to  that  fpe- 
cies of  chama,  ufually  called  by  authors  the  chama  Arabica. 
It  is  of  a pale  brownifh  ground,  and  is  variegated  with 
a great  number  of  black  lines,  which  are  as  flender  as 
the  ftrokes  of  a pen,  and  are  of  fuch  odd  figures,  that  they 
reprefent  fome  of  the  Arabic,  or,  as  others  fancy,  Chinefe 
chara&ers.  See  Chama. 

Shell,  Crown  Imperial,  a fpecies  of  the  voluta. 

Shell,  Dog-tooth , a fpecies  of  dentalis. 

Shell,  Ear,  See  Auris. 

Shell,  Guinea,  the  Englifh  name  for  a very  beautiful 
variegated  fpecies  of  voluta,  called  by  the  French  la  /pe- 
culation. 

Shell,  Heart.  See  Cardium,  under  Conchology. 

Shell,  Helmet,  the  name  of  a kind  of  murex,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies.  They  all  approach  fomewhat  to- 
wards a triangular  figure,  and  are  free  from  any  long  fpines. 

Shell,  Leopard,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  pardus,  a kind 
of  voluta,  fo  called  from  its  fpots  refembling  thofe  of  a 
leopard.  There  are  three  kinds  of  this,  one  fpotted  with 
black,  another  with  yellow,  and  another  with  red. 

Shell,  Leveret,  a name  given  by  many  to  a fpecies  of 
porcelain-lhell,  refembling  a young  hare  in  colour. 


Shell,  Lightning,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
fpecies  of  murex,  with  variegations  on  its  body,  refembling 
the  piftures  we  commonly  fee  of  -flafhes  of  lightning. 

Shell,  Map,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  a peculiar  fpe- 
cies of  porcelain-fhell,  the  figures  on  which  reprefent  the 
lines  on  a map. 

Shell,  Needle.  See  Centronia  and  Needle. 

Shell,  Noah's  Ark.  See  Noah. 

Shell,  Oy/er.  See  Oyster. 

Shell,  Old  Wife,  the  name  given  by  fome  to  that 
fpecies  of  chama,  which  the  French  alfo  have  called  vielle 
ridee. 

Shell,  Onion,  a fpecies  of  oyfter. 

Shell,  Pipe.  See  Entalium. 

Shell,  Saddle,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  oyfter,  which 
in  fome  degree  reprefents  a faddle  in  its  fhape. 

Shell,  St.  James's,  a name  given  by  writers  on  fhells  to 
a very  beautiful  fpecies  of  variegated  pedten. 

Shell,  St.  Michael's,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a fpe- 
cies of  peften,  or  fcallop-fhell.  It  is  of  a bright  yellow 
colour. 

Shell,  Scorpion,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  murex,  very 
much  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  fpider-fhell.  This 
is  a common  fhell  in  cabinets  ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
very  deeply  ridged,  and  full  of  tubercles  ; there  arife  from 
the  lip  of  the  fhell  five  large  fpines,  or,  as  they  are  ufually 
called,  fingers,  and  two  others,  which  are  very  much  bent, 
the  one  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the  tail : thefe  are  very 
elegantly  radiated  with  white,  and  a fine  violet  colour  on  the 
lips. 

Shell,  Screw.  See  Turbo. 

Shell,  Small-pox,  a name  given  to  a remarkable  kind  of 
concha  venerea,  or  porcelain-fhell,  the  protuberances  on  the 
furface  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  puftules  of 
the  fmall-pox.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  (hell,  the  one 
white,  with  flattifh  protuberances,  the  other  greenifh,  with 
more  elevated  ones. 

Shell,  Snake,  the  name  given  by  many  to  that  beautiful 
fpecies  of  porcelain-fhell,  the  fpots  of  which  reprefent  thofe 
of  a fnake’s  fkin. 

Shell,  Spider.  See  Aranea. 

Shell,  Strawberry,  a name  given  by  colleftors  of  fhells 
to  a very  beautiful  fpecies  of  cordiformis,  fpotted  with  fmall 
round  red  fpots. 

Shell,  Swallow,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a fpecies 
of  oyfter,  which  in  fome  degree  reprefents  the  figure  of  a 
fmall  bird  flying. 

Shell,  Tiger,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  porcelain,  or 
concha  venerea,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  fpots  on  a tiger’s 
fkin. 

Shell,  Toe.  See  Pollicipes. 

Shell,  Tortoife.  See  Tortoise. 

Shell,  Trumpet.  See  Trumpet. 

Shell,  Turban.  See  Turban. 

Shell,  Turnip . This  is  a fpecies  of  fea-fhell,  by  others 
called  the  radifh  fhell ; it  is  exactly  of  the  fhape  of  a tur- 
nip, and  is  of  the  dolium,  or  concha  globofa  kind.  Thofe 
who  have  called  it  the  radifh  fhell,  allude  to  the  great 
black  round-rooted  radifh,  not  to  our  common  radifh. 

Shell,  Turtle,  the  name  of  two  fpecies  of  fhells.  See 
Murex  and  Voluta. 

Shell,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a hard,  and  as 
it  were  ftony  covering,  with  which  certain  fubftances  and 
animals  are  defended,  and  thence  in  the  latter  cafe  called 
fhell-fifh.  It  is  obferved  that  the  vaft  beds  of  fofiile  fhells 
found  at  great  depths  in  the  earth,  as  well  as  thofe  found 
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lying  on  the  fea-(hore,  make  an  excellent  manure  for  cold 
clayey  lands.  See  Sand  and  Clay. 

It  is  likewife  a term  applied  to  the  light  calcined  pieces  of 
calcareous  ftones,  which  have  been  converted  into  lime  ; and 
alfo  to  the  rind  of  turnips  fcooped  by  (beep,  which  are 
moftly  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  feeding  the  ftore-fheep. 
See  Lime  and  Turnips. 

SiiELL-Apple,  in  Ornithology,  an  Englifh  name  for  the 
loxia  or  crofsbill,  given  from  his  manner  of  fplitting  an 
apple,  and  feeding  on  the  kernels,  leaving  the  (hell  of  the 
pulp  untouched. 

Shell- Drake,  a common  Englifh  name  for  the  tadorna. 

Shell -Fijh,  a colleftive  name  for  fifhes  naturally  inclofed 
in  (hells.  Thefe  animals  are  in  general  oviparous,  very  few 
inflances  having  been  found  of  fuch  as  are  viviparous. 
Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anatomills  have  found  that 
fome  fpecies  are  of  different  fexes  in  the  different  individuals 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  others  are  hermaphrodites,  every 
one  being  in  itfelf  both  male  and  female : in  both  cafes  their 
increafe  is  very  numerous,  and  lcarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
plants,  or  of  the  molt  fruitful  of  the  infedt  clafs.  The 
eggs  are  very  fmall,  and  are  hung  together  in  a fort  of  cluf- 
ters  by  means  of  a glutinous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  jelly  of  frogs* 
fpawn  ; by  means  of  this  they  are  not  only  kept  together 
in  the  parcel,  but  the  whole  duller  is  fattened  to  the  rocks, 
(hells,  or  other  folid  fubttances,  and  thus  they  are  preferved 
from  being  driven  on  (hore  by  the  waves,  and  left  where 
they  cannot  fucceed. 

Shell- Gall-InfeB,  an  infedl  of  the  gall-infedt  clafs,  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  which  are  called  the  boat-fa(hioned 
ones,  but  differing  in  this,  that  as  the  two  ends  of  that  fpe- 
cies are  not  very  different  in  form,  in  this  kind  one  of  the 
ends  is  (harp  and  pointed  in  comparifon  with  the  other. 

It  has  its  name  of  (hell-infedl  from  the  refemblance  it  bears 
to  a mufcle-fhell ; as  it  is,  in  its  whole  form,  not  unlike  one 
of  the  two  (hells  in  which  the  common  fea-mufcle  is  in- 
clofed, but  the  pointed  end  of  this  infeft  is  much  more  ex- 
tended in  length  than  the  fmaller  end  of  this  (hell. 

This  fpecies  is  extremely  fmall,  and  may  be  eafily  miftaken 
for  the  minute  cafe  out  of  which  fome  fmall  mfeft  has 
efcaped ; or  in  another  (late,  for  the  nett  in  which  fome 
fmall  infedt  had  depofited  its  eggs  ; but  if  the  afiiftance 
of  the  microfcope  be  called  in,  they  will  eafily  be  difcovered 
to  be  true  gall-infefts,  even  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched  from 
the  eggs.  This  fpecies,  at  its  full  growth,  is  fo  fmall,  that 
it  requires  good  eyes  to  difcover  it : it  is  brown,  very  fmooth, 
and  poli(hed  on  the  furface,  and  much  of  the  colour  of  the 
bark  of  fome  trees  ; it  has  ufually  an  edge  of  a cottony 
matter,  vifible  where  its  fides  touch  the  tree,  and  its  eggs 
are  always  depofited  on  a fine  cottony  bed  ; the  young  ones 
are  white,  flat,  and  have  two  fmall  horns,  and  fix  legs  ; in 
this  ttate  they  are  known  to  be  of  the  gall-infedl  clafs,  not 
by  their  likenefs  to  their  parent,  but  to  the  young  gall- 
infe&s  of  other  fpecies.  They  march  about  very  brifldy  for 
fome  time  after  they  are  hatched,  and  after  that  fix  them- 
felves,  and  then  begin  to  grow,  and  by  degrees  alter  their 
form,  till  they  at  length  are  of  the  fame  (hape  with  their 
parent.  Reaumur,  Hitt.  Inf.  tom.  iv.  p.  69,  70. 

Shell- Marie,  in  Agriculture,  a fubttance  of  the  marly 
kind,  which  is  of  a flaky  or  (helly  nature.  Though  Mr. 
Marlhall  has  not  feen  this  material  made  ufe  of  in  any  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  this  country,  he  fuppofes  it  highly 
probable,  that  in  the  more  northern  counties  it  maybe  found  in 
confiderable  quantity ; and  that  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
it  is  in  common  ufe  as  a manure.  And  he  confiders  it  as  ufually 


found  in  low  moift  fituations,  under  what  is  termed  bog- 
meadow,  a fort  of  half-reclaimed  inorafs ; namely,  tough, 
coarfe  fward,  formed  upon  a depfh  of  black  moory  earth, 
which  retts  on  the  marie  : this  being,  in  fome  inftances,  feve- 
rai  feet  in  depth.  In  refpedt  to  appearance,  the  colour  is 
nearly  white.  Its  confidence,  in  the  pit,  is  that  of  foft 
curd,  roughly  broken ; with  the  perceptible  remains  of 
fmall  (hells  interfperfed  among  it  ; and  generally  with  fome 
portion  of  earthy  particles.  It  was  found  by  analyfis,  that 
one  hundred  grains  of  a fpecimen  taken  in  1793,  from  the 
extraordinary  pits  on  the  ettate  of  Auchtertyre,  belonging 
to  the  late  fir  William  Murray,  on  the  fouthern  fkirts  of  the 
highlands  of  Perthfhire,  yielded  eighty-two  grains  of  cal- 
careous earth : the  refidue  being  brown  earthy  matter, 
moftly,  it  is  probable,  animal  mould,  with  a (light  intermix- 
ture of  vegetable  fibres.  One  hundred  grains,  taken  from  a 
pit  in  Strath  Tay,  within  the  central  highlands,  yielded 
feventy-four  grains  of  chalk ; the  refidue  being  fimilar  to 
the  above.  The  fearch  for  this  fpecies  of  marie  is  fo  obvious 
and  eafy,  that  nothing  but  unpardonable  negleft  can  fuffer 
a quantity  of  it  to  remain  within  an  ettate  (fituated  in  a 
country  where  it  is  known  to  abound)  unknown  to  its  ma- 
nager. Wherever,  in  vallies  and  dips  of  furface,  level 
water-formed  lands  ( whether  they  are  already  fwarded  over, 
or  yet  remain  in  a (late  of  morafs)  are  found,  there  infert  the 
borer  : not  in  one  place  only,  but  in  various  parts  of  it,  that 
no  hollow  receptacle  of  marie  may  be  miffed  by  the  farmer. 

And  with  marles  of  the  foflile  kinds  it  is  remarked,  that 
where,  by  analyfis,  the  proportion  of  chalk  is  found  to  be 
fmall,  as  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  ; if  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  it  is  combined  appears  to 
be  of  a rich  fertilizing  nature,  fuch  marie  becomes,  he 
thinks,  a proper  fubjedt  of  trial  in  the  field.  And  a good 
method  for  making  this  fort  of  trial,  is  to  fpread  the  marie, 
at  a leifure  time,  as  in  winter,  or  the  early  part  of  fummer, 
upon  grafs-land  ; and  catching  a favourable  opportunity, 
when  the  foflil  is  in  a mellow  friable  ftate,  between  wet  and 
dry,  to  break  down  and  fpread  the  lumps,  with  the  roller 
and  harrow,  to  give  freedom  to  the  grafs,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  gathering  off  the  ftones  and  rubbi(h,  which  may 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  marie  ; and  in  order  that  fum- 
mer (howers  may  waffi  the  finer  parts  of  it  down  into  the 
foil,  while  it  is  open  to  receive  them  ; repeating  the  opera- 
tion as  often  as  it  may  be  required.  And  he  knows  no  better 
method  than  this,  by  which  to  apply  marles,  on  a large 
fcale,  in  practice. 

Shell -Sand,  a name  given  by  the  farmers,  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  to  the  fragments  of  (hells  found  on  the  fea- 
(hores,  and  ground  to  a fort  of  powder,  fo  that  they  refem- 
ble  fand.  See  Manuring. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind,  ufed  as  this  is,  in  fome  parts 
of  Cornwall,  and  compofed  of  fragments  of  a fort  of  ten- 
der white  coral.  This  is  found  principally  about  Falmouth, 
and  is  called  by  the  fame  name  of  fhell-fand,  though  very 
improperly.  All  the  kinds  are  of  great  ufe  in  agriculture, 
but  they  are  differently  efteemed  by  the  farmers,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  rich,  which  they  know  by  their  colours  : 
the  reddi(h  kind  is  efteemed  moft  of  all ; next  to  this  the 
blue  is  judged  the  beft,  and  after  this  the  white.  Such 
as  is  dredged  up  from  under  the  water,  is  always  found 
better  than  fuch  as  is  found  dry  on  the  (hores ; and  fuch  as 
is  entirely  compofed  of  (hells  is  to  be  chofen,  rather  than 
fuch  as  has  fragments  of  ftone  among  it,  which  is  a very 
common  cafe.  See  Sand,  and  Shelly  Sand. 

Shell  -Toothed,  in  the  Manege , an  appellation  given  to  a 
horfe  that  from  four  years  old  to  old  age,  naturally,  and 
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without  any  artifice,  bears  mark  in  all  his  fore-teeth,  and 
there  ftill  keeps  that  hollow  place  with  the  black  mark, 
which  is  called  in  French  germe  de  feve,  i.  e.  the  eye  of 
a lean,  infomuch,  that  at  twelve  or  fifteen  he  appears  with 
the  mark  of  a horfe  that  is  not  yet  fix  ; for  in  the  nippers 
of  other  horfes,  the  hollow  place  is  filled,  and  the  mark 
difappears  towards  the  fixth  year,  by  reafon  of  the  wearing 
of  the  tooth.  About  the  fame  age  it  is  half  worn  out  in  the 
middling  teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth  year  it  difappears  in 
the  corner  teeth : but  after  a fhell-toothed  horfe  has 
marked,  he  marks  hill  equally  in  the  nippers,  the  middling, 
and  the  corner  teeth  ; which  proceeds  from  this,  that  having 
harder  teeth  than  other  horfes,  his  teeth  do  not  wear,  and 
fo  he  does  not  lofe  the  black  fpot. 

Among  the  Polifli,  Hungarian,  and  Croatian  horfes,  we 
find  a great  many  of  them  hollow-toothed,  and  generally 
the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be  fo  than  the  horfes. 

Shell,  in  Artillery.  See  Bomb  and  Mortar. 

Shells,  Mejfage,  are  howitz-lhclls,  within  which  are  in- 
clofed  a letter,  or  other  papers  ; the  fuze-hole  is  hopped  up 
with  wood  or  cork,  and  the  fhells  are  fired  into  a garrifon  or 
camp. 

Shell  of  a Block,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  outer  frame  or 
cafe,  in  which  the  Iheave  or  wheel  is  contained,  and  traverfes 
about  its  axis. 

Shell -Room,  in  Ship-Building,  a compartment  in  a bomb- 
velfel,  fitted  up  with  hrong  (helves,  excavated  fo  as  to  re- 
ceive the  bomb-lhells  when  charged;  it  is  therefore  built  as 
fecure  as  pofiible,  to  prevent  accident  from  fire. 

Shells,  Littoral.  See  Littoral. 

Shell -Gold.  See  Gold. 

Shell -Silver.  See  Silver. 

Shell  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coah 
of  Carolina,  in  Pamlico  found.  N.  lat.  340  50'.  W.  long. 
7 6°  30'. 

Shell  Key,  a fmall  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  N.  lat.  290  48'.  W.  long.  89°  15’. 

SHELLA,  a walled  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  eahern 
fide  of  Rabat,  in  N.  lat.  340  3'.  This  is  facred  ground,  and 
contains  many  Moorifh  tombs,  that  are  held  in  great  vene- 
ration ; and  the  town  is  a facred  afylum,  entered  only  by 
Mahometans.  Shelia  was  probably  the  Carthaginian  metro- 
polis on  the  coaft  of  the  ocean.  Various  Roman  and  ancient 
African  coins  were  frequently  dug  up  here,  but  their  high 
price  induced  the  Jews  to  imitate  them,  and  thus  to  deceive 
amateurs,  and  hence  has  arifen  a fufpicion  even  of  the  an- 
tiques themfelves.  The  place  is  now  in  a Hate  of  decay  ; 
4 miles  E.  of  Salee. 

SHELLACK  Point,  a cape  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  form- 
ing the  N.  part  of  Ramfay  bay. 

SHELLDRAKE  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat.  50°  20'.  W.  long. 
64°  50'. 

SHELLENBERG,  a mountain  of  Bavaria,  occupied 
by  the  Swedes,  and  itrongly  fortified  in  the  30  years’  war ; 
3 miles  N.E.  of  Donawert. 

SHELLIFF,  the  Chinala  of  antiquity,  a river  of  Africa, 
and  the  molt  confiderable  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
rifes  in  the  northern  fide  of  the  Atlas,  and  runs  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, N.  lat.  36°  ioh  E.  long.  o°  24'. 

SHELLNESS,  a cape  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Shepey.  N.  lat.  510  22'.  E.  long.  o°  50'. 

SHELLUHS,  a clafs  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  : they  occupy  the  Atlas 
mountains,  and  the  various  branches  of  them  S.  of  Morocco  ; 
living  generally  in  towns,  and,  for  the  moll  part,  occupied  in 
hufbandry  like  the  Berebbers,  though  differing  from  them  in 


their  language,  drefs,  and  manners.  They  fubfift  almoft 
wholly  on  Affoua  (barley  meal  made  into  gruel),  and  barley 
roalled  or  granulated,  which  they  mix  with  cold  water  when 
travelling,  and  they  call  it  “ Zimata.”  They  occafionally 
indulge  in  the  ufe  of  “ Cufcufoe,”  a nutritive  farinaceous 
food,  made  of  granulated  flour,  and  afterwards  boiled  by 
fleam,  and  mixed  with  butter,  mutton,  fowls,  and  vege- 
tables. Many  families  among  them  are  faid  to  be  defcended 
from  the  Portuguefe,  who  formerly  poffeffed  all  the  ports  on 
the  coaft,  but  who,  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  gra- 
dually withdrew  thither.  Eaft  of  Morocco,  near  Dimenet, 
on  the  Atlas  mountains,  there  is  ftill  remaining  a church, 
having  infcriptions  in  Latin  over  the  entrance,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  by  them,  which,  being  fuperftitioufly  re- 
ported to  be  haunted,  has  efcaped  deftruftion.  Their  lan- 
guage is  called  Amazirk. 

SHELOPGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Tricolore. 

SHELTER,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  the  means 
of  affording  warmth,  and  procuring  protection  for  lands  and 
live-ftock  in  fituations  which  are  too  much  expofed  to  ftorms 
and  inclement  feafor.s.  This  is  moftly  accomplifhed  by  the 
ufe  of  trees,  which  fhould  be  chofen  of  the  moft  proper 
fhapes  and  kinds  for  effe&ing  the  purpofe,  as  thofe  which 
are  the  moft  branchy  from  the  ground,  and  the  moft  per- 
manent and  clofe  in  their  foliage.  The  fir  tribe,  the  holly, 
and  the  beech,  are  probably  the  moft  fuited  to  this  intention, 
though  there  are  great  numbers  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  in 
this  way. 

Proper  fhelter  has  the  effeCt  of  producing  much  improve- 
ment in  land,  trees,  plants,  and  live-ftock.  See  Sheltering 
Plantations. 

Shelter  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  at  the  E. 
end  of  Long  ifland,  in  Suffolk  county,  New  York,  about 
five  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  feven  from  N.  to  S.  It  is 
fertile,  and  contains  about  8000  acres  ; it  was  incorporated 
in  1788,  and  is  faid  to  contain  201  inhabitants.  It  furnifhes 
cattle,  fheep,  and  poultry. 

SHELTERING  Plantations,  in  Agriculture,  the 
means  of  guarding  and  protecting  them,  fo  as  to  promote 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  young  trees.  This  is 
frequently  neceffary,  and  of  very  great  utility.  In  fome 
very  expofed  fituations,  trees  cannot  indeed  be  raifed  to  any 
advantage  without  it.  The  bufinefs  is  performed  in  dif- 
ferent manners,  according  to  their  nature  and  circumftances. 
See  Plantation. 

SHELTERS,  Horizontal.  See  Horizontal. 

SHELT1E,  the  name  of  a fmall,  but  ttrong  kind  of 
horfe,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Zetland,  commonly  called  Shet- 
land. In  the  country,  the  price  of  one  of  thefe  horfes  was 
formerly  about  a guinea. 

SHELVES,  in  Sea  Language,  a general  name  given 
to  any  dangerous  (hallows,  fand  banks,  or  rocks ; lying 
immediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  to 
intercept  any  (hip  in  her  paffage,  and  endanger  her  de- 
ftruftion. 

SHELVING-Roads,  in  Rural  Economy,  are  fuch  as 
are  formed  in  a fomewhat  (helving  manner,  either  on  both 
fides  from  the  middle  part,  or  in  the  whole  from  fide  to  fide. 
It  is  a mode  that  forms  a great  improvement  in  making  roads 
in  different  fituations ; as  a greater  travellable  breadth  is 
gained  without  ruts  being  formed.  And  it  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  making  the  fide  long  roads  on  the  declivities  of 
hills,  See.  See  Road. 

SHELVINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied  to  the 
moveable  fide-rails  of  a waggon  or  cart,  which  are  occa- 
fionally put  on  for  top  loads. 
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SHEMEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan ; 44 
miles  N.W.  of  Kerkuk. 

SHEMIUM,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
raffan  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Herat. 

SHENANDOAH,  a county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N. 
by  Frederick,  and  S.  by  Rockingham.  It  contains  13,64 6 
inhabitants,  of  whom  1038  are  Haves.  Its  chief  town  is 
Woodftock. 

Shenandoah,  or  Shenando,  a river  of  Virginia,  which 
rifes  in  Augufta  county,  and  after  running  a N.E.  courfe 
of  about  200  miles,  joins  the  Patowmack  in  about  N.  lat. 
38°  4',  juft  before  the  latter  burfts  through  Blue  Ridge. 
This  river  is  compofed  of  four  branches,  S.  river,  Middle 
river,  N.  river,  and  Shenandoah,  which,  though  the  fmalleft 
branch,  gives  name  to  the  united  ftreams.  It  is  navigable 
about  100  miles,  and  might  be  rendered  fo  through  its 
whole  courfe,  at  a fmall  expence.  When  this  is  done,  it 
will  convey  the  produce  of  the  richeft  part  of  the  ftate  to 
Walhington. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  a valley  which  extends  from  Win- 
ehefter  in  Virginia,  to  Carlifle  and  the  Sufquehannah  in 
Pennfylvania,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Dutch. 

SHENANGO,  a town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Crawford 
county,  containing  727  inhabitants. 

SHENAW,  a town  of  Auftria ; 4 miles  S.  of  Kirch 
Schlag. 

SHENCOTTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 45  miles  N.E. 
of  Travancore. 

SHENECTADY.  See  Schenectady. 

SHENGANA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Madura. 

SHENKAFELD,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 5 miles  W.  of 
Freyftadt. 

SHEN-SEE.  See  Ciiensi. 

SHENSEN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied,  in  fome 
diftrifts,  as  Devonlhire,  to  dried  cow  and  horfe-dung,  which 
is  laid  up  and  ufed  as  fuel  for  the  winter  feafon. 

SHENSHIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Achmim. 

SHENSTONE,  William,  in  Biography,  a poet  of 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Hales  Owen,  in  Shropfliire,  in  the 
year  1714.  His  father  was  an  uneducated  gentleman 
farmer,  who  cultivated  an  eftate  of  his  own  called  the 
Leafowes,  which  the  fon  afterwards  rendered  celebrated. 
William  received  the  elements  of  inftrudtion  from  a village 
dame,  whom  he  has  finely  defcribed  in  one  of  his  poems. 
After  this  he  was  fent  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Hales 
Owen,  whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  a clergyman  at 
Solihull,  from  whom  he  not  only  acquired  folid  learning  in 
claffical  knowledge,  but  a cultivated  tafte.  In  1732  he  was 
entered  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where  he  did  not 
make  a large  acquaintance,  but  he  was  one  of  a few  who 
met  at  each  other’s  rooms  to  read  and  examine  the  beft  works 
in  Englifh  literature.  Here  it  was  he  difcovered  his  poetical 
genius,  and  produced  fome  compofitions  of  confiderable 
merit,  and  he  had  thoughts  of  taking  his  degrees,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  ftudy  for  aprofeflion,  but  coming,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  into  the  full  pofl'efiion  of  his  paternal  pro- 
perty, he  gave  himfelf  up  to  literary  eafe,  and  rural  retire- 
ment, abandoning  at  once  all  intentions  of  active  purfuits  ; 
hence  his  biographer  juftly  remarks,  “ that  nothing  is  more 
unfavourable  to  the  exertion  of  thofe  energies  which  lead  to 
a ufeful  and  honourable  ltation  in  fociety,  than  the  early  pof- 
feffion  of  a fortune  juft  fufficient  to  gratify  prefent  wifhes, 
and  preclude  the  necefiity  of  immediate  entrance  into  any  vi- 
gorous courfe  of  aftion.”  An  acquaintance  which  Shenftone 
formed  with  Mr.  Graves  of  Mickleton,  in  Gloucelterlhire, 


infpired  him  with  an  affe&ion  for  that  gentleman’s  After ; 
but  the  paffion  of  love,  which,  in  fome  minds,  operates  as  a 
ftimulus  to  enterprize,  feems  to  him  to  have  wafted  its  force 
on  plaintive  elegies,  and  other  eftufions  of  fentimental 
poetry.  To  one  fpecies  of  employment,  indeed,  he  was 
probably  animated  by  his  vifit  to  Mr.  Graves, — that  of 
rural  embellifliment, — which  he  afterwards  bellowed  on  his 
favourite  place  of  the  Leafowes,  with  a tafte  that  conduced 
more  to  his  celebrity  than  his  comfort. 

In  1737  he  printed,  but  without  his  name,  a fmall  volume 
of  juvenile  poems,  which  obtained  fcarcely  any  notice.  In 
1740  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  Dodfley, 
who  printed  his  poem  of  “ The  Judgment  of  Hercules,” 
dedicated  to  lord  Littleton.  This  was  followed  by  “ The 
School-miftrefs,”  of  which  the  heroine  was  the  village 
dame  already  referred  to.  This  is  thought,  by  fome  very 
refpeftable  critics,  to  ftand  at  the  head  of  Shenftone’s  com- 
pofitions. 

Shenftone,  from  this  time,  devoted  himfelf  to  improving 
the  pi&urefque  beauties  of  the  Leafowes,  and  fometimes 
exercifing  his  pen  in  eftufions  of  verfe  and  profe.  The  ce- 
lebrity of  this  place  led  him  into  expences  which  his  fortune 
was  unequal  to,  and  he  was  perpetually  under  the  preffure 
of  poverty  ; which,  with  the  deficiency  of  regular  employ- 
ment, and  the  perpetual  defire  of  doing  more,  and  appear- 
ing better  oft’,  than  his  means  admitted,  preyed  on  his 
fpirits,  and  rendered  him  the  miferable  inhabitant  of  the 
Eden  which  his  tafte  and  genius  had  created.  Grey  has  de- 
fcribed him  in  the  following  fentence,  which  may  in  fome 
refpefts  be  rather  a caricature  likenefs.  “ Poor  man  ! he 
was  always  wilhing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  for  other  dif- 
tinftions ; and  his  whole  philofophy  confifted  in  living  againlt 
his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a place  which  his  tafte  had 
adorned,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note 
came  to  fee  and  commend  it.”  It  has  been  thought  a mat- 
ter of  furprize,  confidering  his  conneftions,  that  nothing  was 
done  to  place  him  in  eafier  circumftances.  Application  was 
faid  to  have  been  made  to  lord  Bute  to  procure  him  a pen- 
fion  from  the  privy  purfe,  but  before  the  wifhes  of  his 
friends  could  be  realized  he  died.  This  event  took  place 
in  February  1763,  when  he  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age  : he  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales  Owen. 

Of  his  poetical  compofitions  many  were  inferted  in  Dodf- 
ley’s  collection  of  original  pieces ; and  after  his  death,  his 
“ Works  in  Verfe  and  Profe”  were  publilhed  in  two  vols. 
8vo.  in  1764,  and  a third  volume,  confifting  of  “ Letters,” 
was  publifhed  in  1769.  “ Of  his  poetry,”  fays  the  critic, 

“ the  general  opinion  was  almoft  uniform  ; it  is  regarded  as 
commonly  elegant,  melodious,  tender,  and  correct  in  fen- 
timent,  and  often  pleafing  and  natural  in  defeription,  but 
verging  to  the  languid  and  feeble,  and  never  exhibiting 
either  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  or  the  energy  and 
fplendour  of  diCtion,  that  characterize  compofitions  of  the 
higher  order.  His  profe  writings  difplay  good  fenfe  and  a 
cultivated  tafte,  and  contain  juft  and  fometimes  new  and 
acute  obfervations  on  mankind.” 

SHENUZAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Canaahar  ; 42 
miles  E.  of  Ghizni. 

SHEPEY,  IJle  of,  an  ifland  within  the  liberty  of  the 
fame,  lathe  of  Sway,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the 
Swale,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  while  the  eltuary  of 
the  Medway,  and  the  German  ocean,  bound  it  on  the  weft, 
north,  and  eaft.  It  is  uncertain  by  what  name  this  ifland 
was  known  to  the  Romans ; for  though  Ptolemy,  in  his 
Geography,  mentions  two  iflands  in  this  part  of  Britain  by 
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the  appellations  Toliapis  and  Counus,  he  does  not  defcribe 
either  of  them  fo  precifely  as  to  identify  it  with  Shepey. 
Hence  this  fubjefi:  is  a matter  of  difpute  among  our  mud 
eminent  antiquaries ; Camden  and  Batteley  contending  for 
Toliapis ; and  Lambarde,  Leland,  and  others,  for  Counus. 
In  Saxon  times  it  was  called  Sceapige,  or  the  ifland  of 
fheep,  from  the  great  numbers  of  that  animal  which  were 
then  padured  upon  it,  whence  originated,  by  corruption, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  now  diftinguifhed.  Baxter,  in  his 
Gloffary,  under  the  word  Malata,  remarks,  “ Vervecum  Pa- 
tria,  or  the  ifle  of  fheep,  now  named  Shepey.  This  is  cor- 
ruptly called  by  the  book  of  Ravennas,  Malaca,  by  the  Bri- 
tons Vervex  but  thefe  obfervations  are  rather  conje&ural 
than  well  authenticated. 

The  Ifle  of  Shepey,  including  the  fmall  adjoining  ifles  of 
Elmley  and  Harty,  which  lie  at  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  it, 
meafures  about  32  miles  in  circumference,  being  about  11 
miles  long  and  fix  broad.  On  the  fouthern  fide  the  lands 
are  flat  and  marfhy,  but  the  interior  is  diverfified  by  hills, 
and  the  northern  fhore  prefents  a range  of  cliffs,  extending 
fix  miles  in  direct  length.  Thefe  cliffs  are  chiefly  compofed 
of  a loofe  friable  marie,  abounding  in  pyrites,  and  in  fome 
places  riling  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  90  feet.  They 
belong  principally  to  the  three  manors  of  Minder,  Shurland, 
and  Warden,  the  owners  of  which  let  them  to  the  copperas 
makers,  who  employ  the  poor  inhabitants  to  colledl  the 
pyrites,  or  copperas  ftones,  which  are  continually  wafhed 
out  of  the  cliffs  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  are  of  various 
forms,  as  globular,  oblong,  & c.  Their  external  covering 
is  a ferruginous  coat ; and  within  they  are  of  a ftriated  tex- 
ture, commonly  radiated  from  a centre.  The  ludi  Helmontii 
alfo  abound  in  thefe  cliffs.  They  are  in  general  of  a com- 
preffed  form,  from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet  find  a half  long, 
and  covered  with  a thick  cruft  of  indurated  clay.  Where 
the  clay  is  moil  tenacious,  felenites  are  found  of  feveral  va- 
rieties. Large  nodules  of  petrified  wood,  retaining  the  ap*- 
pearance  and  grain  of  oak,  are  likewife  met  with  in  thefe 
cliffs  and  on  the  fhores  ; alfo  a vaft  number  of  fruits ; but  as 
thefe  are  always  faturated  with  pyritical  matter,  they  foon 
fall  to  pieces.  Animal  remains  have  likewife  been  found 
here  of  many  different  kinds ; as  the  thigh-bones,  tufks,  and 
grinders  of  elephants ; two  fpecies  of  tortoifes ; the  heads, 
tails,  and  palates  of  fiffi ; the  teeth  and  vertebras  of  (harks ; 
crabs,  lobfters,  (hells,  &c. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  ifland  is  of  an  exceeding  ftiff  clay 
foil,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  upland  paftures  and  mar(h  lands. 
Towards  the  north  fide,  however,  in  the  parifhes  of  Miniter 
and  Eaftchurch,  it  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  the  inclofures  of 
which  are  fmall,  and  furrounded  with  thick  hedge-rows  of 
elm.  The  roads  throughout  the  ifland  are  very  good  during 
the  whole  year,  owing  to  the  great  plenty  of  fine  gravel 
found  in  the  beach-pits,  and  the  profpefts  from  them  are 
very  pleafing  and  extenfive  on  every  fide.  Frelh  water  is 
very  fcarce,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  brackifh,  though  be- 
tween Ealtchurch  and  Miniter  there  are  a few  fprings, 
which,  notwithftanding  they  rife  near  the  fea,  the  waters  of 
them  are  perfeftly  good  and  fre(h.  The  air  is  generally 
thick,  and  much  fubjedt  to  noxious  vapours,  arifing  from 
the  large  quantity  of  marffies  in  and  near  it.  Hence,  and 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  water,  few  people  of  fubffance  live 
in  it,  the  inhabitants  confiding  in  general  of  lookers,  bailiffs, 
farmers,  and  fervants.  The  garrifon  and  dock  of  Sheer- 
nefs  and  its  environs,  the  reader  will  however  of  courfe  ex- 
cept from  this  obfervation,  where  there  are  many  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  government  fervice  conftantly  refident.  See 
Shekrness. 

The  water  which  flows  between  this  ifland  and  the  main 
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land  is  called  the  Swale,  and  the  two  extremities  of  it  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Swale.  It  reaches  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  for  (hips  of  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then. This  water  feems  formerly  to  have  been  accounted 
a part  of  the  river  Thames,  and  to  have  been  the  ufual,  as 
being  the  fafeft,  paffage  for  the  (hipping  between  London 
and  the  North  Foreland.  Accordingly  Sandwich  is  fre- 
quently (tiled  by  our  ancient  hiftorians  Lundennuic , or  the 
Thames  mouth,  being  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Saxons, 
and  the  town  of  Milton  is  faid  by  them  to  (land  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  Thames.  Leland  in  particular  fays,  in 
his  Itinerary,  “ that  towne  Hands  on  an  arm  of  the 
Tamife  and  he  fpeaks  of  the  point  againft  “ Quinbo- 
rough  entering  into  the  mayne  Tamys.” 

The  ufual  paffage  to  this  ifland  is  by  a ferry,  called  King’s 
Ferry,  for  carriages,  horfes,  cattle,  and  paffengers.  The 
ferry-boat  is  moved  forward  by  a long  cable,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms,  or  more,  which  being  fattened 
at  each  end  acrofs  the  Swale,  ferves  to  move  it  forward  by 
hand.  On  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  ifland  there  is  a fmali 
houfe  of  (lone,  in  the  room  of  one  formerly  erefted  by  one 
George  Fox,  who  having  (laid  a long  while  in  the  cold 
waiting  for  the  boat,  and  being  much  affefted  by  it,  built 
it  to  (helter  others  from  the  like  inconvenience. 

The  very  convenient  fituation  of  the  Ifle  of  Shepey  for  the 
devaftating  purfuits  of  the  Danes,  occafioned  it  to  be  made 
their  accuttomed  rendezvous  ; and  they  fometimes  wintered 
here  during  the  courfe  of  the  ninth  century.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  then  but  few,  and  chiefly  congregated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Minder,  where  Sexburga,  widow  of  Ercombert, 
king  of  Kent,  had  founded  a nunnery,  which,  after  being 
feveral  times  plundered  by  the  invaders,  was  at  length,  in  a 
great  meafure,  dedroyed,  and  the  nuns  difperfed.  The 
large  tumuli  in  the  lower  or  fouthern  part  of  the  ifle,  and 
which  are  termed  coterets  by  the  country  people,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  cover  the  remains  of  different  Danilh  chiefs,  who 
were  (lain  in  battle  during  their  piratical  incurfions.  The 
years  which  have  been  particularly  recorded  as  thofe  wherein 
thefe  marauders  were  mod  adfive  here,  are  832,  849,  851, 
and  854:  in  the  year  1016,  king  Canute  is  faid  to  have 
collected  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  army  in  this  ifle,  after 
his  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  Otford,  by  Edmund  Ironfide. 
Haded’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Kent,  8vo.  1798. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii.  by  E.  W.  Brayley 
and  John  Britton,  8vo.  1806. 

SHEPHERD,  in  Agriculture,  a labourer  or  other  perfon 
who  has  the  care  and  management  of  a flock  of  (heep.  It  is  a 
bufinefs  that  requires  much  care,  attention,  and. knowledge 
of  the  various  methods  of  treating  animals  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Bannider  thinks,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  have  for  this  em- 
ployment a perfon  who  is  well  (killed  in  the  nature  and  ma- 
nagement of  (heep,  and  hath  been  brought  up  in  that  em- 
ployment from  his  infancy  ; who  is  fober,  diligent,  and 
good-natured ; qualities  effentially  neceflary  in  a fhepherd, 
who,  although  he  may  feem  to  live  a life  of  indolence,  when 
contraded  with  the  more  laborious  fervants  of  the  farm,  need 
rarely  to  have  a minute’s  time  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  if 
he  will  be  attentive  to  his  bufinefs,  which  will  furnifh  him 
with  fufficient  employment  throughout  the  day,  particularly 
in  the  lambing  feafon,  or  where  there  are  two  folds  at  work; 
nor  will  he  want  opportunity  for  the  exercife  of  his  patience 
and  good  temper  in  his  attendance  on  the  (heep,  which  are 
by  nature  animals  of  great  obftinacy  and  perverfenefs,  and 
which  have  often  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  thefe  innate 
qualities,  where  the  (hepherd  was  a man  of  morofe  and  furly 
difpofition.  It  is  faid  that  on  the  continent  they  have 
fchools  wherein  young  (hepherds  are  indrudted  in  the  ne- 
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celfary  knowledge  of  their  bufinefs,  as  well  as  the  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  of  lheep,  the  food  and  treatment  proper  for 
them  in  different  feafons,  and  the  nature  of  their  difeafes, 
and  the  common  operations  refpedting  them,  efpecially  re- 
garding the  parturition  of  the  ewes,  See.  And  in  the  Ge- 
neral Treatife  on  Cattle,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  method  of 
encouragement,  adopted  in  fome  diftridts,  of  allowing  the 
fhepherd  to  poffefs  a fmall  flock,  or  as  many  ewes  as  his 
means  will  allow,  is  probably  one  of  the  molt  powerful.  It 
gives  him  that  fteadinefs  appertaining  to  property,  and  is 
an  additional  and  ftrong  incentive  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  in  his  bufinefs.  A fhepherd  ffiould  be  naturally 
adtive,  both  in  body  and  mind,  clear-headed  and  clear- 
lighted  ; fuch  an  one,  for  inftance,  as  can  dillinguifh  the 
individual  countenances  of  a numerous  flock,  and  running 
over  them  with  his  bodily  and  mental  eye,  inftantly  give 
the  exadt  number  and  condition  ; or  perceive  at  a glance,  a 
bird’s  nefl  in  the  thickeft  quickfet.  Fond  of  animals  and 
attradtive  to  them,  the  latter  quality  of  which  is  well  known 
to  inhere  in  fome  perfons ; poffeffing  a mufical  voice  and 
Ihrill  whiftle  ; hardy,  patient,  watchful ; fatisfied  with  little 
lleep,  and  temperate  in  drink.  It  is  conceived  that  he  ought 
never  to  be  buffered,  if  he  profefs,  to  pradlife  phyfic,  nor 
any  but  the  moft  eafy  and  common  operations,  a farce  that 
too  often  ends  in  a tragedy  ; for  if  of  two  evils  we  ought 
to  choofe  the  leafl,  the  office  of  medical  pradfice  had  better 
devolve  on  the  matter.  And  for  his  comfort  in  the  fevere 
weather,  in  fome  fituations,  the  moveable  wooden  houfe  on 
wheels  may  be  of  ufe.  Alfo  that  he  ought  to  be  clad  dur- 
ing winter,  with  fubftantial  woollen  next  his  Ikin,  from  his 
feet  upwards,  as  the  bell  defence  againft  thofe  rheumatic 
ails  to  which  he  mutt  be  neceffarily  fubjedt  ; and  he  ffiould 
always  go  provided  with  the  initruments  proper  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  ready  for  immediate  occalions,  namely,  feiffors,  knife, 
Heel,  fleam,  falve-box,  See.  And  in  folding,  as  the  ffiep- 
herd  will  have  the  flock  perpetually  under  his  eye,  the  firtt 
writer  thinks,  he  will  be  capable  of  judging  with  certainty 
and  precifion  refpedting  the  ftate  of  every  individual,  fo  that 
the  earliett  remedy  may  be  applied  to  every  diforder,  and  fuch 
fheep  may  be  turned  out  of  the  fold  which  are  found  not  to 
be  able  to  go  through  their  work  without  manifelt  injury  to 
their  health ; and  if  a fheep  or  lamb  be  feized  with  a dan- 
gerous and  incurable  malady,  to  kill  and  drefs  it  immedi- 
ately ; for  it  is  one  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a fhepherd  to  be 
fo  far  fkilled  in  the  butcher’s  trade,  as  to  be  able  to  daughter, 
flea,  and  drefs  a fheep  on  occafion.  Farther,  that  a good 
fhepherd  will  be  careful  that  his  flock  be  driven  late  to 
fold  of  an  evening,  and  releafed  early  in  the  morning  from 
their  confinement,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  cooled 
parts  of  the  day  on  the  food.  He  will  be  cautious  that 
they  are  allowed  a fufficient  time  to  graze  in  the  uplands  pre- 
vious to  their  being  driven  into  the  fold,  that  they  may  retire 
to  reft  with  full  bellies,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  dung 
and  urine  will  be  confiderably  augmented.  He  will  like- 
wife  be  careful  in  reviewing  the  hurdles,  and  providing  that 
thefe  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  left  by  any  accident  they 
ffiould  be  thrown  down  during  the  night,  and  the  flock  by 
thefe  means  get  into  mifehief,  or  intermix  with  other  fheep  ; 
he  will  count  his  fheep  regularly  every  evening  when  he  drives 
them  to  the  fold,  and  take  a freffi  tale  in  the  morning,  when 
he  turns  them  on  their  feed ; he  will,  previous  to  difmiffing 
them  from  the  fold,  worry  them  gently  round  the  fame,  in 
order  to  caufe  them  to  dung  and  itale  plentifully,  that  the 
manure  may  be  left  in  the  field,  otherwife  the  greateft  part 
of  the  trundles  will  be  dropt  on  the  road,  or  carried  on  to 
the  marffi,  where  lying  thin,  this  dreffing  can  do  but  little 
fervice,  and  where  in  truth  it  is  not  wanted  } he  will  beftow 


a particular  attention  on  every  individual  in  his  flock,  and  for 
thofe  which  (hew  any  appearance  of  being  flung  by  the  fly, 
he  will  be  prepared  with  a pair  of  fheers  to  clip  away  the 
wool  from  the  part,  and  having  taken  out  the  maggots,  will 
anoint  the  place  with  a mixture  of  train-oil  and  brimftone  ; 
but  if  flightly  attacked,  he  will  deftroy  the  maggots  by 
ftrewing  on  them  powder  of  white  lead  ; and  if  any  of  the 
flock  ffiould  haply  break  with  the  fcab,  a diforder  to  which 
folding  fheep  are  continually  fubjeft,  and  which  feldom  fails 
to  (hew  itfelf  in  the  fpring  and  fall,  he  will  be  provided  with 
a proper  remedy  to  keep  it  under,  and  prevent  the  contagion 
from  fpreading.  See  Scab. 

It  is  likewife  thought,  that  one  fhepherd  will  be  able  to 
look  after  three  hundred  fheep. 

In  refpedt  to  the  neceffity  of  a dog,  as  an  affiftant  to  the 
fhepherd,  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  that  it  has  of  late  very 
rationally  become  a queftion  among  the  moft  intelligent 
ffieep-mafters  : it  may  probably  be  thus  fettled, — there  can 
be  no  occafion  for  fuch  aid,  nor  any  neceffity  for  incurring 
the  danger  of  it,  amidft  convenient  inclofures,  or  where 
quiet  breeds  of  fheep  are  kept,  and  where  it  is  made  an  ob- 
jeft  to  render  them  tame  and  docile  : and  if  upon  extenfive 
waftes  and  mountain  diftrifts,  the  fervice  of  dogs  cannot 
well  be  difpenfed  with,  it  ought  to  be  made  a main  point, 
that  they  be  trained  early  to  a kindnefs  for  the  fheep,  and  to 
view  them  rather  as  their  companions,  than  their  prey  ; a 
thing  which  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  moft  eafy  ; and 
he  alfo  knows  that  fuch  dogs  are  infinitely  of  the  greater  ufe, 
as  the  fheep,  far  from  dreading  or  ffiunning,  will  run  to 
them,  in  cafe  of  need,  for  proteftion  ; and  he  has  often 
witneffed  the  careffes  and  gambols  of  thefe  and  the  lambs, 
with  a delight  which  he  never  experienced  in  the  combats  of 
animals. 

Shepherds  of  Egypt , Shepherd  kings , or  royal  Shepherds, 
in  Ancient  Hi/lory,  the  denomination  of  a claf3  of  inhabit- 
ants of  a part  of  Egypt,  concerning  whofe  origin,  place 
of  abode,  and  migration,  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
entertained  different  opinions.  Some  {ketches  of  their  hif- 
tory  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Aurita;,  Cush,  Dis- 
persion of  Mankind,  and  Egypt.  The  learned  Bryant 
has  publiffied,  befides  feveral  notices  that  occur  in  his 
“ Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,”  an  elaborate  “ Differ- 
tation”  on  this  fubjedt.  Differing  from  others  concerning 
the  fituation  of  the  land  of  Goffien,  (fee  Goshen,)  he  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  the  Nome  called  the  Arabian,  from 
the  Arabian  ffiepherds  who  had  formerly  fettled  in  thofe 
parts,  and  held  them  for  many  years,  and  denominated  by 
the  LXX,  Vto-o-ifx  td;  A{*/3ici{.  The  province  of  Arabia,  fays 
this  author,  was  one  of  the  three  moft  remarkable  nomes, 
the  other  two  being  thofe  of  Bubaltus  and  Heliopolis. 
Thefe  three  nomes  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
towards  the  fummit  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  nome  of  Helio- 
polis, according  to  his  ftatement,  was  a Mediterranean 
dillridt  ; and  confequently  the  two  provinces,  or  that  of 
Phacufa  (i.  e.  the  Arabian  nome),  and  that  of  Bubaftus, 
that  are  always  mentioned  with  the  former,  were  fo  likewife. 
Phacufa,  mentioned  by  Strabo  only  as  a village,  was  the 
province  at  whofe  fummit  the  Nile  was  firft  divided,  where 
flood  the  city  of  Cercafora.  It  was  called  the  Arabian 
nome  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  and  had  for  its  metro- 
polis Phacufa,  and  the  places  fituated  upon  its  borders  were 
Babylon,  Heliopolis,  and  Heroum.  From  Syncellus  we 
learn,  that  Egypt  had  been  in  fubjedtion  to  a three-fold  race 
of  kings,  who  are  termed  the  Auritae,  the  Meltraei,  and 
the' Egyptian.  The  Auritae  were  the  Arabian  ffiepherds 
and  their  kings,  who  reigned  here  a confiderable  time, 
maintaining  themfelves  by  force  j till,  after  many  ftruggles. 
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they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  natives.  According  to 
Manetho,  the  whole  body  of  thisTpeople  bore  the  appellation 
of  Hukfos,  that  is,  royal  fhepherds  ; the  firft  fyllable,  in 
the  facred  dialed!,  fignifying  a king , and  the  latter,  in  the 
popular  language,  fignifying  a Jhepherd;  and  by  a compa- 
fition  of  thefe  two  was  formed  the  word  Hukfos.  Thefe 
people  are  faid  to  have  been  Arabians.  Jofephus  further 
informs  us  from  Manetho,  that  the  fhepherds  maintained 
themfelves  in  Egypt  511  years.  At  laft  the  people  of 
Upper  Egypt  rofe  in  oppofition  to  them,  and  after  fome 
time  expelled  them  the  country.  However,  on  their  de- 
parture, they  were  afraid  of  going  towards  Allyria,  and 
therefore  reforted  to  the  country  called  afterwards  Judea, 
and  built  Jerufalem.  We  learn  alfo,  from  the  fame  au- 
thority, that  another  clafs  of  people  fojourned  in  Egypt  in 
the  reign  of  Amenophis ; and  that  they  were  treated  as 
flaves  by  the  prince  of  the  country,  becaufe  they  were  in- 
fected with  the  leprofy.  As  their  number  very  much  in- 
creafed,  he  employed  them  in  the  ilone  quarries  that  lay  on 
the  eafl  fide  of  the  Nile,  in  company  with  fome  of  the 
Egyptians.  Upon  a remonltrance  afterwards  made  to  him, 
he  granted  them  for  a retreat  the  city  of  Abaris,  where  the 
former  fhepherds  had  refided,  that  now  lay  defolate.  The 
people  belonging  to  each  of  the  two  clafles  now  mentioned 
were  efleemed  fhepherds : the  firit  fhepherds  were  lords 
and  conquerors  ; the  others  were  fervants,  to  whom  was 
affigned  the  city  which  the  former  had  evacuated.  The 
latter  were  Ifraelites,  as  appears  from  the  name  of  their 
leader  and  lawgiver,  Mofes ; and  the  former  were  Arabians, 
who  are  faid  to  have  come  from  the  Ealt  : and  they  are, 
without  doubt,  the  Auritas,  who  founded  the  city  Auris  or 
Abaris,  which  is  no  other  than  the  city  "UN»  Ur  or  Aur, 
fignifying  light  and  fire,  of  which  element  the  A u vitae  mull 
have  been  worfhippers,  as  all  the  Arabians  were.  Their 
chief  god  was  Alorus,  (A1  Orus,)  the  god  of  fire.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fhepherds  were  called  Auritce  from  the  chief 
objeCt  of  their  worfhip,  and  their  kings  were  ilyled  priefts 
of  Alorus,  or,  according  to  the  Greeks,  priefts  of  Vulcan. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  came  from  Babylonia, 
a country  that  lay  due  eaft  from  Egypt,  which  country  was 
the  original  feat  of  the  genuine  Arabians,  and  the  true 
fource  whence  their  religion  flowed.  The  two  principal 
cities  of  that  country  were  Ur  or  Aur,  and  Babylon  : in 
memory  of  which  they  built  two  of  the  fame  name  in 
Egypt.  Wherever  they  refided,  they  introduced  the  Tzeba 
Sehanain,  or  Zabian  worfhip,  together  with  the  worfhip  of 
fire.  Hence  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  that  Vulcan 
was  particularly  honoured  at  Heliopolis  and  Memphis, 
which  places  they  are  faid  to  have  built.  The  true  name 
of  thefe  people,  fays  Bryant,  who  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Arabians,  was  Cufhan  or  Cufteans,  the  fame 
that  they  gave  to  the  province  where  they  fettled.  (See 
Cush.)  Thefe  ftrangers,  therefore,  who  fettled  in  Egypt, 
were  no  other  than  the  Cufteans ; and  they  have  been  ftyled 
Arabian  fhepherds,  becaufe  all  the  primitive  Arabians  were 
Nomades,  or  fhepherds.  Thefe  people  becoming  lords  of 
the  country,  undoubtedly  chofe  that  part  which  was  the 
molt  eligible,  and  their  profefiion  would  lead  them  to  the 
beft  land  for  pafturage  ; in  refped!  of  which  Gofhen  had  not 
its  equal.  For  it  was  part  of  the  te&ov  Aiyurla,  the  rich 
champaign  of  Egypt ; fo  that  this  circumftance  among  others 
would  induce  one  to  think  that  they  fettled  here.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  worfhip  which  they  fettled  in  thefe  parts ; 
the  cities  they  built ; and  the  names  which  they  bequeathed  to 
the  province.  According  to  the  Mofaic  account,  the  land 
of  Gofhen  is  repeatedly  faid  to  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

“ in  the  beft  of  the  land  and  yet  the  LXX  call  it 


th;  Agx/3 Lac,  which  could  be  owing  to  no  other  reaton 
befides  its  being  the  land  of  Cufhan,  (Gofhen,)  which  was 
interpreted  Arabian  ; for  in  Arabia  it  was  not  fituated. 
Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  place  where  the 
children  of  Ifrael  refided  in  Egypt  was  the  principal  Ara- 
bian nome,  at  the  extreme  and  higheft  part  of  Lower  Egypt, 
called  Cufhan. 

This  was  the  land  to  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  fuc- 
ceeded,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabit- 
ants ; but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  interval.  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  unoccupied  diitridt  ; and  as  it  was  the  beft  of 
the  land,  there  is  no  accounting  for  its  being  unoccupied 
but  by  the  feceffion  of  the  Cufteans,  whofe  property  it  had 
lately  been.  Accordingly  Manetho  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
the  fecond  fhepherds  fucceeded  to  the  places  which  had 
been  deferted  by  the  former;  and  he  moreover  fays,  that 
the  city  Abaris,  which  had  been  built  by  the  firft  fhepherd 
king,  was  given  to  thofe  of  their  body  who  were  employed 
in  the  quarries. 

Bryant  fuggefls,  that  the  migration  of  the  fhepherds  was 
about  the  time  of  Serug  or  Nahor  : and  this  is  the  time 
when  archbifhop  Ufher  fuppofes  it  to  have  happened,  who 
refers  it  to  the  year  of  the  world  1920,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation,  in  the  10 1 ft  year  of  the  life  of  Sermg, 
the  7th  from  Noah,  and  in  the  q2d  year  of  Terab,  88  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Bifhop  Cumberland  fuppofes 
that  the  fhepherds  invaded  Egypt  A.  M.  1937,  in  the  time 
of  the  fame  patriarchs,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology. 
Our  author  has  alleged  feveral  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  Arabian  fhepherds  were  diftind!  from  the  Ifraelites,  and 
prior  to  them.  When  the  Arabians  came  into  Egypt,  they 
arc  faid  to  have  been  240,000  in  number,  whereas  the  Ifrael- 
ites were  but  70  perfons.  The  former  took  pofleffion  by 
force,  the  latter  were  invited,  and  had  a grant  of  all  that 
they  poflelied.  The  one  held  the  people  in  flavery  ; the 
others  were  themfelves  enflaved.  The  Arabians  were 
driven  out  of  the  land ; the  Ifraelites  were  not  fuffered  to 
depart.  See  Bryant's  Oblervations  and  Inquiries,  &c. 
Cont.  1767. 

Shepherd’s  IJlands,  iii  Geography.  See  New  Hebrides. 

Shepherd’s  Dog,  a variety  of  the  common  dog,  ufed  in 
guarding  flocks,  or  driving  herds  of  cattle.  See  Dog. 

Shepherd’s  Needle , or  Venus's  Comb,  in  Botany.  See 
Scandix. 

Shepherd’s  Pouch,  Burfa  pajleris , a common  weed  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  which  propagates  itfelf  fo  fail 
by  feeds,  as  not  to  be  eafily  cleared  where  they  are  per- 
mitted to  fhed  ; for  fo  fait  do  the  feed  ripen,  and  the  plants 
come  up,  that  there  are  commonly  four  or  five  generations 
of  them  in  a year  ; they  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  carefully 
rooted  out  of  a garden  or  field.  It  is  early,  and  lafts  moft 
part  of  the  year.  It  may  be-deftroyed  by  frequent  plough- 
ing, and  preventing  its  going  to  feed.  In  the  Linnxan  fyilerr, 
this  is  a fpecies  of  the  thlaj'pi. 

This  is  an  officinal  plant  ; its  juice  has  been  reputed 
aftringent  and  vulnerary,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  againft  he- 
morrhages, dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 

The  country  people  apply  it  to  cuts  and  freffi  wounds, 
and  fome  hold  it  of  great  virtue  when  made  up  into  a cata- 
plafm,  and  applied  to  the  wrifts  againft  tertians  and  quar- 
tans ; but  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  he  could  perceive  no 
pungency  or  altringency,*  either  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
or  in  the  extradts  made  by  water  and  re&ified  fpirit,  and  that 
a decodtion  of  them  ftrikes  no  degree  of  blacknefs  with  fo- 
lution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  Hence  he  infers,  that  there 
feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  ftrong  ftyptic  virtues,  far 
which  this  herb  has  been  generally  recommended  b,y  writer* 
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in  the  materia  medica,  or  for  the  acrid  inflammatory  power 
which  fome  (probably  milled  by  its  botanic  affinity  with 
multard,  and  fome  other  acrid  vegetables)  have  afcribed  to 
it.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med, 

Shepherd’s  Staff",  or  Shepherd’s  Rod.  See  Teazle. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  in  Geography , a polt-town  of 
America,  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  and  county  of  Jefferfon, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  Patowmack  river.  Its  fituation  is  agree- 
able and  healthy,  and  the  neighbouring  country  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1033  inhabitants, 
chiefly  of  German  extraction. 

SHEPHERDSVILLE,  a poll -town  in  Bullet  county, 
Kentucky  ; 640  miles  from  Walhington. 

SHEPPECK,  in  Agriculture,  the  provincial  name  of  a 
prong  or  fort  of  hay-fork,  employed  in  fome  places. 

SHEPPEY,  in  Geography.  See  Shepey. 

SHEPREVE,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  poet, 
was  born  in  Berkfhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  be- 
came Hebrew  profeflor  about  the  year  1538.  He  had  a 
moll  furprifing  memory,  and  was  one  of  the  moll  learned 
men  in  his  time.  He  died  in  the  year  1342.  His  works 
are  “ Summa  et  Synopfis  Novi  Tell.”  See. ; “ Hippolytus 
Ovidianse  Phsedrsc  refpondens,”  8c c.  Wood. 

SHEPTONMALLET,  in  Geography,  a market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Whiteftone  and  county  of  Somerfet,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  about  five  miles  E.  from  the  city  of  Wells, 
and  1 15  W.  by  S.  from  London.  This  town  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and 
knit  ftockings,  which  affords  employment  to  upwards  of 
2000  perfons  refident  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity.  Ed- 
ward II.  granted  a charter  for  a market  to  be  held  here  on 
Monday,  weekly ; but  it  is  now  kept  on  Friday  ; befides 
tvhich  there  is  an  annual  fair,  called  Silver-ftreet  fair,  which 
takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Auguft.  The  market-place  is 
remarkable  for  a very  curious  Hone  crof6,  which  appears, 
from  an  infeription  upon  it,  to  have  been  ereCted  in  the 
year  1500,  by  “ Walter  Bucklond  and  Agnes  his  wyff.” 
It  confifts  of  five  arches,  fupported  by  pentagonal  pillars, 
with  an  hexagonal  column  in  the  centre.  From  the  roof, 
which  is  perfectly  flat,  rifes  a lofty  pyramidal  fpire,  adorned 
with  Gothic  niches,  and  crowned  with  an  oblong  entabla- 
ture, on  which  are  reprefented  figures  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  crofs  between  the  two  malefactors  ; alfo  thofe  of  feveral 
faints.  Lands  of  confiderable  value  are  appropriated  for 
the  repair  of  this  lingular  ftruCture.  The  church  here 
is  a large  and  handfome  edifice  in  the  pointed  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture, and  compofed  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  fouth 
fide  aifles,  and  tranfept,  with  a tower  at  the  weft  end,  orna- 
mented with  effigies  in  niches  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  each  cut  out  of 
one  folid  ftone,  and  from  the  rudenefs  of  their  workman- 
fhip  would  feem  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  two  of 
the  windows  are  fome  remains  of  painted  glafs,  difplaying 
the  mutilated  effigies  of  knights  Templars,  faid  to  repre- 
fent  the  two  Williams  Mallet,  who  had  commands  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  during  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  II.  The  monuments  in  this  church  are  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  are  particularly  remarkable,  either  for 
their  ftyle  of  execution,  or  for  the  character  of  the  perfons 
they  commemorate. 

Shepton  Mallet,  in  ancient  times,  formed  part  of  the 
manor  of  Pilton,  which  king  Ina  gave  to  the  abbey  of 
Glaftonbury,  A.D.  705.  At  the  time  of  the  Conqueft  it 
was  held  from  the  abbot  by  Roger  de  Curcelle ; but  foon 
afterwards  pafled  into  the  polfeffion  of  the  barons  Mallet, 
from  whom  it  derived  the  latter  part  of  its  name.  After  a 


variety  of  changes,  this  manor  was  divided  into  two  moie- 
ties, one  of  which  came  to  the  crown,  and  was  annexed  to 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which  it  ftill  belongs.  The 
other  moiety  became  the  property  of  the  family  of  Sherfton. 

Shepton  Mallet  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  three  men 
of  diftinguifhed  talents  and  learning ; viz.  Hugh  Inge, 
D.D.  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
who  died  in  1328  : Dr.  Walter  Charleton,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  and  author  of  Chorea  Gigantum,  or  an  account 
of  Stonehenge,  who  died  in  1707  ; and  Simon  Browne, 
a learned  difl'enting  minifter,  celebrated  for  his  controverfial 
writings  againft  Woolfton  and  Tindal,  who  died  in  1732. 

The  parilh  of  Shepton  Mallet  is  of  fmall  extent,  but 
populous,  containing,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  1811,  1129  houfes,  and  4638  inhabitants.  Within 
its  bounds  are  fituated  the  county  Bridewell,  and  a large 
parilh  workhoufe.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Somerfet ; by  the  Rev.  J.  Collinfon,  F.S.A. 
4to.  vol.  iii.  Bath,  1791. 

SHERARD,  William,  in  Biography,  a very  learned 
and  munificent  botanift,  on  whom  the  titles  of  prince  and 
Moecenas  of  botany  have  been,  more  juftly  than  ufual,  be- 
ftowed,  was  the  foil  of  George  Sherwood,  (for  fo  it  feems  the 
name  was  written  by  the  father,)  of  Bufhby,  in  Leicefterfliire. 
He  was  born  in  1639  ; educated  firft  at  Merchant  Tailors’ 
fchool,  and  then  at  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
entered  in  1677.  He  fubfequently  became  a fellow  of  this 
college,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1683.  Being  appointed  travelling  tutor,  fuc- 
ceffively,  to  Charles,  afterwards  the  fecond  vifeount  Town- 
Ihend,  and  to  Wriothefley  lord  Howland,  fon  of  the  mur- 
dered lord  Ruflel,  who  in  1700  became  the  fecond  duke  of 
Bedford,  Sherard  made  two  fucceffive  tours  through  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  &c.  returning  from  the  laft,  as  we 
prefume,  not  much  before  the  year  1700,  when  his  laft- 
mentioned  pupil  was  twenty  years  old.  Dr.  Pulteney  fup- 
pofes  him  to  have  come  back  in  1693,  led  perhaps  by  the 
date  of  Ray’s  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europaarum,  printed  in  1694, 
to  which  Sherard  communicated  a catalogue  of  plants 
gathered  on  mount  Jura,  Saleve,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva.  Thefe  were  probably  collected  in  his  firft 
journey ; for  it  Ihould  feem  by  Collins’s  Peerage,  that  the 
lord  Howland,  fo  created  on  account  of  his  union  with  the 
heirefs  of  the  Howland  family,  was  married  to  her  in  May 
1693,  when  he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  made  a peer  June  13,  1693  ; “ after  which,”  fays 
Collins,  “ he  travelled  into  Fiance  and  Italy.”  So  youth- 
ful a bridegroom  was,  doubtlefs,  beft  in  the  hands  of  his 
tutor,  in  a diftant  country  from  his,  ftill  more  youthful, 
fpoufe.  The  fubjeCt  of  our  memoir  is  faid  to  have  fulfilled 
his  truft  to  the  fatisfaction  of  both  the  noble  families  who 
confided  in  him.  His  vifit  to  his  friend  fir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
at  Moira,  in  Ireland,  was  apparently  made  in  the  interval 
of  thefe  two  foreign  journies.  Long  before  either  of  them, 
he  had  travelled  over  various  parts  of  England,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerfey,  for  the  purpofe  of  botanical  inveftigation ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  difeoveries  enriched  the  publications 
of  the  illuftrious  Ray  ; fee  that  article. 

Botany  was  ever  the  prominent  purfuit  of  Sherard  in 
all  his  journies.  He  cultivated  the  friendlhip  and  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  moft  able  men  on  the  continent,  fuch  as 
Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Micheli,  &c. 
He  is  univerfally  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
i2mo.  volume,  entitled  Schola  Botanica,  publifhed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1689,  and  reprinted  in  1691  and  1699.  This 
is  a fyftematic  catalogue  of  the  Paris  garden.  Its  preface, 
dated  London,  Nov.  1688,  is  figned  S.W.A.,  which  the 
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French  writers  have  interpreted  Samuel  Wharton,  Anglus, 
under  which  name  the  book  occurs  in  Haller’s  Bibliotheca 
Botanica,  v.  i.  643.  But  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  fuch  a 
botanift  as  Wharton  ; and  the  preface  in  queftion  difplays 
the  objects  and  acquifitions  of  one  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
could  certainly  not  long  remain  in  obfcurity,  the  above  initials 
are  prefumed  to  mean  William  Sherard,  to  whom  alone  in- 
deed, with  or  without  a lignature,  that  preface  could  belong. 
Its  writer  is  defcribed  as  having  attended  three  courfes  of 
Tournefort’s  botanical  le&ures,  in  1686,  87,  and  88,  all 
which  years,  he  fays,  he  fpent  at  Paris.  In  the  fummer 
of  1688  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  having  palled  fome  time  in 
Holland,  collefting  fpecimens  of  plants  from  the  rich  gar- 
dens of  that  country  and  getting  them  named  by  profelior 
Hermann  himfelf,  who  allowed  him  to  perufe  the  manu- 
fcript  rudiments  of  his  Paradifus  Batavus,  to  examine  his 
herbarium,  and  to  compofe  a Prodromus  of  that  work, 
which  is  fubjoined  to  the  little  volume  now  under  our  con- 
fideration.  All  this  can  apply  to  Sherard  only,  who  be- 
came the  editor  of  Hermann’s  book  itfelf,  and  who  in  its 
preface,  dated  from  Geneva  in  1697,  appears  under  his 
own  name,  and  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  having  long  enjoyed 
the  friendlhip  and  the  communications  of  that  eminent  man, 
whofe  judgment  and  talents  he  juftly  commemorates,  and  of 
whofe  various  literary  performances,  as  well  as  of  his  bota- 
nical principles,  he  gives  an  account.  Dr.  Pulteney  con- 
ceives this  preface  to  have  been  written  during  a third  tour 
of  its  author  to  the  continent  ; but  we  prefume  him  to 
have  then  been  with  the  young  lord  Howland,  and  confe- 
quently  on  his  fecond  tour  only. 

Sherard  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  170c,  a 
paper  relative  to  the  making  of  Chinefe  or  Japan  varnilhes, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions,  v.  22. 
The  information  which  it  contains  was  fent  by  the  Jefuits 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  probably  obtained  by 
our  author  at  Florence. 

He  now  entered  on  a more  public  walk  of  life,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  commiffioners  for  fick  and  wounded  feamen 
at  Portfmouth,  and  about  the  year  1702,  or  foon  after, 
was  fent  out  as  Britilh  conful  to  Smyrna.  Here  his  bota- 
nical tafte  met  with  frelh  gratification  ; nor  was  he  neglect- 
ful of  other  curiofities  of  fcience  or  literature.  He  vifited 
the  feven  churches  of  Afia,  copied  feveral  ancient  infcrip- 
tions,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account 
of  the  new  volcanic  ifland,  near  Santorini,  which  rofe  out 
of  the  fea  May  12,  1707. 

Botany,  however,  continued  to  be  his  leading  objedt. 
He  had  a villa  at  Sedekio,  near  Smyrna,  where  he  could  with 
the  more  eafe  refign  himfelf  to  the  contemplation  of  plants, 
and  where  he  began  that  great  herbarium  of  which  we  lhall 
fpeak  hereafter.  Haflelquift  vifited  this  fpot,  with  the  de- 
votion of  a pilgrim,  in  the  fpring  of  1750.  He  faw  the 
houfe,  with  a fmall  garden  laid  out  by  Sherard,  but  not 
enriched  at  any  great  expence,  nor  ltored  with  extenfive 
colledtions  of  exotics.  Many  of  the  latter  indeed  might, 
in  the  courfe  of  thirty-two  years,  have  difappeared.  What- 
ever fpecimens  Sherard  could  obtain  from  Greece,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  he  here  carefully  preferved ; and 
being  well  aware  of  the  infufficiency  of  Bauhin’s  Pinax , 
as  a clue  to  the  botanical  knowledge  then  in  the  world,  he 
is  faid  to  have  here  formed  the  project  of  continuing  it,  and 
even  to  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  that  arduous  under- 
taking, before  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  17x8. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  received  at  Oxford  the  decree  of 
L.L.D. 

In  1721  Dr.  Sherard  revifited  the  continent.  Vaillant 
was  now  in  a declining  ltate  of  health,  and  died  in  May 


1722.  Previous  to  his  deceafe  he  concluded,  through  the 
mediation  of  Sherard,  the  fale  of  his  manufcripts  and  draw- 
ings of  Panfian  plants,  to  Boerhaave,  who  publilhed  in 
1727  the  fplendid  Botanicon  Parifienfe.  This  work,  though 
not  free  from  imperfedtions  in  the  dillribution  of  its  ma- 
terials, would  doubtlefs  have  been  far  lefs  corredl,  but  for 
the  fuperintendance  of  Sherard,  who  palled  a fummer  with 
Boerhaave  in  reviling  the  manufcript.  Our  great  botanift 
had  already  rendered  a more  important  fervice  to  hi* 
favourite  fcience  by  bringing  with  him  from  Germany,  in 
Auguft  1721,  the  celebrated  Dillenius  (fee  that  article). 
By  a comparifon  of  dates,  it  appears  that  Sherard  made 
feveral  vifits  to  the  continent.  He  went  from  Paris  to 
Holland  in  1 721,  and  thence  with  Dillenius,  the  fame 
year,  to  England.  He  itayed  fome  time  with  Boerhaave 
again  in  1724,  or  perhaps  1723.  We  know  not  precifely 
when  or  where  it  happened  that  he  was,  like  Linnseus  in 
Norway,  in  danger  of  being  foot  for  a wolf,  or  a thief,  by 
fome  half-humanized  rultic,  akin  to  the  thief-takers  and 
Oxfordlhire  juftice,  who  feized  upon  another  illuftrious 
botanift,  of  our  time,  as  a highway-man. 

What  principally  attached  Sherard  to  Dillenius,  was 
the  fimilarity  of  their  taftes  refpe&ing  thofe  intricate  tribes 
of  vegetables,  now  termed  cryptogamic.  To  thefe  the  at- 
tention of  both  had  long  been  diredled,  and  hence  origi- 
nated the  cultivation,  which  this  line  of  botanical  ftudy 
has  received,  from  that  period,  in  England  and  Germany. 
This  tafte,  however,  was  not  exclufive  ; for  thefe  friends 
and  fellow  labourers  left  no  department  of  botany  unim- 
proved. James  Sherard,  feven  years  younger  than  his 
brother,  who  had  acquired  opulence  by  medical  praftice, 
firft  as  an  apothecary,  and  then  as  a phyfician,  in  London, 
had  a great  fondnefs  for  the  fame  purfuit,  and  reared  at  his 
country  feat  at  Eltham,  a number  of  exotic  plants,  from 
every  climate,  Hither  the  more  learned  fubjeft  of  our 
prefent  article  frequently  reforted.  He  had  acquired  af- 
fluence by  his  public  appointments,  but  his  ftyle  of  living 
was  Ample  and  private.  Devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge  in  himfelf,  and  to  the  diffufion  of  that  of  others, 
he  lent  his  aid  to  all  who  required  it,  without  coming  for- 
ward confpicuoufly  as  an  author.  He  alfifted  Catefby  with 
information  and  with  money,  to  bring  out  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Carolina,  though  neither  that  work,  nor  the  Hortus 
Elthamenfis  of  Dillenius,  appeared  till  fome  time  after  his 
deceafe,  which  happened  on  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1728, 
when  he  was  69  years  of  age.  Of  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment we  find  no  mention.  His  brother  died  Feb.  12,  1737, 
aged  72,  and  is  buried  in  Evington  church,  near  Leiceiter, 
with  his  wife,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Lockwood,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children. 

The  moil  oftenfible  and  fplendid  fervice  to  botany,  though 
it  for  a long  time  yielded  but  little  fruit,  was  rendered  by 
the  will  of  Dr.  William  Sherard,  who  left  3000/.  to  found 
and  lupport  a botanical  profeflorlhip  at  Oxford,  of  which 
we  have  fpoken  under  the  biographical  article  Dillenius- 
He  bequeathed  to  this  eftablilhment  his  choice  botanical 
library,  his  ample  herbarium,  and  the  manufcript  of  his 
Pinax,  the  completion  of  which  he  intended  ihould  be  one 
of  the  objedls  and  duties  of  the  new  profeffor.  We  have 
already  exprefled  our  doubts  whether  the  failure  of  the 
latter,  in  this  point,  were  any  great  lofs  to  fcience.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  manufcript,  as  Sherard  left  it,  would  probably 
have  been  a great  acquifition  to  the  world,  and  might  ltill 
be  worthy  of  publication.  Dillenius  accomplilhed  more 
appropriate,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  defigns  ; but  every 
fcientific  objedl  flept  with  his  lucceflor  for  lorty  years. 
Sherard  has  fometimes  been  blamed  for  excluding  clergymen 
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from  his  profefforfttip,  and  it  is  ufual  to  hear  a complaint 
at  Oxford,  that  this  order  of  men  has  no  intersjl  therein. 
If  by  intereft  is  meant  the  acquifition  of  a very  moderate 
ftipend,  which  only  one  can  enjoy,  the  complaint  is  juft  : 
but  furely  the  more  important  intereft  of  a whole  umverfity 
confifts  in  having  this,  or  any  other,  fcience  taught  in  the 
belt  manner.  Sherard  therefore  would  have  done  much 
more  wifely,  inftead  of  limiting  the  appointment  at  all,  to 
have  left  it  open,  like  the  Cambridge  profefforfhip  and  gar- 
den, to  all  the  world ; and  to  have  placed  the  choice  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  would  perceive  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  probably  feel  fome  fenfe  of  duty,  in  not  making 
any  profefforfhip  a finecure  or  a job. 

The  herbarium  of  Sherard  is  perhaps,  except  that  of 
Linnaeus,  the  moll  ample,  authentic,  and  valuable  botani- 
cal record  in  the  world.  In  it  may  be  feen  original  fpeci- 
mens  from  Tournefort,  and  all  the  writers  of  that  day, 
named  by  themfelves,  accompanied  by  remarks,  or  by 
queries  fcarcely  lefs  inftrudtive.  He  colle&ed  alfo  copies 
of  original  drawings,  from  botanills  whofe  fpecimens  were 
not  to  be  had,  fuch  as  Plumier.  The  molt  rare,  and  even 
unique,  books  are  to  be  found  in  his  library,  as  the  firft 
volume  of  Rudbeck’s  Campi  Elyfii.  (See  Rudbeck.  ) All 
thefe  precious  colle&ions  are  itill  in  good  prefervation, 
though  the  noble  ftone  building,  originally  conftru&ed  to 
receive  them,  was  facrificed  a few  years  fince  to  public  con- 
venience, that  the  adjoining  ftreet  might  be  widened. 

The  name  of  Sherard  has  been  commemorated  by  Var- 
iant, in  fome  plants  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  Verbena. 
Dillenius  eftablifhed  a Sherardia,  which  has  remained  ; fee 
the  next  article.  Pulteney’s  Sketches  of  Botany,  Hal- 
ler’s Letters,  and  Bibl.  Bot.  Aikin’s  Gen.  Biog.  S. 

SHERARDIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dillenius,  in 
honour  of  his  munificent  and  learned  patron  William  Sherard. 
(See  the  laft  article.) — Dill.  Gill,  append,  96.  t.  3.  Linn. 
Gen.  PI.  50.  Schreb.  67.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  574. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  17 1.  Prodr.  FI. 
Gram.  Sibth.  86.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  234.  Juff,  196. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  61.  Gaertn.  t.  24. — Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellata,  Linn.  Ra- 
il ace  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  with  fix  teeth, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fltaped  ; tube  cylin- 
drical, various  in  length  ; limb  flat,  in  four  acute  deep  feg- 
ments.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  top  of  the 
tube,  between  the  fegments  of  the  limb  ; anthers  roundifli, 
two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  oblong,  two-grained  ; 
ftyle  thread-lhaped,  divided  at  the  upper  part ; ftigmas 
blunt.  Perie.  none.  Fruit  oblong,  crowned,  feparating 
lengthwife  into  two  parts.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  convex  at 
the  outfide,  flat  on  the  other,  each  crowned  with  three 
points. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped,  fuperior. 
Seeds  two,  naked,  each  crowned  with  three  teeth. 

X.  S.  arvenfis.  Blue  Sherardia,  or  Little  Field  Madder. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  149.  Willd.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  891.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  13.  FI.  Dan. 

t.  439.  (Afperula  fiore  carneo,  acuto  folio  ; Barrel.  Ic. 
t.  541.)  — All  the  leaves  whorled.  Flowers  terminal. — Na- 
tive of  cultivated  or  fallow  fields,  throughout  Europe,  from 
Sweden  to  Greece,  flowering  all  fummer  long.  The  root 
is  annual,  fibrous,  fmall.  Herb  generally  hairy.  Stems 
feveral,  branched,  leafy,  angular,  fpreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, from  three  to  five  inches  long ; molt  (lender  at  the 
bafe.  Leaves  fpreading,  moltly  fix  in  each  whorl,  elliptical 
or  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  rougheft  at  the  edges  and 
keel.  Flowers  from  four  to  fix  or  eight,  in  a little  ter- 


minal umbel,  enveloped  in  the  uppermoft  whorl,  which 
confifts  of  more  leaves  than  the  reft.  Calyx  of  two  three- 
cleft  acute  leaves,  afterwards  enlarged,  and  forming  a 
creft  or  crown,  to  each  feed.  Corolla  purplilh-blue,  with 
a (lender  tube,  much  exceeding  the  calyx. 

2.  S.  muralis.  Wall  Sherardia.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  149, 
Willd.  n.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  2.  13.  t.  115. 
(Galium  morale;  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  1.  8.  t.  77.  f.  1, 
G.  minimum,  feminibus  oblongis  ; Buxb.  Cent.  31.  t.  30. 
f.  2.) — Stems  diffufe.  Leaves  four  in  a whorl,  or  in  pairs, 
fpreading.  Whorls  two-flowered.  Stalks  of  the  fruit  re- 
flexed.— Native  of  old  walls,  and  rocks,  in  Italy  and  the 
Levant.  Found  in  Crete  by  Dr.  Sibthorp.  Annual, 
about  the  fize  of  the  former,  decumbent,  and  rough,  but 
the  leaves  are  fmaller,  fometimes  fix,  fometimes  but  two, 
ufually  four,  in  a whorl.  Flowers  axillary,  oppofite,  mi- 
nute, fhorter  than  the  leaves,  ftalked.  Corolla  yellow, 
with  a (hort  tube.  Fruit  reflexed,  of  two  hifpid,  oblong 
feeds,  ttarting  from  each  other  in  the  middle,  meeting  at 
top  and  bottom,  their  crown,  or  calyx,  hardly  dif- 
coverable. 

3.  S.  erebta.  Upright  Sherardia.  Sm.  FI.  Grxc.  Sibth. 
v.  2.  14.  t.  1 16.  (Afperula  muralis  verticillata  minima; 
Column.  Ecphr.  302.  t,  300.  A.  verticillata  luteola ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  334.) — Stems  eredl.  Leaves  four  in  a whorl, 
or  in  pairs,  deflexed.  Whorls  many-flowered.  Fruit 
nearly  eredf.  Native  of  rocks  and  walls,  in  Italy  and  the 
Archipelago.  Annual,  ereft,  and  more  (lender  than  the 
laft,  a fpan  high.  The  fnorter  deflexed  leaves,  numerous 
flowers,  and  eredl  fruit,  diftinguifh  this  fpecies  clearly, 
though  Linnaeus  confounded  its  fynonyms  with  his  muralis. 
The  crown  of  the  feeds  is  equally  obfcure  in  both,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plants  anfwers  better  to  that  of  the  genuine 
V alantix,  though  the  Purification  differs.  They  but  ill 
agree  with  Sherardia ; yet  their  fruit  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  referred  to  Galium. 

4.  S .fruticefa.  Shrubby  Sherardia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  149. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Swartz.  Obf.  46. — Leaves  four  in  a whorl, 
linear-lanceolate,  revolute.  Stem  fttrubby. — Gathered  by 
Ofbeck  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  fem  is  woody, 
branched,  leafy,  draggling  or  proftrate,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  the  afpedt  of  Ernodea  montana  (fee  Ernodea)  ; 
but  is  diftinft.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  rather  downy.  Calyx 
of  only  four  teeth.  Corolla  white,  as  long  as  the  germen. 
Swartz  juftly  obferves,  that  this  fpecies  but  ill  accords  with 
Sherardia,  being  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  Diodia 
and  Spermacoce. 

Sherardia  is  alfo  a name  given  by  Pontedera  to  the 
genus  of  plants,  called  by  Linnaeus  galenia. 

SHERARIB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Bergoo  ; 115  miles  S.W.  of  Wara. 

SHERAVEND,  a towq  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Aftara. 

SHERBET,  or  Sh&rbit,  a compound  drink,  firlt 
brought  into  England  from  Turkey  and  Perfia,  confiding 
of  fair  water,  lemon-juice,  fugar,  amber,  and  other  in- 
gredients. 

Another  kind  of  it  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raifins,  See. 

The  word  fherbet,  in  the  Perfian  language,  fignifies  plea- 
fant  liquor. 

SHERBORNE*  or  Sherbourne,  anciently  called 
Sareburn,  in  Geography , a market-town  aqd  pariflt  in  the 
hundred  of  that  name,  county  of  Dorfet,  England,  is 
fituated  in  the  vale  of  Blakemore,  near  the  borders  of  So- 
merfetfnire,  at  the  diftance  of  16  miles  W.  from  Shaftef- 
bury,  18  N.  by  W.  from  Dorchefter,  and  117  W.S.W. 

from 
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from  London.  It  is  a town  of  very  high  antiquity,  but  its 
origin  is  not  precifely  afcertained.  Baxter  contends  that  it 
was  the  Arianus,  or  Aranus  of  Ravennas,  deriving  its  name 
from  “ Arian  Uifc,  Argenteus  Fiuxus  Aquae,”  or  “ Fons 
Clarus.”  This  opinion,  however,  is  rendered  extremely 
doubtful,  by  the  total  abfencc  of  all  thofe  appearances 
which  almoft  invariably  charadferize  the  fcites  of  Britifh  or 
Roman  towns.  It  feems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  it 
had  its  commencement  in  Saxon  times,  and  germinated  from 
a religious  houfe,  founded  here  foon  after  the  converfion  of 
the  Saxons  to  Chriftianity.  This  monaltery  was  richly  en- 
dowed by  feveral  of  the  kings  of  We  flex,  particularly  by 
Cenwalch,  and  the  great  Alfred.  After  the  Conqueft,  it 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey,  and  the  abbots  were 
efteemed  fpiritual  barons,  and  in  confequence  were  fre- 
quently fummoned  to  afiift  in  the  parliament  or  great  council 
of  the  nation.  At  the  diffolution,  its  revenues  were  rated, 
according  to  Speed  and  Dugdale,  at  612/.  141.  7 \d.  per 
annum. 

Sherborne  was  further  diltinguilhed,  in  ancient  times,  as 
the  feat  of  an  epifcopal  fee,  having  been  conftituted  fuch 
by  king  Ina,  on  the  divifion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefter, 
A.D.  704.  The  firlt  bilhop  of  this  diocefe  was  Aldhelm, 
nephew  to  Ina,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  a great  benefactor  to  the  fee.  His 
fuccellors  have  been  differently  named  by  different  writers, 
io  that  much  uncertainty  prevails  refpeCting  them.  The 
moft  probable  view  of  the  fubjedt,  however,  is,  that  they 
were  twenty-five  in  number,  and  conjointly  prefided  a period 
of  366  years.  The  moft  celebrated  among  them  was  After 
Menevenfis,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
afiifted  him  in  his  literary  purfuits.  In  his  time  the  fee  of 
Sherborne  comprehended  the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Bucks, 
Wilts,  Somerfet,  Devon,  and  Cornwall ; but  in  904,  fhortly 
after  his  death,  the  three  latter  counties  were  feparated  from 
it,  and  united  to  other  bifhoprics,  by  a bull  of  pope  Ser- 
gius III.  Herman,  the  26th  bifhop,  attempted  to  remove 
the  feat  of  the  bifhopric  to  Malmefbury,  but  his  intentions 
were  thwarted  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  monks  of 
that  abbey.  He  fucceeded,  however,  in  effecting  its  re- 
moval fome  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1075,  to  Old  Sarum, 
in  confequence  of  the  edift  of  the  council  at  London,  which 
diredfed  that  all  bifhops’  fees  fhould  be  transferred  from 
obfcure  places  to  the  moft  important  town  in  each  diocefe. 
See  Salisbury. 

From  the  great  eagernefs  of  Herman  to  quit  Sherborne, 
it  might  reafonably  be  inferred  that  it  was  become  a town 
of  much  lefs  extent  and  importance  than  it  was  under  his 
predeceffors.  Accordingly  fuch  is  the  faft,  and  the  cir- 
cumftarice  is  eafily  accounted  for ; it  being  ftated  by  hif- 
torians,  that  it  was  laid  in  afhes  by  the  Danes,  under  king 
Sweyn,  during  one  of  his  vindi&ive  excurfions  through  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Befides,  both  Matthew  of  Weft- 
minfter  and  William  of  Malmfbury  defcribe  it  “ as  a fmall 
ftreet,  in  which  was  nothing  agreeable  in  number  of  in- 
habitants, or  pleafantnefs  of  fituation ; and  that  it  was 
matter  of  reproach  and  wonder  that  an  epifcopal  feat  had 
continued  there  fo  long.”  In  this  fituation  it  appears  to 
have  remained  for  feveral  centuries  ; but  in  the  time  of  Le- 
land  it  had  recovered  itfelf  very  confiderably,  as  we  find 
Sherborne  mentioned  in  his  Itinerary  as  the  moft  frequented 
town  in  the  county,  and  that  in  which  the  woollen  trade  was 
turned  to  the  beft  account.  After  his  time,  however,  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  very  much  decreafed ; and  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons,  haberdaihery  wares,  and  bone-lace,  intro- 
duced in  its  ftead.  Thefe  trades  have  alfo  decreafed,  and 


now  the  filk  and  linen  manufactures  conftitute  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sherborne,  though  neither  a borough  by  charter  nor 
prefcription,  on  one  occafion  fent  members  to  parliament, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  that  time  the  affixes  were 
regularly  held  here  ; but  fince  the  reign  of  his  fucceftor, 
that  pradice  has  only  been  occafional,  as  in  cafes  of  epi- 
demical diforders,  or  otherwife.  The  general  quarter  fef- 
fions  for  the  peace,  however,  are  ftill  held  here  once  a year, 
on  Tuefday  after  the  clofe  of  Ealter.  The  market-day 
here  is  Saturday,  weekly  ; and  there  are  fairs  annually  on 
Wednefday  before  Holy  Thurfday,  16th  and  18th  July, 
and  the  fjrlt  Monday  after  10th  October. 

The  church  of  Sherborne,  which  is  the  only  public 
building  within  the  town  of  any  importance,  is  a large  and 
magnificent  ttruCture.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
and  entirely  of  free-done.  The  original  edifice  was  the 
work  of  bilhop  Aldhelm.  But  no  part  of  that  building 
probably  now  remains,  as  it  has  undergone  frequent  altera- 
tions, and  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  VI.  was  almoft  wholly 
rebuilt.  Hence,  though  difplaying  various  ftyles  of  archi- 
tecture, the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  pointed  ftyle  of  that 
age.  The  moft  material  exceptions  to  this  remark  are  the 
pillars  fupporting  the  tower,  the  fouth  porch,  and  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady,  all  of  which  are  of  early  Norman  origin, 
and  the  large  lancet  window  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  chapel 
north  of  the  chancel,  which,  with  fome  fmaller  fragments  in 
other  parts,  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  date  with  Salifbury 
cathedral,  viz.  about  the  year  1220.  All  the  later  parts 
of  the  church  are  richly  ornamented  with  tracery  work, 
vine  leaves,  and  flowers.  The  piers  between  the  windows 
on  each  fide  are  fupported  by  light  flying  buttreffes  ftretch- 
ing  over  the  fide  aHles.  The  roof  is  of  ftone,  and  fup- 
ported by  numerous  groins  fpringing  from  the  fide  aifles ; 
and  between  the  tracery  work  is  a number  of  fhields 
bearing  different  arms,  with  rofes,  portcullifes,  and  cut 
devices.  This  church  was  made  parochial  after  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  abbey,  to  which  it  previoufly  belonged.  It  con- 
tains the  allies  of  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  and  among 
others  thofe  of  Ethelbold,  king  of  Weffex,  and  his  brother 
Ethelbert.  The  only  modern  monuments  of  note  are  thofe 
of  John,  earl  of  Briftol,  who  died  in  1698,  and  of  a fon  and 
daughter  of  William,  lord  Digby.  On  the  latter  are  in- 
fcribed  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Pope. 

“ Go,  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modeft  reafon,  and  pacific  truth; 

Compofed  in  fuffering,  .and  in  joy  fedate, 

Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 

Go,  juft  of  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 

Who  knew  no  wilh  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 

Of  gentleft  manners,  unaffeCIed  mind  ; 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human-kind. 

Go,  live,  for  heaven’s  eternal  year  is  thine  ; 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  too  clofe  attendant  on  his  doom, 

Bleft  maid,  has  haftened  to  the  filent  tomb, 

Steer’d  the  lame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  Ihore  ; 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  : 

Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known, 

Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  is  one. 

Yet  take  thefe  tears,  mortality’s  relief, 

And,  till  we  fhare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief. 

Thefe  little  rites,  a ftone  and  verfe,  receive  ; 

’Tis  all  a father,  all  a friend  can  give.” 

Thefe  lines,  as  printed  in  the  different  editions  of  Pope’s 
works,  vary  very  materially  from  the  original. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  eftablifhed  church,  there  were  formerly  in  Sher- 
borne two  meeting-houfes  for  diffenters ; but  at  prefent 
there  is  only  one,  fituated  in  Long-ftreet.  The  other  public 
kru&ures  here  are  the  market-houfe,  the  work-houfe,  an  alms- 
houfe,  and  a free  grammar-fchool.  The  alms-houfe  was 
formerly  a religious  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Augultine,  and 
has  a chapel  attached  to  it,  which  appears  to  have  been  eredted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contains  a very  curious  ancient 
painting  upon  oak  in  high  prefervation.  This  pidlure  con- 
iifts  of  three  pieces,  reprefenting  three  of  our  Saviour’s  mod 
remarkable  miracles,  and  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Hutchins, 
in  his  Hikory  of  Dorfetffiire,  as  “ very  beautiful,  and  evi- 
dently executed  by  a makerly  hand.”  The  free  grammar- 
fchool  was  founded  and  endowed  by  king  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  government  of  it  veiled,  by  charter,  in  twenty  principal 
inhabitants  of  Sherborne.  At  prefent,  there  are  two  makers 
attached  to  this  fchool,  who  muft  be  clergymen,  and  gra- 
duates of  one  or  other  of  the  univerfities.  The  buildings 
occupy  the  fcite  of  part  of  the  ancient  abbey,  fome  con- 
fiderable  portions  of  which  are  kill  kanding.  The  plan  of 
education  adopted  here  is  fimilar  to  tbat  of  Eton.  There 
are  likewife  in  Sherborne  two  charity-fchools  on  a contracted 
fcale,  three  benefit  focieties,  two  for  men,  and  one  for  wo- 
men ; and  an  inkitution  of  rather  an  uncommon  kind,  called 
the  Green  Girls’  Society,  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency, 
deferves  to  be  more  generally  adopted.  It  was  ekabliihed  in 
1771.  The  members  pay  into  it  a fmall  fum  weekly,  and  wear, 
till  they  arrive  at  a certain  age,  green  gowns  and  kraw  hats. 
When  a girl  attains  the  age  of  eighteen,  file  is  at  liberty  to 
leave  it,  and  if  married  before  fhe  is  twenty-five,  is  entitled  to 
12/.  on  her  wedding-day,  and  1/.  on  the  birth  of  her  firk  child. 
If  unmarried  till  twenty-five,  fhe  is  then  entitled  to  the  firk 
fum,  provided  (he  has  lived  a fober  and  virtuous  life,  other- 
wife  her  claims  are  forfeited  to  the  fociety.  The  founder  of 
this  inkitution  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Toogood. 

The  pariffi  of  Sherborne  extends  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  miles  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  the  population  cenfus  of  18 n,  597 
houfes,  and  3370  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  2000  refide  in 
the  town.  The  late  eminent  Dr.  Jofeph  Towers  is  generally 
kated  to  have  been  born  at  Sherborne,  but  we  know  from 
authority  that  he  was  not  even  a native  of  the  county. 

In  a hamlet,  or  fuburb  called  Cakleton,  about  half  a mile 
eakward  from  the  town,  kood  the  ancient  cakle  of  Sherborne. 
This  fortrefs  was  built  by  Roger,  third  bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
and  occupied  a rocky  eminence  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Ire.  The  area  contained  within  the  deep  fofi’e,  which  inclofed 
the  whole  works,  meafured  about  four  acres  in  extent.  Few 
cakles  furpaffed  this  in  krength  and  magnificence  of  kruc- 
ture.  It  was  one  of  the  three,  ereCled  by  the  fame  bifhop, 
which  William  of  Malmfbury  mentions  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  of  an  oClagonal  form,  and  had  feven 
courts,  with  krong  battlements  furrounding  it,  and  was  built 
after  the  plan  of  a fpider’s  web.  It  had  alfo  a tower  at  each 
angle,  there  being  fixteen  in  all  without  the  citadel,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  every  refpeft  admirably  calculated  for 
fecurity  and  defence  ; for  if  any  one  of  the  courts  were  fcaled 
or  taken,  the  foldiers  in  the  gallery  above  would  fo  annoy 
the  aflailants  with  their  arrows  and  other  miflile  weapons, 
as  to  render  it  impofiible  for  them  to  retain  pofieffion  of  it. 
But  notwithkanding  the  krength  and  importance  of  this 
cakle,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fcene  of  any 
events  of  interek  in  the  hiltory  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  one  of  the  firk  befieged  by 
the  parliament,  and  one  of  the  lak  which  abandoned  the 
caufe  of  the  king..  Since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
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falling  into  ruin,  fo  that  only  a few  fragments  of  it  now 
remain. 

The  manor  of  Sherborne  was  very  early  granted  to  the 
fee,  and  continued  attached  to  it,  during  its  fuccefiive  re- 
movals, till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  who  compelled 
bifhop  Piers  to  alienate  it  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  whofe  unjuk  execution 
by  king  James  I.  it  was  feized  and  given  to  the  favourite 
Carr,  notwithkanding  the  interceffion  of  various  dikin- 
guifhed  individuals  to  obtain  it  for  the  family  of  its  great, 
though  unfortunate  poffeffor.  It  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  fir  John  Digby,  whofe  defendants  kill  continue 
to  enjoy  it..  The  Hikory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Dorfet,  by  John  Hutchins,  M.A.,  2d  edition,  corrected 
and  improved  by  Richard  Gough,  efq.  and  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  efq.  vol.  iv.  fol.  1815. 

SHERBURN,  a market-town  in  a parifh  of  the  fame 
name,  partly  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and 
partly  in  the  upper  divifion  of  the  wapentake  of  Barkfton 
Afh,  Wek  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  England,  is  fituated  at  the 
dikance  of  14  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of  York,  and  181 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  market  is  held  on 
Friday  weekly,  but  is  little  frequented,  and  there  is  only 
one  annual  fair,  on  the  25th  of  September.  This  place  was 
formerly,  however,  much  more  important,  and  was  dikin- 
guifhed  by  a palace  belonging  to  the  archbilhops  of  York, 
of  which  not  a vekige  now  remains.  It  is  only  at  prefent, 
therefore,  remarkable  for  a particular  fpecies  of  plum  called 
the  Winefour,  which  grows  in  the  vicinity.  Sherburn  town- 
ftiip,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  18 11,  con- 
tains 188  houfes,  and  958  inhabitants.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland,  1812. 

SHERBURNE,  Edward,  in  Biography , an  ingenious 
writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1618,  and  educated  under 
Farnaby  ; after  which  he  went  abroad,  but  returned  in 
1641,  and  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
fome  time  by  the  parliament,  and,  on  his  recovering  his 
liberty,  joined  the  Icing,  whom  he  ferved  with  fidelity  and 
great  bravery,  by  which  he  fuffered  confiderably  in  his 
ekate.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehill  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  created  maker  of  arts.  At  the  rekoration  he 
recovered  his  fituation  under  government,  was  knighted, 
and  made  commiffary -general  of  the  artillery.  He  died  in 
1702.  He  tranflated  Seneca’s  tragedies,  the  Sphere  of 
Marcus  Manilius,  and  other  works,  into  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, and  was  author  of  a volume  of  poems. 

Sherburne,  in  Geography,  a pok-town  of  America,  in 
Chenango  county,  New  York  ; containing  1282  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a town  in  the  kate  of  Maffachufetts,  and  ifland  of 
Nantucket.  The  ifiand  contains  6807  inhabitants.  (See 
Nantucket.) — Alfo,  a town  in  Middlefex  county,  Maf- 
fachufetts, containing  770  inhabitants;  18  miles  S.W.  of 
Bokon. — Alfo,  a town  of  Herkemer  county,  New  York  ; 
containing,  by  the  cenfus  in  1796,  483  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Rutland  county,  Vermont;  containing  116  in- 
habitants. 

SHEREBATOF,  Prince,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Ruffian  nobleman,  who  publifiied  feveral  works  in  his  own 
language,  the  chief  of  which  is  “ The  Hikory  of  Ruffia 
from  the  earliek  Times,”  which  is  faid  to  be  well  arranged, 
and  faithfully  drawn  np.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  fpeaking  of  this 
writer,  fays,  feveral  perfons  have  publifhed  collections  of 
kate-papers  and  other  documents,  but  the  honour  of  com- 
pofing  a complete  hikory  of  Ruffia  is  probably  referved  for 
prince  Sherebatof ; who,  if  we  except  Mr.  Muller,  has 
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contributed  more  than  any  other  perfon  towards  illuftrating 
the  Ruffian  annals.  This  learned  nobleman  is  editor  of 
“ A Journal  of  Peter  the  Great,”  in  2 vols.  4-to.,  which 
he  found  in  the  archives,  and  publifhed  by  order  of  the 
etnprefs ; of  “ The  Ruffian  Hiftory,  by  an  ancient  Annalift, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Vladimir  Monomaca 
in  1 1 14  to  1472;”  “The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,”  in 
the  Ruffian  language,  firft  publifhed  at  Venice,  which  the 
prince  reprinted  in  1774,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  cuf- 
tom,  enriched  with  many  hiflorical  obfervations.  Of  his 
Hiftory,  already  referred  to,  our  author  fays,  “ I have 
read  the  German  tranflation  of  this  performance,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  a moft  valuable  addition  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
North.  The  author  has  had  accefs  to  the  imperial  ar- 
chives ; he  draws  his  information  from  the  moft  ancient  and 
unqueftionable  fources,  is  particularly  exaft  in  quoting  his 
authorities,  and  ranges  the  events  in  a chronological  feries 
with  great  perfpicuity.”  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  iii. 

SHERET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Trebifond;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Tre- 
bifond. 

SHEREZUR,  or  Sherzour,  or  Scherezur,  a town 
of  Curdiftan,  the  capital  of  a government,  and  refidence  of 
a Turkifh  pacha;  150  miles  N.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat.  350 
46'.  E.  long.  440  25'. 

SHERIBON.  See  Cheribon. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  pro- 
bably about  the  year  1684,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  where 
his  parents  lived  in  fuch  a ftate  of  indigence,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  afford  him  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education  ; 
but  being  obferved  to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  he 
attrafted  the  notice  of  a friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him 
to  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fup- 
port,  while  he  remained  there.  Afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  a doftor’s  degree,  and  took  orders,  and  fet  up  a fchool 
in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a very  high  degree  of  re- 
putation, as  well  for  the  attention  bellowed  on  the  morals 
of  the  fcholars,  as  for  their  proficiency  in  literature.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  confiderable  preferment ; 
but  his  intimacy  with  Swift  procured  for  him,  in  1725,  a 
living  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  worth  about  150/.  per  annum, 
which  he  went  to  take  pofleffion  of ; and,  by  an  aft  of  in- 
advertence, it  is  Aid,  deftroyed  all  his  future  expeftations 
of  rifing  in  the  church:  for  being  at  Cork  on  the  ill  of 
Auguft,  the  anniverfary  of  the  king’s  birth-day,  he  preached 
from  the  text  “ Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
The  report  of  the  faft  was  fpread  abroad  : he  was  ftruck 
out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  for- 
bidden the  caftle.  He  afterwards  changed  his  living  for 
that  of  Dunboyne,  which  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers, 
and  power  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell  in 
value  to  80/.  per  annum.  He  willingly  refigned  it  for  the 
free-fchool  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well ; but 
the  air  being  moift,  and  as  he  thought  unhealthy,  and  being 
difgufted  with  fome  of  his  parilhioners,  he  fold  the  fchool 
for  about  400/.  ; and  having  fpent  the  money,  he  fell  into 
ill  health,  and  died  September  xoth,  1758,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  thus  charafterized  by  lord  Corke : 
“ Dr.  Sheridan  was  a fchoolmaiter,  and  in  many  inftances 
perfeftly  adapted  to  that  ftation.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  in  their  cuftoms  and 
antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of  good  nature,  which  ab- 
fence  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and  careleffnefs  of  for- 
tune, produce ; and  though  not  over-ftrift  in  his  own  con- 
duft,  yet  he  took  care  of  the  morals  of  his  fcholars,  whom 
he  fent  to  the  univerfity  remarkably  well  grounded  in  all 
kinds  of  claffical  learning,  and  not  ill  inftrufted  in  the  focial 
duties  of  life.  He  was  flovenly,  indigent,  and  cheerful. 
-Vol.  XXXII. 


He  knew  books  much  better  than  men,  but  he  knew  the 
value  of  money  leaft  of  all.  In  this  fituation,  and  with  this 
difpofition,  Swift  fattened  upon  him  as  upon  a prey,  with 
which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf,  whenever  his  appetite 
fhould  prompt  him.”  Dr.  Sheridan  publifhed  a profe 
tranflation  of  Perfius,  to  which  he  added  the  belt  notes  of 
former  editors,  together  with  fome  very  judicious  ones  of 
his  own.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  Philoftetes  of  Sophocles. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Quilca,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  Ireland  ; and  he  had  for 
his  god-father  dean  Swift.  The  early  part  of  his  education 
he  received  from  his  father,  who  afterwards  fent  him  to 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and  at  a time  when  he  could  very  ill 
afford  it.  Here,  upon  examination,  he  attracted  notice ; 
and  although  a mere  ftranger,  he  was  elefted  a king’s 
fcholar,  on  account  of  his  merit.  But  their  maintenance 
fometimes  running  fhort,  the  doftor  was  fo  poor  that  he 
could  not  add  fourteen  pounds,  to  enable  his  fon  to  finifh 
the  year  ; which  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  done,  he  would 
have  been  removed  to  a higher  clafs,  and  in  another  year 
would  have  been  fent  off  to  a fellowfhip  at  college.  Being 
thus  recalled  to  Dublin,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity,  where 
he  obtained  an  exhibition,  and  in  1738  he  took  his  degree 
of  M-  A.  Having  no  interell  in  the  church,  nor  the  means 
of  preparing  himfelf  for  one  of  the  liberal  profeffions,  he 
refolved  to  feek  a fupport  on  the  ftage.  He  was  received 
with  great  applaufe,  and  in  a Ihort  time  became  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre ; in  which  capacity  he  fuccefsfully  un- 
dertook the  curbing  of  that  licentioufnefs,  which  had  long 
reigned  with  an  almoft  unlimited  empire  behind  the  fcenes, 
and  the  putting  a ftop  to  the  liberties  daily  taken  by  the 
young  men  with  the  female  aftrefles.  During  eight  years 
Mr.  Sheridan  poffeffed  this  important  office  of  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre  with  all  the  fuccefs,  both  with  refpeft 
to  fame  and  fortune,  that  could  well  be  expefted,  when  an 
unfortunate  circumttance  led  him  to  oppofe  the  wilhes  of 
the  public,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  theatre,  and  even  to  quit  the  country. 
He  continued  in  England  till  the  year  1756,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  and  was  again  received  on  the  ftage  with 
the  higheft  applaufe  ; but  he  did  not  continue  long  in  that 
fituation,  being  oppofed  and  ruined  by  rival  aftors. 

In  1757  he  publifhed  a plan,  in  which  he  propofed  to 
the  Irifh  the  eftabliffiment  of  an  academy,  for  the  accom- 
plifliment  of  youth  in  every  qualification  neceflary  for  a 
gentleman.  In  the  formation  of  this  defign  he  included 
oratory,  as  one  of  the  effentials ; and  in  order  to  give  a 
Itronger  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan 
to  the  public  in  fome  orations,  which  were  fo  well  written, 
and  fo  admirably  delivered,  as  to  give  the  higheft  proofs  of 
the  ability  of  the  propofer,  and  his  fitnefs  for  the  office  of 
fuperintendant  of  fuch  an  inftitution,  for  which  poll  he  had 
offered  himfelf.  Neverthelefs,  though  the  plan  was,  in  a 
meafure,  carried  into  execution,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  the  conduft  of  it.  He  now  came  again 
to  England,  and  delivered  leftures  on  elocution  and  oratory 
in  the  theatres  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  very  numerous 
audiences,  and  with  the  higheft  reputation.  From  thence 
he  again  came  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  as  an 
aftor  and  a lefturer.  In  1778  he  publilhed  “ A pro- 
nouncing Diftionany  of  the  Engliffi  Language  and  after 
this  he  became  a manager  of  the  Drury -lane  theatre,  under 
his  fon,  the  prefent  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
patentees.  He  died  in  Auguft,  1788.  His  works  are  as 
follow:  1.  “ A Diftionary  of  the  Englilh  Language.” 
2.  “ Leftures  on  the  Art  of  Reading.”  3.  “ Britilh. 
Education,  or  the  Source  of  the  Diforders  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.” 4.  “ A Differtation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Difficulties 
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which  occur  in  learning  the  Englifh  Tongue.”  5.  “A 
Courfe  of  Le&ures  on  Elocution.”  6.  “ The  Life  of 
Swift,”  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Mr. 
Sheridan.  7.  “ Elements  of  Englifh.”  His  wife  Frances, 
whofe  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine,  was  a very  in- 
genious woman,  and  was  author  of  a novel,  entitled 
“ Sidney  Biddulph ;”  a moral  romance,  entitled  “ Nour- 
jahad  ;”  “ The  Difcovery,”  a comedy  ; and  another,  en- 
titled “ The  Dupe.”  She  died  at  Blois,  in  1767. 

Sheridan,  the  late  Mrs.,  was  daughter  of  the  excellent 
mufician,  Mr.  Linley,  fo  well  known  at  Bath,  by  his  pro- 
feffional  merit  as  a matter,  by  the  beauty  and  talents  of  his 
family,  and  by  his  vocal  compofitions,  particularly  his 
Elegies.  If  this  were  a place  to  celebrate  the  beauty  and 
fafcinating  manners  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  we  could  dwell  upon 
them  as  long  as  on  her  voice  and  mufical  talents ; but  to 
thefe  we  mutt  confine  ourfelves.  There  was  a brilliancy,  a 
fpirit,  and  a mellifluous  fweetnefs  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
which  inftantly  penetrated  the  hearts  of  her  hearers,  as  much 
as  her  angelic  looks  delighted  their  eyes.  Her  (hake  was 
perfect,  her  intonation  truth  ltfelf,  and  the  agility  of  her 
throat  equal  to  any  difficulty  and  rapidity  that  was  pleafing. 
But  in  Handel’s  pathetic  fongs,  in  Purcell’s  “ Mad  Befs,” 
in  the  upper  part  of  ferious  glees,  or  whatever  vocal  mufie 
had  impaffioned  words  to  exprefs,  fhe  was  fure  to  make 
them  felt  by  every  hearer  poffeffed  of  intelligence  and 
fenfibility. 

She  knew  mufic  fo  well,  that  fhe  was  fure  to  do  juftice  to 
every  kind  of  Italian  compofition,  as  much  as  a foreigner 
ever  did  to  a language  not  her  own  ; though  the  energy  and 
accent  given  by  the  natives  of  Italy,  particularly  in  recita- 
tive, is  ever  comparatively  deficient  in  the  bell  fingers  of  all 
other  countries  ; as  nothing  but  a long  refidence,  early  in 
life,  in  a foreign  country,  can  acquire  the  correft  pronunci- 
ation of  its  mufic,  any  more  than  of  its  language.  It  was 
obferved  by  Sacchini,  who  heard  Mifs  Linley  ling  at  Ox- 
ford for  the  laft  time,  that  if  fhe  had  happened  to  have  been 
born  in  Italy,  fhe  would  have  been  as  much  fuperior  to 
all  Italian  fingers,  as  fhe  was  then  to  thofe  of  her  own 
country. 

SHERIF,  in  the  Egyptian  Orders,  the  relations  of  Ma- 
homet, the  fame  tribe  of  perfons  called  emir  by  the 
Turks. 

The  word  is  Perfian,  and  fignifies  great  or  nolle;  and 
thefe  perfons  have  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  ap- 
pearing before  any  judge  but  their  own  head  ; and  if  any  of 
the  military  orders  are  obliged  to  punifh  them  for  any  mif- 
demeanor,  they  firtt  take  off  their  green  turban,  in  refpeft 
to  their  character  ; and  the  fame  is  done  even  when  they  are 
punifhed  by  their  own  magilirate. 

The  fherif,  fherriffe,  or  fcherif  of  Mecca,  is  the  title  of 
the  defendants  of  Mahomet  by  Haffan  ibn  Ali.  Al- 
though this  branch  of  the  potterity  of  Mahomet  has  never 
attained  to  the  dignities  of  caliph  or  imam,  it  appears  to 
have  always  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  over  molt  of  the  cities 
in  the  Arabian  province  of  Hedsjas.  The  family  of  Ali- 
Bunemi,  being  one  branch  of  the  defendants  of  Haffan  ibn 
Ali,  and  confiding  of  at  leaft  3O0  individuals,  enjoys  the  foie 
right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  This  family  is  likewife  fub- 
divided  into  two  fubordinate  branches,  of  which  fometimes 
the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  has  given  fovereigns  to  Mecca 
and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  feparate  ftates ; but  the 
Turkifh  fultan  is  indifferent  about  the  order  of  fucceffion  in 
the  family,  rather  wifhing  to  favour  the  ttrongett,  that  he 
may  weaken  them  all.  As  the  order  of  fucceffion  is  not 
abfolutely  fixed,  and  the  fherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to 
the  fovereign  power,  this  uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turkifli  officers,  occafion  frequent  revolu- 


tions. The  grand  fherriffe  is  feldom  able  to  maintain  him- 
felf  on  the  throne  ; and  it  ftill  feldomer  happens,  that  his 
reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  neareft  relations. 
The  dominions  of  the  fherriffe  comprehend  the  cities  of 
Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude,  Hali, 
and  thirteen  other  lefs  confiderable,  all  fituated  in  Hedsjas. 
As  thefe  dominions  are  neither  extenfive  nor  opulent,  the 
revenue  of  their  fovereign  cannot  be  confiderable.  He  finds 
a rich  refource,  however,  in  the  impofts  levied  on  pilgrims, 
and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by  Muffulman  monarchs. 
Every  pilgrim  pays  a tax  of  from  10  to  100  crowns,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability.  The  Grand  Mogul  remits  annually 
60,000  rupees  to  the  fherriffe,  by  an  affignment  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Surat ; but  fince  the  Englifh  have  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it, 
the  nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to  pay  the  fum. 
The  power  of  the  fherriffe  extends  not  to  fpiritual  matters  : 
thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  the  clergy  of 
different  feels,  who  are  refident  at  Mecca.  Rigid  Mufful- 
mans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  favourable  in  their 
fentiments  of  the  fherriffes,  but  fufpedl  their  orthodoxy, 
and  look  upon  them  as  tacitly  attached  to  the  tolerant  fedt 
of  the  Zeidi.  See  Scherif. 

SHERIFF,  or  Shi  re-rev  e,  an  officer  in  each  county  of 
England,  of  very  great  antiquity ; his  name  being  derived 
from  the  two  Saxon  words  fclre,  province  or  Jbire  ; or  rather 
from  fciran,  to  divide,  and  gerefa,  grave,  reve,  or  prefect  ; the 
ffieriff  being  denominated  from  the  firtt  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom into  counties. 

He  is  called  in  Latin  vice-comcs,  as  being  the  deputy  of 
the  earl  or  comes,  to  whom  the  cuftody  of  the  fhire  is  faid 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  firtt  divifion  of  this  kingdom 
into  counties  : but  the  earls  being  afterwards  unable,  by 
reafon  of  their  high  employments,  and  attendance  on  the 
king’s  perfon,  to  tranfadl  the  bufinefs  of  the  county,  the 
labour  was  committed  to  the  fheriff  ; who  now  performs  all 
the  king’s  bufinefs  in  the  county  ; and  though  he  be  ftill 
called  vices-comes,  yet  he  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  not 
fubjedl  to,  the  earl : the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  commit- 
ting cujlodiam  comitatus  to  the  fheriff. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
feveral  counties  ; in  confirmation  of  which,  it  was  ordained 
by  28  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  that  the  people  ffiouldhave  election  of 
fheriffs  in  every  fhire,  where  the  fheriffalty  is  not  of  inherit- 
ance ; for  anciently  in  fome  counties  the  fheriffs  were  here- 
ditary, as  judge  Black  (lone  apprehends  they  were  in  Scot- 
land, till  the  ttatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  and  ftill  continue  in 
the  county  of  Weftmoreland  to  this  day  : the  city  of  London 
having  alfo  the  inheritance  of  the  fheriffalty  of  Middlefex 
vetted  in  their  body  by  charter.  This  election,  fays  the 
fame  author,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  abfolutely  vetted 
in  the  commons,  but  required  the  royal  approbation.  For 
in  the  Gothic  conftitution,  the  judges  of  their  county- 
courts  (which  office  is  executed  by  our  fheriff)  were  eledled 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  king  ; and  the  form  of 
their  election  was  thus  managed  : the  people,  or  incolte  ter - 
ritorii,  chofe  twelve  electors,  and  they  nominated  three  per- 
fons, ex  quibus  rex  unum  conjinnabat.  But  with  us  in  Eng- 
land, thefe  popular  elections  growing  tumultuous,  were 
put  an  end  to  by  the  ttatute  9 Edw.  II.  ft.  2.  which  enabl- 
ed, that  the  fheriffs  fhould  from  thenceforth  be  affigned  by 
the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  the  judges,  as  being  perfons 
in  whom  the  fame  truft  might  with  confidence  be  repofed. 
By  ftatutes  14  Edw.  III.  c.  7,  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8,  and 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  prefident  of 
the  king’s  council,  chief  juftices,  and  chief  baron,  are  to  make 
this  ele&ion  on  the  morrow  of  All-Souls  in  the  exchequer  : 
and  the  king’s  letters  patent,  appointing  the  new  fheriffs, 
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ufed  commonly  to  bear  date  the  fixth  day  of  November. 

12  Edvv.  IV.  c.  1. 

And  the  cuftom  now  is,  which  has  obtained  fince  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  that  all  the  judges,  together  with  the 
other  great  officers,  meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber  on  the 
morrow  of  All-Souls  yearly  (which  day  is  now  altered  to 
the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  laft  aft  for  abbreviating 
Michaelmas  term),  and  then  and  there  propofe  three  perfons 
to  the  king,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be  ffieriff. 

This  cuftom  of  the  twelve  judges  propoiing  three  perfons, 
feems  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  conftitution  before-men- 
tioned ; with  this  difference,  that  among  the  Goths  the 
twelve  nominees  were  fir  ft  elefted  by  the  people  themfelves : 
which  ufage  of  our’s  was  probably  founded  upon  fome  fta- 
tute,  though  not  now  to  be  found  among  our  printed  laws. 
But  notwithftanding  an  unanimous  refolution  of  all  the  judges 
of  England  to  this  purpofe,  entered  in  the  council-book  of 
3 March,  34  Hen.  VI.  and  the  ftatute  34  & 35  Hen.  VIII. 
■cap.  26.  feft.  61.  which  exprefsly  recognizes  this  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  ; fome  of  our  writers  have  affirmed,  that  the 
king,  by  his  prerogative,  may  name  whom  he  pleafes  to  be 
ffieriff,  whether  chofen  by  the  judges  or  not.  This  is  grounded 
on  a very  particular  cafe  in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when,  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  there  was  no  Michaelmas 
term  kept  at  Weftminfter,  fo  that  the  judges  could  not  meet 
there  in  crajiino  animarum,  to  nominate  the  ffieriffs  ; upon 
which  the  queen  named  them  herfelf,  without  fuch  previous 
affembly,  appointing  for  the  moit  part  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining in  the  laft  year’s  lift.  And  this  cafe,  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  is  the  only  authority  in  our  books  for  making  thefe 
extraordinary  fheriffs. 

However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  praftice  of 
occafionally  naming  what  are  called  pocket-fheriffs,  by  the 
foie  authority  of  the  crown,  hath  uniformly  continued  to 
the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  George  III.  in  which,  fays 
Blackftone,  few,  if  any,  inftances  have  occurred. 

By  four  feveral  ftatutes  it  is  enafted,  that  no  one  ffiall  be 
fherifF,  except  he  have  fufficient  land  within  the  ffiire  to 
anfwer  the  king  and  the  people  in  any  manner  of  complaint. 
9 Edw.  II.  ft.  2.  4 Edw.  III.  c.  9.  5 Edw.  III.  c.  4. 

13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  21. 

It  has  been  judged,  that  an  attorney  is  exempted  from  the 
office  of  ffieriff,  by  reafon  of  his  attendance  on  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter. 

By  2 Geo.  III.  c.  20.  no  perfon,  during  the  time  he  is 
afting  as  a militia-officer,  ffiall  be  obliged  to  ferve  the  office 
of  ffieriff. 

Proteftant  diffenters,  who  are  exempted  by  the  Toleration 
aft  from  the  obligation  of  complying  with  the  requifition  of 
the  Corporation  aft,  and  who  can  plead  their  non-compli- 
ance as  a reafonable  and  fufficient  excufe,  are  not  compel- 
lable to  ferve  this  office,  nor  of  courfe  to  pay  any  fine  for 
refufal.  See  Furneaux’s  Letters  to  Blackftone,  ed.  2,  and 
particularly  the  Appendix,  containing  lord  Mansfield’s  fpeech 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  1767,  on  the  caufe  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  diffenters,  when  the  houfe  affirmed  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  commiffioners’  delegates,  who  delivered 
their  opinions  feriatim  on  the  5th  of  July,  1762,  after  hearing 
counfel  feveral  days. 

By  a by-law  of  the  city  of  London,  paffed  in  a common- 
council  June  nth,  1799,  amending  an  aft  of  April  the 
7th,  1748,  no  freeman  chofen- ffieriff,  & c.  fliall  be  excufed, 
unlefs  he  voluntarily  fwears  he  is  not  worth  20,000 /.  &c. 
which  oath  ffiall  be  attefted  by  the  oaths  of  fix  other  freemen ; 
and  if  he  refufes  to  take  the  office,  he  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
400/.  and  twenty  marks  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
minifters  of  the  feveral  prifons  within  the  city,  together  with 
the  ufual  fines.  If,  however,  he  ffiall  afterwards  take  upon 


him  the  office  of  an  alderman  of  the  city,  he  ffiall  be  eligible 
to  the  faid  office  of  ffieriffalty,  notwithftanding  the  fore* 
mentioned  payment. 

The  ffieriff,  before  he  exercifes  any  part  of  his  office,  and 
before  his  patent  is  made  out,  is  to  give  fecurity  in  the  king’s 
remembrancer’s  office  in  the  exchequer,  under  penalty  of 
100/.,  for  the  payment  of  his  proffers,  and  all  other  profits 
of  the  ffieriffwick  ; he  muft  alfo  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  and  all,  except  the  ffieriffs  of  Wales  and 
Chefter,  an  oath  appointed  by  3 Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  feft.  18. 
for  the  due  execution  of  their  office.  This  oath  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  purfuance  of  a writ  of  ded'mus  potejlatem. 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  feveral  old  ftatutes,  are  to  continue 
in  their  office  no  longer  than  one  year  : and  yet  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a ffieriff  may  be  appointed  durante  bene  placito , or 
during  the  king’s  pleafure,  and  fo  is  the  form  of  the  royal 
writ ; therefore,  till  a new  ffieriff  be  named,  his  office  can- 
not be  determined,  unlefs  by  his  own  death,  or  the  demifeof 
the  king. 

And  by  1 Ann.  ft.  1.  c.  8.  all  officers  appointed  by  the 
preceding  king  may  hold  their  offices  for  fix  months  after 
the  king’s  demife,  unlefs  fooner  difplaced  by  the  fucceffor. 

We  may  farther  obferve,  that  by  1 Rich.  II.  c.  11.  no 
man,  that  has  ferved  the  office  of  ffieriff  for  one  year,  can 
be  compelled  to  ferve  the  fame  again  within  three  years 
after. 

The  power  and  duty  of  a fheriff  are  thofe  that  belong  to 
him  as  a judge,  as  a keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  as  a minif- 
terial  officer  of  the  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  or  as  the  king’s 
bailiff. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes  of  forty  ffiillings  value  and  under,  in  his  county-court  $ 
and  he  has  alfo  a judicial  power  in  divers  other  civil  cafes. 
He  is  likewife  to  decide  the  eleftions  of  knights  of  the  (hire 
(fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  the  houfe  of  commons),  of  coro- 
ners, and  of  verderors  ; to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters; 
and  to  return  fuch  as  he  ffiall  determine  to  be  duly  elefted, 
but  incapable  of  being  elefted  himfelf  for  the  county,  & c. 
of  which  he  is  returning  officer. 

As  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  both  by  common  law 
and  fpecial  commiffion,  he  is  the  firlt  man  in  tile  county,  and 
fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein,  during  his  office. 
He  may  apprehend  and  commit  to  prifon  all  perfons  who 
break  the  peace,  or  attempt  to  break  it ; and  may  bind 
any  one  in  a recognizance  to  keep  the  peace.  He  may,  and 
is  bound,  ex  officio,  to  purfue  and  take  all  traitors,  murder- 
ers, felons,  and  other  mifdoers,  and  commit  them  to  gaol  for 
fafe  cuftody.  He  is  alio  to  defend  his  county  again!!  any 
of  the  king's  enemies  when  they  come  into  the  land  ; and, 
for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for  keeping  the  peace  and  pur- 
fuing  felons,  he  may  raife  the  pojffe  comitatus. 

However,  by  the  exprefs  directions  of  the  great  charter, 
the  ffieriff,  together  with  the  conftable,  coroner,  and  certain 
other  officers  of  the  king,  are  forbidden  to  hold  any  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or,  in  other  words,  to  try  any  criminal  of- 
fence ; for  it  would  be  highly  unbecoming,  that  the  execu- 
tioners of  juftice  ffiould  be  alfo  the  judges  ; ffiould  im- 
pofe  as  well  as  levy  fines  and  amercements  ; ffiould  one  day 
condemn  a man  to  death,  and  perfonally  execute  him  the 
next. 

Neither  may  he  aft  as  an  ordinary  juftice  of  the  peace 
during  the  time  of  his  office,  for  this  would  be  equally 
inconfiftent,  he  being  in  many  refpefts  the  fervant  of  the 
jultices. 

In  his  minifterial  capacity,  the  ffieriff  is  bound  to  execute 
all  procefs  iffuing  from  the  king’s  courts  of  juftice.  In  the 
commencement  of  civil  caufes,  he  is  to  ferve  the  writ,  to  ar- 
reft,  and  to  take  bail : when  the  caufe  comes  to  trial,  he 
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mult  fummon,  and  return  the  jury  ; when  it  is  determined, 
he  muft  fee  the  judgment  of  the  court  carried  into  execu- 
tion. In  criminal  matters,  he  alfo  arrefts  and  imprifons  ; he 
returns  the  jury  ; he  has  the  cultody  of  the  delinquent  ; 
and  he  executes  the  fentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend 
to  death  itfelf. 

As  the  king’s  bailiff,  it  is  the  fheriff ’s  bufinefs  to  preferve 
the  rights  of  the  king  within  his  bailiwick  ; for  fo  his  county 
is  frequently  called  in  the  writs.  He  muft  feize,  to  the 
king’s  ufe,  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder  or 
efcheat  ; muft  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures  ; muft  feize  and 
keep  all  waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  and  the  like,  unlefs  they  be 
granted  to  fome  fubjedt  ; and  muft  alfo  collect  the  king’s 
rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by  procefs  from 
the  exchequer. 

To  execute  thefe  various  offices,  the  fheriff  has  under  him 
many  inferior  officers,  an  under- fheriff,  bailiffs,  and  gaolers, 
who  muft  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their  offices,  on  for- 
feiture of  500 l.  3 Geo.  I.  c.  15. 

The  under-fheriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of  office, 
few  excepted,  with  regard  to  which  the  perfonal  prefence 
of  the  high  fheriff  is  neceffary.  But  no  under-fheriff  fliall 
abide  in  his  office  above  one  year  by  42  Edw,  III.  c.  9,  and 
if  he  does,  by  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  forfeits  200/.  ; and  no 
under-fheriff,  or  fheriff ’s  officer,  fhall  pradtife  as  an  attorney 
during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office,  by  1 Hen.  V. 
c.  4.  But  thefe  regulations  are  evaded,  by  pradtifing  in  the 
names  of  other  attornies,and  putting  in  them  deputies  by  way 
of  nominal  under-fheriffs. 

The  under-fheriff,  before  he  enters  upon  his  office,  is  to 
be  fworn,  by  27  Eliz.  c.  12.  And  by  3 Geo.  I.  c.  15. 
fedl.  19.  it  is  enadted,  that  all  under- fherifts  of  any  counties 
in  South  Britain,  except  the  counties  in  Wales,  and  the 
county  palatine  of  Chefter,  fhall  take  an  oath  for  the  due 
execution  of  their  office.  Blackfl.  Com.  b.  i. 

Sheriff’s  Court.  See  County  Court,  and  Mayor's 
Courts. 

Sheriff’s  Tourn,  or  Turn.  See  Turn. 

Sheriff,  Appofal  of.  See  Apposal. 

Sheriffs,  IJfues  on.  See  Issues. 

Sheriff,  in  Commerce.  See  Xeriff. 

SHERIL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Euphrates ; 20  miles  E. 
of  Anah. 

SHE  RILL  A,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta.  N.  lat. 
140  29'.  W.  long.  6°  25'. 

SHERLING,  or  Shirling  Lambs,  in  Rural  Economy, 
the  pradlice  of  cutting  or  fhearing  the  fhort  woolly  coats  or 
coverings  of  thefe  young  animals  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
about  the  time  at  which  the  old  fheep  are  clipped.  Both 
the  term  and  the  cuftom  are  common  in  the  northern  diftridts, 
though  they  are  fcarcely  known  in  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  ifland.  Probably  the  greateft  part  of  the  lambs 
which  are  brought  to  Smithfield  market,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
which  are  bought  by  the  butchers  of  the  metropolis,  are 
never  Jherled  or  freed  from  their  coats,  by  which  a very 
great  individual  as  well  as  national  lofs  is  fuftained.  Per- 
haps the  lambs  are  more  faleable  when  kept  in  their  full 
coats.  The  pradtice  is,  however,  worthy  of  being  more 
attended  to  in  all  fituations. 

The  clipping  or  fhirling  of  the  lambs  in  fome  diftridls 
has,  however,  been  confidered  as  injurious,  by  the  opera- 
tion’s hurting  the  growth  of  them  ; though  no  fuch  cffedt 
has  been  difcovered  to  take  place  in  the  South  Down  fheep 
tradf  of  the  county  of  Suflex,  or  thofe  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  north.  The  profit  in  the  above  diftridt  is,  however, 
thought  to  be  trifling,  or  fuch  as  only  to  repay  the  ex- 
pencea,  and  a little  more ; but  it  has  a tendency  to  improve 
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the  wool,  and  caufe  it  to  throw  out  a more  luxuriant  ftaple. 
See  Wool. 

SHERLOCK,  William,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  di- 
vine in  the  Englifh  church,  was  born  in  London  in  1641. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  he  went  to  Peter-Houfe, 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  much  affiduity  to 
his  ftudies,  obtained  a good  reputation,  took  orders,  and 
officiated  as  a curate  till  the  year  1669,  when  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  redlory  of  St.  George’s,  Botolph  Lane,  Lon- 
don. He  flood  high  in  charadter  among  the  London  clergy, 
when  he  publifhed  “ A Difcourfe  concerning  the  Knowledge 
of  Chrift,  and  our  Communion  with  Him,”  being  intended 
as  a confutation  of  the  Antinomian  dodtrine,  which  brought 
upon  him  feveral  antagonifls,  againft  whom  he  vindicated 
himfelf  with  judgment  and  zeal.  In  1680  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  difcovery  of  what 
was  called  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  having  called  forth  the  fpirit 
of  loyalty,  Dr.  Sherlock  appeared  as  an  aflertor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  non-refiftance,  in  a work  entitled  “ The  Cafe  of 
Refiftance  to  the  fupreme  Powers  ftated  and  refolved  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  In  this 
piece  he  maintained  that  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  was 
in  his  perfon,  and  not  in  the  law  : — that  he  does  not  receive 
his  authority  from  the  laws,  but  that  the  laws  receive  their 
power  from  him  ; — and  that  it  does  not  become  a man  who 
can  reafon  at  all  to  talk  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  in  de- 
rogation to  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  power.  From 
thefe  ilavifh  principles  he  did  not  in  the  leaft  fwerve,  even 
after  the  acceffion  of  James  II.  had  flill  more  endangered 
the  public  liberties  and  religion  of  the  country.  His  notion 
of  paffive  obedience  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  op- 
pofing  Popery,  for  he  was  among  the  firft  who,  in  thofe 
times,  engaged  in  controverfy  with  the  Papifts,  in  which  he 
wrote  a great  number  of  tradfs. 

After  the  revolution,  Dr.  Sherlock  for  fome  time  re- 
mained firm  in  his  high  monarchical  principles  ; and  refilling 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  was  fufpendcd 
from  all  his  preferments,  among  which  was  the  matlerfhip 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  during  this  fufpenfion  from  his 
labours  as  a preacher,  that  he  publifhed  the  treatife  on 
“ Death,”  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  celebrity  as 
an  author.  It  was  entitled  “ A Practical  Difcourfe  concern- 
ing Death,”  and  few  works  have  been  more  popular  among 
ail  claffes.  It  went  through  thirty  editions  in  a fhort  fpace 
of  time,  has  been  printed  in  all  fizes  and  forms,  and  has 
been  applauded  by  the  molt  able  critics. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock’s fcruples  with  refpedl  to  government  gave  way  ; he 
took  the  oaths,  and  was  reinftated  in  all  his  preferments. 
This  ftep  of  courfe  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  long  adled,  and  to  vindicate  himfelf  he 
publifhed  a piece,  entitled  “ The  Cafe  of  the  Allegiance  due 
to  fovereign  Powers  ftated  and  refolved.”  In  1692  he  pub- 
lifhed his  “ Vindication  of  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Holy  and 
Ever-blefled  Trinity.”  In  this  he  maintained  that  there 
were  three  eternal  minds,  which  expofed  him  to  the  charge  of 
tritheifm  ; it  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  promotion  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
fon,  who  was  raifed  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury. 

This  rife  in  the  church  exalperated  ftill  more  thofe  who 
were  already  indifpofed  againft  him  for  his  defertion  of  his 
former  principles,  and  Dr.  South  publifhed  in  1693,  “ Ar.i- 
madverfions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock’s  Book,  &c.”  An  eager 
controverfy  followed,  in  which  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  took 
part,  bv  cenfuring  in  a public  decree  the  hypothefis  of  Dr. 
Shfrlock,  as  maintained  by  a preacher  at  that  place.  The 
coi.teft  being  carried  on  with  great  acrimony,  the  king,  at 
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the  defire  of  the  biffiops,  interpofea  with  a prohibition  of 
the  ufe  of  new  terms  in  the  explication  of  the  doCtrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

In  1704  Dr.  Sherlock  publiffied  “A  Difcourfe  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  in  which  he  made  an  attack  on 
Locke’s  opinion  concerning  innate  ideas.  He  died  in  1707, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  After  his  deceafe,  his  fermons, 
which  had  been  printed  during  his  life,  were  collected,  and 
with  others  printed  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  a diftinguiffied  prelate,  and  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1678.  He  received 
his  claffical  education  at  Eton,  and  from  thence  he  removed 
to  Catharine-hall,  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1693.  Pro" 
cefs  of  time  he  became  a fellow  of  that  fociety,  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  upon  the  refignation  of  his  father  in  1704, 
he  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  matter  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
duties  of  this  office  he  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  few  Engliffi  divines  have  acquired  fo  high  a repu- 
tation for  pulpit  oratory,  in  the  qualities  of  ftrength  and 
folidity  of  reafoning,  and  forcible  and  manly  eloquence. 

He  commenced  doCtor  of  divinity  in  1707,  and  in  17 14 
was  elefted  matter  of  Catharine-hall.  Being  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Chic’nefter  in  172 6,  he  foon  after  made  his 
lirlt  appearance  in  print,  as  a champion  of  the  eftabliffiment, 
in  “A  Vindication  of  the  Corporation  and  Tell  Adis,  in 
anfwer  to  the  Biffiop  of  Bangor’s  Reafons  for  the  Repeal 
of  them.”  This  was  replied  to  by  the  worthy  prelate,  and 
fupported  in  a rejoinder  by  the  dean. 

Dr.  Sherlock’s  next  work  was  entitled  “ The  Ufe  and 
Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the  feveral  Ages  of  the  World,” 
which  was  the  fub (lance  of  fome  fermons  preached  in  the 
Temple  church,  occafioned  by  the  controverfy  between 
Collins  and  feveral  divines  on  the  fubjedl  of  prophecy.  In 
1728  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Bangor,  in  which  he 
fucceeded  his  antagonift  Hoadly,  as  he  did,  in  1738,  in  that 
of  Salilbury.  As  a member  of  the  upper  houfe,  he  took 
an  adlive  part  in  its  debates,  and  was  always  a fupporter  of 
the  interefts  of  the  crown  and  the  church.  He  was  con- 
fidered,  in  parliament,  as  a great  authority  in  ecclefiaftical 
law,  and  frequently  led  the  judgment  of  the  houfe  ; and 
fuch  at  length  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  in  the  epif- 
copal  charadler,  that  upon  the  death  of  archbiffiop  Potter, 
in  1747,  he  was  offered  to  fucceed  him  in  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  declined  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  after- 
wards recovering,  he  accepted  the  fee  of  London  in  1749. 
In  1753  he  refignea  the  maflerfhip  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
very  foon  after  incapacitated  for  any  very  adlive  fervice  : he 
nearly  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  and  fpeech,  but  Hill  retained 
the  vigour  of  his  underitanding,  and  was  capable  of  reviling 
and  corredling  a volume  of  fermons  : this  was  followed  by 
four  others,  which  are  in  high  eftimation.  The  biffiop  died 
in  1761,  in  the  84th  year,  of  his  age. 

SHERMA,  or  Cherma,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  which  lies  between  the  province 
of  Idea  and  that  of  Morocco,  and  has  been  difmembered 
from  that  of  Hea.  See  Shedma. 

SHERMAN,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Con- 
nedlicut  and  county  of  Fairfield,  containing  949  inhabitants. 

SHERMANSLI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  ; 48  miles  W.  of  Burfa. 

SHERONA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Abu  Girge. 

SHERRINGHAM,  in  Biography,  a compofer  of  fongs 
in  parts  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which  have  been 
preferved  with  thole  of  other  contemporary  compofers  in 
the  Fairfax  MS.  the  moft  ancient  book  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  ever  bgen  able  to  difcover.  See  Fairfax. 


SHERSHELL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  city  called 
Jol,  and  by  the  younger  Juba  named  Cirfarea,  in  compli- 
ment to  Auguftus.  This  town,  when  Dr.  Shaw  faw  it,  in 
the  year  1730,  was  in  great  reputation  for  making  Heel, 
earthen  velfels,  and  fuch  iron  tools  as  are  wanted  in  the 
neighbourhood  : but  a few  years  afterwards  ( 1738)  it  was 
entirely  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  ruins  upon 
which  this  town  was  fituated,  are  not  inferior  in  extent  to 
thofe  of  Carthage  ; and  we  may  likewife  conceive  no  fmall 
opinion  of  its  former  magnificence,  from  the  fine  pillars, 
capitals,  fpacious  cifterns,  and  beautiful  Mofaic  pavements, 
that  are  every  where  remaining.  They  have  a tradition, 
that  the  ancient  city  was  deftroyed,  as  the  new  one  was 
lately,  by  an  earthquake  ; and  that  the  port,  formerly  very 
large  and  commodious,  was  deftroyed  by  the  arfenal  and 
other  adjacent  buildings  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  ffiock. 
The  cothon,  or  artificial  harbour,  that  had  a communica- 
tion with  the  weltern  part  of  the  port,  is  the  beft  proof  of 
this  tradition  : for  when  the  fea  is  calm,  and  the  water  low, 
(as  frequently  happens  after  ftrong  fouth  or  eait  winds,)  all 
over  the  area  of  it  fo  many  mally  pillars  and  pieces  of  great 
walls  may  be  feen,  that  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  how 
they  Ihould  come  there  without  fuch  a concufiion.  The 
port  is  nearly  of  a circular  form,  of  200  yards  in  diameter ; 
but  the  fecureft  part  of  it,  which,  till  of  late  was  towards 
the  cothon,  is  now  filled  up  with  a bank  of  fand,  that  daily 
increafes.  However,  there  ftill  lies  in  the  mouth  of  it  a 
fmall  rocky  ifland,  which  at  prefent  is  the  main  ffielter  and 
defence  againft  the  northern  tempeft.  N.  lat.  36°  35k  E. 
long.  20  30'. 

SHERVEND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Confar. 

SHERWOOD  Forest.  See  Shirewood  Forejl. 
SHERZOUR.  See  Siierezur. 

SHESBEQUIN,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pennfylvania  ; 80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 

SHESHME-BAND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeitan  ; 50  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ferah. 

SFIESHMESHA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Khorafan  ; 35  miles  W.  of  Tabas-Kileki. 

SHETABAVA,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carna- 
tic ; 40  miles  S.  of  Tanjore. 

SHETERU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 
5 miles  N.W.  of  Erroad. 

SHETLAND  Islands.  See  Zetland  IJlands. 

Shetland -Sheep,  in  Agriculture,  a breed  of  fine-woolled 
ffieep  peculiar  to  the  Shetland  Hands.  See  Sheep. 

SHETUCKET,  in  Geography , a river  of  America,  in 
Connecticut,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willomantic  and 
Mount  Hope  rivers,  which  after  running  E.  a few  miles 
purfues  a fouthern  courfe,  and  uniting  with  Quinnabang 
river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Thames  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  townffiip  of  Norwich. 

SHEVADY,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 8 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Pullu  mnare. 

SHEVAGUNGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Bangalore.  N.  lat.  130  6'.  E.  long. 

77°  13'-  . . , 

SHEVAGURY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura  ; 15 
miles  N.W.  of  Coilpetta. 

SHEVALORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar ; 
8 miles  N.W.  cf  Trumian. 

SHEVALPETTORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma- 
rawar ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ramanadporum. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tue  province  of  Madura  ; 35  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Madura. 
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SHEVAPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Nayrs  ; 1 5 miles  E.  of  Tellicherry. 

SHEVGUNGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Tripattore. 

SHEVITOON  Indians,  Indians  of  North  America. 
N.  lat.  470  30'.  W.  long.  104°  45'. 

SHEW-Box  for  Prints.  See  Camera. 

SHEWAGE.  See  Scavage. 

SHEW-BREAD,  in  the  Jewifh  Economy.  The  Hebrew 
(Exod.  xxv.  30.)  jfj  Dnv7,  afl «;  t vaunts,  fignifies  literally 

“ bread  of  faces,  or  of  the  faces.”  This  denomination  was 
given  to  the  loaves  of  bread,  which  the  priell  of  the  week 
placed  every  Sabbath-day  on  the  golden  table  in  the  fanc- 
tuary,  before  the  Lord.  Thefe  loaves  were  of  a fquare 
form,  with  four  faces,  as  the  rabbins  lay,  and  were  twelve 
in  number,  reprefenting  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.  They 
fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  which  had  been  expofed  the  whole 
week,  and  none  could  lawfully  eat  them  but  the  priefts. 
This  offering  was  accompanied  with  frankincenfe  and  fait. 
Of  the  firff  fruits  and  tenths  prefented  by  the  Ifraelites  to 
the  prieffs,  the  latter  took  that  which  was  neceffary  for 
making  the  fliew-bread,  and  for  fupplying  the  fervice  of 
the  temple  Avith  any  thing  elfe  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
furnifh. 

SHEWIN,  or  Sewin,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Grey. 

SHGIGATCHEE,  in  Geography.  See  Sgigatchee. 

SHIAB,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  ; 84  miles  S.E.  of  Calaat  al  Moilah. 

SHIANDAMANGALY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Tinevelly  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Tutacorin. 

SHIANSHTA,  a town  of  Egypt ; 25  miles  S.  of  Man- 
fora. 

SHIANT  Islands.  See  Shaint. 

SHIBBOLETH,  or  Sibboleth,  a Hebrew  word 
which  fignified  fpica,  or  an  ear  of  corn.  It  was  ufed  by 
way  of  diftinguifhing  the  Ephraimites  from  the  men  of  Gi- 
lead. For  the  latter  having  killed  a great  number  of  the 
former,  fet  guards  at  all  the  paff’es  of  Jordan  ; and  when  an 
Ephraimite,  who  had  efcaped,  came  to  the  water-fide,  and  de- 
iired  to  pafs  over,  they  alked  him  if  he  was  not  an  Ephraimite  ? 
If  he  faid  no,  they  bade  him  pronounce  Shibboleth.  But 
he  pronouncing  it  Sibboleth,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Ephraimites,  and  thus  not  enunciating  the  firff  letter, 
was  killed  on  the  fpot : on  this  occafion,  42,000  Ephraim- 
ites were  killed.  By  thus  not  diffinguifhing  between  the 
and  the  the  fchin  and  the  fin,  they  expofed  themfelves 
to  this  maffacre  : hence  the  terms  have  been  uled  to  denote 
the  trivial  grounds  on  which  contending  parties,  particularly 
in  theological  difputes,  often  differ,  and  proceed  to  think  ill 
of,  and  actually  to  perfecute,  one  another. 

SHIBKAH,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  fait -plain  of  Al- 
giers, overflowed  in  winter,  but  dry  in  fummer  ; 10  miles  S. 
of  Oran. 

SHICARAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Diarbekir  ; 18  miles  W.S.W,  of  Hazou. 

SHIDES.  See  Shingles. 

SHIEL,  Loch  , in  Geography , a lake  in  the  parifh  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  and  county  of  Invernefs,  Scotland ; extending 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Near  its  centre 
rifes  an  iflet,  called  Ifland  Finan,  which  contains  the  ruins 
of  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  faint  of  that  name.  This  lake 
difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Weftern  ocean  at  Caftle  Tioram, 
by  the  river  Shiel.  Statiffical  Account  of  Scotland,  by 
fir  John  Sinclair,  vol.  ii.  1792. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of  a 
light  buckler,  borne  on  the  arm  to  fend  off  lances,  darts, 
& c. 


The  form  of  the  fhield  is  reprefented  by  the  efcutcheon 

in  coats  of  arms. 

The  fhield  was  that  part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which 
the  perfons  of  diftinftion  in  the  field  of  battle  always  had 
their  arms  painted  ; and  moft  of  the  words  ufed  at  this  time 
to  exprefs  the  fpace  that  holds  the  arms  of  families,  are  .de- 
rived from  the  Latin  name  for  a fhield,  fcutum.  The  French 
efcu,  and  efcujjlon , and  the  Englifh  word,  efcutcbeon,  or,  as 
we  commonly  fpeak  it,  fcutcheon,  is  evidently  from  this 
origin  ; and  the  Italian  J'cudo  fignifies  both  the  fhield  of 
arms,  and  that  ufed  in  war. 

The  Latin  name  clypeus,  for  the  fame  thing,  feems  alfo 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  yXvfUv,  to  engrave  ; and 
it  had  this  name  from  the  feveral  figures  engraved  on  it, 
as  marks  of  diftin&ion  of  the  perfon  who  wore  it. 

The  fhield  in  war,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
not  only  ufeful  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it  was  alfo  a 
token  or  badge  of  honour  to  the  wearer,  and  he  who  re- 
turned from  battle  without  it,  was  always  treated  with  in- 
famy afterwards. 

People  have  at  all  times  thought  this  honourable  piece  of 
the  armour  the  propereff  place  to  engrave  or  figure  on  the 
figns  of  dignity  of  the  poffeflor  of  it  ; and  hence,  when 
arms  came  to  be  painted  for  families  in  after-times,  the 
heralds  always  chofe  to  reprefent  them  upon  the  figure  of  a 
fhield,  but  with  feveral  exterior  additions  and  ornaments,  as 
the  helmet,  fupporters,  and  the  reft. 

The  form  of  the  fhield  has  not  only  been  found  different 
in  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the  fame  nation, 
at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  extremely ; and 
amoilg  feveral  people  there  have  been  fhields  of  feveral  forms 
and  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  and  l'uited  to 
different  occafions. 

The  moft  ancient  and  univerfal  form  of  fhields,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  feems  to  have  been  the  triangular,  vulgarly 
called  the  heater  fhield,  from  its  relemblance  to  that  inftru- 
ment  of  houfewifery.  This  we  fee  inftances  of  in  all  the 
monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity  : our  own  moft  early  mo- 
numents fliew  it  to  have  been  the  moft  antique  fhape  alfo 
with  us,  and  the  heralds  have  found  it  the  moft  convenient 
for  their  purpofes,  when  they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures 
to  reprefent ; as  if  three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom 
part,  and  one  in  the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  very 
well  ; or  if  five,  they  flood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below, 
and  two  above.  Moft  of  the  monumental  figures  of  crofs- 
legged  knights  are  armed  with  triangular  fhields,  which  are 
generally  a little  convex,  or  curved  in  their  breadth  ; their 
upper  extremity  terminated  by  a line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  their  fides  formed  by  the  interfeclion  of  the  fegments  of 
two  circles.  Such  are  generally  reprefented  on  ancient  feals 
and  windows  : fometimes,  though  not  often,  their  furfaces 
are  flat.  On  the  infide  of  the  Norman  fhields  were  two  or 
more  loops  of  leather,  or  wooden  handles,  through  which 
the  arm  and  hand  were  palled,  when  the  fhield  was  brafed, 
and  prepared  for  ufe  ; at  other  times  it  was  carried  by  a 
leathern  thong  worn  round  the  neck.  The  other  form  of  a 
fhield,  now  univerfally  ufed,  is  fquare,  rounded,  and  pointed 
at  the  bottom  : this  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  Sam- 
nitic  fhield  ufed  by  the  Romans,  and  fince  copied  very  gene- 
rally by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Germans.  See  Target. 

The  fhield,  though  it  was  not  entirely  relinquifhed  fo 
long  as  the  ufe  of  the  long  and  crofs  bows  continued,  feems 
to  have  undergone  fome  alteration  in  its  form  ; the  triangu- 
lar, or  heater  fhield,  gradually  giving  place  to  thofe  of  a 
circular  or  reftangular  figure.  Shields  were  firft  left  off  by 
the  cavalry  ; they  were,  however,  ufed  in  the  army  of  king 
Edward  I.,  at  the  fiege  of  Karlaverok,  in  the  year  1300. 

A fort 
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A Tort  of  fhields  was  worn  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of 
Muffelborough,  in  the  firit  year  of  Edward  VI.  Shields  or 
bucklers  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in  affrays  and  private  quar- 
rels, by  perfons  in  the  civil  line,  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  king  James  I.  The  common  appellation  for  a 
quarrelfome  or  fighting  fellow  about  that  period  was  a fwalh- 
buckler,  that  is,  a breaker  or  clafher  of  bucklers.  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  a great  advocate  for  the  fhield,  and 
even  attempted  to  revive  the  ufe  of  it.  His  company  of 
Dutch  guards  was  armed  with  targets  and  roundels,  and  he 
formed  a regular  plan  of  exercife  for  them.  The  target  and 
broad  fword  were  the  favourite  arms  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers as  late  as  the  year  1746,  and  even  after.  Swords  and 
bucklers  were  anciently  borne  before  great  military  officers, 
as  infignia  of  their  dignity  : thofe  carried  before  king  Ed- 
ward III.  in  France,  are  fhewn  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  The 
fhield  borne  before  the  commandant  of  the  forces  on  board 
the  Spanifh  Armada,  is  preferved  in  the  Tower,  and  a fword 
was  borne  before  the  biihop  of  Norwich,  as  dbmmander  of 
the  troops  with  which  he  intended  to  ferve  king  Richard  II. 
Mod  of  the  ornamented  metal  fhields,  and  many  of  the  very 
large  fwords,  were  defigned  for  this  ufe. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  the  like  general  form 
of  fhields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom,  without  the 
point ; and  the  Germans,  befide  the  Samnite  fhield,  have  two 
others  pretty  much  in  ufe:  thefe  are,  1.  The  bulging 
fhield,  diftinguilhed  by  its  fwelling  or  bulging  out  at  the 
flanks  ; and,  2.  The  indented  fhield,  or  fhield  chancree, 
which  has  a number  of  notches  and  indentings  all  round  its 
fldes.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient  fhield  of  this  form  was,  that 
the  notches  ferved  to  reft  the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be 
firm  while  it  gave  the  thruft  ; but  this  form  being  lei's  pro- 
per for  the  receiving  armorial  figures,  the  two  former  have 
been  much  more  ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Another  form  of  fhield  derived  its  name  roundel,  or 
rondacha,  from  its  circular  figure  ; it  was  made  of  ofiers, 
boards  of  light  wood,  finews  or  ropes,  covered  with  lea- 
ther, plates  of  metal,  or  ftuck  full  of  nails,  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, or  other  figures.  The  fhields  and  roundels  of  metal, 
particularly  thofe  richly  engraved  or  embofted,  feem  rather 
to  have  been  infignia  of  dignity,  anciently  borne  before  gene- 
rals or  great  officers,  than  calculated  for  war  ; moft  of  them 
being  either  too  heavy  for  convenient  ufe,  or  too  flight  to 
refift  the  violence  of  a ftroke  either  from  a fword  or  battle- 
axe.  Although  mod  roundels  are  convex,  we  meet  with 
many  that  are  concave  ; but  thefe  have  commonly  an  umbo. 
The  handles  are  placed  as  in  the  fhield  and  target.  The 
roundel  feems,  in  many  inftances,  to  refemble  the  Roman 
parma.  For  another  form  of  fhield,  fee  Pavais. 

Befides  this  different  form  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry,  we  find 
them  alfo  often  diftinguilhed  by  their  different  pofitions,  fome 
of  them  Handing  eredft,  and  others  (landing  various  ways,  and 
in  different  degrees  ; this  the  heralds  exprefs  by  the  word 
pendant , hanging , they  feeming  to  be  hung  up,  not  by  the 
centre,  but  by  the  right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call 
thefe  ecu  pendant,  and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones 
ecu  ancien.  The  Italians  call  this feuto pendente  ; and  the  rea- 
fon  given  for  exhibiting  the  fhield  in  thefe  figures  in  heraldry 
is,  that  in  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  who  were 
to  juft  at  thefe  military  exercifes,  were  obliged  to  hang  up 
their  fhields,  with  their  armories  or  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houfes  near  the 
place ; or  upon  trees,  pavilions,  or  the  barriers  of  the 
ground,  if  the  exercife  was  to  be  performed  in  the  field. 
Thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  foot,  according  to  Columbier, 
had  their  fhields  hung  up  by  the  right  corner,  and  thofe  who 
were  to  fight  on  horfe-back,  had  theirs  hung  up  by  the  left. 


This  pofition  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry  is  called  cmche  by 
fome  writers,  though  by  the  generality  pendant. 

It  was  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms  given 
between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner,  as  it  wai 
the  token  of  the  owner’s  being  to  fight  on  horfe-back,  fo  it 
was  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  and  noble  fituation  ; and 
all  the  pendant  fhields  of  the  fons  of  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  of  our  nobility,  at  that  time,  are 
thus  hanging  from  the  left  corner.  The  hanging  from  this 
corner  was  a token  of  the  owner’s  being  of  noble  birth,  and 
having  fought  in  the  tournaments  before  ; but  no  fovereign 
ever  had  a fhield  pendant  any  way,  but  always  ereft,  as  they 
never  formally  entered  the  lifts  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of  an 
oval  form  ; this  feems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
the  popes,  and  other  dignified  clergy  ; but  their  herald, 
Petro  Sandlo,  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of  this  figure  of  the 
fftield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the  painters  and  en- 
gravers, as  molt  convenient  for  holding  the  figures,  but 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  poffelfor,  as  not  repre- 
fenting  either  antiquity,  or  honours  won  in  war,  but  rather 
the  honours  of  fome  citizen,  or  perfon  of  learning.  Some 
have  carried  it  fo  far,  as  to  fay  that  thofe,  who  either  have 
no  ancient  title  to  nobility,  or  have  fullied  it  by  any  un- 
worthy action,  cannot  any  longer  wear  their  arms  in  fhields 
properly  figured,  but  were  obliged  to  have  them  painted  in 
an  oval  or  round  fhield. 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and  oval 
fliields  are  in  the  difrepute  he  fpeaks  of ; but  in  Italy,  be- 
fides the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of  the  firft  fa- 
milies of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  fecular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo  retain 
this  form  of  the  fhield,  as  the  moft  ancient,  and  truly  ex- 
prelfive  of  the  Roman  clypeus.  Nifbet’s  Heraldry,  p.  12. 
Componille,  Herald. 

Shield,  in  Heraldry , denotes  the  efcutcheon,  or  field 
whereon  the  bearings  of  the  armoury  are  placed.  See 
Escutcheon. 

SHIELDRAKE.  See  Tadorna. 

SHIELDS,  William,  in  Biography.  Though  thi* 
mufical  profeffor,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaintance, 
Hill  ranks  with  the  living,  and  we  can  tell  our  contempo- 
raries nothing  concerning  his  worth  and  talents  which  is  not 
already  well  known,  yet  as  his  name  has  penetrated  into 
Germany,  and  has  furnifhed  an  article  in  Gerber’s  Conti- 
nuation of  Walther’s  Mufical  Lexicon,  we  cannot  refill 
confirming  the  account  given  of  his  compofitions  in  that 
work. 

Shields,  North,  in  Geography,  a market-town  and  fea- 
port  in  Cattle  ward,  county  of  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tyne,  on  its 
northern  bank,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile  W.S.W.  from 
the  town  of  Tynemouth,  and  279  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
London.  This  town  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  monks 
of  Tynemouth  priory,  who  erefted  a number  of  houfes  here, 
and  encouraged  the  fettlement  of  (hip-owners  and  tradefmen, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  They  at  the  fame  time 
formed  a harbour  here  for  lading  and  unlading  of  (hips,  and 
eltablilhed  a weekly  market  and  fairs ; but  the  exercife  of 
thefe  privileges  having  been  difputed  by  the  corporation  of 
Newcaftle,  they  were  inhibited  by  a decreet  of  the  itinerant 
judges.  From  that  period  it  continued  to  be  a mere  filhing 
village  till  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  new 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  an  important  fea-port,  for 
which  purpofe  its  fituation  is  admirably  adapted.  Cromwell, 
who  then  held  the  reins  of  government,  with  the  confent  of 
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parliament  paffed  an  a<ff,  in  which  it  was  ordered,  “ that 
fufficient  and  well-fenced  ballaft-fhores,'  quays,  and  Heaths, 
be  built  at  Shields,”  and  “ that  North  Shields  be  made 
a market-town  two  days  in  the  week,  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  and  garrifon  of  Tynemouth,  and  for  all  the  great 
confluence  of  people  and  fleets  of  (hips.” 

In  confequence  of  this  a£t,  North  Shields  would  foon 
have  become  a place  of  great  commercial  importance ; but 
on  the  relforation,  the  rights  claimed  by  the  corporation  of 
Newcallle  were  refumed  ; and  North  Shields  was  deprived  of 
its  markets  and  fair.  From  that  time  every  mean  which  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  policy  could  devife,  was  employed  to  re- 
tard the  growing  profperity  of  this  port ; but  towards  the 
conclufion  of  laft  century,  many  of  the  unjuft  reftridtions 
which  formerly  fubfifted  were  removed,  and  the  different 
trades  permitted  to  be  followed  without  moleftation.  It 
was  only,  however,  in  the  year  1804,  that  North  Shields 
obtained  the  privilege  of  holding  a weekly  market  and  fairs, 
by  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tynemouth,  in  which  the  fcite 
of  North  Shields  is  included.  The  day  of  the  firft  opening 
of  the  market  was  ufhered  in  with  great  rejoicings,  and  at 
noon  a falute  of  cannon  announced  the  completion  of  the 
long  wi(hed-for  event.  The  market-day  is  Friday,  and  the 
fairs  are  held  on  the  laft  Friday  in  April,  and  the  firft  Fri- 
day in  November. 

North  Shields,  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  the  duke,  of  Northumberland,  is  become,  in 
the  courfe  of  a few  years,  a large  and  populous  town.  It 
contains  many  handfome  ftreets,  and  two  elegant  fquares,  be- 
fides  the  market-place,  lately  formed,  which  may  rival  any 
provincial  market-place  in  the  kingdom.  On  one  fide  is  a 
fpacious  quay,  with  a crane  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
where  Ihips  of  300  tons  burthen  may  difcharge  or  take  in 
cargoes  with  perfect  fafety.  Another  fide  is  adorned  with 
a noble  ftone  building,  which  is  now  ufed  as  an  inn,  and  is 
furmounted  with  the  Percy  arms.  North  Shields,  forming 
part  of  the  parifh  of  Tynemouth,  has  no  parilh  church, 
but  it  pofl’effes  feveral  chapels  of  eafe,  and  meeting-houfes 
for  almoft  every  clals  of  diffenters.  The  other  public 
ltrudtures  and  eftabliftiments  here  are  a theatre,  a difpenfary, 
and  a large  fchool-houfe,  eredted  by  fubfcription,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  royal  jubilee,  where  a great  number  of 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  on  the  Lancaftrian  plan.  Here 
are  likewife  many  well-condudted  and  flouriftiing  benefit  fo- 
cieties,  an  afylum  for  fick  and  friendlefs  feamen,  and  a lying- 
in-hofpital.  A fubfcription  library  has  alfo  been  opened  in 
North  Shields,  and  is  faid  to  contain  an  extenfive  colledtion 
of  valuable  books. 

The  harbour  of  North  Shields  is  calculated  to  accommo- 
date 2500  fail  of  fhips  ; and  in  fpring  tides,  veffels  of  500 
tons  burthen  can  pafs  the  bar  without  danger.  The  veffels 
belonging  to  this  port,  exclufive  of  fmall  coafters,  are  ftated 
in  the  “ Hiftorical  View  of  Northumberland,”  to  amount  to 
1000  ; but  this  number,  we  prefume,  includes  the  flopping 
of  Newcallle  and  South  Shields  alfo,  of  which  North  Shields 
may  juftly  claim  one  half.  One  great  inconvenience  com- 
plained of  by  the  commercial  intereft  here  and  at  South 
Shields,  is  the  want  of  an  independent  cuftom-houfe  ; which 
obliges  the  captains  of  all  veflels  failing  from  this  port  to 
clear  their  fhips  at  Newcaftle,  a diftance  of  ten  miles  up  the 
river. 

The  principal  trade  of  North  Shields,  as  of  the  river 
Tyne  generally,  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  coals  to  Lon- 
don, and  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  coatt  of  England  ; but 
fome  veffels  are  likewife  employed  in  the  Baltic  and  Ameri- 
can trade  ; and  during  the  late  wars,  a great  number  was 


hired  to  government  for  the  tranlport  fervice.  The  mamz- 
fadtures  eftablifhed  here  are  chiefly  fuch  as  depend  upon  the 
{hipping  intereft,  as  fliip  and  boat-building,  rope  ami  fail- 
cloth  making,  brewing,  baking,  See.  ; but  there  are  likewife 
in  North  Shields  a foundery  for  call  iron,  an  extenfive  tan- 
nery, one  fkinnery,  a tobacco  manufactory,  a glove  manu- 
factory, and  five  hat  manufactories. 

The  feamen  of  this  port  are  frequently  very  riotous  and 
turbulent,  when  they  want  a rife  of  wages,  or  are  in  any 
way  diflatisfied  with  the  conduCt  of  the  (hip-owners.  In 
thefe  inltances  they  have  generally  acted  upon  a regular 
plan  ; forcing  every  failor  to  remain  on  fhore,  and  preventing 
any  veffel  from  proceeding  to  fea  until  their  demands  were 
complied  with.  An  alarming  combination  of  this  kind  was 
formed  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  laft,  ( 1815,) 
and  threatened  fuch  ferious  confequences,  as  to  render  go- 
vernment interference  necefi'ary,  when  order  was  happily  re- 
ftored  without  bloodflied. 

North  Shields,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1 8 1 1 , contains  804  houfes,  and  a population  of  7699 
perfons. 

For  fome  further  account  oi  this  port  and  the  adjoining 
country,  fee  the  articles  Newcastle,  Tyne,  Tynemouth, 
and  South  Shields.  A Hiftorical  and  Defcriptive  View  of 
the  County  of  Northumberland,  &c.  two  vols.  8vo.  New- 
caftle, 1812. 

Shields,  South,  a market-town  and  fea-port  in  the  parifn 
of  Jarrow,  ealt  divifion  of  Chefter  ward,  and  county  pala- 
tine of  Durham,  fituated  directly  opponte  to  North  Shields, 
at  the  diftance  of  21  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, and  278  N.N.E.  from  London.  Like  North  Shields, 
it  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  coal  trade  and  {hipping 
intereft,  but  the  proportion  of  manufadtures  carried  on  here 
is  greater  than  at  the  former  town.  About  fifty  years  ago 
this  place  poffeffed  upwards  of  two  hundred  faltpans,  but 
that  branch  of  bufinefs  has  greatly  declined,  aqd  others  of 
higher  importance  are  fubftituted  in  its  Head,  as  (hip-building, 
and  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  foap,  &c.  South  Shields 
was  conftituted  a market-town  by  bifhop  Trevor,  in  the 
year  1770.  The  market-day  is  Wednefday,  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs,  on  the  24th  of  June  and  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  veffels  belonging  to  this  port  amount  to  about 
300  in  number.  The  church,  which  is  a chapel  of  eafe  un- 
der Jarrow,  is  evidently  a ftrudture  of  great  antiquity  ; the 
ftyle  of  its  architecture  being  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
era.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  a Ro- 
man ftation  at  the  point  of  land  near  South  Shields,  which 
forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  Tyne,  and  the  conjec- 
ture is  certainly  probable,  though  by  no  means  authenticated 
as  a faCt. 

South  Shields,  like  North  Shields,  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increafed  in  population  and  extent ; but  it  is  defti- 
tute  of  many  of  the  advantages  poffeffed  by  the  other. 
Here  are,  befides  the  eftablilhed  church,  feveral  diffenting 
meeting-houfes  ; alfo  feveral  benefit  focieties  and  charity- 
fchools.  The  petty  feflions  for  the  eaft  divifion  of  Chefter 
ward  are  held  in  the  town-houfe  here,  which  is  a refpeCtable 
building,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place.  Moft 
of  the  ftreets  of  this  town,  however,  are  narrow,  and  the 
houfes  very  indifferently  built.  According  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  1811,  it  contains  528  houfes,  and  a po- 
pulation of  9001  perfons. 

About  two  miles  to  the  weftward  of  South  Shields  is  the 
village  of  Jarrow,  celebrated  for  its  monaftery,  which  was 
originally  founded  about  the  year  685  ; but  has  fince  been 
frequently  rebuilt.  This  religious  houfe  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  Benedictine 
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monks.  Its  remains,  together  with  the  church  of  Jar-row, 
occupy  the  fummit  of  an  elevated  ridge,  but  difplay  little 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham,  by  W.  Hutchinfon,  4to. 
1778.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi.  by  E.  W. 
Brayley,  and  John  Britton. 

SHIFFNAL,  a market-town  in  the  parilh  of  Shiffnal, 
hundred  of  Brimftrey,  and  county  of  Salop,  England,  is 
fituated  at  the  diflance  of  19  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  143  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  market- 
day  here  is  Friday  weekly,  and  there  are  lairs  on  the 
5th  of  Auguft  and  the  22d  of  November.  The  petty  fef- 
fions  for  Shiffnal  divifion  of  the  hundred  are  held  here  ; but 
in  other  refpefts  this  town  is  a trifling  place,  the  whole 
parilh,  which  is  extenfive,  and  includes  four  townlhips,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
only  808  houfes,  and  4061  inhabitants. 

SHIFT,  a term  in  Mufic,  ufed  for  conducting  the  hand 
on  the  finger-board  of  the  violin,  and  inllruments  with  a 
neck. 

By  moving  the  left  hand  a little  towards  the  bridge,  and 
placing  the  firft  finger  where  the  fecond  was,  on  the  fecond 
firing  of  the  violin,  in  the  natural  pofition  of  the  hand,  it 
will  produce  C mfiead  of  B,  and  the  little  finger  will  then 
produce  C on  the  firfi  firing,  its  oCtave  : and  this  is  called 
the  half  fhift.  The  firfi,  or  whole  fhift,  is  placing  the  firfi 
finger  where  the  third  was,  in  the  natural  pofition  of  the 
hand,  which  will  produce  D on  the  fecond  firing,  and  the 
little  finger  its  oftave  on  the  firfi.  The  next  movement  of 
the  hand  towards  the  bridge  is  placing  the  firft  finger  on  E 
of  the  fecond  firing,  when  the  little'  finger  will  give  its 
oftave  on  the  firfi  firing,  and  this  is  termed  the  double  fhift  ; 
each  fhift  commanding  all  the  intermediate  notes  of  an 
oftave  to  the  firft  finger.  By  this  means  a half,  a whole 
note,  or  any  number  of  notes,  may  be  gained  upwards 
upon  each  firing,  to  the  end  of  the  finger-board.  A rea- 
dinefs  at  thefe  fhifts,  on  Ihort  notice,  in  all  keys,  and  in  true 
intonation,  is  faid  to  be  knowing  the  finger-board  well.  At 
prefent  ( 1809)  high  folo  parts  for  the  violoncello  are  writ- 
ten in  the  treble  clef. 

Shift,  in  Ship- Building,  a term  applied  to  difpofing  the 
butts  of  the  planks,  See.  fo  that  they  may  over-launch  each 
other,  without  reducing  the  length,  and  fo  as  to  gain  the  moft 
ftrength.  The  planks  of  the  bottom,  in  Britifh-built  fhips 
of  war,  have  a fix-feet  fhift,  with  three  planks  between 
each  butt,  fo  that  the  planks  run  twenty-four  feet  long. 
In  the  bottoms  of  merchant-fhips,  they  have  a fix-feet  fhift, 
with  only  two  planks  between  each  butt,  making  but 
eighteen-feet  planks  in  length.  The  fhift  of  the  timbers  is 
from  three  feet  to  ten  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  fhip. 

SHIFTED,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  ftate  of  a 
/flip’s  ballaft  or  cargo,  when  it  is  lhaken  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  either  by  the  violence  of  her  rolling  in  a turbu- 
lent fea,  or  by  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  one  fide,  when 
under  a great  preffure  of  fail.  This  circumfiance  rarely 
happens,  unlefs  to  thofe  cargoes  whiph  are  flowed  in  bulk, 
as  corn,  fait,  and  fuch  materials. 

Shifted,  as  expreffed  of  the  wind,  implies  altered. 

SHIFTER,  a perfon  appointed  to  affift  the  fhip’scook, 
particularly  in  wafhing,  fieeping,  and  fhifting  the  fait  pro- 
vifions. 

SHIFTING,  in  Ship-Building,  the  aft  of  fetting  off 
the  length  of  the  planks,  &c.  of  a fhip,  fo  that  the  butts 
may  over-launch  each  other,  as  to  produce  a good  fhift. 
(See  Shift.)  Replacing  old  fluff  with  new  is  alfo  called 
drifting. 
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Shifting  a Tackle,  in  Sea  Language,  the  aft  of  remov- 
ing the  blocks  of  a tackle  to  a greater  diftance  from  each 
other,  on  the  objeft  to  which  they  are  applied,  in  order  to 
give  a greater  icope  or  extent  to  their  purchafe.  This  ope- 
ration is  otherwife  called  feeting. 

Shifting  the  Helm,  is  altering  its  pofition  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  or  from  one  fide  to  midfhips. 

Shifting  the  Voyal , or  MeJJenger,  changing  its  pofition 
on  the  capftern,  fo  as  to  heave  in  the  cable  from  the  ftarboard 
or  larboard  fide. 

Shifting  of  Plants,  in  Gardening , the  bufinefs  of  re- 
moving plants  in  pots,  from  fmaller  into  larger  ones,  &c.  to 
give  them  frelh  earth  or  mould.  It  is  neceffary  occafionally, 
in  all  plants  in  pots,  to  affift  them  with  larger  ones,  accord- 
ing as  the  advanced  growth  of  the  particular  forts  renders  it 
proper  ; and  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  an  additional  propor- 
tion of  frefh  earth  about  the  root-fibres  of  the  plants,  to 
promote  their  growth : and  fometimes,  for  the  application 
of  frefh  compoft,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  from  the  plants 
having  remained  long  unremoved,  and  the  old  earth  in  the 
pots  being  much  decayed,  or  on  account  of  fome  defeft  of 
growth  in  the  particular  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  neceffity  of  fhifting,  it  is,  in  fome  de- 
gree, according  to  the  advancing  growth  of  the  different 
forts  of  plants  : fome  forts  of  a ilrong  free  growth  require 
fhifting  once  every  year  or  two  : others,  more  moderate 
growers,  or  of  more  fettled  growths,  once  in  two  or  three 
years ; and  fome  large  growing  kinds,  which  are  advanced 
to  a confiderable  fize,  having  been  occafionally  fhifted,  in 
their  increafing  growth,  from  fmaller  into  larger  pots  of 
different  proportionable  fizes,  and  fome  from  large  pots  into 
tubs  of  ftill  larger  dimenfions,  as  large  plants  of  the  Ame- 
rican aloe,  orange,  and  lemon-tree  kinds,  &c.  in  that  ad- 
vanced ftate,  fometimes  only  need  occafional  fhifting  once 
in  three  or  feveral  years,  efpecially  when  the  pots  or  tubs 
are  capacious,  containing  a large  fupply  of  earth,  and  are 
occafionally  refrefhed  with  fome  new  compoft  at  top,  and  a 
little  way  down,  round  the  fides  about  the  extreme  roots. 
And  in  fome  fmall  flow-growing  plants,  as  in  many  of  the 
fucculent  tribe,  fhifting  them  once  in  two  or  three  years  may 
be  fufficient  ; other  forts  want  fhifting  annually  into  larger 
pots,  according  as  they  advance  in  a free  growth,  as  the 
hardy  and  tender  kinds  of  herbaceous  and  fhrubby  plants, 
See.  And  fome  of  the  tender  annual  flower-plants,  culti- 
vated in  pots,  and  forwarded  in  hot-beds,  being  planted  firft 
in  fmall  pots,  want  fhifting,  in  their  increafing  growth,  into 
larger  fizes,  once  or  twice  the  fame  feafon,  as  from  April 
to  the  beginning  of  June,  when  being  fhifted  finally  into  the 
requifite  full-fized  pots,  they  remain  during  their  exiftence. 
But  though  large-grown  plants,  either  of  the  fhrub  or  tree 
kind,  as  well  as  other  plants  of  large  growths,  after  being 
finally  ftationed  in  the  fulleft-fized  large  pots  and  tubs,  fuc- 
ceed  feveral  years  without  fhifting,  they  fhould  in  the  inter- 
val have  the  top  earth  loofened,  and  down  round  the  fides 
to  fome  little  depth,  removing  the  loofened  old  foil,  and 
filling  up  the  pots,  tubs,  & c.  with  frefh  earth,  fettling  it 
clofe  by  a moderate  watering. 

The  ufual  feafon  for  occafional  fhifting  fuch  plants  as  re- 
quire it,  is  principally  the  fpring  and  autumn,  as  from 
March  to  May  for  the  fpring  fhifting  ; and  from  Auguft  to 
the  end  of  September  for  the  autumn  ; though  in  plants  that 
can  be  removed  with  the  full  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots, 
it  may  be  occafionally  performed  almoft  at  any  time  ; how- 
ever, for  any  general  fhifting,  the  fpring  and  autumn  are  the 
moft  fuccefsful  feafons,  as  the  plants  then  fooner  ftrike  frefh 
root ; and  many  forts  preferably  in  the  fpring,  by  having 
the  benefit  of  the  fame  growing  feafon,  and  that  of  fum 
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mer.  In  performing  the  bufinefs,  it  is  moftly  proper  to  re- 
move the  plants  from  the  fmaller  to  the  larger  pots,  with  the 
balls  of  earth  about  the  roots,  either  wholly,  or  lome  of 
the  outward  old  earth,  the  dry  or  matted  radical  fibres  only 
being  carefully  trimmed  away,  fo  as  not  to  dillurb  the  prin- 
cipal roots  in  the  bodies  of  them,  as  by  this  means  the  plants 
receive  but  little  check  in  their  growth  by  the  removal. 
Sometimes,  when  any  particular  plants,  fhrubs,  or  trees, 
&c.  in  their  pots,  difcover  by  their  tops  that  they  are  in  a 
declining  ftate,  as  probably  the  defeft  may  be  either  in  the 
root,  or  the  old  ba’ls  of  earth,  it  may  be  proper  to  fhake 
all  the  earth  entirely  away,  in  order  to  examine  the  roots, 
and  to  trim  and  drefs  them  as  the  cafe  may  require,  re- 
planting them  in  entire  frefh  compolt  or  mould. 

And  in  preparing  for  this  fort  of  work,  where  neceffary 
to  give  larger  pots,  See.  it  is  proper  to  provide  them  of 
fuitable  fizes,  in  fome  regular  gradation  larger  than  the 
old  ones,  according  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  plants, 
the  whole  being  placed  ready,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
frefh  compoft  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  fize 
of  the  plants  intended  to  be  drifted : then  let  thofe  plants 
intended  to  be  removed  with  balls,  be  taken  out  of  their 
old  pots  feparately,  with  the  whole  balls  or  clumps  of  earth 
about  the  roots  as  entire  as  poflible ; and  when  large,  or 
tolerably  full,  with  a knife  trim  off  fome  of  the  outward 
loofefl  earth,  and  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  roots ; but  when 
fmall,  and  adhering  together  compaftly,  the  whole  may  be 
preferved  entire  ; and  in  either  cafe,  where  there  are  very 
matted,  dry,  or  decayed  fibres  furrounding  the  balls,  they 
Ihould  be  trimmed  as  it  may  feem  neceffary  : in  tbofe  of  a 
frefh  lively  growth,  the  loofe  ftraggling  parts  only  fhould 
be  cut  away.  The  requifite  pruning,  trimming,  or  dreff- 
ing  in  the  heads  or  tops,  fhould  alfo  be  given  where  it  may 
feem  proper,  according  to  the  ftate  of  growth,  and  the  na- 
tural habit  of  the  different  plants ; but  many  forts  require 
little  or  none  of  this  fort  of  attention. 

Then  having  prepared  the  intended  pots  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  by  placing  fome  pieces  of  tile  or  oyfter-fhell, 
See.  loofely  over  the  holes  at  bottom,  and  laid  in  a little  frefh 
earth,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  deep,  or  more,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  pot,  the  plant  fhould  be  fet  in  with  its 
ball  of  earth,  as  above,  filling  up  around  it  with  more  frefh 
mould,  railing  it  an  inch  or  two  over  the  top  of  the  ball ; 
and  giving  dire&ly  a moderate  watering,  to  fettle  the  earth 
clofe  about  the  ball  and  roots  regularly  in  every  part,  in  a 
proper  manner  : in  fuch  cafes  where  the  ball  in  particular 
plants  appears  very  compaftly  hard  and  binding,  it  may  be 
proper  toloofen  it  a little,  by  thrufting  a fharp-pointed  itick 
down  into  the  earth  in  different  parts,  giving  it  a gentle 
wrench,  to  open  the  earth  moderately  ; or  fometimes  it  may 
alfo  be  proper  to  trim  away  fome  of  the  old  earth  on  the  top 
and  fides,  then  planting  it  as  above,  and  filling  up  round  and 
over  the  ball  with  frefh  earth,  and  watering  it  afterwards. 

Alfo,  in  fhifting  hardy  or  tender,  fhrubby,  fucculent,  or 
herbaceous  plants,  when  any  appear  of  a fickly,  weak,  or 
unhealthy  growth,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  clear  off  a confi- 
derable  part  of  the  outward  old  earth  from  the  balls  about 
the  roots,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  to  fhake  it  wholly  away,  that 
the  defefts  in  the  growths,  occafioned  either  by  faults  in 
the  roots  or  in  the  earth,  may  be  removed  by  pruning  out  any 
decayed  or  bad  parts  of  the  roots,  and  replanting  them 
wholly  in  frefh  earth. 

And  fometime3  particular  forts  of  plants  in  pots  require 
fhifting,  more  for  the  advantage  of  having  frefh  earth,  than 
for  want  of  new,  or  larger  pots  ; and  as  in  this  cafe  fome  of 
the  fame  pots  may  be  ftill  of  an  eligible  fize  to  repot  them  in, 
thefe  Dots  fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  all  the  adhering  parts 
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of  the  old  earth,  and  be  replenifhed  with  entire  new,  at  the 
time  of  repotting  the  plants  ; which  being  removed  out  of 
their  pots,  either  with  the  entire  balls  about  the  roots,  and 
part  of  the  old  mould  cleared  off  all  round,  to  admit  of  a 
larger  portion  of  frefh  earth  in  the  pot  at  replanting  ; or  in 
fome,  appearing  of  an  infirm  or  declining  habit,  the  whole 
balls  of  old  earth  difplaced  clean  to  the  roots  ; then  having 
furnifhed  the  pots  with  frefh  earth,  the  plants  fiiould  be  re- 
placed in  them,  filling  up  the  pots  regularly  with  a fufficiency 
of  the  fame  frefii  mould,  and  finifhing  with  a moderate 
watering  to  fettle  the  whole  clofe  about  their  roots. 

Likewife  after  fhifting,  when  the  plants  are  not  watered 
at  the  time,  a moderate  watering,  both  to  the  earth  in  the 
pots  to  fettle  it  clofe  about  the  roots,  and  in  molt  forts 
highly  over  the  tops  or  heads  of  the  plants,  fhould  be  given, 
in  order  to  wafh  off  any  foulnefs  ; then  the  pots  of  plants 
fhould  be  fet  in  their  refpe&ive  ftations  in  the  garden,  See. : 
the  hardy  kinds,  if  warm  funny  weather,  may  be  placed 
in  a fhady  border  for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  they  have 
ftruck  frefh  root  in  the  new  earth  : the  tender  forts  fhould  be 
difpofed  in  their  places  among  the  green-houfe  and  ftove- 
plants,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  fhade  in  the  middle  of  hot. 
funny  days,  till  frefii  ftruck,  or  probably  fome  of  the  more 
tender  particular  forts  may  require  to  be  plunged  in  a hot- 
bed or  bark-bed,  efpecially  fome  of  the  ftove  kinds : fome 
principal  forts  of  the  more  curious  or  tender  green-houfe 
plants,  in  order  to  expedite  their  frefh-rooting  more  effec- 
tually ; and  fometimes  tender  annuals  in  hot-beds,  potted 
in  their  early  young  growth,  may  require  to  be  replunged 
in  the  hot-bed  to  frefh  ftrike,  and  forward  them  till  June  ; 
but  generally  all  the  full  ground  or  open  air  plants  only  re- 
quire a little  occafional  fhade  in  hot  dry  weather  the  firft 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  fome  fhifted  with  full  balls  about 
the  roots,  only  need  occafional  watering  ; afterwards,  on 
the  whole,  both  the  hardy  and  tender  kinds  fhould  have  re- 
peated moderate  waterings  given  them,  according  to  their 
kinds. 

SHIFTS,  fuch  parts  of  a farm  as  are  allotted  for  the 
reception  of  either  itock  or  crops.  It  is  alfo  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  rotations  of  cropping  lands : thus  we  have 
three,  four,  five,  and  fix-courfe  fhifts.  See  Courfe  of 
Crops. 

SHIJASCHKOTAN,  in  Geography.  See  Syaskutan. 

SHIITES,  in  the  Hijlory  of  Mahometan  Sefls,  were  the 
opponents  of  the  Kharejites  ; tee  that  article.  This  name 
properly  iignifies  feftaries  or  adherents  in  general,  but  is  pe- 
culiarly ufed  to  denote  thofe  of  Ali  Ebn  Abi  Taleb  ; who 
maintain  him  to  be  lawful  caliph  and  imam,  and  that  the 
fupreme  authority,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals,  of 
right  belongs  to  his  defeendants,  notwithftanding  they  may 
be  deprived  of  it  by  the  injuftice  of  others,  or  their  own 
fear.  They  alfo  teach,  that  the  office  of  imam  is  not  a 
common  thing,  depending  on  the  will  of  the  vulgar,  fo  that 
they  may  fet  up  whom  they  pleafe  ; but  a fundamental  affair 
of  religion,  and  an  article  which  the  prophet  could  not  have 
neglefted,  or  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  common  people  ; nay 
fome,  thence  called  Imamians,  go  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that 
religion  confifts  folely  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  imam. 
The  principal  fe&s  of  the  Shiites  are  five,  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  an  almoft  incredible  number  ; fo  that  fome  un- 
derftand  Mohammed’s  prophecy  ofthefeventy  odd  fefts,  of 
the  Shiites  only.  Their  general  opinions  are,  i . That  the 
peculiar  defignation  of  the  imam,  and  the  teftimonies  of  the 
Koran  and  Mohammed  concerning  him,  are  necefl’ary  points. 
2.  That  the  imams  ought  neceffarily  to  keep  themfelves 
free  from  light  fins  as  well  as  more  grievous.  3.  That 
every  one  ought  publicly  to  declare  who  it  is  that  he  ad- 
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heres  to,  and  from  whom  he  feparates  himfelf,  by  word, 
deed,  and  engagement,  and  that  herein  there  (hould  be  no 
diffimulation.  But  in  this  lad  point  fome  of  the  Zeidians,  a 
feet  fo  named  from  Zeid,  the  fon  of  Ali,  furnamed  Zein  al 
Abedin,  and  great  grandfon  of  Ali,  diffented  from  the 
relt  of  the  Shiites.  As  to  other  articles,  wherein  they 
agreed  not,  fome  of  them  came  pretty  near  to  the  notions 
of  the  Motazalites,  others  to  thofe  of  the  Molhabbehites, 
and  others  to  thofe  of  the  Sonnites.  Among  the  latter  of 
thefe,  Mahommed  al  Baker,  another  fon  of  Zein  al  Abedin’s, 
feems  to  claim  a place  : for  his  opinion  as  to  the  will  of  God 
was,  that  God  willeth  fomething  in  us,  and  fomething 
from  us,  and  that  he  willeth  from  11s  he  hath  revealed  to  us  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  thought  it  prepoderous  that  we  fhould 
employ  our  thoughts  about  thofe  things  which  God  willeth 
in  us,  and  negledt  thofe  which  he  willeth  from  us : and  as  to 
God’s  decree,  he  held  that  the  way  lay  in  the  middle , and 
that  there  was  neither  compulfion  nor  free  liberty.  A tenet 
of  the  Khattabians,  or  difciples  of  one  Abu’l  Khattab,  is 
too  peculiar  to  be  omitted.  Thefe  maintained  paradife  to 
be  no  other  than  the  pleaf tires  of  this  world , and  hell-fire  to 
be  the  pains  thereof,  and  that  the  world  will  never  decay  : 
which  propofition  being  fird  laid  down,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
went  farther,  and  declared  it  lawful  to  indulge  themlelves  in 
drinking  wine  and  whoring,  and  to  do  other  things  forbidden 
by  the  law,  and  alfo  to  omit  doing  the  things  commanded 
by  the  law. 

Many  of  the  Shiites  carried  their  veneration  for  Ali  and 
his  defendants  fo  far,  that  they  tranfgreffed  all  bounds  of 
reafon  and  decency  ; though  fome  of  them  were  lefs  extra- 
vagant than  others.  The  Gholaites,  who  had  their  name 
from  their  exceffive  zeal  for  their  imams,  were  fo  highly 
tranfported  therewith,  that  they  raifed  them  above  the  de- 
gree of  created  beings,  and  attributed  divine  properties  to 
them  j tranfgreffing  on  either  hand,  by  deifying  of  mortal 
men,  and  by  making  God  corporeal : for  one  while  they 
liken  one  of  their  imams  to  God,  and  another  while  they 
liken  God  to  a creature.  The  fe£ts  of  thefe  are  various,  and 
have  various  appellations  in  different  countries.  Abd’allah 
Ebn  Saba,  (who  had  been  a Jew,  and  had  afferted  the 
fame  thing  of  Jolhua  the  fon  of  Nun,)  was  the  ring-leader 
of  one  of  them.  This  man  gave  the  following  falutation 
to  Ali,  viz.  Thou  art  Thou , i.  e.  thou  art  God : and  here- 
upon the  Gholaites  became  divided  into  feveral  fpecies  ; 
fome  maintaining  the  fame  thing,  or  fomething  like  it,  of 
Ali,  and  others  of  fome  of  one  of  his  defeendants  ; affirm- 
ing that  he  was  not  dead,  but  would  return  again  in  the 
clouds,  and  fill  the  earth  with  juftice.  But  howmuchfoever 
they  difagreed  in  other  things,  they  unanimoufly  held  a me- 
tempfychofis,  and  what  they  call  al  Holul,  or  the  defeent  of 
God  on  his  creatures ; meaning  thereby  that  God  is  prefent 
in  every  place,  and  fpeaks  with  every  tongue,  and  appears 
in  fome  individual  perfons  ; and  hence  fome  of  them  afferted 
their  imams  to  be  prophets,  and  at  length  gods.  The  Nofai- 
rians  and  the  Iffiakians  taught  that  fpiritual  fubitances  ap- 
pear in  groffer  bodies ; and  that  the  angels  and  the  devil 
have  appeared  in  this  manner.  They  alfo  affert  that  God 
hath  appeared  in  the  form  of  certain  men ; and  fince,  after 
Mohammed,  there  hath  been  no  man  more  excellent  than 
Ali,  and,  after  him,  his  fons  have  excelled  all  other  men, 
that  God  hath  appeared  in  their  form,  fpoken  with  their 
tongue,  and  made  ufe  of  their  hands,  for  which  reafon,  fay 
they,  <we  attribute  divinity  to  them.  And  to  fupport  thefe 
blafphemies,  they  tell  feveral  miraculous  things  of  Ali,  as 
his  moving  the  gates  of  Khaibar,  which  they  urge  as  a plain 
proof  that  he  was  endued  with  a particle  of  divinity,  and 
with  fovereign  power,  and  that  he  was  the  perfon  in  whofe 


form  God  appeared,  with  whofe  hands  he  created  all  things, 
and  with  whofe  tongue  he  publifhed  his  commands ; and 
therefore  they  fay  he  was  in  being  before  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  fo  impious  a manner  do  they  feem  to 
wreit  thofe  things  which  are  faid  in  feripture  of  Chrift,  by 
applying  them  to  Ali.  Thefe  extravagant  fancies  of  the 
Shiites,  however,  in  making  their  imams  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  the  impiety  of  fome  of  thofe  imams  in 
laying  claim  thereto,  are  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this 
fe<ft,  hat  moll  of  the  other  Mohammedan  fe£ts  are  tainted 
with  the  fame  madnefs  ; there  being  many  found  among 
them,  and  among  the  Sufis  efpecially,  who  pretend  to  be 
nearly  related  to  heaven,  and  who  boall  of  ftrange  revela- 
tions before  the  credulous  people.  To  this  account  of  the 
Shiites  of  the  firit  ages  we  (hall  l'ubjoin  a brief  mention  of 
the  great  fchifm  at  this  day  fubfifting  between  the  Sonnites 
and  the  Shiites,  or  partifans  of  Ali,  and  maintained  on 
either  fide  with  implacable  hatred  and  furious  zeal.  Though 
the  difference  arofe  at  firft  on  a political  occafion,  it  has, 
notwithftanding,  been  fo  well  improved  by  additional  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  that  each  party  de- 
teft  and  anathematize  the  other  as  abominable  heretics,  and 
farther  from  the  truth  than  either  the  Chriftians  or  the  Jews. 
The  chief  points  wherein  they  differ  are,  1.  That  the  Shiites 
rejett  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  three  firft  caliphs 
as  ufurpers  and  intruders  ; whereas  the  Sonnites  acknowledge 
and  refpeft  them  as  rightful  imams.  2.  The  Shiites  prefer 
Ali  to  Mohammed,  or,  at  leaft,  efteem  them  both  equal ; 
but  the  Sonnites  admit  neither  Ali,  nor  any  of  the  prophets, 
to  be  equal  to  Mohammed.  3.  The  Sonnites  charge  the 
Shiites  with  corrupting  the  Koran,  and  neglecting  its  pre- 
cepts ; and  the  Shiites  retort  the  fame  charge  on  the  Son- 
nites.  4.  The  Sonnites  receive  the  Sonna,  or  book  of  tra- 
ditions of  their  prophet,  as  of  canonical  authority ; where- 
as the  Shiites  rejedt  it  as  apocryphal  and  unworthy  of  credit. 
And  to  thefe  difputes,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  moment,  is 
principally  owing  the  antipathy  which  has  long  reigned  be- 
tween the  Turks,  who  are  Sonnites,  and  the  Perfians,  who 
are  of  the  fed  of  Ali.  Sale’s  Koran,  Introd. 

SHILACON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

SHILL,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  to  feparate  the 
rind,  hulk,  or  Ikin,  as  of  oats,  or  other  crops.  It  alfo 
fignifies  the  turning  a fmall  portion  of  milk  into  curd. 

SHILLAY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis  ; 5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Toe 
Head.  N.  lat.  540  48'.  W.  long,  f 14'. 

SHILLELAH,  a town  of  Algiers,  anciently  Tura- 
philum  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Burg  Hamza. 

SHILLER-Stone,  or  Shiller-S/xjt*,  in  Mineralogy , 
the  diallage  metalloide  of  Hatiy,  a mineral  nearly  allied 
to  ferpentine.  (See  Serpentine.)  It  is  confidered  by 
fome  mineralogifts  as  a cryftalline  variety  of  that  rock  ; in 
which  it  generally  occurs,  either  in  beds  or  diffeminated. 
Its  colour  is  commonly  olive-green,  with  a fhining  luftre, 
which  is  fometimes  femi-metallic.  The  ftrudure  is  lamellar, 
with  joints  in  one  direction  : it  yields  to  the  knife.  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  Radnor,  in  Wales,  there  is  a rock  of  this 
mineral  intermixed  with  iteatite. 

SHILLING,  an  Englilh  filver  coin,  equal  to  twelve 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a pound. 

Froherus  derives  the  Saxon  falling,  whence  our flailing. j 
from  a corruption  of  ftliqua ; proving  the  derivation  by 
feveral  texts  of  law,  and  among  others,  by  the  twenty-fixth 
law,  De  annuls  legatis.  Skinner  deduces  it  from  the  Saxon 
fetid,  Jhield,  by  reafon  of  the  efcutcheon  of  arms  upon  it. 

Bilhop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  fchecle,  figni- 
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fying  a weight ; but  others,  with  greater  probability,  de- 
duce  it  from  the  Latin  ficilicus,  which  fignified  in  that  lan- 
guage, a quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a 
Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  fhilling  kept  its  original  fignification,  and 
bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound,  as  ficilicus  did 
to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exa&ly  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  the  Saxon  pound  ; a difcovery  which  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Lambarde.  Explicatio  Rerum  et  Verborum 
in  Legg.  Sax.  voc.  Libra. 

Others  fav,  that  the  fhilling  was  at  firft  a German  appel- 
lation, fchelling ; coins  of  which  name  had  been  ftruck  at 
Hamburgh  in  1407. 

However,  the  Saxon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the  round 
number  at  fifty  fhillings,  but  they  really  coined  out  of  it 
only  forty-eight  ; the  value  of  the  fhilling  was  five-pence  ; 
but  it  was  reduced  to  four-pence  above  a century  before 
the  Conqueft  ; for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  laws  made  in  Athel- 
ftan’s  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  eftimate.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued to  the  Norman  times,  as  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  laws 
(Legg.  Sax.  p.  221.)  fufficiently  afcertains  ; and  it  feems 
to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the  Englifh  pay- 
ments were  adjufted.  After  the  Conqueft,  the  French 
folidus  of  twelve-pence,  which  was  in  ufe  among  the  Nor- 
mans, was  called  by  the  Englifh  name  of  fhilling  ; and  the 
Saxon  fhilling  of  four-pence  took  a Norman  name,  and 
was  called  the  groat,  or  great  coin,  becaufe  it  was  the 
largeft  Englifh  coin  then  known  in  England. 

The  groat,  from  the  French  gros,  a large  piece,  was  in- 
troduced by  Edward  III.  in  1354,  and  continues,  though 
not  in  common  circulation,  to  this  day.  The  half-groat,  or 
two-pence,  is  of  the  fame  date  and  continuance.  In  Scot- 
land, about  the  year  1553,  were  firft  coined  teftoons,  or 
fhillings,  bearing  the  buft  of  the  queen,  and  the  arms  of 
France  and  Scotland  on  the  reverfe : they  being  of  the 
fame  intrinfic  value  as  thofe  of  England,  were  then  worth 
four  fhillings,  and  the  half-teftoon  two,  Scottifh  money. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  bifhops  Fleetwood  and  Gib- 
fon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that  though  the 
method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  fhillings,  as 
well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in  conftant  ufe 
even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft, there  never  was  fuch  a coin  in  England  as  either  a 
pound  or  a mark,  nor  any  fhilling  or  teftoon,  till  the  year 
1503,  1504,  or  1505;  but  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king 
Henry  VII.  (A.D.  1505,)  a few  filver  fhillings,  or  twelve- 
pences,  were  coined,  being  about  one-half  the  fize  of  the 
modern  fhillings,  or  forty  out  of  a pound  weight  of  filver, 
which  were  fair  and  broad  pieces.  Thefe,  however,  it  is 
faid,  have  long  fince  been  folely  confined  to  the  cabinets 
of  collectors. 

Mr.  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging,  that  fome 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr.  Folkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probably  Saxon  fhillings  new  minted,  and  that  archbifhop 
Aelfric  (Gram.  Saxon,  p.  52,  at  the  end  of  Somner’s 
Saxon  Dittion,)  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  Saxons  had  three 
names  for  their  money,  vim.  mancufes,  fhillings,  and  pen- 
nies. He  alfo  urges  the  different  value  of  the  Saxon  fhil- 
ling at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  proportion  to  the 
pound,  as  an  argument,  that  their  fhilling  was  a coin  ; and 
the  teftimony  of  the  Saxon  gofpels,  in  which  the  word  we 
have  tranflated  pieces  of  filver,  is  rendered  fhillings,  which, 
he  fays,  they  would  hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no 
fuch  coin  as  a fhilling  then  in  ufe.  Accordi.gly,  the 
Saxons  expreffed  their  fhilling  in  Latin  by  ficlus  and  ar- 
genteus. 

He  farther  adds,  that  the  Saxon  fhilling  was  never  ex- 


preffed  by  folidus,  till  after  the  Norman  fettlements  in  Eng- 
land : and  howfoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period  that 
elapfed  from  the  Conqueft  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  the  moll  conftant  denomination  of  money  in  all  pay- 
ments, though  it  was  then  only  a fpecies  of  account,  or 
the  tv  entieth  part  of  the  pound  flerling  : and  when  it  was 
again  revived  as  a coin,  it  lefl'ened  gradually  as  the  pound 
flerling  leffened,  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth.  Clarke  on  Coins,  &c. 
p.  120.  152.  155.  200.  376. 

Silver  farthings  ceafed  with  Edward  VI.,  but  the  filver 
half-pence  continued  the  foie  coins  till  Charles  II.  The 
filver  penny  was  much  ufed  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  fo  far  from  being  no  where  to  be  found,  as 
Hume  affirms  (Hilt.  vol.  vi.),  is  fuperabundant  of  every 
reign  fince  that  period,  not  excepting  even  the  prefent 
reign  of  George  III. 

In  the  year  1560,  there  was  a peculiar  fort  of  fhilling 
itruck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  ef  nine-pence  Englifh, 
which  paffed  in  Ireland  for  twelve-pence.  The  motto 
on  the  reverfe  of  thefe  is,  posui  deum  adjutorem 
MEUM. 

Eighty-two  of  thefe  fhillings,  according  to  Malynes, 
went  to  the  pound,  they  therefore  weighed  twenty  grains 
one-fourth  each,  which  is  fomewhat  heavier  in  proportion 
than  the  Englifh  fhilling  of  that  time,  fixtv-two  of  which 
went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  ninety-two  grains  feven- 
eighths  ; and  the  Irifh  fhilling  being  valued  at  the  Tower 
at  nine-pence  Englifh,  that  is,  one-fourth  part  lefs  than 
the  Englifh  fhilling,  it  fhould,  therefore,  proportionably 
weigh  one-fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full  weight  be  fomewhat 
more  than  fixty-two  grains  ; but  fome  of  them  found  at 
this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed  fixty-nine  grains. 
In  the  year  1598,  five  different  pieces  of  money  of  this 
kind  were  ftruck  in  England  for  the  fervice  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. 

Thefe  were  fhillings  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelve- 
pence  each  ; half  fhillings  to  be  current  at  fix-pence;  and 
quarter  fhillings  at  three-pence. 

Pennies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  ftruck  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  fent  over  for  the  payment  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a very  bafe  mixture  of 
copper  and  filver  ; and  two  years  after  there  were  more 
pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  ftruck  for  the  fame  fervice,  which 
were  Hill  worfe  ; the  former  being  three  ounces  of  filver 
to  nine  ounces  of  copper  ; and  thefe  latter  only  two  ounces 
eighteen  pennyweights,  to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights 
of  the  alloy.  Simon’s  Irifh  Coins. 

The  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Germans,  have  likewife  their 
fhilling,  called  fchelin,  fchilling,  fcalin,  &c. ; but  thefe,  not 
being  of  the  fame  weight  or  finenefs  with  the  Englifh  fhil- 
ling, are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  See  Schilling 
and  Skilling. 

The  pound  Flemifh  in  accounts  is  divided  into  twenty 
fhillings,  and  fubdivided  into  twelve  groots  or  pence  Flemifh. 
The  coins  in  Holland  are  good  fhillings,  or  efcalins,  and 
half  ditto,  at  fix  and  three  ftivers ; unflamped  or  bafe  ffiii- 
lings  reckoned  at  five  and  a half  ftivers,  and  called  feflhalfs. 
At  Hamburgh,  accounts  are  kept  in  fhillings,  fixteen  of 
which  are  equal  to  a mark,  and  each  containing  twelve 
pfenings ; and  fometimes  in  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence 
Flemifh  ; the  pound  being  equal  to  twenty  fhillings,  and 
the  fhilling  equal  to  twelve-pence  or  grotes. 

The  Englifh  fhilling  is  worth  about  twenty-three  French 
fols  ; thofe  of  Holland  and  Germany  about  eleven  fols  and 
a half ; thofe  of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  fhillings 
are  alfo  called  fols  de  gros,  becaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros. 
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The  Danes  have  copper  fhillings,  worth  about  one-fourth 
of  a farthing  Iterling.  See  Coin. 

SHILLTJK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  river  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  and  not  far  removed  from  it.  This  town  is  built 
of  clay,  and  its  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They  have  no 
other  clothing  than  bands  of  long  grafs,  which  they  pafs 
round  the  wait'd  and  between  the  thighs.  They  are  all 
black,  and  thofe  of  both  fexes  lhave  their  heads.  The 
people  of  Shilluk  have  the  dominion  of  the  river,  and  take 
toll  of  all  palfengers,  in  fuch  articles  of  traffic  as  pafs 
among  them.  Thefe  people,  who  affume  importance  from 
their  command  of  the  river,  are  reprefented  as  hofpitable 
to  thofe  who  come  among  them  in  a peaceable  manner, 
and  as  never  betraying  thofe  to  whom  they  have  once  avow- 
ed friendfhip  ; 50  miles  W.  of  Sennaar. 

SHILOH,  in  Scripture  Crilicifm,  a term  that  occurs 
in  Jacob’s  celebrated  prophecy  concerning  the  Meffiah 
(Gen.  xlix.  10. ) ; concerning  the  etymology  and  applica- 
tion of  which,  biblical  commentators  have  differed  in  opi- 
nion. “ The  fceptre  fhall  not  depart  from  Judah,  and  a 
law-giver  from  between  his  feet ; till  Shiloh  come  ; and  to 
him  fhall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.”  The  word 
Shiloh,  fays  one  writer  (Mr.  Mann),  is  a modern  reading  ; 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  fcripture,  or  any  of  the 
old  commentators ; coined  by  the  Jewifh  correctors  of  the 
bible  into  H a word  of  no  fignification  ; whereas  the 
LXX  read  that  is,  1^)  he,  to  whom  it  is; 

he,  to  whom  it,  viz.  the  fceptre,  belongs  ; d airozulxt  ; he 
for  whom  it  is  referved,  as  it  is  in  the  original  belt  edition 
of  the  LXX  verfion,  as  Jultin  Martyr  long  ago  affirmed, 
(Dial,  cum  Tryph.),  and  as  it  now  Hands  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  And  if  this  be  the  true  meaning,  it  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  king  of  the  Jews ; for  whom  the  fceptre  was 
referved,  and  to  whom  the  people  were  to  be  gathered. 
Mr.  Ainfworth  and  fome  others  render  Shiloh  the  profperor 
or  fafe-maker  ; others  the  peace-maker,  from  all 

which  agree  to  the  fame  perfon.  But  the  mofl  probable 
interpretation,  as  the  author  of  Mordecai’s  Letters,  (Mr. 
Taylor,)  apprehends,  is  given  11s  by  the  very  learned  and 
judicious  Dr.  Hunt,  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.  He 
underftands  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  Shiloh  to  re- 
main in  the  Arabic  Jhela,  liberavit,  fubduxit  ab 

anguflia  et  exitio.  According  to  this  etymology,  Shiloh 
will  be  the  deliverer  from  diitrels  and  dellruftion  ; a title, 
which  juftly  belongs  to  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  If  it  fhould  be  objected  to  this 
etymology,  that  the  jod  (’)  is  wanting  between  the  f chin 
and  the  lamed,  he  obferves,  that  in  the  Samaritan  copy 
of  Genefis,  xlix.  10.  the  word  is  written  without  the 
jod,  as  it  is  likewife  in  one  of  the  molt  ancient  He- 
brew MSS.  which  Dr.  Kennicot  has  confulted  on  this 
text.  Some  moderns  have  pretended,  in  order  to  evade 
the  prophetic  force  of  this  text,  that  the  fceptre  departed 
from  Judah  before  the  advent  of  Chrift,  by  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  which  objeCIion  is  fufficientiy  an- 
fwered  by  Cunseus  (De  Republ.  Heb.  1.  50.  c.  9.)  and 
others : who  have  Ihewn,  that  the  text  only  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  Jewifh  Hate ; and  that  Judea,  as  fepa- 
rated  from  Ifrael,  fhould  remain  a kingdom  till  the  coming 
of  the  Meffiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Abravanel  and  others 
fuppofe,  that  the  fceptre  is  not  yet  departed  from  Ifrael ; 
and  Menafleh  Ben  Ifrael  alleges,  that  it  is  Hill  in  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  ancients  undoubtedly  under- 
flood this  text  of  the  Meffiah.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrall 
fays,  “ He  that  hath  dominion  fhall  not  be  taken  away  from 
Judah,  nor  a fcribe  from  his  children’s  children,  until  the 


time  when  Chrifl  fhall  come,  whofe  the  dominion  is  ; and 
him  fliall  the  people  (or  nations)  obey.”  And  the  Jerufa- 
lem  Targum  fays,  “ Kings  fhall  not  ceale  from  the  houfe  of 
Judah,  nor  do&ors  that  teach  the  law  from  his  children’s 
children,  until  the  time  that  Chrifl  do  come,  whofe  kingdom 
is  ; and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  fhall  be  fubjeft  unto  him 
fo  that  both  the  Targums  confine  the  fenfe  to  this ; that  the 
peoples  (i.  e.  both  Jews  and  Gentiles)  fhould  gather  unto 
and  obey  Chrifl  : or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  here 
fpoken  of  fhould  be  the  prince  that  fhould  reign  over  all ; 
TTfoo-Joxt*  as  the  LXX  fay  in  this  place ; and  that  this 
fhould  happen  before  Judah  fhould  ceafe  to  be  a kingdom  : 
which  is  verified  by  fa£I.  Ben  Mordecai’s  Letters,  Letter  iv. 

Shiloh,  or  Silo,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a famous  city  of 
Ephraim  (Jofh.  xviii.  xix.xxi.),’  12  miles  diftant  from  She- 
chem  or  Sichem,  according  to  Eufebius,  or  10  miles  accord- 
ing to  Jerom,  and  fituated,  according  to  both,  in  Acraba- 
tene.  In  Jerom’s  time  this  city  was  ruined,  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  foundation  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings, 
which  had  been  eredled  when  the  tabernacle  was  there.  At 
Shiloh,  Jofhua  afl'embled  the  people  to  make  the  fecond  dif- 
tribution  of  the  land  of  promife.  (Jofh.  xviii.  1,  2,  3.) 
Here  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  fet  up,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  fettled  in  the  country.  (Jofh.  xix.  51.)  The  ark 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  continued  at  Shiloh,  from 

A. M.  2560,  when  it  was  fet  up  by  Jofhua,  to  A.M.  2888, 

B. C.  1 1 16,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Philiflines,  under  the 
adminiflration  of  the  high-prieit  Eli.  At  Shiloh  Samuel 
began  to  prophefy.  (1  Sam.  iv.  4.)  Here  the  prophet 
Abijah  dwelt.  (1  Kings,  xiv.  2.)  Jeremiah  foretold  that 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  fame  con- 
dition as  Shiloh  was.  ( Jer.  vii.  12.  14.  xxvi.  6.  9.)  After 
the  return  of  the  ark  out  of  the  country  of  the  Philiflines, 
inftead  of  returning  it  to  Shiloh,  it  was  taken  to  Kirjath- 
jearim.  (1  Sam.  vi.  .21.)  Mr.  Roland  conjectures,  that 
from  the  name  Shiloh,  Paufanias  (1.  vi.  c.  24.)  took  occa- 
fion  to  fay,  that  Silenus,  the  companion  of  Bacchus,  was 
buried  in  Paleftine.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  affirms,  that  the 
tomb  of  Samuel  was  to  be  feen  here. 

SHIM,  in  Agriculture,  a tool  of  the  tillage  kind,  ufed 
in  breaking  down  and  reducing  the  more  fliff  and  heavy 
forts  of  land,  as  well  as  cutting  up  and  clearing  them  from 
weeds.  They  are  made  in  different  forms  and  conflrudfions, 
to  fuit  different  purpofes.  In  the  Hertford  Agricultural 
Survey  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  writer  remarks, 
that  a tool  of  this  kind  is  in  ufe  by  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Albury, 
which  differs  from  thofe  ufually  employed,  in  which  the 
cutting-iron  or  plate,  which  for  the  work  it  is  adapted  for, 
as  that  of  cutting  up  weeds  on  two-bout  or  four-furrow 
EfTex  ridges,  or  of  cleaning  land  without  ploughing  or 
burying  the  foil,  is  a fmall  legment  of  a large  circle.  It 
difpatches  a ridge  at  a time,  and  is  an  implement  that  per- 
forms its  bufinefs  well,  and  which  deferves  the  notice  of  the 
tillage-farmer  in  other  places.  It  is  readily  altered  for  flat 
work,  and  is  faid  to  be  had  recourfe  to  by  other  farmers  with 
fuccefs  in  the  fame  difirict. 

And  an  ufeful.  tool  of  this  fort  has  alfo  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Annals,  the  hint  of  which  he 
took  from  the  Berkfhire  one,  and  to  which  the  beam  and 
block  is  capable  of  being  applied.  In  a wide  interval,  the 
three  fhares  may  be  worked  on  a level.  Between  the  rows 
of  cabbages,  after  earthing  up,  the  two  external  fhares  may 
be  fet  to  cut  the  weeds  that  are  apt  to  rife  on  the  Tides  of 
the  ridges,  without  diflurbing  too  much  earth,  and  the 
centre  ihare  funk  to  ferape  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The 
centre  one  may  alfo  be  worked  alone,  between  narrow  rows. 
In  forging  the  {hares  of  all  (hims,  he  has  well  obferved,  that 
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the  blackfmith  fhould  be  careful  to  give  them  tendency 
enough  into  the  ground,  by  bending  them  downwards : for 
want  of  this  caution,  he  has  found  many  of  them  to  work 
badly.  The  wheel  in  the  beam  counterafts  this  tendency 
fufficiently  when  at  work. 

Thefe  tools  fhould  be  upon  all  tillage  farms,  in  all  their 
different  and  betl  conftru&ions. 

Shim  Potatoe , a tool  of  the  (him  kind,  ufed  for  cleaning 
potatoe  crops. 

SHIN,  Loch,  in  Geography , an  extenfive  lake  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  Scotland.  This  lake  extends  above 
20  miles  in  length,  but  no  where  exceeds  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  feldom  above  a mile  and  a half.  The  banks 
are  finely  covered  with  natural  wood,  particularly  the 
fouthern  bank.  It  is  connected  with  the  Northern  ocean, 
at  Dornoch  Frith,  by  the  river  Shin,  which  abounds  with 
falmon,  and  forms  feveral  falls  in  the  fhort  courfe  of  eight 
miles.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi. 
I794- 

SHINAAS,  a fmall  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Lariftan.  This  and  Boftana  lie  between  Linga  and  Cape 
Boftana ; but  though  they  are  fmall  towns,  they  afford 
fome  refrefhment.  Linga,  the  chief  town  of  the  piratical 
tribe  of  Joafmis  on  the  Perfian  fhore,  is  fituated  clofe  to 
the  fea,  in  N.  lat.  26°  33’,  about  eight  leagues  from  Kifhm. 
It  has  a fecure  road,  where  fhips  may  ride  out  a north-weft 
gale  in  five  fathoms  water.  Cape  Boftana  forms  to  the 
eaftward  the  roadftead  of  the  town  of  Mogoo,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  fecure  in  the  gulf ; and  this  roadftead  has  to  the 
weftward  the  point  improperly  called  Cortes.  This  road- 
ftead is  capable  of  holding  the  largeft  fleets. 

SHINDAN,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Adirbeitzan  or  Azerbijan  and  Ghilan. 

SHINGARIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sahara,  where  fait  is  found  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Walet. 

SHINGEIAT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Bergoo  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Wara. 

SHINGLE,  in  Agriculture , a term  fometimes  applied 
to  the  thinnings  of  fir  and  other  timber  trees,  in  the  northern 
diftri&s,  and  which  are  of  much  ufe  for  various  purpofes  in 
farming,  as  the  making  of  fences,  & c. 

Shingle,  a fubftance  found  and  colletted  on  the  fea- 
beach,  or  fhore,  which  is  ufed  for  feveral  purpofes,  as  bal- 
lafting  of  fhips,  filling  furface  hollow  drains,  protecting  the 
foundations  of  embankments,  and  other  fimilar  ufes.  See 
Surface  Drain,  and  Surface  Draining. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a very  valuable  fubftance  for  the  ufe  of 
filling  drains,  as  being  particularly  durable  in  its  nature. 
In  the  county. of  Sufl'ex,  as  well  as  in  Eflex,  much  of  it  is 
made  ufe  of  in  this  way ; in  the  former,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  fea-beach,  or  beach. 

* Shingle  Shoal,  in  Geography,  a fhoal  in  the  Englifh 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire.  N.  lat.  50°  38'. 
W.  long.  i°  26'. 

SHINGLES.  See  Shambles. 

Shingles,  or  Shides,  in  Building , fmall  pieces  of  wood, 
or  quartered  oaken  boards,  fawed  to  a certain  fcantling,  or 
more  ufually  cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  and 
made  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  long.  They  are  ufed  in  covering,  efpecially  for 
churches  and  fteeples,  inflead  of  tiles  or  flates. 

This  covering  is  dear ; yet  where  tiles,  &c.  are  very 
fcarce,  and  a light  cover  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to 
thatch.  If  made  of  good  oak,  and  cleft,  not  fawed,  and 
well  feafoned,  fhingles  make  a fure,  light,  and  durable 
covering. 


The  building  is  firft  to  be  covered  all  over  with  boards, 
and  the  fhingles  then  nailed  thereon. 

Shingles,  in  Medicine,  the  popular  appellation  of  a 
vejicular  eruption,  which  appears  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
extending  generally  half  round,  like  a belt : whence  pro- 
bably the  term  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  word  cingulus, 
or  cingulum,  fignifying  a belt.  It  is  the  herpes  zojler  of 
medical  writers,  the  Greek  word,  tytrrn%,  having  the  fame 
fignification.  It  is  fometimes  called  (imply  zona,  or  zojler. 
For  the  defcription  and  treatment  of  this  curious  and  harm- 
lefs,  though  fometimes  painful,  affection,  fee  Herpes 
Zojler.  See  alfo  Bateman’s  Pra&ical  Synopfis  of  Cutan. 
Difeafes,  p.  226. 

SHINGLING,  in  the  Iron-Works,  in  many  parts  of 
England,  is  the  operation  of  hammering  the  low,  or  caft 
iron,  into  blooms.  The  tongs,  ufed  for  holding  the  iron  in 
this  operation,  are  called  fhingling-tongs,  and  the  iron  to 
be  thus  wrought  is  called  a loop. 

SHINING  Mountains,  in  Geography,  mountains  that 
bound  Louifiana  on  the  weft,  which,  though  little  known, 
are  fuppofed  to  terminate  in  N.  lat.  470  or  48° ; whence 
fpring  a number  of  rivers,  that  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  Hudfon’s  bay,  the  waters 
which  lie  between  them,  or  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are 
alfo  called  the  “ mountains  of  bright  ftones,”  on  account 
of  the  immenfe  number  of  large  cryftals  fhooting  from  the 
rocks,  and  fparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fo  as  to  be  feen 
at  a great  diftance. 

SHIOBERT  el  Yemeni,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Mehallet  Kebir. 

SHIONKAN,  a town  of  Pegu  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Sirian. 

SHIP,  a general  name  for  all  large  veflels  navigated 
with  fails.  Among  people  unacquainted  with  marine  dif- 
tinftions,  this  term  has  a very  vague  and  indifcriminate 
acceptation.  In  the  fea-language,  however,  it  is  moie  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a veffel  furnifhed  with  three  mafts,  each 
of  which  is  compofed  of  a lower  maft,  topmaft,  and  top- 
gallant maft,  with  the  ufual  rigging  and  appendages  thereto 
belonging. 

The  fieur  Aubin  defines  a fhip,  a timber  building,  con- 
fifting  of  various  parts  and  pieces,  nailed  and  pinned  to- 
gether with  iron  and  wood,  in  fuch  form,  as  to  be  fit  to 
float,  and  to  be  condufted  by  wind  and  fails  from  fea 
to  fea. 

The  invention  of  fhips  is  very  ancient,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  very  uncertain.  Mythologitts  attribute  it  to  Das- 
dalus,  and  pretend  that  the  wings  he  invented  to  fave  himfelf 
withal  from  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  were  nothing  but  fails, 
which  he  firft  gave  to  veflels,  and  with  which  he  eluded  the 
vigilance  and  purfuit  of  Minos.  Others  give  the  honour  to 
Janus,  on  the  credit  of  fome  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  coins, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  reprefented  his  double  face,  and  on 
the  reverfe  a fhip.  Laftly,  others  look  on  Noah  to  have 
been  the  firft  fhip-builder. 

The  moft  celebrated  fhips  of  antiquity  are,  that  of  Pto- 
lemy Philopater,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  two  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits  ( i . e.  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  long, 
thirty -eight  broad,  and  forty -eight  high : it  carried  four 
thoufand  rowers,  four  hundred  failors,  and  three  thoufand 
foldiers.  That  which  the  fame  prince  made  to  fail  on  the 
Nile,  we  are  told,  was  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
forty-five  feet  broad,  with  a maft  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  Yet  thefe  were  nothing  in  companion  with 
Hiero’s  fhip,  built  under  the  direction  of  Archimedes,  on 
the  ftructure  of  which  Mofchion,  as  we  are  told  by  Snellius, 
wrote  a whole  volume.  There  was  wood  enough  employed 
in  it  to  make  fixty  gallies.  It  had  all  the  variety  of  apart- 
ments 
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meats  of  a palace : banquetting-rooms,  galleries,  gardens, 
fi(h-ponds,  (tables,  mills,  baths,  a temple  of  Venus,  &c. 
It  was  encompaffed  with  an  iron  rampart,  and  eight  towers, 
with  walls  and  bulwarks,  furniftied  with  machines  of  war, 
particularly  one,  which  threw  a hone  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  or  a dart  twelve  cubits  long,  the  fpace  of  half  a 
mile ; with  many  other  particulars  related  by  Ather.aeus. 
Deipnofophift.  lib.  v.  p.  204,  &c.  ed.  Caufab.  Lugd. 
l657- 

A fhip  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  machine  that  ever  was 
invented,  and  confifts  of  fo  many  various  parts,  that  to  form 
fome  idea  of  its  importance  and  qualities  will  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  and  the  artift. 

All  (hips  at  firft  were  of  the  fame  form,  whatever  ufee 
they  were  defigned  for  ; but  the  various  ends  of  navigation, 
fome  of  which  were  better  anfwered  by  one  form,  fome  by 
another,  foon  gave  occafion  to  build  and  fit  out  (hips,  not 
only  different  in  fize,  but  alfo  in  their  conftruftion  and 
rigging : and  as  trade  gave  occafion  to  the  fitting  out  large 
fleets  of  different  kinds  of  merchant-fhips,  fo  (hips  of  war 
became  neceffary  to  preferve  them  to  their  juft  owners. 

The  gradually  improving  ftate  of  (hipping,  in  the  laft 
century,  has  kept  pace  with  the  regular  advancement  of 
every  other  branch  of  mechanical  fcience.  For,  prior  to 
that  period,  even  our  firft-rate  (hips,  now  equal  in  perfec- 
tion to  thofe  of  any  other  rate,  were  then  extremely  de- 
fective, as  their  want  of  (lability  made  their  magnitude 
highly  objectionable.  Thefe  difadvantages  have  been  gra- 
dually obviated,  fince  the  ufual  caufes  of  inftability  have 
been  difcovered,  the  dimenfion  enlarged,  and  the  practical 
management  familiarized ; and  they  are  now,  in  general, 
cfpecially  thofe  that  have  molt  (lability,  admirable  (hips  in 
mod  refpeCts  ; as  they  fail  well,  and  combine  almoft  every 
good  quality.  Large  as  they  are,  they  are  perfectly  ma- 
nageable ; and  their  evolutions  are  generally  made  with 
wonderful  facility. 

Second-rate  Jhips,  or  thofe  about  ninety  guns,  have  too 
generally  thofe  defeCts  in  their  conftruCtion,  which  con- 
tribute to  inftability,  arifing  from  want  of  that  capacity 
which  mod  of  the  firll-rates  poffefs.  The  French,  on  this 
account,  have  difcontinued  this  clafs  of  (hipping. 

Third-rate  Jhips,  or  thofe  of  eighty  and  feventy-four  guns 
upon  two  decks,  are  altogether  the  mod  ufeful  and  valuable 
(hips  in  the  navy ; and  poffefiing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all 
the  properties  of  capacity,  (lability,  and  fwiftnefs ; the 
particulars  of  which  laft  property  will  be  found  hereafter 
under  Ship-building,  and  this  (hip  may  be  confidered  as 
the  firft  of  its  clafs,  from  its  great  length  and  fuperior 
capacity. 

The  above  are  particularly  diftinguilhed  as  line-of-battle 
(hips,  and  are  found  in  general  to  fuit  the  mod  powerful  exi- 
gencies of  the  naval  fervices.  About  ten  years  ago  an  addi- 
tional lieutenant  was  appointed  to  the  line-of-battle  (hips. 
See  Rate. 

Fourth-rate  Jhips  are  thofe  of  fifty  guns.  They  may  be 
employed,  if  neceffary,  in  the  line-of-battle,  but  mod  fuit- 
able  to  be  ftationed  air.ongft  the  foreign  colonies,  or  on  ex- 


peditions of  great  diftance ; fince  thefe  veffels  are  ufually 
excellent  for  keeping  and  fuftaining  the  fea. 

Fifth-rate  Jhips  are  frigates  of  from  forty-four  guns  to 
thirty-two  guns  upon  one  deck,  and  even  to  fifty  guns  in 
America,  (being  reftriCled  formerly  to  veffels  of  war  with 
one  deck);  and  though  too  weak  to  fuffer  the  (hock  of 
a line-of-battle,  they  are  very  ufeful  to  accompany  fleets,  to 
lead  the  convoys  of  merchant-lhips,  to  protect  colonial 
commerce,  to  cruize  in  different  itations,  or  to  be  fent  ex» 
prefs  with  neceflary  intelligence  and  orders. 

The  forty-four  gun  frigate  being  the  mod  powerful,  and 
mod  valuable  of  this  clafs,  has  induced  us  to  give  a plate  of 
one,  fo  conftrufted  as  to  have  all  the  qualities  which  can 
poflibly  be  united  in  one  (hip  ; for  having  but  one  deck, 
her  breadth  and  height  are  fo  proportionable  to  her  length, 
that  (he  may  be  brought  down  in  the  water  to  that  depth 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  bed  failing  trim  for  (hips  in 
general.  Ships  of  fifty  and  thirty-eight  guns  have  lour 
lieutenants.  See  Rate. 

The  fixth-rate  includes  all  the  fmaller  clafs  ©f  veffels  in 
the  navy,  except  the  yacht,  fire-ftiip,  and  bomb-veffel : 
they  are  claffed  as  fifth-rates,  to  increafe  the  pay  ; the  former 
by  way  of  diftinftion,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are^  expofed.  Frigates  of  twenty-eight, 
twenty-four,  and  twenty  guns,  are  in  this  clafs ; but  thofe 
with  the  thirty-two  gun  (hip,  in  the  former  clafs,  are  fo 
inferior  to  the  forty-four  and  thirty-fix  gun  frigate,  as  not 
to  deferve  notice  nor  continuance  by  a great  maritime  power. 
Ships  of  twenty  guns,  and  all  veffels  upon  the  eftabliftiment 
of  (loops  of  war,  have  two  lieutenants.  See  Rate. 

The  large  (loop  of  war  and  brig  are  very  ferviceable 
veffels  to  cruize  againft  privateers,  contraband  trade,  and  for 
fmall  convoys.  Some  of  the  latter  have  lately  been  built  in 
this  country,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  good  fea-boats, 
as  well  as  good  failers ; their  upper  works  being  light,  all 
unneceffary  top-hamper  avoided,  having  a fnug  (tern,  and 
apparently  every  good  quality  that  can  be  expedled  in  a 
veffel  of  this  defeription. 

One  of  thefe  veffels,  the  Raven,  upon  being  fitted  for 
fea  at  Woolwich,  under  the  dire&ions  of  her  very  ingenious 
and  aftive  commander,  captain  William  Layman,  had, 
agreeably  to  his  recommendation  and  wi(hes,  among  other 
alterations,  the  two  foremoft  ports  clofed  up,  and  the  guns 
taken  away ; in  lieu  of  which  was  fitted  in  midfhips,  im- 
mediately before  the  fore-maft,  a fixty-eight  pounder  car- 
ronade  upon  a fixed  traverfe  carriage,  fo  as  to  fire  in  almoft 
every  direction  clear  of  the  gunwale ; and,  in  lieu  of  the 
two  Hern-chafers,  a carronade  of  the  fame  power,  upon  an 
inclined  plane  abaft.  The  wonderful  acceffion  of  force 
derived  from  thefe  alterations,  and  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  them  in  chace,  in  clearing  an  enemy’s 
coaft,  &c.  are  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 

Ships  in  the  royal  navy  are  commanded  by  poft-captains 
to  22  guns  ; (loops  by  mailer  and  commander. 

The  following  Table  furnilhes  a correft  lift  of  the  dimen- 
fions  of  (hips  of  different  rates.  See  Rate,  under  which 
article  a lefs  perfect  table  is  inferted. 
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1 
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— 
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Yacht , as  a vefl'el  of  ftate,  is  ufually  employed  to  convey 
princes,  ambaffadors,  or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  or  even  kings,  to  take  pleufure  in  ; 
of  which  our  prelent  gracious  majefty  was  very  fond. 
The  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  was  launched  for  the  particular 
fervice  of  his  majelty  at  Deptford,  in  the  year  1804;  a 
{hip  whofe  exterior  and  interior  are  of  incomparable  beauty, 
but  whofe  ornaments,  fplendid  as  they  are,  will  fcarcely  be 
confidered  by  the  artilt  as  more  than  adequate  to  the 
beauties  of  her  form  ; and  her  qualities  as  an  excellent  failer 
and  good  fea  boat,  from  experiment,  Hand  unrivalled. 
We  have,  therefore,  given  a plate  of  this  excellent  veffel, 
by  a quarter  of  an  inch  fcale. 

Yachts,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  defigned,  are  the  moll  beautiful  of  all  velfels  which 
navigate  the  ocean  ; nor  are  their  fuperb  embelhlhments  and 
llately  apartments  their  highell  excellencies.  They  are 
models,  in  which  may  be  Teen  a combination  of  the  bell 
principles  of  the  art. 

The  Jire-Jhip  differs  but  little  in  its  outer  conftruc- 
tion  from  a (loop  of  war.  She  may  be  built  light  and 
very  clean  for  fall  failing ; but  the  inner  part  is  very  dif- 
ferently fitted,  in  the  manner  deicribed  under  the  article 
¥ irk- Ship. 

The  bomb-'vejfel  is  particularly  conilrufted  for  throwing 
(hells  from  a mortar.  They  are  built  very  ltrong,  and  firmly 
ridered ; are  ufually  fitted  with  two  bomb-beds,  which  are 
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platforms  or  llrong  frames  of  thick  Huff  and  timber,  laid 
tranfverfely  over  large  beams,  and  are  rabbeted  and  folidly 
bolted  all  together.  The  mortar-bed,  or  carriage  which 
carries  the  mortar,  traverfes  on  a large  iron  pivot,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bomb-bed,  in  a circular  excavation.  The 
Tides  of  the  bomb-bed,  round  the  mortar,  are  fitted  with 
llrong  cheeks  of  oak,  of  an  oftagonal  form  ; in  every  fquare 
of  which  are  driven  two  ring-bolts,  for  traverfing  the  mor- 
tar in  any  diredlion.  The  bomb-bed  underneath,  to  fup- 
port  the  Ihock  in  throwing  the  {hell,  has  three  ranges  of 
large  pillars,  fix  in  a range,  tenoned  at  the  head  and  heel 
into  large  carlings  fore  and  aft  the  bed,  along  the  middle 
and  fides.  which  are  fcored  on  the  riders  below,  and  into 
the  beams  above  the  pillars,  Handing  double  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed  athwart-ftiips. 

A ftrong  compartment,  called  the  {hell-room,  is  built 
round  the  outfide  of  the  pillars.  See  SwELL-Room.  See 
alfo  Bomb- Ve/ft/s  and  Ketch. 

Ship,  Armed.  See  Arm. 

Ship,  Guard , is  a veffel  of  war  appointed  to  fuperintend 
the  marine  affairs  in  a harbour  or  river,  and  to  fee  that  the 
{hips  which  are  not  commiffioned  have  their  proper  watch 
kept  duly,  by  fending  her  guard-boats  around 
night : {he  is  alfo  to  receive  feamen  who  are 
time  of  war. 

Ship,  Hofpital,  a veffel  fitted  up  to  attend  on  a fleet  of 
men  of  war,  and  receive  their  fick  or  wounded  ; for  which 
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purpofe  her  decks  fhould  be  high,  and  her  port3  fufficiently 
large ; her  cables  ought  alfo  to  run  upon  the  upper  deck, 
to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  cradles  may  be  more  com* 
modioufly  placed  between  decks,  and  admit  a free  paffage 
of  the  air,  to  difperfe  that  which  is  offenfive  or  corrupted. 
Falconer. 

Ship,  Lee-ward.  See  Lee  -ward  Ship. 

Ship,  Merchant , a veffel  employed  in  commerce,  to  carry 
commodities  of  various  forts  from  one  port  to  another. 

Merchant  (hipping,  in  general,  being  fcarcely  definable 
into  diftindl  claffes,  we  cannot  fpeak  with  that  degree  of 
precifion  of  them  as  of  thofe  of  the  royal  navy ; becaufe  their 
refpe&ive  forms  and  dimenfions  are  dependent,  almoft  entire- 
ly, on  the  local  prailice  or  ideas  of  their  refpedlive  owners  or 
conftrmftors,  and  fluctuate  accordingly.  Thofe  belonging  to 
the  Eaft  India  Company  are  by  far  the  larged,  and  are  very 
fine  (hips,  and  of  courfe  rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  merchant 
(hips.  Weft  India  (hips  are  little  inferior  to  the  former, 
but  in  fize  ; and  fome  of  the  largeft  have  been  employed 
occafionally  either  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies. 

The  Eaft  India  (hip  ( Plate  XII.)  has  been  a&ually 
built,  and  found  upon  trial  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  expe&ed 
from  her. 

Some  (hips  of  a very  fine  model,  being  lefs  burthenfome 
than  Weft  India  (hips,  are  employed  in  the  Straits’  trade ; 
and  others  ufed  in  the  Eaft  country  trade,  for  carrying  of 
timber,  exceed  either  of  the  latter  for  fize,  the  largeft  of 
them  being  no  lefs  than  700  tons. 

Ship  of  IV ar,  Private.  See  Privateers. 

Ship,  Store,  a veffel  employed  to  carry  artillery  or  naval 
(lores,  for  the  ufe  of  a fleet,  fortrefs,  or  garrifon. 

Ship,  Tranfport.  See  Transport  Ship. 

Ship,  Troop.  See  Troop  Ship. 

We  (hall  here  obferve  in  general,  that  it  is  highly  necef- 
fary  to  the  health  of  feamen,  that  (hips  (hould  be  cleared  of 
foul  air  ; for  it  has  been  found  by  frequent  experience,  that 
air  (hut  up,  and  confined  in  a clofe  place,  without  a fuc- 
ceflion  and  frelh  fupply  of  it,  becomes  unwholefome,  and 
unfit  for  the  ufe  of  life.  This  is  more  fenfibly  fo,  if  any 
ftagnating  water  be  pent  up  with  it.  But  it  grows  dill 
worfe,  if  fuch  an  air  as  this  is  made  ufe  of  in  refpiration  ; 
that  is,  becomes  moifter,  and  hotter,  and  phlogifticated, 
by  pafting  and  repafiing  through  the  lungs. 

Thefe  bad  effedls,  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  air  is  inclofed,  are  obferved  in 
many  cafes,  particularly  in  deep  wells  and  caverns  of  the 
earth,  in  prifons  or  clofe  houfes,  where  people  are  (hut  up 
with  heat  and  naftinefs ; but  moil  of  all  in  large  (hips,  in 
which,  with  the  (tench  of  water  in  the  hold,  many  men 
being  crowded  up  in  thofe  quarters,  all  the  mentioned  cir- 
cumftances  concur  in  producing  greater  mifchiefs  than 
-would  follow  from  any  of  them  iingly.  For  an  account  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  contrivance  for  clearing  the  holds  of  (hips  of 
the  bad  air  contained  in  them,  we  refer  to  the  article  Air- 
Pipes. 

The  mixture  ufed  fometimes  for  covering  the  bottom  and 
fides  of  (hips  is  made  of  one  part  of  tallow,  of  one  part  of 
brimftone,  and  of  three  parts  nearly  of  rolin.  The  tallow 
and  rofin  are  melted  together,  and  the  brimftone  is  ftirred 
into  them  ; one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  brimftone 
will  ferve  for  a veffel  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons.  See 
Pay. 

To  prevent  (hips,  whofe  bottoms  are  worm-eaten,  from 
leaking,  this  method  has  been  propofed.  Caulk  well  the 
infide  planks  or  linings,  then  fill  the  vacant  fpaces  between 
the  timbers,  and  the  out  and  infide  planks,  with  boiling  pitch 
or  rofin,  fo  high  as  the  main  gun-deck.  The  pitch  being 
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put  in  very  hot,  will  run  into  the  fmalleft  cranny,  and  make 
the  (hip  as  tight  as  a bottle.  There  will  be  no  room  left  for 
vermin,  as  rats,  See.  ; and  the  pitch  will  ferve  for  other 
ufes  when  taken  out,  therefore  the  expence  will  be  but 
fmall.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  476.  p.  372. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  (hips,  See.  fee  Ad  of  Englijh 
Navigation.  See  alfo  Freight,  Mariners,  and  Navy- 

Ship,  bulk,  burden , captain , clerk , company,  corpora l, 
fag,  grounding,  majler,  mine,  regijler,  rigging,  run,  Jheathing , 
fquadron,  Jlay,  Jleward , warp,  wajhing  away,  weather,  in 
reference  to  a (hip,  fee  the  reipeftive  articles. 

For  further  particulars  refpefting  (hips,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Ship-building. 

Ship,  To,  in  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  either  a&ively,  as  to 
embark  any  perfon,  or  put  any  thing  aboard  (hip  ; or  paf- 
fively,  to  receive  any  thing  into  a (hip  ; as  we  (hipped  a 
heavy  fea,  & c. 

To  Jhip  alfo  implies  to  fix  any  thing  in  its  place,  as  to Jhip 
the  oars  ; to  Jhip  the  fwivel  guns,  i.  e.  to  fix  them  in  their 
fockets,  & c. 

Ship  of  Pleafure , among  the  Ancients.  See  Thala- 
megus. 

Ship,  in  the  Salt  Works,  is  a large  ciftern,  out  of  which 
the  falt-pans  are  fupplied  for  boiling. 

This  ciftern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  is  made 
either  of  wood,  brick,  or  clay  ; and  it  ought  always  to  be 
covered  with  a (hed,  that  the  fea-water,  contained  in  it, 
may  be  kept  clean  from  foot,  and  other  impurities,  and  not 
mixed  with  frelh  water  in  rains ; and  it  muft  be  always 
placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  may  eafily  run  out  of  it  into 
the  pans,  to  fupply  them  for  boiling. 

Ship  Guns.  See  Cannon. 

Ship  Cove,  in  Geography,  a cove  of  Queen  Charlotte’s 
found,  in  the  fouthern  illand  of  New  Zealand.  This  har- 
bour, according  to  captain  Cook,  is  not  inferior  to  any- 
found,  either  for  convenience  or  fafety.  It  lies  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  and  is  the  fouthernmoft  of  three  coves, 
that  are  fituated  within  the  ifland  of  Motuara,  which  bear6 
eaft  of  it.  Ship  Cove  may  be  entered  either  between  Mo- 
tuan  and  a long  ifland  called  by  the  natives  Hamote,  or 
between  Motuara  and  the  weftern  (hore.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe  two  channels  are  ledges  of  rocks,  three  fathoms  under 
water,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  fea-weed  that 
grows  upon  them.  S.  lat.  410  10'.  E.  long.  1750  6h 

Ship  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  nine  miles  long  and  two  broad. 
It  produces  pine-trees  and  grais,  and  has  a tolerable  well  of 
water.  N.  lat.  30°  f.  W.  long.  88°  48'. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  of  Upper  Canada,  in  lake  Erie. 

Ship  Point,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina.  N- 
lat.  350  59'.  W.  long.  76°  30'. 

SHIP-BUILDING,  or  Naval  Architedure,  is  the  art 
of  conftrudfting  and  railing,  or  building  that  noble  fabric 
called  a (hip. 

This  fcience,  or  whatever  relates  to  navigation,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  molt  important  and  molt  ufeful  employ- 
ments of  the  human  mind ; efpecially  in  a country  whofe 
marine  is  its  bulwark,  and  its  commerce  the  admiration,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Neverthelefs,  the  fcientific  part  of  (hip-building  has  been 
too  much  negle£ted  ; and  although  fome  few  years  have 
elapfed  fince  mathematicians  (particularly  in  France)  have 
laboured  with  fome  fuccefs,  yet  their  difeoveries  are  fo  much 
enveloped  in  profound  calculations,  that  (hip-builders,  in  ge- 
neral, have  fcarcely  been  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
them. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  an  exa&  knowledge  of  the 
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true  principles  upon  which  the  conftruftion  of  (hips,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  particular  purpofes  of  war  or  commerce,  is 
founded,  muft  conduce  to  remedy  all  the  prefent  defefts,  to 
render  the  theory  more  perfect,  and  enable  the  Englifh 
artifts  to  become  as  eminently  fkilful  in  the  fcientific,  as 
they  now  confelfedly  are  in  the  practical  branches  of  fhip- 
building. 

In  order  to  fmooth  the  way  in  a fcience  thought  fo  incom- 
prehenfible,  our  readers  mult  be  made  familiar  with  the 
feveral  draughts  and  plans  requifite  to  conftrudf  and  raife  fo 
noble  a body  of  architefture  ; for  the  proportional  fize  of 
every  part  muft  be  laid  down,  from  whence  the  form  and 
dimenfions  of  the  feveral  timbers,  and  every  particular  part 
that  enters  into  the  conftruttion,  are  to  be  obtained.  There- 
fore, as  a fhip  has  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  three  dif- 
ferent plans  at  leaft  are  neceffary  to  reprefent  the  form  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  her;  as  in  the  Iheer-draught,  Plate  I. 
of  Ship-building,  which  comprehends  the  fheer-plan,  the  body- 
plan,  and  the  half -breadth  plan. 

The Jheer-plan,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  civil  architecture,  the 
plan  of  elevation,  is  a vertical  feftion,  palling  through  the 
veffel  in  its  whole  length,  or  fore  and  aft.  Upon  this  plan 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  keel  are  reprefented,  alfo  the 
height  and  rake  of  the  ftem  and  fterri-poft  ; the  fituation 
and  height  of  the  midlhip  and  other  frames  ; the  water- 
lines  ; heights  of  the  decks,  gun-ports,  and  wales ; the  centres 
of  the  malts ; the  fituation  of  the  channels ; length  and 
depth  of  the  head  and  rails,  quarter-galleries,  rudder, 
&c.  &c. 

The  body-plan,  or  plan  of  projeEtion,  to  the  left  of  the 
fheer-plan,  is  a tranfverfe  feCtion  of  the  fhip  at  the  midlhip- 
frame,  or  broadeft  place  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  The 
feveral  breadths,  and  the  particular  form  of  every  frame- 
timber,  are  defcribed  on  this  plan.  Now  as  the  two  fides 
of  the  fhip  are,  or  fhould  be,  exactly  fimilar  to  each  other, 
it  is  therefore  unnecelfary  to  reprefent  both : hence  the 
frames  contained  in  the  fore -body,  between  the  midfhip-frame 
and  the  ftem,  are  defcribed  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the 
middle  line,  and  the  aftermoft  frames  on  the  left  of  the  faid 
middle  line. 

The  half-breadth  or  foor-plan,  under  the  fheer-plan,  and 
parallel  thereto,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  horizontal 
plan,  contains  the  feveral  half-breadths  at  every  frame- 
timber,  at  the  different  heights  of  the  water-lines,  main- 
breadth,  top-fide,  ribband-lines,  &c. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  three  principal  plans  is  fo 
much  the  more  important,  as  it  comprehends  a fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  figures  of  all  veffels.  For  although  thefe 
three  plans  do  not  really  determine  the  figure  of  the  veffel, 
and  may  belong  to  an  infinity  of  different  kinds,  yet  all 
thefe  differences  cannot  exceed  certain  limits  fufficiently  con- 
fined ; fo  that  whatever  idea  we  might  form  of  the  figure  of 
the  veffel,  it  cannot  deviate  confiderably  from  the  truth. 

In  order  to  explain  this  better,  we  will  proceed  to  con- 
ftruCt  the  fheer-draught,  Plate  I.;  and  here  the  nature,  and 
all  the  properties  of  the  veffel,  according  to  her  defign  for 
war  or  commerce,  muft  be  taken  into  confideration,  upon 
which  the  whole  theory  of  the  art  depends  : fuch  are,  capa- 
city, liability,  velocity,  and  eafe  in  the  fea  or  at  anchor. 
Thefe  properties  are  not  to  be  adopted  merely  from  fpecu- 
lative  theory,  but  from  thofe  that  have  aftually  been  demon- 
ftrated  by  repeated  experiments.  That  our  readers  may 
have  the  cleared:  conception  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
fhip,  reprefented  by  the  plates  of  the  74-gun  fhip,  we 
will  endeavour  to  defcribe  them  in  as  familiar  a manner  as 
pofiible,  introducing  alfo  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  known  as 
we  proceed.  The  74-gun  fhip  is  preferred  as  the  medium 


between  the  firft-rate  and  the  frigate,  and  is  efteemed  the 
moft  ufeful  of  all  others. 

Therefore,  the  firft  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  length 
on  the  gun-deck ; and  here  fufficient  diftance  muft  be 
allowed  for  the  ports,  which  are  fifteen  in  number,  three 
feet  five  inches  wide,  or  fore  and  aft,  each,  lo  as  to  have 
a fufficient  diftance  between  each  port  for  working  the 
guns,  which  is  about  feven  feet  eight  inches  ; likewife 
room  forward,  between  the  foremoft-port  and  the  ftem,  for 
the  manger  ; and  alfo  abaft  the  after-port,  to  the  tranfoms: 
thefe  confidered  make  the  length  on  the  gun-deck  180 
feet. 

Draw  therefore,  as  in  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  a ftraight  line, 
which  reprefents  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  in  naval 
fhips  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  (Ealt  India  Ihips  and 
merchant- (hips  in  general  have  the  rabbet  in  the  middle  of 
the  keel),  leaving  under  this  line  fufficient  fpace  for  the 
main  and  falfe  keels,  fcale,  and  half-breadth  plan.  Upon 
this  line  fquare  up  a perpendicular  towards  the  right  hand, 
leaving  a fufficient  fpace  to  reprefent  the  head,  and  call  it 
the  foremoft-perpendicular ; then,  at  22^  inches  abaft  it, 
fquare  up  the  after-perpendicular,  which  is  180  feet,  by 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  or  the  length  on  the 
gun-deck,  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem  to  the 
fore-fide  of  the  rabbet  at  the  ftern-poft.  Below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  and  parallel  thereto,  fet  down  two  feet 
for  the  main  and  falfe  keel,  and  under  it  draw  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  and  from 
this  fcale  fet  off  all  the  following  dimenfions.  Obferve, 
draughts  in  general  are  drawn  from  a fcale  of  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  a foot,  but  this,  for  convenience,  to  ©ne- 
eighth. 

The  length  between  the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  perpendi- 
culars, in  merchant-fhips,  is  given  from  the  aft-fide  of  the 
ftern-poft,  at  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom,  to  t,he  fore-fide 
of  the  ftem,  at  the  fame  height. 

The  ftem,  or  fore -boundary  of  the  ftiip,  may  now  be  drawn, 
and  a fegment  of  a circle  for  its  lower  part  has  long  been 
confidered  as  the  bell  form  for  dividing  the  fluid;  therefore, 
fix  its  centre  fo  that  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  (which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  ftem,  towards  the  upper  part)  may  inter- 
feft  the  foremoft-perpendicular  at  the  height  of  the  gun- 
deck  : thus,  fet  aft  from  the  foremoft-perpendicular,  as  in 
Plate  I.  upon  an  horizontal  line,  24  feet  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  24  ft.  3 in. ; and  from  thence,  as  the  centre, 
draw  an  arc  of  a circle  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel- 
line, and  another  arc  18  inches  before  it,  from  the  fame 
centre ; then  will  the  moulding,  or  fore  and  after-fides 
of  the  ftem,  be  reprefented : fweep  likewife  the  rabbet, 
a6  in  Plate  I.;  then  fet  up  36  feet  for  the  height  of  the 
head  of  the  ftem,  and  at  that  height  fet  forward  15  inches 
from  the  foremoft-perpendicular  ; from  thence  draw  a faint 
curve,  to  interfeA  with  the  foremoft  fegment,  and  the 
fore-part  of  the  ftem  will  be  fhewn : continue  upwards  an- 
other parallel  thereto,  and  the  aft-fide  or  whole  ftem  is  com- 
pleted, except  the  lower  end  or  boxing,  which  will  be  de- 
termined hereafter. 

The  ftern-poft,  or  after-boundary  under  water,  may  be 
next  drawn  ; thus,  fet  up  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel- 
line 26  ft.  10  in.,  which  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tran- 
fom at  the  after-perpendicular,  and  upon  that  line  fet  aft 
from  the  perpendicular  1 ft.  loin.,  and  upon  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel,  fix  inches  before  the  after-perpendicular;  then 
a line  drawn  through  thefe  points  will  reprefent  the  aft-fide 
of  the  ftern-poft  ; another  line,  drawn  at  fourteen  inches  be- 
fore the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-poft,  at  the  wing-tranfom,  and 
at  two  feet  one  inch  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  will  be 
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the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet ; and  another  line  parallel  four  inches 
before  it  (or  at  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank)  is  the 
fore- fide  ot  the  rabbet,  which  will  interfeft  the  after-perpen- 
dicular at  the  gun-deck.  Thus  far  the  llern-poit  at  prefent. 

Having  fixed  on  the  length  of  the  gun-deck,  the  next 
principal  dimenfion  to  be  confidered  is  the  main-breadth,  and 
this,  in  {hips  of  war  in  general,  is  about  three-elevenths  of 
the  faid  length  for  their  moulded  breadth,  and  in  merchant- 
Ihips  about  three-twelfths  of  their  length  ; excepting  cutters 
and  fmaller  vefTels.  The  moulded  breadth  given  in  Plate  1. 
of  the  74-gun  (hip,  is  48  feet. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  neceflary  here  to  remark, 
that  much  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  the  breadth  to  be  given 
to  a veffel  in  refpeCl  to  her  length,  and  in  what  part  of  that 
length  it  is  beft  to  place  it ; as  being  the  feCtion  of  the  greateft 
area  of  the  whole  veffel,  its  true  fituation  becomes  an  objeCl 
of  importance. 

Thofe  who  would  diminifh  the  breadth  have  alleged, 
and  truly,  that  a narrow  veffel  meets  with  lefs  refiffance  in 
palling  through  the  water,  and  by  increafing  in  length,  the 
veffel  will  drive  lefs  to  leeward,  and  the  water-lines  confe- 
quently  be  more  delicately  formed  to  divide  the  fluid ; that  a 
long  narrow  (hip  will  require  lefs  fail  to  gain  velocity,  confe- 
quently  the  malts  will  be  lower,  the  rigging  lighter,  and  the 
veffel  navigated  by  fewer  hands.  On  the  contrary,  a fhip’s 
being  broader  at  the  line  of  floatation  will  admit  of  being  nar- 
rower on  the  floor,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  after  parts ; that 
by  being  broader  it  can  carry  more  fail,  and  more  readily  rife 
upon  the  waves  than  a narrow  one.  The  breadth,  and  its 
fituation,  when  determined  on,  require  much  fkill  in  nar- 
rowing therefrom,  as  we  approach  the  keel,  particularly 
forward  and  aft,  to  give  that  form  to  the  body  under  water 
that  (hall  belt  anfwer  in  dividing  the  fluid,  enable  her  to 
carry  the  lower  tier  of  guns  fufficiently  out  of  the  water, 
prevent  her  pitching,  and  give  a free  paffage  to  the  rudder, 
that  {he  may  readily  anfwer  her  helm. 

Now  to  prevent  the  veffel  pitching,  the  fore-body  mult 
be  fo  fhaped,  that  its  bearings  fliould  catch  the  veffel  in  its 
defcent,  that  is,  the  harpin  Ihould  increafe  in  breadth  up- 
wards, and  the  bow  be  fo  formed,  as  rather  to  throw  off  the 
fea  than  pitch  or  bury  in  it : a long  floor,  with  little  rifing 
afore  and  abaft,  the  difplacement  of  the  fore-body  to  be  duly 
proportioned  to  the  after-body,  and  hollow  water-lines,  or 
infleCted  curves  at  the  fore  part,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
Taking  into  confideration  the  weight  of  the  anchors  on  the 
bows,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  with  the  preffure  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fails,  without  fufficient  bearing  in  the  fore- 
body, the  bow  would  be  preffed  down  into  the  hollow  of 
every  fea ; and  if  the  greateft  area  or  midfhip-bend  were 
placed  too  far  aft,  the  fupport  would  only  be  in  the  after- 
body, and  this  would  tend  to  plunge  her  bows  ftill  deeper, 
and  retard  her  velocity,  and  the  free  paffage  cf  the  water  to 
the  rudder. 

In  order  that  the  {hip  {hould  fteer  well,  and  quickly  an- 
fwer her  helm,  the  wing-tranfom  mult  not  be  placed  too  low, 
nor  the  fafhion-pieces  too  full  below  the  load-water  line;  and 
the  narrowing  of  the  floor,  or  half-breadth  of  the  rifing,  not 
continued  too  full  towards  aft,  but  that  the  water-lines,  as 
they  approach  the  ftern-poft,  may  taper  handfomely  into 
the  fame,  fo  that  every  fucceeding  water-line,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer  the  keel,  may  have  their  curvature  more  deli- 
cate, as  may  be  feen  by  referring,  to  the  half  breadth  plan  in 
Plate  I.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  prompt  effeCt  of  the 
rudder  mull  depend  in  a great  meafure  on  the  cleannefs  of  the 
{hip’s  run,  fo  that  the  fluid  {hall  have  an  unimpeded  paffage 
to  it,  whereby  its  inclination  {hall  have  the  greateft  effort 
from  the  water. 


That  a {hip  may  carry  her  guns  well  above  the  water,  a 
long  floor  timber  will  be  neceflary,  and  not  much  rifing  ; the 
midftiip-frame  {hould  be  very  full,  upper  futtocks  nearly 
ftraight,  upper  works  very  light,  and  kept  as  low  as  pof- 
fible,  and  the  wing-tranfom  not  placed  too  high. 

To  make  a fhip  carry  her  guns  well  above  water,  carry 
much  fail,  be  a faft  failer,  and  likewife  fteer  well,  are  four 
fuch  rare  qualities,  as  are  hardly  to  be  united  in  the  fame 
veffel,  becaufe  it  would  require  a very  full  bottom  and  great 
breadth  to  gain  the  two  former  qualities,  and  lefs  breadth 
and  a fharp  or  clean  bottom  to  gain  the  latter ; but  if  we 
confider  that  a full  fhip  will  carry  more  fail  than  a fharp 
one,  we  may  perceive  the  poffibility  of  fo  conftruCting  the 
body,  as  to  poffefs  thefe  qualities,  and  they  may  be  fo 
united,  that  each  of  them  may  be  difcerned  in  fome  degree 
of  eminence,  for  it  is  not  poffible  that  all  of  them  can  be 
united  in  one  body  to  a degree  of  perfection  ; we  muft, 
therefore,  while  we  retain  a portion  of  each,  give  the  fupe- 
riority  to  that  which  is  molt  confiftent  with  the  purpofes  for 
which  the  veffel  is  peculiarly  defigned. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  judicioufly  placing  the  midlhip- 
bend  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  conltrudlion  of 
{hips’  bodies ; and  its  being  placed  nearer  forward,  will, 
confequently,  make  the  fore-body  more  full,  and  will  beft 
anfwer  every  purpofe,  efpecially  that  of  velocity  ; and 
although  it  is  plain,  that  by  fo  doing  the  entrance  of  the 
{hip  will  be  more  full,  and  prefent  apparently  more  abfolute 
force  againft  the  refifting  medium,  than  when  the  midfhip- 
bend  is  placed  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  {hip’s  length,  yet 
by  placing  it  more  forward,  the  body  will  decline  hori- 
zontally fo  much  the  quicker,  and  part  of  the  effeCl  of  that 
refiftance,  caufed  by  the  lateral  preffure  of  the  water,  will 
be  leffened,  which  muft  certainly  be  of  more  fervice  to  the 
velocity,  than  what  is  loft  by  making  the  fore-part  of  the 
{hip  fomewhat  fuller,  and  this  feems  to  promife  the  connection 
of  capacity  with  velocity,  the  two  great  objeCts  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  the  formation  of  {hips’  bodies  under  water.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  by  carrying  the  midftiip-bend  forward,  a {hip 
will  fteer  better,  and  the  rudder  have  the  more  command  to 
bear  up  the  fhip  in  a gale  of  wind  ; for  when  a fhip  is  under 
a prefs  of  fail,  the  water  is  forced  up  at  the  bow  above  the 
horizontal,  and  the  bow  likewife  preffed  down,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  the  fame,  with  refpeCl  to  her  helm,  as  if 
the  fhip  was  trimmed  by  the  head  ; again,  {hips  that  carry 
their  helm  amidfliips  in  light  winds,  require  it  more  a-wea- 
ther  when  the  wind  blows. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  placing 
of  the  midfhip-bend,  all  agree  to  place  it  before  the  middle 
of  the  length,  or  about  five-twelfths  of  the  length  abaft  the 
foremoft-perpendicular  ; but  in  Plate  I.  which  {hip  has  flood 
the  teft  of  experiment,  it  was  placed  at  69  feet  abaft  the 
foremoft-perpendicular,  confequently  this  is  the  broadeft  part 
of  the  fliip,  called  the  midfhips,  or  dead-flat,  known  by  this 
charafter  0,  and  where  all  the  heights  in  midfhips  are  fet 
up.  From  0 the  ftations  of  all  the  timbers  may  be  fet  off ; 
but  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  fquare  up  a perpendicular  at 
the  joint  of  every  frame-timber,  their  diltance  being  double 
that  of  the  room  and  fpace,  which  in  Plate  I.  is  two  feet 
nine  inches. 

The  dead-flat  in  Plate  I.  is  a Angle  timber,  and  the  per- 
pendicular, marked  0,  the  middle  of  it : therefore,  for  the 
joints  of  the  annexed  frames  fet  off  before  0,  two  feet  nine 
inches  for  the  joint  of  (A),  and  two  feet  nine  inches  abaft  0 
for  the  joint  of  (1),  fquare  up  perpendiculars  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel ; then  from  (A)  continue  fetting  off  five 
feet  fix  inches  for  the  joints  of  frame  B,  C,  D,  to  X,  in  the 
fore-body,  and  the  fame  diftance  abaft  (1)  for  the  joints  of 
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frame  (3),  2,  4,  ,6,  to  36  in  the  after-body,  as  fhewn  in 
Plate  l.  Now  0,  (A),  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  are  called 
flats,  as  they  are  the  timbers  which  are  placed  in  the  flat 
part  of  the  fhip  amidfhips,  have  no  bevellings,  and  confe- 
quently  do  not  partake  of  the  rifing. 

The  lower  height  of  breadth  is  an  imaginary  line,  not 
only  to  affifl  in  the  conflruftion  of  the  body,  but  a line 
confining  the  greatefl  breadths  in  the  fhip,  all  fore  and  aft, 
and  fhould  next  be  determined  upon.  Its  height  at  0 is 
2 1 feet  3 inches  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ; and  that 
the  faid  height  of  breadth  fhould  be  higher  afore  and  abaft 
is  only  reafonable  as  a referve,  to  be  a fupport  to  the  vefl'el 
when  heeling  by  the  preffure  of  the  wind  upon  the  fails  ; 
for  when  a fhip  is  clofe-hauled  by  the  wind,  and  lies  much 
over,  the  weather-fide  would  lofe  much  of  the  breadth, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  lee-fide  would  then  gain  con- 
fiderably,  and  meeting  with  a greater  refi (lance,  be  enabled 
to  carry  the  greater  fail ; therefore  forward  at  the  rabbet  of 
the  Item  its  height  is  29  feet,  and  abaft  at  the  counter- 
timber 29  feet  6 inches ; and  all  the  heights  between  fhould 
form  a fair  curve,  like  the  ticked  line  in  the  fheer-draught, 
Plate  I. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  flat-floored  fhips  do  not 
require  their  height  of  breadth  to  be  railed  fo  high  forward 
and  aft,  for  by  their  conflruftion  they  are  ftiffer  under  fail, 
and  carry  their  weight  of  cargo  low  down. 

The  body  below  the  lower  height  of  breadth  may  now  be 
formed,  as  the  frames  or  bends,  when  put  together,  and  the 
joint  placed  to  the  fore-mentioned  perpendiculars,  the  fides 
of  every  port  will  be  formed  fo  as  to  cut  none  of  the  prin- 
cipal timbers,  and  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  weaken  the  fhip  as 
little  as  pofiible.  Now  as  capacity,  velocity,  See.  depend 
upon  the  figure  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  body,  and  be- 
caufe  the  properties  which  every  fhip  ought  to  poflefs  are, 
in  a manner,  fubverfive  of,  or  in  oppofition  to,  each  other, 
as  before  obferved,  the  great  art  certainly  is  fo  to  form  the 
body,  that  none  of  the  defired  qualities  fhall  be  omitted, 
giving,  at  the  fame  time,  preference  to  that  which  is  mofl 
required.  In  fhips  of  war,  capacity,  liability,  velocity,  and 
flrength,  are  eflentially  necefiary ; the  firft  and  fecond  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  prove  by  calculations  hereafter  ; the  third 
may  be  affirmed,  as  the  vefiel  was  aftually  built,  and  anfwered 
that  purpofe  ; and  the  lad  is  now  fo  well  eflablifhed  in  the 
Britifh  navy  as  to  need  little  addition. 

The  half-breadth  plan  mufl  be  next  drawn  : thus,  draw 
a flraight  line  below  the  fheer-plan,  as  in  Plate  I.,  the  whole 
length  of  the  fhip,  and  parallel  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel,  which  line  will  reprefent  the  middle  line  of  the  fhip, 
at  any  height  paffing  fore  and  aft,  or  lengthwife  ; ob.- 
ferving  to  keep  the  faid  middle  line  fufficiently  below  the 
fcale,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  main  half-breadth  fine  coming 
clear  of  it. 

Then  fquare  down  from  the  fheer-plan  all  the  perpendi- 
culars or  joints  of  the  frame-timbers,  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  likewife  the  foremolt  and  after- 
perpendicular. The  main  half-breadth  line  may  now  be  drawn, 
by  fetting-off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  plan  the  follow- 
ing half-breadths  at  each  refpeftive  timber ; thus,  at  0, 
24  feet ; at  F,  23  feet  1 1\  inches  ; at  H,  23  feet  1 1 inches  ; 
at  K,  23  feet  10  inches ; at  M,  23  feet  inches;  at  O, 
23  feet  ; at  Q,  22  feet  2 inches  ; at  S,  20  feet  4 inches  ; at  U, 
17  feet  6 inches  ; at  X,  12  feet  6 inches ; and  to  end  this 
line  at  the  fore  part,  let  the  height  of  the  breadth-line  in  the 
fheer-plan,  where  it  interfefts  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  at  the 
flem,  be  fquared  down  to  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  likewife  the  fore  part  of  the  item  : upon  the  lines 
lafl  fquared  down,  fet  off  the  half-fiding  of  the  Item  from 


the  middle  line  and  parallel  thereto,  which  is  ten  inches  ; 
then,  with  compafies,  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank, 
which  is  four  inches,  and  deferibe  the  rabbet  of  the  item  by 
the  triangle  fhewn  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; from  thence  a 
fair  curve  line  drawn  through  the  half-breadths  fet  off,  forms 
the  half-breadth  line  to  0.  In  the  fame  manner  fet  off  the 
half-breadths  abaft  0,  and  draw  in  the  remainder  of  the 
half-breadth  line,  as  the  ending  of  it  abaft  will  be  deferibed 
hereafter. 

Obferve,  the  various  curves  reprefented  on  the  feveral 
plans  ufed  in  ffiip-building,  except  where  they  are  fegments 
of  circles,  fuch  as  the  fore  part  of  the  main  half-breadth,  &c. 
are  drawn  by  fmall  pliable  battens  confined  thereto  by 
weights,  or  by  thin  moulds  made  of  pear  tree  veneers,  whofe 
edges  are  made  to  geometrical  curves  of  all  kinds. 

Now  the  main  half-breadth  line  being  drawn,  we  have  a 
half  feftion  of  the  fhip  lengthwife  at  the  broadeft  place, 
that  is  at  the  height,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  height 
of  breadth  line  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  immerfed  part,  or  body  of  the  fhip  under  water,  mud 
be  next  formed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  vefl'el  afeertained, 
before  the  upper  works,  or  that  above  the  water,  need  come 
under  confideration ; it  is  therefore  necefiary  to  deferibe  in 
what  manner  the  feveral  forms  of  fhips’  bodies  are  to  be  con- 
flrufted. In  the  royal  navy,  the  midfhip  parts  of  the  body 
of  fhips  are  formed  by  fegments  of  circles  called  fweeps ; 
fuch  are  the  lower  and  upper  breadth-fweeps,  floor-fweep, 
and  reconciling-fweep,  their  feveral  centres  being  given  by 
lines,  except  the  reconciling-fweep,  whofe  centre  is  without 
the  limits  of  the  draught.  The  lower-breadth  and  fioor- 
fweeps  are  joined  by  the  reconciling-fweep,  and  make  a fair 
curve  from  the  lower  height  of  breadth  to  the  rifing-line, 
by  which  the  floor-fweep  is  governed;  then,  by  drawing  a 
flraight  or  curving  line  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet 
of  the  keel  to  touch  the  back  of  the  floor-fweep,  the  form 
of  the  midlhip  part  of  the  body  below  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  will  be  complete. 

Obferve,  the  floor-fweep  forms  the  body  at  the  floor- 
heads,  particularly  along  the  midfhip  part  of  the  body,  and 
is  limited  by  an  horizontal  line  above  the  keel  in  the  body- 
plan,  and  its  diflance  above  the  keel  at  the  midfhip-timber 
is  called  the  dead-rifing.  The  rifing  of  the  floor  in  the  fheer- 
plan  is  a curve  line  interfering  the  dead-rifing  at  the  mid- 
fhips ; and  in  flat-floored,  or  burthenfome  fhips,  it  continues 
nearly  parallel  with  the  keel  for  fome  diflance  afore  and 
abaft  the  midfhip-timber  ; ■ and  all  the  timbers,  where  the 
rifing  is  parallel  with  the  keel,  are  called  flats,  as  before 
obferved.  The  rifing-line,  which  governs  the  floor-fweeps,  is 
not  the  leafl  interefling  of  the  feries,  becaufe  it  exhibits,  on 
many  points,  general  deduftions,  and  tends  to  eftablifh  theo- 
ries which  may  ferve  to  direft  future  obfervations ; and  the 
method  of  conflrufting  the  midfhip-floors  of  fhips,  where  ve- 
locity is  preferred,  by  lengthening  the  radii  of  the  floor- 
fweep  forward  and  aft,  is  preferable  to  the  rifing-line,  as 
ufed  in  conflrufting  merchant- fhips  for  burden,  where  the 
radii  of  the  floor-fweeps  all  fore  and  aft  are  of  the  fame 
length  as  at  the  midfhip-timber  ; becaufe  by  the  former  me- 
thod, every  floor-timber  from  the  dead-flat  is  graduated  by  a 
larger  circle.  By  the  latter  method,  not  only  the  conflruc- 
tion,  but  the  laying-off  the  fhip  is  facilitated,  becaufe  in  any 
fhip  conflrufted  by  the  fame  length  of  radii,  we  may  venture, 
fo  far  as  the  rifing-line  is  continued,  not  only  to  form  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  fhip  on  the  draught,  but  alfo  on  the  mould- 
loft-floor,  without  running  any  ribband  or  horizontal  lines 
till  that  part  is  finifhed.  Again,  this  method  affords  a 
greater  affiflance,  as  by  it  the  floors  may  be  conflrufted  all 
fore  and  aft ; but  the  floors  near  the  midfhips  only  can  be 
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conftrudled,  when  the  radii  of  the  floor-fweeps  alter  much 
sii  their  length. 

Neither  the  rifing-line  in  the  fheer-plan,  nor  the  half- 
breadth of  the  rifing,  would  continue  to  be  the  curves  as  firlt 
conftrudled,  if  the  form  of  the  body  firlt  defigned  were  to  be 
altered  in  that  part.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  rifing-line 
may  be  drawn  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  artift  in  the 
confirmation  of  any  draught,  obferving  to  make  it  a fair 
elliptical  curve,  (for  much  depends  on  the  conftrudtion  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,)  by  judicioufly  narrowing  the 
floor-fweep,  or  half-breadth  of  the  rifing  ; for  the  more  pa- 
rallel it  is  kept  with  the  middle  line,  the  lefs  will  be  the  ve- 
locity of  the  (hip.  Again,  the  quicker  this  curve  is,  the  lefs 
bearing  will  the  fiiip  have  ; and  though  it  may  be  fuppoied, 
when  the  rifing-line  is  formed  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  likewife 
its  half-breadth,  it  is  reafonable  to  expcdt  a fair  body,  yet  we 
cannot  be  certain  of  its  producing  that  form  of  body  which 
fs  really  intended  agreeable  to  the  ufe  which  the  fhip  is  de- 
figned for,  unlefs  by  frequently  defigning  of  bodies  we  can 
form  an  exadt  idea  before  we  proceed.  Therefore  the  young 
artifi  fhould  improve  himfelf  by  drawing  bodies  conftrudled 
by  the  rifing-line  of  fhips  of  different  properties,  till  he  forms 
in  his  own  judgment  a perfedt  idea  of  this  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion.  For  inftance,  if  it  be  required  to  make  the  fhip  cleaner, 
lift  the  rifing-line  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  narrow  its  half- 
breadth ; and  where  it  may  be  required  to  make  the  fhip  fuller, 
lower  the  rifing-line  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  increafe  its  half- 
breadth ; which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  rifing-line  is  as 
variable  as  the  different  forms  of  fhips’  bodies  may  require. 
See  for  fulnefs  the  plate  of  the  Fall  I ndia  fhip,  the  plate  of 
the  74-gun  fhip,  which  is  fharper,  and  alfo  the  frigate  of 
40  guns,  which  is  fharper  ftill  ; and  we  fliall  then  find  it  a very 
complete  method  of  conttrudting  the  lower  parts  of  fuch 
fhips  fair,  particularly  thofe  that  require  fome  provifion  or 
fulnefs  of  body  to  affift  them  in  taking  the  ground.  The 
further  forward  and  aft  the  body  is  afiified  by  the  rifing- 
line,  the  more  merit  there  will  be  in  the  conftrudtion,  and 
the  greater  certainty  of  producing  a fair  body  : notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  fome  bodies  are  conftrudled  without  any 
floor-fweeps,  which  mull  be  the  cafe  in  very  fharp  bodies, 
fuch  as  cutters,  See. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  rifing-line  cannot, 
from  its  nature,  be  formed  by  any  regular  proportional 
method,  from  which  there  can  be  no  variation  without 
impropriety ; nor  can  it  be  conftrudled  to  any  fixed 
proportion,  unlefs  fhips  of  different  claffes  were  built  ex- 
adlly  fimilar  to  each  other,  becaufe  the  rifing-line  in  fhips  of 
war,  and  thofe  which  are  conftrudled  for  velocity,  though 
fuitable  to  the  conftrudlion  of  the  lower  part  of  each  fhip, 
and  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  de- 
figned, cannot  be  equally  proper  for  fhips  of  the  fame  length 
and  breadth,  if  required  chiefly  for  burden  ; as  in  the  laft  cafe 
not  only  the  form  of  the  midfhip-bend,  but  every  part  of 
the  bottom  mutt  be  differently  formed,  which  will  be  clearly 
feen  by  examining  the  plates  of  the  74  and  40-gun  fhips, 
and  the  plate  of  the  Eaft  India  fhip,  which  was  found  to  an- 
fwer  admirably  well. 

Whole-moulding  was  formerly  a method  of  conftrudling 
the  immerfed  part  of  fhips’  bodies,  by  the  mould  being  made 
to  the  form  of  the  midfhip-bend,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  the  floor-hollow,  would  mould  all  the  timbers  below  the 
main-breadth  in  the  fquare  body.  But  fince  the  art  of  fhip- 
building  has  arrived  to  its  prefent  perfedtion,  the  method  of 
whole- moulding,  for  the  following  reafons,  has  been  jultly 
laid  afide.  For  by  whole-moulding,  ho  more  is  narrowed  at 
the  floor  than  at  the  main-breadth,  that  is  to  fay,  the  curves 
of  each  are  kept  parallel ; nor  mutt  the  rifing-line  in  the 


fheer-plan  lift  any  more  than  the  lower  height  of  breadth  ; 
which,  according  to  the  form  of  fome  midfhip-bends,  would 
make  a very  ill-conftrudted  body ; for  by  continuing  that 
nearly  forward  and  aft,  the  fhip  would  not  only  be  incapable 
of  rifing  in  a heavy  fea,  but  be  deprived  in  a great  meafure 
of  the  more  advantageous  ufe  of  her  rudder.  Neverthelefs 
this  method  is  ftill  continued  in  the  formation  of  boats. 

Proceed  now  to  draw  the  plan  of  projedtion,  or  body- 
plan,  thus  : continue  the  line  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel 
beyond  the  after-end  of  the  fheer-plan,  as  in  Plate  I.,  and 
fquare  up  a perpendicular  for  the  fide-line  of  the  fore-body, 
obferving  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  ftern  ; from  that  perpendi- 
cular fet  off  48  feet,  the  fhip’s  main  breadth  at  dead-flat, 
and  fquare  up  another  perpendicular  for  the  fide-line  of  the 
after-body,  and  equally  between  both  fquare  up  another 
perpendicular,  which  is  the  middle  line  to  both  bodies  re- 
fpedtively ; then  the  line  prolonged  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  is  the  bafe  line  of  the  body-plan.  Draw  in  the 
horizontal  lines,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I. 
at  the  lower  heights  of  breadth,  by  transferring  their  heights 
from  the  fheer-plan  at  the  feveral  frame-timbers : thofe  before 
the  dead-flat,  fet  up  in  the  body-plan  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line,  which  are  to  reprefent  the  fore -body,  and  thofe 
heights  abaft  dead-flat,  to  the  left  hand  for  the  after-body. 
Then  from  the  half-breadth  plan  take  the  main  half-breadth  of 
each  frame,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  upon  its  correfponding  height  of  breadth-line  ; and 
from  thence  fet  off  towards  the  middle  line  the  length  of 
their  refpedtive  lower-breadth  fweeps : thus,  to  deferibe  the 
midfhip-timber,  or  dead-flat,  extend  the  compaffes  to  18  feet 
6 inches,  the  radii  of  lower-breadth  fweeps  at  dead-flat,  and 
draw  part  of  a circle  downwards,  interfedling  its  main 
breadth  at  its  horizontal  height. 

Then  the  centre  heights  of  the  floor-fweeps  in  the  body- 
plan  mutt  be  taken  from  the  curve-line  reprefenting  their 
heights  in  the  fheer-plan,  which  at  dead-flat  will  be  found  to 
interfedl  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ; but  in  the  body- 
plan,  its  height  at  dead-flat  is  1 1 feet  6 inches,  and  there  an 
horizontal  line  is  drawn  to  the  diftance  of  the  centre,  or  its 
half-breadth  from  the  middle  line,  and  all  the  heights  of 
centres  are  refpedtively  fet  upwards  above  this  line,  on  per- 
pendiculars fquared  upwards  at  the  half-breadth  of  the  centre 
of  each  floor-fweep  of  its  correfponding  frame  or  timber,  as 
taken  from  the  half-breadth  plan  ; and  the  reafon  for  not 
keeping  the  faid  curve-line  or  heights  in  the  fheer-plan  as  in 
the  body-plan,  is  becaufe  it  would  interfere  with  the  curve- 
lines above.  Now  by  infpedting  Plate  I.  it  will  be  readily 
feen,  that  by  railing  the  heights  of  thofe  centres  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  confequently  in  the  body-plan,  and  by  narrowing  their 
half-breadths  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  their  centres  would  be 
brought  nearer  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  the  floor- 
rifing  would  become  quicker,  and  the  fhip  have  lefs  bearing, 
and  vice  verfa,  more  full  and  burthenfome : thus  mutt  the 
rifing  and  narrowing  of  the  centres  be  adjufted  till  the  body 
of  the  vefiel  has  the  capacity  required  for  whatever  fervice 
fhe  may  be  defigned. 

But  as  in  this  mode  of  conftrudlion  the  centres  only,  and 
not  the  length  of  the  floor-fweeps,  are  given,  a diagonal  rib- 
band mult  be  drawn  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  as  in  Plate  I.,  by 
fetting  off  from  the  middle  line  at  ®,  16  feet ; at  B,  15  feet 
9 inches  ; at  D,  15  feet  5 inches  ; at  F,  15  feet  1 inch  ; at  H, 
14  feet  7 inches;  at  K,  14  feet ; at  M,  13  feet  i an  inch  ; at 
O,  11  feet  11  inches;  at  Q,  10  feet  4 inches;  at  S,  8 feet 
6 inches  ; at  U,  6 feet  1 inch  ; and  at  X,  2 feet  5 inches. 
Then  in  the  after-body  fet  off  at  2,  15  feet  ni  inches  ; at 
4,  15  feet  io|  inches  ; at  6,  15  feet  9 inches  ; at  8,  15  feet  6 
inches : at  10,  15  feet  4 inches ; at  12,  15  feet  I inch ; at  14, 
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14  feet  1 1 inches  ; at  16,  14  feet5  inches  ; at  18,  14  feet ; at 
20,  13  feet  3^  inches  ; at  22,  12  feet  5 inches  ; at  24,  I I feet 
7 inches  ; at  26,  10  feet  5 inches  ; at  28,  9 feet  x inch  ; at  30, 
6 feet  7 inches  ; at  32,  5 feet  10  inches  ; at  34,  4 feet ; and 
at  36,  2 feet. 

Now  to  end  this  diagonal,  it  mult  be  drawn  in  the  body-plan 
thus  ; let  up  the  middle  line  from  the  bafe  12  feet  2 inches, 
and  on  the  bale,  from  each  fide  of  the  middle  line,  1 1 feet 
9 inches,  then  draw  the  diagonal  ticked  line,  as  Ihewn  in 
Plate  I.  In  draughts,  diagonal  lines  are  diltinguilhed  by 
red  ink.  Then  in  the  body-plan  draw  the  half-liding  of  the 
Item  in  the  fore-body,  and  the  half-fiding  of  the  ftern-poft  in 
the  after-body  : for  the  latter  fet  up  26  feet  above  the  bafe, 
and  at  that  height  fet  off  from  the  middle  line  10  inches  in 
the  half-fiding  of  the  po(t  at  the  head,  and  9 inches  in  the  fore- 
body, the  half-fiding  of  the  Hem  at  that  height  ; and  on 
the  bafe  line  7^  inches  from  each  fide  the  middle  line,  the 
half-fiding  of  poll  and  Item  at  the  heel;  then  draw  ftraight 
lines  to  each  fpot  fet  off,  and  the  half-fiding  of  the  itern-poft 
and  Item  will  be  reprefented  in  the  body-plan.  Now  to 
complete  or  end  the  diagonal  line  on  the  half-breadth  plan, 
its  height  or  interfedbion  at  the  poft  and  Item  mult  be  taken 
in  the  body-plan,  and  transferred  refpedbively  to  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  item,  and  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of 
the  poll  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  from  thence  let  them  be 
fquared  down  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  ; 
then  take  with  compaffes  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poft  and 
item  in  the  body-plan,  in  the  direction  of  the  faid  diagonal 
line,  and  fet  them  off  refpedbively  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  on  the  lines  laft  fquared  down ; and 
from  the  interfedbion  as  a centre,  fweep  an  arc  towards  the 
midihips,  with  compaffes  opened  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
rabbet  taken  diagonally  ; then  a fair  curve  drawn  through 
all  the  fpots  as  above  fet  off,  touching  the  back  of  the  arcs, 
will  form  the  diagonal  line  at  the  floor-heads,  as  ihewn  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I. 

Now  may  the  timbers,  as  far  as  the  floor-fweeps  are  ufe- 
ful,  be  completed  in  the  body-plan  below  the  lower  height 
of  breadth,  beginning  at  dead-flat : thus,  take  the  half- 
breadth of  the  floor  diagonal  at  0 in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
and  fet  it  down  the  diagonal  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body-plan ; then  take  the  half-breadth  of  the  floor-fweeps 
in  like  manner,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body-plan  on  the  horizontal  line  before  drawn  at  its  height, 
and  from  the  interfedbion  extend  the  compaffes  to  the  half- 
breadth of  the  floor  diagonal,  and  fweep  an  arc  upwards 
from  the  dead-rifing,  which  is  fix  inches  at  0 ; then  with  the 
reconciling-fweep,  which  is  of  a long  radius  compared  with 
the  others,  unite  the  lower-breadth  fweep  and  floor-fweep 
together  ; for  the  more  the  midfliip-frames  deviate  from  the 
fegment  of  a circle,  the  lefs  will  be  the  rolling  motion  of  the 
fhip  ; unite  the  floor-fweep  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet 
of  the  keel  with  a curve  or  ftraight  line,  and  the  midfhip- 
timber  will  be  formed  below  the  lower  breadth.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  be  formed  the  frame-timbers  B,  D,  F,  H,  and 
K,  in  the  fore-body,  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  to  24  in  the  after- 
body, by  fetting  off  the  half-breadth  of  each  frame’s  diagonal 
as  at  0,  their  correfponding  heights  of  breadths,  main  half- 
breadths, and  centres  of  each  fweep,  as  before  diredbed,  and 
by  reconciling  the  lower-breadth  fweeps  and  floor-fweeps 
together,  and  ending  them  into  the  rabbet  at  the  keel ; thus 
the  midlhip  part  of  the  body  will  be  farmed  from  K for- 
ward to  24  abaft. 

Hence  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  bodies  full  or 
fharp,  either  for  burthen  or  velocity,  may  be  conftrudbed  by 
altering  the  radii  of  the  different  fweeps  ; and  unlefs  bodies 
of  Ihips  could  be  conftrudbed  from  fome  geometrical 


figure,  a more  certain  method  than  the  above  cannot  be 
given. 

The  body  being  thus  far  formed,  that  is  from  K forward 
to  24  abaft,  proceed  to  prove  it  by  horizontal  lines,  and 
finilh  the  remaining  part  forward  and  aft.  Thefe  lines 
are  generally  called  water-lines,  as  the  (hip’s  bottom  at  the 
furface  of  the  water,  fuppofing  the  keel  kept  parallel  there- 
to, would  be  of  the  fame  figure  as  thofe  lines  reprefented  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  with  the  addition  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  bottom  plank  in  that  diredbion.  The  upper  one  is  called 
the  load-water-line,  or  line  of  floatation,  when  the  veffel  is 
fuppofed  fit  for  fea,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  particularly 
hereafter  ; the  other  water-lines  may  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  upper  or  load-water-line,  and  upper  edge  of  the  keel 
or  rabbet.  Although  a (hip  may  draw  more  water  abaft  than 
forward  for  her  beft  failing  trim,  yet  to  keep  the  feveral 
water-lines  horizontal,  or  parallel  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel,  is  the  molt  ufeful  in  conftrudbion ; and  the  water-lines, 
as  reprefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  form  curves,  limiting 
the  various  half-breadths  of  the  (hip  at  the  heights  of  their 
correfponding  lines  in  the  body-plan.  They  are  generally 
drawn  with  green  ink,  but  in  Plate  I.  with  correfponding 
dotted  lines,  and  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  in  the 
Iheer-plan  ; and  if  parallel  with  the  keel  they  will  be  hori- 
zontal lines  in  the  body-plan,  but  if  the  veffel  is  to  be  con- 
ftrudbed to  draw  much  more  water  aft  than  forward,  the 
water-lines  will  not  of  courfe  be  parallel  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel;  then,  owing  to  their  various  heights  at  each 
timber  in  the  (heer-plan,  they  will  form  curves  at  thofe 
heights  ,in  the  body-plan,  and  the  more  they  vary  from  an 
horizontal  line,  the  lefs  accurate  will  the  limits  of  their  half- 
breadths be  defcribedin  the  half-breadth  plan. 

In  Plate  I.  the  upper  horizontal  water-line  is  20  feet 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel ; and  between  that  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  are  equally  divided 
four  more  water-lines,  as  in  the  (heer-plan.  The  water-lines 
may  now  be  drawn  in  the  half-breadth  plan  from  the  body- 
plan,  as  far  as  the  timbers  are  there  formed  ; thus,  continue 
the  water-lines  aft  from  the  (heer-plan  acrofs  the  body- 
plan,  then  take  off  with  compaffes,  or  a (lip  of  paper  and 
pencil,  their  various  half-breadths  from  the  middle  line,  to  the 
places  where  the  feveral  timbers  interfecb  each  water-line,  and 
fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  timbers  from  the  middle  line 
in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; then  to  end  each  water-line  fquare 
down  where  they  interfedb  the  fore-part  of  the  rabbet  at  the 
(tern,  and  aft-part  of  the  rabbet  at  the  ftern-poft  in  the 
(heer-plan  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  ; then 
take  the  half-fiding  of  the  ftem  and  the  ftern-poft  at  each 
water-line  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body -plan,  and  fet 
them  refpedbively  on  the  lines  laft  fquared  down  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan;  from  thence,  as  the 
centre,  with  compaffes  opened  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom 
plank,  make  a fweep,  the  back  of  which  is  the  ending  of  the 
line.  Then  complete  the  fore  and  after  ends  of  each  water- 
line with  curves,  as  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  avoiding  all  in- 
fledbed  curves  or  hollow  water-lines  at  the  fore  part,  as  they 
may  be  drawn  by  arcs  of  circles,  although  their  centres  may 
be  without  the  limits  of  the  plates  of  (hip-building. 

Now  the  whole  of  the  body  may  be  completed  under  the 
lower  height  of  breadth,  obferving  to  fweep  each  timber 
below  its  height  of  breadth,  as  before  diredted  ; then  by 
taking  off  the  half-breadth  of  each  timber,  where  they  in- 
terfedb the  water-lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  and  fetting  them  off  on  their  correfponding 
water-lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  curves 
palling  through  thofe  fpots  will  (hape  the  timber ; but  to 
end  them  into  the  rabbet,  or  complete  the  heeling,  the  keel 
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muff  be  drawn  in  the  body-plan  ; thus,  fet  off  nine  inches 
on  the  bafe  line  from  each  fide  of  the  middle  line,  being  the 
half-fiding  of  the  keel,  and  alfo  18  inches  below  the  bafe 
line,  which  fquared  will  reprefent  the  thwartfhip  feiffion  of 
the  keel  in  midfhips : then,  with  compaffes  opened  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank,  fix  one  leg  where  the  keel 
interfe&s  the  bafe  line,  which  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  rabbet, 
and  fweep  an  arc  within  the  keel  to  interfetl  the  fide,  and 
from  that  interfedlion  fweep  another  arc  upwards ; then  a 
triangle  drawn  within  thofe  arcs,  reprefent  the  rabbet  of 
the  keel  in  midfhips,  and  all  the  timbers  along  the  midfhips, 
until  the  rabbet  opens,  end  where  the  rabbet  interfefts  the 
bafe  line  ; but  when  the  rabbet  opens  by  the  timbers  rifing 
forward  and  aft,  they  will  end  over  the  back  of  the  fweep 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rabbet.  The  timbers  near  the  after- 
end of  the  keel  mufl  be  ended  agreeably  to  the  tapering  of 
the  keel,  which  tapers  in  the  Tiding  from  frame  24  to  1 $ 
inches  at  the  after-end : this  mufl  be  fet  off  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  the  half-fiding  of  the  keel 
taken  at  each  timber,  and  fet  off  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan  ; then  fet  within 
the  half-fiding  of  the  keel  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank, 
and  that  ends  the  timber.  But  as  the  frames  in  the  fore -body 
before  O heel  upon  the  Hem,  their  heights  mufl  be  taken  in 
the  fheer-plan,  where  they  interfeft  the  lower  part  of  the 
rabbet,  and  thofe  heights  fet  up  in  the  body-plan  upon  the 
half-thicknefs  of  the  Item  ; then  with  compaffes  opened  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank,  fix  one  leg  in  the  heights 
laft  fet  off,  and  fweep  a circle  within  the  tiding,  and  the 
heel  paffes  over  the  back  of  the  circle,  and  the  rabbet  com- 
pleted by  a fquare  applied  to  the  line  of  the  timber,  fo  as 
to  interfeft  the  height  fet  up,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan  of  the 
fore-body,  Plate  I. 

Now,  as  a further  proof  of  the  correctnefs  of  the  after- 
body, draw  four  or  five  perpendicular  fe&ions,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  buttock-lines ; but  firll  prove  the  heels  of 
the  after-timbers  by  the  bearding-line,  thus  ; reprefent  the 
half-thicknefs  of  the  dead  or  rifing  wood  in  the  body-plan, 
by  drawing  a perpendicular  from  the  bafe  line  to  the  head  of 
the  ftern-polt.  Then  from  the  bafe  line  take  the  heights 
where  the  after-timbers  crofs  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead 
wood,  and  fet  them  up  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet 
on  their  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer-plan  ; then  draw 
a curve  through  thofe  heights,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  rabbet  on  the  ilern-poft,  and  this  curve  will  re- 
prefent the  bearding-lme  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  limits  the 
heels  of  the  after-timbers,  as  far  as  they  cut  off  or  fay 
againft  the  dead-wood. 

The  heels  of  the  timbers  being  found  to  agree  with  the 
bearding-line,  from  the  fairnefs  of  its  curve  (obferve,  the 
term  fair,  fo  often  ufed  in  the  delineation  of  the  leveral 
plans  of  a fhip,  fignifies  that  the  variety  of  curved  lines 
therein  ufed  have  no  inequalities  in  them,  but  are  even  as 
a circle  ftruck  from  its  centre,  a9  moll  of  the  lines  in  the 
formation  of  {hips’  bodies  are  curves,  but  many  of  their 
centres  are  too  diffant  for  application  ; and  the  fairnefs  re- 
quired is,  that  where  every  different  curve  unites  no -angle  may 
be  difcoverable ) , proceed  to  prove  the  after-timbers  by  the 
buttock-lines  ; thus,  fquare  up  from  the  bafe  line  in  the 
after-body  plan  five  perpendiculars,  equally  divided  between 
the  outfide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  and  the  half-thicknefs  of 
the  dead-wood;  that  is,  the  outer  buttock-line  at  15  feet 
10  inches,  and  the  intermediate  four  at  3 feet  2 inches 
afunder. 

Then  take  the  heights  at  the  firfl  buttock-line,  or  that 
next  the  polt,  at  the  interfeftion  of  each  timber  from  the 
bafe  line  in  the  after-body,  and  fet  them  up  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  rabbet  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer- 


plan  ; and  to  end  the  buttock-lines,  the  upper  fide  of  the 
wing-tranfom  and  margin-line  muff  be  drawn  in  the  feveral 
plans ; thus,  fet  up  26  feet  10  inches  for  the  height  of  the 
upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  in  the  fheer  and  body-plans, 
drawing  a horizontal  line  at  the  ftern-pofi  and  acrofs  the  body- 
plan  ; then  from  the  middle  line  fet  off  1 6 feet  6 inches,  the  half- 
breadth of  the  wmg-tranfom,  and  at  that  place  fet  down,  below 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  fix  inches,  and  fweep  the 
arc,  whofe  centre  will  be  in  the  middle  line  ; and  the  round- 
up of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  will  be  reprefented 
as  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I. ; from  the  fame  centre  fweep 
another  arc  fix  inches  below  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom,  which  is  called  the  margin-line.  Then,  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fweep  in  the  round  aft  or  aft-fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  ; thus,  fquare  down  from  the  fheer-plan  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  where  it  cuts  the  upper 
fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  upon 
the  line  fo  fquared  down,  fet  off  the  half-breadth  of  the 
wing-tranfom  from  the  middle  line,  and  at  that  place  fet 
forward  feven  inches,  and  fweep  the  arc  reprefenting  the 
round  aft  of  the  wing-tranfom,  the  centre  of  which  is  in 
the  middle  line. 

Draw  an  horizontal  line  at  fix  inches  below  the  upper 
fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  upon  it 
fquare  up  the  round  forward  of  the  wing-tranfom  from  the 
half-breadth  plan ; and  from  thence  draw  a line  to  the  upper 
fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the  rabbet  of  the  poll,  and  the 
upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  will  be  fhewn,  both  to  its 
round  down  and  forward  in  the  fheer-plan.  Transfer  the 
height  of  the  margin-line  from  the  body  to  the  fheer-plan, 
and  there  draw  a line  parallel  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  laft  drawn,  and  unite  them  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
wing-tranfom  by  a line  parallel  to  the  rabbet  of  the  pbfL 
The  margin-line  muff  next  be  fhewn  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  by  fquariag  it  down  from  the  fheer-plan,  and  making 
it  a parallel  curve  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom ; 
the  diflance,  however  frnall,  being  equal  to  the  rake  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  poll,  in  the  depth  of  the  margin  at  the  aft-fide 
of  the  wing-tranfom.  The  margin-line  being  drawn  in  every 
plan  of  Plate  I.  proceed  to  end  the  buttock-lines  in  the  fheer- 
plan  ; thus,  take  the  diflance  of  the  buttock-lines  fquare 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  bofiy-plan,  and  fet  them  off  the 
fame  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  drawing 
lines  parallel  thereto  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom 
to  the  after  fquare  timber,  which  will  reprefent  the  buttock- 
lines in  the  half-breadth  plan  : then,  where  thofe  lines  inter- 
fe£t  the  margin-line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fquare  up  fpots 
to  the  margin-line  in  the  fheer-plan,  which  fpots  will  give 
the  true  ending  of  the  buttock-lines,  alfo  fquare  up  the  in- 
terfedlion of  the  buttock-lines  with  the  water-lines  from 
the  half-breadth  to  the  fheer-plan  ; then  transfer  all  the 
heights  of  the  buttock-lines,  where  the  timbers  crofs  them  in 
the  body-plan,  to  the  fheer-plan,  as  before  directed,  and  draw 
fair  curves  through  all  the  fpots  fet  off  to  the  endings,  and 
the  after  part  of  the  fhip  will  be  reprefented  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  as  cut  by  thofe  perpendicular  fedlions,  as  in  Plate  I. 

Now  if  the  buttock-lines  make  fair  curves,  the  after- 
timbers will  be  proved  corredt,  and  likewife  the  water-lines 
abaft  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; but  if  the  buttock-lines  to 
be  made  fair  curves  deviate  from  the  fpots  as  fet  off,  then 
mufl  the  timbers  be  altered  accordingly,  and  confequently 
the  water-lines.  But  as  a further  proof  as  to  the  corredt- 
nefs  of  the  buttock,  or  that  part  of  the  body  clofe  aft, 
fquare  up  one  or  two  imaginary  or  proof-timbers,  equally 
between  the  after  frame-timber  37  and  the  wing-tranfom  at 
the  fide,  as  reprefented  by  the  ticked  lines  in  the  fheer-plan, 
Plate  I.  Then  take  the  heights  on  a perpendicular  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  in  the  fheer-plan,  where  the 

proof- 
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proof-timbers  interfeft  the  buttock-lines  and  bearding-line, 
and  transfer  them  to  the  body-plan  above  the  bafe  line  upon 
each  correfponding  buttock-line,  and  half-thicknefs  of  the 
dead-wood  ; take  alfo  the  half-breadth  of  the  proof-timbers 
where  they  interfecl  the  water-lines  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
and  transfer  them  to  their  refpe£live  water -lines  in  the  body- 
plan  ; but  though  the  proof-timbers  crofs  the  ftern-poft,  their 
heels  may  be  fet  off,  as  before  directed  for  the  after-timbers ; 
then  if  the  fpots  fo  fet  off  produce  fair  curves,  as  the  ticked 
timber  (hewn  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I.,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  after-body  is  fufficiently  proved  and  its  fairnefs  ac- 
curate. The  fore-body  may  be  proved  by  vertical  fe&ions, 
in  a (imilar  manner  as  defcribed  above,  only  their  ending  will 
be  determined  by  fquaring  up  their  interfebtions  with  the 
main-breadth  line,  from  the  half-breadth  plan  to  the  (heer- 
plan. 

Having  completed  the  form  of  the  body  thus  far,  it  will 
be  necefTary  to  afcertain  the  capacity  and  (lability  of  the 
part  immerfed,  as  in  all  (hips  of  war  there  is  a fixed  height 
for  the  lower  fill  of  the  midfhip  port  above  the  load-water- 
line, allowing  for  fix  months’  (lores,  provifions,  &c.  to  be 
on  board;  and  the  capacity  (hould  be  fimply  adequate  for 
this  purpofe  ; for  the  nearer  this  is  approached  unto,  the 
more  merit  is  due  to  the  conflruttor  : it  (hould  not  be  more, 
to  avoid  fuperfluous  expence  in  the  building,  and  the  addi- 
tional men  required  to  navigate  her  ; nor  (hould  it  be  lefs, 
from  an  obvious  general  infufficiency  to  anfwer  the  required 
purpofes : the  bias  (hould  rather  lead  to  increafe  than  di- 
minilh  in  capacity.  In  (hips  for  commerce,  an  exadl  eftima- 
tion  of  their  capacity  is  mole  frequently  required  to  regu- 
late the  port  duties,  and  the  contrails  between  merchant 
owners  and  builders,  than  to  infure  their  (lability,  a fixed 
line  of  floatation,  and  fail  failing,  as  the  charge  may  be  re- 

{julated  by  their  ability  to  fupport  it,  and  their  load-water- 
ine  may  be  confiderably  varied,  without  any  hurtful  inter- 
ference with  other  efl'ential  qualities. 

Let  us  at  prefent  fuppofe  the  74-gun  (hip,  Plate  I.  as 
floating  upon  the  water  in  equilibrium,  and  the  upper 
water-line  upon  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  by 
which  the  (hip  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  above  and 
the  other  under  the  water,  which  we  call  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  body.  In  order  to  judge  of  this  (late  of  equilibrium, 
in  which  we  fuppofe  the  veflel  to  be,  it  is  necefiary  to  take 
into  confideration  all  the  forces  which  a£l  upon  the  veflel : 
and  firlt  the  weight  of  the  whole  veflel  prefents  itfelf,  by 
which  it  is  prefled  down  vertically  in  a line  palling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  veflel.  This  force  mud  there- 
fore be  counterbalanced  by  all  the  efforts  which  the  water 
exerts  upon  the  furface  of  the  immerfed  part,  and  confe- 
quently  it  will  be  necefiary  to  determine  the  preffure  that 
each  particle  of  the  immerfed  furface  fufiains  from  the  water, 
which  requires  refearches  very  embarrafling,  and  a long  feries 
of  calculations : but  the  following  confiderations  will  eafily 
lead  us  to  the  defired  end. 

As  the  veflel  occupies  in  the  water,  by  its  immerfed  part, 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  body  under  the  upper  water-line, 
let  us  compare  this  cafe  with  another,  the  above  cavity  being 
filled  with  water : it  is  at  firfl  evident,  that  this  mafs  of 
water  will  be  in  a perfecl  equilibrium  with  the  water  that 
furrounds  it ; and  it  is  alfo  plain,  that  this  mafs  fuflains 
from  the  part  of  the  furrounding  water,  the  fame  efforts 
which  the  veflel  fuffers  from  it.  From  whence  we  fee,  that 
thefe  efforts  of  the  water  balance  the  weight  of  the  mafs  of 
water  which  we  have  juft  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the 
veflel.  Therefore,  fince  thefe  fame  efforts  fuftain  alfo  the 
weight  of  the  whole  veflel,  it  follows  that  this  weight  is 
precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mafs  of  water  which 
fills  the  fame  cavity  as  formed  by  the  body  of  the  veflel 
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under  the  upper  water-line ; or  rather,  whofe  volume  is 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  veflel. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  firft  great  principle  upon  which  is 
founded  the  theory  of  the  floating  of  bodies  that  fwim  upon 
the  water.  It  is,  that  the  immerfed  part  mud  always  be 
equal  in  volume  to  a mafs  of  water,  which  would  have  the 
fame  weight  as  that  of  the  veflel : and  it  is  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  we  determine  the  true  weight  of  a veflel,  by 
meafuring  the  volume  of  its  immerfed  part  in  the  water ; 
for  then,  by  reckoning  64,375  lbs.  avoirdupois  for  each 
cubic  foot,  we  (hall  find  the  weight  of  the  veflel  expreffed 
in  pounds. 

However,  this  principle,  only,  is  not  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  (late  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  veflel ; another  mud 
be  dill  joined  to  it,  and  which  we  (hall  find  with  the  fame 
facility.  We  have  only  to  confider  in  Plate  I.  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mafs  of  water  under  the  upper  water-line  ; 
then  we  (hall  eafily  conceive  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  furround- 
ing water  are  in  equilibrium  with  a force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  mafs  of  water  difplaced  by  the  bottom  under  the 
upper  water-line,  which  (hould  a£l  in  a perpendicular  direc- 
tion through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  faid  mafs  of  water 
downwards  : therefore,  in  order  that  the  veflel  may  be  in 
equilibrium  with  the  fame  efforts,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  veflel  be  in  the  fame  vertical  line 
in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  is  found. 
For  that  purpofe  we  have  only  to  mark  within  the  veflel  the 
very  point  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed 
part  would  be,  if  it  was  compofed  of  an  homogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  this  point  we  (hall  term  the  centre  of  cavity. 

Now  the  date  of  the  equilibrium  of  any  veflel  will  be  de- 
termined from  thefe  two  principles : id,  that  the  immerfed 
part  mud  be  equal  in  volume  to  a mafs  of  water,  whofe 
weight  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  veflel ; and,  2dly,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  veflel,  and  the  centre  of  cavity, 
fall  in  the  fame  vertical  line,  which  is  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
veflel.  With  refpedl  to  the  centre  of  cavity,  it  is  evident 
that  it  mud  always  fall  below  the  load-water- line ; and  if  the 
immerfed  part  (hould  preferve,  in  defeending,  every  where 
the  fame  furface,  or  that  it  had  either  a prifmatic  or  cylin- 
drical figure,  then  the  centre  of  cavity  would  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  vertical  axis  between  the  load-water-line  and 
the  keel.  But  if  the  extent  diminilhed  uniformly  from  the 
load-water-line  to  the  keel,  and  it  at  lad  terminated  in  a 
right  line  drawn  through  the  keel,  equal  and  parallel  to 
the  load-water-line,  then  the  elevation  of  the  centre  of  cavity 
would  be  two-thirds  of  the  immerfed  part  above  the  keel ; 
and  if  the  fame  immerfed  part  (hould  terminate  in  a point 
at  the  keel  as  a pyramid  reverfed,  then  the  centre  of  cavity 
would  be  three-fourths  of  the  immerfed  part  above  the 
keel ; but  with  refpetft  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  veflel, 
it  may  fall  either  above  or  below  the  load-water-line,  accord- 
ing as  the  lading  (hould  be  diftriH  ted  throughout  the  body 
of  the  veflel.  Thus  in  Plate  I.  of  (hips  of  war  in  general, 
where  the  guns  conftitute  a confiderable  part  of  the  weight, 
fince  they  are  placed  above  the  water,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  fituated  above  its  furface. 

The  bottoms,  or  immerfed  parts  of  veffels  in  general  not 
ftri£lly  agreeing  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  geome- 
trical forms,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  guage  the  form  of  the 
immerfed  part  of  the  veffel’s  bottom,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  the  bottom  ; the 
weight  of  which,  as  before  obferved,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  (hip,  its  rigging,  provifions,  and  every  thing  on  board. 
If,  therefore,  the  exaft  weight  of  the  (hip  when  ready  for  fea 
be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
difplaced  by  the  (hip’s  bottom  below  the  load-water-line, 
it  will  then  be  known  if  the  load-water-line  is  properly 

placed 
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placed  on  the  draught.  However  operofe  and  difficult  the 
calculations  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  capacity,  liability, 
See.  of  (hips  may  be,  it  mult  be  allowed  that  it  will  require 
the  utmofl  care  in  the  execution,  to  find  the  exaft  dimenfions 
of  the  feveral  fe&ions  of  the  Ihip  from  the  draught,  (efpe- 
cially  as  every  dimenfion  in  the  Ihip  is  forty-eight  times 
bigger  than  their  fimilar  ones  on  the  draught,  fuppofing  it 
to  be  drawn  by  a quarter  of  an  inch  fcale  to  a foot),  as  an 
error  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  draught,  which  is  only 
the  forty-eighth  part  of  a real  inch  in  the  Ihip,  will  occafion 
an  error  of  1 10,592  cubic  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  Ihip, 


provided  the  error  be  in  all  the  three  dimenfions,  viz.  length, 
breadth,  and  depth.  Great  precifion,  indeed,  mull  be  ufed 
to  meafure  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  Plate  I.,  feeing  it  is 
only  drawn,  for  convenience,  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  fcale. 
But  as  thefe  calculations  cannot  be  made  with  too  great 
an  exa<Stnefs,  the  body  had  better  be  expanded  on  the  mould- 
loft  floor  to  the  full  fize,  and  then  the  various  dimenfions 
may  be  taken  very  accurately. 

The  eftimated  weight  of  a 74-gun  fhip,  as  fitted  for  fea, 
with  fix  months’  provifions  on  board,  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


An  Eftimate  of  the  Weight  of  the  74-Gun  Ship,  Plate  I.,  as  fitted  for  Sea,  with  Six  Months’  Provifions,  Guns,  &c. 


Feet. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  the  Hull. 

Oak  timber,  at  57.8 1 25  lbs.  to  the  cubical  foot 

47859 

1236 

208 

Elm  timber,  at  37.5  to  the  cubical  foot 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

462 

7 

1645 

Fir  timber,  at  34. 25  to  the  cubical  foot 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4397 

67 

51 7 

Copper  bolts,  rudder,  braces,  & c.  See.  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1748 

Iron  knees,  bolts,  nails,  See.  &c.  ... 

- 

• 

- 

28 

2070 

Lead-work  - 

- 

- 

2 

160 

Pitch,  tar,  oakum,  paint,  &c.  &c.  ... 

_ 

- 

• 

_ 

13 

Fire-hearth  in  galleys,  &c.  & c.  - cwt.  lbs. 

- 

* 

- 

2 

33° 

f32  Ounces,  N°  1000,  weight  85  0 

Copper-lheathing  of  -J  28  Ounces,  1820,  134  56 

I 2 

728 

1 8 Ounces,  83,  5 80 

Sheathing-nails  - 21  32 

Weight  of  the  Furniture. 

1390 

686 

Complete  fet  of  malls,  yards,  booms,  &c.  with  the  fpare  gear 

a 

70 

1820 

rigging  ----- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3° 

1120 

fails  with  fpare  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1828 

Cables,  hawfers,  &c.  - 

- 

« 

» 

32 

1120 

Anchors,  with  their  flocks,  See.  - 

- 

- 

- 

a. 

17 

584 

Blocks,  pumps,  and  boats  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

560 

Weight  of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

192 

312 

Guns,  with  their  carriages  .... 

- 

• 

_ 

i55 

*557 

Powder  and  balls,  powder-barrels,  &c.  ... 

- 

. 

- 

- 

48 

76 

Implements  for  the  guns,  powder,  &c.  ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2034 

Weight  of  the  Officers’  Stores. 

21 1 

1427 

Carpenter,  gunner,  and  boatfwain’s  flores 

- 

** 

“ 

- 

21 

560 

Weight  of  the  Men,  &c. 

600  men,  including  the  officers  and  their  effe&s 

. 

- 

95 

Ballaft,  iron  and  fhingle  - ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

300 

Weight  of  the  Provifions. 

i 1 

395 

Provifions  for  fix  months  for  600  men,,  water,  caflcs,  &c.  &c. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

600 

Recapitulation. 

■ 

The  hull 

- 

I39° 

686 

The  furniture  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

192 

312 

Guns  and  ammunition 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

21 1 

1427 

Officers’  flores 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

560 

Men  and  ballaft  ------ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

395 

Provifions  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

600 

Total  weight 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2810 

745 
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By  the  preceding  eftimate,  we  find  the  74-gun  fhip,  PI.  I. 
weighs,  when  brought  down  to  her  load-water-line,  2810 
tons  745  pounds,  that  is  to  fay,  when  fitted  for  fea,  with 
fix  months’  provifions  on  board.  It  may  now  be  known, 
with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  if  the  upper  water-line  on 
the  fheer-draught,  Plate  I.,  be  properly  placed,  only  by 
reducing  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom  into  cubic  feet ; 
for,  if  the  74-gun  {hip,  when  brought  down  to  the  load- 
water-line,  weighs  2810  tons  745  pounds,  the  quantity  of 
water  difplaced  mult  alfo  be  2810  tons  747  pounds,  or 
6,295,145  pounds.  Now  a cubic  foot  of  falt-water  being 
fuppofed  to  weigh  64,375  pounds,  we  {hall  therefore 
find,  that  if  we  divide  6,295,145  hy  64,375,  the  quotient 
will  be  97,788  folid  feet,  which  is  the  contents  of  that 
volume  of  water  which  (he  mult  difplace  correfponding  to  her 
weight. 

Difplacement  or  Capacity. 

The  folid  contents  of  a {hip’s  bottom,  were  it  any  regular 
figure,  might  be  eafily  calculated  geometrically  ; but  as  its 
curves  are  fo  various,  the  following  rule,  by  approximation, 
may  be  near  enough  for  practice. 

Take  the  half-breadths  of  every  other  frame,  and  double 
them,  from  26  to  O,  in  the  half-breadth  plan  upon  the  upper 
water-line  ; then  find  the  fum  of  thefe,  together  with  half 
the  foremoft  frame  O,  and  aftermoft  frame  26.  Now,  the 
frames  being  equidiftant,  multiply  that  fum  by  1 1 feet, 
the  diftance  between  every  other  frame,  and  the  product  is 
the  area  of  the  water-line  contained  between  the  frames 
26  and  O ; then  find  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  water-line 
afore  O,  and  abaft  26,  by  taking  the  half-breadth  of  every 
timber,  and  proceed  as  before,  and  multiply  by  2 feet 
9 inches  ; find  alfo  the  area  of  the  Item,  knee,  and  gripe, 
before  the  foremolf-timber,  alfo  the  area  of  the  ftern-poft  and 
rudder  abaft  the  after-timber  ; then  thefe  areas  being  added 
to  the  firlt  found,  will  be  the  area  of  the  furface  of  the 
whole  water-line.  Note,  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank, 
as  taken  in  that  direction,  mull  be  added. 

The  areas  of  the  other  water-lines  may  be  found  in  the 
fame  manner  : then  the  fum  of  all  thefe  areas,  except  the 
uppermolt  and  lowermolt,  of  which  only  one-half  of  each 
muff  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by  3.6  feet,  the  diftance 
between  the  water-lines  (thefe  lines  in  the  Iheer-plan  being 
alfo  equidiftant  from  each  other),  and  the  produft  will 
be  the  folid  content  of  the  fpace  contained  between  the 
lower  and  upper  water-lines. 

Add  the  area  of  the  lower  water-line  to  the  area  of  the 
upper  fide  of  the  keel ; multiply  half  that  fum  by  the 
diftance  between  them,  the  product  will  be  the  folid  content 
of  that  part  between  the  lower  water-line  and  upper  edge 
of  the  keel. 

The  folid  contents  of  the  keel  muft  be  next  found, 
by  multiplying  the  area  by  its  depth  ; then  the  fum  of 
thefe  folid  contents  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  con- 
tained in  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom,  below  the  upper 
water-line. 

The  reafon  of  the  above  rule  will  be  obvious,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  article  Stereometry  ; for  there,  to  find  the 
folid  contents  of  any  irregular  body,  the  area  of  the  fur- 
faces  muft  be  taken  by  ordinates  (and  fuch  are  the  joints 
of  the  frames  of  a {hip),  and  thofe  furfaces  multiplied  by 
the  depth  or  depths  (and  fuch  are  the  water-lines),  which 
give  the  folid  contents  required. 

The  application  of  this  rule,  in  finding  the  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  74-gun  fhip,  below  the 
upper  water-line  in  Plate  I. 
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Area  of  the  Fourth  Water-Line. 
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, Area  of  the  Third  Water-Line. 
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Area  of  the  Second  Water-Line. 
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Area  of  the  Firft  or  Lower  Water-Line. 
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Area  of  the  Upper  Side  of  the  Keel. 

Ft.  In. 

Length  on  the  upper  fide  or  plane  of  the  keelj  2 

from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  - -j  7/ 

Multiplied  by  its  thicknefs  - I 6 


Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 

- 265  9 

Difplacement  of  the  Bottom. 

Half  the  area  of  the  upper  water-line 
Whole  area  of  the  fourth  water-line 
Whole  area  of  the  third  water-line 
Whole  area  of  the  fecond  water-line 
Whole  area  of  the  lower  water-line 
Half  the  area  of  the  upper  fide  of  keel 

Ft.  In. 

3860  II 

7°52  sh 

6183  5i 

511 9 9i 
3764  8i 

132  io| 

X by  diftance  between  the  water-lines 

261 14.0729 
3-6 

Area  of  the  keel  265  ft.  9m.  x by] 
the  depth,  falfe  keel  included  - j 

94010.6624 

531-5 

Cubic  feet  difplaced  - - 

X by  pounds  in  a cubic  foot  of  fait -water 

94542.162 

64-375 

6086151  lbs. 

As  the  eftimated  weight  of  the  fhip,  with  every  thing  on 
board,  was  6, 295,145  lbs.  we  find,  by  the  above  calculation, 
the  upper  water-line,  as  parallel  with  the  keel,  is  placed  too 
low,  as  the  difplacement  is  only  equal  to  6,086,151  lbs. 
Therefore  proceed  to  find  if  the  body  of  the  fhip  is  con- 
flrufted  to  fail  on  an  even  keel,  that  is,  whether  the  fhip 
will  be  in  her  natural  pofition  when  brought  down  to  that 
line.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the  centre  of  cavity,  or  centre 
of  fupport,  be  next  found,  as  then  we  may  difcern  what  pro- 
portion the  difplacement  of  the  fore-part  of  the  fhip  bears 
to  the  aft-part ; for,  fhould  they  not  prove  equal,  the  fhip 
cannot  be  conftrudled  to  fail  on  an  even  keel. 


Method  of  finding  the  Centre  of  Difplacement  or  Support. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a fhip,  fuppofed  homogeneous, 
and  in  a ftate  of  equilibrium,  is  in  a perpendicular  feftion, 
paffing  through  the  keel,  and  dividing  the  fhip  into  two 
equal  and  fimilar  parts,  at  a certain  diitance  from  the  ftern 
and  altitude  above  the  keel. 

To  afcertain  the  centre  of  difplacement,  or  centre  of 
gravity,  of  the  immerfed  part  of  a fhip’s  bottom,  in  a ftate 
of  equilibrium,  begin  by  determining  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  upper  horizontal  fedlion,  or  water-line ; and  as  the 
two  fides  are  equal  and  fimilar,  the  middle  line  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  axis  of  the  equilibrium,  in  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  that  furface  is  to  be  found  ; and  as  the  furface  of 
the  upper  water-line,  and  fo  of  the  others,  has  been  already 
divided  into  equal  parts,  and  the  breadths  taken  at  the 
feveral  timbers  or  ordinates  to  find  the  difplacement,  we 
have  only  to  obferve  that  the  fpaces  between  thofe  timbers 
are  here  confidered  as  fo  many  parallelograms,  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  which  parallelograms  will  form  a fyftem  dis- 
tributed on  the  middle  line. 

Then  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem,  in  refpeft 
to  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  which  is  affumed  for  the  firft 
term  of  the  momenta,  we  need  not  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  each  parallelogram,  but  divide  the  whole  furface  into 
three  feftions,  and  multiply  their  fums,  as  before,  by  the 
diftance  between  the  ordinates,  and  the  produft  will  be  the 
area  of  each  feftion. 

Then  to  obtain  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary  parts  of  the  furface,  multiply  the  breadth  of  each 
ordinate  into  its  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  momenta,  or 
firft  ordinate ; then  take  the  fum  of  all  thefe  products,  and, 
by  multiplying  this  fum  by  the  diftance  between  the  ordi- 
nates, we  lhall  have  the  fum  of  all  the  momenta  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  the  furface  ; which,  divided  by  the  fum 
of  the  ordinates,  will  quote  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  mo- 
menta. 

Laftly,  the  areas  of  the  feveral  planes  or  furfaces,  and 
their  momenta,  being  found,  divide  one  by  the  other,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  feftion  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 
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To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane 
from  37,  its  firft  ordinate. 
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1043  l\ 


Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 379  6 ) 6557  if 


Centre  of  gravity  - 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  37  from  the  aft-fide  } 
of  the  rudder  - - - - 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the'j 
feftion  of  the  rudder  and  ftern-poft  from  > 
the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - - -J 


ll  3i 
6 9 

24  of 

3 5 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  between  26 
and  O,  from  26,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Products. 


Ft. 

In. 

from  26.  Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  26  ordinate  is  21 

IO 

Whole  of  22 

- 

45 

1 1 Mult. 

> by  1 = 45 

1 1 

18 

• 

47 

7 

2 = 95 

2 

14 

- 

48 

4 

3 = i45 

O 

10 

- 

48 

8 

4 = 196 

8 

6 

- 

48 

8 

5 = 243 

4 

2 

- 

48 

8 

6 = 292 

0 

(0 

- 

48 

8 

7 = 34° 

8 

B 

- 

48 

8 

8 = 389 

4 

F 

- 

48 

8 

9 = 438 

0 

K 

- 

48 

0 

10  = 480 

0 

Half  of  0 

- 

23 

1 

= 253 

1 1 

Sum 

- 

526 

9 

Sum  2920 

0 

Multiply  by 

11 

0 dift.  between  ord.  1 1 

0 

Area 

- 

5794 

3 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 

526  9 ) 32120 

0 

Centre  of  gravity  ..... 
Diftance  of  the  ordinate  26  from  the  aft-fide  1 
of  the  rudder  - . . . J 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 


61 

37 


c3 

>4 


98 


5? 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  before  O, 
from  O,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Sum 
Multiply  by 

Area 


316  8 


Sum 


1224 


2 9 dift.  between  ord.  2 


870  10 


Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 316  8 ) 3367  7f 


Centre  of  gravity  - 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  O from  the  aft-fide  1 
of  the  rudder j 


10 
158  o 


7§ 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  168  7^ 

Centre  of  gravity  of  knee  before  the  ftem  is  10 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the'j 

fedtion  of  the  knee,  before  the  aft-fide  of  > 186  6 

the  rudder,  is  - - - - -J 


Areas  of  the  feveral  planes,  and  their  momenta. 


Ft.  In. 


Area  of  the  after-plane  1043 
!°43  7!  Mult,  by  24  o^  its  momentum 


Ft.  In. 


5794 

870 


10 


IO  IA 


Area  of  the  midihip-plane  5794  3 
Mult,  by  98  its  momentum  = 
Area  of  the  fore-plane  870  10 
Mult,  by  168  7^  its  momentum  = 
Area  of  rudder  and  poll  10  I5 
Mult,  by  3 5 its  momentum  = 
Area  of  the  knee  3 o 
Mult,  by  186  6 its  momentum  = 


25067 

570612 

146844 

34 

559 


3i 
7 \ 
6 


7721  10  Whole  areas.  Sum  of  momenta  743118 


71- 


Now  743118  ft.  7fin.  divided  by  7721ft.  10  in.  gives 
96  ft.  2f  in.,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  fedtion  of  the  upper  horizontal  water-line  from  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 


Operation 


SHIP- BUILDING. 


Operation  for  the  Plane  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  Water-Line. 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  abaft  26, 
from  37,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Produces. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  37.  Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  37  ordinate  is 

I 

I 

Whole  of  36 

3 

7 

Mult,  by  1 = 3 

7 

35  - - 

J3 

1 

z — 26 

2 

34  - - 

*9 

8 

3 — 39 

0 

33  * - 

24 

4 

4 = 97 

4 

32  - - 

28 

4 

5 = H1 

8 

3i  - - 

31 

4 

6 = 188 

O 

30  - - 

34 

0 

7 = 238 

0 

29  - - 

36 

4 

8 = 290 

8 

28  - - 

37 

10 

9 = 34° 

6 

27  - - 

39 

2 

10  = 391 

8 

Half  of  26  - - 

20 

2 

11  = 221 

10 

Sum 

288 

1 1 

Sum  1998 

5 

Multiply  by 

2 

9 

dift.  between  ord.  2 

9 

Area  - 794  6J 


Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 288  11  ) 5495  7f 

Centre  of  gravity  - - - - - 190^ 

Diitance  of  the  ordinate  37  from  the  aft-fide  7 , 

of  the  rudder  - - - - f 5 9 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  before  O, 
from  O,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant 

Produces. 

Ft.  In. 

from  O. 

Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  O ordinate  is 

21  6 

Whole  of  P - - 

41  8 Mult. 

1! 

M 

41 

8 

Q - - 

39  10 

2 = 

79 

8 

R 

37  4 

3 = 

112 

0 

S - - 

34  4 

4 = 

*37 

4 

T - - 

30  0 

5 = 

150 

0 

U 

25  10 

6 = 

J55 

0 

W - - 

20  0 

7 = 

140 

0 

X - - 

12  8 

8 = 

IOI 

4 

Half  of  Y - - 

2 3 

9 = 

20 

3 

Sum 

265  5 

Sum 

937 

3 

Multiply  by 

2 9 dift.  between  ord. 

2 

9 

Area 

729  iof 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 

2 65  5 ) 2577 

A 3 

44 

Centre  of  gravity 

- 

9 

Ho* 

00 

Diftance  ol  the  ordinate  O from  the  aft-fide  / 

158 

of  the  rudder 

- 

-s 

O 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 

167 

M|C* 

00 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
feftion  of  the  rudder  and  ftern-poft  from 
the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - - 


} 


25  9t 


3 5 


Centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  Item  7 
and  knee  before  Y is  - - - ) 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the'i 
feftion  of  the  knee,  before  the  aft-fide  of  > 
the  rudder,  is  - - - - -J 


1 4 

184  1 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  between  26 
and  O,  from  26,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Half  of  26  ordinate  is 

Ft. 

20 

In. 

2 

Diftant 
from  26. 

Prodt 

Ft. 

icls. 

In. 

Whole  of  22 

43 

3 Mult. 

by  1 = 

43 

3 

18  - - 

44 

81 

2 — 

89 

5 

14  - - 

45 

9\ 

3 = 

I37 

M 

10 

46 

8 

4 = 

186 

8 

6 - - 

46 

8 

5 = 

233 

4 

2 

46 

8 

6 = 

280 

0 

fi)  - - 

46 

8 

7 = 

326 

8 

B - - 

46 

8 

8 = 

373 

4 

F - - 

46 

8 

9 = 

420 

0 

l 

1 

45 

10 

10  = 

458 

4 

Half  of  O - - 

21 

6 

1 1 =' 

236 

6 

Sum 

5QI 

3 

Sum  2 

•784 

10- 

Multiply  by 

1 1 

0 dift.  between  ord. 

1 1 

0 

Area  - 5513  9 


Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 501  3)30633  7^ 

Centre  of  gravity  - - - - - 61  if 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  26  from  the  aft-fide  7 

of  the  rudder  - - - - .1  37° 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  98  if 


Areas  of  the  feveral  planes,  and  their  momenta. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

Area  of  the  midfhip-plane  55 1 3 9 
5513  9 Mult,  by  98  if  its  momentum  = 541003  7^ 

Area  of  the  after-plane  794  65 
794  65  Mult,  by  25  9^  its  momentum  = 20475  5J 

Area  of  the  fore-plane  729  iof 
729  iof  Mult,  by  167  8|  its  momentum  = 122409  10 
Area  of  rudder  and  poll  10  if 
10  i§  Mult,  by  3 5 its  momentum  = 34  7^ 

Area  of  the  item  and  knee  4 o 
4 o Mult,  by  184  1 its  momentum  = 736  4 

7052  3^  Whole  areas.  Sum  of  momenta  684659  9^ 


Now  684659  ft.  9!  in.  divided  by  7052  ft.  3^  in.  gives 
97  ft.  1 in.,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  fedfion  of  the  fourth  horizontal  water-line  from  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 


Operation 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Operation  for  the  Plane  of  the  Third  Horizontal  W ater-Line. 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  abaft  26, 
from  37,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Produces. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  37.  Ft. 

In. 

Hall  of  37  ordinate  is 

O 

9 

Whole  of  36 

3 

6 

Mult,  by  i = 3 

6 

35  - - 

6 

0 

2 = 12 

0 

34  - - 

9 

X 

3 — 27 

3 

33  - - 

12 

5 

4 = 49 

8 

32  - - 

17 

4 

5 = 86 

8 

3i  - - 

21 

3 

6 = 127 

6 

30  - - 

24 

6 

7 = 171 

6 

29  - - 

27 

7 

8 = 220 

8 

28  - - 

3° 

1 

9 = 270 

9 

27  - - 

32 

0 

10  = 320 

0 

Half  of  26  - - 

17 

0 

11  = 187 

0 

Sum 

201 

6 

Sum  1476 

6 

Multiply  by 

2 

9 

dift.  between  ord.  2 

9 

Area 

554 

[ 

2 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 201  6 ) 4060  4^ 

Centre  of  gravity  - - - - - 20  i| 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  37  from  the  aft-fide  1 , 

of  the  rudder  - - - - j 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 


Diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fedtion  of  the  rudder  and  ftern-poft  from 
the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - - 


} 


26  iof 


3 5 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  between  26 
and  O,  from  26,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Products. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  26.  Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  26  ordinate  is 

17 

O 

Whole  of  22 

- 

39 

I 

Mult,  by  1 = 39 

1 

.18 

- 

4i 

O 

2 = 82 

0 

H 

- • - 

42 

5 

3 = 127 

3 

10 

- 

43 

2 

4 = 172 

8 

6 

- 

43 

8 

5 = 218 

4 

2 

- 

43 

8 

6 = 262 

e 

(1) 

- 

43 

8 

7 = 305 

8 

B 

- 

43 

8 

8 = 349 

4 

F 

- 

43 

6 

9 = 391 

6 

K 

- 

41 

8 

10  = 416 

8 

Half  of  0 

- 

18 

8 

11  = 205 

4 

Sum 

461 

2 

Sum  2569 

10 

Multiply  by 

11 

0 

dift.  between  ord.  1 1 

0 

Area 

- 

5072 

10 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 461  2 ) 28268  2 

Centre  of  gravity 6135 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  26  from  the  aft-fide  ) 

of  the  rudder  - - . _ j 37° 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  98 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  before  O, 
rom  O,  its  firft  ordinate.  „ 


Diftant 

Products. 

Half  of  O ordinate  is 

Ft.  I». 
18  8 

from  0. 

Ft. 

in. 

Whole  of  P - - 

35 

2 

Mult,  by  1 = 

35 

2 

Q - - 

32 

10 

2 = 

69 

8 

R - - 

29 

6 

3 = 

88 

6 

S - - 

26 

6 

4 = 

106 

O 

T - - 

22 

0 

5 = 

1 10 

0 

U - - 

17 

8 

6 = 

106 

0 

W - - 

12 

0 

7 = 

84 

0 

X - - 

3 

0 

8 = 

24 

0 

Half  of  Y - - 

0 

11 

9 = 

8 

3 

Sum 

198 

3 

Sum 

627 

7 

Multiply  by 
Area 

2 

545 

9 dift.  between  ord. 

2? 

2. 

9 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 198  3 ) 1725  10^ 


Centre  of  gravity  -----  8 8f 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  O from  the  aft-fide  ) Q 

of  the  rudder  - - - - -J  I5° 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  166  8f 


Centre  of  gravity  of  Item  and  knee  before  Y is 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the' 
feftion  of  the  knee,  from  the  aft-fide  of  | 
the  rudder  - 


le'j 

;-f} 


o 6 
183  3 


Areas  of  the  feveral  planes,  and  their  momenta. 


Ft.  In. 

Area  of  the  after-plane  554  ii 
554  Mult,  by  26  1 of-  its  momentum 
Area  of  midlhip-plane  5072  10 
5072  10  Mult,  by  98  3 A its  momentum 
Area  of  fore-plane  545  2% 

545  25  Mult,  by  166  8 1 its  momentum 

Area  of  rudder  and  poll  10  i| 
10  I ~ Mult,  by  3 5 its  momentum 
Area  of  ftem  and  knee  1 2 
1 2 Mult,  by  183  its  momentum 


Ft.  In. 

= I49°3  7i 

= 498616  1 o| 
= 90881  7I 

= 34 

= 2*3  9§ 


6183  5 1 Whole  areas.  Sum  of  momenta  604650  6~ 


Now  604650  ft.  6iin.  divided  by  6183  ft.  5A  in.  gives 
97  ft.  9I  in.,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  fe&ion  of  the  third  horizontal  water-line  from  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 


Operation 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Operation  for  the  Plane  of  the 


Diftant 

Produces. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  3 7. 

Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  37  ordinate  is 

0 

9 

Whole  of  36 

2 

2 

Mult,  by  t = - 

2 

2 

35  - * 

3 

0 

2 = 

6 

0 

34  - - 

4 

3 

3 = 

12 

9 

33  * - 

6 

1 

4 = 

24 

4 

32  - - 

8 

1 

5 = 

40 

5 

3i  - - 

10 

3 

6 = 

61 

6 

30  - - 

r3 

4 

7 = 

93 

4 

29  - - 

15 

10 

8 = 

126 

8 

28  - - 

*9 

0 

9 = 

171 

0 

27  - - 

22 

0 

10  = 

220 

0 

Half  of  26  - - 

12 

5 

1 1 — 

136 

7 

Sum 

”7 

2 

Sum 

894 

9 

Multiply  by  29  dill.  between  ord.  2 9 

Area  - 322  2\ 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 1172)  2460  6f 

Centre  of  gravity  - - - - - 210 

Diltance  of  the  ordinate  37  from  the  aft-fide  7 r 

of  the  rudder  - f 9 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  27  9 

Diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  1 

feftion  of  the  rudder  and  itern-polt  from  > 3 5 

the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - -J 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  between  26 
and  O,  from  26,  its  firlt  ordinate. 


Diftant  Produfts. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  2fi.  Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  26  ordinate  is  12 

5 

Whole  of  22 

- - 32 

2 

Mult,  by  i = 32 

2 

18 

- - 36 

0 

2 = 72 

O 

H 

- - 37 

10 

3 = ”3 

6 

10 

- - 39 

2 

4 = J5b 

8 

6 

- - 39 

6 

5 = 197 

6 

2 

- - 39 

6 

6 = 237 

0 

(i) 

- - 39 

6 

7 = 276 

6 

B 

- - 39 

4 

8 = 3H 

8 

F 

- - 38 

10 

9 = 349 

6 

K 

- - 36 

0 

xo  = 360 

0 

Half  of  O 

- - 14 

4 

> *-i 
11  ! 

8 

Sum 

4°4 

7 

Sum  2267 

2 

Multiply  by  1 1 

0 

dill,  between  ord.  1 x 

0 

Area 

4450 

5 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 404  7)24938  10 

Centre  of  gravity  - - - - - 617 1 

Diltance  of  the  ordinate  26  from  the  aft-fide  7 

of  the  rudder  - - - - - f 37° 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  98  7! 


Second  Horizontal  Water-Line. 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  before  O, 
from  O,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Products. 

Ft. 

In. 

from  0.  Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  0 ordinate  is 

H 

4 

Whole  of  P - - 

25 

6 

Mult,  by  T = 25 

6 

Q - - 

23 

0 

2 = 46 

0 

R - - 

19 

0 

3 — 57 

0 

S - - 

16 

2 

4 = 64 

8 

T - - 

1 2 

0 

5 = 60 

0 

U - - 

8 

8 

6 — 52 

0 

Half  of  W - - 

2 

0 

7 = 14 

0 

Sum 

1 20 

8 

Sum  319 

2 

Multiply  by 

2 

9 

dill,  between  ord.  2 

9 

Area 

33 1 

10 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 120  8)  877 

He* 

cc 

Centre  of  gravity 

- 

7 

Si 

Diltance  of  the  ordinate  O from  the  aft-fide 


of  the  rudder 


Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  165  33: 

Centre  of  gravity  of  the  Item  and  kneel 

before  W - - - - -J  2 3 

Diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  t 

fe£tion  of  the  Item  and  knee  from  the  > 179  6 

aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - - - - j 


Areas  of  the  feveral  planes,  and  their  momenta. 


Ft. 

In. 

Area  of  the  after-plane  322 

Ft. 

In. 

322 

2I 

Mult,  by  27  9 its  momentum  = 
Area  of  the  midlhip-plane  4450  5 

8941 

Si 

4450 

5 

Mult,  by  98  7!  its  momentum  = 
Area  of  fore-plane  331  10 

438968 

l\ 

331 

10 

Mult,  by  165  3-|  its  momentum  = 
Area  of  rudder  and  poll  9 6 

54842 

Ai 

9 

6 

Mult,  by  3 5 its  momentum  = 

Area  of  the  Item  and  knee  5 10 

3 2 

Si 

5 

10 

Mult,  by  179  6 its  momentum  = 

1047 

1 

5119 

9\ 

Whole  areas.  Sum  of  momenta 

5°383i 

9i 

Now  503831  ft.  9!  in.  divided  by  5119  ft.  9I  in.  gives 
98  ft.  4!  in.,  the  diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  feftion  of  the  fecond  horizontal  water-line  from  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 


3X 


Vol.  XXXII. 


Operation 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Operation  for  the  Plane  of  the  Firjl  or  Lower  Horizontal  Water-Line. 


To  find  the  centre  of1  gravity  of 
from  37,  its  firft  ordinate. 

the  plane  abaft  26, 

Diftant  Produces. 

Half  of  37  ordinate  is 

Ft.  In. 
0 8 

from  37. 

Ft. 

In. 

Whole  of  36 

1 7 Mult 

. by  i = 

I 

7 

35  - - 

1 10 

2 =r 

3 

8 

34  - - 

2 2± 

3 - 

6 

75 

33  - - 

2 8 

4 = 

10 

8 

3*  - - 

3 5 

5 = 

!7 

1 

3i  * * 

4 1 

6 = 

24 

6 

30  - - 

4 10 

7 = 

33 

10 

29  - - 

5 ” 

8 = 

47 

4 

28  - - 

7 0 

9 = 

63 

0 

27  - - 

8 2 

10  = 

81 

8 

Half  of  26  - 

.5  0 

II  c= 

55 

0 

Sum 

47  4$ 

Sum 

344 

Multiply  by 
Area 

2 9 dift.  between  ord. 

*3°  3t 

2 

9 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates 

47  4i  ) 948 

7a 

Centre  of  gravity 
Diftance  of  the  ordinate 

27  from  the  aft-fide  1 

20 

of  the  rudder 

- 

6 

9 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 

26 

9? 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the") 

feftion  of  the  rudder  and  ftern-poft  from  > 3 5 

the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  is  - -J 


To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  between  26 
and  O,  from  26,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Half  of  26  ordinate  : 

Ft.  In. 
is  5 0 

Diftant  Products, 

from  26.  Ft.  In. 

Whole  of  22 

20  2 

Mult,  by  i = 20 

2 

18  - - 

26  8 

2 = 53 

4 

14  - - 

3°  4 

3 = 9i 

0 

10 

32  0 

4 = 128 

0 

6 - - 

33  4 

5 = 166 

8 

2 

33  8 

6 = 202 

0 

(i)  - - 

33  8 

7 = 235 

8 

B - - 

32  10 

8 = 262 

8 

F - - 

32  0 

9 = 288 

0 

K - - 

26  6 

10  = 265 

0 

Half  of  O - - 

8 6 

11  = 93 

6 

Sum 

314  8 

Sum  1806 

0 

Multiply  by 
Area 

11  0 dift.  between  ord.  1 1 

346i  4 

0 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates 

- 314  8 ) 19866 

0 

Centre  of  gravity  - 63 

Diftance  of  the  ordinate  26  from  the  aft-fide  1 

*4 

of  the  rudder 

. -j  37 

0 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder  100 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  before  O, 
from  O,  its  firft  ordinate. 


Diftant  Products. 
Ft.  In.  from  O.  Ft.  In. 

Half  of  O ordinate  is  8 6 


Whole  of  P 

*4 

8 Mult,  by  1 

= *4 

8 

Q - - 

12 

3 2 

= 24 

6 

R - - 

9 

8 3 

= 29 

0 

S - - 

7 

0 4 

= 28 

0 

T - - 

4 

4 5 

= 21 

8 

Half  of  U - - 

0 

1 1 6 

= 5 

6 

Sum 

57 

4 Sum 

123 

4 

Multiply  by 

2 

9 dift.  between  1 

□rd.  2 

9 

Area 

J5  7 

8 

Divide  by  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  - 57 

4 ) 339 

2 

Centre  of  gravity 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 1 

Diftance  ol  the  ordinate  O from  the  alt-lide  1 

158 

of  the  rudder 

- 

- - -1 

O 

Centre  of  gravity  from  aft-fide  of  the  rudder 

163 

1 1 

Centre  of  gravity  of  the  item  and  knee  1 
before  U - - - - - - 3 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the"| 
fe&ion  of  the  Item  and  knee  from  the  > 
aft-fide  of  the  rudder  - - -J 


2 7 
176  I 


Areas  of  the  feveral  planes,  and  their  momenta. 


Ft.  In. 

Area  of  the  after-plane  1 30  3f 
130  3I  Mult,  by  26  9^  its  momentum  = 
Area  of  midlhip-plane  3461  4 
3461  4 Mult,  by  100  its  momentum  = 

Area  of  the  fore-plane  157  8 
157  8 Mult,  by  163  1 1 its  momentum  = 

Area  of  rudder  and  poll  9 o 
9 o Mult,  by  3 5 its  momentum  = 
Area  of  ftem  and  knee  6 5^ 

6 5!  Mult,  by  176  1 its  momentum  = 


Ft.  In. 
3487  8f 
346566  o 
25844  2§ 
3°  9 
”37  2I 


3764  8 1 Whole  areas. 


Sum  of  momenta  377065  iof 


Now  377065  ft.  iof  in.  divided  by  3764  ft.  8f-in.  gives 
100  ft.  if  in.,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  feftion  of  the  firft  or  lower  horizontal  water-line 
from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder. 


Operation 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Operation  for  the  Plane  of  the  Keel,  &c. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  plane  of  the 
keel,  &c. 

\ * 

The  length  on  the  upper  fide  or  plane  of  the  7 
keel,  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  is  - J 
Multiplied  by  its  thicknefs  ... 


Area  of  the  plane 


Ft. 

177 


26; 


hi. 

2 

6 


Diltance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  theT 

aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  being  equal  to  half  > 887 

its  length  - - - - - J 

Now  265  feet  9 inches,  multiplied  by  88  feet  7 inches, 
is  equal  to  the  momentum  23540  feet  if  inch. 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  the  fix  planes  having  been 
found,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  {hip,  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  is  ob- 
tained as  follows : 

From  the  principles  already  explained,  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom,  from  the  aft-fide  of  the 
rudder,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  an  infinite 
number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the  fum  of  thefe 
planes ; or,  which  is  the  fame,  by  the  folidity  of  the  bot- 
tom. As,  however,  we  have  no  more  than  fix  planes,  we 
muft  conceive  their  momenta  as  the  ordinates  of  a curve, 
whofe  diftances  may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horizontal 
planes. 

Now  the  fum  of  thefe  ordinates,  or  planes,  except  the 
firft  and  lait,  of  which  take  but  half,  being  multiplied  by 
their  diftance,  gives  the  furface  of  the  curve  $ of  which  any 
ordinate  whatever  reprefents  the  momentum  of  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  the  fame  height  as  thefe  ordinates ; and  the 
whole  furface  will  reprefent  the  fum  qf  the  momenta  of  all 
the  horizontal  planes. 

Area  of  the  Planes.  Momenta. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  the  upper 

3860 

1 1 

37 1 559 

3I 

All  the  fourth 

7052 

35 

684659 

9I 

third 

6183 

5h 

604650 

65 

fecond 

511 9 

95 

95 

firft 

3764 

8f 

377065 

I of 

Half  the  keel 

132 

1 °l 

1 1770 

°f 

Sum  ... 

26114 

of 

2553537 

4? 

Now  2553537  feet  45  inches,  divided  by  26114  feet 
§ of  an  inch,  gives  97  feet  9!  inches,  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip  from  the  aft-fide 
of  the  rudder. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  may 
be  thus  found. 

To  half  of  the  plane  of  the  keel  and  half  of  the  upper 
horizontal  plane,  add  all  the  intermediate  planes,  and  mul- 
tiply them  progreffively  as  before,  taking  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel  for  the  axis  of  the  momenta  ; then  that  fum  being 
multiplied  by  the  diftance  between  the  planes,  and  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  planes,  taking  half  of  the  firft  and  laft, 
gives  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 


above  the  keel. 

Area  of  the  Planes.  Diftant 

Produces. 

Ft. 

In, 

from  Keel. 

Ft. 

In. 

Half  of  the  keel 
All  the  lower 

^32 

37% 

io| 

8f 

X by  i = 

3764 

es|?o 

GO 

fecond 

5119 

t 
->  2 

2 = 

10239 

7 

third 

6183 

3 = 

18550 

4* 

fourth 

7052 

35 

4 = 

28209 

2 

Half  the  fifth 

3860 

1 1 

5 = 

19304 

7 

Sum 

26114 

of 

80068 

5t 

Now  80068 

feet  5§  inches. 

divided  by 

261 14 

feet 

£ of  an  inch,  gives  3 feet  f-  of  an  inch  ; which,  multiplied  by 
3.6  feet,  the  diftance  between  the  horizontal  feftions,  gives 
11  feet  % of  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ftiip  above  the  under  fide  of  the  keel. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Ihip,  and  its  diftance  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  being 
found,  the  {hip  being  fuppofed  in  an  upright  pofition,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  neceffarilybe  in  the  perpendicular  longi- 
tudinal feftion,  fuppofed  to  divide  the  {hip  in  two  equal  and 
fimilar  parts  at  97  feet  94  inches,  the  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip  before  the  aft-fide  of  the 
rudder,  which  comes  between  the  frame  6 and  2 in  the  after- 
body. It  may  now  be  afeertained  whether  the  Ihip  will  be 
in  her  natural  pofition  when  floating  at  the  upper  hori- 
zontal line,  or  conftrufted  to  fail  on  an  even  keel.  Thus, 
feparate  the  difplacement  of  that  part  of  the  bottom  before 
the  centre  of  gravity  or  fupport,  and  fee  how  it  agrees  with 
that  part  of  the  bottom  abaft  it,  as  we  may  then  examine 
the  difference,  if  any,  as  in  the  following  examples. 


3 X 2 


Find 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Find  the  Difplacement  or  Solidity  of  the  Bottom  before  the  Centre  of  Gravity  or  Support,  which  is  5 ft.  3 1 in, 

abaft  Frame  2. 


Water-lines. 

Water-lines 
and  Keel. 

Upper. 

4th. 

3d. 

2d. 

* 

Lower. 

Ft.  In. 

Half  of  2 is  24  4 

Whole  of  (1)  48  8 

B 48  8 

F 48  8 

K 48  0 

Half  of  O 23  1 

Ft.  In. 

23  4 
46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

45  10 
21  6 

Ft.  In. 
21  9 

43  8 
43  8 
43  6 
41  8 

18  8 

Ft.  In. 
19  9 

39  6 
39  4 
38  10 
36  0 
14  4 

Ft.  In. 
16  IO 

33  8 
32  10 
32  0 

26  6 
8 6 

Ft.  In. 
24  4 
46  8 

43  8 
39  6 
33  8 
0 9 

Fee  t. 

Upper  water-line  half  the  area  1764.7080 
Fourth  do.  whole  area  3271.2291 

Third  do.  - - 2888.4374 

Second  do.  - - 2402.9166 

Lower  do.  - - 1817.7916 

Keel  - half  the  area  56. 

241  5 

1 1 0 

230  8 

1 1 0 

212  11 
1 1 0 

187  9 

11  0 

150  4 
11  0 

188  7 

5 3§ 

12200.0927 

Area  between  2 and  the  centre  ) 

of  gravity  - f 999-474 

13200.5667 

X by  diftance  between  water- 1 , 

lines  - - j 3% 

2655  7 

870  10 

Areas  before  O 3 c 

2537  4 
729  1 of 

4 0 

2342  1 

545  2i 
1 2 

2065  3 

331  10 
5 10 

1653  8 

157  8 

f Si 

Areas  - 3529  5 

3271  2f 

2888  5! 

2402  11 

1817  9 \ 

999.474 

Solidity  of  keel  before  centre  238.5 

Solid  feet  difplaced  before  the  centre  of  fupport  47760.5401 

Solid  feet  difplaced  abaft  the  centre  of  fupport  46777.2177 

The  after  part  lefs  than  fore  part  - 983.3224 

Find  alfo  the  Difplacement  or  Solidity  of  the  Bottom  abaft  the  Centre  of  Gravity  or  Support,  which  is  5 ft.  8|  in. 

afore  Frame  6. 


Water-lines. 


Water-lines 


Upp 

er. 

4 th. 

3d. 

2d. 

Lower. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Half  of 

6 is  24 

4 

23 

4 

21 

IO 

19 

9 

16 

8 

24 

4 

Whole  of 

10 

48 

8 

46 

8 

43 

2 

39 

2 

32 

0 

46 

8 

14 

48 

4 

45 

9l 

42 

5 

37 

IO 

3° 

4 

43 

8 

18 

47 

7 

44 

4t 

0 

36 

0 

26 

8 

39 

.6 

22 

45 

11 

43 

3 

39 

1 

32 

2 

20 

2 

33 

4 

Halt  ot 

26 

21 

10 

20 

2 

*7 

0 

12 

5 

5 

0 

0 

9 

236 

8 

223 

11 

204 

6 

177 

4 

130 

10 

188 

3 

11 

0 

11 

0 

1 1 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

5 

8 

2603 

4 

2463 

T 

2249 

6 

1950 

8 

H39 

2 

1043 

ll 

794 

554 

322 

^2 

130 

3l 

Areas  abatt  i 

26  - 

j 

10 

1 \ 

10 

Jl 

10 

'l 

9 

6 

9 

0 

Areas 

3657 

1 

3267 

% 

2813 

9 

2282 

4i 

00 

Si 

1072.46c 

Feet. 

Upper  water-line  half  the  area  1828.5416 
Fourth  do.  whole  area  3267.7291 

2813.75 

• - 2282.37c 

1578.427 

half  the  area  69. 


Third 

Second 

Lower 

Keel 


do. 

do. 

do. 


11839.8227 
Area  between  6 and  the  centre  7 , 

of  gravity  - j 10^6° 


X by  diftance  between  water- 
lines 


12912.2827 

l 3-6 


46484.2177 

Solidity  of  keel  abaft  centre  293. 


Solid  feet  difplaced  abaft  the  centre  of  fupport 
Solid  feet  difplaced  before  the  centre  of  fupport 

Solid  feet  difplaced  by  the  whole  bottom 


46777.2177 

47760.5401 


94537-7578 


By 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


• By  the  refult  of  the  above  calculation  it  appears,  that  the 
after-part  of  the  bottom  has  a minus  of  983.3224  feet,  its 
contents  being  983.3224  lefs  than  the  fore-paft ; and  was 
the  fhip  to  be  conftru&ed  to  fail  on  an  even  keel,  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  fill  the  after-part  half  the  difference,  or 
491.6612  feet,  and  reduce  the  fore-part  until  it  had  loft  the 
fame  quantity  ; but  to  alter  the  after-part  of  the  fhip  from 
its  prefent  conftruflion,  or  to  make  it  fuller,  would  retard 
her  velocity,  and  prevent  the  water  collapfing  at  the  rudder  ; 
for  the  run  of  a fhip  fhould  be  neither  too  fine  nor  too  full, 
but  fo  conftruffed  that  the  column  of  water  fhould  exactly 
meet  upon  the  ftern-poft,  then  the  rudder  will  have  its  full 
power.  The  quarter  above  the  load-water-line  fhould  be 
very  full,  to  fupport  the  fhip  when  rifing  forward  to  a fea, 
and  alfo  to  enable  her  to  feud. 

In  regard  to  the  failing  trim  of  a veffel,  it  is  the  decided 
opinion  of  moll  fcientific  men,  that  fhips  or  veffels  of  the 
larger  claffes  fhould  always  be  fo  conllrudled  as  to  fail  on, 
or  nearly  on  an  even  keel,  that  is,  fo  that  the  fhip,  when 
trimmed  for  failing,  fhould  have  her  keel  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  ; therefore,  by  as  much  as  the  effort  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails  and  mails  in  forcing  the  fhip  through  the 
water  has  a conftant  tendency  to  deprefs  the  bow,  fo  much 
fhould  the  fhip  be  trimmed  by  the  ftern,  as  that  will  be  found 
moft  advantageous  both  to  their  failing  and  fleering. 

Many  think  it  inconfiftent  to  eonllrufl  a fhip  to  fail  on 
an  even  keel,  and  yet  to  place  the  midfhip-bend  or  greateft 
breadth  very  forward.  A fhip  fo  intended  to  fail,  ought,  as 
they  conceive,  when  launched,  to  have  an  equal  bearing  fore 
and  aft,  in  order  that,  before  the  ballaft  is  itowed,  fhe  may 
be  on  an  even  keel  ; and  they  think  that  the  ballaft,  if  not 
placed  equally  fore  and  aft,  muff  inevitably  ftrain  the  fheer  of 
the  fhip.  Neverthelefs,  experience  convinces  us  it  is  not  ma- 
terially detrimental ; for  many  fhips,  when  launched,  will  fwim 
four  feet  by  the  ftern,  more  or  lefs,  and  yet  when  trimmed 
for  failing,  they  are  found  to  go  fafter  on  an  even  keel,  and 
receive  little  or  no  damage  if  carefully  flowed. 

Some  fhips  are  too  clean  abaft,  and  require  to  fail  by  the 
ftern  ; becaufe  they  have  no  bearing  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  aft,  till  the  buttock  is  brought  well  into  the 
water  ; and  even  then,  for  want  of  being  fuller  lower  down, 
when  the  fea  leaves  the  buttock,  the  over-hanging  of  the 
ftern  will  ftrain  the  fhip,  and  occafion  her  to  tremble,  till 
the  next  fea,  with  redoubled  force,  ftrike  the  buttock  as 
the  ftern  is  falling,  and  fo  fhake  the  fhip  ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  well,  if  fome  part  of  the  malts  be  not  carried  away 
by1  the  fhock  : however,  this  kind  of  motion  muft  retard  the 
velocity.  This  accident,  though  rare,  is  dangerous,  and 
fhould  be  prevented  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  fhip. 

With  refpedl  to  fhips  that  ought  to  fail  fome  feet  by  the 
ftern,  on  account  of  their  infufficiency  abaft,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  that  if  a line  were  drawn  to  be  well  with  the 
lower  fide  of  the  keel,  in  the  middle  of  the  fhip’s  length, 
and  half  the  difference  fet  up  at  the  aft-part  of  the  ftern- 
poft  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  keel,  and  that  part  of  the 
keel  and  dead-wood  were  taken  off,  and  placed  under  the 
fore-part  of  the  keel,  with  the  after-end  that  was  before 
to  be  forward,  fo  as  to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  keel 
flraight,  as  before,  the  fhip  would  then  fail  fomewhat  fafter, 
and  be  the  better  : for  when  a fhip  is  brought  fo  much 
down  by  the  ftern,  the  keel,  not  being  parallel  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  (to  which  the  fhip  generally  fails  pa- 
rallel,) muft  occafion  a preffure  at  the  under  fide  of  the 
keel,  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  difplaced  by  the  breadth 
of  the  keel,  and  to  the  angle  which  the  keel  makes  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  its  own  length.  This  may 
fhew  why  fo  many  fhips,  differently  conftru&ed,  are  found 
to  fail  belt  on  an  even  keel,  although  many  of  them  were 


defigned  by  the  conftruclor  to  fail  by  the  ftern.  Fnding  the 
refult  rather  in  favour  of  an  even  keel,  the  74,  Plate  I., 
was  fo  conftrufted,  as  moft  likely  to  anfwer  every  purpofe. 
By  that  means  the  water-lines  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel, 
and  were  thereby  more  ufeful  as  well  as  more  properly  placed 
to  form  the  body  ; for  when  the  fquare  timbers,  and  the 
water-lines,  being  fquare  to  the  timber,  properly  agree  with 
each  other,  and  are  fair  curves,  the  ribband-lines,  or  any  other 
fedlion,  will  likewife  be  fair,  or  as  fair  as  they  fhould  be, 
allowing  the  preference  to  the  water-lines  and  fquare  timbers. 

When  water-lines  are  not  defigned  to  be  parallel  to  the 
keel,  the  draught  is  generally  formed  by  ribband-lines,  be- 
caufe the  water-lines  differing  in  height  at  every  timber, 
require  the  fquare  timbers  to  be  formed  before  their  height 
can  be  fet  off ; and  when  the  water-lines  are  run,  if  not  ap- 
proved of,  much  of  the  work  muft  be  done  over  again,  the 
water-lines  being  more  regarded  than  the  ribband-lines  ; for 
many  fhips  are  conftrudted  by  ribband-lines  only,  which  feem 
to  produce  fair  curves,  yet  forward,  and  aft  efpecially,  they 
make  a very  unfair  body,  which  is  detrimental  to  velocity. 

Small  veffels,  as  cutters,  See.  draw  much  more  water  aft 
than  forward,  and  their  bows  are  more  full  in  proportion  to 
the  after-part ; nor  would  it  anfwer  fo  well  were  their  line 
of  floatation  nearly  parallel  with  the  keel,  but  fpreading  as  it 
does  aloft,  efpecially  towards  their  bow,  the  bow  meets  the 
fluid  in  a more  flanting  direftion,  and  experiences  far  lefs 
refiftance  ; and  the  depreffion  of  the  ftern,  with  the  impulfe  of 
the  aftermoft  fails,  caufes  a proper  counter-balance,  and  pro- 
pels the  veffel  through  the  water  with  greater  velocity  than 
if  otherwife  cor.  llruiled  ; for  the  after-part  of  thofe  veffels 
is  generally  very  clean  or  tapering,  which  neceffarily  con- 
tributes to  make  the  veffel  weatherly,  and  caufes  it,  under 
judicious  management,  to  turn  as  it  were  on  a pivot. 

A fhip  may  bebuilt  to  a precife  draught  of  water,  by  which 
the  conftrudlion  will  be  founded  upon  true  principles  ; but 
when  a fhip  is  not  built  to  one  precife  draught  more  than 
another,  it  will  be  a very  difficult,  and  one  of  the  moft  com- 
plex queitions  in  fhip-building  to  determine  this  point.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to  make  the 
flap  fwim  in  the  water,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  the 
greateft  fail ; but  when  a fhip  is  very  deep  in  the  water,  it  will 
greatly  increafe  the  refiftance,  and  confequently  retard  her 
failing  ; hence  a long  fhip  will  draw  lefs  water  than  a fhort 
one,  which  is  a good  property,  and  the  refiftance  at  the  ftern 
being  lefs,  fhe  will  therefore  fail  fafter.  The  refiftance,  how- 
ever, muft  be  calculated,  not  abfolutely,  but  relatively,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  fail  fhe  fpreads. 

In  fhips  of  war,  the  load-water-line  muft  be  governed  by 
the  height  of  the  lower  ports  above  the  water  in  midfhips  ; 
and  this  we  find  in  line-of-battle  fhips  fhould  invariably  be 
from  five  to  fix  feet,  in  frigates  from  fix  to  feven  feet,  and  in 
floops,  cutters,  &c.  from  four  to  five  feet. 

Ships  for  commerce  are  generally  conltrudled  to  carry  a 
certain  cargo,  and  their  principal  dimenfions  are  determined 
according  to  the  trade  for  which  they  are  particularly  de- 
figned ; therefore  the  line  of  floatation,  or  load-water-line,  is 
not  confined  in  them  fo  exaflly  to  a certain  height. 

Ships  of  the  line,  from  long  practice,  have  been  found  to 
fail  beft  when  inclined  one  foot,  or  rather  more,  by  the 
ftern.  Thus,  the  74-gun  fhip  in  Plate  I.  load- water-line, 
when  fitted  for  fea,  was  20  feet  forward  and  2 1 feet  abaft ; 
therefore  it  only  remains  to  be  afeertained,  whether  the 
whole  difplacement  of  the  bottom  under  the  load-water-line 
agrees  with  the  eftimated  weight  of  the  fhip,  &c.  when  fit  for 
fea,  by  multiplying  the  mean  area  of  the  load  and  upper 
horizontal  water-lines  by  fix  inches,  the  mean  depth,  and  add- 
ing it  to  the  difplacement  already  found  : as  in  the  follow- 
ing operation. 

Area 
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Area  of  the  Load-Water-Line. 
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Total  difplacement  of  the  fhip  under  the  load-water-line 

We  now  find  that  the  74-gun  fhip,  Plate  I.,  load-water- 
line, is  not  only  properly  placed  with  regard  to  her  belt  fail- 
ing trim,  but  the  difplacement  alfo  agrees  with  the  eftimated 
weight  of  the  whole  fhip  when  fit  for  fea,  which  was  2810  tons 
745  lbs.,  or  exceeds  it  by  18  tons  430  lbs.,  which  is  better ; 
as  the  bias  fliould  rather  lead  to  increafe  than  diminifh  in 
capacity,  and  favours  any  little  inaccuracies  in  the  admeafure- 
ments  ; though  furely  there  is  little  room  for  error  in  either 
extreme,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  fubjeft.  In  like 
manner  may,  therefore,  the  weight  of  any  other  fhip  be 
found  ; and,  by  reducing  the  difplacement  of  the  bottom  into 
cubic  feet,  we  may  always  afcertain  if  the  load-water-line 
in  the  draught  be  properly  placed. 

Stability,  or  Stijfnefs. 

The  liability  or  ftiffnefs  of  a fhip  comes  next  under  con- 
iideration,  being  a quality  no  lefs  effectual  to  the  fafetyof  navi- 
gation than  capacity  ; and  w;thout  which  a fhip  is  totally 
difquahfied  for  the  purpofes  of  war,  being  unable  to  ufe  her 
guns  with  eff'eft,  or  carry  a prefs  of  fail  in  cafe  of  emergency. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  the  following  particulars,  as 
they  relate  to  veflels  at  reft,  or  in  motion,  fhould  be  defined. 

The  centre  of  cavity,  or  difplacement , already  mentioned, 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  water  difplaced 
by  the  immerfed  part  of  the  fhip’s  bottom  ; and  is  alfo  the 
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centre  of  all  the  vertical  force  that  the  water  exerts  to  fup- 
port  the  veffel ; for  as  heavy  bodies  by  their  gravity  endea- 
vour to  approach  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  a vertical  line, 
pafling  through  their  centre  of  gravity,  tending  direftly  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  ; fo  the  preffure  of  fluids  endea- 
vours to  carry  bodies  in  a vertical  line  tending  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  towards  their  furface,  and  palling  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part,  which  forces  them 
towards  the  furface  ; fo  alfo  in  any  immerfed  body  at  reft  thefe 
twooppofite  forces  coincide  in  the  fame  vertical  line,  afting  in 
a quite  contrary  direction  to  one  another.  Thus,  every  float- 
ing body  is  iieceflarily  fupported,  or  prefled  upwards,  by  the 
fluid  with  a force  equal  to  its  weight,  or  preffure  downwards, 
otherwife  no  body  could  remain  at  reft  on  a fluid,  but  would 
afcend  or  defcend  as  the  prevailing  force  determined’:  and  the 
moments  of  all  the  forces  with  which  a floating  body  preffes 
on  a fluid,  and  the  moments  of  the  forces  of  the  fluid  which 
fupports  the  floating  body,  are  equal  and  contrary,  and  are 
refolved  into  the  fame  right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  fluid.  But  as  this  centre  depends  upon  the  fhape  of 
the  body  immerfed,  it  of  courfe  varies  with  every  inclination 
of  a fhip  ; and  whilft  the  centre  of  cavity  goes  fafter,  and  fur- 
ther over  to  the  fhip’s  fide  in  her  motions,  fo  as  to  keep  with- 
out the  perpendicular  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  fhip  will 
be  fupported  j and  the  water  will  adt  upon  the  centre  of 
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cavity  in  the  immerled  body  with  more  or  lefs  power,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diftance  without  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  bring 
the  fhip  upright,  where  the  ailing  force  or  power  ceafes 
which  occafioned  the  veflel  to  heel. 

The  line  of  fupport  is  the  vertical  or  perpendicular  line 
fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  inter- 
fering a line  perpendicular  to  the  keel  of  the  veflel  through 
the  point,  called  the  meta-centre.  For  if  a floating  body  is 
inclined  by  any  power  which  does  not  change  the  pofition  of 
its  centre  of  gravity,  the  line  of  fupport  mult  neceflarily  pafs 
between  that  power  and  the  centre  of  gravity  ; and  the  force 
or  moment  of  that  power  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  float- 
ing body,  multiplied  into  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  line  of  fupport.  As  the  line  of  fupport  mult  pafs 
between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  power  applied  to  heel 
the  veflel,  the  moment  of  that  power,  or  its  force,  multiplied 
into  its  diftance  above  the  meta-centre,  is  equal  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  the  floating  body  mul- 
tiplied into  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the 
meta-centre. 

Suppofe  the  veflel  inclined,  or  heeling  by  the  power  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails,  if  the  line  of  fupport  paffes  on  the  wind- 
ward-lide  the  veflel  would  upfet,  as  the  power  and  gravity 
are  at  the  fame  fide  operating  to  incline  it  ; but  if  it  paffes 
to  the  lee-fide  of  that  power,  the  veflel  will  be  redrefled,  as 
the  power  and  weight  operate  to  that  effect ; and  if  the 
moments  of  the  power  and  gravity  be  not  equal,  the  body 
will  not  remain  at  reft,  but  will  incline  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
power  or  the  weight  prevail. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  the  line  of  fupport,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of 
the  veflel,  is  the  meafure  of  the  liability  of  the  veflel,  or  its 
effort  to  redrefs  itfelf  when  inclined,  and  that  its  liability  is 
as  that  diftance. 

The  meta-centre  ufually  fignifies  a point  to  which,  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a floating  body  be  raifed,  the  fmallefl 
lateral  effort  will  make  it  incline.  It  is  plain,  that  in  an  ho- 
mogeneous cylinder,  or  fphere,  the  meta-centre,  and  centre  of 
gravity,  being  always  in  the  fame  point  or  centre  of  the 
fphere,  however  thefe  bodies  are  inclined,  have  no  liability. 
The  centre  of  gravity  muft,  by  no  means,  be  placed  above 
the  meta-centre,  becaufe  if  it  were  the  veflel  would  overfet. 
This  centre,  which  has  likewife  been  called  the  Jhifting  centre , 
depends  upon  the  fituation  of  the  centre  of  cavity,  for  it  is 
that  point  where  a vertical  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
cavity  interfefts  a line  pafiing  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  being  perpendicular  to  the  keel. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a fhip,  is  that  point  by  which 
it  may  be  fufpended,  and  the  parts  remain  in  perfedl  equili- 
brium. It  is  alfo  the  centre  of  all  the  forces,  or  momenta, 
which  prefs  it  vertically,  or  direftlv  downwards  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

The  lower  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed,  the  farther  is  it 
from  theline'of  fupport,  and  confequently  the  greater  liability. 

In  fhips  of  war,  the  centre  of  gravity  can  never  be  far 
removed  from  the  load-water-line  ; for  if  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity could  be  placed  nearer  the  keel,  it  is  not  to  be  defired, 
as  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  load-water-line,  the 
rolling  of  the  fhip  becomes  more  uneafy. 

The  centre  of  motion  is  that  point  upon  which  a veflel 
ofcillates  or  rolls  when  put  in  motion.  This  centre  is  always 
in  a line  with  the  water’s  edge,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
even  with,  or  below  the  furface  of  the  water  ; but  whenever 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  water’s  furface,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  then  the  centre  of  motion. 

The  longitudinal  axis  of  a fhip  is  an  imaginary  line,  which 
paffes  horizontally  from  head  to  ftern  through  the  centre  of 
gravity. 


The  tranfverfe  axis  is  an  imaginary  horizontal  line,  palling 
athwartfhips  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  vertical  axis  is  an  imaginary  perpendicular  line, 
drawn  though  the  centre  of  gravity  when  the  veflel  is  in 
equilibrium. 

It  is  about  thefe  axes  that  every  fhip  or  veflel  in  motion 
may  be  fuppofed  to  turn.  In  rolling,  fhe  may  be  fuppofed 
to  ofcillate  on  the  longitudinal  axis ; in  pitching,  on  the 
tranfverfe  axis ; and  in  working,  See.  to  turn  on  her  ver- 
tical axis. 

From  conftantly  obferving  that  the  performance  of  fhips 
at  fea  depends  materially  on  their  liability,  both  naval  archi- 
tects and  navigators  muft,  at  ail  times,  be  defirous  of  dif- 
covering  in  what  particular  circumflances  of  conftruftion 
this  property  confifts,  and  according  to  what  laws  the  lia- 
bility is  affefted  by  any  varieties  that  may  be  given  to  their 
forms,  dimenfions,  and  difpofition  of  contents ; which  are 
determined,  partly  according  to  the  fkill  and  judgment  of 
the  conftruclor,  and  partly,  in  fome  veflels,  as  we  fhall  fhew, 
by  adjuftments  after  the  veflel  is  afloat. 

The  form  of  the  immerfed  body,  and  the  weight  of  the 
fhip,  are  the  chief  terms  in  the  compofition  of  liability,  and 
they  are  only  to  be  attained,  in  the  requifite  degree,  by  full 
dimenfions  near  the  load-water-line,  with  fufiicient  capacity. 

At  firft  fight,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  weight  above  the 
load-water-line  helps  to  make  the  fhip  crank,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  lighter  the  upper  works  the  ftiffer  the  fhip. 

Conftruftors  may  vary  the  form  of  a fhip  chiefly  in  three 
dimenfions,  that  is,  in  the  length,  breadth,  or  depth : let  us 
examine  how  far  enlarging  of  fhips,  in  any  of  thefe  particu- 
lars, will  contribute  toward  making  them  carry  fail,  or,  in 
other  words,  gain  liability  ; for  although  the  wind  may,  in 
one  fenfe,  be  faid  to  conftitute  the  power  by  which  fhips  are 
moved  forward  in  the  fea,  yet  if  it  afts  on  a veflel  deficient 
of  liability,  the  effeft  will  be  to  heel  the  fhip  rather  than  to 
propel  it  forward  ; liability  is,  therefore,  not  lefs  neceffary, 
than  the  impulfes  of  the  wind  are  to  the  progrefiive  motion 
of  veflels. 

If  the  length  only,  without  altering  the  other  dimenfions, 
be  enlarged,  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  meta-centre  will 
continue  the  fame  height,  and  her  liability  in  refpeft  of  incli- 
nation to  one  fide  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  fhip  ; and  as  the  weight  generally  increafes  or  diminifhes 
in  proportion  to  the  length,  we  may  fay  that  in  fhips  that 
differ  only  in  length,  their  liability  will  be  in  proportion  to 
their  length. 

Yet  although  an  increafe  of  length,  would  enable  a fhip  to 
carry  the  moft  fail,  confequently  fail  fafter,  it  muft  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme ; becaufe  if  fo  conitrufted,  a fhip 
would  neither  tack  nor  veer  fo  quickly  ; neither  would  fhe  lift 
or  rife  in  a fea  like  one  fhorter  ; fhe  would  ftrain  more,  and  be 
very  liable  to  have  the  fea  break  over  her.  The  influence  of 
the  rudder  may  be  weakened,  and  may  even  be  totally  loft. 
The  greateft  judgment  is  therefore  required  in  proportioning 
the  length,  which  may  be  proportionally  greater  in  thofe 
fhips  that  generally  navigate  in  the  fmoother  feas,  or  are  not 
intended  to  be  deeply  laden. 

By  altering  the  breadth , the  liability  is  materially  affefted  ; 
for  by  enlarging  it  we  gain,  and  by  dimimfhing  the  breadth 
we  lofe  a great  deal  of  the  liability.  M.  Bouguer  has  proved, 
that  the  liability  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  the 
breadths  : for,  fuppofing  the  bottom  homogeneous,  then, 
i ft,  the  increafe  of  weight,  and  of  confequence  liability,  will 
be  double  the  increafe  of  the  breadth  ; and  2dly,  the  addi- 
tional weight  will  aft  with  fo  much  the  greater  force,  as  the 
length  of  the  lever  is  increafed,  or  as  the  meta-centre  is 
raifed,  and  the  height  of  that  point  is  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fquare  of  the  breadth  : hence  the  liability 
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will  be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  breadth  ; 
for  example,  without  altering  the  other  dimenfions,  let  the 
breadths  be  doubled,  we  thereby  double  the  weight,  which, 
by  afting  upon  the  arm  of  a lever,  double  the  length  will  be 
quadruple,  lb  the  fhip  will  acquire  eight  times  the  liability. 

Thus  we  fee  an  increafe  of  breadth  will  produce  an  in- 
creafe  of  liability  ; for  a fhip  that  is  broad  and  lhallow  has 
much  more  lliffnefs  than  one  that  is  narrow  and  deep  ; but 
the  failing  of  the  fhip  may  be  much  retarded,  as  fhe  certainly 
would  be  leewardly  under  little  fail,  which  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  again!!,  efpecially  in  conftru&ing  large  (hips 
of  war.  The  expence  in  the  building  would  alfo  be  ma- 
terially increafed,  according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  computing 
the  tonnage,  as  may  be  readily  feen  in  the  next  feftion. 

If  the  depth  only  is  increafed,  without  enlarging  either  the 
length  or  breadth,  all  the  liability  that  can  be  gained  will  be 
in  the  ftowage.  To  increafe  the  depth  or  draught  of  water 
would  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  increafe  the  weight  ; 
this  would  operate  againlt  velocity,  becaufe  the  reliftance  is 
as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  removed  ; or  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  thwartlhip  feftion  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the 
body  at  the  midlhip-bend.  It  would  at  the  fame  time  render 
the  immerfed  body  of  a figure  lefs  proper  to  feparate  the 
line  of  fupport  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  fo  that  the  effedt 
on  one  fide  would  be  in  fome  meafure  deftroyed  on  the  other ; 
and,  by  lowering  the  centre  of  gravity  too  much,  the  fhip 
would  labour  excelfively,  and  endanger  the  malts,  too  large 
a draught  of  water  being  both  dangerous  and  inexpedient. 

Ships  having  a fufficient  degree  of  liability  arifing  from 
their  conftru&ion,  will  certainly  fail  falter  than  others,  which, 
in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  fail,  require  to  be 
ballalled  with  a much  greater  weight ; for  the  latter,  fo  bal- 
lafted,  will  be  much  more  liable  to  roll  than  the  former. 

The  following  circumltance  will  prove,  that  inllability  in 
the  conftrudtion  cannot  be  rectified  to  any  confiderable  de- 
gree by  the  ftowage,  although,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
itability  of  many  Ihips,  however  perfedt  in  conftrudtion,  may 
be  materially  injured  by  improper  trim,  or  an  injudicious 
mode  of  ftowage. 

And,  firft,  as  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  a fhip  than  its  liability,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  mention  an  opinion  which  prevails  with  feamen  in  general, 
that  the  liability  depends  chiefly  on  the  ftowage  of  the  hold  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  fhe  w that  a very  great  change 
in  that  refpedl  will  produce  a very  trifling  difference  in  the 
Itability,  we  lhall  quote  a profefiional  author  of  great  merit, 
M.  de  Romme,  in  his  book  L’Art  de  la  Marine,  page  105. 
“ As  to  the  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  no  doubt  it 
may  vary,  but  the  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  are  very 
ftraight,  efpecially  in  fhips  of  war.  An  example  in  the  Scipio, 
of  74  guns,  armed  for  the  firft  time  in  1779,  was  hardly  in 
the  road  before  (he  was  fufpedted  of  inllability.  Tt  was  im- 
portant in  time  of  war  to  clear  up  thofe  doubts,  and  to  make 
the  necelfary  experiments  to  prove  this  dangerous  defedt,  if 
it  exifted.  Firft,  the  lower-deck  guns  were  run  out  on  one 
fide,  while  houfed  on  the  other,  which  heeled  the  fhip  thir- 
teen inches  ; the  fhip’s  company  were  then  ordered  to  their 
quarters  at  the  fide  the  guns  were  out,  which  increafed  the 
inclination  to  twenty-four  inches.  After  thefe  eli'ays  the 
fails  were  fet,  and  in  fine  weather  the  Ihip  was  found  fo  crank, 
as  to  render  the  ufe'of  the  lower-deck  guns  difficult  and 
dangerous : thus,  her  inllability  being  proved,  (he  was  or- 
dered to  port  to  be  remedied. 

“ Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  defedt  ; 
fome  imagining  it  to  proceed  from  the  form  of  the  hull ; 
others  from  the  ill  arrangement  of  the  charge.  The  firft 
engineer  was  ordered  to  attend  at  Rochfort,  and  diredt  the 
choice  of  meafures  to  give  the  Scipio,  as  well  as  two  other 


fhips,  the  Pluto  and  Hercules,  built  from  the  fame  plan,  the 
liability  they  wanted.  He  judged  that  new  ftowage  would 
remedy  the  defedt,  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  ma- 
rine council.  The  Scipio  was  unloaded,  and  charged  anew, 
under  the  diredtion  of  the  chief  engineer.  In  the  firft  charge 
(he  had  84  tons  of  iron,  and  100  tons  of  Hone  ballaft,  and 
was  re-loaded  with  198  tons  of  iron,  and  122  tons  of  Hone 
ballaft  ; and  as  her  draught  of  water,  or  difplacement,  could 
not  be  altered,  it  was  necelfary  to  diminilh  130  tons  of  water 
to  preferve  the  fame  line  of  floatation  ; by  this  means  136 
tons  were  placed,  in  the  fecond  loading,  eight  feet  lower 
than  in  the  firft  ; yet  when  the  Ihip  was  completed  with  the 
new  diilribution  of  her  charge,  Ihe  was  found  precifely  as 
deficient  as  before,  inclining  twenty-four  inches,  with  the 
men  at  quarters,  and  the  guns  out.  She  was  afterwards 
doubled  with  light  wood,  a foot  thick  at  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  ten  feet  under  water,  decreafing  to  four  inches 
length  and  depthways.” 

M.  de  Romme  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  defedt 
of  inllability  was  not  lo  much  owing  to  a want  of  extreme 
breadth,  as  feveral  other  74-gun  (hips  had  had  the  fame,  or 
even  lefs,  but  in  diminifhing  the  breadth  at  the  plane  of  float- 
ation too  quickly  forward  and  aft,  which  at  once  leffened 
the  capacity  and  pofition  of  the  line  of  fupport. 

A French  36-pounder  weighs,  with  carriage,  &c.  4^ 
French  tons,  and  their  increafed  length  caufes  their  centres 
of  gravity,  when  run  out,  to  be  removed  4^  feet ; fo  that 
the  moment  produced  by  running  out  the  lower-deck  guns 
of  a French  74,  the  oppofite  fide  houfed,  is  more  than 
double  the  moment  for  an  Englilh  74,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumilance. 

It  is  certain  this  change  of  place  in  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  lowered  it  nearly  five  inches,  mull  have  contributed 
to  increafe  the  liability,  and  have  occafioned  nearly  a dif- 
ference of  three  inches  in  the  greateft  inclination  ; but  as  the 
experiment  where  the  men  are  itationed  at  quarters  is  liable  to 
fuch  irregularity,  an  error  of  this  magnitude  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  men  running  to  the  fide,  to  mark  more 
ftrongly  the  defedt  of,  a bad  Ihip. 

Secondly,  the  liability  of  many  fhips,  however  perfedl  in 
the  conftrudtion,  may  be  materially  injured  by  an  improper 
trim,  or  an  injudicious  mode  of  ftowage  ; for  was  the 
centre  of  gravity  railed  too  high  by  the  weightieft  part  of 
the  cargo  being  placed  uppermoft,  the  Ihip  would  not  only 
be  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fail,  but  in  danger  of  being  overfet  ; and  was  the  cargo  lead, 
or  any  other  fuch  weighty  body,  and  placed  too  low  in  the 
hold,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  confequently  be  fo  lowered 
as  to  endanger  the  Ihip’s  rolling  away  her  malls.  When  a 
fhip  is  fo  loaded,  as  that  her  centre  of  gravity  is  carried  too  far 
forward,  the  Ihip  will  pitch  and  labour  heavily  ; and  when 
too  far  off,  Ihe  will  occafionally  be  expofed  lo  the  dangerous 
circumftances  of  a pooping  fea,  &c. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a 
fhip  to  afcertain  its  Itability,  the  greateft  attention  mull  be 
given,  in  the  conftrudtion,  to  the  finding  of  the  exadt  dis- 
tance, between  the  meta-centre  and  centre  of  gravity,  that 
every  fhip  requires,  according  to  her  form  ; the  maximum 
of  which  is,  that  the  fhip  fhall  not,  by  the  length  of  lever, 
either  become  too  ftiff,  or  be  fubjedt  to  fudden  motion  or 
rolling  ; nor,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  lever’s  being  too 
ffiort,  the  veffel  is  unable  to  carry  fail.  Therefore,  in  the 
conftrudtion,  to  afcertain  the  height  of  the  meta-centre 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  half  fedtion  of  the  load-water-line  mull  be  taken 
as  was  divided  to  find  the  difplacement.  Then  the  fum  of 
the  cubes  of  the  half  fedtions,  or  ordinates,  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  diltance  between  them,  and  two-thirds  of  the 

produdt 
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product  are  to  be  divided  by  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  fliip. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  while  the  fe&ion  at  the  water-line 


is  the  fame,  and  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bot- 
tom remains  alfo  the  fame,  the  altitude  of  the  meta-centre  will 
remain  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bottom. 


Operation. 


Names,  and  Lengths  of 
the  Ordinates  at  the 
Load-water-Line,  in  Feet 
ami  Decimal  Fans. 

Cubes  of  the 
Ordinates. 

Names  and  Lengths  of 
the  Ordinates  at  the 
Load-vater-Line,  in  Feet 
and  Decimal  Parts. 

Cubes  of  the 
Ordinates. 

Names  and  Lengths  of 
the  Ordinates  at  the 
Load-water-Line,in  Feet 
and  Decimal  Parts. 

Cubes  of  the 
Ordinates. 

27 

2 1.62 

IOC84.O9 

O 

23.25 

12568.02 

P 

22-75 

”774-49 

28 

21.25 

9595.70 

K 

24.12 

14032.29 

Q 

21.83 

10403.06 

29 

20.91 

9142.44 

F 

24.58 

14850.66 

11 

21.12 

9420.57 

3° 

20.20 

8242.40 

B 

24.66 

14996. 

s 

19.58 

7506.38 

31 

*9-75 

77°3-73 

(0 

24.66 

14996. 

T 

18.18 

6008.67 

32 

19.09 

6956.93 

2 

24.66 

14996. 

u 

16.02 

4i  ”-37 

33  . 

18. 14 

5968.96 

6 

24.66 

4996. 

w 

i3-25 

2326.17 

34 

17.12 

5017.70 

10 

24.66 

14996. 

X 

9-75 

926.83 

35 

'5-°3 

3395-27 

H 

24.5 

14706.12 

Y 

5- 33 

151.42 

36 

1 1 .68 

I593-38 

18 

24-37 

I4473.O9 

Stem 

0.83 

•57 

37 

1 -75 

5-35 

22 

23.25 

12568.02 

Knee 

0.79 

.49 

Pod 

0.91 

o-753 

26 

22.08 

IO764.44 

Rudder  0.89 

0.704 

' 

677°7-4°7 

X by  did  a nee  betwen  I 
the  ordinates  - j 


2.75 


168942.64 

X bv  diftance  between  ? 

7 >■  11.  o 


the  ordinates  - 


X by  didance  between  1 
the  ordinates  - J 


Sum 


186195.35 


1858369.04  Sum 

I44732-55 

186195.35 


52630.02 

2-75 

I44732-J5 


Sum  of  the  produfls 


2189296.94 

2 

3)4378593-88 


Cubic  feet  of  falt-water  difplaced  by  the  bottom  98436.07) i45953i-29(  14  ft.  9^  in. 

81426.31 

12 


977H5.72 

91 191.09 

8 


729528.72 


The  above  operation  gives  14  feet  9!  inches,  the  height 
of  the  meta-centre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  im- 
merfed part  of  the  bottom  of  the  74-gun  ihip,  Plate  II. 

Now  let  us  fee  how  the  above  calculations  in  determining 
the  height  of  the  meta-centre  above  the  centre  of  gravity 
agrees  with  athial  experiment ; for  theory  (particularly  in  the 
condru&ing  of  (hips)  that  agrees  with  experiment  is  only 


to  be  regarded.  We  are  in  this  particular  indebted  to  the 
late  admiral  Levefon  Gower,  who  direfted  feveral  experi- 
ments to  be  made  to  try  the  relative  liability  of  the  follow- 
ing (hips  oi  war,  by  heeling  them  with  their  lower-deck 
guns  out  on  one  fide,  and  houfed  on  the  other ; and  after- 
wards with  their  men  at  quarters,  the  guns  remaining  ai 
above. 


- 

Formidable, 
98  guns. 

Barfleur, 
98  guns. 

Brunfwick, 
74  guns. 

Bedford, 
74  guns. 

Bombay 
Caftle, 
74  guns. 

Draught  of)  afore  ... 

water  J abaft  ....... 

Gun-deck  port  in  midfhips  above  the  water  ... 

Heeled  by  the  guns  only  ...  - 

Ditto  by  the  men  at  quarters  ...... 

Ft.  In. 

22  O 

23  3 
5 6 

0 3l 

1 2 

Ft.  In. 

22  IO 

23  I I 

4 6 

0 3 

1 0 

Ft.  In. 

20  7 

21  4 

5 4 

Not  men 
0 11 

Ft.  Jn. 

21  3 

22  4 

. 5 21 

tioned. 

0 iii 

Ft.  In. 

21  o\ 

22  9 
5 H 
0 3 

O 8 
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As  the  inclinations  of  the  Brunfwick  and  Bedford  are 
omitted  in  the  firft  experiment,  we  (hall  only  compare  the 
relative  liability  of  the  other  three  Ihips,  which  are  quite 
iufficient  to  explain  every  thing  neceffary  to  be  remarked  on 
the  fubjeft.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  firil  inclination  of 
the  Brunfwick  was  omitted,  as  it  comes  the  nearelt  to 
Plate  I. 

The  eftimated  weight  f Formidable  3I5°") 

or  difplacement  of  < Barfleur  * 3360  > Tons, 

the  - - - {_  Bombay  Caltle  2700  j 

* The  difference  of  the  draught  of  water  of  the  Formidable 
and  Barfleur,  14^  inches,  gives  at  leaft  210  tons  difference 
in  the  weight.  Both  Ihips  have  fimilar  dimenfions  nearly, 
and  are  fupported  on  an  even  keel. 

Thefe  three  Ihips  have  the  fame  number  and  weight  of  guns 
on  the  lower  gun-deck  ; therefore  the  moment  of  the  guns, 
whether  quite  exa£t  or  not,  does  not  fignify,  as  any  error 
will  not  have  a partial  influence.  We  fuppofe  each  gun  and 
carriage  together  to  weigh  three  tons,  and  allow  three  feet 
removal  when  the  gun  is  run  out ; and  as  there  are  14  guns 
run  out  in  each  Ihip,  the  equal  moments  for  them  is  3 x 
3 x 14,  or  126  tons  at  three  feet : the  weight  on  one  fide 
the  balance  is  42  tons,  at  three  feet  diltance  from  the  fup- 
port ; and  on  the  other,  in  the  Formidable,  3150  tons,  at 
48  hundredths  of  an  inch  (lefs  than  half  an  inch),  which 
will  be  found  to  balance  42  tons  at  three  feet : — for  the 
Barfleur  3360  tons,  at  45  hundredths  of  an  inch,  which  will 
balance  42  tons  at  three  feet ; for  the  Bombay  Callle  2700 
tons,  at  56  hundredths  of  an  inch,  which  will  balance  42 
tons  at  three  feet. 

Having  found  the  dillance  each  centre  of  gravity  is  fe~ 
parated  from  the  line  of  fupport,  which  is  in  thefe  fmall 
inclinations  the  fame  as  the  line  of  the  angle ; the  cofine, 
or  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  meta-centre,  is 
eafily  known,  and  will  be  found  to  be,  for  the 


Formidable’s  centre  of  gravity 
Barfleur’s  ... 

Bombay  Cattle’s 


Ft.  In. 

3 below  the 

3 ? meta-centre. 

4 5tV  J 


When  the  Formidable  and  Barfleur  were  farther  inclined 
by  the  men  at  quarters,  the  Barfleur  continued  to  have  one- 
feventh  more  liability  than  the  Formidable  ; which  proves 
that  the  Formidable’s  centre  of  gravity  was  above  the  line 
of  floatation  ; for  otherwife,  as  her  immerfed  body  was  bet- 
ter calculated  to  feparate  the  line  of  fupport  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  than  the  Barfleur’s,  Ihe  would  have  inclined  lefs 
proportionably,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  had  not  afted 
againll  her  liability  : 100  tons  of  iron  ballaft  at  the  keel fon 
would  have  only  increafed  her  draught  of  water  fix  inches, 
and  have  given  her  more  liability  than  the  Barfleur, 
leaving  her  the  advantage  of  fix  inchgs  more  height  for  her 
ports,  and  nearly  34  feet  fquare  lefs  refillance  at  her  mid- 
Ihip-bend.  Thus  it  is  demonftrable,  that  thofe  Ihips  Ihould 
have  no  more  Ihingle  ballaft  than  is  neceffary  for  the  ground 
tier,  and  Ihould  have  above  200  tons  of  iron  ; nor  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  their  being  labourfome,  as  their 
centre  of  gravity  would  be  but  at  the  line  of  floatation  or 
load- water-line.  The  fame  regulation  Ihould  prevail  with 

the  firll-rates. 

The  Bombay  Callle  is  certainly  fluff  enough,  yet  no  doubt 
her  lower  deck  might  have  been  placed  fix  inches  higher 
without  any  detriment  whatever  to  the  fhip,  and  her  ports 
would  of  confequence  have  been  at  a reafonable  height  from 
She  water. 

In  Plate  I.  we  find,  by  the  preceding  calculations,  that  the 


centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom  was 
above  the  under  fide  of 


The  keel  ......  j j 

The  meta-centre  above  the  faid  centre  of  gravity  14 


In. 

of 

nz 


25  I of 

And  the  centre  of  gravity  is  four  inches  above 

the  load-water-line  at  the  centre  of  cavity,  > 20  xof 
which  makes  it  - - J 


Centre  of  gravity  below  the  meta-centre  - 50 

Which  we  find  exceeds  the  Bombay  Caflle’s ; and  the  ports 
in  Plate  I.  are  five  feet  eight  inches  above  the  water. 

By  the  above  experiment  we  obferve,  that  the  guns  being 
run  out  on  one  fide  and  houfed  on  the  other,  inclined  the 
Ihip  to  a certain  point,  and  at  the  fame  time  there  was  an 
exaifl  equilibrium  between  the  momentum  of  the  guns,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Ihip  on  each  fide  the  line  of  fup- 
port in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  effort  of  the  water.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Ihip  is  in  the  fame  vertical  line  with 
the  meta-centre  when  the  ihip  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ; 
and  the  more  the  Ihip  inclines,  the  more  will  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fhip  be  removed  from  the  vertical  line  of  the 
meta-centre,  or  line  of  fupport.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  line  of  fup- 
port is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fine  of  the  inclina- 
tion ; at  leaft  when  the  inclination  is  but  fmall,  as  before 
obferved.  Now,  if  that  dillance,  and  likewife  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Ihip,  be  known,  we  have  alfo  its  momentum, 
or  the  relative  force  with  which  that  weight  adls  in  endea- 
vouring to  right  the  Ihip,  and  bring  her  again  into  an  hori- 
zontal pofition,  and  which  is  the  meafure  of  her  liability  • 
but  fince  both  the  fituation,  and  likewife  the  weight  that 
produces  the  inclination,  are  known,  we  may  thence  know 
if  the  momentum  of  one  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
thereby  eafily  difcover  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  that  very 
point  we  propofe. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  above  experiment  (which  might  be 
rendered  very  ufeful  if  more  frequently  tried)  depends  on 
the  nicety  to  be  obferved  in  taking  the  exadl  quantity  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  : to  attain  this,  a level  line  for  the  fen- 
fible  horizon  of  the  fea  may  be  ufed,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
a plumb-line  fattened  to  the  head  of  the  malt,  taking  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  heel  of  the  mall,  both  when  the  flap  is  up- 
right, and  likewife  when  Ihe  heels.  The  plumb-line  feems  to 
be  the  moll  convenient,  becaufe  we  have  thereby  immediately 
the  proportion  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  recedes  from 
the  vertical  line  of  the  meta-centre,  which  will  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  dillance  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  heel 
of  the  matt.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  very  careful  to  render  all  the  circumftances 
abfolutely  the  fame,  fo  as  to  be  well  allured  the  inclination 
is  produced  only  by  the  momentum  of  the  guns,  &c. 

We  may  in  this  manner  prove  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
74-gun  Ihip,  Plate  I.,  knowing  the  height  of  the  meta- 
centre ; for,  having  the  quantity  of  the  weight  producing 
the  inclination,  (which  is  the  fame  as  the  above,)  and  ex- 
amining the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  line 
of  fupport  in  which  the  effort  of  the  water  exerts  itfelf,  we 
have  alfo  its  momentum,  or  its  relative  force,  which  is 
equal  to  the  whole  fhip,  fince  thefe  two  exaftly  balance  one 
another  ; fo  that  it  is  only  dividing  this  momentum  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Ihip,  and  the  quotient  will  give  us  the 
diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Blip  from  the  line 
of  fupport,  or  vertical  line  of  the  meta-centre. 

For  the  Bombay  Cattle  of  74  guns  and  2700  tons,  in 

eftimating 
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eftimating  the  weight  or  difplacement,  it  was  found,  that  56 
hundredths  of  an  inch  balanced  42  tons  at  three  feet ; and 
it  will  be  found  by  the  following  operation,  that  53.445 
hundredths  of  an  inch  in  Plate  I.  will  balance  42  tons  at 
three  feet,  Plate  I.,  difplacement  2829  tons  1 75lbs.  = 
2829.078  x 53.445  = 151200.0-7-1200=  126. 

We  now  find  that  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
removed  from  the  line  of  fupport  53.445  hundredths  of  an 
inch.  After  this,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover  how  far  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  meta-centre,  fince  there  will 
be  the  fame  proportion  betwixt  the  diftance  of  the  plumb- 
line  from  the  heel  of  the  mail,  and  the  height  of  the  maft, 
that  there  is  betwixt  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  line  of  fupport.  Thus,  the  length  of  the  maft  is 
1 12  feet,  which  multiplied  by  53.445  = 5985.8  — 1200  = 
4 ft.  1 1|-  in.,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the 
meta-centre  nearly  agrees  with  the  calculation  above  given. 

Tonnage  or  Burthen. 

By  the  tonnage  of  a Ihip,  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  •weight  of  the  cargo  fhe  is  intended  to  carry  from  her  light 
to  her  load  water-line,  or  feat  in  the  water,  when  belt 
equipped  for  fea.  It  may  alfo  be  called  the  (hip’s  real  bur- 
then. Therefore,  to  afcertain  the  true  burthen  or  tonnage 
by  calculation,  is  a queftion  of  equal  importance  and  diffi- 
culty, as  preceding  difplacement,  &c. 

It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by  this  that  the  mer- 
chant or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  (hip  for  his 
purpofe  ; and  although  cuftomary  rules  are  given  for  com- 
puting the  tonnages  of  (hips,  the  bare  infpedtion  of  them 
will  prove  how  futile  they  are.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  fix  upon  any  general  rule  which  (hall  be  very  exatt,  be- 
caufe it  depends  net  only  on  the  cubical  dimenfions  of  the 
(hip’s  bottom,  but  alfo  on  the  fcantling  of  her  whole  frame  ; 
and,  in  ffiort,  on  the  weight  of  every  article  to  complete  the 
faid  (hip  ready  to  receive  on  board  her  cargo.  The  weight 
of  timber  is  variable  ; the  fcantling  of  the  frame  being  no 
lefs  fo. 

The  following  rules  for  computing  the  tonnage  of  a (hip  are 
commonly  adopted  and  made  ufe  of  between  the  eontra&or 
and  the  builder,  at  a certain  rate  per  ton  for  the  building, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  quite  unconne&ed  with  the  above 
definition  of  a (hip’s  tonnage  ; for  as  the  depth  is  out  of 
the  queftion,  the  contraftor  finds  a faving  in  lefs  breadth 
and  great  depth,  which  make  againft  (lability,  and  confe- 
quently  injure  the  velocity  : on  the  contrary,  great  breadth 
and  lefs  depth  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  the 
builder  : thus  are  the  interefts  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely 
concerned  in  the  refult,  and  both,  when  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  conftruftion  of 
veffels. 

The  general  Rules  obferved  for  meafuring  the  Tonnage  of  Ships 
in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Merchants'  Service. 

Let  fall  a perpendicular  from  the  fore -fide  of  the  ftem, 
at  the  height  of  the  upper  deck,  or  middle  deck,  in  three- 
deck  (hips,  and  another  perpendicular  from  the  aft-fide  of 
the  main-poft,  at  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom.  In  mer- 
chant-fnips,  the  foremoft-perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the 
fore-fide  of  the  (tern,  at  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom. 
From  the  length  between  thefe  perpendiculars,  deduct  three- 
fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth,  (that  is  the  thicknefs  of  the 
bottom  plank  on  each  fide  added  to  the  moulded-breadth,) 
and  likewife  as  many  2^  inches  as  the  wing-tranfom  is  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  the  remainder  is  reckoned 
the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage. 


Then  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by 
the  extreme  breadth,  and  that  product  by  half  the  extreme 
breadth ; then  dividing  by  94,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
burthen,  in  what  may  be  denominated  builder’s  tonnage. 

Calculation  of  the  burthen  in  tons  of  the  74-gun  (hip, 
Plate  I.,  according  to  the  common  rule. 

Ft.  In. 

Length  from  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftem,  at' 

the  height  of  the  upper  deck,  to  the  „ j 

aft-fide  of  the  main-poft,  at  the  height  ’ 1 2 

of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom 

Ft.  In. 

Three-fifths  of  the  extreme  7 j 

breadth  is  - -j  2* 

The  height  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  is  26  ft.  10  in., 
which  produces  for  every 
i\  inches  - r 


34  9 i 

34 

9l 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

148 

0 

Multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth 

48 

8 

7202 

8 

Multiplied  by  half  the  extreme  breadth 

24 

4 

Divided  by  94 

175248 

0 

Burthen  in  tons,  according  to  the  com-  7 
mon  rule  - - - - - - 3 

186444 

Eftimate,  (hewing  the  real  burthen  of  the  74-gun  (hip, 
Plate  I. 

Tons.  lbs. 

The  weight  of  the  (hip  at  the  launching  } 1*  % 

draught  of  water  - - - - J ^ * 

The  weight  of  the  furniture,  including  7 

the  (heathing  - - - - -3  °4J  °4® 


The  weight  of  the  (hip  at  her 
water-mark  ... 

light  | 

1582 

998 

The  weight  of  the  (hip  at  the  load  water-  } 
mark  - - - - - - J 

2839 

From  which  dedudt  the  weight  at  the  7 
light  water-mark  - - - 1 

1582 

99S 

Real  burthen 

1246 

14  *7 

Burthen  in  tons,  according  to  the 
mon  rule  - 

eom-j^ 

1864 

762 

Difference  - 

- 

617 

*5% 

By  the  above  it  may  be  readily  feen,  that  the  74-gun 
(hip  ( Plate  I.)  will  not  carry  the  number  of  tons  (he  is 
rated  for,  by  617  tons  1585  lbs.  ; and  hence  the  impro= 
priety  of  fuch  a rule  being  made  general,  as  it  will  always 
be  found  greatly  to  increafe  the  tonnage  of  ffiarp-huilt 
veffels ; while  thofe  that  are  full-built,  as  (hips  in  the  Eaft 
India  Company’s  fervice,  will  carry  a great  deal  more, 
We  (hall,  therefore,  calculate  the  tonnage  of  the  Eaft  India 
(hip  ( Plate  XII.)  both  ways  as  above,  in  order  to  prove  the 
great  inaccuracy  of  the  rules  with  refpeft  to  thofe  velFeli, 
as  well  as  to  (hips  of  war, 
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Calculation  of  the  brrthen  in  tons  of  the  Eaft  India  fhip, 
{ Plate  XII.)  according  to  the  common  rule. 


.Length  from  the  fore-fide  of  the  Item,  at") 
the  height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  | 
wing-tranfom,  to  the  aft -fide  of  the  !> 
main-poft,  at  the  faid  height  of  wing-  | 
tranfom,  is 

Three-fifths  of  the  extreme " 
breadth  is 

The  height  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  is  24  feet,  which 
produces  for  every  25 
inches  - 


-J 

Feet. 

22.6998 


27.6998 


Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth 


Multiplied  by  half  the  extreme  breadth  - 
Divided  by  94  - 

:om- 1 


Burthen  in  tons,  according  te  the  com- 
mon rule  - 


Feet. 


*59 


27.6998 

131.3 

37-8333 

4967.5x22 

18.9166 

93968. 


99944 


Eftimate,  (hewing  the  real  burthen  of 

the  Eaft 

India 

fhip,  Piute  XII. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  the  launching  7 
draught  of  water  - - - 3 

748  IO71 

The  weight  of  the  furniture,  including  ) 
the  fheathing  - - - - - j 

62 

1782 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light") 
water-mark  - - - - J 

8ll 

613 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water-  7 
mark  - - - - - - J 

2029 

597 

From  which  deduft  her  weight  at  the  7 
light  water-mark  - - - - J 

8ll 

613 

whole  frame.  For  inftance,  a Ihip  built  at  Archangel  of 
fir,  will  carry  confiderably  more  than  another  of  the  fame 
plan  in  every  refpeft,  built  at  the  Havannah  of  live  oak  ; 
nor  is  there  a greater  difference  in  fome  fhips,  when  the 
weight  of  every  thing  which  properly  makes  a part  of  the 
Ihip,  as  to  the  fattening,  & c.  &c.  is  confidered.  We  mutt, 
therefore,  be  contented  with  a rule  that  approximates  nearer 
to  the  truth ; and  fuch  is  the  following,  propofed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Parkyns,  of  Chatham-yard. 

Rule  I . For  Jharp  Jhips,  particularly  thofe  of  the  royal 
navy. 

1 ft.  Take  the  length  on  the  gun-deck,  from  the  rabbet 
of  the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  or  between  the 
perpendiculars.  Then  take  f|ths  of  this  length,  and  call 
it  the  keel  for  tonnage. 

2dly.  T o the  extreme  breadth  add  the  length  of  the  gun- 
deck,  or  length  between  the  perpendiculars.  Then  take 
■Ad  of  this  fum,  and  call  it  the  depth  for  tonnage. 

3dly.  Set  up  this  depth  from  the  limber-ftrake ; and,  at  that 
height,  take  a breadth  alfo  from  out  to  outfide  of  the  plank 
at  dead-flat,  and  another  breadth  between  that  and  the 
limber-ftrake  : add  together  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe 
two  breadths.  Take  one-third  of  the  fum,  and  call  it  the 
breadth  for  tonnage. 

Lattly.  Multiply  the  length  for  tonnage  by  the  depth  for 
tonnage,  and  the  produft  by  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  and 
divide  by  49.  The  quotient  will  be  the  burthen  in  tons 
nearly. 

The  following  trials  have  been  made,  to  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  this  rule. 


Ships’  Names. 

Guns. 

Tonnage 
by  the 
King’s  or 
common 
Rule. 

Tonnage 
by  Mr. 
Parkyns’s 
Rule. 

Tonnage 
actually 
received 
on  boar,!. 

Viftory 

IOO 

2X62 

^39 

1840 

London 

90 

1845 

1575 

1677 

Arrogant 

74- 

1614 

1308 

i3J4 

Diadem 

64 

1369 

1 141 

965 

Adamant 

5° 

IO44 

870 

886 

Dolphin 

44 

879 

737 

758 

Amphion 

32 

667 

554 

549 

Daphne 

20 

429 

329 

374 

Real  burthen  - 

Burthen  in  tons,  according  to  the  com- 
mon rule,  as  above  - - - 


Difference 


We  now  find  that  the  Eaft  India  fhip  will  carry  218  tons 
747  lbs.  more  than  fhe  is  rated  for  by  the  common  rule ; 
which,  it  plainly  appears,  is  in  confequence  of  her  body 
being  formed  fo  full ; and  the  greater  the  contratt  between 
full  and  iharp  bodies,  the  greater  will  be  the  error  in  the 
tonnage  call  by  this  rule ; which  fliews  the  impropriety 
of  the  erroneous  method  praftifed  for  catting  a (hip’s 
tonnage. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  common  rules  for  afeertaining  the  true  ton- 
nage of  veffels.  Indeed  we  neither  have,  nor  expeft  to 
have,  any  rule  that  (hall  be  quite  ex  aft ; becaufe  the  ton- 
nage depends  not  only  upon  the  cubical  dimenfions  of  the 
ftxip’s  bottom,  but  alfo  on  the  weight  and  fcantling  of  her 


1217  2224 
999  1477 

218  747 


Rule  2.  For  Jhips  of  burthen , or  commercial  Jhips  in 
general. 

1 ft.  Take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck,  from  the  rabbet 
of  the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft.  Then  take  Ads 
of  this  length,  and  call  it  the  keel  for  tonnage. 

2dly.  To  the  extreme  breadth  add  the  length  of  the 
lower  deck.  Then  take  -Aft15  of  the  fum,  and  call  it  the 
depth  for  tonnage. 

3dly.  Set  up  this  depth  from  the  limber-ftrake  ; and,  at 
that  height,  take  a breadth  alfo  from  out  to  outfide  of  the 
plank  at  dead-flat ; take  another  at  two-thirds  of  this  height, 
and  another  at  one-third  of  the  height : add  the  extreme 
breadth  and  thefe  three  breadths  together,  and  take  one- 
fourth  of  the  fum  for  the  breadth  for  tonnage. 

Laftly.  Multiply  the  length  for  tonnage  by  the  depth 
for  tonnage,  and  the  produft  by  the  breadth  for  tonnage, 
and  divide  by  36.6666  or  36J  ; and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
burthen  in  tons. 

The  following  trials,  among  many  others,  fhew  that  this 
rule  does  not  deviate  much  from  the  truth. 

Granby, 
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Tonnage 
by  the 
King’s  or 
common 
Rule. 

Tonnage 
by  Mr. 
Parkyns’s 
Rule. 

Tonnage 
aftually 
received 
on  board. 

Granby,  Eaft  India  1 

fhip  - - -3 

786 

1179 

”79 

Northington,  do. 

676 

*053 

1064 

Union,  a collier 

J93 

266 

289 

Friends  Goodwill,  do. 

182 

254 

277 

The  general  rule  for  calculating  the  loading  of  colliers 
is  as  follows : 

From  the  length  of  the  keel  fubtraft  6 or  7 feet  for  the 
dead  ftowage  fore  and  aft ; multiply  the  remainder  by  the 
breadth  at  the  midfhip-frame,  and  that  product  by  the 
depth  of  water  the  fhip  draws  when  loaded ; divide  this 
by  96,  and  you  will  have  the  number  of  London  chaldrons 
the  fhip  will  carry. 

A method  of  confruSlng  a fcale  of  folidity,  by  which  may 
he  afcertalned  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  at  any  given 
draught,  and  the  weight  required  to  bring  the  fhip  down  to 
any  draught  of  water  propofed. 

In  order  to  conftrudf  this  fcale  for  any  fhip,  it  is  requifite, 
in  the  firlt  inftance,  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  dif- 
placed by  the  bottom,  below  each  water-line,  and  by  the 
keel,  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  have  already  done  for  the 
74-gun  fhip  (Plate  I.)  ; for  which  fhip,  as  the  areas  of  the 
feveral  water-lines  are  already  calculated,  a fcale  of  folidity 
may  be  readily  conftrudted  as  follows  : 

Conftruft  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  to  reprefent  tons,  as  the 
fcale  fo  marked  in  Plate  XIV. ; and  another  to  reprefent  feet 
and  inches,  as  that  below  it.  The  larger  thefe  fcales,  the 
more  exatt  will  be  the  performance. 


Draw  the  line  A B,  reprefenting  the  lower  fide  of  the 
keel ; and  at  A fquare  up  a perpendicular.  Then  fet  up 
from  A B,  the  depth  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel  from  the 
fheer-draught,  Plate  I.  ; likewife  all  the  water-lines,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  as  fhewn  in  Plate  XIV.  fg.  1,  parallel  from  the 
line  A B. 

The  following  table  is  formed  by  the  preceding  cal- 
culations. 

Thus,  the  firft  column  is  obtained  merely  by  firfl  inferting 
the  depth  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel,  and  adding,  fuccef- 
fively,  the  diitance  each  water-line  is  apart. 

The  fecond  column  is  obtained  by  firft  taking,  from  the 
foregoing  calculations,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  keel  and 
falfe  keel,  which  is  531.5  feet,  as  fhewn  in  the  table  at  C. 

Then  find  the  cubical  contents  between  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel  and  lower  water-line,  by  finding  the  mean  area,  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  diftance  of  the  water-line  above  the 
keel,  which  is  3.6  feet,  and  we  have  7254.881,  the  dif- 
placement  between  the  lower  water-line  and  the  keel : add 
this  number  to  the  former,  and  the  whole  will  be  7786.381, 
the  difplacement  at  the  lower  water-line,  or  D. 

Again,  find  the  mean  area  of  the  firft  and  fecond  water- 
lines  4442.2655,  and  multiply  it  by  the  diftance  between 
the  water-lines  (3.6  feet),  and  add  the  product  to  the 
former.  The  fum  will  be  23778.537,  the  difplacement  at 
the  fecond  water-line,  or  E. 

In  like  manner,  find  the  mean  area  of  the  fecond  and  third 
water-lines,  and  multiply  it  by  the  diftance  between.  Add 
the  product  to  the  former,  and  it  will  produce  44124.387, 
the  difplacement  at  the  third  water-line,  or  F.  Thus  pro- 
ceed with  the  reft. 

The  third  column  is  to  be  filled  up  by  multiplying  each 
line  of  the  fecond  column  by  the  weight  of  a cubical  foot 
of  fea-water  (645  lbs.),  and  dividing  the  product  by  2240, 
the  number  of  pounds  in  a ton  ; which  will,  of  courfe,  give 
the  weight  in  tons  and  pounds,  as  in  the  table. 


Water-Lines,  &c. 

Height. 

Water  difplaced  in 

Feet. 

Cubic  Feet. 

Tons.  Lbs. 

Keel  and  falfe  keel  - 

2.0  — C 

53J-5 

15  615 

Between  the  keel  and  firft  water-line  .... 

3-6 

7254.881 

208  1 I I 3 

Sum 

5.6  = D 

7786.381 

223  1728 

Between  the  firft  and  fecond  water-lines  ... 

3*6 

15992.156 

459  1 335 

Sum 

9.2  = E 

23778-537 

683  823 

Between  the  fecond  and  third' water-lines  - 

3-6 

20345.85° 

584  1604 

Sum 

12.8  = F 

44124.387 

1268  187 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  water-lines  ... 

3-6 

23824.35° 

684  1532 

Sum 

16.4  = G 

67948.737 

1952  1719 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  water-lines  ... 

3-6 

26593.425 

764  592 

Sum 

20.0  = H 

94542.162 

2717  71 

Now  fet  off  the  tonnages  from  the  above  table  upon  the 
correfponding  water-lines,  &c.  in  Plate  XIV.  fg.  1,  thus: 
upon  C,  reprefenting  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel,  fet  off, 
from  the  perpendicular  A H,  15  tons  615  lbs.,  taken  from 
the  fcale  of  tons,  equal  to  C c.  Upon  the  line  D,  or  lower 
water-line,  fet  off  223  tons,  1728  lbs.  equal  to  D d.  Upon 
the  line  E,  or  fecond  water-line,  fet  off  683  tons  823  lbs. 
equal  to  E e.  In  like  manner,  fet  off  the  other  tonnages 
upon  their  correfponding  water-lines : then  through  the 
points  C c,  Di/,  Ef,  F f,  G g,  H h,  draw  the  curve  A S, 
which  will  reprefent  the  folidity  of  difplacement  at  any 
given  height. 


For  example,  the  74  ( Plate  I.)  draught  of  water,  when 
launched,  was  1 3 feet  forward  and  1 7 feet  abaft ; which 
gives  14  feet  3 inches  at  dead-flat,  or  midihips,  the  fhip’s 
chief  fupport  in  this  light  ftate.  Take,  therefore,  14  feet 
3 inches  from  the  fcale  of  feet,  and  fet  it  up  parallel  from 
the  line  A B,  or  lower  fide  of  the  keel,  to  interfeft  the 
curve  of  difplacement,  as  at  I i.  Take  the  neareft  diftance 
from  the  interfeftion  of  the  curve  to  the  perpendicular  A H» 
and  apply  it  on  the  fcale  of  tons,  and  it  gives  1550  tons 
1120  lbs.  But  by  the  eftimate,  the  weight  of  the  fhip,  at 
her  launching  draught  of  water,  was  1377  tons  2198  lbs., 
which  exceeds  the  above  by  172  tons  1162  lbs.  5 but  that 
> may 
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may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  weight  of  anchors, 
cables,  men,  ballalt,  &c.  as  additional  weight  in  the  fhip 
at  that  time.  Take  1377  tons  2198  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the 
hull  exclufively,  from  the  fcale  of  tons,  and  fet  it  off  from 
the  perpendicular  line  A H,  along  the  line  A B,  or  bafe  ; 
whence  fquare  up  the  perpendicular  K k,  to  interfedt  the 
curve  of  difplacement.  That  depth  we  find  by  the  fcale  of 
feet  to  be  13  feet  4 inches,  a difference  of  1 1 inches,  ac- 
counted for  as  above. 

Now  to  prove  the  real  burthen  of  the  fhip  by  this  fcale  of 
difplacement,  we  have  found,  by  the  eftimate,  that  the 
fhip,  with  her  furniture,  &c.  difplaces  1582  tons  998  lbs. 
at  her  light  water-mark.  Take  1582  tons  998  lbs.  from 
the  fcale  of  tons,  fet  it  off  as  before,  and  raife  the  perpendi- 
cular L l to  interfedt  the  curve  of  difplacement ; and  ano- 
ther perpendicular  at  2829  tons  175  lbs.,  taken  from  the 
fcale  of  tons,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load 
water-line,  as  L /.  Then  take  the  diitance  between  the 
two  perpendiculars  laft  drawn,  and  apply  it  on  the  tonnage 
fcale,  and  we  have  1247  tons  nearly,  the  real  burthen,  as 
before  fhewn  by  calculation. 

Again,  take  the  height  where  the  perpendicular  L / 
interfedls  the  curve  of  difplacement,  and  apply  it  on  the 
fcale  of  feet,  and  we  have  20  feet  6 inches,  the  medium 
height  of  the  load  draught  of  water,  which  was  20  feet  for- 
ward, and  21  feet  abaft. 

Now  the  perpendicular  L being  the  utmoft  limit  of  the 
quantity  of  water,  expreffed  in  tons,  difplaced  by  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fhip,  when  fhe  is  brought  down  to  her  load 
water-line,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid, 
that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which  the  fhip  dif- 
places, when  light,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  below  the  light  water-line,  be  fubtradted  from  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  bottom,  below  the 
load  water-line,  the  quotient  will  be  the  real  burthen  or 
tonnage. 

Any  other  cafe  to  which  this  fcale  may  be  applied  is 
obvious,  particularly  to  merchant-fhips.  Let  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  difplaced,  when  the 
draught  of  water  is  17  feet  7 inches,  and  the  additional 
number  of  tons  required  to  bring  the  fhip  down  to  her  load 
water-line. 

Take  17  feet  7 inches  from  the  fcale  of  feet,  and  fet  it 
up  upon  the  perpendiculars  A N and  L /,  above  the  bafe 
line  A B,  and  draw  an  horizontal  line  through  thofe  fpots, 
interfering  the  curve  of  difplacement  at  0 ; from  thence 
drop  the  perpendicular  O 0.  Take  the  diflance  0,  in  the 
horizontal  line,  to  the  perpendicular  A N,  and  apply  it  on 
the  tonnage  fcale,  it  will  meafure  2205  tons  1706  lbs.,  the 
difplacement  anfwerable  to  that  draught  of  water ; and  the 
meafurement  from  0,  taken  to  the  perpendicular  L /,  applied 
on  the  tonnage  fcale,  will  give  623  tons  708  lbs.,  the  addi- 
tional weight  neceffary  to  bring  the  fhip  down  to  the  load 
water-line.  Again,  623  tons  708  lbs.  added  to  1582  tons 
998  lbs.,  give  2205  tons  1706  lbs.,  as  above,  and  thus  it  is 
proved  that  the  perpendicular  O 0 is  equally  diftant  from 
the  perpendiculars  M m and  L l. 

The  meafurement  of  the  tonnage  might  be  facilitated,  by 
drawing  the  tonnage  fcale  reverfed  on  the  bafe  line  A B, 
and  at  the  load  water-line,  as  in  the  plate. 

Now  if  the  draught  of  water  be  required,  correfponding 
to  any  weight  intended  to  be  put  on  board,  it  may  be 
readily  known  as  follows. 

Find  the  given  number  of  tons,  fuppofe  928,  in  the  fcale 
on  the  line  m l,  through  which  drop  a perpendicular  to 
interfedt  the  curve  of  difplacement,  as  at  P/> ; and  at  p 
draw  an  horizontal  line.  Now  the  perpendicular  diftance 


between  the  bafe  line  A B,  and  interfedtion  of  p,  being  ap- 
plied on  the  fcale  of  feet,  will  give  19  feet,  the  draught  of 
water  required. 

Many  ufeful  difcoveries  may  be  made  by  blocks  or 
models  of  fhips,  and  with  as  great  certainty  as  by  the  niceft 
calculations  ; for  it  mull  be  allowed,  as  before  obferved, 
that  in  calculating  from  a draught  drawn  from  a quarter 
of  an  inch  fcale,  it  will  be  liable  to  fome  inaccuracies,  which 
cannot  be  obviated  in  pradtice,  by  reafon  of  various  little 
alterations  which  may  be  made  in  laying  off  the  fhip  in  the 
mould-loft ; confequently  the  draught  and  the  fhip  will,  in 
thofe  points,  difagree.  And  likewife,  upon  ftridt  exa- 
mination, we  fhall  be  enabled  to  find,  that  there  are  not 
many  fhips  that  have  both  their  fides  exadtly  equal  in  every 
refpedt. 

Let  the  block,  or  model,  be  conftrudted  to  a fcale  of 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  a foot  of  the  correfponding  parts 
on  the  fhip  ; and  care  fhould  be  taken  to  provide  the  wood 
as  light  and  dry  as  pofiible. 

The  model  being  accurately  conftrudted,  it  may  be  alfo 
proved  by  fufpending  it  by  a line,  fattened  to  a hook  in  any 
part  of  a ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
Item  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft.  This  hook  may  be  moved 
forward  and  aft  to  different  places  in  the  middle  line,  and  a 
weight  may  be  fufpended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  middle 
line,  on  the  poft.  If  the  two  fides  be  exadtly  of  equal  di- 
menfions,  and  homogene,  they  will  then  be  of  equal  weight. 
A plane  palling  through  thefe  three  lines,  whatever  part  of 
the  middle  line  the  hook  be  in,  will  likewife  pafs  through 
the  middle  line  of  the  keel,  ftem,  and  poft : therefore,  if 
the  model  Hands  this  proof,  it  will  be  as  true  to  work  from 
as  the  niceft  calculations. 

The  model,  having  flood  this  teft,  may  be  fufpended  by 
the  fame  line,  or  filk,  in  different  pofitions,  until  it  points 
out  the  centre  of  gravity  ; which  will  be  found,  when  the 
block  hangs  in  a ftate  of  equilibrium.  This  pradtice  is, 
doubtlefs,  very  fimple  ; but  it  will  be  found  very  convenient. 
Further,  the  model  being  fufpended  by  the  hook,  the  lines 
hanging  at  the  ftem  and  poft  correfponding  to  their  middle 
lines,  and  to  that  which  fufpends  the  block,  we  may  hold  a 
batten  out  of  winding  with  the  line  that  fufpends  it,  and, 
with  a pencil,  draw  a line  upon  it.  A plane  palling 
through  this  pencil  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  and 
palling  likewife  through  the  line  that  fufpends  the  block, 
will  likewife  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  which, 
therefore,  mufl  be  fomewhere  in  this  plane.  Again,  move 
the  hook  to  fome  other  part  of  the  middle  line,  and  let  the 
block  be  fufpended  from  that  point ; draw  alfo  another 
pencil  line,  out  of  winding  with  this  laft  line  of  fufpenfion, 
and  the  interfedtion  of  the  two  lines  will  give  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  keel,  and  likewife  its  diftance 
from  the  poft  and  ftem  ; and  if  the  hook  be  moved  to  any 
other  part  of  the  middle  line,  and  a pencil  line  be  drawn  as 
before,  it  will  likewife  interfedt  in  the  fame  point ; or,  let 
there  be  ever  fo  many  points  aftumed  in  the  middle  line,  and 
the  block  fufpended  by  each,  and  pencil  lines  drawn,  they 
will  all  interfedt  in  the  fame  point ; and  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  always  be  in  that  plane  which  paffes  through 
the  middle  line  of  the  keel,  ftem,  and  poft,  it  may  with 
certainty  be  marked  on  the  draught. 

This  will  certainly  require  the  greateft  nicety ; but,  if 
well  executed,  it  will  agree  with  that  found  by  calculation, 
provided  the  dimenfions  be  taken  very  exadtly,  and  likewife 
from  a true  fcale  of  equal  parts. 

By  the  fame  model  may  be  found  the  true  tonnage  of  a 
fhip,  thus : Let  the  light  and  load  water-lines  be  marked  on 
it ; then  put  the  model  in  water,  and  load  it  until  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  water  is  exactly  at  the  light  water-line  ; and  let 
it  be  fufpended  until  the  water  drains  off,  and  then  weighed. 
Now,  fince  the  weights  of  fimilar  bodies  are  in  a triplicate 
ratio,  or  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous  dimenfions,  the 
weight  of  the  fhip,  when  light,  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the 
produft  of  the  cube  of  the  number  of  times  the  (hip  ex- 
ceeds its  model  by  the  Weight  of  the  model,  which  is  to  be 
reduced  to  tons.  Hence,  if  the  model  is  conftrufted  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  fcale,  multiply  the  weight  of  the  model 
by  the  cube  of  48,  (one-fourth  of  an  inch  being  equal  to 
-jVth  of  a foot,)  or  1 10592,  which  will  give  the  weight  of 
the  fhip.  If  the  multiplier  be  ounces,  the  product  will  be 
ounces ; if  pounds,  it  will  be  pounds : and  it  is  to  be  re- 
duced to  tons  accordingly. 

Example. — Suppofe  the  weight  of  a model  of  the  74 
( Plate  I.)  to  be  32  lbs.  13  drachms,  when  brought  down 
to  the  light  water-line. 

The  cube  of  48  1 10592 

Multiplied  by  - 32  lbs.  13  drachms 

Produces  - 3544560  lbs.  = 1582  tons  880  lbs. 


The  weight  of  the  {hip  at  her  light  water-mark,  within 
118  lbs. 

Again,  let  the  model  be  loaded,  until  the  furface  of  the 
water  is  exaftly  at  the  load  water-line.  Now  the  model 
being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  (hip  is  to  be  found  by  the 
preceding  rule  ; then  the  difference  between  the  weights  of 
the  fhip,  when  light  and  loaded,  is  the  tonnage  required. 


Upon  the  Efforts  of  the  Water  to  bend  the  Veffel. 

Here  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  Watfon’s  tranfla- 
tion  of  Euler  upon  the  Theorie,  &c.  des  Vaiffeaux  ; to 
which  book  we  refer  our  readers  for  a further  illuftration  of 
the  foregoing  particulars,  and  to  Atwood  on  the  Stability 
of  V efl'els. 

“ When  we  fay,  that  the  preffure  of  the  water  upon  the 
immerfed  part  of  a veffel  counterbalances  its  weight,  we 
fuppofe  that  the  different  parts  of  a veffel  are  fo  clofely 
connefted  together,  that  the  forces  which  aft  upon  its  fur- 
face  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  change  ; for  we  eafdy 
conceive,  if  the  connection  of  the  parts  was  not  fufficiently 
ftrong,  the  veffel  would  run  the  rifk  either  of  being  broken 
in  pieces,  or  of  fuffering  fome  alteration  in  its  figure. 

“ The  veffel  is  in  a fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  a rod 
AB  [Plate  XIV.  fg.  2.),  which,  being  afted  upon  by 
the  forces  A a,  C c,  D d,  B b,  may  be  maintained  in  equi- 
librium, provided  it  has  a fulficient  degree  of  ffiffnefs ; but 
as  foon  as  it  begins  to  give  way,  we  fee  that  it  muff  bend 
in  a convex  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  the  forces 
C c and  D d,  whilft  its  extremities  would  be  actually  drawn 
downwards  by  the  forces  A a and  B b. 

“ The  veffel  is  generally  found  in  fuch  a fituation  ; and 
fince  fimilar  efforts  continually  aft,  whilft  the  veffel  is  im- 
merfed in  the  water,  it  happens  but  too  often  that  the  keel 
experiences  the  bad  effeft  of  a ftrain.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caufe  of  the  accident. 

“ For  this  purpofe,  let  us  conceive  the  veffel  divided  into 
two  parts,  by  a tranfverfe  feftion  through  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  veffel,  in  which  both  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  of  the 
whole  veffel,  and  that  of  the  immerfed  part  O,  are  fituated  ; 
fo  that  one  of  them  will  reprefent  the  head  part,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  {tern  ; each  of  which  we  (hall  confider  feparately. 
Let  g be,  therefore,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  firft,  and  0 that  of  the  immerfed  part  cor- 
refponding.  In  the  fame  manner,  let  y be  the  centre  of 
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gravity  of  the  whole  item  part,  and  <w  that  of  its  immediate 
portion. 

“ Now  it  is  plain  that  the  head  will  be  afted  upon  by  the 
two  forces  g m and  0 n,  of  which  the  firft  will  prefs  it  down, 
and  the  latter  pulh  it  up.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  ftern 
will  be  preffed  down  by  the  force  y u,  and  pufhed  up  by  the 
force  w x : but  thefe  four  forces  will  maintain  themfelves  in 
equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total  forces  reunited  in  the  points 
G and  O,  which  are  equivalent  to  them  ; but  whilft  neither 
the  forces  before  nor  thofe  abaft  fall  in  the  fame  direftion, 
the  veffel  will  evidently  fuftain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the 
keel  upwards”  (called  hogging)  “ if  the  two  points  0 , w,  are 
nearer  the  middle  than  the  two  other  forces  g m and  y u.  A 
contrary  effeft  would  happen  if  the  points  0 and  <w  were  more 
diftant  from  the  middle  than  from  the  points  g andy called 
fagging. 

“ But  the  firft  of  thefe  two  cafes  ufually  takes  place  in  al- 
moft  all  veflels  ; fince  their  hollow  has  a greater  breadth  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  becomes  more  and  more  narrowtowards 
the  extremities  ; whilft  the  weight  of  the  veffel  is,  in  propor- 
tion, much  more  confiderable  towards  the  extremities  than 
at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  fee,  that  the  greater  this 
difference  becomes,  the  more  alfo  will  the  veffel  be  fubjeft 
to  the  forces  which  tend  to  bend  its  keel  upwards  : it  is, 
therefore,  from  thence  that  we  muft  judge  how  much  ftrength 
it  is  neceff'ary  to  give  to  this  part  of  the  veffel,  in  order  to 
avoid  fuch  a confequence. 

“ If  other  circumftances  would  permit,  either  to  load  the 
veffel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  part  immerfed  a 
greater  hollow  towards  the  head  and  ftern,  fuch  an  effeft 
would  no  longer  be  feared  : but  the  deftination  of  moft 
veflels  is  entirely  oppofite  to  fuch  an  arrangement  ; by  which 
means  we  are  obliged  to  ftrengthen  the  keel  as  much  as  may 
be  neceff'ary,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  a difafter.” 

Having  now  inveftigated  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
difplacement,  meta-centre,  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  (hip,  with  other  particulars,  and  laid  down  all  that 
is  requifite  to  be  attended  to,  in  that  refpeft,  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  a {hip’s  body  under  water,  we  {hall,  in  the 
next  feftion,  proceed  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  lheer- 
draught. 

To  complete  the  ConJlruBion  of  the  Sheer -dr aught.  Plate  I. 

Having  found  that  the  difplacement  of  the  (hip  at  the  load- 
water-line  gives  the  fhip  fufficient  {lability  to  keep  the  lower 
ports  5 feet  10  inches  above  the  water,  we  may  proceed  to 
draw  all  the  decks  in  the  fheer-plan,  beginning  with  the 
lower,  or  gun-deck.  The  height  of  the  lower  fills  of  the 
gun-deck  ports  fhouldbe  2 feet  4 inches  above  the  gun-deck 
plank,  which  is  four  inches  thick  f confequently  the  upper 
fide  of  the  beam  along  the  fide  muft  be  2 feet  8 inches  below 
the  fills  ; add  fix  inches  to  that  for  the  round-up  of  the 
beam  ; and  the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  at  the  middle  lint 
in  midfhips  will  be  22  feet  2 inches  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel ; at  the  foremoft-perpendicular  fet  up  24  feet,  and 
at  the  after-perpendicular  24  feet  8 inches ; then  a fegment 
of  a circle  drawn  through  thefe  three  heights  will  reprefent 
the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  at  the  middle  line.  (Thefe 
kinds  of  fweeps  are  drawn  by  thin  veneers  of  pear-tree  wood, 
called  fweep-moulds,  ftruck  from  a long  radius  on  purpofe,  or 
by  a drawing-bow.)  Now  fet  up  four  inches,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  gun-deck  plank,  above  the  line  laft  drawn,  and  let  another 
line  be  drawn  parallel  thereto,  and  the  gun-deck  will  be  de- 
fcribed  at  the  middle  line  in  the  fheer-plan. 

Next  proceed  to  draw  the  upper  deck  ; fet  up  7 feet 
2 inches,  being  the  height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun- 
deck  plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck  plank,  along 
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the  middle  line,  through  which  heights  draw  a curve  parallel 
to  the  gun-deck,  and  another  curve  three  inches  parallel 
above  it,  and  the  upper  deck  will  be  represented  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  fheer-plan. 

The  ftern-timbers  fhould  be  next  drawn,  to  (hew  the  bound- 
aries of  the  (heer-plan  above  the  wing-tranfom.  Set  up 
above  an  horizontal  line  drawn  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  at  the  middle  line  four  feet,  upon  a perpendicular 
6 feet  io  inches  abaft  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
which  will  be  the  height  and  knuckle  of  the  lower  counter  at 
the  middle  line ; from  thence  draw  a curve,  about  fix  inches 
hollow,  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  where  the 
fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  rtern-poft  interfefts  it ; and 
that  curve  will  reprefent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle 
line. 

In  the  fame  manner,  fet  up  the  height  of  the  upper 
counter  7 feet  5 inches,  upon  a perpendicular  nine  feet  abaft 
the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  which  will  be  the  height 
and  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  middle  line  ; then 
drawing  a curve  about  one  inch  hollow  from  thence  to  the 
knuckle  of  the  lower  counter,  the  upper  counter  will  like- 
wife  be  defcribed  at  the  middle  line. 

Having  the  upper  and  lower  counters  drawn  at  the  middle 
line,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern-timber  is  ftrai^ht  above 
the  upper  counter,  and  mud  be  drawn  as  follows  : 

Setup  23  feet  8 inches,  upon  a perpendicular  14 feet  abaft 
the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  as  before,  and  then  drawing 
a ftraight  line  from  the  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter,  to 
pafs  through  the  faid  fpot,  the  upper  part  of  the  (tern- 
timber  will  be  fhewn  at  the  middle  line,  by  which  the  rake 
of  the  ftern  will  be  defcribed. 

As  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  (or  for- 
ward from  the  timber  already  drawn,)  the  ftern-timber  at  the 
fide  muft  alter  fo  much  from  that  at  the  middle  line,  and 
therefore  remains  to  be  reprefented.  Set  down  from  the 
knuckle  of  the  upper  counter  on  its  perpendicular  9 inches, 
and  draw  an  horizontal  line  before  it  at  that  place,  and  fet 
off  thereon  15  inches  from  the  faid  perpendicular,  which 
will  be  the  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide  the 
9 inches  is  the  round-up,  and  the  16  inches  the  round-aft  at 
the  upper  counter.  Then  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  lower 
counter,  by  fetting  down  9 inches,  and  forward  15  inches, 
and  the  knuckle  for  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide  will  be  pro- 
duced ; then,  by  drawing  a curve  from  the  knuckles  at  the 
fide  (fimilar  to  the  curve  or  hollow  at  the  middle  line),  ob- 
ferving  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide  is  drawn  to  interfeft  the 
touch  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the  fide,  the  fide  ftern-timber 
only  wants  the  upper  part  to  complete  it.  But  as  the 
ftraight  line,  which  remains  to  be  drawn  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  fide-timber,  (hould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  mid- 
dle line,  the  following  method  will  determine  the  exadt  rake 
thereof. 

Draw  a ftraight  line  at  pleafure,  as  the  ticked  line  under 
the  body-plan,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth  of  the  ftern  at 
the  upper  counter,  or  13  feet  4 inches,  equally  on  each  fide 
of  the  middle  line  ; and  there  fquare  up  a perpendicular  on 
each  fide  : fet  up  from  the  ftraight  line  16  inches,  the 
round-aft  of  the  upper  counter  on  each  perpendicular,  and 
draw  a fegment  of  a circle  that  (hall  interfedf  thofe  fpots 
and  the  ftraight  line  at  the  middle,  and  the  round-aft  of  the 
ftern  will  be  defcribed  at  any  part  of  the  breadth  above  the 
upper  counter  : thus,  take  the  breadth  of  the  item  at  the  top 
timber-line,  which  is  24  feet  8 inches  above  the  wing-tran- 
fom, which  is  24  feet,  and  fet  it  off  equally  on  each  fide  the 
middle,  to  where  it  (hall  interfeft  the  round-aft  under  the 
body-plan ; thence  draw  a line  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn, 
and  the  diltance  between  the  two  lines,  13^  inches,  is  the 


diftance  that  the  fide-timber  will  be  from  the  middle-timber; 
on  an  horizontal  line-,  at  the  height  of  the  top  timber-line, 
draw  a ftraight  line  through  the  la(t  fpot  fet  off  to  interfeft 
the  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide,  and  that  will  be 
the  rake  of  the  fide  counter-timber,  a3  (hewn  by  the  ticked 
lines  in  the  (heer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  rake  of  the  ltern-timbers  being  determined,  proceed 
to  finilh  the  decks.  Set  up  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper 
deck  6 feet  10  inches  at  the  middle  ftern-timber,  and  6 feet 
8 inches  fore  part  at  frame  8,  and  above  that  3 inches, 
drawing  curves  as  before,  and  the  quarter-deck  at  the  mid- 
dle line  will  be  reprefented. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  round-houfe  abaft. 
Set  up  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  quarter-deck  6 feet  8 inches 
at  the  middle  ftern-timber,  and  6 feet  6 inches  at  fore  part 
or  frame  24,  and  above  that  i\  inches.  The  forecaftle 
forward  is  reprefented  in  the  fame  way,  by  drawing  curves, 
one  parallel  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  deck  6 feet  7 
inches  above  it,  and  another  at  3 inches  from  the  beak-head 
to  frame  D. 

All  the  decks  having  been  drawn,  reprefenting  their 
heights  at  the  middle  line,  their  heights  at  the  (ides  differ 
from  the  former,  agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  beam  in 
the  breadth  of  the  (hip  : to  do  which  corre&ly,  take  the 
round-up  of  the  beam  of  its  refpedfive  deck,  fay  the 
gun-deck,  6 inches,  and  fet  it  up  in  the  middle  of  any 
ftraight  line,  fo  that  the  half-breadth  in  midfhips  at  the 
height  of  the  gun-deck  may  be  fet  off  on  each  fide  on  the 
line.  Then  raife  the  fegment  of  a circle  that  (hall  interfedl 
the  round-up  at  the  middle,  with  the  fpots  at  the  breadth, 
and  the  round-up  of  the  deck  will  be  defcribed  at  any  part  of 
its  breadth.  Thus,  take  the  half-breadth  at  the  height  of 
the  deck  at  any  timber  in  the  body-plan,  and  fet  it  off 
equally  from  the  middle  of  the  round-up  till  it  interfefts  the 
curve  ; whence  draw  a line  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn,  and 
the  diftance  between  the  laft  line  to  the  round-up  in  the 
middle  is  what  the  beam  rounds  at  that  place  : thus  may  the 
round-up  be  taken  at  as  many  timbers  as  may  be  found  ne- 
ceffary,  and  fet  below  the  under  fide  of  the  deck,  at  its  re- 
fpeftive  timber  in  the  (heer-plan  ; then  a curved  line  palling 
through  thofe  fpots,  will  reprefent  the  deck  at  the  fide  : but 
obferve,  that  the  decks  are  to  have  a fufficient  round  abaft, 
to  correfpond  with  the  round-up  of  the  ftern  above  the 
lights,  and  that  the  additional  round  wanted  to  be  fet  down 
at  the  fide  line. 

The  (heer  or  top  timber-line  may  be  next  drawn,  by  fet- 
ting up  its  height  in  the  (heer-plan  afore  in  midfliips,  and 
abaft : thus,  at  timber  X forwards,  37  feet  8 inches ; at  ® 
in  midftiips,  35  feet  4 inches ; and  at  the  fide  ftern-timber 
abaft,  41  feet  6 inches : then,  by  drawing  a curve  through 
thefe  fpots,  as  in  Plate  I.  the  (heer  of  the  (hip,  or  top-timber 
line,  will  be  reprefented. 

The  ports  may  now  be  drawn  in  the  (heer-plan,  thus  : 
draw  two  curves  in  pencil  parallel  to  the  deck  at  the  fide, 
fore  and  aft,  adding  the  thicknefs  of  the  deck  to  that  already 
drawn,  as  that  reprefents  the  under  fide  of  the  deck,  or 
upper  fide  of  the  beam.  The  gun-deck  ports  are  to  be 
2 feet  4 inches  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  to 
the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  fills,  2 feet  8 inches  deep, 
and  3 feet  5 inches  fore  and  aft,  or  from  the  fore  to  the  after 
fides,  which  may  now  be  fquared  up  between  the  lines  laft 
drawn  ; placing  the  fore-fide  of  the  foremoft  port  x foot 
5 inches  abaft  timber  X,  and  3 feet  1 inch  only  on  athwart- 
(hip  line  ; the  aft-fide  of  the  after-port  to  be  14  inches 
afore  timber  32,  and  the  fore-fide  3 feet  5 inches  afore 
it,  or  in  the  clear  ; and  the  remaining  13  to  be  7 feet  7 inches 
afunder.  In  the  fame  manner  draw  in  the  upper  deck  ports, 

which. 
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which  are  from  the  plank  to  the  port-fill  I foot  1 1 inches,  2 
feet  8 inches  deep,  and  fore  and  aft  3 feet ; and  are  to  be  placed 
equally  between  and  over  the  gun-deck  ports,  as  circumftances 
will  admit,  as  (hewn  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.  The  ports 
on  the  quarter-deck,  round-houfe,  and  forecaftle,  mult  be 
placed  hereafter  where  there  is  a vacancy  between  the  dead- 
eyes  to  admit  of  them,  obferving  to  place  them  as  nearly  as 
poffible  at  equal  diftances. 

To  know  the  heights,  round-up,  &c.  &c.  of  the  other 
decks,  take  them  with  compaffes,  in  like  manner  as  the  gun- 
deck  was  fet  off  from  the  given  dimenfions  ; and  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  fcale  of  feet,  much  repetition  will  be  avoided. 

The  round-houfe  deck  being  drawn,  draw  a line  parallel 
to  the  top  timber-line,  and  another  line  three  inches  above 
it,  which  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank-fheer,  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  fore  part  of  the  round-houfe,  fo  as  to  make  both 
plank-fheer  and  water-way  ; fo  will  the  extreme  height  of  the 
top -fide  be  deferibed  abaft : the  plank-fheer,  which  com- 
pletes the  height  of  the  fide  to  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, is  four  feet  four  inches  to  the  under  fide  above  the 
top  timber-line,  and  parallel  thereto.  The  fore  part  abreaft 
the  main-mafl  hances  down  eleven  inches  for  feven  feet  abaft 
the  gangway  or  fore  part  of  the  quarter-deck. 

The  drift-rail  may  now  be  drawn,  the  under  fide  of  which 
is  two  feet  ten  inches  above  the  top  timber-line,  and  parallel 
thereto  from  the  hance  of  the  plank-fheer  at  the  main-maft 
to  the  quarter-gallery.  The  drift-rail  is  four  and  a half 
inches  deep,  and  drawn  parallel  to  the  under  fide  laft  drawn, 
and  hances  as  the  plank-fheer  abreaft  the  main-maft,  and 
flops  with  a fcroll  upon  the  fheer-rail  at  the  gangway.  The 
fheer-rail  may  next  be  drawn  : it  is  fix  inches  deep,  and 
'parallel  to  the  top  timber-line  from  the  cat -head  to  the 
quarter-gallery.  The  plank-fheer  and  fheer-rail  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  fhip  delineate  the  height  of  the  top-fide  there  : 
the  under  fide  of  the  plank-fheer  is  two  feet  nine  inches 
above  the  top  timber-line,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  drift- 
rail  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  turns  off  with  fcrolls  at  the 
after  part  of  the  forecaftle,  but  in  other  refpe&s  the  fame  as 
thofe  at  the  quarter-deck. 

It  is  the  practice  in  the  navy  of  late  years,  to  have  fquare 
drifts  inftead  of  fcrolls  or  hances  of  any  kind. 

The  upper  part  of  the  fhip  being  thus  far  complete,  we 
have  at  one  view  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  fheer,  as  feen  on 
a plane. 

It  now  remains  to  be  drawn  in  the  finifhing  parts,  as  the 
wales,  ftern,  head,  rails,  & c. 

Proceed  to  reprefent  the  main  wales  by  fetting  up  their 
lower  edge,  at  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem  or  fore  part,  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  22  feet  6 inches,  inmidfhip  or  dead- 
flat  18  feet  8 inches,  and  at  timber  34,  23  feet,  and  draw 
the  curve  as  in  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.  Above  that,  and  parallel 
thereto,  draw  another  curve  at  4 feet  4 inches,  the  breadth 
of  the  main  wales. 

Next  draw  in  the  channel  wales,  fet  up  as  before,  at  the 
rabbet  of  the  ftem  30  feet  2 inches,  in  midfhips  27  feet 
3 inches,  and  at  timber  34,  3 1 feet  6 inches.  Set  up  their 
breadth  3 feet,  and  draw  curves  as  in  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  waift-rail  may  be  next  drawn  : its  diftance  below  the 
top  timber-line  is  one  foot  ten  inches,  the  upper  fide  and  its 
depth  fix  inches,  and  it  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  top-timber 
line  all  fore  and  aft. 

Now,  before  the  channels  and  dead-eyes  can  be  drawn,  the 
centres  and  raking  of  the  malls  mull  be  determined  ; their 
centres  on  the  gun-deck  being  fixed  upon  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  gun-deck,  thus : the  centre  of  the  fore- 
maft  is  21  feet  4 inches  abaft  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem,  or 
half  its  diameter  before  the  one-ninth  of  the  length  on  the 
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gun-dtek  : the  centre  of  the  main-maft  101  feet  4 inches 
abaft  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem,  or  half  its  diameter  abaft  the 
five-ninths  of  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  : and  the  centre  of 
the  mizen-maft  27  feet  before  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft, 
or  half  its  diameter  before  the  one-feventh  of  the  length  of 
the  gun-deck.  The  centre  being  fixed,  the  fore-maft  rakes 
aft  (or  inclines  from  a perpendicular  with  the  keel)  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  every  yard  of  its  length  ; the  main-maft 
rakes  aft  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  length  ; and  the  mizen- 
maft  one  inch  and  a half  in  every  yard  of  its  length,  as  drawn 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

Now  draw  the  channels,  placing  their  upper  edges  next 
the  fide  in  a line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  fheer-rail  j 
or,  which  is  much  better,  fince  the  rails  on  the  fide  are  dif- 
continued,  rather  lower  down,  clear  of  the  feam.  The 
fore  channel  to  be  36  feet  long,  and  fo  placed  as  to  take 
the  anchor-lining  and  bill-board  for  flowing  the  anchor  at  its 
fore  end,  thus : get  the  length  of  the  anchor  to  the  bill,  or 
extent  of  the  arm,  and  allow  for  the  cat-block  ; then  with 
that  diftance  fweep  upwards  from  the  channel-wale  to  the 
channel,  from  the  outer  end  of  the  cat-head  nearly,  and  the 
curve  that  the  bill  of  the  anchor  is  fuppofed  to  make,  will 
give  thy  middle  of  the  lining : the  aft-fide  from  the  channel 
may  be  perpendicular,  and  the  fore  part  follow  the  curve 
made  by  the  anchor.  The  bill-board  may  then  be  carried 
upwards  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  channel  to  the  top  of 
the  fide.  The  anchor-lining  commences  at  the  upper  fide 
of  the  bolfter,  which  refts  on  the  channel-wale,  and  is  long 
enough  at  the  fore  part  for  a man  to  ttand  upon. 

The  main  channel  is  29  feet  6 inches  long,  placed  in  the 
fame  range  as  the  fore  channel,  and  its  fore-end  before  the 
centre  of  the  maft  about  fix  inches. 

The  mizen  channel  is  16  feet  4 inches  long,  placed  like 
the  former,  but  is  more  convenient  when  placed,  as  it  now 
is,  above  the  quarter-deck  ports. 

The  dead-eyes  may  now  be  drawn,  obferving  to  place 
them  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  chains  may  be  fufficiently  clear 
of  the  ports.  All  the  preventer-plates  muft  be  fo  placed 
on  the  channel-wales,  and  of  fuch  a length,  that  the  centre 
of  the  chain-bolt  may  come  about  fix  inches  below  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  preventer-bolt  about  four  inches  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  channel-wales.  The  dead-eyes  in  the  main 
and  fore  channels  are  fixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  eleven 
in  number  in  the  fore  and  twelve  in  the  main,  though  lately 
another  is  added  in  each.  In  the  mizen  are  feven,  of  eleven 
inches  diameter ; the  centre  of  the  foremoft  dead-eye  is 
placed  at  or  juft  abaft  the  centre  of  the  maft,  and  the  centres 
of  the  others  are  fpaced  fo  as  to  clear  each  other  about 
three  inches,  which  will  admit  of  four  dead-eyes  between 
each  port.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  to  give  each  of  the 
chain  and  preventer-plates  a proper  rake  ; that  is,  to  let  them 
range  in  the  direftion  of  the  ftirouds  ; which  may  be  done 
in  the  following  manner  : draw  a pencil  line  upwards  at  the 
centre  of  each  maft,  upon  which  fet  off  its  length  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  head  ; then,  by  drawing  ftraight  lines  from 
that  height,  through  the  centre  of  each  dead-eye,  the  direc- 
tion of  each  chain  will  be  obtained  by  the  direction  of  its 
correfponding  line.  The  dead-eyes  for  the  backftays  are  fo 
fimilar  to  the  former,  that  it  need  only  be  obferved,  that 
for  the  raking  of  them,  the  height  of  the  top-maft  to  its 
head  muft  be  added  to  the  lower  maft,  and  that  they  are  fixed 
at  the  after-end  of  the  channel,  or  on  lloois,  if  need  be, 
above  the  channels,  as  in  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  ports  can  now  be  deter- 
mined,  as  they  muft  be  placed  clear  of  the  fhrouds,  and 
equally  afunder,  or  nearly  fo,  as  circumftances  will  admit  s 
thus,  there  are  three  on  each  fide  on  the  forecaftle,  made 
3 Z by 
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by  the  timber-heads  there  (hewn,  having  alfo  a timber-head 
between.  But  the  praftice  now  is  to  have  a rail  upon  the 
heads  of  the  timbers,  and  the  fides  birthed  up  on  each  fide 
to  the  under  fide  of  the  rail  between  the  ports,  and  only 
three  or  four  timber-heads  run  up,  one  in  particular  before 
the  bill-board  for  the  (hank-painter.  On  the  quarter-deck 
are  feven  ports  of  a fide,  and  four  on  the  round-houfe, 
placed  as  clear  as  pofiible  of  the  ihrouds,  as  (hewn  in  (heer- 
plan,  Plate  I. 

The  cheft-tree  for  hauling  home  the  main-tack  mud  be 
placed  near  the  after-end  of  the  fore  channel,  or  half  the 
length  of  the  main-yard  before  the  centre  of  the  main- 
matt,  and  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  channel-wale. 

The  fteps  on  the  fide  may  next  be  drawn  : they  mutt  be 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main  drift  or  gangway,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  clear,  and  five 
inches  deep  : the  upper  ftep  to  be  eleven  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  fide,  continuing  the  others  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  wale. 

To  complete  the  (heer-plan,  the  head  and  ftern  only  remain 
to  be  drawn,  which  are  as  ufeful  as  ornamental.  Therefore 
we  will  proceed  with  the  head,  thus : draw  the  beak-head 
or  its  boundary  aft,  by  raifing  a perpendicular  fix  feet 
abaft  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem,  at  one  foot  eleven  inches 
above  the  deck  at  the  fide,  or  draw  an  horizontal  line  at 
the  fame  height  as  the  upper  deck  port-fills  : the  horizontal 
is  the  flat  of  the  beak-head,  and  the  perpendicular  continued 
up  to  the  rail  above  the  forecaftle,  reprefents  the  fore  part  of 
the  beak-head,  and  will  likewife  determine  the  foremoft 
end  of  the  forecaftle.  Since  Plate  I.  has  been  engraved, 
the  beak-head  in  the  navy  feems  to  be  done  away,  and  the 
bow  continued  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  as  in  the  Eaft  India 
Ihip,  Plate  XII.  It  may  be  ftronger  thus,  but  the  beak- 
head  was  very  ufeful.  Let  15  feet  6 inches,  the  length  of 
the  head,  be  fet  off  from  the  fore  part  of  the  Item,  and 
there  draw  a perpendicular  which  will  determine  the  fore 
part  of  the  block  or  figure ; draw  another  perpendicular 
at  3 feet  10  inches  abaft  the  former,  which  is  the  moulded 
breadth  of  the  figure,  and  boundary  of  the  hair-bracket  at 
the  upper  part.  Before  the  height  of  the  figure  can  be 
afcertained,  the  bowfprit  mutt  be  drawn,  thus : fet  up 
4 feet  6 inches  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem,  above  the  upper 
deck,  for  its  middle  line,  and  (live  or  raife  that  line  5 inches 
or  5J  inches  above  an  horizontal  in  every  foot  forward ; then 
fet  off  x foot  5^  inches  above  and  below  this  middle  line,  and 
draw  lines  parallel  thereto,  and  the  bowfprit  will  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  (heer-plan,  Plate  I.  Now  the  upper  part  of 
the  block  for  the  figure  can  be  determined,  as  that  (hould  be 
at  leaft  fix  inches  clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit, 
which  fhould  pafs  the  under  fide  of  the  foremoft  upper  deck 
beam,  and  ftep  in  the  partners  on  the  gun-deck  a convenient 
height  for  the  after  part  of  the  manger,  as  in  the  inboard 
works,  Plate  IV.  of  Ship  building. 

The  cheeks  are  next  to  be  drawn : fet  up  the  height  of  the 
lower  cheek  at  the  ftem,  which  is  25  feet  at  its  under  fide, 
above  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  draw  the  after-end  to  the 
(heer,  and  the  fore  part  with  a handfome  flight,  fo  as  to 
break  in  with  the  perpendicular  at  the  fore  part  of  the  figure ; 
then  fet  up  from  the  under  fide  cf  the  lower  cheek,  3 feet 
5 inches  at  the  ftem  for  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  cheek  ; 
draw  the  after-end  rather  more  than  the  (heer,  and  the  fore 
part  with  more  flight  than  the  lower  cheek,  fo  as  to  make  a 
handfome  curve  line  with  the  fore  part  of  the  hair-bracket. 
From  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  cheek,  fet  up  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  ftem  7 feet  1 1 inches,  which  is  the  upper  fide 
of  the  upper  rail,  and  draw  the  bag  of  it,  or  the  part 


immediately  before  the  ftem,  nearly  horizontal,  or  to  the 
(heer  of  the  flat  of  the  beak-head,  it  agreeing  to  that 
height.  The  fore -end  (hould  curve  upwards,  fo  as  to  appear 
parallel  with  the  upper  cheek,  or  nearly  fo ; and  to  form  the 
after-end,  draw  a curve  from  the  bag  to  break  in  fair  with 
the  beak-head  line. 

Now  the  moulding  of  the  upper  rail  and  fiding  of  the 
cheeks  may  be  drawn,  and  as  they  taper  all  their  length  re- 
gularly, fet  off  1 foot  above  the  lower  fide  at  the  after-end 
of  the  cheeks,  which  is  5 feet  abaft  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftem 
on  the  (heer,  and  7 inches  at  the  fore-end,  or  about  8 feet 
6 inches  before  the  ftem.  Then  the  moulding  of  the  upper 
head-rail,  which  is  1 foot,  muft  be  fet  off  abaft  the  beak- 
head  line,  or  fore-fide  of  the  rail,  and  drawn  parallel  thereto 
from  about  5 feet  below  its  head,  (which  muft  range  with  the 
under  fide  of  the  rail  above  the  forecaftle,  or  fix  inches 
higher  than  the  range  of  the  other  timber-heads,)  and  from 
thence  to  taper  to  fix  inches  at  the  fore-end,  which  cornea 
to  the  hair-bracket,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  upper 
cheek,  and  runs  in  a handfome  ferpentine  line  up  the  back  of 
the  figure,  as  high  as  where  the  (houlder  of  the  figure  i3 
fuppofed  to  come ; at  which  place  it  terminates  with  a 
fcroll.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  or  block  is  formed, 
by  continuing  the  line  from  the  bread  or  fore  part  of  the 
figure  to  the  top  of  the  hair-bracket,  obferving  to  keep 
the  upper  part  fix  inches  clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the 
bowfprit,  as  before  obferved. 

The  head-timbers  may  now  be  drawn,  placing  the  ftem- 
timber  its  thicknefs,  which  is  7 inches,  before  the  ftem,  and 
to  ftand  perpendicular  from  the  ujpper  fide  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  rail.  The  foremoft 
timber  to  be  8 feet  before  the  ftem,  and  to  ftand  parallel  to 
the  ftem-timber,  or  rake  half  its  thicknefs  at  leaft,  which  is 
2^  inches,  which  will  produce  a lighter  appearance  in  the 
head  : the  middle  timber  is  placed  equally  between  the  two 
former,  and  is  fix  inches  thick.  Another  timber  is  fome- 
times  placed  abaft  the  ftem-timber,  at  the  fame  diftance  as 
the  one  before  it,  the  heel  of  it  ftepping  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  lower  rail.  The  length  of  the  block  for  the  figure 
fometimes  terminates  by  a perpendicular  line  at  the  heel  of 
the  foremoft  head-timber  ; the  lower  cheek  ends  there,  or 
is  continued  higher  up  the  figure,  and  finifhes  with  a 
fcroll.  The  hair-bracket  alfo  continues  down  to  the  heel  of 
the  figure. 

The  head-timbers  being  drawn,  the  middle  and  lower  rails 
may  be  drawn  by  dividing  the  fpace  between  the  upper  fide 
of  the  upper  cheek  and  under  fide  of  the  upper  rail  equally 
at  every  head-timber  ; then  drawing  curves  to  pafs  through 
the  moulding  depth  of  each  rail,  equally  fet  off  from  the 
above  fpaces,  which'  moulding  depth  is  6-|  inches  at  the 
ftem,  and  4A  inches  at  the  hair-bracket.  The  after-end  of 
the  lower  rail  may  terminate  where  it  touches  the  fide.  Be- 
fore the  rail  above  it  can  be  finilhed,  the  'cat-head  muft  be 
drawn,  letting  it  project  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  main  or  upper  rail  to  rake  forward,  fo  as  to  ftand 
fquare  with  the  bow,  or  nearly  fo,  and  to  ftive  upwards  5-5 
inches  in  every  foot  of  its  length,  which  is  8 feet  6 inches 
without  the  bow  ; obferving  that  the  under  fide  is  to  fay 
on  the  plank  of  the  forecaftle  at  the  fide  : the  upper  fide 
may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  under  fide  at  1 foot  4^  inches, 
its  depth:  the  knee  or  fupporter  under  the  cat-head  forms 
a fair  curve  to  the  after-end  of  the  upper  middle  rail,  as  in 
(heer-draught,  Plate  I.  The  knee  or  fupporter  under  the 
cat-head  lately  hangs  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  fo,  and  the 
rail  ends  againft  the  fide. 

The  knee  of  the  head  may  next  be  drawn  ; it  is  to  pro- 
ject from  the  breaft  of  the  figure  about  four  inches ; thence 

draw 
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draw  the  fore  part  of  the  knee,  with  an  agreeable  Terpen- 
tine line  to  its  breadth  from  the  ftem,  which  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed two  feet  on  a fquare  at  the  load-water-line ; then,  by 
continuing  the  fame  line  downwards,  narrowing  more  and 
more  till  it  approaches  the  gripe,  and  drawing  it  more  dif- 
tant  from  the  ftem,  to  about  four  feet  in  the  broadeft  place, 
let  the  lower  part  break  in  fair  with  the  under  fide  of 
the  falfe  keel,  where  it  terminates  with  the  fore  foot  or  fore 
part  of  the  keel,  which  will  be  next  defcribed.  The  gam- 
moning-holes come  becween  the  head-timbers,  and  the  bob- 
ftay-holes  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee,  and  the  hawfe-holes 
between  the  cheeks  are  to  be  2 feet  6 inches  up  from  the 
deck,  and  1 foot  3 inches  in  diameter,  as  fhewn  in  the 
fheer-plan,  Plate  I.  See  Hawfe-holes,  hereafter  defcribed. 
From  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel, 
fet  down  1 foot  6 inches,  its  depth,  and  draw  a line  parallel 
to  its  upper  edge  the  whole  length,  which  is  1 foot  2 inches 
before  timber  S,  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-poft,  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  will  be  reprefented  ; but  to  com- 
plete the  fore  foot,  which  muit  be  of  a fufficient  depth  to 
receive  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  called  the  boxing,  fquare 
up  the  fore  end  of  the  keel  from  the  under  fide  to  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  ftem,  and  from  thence  fquare  it  to  the  aft-fide  of 
the  ftem  from  its  curve.  The  boxing,  or  lower  part  of  the 
ftem,  may  now  be  drawn  : fet  aft  from  the  line  latt  fquared 
6 feet  6 inches,  and  draw  a perpendicular  to  half  the  depth 
of  the  keel,  and  from  thence  continue  a line  forward,  paral- 
lel to  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  one-third  the  length 
of  the  fcarf,  which  will  meet  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftem  and 
complete  it. 

The  falfe  keel,  which  is  fix  inches  deep,  may  be  drawn  by 
a line  parallel  to  the  under  edge  of  the  main-keel ; the  fore 
end  of  it  may  continue  about  three  inches  before  the  main- 
keel,  or  run  through  to  the  fore  part  of  the  gripe. 

The  fheer-draught  being  thus  far  completed  forward,  the 
ftern  and  quarters  may  be  finifhed ; and  firft  draw  a line 
which  (hall  reprefent  the  aft-fide  of  the  quarter-piece,  agree- 
able to  the  round-forward  of  the  ftern,  which  is  13  inches 
before  the  fide  ftern-timber,  on  a fquare,  and  nearly  parallel 
thereto,  continuing  this  line  from  the  plank-fheer  to  the 
lower  gallery  rim,  the  upper  fide  of  which  is,  at  the  line  laft 
drawn,  6 feet  5 inches  above  an  horizontal  line,  at  the  upper 
fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the  middle.  ( Obferve,  all  the 
heights  of  the  ftern  will  be  fet  up  above  this  line,  for  the 
manner  of  obtaining  which,  with  every  particular  relative 
to  the  ftern,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  feftion  Laying- 
off"  the  Stern,  and  Plate  X.)  At  the  height  laft  fet  olF, 
draw  the  upper  fide  of  the  rim  forward  parallel  to  the  Iheer 
er  top  timber-line  to  16  feet  6 inches,  its  length  ; then  draw 
another  line  parallel  under  it  at  10^  inches,  its  depth.  The 
height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  rail  at  the  middle  ftool  is  1 1 feet 
9 inches  at  the  quarter-piece,  which  mutt  alfo  be  drawn  for- 
ward parallel  to  the  Iheer  to  16  feet  8 inches,  its  length ; its 
depth,  which  is  g\  inches,  draw  in  as  the  middle  rim.  The 
fore  part  of  the  quarter-piece  may  next  be  drawn,  as  the 
heel  of  it  fteps  on  the  after  end  of  the  middle  ftool,  by 
drawing  a line  parallel  to  the  aft-fide  at  14  inches,  its  Tiding. 
Draw  the  middle  rim-rail,  as  before  dire&ed,  at  15  feet 
3 inches,  the  height  of  the  upper  fide  at  the  fore-fide  of  the 
quarter-piece,  to  1 2 feet  2 inches,  its  length.  In  the  fame 
manner  draw  the  upper  ftool-rail,  its  upper  fide  being  19  feet 
5 inches  up  at  the  quarter-piece,  and  its  length  forward 
12  feet  8 inches.  Above  this  fail  is  the  upper  flnifhing,  the 
upper  rail  of  which  ranges  with  the  height  of  the  plank- 
fheer,  with  another  rail  below  it  at  9 inches  in  the  clear : the 
upper  rail  may  be  about  3A  inches,  and  the  other  4 inches. 
The  upper  rail  of  the  finilhing  is  2 feet  8 inches  fhort  of 


the  upper  ftool-rail,  and  finilhes  at  the  fore  part,  as  in  the 
fheer-draught,  Plate  I.  The  boundary,  or  fore  part  of  the 
upper  gallery,  is  1 1 feet  7 inches  on  the  run  of  the  middle 
rim  ; from  thence  a line  is  drawn  upwards,  parallel  to  the 
quarter-piece.  Between  the  middle  ftool-rail  and  the  rim 
above  it,  the  fore  part  is  completed  by  a curve.  The  length 
or  boundary  of  the  lower  gallery  is  15  feet  6 inches  on  the 
lower  rim  ; from  thence  a line  is  drawn  upwards,  parallel  to 
the  rake  of  the  fide  ftern-timber.  Now  the  lights  and 
munions,  which  are  three  in  each  gallery,  may  be  equally 
fpaced  ; the  lights  in  the  lower  gallery  to  be  2 feet  9 inches 
in  the  clear  on  a fquare,  and  the  munions  about  1 1 inches 
each  ; the  lights  in  the  upper  gallery  2 feet  4 inches  in  the 
clear  on  a fquare,  and  the  munions  about  g~  inches  each ; 
obferving  to  keep  their  lower  fides  up  from  the  rail,  about 

5 inches  the  lower  ones  and  4 inches  the  upper  ones  for 
the  water-table,  and  their  upper  fides  about  4 inches  clear 
of  the  under  fides  of  the  ftool-rails  above.  Draw  the 
lower  ftool-rail  along  the  quarter,  which  is  a continuation 
of  the  lower  counter-rail,  as  the  middle  rim  is  of  the  upper 
counter-rail,  at  the  outfide  of  the  quarter-piece,  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  continued  their  length  parallel  to  the  fheer, 
and  that  will  be  the  height  of  thofe  rails,  as  viewed  on  a 
level.  The  height  of  the  lower  counter-rail,  at  the  fide 
abaft,  is  3 feet  4 inches,  and  from  thence  continued  parallel 
to  the  rim-rail  above:  to  its  length,  which  is  13  feet,  fet 
down  10^  inches,  its  depth,  and  draw  it  parallel  to  the 
upper  fide. 

The  lower  finilhing  is  2 feet  3 inches  deep  below  the 
lower  ftool,  and  its  boundary  formed  by  curves,  fo  as  to 
have  a light  airy  appearance,  with  a ftool  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  depth. 

The  foot-fpace  rail  may  be  9A  inches  deep,  and  rabbets 
on  the  ends  of  the  flat  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  breaft- 
rail  is  95  inches  deep,  and  its  upper  fide  is  3 feet  2 inches 
above  and  parallel  to  the  other,  both  projefting  2 feet 

6 inches  on  a fquare  to  the  aft-fide  at  the  middle  line  from 
the  midlhip  ftern-timber.  But  to  complete  the  balcony, 
quarter-piece,  and  taffrail,  as  Ihewn  in  the  Iheer-plan,  the 
reader  is  again  referred  to  laying-off  the  ftern,  and  Plate  X. 

The  birthing  of  the  lower  counter  may  be  reprefented  by 
drawing  a curve  4 inches  parallel  abaft  the  aft-fide  of  the 
counter-timbers,  from  the  knuckle  to  the  tuck-rail,  which 
covers  the  margin  on  the  wing-tranfom,  and  projefts  its 
thicknefs  9^  inches.  Draw  likewife  the  birthing  of  the 
upper  counter,  which  is  2^  inches  thick,  and  parallel  to  the 
ftern -timbers.  Above  the  upper  counter-rail  draw  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  middle  munion,  which  is  3 inches,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  middle  ftern-timber,  and  continued  upwards  to 
the  arch-board  over  the  lights,  which  is  about  45  inches 
deep. 

The  rudder  may  now  be  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan,  ob- 
ferving, that  the  head  is  continued  above  the  upper  deck, 
high  enough  to  receive  a tiller  about  four  inches  above  the 
deck  ; then  allow  for  two  hoops  above  the  hole,  making 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  2 feet  6 inches  above  the  deck. 
Continue  upwards  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-poft,  which  repre- 
fents  the  fore-fide  of  the  rudder,  from  whence  its  breadth  or 
aft-fide  is  fet  off ; and  as  this  fhould  not  be  more  nor  lefs 
than  fufficient  to  direft  the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  the  com- 
mon praftice  is  to  make  the  breadth  at  the  heel,  or  lower 
end,  one-eighth  of  the  main  breadth,  which  will  be  fix  feet 
for  fhips  having  a clean  run  abaft ; but  for  merchant-ffiips, 
or  thofe  conftrudted  chiefly  for  burthen,  it  may  be  one- 
feventh.  The  height  of  the  lower  hance  may  be  fixed  at 
the  load-water-line,  or  about  fix  inches  above  it,  and  its 
breadth  there  fhould  be  five-fevenths  of  the  breadth  at  the 
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heel,  back  included;  fet  forward  from  thence  io  inches,  or  Amongft  the  feveral  angles  that  the  redder  makes  with 
reduce  the  breadth  to  3 feet  5 inches.  The  upper  hance  may  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  favourable  than 
be  at  one-third  the  height  of  the  lower  hance,  and  the  breadth  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  produces  the  defired 
of  the  rudder  there  fhould  be  five-fevenths  of  the  breadth  effect  of  turning  the  /hip,  in  order  to  change  her  courfe. 
at  the  lower  hance,  or  3 feet  1 inch;  there  reduce  the  breadth  If  the  angle  of  the  rudder  with  the  keel  is  greater  than 
5 inches,  which  makes  it  2 feet  8 inches,  from  whence  a 45  degrees,  the  adlion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  in- 
ltraight  line  may  be  continued  to  the  head,  which  is  2 feet  creafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the  courfe  of  the  (hip 
4 inches  fore  and  aft,  or  larger,  if  the  piece  will  admit  of  it : in  a greater  degree  ; becaufe  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be 
each  hance  Ihould  be  reduced  with  mouldings,  as  in  /heer-  more 'Open,  fo  as  to  prefent  a greater  furface  to  the  Ihock 
draught,  Plate  I.,  and  3^  inches  drawn  parallel  to  the  aft-  of  the  water,  by  oppofing  its  paffage  more  perpendicularly, 
fide,  to  reprefent  the  thicknefs  of  the  back.  The  heel  of  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle  is  le/fened  to  30  degrees, 
the  rudder,  at  the  fore  part,  Ihould  be  9 inches  Ihort  of  the  the  rudder  will  receive  the  imprefiion  of  the  water  too  ob- 
under  fide  of  the  falfe  keel,  and  1 1 inches  at  the  aft-part,  liquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  acute,  fo 
the  foie  included,  which  is  6 inches  deep.  that  it  will  only  prefent  a fmall  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the 


The  pintles  and  braces  may  be  now  reprefented,  placing 
the  upper  brace  about  four  inches  above  the  wing-tranfom, 
that  the  ltraps  may  clafp  round  the  ftandard  on  the  gun- 
deck.  The  fecond  brace  (hould  be  fo  placed  as  to  fallen 
on  the  middle  of  the  gun-deck  tranfom.  The  lower  brace 
may  be  placed  15  inches  above  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel, 
and  the  intermediate  ones,  four  in  number,  to  be  equally 
placed  between  the  two  latter,  making  feven  in  all.  The 
length  of  the  braces  may  be  governed  by  a ftraight  line 
drawn  from  the  third  brace,  which  Ihould  be  4 feet  6 inches 
afore  the  rabbet  of  the  poll  to  the  lower  one,  which  is  to 
be  fix  feet. 

The  length  of  all  the  ltraps  of  the  pintles,  which  come 
upon  the  rudder  immediately  above  the  braces  (except  the 
thicknefs  of  the  bur  or  faucers),  may  extend  within  four 
inches  of  the  aft-fide  : the  pintles  are  3 3 inches  in  diameter, 
and  all  14  inches  long,  except  the  lower  one,  which  is  2 
inches  longer.  The  ltraps  of  the  braces  and  pintles  are 
five  inches  broad. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  rudder  being  reprefented 
in  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  it  is  evident  the  breaks  or 
hances  are  merely  to  reduce  the  breadth  as  it  rifes  towards 
the  head,  the  greatell  breadth  being  only  required  below 
the  water,  where  it  feels  the  motion  of  the  fhip. 

The  fluid,  in  palling  to  the  rudder,  exadlly  follows  the 
outlines  of  the  bottom  ; and  fuppofing  the  rudder  to  make 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  keel,  it  may  be  readily  feen, 
by  the  water-lines  abaft  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  that  the 
immediate  Ihock  it  receives  from  the  water  increafes  as  it 
approaches  to  the  load-water-line,  where  they  become  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  fide  of  the  rudder  in  that  pofition, 
and  this  holds  good,  whatever  angle  the  rudder  makes  with  the 
keel ; hence  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rudder  Ihould  be 
made  broader  near  the  line  of  floatation,  and  narrower  towards 
the  keel ; but  the  prefent  method  of  making  the  rudder 
with  increafing  breadth  downwards,  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  of  impulfe  the  water  adls  againft  it  near  the 
keel.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  above  force  llrikes  the 
rudder  obliquely,  and  only  llrikes  it  with  that  part  of  its 
motion  which,  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  forces  it  in  a 
contrary  diredtion,  with  a momentum  which  not  only  depends 
on  the  velocity  of  the  /hip’s  courfe,  by  which  this  current 
of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the  extent  of  the  fine 
of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  confequence  compofed  of 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  fhip  advances, 
and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  which  will  necef- 
farily  be  greater  or  fmaller  according  to  eircumftances  ; fo 
that  if  the  vefiel  increafes  her  velocity  three  or  four  times 
falter,  the  abfolute  Ihock  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  will 
be  nine  or  fixteen  times  ftronger,  under  the  fame  incidence  ; 
and  if  the  incidence  is  increafed,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in 
a greater  proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
dence is  more  enlarged. 


Ihock  of  the  water,  and  by  confequence  will  only  receive  a 
feeble  effort.  Thus  it  appears,  that  between  the  effedls  which 
refult  from  the  water’s  abfolute  effort,  there  is  one  which 
always  oppofes  the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  contributes  lefs  to  her 
motion  of  turning,  whilft  the  other  produces  only  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  velocity. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the  water  either  llrikes 
the  rudder  too  diredlly,  or  too  obliquely,  it  lofes  a great 
deal  of  the  effedl  it  ought  to  produce.  Between  the  two 
extremes  there  is,  therefore,  a mean  pofition,  which  is  the 
mofl  favourable  to  its  operation,  viz.  the  angle  45,  or 
between  that  and  42  degrees.  See  Watfon’s  Euler,  p.  130. 
See  alfo  Rudder. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fore  part  of  the  rudder,  as  high  up 
as  the  head  of  the  poft,  mull  be  trimmed  on  each  fide,  to 
the  middle  of  its  thicknefs,  (which  is  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
the  aft-fide  of  the  flern-pofl,  or  rather  lefs,  as  it  need  not 
project  the  poll  when  the  helm  is  hard  over,)  to  the  greatefl 
angle  the  rudder  is  propofed  to  make  with  the  keel : how- 
ever, the  common  method  is  to  fet  off  two-fifths  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  rudder  from  the  fore  part  on  each  fide,  and 
from  thence  trim  it  ftraight  through  to  the  middle  of  its 
thicknefs,  or,  what  is  better,  to  leave  the  middle  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  pintles,  rather  than  a fharp  edge.  By  this 
method  the  rudder  may  be  put  over  to  the  angle  of  50  de- 
grees, which  is  more  than  is  necefl’ary,  and  it  is  very  feldom 
that  the  tiller,  owing  to  its  length,  can  be  put  over  fo  far 
to  the  fide  as  to  allow  of  the  rudder  making  an  angle  of 
more  than  45  degrees,  which  angle  is  quite  fufiicient. 

When  the  above  angle,  or  what  is  technically  called  the 
bearding  is  wholly  taken  from  the  fore  part  of  the  rudder, 
the  main  piece  is  very  much  wounded  by  letting  on  the  uppee 
pintle  ; but  this  of  late  years  has  been  greatly  remedied,  by 
taking  half  the  bearding  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  flern-poit 
at  the  head,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  on  the  heel ; of 
courfe  the  rudder  is  bearded  fo  much  the  lefs.  This,  alfo, 
will  greatly  afiift  the  converfion  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  bearding  on  the  rudder  is  reprefented  by  the  /hading 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  rudder,  and  the  bearding  on  the  poft. 
by  the  ticked  line  in  /heer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  rudder,  which  is  reprefented  in  the  fheer-draught, 
Plate  I.,  and  is  as  at  prefent  ufed  in  the  navy,  having  its 
axis  of  rotation  in  the  centre  of  its  pintles,  which  are  paral- 
lel to  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-poft,  caufes  a fpace,  confider- 
ably  greater  than  its  tranfverfe  fedtion,  to  be  cut  in  the  coun- 
ter for  the  rudder  to  revolve  in,  which  would  be  impervious 
to  the  waves,  were  it  not  defended  by  a coating  of  tarred 
canvas,  nailed  in  fuch  a manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter,  as 
to  cover  the  whole  fpace  required.  But  the  ill  effedls  of 
having  fo  large  a fpace  fo  ill  guarded,  have  proved  very  dan- 
gerous. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defedl  that  round-headed  rudders 
of  late  years  have  been  adopted  in  many  merchant-fhips, 
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particularly  thofe  in  the  Service  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  round-headed  rudder  is  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan  of 
the  Eaft  India  fhip,  Plate  XII.,  which  confifts  in  making  the 
upper  part  of  the  rudder  above,  and  fome  inches  below  the 
hole  in  the  counter,  cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part,  at  the 
fame  time,  a eaft  forward  above  the  upper  brace,  fo  that  the 
axis  of  rotation  may  by  that  means  be  the  line  palling,  as 
ufual,  from  the  heel  of  the  rudder  to  the  upper  brace,  or  that 
next  below  the  counter,  and  from  thence  upwards  through  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrical  part,  or  head,  in  order  that  the  tranfverfe 
feftion  at  the  counter  may  be  a circle  revolving  upon  its  cen- 
tre; in  which  cafe  the  fpace  of  half  an  inch  is  more  than 
fufficient  between  the  rudder  and  the  counter,  and  confe- 
quently  the  neceffity  of  a rudder-coat  entirely  done  away. 
But  as  it  was  forefeen,  that  if  the  rudder  was  by  any  acci- 
dent unihipped,  this  alteration  might  endanger  the  tearing 
away  of  the  counter,  the  hole  is  made  from  two  to  four 
inches  larger  all  round,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip, 
than  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  cylindric  part  of  the  rudder, 
but  that  fpace  is  eafdy  covered  over  with  a wooden  rim,  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  of  fufficient  breadth  to  nail  to  the 
counter  clear  of  the  hole:  this  rim  is  fitted  nearly  clofe  to 
the  rudder,  and  is  capable  of  refilling  the  Ihock  of  the  fea, 
but  eafily  carried  away  with  the  rudder,  leaving  the  coun- 
ter, under  fuch  circumftances,  in  as  fafe  a ftate  as  it  would 
be,  agreeable  to  the  prefent  form  of  making  rudders  in  the 
navy. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  braces  cannot  be  carried  up 
fo  high  on  the  ftern-poft  with  a round-headed  rudder,  as  in 
Plats  I.  But  then  the  head  is  better  fteadied,  as  it  has  a 
large  bolt  driven  down  through  the  centre,  that  traverfes  in  a 
thick  brafs  plate  confined  in  a ftrong  oaken  frame,  fixed 
over  the  head. 

It  may  alfo  be  readily  feen,  that  to  bring  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation through  the  centre  of  the  rudder-head,  it  mull  eaft 
fo  much  forward,  as  was  before  oblerved,  which  requires  a 
fudden  hance  between  the  upper  brace  and  the  counter  ; 
but  to  avoid  this  hance  cutting  away  the  main  poll  too  much 
at  the  head.,  a falfe  poll,  fufficiently  thick,  is  tabled  or 
coaked  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  main  poll,  as  in  Plate  XII. 

The  body  and  half-breadth  plans  may  now  be  completed, 
as  it  remains  to  add  the  fupernatant  part,  or  top-fide. 

Transfer  the  heights  of  the  top  timber-line  from  the 
Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.  to  the  body-plan,  and  draw  an  hori- 
zontal line,  at  each  height,  acrofs  each  refpeftive  body. 
Now  the  breadth  of  the  fhip  at  this  height  determines 
the  tumbling-home  of  the  top-fide,  which  ffiould  not  be 
too  much,  as  formerly,  as  it  creates  an  unnecefl'ary  con- 
fumption  of  crooked  or  compafs-timber,  or  an  extra- 
vagant wafte  of  large  timber,  which  mull  be  much  weak- 
ened by  being  cut  acrofs  the  grain.  Again,  great  ad- 
vantages would  be  derived  from  having  little  or  no  tumbling- 
liome  to  the  fides,  as  it  gives  more  room  upon  deck,  a greater 
fpread  to  the  Ihrouds,  additional  fecurity  to  the  malls, 
makes  the  fhip  lliffer,  a much  better  fea-boat,  and  in  every 
refpedl  fafer,  ilronger,  and  better.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  argued,  that  by  the  top-fide  tumbling-home,  par- 
ticularly in  fhips  of  war,  all  the  weight  of  guns,  See. 
lying  above  the  load-water-line,  may  thereby  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  middle  line,  when  of  courfe  the  fhip  will  be 
lefs  llrained  by  the  working  of  her  guns  alfo  ; but  others 
have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  by  the  weights  being  equal 
on  both  fides,  they  counterpoife  each  other,  and  do  not 
llrain  the  fhip,  whatever  diltance  they  may  be  removed  from 
the  middle  line.  Again,  the  top-fide  narrowing  or  tumbling- 
home,  as  it  approaches  the  top  of  the  fide,  particularly  in 
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fhips  having  two  or  three  gun-decks,  thefmokeof  the  lower 
guns  in  action  lefs  annoys  thofe  on  the  decks  above. 

In  Plate  I.  the  top-timber  breadth  in  midlhip  is  four  feet 
lefs  than  the  main  breadth,  confequently  the  top-fide  tumbles 
home  two  feet  on  each  fide,  and  may  be  fo  continued  in  the 
half-breadth  plan  parallel  to  the  main  breadth,  from  frame 
22  abaft  to  H forward ; then  from  the  middle  line  at  K fet 
up  21  feet  ii  inches  ; at  M,  21  feet  8 inches  ; at  O,  21  feet 
6 inches  ; at  Q,  21  feet ; at  S,  20  feet  4 inches ; at  U,  19 
feet ; and  at  the  beak-head,  17  feet : at  24,  in  the  after  body, 
20  feet  7 inches  ; at  26,  20  feet  ; at  28,  19  feet  6 inches ; 
at  30,  18  feet  9 inches;  at  32,  18  feet;  at  34,  17  feet  2 
inches  ; at  36,  16  feet  ; then  to  end  it  abaft,  fquare  down  to 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  interfeClion  of  the  top  timber-line 
at  the  fide  counter-timber  in  the  fheer-plan,  and  fet  up,  as 
before,  12  feet.  Then  a fair  curve-line  drawn  through 
thefe  fpots,  reprefents  the  top-timber  half-breadth. 

Transfer  the  top-timber  half-breadths  from  the  half- 
breadth plan  to  their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  at  the 
top  timber-line  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan.  Now 
the  timbers  may  be  formed  above  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  in  the  body-plan,  thus ; transfer  the  upper  height  of 
breadth-line  from  the  fiieer-plan  to  the  body-plan,  drawing 
thereat  horizontal  lines  ; then  fquare  up  the  timbers  already 
drawn  to  interfed  the  upper  height  of  breadth  refpeclively  ; 
open  the  compafies  to  15  feet,  the  length  of  the  upper- 
breadth  fweeps,  and  fix  one  foot  on  each  line  lail  drawn  ; 
then  from  the  lines,  as  fquared  up,  deferibe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  upwards  at  each  timber;  then  draw  at  a curve  to 
the  hollow  of  the  top-fide,  touching  the  back  of  the  upper- 
breadth  fweep,  and  the  breadth  at  the  top  timber-line,  thus  ; 
the  timber  at  the  top-fide  is  formed  in  midfhips,  to  which 
let  a mould  be  made  from  the  upper  height  of  breadth  up- 
wards, continuing  the  fame  hollow  of  top-fide  fome  feet 
above  the  top  timber-line  at  -£ , by  which  mould  all  the  tim- 
bers of  the  top-fide,  except  two  or  three  quite  aft  and  for- 
ward, may  be  drawn,  and  both  bodies  completed  to  the  top 
of  the  fide,  by  moving  the  mould  at  each  timber  gradually 
upwards,  fo  as  to  make  a fair  line  with  the  upper  breadth 
fw°ep,  touching  the  breadth  at  the  top  timber-line. 

The  foremoll  frames,  as  X,  U,  and  S,  towards  the  top 
of  the  fide,  curve  outwards,  or  the  contrary  way  to  thofe 
abaft  them  ; becaufe  the  breadth  at  the  top  timber-line  pro- 
jects the  main  breadth  below,  by  which  the  anchor  is  hove 
up  clear  of  the  bow.  From  their  breadth  at  the  top  timber- 
line,  fquare  up  a perpendicular  line  to  the  top  of  the  fide, 
which  produces  a fudden  angle  or  knuckle  at  the  top 
timber-line,  from  whence  they  are  called  knuckle-timbers. 

From  the  fheer-plan  transfer  the  heights  of  the  top-fide  to 
their  refpeclive  timbers  in  the  body-plan,  and  draw  a curve 
line  through  thofe  heights,  and  the  top  of  the  fide  will  be 
reprefented  in  the  body-plan.  Then,  to  prove  that  the  heads 
of  the  timbers  make  a fair  longitudinal  curve,  transfer  their 
half-breadths  at  the  height  of  the  top-fide  in  the  body-plan 
to  their  refpeftive  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; that  is, 
from  frame  D forward,  and  from  10  abaft ; if  they  produce 
fair  curves,  the  top  of  the  fide  is  correct. 

Now  the  fide  ftern-timber  may  be  drawn  in  the  body-plan, 
thus  : transfer  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom,  lower  coun- 
ter, upper  counter-knuckles,  top  timber-line,  and  top-fide, 
from  the  fide  ftern-timber  in  the  fheer-plan  to  the  after 
body-plan,  and  draw  an  horizontal  line  at  each  height ; draw 
likewife  two  horizontal  lines,  equally  fpaced,  between  the 
wing-tranfom  and  lower  counter-knuckle,  and'  one  equally 
between  the  upper  counter-knuckle  and  the  top  timber-line. 
Transfer  the  half-breadths  of  the  fix  after-frames,  where 
they  are  interfered  by  the  above  horizontal  lines,  to  their 
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correfponding  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  draw 
curves  through  the  above  half-breadths,  fome  diftance  abaft 
the  after-frame  ; then  fquare  down  where  the  feveral  heights 
interfedf  the  fide  ftern-timber  in  the  (heer-plan,  to  the 
half-breadth  plan  on  their  correfponding  lines,  and  from 
thence  transfer  the  leveral  half-breadths  to  their  correfpond- 
ing heights  on  the  body-plan  ; then,  by  drawing  curves 
through  thofe  half-breadths,  the  fide  hern-timber  will  be  re- 
prefented. 

The  main  half-breadth  and  top-timber  half-breadth  lines 
may  now  be  ended  abaft  in  the  half-breadth  plan  : thus, 
fquare  down  from  the  fheer-plan,  where  they  interfedf.  the  fide 
ftern-timber,  to  their  correfponding  lines  in  the  half-breadth 
plan  ; alfo,  where  they  interfedt  the  middle  ftern-timber  in  the 
fheer-plan,  fquare  them  down  to  the  middle  line  in  the 
half-breadth  plan  ; then,  with  a radius  in  the  faid  middle 
line,  fweep  an  arc  of  a circle  to  interfedt  the  fpots  lalt 
fquared  down,  which  will  reprefent  the  round-aft  of  the 
Item  at  the  main  half-breadth  and  top  timber-lines  in  that 
diredion. 

In  a fimilar  manner  may  be  drawn  the  round-up  of  the 
ftern  at  the  knuckles  of  the  lower  and  upper  counter  in  the 
body-plan,  by  transferring  the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper 
knuckles,  at  the  middle  ftern-timber  in  the  fheer-plan,  to  the 
middle  line  in  the  body-plan  ; their  height  at  the  fide  being 
fet  up  before ; then,  with  a radius  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body-plan,  fweep  a fegment  of  a circle  to  pafs  through 
each  height,  and  the  round-up  of  the  ftern,  at  each  counter, 
will  be  reprefented  as  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I. 

Apron , or  Inner  Stem , &c. 

The  apron  rtiay  now  be  drawn  in  the  fheer-plan,  by  conti- 
nuing a line  parallel  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern,  at  twelve 
inches,  its  moulding  from  the  head  of  the  ftern,  to  about 
feven  feet  abaft  the  boxing,  by  which  it  will  give  fhift  to  the 
fcarfs  of  the  Item,  as  reprefented  by  the  ticked  line  in  the 
fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

The  cutting-down,  or  height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the 
floors  in  the  middle  fore  and  aft,  is  reprefented  by  the  ticked 
line  at  the  following  heights ; viz.  at  -c  , and  from  frame  D 
to  8,  i foot  io  inches ; at  F,  i foot  ioj  inches  ; at  H, 
2 feet  \ an  inch ; at  K,  2 feet  2 inches  ; at  M,  i feet  5^ 
inches  ; at  O,  2 feet  1 1^  inches  ; at  S,  4 feet  6 inches  ; at 
U,  6 feet  6 inches  ; at  10,  1 foot  10^  inches  ; at  12,  1 foot 
II  inches  ; at  14,  2 feet;  at  16,  2 feet  ij  inch;  at  18,  2 
feet  2 inches  ; at  20,  2 feet  6 inches ; at  22,  2 feet  10 
inches;  at  24,  3 feet  2 inches;  at  26,  3 feet  io-|  inches; 
at  28,  4 feet  inches;  at  30,  4 feet  11  inches;  at  32, 
7 feet  7 inches  ; at  34,  10  feet  ij  inch,  above  the  upper 
fide  of  the  keel ; then  a curve  line  drawn  through  thofe 
heights,  will  (hew  the  cutting-down. 

The  depth  of  the  keelfon  is  alfo  reprefented  by  a line 
eighteen  inches  above,  and  parallel  to  the  cutting-down,  into 
which  forward  is  fcarfed  the  Jlemfon,  which  is  continued 
upwards  to  the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  hook,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  apron,  it  being  ten  inches  moulded  at  the 
head.  The  after-end  of  the  keelfon  is  completed  by  the 
fternfon-knee,  which  fcarfs  into  the  keelfon,  and  runs 
up  the  fore  fide  of  the  tranfom  to  the  under  fide  of  the  carl- 
ing  under  the  gun-deck  beams,  as  (hewn  in  the  fheer-plan, 
Plate  I.  Sometimes  a knee  is  introduced  in  the  dead-wood, 
as  (hewn  in  the  (heer-plan,  which  fays  againft  the  inner  pofl, 
which  is  fifteen  inches  moulded  at  the  heel,  and  one  foot  at 
the  head  at  the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  tranfom. 

Nature  and  Ufe  of  the  Timbers , when  canted. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  timbers  as  having  their 
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planes  athwartfhips,  or  at  right  angles,  fquare  to  the  keel, 
and  have  confequently  called  them  fquare-timlers . But  the 
cant-timbers  have  their  planes  inclined  forward  from  the  keel 
in  the  fore-body,  and  the  contrary  way,  or  aft,  in  the  after- 
body, or  canted,  as  (hipwrights  term  it. 

That  the  reader  may  clearly  underftand  the  nature  of  the 
cant-timbers,  obferve  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I., 
where  the  joint  of  cant-timber  U interfedts  the  middle  line  j 
at  which  place  fuppofe  it  hung  on  a hinge,  moving  fore  and 
aft ; and  alfo  imagine  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant-timbers 
on  the  half-breadth  plan  to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  a 
furface,  of  a fufficient  breadth  to  form  the  (hape  of  the  faid 
cant-timber  from  the  middle  line  in  tffe  body-plan ; fup- 
pofing  the  horizontal  view  of  that  furface  to  be  reprefented 
by  that  one  line.  It  immediately  follows,  that  the  furface 
muft  (land  perpendicular  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fimi- 
lar to  a door  fwinging  on  its  hinges  ; and,  if  we  draw  the 
moulding  (hape  of  the  cant-timber,  according  to  what  is 
laid  off  in  Plate  VII.  Jig.  3.  upon  this  furface,  from  the 
keel  to  the  top  of  the  fide  (not  moving  its  pofition),  and 
then  cut  it  out,  we  (hall  have  the  true  pofition  of  the  cant- 
timber,  as  in  its  place  on  the  (hip,  which  will  ftand  in  a per- 
pendicular diredtion  ; we  may  alfo,  fuppofing  it  to  be  hung, 
fwing  it  or  cant  it  either  forward  or  aft,  and  it  will  (till  main- 
tain  its  perpendicularity  with  refpedt  to  the  keel. 

The  canting  of  the  timbers  is  of  great  utility,  as  it 
afiifts  the  converfion  of  the  timber,  and  likewife  greatly 
contributes  to  the  ftrength  of  the  (hip  in  the  fore  and  after 
parts.  For  in  the  firit  place,  were  all  the  timbers  of  the 
bow  and  buttock  to  be  continued  fquare,  as  thofe  of  the 
fquare  body,  though  the  fcantlings  of  the  fquare  timbers  on 
a fquare  (hould  be  equal  to  the  fcantlings  of  the  timbers,  if 
canted,  yet  the  bevellings  of  the  bow  and  buttock-timbers 
would  be  fo  great,  that  the  confumption,  in  fome  places,  in 
order  to  get  the  timbers  clear  of  fap,  would  be  greater  by  one 
half  than  that  in  the  timbers  when  canted.  And,  fecondly, 
by  canting  the  timbers  gradually  from  athwartfhip  line,  we 
thereby  bring  each  timber  nearer  to  a lquare  with  the  planks 
of  the  bottom,  which  is  not  only  the  beft  pofition  to  receive 
the  faftenings  of  the  planks,  &c.  but  the  timbers  are  alfo 
better  able  to  bear  thofe  faftenings. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  cant  the  timbers  of  the  fore- 
body, fo  that  they  may  ftand  as  fquare  to  the  curvature  of  the 
bow  as  pofiible  ; which  will  not  only  greatly  leffen  the  be- 
velling, but  will  very  much  ftraighten  the  moulding  (hape  of 
the  timbers ; by  which  means  they  will  be  much  ftronger, 
not  fo  liable  to  be  grain-cut,  and  having  lefs  compafs,  the 
converfion  will  be  greatly  aflifted. 

Therefore  determine  on  the  cant  of  the  foremoft  timber, 
which  is  y,  by  fetting  forward  two  feet  one  inch  on  the  run 
of  the  main  half-breadth  line  before  the  perpendicular  of  X, 
and  its  heel  nine  inches  abaft  the  perpendicular  of  U,  on 
the  ftepping-liHe,  which  is  three  inchej  nearer  the  middle  line 
than  the  bearding,  or  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood,  and 
draw  the  ticked  line  marked  c y in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
Plate  I.  The  after  cant-timber  of  the  fore-body  may  be 
before  the  foremoft  fquare  timber  O two  feet  nine  inches 
on  the  main  half-breadth  line,  and  the  heel  on  the  ftepping- 
line  two  feet  five  inches  before  O,  on  the  ticked  line  marked 
c p,  drawn  as  before ; then  may  the  intermediate  cant- 
timbers  c q,  c r,  c s,  c t,  c w,  c x,  be  drawn,  with  their  joints 
to  interfedt  their  refpedtive  perpendiculars  as  far  as  U,  at  the 
main-breadth-line  : then  c <w  and  c x equally  between  c u and 
cy : draw  the  ticked  lines  reprefenting  each  cant-timber 
from  thence  to  their  heels,  which  are  all  equally  fpaced  on 
the  ftepping-line,  between  c p and  c y. 

The  Hatufe-pieces  can  now  be  determined  on  and  drawn  in. 
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the  half-breadth  plan,  the  fides  of  which  may  Hand  parallel 
with  the  middle  line,  or  canted  fquare  with  the  bow,  which 
will  leffen  their  heels  and  bevellings,  and  affift  their  con- 
verfion,  as  before  obferved,  by  the  cant-timbers  ; their  num- 
ber may  be  four,  befides  the  knight-head,  which  comes  next 
the  item,  unlefs  the  apron  is  fided  more  than  the  item,  which 
cannot  be  the  cafe  when  the  rabbet  is  in  the  middle  : as  that 
has  now  become  general,  a filling  about  fix  inches  fided  is 
fayed  next  the  Hem,  which  makes  it  unneceffary  to  call  the 
knight-head  above  the  item  to  receive  the  bowfprit.  In 
the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.  the  knight-head  is  drawn 
next  the  item,  therefore  fet  off  from  the  item  one  foot  four 
inches,  its  fiding  at  the  top-timber  line  or  head  ; before 
cant  y is  introduced  a ihort  timber,  which  ihortens  the  heel 
of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  not  that  the  heels  are 
expefted  to  be  gotten  fo  low  down  as  to  fay  againit  it,  for 
if  the  knight-head  runs  down  low  enough  to  take  a bolt 
through  the  gun-deck  hook,  it  is  reckoned  fufficient,  the 
remainder  being  made  good  with  a chock.  From  the  item,  at 
the  timber  or  timbers  before  cant  y,  fet  up  the  fiding  of  the 
heel,  which  is  thirteen  inches.  In  the  fame  manner  fet  oif  the 
fiding  of  the  hawfe-pieces,  four  in  number,  from  each  other, 
as  they  fayclofe  together,  in  wake  of  the  hawfe-holes ; that  is, 
1 8 inches  at  the  head  for  the  firit  hawfe-piece,  1 7 inches  for 
the  head  of  the  fecond  and  third,  and  1 8 inches  for  the  fourth  ; 
and  the  fiding  at  the  heels  to  be  all  alike  13  inches,  as  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I. 

The  hawfe-holes  may  now  be  drawn,  which  ihould  be  fo 
ftationed  as  to  wound  the  hawfe-pieces  as  little  as  pofiible  ; 
they  may  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  the  middle  or  centre  of 
the  midffiip-hole  may  come  in  the  joint  of  the  firit  and  fe- 
cond hawfe-pieces,  and  that  of  the  outer  hole  in  the  joint  of 
the  third  and  fourth  hawfe-pieces.  The  holes  to  be  in  dia- 
meter, after  the  pipes  are  let  out,  17  inches,  and  in  diftance 
from  each  other  on  a fquare  18  inches,  to  which  lines  may 
be  drawn  in  the  half-breadth  plan  to  extend  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  outfide  to  the  infide  plank,  and  in  a fore  and  aft 
direction,  fo  as  to  crofs  the  middle  line  of  the  gun- deck  at 
the  main-malt.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  wounding  the  hawfe- 
pieces  too  much,  middle  pieces  are  introduced  in  wake  of 
the  holes  fided,  about  fix  inches  lefs  than  the  diameter  of 
the  holes  ; then,  by  cutting  three  inches  on  the  fides  of  the 
hawfe-pieces  between  the  holes,  thofe  hawfe-pieces  become 
confequently  more  fided,  and  are  wounded  proportionally, 
but  little. 

The  hawfe-holes  may  now  be  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan, 
thus  ; fet  up  their  height  above  the  gun-deck,  which  is  two 
feet  eight  inches,  to  their  under  fides,  then  their  diameter 
above  that,  which  will  be  clear  of  the  clamps  above  ; then, 
with  a proper  Hive  outwards,  we  lhall  find  them  about  fix 
inches  above  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  cheek,  which  will 
leave  a fufficient  fubltance  of  loljler  under  the  hole  for  the 
wear  of  the  cable.  Square  up,  from  the  half-breadth  plan, 
where  the  holes  interfefl  the  infide  and  outfide  plank  at  the 
main  half-breadth  line,  that  being  very  near  their  height ; 
then  by  drawing  lines  to  their  dive  parallel  to  their  depth, 
they  will  be  reprefented  as  the  dotted  lines  in  the  ffieer-plan, 
Plate  I.  ; but  to  continue  them  to  the  outfide  of  the  bolder, 
as  the  ffiaded  holes  in  the  fheer-plan  are,  fquare  up  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  where  they  interfedl  the  fore  part  of 
the  cheek. 

The  cant-timbers  in  the  after-body  may  now  be  drawn, 
and  every  part  depending  on  them  ; in  order  to  which  we 
mud  fird  determine  on  the  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  ; there- 
fore, having  the  round-aft  of  the  wing-tranfom  reprefented 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  likewife  an  horizontal  line  at 
the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom,  fet  off  fixteen  inches,  its 


moulded  breadth,  at  the  fide  on  the  horizontal  line,  which  is 
the  dation  of  the  aft-fide  of  the  falhion-piece  ; then,  to  de- 
termine on  the  cant  of  it,  the  ffiape  of  the  body  mud  be  con- 
fidered,  for  the  more  it  is  canted  the  draighter  will  be  the 
timber,  and  fquare  with  the  plank  of  the  buttock,  confe- 
quently dronger  and  much  eafier  obtained. 

Therefore,  let  the  heel  of  the  falhion-piece  at  the  aft-fide 
be  nine  inches  on  the  depping-line  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
before  perpendicular  34,  and  drawing  a draight  line  from 
thence  to  the  fore-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  as  above,  the  cant 
of  the  falhion-piece  will  be  defcribed,  and  will  be  found 
fituated  in  the  bed  manner  poffible  to  anfwer  the  before- 
mentioned  purpofes. 

The  cant  of  the  falhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the  cant 
of  the  timbers  before  it  may  be  eafily  determined  ; let  29  be 
the  foremod  cant-timber  in  the  after-body,  which,  on  the 
main  half-breadth  line,  may  be  equally  fpaced  between  the 
after  fquare-timber  28,  and  the  perpendicular  30,  and  its 
heel  on  the  depping-line  be  one  foot  nine  inches  abaft  28, 
drawing  a draight  line,  as  before ; the  other  cant-timbers 
between  29  and  the  falhion-piece,  which  are  c 30,  c 31, 
c 32»  c 33,  c 34,  c 35,  and  c 36,  may  be  equally  fpaced  on 
the  depping-line  at  the  heels,  likewife  on  the  main  half- 
breadth line,  drawing  draight  lines  as  before,  which  will  in- 
terfedl their  perpendiculars  as  far  aft  as  34  on  the  main  half- 
breadth line  ; thus  the  cant-timbers  in  the  after-body  will  be 
reprefented  as  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  falhion-piece  repre- 
fents  the  aft-fide  of  it,  as  before  obferved,  which  lets  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  tranfoms ; but,  in  order  to  affid  the  converfion 
with  regard  to  the  lower  tranfoms,  there  may  be  two  more 
falhion-pieces  abaft  the  former ; therefore  the  foremod 
falhion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  drawn  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  only  takes  the  ends  of  the  three  upper  tranfoms, 
which  are  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck-tranfoms ; the  middle 
falhion-piece  takes  the  three  next,  and  the  after  falhion-piece 
the  three  lower  ones ; therefore  fet  off  in  the  half-breadth 
the  fiding  of  the  middle  and  after  falhion-pieces,  which  is 
12  inches  each  ; then  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  foremod 
falhion-piece  at  the  fidings,  and  the  middle  and  after  falhion- 
pieces  will  be  reprefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

The  falhion-pieces  and  tranfoms  may  now  be  reprefented 
in  the  Iheer-plan,  as  the  thwartlhip  appearance  of  the 
falhion-pieces  limits  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  ap- 
pear therein  : fquare  up  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  where 
the  falhion-pieces  there  interfedl  the  llepping,  the  horizontal 
or  water-lines  to  their  relpedlive  water  or  horizontal  lines, 
and  depping-line,.  in  the  ffieer-plan  ; but  as  the  foremod 
falhion-piece  runs  up  three  or  more  feet,  if  to  be  gotten  above 
the  wing-tranfom,  an  horizontal  line  at  the  head,  and  three 
more  between  that  and  the  load-water-line,  ffiould  be  drawn 
from  the  body  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  pencil,  as  they  may 
be  rubbed  out  afterwards,  and  the  interfeftion  of  the  falhion- 
pieces  fquared  up  as  before  ; then  curves  drawn  through  the 
fpots  as  fquared  up  will  reprefent  the  thwartlhip  appear- 
ance of  the  falhion-pieces  in  the  ffieer-plan,  as  in  Plate  I. 

The  height  and  fiding  of  all  the  tranfoms  may  now  be 
drawn  in  the  ffieer-plan,  thus  ; fet  down  13  inches  below  the 
horizontal  line  reprefenting  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  already  drawn,  and  draw  a line  parallel  thereto, 
which  will  (hew  the  fiding  or  under  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom 
as  far  forward  as  the  falhion-piece. 

The  filling-tranfom  is  the  next,  which  nearly  fills  up  the 
vacancy  between  the  under  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  and 
upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank,  and  may  be  reprefented 
by  drawing  two  parallel  lines  under  the  wing-tranfom  to  its 
fiding,  which  may  be  ten  inches,  if  it  will  allow  two  inches 
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between  its  upper  fide  and  tlie  lower  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
and  four  inches  from  its  lower  fide  and  the  gun-deck  plank. 
The  deck-tranfom  rauft  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  let- 
ting the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  reprefent  the  up- 
per fide  of  it ; draw  another  line  at  fourteen  inches,  its  fiding 
parallel  to  the  upper  fide,  which  will  complete  the  gun-deck 
tranfom.  The  tranfoms  below  the  gun-deck,  which  are  fix  in 
number,  are  all  eleven  inches  fided,  and  are  reprefented  by 
drawing  horizontal  lines  from  the  fore-fide  of  the  rabbet  of 
the  ttern-poft ; the  three  upper  ones  to  the  middle  fafhion- 
piece,  and  the  lower  three  to  the  after  fafhion-piece,  keeping 
each  of  them  about  three  inches  afunder  for  a free  circulation 
of  air.  Every  means  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  them,  as 
they  are  more  difficult  to  fhift  than  any  timbers  in  the  fhip. 

The  ftern-pofl  may  now  be  completed,  by  drawing  the 
fore-fide  thus  ; fet  forward  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
three  feet  from  the  line,  reprefenting  its  aft-fide,  and  likewife 
twenty  inches  at  the  head,  which  may  be  three  feet  above 
the  wing-tranfom,  which  will  admit  of  the  tiller  to  be  three 
inches  clear  of  the  helm-port  tranfom,  and  two  inches  from 
the  under  fide  of  the  beams  above  ; then  a ftraight  line  drawn 
from  the  heel  to  the  head  to  the  dimenfions  fet  off,  will 
reprefent  the  fore-fide,  obferving  not  to  draw  the  fore-fide 
of  the  poll  through  the  tranfoms. 

The  inner  pojl  may  be  drawn  by  fetting  off  before  the 
main  poft  fixteen  inches,  its  fize  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel,  and  thirteen  inches  at  the  head,  which  comes  no  higher 
than  the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  tranfom  ; then,  by  draw- 
ing a line,  as  before,  for  the  fore-fide  of  the  main  poft,  the 
inner  poft  will  be  reprefented  as  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 

To  Defign  the  Perpendicular  View  of  the  Stern. 

In  defigning  the  perpendicular  view  of  the  ftern,  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  feeing  whether  the  knuckles  of  the 
counters  are  fo  difpofed,  that  the  lower  and  fecond  counters 
are  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  ftern  : at  the  fame  time, 
whether  the  heights  of  the  decks,  which,  in  the  prefent 
draught,  Plate  I.  are  fprung  abaft  fufficiently  to  give  depth 
to  the  lights,  as  well  as  for  other  conveniencies  to  make  a 
well-proportioned  ftern. 

Draw  an  horizontal  line  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  at  the  middle  line,  in  the  fheer-plan,  body-plan,  and 
likewife  for  the  ftern  underneath  the  body -plan,  as  the  balis 
of  the  ftern,  from  which  all  the  heights  will  be  fet  up  or 
transferred.  Continue  down  thereon  the  middle  line  of  the 
ftern  from  the  body-plan,  and  drop  perpendiculars  from  the 
knuckles  of  the  fide  counter-timber  in  the  body-plan,  to  the 
bafe  line  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  and  then  draw  the  fide 
counter-timber  on  each  fide  the  middle  line,  the  fame  as  in  the 
body-plan  above,  and  the  round-up  of  the  upper  and  lower 
counter  at  the  knuckles  of  each  timber.  Having  the  form 
of  the  fide  counter-timbers  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  fet 
within  them  the  fcantling  of  the  timber,  and  draw  their 
infides. 

The  lower  and  upper  counter-rails  being  drawn  in  fheer- 
plan,  try  if  the  under  fides  at  the  midfnip-timber  project 
enough  to  bury  their  refpedlive  counter-planks,  thus  ; fquare 
aft  a line  from  each  counter  at  the  knuckle,  and  on  thofe 
lines  fet  aft  from  the  knuckle  the  thicknefs  of  the  counter- 
plank, fay  three  inches  at  the  lower  counter,  and  one  quarter 
more,  that  the  moulding  may  not  come  to  a fharp  edge. 
The  lower  counter-plank  may  be  increafed  to  four  inches, 
its  general  thicknefs.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
upper  counter,  its  birthing  being  two  and  half  inches  thick. 
This  will  fhew  how  much  the  fight-part  of  the  rails  will  be 
on  a level  view  below  the  knuckles  of  the  timbers.  Then 
transfer  their  height  to  the  plan  of  the  ftern  at  the  middle, 


and  keep  them  parallel  to  the  knuckles  to  the  outfide,  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  projection  of  the  quarter-galleries,  as  in  plan 
of  the  ftern,  Plate  I. 

Take  the  height  of  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck  at 
the  aft  part  of  the  middle  ftern-timber  in  the  fheer-plan,  and 
fet  it  up  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern  at  the  middle  line ; then 
round  the  quarter-deck  in  the  ftern,  agreeable  to  the  upper 
counter-rail,  in  the  following  manner  : take  the  height  from 
the  upper  counter-rail,  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck at  the  middle  line,  and  fet  it  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  fi de-timber  at  the  infide.  This  makes  the  quarter-deck 
round  more  than  the  upper  counter-rail,  and  adds  life  to  the 
ftern  ; for  the  upper  part  of  the  lights  in  the  ftern  fhould  be 
parallel  to  the  tranfom.  As,  if  they  were  to  round  by  the 
fame  mould  as  the  upper  counter-rail,  the  bars  in  the  fafhes 
next  the  fide  would  be  longer  than  thofe  in  the  middle  line, 
and  would  appear  as  if  the  top  of  the  lights  rounded  lefs 
than  the  upper  counter-rail.  Draw  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lights  about  an  inch  and  half  below  the  under  fide  of  the 
quarter-deck  tranfom,  and  their  lower  part  about  fix  inches 
above,  and  parallel  to  the  upper  counter-rail,  which  will 
allow  fufficient  depth  for  the  water-table.  Set  off  within- 
fide  the  item-timbers,  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  clamps,  and  the  projection  of  the  cornice  in  the  cabin, 
and  let  that  be  the  fide  of  the  lights. 

Then  determine  on  the  breadth  of  the  munions,  allowing 
fufficient  for  the  weights  and  pulley-pieces,  and  divide  the 
fafhes,  fix  in  number,  equally. 

Now,  as  well-proportioned  lights  are  great  ornaments  in 
fterns,  having  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lights  in 
the  clear,  let  their  depth  be  at  leaft  one-third  more  than  the 
faid  breadth  ; fet  off  upon  the  rake  of  the  ftern-timbers,  in 
the  fheer-plan,  and  transfer  that  to  the  plan  of  the  ftern, 
which  makes  a good  proportioned  light.  Set  off  likewife 
the  mock-light  in  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallery  the 
fame  fize  as  the  reft. 

Then  to  rake  the  fafhes  regularly  from  the  middle  to  the 
fides,  continue  upwards  the  middle  line  and  the  outfide  of  the 
fide  ftern-timbers  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  till  they  interfeft  at 
the  faid  middle  line  ; then  from  their  fpaceings  at  the  lower 
part,  the  fides  of  the  lights  may  be  drawn  to  their  heads,  or 
upper  part,  with  a ftraight  batten  fixed  at  the  interfeClion  of 
the  middle  line.  In  the  fame  manner  may  all  the  interme- 
diate ftern-timbers  be  drawn  to  their  fiding  in  the  middle  of 
each  munion  from  the  wing-tranfom  to  the  under  fide  of  the 
quarter-deck,  likewife  the  fhorter  ones  that  make  the  fide  of 
the  counter-ports,  and  thofe  under  the  middle  of  the  lights 
to  the  upper  counter-rail.  At  about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
munions  from  the  mock-light,  place  the  infide  of  the  quarter- 
piece  ; then  fet  oft  at  the  heel  fixteen  inches,  its  moulded 
breadth,  and  continue  upwards  the  outfide  of  the  quarter- 
piece,  as  before,  for  the  lights.  In  the  middle  of  the  quarter-' 
piece,  or  nearly  fo,  place  the  outfide  of  the  gallery,  which 
determines  the  projection  of  the  gallery  from  the  fide. 
Draw  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern  the  foot-fpace  rail,  its  under 
fide  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a half  below  the  aft  part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  and  parallel  thereto  to  the  outfide  of  the 
quarter-piece  ; likewife  draw  the  breaft-rail,  transferring  its 
height  from  the  ftieer-plan  at  the  after-part,  and  fet  it  up  at 
the  middle  line  as  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  and  rounding  it,  as 
defcribed  for  the  quarter-deck,  to  the  infide  of-  the  quarter- 
piece.  Then  let  the  round-houfe  deck  be  drawn  in  the  plan 
of  the  ftern  as  direfted  for  the  quarter-deck,  which  will  de- 
termine the  lower  part  of  the  taffrail,  as  the  necking-moulding 
fhould  be  kept  an  inch  and  a quarter  below  the  round-houfe 
tranfom.  Then  may  the  boundary,  or  upper  part  of  the 
taffrail  and  quarter- pieces,  be  finifhed  as  in  the  plan  of  the 
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ftern.  In  the  flarboard  quarter-piece  is  defigned  the  aft 
part  of  the  gallery,  which  is  at  the  middle  of  the  quarter- 
piece  in  the  fheer-plan  ; therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  draw 
the  form  of  the  middle  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  taffrail,  upon  the  fheer-plan.  Thus,  take  the 
heights  from  the  level  line  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
quarter-piece,  or  upper  fide  of  the  upper  counter-rail,  and 
likewife  in  as  many  places  as  may  be  found  neceffary,  to  get 
the  exaft  form,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  fheer-plan,  drawing 
level  lines.  Square  up  the  fpots  on  the  quarter-piece  and 
taffrail  to  the  round-aft  of  the  ftern  on  a level ; then  take 
what  the  round  gives  at  each  fpot  fquared  up,  and  fet  it  oft 
from  the  midftup  ftern-timber  on  their  correfponding  level 
lines  in  the  fheer-plan.  This  produces  the  ticked  line  that 
was  drawn  in  pencil  in  the  fheer-plan,  fhewing  the  middle 
of  the  quarter-piece  and  fore-fide  of  the  taffrail.  Take  the 
fiding  of  the  taffrail,  and  draw  the  aft-fide  of  the  taffrail  and 
quarter-piece  parallel  to  the  middle  line  of  the  quarter-piece, 
and  fore-fide  of  the  taffrail,  and  draw  likewife  the  fore-fide  of 
the  quarter-piece  parallel  to  the  middle.  By  the  fame  me- 
thod, prove  the  thwartfhip  view  in  the  fheer-plan  of  the 
lower  fide  of  the  taffrail,  and  mfide  of  the  quarter-piece. 

Take  the  height  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern  of  the  upper 
counter-rail  at  the  outer  part,  and  fet  it  up  in  the  fheer-plan, 
drawing  a level  line.  But  to  find  how  much  the  after-end 
of  the  rail  will  be  before  the  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter 
at  the  fide-timber,  the  round-aft  of  the  upper  counter-rail 
mult  be  laid  down  on  a level,  as  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; 
transfer  the  outer  end  of  the  faid  rail  fquare  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  on  to  the  round-aft  fquare  from 
the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan ; then  fquare  it  up  to 
the  fheer-plan,  on  the  level  line  laft  drawn.  Defign  the  lower 
gallery  rim,  with  the  lights  and  munions,  as  to  the  half- 
breadth plan,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  upper  counter- 
rail, and  this  will  determine  the  length  of  the  gallery  in  the 
fheer-plan.  Take  the  height  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern  to  the 
foot-fpace  rail,  at  the  outfide  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  tranf- 
fer  it  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  quarter-piece  in  the  fheer-plan. 
Take  likewife  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  lights  in  the 
plan  of  the  ftern,  at  the  birthing  of  the  outfide  of  the  gallery, 
and  fet  them  up  in  the  fheer-plan,  at  the  ticked  line,  for  the 
middle  of  the  quarter-piece.  Defign  the  lower  finifhing  as 
in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  and  transfer  the  height  and  round- 
forward  of  the  lower  counter-rail,  as  before  defcribed,  at  its 
outer  end,  and  then  draw  all  the  rails  and  lights,  as  fet  up 
in  the  fheer-plan,  from  thence  forward,  agreeable  to  the  fheer 
of  the  fhip,  to  their  boundary,  or  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
gallery. 

Laftly,  the  upper  finifhing  being  defigned  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  transfer  their  heights,  and  complete  the  quarter-gallery, 
as  drawn  in  the  ftarboard  quarter-piece  in  the  plan  of  the 
ftern,  Plate  I. : the  aft-fide  of  the  rudder,  counter-ports,  and 
helm-port  tranfom,  may  alfo  be  drawn. 

To  Defign  the  Plan  of  the  Head. 

Continue  forward  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan. 
Upon  it  fquare  down  the  fore-fide  and  aft-fide  of  the  figure 
from  the  fheer-plan,  and  upon  thofe  lines  fet  off  the  half- 
fiding  of  the  figure. 

Then  draw  the  main  rail  to  its  half-breadth  appearance, 
thus : fet  off  the  fiding  of  the  after-end  of  the  main  rail 
from  the  outfide  of  the  plank  at  the  top-timber  half-breadth, 
to  the  fore-fide  of  the  beak-head  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; 
and  alfo  the  fiding  of  the  fore-end  from  the  outfide  of  the 
figure,  the  fore -end  being  fquare  down  from  the  fore-part  of 
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the  hair-bracket  in  the  fheer-plan  ; obferving,  however,  t® 
add  to  the  fiding  the  thicknefs  of  the  lining  : then,  by 
drawing  ftraight  lines  to  thofe  fpots,  the  half-breadth  plan 
of  the  main  rail  will  be  reprefented  as  in  Plate  I. 

Square  down  from  the  fheer-plan  the  head-timbers,  where 
they  interfedl  the  under  fide  of  the  main-rail,  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  : likewife  fquare  down 
the  fore  and  after-fides  of  the  knight-head,  and  draw  the 
half-breadth  line  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  beak-head-flat,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  outfide  plank. 

Square  up  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
the  head-beam,  fo  as  to  let  aft  about  two  inches  upon  the 
Item;  and  fquare  up  likewife  the  crofs-piece  clofe  to  the 
aft-fide  of  the  foremoft  head-timber,  to  which  and  the  head- 
beam  the  main  rail  is  fecured  by  knees  on  the  aft-fide. 

Draw  the  moulding  fize  of  the  upper  cheek  as  you  fee 
the  ticked  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  then  the  half  diame- 
ter of  the  bowfprit  parallel  to  the  middle  line  ; and  alfo  the 
fore  and  aft  carling  as  much  without  the  bowfprit  as  the 
gammoning  may  lead  down  clear  of  the  bowfprit,  and  out- 
fide of  the  upper  cheek. 

The  feats  of  eafe,  no  lefs  than  two  double  ones,  ftiould 
be  placed  the  moft  conveniently,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan.  The 
remaining  fpace  of  the  flat  of  the  head  may  be  compofed  of 
ledges : and,  laftly,  may  be  drawn  the  boomkins,  which 
fpread  the  fore-tack,  thus  ; fquare  down  from  the  centre  of 
the  fore-mall  from  the  Iheer-plan  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
half-breadth  plan,  and  from  that  interfedlion  draw  a line 
forward,  to  form  an  angle  of  thirty-fix  degrees  with  the 
faid  middle  line  ; and  upon  it  fet  off  half  the  length  of  the 
fore-yard  ; then  draw  in  the  boomkin  parallel  to  the  line  re- 
prefenting  the  fore-yard  braced  up  fharp,  and  it  will  come 
nearly  over  the  middle  head-timber  on  the  main  rail,  its 
heel  refting  againft  the  knight-head ; the  length  may  be 
afcertained  by  a line  drawn  from  the  fore  yard-arm  at  the 
outer  end. 

The  round-houfes,  or  feats  of  eafe  for  the  officers,  are 
clearer  fhewn  in  the  plans  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecaftle  j 
which  plans  and  draught  of  the  inboard  works  will  be  de- 
figned hereafter,  the  flieer-draught  plate  being  completed. 

To  Defign  the  Difpoftion  of  the  Frame.  Plate  II. 

The  utility  of  a plan  of  this  defcription  requires  but  little 
explanation  ; as  it  is  evident,  upon  infpe&ion,  that  it  exhi- 
bits the  dilpofition  and  fhift  of  every  timber,  and  confe- 
quently  affords  the  means  of  difpofing  of  every  piece  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fhip,  and  to  the  converfion  of  the  timber  ; and,  moreover, 
of  preparing  every  piece  for  its  proper  fituation,  before  the 
fhip  comes  on  the  flocks,  with  the  greateft  facility. 

The  frame- timbers  are  formed  into  bends,  as  before 
obferved,  by  the  union  of  firft  futtocks,  fecond  or  middle 
futtocks,  third  and  fourth  futtocks,  with  top-timbers, 
which  are  feverally  fcarfed  together  and  bolted.  Some- 
times the  frames  are  fayed  clofe  together,  or  feparated,  for 
air ; thofe  that  are  feparated  have  dry  pieces  of  oak  fayed 
between  them  in  wake  of  the  bolts  ; thefe  fhould  all  be 
fplit  out  before  the  planking  is  brought  on,  that  a free  paf- 
fage  may  be  given  for  the  circulation  of  air. 

By  the  difpofition  of  the  frames  in  their  feveral  ftations, 
they  ftand  refpedlively  one  on  each  fide  of  every  gun-deck 
port,  by  which  the  fides  of  every  middle  and  upper  deck 
port  are  likewife  provided  for.  Thus,  one  fourth  futtock 
and  one  long  top-timber  willform  the  fide  of  every  gun-deck 
port  in  two-decked  ftiips,  and  the  fide  of  every  upper  deck, 
port  in  three-decked  fhips.  A long  top-timber  and  a 
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fourth  futtock  will,  in  like  manner,  make  the  fides  of  the 
middle  deck  ports  in  three-decked  fhips,  and  the  fides  of 
upper  deck  ports  in  thofe  of  two  decks. 

With  refpedt  to  the  frame-timbers,  it  is,  in  the  firfi  in- 
fiance, of  the  greatefi  confequence  to  the  ttrength  of  a 
fhip,  that  they  Ihould  be  cut  as  little  as  poliible  by  the  ports 
on  each  deck,  fcuttles,  fcuppers,  &c.;  and,  fecondly,  that 
all  the  timbers  defigned  to  make  the  fides  of  ports,  are,  or 
Ihould  be,  continued,  if  pofiible,  without  fcarfing,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  fide.  Thofe  timbers,  however,  in  the  fudden 
turn  of  the  body,  having  fo  much  compafs  in  their  length, 
and  others  which  run  up  to  receive  the  rough-tree  rail  having 
too  great  a length  to  be  otherwife  obtained,  mult  be  admitted 
to  fcarf,  as  (hewn  in  the  difpofition,  Plate  II. 

Thofe  timbers  that  run  up  to  make  the  fides  of  quarter- 
deck ports,  forecaftle  ports,  or  to  the  rough-tree  rail, 
Ihould,  if  pofiible,  be  made  of  timbers  Handing  up  on  the 
upper  deck  fills,  over  the  upper  deck  ports.  The  fide 
along  the  waift,  between  the  ports,  may  be  filled  in  with 
fir  timber,  laid  fore  and  aft,  and  dove-tailed  into  the 
frames. 

All  timbers  in  the  range  of  the  fore  and  main  channels 
Ihould  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  fide;  and  the  filling-timbers 
between  each  frame  are  all  to  be  equally  fpaced  between  the 
frames ; and  all  the  openings  between  the  range  of  the  chain 
and  preventer-bolts  are  to  be  filled  in  folidly  with  dry  oak- 
fillings,  as  are  alfo  thofe  over  every  gun-deck  and  middle 
deck  port,  that  there  may  be  folid  boring  in  wake  of  the 
port-rope-pipes,  and  muzzle-lalhing  eye-bolts  ; alfo  behind 
iron  knees  and  ftandards.  But  as  fillings  of  this  kind  inter- 
rupt the  free  paffage  of  the  air,  let  a hole,  one  inch  and  up- 
wards, be  bored  throughout  their  length.  All  fillings 
(hould  be  charred,  or  burnt. 

All  fiiips  Ihould  be  as  light  as  pofiible  in  their  upper 
works,  confidently  with  the  fervices  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended ; and,  as  the  frame  Ihould  not  be  incumbered  with 
more  Ihort  timbers  than  are  abfolutely  necefi'ary,  two 
timbers  over  each  point  are  fufficient.  The  frame  will  be 
adequately  full,  and  every  purpofe  anfwered,  when  timbers 
are  provided  to  form  the  gallery  doors,  and  to  fill  in  the 
quarters  from  the  after-frame  to  the  fide  Hern-timbers  ; 
and  forward,  from  the  foremofi  frame  to  the  hawfe- 
pieces.  / 

Having  confidered  the  feveral  fubjects  above-mentioned, 
transfer  from  the  Iheer-draught,  Plate  I.,  the  keel,  likewife 
the  Hem  and  Hern-polt,  with  the  tranfoms,  and  fiepping- 
line  for  the  heels  of  the  cant-timbers,  the  under  fide  of  the 
decks  at  the  fide,  alfo  the  ports,  the  plank-fheers,  rough- 
tree  rails,  and  beak-head ; then  the  fide  Hern -timber. 

Square  up  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.,  the 
joints  and  fidings  of  the  cant-timbers,  where  they  inter- 
feft  the  water-lines,  main  and  top-breadths,  and  plank- 
Iheer,  to  their  refpedtive  lines  in  the  Iheer-plan,  as  Plate  I. 
at  c,  a,  in  the  fore-body,  and  at  c,  32  in  the  after-body. 
Thus  may  their  thwartlhip  appearance  be  transferred  to 
the  difpofition,  Plate  II.  In  the  fame  manner  may  be 
fquared  up  the  thwartlhip  appearance  of  the  knight- 
head  and  hawfe-pieces,  which  may  likewife  be  transferred 
as  the  refi,  and  alfo  the  hawfe-holes. 

The  height  of  the  heads  of  all  the  timbers  may  now  be 
taken  above  the  bafe  line  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I.,  and 
transferred  to  their  refpedlive  timbers  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel,  in  Plate  II.  Curves  being  drawn  through 
thofe  heights,  will  Ihew  the  head  of  each  timber  on  a per- 
pendicular view  in  the  difpofition. 

Now  fquare  up  in  the  difpofition  the  fidings  of  all  the 


timbers  between  the  cant-bodies  ; and  as  the  upper  deck 
ports  are  lefs  fore  and  aft  than  thofe  of  the  gun-deck,  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame-timbers  muH  be  opened  fo  much 
from  the  joint.  The  frame-timbers  may  now  be  marked 
with  their  refpe&ive  names,  likewife  the  fingle  timber  dead- 
flat,  where  the  body  turns  to  Ihift  the  floors,  as  they  are 
always  under-bevelled. 

The  fore-fide,  or  moulding  of  the  fide  Hern-timbers,  may 
be  drawn,  and  the  gallery  doors  from  the  Iheer-plan, 
Plate  I.  Then  the  fills,  and  all  the  timbers  necefi'ary  to 
frame  the  quarters  abaft  frame  36. 

The  ports  being  drawn,  their  fills  may  all  be  reprefented  ; 
making  the  upper  fills  in  wake  of  the  chain-bolts  much 
deeper.  Then  the  blocks  through  the  fide  Ihould  be  drawn, 
that  the  long  timbers  may  not  be  provided,  and  afterwards 
cut  afunder  by  thofe  blocks ; namely,  the  main  tack-block 
between  D and  B,  the  fore  Iheet-hlock  between  4 and  6, 
and  the  main  Iheet-block  between  24  and  26. 

The  fourth  futtocks  being  the  longefi  timbers  in  the  Ihip, 
and,  from  their  Ihape,  very  difficult  to  be  gotten  of  the 
whole  length,  efpecially  for  (hips  which  have  much  tumble- 
home,  or  even  long  enough  to  run  up  fo  as  to  make  the 
fide  of  the  upper  deck  ports,  particularly  forward  and  aft,  the 
fides  of  fuch  ports  Ihould  have  their  fourth  futtocks  fcarfed 
together  with  a hook  and  butt,  as  at  fourth  futtock  26  in 
the  difpofition,  Plate  II.,  giving  Ihift  to  the  port  and  each 
other  : or,  if  preferred,  the  fcarf  fideways,  as  reprefented 
at  fourth  futtock  O. 

The  third  futtocks  that  come  under  the  gun-deck  ports, 
are  to  be  continued  upwards  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fill, 
as  at  D.  But  when  the  third  futtocks,  owing  to  their 
great  compafs,  cannot  be  gotten  fo  long,  they  may  be 
fcarfed,  as  at  4,  obferving  always  to  get  them  longer  than 
the  regular  ihift. 

The  defign  of  Plate  II.  is  to  have  at  one  view  every 
timber  on  one  fide  the  Ihip,  that  the  utmofi  care  may  be  taken 
to  reduce  every  timber  to  the  fhortefi  length  admiffible  ; as, 
in  a difpofition  of  this  kind  there  is  every  opportunity  of  fo 
doing ; and  likewife  of  pointing  out  and  converting  to  the 
befi  advantage  the  mofi  fcarce  and  valuable  timber. 

The  Defign  of  Expanding  the  Bottom  and  Top  fide.  Plate  III* 

The  defign  of  expanding  the  bottom  and  top-fide,  is  to 
have  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  all  the  planks  at  one  view, 
that  the  planking  may  be  Ihifted  agreeable  to  the  lengths  to 
be  obtained,  fo  as  to  run  no  hazard  of  beginning  with  a Ihift 
of  planking  that  could  not  afterwards  be  continued.  For 
the  planking  of  a Ihip  is  a branch  fo  very  material,  that,  un- 
lefs  it  be  judicioufly  performed,  it  will  unavoidably  be  very 
injurious  to,  or  fubverfive  of,  thofe  good  qualities  that  might 
be  expe&ed  from  the  fuperior  conitruftion  of  the  Ihip. 
The  planking  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  well 
performed  : as,  in  the  proper  drifting,  fafiening,  and  caulk- 
ing, the  goodnefs  of  every  part  of  the  materials  for  that  pur- 
pofe Ihould,  confequently,  be  very  carefully  infpe&ed. 

The  length  of  plank  is  a very  great  objeft  to  be  confi- 
dered ; and,  in  the  Ihifting,  it  is  principally  to  be  obferved. 
For  Englilh  plank  it  is  allowed,  and  hath  generally  been 
found  to  anfwer,  that  if  three  whole  planks  be  wrought 
between  every  two  butts  on  the  fame  timber,  and  all  the  butts 
to  have  a fix-feet  Ihift,  or  be  in  difiance  from  each  other 
fix  feet,  the  planks  will  only  be  twenty-four  feet  long  : this 
Ihift  is  generally  followed,  excepting  for  the  wales,  & c.  for 
fhips  of  every  clafs  in  the  royal  navy.  But  as  Englilh  oak- 
plank,  having  fufficient  breadth  at  the  tops  in  that  length, 
has  become  exceedingly  fcarce,  merchant-Ihips  have  the 
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planks  fhifted  of  various  lengths,  according  to  their  thick- 
nefs  ; as  two  and  a half  and  three-inch  plank  to  have  a fix-feet 
fhift,  and  two  planks  between  ; and  four-inch  plank  and 
upwards,  to  have  a five-feet  Ihift,  and  three  planks  between 
every  two  butts  on  the  fame  timber.  It  is  poflible,  how- 
ever, to  have  a very  bad  fhift,  and  yet  have  three  ftrakes  be- 
tween every  two  butts  on  the  fame  timber : that  is,  when 
the  butts  rife  one  above  another  in  a regular  manner,  like 
fteps ; for,  as  the  upper  butts,  or  thole  in  the  top-fide,  are 
the  molt  likely  to  give  way,  all  below  would  be  inclined  to 
follow ; as,  if  the  (hip  begins  to  break  her  fheer  amidlhips, 
it  is  moll  probable  that  the  butts  afore  and  abaft  would  yield 
proportionably ; therefore,  let  one  of  the  butts  between 
have  a double  Ihift,  or  extend  twelve  feet  ; then  will  the 
ftepping  of  the  butts  before  mentioned  be  prevented,  and 
the  planks  be  twenty-four  feet  long. 

The  males  mull  be  wrought  of  fuch  length,  and  the  butts 
fhifted,  fo  as  to  give  the  llrongell  Ihift  to  the  ports  and  each 
other.  To  do  this,  fome  of  the  planks  in  midlhips  Ihould 
have  a three-port  Ihift ; that  is,  Ihould  over-launch  three 
ports ; being  careful,  in  large  fhips,  to  make  one  butt  an- 
fwer  for  the  pump-dale  fcupper.  To  afiilt  the  converfion, 
the  planks  may  be  wrought  top  and  butt.  When  the  wales 
confilt  of  four  ftrakes,  they  have  a fair  feam  in  the  middle ; 
but  if  wrought  in  three  ftrakes,  let  the  two  lower  ftrakes 
be  worked  top  and  butt,  and  the  upper  ftrake  of  a parallel 
breadth. 

The  thick-Jluff,  or  diminilhing  ftrakes,  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  wale  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank,  being  of 
Englilh  oak,  is  wrought  top  and  butt,  and  Ihould  be  fhifted 
from  the  butts  of  the  wales  to  the  regular  lengths  of  the 
bottom  plank  as  foon  as  poflible. 

The  plank  of  the  bottom  is  Englilh  oak-plank  ; as  low  as 
the  light  water-mark,  and  below  that,  may  be  Eaft  country 
plank  of  the  belt  quality.  The  Englilh  plank  is  worked 
top  and  butt,  to  twenty-four-feet  lengths  at  leaft.  Now,  to 
break  the  Ihift,  fo  as  to  work  Eaft  country  plank  to  advan- 
tage, requires  care ; for,  as  juft  obferved,  the  general  Ihift 
of  Englilh  plank  is  twenty-four  feet,  whereas  Eaft  country 
plank  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet ; confequently,  the  belt 
way  is  to  work  a double  Ihift  at  firft,  or  one  of  forty -eight 
feet  in  length.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  Ihift  is  broken 
from  Englilh  plank  to  Eaft  country  plank,  without  intro- 
ducing two  planks  between  two  butts  on  the  fame  timber  in 
fome  places ; and,  it  may  be  admitted,  owing  to  the 
fuperior  length.  Be  careful,  in  fhifting  the  Eaft  country 
plank,  to  keep  the  Ihift  as  nearly  equal  as  poflible,  not  being 
confined  to  butt  on  one  timber,  but  to  make  an  ad- 
vantage of  drawing  the  butts  having  no  lefs  than  a fix-feet 
fhift. 

Eaft  country  plank  is  wrought  of  a parallel  breadth  from 
ten  to  eleven  inches,  excepting  forward  and  aft ; for  the 
fore  and  after-hoods  that  come  into  the  rabbet  fhould  be 
Englilh  oak -plank.  Four  or  fix  ftrakes  neareft  the  keel  may 
be  of  elm  or  beech,  obferving  to  Ihift  the  butts  clear  of  the 
fcarfs  of  the  keel ; and,  likewife,  that  no  butt  is  placed 
under  the  pumps,  and  to  work  them  very  broad  at  the  poll. 
The  edges  and  butts  of  the  fix  or  eight  ftrakes  next  the 
keel  in  Eaft  India  fhips,  are  rabbetted  clofe  ; and  fine  flannel, 
dipt  in  tar,  is  put  between,  and  thick  kerfey,  alfo  dipt  in 
tar,  is  fpread  between  thofe  planks  and  the  timbers. 

In  planking  the  fore  part  of  the  bottom,  the  breadth  of 
the  ftrakes  mull  be  confidered,  and  alfo  the  lhape  of  the 
bow,  that  every  ftrake  of  plank  may  be  brought  into  the 
rabbet ; and  every  plank  Ihould  be  kept  from  fnying  as 
much  as  poflible.  But,  in  full-bowed  fhips,  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  bring  every  ftrake  to  the  Item  without  too 


much  fny.  It  is,  therefore,  cuftomary  to  work  in  the 
bow  of  fuch  fhips  a drop-ftrake  next  under  the  wale,  or 
more,  if  neceliary,  and  a Heeler  at  about  four  ftrakes 
under  it ; by  which  means  all  the  ftrakes  that  come  in  the 
rabbet  will  be  of  fuflicient  breadth.  In  order  to  take  out 
the  fny,  bring  the  Heeler  well  forward.  In  moft  fhips,  a 
drop-ftrake  abaft,  clofe  up  under  the  wale,  afiifts  the  planks 
very  much  ; and  to  produce  a fair  edge,  be  careful  not  to 
work  too  broad  on  the  fafhion-piece. 

The  plank  of  the  top-fide  is  generally  wrought  in  parallel 
breadths,  therefore  it  had  better  not  be  more  than  nine 
inches  broad.  The  top-fide,  being  cut  by  the  ports,  drifts, 
&c.  requires  the  greateft  ftrength  to  be  given  to  it  in  fhifting 
the  plank  ; as  no  butt  fhould  be  placed  immediately  over  or 
under  a port,  unlefs  there  are  two  planks  between.  The 
planks  in  wake  of  the  main-maft  fhould  have  a three-port 
fhift  : the  others,  afore  and  abaft,  may  have  a two-port 
fhift.  As  it  is  ftronger  to  butt  between  the  ports,  it  may 
be  allowed  fuflicient  to  have  a fhift  of  5 feet  6 inches,  where 
a plank  comes  between  ; or  five  feet,  where  two  come  be- 
tween. But  there  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  a fix-feet  fhift  where 
no  plank  comes  between.  The  channel  and  fheer-wales,  in 
large  fhips,  fhould  work  down  to  the  flops  of  the  ports  in 
midfhips  ; and,  where  the  fheer  lifts  forward  and  aft,  fhould 
work  down  to  as  many  ports  as  may  leave  fuflicient  flop, 
and  afford  wood  to  receive  the  port-hooks,  letting  the  wood 
fo  worked  down  be  continued  fix  inches  each  way  beyond  the 
flops  of  the  ports  ; thence  to  hance  one  foot  to  the  regular 
breadth  : but,  by  all  means,  let  planks  run  through,  if  they 
hold  but  five  inches  after  the  flops  are  cut,  fo  as  that  the 
port-hooks  will  clear  the  feam  ; for  planks,  however  broad, 
working  down  to  the  ports,  make  that  part  no  ftronger  than 
any  other. 

Forward  in  wake  of  the  hawfe-holes,  the  planks  fhould 
be  fo  wrought  as  to  have  the  feam  to  cut  the  plank  as 
little  as  poflible  by  the  holes ; and  care  muft  be  taken  that 
no  feams  come  behind  the  cheeks. 

The  fheer-ftrakes,  as  they  are  the  greateft  ftrengtheners  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  top-fide,  fhould  have  their  butts  dif- 
pofed  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft 
ftrength  between  the  drifts,  and  give  the  ftrongefl  fhift  to 
each  other.  They  are  wrought  of  parallel  breadths,  with 
hook  and  butt  fcarfs  about  four  feet  long  between  the 
drifts.  The  butts  afore  and  abaft  may  be  fquare,  efpecially 
behind  the  channels,  which  fhould  be  of  Englifh  oak.  The 
others,  owing  to  their  great  lengths,  muft  be  of  Eaft  coun- 
try plank. 

Obferve ; if  the  channel  or  fheer-wales  are  in  three  ftrakes, 
two  of  them  may  be  wrought  top  and  butt,  to  aflifl  the 
converfion. 

In  planking  the  infide,  attention  muft  be  paid  that  the  butts 
of  the  clamps,  fpirkittings,  and  Itrings  in  the  waift,  fhould 
give  fhift  to  the  butts  outfide. 

Clamps,  when  wrought  of  a Angle  ftrake,  fhould  have 
hook  and  butt  fcarfs  about  four  feet  long. 

Gun-deck  clamps  and  fpirkitting  fhould  have  a three-port 
fhift  in  midfhips,  as  fhould  likewife  thofe  of  the  middle  and 
upper  deck.  Clamps  and  fpirkittings,  when  wrought  in 
two  ftrakes,  may  work  top  and  butt,  and  one  butt  of  the 
latter  is  to  come  in  wake  of  the  pump-dale  fcupper. 

The  clamps  of  the  lower  deck  cannot  be  wrought  towards 
the  after  part  of  the  fhip,  agreeably  to  the  hang  of  the 
deck,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  after-beam’s  coming  home  to 
the  timbers,  as  it  would  wound  them  too  much,  or  produce 
too  great  a fny ; therefore  the  clamps  may  lift  aft  to  pro- 
duce an  eafy  edge,  and  fome  of  the  after-beams,  of  courfe, 
muft  face  on  the  clamps. 
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However  defirable  a three-port  fhift  may  be  with  regard 
to  ftrength,  planks  of  that  length  are  hard  to  be  gotten  ; 
therefore,  to  add  fecurity  to  a two-port  fhift,  let  the  plank 
below  or  above  the  butt  be  douelled  into  each  timber  next 
the  butt,  and  likewife  edgeways,  keeping  the  douls  clear  of 
each  other. 

To  defign  on  a plan  the  body  of  the  fhip,  fhewing  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  all  the  planks  as  near  as  is  required 
for  praftice,  will  be  found  by  experience  to  be  neceffary  ; 
for  when  the  fhip  is  planking,  without  a plan  of  this  fort  to 
affift,  it  is  requifite  to  girt  the  body  in  feveral  places,  to 
know  the  number  of  ftrakes  the  bottom  will  require,  in 
order  to  work  the  planks  of  each  quality  of  an  equal 
breadth,  and  likewife  to  know  the  diminifhing  of  the 
breadths  of  the  planks  forward  and  aft.  To  do  this  fatis- 
faftorily,  without  a plan,  is  attended  with  much  incon- 
venience and  trouble.  It  alfo  affords  an  opportunity  of  not 
only  fhifting  the  work  before  it  be  immediately  wanted  ; but 
by  having  the  whole  fhift  of  the  bottom  and  top-fide  before 
you  at  one  view,  you  have  a better  opportunity  of  feeing 
whether  the  butts  are  fufficiently  clear  of  each  other,  which 
is  better  than  feeing  them  on  the  fhip’s  fide.  And  when 
the  fhip  is  planking,  if  there  fhould  be  any  lengths  which 
may  prove  difficult,  you  may,  by  referring  to  the  plan,  fee 
if  the  butt  can  conveniently  be  altered,  without  prejudicing 
the  fhift  that  is  not  wrought ; fome  part  of  which  it  is  likely 
may  be  altered  to  conform  thereto. 

The  bottom  may  be  expanded  by  the  horizontal  or  water- 
lines,  alfo  by  the  ribband-lines ; therefore,  from  the  fheer- 
plan,  Plate  I.,  may  be  taken  the  itation  of  all  the  timbers, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  from  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  to  as  far  forward  as  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel  continues  flraight,  that  is  to  timber  M ; 
likewife  the  fcarfs  of  the  keel ; all  of  which  are  to  be  fet 
off  on  the  plan  of  expanfion,  as  in  Plate  III.  Then  to  ex- 
pand the  fquare  body,  transfer  the  heights  of  the  upper  and 
lower  edge  of  the  main-wale,  channel-wale,  fheer-ftrakes, 
upper  and  lower  fxdes  of  all  the  ports,  the  height  of  the 
decks  at  the  fide,  and  under  fide  of  the  plank-fheer,  from 
the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  to  the  body-plan.  Transfer  from 
the  body-plan  the  half- breadth  of  the  timbers  at  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  main-wale,  channel-wale,  fheer-ftrake, 
and  under  fide  of  plank-fheer,  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
draw  in  the  lines  to  their  half  breadth ; which  being  done, 
apply  to  thofe  lines,  and  alfo  to  the  horizontal  or  water-lines, 
narrow  flips  of  paper,  confining  them  thereto  by  needles  or 
fmall  pins,  from  dead-flat  forward  to  fquare  timber  O,  and 
from  thence  abaft  to  28  ; marking  upon  each  flip  of  paper 
the  ftation  of  every  timber,  and  its  refpeftive  water-line,  & c. 
as  girted. 

In  the  fame  manner,  girt  the  timber  dead-flat  in  the  body- 
plan,  Plate  I.,  from  the  infide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  to 
the  under  fide  of  the  plan-fheer  or  gun-wale ; then  mark 
upon  it  the  heads  of  the  timbers,  water-lines,  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  wales,  and  ports  ; likewife  the  decks  at 
the  fide  and  under  fide  of  the  plank-fheer.  Then  fquare 
up  the  ftation  of  dead-flat,  as  fhewn  on  Plate  III. ; and 
upon  that  line  fet  up  the  middle  of  the  rabbet,  to  which 
fpot  fix,  with  a needle,  the  fpot  correfponding  thereto  on 
the  flip  of  paper  that  girted  dead-flat ; then  upon  the  line 
mark  off  from  the  faid  flip  the  water-lines,  heads  of  the 
timbers,  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  wales,  ports,  &c.  In 
the  fame  manner  proceed  to  girt  every  fquare  timber  in  the 
body-plan,  Plate  I.,  marking  thereon  the  name  of  its  re- 
fpe&ive  timber.  Then  fix  the  fpot  marked  for  the  middle 
of  the  rabbet  of  each  girt,  to  the  middle  of  the  rabbet  of 
its  refpedtive  timber  in  Plate  III. 


Now  fix  the  girt  of  each  water-line,  &c.  as  taken  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  to  its  correfponding  height,  as  marked 
on  dead-flat,  Plate  III.  ; then  ftretch  each  girt,  obferving 
it  does  not  pucker,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  ftations  of  the 
timbers,  as  marked  on  the  girts  of  the  water-lines,  &c.  and 
their  correfponding  heights,  as  marked  on  the  girt  of  each  tim- 
ber, may  interfeft  each  other ; then  with  needles  confine  them 
in  that  fituation,  and  make  dots  at  every  interfeftion,  which 
will  reprefent  the  expanded  heights  and  lengths  of  all  the 
water-lines,  main-wales,  & c.  in  the  fquare  bodies.  Fair 
curves  may  then  be  drawn  through  all  thefe  dots,  which 
will  fhew  the  fquare  bodies  expanded  from  28  aft  to  O 
forward. 

Then,  to  expand  the  cant-bodies  afore  and  abaft,  proceed 
to  draw  in  pencil  the  joints  of  the  cant-timbers  in  the  body- 
plan,  Plate  I.  ; thus,  lay  a flip  of  paper  in  the  diredlion  of 
each  cant-timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it 
their  interfe&ion  at  each  water-line,  main-wale,  channel- 
wale,  ports,  fheer-ftrake,  and  plank-fheer  ; alfo  the  middle 
of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  and  Item,  and  middle  line.  Then 
transfer  each  timber  fo  marked  to  the  body-plan,  Plate  I.; 
and  mark  on  each  correfponding  line  their  half-breadths 
from  the  middle  line  ; then  curves  drawn  through  thofe  fpots 
will  reprefent  the  joint  of  each  cant-timber  from  the  keel 
to  the  top  of  the  fide.  In  the  fame  manner  draw  the 
fides  of  the  fhort  timber  before  cant  y. 

The  thwartfhip  view  of  the  joints  of  all  the  cant-timbers 
being  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  fquare  up  from 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  fore-fide  of  cant  y and  the  tim- 
ber before  it,  and  likewife  the  fides  of  the  hawfe-pieces, 
where  they  interfeft  the  water-lines,  main-wale,  &c.  to  their 
correfponding  lines  in  the  fheer-plan.  Then  drawing  lines 
in  pencil  through  the  fpots  fo  fquared  up,  the  thwartfhip 
view  of  the  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  cant-timber  before  y , will 
be  alfo  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan. 

Now  draw  in  pencil  the  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  hawfe- 
pieces  in  the  body-plan,  Plate  I.,  by  fetting  off  their  fiding 
at  the  heads  and  heels  from  the  fide  of  the  Hem,  and  draw 
ftraight  lines  to  interfe&  the  fore-fide  of  cant  y and  the  tim- 
ber before  it ; then  transfer  the  height  of  the  heels  from  the 
fheer-plan,  where  they  cut  off  againft  the  foremoit  timbers, 
to  the  fame  timbers  in  the  body-plan,  as  in  Plate  VIII.  Lay- 
'inS'°Jf  fiss'  1 anc^  2- 

Transfer  the  heights  of  the  main-wale,  &c.  where  they 
interfedt  the  joint  of  the  cant-timbers  in  the  fheer-plan, 
Plate  I.,  to  their  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body-plan. 
Then  with  flips  of  paper  girt  the  cant-timbers,  as  before, 
for  the  fquare  ones,  marking’  all  the  heights  fet  off,  and 
the  heels  where  they  cut  the  Item  forward  and  thofe  abaft 
on  the  keel. 

Likewife  girt  each  water-line,  main-wale,  & c.  from  fquare 
timber  O,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  round  to  the  Item,  mark- 
ing thereon  the  joints  of  all  the  cant-timbers,  the  fides  of 
the  hawfe-pieces,  and  Item ; then  girt  the  ftem  in  the  fheer- 
plan  from  M,  marking  O,  the  heels  of  all  the  cant-timbers, 
and  the  heights  of  the  water-lines,  wales,  See. 

Then  place  the  girt  of  the  ftem  on  Plate  III.,  confining 
it  at  M ; and  likewife  fix  all  the  girts  of  the  cant-timbers 
in  the  fore-body,  confining  their  heels  refpeftively  to  their 
ftations  on  the  ftem  ; alfo  the  girts  of  each  water-line, 
wales.  See.  confining  them  refpe&ively  at  fquare  timber  O j 
then  move  the  whole  till  they  all  agree,  that  is,  the  ends  of 
the  water-lines,  & c.  are  to  agree  with  their  refpeftive  heights 
on  the  girt  of  the  ftem,  confining  them  with  pins  till  the 
whole  of  the  fore  cant-body  agree,  and  as  much  as  poffible 
let  them  lie  fmooth,  without  puckering.  Then  may  be 
marked  on  the  plan  the  proper  edges  of  the  flips  of  paper, 

which. 
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which  will  reprefent  the  moulding  edges  of  the  cant-timbers, 
the  water-lines,  wales,  &c.  Likewife  mark  the  heads  of 
the  timbers,  as  taken  from  the  body-plan,  as  the  flips  now 
lie,  which  heads  may  be  drawn  when  the  flips  of  paper 
are  taken  up. 

The  Tidings  of  all  the  timbers  may  then  be  drawn  from 
their  moulding  edges,  and  the  openings  (hewn  where  re- 
quired for  air,  or  to  make  the  fides  of  ports,  obferving  to 
taper  the  heels  of  the  cant-timbers  on  the  ilepping-line. 

The  operation  of  expanding  the  after  cant-body  is  fo 
fimilar  to  the  above  as  not  to  need  repetition  ; therefore,  fup- 
pofing  the  after  cant-body  to  be  expanded  as  far  aft  as  the 
Falhion-pieces  and  ilern-timber,  there  only  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained the  expanding  of  the  tranfoms. 

The  buttock-lines  being  drawn  in  the  feveral  plans  of 
Plate  I.,  proceed  to  draw  in  pencil  the  moulding  edges  of 
the  tranfoms  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  thus : lay  a flip  of 
paper  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  edge  of  each  tranfom  in 
the  fheer-plan,  and  mark  thereon  where  they  cut  each  but- 
tock-line fore-flde  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  and  the 
after  perpendicular. 

Square  down  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  therefrom  fet  off  each  tranfom  on  its  correfpond- 
ing  buttock-line,  and  the  rabbet  on  the  half-thicknefs  of 
the  poll.  Then  draw  curves  through  thofe  fpots,  till  they 
interfeft  the  aft-fide  of  the  falhion-pieces,  and  the  moulding 
edges  of  the  tranfoms  will  be  represented  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

Now  draw  in  pencil  the  tranfoms  and  buttock-lines,  where 
they  crofs  the  aft-fides  of  the  fafhion-pieces  in  the  body-plan, 
by  transferring  their  heights  from  the  fheer-plan,  where  they 
interfedl  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  fafhion-pieces  on  the 
aft-fide. 

Provide  narrow  flips  of  paper,  as  before,  and  extend  one 
round  the  aft-fide  of  each  fafhion-piece  in  the  body-plan, 
Plate  I.;  and  mark  thereon  where  the  upper  fides  of  the 
tranfoms  and  buttock-lines  crofs  them.  Then  place  other 
flips  round  the  moulding  edges  of  the  tranfoms,  below  the 
wing-tranfom  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  marking  the  aft-fides 
of  the  fafhion-pieces  againft  which  the  tranfoms  cut  off,  and 
the  feveral  buttock-lines,  as  alfo  the  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 
or  infide  of  the  rabbet,  which  is  the  extreme  length  of  the 
planks  when  worked.  Then  extend  other  flips  of  paper 
round  the  feveral  buttock-lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I. 
and  mark  on  them  the  aft-fides  of  the  fafhion-pieces,  and  the 
moulding  or  upper  edges  of  all  the  tranfoms  below  the 
wing,  and  likewife  the  margin-line  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  buttock-lines  and  planks  alfo. 
Then  place  the  flips  of  paper  as  on  Plate  III.,  thofe  for  the 
heights  of  the  tranfoms  and  buttock-lines  to  the  aft-fides  of 
the  fafhion-pieces,  refpedtively  marking  their  heights,  to 
which  fix  thofe  for  the  buttock-lines  and  moulding  edges  of 
the  tranfoms  to  correfpond ; then  move  both  the  latter,  till 
their  correfponding  fpots  agree  together,  and  fo  confine  them 
with  pins : then  mark  the  proper  edges  of  the  flips  of  paper, 
which  will  give  the  expanded  form  of  the  moulding  edges  of 
the  tranfoms,  and  likewife  the  buttock-lines  as  they  properly 
interfeft  the  tranfoms.  The  fartheft  fpots  on  the  papers  of 
the  tranfoms  give  the  boundary  of  the  ftern-frame  at  the 
infide  of  the  rabbet,  and  the  fartheft  fpots  on  the  papers  of 
the  buttock-lines  and  the  margin,  of  the  wing-tranfom. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  taken  off  the  lower  edges  of 
all  the  tranfoms,  and  draw  the  upper  part  of  the  wing- 
tranfom,  which  makes  the  ftern-frame  complete. 

Take  a flip  of  paper,  and  place  it  up  the  rabbet  of  the 
ftern-poft,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  and  mark  on  the 
paper  the  lower  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  the  three 


lower  water-lines,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  tranfom 
then  place  the  flip  of  paper  as  in  Plate  III.,  keeping  the 
fpot  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  rabbet  well  with  its  cor- 
refponding fpot  on  the  keel ; and  move  the  flip  of  paper, 
till  the  marks  for  the  water-lines  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tranfom  agree  with  their  extremities;  then,  by  marking 
the  edge,  the  poll  will  be  defcribed,  and  the  boundary  of 
the  planks  below  the  tranfom. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  by  the  ribband-lines,  as 
well  as  by  the  water-lines,  as  before  obferved  ; but  in  that 
cafe,  the  cant-timbers  rauft  have  been  drawn  in  the  body- 
plan,  Plate  I.,  on  the  fquare  as  well  as  on  the  cant,  to 
level  through  their  proper  heights,  which  was  omitted,  to 
prevent  confufion  : neverthelefs  the  lower  ribband  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  III. 

The  whole  fide  being  now  expanded,  the  planks  of  the 
bottom  and  wales  may  all  be  reprelented,  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  directions.  Likewife,  on  the  top-fide  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  diftance  of  every  feam  from  thf 
port-fills,  whereby  you  may  judge  whether  it  is  better  to 
cut  down  upon  the  ftrakes  for  the  ports,  or  to  work  the 
ttrakes  fomewhat  broader,  to  correfpond  with  the  ftops  of 
the  ports.  This  lhould  be  carefully  examined,  otherwife 
you  will  be  under  the  neceflity  of  making  a bad  Ihift  in  the 
top-fide ; or  be  forced  to  cut  fo  low  down  upon  the  lower 
ftrake,  that  the  bolts,  which  are  driven  through  the  lower 
fills,  will  be  of  littl^ufe  ; and  alfo  to  cut  up  fo  much  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  ports,  that  there  will  not  be  left  fuf- 
ficient  wood  for  the  port -hooks  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
ports  ; inconveniencies  which  ought  to  be  well  confidered, 
before  it  be  too  late  to  alter  them. 

The  ftrength  of  the  fhip,  with  refpeft  to  keeping  her 
from  breaking  her  Iheer,  chiefly  depends  on  the  Ihift  of  the 
planks  from  the  water  to  the  gun-wale,  of  which  the  greateft 
care  lhould  be  taken  to  make  the  belt  pollible,  agreeable  to 
the  ufual  lengths  of  the  planks ; and  likewife  that  the  infide 
plank,  efpecially  the  ftrake  above  and  below  the  ports, 
lhould  be  Ihifted  as  clear  as  poflible  of  the  outfide  ftrakes. 

The  longer  the  planks  in  the  top-fide  are  wrought,  the 
ftronger  mull  be  the  work  ; but  then  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  work  longer  than  the  ufual  length  of  the  planks,  becaufe 
when  the  ihip  wanted  repair,  you  would  be  forced  to 
cut  plank  on  purpofe,  and  thereby  work  green  plank  in- 
ftead  of  feafoned.  The  breadth  of  the  planks  lhould  be 
confulted,  before  you  determine  on  the  number  of  ftrakes 
in  the  top-fide,  as  before  obferved ; for  if  the  planks  are 
rather  narrow,  the  top-fide  will  look  the  neater,  and  be 
equally  as  ltrong,  if  not  bored  too  much. 

To  defign  the  Projile,  or  inboard  Works  of  the  "j^-Gun  Ship , 

with  Obfervatiom  on  the  inboard  W orks  of  Ships  in  general . 
Plate  IV. 

Sometimes  the  inboard  works  are  drawn  in  the  Iheer-plan 
of  Plate  I.  ; but  when  fo  drawn,  they  appear  fo  confufed, 
that  the  belt  and  readieft  method  is  to  appropriate  a draught 
for  that  purpofe,  as  Plate  IV.,  in  which  every  particular 
will  be  more  clear  and  confpicuous. 

To  conftrudt  this  draught,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take 
from  the  Iheer-plan  of  Plate  I.  the  fcale,  keel  and  fcarfs, 
Item,  ftern-poft,  rudder,  counter-timbers,  falhion-pieces, 
tranfoms,  cutting- down  line,  keelfon,  apron,  ftemfon,  all 
the  decks,  and  centres  of  the  mafts ; alfo  the  drifts,  plank- 
Iheer  all  fore  and  aft,  the  joints  of  the  frame-timbers,  and 
the  ports. 

The  ftations  of  the  beams  are  next  to  be  confidered,  and 
lhould  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  come  one  under,  and  one  be- 
tween, each  port,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  pollible,  to  anfwer  the 
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®ther  works  of  the  fhip,  as  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways, 
mall-rooms,  &c.  ; but  where  a beam  cannot  poflibly  be 
placed  under  a port,  or  too  wide  apart,  then  a beam-arm, 
or  half-beam,  Ihould  be  introduced  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency. 

To  difpofe  of  the  beams,  as  in  the  profile,  Plate  IV., 
draw  a fine  pencil  line  under  the  deck-line  at  the  fide,  and 
parallel  thereto,  to  the  moulding  of  the  beams,  which  is  for 
the  gun-deck,  1 6 inches;  upper-deck,  x 2 inches;  quarter- 
deck and  forecaftle,  8^  inches  ; and  round-houfe,  6 inches. 
Then  place  the  firft  beam  of  the  gun-deck  under  the  middle 
of  the  firft  port,  or  nearly  fo  ; the  fecond  between  that  and  the 
third,  which  takes  the  heels  of  the  bowfprit-ftep  ; the  aft- 
fide  of  the  latter  to  be  3 feet  10  inches  before  the  centre  of 
the  fore -mail ; the  fore-fide  of  the  fourth  to  be  2 feet  6 inches 
abaft  it ; the  aft-fide  of  the  fifth  to  be  10  feet  9 inches  abaft 
the  centre  of  the  fore-maft,  againft  which  are  the  fore  riding- 
bitts ; the  aft-fide  of  the  feventh  to  be  21  feet  10  inches 
abaft  the  faid  centre,  which  takes  the  after  riding-bitts ; 
the  fixth  comes  equally  between  ; the  aft-fide  of  the  tenth 
beam  plumbs  the  after-part  of  the  forecaftle,  or  nearly  fo, 
and  makes  the  fore-fide  of  the  fore-hatchway,  which  is 
4 feet  10  inches  fore  and  aft,  and  is  made  by  the  eleventh 
beam ; the  ladder-way  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  beam  is 
3 feet  2 inches  in  the  clear ; the  aft-fide  of  the  twelfth  beam 
is  5 feet  8 inches  abaft  the  fore-hatchway  ; and  the  fore-fide 
of  the  thirteenth  1 1 feet : between  thefe  two  beams  are  let 
down  the  fore-jeer  capftan-ftep.  The  fore-fide  of  the 
feventeenth  beam  is  5 feet  8 inches  before  the  centre  of  the 
main-maft,  and  makes  the  aft-fide  of  the  main-hatchway, 
which  is  8 feet  fore  and  aft,  and  is  made  by  the  fixteenth 
beam ; the  eighteenth  beam  is  9 feet  9 inches  in  the  clear 
abaft  the  feventeenth;  and  the  nineteenth  4 feet  10  inches 
in  the  clear,  which  makes  the  after-hatch ; the  aft-fide  of 
the  twenty-firft  beam  is  1 2 feet  abaft  the  after-hatch  ; and 
the  twenty- fecond  5 feet  6 inches  in  the  clear  abaft  it,  which 
takes  the  ftep  of  the  main-jeer-capftan ; from  the  twenty- 
third  to  the  thirtieth  are  about  4 feet  in  the  clear  afunder. 
Between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fifth  is  the  ladder-way 
to  the  cock-pit,  and  hatch  to  fpirit-room  ; and  the  twenty- 
fixth  beam  Ihould  be  placed  exaftly  under  the  centre  of  the 
mizen-maft,  all  the  beams  having  any  thing  attached  to 
them  being  particularized.  The  intermediate  ones  may  be 
equally  fpaced  between  them  ; and  their  fidings,  which  are 
1 6 inches,  may  now  be  fet  off,  and  each  beam  be  drawn. 
But  as  beams  are  feldom  made  of  lefs  than  two  pieces,  the 
lips,  which  are  four  inches,  had  better  be  added  to  the  fiding. 

On  the  upper  deck  the  firft  beam  is  placed  under  the  beak- 
head,  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  beak-head  ftantions ; 
the  fecond  beam  muft  be  fo  fixed,  as  not  to  be  too  much 
wounded  by  the  bowfprit ; the  third  and  fourth  about  2 feet 
6 inches  in  the  clear  on  each  fide  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
maft  ; the  others,  particularly  thofe  that  have  pillars  under 
them,  ihould  be  ftationed  over  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  ; from 
the  fifth  beam  to  the  tenth  is  let  up  in  the  middle  2 inches  of 
the  fore-hearth  carling,  which  is  12  inches  fquare  ; between 
the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  beam  is  the  fore-hatch  over  the 
gun-deck,  abaft  which  is  a ladder-way,  and  next  abaft  it 
the  capftan  ; the  feventeenth  beam  takes  the  topfail-ffieet- 
bitts  on  the  aft-fide ; and  the  next  beam  before  makes  the 
fore-fide  of  the  main-hatchway,  before  which  is  a ladder- 
way about  4 feet  6 inches  in  the  clear.  The  eighteenth 
beam  on  the  fore-fide  takes  the  main  jeer-bitts,  and  the  next 
abaft  makes  the  after-hatchway ; between  the  twenty-firft 
and  twenty-fecond  is  the  capftan-room,  which  ftiould  be  at 
leaft  5 feet  8 inches  in  the  clear,  to  admit  the  capftan.  From 
the  twenty-fecond  to  the  twenty-fifth  are  gratings,  and  a 
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ladder-way  to  the  gun-room,  &c.  The  tranfom  abaft 
fcores  in  to  the  ftem-timbers. 

The  quarter-deck  beams  having  no  framing  of  carlings  and 
ledges  as  the  others  below,  require  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber in  the  fame  length,  and  a greater  round-up,  otherwife 
they  would  be  apt  to  bend  with  their  own  weight. 

The  length  of  the  quarter-deck  is  determined  by  having 
the  aft-fide  of  the  foremoft  beam  about  four  feet  before  the 
centre  of  the  main-maft,  and  in  general  receives  the  tenon 
at  the  heads  of  the  main-topfail-ffieet-bitts  ; the  fecond  beam 
is  about  4 feet  6 inches  abaft  the  centre  of  the  main-maft, 
and  receives  the  tenon  at  the  heads  of  the  main -jeer-bitts  ; of 
late  thefe  bitts  aife  clear  of  the  beams  above  the  riding  bitts; 
the  other  beams,  in  general  as  far  aft  as  the  mizen-maft,  are 
kept  about  2 feet  8 inches  in  the  clear  afunder.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  beams  is  a fcuttle  on  each  fide  for  the 
top-tackle  ; from  the  feventh  to  the  eleventh  are  gratings  ; 
and  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  a ladder-way  for  the 
officers.  Fourteen  and  fifteen  are  placed  about  1 foot 
10  inches  on.  each  fide  the  centre  of  the  mizen-maft  ; and  the 
thirteenth  3 feet  6 inches  before  fourteen,  fo  as  to  receive 
the  tenons  of  the  fleering- wheel  ftantions  in  the  middle ; 
the  twenty-fourth  beam  is  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the  tenons 
of  the  munion  of  the  fcreen-bulk-head,  and  fometimes 
rounds  aft  for  the  bulk-head  to  follow  the  round-aft  of  the 
ftern,  or  nearly  fo.  Againft  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftern- 
timbers,  and  fcored  aft  into  them,  is  a tranfom  like  the 
deck  below,  but  having  a balcony : the  deals  run  aft  to 
form  the  fame. 

The  forecajlle  beams  ffiould  be  four  more  in  number  than 
there  are  in  the  upper  deck,  in  the  length  of  the  forecaftle; 
and  where  a wide  opening  occurs,  fuch  as  the  maft-room,  a 
half-beam  ffiould  be  introduced,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
The  cat-beam  is  fo  placed  that  the  ftantions  of  the  beak- 
head-bulk-head  may  face  on  the  fore-fide  i§  inch  ; and  when 
the  cat’s-tail  comes  in  upon  the  forecaftle,  and  is  fecured 
thereon,  it  muft  be  three-feet  fided,  as  it  requires  a rabbet  of 
five  inches  on  the  aft-fide  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  deals ; but 
of  late  years  the  cat’s-tail  comes  in  under  the  beams,  which 
greatly  affifts  the  converfion  of  the  cat-heads,  and  makes 
more  room  on  the  forecaftle,  and  confequently  the  beam 
need  be  no  larger  than  the  others,  whereby  a great  weight 
is  taken  off  this  part  of  the  ffiip.  Between  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond beam  is  a ladder-way  about  three  feet  in  the  clear.  The 
third  beam  is  two  feet  before  the  centre  of  the  fore-maft  ; the 
fore-topfail-ffieet-bitts  come  on  the  fore-fide,  and  the  heels 
upon  the  upper  deck.  The  fore-fide  of  the  fourth  beam  is 
three  feet  abaft  the  centre  of  the  fore-maft,  which  allows  for 
the  fore-jeer  bitts  to  come  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  beam  ; and 
their  heels  ffiould  call  outwards  fufficient  to  lead  the  fore- 
tack aft  clear  of  the  galley.  From  the  fixth  to  the  eighth 
beams  are  the  gratings  over  the  galley  ; on  the  fore-fide  of 
the  ninth  beam  is  the  fcuttle  for  the  fire-hearth  funnel ; be- 
tween that  and  the  tenth,  the  fteam-grating  over  the  boiler  ; 
and  on  the  after-beams  was  a cupola,  or  belfry  for  the  bell, 
but  that  of  late  has  been  removed  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  between  the  main-topfail-ffieet-bitts,  in  the 
royal  navy. 

The  round-houfe  beams  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck ; therefore,  let  the  number  of  beams  on  the  round- 
houfe  be  two,  or  more,  in  number  than  in  the  fame  length 
of  the  quarter-deck.  The  round-houfe  ffiould  always  have 
a great  round-up,  both  for  ftrength  and  convenience. 

With  regard  to  placing  the  round-houfe  beams,  we  have 
only  to  attend  to  the  foremoft  ftantion  of  the  fteering-wheel, 
fo  as  to  receive  the  tenon  at  the  head : the  mizen-maft 
muft  alfo  have  a beam  about  20  inches  on  each  fide  the 
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centre.  Before  the  mail  is  a fmall  pair  of  bitts  for  the 
mizen-topfail-fheets ; and  over  the  middle  of  the  captain’s 
lobby  is  a companion  with  glafs-fafhes ; but  lately  illumi- 
nators of  glafs  are  let  into  the  deck,  which  are  found  more 
convenient.  The  intermediate  beams  may  be  placed  equally 
diftant  afunder,  letting  the  beam  over  the  fcreen-bulk-head 
have  a proper  round-aft,  agreeably  to  the  quarter-deck 
beam  underneath. 

The  beams  of  the  feveral  decks,  as  taken  from  the  fheer- 
plan,  Plate  I.,  being  defcribed,  thofe  of  the  orlop  only 
remain  : therefore,  fet  down  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun- 
deck  beams  7 feet  1 inch,  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  orlop 
beams ; but  as  the  platforms  forward  and  abaft  are  laid 
with  three-inch  deal  or  plank,  they  may  be  kept  fo  much  be- 
low the  range  of  the  other  beams,  that  is,  from  forward  to 
beam  number  fix,  and  from  the  twentieth  to  the  after-beam, 
which  is  immediately  under  the  twenty-feventh  beam  of  the 
gun-deck. 

The  beams  of  the  orlop  round-up  2~  or  3 inches  in 
midfhips,  and  fhould  be  placed  direftly  under  thofe  of  the 
gun-deck,  except  the  fecond  beam  from  forward,  which 
may  be  equally  fpaced  between  the  firft  and  third.  Be- 
tween the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  beams  is  (hewn  the  capftan- 
llep,  &c.  for  lowering  the  fore-jeer  capftan  down  on  the 
orlop  occafionally ; but  this  has  been  left  off  in  the  navy 
fome  years.  The  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  beams  take  the 
well-bulk-heads ; and  till  of  late  years  the  well  was  inclofed 
by  a loover-board  bulk-head  from  the  orlop  to  the  gun-deck, 
but  is  now  only  laid  over  with  gratings.  Between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-firff  is  a hatch  to  the  fpirit-room  ; and 
between  the  twenty-fecond  and  twenty-third,  a hatch  to  the 
coal-hole. 

Below  the  orlop  are  the  works  in  the  hold : fuch  are  the 
breaft-hooks  from  number  one  to  fix  ; the  flep  of  the  fore- 
maft  being  made  by  the  fifth  and  fixth  hooks,  and  framed  by 
carlings.  Thefe  hooks  ftand  fquare  with  the  body,  but 
the  hooks  under  the  gun-deck  and  upper  deck  lay  with  the 
fheer  of  the  deck  ; there  is  likewife  a hook  under  the  hawfe- 
holes.  The  magazine  and  light-room  extend  from  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  firft  beam  of  the  orlop  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  fixth, 
which  takes  the  heels  of  the  after-riding-bitts.  Next  abaft 
the  magazine-bulk-head  are  ftore -rooms  to  the  aft-fide  of  the 
eighth  beam  ; and  under  thofe  a fhot-locker.  Clofe  abaft 
the  main-hatchway  is  the  pump-well,  inclofed  with  a bulk- 
head of  three-inch  plank,  about  ten  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  eight 
feet  athwartfhips  in  the  clear.  In  the  well  is  the  ftep  for  the 
main-maft,  and  the  pumps  on  each  fide ; and  adjoining  the 
well,  on  the  fore  and  after-fides,  are  fhot-lockers  about 
two  feet  in  the  clear.  On  the  fore-fide  of  the  twentieth  beam 
is  the  bulk-head  of  the  fpirit-room,  which  extends  to  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  twenty  -fecond  beam  ; and  on  the  fore-fide  of  the 
twenty-third  beam  is  the  after-bulk-head  of  the  coal-hole, 
and  fore-part  of  the  powder-room,  which  extends  to  the 
after-fide  of  the  twenty-fourth  or  after-beam.  The  orlop 
cannot  extend  further  aft,  or  fufficient  fpace  would  not  be 
left  for  the  bread-room.  On  the  fore-fide  of  the  after-beam 
of  the  gun-deck  is  a bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  bread- 
room  ; and  the  fpace  abaft  it  to  the  tranfoms  is  called 
lady’s-hole.  Clofe  before  the  powder-room-bulk  head  is  a 
crutch ; and  two  more  crutches  are  fpaced  abaft  the 
powder-room. 

In  the  profile,  Plate  IV.,  is  reprefented  the  method  of 
connedting  the  fides  and  beams  together  by  knees  and  riders, 
as  ufed  when  that  plate  was  engraved ; but  owing  to  the 
great  fcarcity  of  knee -timber  fince  that  time,  other  methods 
of  connedling  the  fides  and  beams  together  have  been 
adopted,  which  will  be  more  noticed  hereafter,  under  the 


head  of  improvements  and  projected  improvements  in  the  building 
of  Jhips.  See  Substitute. 

Hanging  and  lodging- knees  of  wood  of  a kindly  growth 
is  certainly  the  belt  mode  of  connecting  the  fides  and  beams 
together.  The  addition  of  breadth  and  top-riders,  parti- 
cularly in  wake  of  the  mails,  and  three  or  four  in  the  waift, 
where  they  rake  much,  and  fo  crofs  feveral  of  the  timbers, 
mull  certainly  lliffen  the  fide ; but  this  may  be  more  necef- 
fary  in  repairs  than  in  new  Ihips,  if  the  hanging-knees  are 
of  a good  growth,  as  before  obferved  : but  by  no  means 
to  difpenfe  with  a hanging-knee  to  introduce  a rider,  but 
only  when  they  can  clear  each  other,  as  the  gun-deck  beam 
fifteen  and  upper  deck  beam  fourteen,  then  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  ltrong.  Obferve,  whenever  a rider  comes 
in  the  throat  of  a lodging-knee,  it  can  only  be  made  of 
iron. 

In  the  hold  it  is  cuftomary  to  place  four  floor-riders,  one 
under  the  beam  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  fore-hatchway,  and 
the  after  one  under  the  beam  abaft  the  main-maft  ; the  next 
under  the  beam  before  the  main-maft,  and  the  other  midway 
between  that  and  the  fore-hatchway.  The  floor-riders  ex- 
tend about  twelve  feet  on  each  fide  beyond  the  keelfon,  and 
about  one  foot  four  inches  fquare. 

Lower futtock-riders  are  from  five  to  fix  in  number,  one 
on  the  fide  of  each  floor-rider,  and  one  or  two  abaft  the 
after  floor-rider.  Their  length  is  from  the  fide  of  the  keel- 
fon, to  give  about  eight-feet  Ihift  to  the 

Second  futtock-riders , which  extend  from  the  floor-rider 
head  up  to  the  under  fide  of  the  orlop-beam,  and  are  about 
one  foot  two  inches  fquare. 

Third  futtock-riders  are  in  length  from  the  head  of  the 
lower  futtock-rider  to  the  under  fide  of  the  gun-deck  beam, 
and  fcore  on  to  the  fide  of  the  orlop-beam  ii  inch  with 
a dove-tail,  and  are  in  fize  the  fame  as  the  fecond  futtock- 
riders.  Obferve,  in  Ihifting  the  riders,  that  they  come  clear 
of  the  pumps  and  of  each  other,  otherwife  they  inuft  call 
fideways,  as  at  the  nineteenth  beam  of  the  orlop. 

A long  carling  14  inches  deep  and  12  inches  broad,  is 
fcored  up  two  inches  on  the  under  fide  of  the  fix  after  gun- 
deck  beams,  or  to  the  beam  before  the  mizen-maft,  and 
connected  to  the  fternfon-knee  by  an  iron  plate  on  each 
fide  at  the  after-end,  the  bolts  being  driven  through  and 
clenched  on  each  plate  alternately. 

The  inboard  works  being  defcribed  in  profile  on  the  fe- 
veral decks,  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to  reprefent  them  on  the 
plan  of  each  deck. 

Inf  ructions  for  defgning  the  Plans  of  the  De/ds.  Plates  V. 
and  VI. 

Transfer  from  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  the  heights  of 
each  deck  at  the  fide,  at  every  timber,  to  its  correfponding 
timber  in  the  body -plan  ; then  upon  each  plan  draw  a middle 
line,  and  therefrom  fquare  up  the  ftationsof  all  the  timbers, 
as  taken  from  the  Iheer-plan.  Next  transfer  from  the  body- 
plan  the  half-breadth  of  each  timber  at  the  height  of  the 
deck  intended  to  be  drawn,  and  fet  them  off  on  each  fide 
the  middle  line,  at  its  correfponding  timber  and  plan  ; but 
in  Plates  VI.  and  VI*.  half  the  deck  only  is  reprefented  ; 
then  transfer  from  the  fheer-plan,  where  the  deck  inter- 
fefts  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem  and  ftern-poft  at  the  rabbet, 
as  in  Plate  "V I.,  and  on  thofe  lines  fet  off  half  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftem  and  ftern-poft.  A curve  drawn  through  the 
half-breadths  as  fet  off,  ending  in  the  rabbet  afore  and 
abaft,  will  reprefent  the  outfide  of  the  timbers ; then  with- 
in that  line  fet  off  the  moulding  of  the  timbers,  and  draw- 
ing another  curve  thereto,  gives  the  boundary  of  the  deck 
at  the  fide,  and  determines  the  length  of  the  beams. 
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Upon  each  plan  fquare  down  the  Tides  of  the  ports  and 
beams,  and  centres  of  the  mails  and  capftans,  from  the  profile, 
Plate  IV. 

Thus  far  the  plans  of  the  decks  are  general;  but  as  each 
deck  is  very  differently  fitted,  it  is  neceffary  to  hare  a half- 
plan of  all  at  leaft,  and  what  little  difference  there  may  be 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  let  the  explanation  fuffice. 

In  the  plan  of  gun-deck,  Plate  V.,  is  (hewn  not  only  the 
upper  fides  of  all  the  beams,  and  the  method  of  tabling 
them  together  in  two  or  more  pieces,  as  then  cuftomary,  but 
now  douelled  indead  of  tabled  ; thofe  in  midfifips,  being  the 
longed,  are  made  of  three  pieces  ; and  thofe  where  they  are 
(horter,  as  at  the  twenty-fixth  beam,  are  in  two  pieces : 
thofe  in  three  pieces  have  the  middle  piece  fcarfed  to  each 
arm.  The  method  of  connefting  the  fides  with  hanging  and 
lodging-knees  is  likewife  (hewn  in  this  plan,  with  the  iron 
lodging-knee  behind  the  rider,  (engraved  hanging  by  mif- 
take,)  as  at  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  beams.  The  beam- 
arms  at  the  main-hatchway  and  mad-rooms  are  reprefented 
as  tabled  into  their  adjoining  beams,  the  feventeenth  and 
eighteenth.  The  framing  of  the  deck  to  receive  the  flat 
having  three  tier  of  carlings,  nearly  all  fore  and  aft,  with  a 
fufficient  number  of  ledges  let  into  them  parallel  with  the 
fides  of  the  beams,  is  alfo  reprefented  here.  The  framings  in 
the  middle  are  the  mad  -partners ; thofe  for  the  fore-mads  to 
be  formed  by  the  dandard  againd  the  fore-fide  of  the  fore 
riding-bitts,  the  infide  of  which  mud  be  kept  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  mad,  and  five  inches  more  for  the  wedging,  and 
to  extend  from  the  bitts  to  the  dep  of  the  bowfprit:  the  crofs- 
chocks,  which  frame  the  mad-hole  athwartfhips,  are  to  be 
eight  inches  thick,  and  kept  at  the  fame  didance  on  each  fide 
the  centre  of  the  mad,  and  rabbet  into  the  partners  : the  mad- 
hole  is  made  eight  fquare,  but  now  circular,  by  corner-pieces 
rabbetted  to  half  their  thicknefs  into  the  partners  and  crofs- 
chocks : on  the  fore-fide  of  the  fifth  beam  is  a cap-fcuttle 
about  two  feet  fquare,  and  another  abaft  the  fixth  beam  for 
handing  up  cartridges,  &c.  from  the  magazine.  The  fore 
riding-bitts  are  i foot  8 inches  fquare,  and  placed  four  feet  afun- 
der,  or  two  feet  on  each  fide  the  middle  line:  the  after  riding- 
bitts  are  of  the  fame  fize,  and  placed  4 feet  6 inches  afunder, 
and  the  dandard  againd  their  fore-fides  extends  to  the  fore 
riding-bitts : the  crofs-pieces  abaft  the  riding-bitts  are  1 foot 
6 inches  fore  and  aft,  and  two  inches  lefs  deep,  and  the  face- 
pieces  on  their  aft-fides  are  of  elm  fix  inches  thick.  The 
framing  of  the  fore-hatchway  and  ladder-way  confids  of 
coamings  1 foot  6 inches  above  the  beam,  that  is,  the  lower 
piece  to  be  9 inches  deep  and  10  inches  thick,  and  the  upper 
piece  9 inches  deep  and  7 inches  thick,  douelled  together, 
and  fpread  in  the  clear  4 feet  8 inches ; and  the  head-ledges 
to  be  7 inches  thick,  fcored  and  tailed  into  the  coamings, 
and  to  round-up  above  the  latter,  after  the  rate  of  inches 
in  fix  feet  of  length.  The  capdan-partners  are  here  framed 
as  on  the  upper  deck  ; but  as  this  method  of  lowering  the 
fore-jeer  capdan  is  difcontinued,  let  it  be  framed  as  the  main- 
jeer  capdan.  The  main-mad  partners  are  framed  fimilar  to 
the  fore  partners,  the  carling  being  1 foot  5 inches  broad, 
and  1 foot  6 inches  deep.  The  chain-pumps  are  reprefented 
on  the  plan  as  fitting  the  pump-cafes  through  the  maft-part- 
ners,  and  the  back-cafes  without  ; the  fprocket-wheel  and 
fpindle-work  in  brafs  rhodings  or  gudgeons,  let  into  the 
top-fail-(heet  and  jeer-bitts,  and  the  winches  alfo  in  the  pump- 
pillars.  The  main-hatchway  is  6 feet  4 inches  athwartlhips, 
and  fitted  with  coamings  and  head-ledges  as  the  fore-hatch- 
way.  The  after-hatchway  is  the  fame  as  the  fore-hatchway. 
The  dep  for  the  main-jeer  capdan  is  1 foot  10  inches  broad, 
and  1 foot  6 inches  deep,  to  be  fcored  down  between  beams 

and  22,  and  lap  thereon  8 inches  above  the  beam,  with 


broad  carlings  on  each  fide  to  receive  the  bolts  of  the  pall- 
rim  : in  the  middle  of  the  dep  is  an  iron  cap  to  receive  the 
fpindle.  The  hatch  to  the  fpirit-room,  and  ladder-way  to 
the  cock-pit,  are  framed  as  the  fore-hatchway.  The  mizen 
dep  to  be  1 foot  8 inches  broad,  and  1 foot  4 inches  deep, 
and  fcored  down  between  beams  25,  26,  and  27,  two  inches. 
The  bread-room  fcuttle,  which  is  2 feet  4 inches  fquare, 
is  on  the  larboard-fide,  and  is  framed  with  coamings  and 
head-ledges,  with  a cap  or  top  as  high  above  the  deck  as  at 
the  hatchways  : on  the  darboard-fide  abaft  is  a fcuttle 
about  two  feet  fquare  over  lady’s-hole,  and  another  14  inches 
fquare  over  t he  fcuttle  to  the  magazine.  On  the  gun-deck, 
in  the  middle  of  the  three  or  four  after-beams,  is  a dandard. 
Tided  12  inches,  the  upper  end  to  fay  againd  the  tranfoms, 
as  high  as  the  helm-port  tranfom. 

A llrake  without  the  coamings  at  the  main-hatch  is  re- 
prefented, the  binding-drakes  all  fore  and  aft,  which  are 
to  drengthen  the  decks,  as  they  are  weakened  by  the  hatch- 
ways, therefore  the  butts  (hould  be  (Tufted  clear  of  them : in 
the  inner  drake  are  driven  the  dopper-bolts.  Forward  is 
(hewn  the  moulded  fize  of  the  deck-hook  and  eaking, 
alfo  the  plan  of  the  hawfe -holes  and  manger,  with  the 
dantions. 

On  the  fame  plate  is  drawn  the  plan  of  the  orlop,  with  its 
feveral  conveniencies.  On  the  fore-platform,  which  extends 
from  the  fore-peek  to  the  fore-hatchway,  is  the  boatfwain’s 
cabin  on  the  larboard-fide,  with  fuch  another  for  the  car- 
penter dire&ly  oppofite  ; and  before  each  is  a dore-room,  to 
hold  their  refpedtive  dores ; before  the  boatfwain’s  dore-room 
is  a fail-room  : between  the  fore  riding-bitts  are  two  doors, 
one  leading  to  the  light-room  paflage  on  the  larboard-fide, 
and  that  on  the  darboard-fide  to  the  magazine  and  gunner’s 
dore-room.  Clofe  before  the  heel  of  the  larboard  fore- 
mod  riding-bitts  is  a cap-fcuttle,  inclofed,  to  hand  up  filled 
cartridges ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a flat  fcuttle  to  the 
magazine,  likewife  inclofed  : at  the  end  of  the  light-room 
padage  is  a fcuttle  to  the  light-room:  abaft  the  riding-bitts 
are  fcuttles  to  the  boatfwain’s,  gunner’s,  and  carpenter’s 
dore-rooms  under  the  orlop.  The  fore-hatchway  is  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  immediately  under  that  on  the  gun-deck,  but 
has  only  a flat  framing  round  it,  to  take  the  hatches  that 
cover  it.  The  beams  of  the  orlop  are  rabbetted  on  each  edge 
to  receive  the  flat,  which  is  only  oak  boards  1^  inch  thick  as 
far  as  the  after-platform.  The  midfhip  fail-room  now  ex. 
tends  from  the  main-hatchway  to  the  fore-hatchway,  and  is 
framed  round  with  pillars  upon  a carling  ten  inches  deep ; and 
as  the  capltan-room  is  not  ufed,  the  gunner’s  cabin  is  made  at 
the  fore-part.  The  main-hatchway  is  of  the  fame  fize  as 
that  over  it,  and  is  framed  round  as  the  fore-hatchway.  The 
well  is  not  inclofed,  as  (hewn  on  the  plan,  but  at  prefent  is 
laid  over  with  gratings.  The  after-hatchway  is  of  the  fame 
fize  as  the  hatch  over  it,  and  framed  like  the  others.  Be- 
tween the  beams  21  and  22  is  a double  hatch  to  the  fpirit- 
room,  and  one  next  abaft  it  to  the  coal-hole.  On  the  fore- 
fide  of  beam  23  is  the  bulk-head  of  the  cock-pit,  and  abaft 
it  inclofed  are  two  fcuttles,  one  to  the  powder-room  the 
other  to  the  light-room. 

Ou  the  larboard-fide  abaft  is  the  (leward’s  room,  abaft  which 
is  the  bread-room ; and  the  interval  between  the  Iteward’s 
room  and  light-room  bulk-head  is  the  fteward’s  bed-place  and 
racks  for  (lowing  cheefe  : next  before  the  (teward’s  room  is 
the  purfer’s  cabin,  before  that  the  (lop-room,  and  next  to 
that  a compartment  for  the  marines’  clothing.  From  the 
fteward’s  room,  to  nearly  forward  on  each  fide,  are  the  wings, 
or  an  open  fpace  about  4 feet  6 inches  from  the  fide,  fufficient 
to  fwing  a mall,  if  neceflary,  to  plug  up  (hot-holes  in  the  time 
ofadtion.  From  the  fteward’s  room  to  the  marines’  clothing 
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is  birthed  up  with  a bulk-head  of  1 3-inch  deal,  and  the  fame 
from  the  boatfwain’s  cabin  forward,  and  between  thofe 
with  ftantions  and  whole  deal  battens  or  lattice-work.  On 
the  ftarboard-fide,  oppofiteto  the  fte ward’s  room,  See.  is  the 
captain’s  ftore-room,  dodfor’s  cabin,  and  firft  lieutenant’s 
ftore-room ; and  between  the  captain’s  ftore-room  and  paffage 
to  powder-room,  is  fitted  a difpenfary  for  the  doftor. 

On  this  plan  it  is  cuftomary  with  a different  coloured  ink 
to  draw  the  plan  of  the  works  in  the  hold ; and  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  on  the  plate,  they  are  reprefented  by  fine  ticked 
lines. 

Under  beam  i is  a bulk -head  for  the  boundary  of  the  light - 
room,  together  with  its  plan,  and  alfo  the  magazine-lights, 
jambs,  and  fpla-boards,  (to  throw  the  rays  of  light  more 
into  the  magazine).  The  magazine  is  furrounded  by  a ftrong 
bulk-head  of  three-inch  plank,  the  edges  rabbetted  together, 
the  infide  of  which  is  doubly  lined  with  flit  deal,  fo  as  to 
coyer  each  joint,  and  on  the  outfide  with  flit  deal,  and  a thick 
coat  of  mortar  under  it.  The  flat  of  the  magazine  is  firft 
laid  with  three-inch  plank,  caulked  on  beams  underneath, 
upon  which  are  fattened,  with  copper  dumps,  the  pallating 
beams,  framed  together  at  right  angles,  about  three  feet 
afunder  : the  upper  edges  are  rabbetted  to  receive  the  flat, 
which  is  i^-inch  deal,  lined  on  the  under  fide.  The  bulk  head 
at  the  fide,  which  forms  the  wing,  is  conftru&ed  with  pannels, 
and  rabbetted  ftantions  to  receive  the  pannels : in  the  fore 
part  of  the  magazine  in  midfhips  is  the  filling-room,  which 
is  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  flat  about  twelve  inches  : 
this  is  lined  with  lead,  as  it  is  the  place  where  the  cartridges 
are  filled,  (hence  its  name,)  for  greater  fecurity  : as  it  is  clofe 
abaft  the  lights,  glafs  fafhes  extend  acrofs,  guarded  with  a 
copper- wire  net-work  : in  the  fides  of  the  filling- room  are 
racks  for  filled  cartridges,  and  a compartment  behind  them 
for  ftaves  of  empty  barrels.  The  powder-barrels  are  flowed 
upon  dunnage  battens,  over  the  pallating  flat,  which  is 
parted  off  from  the  filling  by  an  open  bulk-head  of  ftantions 
and  battens.  Magazines  are  now  only  fitted  up  to  receive 
barrels  with  cartridges  already  filled. 

Abaft  the  magazine  are  a ftore-room  for  the  boatfwain  ; on .. 
the  larboard-fide,  in  midfhips,  a ftore-room  for  the  gunner, 
and  under  that  a fhot-locker  ; and  on  the  ftarboard-fide  a 
ftore-room  for  the  carpenter. 

Next  abaft  the  main-hatchway  is  the  plan  of  the  well, 
and  fhot-locker  afore  and  abaft  it.  Under  the  fore-fide  of 
the  20th  beam  is  the  bulk-head  of  the  fpirit-room,  and  under 
the  aft-fide  of  the  2 2d  beam  the  bulk-head  of  the  coal-hole  : 
its  after  bulk-head  is  under  the  fore-fide  of  the  23d  beam, 
which  alfo  makes  the  fore  bulk-bead  of  the  powder-room, 
which  is  inclofed  round  with  a bulk-head  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  magazine  forward  ; likewife  the  light-room,  and  paffage 
to  the  powder-room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  racks  for 
flowing  filled  cartridges,  as  reprefented  in  the  plan  : all 
abaft  the  powder-room  bulk-head  is  occupied  for  the  bread- 
room,  to  the  bulk-head  for  lady’s-hole. 

On  Plate  VI.  is  reprefented  the  half-plan  of  the  quarter- 
deck, waift,  and  forecattle,  likewife  the  half-plan  of  the 
upper  deck. 

On  the  plan  of  the  upper  deck  is  Ihewn  the  beak-head  ftan- 
tions, whofe  fides  are  rabbetted  to  receive  the  bulk-head:  the 
midlhip  ftantions  to  be  about  2 feet  6 inches  on  each  fide 
the  middle  line,  and  1 2 inches  fquare  as  high  as  the  flat  of 
the  beak-head  ; they  tenon  at  .the  heel  into  the  foremoft 
beam  of  the  upper  deck,  and  receive  into  their  outfides  the 
tenon  of  the  collar-carling,  which  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
ftantions,  having  its  upper  fide  well  with  the  flat  of  the 
beak-head,  which  is  of  the  fame  height  as  the  lower  fills  of  the 
ports.  The  midlhip  ftantions  to  be  65  inches  fquare  above  the 
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collar-carling  : the  other  ftantions,  which  are  four  in  number 
on  each  fide,  are  all  inches  fquare,  and  face  aft  fths  of  an 
inch  into  the  cat-beam  : the  two  outer  ftantions  are  placed 
afunder  to  the  fpread  of  the  round-houfes,  and  fhould  be 
kept  far  enough  out  that  the  funnel  may  come  clear  of  the 
fide  : the  third  ftantion  from  the  middle  line  muft  be  fpaced 
fo  as  to  make  the  bow-chafe  port : the  next  ftantion  within 
makes  the  head-door  : on  the  midfhip-fide  of  the  head- door 
is  a fcuttle,  with  a flap  hung  over  it  to  lead  in  the  fore -tack. 
The  heels  of  all  thefe  ftantions  tenon  into  the  collar-carling 
with  a double-ftop. 

The  framing  of  the  fore-maft  partners  are  Ihewn,  as  before 
direfted,  for  the  main  partners  on  the  gun-deck,  on  the  out- 
fide of  which  are  the  heels  of  the  fore-fheet  and  jeer-bitts  ; 
the  heel  of  the  former  to  fpread  fufficiently  from  the  middle 
line  to  lead  the  fore-tack  clear  of  the  galley,  having  a ftieeve 
fitted  into  it  for  that  purpofe.  Abaft  the  fore-maft  partners 
are  the  cants  for  the  galley,  which  is  inclofed  abaft  by  two 
doors. 

The  fore-hatch  and  ladder-way  to  be  framed,  as  direfted 
on  the  gun-deck,  with  coamings  ten  inches  broad,  and  nine 
inches  above  the  deck,  and  head-ledges  fix  inches  thick  ; 
next  abaft  are  the  fore-jeer  capftan  partners,  to  be  feven 
inches  thick,  their  ends  let  down  into  a framing  fimilar  to  the 
hatchway  (or  to  have  their  ends  fquare,  and  (hut  in  with  the 
deck),  and  bolted  through  the  beams  and  carlings,  and  their 
edges  to  be  rabbetted  to  flop  the  caulking.  The  ladder-way* 
main  hatchway,  main-maft  partners,  after-hatch,  main-jeer 
capftan  partners,  gratings,  and  ladder-ways,  are  all  framed 
as  before  deferibed. 

On  this  plan  the  flat  of  the  deck  is  reprefented,  and  the 
feveral  butts  Ihifted : clofe  to  the  fide  are  the  water-ways, 
five  inches  thick,  and  the  firft  ftrake  of  oak,  which  is  cut 
off  between  the  riders  ; the  next  four  ftrakes  are  alfo  Englifh 
oak  in  the  wear  of  the  guns,  fhifted  in  (hort  lengths,  and 
anchor-ftock,  or  top  and  butt,  to  aflift  the  converfion.  The 
reft  of  the  deck  is  three-inch  Pruflia  deal,  except  the  binding- 
itrakes,  which  are  the  fecond  and  third,  without  the  maim 
hatch-coamings,  and  under  the  forecaftle  : the  deals  muft 
be  fo  fhifted  as  to  work  their  whole  lengths,  or  great  wafte 
will  occur,  that  is,  30,  36,  and  40-feet  lengths.  The  mizeti 
partners  are  framed  with  a carling  on  each  fide,  and  corner- 
pieces  as  high  as  the  beams,  and  the  flat  round  them  is  oak, 
five  inches  thick. 

Clofe  up  under  the  beams  is  reprefented  the  tiller,  as  fitted 
with  the  horn-hoop  over  the  end,  for  keeping  up  the  tiller- 
rope  in  the  fweep,  and  a hoop  abaft  it,  with  eyes  in  it, 
through  which  the  rope  is  reeved,  to  be  fet  up  taught  by 
tackles  hooked  to  the  eye-bolts  ; further  aft,  at  the  after- 
end, are  iron  rods,  which  are  hove  taught  by  a ferew-nut,  to 
keep  the  tiller  aft.  At  the  fore -end,  on  the  upper  fide,  is 
an  iron  goofeneck,  which  traverfes  on  the  fweep,  and  keeps 
up  the  fore-end  ; the  rope  traverfes  round  the  fweep  in  a 
groove,  and  is  led  up  to  the  wheel  on  the  deck  above  by 
fheeves  fitted  at  the  end  of  the  fweep,  and  the  blocks  afore 
the  mail  reprefented  by  the  ticked  line. 

Sometimes  abaft,  where  the  fide  is  to  round  to  have 
riders,  iron  ftandards  are  fitted,  as  on  beams  26  and  27. 

On  the  beam,  before  the  mizen-maft,  is  the  bulk-head  of 
the  ward-room,  fitted  with  double  doors  on  each  fide. 

The  knee  under  the  cat-beam  prevents  the  hanging  of  a 
door  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  round-houfes  forward  : they  are 
therefore  inclofed  with  a bulk-head,  and  a door  on  the  aft- 
fide. 

On  the  plan  of  the  forecaftle  is  (hewn  (as  was  the  prac 
tice  when  the  plate  was  engraved),  the  conftruftion  of  the 
fife-rail,  as  let  over  the  heads  of  the  beak-head-ftantions, 
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with  the  chafe-port  and  upper  part  of  the  round-houfes  ; 
alfo  the  plan  of  the  cat-head,  cat’s-tail,  and  the  knee  abaft 
the  cat-head.  Between  the  cat’s-tail  and  the  fore-malt  is 
framed  in  midlhips  a ladder-way,  and  round  the  fore-malt 
are  the  fore-top-fail-lheet  and  jeer-bitts,  with  their  crofs- 
pieces ; on  the  fides  of  the  bitts  the  cheek-blocks,  or 
they  mult  be  provided  very  large,  to  receive  all  the  Iheeves 
neceffary  for  Iheets,  braces,  &c.  Abaft  the  fore-malt,  on 
each  fide,  is  a fcuttle  for  the  top-tackles  to  lead  through  to 
hook  to  an  eye-bolt  on  the  upper  deck.  Over  the  galley, 
in  midlhips,  are  framed  the  fteam-gratings  ; and  between 
them  coamings  for  the  chimney-funnel.  At  the  aft-part 
of  the  forecaftle  are  reprefented  the  belfry  bitts,  with  the 
knees  to  fupport  them  ; and  over  the  breaft-beam  are  Ihewn 
the  foot-rail  and  llantions,  as  then  ufed,  but  now  difcon- 
tinued. 

Along  the  wailt  into  the  fide,  inftead  of  gang-boards,  as 
formerly,  the  deck  is  continued  from  forward  to  aft  feven 
feet  three  inches  from  the  fide  ; likewife  the  flat  is  continued 
along  the  midlhips,  five  feet  three  inches  on  each  fide  the 
middle  line,  except  an  opening  over  the  main-hatchway. 

Upon  the  plan  of  the  quarter-deck  is  Ihewn  the  plan  of 
the  breaft  and  foot-rail  over  the  bread-beam,  with  their 
ftantions,  now  rendered  unneceflary  by  continuing  fo  much 
of  the  deck  along.  On  each  fide  of  the  main-mait  is  a 
flat  fcuttle  for  the  pumps  to  be  patted  through  ; and  on  the 
aft -fide  of  the  beam  abaft  the  malt  are  the  brace-bitts.  Abaft 
the  brace-bitts,  on  each  fide,  is  a flat  fcuttle,  for  leading 
through  the  main  top-tackles  to  an  eye-bolt  driven  in  the 
upper  deck.  From  the  feventh  beam  to  the  twelfth  the  fpace 
is  framed  for  gratings,  and  a ladder-way,  as  before  directed, 
five  feet  four  inches  in  the  clear.  Between  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  beams  are  fixed  the  iteering-wheel  and  its  ftantions  ; 
in  the  next  opening  is  the  mizen-maft  : the  partners  are 
formed  with  thick-ftuff,  as  at  the  upper  deck.  On  the 
beam  abaft  the  malt  is  the  bulk-head  of  the  lobby  and  bed- 
place  ; and  on  the  twenty-firft  beam  the  bulk-head  of  the 
captain’s  cabin : between  thefe  bulk-heads  are  a fore  and 
aft  bulk-head  that  part  the  lobby  and  bed-place  ; and  on 
the  twenty-fourth  beam  is  the  fcreen-bulk-head.  The 
latter  is  unneceflary  when  there  is  no  walk  or  balcony 
abaft. 

A plan  of  the  round-houfe  is  not  wanted,  as,  befides  its 
beams  and  ports,  there  are  only  the  mizen-top-fail-ftieet-bitts 
on  the  fore-fide  of  the  beam  before  the  mall,  and  taffrail- 
knees  abaft : when  an  open  ftern,  illuminators  inftead  of  a 
companion  are  let  into  the  deck. 

Explanation  of  the  Methods  of  Laying-off  all  the  Parts  of  a 

Ship  on  the  Mould-loft  Floor,  preparatory  to  the  actual  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship. 

The  flreer- draught,  Plate  I.,  being  completely  drawn 
upon  paper,  moftly  to  a fcale  of  a quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a foot,  as  before  obferved,  or  forty-eight  times  lefs 
than  the  real  fize  of  the  Ihip,  it  remains  to  expand  it  to 
that  fize  on  the  mould-loft-floor  ; but  the  latter  is  feldom 
long  enough  to  admit  the  laying-off  of  any  large  veffel  in 
one  length  ; in  fmall  mould-lofts  they  mull  of  courfe  lay- 
off in  three  or  four  lengths.  Indeed,  to  lay-off  in  one 
length  would  caufe  unneceflary  wafte  of  time  ; for  many  of 
the  joints  of  the  timbers,  or  perpendiculars  of  the  fore-body, 
aniwer  alike  for  the  after-body. 

Laying-off.  Plate  VII. 

Plate  A may  be  faid  to  reprefent  the  mould-loft-floor  in 
miniature,  by  the  fame  fcale  as  Plate  I.  ; but  here,  to  pre- 
vent confufion,  the  different  plans  are  Ihewn  feparate,  but 


on  the  floor  in  the  grofs  : the  feveral  plans  are  laid  off  one 
over  the  other,  which,  to  the  pra&itioner,  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  mould-loft-floor  being  cleared,  begin  by  ftriking  a 
ftraight  line  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  A A in  the  above 
plate,  in  diltance  from  the  fide  of  the  loft  as  much  as  the 
keel  is  deep.  This  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rabbet  of  the  keel  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  i,  above  which 
all  the  heights  are  to  be  fet  up,  and  it  will  reprefent  alfo 
the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan ,fg.  z. 

Proceed  now  to  lay-off  the  fore-body,  by  transferring 
from  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  and  erefting  from  the  line  A A, 
to  the  right-hand,  the  feveral  perpendiculars  or  joints  of 
the  frames  ®,  B,  D,  F,  H,  K,  M,  O,  Q,  S,  U,  X ; and 
the  foremolt-perpendicular,  and  likewife  frames  2 and  4 
abaft  ® . This  mult  be  accurately  done,  fo  as  not  to  exceed 
the  room  and  fpace. 

Now  defcribe  the  ftern,  as  in  Plate  VII .fg.  1,  fuppofing 
it  of  the  full  fize,  by  fetting  up  from  the  line  A A the  height 
of  the  centres  from  Plate  I.,  and  the  nearell  diftance  thereof 
from  the  adjoining  perpendicular,  as  at  Q,Q;  by  which 
radius  the  fore  and  after  fides  are  fwept,  likewife  the  rabbet 
in  the  middle,  from  the  keel  upwards  to  S.  Then  fet  up 
the  height  of  the  head,  or  upper  part,  and  its  diftance  forward 
from  the  nearell  perpendicular  ; then,  by  pinning  a batten 
to  the  fpots  lalt  fet  off,  and  to  the  curves  already  fwept,  the 
Item  will  be  formed  likewife. 

Transfer  from  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  the  heights  of  the 
lower  and  upper  height  of  breadth-lines  from  the  line  A A, 
as  in  Plate  VII.,  from  the  perpendicular  4 to  the  llern  ; 
then,  by  pinning  a batten  to  thofe  heights,  produce  the  fair 
curves  E and  F. 

Let  the  outlines  of  the  fore  body-plan,  Plate  VII .fig.  3, 
be  reprefented,  that  is  to  fay,  the  middle  line  by  the  line 
A A ; the  bafe  line,  or  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  by  one  of  the 
perpendiculars  ; then  will  the  outfide  line,  R L,  be  parallel 
to  the  line  A A : at  the  moulded  breadth  at  dead-flat  (as  few 
mould-lofts  are  broad  enough  to  admit  the  height  of  the 
timbers  as  in  the  plate,)  ftrike  in  the  half-fiding  of  the 
ftern  S from  the  middle  line. 

The  main  half-breadth  line  may  now  be  laid  off,  by  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.,  to  its  cor- 
refponding  timbers  on  the  floor,  from  the  line  A A ; and  to 
end  this  line  at  the  ftern,  take  the  height  in  the  Iheer-plan, 
fg.  1,  where  the  lower  height  of  breadth-iine  interfe&s  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  body-plan,  fg.  3 ; and  from  thence  take 
the  half-thicknefs  of  the  Item,  and  fet  it  up  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  upon  a line  fquared  down  from 
the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern,  at  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  in  the  Iheer-plan.  Then,  by  pinning  a batten  to 
the  feveral  half-breadths  fet  off,  and  to  its  ending  at  the 
Hem,  we  form  the  fair  curve  D,  as  in  Plate  VII .fg.  2,  or 
main  half-breadth  line. 

Obferve,  when  the  batten  is  pinned,  to  look  along  it 
ftridlly,  and  fee  that  its  edge  produces  a fair  line  : this  muff 
be  always  underftood,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated. 

Transfer  from  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  the  heights  of  the 
centres  for  the  radius  of  the  floor-fweeps  of  the  fore-body 
on  to  the  floor,  and  by  pinning  a batten  thereto,  produce  the 
line  B,  in^.  1. 

Transfer  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.,  the  rifling 
half-breadth,  or  narrowing  of  the  floor-fweeps  of  the  fore- 
body, and  by  pinning  a batten  thereto,  produce  the  line  B, 
in  fg-  2. 

Transfer  from  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  the  heights  of  the 
top  timber-line  to  the  floor ; and  fhould  the  floor  not  be 
broad  enough  to  admit  the  whole  heights,  fet  them  up 
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their  refpe&ive  timbers  from  fome  itraight  line,  as  A A, 
allowing  the  addition  of  twenty  feet ; then,  by  pinning  a 
batten  to  thofe  heights  fet  up,  produce  the  curve  I, 
Plate  VII.  jig.  x. 

Transfer  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.,  the  top- 
timber  half-breadth  on  to  the  floor,  and  by  pinning  a batten 
to  the  feveral  half-breadths  fet  off,  the  curve  C,  in  Plate  VII. 
fig.  2,  will  alfo  be  reprefented. 

Then,  having  marked  the  feveral  lines  laid  off  with  their 
refpe&ive  names,  proceed  to  lay-off  the  fore-body,  fixing  on 
fome  convenient  part  of  the  floor,  making  the  line  A A, 
Plate  VII.  jig.  i,  ferve  for  the  middle  line  M,  Plate  VII. 
jig.  3,  and  one  of  the  perpendiculars  for  the  bafe  line,  or 
upper  edge  of  the  keel,  as  before  obferved.  The  diagonal 
lines  in  the  body-plan  are  not  only  ufed  in  laying-off  the  body 
on  the  floor,  and  taking  the  bevellings  of  the  feveral  timbers, 
but  are  of  very  principal  ufe  in  the  actual  building  ; for  at 
them  ftations  the  ribbands  and  harpins,  which  keep  the 
whole  frame  of  the  fhip  together  xintil  the  planking  is 
brought  on,  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the  heads  of  the 
timbers  muff  be  determined ; it  confequently  follows,  that 
a particular  explanation  of  them  is  neceffary. 

The  floor-head  diagonal  marked  C in  Plate  VII.  Jigs.  3 
and  5,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floors,  hence  its  name. 
The  placing  of  this  diagonal  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  the  ftrengt’n  of  the  (hip,  it  being  fo  near  the  bildge,  or 
that  part  which  takes  the  ground,  that  it  confequently  is 
always  liable  to  the  greateft  (train.  It  fhould,  therefore, 
be  placed  as  much  above  the  bearing  of  the  body  in  mid- 
ftiips  as  can  be  conveniently  allowed  by  converfion  of  the 
timber ; but,  afore  and  abaft,  it  is  not  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence. Bevellings  are  taken  at  this  diagonal  to  as  far 
forward  and  aft  as  the  floor  extends. 

The  diagonal  marked  B in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  5,  is 
placed  in  midfhips  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  fhip,  below  the  floor-head  C ; it 
is  the  ftation  where  the  floor-ribband  is  placed  in  midlhips, 
and  likewife  the  floor-harpin  forward.  Bevellings  are  alfo 
taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is 
termed  the  joor-ribband. 

The  lower  diagonal,  marked  A in  Plate  VII.  jigs.  3 
and  £,  is  fituated  generally  in  the  middle  between  the  keel 
and  floor-ribband  ; at  which  place  the  lowed  bevellings  of 
the  timbers  are  taken. 

The  diagonal  marked  D in  Plate  VII.  jigs.  3 and  5,  is 
fituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  floor-head  and  fir  ft  fut- 
tock-head, at  which  place  a ribband  and  harpin  are  necef- 
fary for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft  or  lower  futtocks,  and 
hence  called  the  jrjl  futtock-ribband.  There  are  alfo  bevel- 
lings taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore  and  aft ; which,  being 
the  part  of  the  body  where  the  timbers  molt  vary,  occation 
them  to  be  the  greateft  bevellings  in  the  whole  body. 

The  diagonal  marked  E in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  5, 
terminates  the  heads  of  the  firft  futtocks,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  jrfi  futtock-head  : it  Ihould  be  fpaced  about  feven 
feet  above  the  floor-head,  in  order  to  give  fuflicient  fcarf 
or  fhift  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fecond  futtocks.  Bevellings 
are  likewife  taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore  and  aft. 

The  diagonal  marked  F in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  £,  is 
fituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  firft  futtock-head  and 
the  fecond  futtock-head,  at  which  place  a ribband  and 
harpin  are  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fecond  futtocks, 
and  hence  called  the  fecond futtock-ribband.  Bevellings  are 
alfo  taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore  and  aft. 

The  diagonal  marked  G in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  5, 
terminates  the  heads  of  the  fecond  futtocks,  alfo  the  heads 


of  the  double  futtocks  afore  and  abaft  the  floors,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  fecond  futtock-head ; it  fhould  be 
fpaced  about  feven  feet  above  the  firft  or  lower  futtock-head, 
in  order  to  give  fufficient  fcarf  or  fhift  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  third  futtocks.  Bevellings  are  alfo  taken  at  this  dia- 
gonal, all  fore  and  aft. 

The  diagonal  marked  H in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  5,  is 
fituated  in  midfhips  in  the  middle,  between  the  fecond 
futtock-head  and  the  third  futtock-head,  at  which  place  a 
ribband  and  harpin  are  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
third  futtocks,  and  hence  called  the  third  futtock-ribband. 
Obferve,  the  harpin  is  placed  low  enough  at  the  ftem  that 
the  wales  may  be  worked  before  it  is  taken  down,  or  it  may 
fly  up  like  the  others,  and  not  come  home  to  the  Item. 
Bevellings  are  alfo  taken  at  this  diagonal,  all  fore  and  aft. 

The  diagonal  marked  I in  Plate  VII.  jgs.  3 and  5, 
terminates  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  third  futtock-head , and  fhould  be  fpaced  about 
feven  feet  above  the  fecond  futtock-head,  fo  as  to  give  the 
fame  fhift  to  the  fourth  futtocks  as  the  other  futtocks  have. 
Obferve,  fuch  third  futtocks  as  come  under  the  gun-deck 
ports,  muft  be  continued  upwards  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ports,  if  pofiible  to  be  gotten.  Bevellings  are  alfo  taken, 
at  this  diagonal,  fore  and  aft. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonals  for  the  ribbands, 
as  above  deferibed,  muft  all  be  drawn  in  pencil  on  the  body- 
plan,  Plate  I. 

A ribband  and  harpin  are  alfo  placed  all  fore  and  aft  below 
the  gun- deck  and  upper  deck  ports,  and  one  likewife  at  the 
top  timber-line,  as  at  M,  N,  and  O,  Plate  VII  .jgs.  3 and  5, 
which,  with  the  ribbands  and  harpins  before  mentioned, 
keep  the  whole  framing  of  the  fhip  together  to  its  true 
model. 

Having  deferi'oed  the  diagonals,  and  ftruck  them  acrofs 
the  fore-body  on  the  floor,  as  in  Plate  VII.  jg.  3,  the  fe- 
veral timbers  may  be  completed,  by  firft  transferring  the 
lower  height  of  breadth-line  E from  the  fheer-plan,  PlateV  II. 
jg.  1,  from  0 to  X,  to  the  fore  body-plan,^.  3,  and 
linking  horizontal  lines  at  each  of  thofe  heights  acrofs  the 
body-plan,  as  at  K ; then  transfer  the  main  half-breadth  of 
each  timber  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  jg.  2,  upon  their  cor- 
reiponding  heights  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body-plan, 
jg.  3.  Then  by  taking  the  radius  or  length  of  the  lower 
breadth  fweep  from  the  fore  body-plan,  Plate  I.,  of  timber 
dead-fiat,  fet  it  off  upon  its  lower  height  of  breadth  line, 
and  it  will  fweep  it  downwards  nearly  as  low  as  the  fecond 
futtock-head : in  the  fame  manner  t proceed  with  all  the 
timbers  to  Y. 

Take  off  the  half-breadths  of  each  timber  in  the  fore 
body-plan,  Plate  I.,  from  the  middle  line  on  the  diagonal 
floor-ribband,  as  far  forward  as  X,  and  fet  them  up  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  2,  upon  their  re- 
fpeftive  timbers ; then,  to  end  it  at  the  ftem,  transfer  the  height 
where  it  interfefts  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  ftem  in  the  body- 
plan,  jg.  3,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem  in  the 
fheer-plan,  jg.  1 ; from  thence  fquare  it  down  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  jg.  2.  Take  the  half-thicknefs 
of  the  ftem  in  the  body -plan,  jg.  3,  on  the  diagonal,  and 
fet  it  up  from  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  2, 
upon  the  line  laft  fquared  down ; and  from  thence  fweep  an 
arc  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank  taken  on  the  diago- 
nal, the  after  part  of  which  arc  is  the  ending  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  floor-ribbands.  Then,  by  pinning  a batten  to 
the  feveral  half-breadths,  and  to  the  back  of  the  arc  or 
ending,  the  floor-ribband  will  be  laid  off. 

In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with  the  ribbands  or  diagonals 
4 B 2 D,  F, 
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D,  F,  and  H,  jg . 3,  as  you  find  ticked  from  © to  the  Hem 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jg.  2,  to  their  refpeAive  diagonals 
in  the  body-plan,  jg.  3. 

Set  up  1 1 feet  from  the  bafe  line  in  the  body-plan,  jgs.  3 
and  5,  and  ftrike  a line  parallel  thereto,  which  is  the  height 
of  the  centre  of  the  floor-fweep  at  dead-flat.  Then  take  the 
heights  in  the  Iheer-plan,  jg.  1,  for  the  centre  of  the  floor- 
fweeps  B,  from  B to  K,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  body-plan, 
fig.  3,  above  the  centre  at  dead-flat,  and  at  each  height  ftrike 
level  lines.  Then  take  the  half-breadths  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  jg.  2,  of  the  centres  of  the  floor-fweeps  B,  and  fet 
them  off  on  their  correfponding  heights  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  fore  body-plan,  jg.  3.  Then,  with  a radius  at 
the  centre  in  the  body-plan,  to  its  correfponding  half-breadth 
on  the  diagonal  floor-ribband,  fweep  the  curves  of  the  feve- 
ral  timbers  at  the  floor-head,  from  © to  K. 

Having  fwept  in  the  various  curves  below  the  lower 
height  of  breadth,  and  at  the  floor-heads,  pin  a batten  to 
the  half-breadths,  as  fet  off  on  the  diagonals  for  dead-flat, 
and  the  back  of  the  above  fweeps ; continue  it  with  a fmall 
curve  or  hollow  from  the  fweep  at  the  floor-head  to  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel,  which  completes  that  timber  from  the 
lower  height  of  breadth  to  the  keel.  The  fame  procefs 
will  complete  all  the  timbers.  With  regard  to  the  heeling 
of  the  timbers  exaAly,  fet  off  the  half-thicknefs  ef  the 
keel  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  jg.  3,  on  the 
bafe  line,  and  parallel  thereto  to  its  depth ; then  with 
compaffes,  opened  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank, 
fweep  two  arcs,  fo  as  to  form  the  triangle  at  the  outfide  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  it  will  be  readily  feen  that  the  timbers 
along  the  midfhips  will  end  at  the  outfide  of  the  rabbet;  but 
as  they  approach  forward,  they  will  end  on  the  infide  of  the 
rabbet ; and  as  the  keel  tapers  at  the  fore-end,  they  muff  be 
heeled  fufficiently  within  the  keel  to  admit  the  thicknefs  of 
the  plank  : then  to  heel  the  timbers  that  rife  on  the  Item, 
transfer  their  heights  where  they  cut  the  outfide  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  item  in  the  Iheer-plan, yfg-.  1,  to  the  half-thick- 
nefs of  the  item  in  the  body-plan,  jg.  5 ; from  thence,  with 
compaffes  opened  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank, 
fweep  an  arc  inwards,  the  back  of  which  is  the  ending  of 
the  timber,  and  a line  fquared  from  the  timber  to  the  height 
fet  off  on  the  outfide  of  the  item  reprefents  the  rabbet  in 
that  direAion. 

The  fore -body  being  completed  below  the  lower  height 
of  breadth,  the  upper  part,  or  top-fide,  may  be  laid  off  by 
transferring  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  F from  the 
Iheer-plan,^.  1,  at  each  timber  from  dead-flat  to  X,  to  the 
body-plan,  jg.  3,  and  ftriking  level  lines  acrofs  at  each 
height.  Continue  upwards  each  timber  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  height  of  breadth. 
Then,  with  the  radius  of  the  upper-breadth  fweep  taken 
From  the  body-plan,  Plate  I.,  fweep  upwards  every  timber 
from  its  refpeAive  upper-breadth  line,  from  dead-flat  to  O. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  top  timber-line  I,  from  the 
Iheer-plan,  jg.  1,  at  every  timber,  to  the  fore  body-plan, 
jg.  3,  and  ffrike  in  level  lines  at  every  height ; then  take 
the  top-timber  half-breadth  from  the  half-breadth  plan, 
jg.  2,  at  every  timber,  from  dead-flat  to  X,  and  fet  them 
off  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body-plan,  jg.  3,  upon  their 
refpeAive  heights.  Then,  by  a mould  made  to  the  hollow 
®r  tumbling-home  of  the  top  fide,  and  upper-breadth  fweep 
at  dead-flat,  and  a few  feet  above  the  top-timber-line,  every 
timber  from  dead  flat  to  O may  be  formed  on  the  floor  by 
lowering  or  railing  the  mould  fo  as  to  agree  with  the  upper- 
breadth  fweep,  and  the  half-breadth,  as  fet  off  on  the  top 
timber-line.  But  the  timbers  before  O mult  gradually  par- 
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take  of  the  hollow  of  top-timber  X,  which  falls  outwards 
confiderably  from  a perpendicular  at  its  main-breadth,  though 
parallel  to  the  middle  line  above  the  height  of  the  top 
timber-line  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  which  mult  be  transferred 
from  the  Iheer-plan,  jg.  1,  to  each  timber  refpeAively  in 
the  body-plan,  Plate  VII  .jg.  3.  Pin  a batten  to  thole  fe- 
veral  heights,  which  will  form  the  curves  O and  P,  as  in 
jg.  3.  Take  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan, 
jg.  3,  the  half-breadths  of  all  the  timbers  at  the  top  of  the 
fide,  and  fet  them  up  on  their  correfponding  timbers  from 
the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jg.  2 ; feeing  that 
it  makes  a fair  curve.  The  fore-body  may  now  be  faid  to 
be  laid  off  above  the  main-breadth,  which  completes  the 
whole  of  the  fquare  fore-body,^.  3. 

The  correA  height  of  the  knuckles  of  the  timbers  at  the 
beak-head  requires  fome  attention  ; for  if  they  were  carried 
too  high,  the  Iheer  of  the  Ihip  mull  be  lifted  ; or,  if  kept 
too  low  for  the  Iheer,  the  timbers  muff  be  reduced  to  raife 
the  knuckles : therefore  determine  what  part  of  the  Iheer- 
ltrakes  lhall  come  well  with  the  knuckles  ; for  if  the  knuckle 
was  to  come  in  the  middle  of  either  Iheer-ftrake,  the  fore- 
fhift  of  it  muff  then  be  wrought,  taking  a large  piece 
of  timber  and  much  labour.  In  Plate  VII.  the  upper  edge 
of  the  Iheer-ftrake  is  well  with  the  knuckle.  Another 
confideration  to  be  taken  into  this  account  is  the  lifting  the 
Iheer  forward,  that  it  may  have  the  fame  appearance  on  the 
(hip  as  is  defigned  on  the  draught ; for  if  not  lifted  gra- 
dually fome  inches  higher  towards  the  Item,  the  curvature  of 
the  bow  will  make  it  appear  to  drop  below  a fair  curve. 

To  know  how  much  the  Iheer  of  the  Ihip  requires  to  be 
lifted  forward  has  fometimes  been  refolved  in  this  manner. 
Prolong  the  Iheer  of  the  wale  before  the  ftem  in  the  Iheer- 
plan,^.  1,  at  pleafure ; then  pin  a batten  to  the  round  of  the 
bow  at  the  main  half-breadth,  in  the  half-breadth-plan, 
jg.  2,  and  mark  on  the  batten  the  ftations  of  the  fquare 
timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  ftem  ; then  pin  the  batten  to  the 
Iheer  of  the  wale  in  jg.  1,  keeping  the  ftations  of  the  tim- 
bers, as  marked  on  the  batten,  well  with  thofe  near  dead-flat, 
where  they  will  not  alter  ; then  mark  the  other  timbers,  and 
the  ftem  on  the  Iheer  of  the  wale-line  prolonged,  and  level 
them  aft,  to  interfeA  their  correfponding  timbers  and  the 
ftem  ; then  a batten  pinned  to  thofe  interfeAions  will  give 
the  curve  for  lifting  the  Iheer  of  the  Ihips  round  the  bow. 
But  as  the  forms  of  the  bows  of  Ihips  are  fo  very  different, 
it  cannot  be  recommended  as  an  undeviating  rule,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  referred  to  praAice  ; however,  it  is  requifite  to 
make  an  allowance  for  it  in  the  laying-off  of  all  Ihips,  as  the 
decks,  Iheer-ilrakes,  and  confequently  the  knuckles  of  the 
timbers,  all  partake  of  this  neceilary  additional  height. 

The  fquare  body  afore  dead-flat  being  now  laid-off,  pro- 
ceed to  lay-off  the  after  body  abaft  dead-flat : but  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  point  out  fuch  differences  as  occur  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  Ihip,  the  midihip  part  being  fimilar  in  both 
bodies. 

On  the  mould- loft-floor  it  is  cuftomary  to  fet  off  as  many 
of  the  perpendiculars  abaft  the  fore-body  already  laid  off,  as 
to  have  fufficient  room  for  the  ftern-poft,  ufing  as  many  of 
thofe  in  the  fore  body  as  will  anfwer  to  the  regular  room  and 
fpace  of  the  timbers,  which  will  be  as  far  as  B,  which  will 
extend  in  the  after  body  as  far  as  14,  confequently  from  14 
ftrike  up  from  the  line  A A all  the  remaining  perpendiculars 
to  36. 

Strike  in  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft  on  the  floor  from 
the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  and  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  ; and 
ftrike  a line  parallel  thereto,  on  the  fore-fide,  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  bottom  plank. 
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Transfer  from  the  iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  the  heights  of  the 
centres  of  the  floor-fweeps,  lower  and  upper  heights  of 
breadth,  top  timber-line,  and  top  of  the  fide,  as  before. 

Transfer  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Plate  I.,  the  half- 
breadths of  the  floor-fweeps,  main  half-breadth,  and  top- 
timber  half-breadths.  But  to  end  the  main-breadth,  and 
likewife  the  top-timber  half-breadth  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
Jig.  2,  the  fide-counter-timbers  muit  be  laid  off  in  the  (heer- 
plan  and  body-plan,  and  where  they  interfeft  the  fide- 
counter-timber  in  the  Iheer-plan,  mull  be  fquared  down  to 
the  half-breadth  plan. 

In  the  plan  of  the  after-body  on  the  mould-loft-floor,  its 
middle  line  is  made  by  the  fide-line  of  the  fore-body,  confe- 
quently  the  bodies  at  the  lower  part  crofs  each  other.  This 
would  have  appeared  very  confufed  in  the  plate,  but  it 
is  always  a maxim  in  laying-off  on  the  floor  to  ufe  as  few 
lines  as  poffible. 

The  lower  height  of  breadth  and  fweeps,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor-fweeps  in  the  after-body,  Jig.  5,  may  all  be  ob- 
tained exadtly  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  fore- 
body, The  diagonals  ftruck  in,  and  the  feveral  half-breadths 
of  the  timbers  fet  off  thereon,  form  the  after  body-plan, 
Plate  I.  Thofe  timbers  which  come  near  the  after-end  of 
the  keel,  muff  be  ended  by  fetting  off  the  half-thicknefs 
of  the  keel,  as  far  as  it  tapers  from  the  ltern-poft  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  Jig.  2 ; and  within  the  half-thicknefs  of  the 
keel,  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank.  Then  take 
off  the  half-breadth  of  each  timber  to  the  infide  of  the 
rabbet,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  bafe  line  from  the  middle  line  of 
the  body-plan,^.  5,  which  is  the  true  ending  of  every 
timber  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel. 

The  top-fide  of  the  after-body,  Jig.  5,  is  laid  off  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  fore-body  at  dead-flat,  even 
to  the  after-timber. 

When  the  bodies  are  thus  far  laid  off  on  the  floor,  it  is 
ufual  to  make  the  moulds,  and  take  the  bevellings  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  fquare  body  ; that  is,  from  O forward  to  28 
abaft. 

Moulds  for  the  Timbers  in  the  Square  Body. 

The  moulds  for  the  midfhip  floors  are  generally  made  firit 
in  the  following  manner : take  fir-board,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fay  the  outer  edge  to  the 
floor-timber  dead-flat,  in  the  body-plan,  3,  from  the 
keel  to  the  floor-head,  and  make  it  of  a parallel  width,  about 
four  inches.  Provide  another  board,  and  fay  it  to  the 
foremoft  fquare  floor  O,  from  the  head  to  the  fides  of  the 
keel,  and  make  it  of  the  fame  width.  Then  tack  them  both 
down  in  their  places,  and  nail  a piece  of  board  made  pa- 
rallel to  the  half-breadth  of  the  keel,  its  midfhip  edge  well 
with  the  middle  line,  and  lower  end  cut  fquare,  and  be  well 
with  the  bafe  line,  or  upper  edge  of  the  keel : the  upper 
end  is  to  extend  a few  inches  above  the  cutting-down  of  O. 
Now  nail  a ftraight  batten,  about  four  inches  wide,  at  the 
floor-head,  from  dead-flat  to  O ; the  upper  edge  well  with 
the  direftion  of  the  floor-head  C.  Let  battens  of  the  fame 
width  be  nailed  acrofs,  with  their  upper  edges  kept  well 
with  the  floor-ribband  B,  and  one  at  the  lower  diagonal  A, 
and  as  many  between  as  may  be  thought  neceffary.  Let 
thefe  battens  be  one  inch  narrower  than  the  others,  which 
will  diftinguifh  them,  as  the  former  Ihew  the  proper  ftations 
of  the  diagonals,  and  likewife  the  direction  of  the  floor- 
heads.  Then,  upon  the  crofs  battens  muff  be  marked  the 
intermediate  floors  from  dead- flat  to  O.  There  muff;  be 
outfide  pieces  and  battens  put  together,  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  the  other  fide  ; and  the  lines  for  the  moulding 
edges  of  the  floors  correctly  transferred  to  the  other  fide. 


Thefe  two  moulds  may  then  be  united  together  at  the 
middle  line  by  hinges,  fo  as  to  Ihut  together,  and  be  more 
handy  for  ufe. 

The  cutting-down  line  being  transferred  from  the  Iheer- 
plan,  Jig.  1,  to  the  floor,  as  at  M,  Plate  VII.  Jig.  1,  take 
its  height  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  at  every  floor 
from  dead-flat  to  O,  and  fet  them  up  the  middle  line  of  the 
mould  from  its  lower  edge,  and  fquare  them  acrofs,  marking 
each  floor’3  name  refpe&ively.  Fix  one  or  two  battens  ho- 
rizontally acrofs,  from  the  cutting-down  board  in  the  middle 
to  the  foremoll  floor,  as  braces,  to  prelerve  the  mould  from 
racking.  The  mould  is  now  finilhed  for  moulding  the  floors 
of  the  fore-body  thus  far. 

Now  lay  the  blank  fide  of  the  mould  upwards  in  the  after- 
body, Jig.  5,  and  mark  thereon,  as  before,  the  moulding 
edges  of  as  many  of  the  after-floors  from  dead-flat  as  the 
mould  will  contain,  and  the  heights  of  their  cutting-down, 
which  will  be  found  to  extend  to  21. 

Then  to  the  floors  from  22  to  the  after- fquare  floor  28, 
another  fimilar  mould  muff  be  made. 

The  lower  futtock-moulds  are  bell  made  of  feafoned  board 
of  the  above  thick  nefs,  the  outer  edge  being  fayed  to  the 
frame-futtock,  and  the  infide  edge  to  the  adjoining  filling, 
from  a few  inches  within  the  fide  of  the  keel  to  the  firit 
futtock-head.  Then  when  the  mould  is  in  its  place,  mark 
thereon  the  fide  of  the  keel,  lower  diagonal  A,  floor- 
ribband  B,  firit  futtock-ribband  D,  and  firit  futtock-head  E ; 
or  a Ihorter  way, the  diagonals  numerically,  ill  diag.  2d  diag. 
See. 

But  if  faving  of  Huff  and  time  be  confidered  as  an  objedt, 
make  the  edges  of  the  mould  fay  to  the  two  adjoining  frames, 
and  fet  down  fpilings  to  the  correfponding  fillings  at  every 
diagonal,  and  alio  at  the  head  and  heel. 

The  fecond  futtock-moulds  may  be  next  made  fimilar  to 
the  above,  from  the  floor-head  to  the  fecond  futtock-head, 
marking  thereon  the  heel  C,  firit  futtock-ribband  D,  firit 
futtock-head  E,  fecond  futtock-ribband  F,  and  fecond 
futtock-head  G. 

The  third  futtock-moulds  may  be  next  made  in  the  fame 
manner  from  the  firit  futtock-head  to  the  fecond  futtock- 
head,  marking  thereon  the  heel  E,  fecond  futtock-ribband 
F,  fecond  futtock-head  G,  third  futtock-ribband  H,  and 
third  futtock-head  I. 

The  fourth  futtock-moulds  differing  in  their  lhape,  and 
being  much  longer  than  the  others,  the  bell  and  readieft 
method  is  to  fay  this  mould  to  dead-flat,  from  the  fecond 
futtock-head  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  and  two  or  three  feet 
longer,  as  the  heads  run  higher  afore  and  abaft  dead-flat. 
The  infide  of  the  mould  towards  the  upper  part  may  be  made 
to  the  fcantling  line,  but  at  the  heel,  and  a few  feet  above  it, 
Ihouldbe  made  as  broad  aspofiible;  fothat  by  this  one  mould 
may  be  moulded  nearly  all  the  fourth  futtocks  in  the  fore- 
body. Lay  the  mould  in  its  place  at  dead-flat,  and  mark 
thereon  the  heel  G,  third  futtock-ribband  H,  third  futtock- 
head  I,  lower  and  upper  heights  of  breadths  K and  L,  gun- 
deck  port-fill  M,  upper  deck  port-fill  N,  top  timber-line  O, 
and  top-fide  P. 

Next  place  the  upper  part  of  this  mould  to  the  foremoft 
fourth  futtock,  O,  of  the  fquare  body,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  fay  from  the  main-breadth  upwards  (as  it  will  likewife 
fay  to  all  the  timbers  between  O and  dead-flat,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  radii  of  the  upper-breadth  fweeps  being  all 
of  one  length)  ; then,  while  the  mould  is  in  this  pofition,  if 
it  covers  that  part  of  the  timber  from  the  main-breadth 
downwards  to  the  fourth  futtock-heel,  the  fourth  futtock 
of  this  timber  may  be  moulded  by  this  mould,  as  it  may  then 
be  confequently  marked  on  it  ; but  if  not,  then  the  mould 
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mud  be  moved  to  the  next  timbers  aft,  placing  it  after  the 
fame  manner,  until  the  timber  is  found  to  which  it  will 
mould,  as  defcribed  above  : while  the  mould  lies  well  to  the 
timber  above  the  breadth,  take  its  correfponding  third  fut- 
tock-mould,  keeping  the  heel  of  the  third  futtock-mould  well 
with  the  heel  of  its  timber,  then  rafe  or  mark  it3  moulding 
edge  on  the  fourth  futtock-mould.  In  the  fame  manner  place 
it  to  the  other  timbers,  marking  thereon  its  correfponding 
third  futtock,  at  the  fame  time  marking  all  the  refpeftive 
heights  of  the  ribbands,  & c.  as  at  dead-flat.  Obferve,  {hould 
the  mould  not  fay  towards  the  head  of  fome  of  the  foremolt 
timbers,  ( as  the  tumble-home  is  lefs  forward  abaft  than  in 
midlhips,)  meafure  the  dirtance  from  the  mould  to  the  line  of 
the  timber  on  a fquare,  and  mark  it  on  the  mould  ; this  being 
done  to  all  the  intermediate  timbers,  they  may  be  faid  to  be 
complete  on  that  fide  ; and  when  fo  done,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  have  a fmall  hole  bored  fquare  through  the  mould  at  every 
firmark,  or  height,  upon  every  timber,  by  which  means  the 
true  fhape  of  the  timbers,  and  places  of  the  firmarks,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  other  fide  of  the  mould,  and  likewife 
upon  the  timbers  when  moulding. 

In  the  fame  manner  muft  be  formed  another  mould  to 
dead-flat  for  the  timbers  in  the  after-body,  marking  thereon 
all  the  timbers  it  will  take.  Thofe  timbers  of  the  fquare 
body  afore  or  abaft  the  timbers  already  marked  on  the  mould 
made  to  dead-flat,  on  account  of  there  being  more  compafs 
at  the  heel,  may  be  marked  upon  one  mould  to  each  body, 
proceeding  as  before,  only  making  the  lower  end  of  the 
mould  fufficiently  broad  to  take  the  molt  compafs  timbers 
thereon.  But  fhould  the  heels  differ  fo  much  as  to  caufe 
the  lower  end  of  the  mould  to  be  cumberfome  ; in  that  cafe, 
make  moulds  to  each  timber,  as  defcribed  above. 

The  top-timber  moulds  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  for  the  fourth  futtocks,  from  the  top  of  the  fide  to 
the  heel  I,  or  third  futtock-head. 

Method  of  taking  the  Bevellings  of  the  Timbers  in  the  Square 
Body. 

The  moulds  for  the  timbers  of  the  fquare  body  being  made, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fliew  in  what  manner  their  bevellings  may 
be  taken  ; for,  until  then,  the  timbers  which  have  bevellings 
cannot  be  cut  out. 

Provide  a bevelling-board  for  the  floors,  in  breadth  as  much 
as  the  floors  are  fided ; and,  in  length,  fufficient  to  take  all 
the  floor-bevellings  thereon,  as  PlateVII.fig.  8.  Thefirlt 
bevelling  to  be  taken  is  from  the  cutting-down  line  for  trim- 
ming the  throat  of  the  floors ; but  from  dead-flat  to  floor  E, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fquare,  or  as  far  forward  and  aft  as 
the  cutting-down  is  parallel  with  the  keel.  They  will  be 
all  reprefented  by  a fquare  line  on  the  board.  Then,  for  the 
throating  of  floor  F,  apply  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  to  the 
perpendicular,  or  joint  below  the  cutting-down  line,  and  the 
tongue  well  with  the  cutting-down  line  M,as  at  'N,P/ate'VIl. 
fg.  i,  and  that  will  give  the  bevelling  for  the  throat  of  floor  F. 
Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  every  floor,  till  all  thofe 
bevellings  be  taken  and  marked  on  the  board,  as  a,fg.  8, 
diltinguifliing  them  by  writing  their  refpeftive  names,  as  © 
to  E,  F,  G,  H,  &c.  to  O.  Thefe  will  be  all  Handing  bevel- 
lings, both  in  the  fore  and  after-bodies.  In  the  next  place, 
the  bevellings  for  the  outfides  of  the  floors  muft  be  taken, 
which  are  always  under-bevellings  in  both  bodies,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  floors  being  always  placed  on  that  fide  of  the 
joint  from  which  the  body  declines ; thefe  bevellings  are  taken 
at  the  lower  diagonal  b,fig.  8,  the  fecond  diagonal,  or  floor- 
ribband,  c,  fig.  8,  and  floor-head  d,  fig.  8.  To  take  thefe 
bevellings,  fet  off  the  fiding  of  each  floor  from  its  joint,  or 
perpendicular,  on  each  diagonal  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 


Plate  VII.  fig.  2,  (obferving,  as  before,  that  the  floors  m 
the  fore-body  are  before  the  joint,  and  thofe  in  the  after- 
body abaft  it,)  the  diagonal  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
timbers  being  laid  off  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  as  far  as  the. 
fquare  bodies,  for  that  purpofe,  as  at  M,  fig.  2 ; then  take 
the  diftance  of  each  diagonal  on  the  fiding  line  fquare  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  fet  them  down 
on  their  correfponding  diagonals  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body-plan,  making  fpots  in  Plate  VII.  fig.  3.  Then  fix 
one  leg  of  a pair  of  compaffes  on  thofe  fpots  of  the  lower 
diagonal,  beginning  with  the  firft  floor  before  dead-flat 
that  has  any  bevelling,  which  is  A,  and,  with  the  other  leg, 
fweep  the  neareft  diftance  to  the  line  of  its  correfponding 
timber.  That  will  determine  when  it  is  within  a fquare  in 
the  breadth  of  the  bevelling-board ; and  fo  proceed  with 
every  floor  alternately  to  O,  as  at  b,  fig.  8 ; thus  the  bevel- 
lings may  be  taken  for  every  floor  at  each  diagonal,  and  be 
thence  marked  on  the  board,  as  Plate  VYl.fig.  8. 

In  the  next  place  provide  bevelling-boards,  one  for  each 
futtock,  and  one  for  the  top-timbers,  obferving  that  the 
breadth  of  each  board  correfponds  with  the  fiding  of  its 
refpeftive  futtock  and  top-timber;  then,  to  take  the  be- 
vellings for  each,  we  muft  aft  as  before  explained  for  the 
floors  ; only  obferving  which  futtocks  are  Handing  bevel- 
lings, and  which  are  under  : for  futtocks  that  have  Handing 
bevellings,  the  fiding  of  the  timber  muft  be  fet  off  upon  each 
diagonal,  abaft  the  joint  of  its  refpeftive  timber  in  the  fore- 
body half-breadth  plan,  and  before  the  joint  in  the  after- 
body, and  fo  contrarywife  for  thofe  which  are  under-be- 
vellings. 

Therefore  obferve,  that  floors  have  under-bevellings,  lower 
or  firft  futtocks  Handing  bevellings,  fecond  futtocks  under, 
third  futtocks  Handing,  fourth  futtocks  under,  and  top- 
timbers  Handing  bevellings.  The  bevellings  of  each  may 
now  be  taken  at  every  diagonal  for  every  timber,  and  marked 
on  their  refpeftive  boards,  the  fore-body  on  one  fide,  and  the 
after-body  on  the  other. 

The  bevellings  to  be  taken  for  each  futtock  and  top- 
timber  are  as  follow  : for  the  lower  or  firft  futtocks , lower 
diagonal  a , fecond  diagonal  or  floor-ribband  b,  third  dia- 
gonal or  firft  futtock-ribband  c,  and  firft  futtock-head  d, 
Plate  VII.  fig.  7.  For  fecond  futtocks,  floor-head,  which  is 
fecond  futtock-heel,  third  diagonal  or  firft  futtock-ribband, 
firft  futtock-head,  fourth  diagonal  or  fecond  futtock-rib- 
band, and  fecond  futtock-head.  For  the  third futtocks,  firft 
futtock-head,  which  is  the  third  futtock-heel,  fourth  dia- 
gonal or  fecond  futtock-ribband,  fecond  futtock-head,  fifth 
diagonal  or  third  futtock-ribband,  and  third  futtock-head. 
For  the  fourth  futtocks,  fecond  futtock-head,  which  is  fourth 
futtock-heel,  fifth  diagonal  or  third  futtock-ribband,  third 
futtock-head,  main-breadth,  port-fill-line,  top-timber-line, 
and  top-fide.  For  t\\e*t op-timbers,  third  futtock-head,  which 
is  the  top-timber-heel,  main-breadth,  port-fill-line,  top- 
timber-line,  and  top-fide.  The  bevellings  for  the  main- 
breadth,  and  all  above,  may  be  taken  from  the  half-breadth 
plan,  by  fixing  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  to  the  joint  of  the 
timber,  and  moving  the  tongue  to  the  refpeftive  half- 
breadth lines. 

It  is  neceflary,  in  the  praftical  application  of  the  moulds, 
to  have  the  fize  of  the  timbers  the  moulding-way  ; this  muft 
be  either  fet  off  on  the  bevelling-boards,  or  on  the  moulds. 
As  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  belt  way,  firft  fet  off  the 
fcantling  of  the  timbers  the  moulding-way  at  every  head, 
&c.  at  dead-flat ; thus,  at  the  top  of  the  fides,  6 inches, 
Plate  VII .fig.  3 ; at  the  upper  deck  ports,  N,  1O5  inches ; at 
the  gun-deck  ports,  M,  1 1^  inches;  at  the  third  futtock-heads, 
I,  1 if ; at  the  fecond  futtock-heads,  G,  12\  inches  ; at  the' 
7 firft 
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firft  futtock-heads,  E,  1 3 inches  ; and  at  the  floor-heads,  C, 
13I.  Then  pinning  a batten  to  all  thofe  fpots,  making  it 
fair  to  the  cutting-down  of  dead-flat  at  the  middle  line,  will 
give  the  fcantling-line,  or  inner  edge  of  timber  dead-flat ; then 
take  the  fize  or  moulding  at  the  head  or  heel  of  every  tim- 
ber, and  fet  off  on  their  refpe&ive  moulds. 

Then  to  mould  the  Jloors,  the  mould  is  laid  on  the  timber, 
and  the  moulding  edge  of  the  intended  floor  is  brought  to- 
wards the  outfide  of  the  piece  ; then  fee  if  there  is  cutting- 
down  in  the  piece  fufficient  for  bevelling,  and  fubftance  below 
it  for  feating,  which  fhould  be  no  lefs  than  fixteen  inches, 
increafing  forward  and  aft,  as  the  Itrength  may  require. 
When  that  is  done,  if  there  remains  fufficient  wood  to  mould 
the  floor  agreeably  to  its  line  on  the  mould,  which  is  readily 
feen  by  marking  fpots  on  the  piece  correfponding  with  the 
lines  on  the  battens,  and  thence  obferving  whether  there  is 
wood  fufficient  to  mould  the  infide  agreeably  to  the  fcant- 
lings  marked  on  the  mould.  The  above-mentioned  fpots 
may  be  made  confpicuous  on  the  piece,  and  the  cutting-down 
alfo  marked  from  the  mould ; then  its  correfponding  firft 
futtock-mould  will  finifti  its  moulding  edge,  or  a pliable 
batten  may  be  pinned  to  the  fpots,  and  the  moulding  edge 
formed  as  low  as  the  piece  will  admit  (fo  that  it  is  not 
within  the  given  fubftance  below  the  cutting-down),  the 
batten  being  fair  rafed  by  its  edge  ; then  rafe  up  the  fir- 
marks  for  the  diagonals  to  apply  the  bevellings.  Set  off  on 
a fquare  from  the  outfide  the  given  fcantlings,  and  pin  the 
batten  thereto,  as  alfo  to  the  cutting-down,  and  rafe  by  the 
edge  ; the  infide  of  the  floor  will  then  be  completed,  and 
the  deficiency,  if  any,  below  the  feating  is  made  good  by 
chocks. 

To  mould  all  the  futtocks  except  the  fourth,  the  mould 
need  only  be  laid  off  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  piece  ; and  if 
the  piece  comes  near  enough  to  the  mould  to  allow  for 
the  fcantlings  and  bevellings  outfide  and  infide,  rafe  by 
the  edge  of  the  mould  likewife  the  iirmarks,  head,  and  heel ; 
then  from  the  moulding  edge  fet  off  the  fcantlings  fquare 
from  their  refpeftive  places,  and  try  if  the  edge  of  the 
mould  will  not  form  the  infide  by  moving  up  or  down  ; if 
not,  it  mull  be  finifhed  by  a pliable  batten,  as  before  di- 
rected. Obferve,  fhould  any  of  the  timbers  be  a few  inches 
fhort  in  the  length,  let  them  be  made  good  by  the  next 
timber  upon  it,  as  through  chocks  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  fourth  futtock-moulds  are  laid  upon  the  piece,  and 
fhould  be  in  an  horizontal  pofition  (as  indeed  all  moulds 
fhould  to  try  the  bevellings)  ; then  fee  that  the  piece  forms 
agreeably  to  the  line  on  the  mould  of  the  timber  intended  to 
be  moulded,  by  making  a hole  with  a gimblet  through  the 
holes  at  the  various  firmarks  belonging  to  the  main-breadth ; 
obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  piece  is  ftridly  con- 
formable to  the  head  of  the  mould  above.  When  both  are 
found  to  agree,  and  there  is  wood  in  the  piece  fufficient  for 
the  bevellings,  rafe  by  the  fide  of  the  mould  infide  and  out  as 
low  as  the  main-breadth  : below  that  it  may  be  completed  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  correfponding  third  futtock-mould, 
keeping  it  well  to  the  holes  made  by  the  gimblet  at  the  heel 
and  third  futtock-ribband,  which  firmarks  mutt  be  alfo  rafed 
up  on  the  piece,  likewife  the  heights  of  breadth,  port-fill  lines, 
top-timber  line,  and  top-fide.  The  infide  towards  the  heel 
is  finifhed  by  the  fcantlings  given,  and  a batten  as  before 
defcribed.  But  when  fourth  . futtock-moulds  have  fpi- 
lings  at  their  heads,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  tumbling- 
home  of  the  fide,  then,  as  the  mould  lies  upon  the  piece, 
and  the  heel  is  found  to  anfwer,  it  muft  be  feen  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  piece  anfwers  to  the  fpiling  marked  upon 
the  mould  ; then,  towards  the  heel  may  be  finifhed  as  be- 


fore ; but  the  upper  part  above  the  upper-breadth  fweep 
muft  be  completed  by  a mould  made  to  the  top-timber 
hollow.  The  top-timber  line  marked  thereon  muft  be  placed 
to  that  given  by  the  fourth  futtock-mould,  with  its  edge 
there  fixed  to  the  fpiling,  and  its  heel  to  the  back  of  the 
upper-breadth  fweep  ; its  edge  may  be  then  rafed  by,  and 
the  fourth  futtock  will  be  formed  up  to  the  head  or  top  of 
the  fide  from  the  moulding-edge  ; then  fet  off  the  fcantling 
at  the  different  firmarks,  and  the  top-timber  hollow  placed 
to  thofe  fpots  will  form  the  inner  edge  of  the  faid  fourth 
futtock,  and  fo  will  the  timber  be  completed. 

Top-timbers  are  moulded  fo  much  like  the  fourth  futtocks, 
as  to  render  a further  defcription  unneceffary. 

The  moulds  for  the  fquare  body  being  finifhed,  proceed 
to  make  moulds  for  the  ftem,  ftern-poft,  &c.  The  mould for 
the  fem  is  made  to  the  lines  reprefenting  the  fore  and  after 
fides,  or  moulded  breadth,  from  the  head  to  the  heel ; but 
in  pieces,  according  to  the  number  the  ftem  is  to  be  com- 
pofed  of.  The  rabbet  is  defcribed  on  the  mould,  or  repre- 
sented by  the  batten  that  forms  the  aft-fide  being  made  pa- 
rallel to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom  plank  ; but  if  the  rab- 
bet comes  in  the  middle,  a batten  of  this  defcription  muft 
be  nailed  on  the  mould,  agreeably  to  the  rabbet  in  Plate  VII. 
Upon  this  mould  muft  be  marked  the  heights  of  all  the 
decks,  likewife  of  the  harpins  and  cheeks,  by  an  horizontal 
line  at  each  height  acrofs  the  mould.  Some  mark  every  two 
feet  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  upon 
this  mould.  There  fhould  be  a perpendicular  line,  or,  in 
other  words,  a fquare  line  to  fet  the  ftem  by,  which  may  be 
the  perpendicular  of  the  gun-deck. 

Th ejlern-pojl  mould  is  made  to  the  lines  reprefenting  the 
fore  and  after  fides  of  the  ftern-poft,  from  the  head  to  the 
heel,  and  a batten  to  the  rabbet ; then,  acrofs  the  mould 
may  be  marked  the  height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing, 
filling,  and  deck-tranfoms  at  the  middle  line,  alfo  the 
heights  of  the  harpins.  Another  mould  is  alfo  made  for 
the  bearding-line  on  the  poft,  the  aft-fide  of  which  muft  be 
fayed  to  the  bearding-line  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  down  to  where  the  bearding-line  interfefts  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  inner  poft,  and  the  fore-fide  of  the  mould  to  the 
fore-fide  of  the  inner  poft  ; then  upon  the  mould  muft  be 
marked  the  ftations  of  the  upper  fides  of  all  the  tranfoms, 
marking  their  refpe&ive  names  thereon.  By  many,  the  ufe 
of  this  mould  is  fuperfeded  by  marking  the  whole  of  the 
heights,  &c.  upon  the  ftern-poft  mould. 

Another  mould  may  be  made  to  the  thwartfhip  bearding 
of  the  ftern-poft,  thus  : fquare  down  the  interfeftion  of  each 
water-line,  with  the  fore-fide  of  the  inner  poft  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  to  its  correfponding  water-line  in  the  half-breadth  plan ; 
then  take  the  feveral  half-breadths  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  fet  them  off  from  a ftraight  line  at 
their  correfponding  heights  in  the  Iheer-plan  ; and  a curve 
made  to  pafs  through  thofe  fpots  will  be  the  thwartfhip 
bearding  of  the  poft,  at  the  fore-fide  of  the  inner  poft, 
from  the  middle  line,  to  which  the  mould  is  to  be  made ; 
the  fame  may  be  done,  and  a mould  made  to  the  fore-fide  of 
the  ftern-poft. 

A mould  fhould  be  made  to  the  dead-wood  abaft,  which  is 
limited  on  the  upper  part  by  the  cutting-down  line,  on  the 
lower  part  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  the  after  end  by 
the  fore-fide  of  the  inner  poft,  and  the  foremoft  end  by  the 
aft-fide  of  the  after-floor.  The  mould  for  the  dead-wood-knee 
is  reprefented  on  it ; and  fo  likewife  are  the  feveral  pieces 
that  compofe  the  whole,  as  they  can  be  gotten  fo  as  to  give 
fhift  to  each  other.  Upon  this  mould  are  faftened  battens, 
with  one  edge  ftraight  to  the  middle  line : they  correfpond 
with  the  ftations  of  the  fquare  timbers  ; and  the  other  edge 

is 
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is  hollawed  to  the  moulding  of  the  timbers,  which  gives  the 
half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood  below  the  ftepping  or 
bearding-line,  as  marked  on  the  mould,  as  all  above  that  line 
the  dead-wood  is  trimmed  perpendicular  to  the  Tiding  of  the 
keelfon.  To  make  this  mould  more  conveniently,  it  may  be 
made  in  two  parts,  feparating  lengthways  at  about  half  its 
depth. 

To  Lay-off" the  Cant-timbers , Plate  VII.  Laying-off,  Plate  A. 

The  neceflity  and  utility  of  canting  the  timbers  forward 
and  aft,  have  been  already  explained  in  conftrufting  of  the 
Iheer-draught,  Plate  I.  But  that  the  reader  may  have  as 
clear  an  idea  as  pofiible  of  the  defign  of  the  cant-timbers, 
and  their  difpofition  when  canted,  obferve  then  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  P late  V II.  jig.  4,  where  the  lines  reprefenting 
the  joints  of  the  cant-timbers,  as  transferred  from  the  (heer- 
draught,  Plate  I.,  interfeft  the  middle  line,  there  may  be  fup- 
pofed  the  hinge  of  a door  ; and  the  lines  for  the  cant-timbers 
may  be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  door,  which  may  be 
fwung  forward  at  pleafure ; fo  that  if  the  fhip  was  on  an  even 
keel,  t he^ Tides  of  the  cant-timbers  (though  trimmed  to  their 
proper  form)  would  become  perpendicular,  fimilar  to  the 
door  ; or  fuppofing  the  form  of  the  cant-timber  was  drawn 
on  the  door  and  fawed  out,  it  would  be  perpendicular  as 
before.  The  diagonal  ribbands  are  fimilar  to  the  cant- 
timbers  in  this  refpeft  : and  as  the  cant-timbers  at  the 
middle  line  become  perpendicular,  making  one  ftraight  fec- 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  cant-timbers ; fo  the  cant-rib- 
bands at  their  interfeftion  of  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,^.  3,  become  horizontal,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  keel 
at  the  middle  line  all  fore  and  aft,  provided  that  the  ribbands 
for  the  fore  and  after  bodies  meet  at  the  middle  line,  as  the 
floor-ribbands  do  in  Jig  3.  Or  otherwife,  as  the  cant-timbers 
are  reprefented  by  a door  that  is  hung  perpendicular,  fo  may 
the  cant-ribbands  be  reprefented  by  any  plain  furface,  like 
the  flap  of  a table,  that  may  be  hung  horizontal  to  the  fide 
of  a room  ; then  will  the  fide  of  the  room  become  the  middle 
line  of  the  (hip,  equal  to  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  Jig.  z,  and  the  flap  of  the  table  may  be  canted  down 
to  the  direftion  of  the  diagonal  lines  in  the  body-plan,^.  3. 
To  underftand  it  clearly,  fuppofe  the  edge  of  the  flap  of  the 
table  to  be  cut  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  diagonal  ribbands 
laid  off  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  2 ; let  it  be  the  floor- 
ribband  ; then  within  the  floor-cant-ribband  in  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  Jig.  4,  is  the  fquare  or  horizontal  ribband  B, 
which  is  the  form  or  diftance  from  the  middle  line  which 
the  flap  of  the  table  makes  when  canted  down,  as  injif^.  3. 
The  cant-ribband  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  4,  is  the 
fame  as  the  flap  of  the  table,  if  lifted  up  till  its  level,  Ihew- 
ing  the  extreme  half-breadth  of  the  Ihip,  were  it  cut  in  the 
direftion  of  the  cant-line  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  3.  The 
cant-ribband  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  4,  is  the  proper 
line  to  make  the  mould  to  for  the  harpin.  But  the  inter- 
feftion of  the  cant-timbers  in  Jg.  4,  with  the  cant-ribband, 
is  not  the  proper  ftation  of  the  timbers ; becaufe  the  cant- 
ribband  is  now  raifed  from  its  proper  place,  and  the  timbers 
remain  as  before.  Therefore,  where  the  cant-timbers  crofs 
the  fquare  ribbands,  fquare  them  up  to  their  correfponding 
cant-ribbands,  as  may  be  readily  feen  in  Jg.  4,  which  are 
the  proper  Rations  of  the  cant-timbers  on  the  harpin- 
moulds.  For  if  the  flap  of  the  table,  which  is  the  cant- 
ribband-line,  and  hinged  at  the  middle  line,  was  to  fall  down 
in  its  proper  place,  it  would  then  be  exaftly  underneath  the 
long  ticked  line  B,  which  is  the  fquare  ribband.  The  Ra- 
tions of  the  fquare  timbers  on  the  harpin-mould  will  make 
no  alteration,  becaufe  the  mould  falls  in  the  direction  of  the 
jfyuare  timbers.  Strike  a ftraight  line  from  the  interfeftioq 


of  the  cant-timber  with  the  middle  line,  to  their  correfpond- 
ing ftations  on  the  harpin-mould  ; as  at  cant-timber  S, 
Jg.  4.  This  will  give  the  direction  as  the  cant-timbers  Hand 
on  the  harpin-mould. 

Before  we  proceeed  any  further  in  laying-off  the  cant- 
timbers,  the  fore  cant-body,  that  is  Jgs.  3 and  4,  fhould  be 
proved  by  the  fquare  timbers  and  water-lines,  as  far  aft  as 
timber  M at  leaft  ; for  it  is  pofiible  that  the  ribband-lines 
may  have  a fair  appearance  on  the  floor,  and  yet  not  produce 
a fair  body  in  the  Ihip  ; but  if  the  water-lines  and  ribband- 
lines agree,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  producing  a fair  bow, 
as  the  lines  cannot  be  altered  after  the  cant-timbers  are 
laid  off. 

Therefore,  transfer  the  water-lines  from  the  body-plan, 
Plate  I.,  to  the  body-plan  on  the  floor,  and  then  they  may 
be  all  run  from  timber  M,  and  ended  forward,  as  directed 
in  the  conftrufting  the  fheer-draught,  Plate  I.  Thefe  lines 
laying  with  a more  acute  angle  with  the  timbers,  any  un- 
fairnefs  in  the  body  is  more  readily  feen ; but  when 
the  ribband-lines  and  water-lines  produce  fair  curves  in 
Jg.  4,  and  likewife  fair  timbers  in  Jg.  3,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  lay-off  the  fquare  ribband-lines,  which  may  be  done 
in  the  following  manner : mark  on  the  edge  of  a batten 
the  diftances  taken  fquare  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
fore  body-plan,  Jg.  3,  to  where  the  floor-ribband  interfefts 
each  of  the  fquare  timbers  O,  Q,  S,  U,  X and  Y.  Then 
fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  on  their  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  4.  The  ending  of  it 
may  be  performed  as  the  ending  of  its  correfponding  dia- 
gonal or  cant-line,  with  only  this  difference,  that,  inttead 
of  taking  the  half-breadth  of  the  item  in  the  direftion  of 
the  diagonal  line,  it  muft  be  taken  fquare  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  3,  to  where  the  floor-ribband  in- 
terfefts the  half-breadth  of  the  ftem.  Then,  by  pinning  a 
batten  to  the  fpots  on  the  timbers  and  to  the  ending,  is 
produced  the  curve  B,  or  fquare  ribband  No.  2,  marked  on 
the  floor  S 2,  and  its  correfponding  ribband  C 2,  meaning 
fquare  2 and  cant  2,  which  fave  a multiplicity  of  words  ; and 
it  may  be  underftood  more  clearly  as  we  proceed,  than  by 
exprefling  the  ribbands  by  their  proper  names,  as  floor- 
ribband,  & c.  Then,  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with 
the  reft  of  the  diagonal  or  cant  and  fquare  ribband-lines, 
they  may  be  all  defcribed  on  the  floor,  as  at  A 1,  B 2,  C 3, 
D 4,  and  E 5,  Plate  VII.,  Jg.  4. 

Now  proceed  to  the  operation,  where  the  cant-timbers  in 
Jg.  4.  interfeft  the  fquare  ribbands  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  or 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Take  the  neareft  diftance  or  fquare  from 
the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  oft  fquare  from  the  middle 
line  to  inteafeft  their  correfponding  ribbands  in  the  body- 
plan,^-.  3,  and  from  thence  level  out  lines  at  pleafure,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Jg.  3.  Then  take  the  diftance  from  the 
middle  line  in  Jg.  4,  in  the  direftion  of  the  cant-timbers,  to 
the  interfeftions  of  the  fquare  ribband  with  the  cant-timbers, 
and  carry  them  to  their  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body- 
plan,  Jg.  3,  fetting  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line 
on  the  lines  before  levelled  out.  This  will  give  the  fpots  for 
the  timbers,  and  likewife  the  proper  ftations  of  the  harpins 
to  be  crofted  on  the  timbers. 

Square  up  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  4,  where  the 
cant-timbers  crofs  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood  H, 
to  the  bearding-line  R in  the  fneer-plan.  Likewife  from 
Jg.  4,  where  the  cant-timbers  crofs  the  main  half-breadtl\ 
line,  port-fill  line,  top-timber  half-breadth,  and  half-breadth 
at  top-fide,  let  them  be  fquared  to  their  correfponding  lines 
in  the  Iheer-plan. 

Take  the  heights  in  the  Iheer-plan,  where  the  cant-timbers 
profs  the  bearding-line,  likewife  the  lower  and  upper  main- 
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breadths,  the  port-fill  line,  the  top  timber-line,  and  top  of 
the  fide,  and  fet  them  in  up  the  body-plan,  fg . 3,  ftriking 
lines  thereto  parallel  to  the  bafe  line  ; then  take  the  diftance 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Jig.  4,  in  the 
direftion  of  the  cant-timbers,  to  the  line  for  the  half-breadth 
of  the  dead-wood  at  each  timber,  and  fet  them  off  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  body-plan,^.  3,  on  the  heights  fet  up  for 
the  bearding.  This  will  give  the  ending  of  the  cant-timbers 
on  the  bearding-line. 

Take  the  diltance  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  Jig.  4,  in  the  direftion  of  the  cant-timbers,  to  the  main 
half-breadth,  port-fill  half-breadth,  top-breadth,  and  top- 
fide,  and  fet  them  off  in  the  body-plan,^.  3,  fquare  from 
the  middle  line,  on  their  correfponding  heights.  This  will 
give  the  fpots  through  which  the  curves  of  the  timbers  are 
to  pafs  by  pinning  a batten,  and  likewife  the  proper  heights 
of  the  harpins  on  the  timbers. 

To  Lay  of  the  Bevellings  of  the  Cant-Timbers. 

Let  the  bevelling  of  cant-timber  u be  required,  and  this 
will  fuffice  for  all,  as  the  procefs  is  alike.  Strike  a line 
afore  and  likewife  abaft  the  joint  of  cant  u,  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  jig.  4,  to  the  fcantling  of  the  timber,  which 
fhould  be  the  breadth  of  the  bevelling-board.  Square  a 
line  from  the  interfeftion  of  the  joint  with  the  middle  line, 
to  crofs  the  edges  or  fiding  of  the  timber  u in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  as  at  L ,fg.  4 ; then  take  the  neareft  diftance 
or  fquare  to  the  middle  line,  from  where  the  ticked  line 
afore  u croffes  the  fquare  ribbands  A,  B,  C,  &c.  and  fet  it 
off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  3,  on 
each  correfponding  ribband,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done 
for  the  joint  of  the  timber,  and  level  them  out  on  each  fide 
of  the  diagonal  ribbands,  becaufe  the  diftance  taken  off  in 
the  dire&ion  of  the  bevelling  edge  in  Jig.  4,  will  fometimes 
be  without  and  fometimes  within  the  diagonal.  Then  take 
the  diftance  from  the  fquare  line,  which  croffes  the  middle 
line  at  the  joint  in  fg.  4,  to  the  fquare  ribbands  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
in  the  direction  of  the  ticked  line,  before  the  joint  or  fore 
edge  of  u,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body-plan,  Jig.  3,  on  their  correfponding  fpots  before 
levelled  out.  Where  the  fame  ticked  line,  in  1 ig.  4,  inter- 
fefts  the  half-breadth  of  the  dead-wood,  fquare  it  up  to  the 
bearding-line  in  the  Iheer-plan,  and  transfer  that  height  to 
the  body-plan,  fg.  3.  Then  take  the  diftance  in  fg.  4. 
from  the  fquared  line,  as  before,  to  the  line  for  the  half- 
breadth of  the  dead-wood,  in  the  direction  of  the  ticked 
line  ; and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  fg.  3,  on  the  height  of  the  bearding-line,  which  gives 
a fpot  to  finifti  the  lower  end.  Where  the  fame  ticked  line, 
infg.  4,  interfecfs  the  main  half-breadth  line,  fquare  it  up 
to  the  lower  height  of  breadth  line  in  the  Iheer-plan,  and 
transfer  that  height  to  the  body-plan,  fg.  3.  Then  take 
the  diftance  in  fg.  4,  from  the  fquare  line,  as  before,  to  the 
main  half-breadth,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  ticked  line,  and 
fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  3, 
on  the  height  laft  fet  up.  Then,  by  pinning  a batten 
through  thofe  fpots,  the  fore  edge  is  produced  in  the  body- 
plan  from  the  heel  to  the  lower  height  of  breadth. 

Proceed  exaftly  the  fame  with  the  edge  abaft  the  joint  of 
a,  and  the  two  edges  will  be  run  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  3, 
as  the  ticked  lines  there  reprefen t,  the  neareft  diftance  of 
which,  taken  with  compafl'es,  to  the  joint  at  every  ribband, 
fhews  how  much  bevelling  the  timber  requires  at  each  place 
in  the  breadth  of  the  bevelling-board ; that  is,  if  the  ticked 
line,  which  is  the  bevelling  edge  of  the  timber,  come  within 
the  joint  of  the  timber  (or  nearer  the  middle  line],  then  the 
bevelling  of  the  timber  would  be  fo  much  within  (or  under 
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from)  a fquare,  confequently  the  ticked  hne  without  the 
joint  will  be  fo  much  without  (or  ftanding  from)  a fquare. 

Figs.  5 and  6,  exhibit  the  form  of  the  fafhion-piece  and 
cant-timbers  of  the  after-body,  which  being  laid  off  and 
bevelled  in  the  fame  manner  as  cant-timber  u in  the  fore- 
body, it  is  ufelefs  to  explain  them ; neverthelefs,  cant-tim- 
ber 35  is  completely  laid  off,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  at 
leifure.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  greateft  pains 
are  required  to  prove  the  correftnefs  of  the  after-body,  not 
only  by  the  water-lines,  but  by  the  vertical  fedtions  or  but- 
tock-lines, and  by  introducing  one  or  more  fquare  timbers 
abaft  36,  to  prove  the  buttock  quite  aft,  and  hence  called 
proof-timbers.  When  thefe  are  all  found  to  agree,  it  will 
not  only  produce  a fair  cant-body,  but  likewife  a fair  ftern- 
frame.  See  Plate  IX.  Laying-off  C. 

Obferve,  the  diagonal  H,  fg.  5,  or  third  futtock- 
ribband,  ends  upon  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  which 
requires  the  following  method  to  end  it.  Transfer  the 
height  from  the  line  A A,  or  upper  edge  of  the  keel, 
where  the  diagonal  H interfefts  the  margin-line  of  the 
tranfom  in  the  body-plan,^-.  5,  to  crofs  the  margin-line  in 
the  iheer-plan  ; and  where  it  crofl'es,  fquare  it  down  to  the 
margin-line  in  the  half-  breadth-plan,  fg.  6 ; then  take  the 
diftance  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,^.  £,  in  the 
direction  of  the  diagonal  H,  to  where  it  interfefts  the 
margin-line  of  the  wing-tranfom,  and  fet  it  off  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  half-breadth-plan,  fg.  6,  on  the  line 
fquared  down  from  the  margin-line,  which  ends  the  diagonal 
H,  or  third  futtock-ribband.  To  end  it  as  a fquare  rib- 
band, take  the  neareft  diftance,  or  fquare,  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  body-plan,^.  5,  to  where  the  diagonal  H inter* 
fefts  the  margin-line,  and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle 
line,  fg.  6,  to  interfeft  the  margin-line  there  ; and  if  truly 
fquared  down  for  ending  the  cant-ribband,  the  ending  of 
the  fquare  ribband  will  alfo  interfeft  the  margin-line  at  the 
fame  place  in  fg.  6. 

Moulds  are  generally  made  to  each  timber,  or  futtock,  in 
the(  cant-bodies  ; and  in  crofting  or  marking  them,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  ftations  of  the  heads  and  ribbands  are 
where  the  lines  levelled  out  interfeft  the  lines  of  the  cant- 
timbers.  On  the  heels  of  the  double  futtock  and  half- 
timber moulds,  nail  on  a batten  to  the  ftepping  and  fide  of 
the  dead-wood,  by  which  the  heel  is  to  be  cut  off.  To 
perform  this,  fet  off  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftepping,  or  dead-wood,  above  the  ftepping- 
line,  which  may  be  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  keelfon,  from 
and  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  as  there  ticked  ; then  from 
the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  take  the 
diftance  in  the  direftion  of  the  cant-line  to  the  ticked  line, 
and  fet  it  off  in  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan  upon  the 
line  levelled  out  for  the  heel  of  the  fame  cant-timber  ; and 
from  that  fpot  fquare  up  a line  to  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cutting-down,  which  will  give  the  height  of  the  infide  of 
the  timber,  and  will  reprefent  the  fide  of  the  dead-wood  to 
which  the  batten  is  to  be  nailed.  A firmark,  crofted  on  this 
batten  at  any  certain  height  above  the  keel,  and  carefully 
crofted  on  the  fide  of  the  timber,  when  trimmed  to  corre- 
fpond  to  a line  gotten  upon  the  dead-wood  at  that  fame 
height  above  the  keel,  will  be  the  furelt  and  belt  method 
of  keeping  the  cant-timbers  to  their  exadt  height  on  the 
fhip. 

Bevellings To  take  the  bevellings,  provide  a board  as 

broad  as  the  fcantling  of  the  timber,  and  long  enough  to 
take  all  the  bevellings  of  the  fore-fide  of  the  joint,  and  like- 
wife abaft  it,  as  Plate  VII.  fg.  9.  Begin  with  the  fore- 
fide  of  cant-timber  u,  fg.  4 : the  heel-bevelling  is  the  firft 
to  be  taken,  which  gives  the  direction  to  trim  the  heel  of 
4C  the 
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the  futtock  the  fore  and  aft-way,  or  faying  to  the  dead- 
wood  ; therefore,  the  outfide  of  the  dead-wood  being  parallel 
to  the  middle  line,  apply  the  flock  of  a bevel  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  of  cant-timber  u in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  place  the  tongue  well  with  the  middle  line,  or 
at  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood,  as  at  F,  fig.  4, 
letting  the  tongue  teach  forward,  which  will  be  an  under- 
bevelling, and  may  be  thence  marked  on  the  board.  The 
bevelling  of  the  heel,  to  trim  it  to  the  ftepping  or  bearding- 
line,  is  next  taken.  Thus,  where  the  joint  of  cant-timber  u 
interfe&s  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood,  in  Jig.  4, 
fquare  it  up  to  crofs  the  bearding-line  in  the  fheer-plan  ; 
and,  at  that  place,  let  the  tongue  of  the  bevel  be  placed  to 
the  bearding-line,  teaching  forward,  and  move  the  flock 
till  it  is  perpendicular,  as  at  O in  the  fheer-plan,  which 
will  give  the  above  bevelling,  which  may  be  the  next  marked 
on  the  board. 

The  outfide  bevelling  of  the  heel  is  bell  obtained  by 
trimming  the  heel  parallel  to  the  infide,  where  it  fays  to  the 
fide  of  the  dead-wood,  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftepping. 
Then,  to  take  the  bevelling  at  the  lower  diagonal,  fix  one 
leg  of  a pair  of  compafTes  in  the  line  of  the  cant-timber  u, 
in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  3,  where  the  level  line  interfe&s,  and 
extend  the  other  leg  to  the  ticked  line,  reprefenting  the  fore 
edge  of  the  timber  «,  fweeping  it  till  you  get  the  neareft 
diftance,  and  that  will  fhew  how  much  the  bevelling  is 
within  or  without  a fquare  in  the  breadth  of  the  bevelling- 
board  ; if  the  former,  the  ticked  line  mull  be  towards  the 
middle  line  of  the  joint,  and  of  courfe  the  latter  without  it ; 
then  do  the  fame  with  the  diagonal  lines,  and  the  bevellings 
of  each,  fo  taken,  may  be  marked  on  the  board. 

To  take  the  bevellings  at  the  main  and  top-breadths,  and 
at  the  port-fill  line  between  them,  apply  the  flock  of  the 
bevel  to  the  joint  of  the  cant-timber  u,  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,^.  4,  as  at  G,  and  place  the  tongue  in  the  direction 
of  the  refpedtive  half-breadth  lines,  as  at  top-breadth,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  the  tongue  teach  forward : thefe  bevellings 
are  fet  off  on  the  board,  as  taken,  and  the  whole  kept  at 
a regular  diftance  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  board  ; and,  to  complete  them,  mark 
their  refpective  names  and  fore-fide  of  cant  u,  as  a,  jig.  9. 

The  bevellings  may  now  be  taken  for  the  aft-fide  of 
cant  u ; but  the  operation  is  performed  like  the  former,  only 
obferving  that  the  fquare  line  at  the  heel  comes  withinfide 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  likewife 
when  the  bevel  is  applied  to  take  the  bevellings  at  main- 
breadth  and  aboye,  the  tongue  of  it  mull  teach  aft  ; 
thefe  bevellings  may  then  be  marked  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
board  below  the  others,  and  the  board  for  cant-timber  u 
will  be  complete,  as  b,  Plate  VII.  Jig.  9. 

In  like  manner  may  the  bevellings  be  taken  for  cant- 
timber  35  at  the  aft-fide,  and  marked  on  another  board, 
2$  a,  jig.  10;  likewife  for  the  fore-fide,  as  b,  Jig.  10;  and 
fo  on  for  all  the  other  cant-timbers,  both  on  the  fore  and 
after  cant-bodies,  and  alfo  for  the  falhion-pieces,  and  marked 
on  their  refpedtive  boards. 

Making  the  Moulds,  and  taking  the  Bevellings  of  the  Harpins , 
Plate  VII.  Laying-off,  Plate  A. 

The  ribbands  to  which  the  harpins  are  connected  reach 
along  the  fhip  fore  and  aft ; but  in  the  wake  of  the  cant- 
bodies,  or  at  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the  fhip,  they  are 
termed  harpins,  and  are  trimmed  to  the  fliape  of  the  fhip’s 
bofly  by  moulds  and  bevellings  from  the  mould-loft.  The 
reader,  in  the  foregoing  fedtion,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  canting  the  ribbands,  it  may  only  be 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  ribbands  at  the  port-fill  line 
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would  be  placed  better  about  eight  inches  below  the  upper 
fide  of  the  lower  fill,  fo  that  they  may  be  let  out  above  the 
ribband ; and  likewife  the  ribband  at  the  top  timber-line 
fhould  be  fo  placed,  that  one  of  the  fheer-ftrakes  ftiould  be 
wrought  before  it  is  diiturbed.  This  is  commonly  a larger 
ribband,  like  that  at  the  floor-head,  to  keep  the  top-fide 
fair. 

The  harpin-moulds  are  made  of  fir-board,  to  the  dia- 
gonal or  cant-ribband  lines  in  the  cant-bodies,  fgs.  4 and  6 ; 
from  the  ftem  or  ftern-poft,  to  the  adjoining  fquare  timber, 
as  O and  28,  to  be  about  feven  inches  broad;  and  as  they 
lie  in  their  places  on  the  floor,  mark  the  ftations  of  the 
cant-timbers  upon  them  thus.  Where  the  cant-timbers 
interfeft  the  fquare  ribbands,  fquare  them  up  to  their  cor- 
refponding  cant-ribbands ; then  ftriking  a ftraight  line  from 
the  interfedlion  of  each  cant-timber,  at  the  middle  line  of 
the  half-breadth  plan,  to  the  correfponding  ftations  laft 
fquared  up,  will  give  the  direction  of  the  cant-timbers  as 
they  Hand  with  the  harpin-mould,  as  at  cant-timber  s,Jig.  4. 
The  method  of  taking  the  bevellings  is  at  every  fquare 
timber,  which  muft  be  likewife  marked  on  the  harpin-mould 
before  it  is  difplaced.  The  ftations  of  the  fquare  timbers 
make  no  alterations,  becaufe  the  harpin  is  lowered  to  its 
cant  in  a perpendicular  direction.  Fix  the  flock  of  a bevel 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  fay  the  upper  one,  or  third 
futtock-ribband  H,  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  3,  and  the  tongue 
againft  the  outfide  of  the  fquare  timber  O ; then  mark  it 
on  a board  (the  board  to  be  as  broad  as  the  harpin  is  deep 
or  fided),  and  fo  on  with  the  other  fquare  timbers  before 
O,  marking  each  of  them,  and  its  refpedtive  timber,  as 
before ; then  fix  the  flock  of  the  bevel  upon  the  fame 
harpin-line  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  3,  and  the  tongue  againft 
the  fide  of  the  ftem,  and  mark  that  likewife  upon  the  board  5 
and  by  that  bevelling  the  foremoft  end  of  the  harpin  muft 
be  trimmed,  to  fay  againft  the  ftem.  The  fore  and  aft 
part  of  the  harpin  againft  the  ftem  is  obtained  by  the  foot, 
or  fwell  on  the  fore-end  of  the  harpin-mould,  which  is  cut 
off  well  with  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  ftem,  taken  dia- 
gonally, and  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  in  the  half  breadth 
plan,  fig.  4.  Another  bevelling  is  taken  and  applied  over 
the  end,  after  it  is  cut  off  to  the  fore  and  aft-line,  and  be- 
velled againft  the  ftem,  thus ; fix  the  flock  of  a bevel  upon 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  harpin  upon  the  ftem,  and  teach 
the  tongue  down  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet ; then  mark  it 
on  the  board,  and  the  bevellings  are  completed.  To  com- 
plete the  harpin-mould,  fquare  down  from  the  fheer-plan, 
where  the  fore-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem  croffes  the 
upper  fide  of  the  harpin,  to  the  mould  on  the  half-breadth 
plan,  and  make  a firmark,  which  being  kept  to  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem  on  the  fhip,  is  the  guide  to 
fix  the  harpin  to. 

To  Lay-off  the  Hatvfie-Pieces,  Plate  VIII.  Laying-off  B. 

This  plate  reprefents  the  lines  on  the  floor,  as  before 
obferved,  but  made  feparate  here  for  clearnefs.  The  hawfe- 
pieces,  in  figs.  1 and  2,  are  fuppofed  to  (land  perpendicular 
when  in  their  places,  and  their  fides  to  look  fore  and  aft. 
They  may  be  called  fquare  timbers,  only  they  look  fore 
and  aft,  inflead  of  athwartfhips.  This  being  the  firft 
method  of  laying-off  the  hawfe -pieces,  will  be  eafieft  under- 
ftood. 

Strike  in  ftraight  lines  as  much  afunder,  and  parallel  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  3,  as  the 
knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  are  to  be  fided,  marking  them 
K,  II,  1,  2,  3,  and  4* 

Where  the  edges  of  the  foremoft  cant-timbers,  marked 
E F in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  3,  crofs  the  water-lines, 
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main-breadth,  and  level  line,  at  their  heads  A,  fquare  them 
up  parallel  to  any  of  the  fquare  timbers,  to  their  correfpond- 
ing  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  I,  and  likewife  do  the  fame 
with  the  bearding-line,  which  will  give  the  ending  of  the 
timbers  on  the  bearding-line  ; then,  by  pinning  a batten  to 
all  thofe  fpots,  this  fhews  the  thwartlhip  view  of  thofe  cant- 
timbers  when  in  their  places,  as  F G. 

Where  the  lines  for  the  knight-head  and  hawfe -pieces, 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  3,  crofs  the  water-lines,  main- 
breadth,  and  heads,  let  them  be  likewife  fquared  up  to 
their  correfponding  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  1 ; a batten 
pinned  to  thofe  fpots,  making  a fair  line,  and  the  edge 
rafed  or  chalked  by,  gives  the  form  of  the  knight-head 
and  hawfe-pieces,  and  fhews  them  in  their  proper  places  ; 
and  where  the  lines  for  the  knight-head,  and  1,  2,  and  3 
hawfe-pieces,  meet  the  fore-fide  of  the  fhort  cant-timber, 
before  cant  y,  in  the  half-breadth  plan  F,  Jig.  3,  let  them 
be  fquared  up  to  the  fore-edge,  G,  of  the  fame  timber,' 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1 ; likewife  the  heel  of  hawfe- 
piece  4 eroding  the  fore-edge  of  cant  y , which  gives  the 
heeling  of  the  knight -head  and  hawfe-pieces. 

The  midfhip  fide  of  the  knight-head  connefting  well 
with  the  fide  of  the  Item,  the  rabbet  being  in  the  middle  of 
it,  makes  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  the  fore-fide  of  the 
knight-head.  But  when  the  rabbet  is  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftem,  it  connefts  well  with  the  fide  of  the  apron  and 
dead-wood,  confequently  the  bearding-line  reprefents  the 
fore-fsde. 

Before  the  moulds  for  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces 
can  be  eroded,  if  made,  the  hanging  of  the  harpins  mud  be 
deferibed  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  1.  Thus,  take  their  heights 
perpendicularly  from  the  bafe  line,  where  they  interfeft  the 
fquare  timbers,  and  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem,  in  the  body-plan, 
Jig.  2,  and  transfer  them  refpeftively  to  the  fheer-plan, 
jig.  1 ; then,  by  pinning  a batten  to  thofe  heights,  we  have 
the'  lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  or  hanging  of  the  harpins 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1. 

The  heels  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  where 
they  interfeft  the  cant-timber  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  are 
lined  up  perpendicular,  in  which  direftion  they  mull  be 
cut  off,  to  fay  againft  the  fide  of  the  cant-timbers  F and  G. 

The  moulds  may  now  be  made  of  inch-board  to  the  lines 
marked  K,  or  knight-head,  and  1,  2,  3,  and  4 hawfe-pieces 
in  the  fheer-plan,^-.  1,  from  the  heads  to  the  heels,  and  the 
moulds  at  the  heels  to  be  cut  off  in  the  direftion  of  the 
perpendicular  line  thereat,  and  while  in  their  places  mark 
a firmark  on  the  moulds,  wherever  the  harpins  interfeft  the 
moulding  edge  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  alfo 
the  main-breadth  and  head,  and  as  many  between  as  it 
may  be  thought  neceffary  to  apply  bevellings,  as  may  be 
feen  at  the  hawfe-piece  4.  The  firmarks  at  the  harpins 
alfo  fhew  the  height  to  keep  the  harpins  to  on  the  fhip. 

The  bevellings  may  be  next  taken,  and  marked  on  a board, 
which  fhould  be  as  broad  as  the  fiding  of  the  hawfe-piece, 
having  a board  to  the  knight-head,  and  each  hawfe-piece,  or 
all  on  one  board,  if  not  thought  unhandy,  as  Jig.  4.  The 
firll  bevelling  taken  from  the  knight -head  or  hawfe-pieces  to 
the  fide  of  the  cant-timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  3, 
as  G for  the  knight-head,  and  H for  the  hawfe-piece  4,  is 
the  under  bevelling.  To  cut  off  the  heels  to  fay  againft  the 
cant-tiinber  athwartfhips,  the  bevel  fhould  be  applied  fquare 
from  the  heel,  as  cut  off,  to  the  perpendicular  lines  at  the 
heels  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1.  But  to  get  the  bevelling  at 
the  heel  to  counter-mould  them,  when  the  heel  is  cut  off  and 
trimmed  to  the  above  bevelling,  the  foremoft  edge  of  cant  y 
muft  be  laid  off  on  the  fquare,  as  and  on  the  cant,  as  h, 
in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  2,  a3  the  joint  of  any  of  the  cant- 


timbers  were  in  Plate  VII.;  and  fo  muft  likewife  the  fore 
edge  of  the  cant-filling  before  y,  the  latter  being  introduced 
only  to  fhorten  the  heel  of  the  knight-head  and  foremoft 
hawfe-pieces.  Then  ftrike  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  2,  the 
fiding  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  parallel  to  the 
middle  line ; and  where  the  moulding  edge  at  the  heel  inter- 
fefts  the  fquare  edge,  or  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  caat- 
timber,  as  i in  the  body-plan,^-.  2,  level  it  out  to  interfeft 
the  cant  edge  h.  To  do  this  with  lefs  trouble,  take  the  height 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  of  the  heels  of  the  knight -head  and 
hawfe-pieces  at  their  interfeftion  of  the  thwartlhip  view  of 
the  fore  edge  of  the  cant-timbers,  as  F and  G,  and  fet  them 
up  in  the  body-plan,  on  their  refpeftive  cant  edges,  marking 
them  up  perpendicular ; then  place  the  flock  of  the  level 
againft  the  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  tongue  to  the  cant 
edge  of  the  timber,  as  G for  the  knight-head,  and  F for 
hawfe-piece  4,  which  will  give  the  exaft  bevelling  to  be 
applied  on  the  heel  when  cut  off  for  the  counter-moulding  of 
the  knight-head  or  hawfe-pieces. 

The  fide  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  being  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  they  will  ferve,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1, 
for  the  bevellings  of  each  other,  fimilar  to  parallel  lines  laid 
down  for  the  cant-timbers ; for,  as  much  as  the  moulding 
edge  of  the  hawfe-piece,  1,  is  within  or  abaft  the  moulding 
edge  of  the  knight-head,  from  the  head  to  the  heel,  fo  much  is 
the  bevelling  of  the  knight-head  within  or  under  from  a 
fquare,  in  the  diftance  between  the  knight-head  and  the 
hawfe-piece,  1,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  3;  therefore 
with  compaffes  fweep  the  neareft  diftance  at  each  harpin, 
&c.  from  the  moulding  edge  to  the  after  edge  of  the  knight- 
head  and  each  hawfe-piece,  as  may  be  feen  at  hawfe-piece  4, 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  and  fet  it  within  a fquare  upon  the 
board,  as  at  e.  Jig.  4 ; and  fo  on  for  the  others. 

The  bevellings  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  if 
taken  from  the  water-lines,  main-breadth,  &c.  in  the  half- 
breadth plan ,fig.  3,  would  be  found  to  alter  but  little  ; yet 
they  are  not  fo  true  in  their  application  as  when  taken  on  a 
fquare. 

But  was  the  counter-moulding  bevelling  at  the  heel  cor- 
reftly  fet  off,  and  another  at  the  head  for  the  knight-head, 
then  the  mould  for  hawfe-piece  1 , being  kept  well  at  the  head 
and  heel,  and  to  its  proper  height,  muft  confequently  counter- 
mould  the  knight-head  exaftly,  if  the  knight-head  could  be 
gotten  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  heel,  or  if  the  chock 
was  fayed  before  it  was  moulded,  and  the  knight-head  pro- 
perly Tided. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  mould  that  is  made  to  the  mould- 
ing edge  of  the  hawfe-piece  2,  would  counter-mould  the 
hawfe-piece  1,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft. 

There  is  no  necefiity  to  run  the  water-lines  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  Jig.  3,  on  purpofe  to  lay  off  the  hawfe-pieces, 
becaufe  there  is  a fufficient  number  of  fquare  harpins  already 
run  ; for  in  the  half-breadth  f[zn,fig.  3,  where  the  knight- 
head  and  hawfe-pieces  crofs  the  fquare  harpins,  let  them  be 
fquared  up  to  their  correfponding  harpins  in  the  fheer-plan, 
Jig.  1,  which  will  give  the  exaft  form  of  the  knight-head 
and  hawfe-pieces  ; and,  if  the  work  is  correft,  will  agree 
with  the  former  by  the  water-lines. 

To  Lay-off  the  Hawfe-Pieces,  wiser e the  Sides  are  required  to  look 
fore  and  aft,  and  likewife  to  be  fided  lefs  at  the  Heels. 

Every  timber  in  the  fhip  which  is  fided  ftraight,  muft 
appear,  either  in  plan  or  elevation,  as  one  ftraight  line  ; 
therefore  it  is  neceffary,  before  any  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  difpofition  of  the  timber 
when  in  its  place.  The  hawfe-pieces  are  intended  to  look 
fore  and  aft,  that  is,  at  any  particular  height  the  fides  of 
4 C 2 theis* 
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them  are  to  be  parallel  to  the  middle  line  ; but  as  the  heels  of 
them  are  to  be  fided  lefs  than  the  heads,  they  will  confe- 
quently  be  nearer  the  middle  line ; therefore  they  will  not 
appear  in  a ftraight  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jg.  7,  as 
they  did  in  jig.  3,  and  cannot  be  viewed  in  a ftraight  line, 
unlefs  by  fuppofing  them  really  in  their  places  in  the  body- 
plan,  jig.  6. 

Proceed  to  difpofe  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe -pieces 
as  in  the  body -plan,  jig.  6,  where  they  will  appear  ftraight 
lines.  The  moulding  edges  are  the  thin  lines,  except  the 
outfide  of  hawfe-piece  4,  which  is  intended  to  be  laid  off, 
in  order  to  get  the  bevellings  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece. 

The  thwartfhip  view  of  the  foremolt  edge  of  cant-timber 
y,  and  the  cant-filling  before  it  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
jig.  7,  which  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  end  againft, 
muff  be  fquared  up  and  reprefented  in  the  Iheer-plan,  jig.  5, 
as  in  the  preceding  operation. 

The  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  foremoft  edge  of  cant- 
timber  y,  and  the  cant-filling  before  it,  both  on  the  fquare 
and  cant,  muft  be  laid  off  as  h,  i,  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  6,  as 
before  explained. 

Now  proceed  to  lay  off  the  hawfe-pieces,  or  to  Ihew  the 
form  in  which  they  will  appear  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
fig.  7.  The  knight -head  is  already  laid  off,  becaufe  it  is  the 
fame  as  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  ftem  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  fig.  7.  Therefore  take  the  diftance  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  to  the  heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces,  where  they 
interfeft  the  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  cant-timbers  i and  G 
in  the  body-plan,  jig.  6,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  7,  on  the  edges 
of  the  cant-timbers  F and  E ; which  gives  the  heels  of  the 
hawfe-pieces  in  jig.  7.  Take  the  diftance  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  body -plan,  jig.  6,  to  where  the  hawfe-pieces 
crofs  the  harpins,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E ; and  fet  them  off 
fquare  from  the  middle  line,  on  their  correfponding  fquare 
harpins  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  7.  Likewife,  in  the 
fame  manner  take  the  half-breadths  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  6, 
for  the  main  breadth  and  the  harpin  at  the  head ; and  fet 
them  off  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,y?£.  7.  Then  pin  a batten  to  thofe  fpots,  and  mark 
the  curves  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  7,  which  fhews  the 
form  they  will  appear  in,  were  you  right  over  them,  and 
looking  down  upon  them  ; occafioned  by  the  different  curves 
of  the  body  when  cut  by  thefe  feftions. 

The  next  operation  will  fhew  the  form  of  the  body,  fup- 
pofing it  to  be  cut  by  the  different  feftions  of  the  hawfe- 
pieces,  to  which  form  the  moulds  are  to  be  made  to  trim  the 
hawfe-pieces.  Proceed  in  the  following  manner  : 

Where  the  hawfe-pieces  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  Jig.  7,  crofs  the  fquare  harpins  c,  d,  e,  f,  and 
g ; and  likewife  the  main-breadth  B,  and  harpin  above 
A ; let  them  be  fquared  up  to  their  correfponding  harpins 
in  the  Iheer-plan,  jig.  5,  where  they  end  againft  the  edge  of 
the  cant-timbers  F and  E in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  7 : 
they  may  be  likewife  fquared  up  to  interfeft  the  thwartfhip 
view  F and  G of  thofe  cant-timbers  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5, 
to  give  the  heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces.  But  this  is  not  fo 
true,  as  to  take  the  heights  of  the  heels  where  they  interfeft 
the  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  cant-timbers  i and  G,  in  the 
body -plan,  jig.  6,  and  transfer  them  to  the  fheer-plan,^.  5, 
on  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  faid  timbers  F and  G ; this  is 
the  proper  height  of  the  heels  ; yet  if  both  ways  agree,  it 
fhews  the  truth  of  the  work.  Then  pin  a batten  to  thofe 
fpots  fquared  up,  and  mark  the  curves  1 , 2,  3,  and  4;  this 
gives  the  moulding  edges  of  the  hawfe-pieces,  and  fhews 
them  as  they  appear  when  in  their  places.  This  method  is 
ufually  pra&ifed  when  required  to  be  laid  off  in  this  manner, 


and  will  fuffice  for  praftice  ; but  by  explaining  the  fituatiois 
of  thofe  at  prefent  laid  off,  it  will  fufficiently  fhew  they  are 
not  exaft,  therefore  we  fhall  point  out  a method  the  mod 
accurate. 

Confider  the  hawfe-pieces  as  they  are  now  laid  off,  and 
as  they  appear  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5 ; you  there  fee  the 
exa6l  form  of  them,  fuppofing  them  to  be  in  their  places, 
and  that  you  are  looking  level  at  them.  You  may  therefore 
obferve  the  exaft  form  of  the  harpins,  when  you  are  looking 
level  at  them,  where  they  appear  at  their  proper  heights  ; 
confequently,  then,  you  have  the  exatt  length  and  form 
of  the  hawfe-pieces  only  as  they  appear  in  a level  view. 
And  becaufe  they  do  not  ftand  perpendicular,  you  cannot 
have  the  exadt  length  nor  form  properly  to  mould  them. 

In  order  to  fhew  the  proper  method  that  may  be  depended 
on,  lay-off  the  moulding  edge  of  hawfe-piece  4,  or  the 
outfide  of  No.  3,  which  will  make  the  moft  difference,  be- 
caufe it  ftands  moft  from  a perpendicular. 

There  muft  be  fuppofed  one  given  point  to  work  from ; 
therefore,  it  being  the  moft  proper,  let  it  be  the  heel. 
Strike  the  level  line  from  the  heel  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  6,  to 
the  heel  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  5,  as  f.  If  the  hawfe- 
piece  4 was  not  laid  off  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5,  the 
moulding  edge  muft  be  gotten  up,  as  before,  from  the 
half-breadth  plan,  jg.  7.  Therefore,  as  it  is,  ftrike  lines 
upwards,  perpendicular  from  the  feparate  harpins  in  the 
fheer-plan,  Jig.  5,  where  the  moulding  edge  of  hawfe- 
piece  4 interfefts  them.  Then  take  the  diftance  from 
the  heel  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece,  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  6, 
to  each  harpin,  main-breadth,  &c.  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moulding  edge  of  hawfe-piece  4 ; and  fet 
them  up  perpendicular  from  the  heel  of  hawfe-piece  4, 
in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  on  the  lines  before  fquared  up,  at 
their  correfponding  harpins : then  pinning  a batten  to  thofe 
fpots,  mark  the  curve  in  jig . 5,  which  will  give  the  exaft 
moulding  of  the  hawfe-piece,  and  the  heights  for  the 
ftations  of  the  harpins  to  be  croffed  on  the  hawfe-piete 
moulds. 

Though  the  exaft  and  proper  method  to  lay-off  the 
hawfe-pieces  is  defcribed  by  laying  off  No.  4,  the  explanation 
muft  fuffice  for  this,  being  too  minute  to  be  drawn  on  the 
plate.  Yet  the  firft  method  is  not  entirely  to  be  condemned, 
as  they  are  fhewn  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5,  becaufe  it  makes 
fo  little  difference  in  the  moulding,  that  the  error  is  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  praftice.  The  greateft  difference  it  makes  is 
in  the  length,  which,  in  No.  4,  does  not  make  it  two  inches 
longer.  But  the  certainty  of  the  latter  method  being  the 
moft  correct,  muft  be  proved  by  working  at  extremes  ; that 
is,  fuppofe  the  head  of  hawfe-piece  4 to  ftand  where  it  is  in 
the  body-plan,  jig.  6,  and  the  heel  to  be  fixed  at  the  middle 
line,  then,  if  laid  off  by  both  methods,  the  difference  would 
be  readily  feen,  which  method  is  beft  to  be  depended  on. 

The  moulds  for  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  are  made 
to  the  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5,  as  before  directed. 

The  bevellings,  fuppofing  the  hawfe-pieces  to  be  properly 
laid  off  in  the  fheer-plan, 5,  are  taken  in  the  fame  manner 
as  was  fhewn  in Jig.  1 ; for  though  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  7,  yet  in  the 
fheer-plan,^.  5,  (their  fides  looking  fore  and  aft,)  you  there 
fee  the  form  of  them  fquare  from  the  plans  of  their  fepa- 
rate fides  : therefore  the  diftance,  as  they  appear  from  each 
other  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  5,  at  each  harpin,  is  the  proper 
bevelling  of  them,  agreeable  to  their  diftance  from  each 
other  taken  at  their  correfponding  harpins  in  the  body-plan, 
jig.  6. 

Where  the  heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces  ftep  on  the  thwart- 
fhip view  of  the  cant-timbers  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  5,  line 

them 
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them  up  perpendicular  ; which  gives  the  difpofition  of 
the  heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces  to  fay  againft  the  fore-fide  of 
each  cant-timber. 

The  bevelling  of  the  heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces  muft  likewife 
be  done  the  fame  as  in  fig.  3 ; for  though  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  fig.  7,  the  form  of  the  moulding  edges  of  the  hawfe- 
pieces  appear  in  this  view,  yet  the  fides  of  them,  at  level 
heights,  are  exadlly  fore  and  aft ; therefore  the  bevellings  to 
trim  the  heels  to  fay  againft  the  fide  of  the  cant-timber,  is 
the  fame  for  all  the  hawfe-pieces,  and  muft  be  taken  with  the 
ftock  of  the  bevel  looking  fore  and  aft,  or  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  as  is  expreffed  by  the  bevel  G,  which  is  applied 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  7,  to  take  the  bevelling  of 
No.  4 hawfe -piece. 

To  take  the  bevelling  of  the  heel,  to  be  applied  when  the 
heel  is  trimmed  by  the  laft  bevelling,  in  order  to  counter- 
mould the  hawfe-pieces,  transfer  the  heels  of  the  hawfe- 
pieces  from  the  ftieer-plan,  fig.  5,  to  the  cant-timber  in  the 
body-plan,^.  6,  as  for  taking  the  bevelling  of  the  hawfe- 
piece  4,  and  ltrike  up  a perpendicular  line,  to  which  apply 
the  ftock  of  the  bevel,  and  the  tongue  to  the  fore  cant-edge, 
as  at  c,fig.  6.  This  gives  the  bevelling  of  the  heel,  in  order 
to  counter-mould  the  hawfe-pieces. 

As  the  moft  accurate  method  of  moulding  the  hawfe- 
pieces  has  been  treated  of,  it  is  requilite  it  (hould  be  fo  re- 
fpefting  the  difpofition  of  the  heels,  and  the  bevelling  of  the 
heels.  As  the  bevelling  of  the  heel  is  fhewn  for  No.  4 
hawfe-piece,  the  following  will  explain  the  difference  that 
may  be  expedted,  if  the  hawfe-pieces  were  required  to  be 
laid  off  on  extremes,  or  if  a feftion  of  the  body  were  re- 
quired in  fuch  diredfion. 

Set  up  any  particular  height  on  the  hawfe-piece  4,  in  the 
body-plan,  fig.  6,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  height  where  the 
harpin  C interfedls  it  ; then  take  that  height  from  the 
heel  of  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4,  in  the  diredfion  of  the  line  of 
the  hawfe-piece,  and  fet  it  up  perpendicular  from  the  heel  of 
No.  4 hawfe-piece,  in  the  Iheer-plan, yzf.  5.  Take  the  diftance 
fquare  from  the  middle  line  at  the  propofed  height  in  the 
body-plan,  fig.  6,  and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  7,  on  the  cant  edge  E ; 
there  make  a fpot,  and  carry  it  fquare  up  to  the  ticked 
level  line  in  the  Iheer-plan,  fig.  5,  and  ltrike  the  line  from 
thence  to  the  heel  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece,  which  gives  the 
exact  form  of  the  heel  to  fay  againft  the  fore-fide  of  cant- 
timber  y. 

From  the  fpot  before  mentioned  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
fig.  7,  take  the  diftance  to  the  middle  line  in  the  diredtion  of 
the  cant-timber,  as  E,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body-plan,  fig.  6,  on  the  ticked  level  line,  and  draw  it 
down  to  the  heel  of  the  timber  ; which  is  the  proper  line  to 
which  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  Ihould  be  applied  to  take  the 
bevelling  of  the  heel,  in  order  to  counter-mould  the  hawfe- 
pieces.  The  explanation  of  the  above  muft  fuffice,  as  it 
would  not  only  interfere  with  the  method  laid  off,  but  alfo 
be  too  minute  to  be  defcribed  on  the  plate. 

Where  the  hawfe-pieces  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  7, 
crofs  the  fquare  harpins  c , d,  e,f,  and  g,  fquare  them  up  to 
their  correfponding  cant-harpins,  as  at  h,  which  gives  the 
proper  ftations  of  the  hawfe-pieces  on  the  cant-harpins  ; 
but  the  diredtion  of  the  hawfe-pieces  to  be  marked  on  the 
harpin-moulds  will  be  fore  and  aft,  as  well  on  the  cant- 
harpins  as  on  thofe  which  lie  level : fuch  are  the  harpins  at 
the  port-fill  and  head  ; for  where  the  hawfe-pieces  crofs  thofe 
harpins  in  the  half-breadth  plan,^-.  7,  is  the  proper  ftation 
of  the  hawfe-pieces  on  the  aforefaid  harpins ; or  otherwife 
it  is  the  proper  diftance  from  the  middle  line  which  the 
hawfe-pieces  will  be  on  each  harpin,  when  the  harpins  are 


in  their  places ; becaufe  thofe  harpins  are  ftiewn  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  7,  as  they  really  appear  when  they  are  in 
their  places. 

To  Lay-ojf  the  Hatvfie-Pieces  when  canted. 

The  method  of  laying  off  and  difpofing  of  the  hawfe- 
pieces  when  canted,  is  the  moft  complete  of  any,  as  it  is  the 
belt  for  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip,  and  will  likewife  afiift  the 
converfion  of  the  timber  ; for  by  canting  them,  they  will  not 
only  be  diminilhed  at  the  heels,  whereby  a lefs  piece  of 
timber  will  make  them,  as  in  the  foregoing  method,  but  the 
bevellings  will  be  lefs  acute  ; and  as  the  canting  and  diminifh- 
ing  of  them  at  the  heels  are  performed  by  one  operation,  they 
confequently  muft  appear  as  ftraight  lines  when  viewed  in  the 
half-breadth  plan  ; and,  as  before  obferved,  that  all  timbers, 
when  canted  nearer  to  a fquare  with  the  body,  add  more  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  plank,  and  the  timbers  are  not  wounded 
fo  much  by  that  fecurity.  The  canting  of  the  hawfe-pieces 
is  alfo  fome  advantage  to  the  hawfe-holes  ; for  although  the 
hawfe-holes  are  generally  cut  nearly  parallel  to  the  middle 
line,  yet  canting  of  them  leaves  moft  wood  at  the  outfide  of 
the  hawfe-hole,  which  is  the  fartheft  from  the  middle  line, 
as  it  is  the  wearing  fide  of  the  hawfe-hole. 

Difpofe  of  the  hawfe-pieces  in  the  half-breadth  plan  as  in 
fig.  1 1 , on  which  plan  they  will  be  ftraight  lines,  fimilar  to 
the  cant-timbers.  Strike  m likewife  the  fore-fide  of  the 
cant-timbers  marked  E,’F,  as  before,  againft  which  the  heek* 
of  the  hawfe-pieces  are  to  be  cut  off. 

Lay  off  the  thwartlhip  view  of  the  hawfe-pieces  and  fore- 
fide  of  the  above  cant-timbers  E,  F,  in  the  Iheer-plan,  9, 
in  the  following  manner.  Where  the  fore-fide  of  the  cant- 
timbers  E and  F in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  11,  croffes 
the  half-thicknefs  of  the  dead-wood  C,  fquare  them  up  to 
the  bearding-line  in  the  Iheer-plan,  9,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  proceed  at  everywater-line,  1,2,3,  4>  5’  an<^  6 ; like- 
wife with  the  main-breadth  and  harpin  at  the  beak-head : 
then  pin  a batten  to  thofe  fpots,  and  mark  the  curves,  as 
F,  G,  which  gives  the  thwartlhip  view  of  the  fore-fide  of 
the  cant-timbers  the  hawfe-pieces  heel  againft. 

In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with  the  hawfe-pieces  : where, 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  xi,  they  interfect  the  water- 
lines,  main-breadth,  and  harpin  above,  fquare  them  up 
to  their  correfponding  lines  in  the  Iheer-plan,  fig.  9 ; and 
where  they  interfedt  the  fore-edges  of  cant-timbers  E and  F 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  n,  fquare  them  up  to  inter fedi 
the  thwartlhip  view  of  the  faid  cant-timbers,  as  F and  G in 
the  Iheer-plan,  fig.  9.  This  Ihews  the  exaft  height  of  the 
heels  of  the  hawfe-pieces,  where  they  ftep  againft  the  cant- 
timber,  when  they  are  in  their  places.  Then  by  pinning 
batten  to  all  the  fpots  fquared  up,  mark  the  curves  1,  2,  3-, 
and  4,  which  will  give  the  exadt  thwartlhip  view  of  the 
hawfe-pieces,  fuppofing  they  were  in  their  places  ; but  as 
the  fides  do  not  look  fore  and  aft,  thefe  are  not  the  proper 
lines  to  make  the  moulds  to  ;•  but  will  be  ferviceable  here- 
after, to  get  the  proper  height  of  the  harpins  to  be  croffed 
upon  the  hawfe-piece  moulds.  The  moulding  edge  of  the 
knight-head  is  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem. 

Where  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  interfedt  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  cant-timber,  marked  E in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
fig.  11,  fit  a batten  in  the  diredtion  of  the  line  of  the  knight- 
head,  or  hawfe-pieces  ; mark  thereon  the  points  where  they 
are  interfedted  by  the  water-lines  ; and  fet  them  off  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  10,  on  their  correfponding 
water-lines.  Then  take  the  heights,  where  the  heels  of  the 
knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  interfedt  the  thwartlhip  vie^v 
of  cant-timber  F in  the  Iheer-plan,  fig.  9,  and  transfer  them 
to  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  10. 

Having 
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Having  the  lower  height  of  breadth  and  harpin  at  the 
beak-head  laid  off  in  the  fheer-plan,  9,  take  the  heights 
where  they  interfeft  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  knight- 
head  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  transfer  them  to  the  body-plan, 
jig.  io.  Then  take  the  diftances  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
Jig.  ii,  from  the  interfeftion  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe- 
pieces,  with  the  cant-timber  marked  E,  to  the  main-breadth 
and  harpin  at  the  beak-head,  taken  in  the  direftion  of  the 
line,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  jig.  io,  on  their  correfpo tiding  lines,  marking  fpots. 
Then  by  pinning  a batten  to  thofe  fpots,  mark  the  curves 
K,  H,  1,2,  3,  and  4,  which  are  the  proper  moulding  edges 
of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  confequently  thpfe 
to  which  the  moulds  are  to  be  made.  Now  to  give  the  direc- 
tion for  cutting  off  the  heels  to  fay  againfl  the  fide  of  the 
cant-timber,  the  mould  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece  muff  be  cut 
off  well  with  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  10  ; 
but  as  the  knight-head  and  the  other  hawfe-pieces  cut  off 
againfl  the  timber,  before  that  which  No.  4 heels  againtt,  take 
the  height  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  9,  where  the  heels  of  the 
knightdiead,  and  1,  2,  3 hawfe-pieces  interfeft  the  thwartfhip 
view  of  the  foremofl  cant-timber  at  G,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  body-plan,  Jig.  10  ; and  where  they  interfeft  their  re- 
fpeftive  hawfe-pieces,  there  ftrike  up  a perpendicular  line,  as 
at  No.  3 hawfe-piece,  which  will  alfo  give  the  direftion  to 
cut  off  their  heels  againfl  the  faid  cant-timber. 

But  now,  fince  they  are  laid  off  by  the  water-lines,  the 
proper  flations  of  the  harpins  below  the  main-breadth  can- 
not be  marked  on  the  moulds.  Therefore  the  level  thwart- 
fhip view  of  the  harpins  mull  be  laid-off  in  the  fheer-plan, 
Jig.  9,  as  before,  which  is  the  exaft  height  of  them  when  they 
are  in  their  places ; confequently,  then,  the  points  where  they 
interfeft  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe- 
pieces,  fhew  the  exaft  height  to  be  transferred  from  the  fheer- 
plan,^-.  9,  to  their  correfponding  lines  in  the  body-plan, 
Jig.  10,  which  gives  the  exaft  flations  of  the  harpins  to  be 
croffed  on  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-piece  moulds . 

The  bevellings  are  to  be  taken  thus  : ftrike  a line  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  11,  to  the  Tiding  of  the  knight-head 
and  hawfe-pieces,  as  was  done  for  bevelling  the  cant- timbers, 
as  the  ticked  line  at  No.  4 hawfe-piece,  it  being  the  clearefl 
to  be  underftood.  Then  fquare  a line  at  the  heel,  where 
the  moulding  edge  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece  croffes  the  cant- 
timber  marked  E.  Then  take  the  diflance  from  the  fquared 
line  in  the  direftion  of  the  Tiding  or  ticked  line  to  the  feparate 
water-lines,  where  they  interfeft  the  ticked  line,  and  fet  them 
off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  yfg-,  10,  on  their 
correfponding  water-lines.  Where  the  ticked  line  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,^.  11,  interfefts  the  cant-line  E,  fquare  it  up 
to  interfeft  the  thwartfhip  view  F,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  9, 
as  marked  with  a ftar,  and  from  thence  transfer  it  to  the  body- 
plan,^.  10,  as  far  as  the  middle  line.  Then  take  the  diflance 
from  the  fquared  line  at  the  heel  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
Jig.  1 1,  to  the  cant-line  E,  in  the  direftion  of  the  ticked  line, 
and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,^-.  10, 
at  the  height  laft  mentioned.  Continue  the  ticked  line  or 
iiding  of  the  hawfe-piece  to  interfeft  the  water-lines  1,  2, 
and  3,  in  the  half-breadth  plan , Jig.  1 1 ; then  take  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  fquared  line  at  the  heel  to  thofe  water-lines 
in  the  direftion  of  the  fiding  or  ticked  line,  and  fet  them  off 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan, Jig.  10,  on  their  corre- 
fponding water-lines  to  the  left  hand,  which  ferves  to  prove 
the  fpot  at  the  heel  by  continuing  the  bevelling  edge  to  the 
lowefl  water-line.  Where  the  ticked  line  or  fiding  of  the 
hawfe-piece  4,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  1 1,  interfefts  the 
main  half-breadth  and  beak-head  harpin,  fquare  them  up  to 
their  correfponding  line*  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  9,  and  trans- 


fer them  to  the  body-plan,  Jig.  10,  ftriking  level  lines.  Then 
take  the  diftance  from  the  fquared  line  at  the  heel  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  jig.  it,  to  the  main  half-breadth  and 
beak-head  harpin  in  the  direftion  of  the  fiding  or  ticked 
line,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  fg.  10,  on  their  correfponding  heights,  which  gives 
the  fpots  to  which  a batten  mull  be  pinned,  and  the  curve 
marked  out  thereby  will  be  the  bevelling  edge  of  the  hawfe- 
piece  4 ; and  at  whatever  diltance  the  bevelling  edge  in  the 
body-plan,  Jig.  10,  is  from  the  moulding  edge  of  the  hawfe- 
piece  4,  fo  much  i3  the  hawfe-piece  under  from  a fquare  in 
the  diftance  from  the  fiding  or  ticked  line,  to  the  joint  of 
the  hawfe-piece  in  the  half-breadth  plan, Jig.  it. 

The  bevel  G,  as  (hewn  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Jig.  1 i, 
gives  the  direftion  to  cut  off  the  heel.  When  the  heel  is  cut 
off,  in  order  to  find  the  bevelling  of  the  heel  to  counter- 
mould the  hawfe-pieces,  the  fore-fides  of  the  cant-timbers,  as 
E and  F,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,y%-.  1 1,  mull  be  laid  off  in 
the  body-plan,  Jig.  10,  which  may  be  done  by  the  water-lines. 
Then  transfer  the  height  of  the  heel  of  the  hawfe-piece 
No.  4,  from  the  fheer-plan,^.  9,  where  it  cuts  the  thwartfhip 
view  of  the  cant-timber  marked  F,  to  its  correfponding 
cant-timber  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  10,  and  ftrike  a perpendi- 
cular line ; to  which  apply  the  ftock  of  a bevel,  and  the 
tongue,  to  the  cant-timbers,  as  at  M ; the  fame  likewife  for 
hawfe-piece  No.  1,  as  at  L,  and  fo  on  for  the  others.  This 
gives  the  exaft  bevelling  to  be  applied  when  the  heel  is  cut 
off,  in  order  to  counter-mould  the  hawfe-pieces,  if  it  Ihould 
be  fo  required.  The  bevellings  of  No.  4 hawfe-piece  are  all 
taken  at  their  heights,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  body-plan. 
Jig.  10,  and  marked  on  the  bevelling-board,  as  at  a in  Jig.  12  ; 
the  faid  heights  to  be  all  croffed  upon  the  hawfe-piece 
mould. 

To  Lay-off"  the  Hatvje-Pieces  by  the  Square  Harpins  when 
x canted. 

The  fquare  and  cant-harpins  being  of  neceflity  laid  off  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  11,  it  is  necelfary  to  explain  the 
method  of  laying  off  the  cant-hawfe-pieces  by  the  fquare 
harpins,  which  are  marked  c,  d,  e , f,  g,  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,yig-.  11.  The  point  where  the  knight-head  and  hawfe- 
pieces  interfeft  the  fore-fide  of  the  cant-timber  marked  E in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  11,  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
middle  line  in  the  body-plan, 10,  which  middle  line  will 
ferve  for  laying  off  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces,  as  it 
did  for  the  foregoing  operation  by  the  water-lines.  By  being 
laid  offin  the  fame  body-plan,  Jig.  10,  it  will  be  a convincing 
proof  that  both  methods  may  be  depended  upon,  becaufe 
they  will  be  found  to  agree,  as  near  as  can  be  expefted  on 
fo  fmall  a fcale  as  the  plate. 

To  explain  the  laying  off  the  knight-head  and  all  the 
hawfe-pieces  would  be  too  tedious  ; (though  they  are  all 
laid  off  the  fame  in  the  body-plan)  ; for  by  laying  off  and 
bevelling  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4,  the  ticked  lines  (which 
are  transferred  from  the  fheer-plan,^.  9,  to  the  body-plan. 
Jig.  10,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  llations  of  the  harpins 
on  the  hawfe-piece  moulds,  when  laid  off  by  the  water- 
lines)  will  now  be  proved  to  agree  with  the  operation  by 
the  harpins. 

Now  the  knight-head  and  hawfe-pieces  are  intended  to 
be  laid  oft"  together  by  the  harpin-lines.  There  is  no  ne- 
ceflity to  lay-off  the  thwartlhip  view  of  them  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  Jig.  9 ; but  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  fore-fide  of 
the  cant-timber  they  heel  againft  will  be  wanted,  to  find  the 
height  of  the  heels.  Having  the  level  height  of  the  har- 
pins laid  off  before  in  the  Iheer-plan,  Jig.  9,  where  the 
fore-fides  of  the  cant-timbers,  marked  E,  F,  interfeft  the 
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fquare  harpins  c,  d,e,f,g,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  u, 
fquare  them  up  to  their  correfponding  harpins  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  Jig.  9.  This  gives  the  thwartlhip  view  of  the  cant- 
timbers  ; and  if  the  work  be  true,  it  will  anfwer  the  fame 
as  by  the  water-lines.  The  exadt  height  of  the  heels  fliould 
be  found,  in  order  to  prove  the  reft  of  the  work ; and  as 
the  lines  of  the  hawle-pieces  in  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  1 1, 
are  continued  abaft  the  fore-fide  of  the  cant-timbers,  as 

E,  F,  to  interfedt  the  fquare  harpins  c,  d,  e ; then  by  hav- 
ing fpots  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  10,  beyond  the  middle  line, 
(when  the  batten  is  continued  to  the  fpots  beyond  the  middle 
line  on  thofe  harpins,)  it  would  interfedl  the  middle  line  at 
the  proper  height  of  the  heel  of  the  hawfe-piece. 

To  prove  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4,  as  laid  off  by  the 
water-lines,  let  it  be  laid  off  by  the  level  or  fquare  har- 
pins : thus,  where  the  moulding  edge  interfedfs  the  fore- 
edge  of  the  cant-timber,  marked  E in  the  half-breadth 
plan,^.  11,  fquare  it  up  to  interfedl  the  thwartlhip  view 

F,  in  the  Iheer-plan,  Jg.  9 ; and  transfer  that  height  to  the 
middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  10.  This  gives  the  heel 
of  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4,  exadlly  fimilar  to  the  method  by 
the  water-lines. 

Obferve  in  the  half-breadth  plan ,Jg.  1 1,  where  the  hawfe- 
piece  No.  4 croffes  the  fquare  harpins,  and  from  thence 
take  the  neareft  diftance  to  the  middle  line  ; and  fet  them  off 
on  their  refpedtive  harpins  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body-plan,  Jg.  10,  there  ftriking  a level  line,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  done  for  the  cant-timbers.  Then  take 
the  diftances  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  11,  from  the  in- 
terfedlion  of  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4,  with  the  cant-edge 
marked  E,  to  where  it  interfedls  each  of  the  fquare  har- 
pins, in  the  diredtion  of  the  line  for  the  faid  hawfe-piece ; 
and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  Jg.  10,  on  their  refpedlive  level  lines  before  men- 
tioned ; obferving  to  fet  off  the  diftance  to  the  left  hand  of 
thofe  which  were  taken  abaft  the  cant-line  E.  This  gives 
the  fpots  for  the  moulding  edge  of  the  hawfe-piece  No.  4 ; 
and  is  likewife  the  exadl  llation  of  the  harpins  to  be  crofted 
on  the  moulds. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the  fpots  for  the 
moulding  edges  of  the  other  hawfe -pieces ; as  thofe  for  the 
main-breadth  and  beak-head  harpin  are  found  in  the  very 
fame  manner  as  by  the  water-lines. 

The  bevelling- edge  is  laid  off  in  the  very  fame  way  as  the 
moulding  edge ; only  the  diftance  taken  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  ticked  or  fiding-line  is  taken  from  the  fquared  line  at  the 
heel,  inftead  of  its  interfeftion  at  the  cant-edge  E,  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  11.  The  plate  will  fhew  that  the 
difference  of  laying-off,  between  the  water-lines  and  har- 
pins, is  in  the  performance  only. 

To  find  the  proper  ftations  of  the  knight-head  and  hawfe- 
•pieces  on  the  harpin-moulds,  we  need  only  fquare  up  the  in- 
tcrfeftions  of  them  with  the  fquare  harpins  to  the  cant-har- 
pins,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  for  the  cant-timbers. 
And  the  points  where  the  knight  head  and  hawfe-pieees  in 
the  half-breadth-plan,  Jg.  11,  crofs  the  harpins  at  the  port- 
fills  and  beak-head,  (hew  the  proper  ftations  of  them,  as  they 
appear  when  the  harpins  are  in  their  places,  they  lying 
level  in  a thwartlhip  diredlion  to  the  Iheer  of  the  fhip,  the 
fore  and  aft-way.  The  main  breadth  is  only  ufed  as  a bevel- 
ling fpot ; for  was  it  required  to  place  a harpin  to  that 
height,  its  great  Iheer  would  require  a very  different  opera- 
tion to  form  the  line  to  make  the  mould  to. 

To  Lay-ojf  the  Tranjoms,  Plate  IX.  Laying-off  C. 

The  tranfoms  and  falhion-pieces  compofe  the  ftern-frame. 
The  upper  ones  are  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck-tranfoms $ 


and  there  may  be  as  many  under  the  deck-tranfom  as  the 
form  of  the  body  will  admit,  of  kindly  growth.  The  up- 
permoft  is  called  the  wing-tranfom,  which  is  the  bafe  of  the 
ftern. 

This  may  be  admitted  the  ftrongeft  and  bell  method  of 
uniting  the  after-part  of  the  (hip  together : the  ftrongeft, 
becaufe  every  tranfom  crofling  the  after-part  of  the  fhip, 
and  bolting  through  the  ftern-poft,  they  may  be  confidered 
fimilar  to  the  brealt -hooks ; fo  that  when  the  planks  are 
wrought  on  the  buttock,  and  the  wing-tranfom  knees,  and 
fleepers  or  diagonal  knees  are  bolted,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
as  ftrong  as  the  fore-part  or  bow  is  with  the  breaft-hooks,  be- 
caufe the  fore-part  of  the  fhip  has  no  other  afiiftance  to  keep 
the  bows  together. 

As  there  are  feveral  operations  required  to  lay-off  the 
ftern-frame,  Plate  IX.  Laying-oJ C,  is  made  a feparate  plate 
for  that  purpofe  ; though  it  reprefents  the  lines  on  the  floor, 
as  before  obferved. 

The  falhion-pieces  being  ftruck  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
on  the  floor,  and  the  water-lines  run  as  in  Plate  I.,  fquare 
up  the  interfeftion  of  the  falhion-pieces  with  the  bearding- 
line,  water-lines,  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  and  main 
half-breadth  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  to  their  corre- 
fponding bearding-line,  water-lines,  wing-tranfom,  and 
height  of  breadth  line  in  the  Iheer-plan  ; then  a batten 
pinned  to  thofe  fpots  will  reprefent  the  thwartlhip  view  of 
the  aft-fides  of  the  falhion-pieces  T,  F,  P,  Plate  IX. 

Jg-  i- 

Where  the  aft-fides  of  the  falhion-pieces  interfedl  the  be- 
fore-mentioned lines  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  take  the  dif- 
tances fquare  from  thence  to  the  middle  line  ; and  fet  them 
off  fquare  from  the  middle  line,  on  their  correfponding  lines 
in  the  body-plan.  A batten  pinned  to  thefe  fpots  will  give 
the  fore  and  aft  view  of  the  falhion-pieces,  generally  called 
the  fquare  falhion-pieces,  which  are  marked  S,  F,  P, 
Plate  IX.  Jg.  2. 

Transfer  from  the  Iheer-plan  of  Plate  I.  the  heights  of  all 
the  tranfoms  to  the  Iheer-plan  on  the  floor ; likewife  the 
fiding  or  depth  of  each  tranfom,  as  W,  F,  D,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6,  Plate  IX.  Jg.  1. 

In  the  body-plan,  Jg.  2,  defcribe  the  upper  fide  of  the 
wing-tranfom  a,  by  a fegment  of  an  arc  to  its  round-up, 
till  it  interfedls  the  aft-fide  of  the  foremoft  fquare  falhion- 
piece  S ; and  below  that  a parallel  curve  b,  where  the  ends 
of  the  planks  of  the  buttock  are  intended  to  be  cut  off, 
which  is  called  the  margin-line.  Square  down  from  the 
Iheer-plan  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  half-breadth  plan  ; and  from  thence  defcribe  the 
aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  its  upper  fide,  by  a fegment 
of  an  arc  to  its  round-aft,  which  {hews  the  line  to  which 
the  mould  is  to  be  made.  Take  the  height  of  the  margin- 
line b,  at  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  2,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  fore-part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  in 
the  Iheer-plan,  Jg.  1 ; and  from  thence  fquare  it  down 
to  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  marking  a 
parallel  arc  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  which 
is  likewife  called  the  margin-line.  Continue  to  (hew  the 
level  view  of  the  moulding  edges  of  all  the  tranfoms  in 
the  body-plan,  Jg.  2,  in  the  following  manner ; the  wing- 
tranfom  and  the  filling  under  it  lying  level,  they  form  the 
fegment  of  an  arc  to  their  round-up,  as  above.  This  is 
the  proper  curve  to  which  the  round-up  mould  is  made  for 
fiding  thofe  tranfoms.  The  next  is  the  deck-tranfom, 
which  is  generally  laid  off  to  the  round-up  of  the  gun-deck 
beam  ; the  other  tranfoms  below  the  deck  lying  ftraight 
and  level,  are  reprefented  by  level  lines  only. 

Transfer  from  Plate  I.  the  buttock-lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

and 
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and  let  them  be  ftruck  on  the  floor  in  the  body-plan  and 
half-breadth  plan.  Then  proceed  to  run  the  buttock-lines 
in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  i,  as  direfted  in  the  conftruftion  of 
the  Iheer-draught,  Plate  I.  The  buttock-lines,  the  fquare 
timbers,  and  likewife  the  water  and  ribband-lines,  Ihould 
be  made  to  agree  to  the  greateft  exaftnefs. 

The  moulding  edges  of  the  other  tranfoms  may  now  be 
laid  off  from  the  buttock-lines  in  the  {heer-plan,  Jig.  i ; but 
if  they  are  laid  off  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  then  only  half 
or  one  fide  can  be  reprefented.  The  belt  method,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  lay  them  off  in  fome  convenient  place  on  the 
floor  by  themfelves,  whereby  both  fides  may  be  reprefented, 
and  there  will  not  be  then  fuch  confufion  in  the  lines.  This, 
for  diftinftion,  may  be  termed  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  as 
Plate  IX.  fig.  3- 

The  moulding  edge  of  the  wing-tranfom  is  already  de- 
fcribed  to  which  the  mould  is  to  be  made  ; the  filling- 
tranfom  is  next,  which  lies  between  the  wing  and  deck ; 
and  as  it  lies  horizontally,  the  defcription  of  it  will  fuffice 
for  all  the  other  tranfoms  that  come  under  the  deck,  which 
alfo  lie  horizontally. 

As  there  is  no  more  trouble  in  laying-off  a tranfom  which 
is  fided  ttraight,  and  lies  level,  than  there  is  in  laying-off  a 
water-line,  llrike  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  line  M,  in  the 
plan  of  the  tranfoms,  Plate  IX..  fg.  3,  the  half-thicknefs  of 
the  dead-wood  or  bearding-line,  a a,  taking  it  from  the  body- 
plan,  fg.  2,  (and  as  low  down  as  the  deck-tranfom  the 
inner  poft  is  fided  the  fame);  likewife  the  buttock-lines. 
Take  from  the  half-breadth  plan  the  fquare  timbers  32,  33, 
34,  35,  36,  and  the  proof  timbers  1 and  2,  and  ftrike  them 
in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,^.  3,  at  right  angles  with  the 
middle  line;  alfo  ftrike  in  the  cant  of  the  fafhion-pieces 
F,  M,  A.  Then  ftrike  a perpendicular  line,  P,  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  fg.  1,  at  the  interfeftion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
wing-tranfom,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  rabbet ; likewife 
another  at  right  angles  with  the  middle  line,  at  the  aft-flde 
of  the  wing-tranfom,  as  P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms, 
fig-  3- 

Now  from  the  perpendicular  P,  above  mentioned,  called 
perpendicular  of  the  tranfoms,  take  the  diftance  in  the  (heer- 
plan,^.  1,  to  where  the  upper  fide  of  the  filling-tranfom, 
F,  interfefts  the  fore-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  poft  or  beard- 
ing-line B,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  fame  line  P P,  in  the  plan 
of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3,  at  the  middle  line,  fquaring  a line 
acrofs  to  each  bearding-line  ; which  line  will  be  the  after- 
part of  the  filling-tranfom  at  the  middle  line,  Obferve 
where  the  bearding-line,  C,  of  the  poft,  in  the  ftieer-plan, 
fg.  1,  comes  before  the  fore-fide  of  the  rabbet,  to  take  the 
aforefaid  diftance  to  the  bearding-line  of  the  poft,  as  that 
terminates  the  after-part  of  all  the  tranfoms  ; then  take  the 
diftances  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  from  the  perpendicular 
line  P,  to  where  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  fide  of  the 
filling-tranfom  interfefts  the  different  buttock-lines  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  fame  line  P P,  in  the 
plan  of  the  tranfoms,^-.  3,  on  their  correfponding  but- 
tock-lines on  each  fide  of  the  middle  line.  Then  take  the 
diftances  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  2,  from  the  middle  line,  to 
where  the  upper  fide  of  the  filling-tranfom,  e,  interfefts  the 
fquare  timbers,  and  fet  them  off  on  both  fides  of  the  middle 
line  on  their  correfponding  timbers,  in  the  plan  of  the  tran- 
foms, fg.  3 ; then  by  pinning  a batten  through  the  fpots 
on  the  buttock-lines  and  fquare  timbers,  to  its  after ^part  at 
the  fide  of  the  bearding  c c,  the  moulding  edge  or  upper  fide 
of  the  filling-tranfom  will  be  defcribed  on  one  fide  the 
middle  line  ; the  mould  may  then  be  made  to  that  fide,  and 
canted  over,  and  the  oppofite  fide  marked  thereby,  being 
fure  thus  to  have  both  fides  alike.  This  filling-tranfom 
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having  been  laid  off  horizontally,  of  courfe,  when  mould- 
ing the  filling-tranfom,  the  mould  muft  lie  in  an  horizontal 
pofition ; but  having  fo  little  room  between  the  wing  and 
deck-tranfoms,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  give  the  filling-tran- 
fom a round-up  between  both.  Thofe  who  would  be  more 
correft  in  laying-off  tranfoms,  that  have  a round  upwards, 
may  fee  the  fubjeft  farther  explained  in  the  following  me- 
thods. 

To  lay-off  the  deck-tranfom,  ftrike  a ftraight  line  in  the 
{heer-plan,  fig.  1,  at  the  under-fide  of  the  deck,  at  the 
middle  line,  to  take  that  part  of  the  hang  of  the  deck  only, 
which  is  terminated  between  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft  and 
the  fafhion-piece,  as  H,  fg.  I.  Then  take  the  round  of 
the  deck  R,  at  every  buttock-line,  as  under  the  body-plan, 
fig.  2,  and  fet  them  off  below  and  fquare  to  the  ftraight 
line  H,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  marking  parallel  lines 
thereto,  to  interfeft  their  correfponding  buttock-lines, 
which  gives  the  moulding  edge  of  the  tranfom.  Proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  lower  edge,  by  ftriking  a line  for 
the  lower  fide  of  the  tranfom  at  the  middle  line  parallel  to 
the  former ; and  fet  the  round  down,  as  before,  upon  any 
buttock-line. 

The  upper  and  lower  fides  of  the  deck-tranfom  being  ob- 
tained on  the  buttock-lines,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  1,  transfer 
their  heights  from  the  {heer-plan,  fg.  1,  to  the  body-plan, 
fg.  2,  refpeftively ; then  by  pinning  a batten  to  thofe 
heights,  the  upper  and  lower  fides  of  the  deck-tranfom,  d d, 
may  be  reprefented  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  2. 

The  lines  above  mentioned,  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  x,  pa- 
rallel to  the  fheer  of  the  deck,  at  the  interfeftion  of  the 
buttock-lines  and  fafhion-piece,  fhould  be  continued  aft  to 
the  perpendicular  P ; then  take  the  diftances  from  that  line, 
in  the  direftion  of  the  parallel  lines,  to  the  buttock-lines  and 
fafhion-piece,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  faid  line  P P, 
in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3,  on  their  correfponding 
buttock-lines  and  fafhion-piece.  Next  take  the  half-breadth 
from  the  body-plan,  fg.  2,  at  the  interfeftion  of  the  deck, 
at  the  fide,  with  the  fquare  timbers,  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
correfponding  timbers  from  the  middle  line,  in  the  plan  of  the 
tranfoms,  fg.  3 ; then  by  pinning  a batten  to  thofe  fpots, 
this  forms  the  moulding  edge  of  the  deck-tranfom  D D. 

The  tranfoms  under  the  deck,  all  lying  horizontally,  may 
be  laid  off  by  taking  the  diftances  of  the  buttock-lines  and 
bearding-line  from  the  perpendicular  P,  in  the  fheer-plan, 
fig.  1,  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  tranfom,  and  fetting  them 
off  on  their  correfponding  buttock-lines  from  the  fame  per- 
pendicular P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3 ; and 
alfo  at  the  timbers  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan, 
fg.  2 ; and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  on  their  cor- 
refponding timbers  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3 : a 
batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots  will  reprefent  the  moulding 
edges  of  all  the  tranfoms. 

To  prove  the  interfeftion  of  the  tranfoms  with  the  fide 
of  the  fafhion-piece,  which  is  the  end  of  each  tranfom,  as 
already  laid  off  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3.  Thus, 
where  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  in  the  body-plan, 
fg.  2,  interfefts  the  foremoft  fquare  fafhion-piece  S,  level  it 
out  to  interfeft  the  cant-fafhion-piece  c.  Then  take  the 
neareft  diftance  from  the  cant-fafhion-piece  at  that  place  to 
the  middle  line,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  plan 
of  the  tranfoms,^.  3,  in  the  direftion  of  the  line  of  the  fore- 
moft fafhion-piece  F.  In  the  fame  manner  prove  the  filling  and 
deck-tranfoms.  Take  the  diftances  from  the  middle  cant- 
fafhion-piece  to  the  middle  line  along  the  upper  fide  of  Nos. 
I,  2,  and  3 tranfoms  in  the  body -plan,  fg.  2,  and  fet  them  off 
on  the  middle  cant-fafhion-piece  M,  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  plan  ©f  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3,  a»  before.  Take  likewife 
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the  diftances  from  the  aftermofl  cant-fafhion-piece  to  the 
middle  line  for  the  tranfoms  4,  5,  and  6,  and  fet  them  off,  as 
before,  on  the  line  for  the  aftermoft  cant-fafhion-piece  A,  in 
the  plan  of  the  tranfoms.  fg.  3 ; To  which  fpots  the  tran- 
foms in  Jig.  3.  muff  agree. 

Cut  off  the  ends  of  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck-tranfoms, 
at  the  joint  or  aft-fide  of  the  foremoft  fafhion-piece  F,  and 
tranfoms  Nos.  x,  2,  and  3,  under  the  deck  at  the  aft-fide  of 
the  middle  fafhion-piece  M,  and  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  at  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  after-fafhion-piece  A,  as  is  clearly  (hewn  in  the 
plan  of  the  tranfoms,^.  3,  where  the  middle  fafhion-piece 
is  reprefented  as  ffopt  at  the  under  fide  of  the  deck-tranfom, 
and  the  after-fafhion-piece  at  the  under  fide  of  the  tranfom 
No.  3. 

To  male  the  Moulds  and  level  the  Tranfoms. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  fir  battens  fayed  to  the  lines 
already  laid  oft  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3,  for  their 
aft-fides ; and  another  to  their  fore-fide,  at  their  moulding 
or  breadth  at  the  upper  fide  ; which  are  confined  together  by 
battens  at  each  buttock-line,  and  one  at  each  end  to  the 
direction  of  the  fafhion-piece,  allowing  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  let  into  the  fafhion-pieces  ; and  a broad  piece 
in  the  middle,  to  the  fize  of  its  feating  c c,  with  the  middle 
line  correctly  marked  thereon. 

The  levellings  of  the  tranfoms  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  buttock-lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  in  the  following 
manner.  . Apply  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  E to  the  upper 
fide  of  the  tranfoms,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  and  the 
tongue  to  the  buttock-line  ; but  let  the  tongue  be  off  at  the 
upper  and  lower  fides  of  the  tranfom,  as  at  the  filling-tran- 
fom  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  which  gives  the  exaft  bevellings 
of  the  tranfoms  at  their  correfponding  buttock-lines. 

The  bevellings  for  the  wirig-tranfom  are  taken  from  the 
margin-line  to  the  under  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  as  above. 
The  under  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  is  transferred  from  the 
body -plan,  fg.  2,  to  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  by  the  buttock- 
lines. 

The  bevellings  for  the  deck-tranfom  may  be  taken  by 
applying  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  parallel  to  the  hang  of  the 
deck,  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  tongue  to  each  buttock- 
line ; keeping  the  tongue  well  at  the  upper  and  lower  fides 
of  the  tranfom,  as  before  obferved,  and  fo  muff  be  applied 
on  the  tranfom,  by  placing  the  bevel  at  each  correfponding 
buttock-line,  and  keeping  the  flock  out  of  winding  with 
the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom  at  the  middle  line. 

The  tranfoms  under  the  deck  may  be  bevelled  by  the  but- 
tock-lines in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  and  the  bevellings  may 
be  taken  very  exaft  ; but  it  requires  to  be  very  particular 
in  applying  the  bevel  on  the  tranfoms ; to  do  which,  the 
ftock  of  the  bevel  mutt  be  kept  in  the  direftion  of  the  but- 
tock-lines, at  the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom,  and  the  tongue 
teaching  to  the  buttock-line  below,  which  ought  to  be 
marked  at  the  lower  fide  of  the  tranfom,  and  not  trailing 
to  the  bevel’s  canting  promifcuoufly,  for  then  the  bevel  may 
not  be  exaftly  fquare. 

When  this  trouble  is  taken  to  bevel  the  tranfoms,  then 
they  may,  when  trimmed,  be  depended  upon. 

This  is  a method  not  to  be  recommended  to  thofe  who 
would  be  particularly  exaft,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  more 
bevellings  on  the  tranfoms  than  the  number  of  buttock-lines 
which  interfeft  the  tranfoms  s.  as  for  inftance,  there  are  only 
two  buttock-lines  which  crofs  the  lower-tranfom  in  fig.  3, 
and  one  of  them  is  clofe  to  the  end,  which  is  not  fufficient 
to  get  the  exaft  form  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  tranfom. 
Therefore,  the  beft  way  to  find  the  bevellings  of  thofe  tran- 
foms is  to  lay-off  their  lower  fides,  which  is  very  eafy  to  be 
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effected  here,  becaufe  all  the  tranfoms  lie  level.  Proceed 
in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  I,  at  the  under  fide  of  the  lower 
tranfom,  to  take  the  dittance  from  the  perpendicular  of  the 
tranfom  P,  to  the  interfeftion  of  each  buttock-line,  and 
likewife  the  bearding-line ; and  fet  them  off  from  the  line 
P P,  on  their  correfponding  buttock-lines  and  bearding- 
line,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3.  Then  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  body-plan,  fg.  2,  take  the  diftances  at 
the  lower  fide  of  the  faid  tranfom  to  the  fquare  timbers,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  moulding  edges  were  done,  and  fet 
them  off  on  their  correfponding  timbers,  in  the  plan  of  the 
tranfoms,  fg.  3,  which  gives  the  fpots ; to  which  a batten 
pinned  will  give  the  form  of  the  lower  edge  L L,  which  is 
ticked,  to  dittinguifh  it  from  the  moulding  edge.  In  the 
fame  manner  may  be  laid  off  the  lower  or  bevelling  edges  of 
all  the  tranfoms. 

The  dittance  from  the  upper  or  moulding  fides  of  the 
tranfoms,  to  the  ticked  line  for  the  lower  fides,  fhews  how 
much  the  tranfoms  are  under  from  a fquare ; only  in  the 
dittance  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fides  of  the  tranfoms, 
in  the  Iheer-plan,  fg.  1,  mutt  be  fuppofed  the  breadth  of 
the  bevelling-board. 

By  having  the  lower  fides  of  the  tranfoms  laid  off,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  as  many  bevellings  as  may  be 
thought  fufficient,  without  any  confinement  ; therefore,  on 
the  lower  tranfom  may  be  placed  three  bevelling  fpots,  which 
Ihould  be  divided  equally  between  the  breech  and  the  falhion- 
piece  ; then  take  the  neareft  dittance  from  the  fpots  on  the 
moulding  edge,  (which  mull  be  firmarked  on  the  moulds,)  to 
the  ticked  line  for  the  lower  edge,  by  fweeping  it  with  a 
pair  of  compaffes,  which  Ihews  how  much  the  tranfom  is 
under  from  a fquare  at  each  bevelling  fpot,  as  at  a,  b,  c,  in 
the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fg.  3,  agreeable  to  the  depth  of 
the  tranfom.  In  the  fame  manner  may  the  bevellings  of 
all  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck  be  taken. 

The  bevelling  for  the  breech  of  the  tranfom  is  taken  from 
the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom,  and  the  tongue  to  the  beard- 
ing-line in  the  fneer-plan,  fg.  1 ; for  the  tranfoms  are  all 
fuppofed  to  be  cut  off  in  the  direftion  of  the  bearding-line 
C.  The  ends  of  all  the  tranfoms,  when  moulded,  are  trim* 
med  fquare  from  the  upper  fide.  But  the  fquare,  when  ap*. 
plied  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck-tranfoms, 
mutt  be  lifted  up  as  much  as  the  tranfom  rounds  down, 
and  appears  out  of  winding  with  a batten  in  the  middle  line. 

To  find  the  bevelling  for  the  ends  of  the  tranfoms,  when 
cut  off,  let  the  ttock  of  the  bevel  be  placed  to  the  lines  of 
the  upper  fides  of  the  tranfoms  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  2,  and 
the  tongue  to  the  cant-fafhion-piece,  which  gives  the  proper 
bevelling  over  the  end  of  the  tranfoms  when  cut  off. 

But  to  find  the  bevelling  for  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
take  the  dittance  fquare  from  the  middle  line  to  the  inter= 
feftion  of  the  joint,  or  aft-fide  of  the  foremott  fafhion-piece, 
with  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  in  the  plan  of  the  tran=» 
foms,  fg.  3,  and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom  in  the  body-plan,  2,  and 
level  it  out  till  it  interfefts  the  cant-fafhion-piece.  Then 
apply  the  ftock  of  the  bevel  on  the  line  levelled  out,  and 
the  tongue  to  the  cant-fafhion-piece,  as  at  B,  This  gives  the 
bevelling  for  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  when  cut  off. 
But  the  bevel  mutt  be  lifted  up  as  much  as  the  wing-tranfom 
rounds  down  at  the  end,  and  appears  out  of  winding  with  a 
batten  kept  well  with  the  middle  of  the  wing-tranfom. 

The  fame  mutt  be  alfo  done  for  the  bevelling  at  the  end  of 
the  filling  and  deck-tranfoms. 

The  points  where  the  tranfoms  under  the  deck-tranfom  in  the 
body-plan,^.  2,  interfeft  the  cant-fafhion-pieces,  are  the  pro 
per  ftations  to  be  croffed  on  the  fafhion-piece  mould.  And 
4 D where 
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where  the  lines  (before  mentioned)  levelled  out  interfeft 
the  cant-fafhion-piece,  is  the  proper  ftation  of  the  wing, 
filling,  and  deck-tranfoms  on  the  fafhion-piece  mould  for  the 
moulding  edge,  but  not  for  the  direction  in  which  thofe 
tranfoms  ftrike  the  falhion-piece,  becaufe  of  the  round  of 
thofe  tranfoms  ; which  will  be  more  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing method. 

When  the  lower  fides  of  the  tranfoms  are  laid  off,  it  is  but 
little  trouble  to  make  a flight  mould  to  counter-mould  the 
under  fides  of  all  the  tranfoms,  by  making  it  only  to 
one  arm  of  the  tranfoms,  and  then  canting  it  over,  to 
mould  the  oppofite  arm.  Then,  when  the  breech  of  the 
tranfom  is  trimmed  to  the  bearding-line,  fet  off  the  diftance 
from  the  middle  line  each  way,  as  far  as  the  bearding-line 
c c is  from  the  middle  line  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  jg.  3, 
to  which  the  tranfom-mould  is  made.  Then  trim  the  end 
of  the  tranfom  fquare,  and  fet  off  the  bevelling  for  the  end 
of  the  tranfom  ; then  cant  the  tranfom  over,  and  applying  the 
mould  made  for  the  under  fide  to  the  breech  and  bevelling 
at  the  end,  you  have  the  tranfom  counter-mould,  without 
the  afiiltance  of  any  other  bevelling ; or  they  may  be  fet 
off,  to  fee  if  they  agree  with  the  mould  ; and  if  they  do, 
you  may  be  then  fure  the  work  is  correft. 

To  Lay-off  the  Tranfoms  when  canted. 

The  utility  of  canting  the  tranfoms  is,  that  it  greatly 
aflifts  the  converfion  of  timber,  is  better  for  fattening  the 
plank  of  the  bottom,  and  bolts  fquare  to  the  ftern-pott. 
When  the  tranfoms  have  a very  great  bevelling,  it  is  difficult 
at  the  upper  edge  to  get  fufficient  fattening  for  the  planks, 
which  fufficiently  points  out  the  utility  of  canting  them  : 
proceed  therefore  to  the  operation,  which  will  require  the 
reader’s  particular  attention ; as  thofe  minute  particulars 
which  cannot  fo  conveniently  be  difplayed  on  the  plate,  can 
only  be  explained  in  words. 

Difpofe  of  the  tranfoms  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  4 ; let  the 
wing  and  filling-tranfoms  be  placed  level,  and  the  upper 
fide  of  the  deck-tranfom  to  the  proper  hang  of  the  deck  ; 
and  the  other  tranfoms  below  at  the  fafhion-piece,  as  much 
above  a level  as  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  4 ; fo  as 
to  make  them  nearly  of  an  equal  opening  at  the  ftern-pott, 
and  likewife  at  the  fafhion-piece.  Thefe  fhew  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  tranfoms  at  the  middle  line. 

Now  proceed  to  fhew  the  level  view  of  the  moulding 
edges  of  all  the  tranfoms  in  the  body-plan  in  the  following 
manner  : the  wing-tranfom  a , and  the  filling  c,  lying  level, 
they  form  a fegment  of  a circle  in  the  body-plan,^.  5,  to 
their  given  round-up.  This  is  the  proper  curve  to  which 
the  round-up  mould  is  made  for  iiding  thefe  tranfoms, 
as  before  obferved.  The  next  is  the  deck-tranfom  d , 
which  being  confined  to  the  hang  of  the  deck,  and  the 
round  of  the  beam,  is  the  moft  difficult  of  any,  if  executed 
in  a proper  manner : it  ought  to  undergo  the  following 
operation.  The  ticked  line  H,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  4, 
is  the  under  fide  of  the  deck  at  the  middle  line,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  upper  fide  of  the  deck-tranfom  at  the  middle 
line.  Transfer  the  heights  of  the  ticked  line  H,  or  upper 
fide  of  the  deck-tranfom,  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  4,  at  every 
fquare  timber,  to  their  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body- 
plan,  fg.  5 ; and  where  the  deck  at  the  middle  line  in  the 
!heer-plan,  jg.  4,  interfedfs  the  buttock-lines,  transfer  them 
to  their  correfponding  buttock-lines  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  5 : 
a batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots  fliews  the  interfeftion  of  the 
deck  at  the  fquare  timbers,  as  H,  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  5, 
fuppofing  the  deck  had  no  round-down  at  the  fide.  Under 
the  line  A A,  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel,  in  the  body- 
plan,  jig.  5,  mark  the  round-up  of  the  gun-deck  beam  R ; 


and  where  the  ticked  line  H for  the  deck,  at  the  middle 
line,  in  the  body-plan,^.  5,  interfetts  the  fquare  timbers, 
fquare  them  down  to  the  round  of  the  deck  R,  under 
the  body-plan.  The  timbers  and  the  buttock-lines  are 
there  marked  and  numbered  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe 
from  which  they  were  fquared  down.  Take  the  diftance 
at  each  place  on  the  round  of  the  deck,  under  the  body-plan, 
jig.  5 ; fquare  up  to  the  line  A A,  or  upper  fide  of  the 
keel  (which  is  the  round  of  the  deck  at  each  timber),  and 
fet  them  down  below  their  correfponding  timbers,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  from  the  interfe&ion  of  the  deck 
at  the  middle  line  with  the  fquare  timbers  H,  in  the  body- 
plan,  jig.  5 ; and  from  thofe  fpots  direft  them  towards  the 
middle  line  M,  parallel  to  the  round  of  the  deck  under  the 
body-plan,  till  they  interfeft  the  fquare  timbers,  which  are 
the  proper  ftations  on  the  fquare  timbers  the  curve  I of  the 
deck  will  make,  fuppofing  it  to  be  continued  to  the  outfide 
of  the  timbers  ; which  is  required,  in  order  to  find  the 
exadt  form  of  the  moulding  edge  of  the  deck-tranfom. 

Let  the  buttock-lines  in  the  body-plan,^.  5,  be  con- 
tinued down  to  the  round  of  the  deck  R,  under  the  body- 
plan  ; then  take  the  round  of  the  deck  at  each  buttock-line, 
and  fet  it  down  below  the  deck  at  the  middle  line  H,  in 
the  flieer-plan,  jg.  4,  on  their  correfponding  buttock-lines, 
and  transfer  thefe  fpots  to  the  buttock-lines  in  the  body- 
plan,^.  5 ; then  to  thofe  fpots  on  the  buttock-lines,  and 
thofe  on  the  timbers,  pin  a batten,  and  it  will  (hew  the  curve 
the  deck-line  at  the  fide  will  make,  if  continued  to  the 
outfide  of  the  timbers,  as  I,  in  the  body -plan,  jg.  5. 

To  find  the  deck  at  the  fide  in  the  fheer-plan,  jg.  4, 
take  the  heights  at  every  fquare  timber  in  the  body-plan, 
jg.  5,  where  they  interfeft  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  transfer 
them  to  their  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer-plan,  jg.  4 : 
by  pinning  a batten  fo  thefe  fpots,  with  thofe  made  before 
on  the  buttock-lines,  you  have  the  deck  at  the  fide,  as  I,  in 
the  fheer-plan,  jg.  4,  which  is  the  level  view  of  the  moulding 
edge  of  the  deck-tranfom. 

To  find  the  lower  fide  of  the  deck-tranfom  in  the  flieer- 
plan,  jg.  4,  and  likewife  in  the  body-plan,  jg.  5 ; this  fhould 
be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  upper  fide.  If  it  is 
intended  to  be  very  correct,  run  the  ribband-lines,  which 
will  be  a proof  te  the  reft  of  the  work,  in  laying-off  the 
tranfoms. 

To  find  the  level  view  of  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck, 
in  the  body-plan,  jg.  5,  obferve  where  the  lower  and  upper 
fides  of  the  tranfoms  in  the  fheer-plan,  jg.  4,  interfeft  the 
buttock-lines,  fquare  timbers,  and  fafhion-pieces  ; transfer 
thofe  heights  to  the  body-plan,  jg.  5,  on  their  correfponding 
line6,  which  give  the  level  view  of  the  tranfoms  in  the 
body-plan,  jg.  y. 

To  lay-off  the  cant-tranfoms,  proceed,  as  before,  to  make 
a feparate  plan,  as  jg.  6.  The  moulding  edges  of  the 
wing,  filling,  and  deck-tranfoms,  are  laid  off  fo  fimilar  to 
the  former,  as  not  to  need  repeating  here.  But  fhould  the 
deck-tranfom  have  much  fheer,  and  a great  round,  it  would 
be  a further  proof  of  correftnefs,  to  take  the  diftance  from 
the  perpendicular  line  P,  in  the  fheer-plan,  jg.  4,  to  tim- 
ber 32,  in  the  direftion  of  the  fheer  of  the  deck  I,  and  fet 
it  off  fquare  from  the  line  P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms, 
jg.  6,  which  will  be  further  forward  than  the  faid  timber,  as 
before  laid  off ; then  pin  a batten  to  the  round  of  the  deck 
under  the  body-plan,  jg.  5,  marking  the  middle  line,  and 
the  fpot  that  was  fquared  down  from  the  deck  at  the  fide, 
at  timber  32,  to  the  round  of  the  deck,  and  fet  it  off  on 
the  new  timber  32,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  jg.  6.  This 
would  give  the  exaft  fpot  on  timber  32,  if  the  deck  was 
required  to  hang  and  round  to  extremes,  in  the  fame  manner 
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.is  by  pinning  a batten  to  the  round  of  the  wing  and  filling- 
tranfoms  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  5,  and  marking  the  fquare 
timbers,  buttock-lines,  and  fquare  fafhion-pieces  on  the 
batten  ; then  let  the  batten  lie  ftraight,  and  it  will  be  the 
exatt  half-breadth  at  every  fquare  timber,  buttock-line, 
and  fafhion-piece,  and  will  give  the  exadt  length  of  the 
wing-tranfom. 

To  lay-off  the  tranfoms  under  the  deck,  take  the  diftance 
from  the  line  P,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  4,  to  the  buttock- 
lines in  the  diredtion  of  the  tranfoms,  and  fet  them  off  from 
the  line  P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  ^?g.  6,  on  their 
correfponding  buttock-lines.  Take  the  half-breadths  in  the 
body-plan,  Jig.  5,  fquare  from  the  middle  line  to  the  inter- 
fedtion  of  the  tranfoms  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  J,  and  6,  with  the 
fquare  fafhion-piece,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  Jig.  6,  to  interfedf 
the  fafhion-piece,  marking  a line  parallel  to  the  middle  line, 
as  a a,  tranfom  No.  6.  Then  take  the  dilfances  from  the 
line  P,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  4,  in  the  diredtion  of  the 
tranfoms,  to  the  fafhion-piece,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from 
the  line  P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms, ^g.  6,  on  the  lines 
a,  a , at  the  interfedtion  of  the  fafhion-piece.  Take  the 
half-breadths  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan, 
Jig.  5,  where  the  tranfoms  interfedf  fquare  timber  36,  and 
fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line,  in  the  plan  of  the 
tranfoms,  Jig.  6.  Then  take  the  diftances  from  the  line  P, 
in  the  fheer-plan,^.  4,  to  fquare  timber  36,  in  the  diredtion 
of  the  lines  of  the  tranfom,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from 
the  line  P P,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  jig.  6,  to  interfedf 
their  feveral  half-breadths,  as  at  l,  c,  d,  e.  In  the  fame 
manner  proceed  to  find  all  the  fpots  for  the  fquare  timbers, 
in  order  to  prove  the  buttock-lines.  This  will  give  the 
exadl  form  of  the  moulding  edge  of  all  the  tranfoms  below 
the  deck,  and  the  ftation  of  the  fafhion-piece  on  the 
tranfom,  with  the  length  of  the  tranfom  at  the  moulding 
edge. 

To  find  the  diredtion  of  the  end  of  the  tranfom,  to  lie 
againft  the  fide  of  the  fafhion-piece,  obferve  in  the  half- 
breadth plan  where  the  fafhion-pieces  interfedf  the  middle 
line,  and  fquare  them  up  to  the  fheer-plan,  as  may  be  feen 
ticked,  and  marked  K,  M,  L,  calling  them  the  fafhion-pieces 
at  the  middle  line  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  4.  Take  the 
diftance  from  the  line  P,  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  4,  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  aftermoft  fafhion-piece  K,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tranfoms  No.  6,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  line  P P, 
in  the  plan  of  the  tranfom,  fig.  6,  on  the  middle  line,  and 
mark  the  ticked  line  gg,  from  the  fpot  on  the  middle  line, 
to  the  fpot  on  No.  6.  tranfom.  This  will  give  the  diredtion 
to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tranfom,  in  order  to  lie  againft  the 
fide  of  the  fafhion-piece. 

To  level  theTranfoms  when  canted. 

Thofe  tranfoms  which  are  not  fidea  ftraight,  as  the  wing, 
filling,  and  the  deck,  are  generally  bevelled  by  the  buttock- 
Imes,  as  before  obferved  ; but  rather  than  truft  to  the 
bevellings  only  (it  being  rather  difficult  to  apply  them  fo 
truly  as  they  (hould  be),  lay-off  the  under  fides  of  all  the 
tranfoms,  and  make  a flight  mould  to  them.  This  will 
corredl  the  bevellings,  and  make  greater  difpatch  in  trim- 
ming the  tranfoms.  Then  there  need  only  (except  for 
proof  fake)  be  taken  the  bevelling  at  the  bearding-line,  and 
the  bevelling  at  the  end  ; for  the  mould  will  give  the  reft. 
But  obferve  to  be  careful  in  the  bevellings  at  the  ends  of 
the  tranfoms  ; for  inftance,  the  ends  of  the  wing  and  filling- 
tranfoms,  when  they  lie  level,  are  to  be  cut  off  fquare  ; 
but  keep  the  fquare  as  much  above  the  end  of  the  wing 
and  filling-tranfoms,  as  they  round  in  their  length,  and  let 


the  fquare  look  out  of  winding  with  the  middle  of  the 
tranfom.  Alfo  the  bevel  (when  applied  on  the  end  after 
it  is  cut  off,  in  order  to  bevel  the  end  for  counter-moulding) 
mu  ft  be  kept  as  much  above  the  end  of  the  tranfom,  and 
look  out  of  winding  with  the  middle  of  the  tranfom. 

As  the  bevelling  for  the  end  of  the  deck-tranfom  is  taken 
againft  the  cant-fafhion-piece  by  a level  line  in  the  body- 
plan,  fig.  5,  it  muft  be  obferved  how  much  the  tranfom 
at  the  middle  line  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  4,  is  below  a level 
(fuppofe  one  foot).  Then  place  a batten  at  the  middle 
line  on  the  tranfom,  and  lift  the  foremoft  end  of  the  batten 
up  till  it  becomes  level,  as  fuppofing  the  tranfom  to  be  in 
its  place  : then  proceed  with  the  fquare  and  the  bevel  for 
the  end  of  the  tranfom,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  wing 
and  filling,  looking  out  of  winding  with  the  batten  at  the 
middle  line. 

To  bevel  the  tranfoms,  which  are  canted  in  the  fheer-plan, 
fig.  4,  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  bevelling  the 
cant-timbers,  by  making  a parallel  line  to  the  moulding 
edge.  Therefore  lay-off  the  bevellings  of  the  tranfoms, 
by  fquaring  a line  from  the  upper  fide,  where  it  interfedts 
the  line  P,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  4,  to  the  under  fide,  as 
the  ticked  line  a at  the  lower  tranfom.  Take  the  diftances 
from  where  the  fquared  line,  a,  croffes  the  lower  edge  in  its 
cant  direction,  to  the  bearding-line  c,  and  to  all  the  buttock- 
lines, and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  line  P P,  on  their 
correfponding  lines,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fig.  6. 
Where  the  bearding-line  c,  in  the  fheer-plan,  4,  proves 
to  be  fquare  from  the  direction  of  the  tranfom,  as  it  is,  or 
very  nearly  fo,  at  the  lower  tranfom,  then  the  bearding  for 
the  moulding  edge,  and  likewife  for  the  bevellings,  will 
come  as  near  together  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fig.  6. 
This  may  fufficiently  prove  that  the  method  of  bevelling  is 
corredt. 

Where  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  tranfom  interfedts  the 
fquare  timbers  and  fquare  fafhion-piece  in  the  body-plan, 
fig.  5,  take  the  neareit  diftances  from  thence  to  the  middle 
line,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line,  in  the 
plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fig.  6,  ftriking  lines  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  as  at  it.  Then  take  the  diftances  from  the 
fquared  line  a,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  4,  in  the  diredtion  of 
the  under  fide  of  the  lower  tranfom,  to  the  fquare  timbers 
and  fafhion-piece  T,  and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  line 
P P,  on  their  correfponding  lines  laft  ftruck,  in  the  plan  of 
the  tranfoms,  fig.  6.  To  thefe  fpots,  and  thofe  on  the 
buttock-lines,  pin  a batten,  and  it  will  reprefent  the  ticked 
line,  hh,  within  the  lower  tranfom,  which  will  fhew  how 
much  the  lower  tranfom  is  under  from  a fquare,  agreeable 
to  the  depth  of  the  tranfom.  Take  the  diftance  from  the 
fquared  line  a,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  4,  to  the  ticked  per- 
pendicular K,  which  is  the  after-fafhion-piece  at  the  middle 
line  ; and  fet  it  off  from  the  line  P P,  on  the  middle  line,  in 
the  plan  of  the  tranfoms, 6,  and  mark  the  ticked  line,  m, 
from  thence  to  the  fpot  on  the  fafhion-piece,  which  will  be 
a line  parallel  to  the  ticked  line  g,  before  marked  to  cut  off 
the  end  of  the  tranfom  ; and  the  diftance  between  the  two 
ticked  lines  fhews  how  much  the  end  of  the  tranfom  is 
under  from  a fquare,  agreeable  to  the  depth  of  the  tranfom. 

The  ticked  line  hh,  in  the  plan  of  the  tranfoms,  fig.  6, 
which  is  for  the  bevellings,  is  the  line  to  make  the  tem- 
porary mould  to,  in  order  to  counter-mould  the  tranfom ; 
and  by  cutting  off  one  end  of  the  mould  to  the  thwartfhip- 
line  for  the  breech  of  the  tranfom,  and  cutting  off  the 
others  to  the  ticked  line  m for  the  end  of  the  tranfom, 
when  the  mould  is  applied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  tranfom, 
it  will  be  eafily  perceived  if  the  work  be  true. 

To  find  the  exadl  bevelling  to  be  applied  over  the  end 
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of  the  tranfom,  after  the  end  is  cut  off,  in  order  to  counter- 
mould the  tranfom,  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  upper  and  lower  fides  of  the  lower  tranfom  inter- 
fe£t  the  after-cant-fafhion-piece  P,  in  the  body-plan, 
fig.  5>  level  them  out  to  interfeft  the  after-cant-fafhion- 
piece  O.  Where  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  tranfom 
interfedls  the  perpendicular  ticked  line  K (which  is  the 
after-fafhion-piece  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  4),  transfer  that 
height  to  the  middle  line,  in  the  body-plan,  jg.  5 ; and 
from  thence  draw  a ftraight  line  to  the  upper  fide  of 
the  lower  tranfom,  on  the  cant-fafhion-piece,  as  the  ticked 
line  e ; to  which  line  fix  the  ftock  of  a bevel,  as  at  B, 
and  the  tongue  to  the  cant-fa fhion-piece  O,  as  low  down 
as  the  fpot  for  the  lower  fide  of  the  tranfom.  This  is 
the  proper  bevelling  to  be  applied  on  the  end  of  the 
tranfom,  after  the  end  is  cut  off,  in  order  to  counter-mould 
the  tranfom.  The  ticked  line  e , to  which  the  ftock  of  the 
bevel  is  placed,  is  the  direftion  of  the  tranfom  to  be  croffed 
on  the  fafhion-piece  mould.  The  bevel  B,  which  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  body-plan,^.  5,  (hewing  the  bevelling  of  the 
end  of  the  lower  tranfom,  fufficiently  proves  the  utility  of 
canting  the  tranfoms ; for,  by  having  fo  little  bevelling, 
it  greatly  afiifts  the  converfion  of  timber,  as  well  as  that  it 
mult  certainly  be  better  for  the  fecurity  of  the  plank  of  the 
buttock. 

To  Lay-ojfi  a Square-Tuck , Plate  IX.  Laying-ojf  C. 

We  have  already  explained  the  utility  of  the  tranfoms  in 
compofing  the  ftern-frame,  by  which  method  moft  (hips  are 
inclofed  abaft.  But  yachts  and  cutter-built  veffels  are, 
owing  to  their  clearnefs  of  run  abaft,  inclofed  by  a fquare 
tuck,  by  which  room  is  gained  ; and,  when  properly  put 
together,  this  mode  of  conltrudtion  is,  perhaps,  ftronger 
than  tranfoms  would  be  in  veffels  of  this  defeription. 

The  tuck  propofed  to  be  laid  off  is  that  of  the  royal 
yacht,  Plate  XIII.  But  that  the  reader  may  be  led  pro- 
greffively  on  from  the  eafieft  to  the  moft  difficult  part  of 
the  operation,  we  (hall  firft  propofe  a fquare  tuck,  the 
fides  of  which  are  to  be  out  of  winding,  or  in  the  fame 
direction  as  the  rabbet  of  the  poll,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  wing-tranfom  mull  be  ftraight  athwartlhips,  and  the 
whole  will  be  one  flat  furface  (fimilar  to  the  tranfoms  of 
boats),  or  a fedlion  of  the  veffel  cut  athwartlhips,  but  not 
in  a perpendicular  direction,  which  is  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  fquare  timbers  ; and  as  the  fedlion  is 
agreeable  to  the  rake  of  the  ftern-poft,  it  confequently 
follows,  that  the  laying  it  off  mull  differ  from  the  fquare 
timbers  in  the  operation. 

The  horizontal  view  of  the  tuck  mull  firft  be  reprefented 
in  the  body-plan,  fig.  8,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner:  ftrike  a horizontal  line  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  7, 
at  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the  fide,  as  at  5 ; and 
likewife  as  many  horizontal  lines  below  that  as  may  be 
thought  fufiicient ; and  where  they  interfedl  the  aft-part  of 
the  rabbet  of  the  poll  a a,  fquare  them  down  to  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  9 ; then  transfer  their  heights  to  the 
body-plan,  fig.  8 ; and  where  they  interfedt  the  fquare 
timbers  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  Pi,  in  a horizontal  di- 
rection, take  thofe  diftances  from  the  middle  line,  and  fet 
them  off  upon  their  correfponding  timbers  from  the  middle 
line,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  9 ; then  by  pinning  a 
batten  to  thofe  fpots,  the  horizontal  lines  1,2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  will  be  reprefented  ; then  take  their  diftances  from 
the  middle  line,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  9,  where  they 
interfedl  the  lines  fquared  down  from  the  fheer-plan,  and  fet 
them  off  from  the  middle  line  on  their  correfponding  hori- 
zontal lines,  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  8 ; then  by  pinning  a 


batten  to  thofe  fpots,  the  horizontal  view  of  the  tuck, 
will  be  reprefented  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  8,  as  high  as  the 
wing-tranfom  at  the  fide.  But  was  the  head  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  required  to  run  up,  to  take  a bolt  or  two  through  the 
heel  of  the  fide  counter-timber,  proceed  in  the  fame  manner 
to  run  a horizontal  line  or  two  above  that  at  the  fide  of  the 
wing-tranfom ; fay,  one  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  at  the  middle  line  ; then  run  the  main  half-breadtk 
line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  9 ; then,  where  the  laft: 
horizontal  line  and  main  height  of  breadth  line  interfedl  the 
aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  a,  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  7,  fquare 
them  down  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  9,  and  take  their 
diftances  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan ,fig.  9, 
to  where  they  interfedl  the  horizontal  line  6,  and  the  main 
half-breadth  line,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  on 
their  correfponding  horizontal  lines,  in  the  body-plan, 
fig.  8 ; then  by  continuing  the  curve,  a,  upwards  through 
thefe  fpots,  the  horizontal  view  of  the  tuck  will  be  con- 
tinued up  to  the  height  of  breadth. 

Now,  where  the  horizontal  view  of  the  tuck  in  the  body- 
plan  a,  fig.  8,  interfefts  the  bearding-line  3,  take  that  height, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  7,  ftriking  there  the 
horizontal  line  S,  which  reprefents  the  feating  of  the  tuck  ; 
then  take  the  diftance  from  the  feating  of  the  tuck,  in  the 
fheer-plan,  fig.  7,  on  the  rake,  (in  the  direction  of  the  rab- 
bet of  the  poft  a, ) to  the  refpe&ive  horizontal  lines  and  height 
of  breadth,  and  fet  them  up  the  middle  line,  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  S,  at  the  feating  of  the  tuck,  in  the  body-plan, 
fig.  8 ; ftriking  a horizontal  line  to  the  rake,  at  every 
height,  as  fhewn  by  the  fine-ticked  lines ; then,  where  the 
horizontal  view  of  the  tuck,  a , interfedls  the  horizontal 
lines  firft  (truck,  carry  it  up  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  to 
their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  on  the  rake  ; which  will 
give  the  fpots  through  which  the  fine-ticked  curve  is  to 
pafs,  that  will  reprefent  the  proper  fhape  of  the  tuck, 
agreeably  to  the  rake,  as  c ; and  the  line  to  which  the 
fafhion-piece  mould  mutt  be  made. 

The  bevellings  for  the  fafhion-piece  may  next  be  taken, 
by  proceeding  as  follows.  The  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of 
the  poft  a , in  the  (heer-plan,  fig.  7,  reprefents  the  aft-fide 
of  the  fafhion-piece  of  the  tuck  ; therefore,  take  the  fiding 
of  the  fafhion-piece,  and  fet  it  off  afore  the  rabbet,  and 
fquare  thereto ; then,  by  ftriking  a parallel  line  to  the  aft- 
fide  a,  the  fore-fide  of  the  tuck  b will  alfo  be  reprefented ; 
next,  from  the  feating  of  the  tuck  S,  on  the  aft-fide,  fquare 
the  line  C from  the  rabbet  to  the  fore-fide  ; and  from  its  in- 
terfedlion  at  c,  take  the  heights  of  the  horizontal  lines  up 
the  fore-fide,  and  fet  them  up  on  the  middle  line  from  the 
horizontal  line  S,  at  the  feating  of  the  tuck,  in  the  body- 
plan,  fig.  8 ; ftrike  horizontal  lines  for  the  fore-fide  of  the 
fafhion-piece,  as  diftinguifhed  by  the  long-ticked  lines ; 
then,  where  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  b,  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  fig.  7,  interfedls  the  horizontal  lines  and  height  of 
breadth,  fquare  it  down  to  their  correfponding  horizontal 
line  and  main  half-breadth,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  9 ; 
at  which  interfe&ions  take  the  diftances  fquare  to  the  middle 
line,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  on  their  corre- 
fponding horizontal  lines,  for  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion- 
piece,  in  the  body -plan,  fig.  9.  Continue  the  fore-fide  of 
the  fafhion-piece  down  to  the  bearding-line  d,  as  you  fee 
ticked  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  7 ; then  take  the  diftance  from 
the  interfeftions  of  the  fquared  line  at  the  feating  c,  down 
the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  to  the  horizontal  line  I, 
and  where  it  interfedls  the  bearding-line  d,  and  fet  it  off  in  the 
body-plan,  fig.  8.  Below  the  horizontal  line  S,  at  the  feating 
of  the  tuck  down  the  bearding-line,  ftrike  a horizontal  line 
for  No.  1,  and  proceed  as  before  dirededto  obtain  the  half- 
breadth 
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breadth  fpot  on  the  half-breadth  and  body-plans,  Jigs.  9 
and  8 ; then  to  all  thofe  fpots  pin  a batten,  and  mark  the  curve 
•which  (hall  interfeft  the  bearding-line,  and  the  fore-fide  or 
bevelling-edge,  d,  of  the  falhion-piece  will  be  reprefented  in 
the  body-plan,  Jig.  8. 

The  aft-fide  and  fore-fide  appear  now  in  their  proper 
fha'pe,  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  8,  and  of  the  fame  form  as  the 
fa(hion-piece,  when  trimmed  and  laid  flat  with  the  aft-fide 
upwards,  as  then  both  edges  will  be  feen,  in  confequence 
of  its  being  a (landing  bevelling  ; therefore,  the  difiance 
from  the  line  reprefents  the  aft-fide  to  the  line  of  the  fore- 
fide,  taking  the  neared  difiance,  as  at  e,  which  will  (hew  how 
much  the  bevellings  are  danding,  or  without  a fquare,  in 
the  breadth  of  the  bevelling-board,  which  (hould  be  equal 
to  the  Tiding  of  the  falhion-piece. 

When  the  mould  is  made  to  the  ticked  line,  c,  of  the  aft- 
fide,  the  heel  of  it  mud  be  cut  off  well  with  the  line  for  the 
feating  of  the  tuck,  and  likewife  well  with  the  middle  line, 
in  order  that  it  may  dovetail  and  bolt  into  the  dern-pod. 
Mark  alfo  on  the  mould  the  bearding-line,  or  fide  of  the 
inner  pod.  The  different  firmarks  for  the  ribbands  mud  be 
marked  on  the  moulds ; but,  in  order  that  the  dations  of 
the  ribbands  may  be  corredlly  marked,  obferve  where  the 
diagonal  lines  interfeft  the  horizontal  view  of  the  tuck  a , in 
the  body-plan,  Jig.  8,  and  carry  them  up  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  to  the  line  for  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  c, 
to  which  the  mould  is  made.  This  will  be  their  proper  fia- 
tions  or  upper  Tides,  and  may  thence  be  marked  on  the 
mould. 

The  bevellings  may  be  taken  at  the  different  firmarks  or 
ribbands,  and  Tet  off  where  taken,  as  the  bevel  at  the  Te- 
venth  ribband,  which  will  (hew  it  more  clearly.  The  ticked 
line  g,  drawn  parallel  to  the  dock  of  the  bevel,  is  the  fame 
didance  from  the  outfide  of  the  bevel,  as  the  falhion-piece  is 
fided.  Then  draw  a line  fquare  from  the  dock  of  the  bevel 
to  the  ticked  line  g ; and  where  it  interfedls  the  ticked  line 
g,  as  at  h,  Tet  off  from  h to  i the  fame  didance  as  the  fore- 
fide  is  from  the  aft-fide  at  that  place,  as  before  diredled, 
and  open  the  tongue  of  the  bevel  to  i.  This  will  (hew  the 
bevelling  of  the  falhion-piece  at  that  place.  The  bevel  is 
to  be  applied  fquare  from  the  moulding  edge. 

Run  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  9,  the  diagonal  7,  al- 
though the  ending  of  it  only  differs  from  thofe  explained 
before,  and  need  only  be  defcribed.  Transfer  the  height 
from  the  body-plan,  Jig.  8,  where  the  diagonal  7 interfedls 
the  horizontal  view  of  the  falhion-piece  a,  and  fet  it  up  in 
the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  7,  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  faffiion-piece  ; 
and  from  its  interfedlion  there,  fquare  it  down  to  the  half- 
breadth plan,  jig.  9 ; then  take  its  didance  in  the  body- 
plan,  jig.  8,  from  the  middle  line  to  the  horizontal  view  of 
the  falhion-piece  a , in  its  diagonal  direction,  and  fet  it  off 
from  the  middle  line,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  on  the  line 
fquared  down,  which  gives  its  ending  at  the  fafhion-piece. 
In  the  fame  manner  transfer  its  height  where  it  interfedls  the 
upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  8, 
and  fet  it  up  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  7 ; and  where  it  inter- 
fedts  the  aft-fide  of  the  falhion-piece,  fquare  it  down  to  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  9 ; then  take  the  diftance  from  the 
middle  line,  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  8,  as  before,  to  the  upper 
fide  of  the  wing-tranfom,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line, 
in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  9,  on  the  line  laft  fquared 
down  ; then  mark  a line  through  thofe  fpots,  as  the  long- 
ticked  line  <z,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  9,  which  will  be 
the  true  ending  of  the  diagonal  7,  or  any  diagonal  eroding 
the  wing-tranfom  and  fafhion-piece. 

Square  tucks  of  lighters  are  like  thofe  above  defcribed, 
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and  the  tranfoms  of  boats  are  laid  off  in  a iimilar  manner, 
but  compofed  of  only  one  piece  athwartfhips,  and  their 
upper  fide  is  bounded  by  the  upper  fide  of  the  (heer.  But 
the  tucks  of  yachts  (or  frigates,  if  built  of  fir)  partake  of 
the  round-forward  of  the  wing-tranfom,  which  caufes  the 
faflrion-pieces  to  take  a part  of  it  alfo  the  whole  of  their 
length,  which  makes  them  rather  more  difficult  to  be  laid 
off.  But,  fuppofing  the  former  to  be  clearly  underftood, 
we  (hall  give  a defeription  of  a tuck,  the  outfide  of  which 
is  to  round-forward,  in  its  finifhed  (late. 

Suppofe  a flat  furface,  of  thin  deal  (in  length  from  the 
head  of  the  fafhion-piece  or  height  of  breadth  to  the  feating 
of  the  tuck,  and  in  breadth  to  the  outfide  of  the  tranfom) 
was  placed  with  one  edge  to  the  rabbet  of  the  port,  and  the 
other  edge  bent  round  to  a curve,  as  much  as  the  outfide  of 
the  tuck  is  intended  to  round- forward,  in  which  pofition 
fuppofe  it  to  be  confined ; then  draw  the  fliape  of  the  out- 
fide of  the  tuck  or  fafhion-piece  down  to  the  port,  and  cut 
it  out.  The  true  fliape  of  the  tuck  or  falhion-piece  is  now 
(hewn  as  it  is  to  be  trimmed,  and  as  it  will  appear  in  its 
finifhed  (late.  Then  take  it  from  its  pofition,  and  lay  it 
flat,  letting  the  round  be  unconfined  ; and  it  will  then  ap- 
pear as  it  is  required  to  be  laid  off  in  the  body-plan,  in  order 
to  make  the  mould  therefrom. 

The  falhion-pieces  for  the  fquare  tuck  being  already  laid 
off,  the  fame  horizontal  lines,  See.  may  be  transferred  to 
the  (heer  and  body-plans,  Jigs.  10  and  11  ; then  proceed  to 
lay  it  off  upon  the  flat,  agreeable  to  the  rake  of  the  rabbet 
of  the  ftern-port,  as  before  diredled,  with  this  difference, 
having  no  round-aft  made,  but  one  rtraight  line  in  the 
thwart  (hip  view,  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  7,  v/hich  was  the 
aft-part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  item-port  ; but,  in  the  prefent 
fquare  tuck,  where  the  head  of  the  fafhion-piece  is  carried 
forward,  to  connect  with  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  the 
moulding  edge  of  the  fafliion-piece  forms  a ferpentine  line. 

Therefore,  where  each  horizontal  line  interfedts  the  aft- 
part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  port  a , in  the  (heer-plan,  fig.  10, 
fquaredownthe  diftances  tothemiddle  line  of  the  half-breadth 
plan  ,Jig.  12,  making  of  fpots;  then  upon  the  horizontal  line, 
No.  5,  at  the  height  of  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  fide,  fet 
off  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  of  the  port  a,  the  round- 
forward  of  the  wing-tranfom,  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  10,  and 
fquare  it  thence  down  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  12; 
upon  which  fet  off  the  half-breadth  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
and  thence  fweep  a curve,  the  centre  of  whofe  radius  being 
in  the  middle  line,  (hall  cut  the  fpot  for  the  faid  horizontal 
line,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  12, 
which  will  reprefent  the  aft-fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  a , at 
the  height  of  the  horizontal  line  at  the  fide.  Now,  from 
the  other  fpots  fquared  down  on  the  middle  line  of  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fweep  curves  with  the  fame  radius,  and  they 
will  be  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  wing-tranfom  a.  The 
horizontal  lines  being  transferred  from  the  half-breadth 
plan.  Jig.  9.  to  Jig.  12,  take  the  diftances  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,_y?g-.  12,  to  where  the 
horizontal  lines  interfedl  their  refpedtive  curves  for  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  tuck,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  on 
their  correfponding  horizontal  lines,  in  the  body-plan. 
Jig.  1 1 ; a batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots  will  (hew  the  hori- 
zontal view  of  the  tuck  a,  in  the  body-plan,  Jig.  1 1.  Alfo, 
where  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  12,  in- 
terfedl  their  refpedlive  curves,  fquare  the  diftances  up  to  their 
correfponding  horizontal  lines  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  10 ; 
and  by  drawing  a curve  to  pafs  through  thofe  fpots,  the 
thwartftiip  view  of  the  aft-fide  of  the  falhion-piece,  b , will 
be  reprefented  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jig.  1 0 ; and  what  the 
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thwartfhip  view  of  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  leaves 
the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft,  in  order  to  be  conformable  to 
the  wing-tranfom  at  the  fide,  is  eafily  perceived  by  the 
(haded  lines. 

Till  this  thwartfhip  view  of  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion- 
piece,  b,  be  (hewn  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jg.  io,  the  ribband- 
lines cannot  be  truly  ended,  although  the  operation  is  the 
lame  as  before  defcribed. 

Though  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  b,  in  the  (heer- 
plan,  Jg.  xo,  leaves  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft  at  the  head 
conformable  to  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  yet  a fquare 
line  at  the  feating  muft  be  drawn  as  before,  to  lay-off  the 
tuck  on  the  flat ; therefore,  take  the  neareft  diftances  from 
the  fquare  line  a,  in  the  (heer-plan,  Jg.  io,  to  where  each 
horizontal  line  erodes  the  aft-fide  of  the  fa(hion-piece  b,  and 
fet  them  up  from  the  horizontal  line  S,  in  the  body-plan, 
Jg.  xi,  ftriking  horizontal  lines,  as  diftinguilhed  by  a fine 
tick. 

Then  take  the  half-breadth  of  the  wing-tranfom,  in  the 
body-plan,  n,  fquare  from  the  middle  line,  and  fet  it 
off  from  the  middle  line,  on  the  line  A A.  Next,  fix  one 
leg  of  the  compaffes  at  the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  in  the 
(heer-plan,  Jg.  io,  and  take  the  neareft  diftance  to  the  aft- 
part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft  a,  which  is  fquare  from 
the  rabbet,  as  the  line  e ; and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  line 
A A,  at  each  end  of  the  tranfom  b b ; and  fweep  the  arc 
ec,  which  gives  the  round-aft  of  the  tuck  at  any  height, 
fquare  from  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft.  Square  down  the 
fine-ticked  lines,  or  horizontal  lines,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
on  the  rake  where  they  interfeft  the  horizontal  view,  a,  of 
the  fafhion-piece  in  the  body-plan,^.  11,  to  the  round-aft 
line,  on  a fquare  under  the  body-plan.  Then  take  their 
diftances  from  the  middle  line,  on  the  curve  c c,  or  round- 
aft,  on  a fquare,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
body-plan,  Jg.  ir,  on  their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  ; 
then  pin  a batten  to  thefe  fpots,  and  to  where  the  feating 
interfefts  the  poft,  and  it  will  give  the  form  of  the  aft-fide 
of  the  fafliion-piece  d,  to  which  the  mould  is  to  be  made, 
that  will  agree  with  the  other  timbers,  when  in  their 
places. 

To  be  correft  with  the  length  of  the  wing-tranfom  on  the 
flat,  take  the  half-breadth  from  the  body-plan,  Jg.  11,  on 
the  round  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom  ; then  continue 
the  end  of  the  tranfom  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jg.  12, 
lquare  out  from  the  middle  line,  as  at  c ; on  which  ( fquare 
from  the  middle  line)  fet  off  the  half-breadth  taken  on  the 
round  from  the  body-plan,  Jg.  1 1,  and  from  that  fpot  fweep 
an  arc  to  break  into  the  middle  of  the  tranfom,  at  the 
middle  line,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  a ; then  from 
the  before  mentioned  fpot,  or  end  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  b , 
take  the  half-breadth  round  the  dotted  curve  to  the  middle 
line,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  body-plan, 
Jg.  11,  round  the  curve,  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  tranfom. 
This  will  give  the  exaft  length  of  the  tranfom  on  the 
round-aft  of  the  tuck. 

Previous  to  the  laying-off  of  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion- 
piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  underftand  in  what  manner  the 
fafhion-piece  is  to  be  moulded  and  trimmed,  particularly  on 
the  fore  and  after-fides. 

Make  a mould  to  the  moulding,  or  outer  edge  of  the 
fa(hion-piece  laid  off  on  the  flat,  as  the  fine  ticked  line  d in 
the  body-plan,  Jg.  11.  The  upper  end  may  be  made  as 
high  as  the  height  of  breadth,  or  horizontal  line  7,  and  the 
lower  end  may  reach  to  the  feating  on  the  poft.  Let  the 
upper  end  of  the  mould  be  cut  off  well  with  the  direction 
of  the  horizontal  line  7,  and  let  the  heel  be  exactly  perpen- 
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dicular  at  the  fide  of  the  inner  poft.  Make  another  mould 
to  the  round-aft,  on  a fquare  c c,  as  (hewn  under  the  body- 
plan,  Jg.  11,  and  of  a parallel  breadth,  like  part  of  a beam- 
mould.  Make  it  as  broad  as  the  fafliion-pieces  are  intended 
to  be  fided,  and  let  the  midfhip-end  be  well  with  the  fide  of 
the  inner  poft,  and  cut  off  parallel  to  the  middle  line.  Let 
the  fide-end  correfpond  well  with  the  moulding  edge  of  the 
fafhion-piece,  and  cut  off  agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  fide 
when  the  mould  lies  in  its  proper  place,  underneath  the 
body-plan,  Jg.  11.  Let  the  fafhion-piece  be  fided  fuf- 
ficiently  for  the  wing-tranfom  to  dovetail  into  the  aft-fide 
of  it,  and  let  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece,  that  runs 
above  the  wing-tranfom,  be  of  fufficient  length  to  receive 
the  bolts  of  the  fide  ftern-timber,  and  long  enough  at  the 
heel  to  meet  at  the  middle  line. 

When  the  fafhion-piece  is  roughly  fided  on  the  aft-fide,  fo 
as  to  lay  the  mould  on  the  aft-fide,  to  mark  the  upper  and 
lower  end  nearly,  then  cut  off  the  head  by  the  mould  for 
the  thwartflfip-way,  and  the  fore  and  aft-way,  fquare.  Then 
fallen  the  round-aft  mould,  that  is  made  to  the  fiding,  on 
the  head  of  the  fafhion-piece,  by  which  may  be  trimmed 
the  fore  and  after-fides  of  the  fafhion-piece  out  of  winding, 
by  lines  parallel  to  the  middle  line.  Thus  will  you  have 
the  belt  opportunity  of  feeing  how  to  convert  the  piece,  by 
feeing  both  fides  at  once.  Then  will  the  fafhion-piece 
be  of  a parallel  thicknefs  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
by  all  lines  that  are  parallel,  whether  perpendicular  or 
horizontal. 

To  Lay-off  the  Forejde  of  the  FaJhion- Piece. 

Having  the  fiding  of  the  fafhion-piece  on  a fquare,  fet  it 
off  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jg.  1,  fquare  from  the  rabbet  of  the 
ftern-poft  a ; then  with  compaffes  take  the  fiding  of  the 
fafhion-piece  in  the  diredtion  of  the  horizontal  lines,  and 
fet  it  off  fquare  from  all  the  aft-fides  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
prolonged  in  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  12,  on  each  horizon- 
tal line,  and  fquare  them  up  on  their  correfponding  lines  in 
the  fheer-plan,^.  10.  Then  pin  a batten  to  thofe  fpots, 
and  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  c will  be  reprefented. 
Take  the  heights  above  and  below  the  fquared  line  d,  in  the 
fheer-plan,  Jg.  10,  to  the  interfe&ion  of  each  horizontal  line 
with  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  c,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aft-fide  was  done ; and  fet  off  above  and  below  the 
ticked  line  S,  in  the  body-plan,^.  1 1,  and  ftrike  horizontal 
lines,  as  there  diftinguifhed  by  long-tick.  Then  take  the 
half-breadths  in  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  12,  to  the  fore-fide 
of  the  fafhion-piece  on  the  horizontal  lines,  fquare  from  the 
middle  line ; and  fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  middle  line 
on  to  the  line  for  the  round-aft,  on  a fquare  c c,  under  the 
body-plan,^.  1 1.  Then  take  them  off  again  on  the  round- 
aft  line,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line,  on  their 
correfponding  horizontal  lines  in  the  body-plan,  ^g-.  11. 
Then  pin  a batten  to  thofe  fpots,  and  the  form  of  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  e will  be  agreeable  to  the  fiding 
propofed. 

The  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  not  being  ftraight,  will 
render  it  more  troublefome  than  ufeful,  to  run  lines  in  order 
to  trim  the  outfide  of  the  fafhion-piece  by  bevellings ; there- 
fore it  would  be  better  to  make  a mould  to  the  fore-fide  e, 
and  trim  a fpot  to  fay  to  the  fide  of  the  inner  poft  or  dead- 
wood  ; and  fet  off  a bevelling  for  the  outfide  at  the  main- 
breadth,  as  at  B,  Jg.  1 2. 

Mark  the  line  at  the  feating  S,  in  the  body-plan,  Jg.  1 1, 
on  the  mould  for  the  aft-fide,  and  on  the  mould  for  the  fore- 
fide  ; and  when  the  aft-fide  is  moulded,  and  the  fide  trimmed 
to  fay  to  the  inner  poft,  mark  the  fpot  b fquare  from  the 
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aft-fide  to  the  Fore-fide,  to  which  place  the  fpot  b,  oil  the 
mould  for  the  fore-fide,  mull  properly  correfpond  ; and  the 
head  of  the  mould  mult  be  kept  well  with  the  fpot  to 
the  bevelling  at  the  main-breadth.  The  mould  lies  then 
in  its  proper  place  to  mould  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion- 
piece. 

It  is  cuftomary,  in  boats,  for  the  planks  of  the  bottom  to 
run  through  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  tranfom,  and  fometimes 
to  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  of  lighters  ; but  in 
larger  vefiels  it  is  better  to  rabbet  the  fafhion-piece ; for 
when  the  planks  of  the  bottom  are  rabbetted  into  the  fafhion- 
piece,  and  the  infide  of  the  butts  left  longer  than  the  out- 
fide, the  planks  are  apt  to  be  prefied  to  the  timbers  on 
caulking  their  ends  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
planks  run  through  the  fafhion-piece,  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  the  force  that  is  required  to  be  made  by  caulking  their 
ends  fufficiently.  In  vefiels  of  this  clafs,  likewife,  the 
ends  of  the  planks  would  be  liable  to  be  darted  off  by 
accident. 

The  fafhion-piece,  as  it  is  laid  off,  both  fore  and  aft-fides, 
is  conformable  to  the  timbers  of  the  body,  being  for  that 
reafon  eafier  underltood  ; but  when  the  fafhion-piece  is 
moulding,  be  careful  to  leave  enough  without  the  lines  for 
the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  ; which  may  be  found  exactly  by 
holding  a batten  at  the  outfide  of  the  fafhion-piece,  at 
feveral  places,  parallel  to  the  lines  for  the  fore  and  aft-fides 
of  the  fafhion-piece,  and  fquare  from  the  lines. 

Then  extend  the  compaffes  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom 
plank,  or  otherwife  run  as  many  fictitious  diagonal  lines  as 
fhall  be  necefi'ary,  and  fquare  from  the  moulding  edge  of  the 
fafhion-piece.  Then  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  of 
the  bottom,  and  lay  off  the  extreme  outfide  of  the  fafhion- 
piece,  likewife  the  aft-fide,  obferving  the  round  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diagonal  line,  whereby  a mould  may  be  made 
to  the  aft-fide,  at  the  extreme  breadth  ; and  the  outfide  may 
be  trimmed  by  bevellings  from  the  diagonal  lines.  But 
great  care  muff  be  taken  to  place  each  diagonal  line  fquare 
from  the  moulding  edge  of  the  fafhion-piece ; and  then,  as 
the  fafhion-piece  at  the  aft-fide  will  wind  or  twill  in  the 
direAion  of  the  diagonal  lines,  the  tongue  of  the  bevel  may 
not  cant  at  all  the  bevelling  fpots,  exaCtly  in  the  direction 
wherein  the  diagonal  lines  were  laid  off ; for  the  diagonal 
lines  at  the  middle  line  (fuppofe  in  the  fheer-plan)  are  pa- 
rallel to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel ; and  are  canted  down 
fimilar  to  the  flap  of  a table,  as  before  obferved ; in  which 
direction  the  tongue  of  the  bevel  ought  to  cant,  when  the 
bevellings  are  taken  from  the  diagonal  lines. 

The  fafhion-pieces  are  rabbetted  on  their  aft-fides,  to  re- 
ceive the  planks  of  the  tuck  ; but  do  not  take  the  rabbet  fo 
low  down  as  where  it  interfeCts  the  poll,  but  leave  it  fquare 
fome  inches  above  it,  that  the  midfhip  piece  may  be  gotten 
in  its  length  as  it  rabbets  into  the  poll,  and  it  will  alfo  leave 
a better  butt  for  caulking,  as  fhewn  in  the  body-plan, 

fs-  n- 

The  wing-tranfom  mould  muff  be  made  to  the  fine  ticked 
curve  d , in  the  half-breadth  plan ,fg.  12.  The  bevelling  of 
the  wing-tranfom  will  be  the  fame  athwartfhip  on  the  aft- 
fide,  which  bevelling  is  the  rake  of  the  rabbet  of  the  poft  a ; 
and  the  wing-tranfom  is  rabbetted  at  the  aft-fide  at  the 
lower  edge  for  the  planks  of  the  tuck,  and  at  the  upper 
edge  for  the  planks  of  the  lower  counter,  (if  thought 
proper,)  therefore  the  heels  of  the  ftern-timbers  fhould  be 
placed  as  much  before  the  aft-part  of  the  wing-tranfom  as 
the  thicknefs  of  the  planks  of  the  lower  counter. 

To  prevent  any  error  in  the  true  height  of  the  fafhion- 
pieces,  let  the  firmark  e,  in  the  body-plan,^.  11,  be  cor- 
rectly marked  on  the  mould  and  fide  of  the  Item-poll,  fo 


that  when  the  heels  of  the  fafhion-pieces  are  letting-on  the 
poft,  thofe  firmarks  mull  exaCtly  agree. 

To  Lay-off  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Head , Plate  X.  Laying- 
offT). 

The  knee,  cheeks,  rails  of  the  head,  and  block  for  the 
figure,  muft  be  laid  off  to  their  full  fize  on  the  floor  from 
Plate  I.,  which  is  the  horizontal  and  thwartfhip  view,  when 
the  cheeks,  rails,  &c.  are  fixed  in  their  places. 

To  make  the  Mould  to  the  Knee  ef  the  Head. — The  lower 
part  of  the  knee  at  the  fcarf,  as  at  X,  Plate  X.  fg.  1, 
Laying-off  , may  be  made  of  fir-board  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  up  the  fore-part  of  the  knee  and  Item,  as  high  as  the 
cutting-down  and  feating  of  the  figure  ; but  thefe  need  be 
no  broader  than  about  five  inches  for  lightnefs,  as  at  39,  39, 
fg.  1.  Then  acrofs  the  mould  are  fallened  battens,  which 
not  only  keep  the  mould  together,  but  the  manner  of 
Tiding  the  knee  is  expreffed  thereby.  Thus,  take  any  per- 
pendicular, as  at  24,  fg.  I,  and  level  out  the  feveral  heights 
13, 14, 15,  16,  and  17  ; and  at  13  and  17  fet  off  the  half-fiding 
of  the  ftem,  ftriking  a line  thereto.  Then  let  fall  a perpen- 
dicular from  the  fore-fide  of  the  knee  at  the  upper  part,  as 
at  25,  fg.  1,  and  fet  off  the  half-fiding  of  the  knee  at  4, 
and  at  12,  and  ftrike  a line.  Strike  the  lines  acrofs  the 
knee  of  the  head,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  the  upper 
fide  of  the  battens,  as  at  1,  2,  3,  See.  to  12.  Then,  to  de- 
termine on  the  Tiding  of  the  knee  at  the  fore  part,  pin  a 
batten  from  the  upper  part  of  the  knee  round  the  fore-fide, 
marking  thereon  the  lines  r,  2,  3,  &c.  Then  apply  the 
batten  to  the  perpendicular  25,  fg.  1,  keeping  it  fall  at 
the  upper  end,  and  mark  on  the  perpendicular  the  fpots 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  Then  from  the  perpendicular  25,  fg.  1,  take 
the  half-fiding  at  each  fpot,  and  fet  them  oft  on  their  corre- 
fponding  lines  at  the  fore-fide  of  the  knee  : proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  for  the  half-fiding  of  the  ftem  at  i^fg.  1,  and 
ftrike  in  the  lines  as  ticked  acrofs  the  knee.  Then  battens 
being  made  to  thofe  lines,  and  nailed  acrofs  the  mould,  the 
half-fiding  of  the  knee  may  be  readily  fet  off  at  the  upper  fide 
of  each  batten,  and  the  knee,  when  put  together,  may  be 
trimmed  ftraight  from  the  fore-fide  to  the  ftem  or  aft-fide  of 
the  knee  : the  cutting-down,  as  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  fg.  1,  is 
Tided  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  make  the  Mould  to  the  Gripe , G,  fg.  1. — The  gripe  is 
only  the  completion  of  the  knee  to  the  keel,  and  the  mould 
is  made  fo  fimilar  to  the  knee  above  as  to  need  no  further 
defeription. 

To  make  the  Moulds  to  the  Cheeks. — The  cheeks  muft  be  laid 
off  to  their  moulded  fize  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  2,  as  at 
C,  C,  to  the  main  half-breadth  line,  allowing  the  thicknefs 
of  the  plank,  as  at  R,  and  againit  the  fide  of  the  knee. 
Another  mould  muft  be  made  to  the  flight  of  each  cheek,  in 
the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  at  C,  or  upper  cheek;  and  L C,  the 
lower  cheek,  from  the  heel  of  the  figure  Z,  to  reach  as  far 
aft  as  the  cheeks  are  there  fhewn,  marking  a firmark  at 
the  fore-fide  of  the  ftem.  Then,  to  mould  the  cheeks  to 
their  proper  flight,  draw  off  the  knee-arm  to  the  mould 
made  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  marking  on  the  piece  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  ftem  from  that  mould  : then  fattening  the  flight- 
mould  to  the  knee-arm  of  the  cheek,  obferving  to  keep  the 
firmark  well  at  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftem,  and  keeping  the 
mould  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  let  the  cheek  be  trimmed 
out  of  winding  by  the  thwartfhip  lines,  or  lines  which  are 
fquare  from  the  mould.  Then  there  is  a certainty,  when  the 
cheek  is  throated,  no  angle  will  appear  in  the  throat,  as 
there  will  be  fometimes  by  the  ufual  method,  particularly 
in  full-bowed  fhips,  where  the  fheer  fprings  more  than  the 
flight  of  the  cheeks.  When  the  fide-arm  of  the  cheek  is 
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trimmed  by  a mould  made  to  the  fheer  of  the  fhip,  and  the 
fore  and  aft-arms  by  the  flight  of  the  cheeks  laid  off  on  the 
floor,  there  will  fometimes  be  a very  difagreeable  throat, 
which  cannot  happen  when  trimmed  by  the  above  method. 
Although  the  fide-arm  may  not  hang  fo  much  as  the  fheer  of 
the  fhip,  yet  it  will  not  look  difagreeable,  becaufe  the  throat 
of  the  cheek  is  the  only  part  that  takes  the  flight. 

To  lay-off  the  Head-Rails. — Strike  in  the  perpendiculars 
Z and  Y from  the  fore-fide  of  the  figure,  and  foremoft  end 
of  the  upper  rail  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  i,  down  to  the  half- 
breadth-plan, jig.  2.  Determine  on  the  half-breadth  of  ‘the 
lacing,  as  at  i,  2 ,Jig.  2,  as  the  foremoft  end  of  the  upper  rail 
comes  againft  it.  The  after  end  fays  againft  the  plank  at 
the  beak-head  timber,  from  whence  itrike  a ftraight  line  to 
the  lacing  at  its  fore  end.  Then  fet  off  the  fiding  of  the 
rail,  allowing  the  thicknefs  of  the  lining,  and  ttrike  the  line 
P,  or  outfide  ; which  being  the  fight-fide  of  the  rail  when  in 
its  place,  is  the  propereft  to  be  laid  off. 

Strike  the  horizontal  line  32  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  upper  rail,  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  1. 
Then  fquare  up  to  the  line  32  the  aft-fide  of  the  Item- 
timber  20,  and  as  many  lines  at  equal  diftances  as  may  be 
needful,  and  number  them  x,  2,  3,  &c,  above  the  line  32, 
as  fhewn  in  jig.  1.  Set  off  the  fame  ftations  from  perpendi- 
cular Y,  on  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  2, 
and  fquare  them  out  to  the  line  P,  or  outfide  of  the  main- 
rail,  numbering  them,  as  before,  at  the  middle  line ; then 
fquare  them  out  from  the  line  P.  Take  the  diftances  from 
the  line  32  in  the  fheer-plan,  jig.  1,  to  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  main-rail  at  each  perpendicular  line,  and  fet  them 
off  on  their  correfponding  numbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
jig.  2,  which  was  fquared  out  from  the  line  P ; and  then,  by 
pinning  a batten  to  thefe  fpots,  it  will  give  the  form  of  the 
main-rail,  and  it  will  fhew  the  fame  form,  when  in  its  place,  as 
that  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  x.  Where  the  lines  fquared  out 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan  interfedf 
the  infide  of  the  main-rail,  ftrike  them  from  thence  fquare 
from  the  line  P to  the  rail  already  laid  off,  and  take  the 
diftances  on  thefe  lines  from  the  line  P to  the  upper  part  of 
the  rail,  and  fet  them  down  from  the  line  32  in  the  fheer- 
plan,^.  1,  on  their  correfponding  perpendiculars ; which  will 
give  the  infide  of  the  main-rail  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  1 ; as 
the  ticked  line,  which  rifes  above  the  middle  of  the  rail 
forward,  being  the  upper  line,  and  below  towards  the 
after  end  as  the  after  part,  falls  below  the  outfide.  The  in- 
fide of  the  rail  at  the  lower  edge  muft  be  fet  off  in  the  fame 
manner  in  the  fheer-plan,  in  order  to  lay  off  the  timbers 
exactly. 

Strike  the  ticked  line  in  the  plan  of  the  rails  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  2,  which  is  the  line  to  which  the  chamfer 
at  the  under  fide  of  the  rail  the  mouldings  are  intended  to 
be  wrought  to.  This  muft  likewife  be  laid  off  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  becaufe  in  a thwartfhip  view  this  is  the  proper  fight  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  rail : for  the  lower  part  of  the  rail  in 
the  fheer-plan  (which  was  firft  laid  off  in  order  to  lay  off 
the  rail  to  its  proper  cant  in  the  half-breadth  plan)  may  now 
be  rubbed  out,  when  the  rail  is  fuppofed  to  be  chamfered 
or  wrought. 

In  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2,  where  the  lines  fquared 
out  from  the  middle  line  interfeft  the  ticked  line  before-men- 
tioned, ftrike  them  from  thence  fquare  from  the  line  P to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rail  laid  off  5 then  take  the  diftances  on 
thofe  lines  from  the  line  P to  the  lower  part  of  the  rail, 
and  fet  them  off  from  the  line  32  in  the  fheer-plan,  fig.  1. 
on  their  correfponding  perpendiculars.  This  gives  the  lower 
part  of  the  rail  in  the  fheer-plan,  at  the  chamfer,  being  the 
fight  part  of  the  rail  when  trimmed  and  in  its  place, 


Before  the  main-rail  is  canted,  as  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
fig.  2,  the  proper  form  of  it  cannot  be  jifeertained  in  the 
fheer-plan,  fig.  1 ; for  the  rail,  when  canted  in  order  to  make 
the  mould,  muft  be  gradually  diminifhed  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the  fheer-plan  ; for 
inftance,  the  middle  line  at  the  after-part  of  the  rail  in  the 
fheer-plan,  is  the  aft-part  of  the  rail  at  the  outfide  ; fo  that 
from  thence  to  the  fore-fide  of  the  rail  fhews  lefs  than  the 
rail  in  the  middle  ; alfo,  at  the  foremoft  end  the  rail  will  not 
fhew  fo  much  as  it  does  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ; whereas 
in  the  middle  it  fhews  the  fame. 

Before  the  middle  rails  can  be  canted  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  fig.  2,  to  their  proper  fpread,  proceed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  ; ftrike  an  horizontal  line  from  where  the  aft-fide 
of  the  ftem-timber  20,  in  the  fheer-plan,  jfy.  1,  interfe&s 
the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  cheek,  as  the  line  27,  in  fig.  3, 
Take  the  heights  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  cheek,  at 
the  perpendicular  line  7,  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  1,  to  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  three  rails  L,  M,  and  N,  and  fet 
them  up  from  the  horizontal  line  before-mentioned  in  fig.  3, 
as  you  fee  ticked  at  L,  M,  and  N.  Then  take  the  diftances 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2,  at  the 
line  7,  to  the  outfide  of  the  main-rail ; likewife  to  the 
infide,  and  the  ticked  line  for  the  chamfer  of  the  rail  at  the 
under  fide  ; and  let  them  off  on  their  correfponding  lines  in 
fig.  3,  and  draw  the  thwartfhip  feftion  of  the  main-rail. 
Set  off  in  the  half-breadth  plan  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  knee 
S Y of  the  head,  and  the  moulding  of  the  upper  cheek  CC; 
then  take  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  knee  at  7,  or  aft-fide  of 
the  ftem-timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2,  and  fet  it 
off  from  the  middle  line  u in  the  plan  of  "the  timber,  fig.  3, 
on  the  line  27.  Then  determine  the  breadth  of  the  timber 
at  the  upper  fide  of  the  cheek,  and  pin  a batten  to  the 
curve  for  the  outfide  of  the  timber.  Then  in  the  plan  of 
the  timber, fig.  3,  determine  on  the  half-breadths  of  the  middle 
rails  L and  M ; and  transfer  them  from  thence  to  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  2,  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftem-timber, 
Then  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the  foremoft  end  of  the  rails 
from  the  middle  line,  and  ftrike  in  the  two  lower  or  middle 
rails  N,  O,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2. 

The  middle  and  lower  rails  being  determined  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  2,  the  outiides  of  them,  being  the  fight- 
fides,  are  the  propereft  to  be  laid  off.  The  outfide  of  the 
middle  rail  is  marked  O,  and  the  outfide  of  the  lower  rail 
N.  Where  the  upper  fides  of  the  middle  rail  M,  and 
lower  rail  L,  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  1,  interfeft  the  aft-fide 
of  the  hair-bracket  H,  ftrike  the  horizontal  lines  33  and 
34,  anfwerable  to  thofe  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2. 

Where  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  See.  which  are  fquare  from  the 
middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  2,  interfeeft  the  lines 
O and  N,  let  them  be  fquared  out  from  the  lines  O and  N» 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  performed  for  P.  Then  take  the 
diftances  from  the  lines  33  and  34,  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  1, 
(at  the  fame  perpendiculars  as  before,)  to  the  upper  fide  of 
the  middle  and  lower  rails,  and  fet  them  off  in  the  half- 
breadth plan,  fig.  2,  from  their  correfponding  lines  G and 
N,  on  the  lines  fquared  out.  This  gives  the  form  of  the 
upper  fides  of  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  which  is  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  method  of  laying  off  each  rail,  agreeable  to 
their  different  cant  or  fpread.  The  lower  fide  of  the  rails 
is  formed  by  a diminifhing  line  to  the  moulding  or  depth  of 
the  rail  at  each  end. 

It  is  very  feldom  that  the  middle  and  lower  rails  are 
laid  off  on  the  floor  only  ; the  main  or  upper  rail,  when 
trimmed,  is  gotten  up  into  its  place,  and  moulds  are  there 
made  to  the  head-timbers,  and  then  the  middle  and  lower 
rails  are  fpread  and  equally  divided  thereon  between  the  upper 
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rail  and  upper  cheek,  and  the  moulds  made  to  them  when 
their  fituation  is  determined  on. 

But  in  order  to  fhew  what  may  be  performed  on  the  floor, 
the  timbers  of  the  head  may  not  only  be  laid  ofF,  but  the 
bevellings  taken,  and  the  very  fcores  for  the  rails  be  cut  out 
thus  : 

Take  the  heights  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  I,  at  the  aft-fide 
of  each  head-timber,  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper 
cheek  to  the  upper  and  lower  Tides  of  each  rail,  for  the  out- 
fide  of  the  rail,  and  fet  them  up  from  the  bafe  line  of  their 
correfponding  timber.  Jig.  3,  ftriking  the  horizontal  lines  as 
there  ticked.  Then  take  the  diltances  from  the  middle 
line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  jig.  2,  at  the  aft-fide  of  each 
timber  to  the  outfide  of  each  rail,  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
correfponding  ticked  lines,  jig.  3.  Where  the  aft-fides  of 
the  timbers,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2,  interfecf  the 
infide  of  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  let  them  be  drawn 
fquare  from  the  lines  N and  O,  to  interfeft  the  lines  of  the 
rails  laid  off.  Then  take  the  diftances  from  the  lines  N and 
O,  on  the  lines  fquared  out,  to  the  lines  of  the  rails  laid  off, 
and  fet  them  down  from  the  lines  33  and  34,  at  the  aft-fides 
of  their  refpeftive  timbers  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  making 
fpots  which  form  the  upper  fide  of  the  rails  at  the  infide,  the 
fame  as  was  performed  for  the  upper  rail.  Take  the  diftances 
from  the  upper  fide  of  the  cheek  in  the  Iheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  at 
the  aft-fide  of  the  timbers,  to  the  fpots  laft  mentioned,  and 
likewife  to  the  line  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  rail 
at  the  infide,  and  fet  them  up  from  the  bafe  line  of  each  re- 
fpe&ive  timber  in  Jig.  3,  and  ftrike  a faint  line.  Then  take 
the  diftances  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 
Jig.  2,  at  the  aft-fide  of  each  timber,  to  the  infide  of  the 
before-mentioned  rails,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line 
v,  in  the  plan  of  the  timbers, jffg-.  3,  on  their  correfponding 
faint  lines.  This  gives  the  upper  part  of  the  rails  at  the 
infide.  The  fame  operation  may  be  performed  to  find  the 
lower  part  of  the  rails  at  the  infide  ; or  you  may  draw  the 
infide  of  the  rails  perpendicular,  and  fet  down  the  depth 
of  the  rails  agreeable  to  what  they  meafure  on  the  moulds, 
taken  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  timber.  This  may  determine 
the  under  fide  of  the  rails  at  the  infide. 

As  the  line  of  the  chamfer  of  the  upper  rail  N (being  the 
fight-fide  of  the  rail  when  it  is  trimmed,  and  in  its  place)  is 
before  reprefented  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1,  take  the  height 
from  the  upper  fide  of  the  cheek  to  the  chamfer  of  the  rail,  at 
the  aft-fide  of  each  timber,  and  fet  it  up  from  the  bafe  line  of 
each  correfponding  timber.  Jig.  3,  ftriking  faint  lines  parallel 
to  the  bafe  line.  Then  take  the  half-breadths  at  the  aft-fide  of 
each  timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2,  to  the  ticked 
line  of  the  upper  rail,  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  where  the 
rail  is  alfo  to  be  chamfered, ) and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle 
line  u,  in  Jig.  3,  on  their  correfponding  lines  laft  ftruck, 
and  from  thence  draw  the  under  fide  of  the  rail  to  the 
infide. 

Having  the  upper  fide  of  all  the  rails,  infide  and  outfide, 
in  the  plan  of  the  timbers,  Jig.  3,  fet  off,  draw  the  line  for 
the  upper  fide  of  the  rails,  which  fhews  how  much  the  infide 
of  the  rails  is  higher  than  the  outfide,  if  cut  oft  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  aft-fide  of  the  timber.  Then  having  the 
fpots,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  outfide  of  the  rails, 
(being  on  the  ticked  lines  firft  drawn,)  the  under  fide  of  the 
rails  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  upper,  or  to  interfeft  the 
fpot  before-mentioned  for  the  infide,  which  was  fet  down 
agreeable  to  what  it  meafures  on  the  mould,  taken  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rail,  as  it  is  marked  on  the  mould. 

Having  the  fcores  for  the  timbers,  the  half-thicknefs  of 
the  knee  of  the  head  at  the  aft-fide  of  each  timber,  fet 
it  off  from  the  middle  line  u on  the  bafe  line  of  its  corre- 
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fponding  timber  in  jig.  3.  Likewife  take  the  height  from 
the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  cheek  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1, 
to  the  ticked  curve,  reprefenting  the  cutting- down  or  lacing 
of  the  knee,  and  fet  it  up  from  the  bafe  line  of  each  timber 
in  jig.  3.  This  will  give  the  fcore  to  be  cut  out,  in  order 
to  let  the  timber  meet  its  oppofite  at  the  middle  line.  Then 
fet  off  the  fubftance  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  cheek, 
and  draw  the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  timber  as  reprefented 
in  the  plate.  This  will  be  the  exaft  form  of  the  timbers, 
or  more  particularly,  of  the  fcores  of  the  middle  rails  ; and 
if  laid  oft  in  the  grofs,  might  be  performed  to  the  greateft 
nicety. 

To  bevel  the  Timbers  in  the  Head. — In  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1, 
fet  off  the  fiding  of  the  timbers,  and  ftrike  in  their  fore-fides. 
Then  fquare  a line  from  the  aft-fide  to  the  fore-fide,  from 
where  the  aft-fide  interfe&s  the  upper  fide  of  the  cheek,  as 
at  18,  19,  20,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  to  find  the 
bevellings  of  the  cant-timbers. 

Take  the  heights  at  the  fore-fide  of  each  timber  from  its 
heel,  as  fquared,  to  the  upper  and  lower  fides  of  the  rails,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  aft-fide,  and  fet  them 
up  on  the  plan  of  each  refpeftive  timber,  Jig.  3 ; then  fet 
off  the  fore-fide  of  each  timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
fg.  2,  and  take  the  diftances  from  the  middle  line  to  the 
outfide  of  each  rail  at  the  fore-fide  of  each  timber,  and  fet 
them  off  on  the  plan  of  each  refpeftive  timber,^.  3,  on 
their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  laft  mentioned.  Where 
the  fore-fide  of  each  timber  in  the  half-breadth  plan,^.  2, 
interfe&s  the  infide  of  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  let  them 
be  fquared  out  from  the  lines  N and  O,  to  interfeft  the 
lines  of  their  correfponding  rails  laid  off.  Then  take  the 
diftances  from  the  lines  N and  O,  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 
Jig.  2,  agreeable  to  the  lines  fquared  out,  to  the  lines  of  the 
rails  laid  off,  and  fet  them  down  below  their  correfponding 
lines  33,  34,  Jig.  1,  at  the  fore-fide  of  each  correfponding 
timber  in  the  fheer-plan,^-.  1,  making  fpots.  Then  take 
the  heights  from  the  fquare  line  at  the  heel  up  the  fore-fide 
of  each  timber  in  the  iheer-plan,  fg.  1,  to  the  fpots  laft; 
mentioned,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  plan  of  their  refpeftive 
timbers,  Jig.  3,  ftriking  new  horizontal  lines.  Then  take 
the  diftances  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 
Jig.  2,  at  the  fore-fide  of  each  timber  to  the  infide  of  the 
rails,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  horizontal 
lines  laft  ftruck,  in  the  plan  of  each  refpeftive  timber,^.  3. 
This  will  give  the  direction  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  rails, 
and,  if  rightly  performed,  will  be  parallel  to  the  upper  fide 
of  the  rails  laid  off  for  the  aft-fide. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  every  operation  performed  for  the 
fore-fide  as  was  directed  for  the  aft-fide,  the  heights  being 
taken  from  the  heel  as  fquared  in  the  ftieer-plan,  Jig.  r,  in- 
ftead  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  cheek,  which  (hews  how  much 
the  rails  lift  at  the  fore-fide  from  a fquare  ; and  the  half- 
breadths being  taken  at  the  fore-fide  of  the  timbers  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2,  (hew  how  much  the  fcores  at  the 
fore-fide  of  the  timbers  are  under  from  a fquare  with  the  aft- 
fide,  becaufe  the  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan  are  fquare 
from  the  middle  line. 

Having  the  difpofition  of  the  rails  for  the  fore-fide  of  the 
timbers,  fet  off  the  fame  diftancc  from  the  rails  as  it  is  from 
the  rails  of  the  aft-fide,  both  infide  and  outfide,  and  mark 
the  curves  as  ticked  for  the  infide  and  outfide  of  each  tim- 
ber, in  the  plan  of  the  timbers.  Jig.  3.  Then  whatever  dif- 
tance  the  ticked  lines  of  the  fore-fide  are  from  the  lines  of 
the  aft-fide,  fo  much  is  the  outfide  of  the  timber  under,  and 
the  infide  ftanding  from  a fquare,  agreeable  to  the  fiding  of 
the  timber.  Or,  having  the  aft-fides  of  the  timbers  laid  off 
exactly,  the  fore  and  aft  bevellings  might  be  taken  more  cor= 
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reft  from  the  half-breadth  plan ,fg.  2.  The  bevelling  for  the 
heel  of  the  timbers  may  be  taken  agreeable  to  the  flight  of 
the  upper  cheek,  becaufe  the  cheek  Hands  fore  and  aft  ; but 
it  will  not  anfwer  exactly  to  the  other  bevellings  agreeable 
to  the  flight  of  the  rails  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  unlefs  they 
are  taken  to  the  lines  of  the  rails  when  laid  off  in  the  fheer- 
plan  ; and  then  the  bevellings  muff  be  applied  clofe  to  the 
fcores  that  are  trimmed  for  the  cant  of  the  rails. 

To  Lay-off  the  Rails  to  the  Cant  in  the  Sheer-Plan. — The 
perpendicular  lines  muff  be  drawn  in  the  fheer-plan,^.  1, 
the  fame  as  before,  and  likewife  thofe  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
jig.  2,  anfwerable  to  them.  Let  fall  a perpendicular  from 
the  interfe&ion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  rail  N,  with 
the  aft-fide  of  the  hair-bracket  H,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1, 
down  to  the  upper  rail  P,  as  before  canted  in  the  half-breadth 
plan ,fg.  2,  to  which  point  the  rail  muff  be  fuppofed  fixed. 
Then  place  a batten  to  the  infide  of  the  rail,  as  canted  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2,  and  mark  on  the  batten  the 
perpendiculars  as  at  12,  and  the  interfe&ion  of  the  lines 
1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Then  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1,  where  the  perpendiculars 
l,  2,  3,  &c.  interiecff  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  rail,  level 
aft-lines  at  pleafure,  as  you  there  fee  ticked  ; then  place  the 
batten  to  each  level  line,  marking  thereon  its  correfponding 
perpendiculars,  obferving  always  to  keep  the  foremoft  per- 
pendicular marked  on  the  batten  to  the  perpendicular  Y. 
This  gives  the  fpots  to  which  a batten  pinned  will  form  the 
upper  fide  of  the  upper  rail  O,  and  is  exaftly  anfwerable 
in  form  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  rail  N,  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,_y%.  2.  While  the  batten  is  pinned  to  the  form  of  the 
rail,  mark  thereon  the  ffations  1,  2,  3,  &c. ; and  when  it  is 
flraight,  place  it  to  any  perpendicular  line,  and  mark  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  rail,  and  the  feveral  ffations,  as  at  26,  jig.  1 ; 
then  fet  off  the  moulded  fize  at  each  end,  and  ftrike  a 
flraight  line,  which  will  give  the  tapering  at  every  perpen- 
dicular, and  a batten  pinned  thereto  will  form  the  under  fide 
of  the  rail. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  the  other  rails  to  be  performed 
in  the  fheer-plan.  The  aft-fide  of  the  after-timber  being 
already  laid  off,  and  the  cant  of  the  middle  and  lower  rails 
being  determined  on  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2 ; let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  35,  36,  where  the  lines  33,  34,  interfe£l 
the  aft-part  of  the  hair-bracket  H,  in  the  fheer-plan,  Jig.  1, 
down  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  Jig.  2,  and  proceed  as 
above. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  notice  here,  that  when  Plate  I. 
was  engraved,  all  veffels  above  a frigate  in  the  royal  navy 
had  beak-heads,  which  mode  has  lately  been  difcontinued  : 
but  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  be  defirous  of  knowing  the 
belt  method  of  laying-off  the  beak-head  timbers,  are  referred 
to  the  “ Elements  and  Praftice  of  Naval  Architecture,”  by 
Steel. 

To  Lay-off  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Stern. 

To  Lay-off  the  Side  Stern-Timber. — The  fide  ftern-timber 
muff  be  laid  off  on  the  floor,  and  a mould  made  to  it,  fo  that 
when  trimmed  and  put  up  in  its  place  on  the  fhip,  that  is,  to 
the  tumbling-home  of  the  fide,  it  fhould  appear  as  its  ticked 
line  in  the  fheer-plan,  Plate  I.  from  whence  it  is  transferred 
to  the  floor. 

Strike  the  horizontal  lines  from  the  ftern-timber  in  the 
fheer-plan,  Plate  VII.  fg.  11.  Laying-off  A,  to  fquare- 
timber  36,  at  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  fide,  at  the  knuckles 
of  the  upper  and  lower  counters,  at  the  top-breadth,  and  at 
the  top-fide.  Likewife  ftrike  as  many  between  the  wing- 
tranfom  and  lower  counter  as  may  be  thought  neceffary, 
that  part  being  the  moft  critical  to  obtain  the  exaft  form 


of  the  timber.  Then  transfer  thefe  horizontal  lines  to  the 
after-body  plan,  fg.  5,  as  you  fee  ticked  in  the  plate,  and 
number  them  accordingly.  Then  take  off  the  half-breadth 
of  each  horizontal  line  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  5,  at  every 
fquare  timber,  as  far  forward  as  timber  28,  and  transfer  them 
to  their  correfponding  fquare  timbers  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  fg.  6.  To  thefe  fpots  pin  a batten,  and  mark  the 
curves,  or  half-breadths,  and  continue  them  as  far  aft  as  the 
ftern-timber  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  11,  and  number  them  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  as  in  the  plate. 

Where  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  xi,  in- 
terfeCt  the  aft-part  of  the  ftern-timber,  fquare  them  down, 
or  let  fall  perpendiculars  to  their  correfponding  lines  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  as  fhewn  in  the  plate.  This 
gives  the  ending  of  the  after-part  of  the  half-breadth  lines. 
Then  take  off  the  half-breadths  of  the  horizontal  lines  in  the 
half-breadth  plan, fg.  6,  at  their  ending,  as  above-mentioned, 
and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  in 
the  body-plan,^.  5.  A batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots  forms 
the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-timber  A,  agreeable  to  the  form  in 
the  fheer-plan.  But  if  thefe  half-breadths,  when  fet  off  in 
the  body-plan,  fhould  not  make  a fair  line,  then  thofe  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  which  feem  moft  to  require  it,  muff 
be  altered  at  the  after-end,  till  they  all  correfpond  to  make 
a fair  line  in  the  body-plan. 

Now  fet  off  the  moulded  fize  of  the  ftern-timber  upon 
each  horizontal  line,  in  fg.  11,  to  which  pin  a batten,  and 
the  fore-fide  of  the  timber  will  be  reprefented,  becaufe  the 
mould  is  to  be  made  broad  enough  to  be  anfwerable  to  the 
fore-fide  of  the  timber. 

Then,  where  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,^-.  1 1, 
interfeCl  the  fore-fide  of  the  timber,  transfer  them  to  their 
correfponding  lines  in  the  half-breadth  plan ,fg.  6,  parallel 
to  the  other  lines,  which  are  ticked  down  from  the  aft-fide, 
and  on  the  half-breadth  lines  make  the  fpots  as  you  fee  in 
the  plate.  Then  take  the  half-breadth  of  each  horizontal 
line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  fg.  6,  at  the  fpots  laft-men- 
tioned,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  horizontal 
lines  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  5.  Pin  a batten  to  thefe  fpots, 
and  mark  the  line  B,  which  is  the  fore-fide  of  the  timber, 
agreeable  to  the  line  for  the  fore-fide  in  the  fheer-plan. 

Having  in  the  body-plan,  fg.  1 x,  the  form  of  the  aft-fide 
and  fore-fide  of  the  ftern-timber,  as  it  appears  upon  an 
horizontal  view  when  in  its  place,  it  follows  next  to  point 
out  a method  to  make  a mould,  in  order  to  mould  the  tim- 
ber, fo  that  it  fhall  have  the  fame  appearance  when  it  is  in 
its  place  upon  a horizontal  view,  as  it  now  fhews  in  the 
fheer  and  body-plans.  Unlefs  there  be  a method  which 
may  be  depended  upon  for  the  exa&  heights  of  the  counters, 
it  can  be  to  no  purpofe  to  defign  a view  of  the  item,  in  order 
to  difpofe  of  the  decks,  the  lights,  and  all  other  heights,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  each  part  may  bear  a juft  proportion  to 
the  reft. 

Strike  the  line  C in  the  body-plan,  fg.  11,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mould  from  the  fide  of  the  timber,  to  which  place 
a batten,  and  keep  one  end  well  with  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  end  of  the  wing-tranfom,  and  mark  on  the  batten  all  the 
horizontal  lines  in  the  body-plan.  Then  carry  the  batten 
to  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  1 1,  and  keeping  the  end  of  the  batten 
well  with  the  horizontal  line  A of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the 
fide,  fet  up  all  the  heights  on  the  batten  perpendicular,  and 
ftrike  them  through  the  ftern-timber  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal lines  firft  ftruck,  as  you  fee  in  the  plate.  Where 
the  ticked  horizontal  lines  in  the  fheer-plan,  fg.  11,  firft 
ftruck  interfecft  the  fore-fide  and  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-timber, 
fquare  them  up  to  the  horizonal  lines  laft  ftruck.  This 
will  give  the  fpots,  to  which  a batten  pinned  will  give  the 

ticked 
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ticked  lines  I and  H,  to  which  the  mould  is  to  be  made, 
The  laff  heights  which  were  fet  up  are  the  proper  heights 
of  the  knuckles  and  horizontal  lines  to  be  marked  on  the 
mould. 

The  ticked  lines  I,  H,  in  the  Iheer-plan, 1 1,  to  which 
the  mould  is  to  be  made,  are  fuppoled  to  be  the  Hraight 
line  C in  the  body-plan,  fg.  xi,  Handing  fait  at  the  wing- 
tranfom,  and  the  head  lifted  up  till  it  Hands  perpendicular  ; 
which,  if  lowered  again  to  the  direction  of  the  Hraight  line 
C,  in  the  body-plan,  jig.  i i,  will  appear  exactly  the  fame  as 
the  Hern-timber  Hrit  laid  off  in  the  Iheer-plan, n,  which 
is  the  form  of  the  timber  required  when  trimmed  and  in 
its  place. 

In  the  next  place,  the  mould  Hiould  be  fo  made,  that 
the  Hern-timber  fhall  be  trimmed  both  ways  by  this  one 
mould  ; that  is,  to  the  fhape  as  it  appears  in  the  Iheer-plan, 
jig.  ii  ; and  likewife  to  the  fore-fide  and  aft  fide  thwartlhip 
appearance  in  the  body-plan,  fig.  n. 

Proceed  to  make  the  mould  of  dry  feafoned  inch-deal 
to  the  ticked  lines  I,  H,  jig.  1 1,  in  the  Iheer-plan,  from  the 
upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom  at  the  fide  to  the  head  G ; 
then,  when  the  mould  is  in  its  place,  mark  on  it  the  upper 
horizontal  lines,  in  the  fame  direction  as  they  are  laid  off, 
diHinguilhing  them  by  their  proper  names  on  the  mould, 
as  the  lower  counter  at  D,  upper  counter  at  E,  heel  at  A, 
No.  i at  B,  No.  2 at  C,  No.  5 at  F,  and  head  at  G.  Then 
take  the  diltances  from  the  Hraight  line  C,  in  the  body-plan, 
jig.  1 1 , to  the  fore-fide  of  the  Hern-timber  B,  at  every  hori- 
zontal line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  lines,  and 
fet  them  down  in  figures  at  the  fore-fide  of  the  mould  on 
their  correfponding  horizontal  lines  then  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fet  down  the  diltances  or  fpilings  on  the 
aft-fide  of  the  mould  from  the  lines  C and  A.  But  to 
mould  the  timber  from  thofe  fpilings  requires  much  trouble, 
and  without  great  care  taken,  the  Hern-timber  will  not  be 
exactly  moulded- 

Therefore,  the  moff  correCt  method  of  finilhing  the  mould, 
and  the  eafieff  in  application  when  moulding  the  piece,  is, 
inftead  of  having  the  fpilings  marked  on  the  mould,  to  have 
brackets  made  of  f-inch  deal,  agreeable  to  the  fpilings 
(deducing  the  thicknefs  of  the  mould)  at  each  horizontal 
line,  having  their  ends  at  the  fore-fide  and  aft-fide  cut  ex- 
adly  fquare  from  the  mould,  or  their  aft-fides  may  teach 
to  the  round-aft ; then  fallen  thofe  brackets  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  mould,  keeping  the  middle  of  their  thicknefs 
exactly  well  with  their  refpedive  horizontal  lines,  as  they 
appear  lhaded  in  the  Iheer-plan,  fig.  n,  obferving  to  keep 
the  fide  of  every  bracket  in  the  fame  direction  from  the 
mould  as  the  bevel  at  F,  fig.  n,  in  the  body-plan,  that  is,  to 
the  inclination  which  the  Hraight  line  C has  from  an  hori- 
zontal plane  in  reprefenting  the  tumbling-home  of  the  Hern- 
timber. 

To  be  more  exaCt,  let  the  half-thicknefs  of  the  brackets 
be  gauged  down  to  their  ends,  and  the  fides  chamfered  away 
thereto,  which  will  direCt  upon  the  timber,  when  trimmed, 
the  exad  ftations  of  the  knuckles,  and  alfo  of  the  horizontal 
lines. 

The  brackets  may  be  fo  fixed  on  either  fide,  as  to  mould 
the  timber  for  both  fides  of  the  Ihip. 

The  mould,  thus  made,  may  be  applied  in  any  diredion 
in  moulding  the  timber,  provided  its  upper  fide  is  kept 
Hraight,  and  out  of  winding.  Then  examine  where  the 
timber,  in  its  rough  Hate,  deviates  moll  from  the  under  fide 
of  the  brackets,  and  make  that  the  general  fpiling  to  be  ap- 
plied from  the  under  fide  of  the  brackets.  Wherever  this 
fpiling  muff  be  applied  beyond  the  brackets,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  piece,  let  a ttraigbt-edged  batten,  of  f«f- 


ficient  length,  be  kept  well  to  the  under  fide  of  the  bracket  j 
from  which  fet  down  the  fpiling  required,  wherever  it  may 
touch  the  piece.  Then  by  boring  holes  with  a fmall  gim- 
blet,  exadly  in  the  diredion  of  the  gauge-line,  at  the  ends 
of  the  brackets,  and  full  as  much  below  the  brackets  as  the 
general  fpiling,  you  will  preferve  the  exad  moulding  of  the 
timber,  after  the  rough  wood  is  fawn  off,  agreeable  to  the 
mould. 

To  take  the  bevellings  of  the  aft-fide  of  the  timber,  the 
round-aft  of  the  Hern  at  the  counters,  and  top-timber  line, 
mull  be  laid  off  thus  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  the 
diffance  from  the  midlhip  to  the  fide  Hern-timber,  on  a 
fquare  in  the  Iheer-plan,  Plate  I.,  and  fet  it  off  upon  the 
middle  line,  Plate  VII.  fg.  6,  abaft  its  correfponding  per- 
pendicular, as  fquared  down  from  the  counters,  &c.  at  the 
fide,  fweeping  curves  to  the  faid  round-aft  on  a fquare; 
then  fix  the  tongue  of  a bevel  to  the  different  round-aft 
lines,  and  the  Hock  parallel  to  the  middle  line  will  be  the 
bevelling  of  the  round-aft  at  each  place,  to  be  applied  fquare 
from  the  mould. 

Take  the  bevelling  to  cut  off  the  heel  from  the  body-plan, 
Plate  NW.  fg.  ii,  thus:  fix  the  Hock  of  a bevel  to  the 
line  C,  and  the  tongue  to  the  round-up  of  the  wing-tran- 
fom, as  at  D ; and  apply  it  over  the  heel  of  the  mould, 
when  it  lies  in  its  proper  place,  to  where  the  lower  bracket 
ffrikes  the  timber. 

Suppofing  the  heel  of  the  timber  to  be  carefully  trimmed, 
as  above  direCted,  a thin  mould  may  be  made  to  the  fedtion 
of  the  heel  on  the  wing-tranfom,  and  the  bevellings  taken 
to  fay  it  to  the  fafhion-piece  from  the  Hern-frame,  as  that  is 
generally  in  its  place  before  the  Hern-timbers  are  trimmed. 

The  bevellings  for  the  round-up  of  the  knuckles  of  the 
lower  and  upper  counters  may  be  taken  from  the  body- 
plan,  Plate  VII.  fg.  ii,  by  fixing  the  Hock  of  a bevel  to 
the  aft-fide  of  Hern-timber  A,  and  the  tongue  to  the 
round-up,  as  at  E,  and  fo  applied  from  the  timber  when  it 
is  trimmed. 

To  Lay-off  the  Stern  and  Quarter-Galleries , Plate  X.  Laying 
off  D. 

In  Plate  VII.  Laying-off  A,  the  laying-off  of  the  fide 
Hern-timber  to  make  the  mould  to,  is  reprefented  in  its 
proper  lituation,  that  the  reader  might  have  a clearer  idea  of 
the  operation.  But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  any  mould- 
loft  is  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  Hern  to  be  laid  off  in 
that  manner  ; neither  would  it  appear  clear  enough,  if  laid 
off  in  the  body-plan. 

Therefore,  in  fome  convenient  part  of  the  floor,  lay  off 
the  horizontal  (or  level)  view  of  the  Hern,  as  Plate  X„ 
fg.  6,  from  Plate  I.  ; and  likewife  the  quarter,  as  far  for- 
ward as  timber  32,  as  fg.  4. 

Strike  an  horizontal  line  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing- 
tranfom  at  the  middle  line,  which  will  be  a bafe  line  to  the 
Hern  ; likewife  the  lines  17  and  18  parallel  to  the  bafe  line, 
to  interfedt  the  knuckles  of  the  lower  and  upper  counters, 
at  the  fide  Hern-timber  33,  in  fg.  4;  continuing  them 
through  their  refpedtive  timbers  in  fg.  6.  Then  take  the 
heights  from  the  bafe  line,  in  fg.  4,  to  the  knuckles  of  the 
lower  and  upper  counters  at  the  midlhip  Hern-timber  32, 
and  fet  them  up  the  middle  line  above  the  bafe  line,  in  fg.  6„ 
Then  fpring  the  arc  of  a circle  through  thofe  heights  in 
fg.  6,  and  as  far  as  the  quarters  project,  as  B,  B,  which 
will  be  the  knuckles  of  the  timbers.  Defign  the  lower 
and  upper  counter-rails  in  fg.  4,  and  fet  off  the  projection 
of  the  plank  of  each  counter,  thus  : fquare  out  a line  from 
the  knuckle  of  each  counter  of  the  midlhip-timber  32,  as  a 
and  b , and  draw  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  of  each  counter 
4 E 3 parallel 
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parallel  to  the  timber,  which  gives  the  under  fide  of  the 
rails  ; then  transfer  the  upper  and  under  fides  of  thofe  rails 
from  fig.  4,  to  the  middle  line,  Jig.  6,  and  defcribe  parallel 
curves  to  the  knuckles  42  and  43  ; and  the  upper  counter- 
rail B,  and  lower  couriter-rail  A,  will  be  alfo  reprefented 
in  the  plan  of  the  item,  Jig.  6,  and  that  will  (hew  how 
much  the  fight-part  of  the  rails  will  be  on  a level  view 
below  the  knuckles  of  the  timbers. 

But  the  round-up  and  round-aft  of  the  counter-rails,  to 
make  the  moulds  to  for  trimming  the  rails,  mult  be  laid  off 
on  a fquare,  thus : from  the  fore-fide  of  the  rails  at  the  mid- 
Ihip-timber  34,  in  Jig.  4,  fquare  in  a line  from  the  knuckle  to 
touch  the  fide-timber  33  ; then  take  the  diftance  from  the 
knuckle  of  the  upper  counter  from  the  midfhip-timber  32, 
to  the  fide-timber  33,  in  the  direftion  of  the  above  fquare 
line,  and  fet  it  off  from  any  flraight  line,  as  A A,  at  C C, 
jig.  9,  which  is  the  knuckle  or  breadth  of  the  upper 
counter,  fquared  down  from  Jig.  6.  Then  fpring  the  arc 
B B,  which  is  the  round-aft  of  the  upper  counter,  on  a 
fquare. 

Next  take  the  diftance  from  the  knuckle  of  the  upper 
counter,  at  the  fide-timber  33,  to  the  line  fquared  in  from 
the  knuckle  of  the  midfhip-timber,  and  fet  it  off  as  before 
at  C C,  above  the  line  A A,  Jig.  9,  and  fpring  another 
arc,  which  will  be  the  round-up  of  the  upper  counter,  on  a 
fquare.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  lower  coun- 
ter, and  we  fhall  have  both  rails  laid  off  to  the  round-up 
and  round-aft  on  a fquare. 

This  is  the  beft  way  to  make  the  moulds  for  the  round 
of  the  rails ; becaufe  if  the  rails  were  cut  out  of  a fnying 
plank,  or  piece  of  thick-ftuff,  the  round-up  would  be  the 
fame  ; that  when  put  in  the  boiler,  and  fet  to  the  round-aft, 
they  would  then  have  their  proper  round-up  on  a level 
view  ; or,  were  they  cut  out  of  a fmall  piece  of  timber,  it 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  be  moft  expeditious 
and  exact. 

The  counter-rails  may  be  cut  out  of  a flraight  piece  of 
timber,  without  kilning  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  fly  after 
that  procefs,  thus : take  the  round-up  and  round-aft  to- 
gether, that  is,  from  the  knuckle  of  the  fide-timber  to  the 
knuckle  of  the  midfhip-timber,  and  fpring  an  arc  thereto, 
as  before ; then  when  the  rails  are  trimmed  to  the  fheer, 
and  the  fore-fide  canted  to  the  timber,  they  will  exactly 
conform  to  the  round-up  and  round-aft,  when  put  in  their 
places. 

Having  the  round-up  of  the  lower  and  upper  counter- 
rails in  Jig.  6,  and  continued  them  far  enough  out  for  the 
projection  of  the  quarter-galleries,  round  up  the  quarter- 
deck in  the  ftern,  agreeable  to  the  upper  counter-rail,  in 
the  following  manner : take  the  height  from  the  upper 
counter-rail,  in  Jig.  6,  to  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fide-timber  at  the  infide ; and  fet  it  up  the  middle 
line  of  the  ftern.  This  makes  the  quarter-deck  round  more 
than  the  upper  counter-rail,  and  adds  life  to  the  ftern  ; for 
the  upper  part  of  the  lights  in  the  ftern  fhould  be  parallel 
to  the  tranfom.  And  if  they  were  to  round  by  the  fame 
mould  as  the  upper  counter-rail,  the  bars  in  the  fafhes  next 
the  fide  would  be  longer  than  thofe  in  the  middle  line,  and 
would  appear  as  if  the  top  of  the  lights  rounded  lefs  than 
the  upper  counter-rail.  In  the  fame  manner  difpofe  of  the 
round  of  the  poop,  or  round-houfe. 

This  fhould  determine  the  round  of  the  decks  abaft ; and 
the  beams  of  thofe  decks,  as  they  approach  aft  in  Jig.  4, 
muft  be  gradually  increafed  in  their  round-up,  to  correfpond 
with  the  tranfom. 

Obferve  that  the  above  lines,  in  Jig.  6,  for  the  quarter- 
aleck,  (hew  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  flern-timbers, 


without  confidering  at  prefent  the  projection  of  the  bal- 
cony. 

Set  off  withinfide  of  the  ftern-timber,  in  Jig.  6,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  clamp,  and  the  projection  of  the  cornice  in 
the  cabin,  and  let  that  be  the  fide  of  the  light.  Then  de- 
termine on  the  breadth  of  the  munions,  allowing  fufficient 
for  the  weights  and  pulley-pieces,  and  divide  the  other  lights 
equally.  Set  off  likewife  the  mock-light  in  the  aft-part  of 
the  quarter-gallery,  the  fame  fize  as  the  reft.  About  half 
the  breadth  of  the  munions  from  the  mock-light,  place  the 
infide  of  the  quarter-piece  ; then  determine  on  the  breadth 
of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  heel.  About  the  middle  of  the 
quarter-piece  place  the  outfide  of  the  gallery,  which  deter- 
mines the  outfide  of  the  gallery  on  the  quarters,  Jig.  4. 
Having  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lights  in  the 
clear,  let  the  depth  be  one-third  more  than  the  breadth  at 
the  lower  part ; fet  off  upon  the  rake  of  the  ttern-timbers, 
in  jig.  4,  and  transfer  that  to  Jig.  6,  which  makes  a good 
proportional  light.  But  obferve,  between  the  upper  coun- 
ter-rail and  the  lights  muft  be  room  allowed  for  the  falh-fills, 
and  about  one  inch  and  a half  between  their  heads  and  the 
tranfom  above.  Then  determine  on  the  out-bounds  of  the 
taffrail  and  quarter-pieces,  and  lower  finifhing. 

Next  difpofe  of  the  quarter-gallery  in  Jig.  4,  (hewing  the 
out-lines  of  the  quarter-piece  and  taffrail,  thus : let  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  the  knuckles  of  the  lower  and  upper 
counters  of  the  midftiip-timbers,  in  jig.  4,  as  you  fee  ticked 
and  numbered  14  and  15  ; then  where  the  horizontal  lines 
17  and  18,  from  the  knuckles  of  the  fide-timber,  interfeCl 
the  perpendiculars  14  and  15,  take  thofe  diftances,  and  fet 
them  off  from  the  knuckles  of  the  fide-timber,  in  jig.  6, 
down  the  perpendiculars,  c,  c,  ff;  from  thence  fpring  the 
arcs  24,  24,  and  26,  26,  to  touch  the  horizontal  lines  17 
and  18,  at  the  middle  line,  which  are  called  round  forward 
on  a level.  Then  will  the  ticked  curves  24,  24,  and  26,  26, 
be  anfwerable  to  the  ticked  perpendiculars  14,  15,  which 
fall  from  the  knuckles  of  the  midfhip-timber  in  fig.  4. 

Take  the  heights  from  the  bafe-line,  in  fig.  6,  to  the 
knuckles  of  each  counter,  at  the  outfide  of  the  gallery,  at 
the  ticked  perpendiculars  d and  e,  and  fet  them  up  from  the 
bafe  line  in  fig.  4,  ltriking  the  ticked  horizontal  lines  c 
and  d.  Then  from  the  horizontal  ticked  lines  17  and  18, 
in  fig.  6,  take  the  length  of  the  perpendiculars  d and  e,  to 
where  they  interfeft  the  ticked  curves  24  and  26,  or  round 
forward  on  a level,  and  fet  them  off  forward  from  the  per- 
pendiculars 14  and  15,  in  fig.  4,  on  the  horizontal  lines  c 
and  d refpeftively,  which  will  give  the  exa£t  knuckles  at 
the  timbers,  in  fig.  4,  at  the  outfide  of  the  gallery.  Then 
take  the  heights  of  the  ends  of  the  rails  from  the  bafe  line  at 
A and  B,  fig.  6,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  bafe  line  in 
fig.  4,  at  the  knuckles  of  the  timbers  laft  mentioned,  and 
continue  them  forward,  agreeable  to  the  (heer  of  the  (hip. 
This  will  give  the  exaft  heights  of  the  lower  and  fecond 
counter-rails,  as  they  will  appear  on  the  (hip,  if  the  work 
be  conformable  to  the  floor. 

To  Lay-off  the  Foot-Rail  of  the  Balcony. 

Here  we  may  again  repeat  the  obfervation,  which  was  made 
about  laying-off  the  beak-head  timber,  that  fince  Plate  I. 
was  engraved,  the  fterns  of  all  (hips  of  the  line  are  now  con- 
tinued upwards  to  the  round-aft  of  the  fecond  counter-rail, 
without  any  balcony,  as  they  are  much  ftronger  fo,  and 
more  ufeful,  if  guns  are  wanted  to  be  ufed  right-aft  occa- 
fionally.  Neverthelefs,  (hips  of  50  guns  have  at  prefent  a 
balcony  or  walk  in  the  ftern. 

To  underftand  the  exaft  form  of  the  balcony-rails,  as 
they  appear  in  the  (heer-plan,  and  likewife  in  the  plan  of  the 

ftern. 
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item,  will  require  much  attention,  and  fome  pains  taken  to 
be  made  con-eft. 

Where  the  quarter-deck  line  at  the  fide  interfefts  the 
fide-ftern  timber  33,  in  fig.  4,  let  fall  the  ticked  perpendi- 
cular 13  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  fig.  5 ; and  on  that  per- 
pendicular fet  off  the  half-breadth  of  the  quarter-deck  at  the 
ftern-timber,  from  -the  middle  line  in  jig.  5,  as  taken  from 
jig.  6.  Then  fquare  down  from  the  lalt  perpendicular, 
where  the  under  fide  of  the  deck  at  the  middle  line  interfefts 
the  midfhip-ftern  timber,  in  jig.  4,  to  the  middle  line  in 
jig.  5 ; and  fpring  an  arc,  as  the  ticked  curve  I,  (hewing 
the  round-aft  of  the  ftern,  at  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter- 
deck, and  alfo  at  the  aft-part  of  the  timbers,  the  heads  of 
which  run  up  to  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck.  But 
Herns  having  no  balcony,  the  timbers  are  continued  up- 
wards as  much  above  the  taffrail  as  they  may  be  wanted, 
which  certainly  mult  add  ilrength  to  the  ftern. 

In  jig.  5.  draw  the  fide  ftern-timber,  which  requires  to 
projeft  aft,  about  ten  inches  farther  than  the  midlhip- 
timbers,  as  at  24,  for  the  convenience  of  the  neceflaries  in 
the  quarter-gallery,  and  abaft  that  allow  three  or  four 
inches  for  the  ballufters  in  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallery, 
and  let  that  be  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-deck  at  the  fide. 
Then  defign,  in  Jig.  5,  the  midfhip  part  of  the  ends  of  the 
deck.  That  part,  from  the  fide-timber  to  the  outfide  of  the 
gallery,  (being  the  aft  part  of  the  ftool,)  mult  be  parallel  to 
the  ticked  line  I. 

Strike  the  perpendicular  line  43  abaft  jigs.  4 and  5,  and 
where  the  ticked  line  I,  which  is  the  round-aft  at  the  heads 
of  the  timbers  in  jig.  5,  interfefts  the  outfide  of  the  timber, 
take  that  half-breadth,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  perpendicular 
43  from  the  middle  line.  Then  take  the  round-up  of  the 
quarter-deck  on  a perpendicular,  in  jig.  4,  at  the  fide-timber, 
and  fet  it  off  on  the  half-breadth  laft  taken  from  the  per- 
pendicular 43,  and  fpring  the  arc  H,  which  is  the  round- 
up of  the  quarter-deck,  on  a perpendicular. 

Let  the  quarter-deck,  at  the  middle  line  in  Jig.  4,  be 
continued  as  far  aft  as  the  ends  of  the  deck  c,  in  jig.  5 ; 
then  from  the  line  for  the  under  fide  of  the  deck,  drop  as 
many  perpendiculars  as  may  be  thought  fufficient  to  find  the 
true  form  of  the  under  fide  of  the  deck,  from  the  fide  to 
the  midfhips,  as  may  be  feen  numbered  23,  &c.  in  jig.  4. 
Carry  down  thofe  perpendiculars  parallel  to  the  line  43,  to 
interfeft  the  ends  of  the  deck  c,  in  jig.  5,  and  from  thence 
carry  them  aft  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  to  interfeft  the 
round-up  of  the  deck  H.  Then  take  the  diftance  from 
the  line  43,  to  the  curve  H,  for  the  round  of  the  deck  at 
14,  jig.  5,  and  fet  it  down  the  perpendicular  3,  from  the 
under  fide  of  the  deck,  jig.  4.  (for  per.  2 was  too  fmall  a 
round  to  be  perceived  in  the  plate)  ; continue  the  fame  re- 
gular to  20,  Jig.  5,  which  anfwers  to  per.  9,  in  jig.  4. 
Take  the  half-breadth  in  Jig.  6.  to  the  outfide  of  the 
quarter-deck  ftool,  and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  middle 
line  to  interfeft  the  ends  of  the  deck  c,  in  jig.  $.  Then 
carry  aft,  as  before,  to  the  curve  H,  the  intermediate  lines 
21,  22,  with  23,  at  the  outfide  of  the  ftool,  and  alfo  carry 
them  up  to  the  under  fide  of  the  deck  in  Jig.  4,  as  10,  1 1,  12. 
Then  take  the  diftances  from  the  line  43  to  the  round  of 
the  deck  H,  in  jig.  5,  at  21,  22,  23,  and  fet  them  off  below 
the  under  fide  of  the  deck,  on  the  perpendiculars  10,  1 1, 12. 
Then  through  thefe  fpots,  and  thofe  before  fet  off,  draw 
the  ticked  curve  to  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-deck  at  the 
middle  line.  This  will  be  the  exaft  form  of  the  under  fide 
©f  the  quarter-deck,  if  cut  off  agreeable  to  the  plan,  jig.  5, 
from  the  outfide  of  the  ftool  in  jig.  4.  Draw  the  ticked 
line  40,  in  jig.  4,  agreeable  to  the  (heer  of  the  fhip,  and 
&t  off  belew  the  line  40  about  one  inch  and  a half,  or  &6 


much  as  the  joiners  require  for  the  pannelling  which  is  at 
the  under  fide  of  the  balcony,  and  from  that  fet  up  the  depth 
of  the  rail.  This  will  give  the  exaft  height  of  the  foot- 
rail  iit  the  (heer ,jig.  4. 

To  find  the  proper  height  of  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck at  the  under  fide,  anfwerable  to  that  in  the  (heer, 
Jig.  4,  take  the  half-breadths  at  the  ticked  lines  14  to  23, 
on  the  line  43,  in  jig.  5,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle 
line  on  the  bafe  line,  as  on  the  left-hand,  in  jig.  6,  and  ereft 
perpendiculars  as  high  as  the  under  fide  of  the  deck.  Then 
take  the  heights  from  the  bafe  line,  in  fig.  4,  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  deck,  at  Nos.  2,  3,  &c.  and  fet  them  up  on  their 
correfponding  perpendiculars  in  fig.  6.  Through  thefe  fpots 
et  in  a ticked  line,  which  will  give  the  under  fide  of  the 
eck  in  fig.  6 ; then  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  deck,  and 
get  in  the  parallel  line  above  it.  Likewife  fet  off  the  foot- 
rail,  as  before  direfted,  in  fig.  4.  This  will  give  the  exaft 
form  of  the  foot-rail,  in  fig.  6,  agreeable  to  the  round-aft  in 
the  plan  of  the  quarter-deck,^.  5. 

To  Lay-ojf  the  Breafi-Rail  of  the  Balcony. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  mould  the  breaft-rail  of  the 
balcony  with  the  fame  mould  as  the  foot-fpace-rail  is  done 
with.  But  to  complete  the  range  of  ballufters  in  the  bal- 
cony, fo  as  to  make  them  have  an  agreeable  rake  in  the 
(heer,j£g-.  4,  and  likewife  a proper  diminiih  of  tumbling- 
home  in  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  fig.  6,  the  following  method 
only  can  be  relied  on. 

In  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  fig.  6,  let  the  fide-timber  be, 
produced  upwards  till  it  interfefts  the  middle  line  ; and 
from  that  point  to  the  above-mentioned  ftations  at  the  under 
fide  of  the  quarter-deck,  in  fig.  6,  make  ticked  lines  as  high 
as  the  breaft-rail.  Whatever  height  the  upper  fide  of  the 
breaft-rail  is  intended  to  be  at  the  middle  line,  in  fig.  6, 
take  that  height  from  the  deck  at  the  middle  line,  and  fet  it 
up  from  the  deck  at  the  feveral  ticked  lines  in  the  direction 
of  the  faid  lines,  as  well  as  at  the  fide-timber.  Through 
thefe  fpots  get  in  the  upper  fide  of  the  breaft-rail  D,  in 
fig.  6.  Suppofing  thofe  ticked  lines  to  be  ballufters,  they 
(hould  all  be  of  an  equal  length.  Where  the  perpendicular 
ticked  lines  2,  3,  &c.  in  fig.  4,  interfeft  the  ticked  line  for 
the  deck  at  the  fide,  draw  them  upwards  parallel  to  the 
fide  ftern-timber  ; then  take  perpendicularly  the  heights 
of  each  of  the  ticked  lines  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  breaft- 
rail  from  the  bafe  line  in  fig.  6,  and  fet  them,  as  taken 
from  the  bafe  line,  fig.  4,  to  interfeft  their  correfponding 
lines  laft-mentioned.  Through  thefe  fpots  draw  the  curve 
K,  which  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  breaft-rail,  as  it  will 
appear  in  the  (heer, fig.  4. 

Drop  the  ticked  perpendicular  1,  from  the  aft-fide  of 
the  breaft-rail,  fig.  4,  to  the  middle  line,^/?g.  5,  and  parallel 
to  that  the  ticked  perpendiculars  2 to  11,  which  will  be 
found  to  interfeft  the  ticked  lines  at  the  upper  fide  of  the 
breaft-rail  in  fig.  4.  Then  take  the  diftances  (or  half- 
breadths) from  the  ticked  lines  afore-mentioned  at  the 
upper  fide  of  the  breaft-rail  in  fig.  6,  to  the  middle  line ; 
and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  perpendiculars 
2,  3,  See.  from  the  middle  line  in  fig.  5 ; a batten  pinned 
through  thefe  half-breadths  forms  the  line  G,  or  upper  fide 
of  the  breaft-rail.  But  obferve,  it  only  gives  the  form  of 
the  breaft-rail  correfponding  with  the  aft  part  of  the 
deck  c ; therefore,  if  the  ballufters  are  laid  off  in  this  manner, 
the  fore-fide  of  the  mould  is  the  readier  to  apply  on  the 
deck,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  deals,  and  what  the  rail  is  in- 
tended to  rebate  on  the  ends  of  the  deals  mult  be  added 
thereto,  and  as  much  wood  as  is  neceilary  to  raife  the 
members  ©f  the  rail  muff  be  left  on  the  mould  abaft  the 

line  4-. 
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line  c.  Whatever  is  left  abaft  the  foot-rail  mould  mull  be 
alfo  left  abaft  the  line  G for  the  mould  of  the  breaft-rail, 
upon  a fuppofition  that  both  moulds  are  made  to  fuit  the 
aft  part  of  the  ballufters.  The  half-breadth  of  the  rails 
only  being  laid  off  is  the  moft  correft,  for  then  the  moulds 
will  be  made  in  two  halves  exa&ly  alike,  and  may  be 
fcarfed  and  nailed  together  in  the  middle  from  any  ftraight 
line.  The  middle  line  and  outfide  of  the  timber  fhould  be 
marked  on  each  mould. 

To  Lay-off  the  Taffrail  and  Quarter- Piece. 

The  form  of  the  taffrai)  and  quarter-piece,  in  Jig.  6, 
being  laid  off  from  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  Plate  I.,  fquare 
up  from  fig.  5.  what  the  ftern  projefts  at  24,  to  the  quarter- 
deck in  fig.  4,  and  continue  it  upwards  parallel  to  the  fide 
ftern-timber  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  as  you  fee  ticked  ; then 
fet  off  the  half-breadth  of  the  ftern  at  the  quarter-deck,  and 
likewife  at  the  top  of  the  fide  on  the  ticked  line  25,  fig.  6, 
taking  the  round-aft  at  each  place,  and  fet  it  aft  at  the 
correfponding  heights  from  the  above  ticked  line  in  fig.  4. 
This  will  give  the  ticked  line  T,  being  the  midfiiip-timber  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftern,  or  the  fore-fide  of  the  taffrail 
at  the  middle  line.  Let  this  ticked  line  T be  anfwerable  to 
the  line  A.  A,  fig.  9. 

Drop  as  many  perpendiculars  from  the  top  of  the  taffrai^ 
and  outfide  of  the  quarter-piece,  as  in  the  left-hand  of fig.  6, 
as  may  be  thought  neceffary.  Take  the  perpendicular  heights 
from  the  bafe  line  in  fig.  6,  to  the  feveral  perpendiculars 
laft  mentioned  on  the  taffrail  and  quarter-piece,  and  fet 
them  up  from  the  bafe  line  in  fig.  4,  and  ftrike  in  the  hori- 
zontal lines  22  to  31,  the  laft  being  the  height  of  the  taf- 
frail at  the  middle  line.  Take  fquare  from  the  middle  line 
in  fig.  6,  where  each  perpendicular  interfe&s  the  upper  part 
of  the  taffrail  and  outfide  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  let  them 
off  from  the  middle  line  on  the  ticked  line  25,  fig.  6 ; then 
take  the  diftances  from  the  ticked  line  25,  to  the  round  of 
the  ftern  on  a level  26,  26,  at  each  line  fquared  down,  and 
fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding  lines  laft  ftruck  in  fig.  4, 
from  the  ticked  line  T,  forward  in  the  diredfion  of  the 
ticked  lines.  A batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots  will  give  the 
ticked  curve  O in  the  middle  of  the  quarter-piece  (which,  in 
a thwartlhip  view,  is  the  aft-part  of  the  timbers,  fuppofed 
to  be  continued  to  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece)  ; then 
abaft  this  ticked  line  fet  off  the  aft-fide  of  the  taffrail,  and 
continue  it  to  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece  ; that  will  deter- 
mine the  aft-fide  of  the  quarter-piece,  from  which  fet  for- 
ward the  Tiding  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  that  gives  its  fore- 
fide,  as  it  will  appear  when  in  its  place. 

The  rims  and  (tools  might  be  all  laid  off  on  the  floor  ; 
but  it  would  appear  confuted  on  the  plate,  and  perplex  the 
reader.  And,  indeed,  the  making  of  a handfome  quarter- 
gallery  depends  chiefly  on  the  performance  on  the  (hip  ; 
therefore  an  explanation  may  give  more  ufeful  information 
than  a drawing. 

The  length  of  the  rims  and  (tools  being  determined  in 
fig.  4,  the  breadth  abaft  need  only  be  taken  from  fig.  6, 
and  let  the  (tool  at  the  quarter-deck  ferve  for  all  the  rims 
and  (tools  in  the  quarter-gallery,  keeping  the  foremoft  end 
well.  At  leaft,  the  fame  mould  that  moulds  the  (tool  at 
the  upper  parts  of  the  lights,  may  mould  the  rim  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fame  lights,  becaufe  the  munions  in  the 
quarter-gallery  (hould  be  all  out  of  winding  ; and  in  order 
to  make  them  fo,  the  ftool  at  the  quarter-deck  will  require 
to  be  longer  than  the  rim  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lights, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  winding  of  the  top-fide. 
This  might  be  allowed  for  exaftly  in  laying-off  the  (tools  ; 


but  it  is  better  to  leave  the  ftool  at  the  quarter-deck  long 
enough,  and  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 

Suppofe  the  rim  at  the  fecond  counter-rail  to  be  trimmed 
agreeable  to  the  form  of  the  ftool  at  the  quarter-deck,  and 
to  be  in  its  place  on  the  (hip  ; and  fuppofe  the  ftool  at  the 
quarter-deck  to  be  fayed  to  the  fide  : then  fet  off  the 
breadth  of  the  ftool  at  the  aft  part,  and  nail  a batten  from 
thence  to  the  rim.  Then  fet  off  the  munions  on  the  rim, 
and  at  every  munion  on  the  rim  hold  a ftraight  batten  from 
thence  to  the  under  fide  of  the  ftool,  and  look  them  out  of 
winding  with  the  batten  at  the  aft  part,  or  with  each 
other,  obferving  to  fet  off  the  fame  diftances  at  the  under 
fide  of  the  ftool  from  the  aft  part  as  they  are  on  the 
rim.  Then  the  wood  may  be  dubbed  away,  or  the  ftool 
taken  down,  and  mould  the  under  fide  (which  will  nearly 
agree)  to  every  fpot,  with  the  fame  mould  as  the  rim  was 
moulded  with.  Then  you*  may  be  certain  the  falhes  will 
be  out  of  winding,  and,  if  required,  would  Aide  from  one 
end  of  the  gallery  to  the  other.  Then,  when  the  munions 
are  fet  off,  you  may  find  a greater  diftance  from  the  fore- 
moft munion  to  the  fide  on  the  ftool,  than  there  will  be  on 
the  rim  ; but  this  cannot  be  avoided,  and  is  of  but  little 
confequence  ; becaufe  the  car.ting-livre,  or  confole-bracket, 
is  introduced  on  purpofe  to  intercept  the  finiftring  of  the 
gallery  with  the  (liip-fide  : for  if  the  ftool  at  the  quarter- 
deck was  to  be  no  longer  than  the  rim  at  the  fecond  counter, 
it  would  fall  into  the  hollow  of  the  top-fide  at  the  foremoft 
end,  and  the  foremoft  munions  in  the  view  of  the  (heer, 
fig.  4,  would  appear  to  rake  more  than  the  after  ones  j 
and  when  looking  from  before  the  gallery,  the  munions  in 
the  lower  and  upper  gallery  would  not  appear  out  of 
winding,  but  the  whole  gallery  would  feem  in  confufion  ; 
therefore  the  upper  gallery  mult  undergo  the  fame  opera- 
tion, and  then  it  will  hear  to  be  viewed  in  any  direction. 

It  is  requilite,  at  leaft,  to  lay  off  the  (tool  and  rim  of  the 
lower  gallery,  and  allow  for  the  winding  of  the  top-fide,  in 
order  to  mould  them  nearly  ; but  by  following  the  above  me- 
thod in  the  performance  of  the  work,  any  little  error  that 
may  happen  will  be  corrected. 

To  lay  off  the  lower  rim  B,  and  middle  ftool  c,  fig.  4,  to 
make  the  moulds  to,  transfer  the  height  of  the  upper  fide 
of  the  lower  rim  B,  and  upper  ftool  c,  in  fig.  4,  continued 
forward  to  fquare  timber  32,  to  the  body-plan,  Plate  VII. 
fig.  5,  upon  its  correfponding  fquare  timbers.  Then  take 
the  half-breadths  as  far  forward  as  fquare  timber  32,  and  fet 
them  off  from  the  middle  line  on  their  correfponding  timbers 
in  Plate  X.  fig.  5,  and  produce  the  half-breadth  lines,  and 
thicknefs  of  the  planks  A and  B without  it,  as  far  aft  as  in 
the  plan,  fig.  5. 

T.  hen  (quare  down  the  knuckles  of  the  upper  counter  from 
fig.  4 to  fig.  5,  and  fpring  an  arc  to  the  round-aft,  which 
will  be  the  fore-fide  of  the  upper  counter-rail.  Next  fweep 
another  arc  to  the  thicknels  of  the  upper  counter-rail,  pa- 
rallel to  and  abaft  the  ticked  curve,  and  the  upper  counter- 
rail will  be  (hewn  in  the  plan,  fig.  5.  Then  take  the  half- 
breadth  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  upper  counter- rail  to  the 
outfide,  B,  in  fig.  6,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  in 
fig.  3,  on  the  ticked  perpendicular  13,  as  fquared  down  from 
the  outfide  knuckle.  Thence  form  the  curve  F,  or  outfide 
of  the  lower  rim.  The  ticked  parallel  line  within  is  the  out- 
fide of  the  munions,  upon  which  fet  off  the  ftations  of  the 
lights,  making  them  all  alike,  and  the  munions  44,  45,  46, 
47,  between.  Square  up  the  munions  to  the  upper  fide 
of  the  lower  rim  in  fig.  4 ; and  from  the  fpots  fquared  up 
ftrike  lines  parallel  to  the  fide  ftern-timber,  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  middle  ftool.  The  aft  part  of  the  middle  ftool  is 
already  laid  off  in  fig.  5,  and  the  form  of  the  outfide  may 
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be  determined  by  the  infide  of  the  mould  of  the  lower  rim 
keeping  the  fore  end  well,  and  allowing  the  additional  length 
required  by  the  winding  of  the  top-fide,  &c.  Then  to 
prove  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  and  ftool  are  out  of 
winding,  fquare  down  the  fides  of  the  munions  from  the 
under  fide  of  the  middle  ftool  in  fig.  4,  to  the  outfide  of  the 
middle  ftool  in  Jig.  5 ; and  at  the  aft-fides  of  the  munions, 
take  their  half-breadths  from  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them 
off  fquare  from  the  middle  line  in^.  6,  upon  the  under  fide 
of  the  middle  ftool.  In  the  fame  manner  take  off  the  half- 
breadths of  the  munions  on  the  rim,  and  fet  them  off  on  the 
upper  fide  of  the  upper  counter-rail.  Then  ftrike  lines  to 
thofe  fpots  in  Jig.  6,  and  they  will  be  parallel  to  the  fide 
ftern-timber  and  each  other,  confequently  out  of  winding. 
The  upper  gallery  rim  and  ftools  may  be  laid  off  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  the  moulds  alio  made  ; obferving  to  rake  the 
munions  of  the  upper  lights  agreeably  to  thofe  below,  which 
may  be  fet  off  as  follows.  Determine  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  upper  gallery,  and  continue  it  upwards  as  the  ticked 
line  H,  in  Jig.  4 ; then  with  a batten,  fitted  as  fquare  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  fore-fide  of  the  foremoft  munion,  mark  on  it 
the  fides  of  all  the  munions.  Then  fit  the  fame  end  of  the 
batten  to  the  ticked  line  H,  and  move  it  diagonally,  till  the 
aft-fide  of  the  after-munion  touches  the  fore-fide  of  the 
quarter-piece,  and  mark  all  the  fides  of  the  munion  as  on 
the  ticked  line  41  ; then  ftriking  lines  through  thofe  fpots 
parallel  to  the  rake  of  the  lower  munions,  the  lights  and  mu- 
nions will  be  reprefented  in  the  upper  gallery. 

The  upper  and  lower  finifhings  may  be  formed  at  pleafure, 
making  them  as  light  as  pofiible,  to  pleafe  the  eye,  and  con- 
taining fufficient  room  in  the  upper  finifhing  to  hold  a 
ciftern. 

To  Lay-ojfi  the  Stern  upon  the  Rake. 

The  horizontal  plan  of  the  ftern  being  laid  off,  proceed 
to  lay  off  the  ftern  upon  the  rake  : or,  at  leaft,  the  taffrail 
and  quarter-pieces.  For,  were  moulds  made  to  them  as 
already  laid  off,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  they  would  be 
too  low  and  too  narrow,  when  fixed  upon  the  ftern,  to  its 
round-aft  and  rake ; which  muft  be  the  cafe  upon  the  ftiip. 
In  the  plan  of  the  ftern,  Jig.  6,  ftrike  up  lines  in  the  middle 
of  each  munion,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fide  ftern-timber, 
one  up  the  infide  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  one  between,  to 
rake  upwards  to  the  centre  of  the  ftern,  at  the  middle  line, 
as  marked  35,  36,  37,  and  38,  as  on  the  right  hand. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  B B through  Jigs.  7 and  8, 
which  will  correfpond  with  the  ticked  lines  25,  23,  at  the 
upper  counter  in  Jig.  6.  Take  the  perpendicular  heights  of 
all  the  timbers,  from  35  to  38,  and  at  the  infide  of  the  quar- 
ter-piece in  Jig.  6,  from  the  lines  25,  25,  to  the  ticked  curve 
for  the  knuckles  of  the  upper  counter,  and  fet  them  up 
from  the  line  B B in  Jig.  8,  and  draw  parallel  lines  thereto,  as 
you  fee  ticked,  and  numbered  9,  10,  See.  Take  likewife 
the  perpendicular  heights  from  the  lines  25,  25,  Jig.  6,  to  the 
interfedfions  of  all  the  timbers,  with  the  under  and  upper 
fides  of  the  taffrail  and  quarter-piece  ; and  fet  them  up  from 
the  line  B B,  in  Jg.  8,  where  they  are  ticked  and  numbered 
as  before. 

Strike  lines  to  the  rake  of  the  midihip  and  fide  counter- 
timbers above  the  upper  counter-rail,  taken  from  Jig.  4,  and 
transferred  to  Jig.  8,  as  the  ticked  lines  32  and  33.  Draw  a 
line  fquare  from  the  midfhip  ftern-timber  33,  in  Jig.  8,  to  in- 
terfedl the  knuckle  at  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide-timber,  as 
the  ticked  line  30  ; then  continue  the  midihip-timber  32  down 
to  the  line  30  ; then  take  the  diftance  from  the  midihip 
to  the  fide-timber  in  the  direction  of  the  ticked  line  30, 
and  fet  it  off  from  the  line  A A,  in  fig.  9,  on  the  ticked 


lines  C,  C,  and  raife  the  arc  B B,  which  fhews  how  much 
the  ftern  rounds  aft  on  a fquare,  agreeable  to  the  breadth  of 
the  upper  counter,  which  round-aft  governs  all  the  ftern 
above,  as  before  obferved. 

Where  the  timbers  35,  36,  37,  38,  and  infide  of  the 
quarter-piece,^.  6,  ftep  on  the  ticked  line  42,  or  knuckles 
of  the  upper  counter,  fquare  them  down  to  Jig.  9 ; then  take 
the  round-aft  of  each  timber  from  the  line  A A,  fig.  9,  and 
fet  them  off  fquare  from  the  midfhip-timber  32,  fo  as  to  in- 
terfedl their  correfponding  level  lines  in fig.  8.  Then  where 
the  above  timbers  in  fig.  6.  interfedl  the  upper  part  of  the 
taflrail  and  quarter-piece,  let  them  be  fquared  down  as 
before;  and  transfer  the  round-afts  to  their  correfponding 
level  lines  in  fig.  8,  fetting  them  off  fquare  from  the  midfhip- 
timber,  as  before.  Then  from  thefe  fpots,  down  to  the  fpots 
on  the  level  lines  of  the  knuckle  of  the  upper  counter,  ftrike 
the  lines  of  the  intermediate  timbers,  and  mark  them  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  which  fhews  the  thwartfhip  view  of  the  timbers,  as 
ftationed  in  fig.  6. 

If  the  fide-timber  33,  and  midfhip-timber  32,  were  pro- 
longed in  fig.  8.  till  they  interfedl  each  other,  that  would  be 
the  centre  for  the  intermediate  timbers,  as  difpofed  in  fig.  6, 
and  prove  the  work. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  have  one  fpot  at  the  outfide  of  the 
quarter-piece,  as  39,  fig.  6,  and  fquared  down,  as  before, 
to  the  round-aft,  fig.  9;  then  take  its  round-aft  at  11,  fig.  9, 
from  the  line  A A,  and  fet  it  off  fquare  from  the  midfhip- 
timber  32,  in  fig.  8,  on  its  correfponding  level  line  16,  as 
transferred  from  fig.  6. 

Square  down  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece  where  it  inter- 
fedls  the  knuckle-line,  42,  fig.  6,  to  fig.  9, to  the  round-aft  B B. 
Then  pin  a batten  to  the  round-aft  on  a fquare  B B,  fig.  9, 
and  keeping  it  fall  at  the  middle  line,  mark  fpots  on  the 
batten,  where  the  ticked  lines  2,  4,  7,  10,  12,  and  outfide 
of  quarter-piece,  are  fquared  down  from  the  knuckle-line  42, 
fig.  6.  Then  fit  the  fame  end  of  the  batten  well  to  the 
middle  line,  Jg.  7,  keeping  it  ilraight  along  the  line  B,  and 
thereon  mark  the  feveral  fpots  on  the  right  hand,  and  like- 
wife on  the  left.  Then,  if  the  floor  will  admit  of  it,  conti- 
nue upwards  the  fpots  in  the  middle  of  the  fide  counter- 
timber, as  at  13,  13 > fig-  7,  till  they  interfedl  the  middle 
line,  and  from  thence,  as  a centre,  may  all  the  other  fpots 
be  continued  upwards,  as  in  the  plate.  But  if  this  cannot 
be  performed,  the  heights  of  the  timbers  35,  36,  & c.  muft  be 
taken  up  their  perpendicular  lines,  from  the  line  25,  2 $,fig.  6, 
to  where  they  interfedl  the  upper  fide  of  the  taffrail  and  quar- 
ter-pieces, and  fet  up  from  its  correfponding  line  25  the 
middle  line  in  fig.  7,  ftriking  horizontal  lines  ; then  pin  a 
batten,  as  above,  to  the  round-aft  B B,  fig.  9,  and  mark 
fpots  thereon  at  the  middle  line,  and  perpendicular  lines 
1,  2,  3,  5,  &c.  fquared  down  from  their  heads ; and  fet 
them  off  upon  their  correfponding  heights  laft  fet  off  in 
fig.  7 ; then  lines  ftruck  through  thofe  fpots  to  the  fpots 
before  fet  off  on  the  line  25,  or  B B,  the  timbers  will  have 
their  regular  tumble-home,  as  from  the  centre  in  the  plate. 
Then  take  the  diftance  fquare  from  the  line  30  in  fig.  8,  up 
each  feparate  timber,  to  the  fpots  on  the  level  lines  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  taffrail  and  quarter-pieces  ; and  fet  them 
up  fquare  from  the  line  B B,  fig.  7,  to  interfedl  their  re- 
fpedtive  timbers,  and  in  like  manner  the  fpot  at  the  outfide 
of  the  quarter-piece  ; then  a batten  pinned  to  thofe  fpots 
will  reprefent  the  boundary  of  the  ftern  or  taffrail  T,  and 
quarter-pieces  Q,  Q,  on  the  rake,  fig.  7.  Then  take  the 
heights  fquare  from  the  line  30,  fig.  8,  up  the  feparate  tim- 
bers, to  the  heights  for  the  lower  part  of  the  taffrail  and  in- 
fide of  the  quarter-pieces,  and  fet  them  up,  as  before,  on 
their  correfponding  timbers  in  fig.  7 ; then  by  pinning  a 

batten 
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batten  to  thofe  fpots,  the  under  fide  of  the  taffrail  I,  and 
infide  of  the  quarter-pieces,  will  be  completed  to  make  the 
moulds  to.  The  cove-rail  D may  be  alfo  marked  on  the 
taffrail  mould,  and  likewife  upon  the  quarter-piece  mould. 

PraBical  DireBions  for  the  aBual  Building. 

Having  now  explained  the  ufual  methods  of  forming  the 
draughts,  and  laying  off  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fhip,  it  re- 
mains only  to  defcribe  the  progreffive  manner  of  its  aftual 
building,  or  putting  together  the  feveral  parts. 

A flip  being  provided,  the  blocks  on  which  the  keel  is 
laid  are  ufually  about  five  feet  afunder.  Each  block  is  laid 
upon  a ground-way  in  the  middle  of  the  flip,  unlefs  a fmaller 
veffel  is  intended  to  be  built  where  the  launch  has  been  laid 
for  a large  fhip.  In  this  cafe,  by  keeping  the  blocks  towards 
one  fide,  the  fliding-planks  may  be  preferved  for  that  fide. 

The  blocks,  being  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  mull  be 
very  carefully  fixed,  and  their  upper  furface  to  a declivity  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  every  foot  in  the  length,  obferving 
that  there  may  be  water  enough  to  launch  the  fhip  into,  and 
keeping  them  high  enough  at  the  fore-part  to  clear  the  fore- 
foot of  the  ground-ways  in  launching,  and  to  admit  of  the 
fliding-planks  to  be  laid  with  a declivity  of  about  feven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 

The  caps  or  upper  blocks  fhould  be  more  in  depth  than 
the  falfe  keel ; and  they  fhould  be  clear-grained  oak,  that 
they  may  fplit  out  the  eafier  when  the  falfe  keel  is  put 
under. 

The  upper  fides  of  the  blocks  are  made  ftraight  fore  and 
aft,  and  level  athwart  fhips  ; fometimes  the  after-blocks  are 
railed  above  a ftraight  line,  as  the  great  weight  of  the  ftern 
and  overhanging  generally  fettle  in  building. 

Keel  is  generally  elm,  fawn  ltraight  and  fquare,  and  is 
fcarfed  together  with  coaks,  with  tarred  flannel  between  each 
fcarf,  which  are  firmly  bolted  together  and  caulked. 

The  rabbet  for  receiving  the  plank  of  the  bottom  may  be 
trimmed  out,  leaving  about  a foot  at  each  end  of  the  fcarfs, 
for  the  better  caulking  the  butts.  In  the  navy,  the  rabbet 
is  lined  parallel  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  bottom  plank  ; but,  in  mod  merchant-fhips,  the 
rabbet  is  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  keel,  to  prevent  its 
canting,  fhould  the  fhip  take  the  ground.  The  keel  is  fet  fair 
and  ftraight  along  the  middle  of  the  blocks  ; and,  to  keep  it 
in  that  pofition,  tree-nails  are  driven  along  its  fides  into  the 
blocks. 

Dead  or  ri/ing-auood  is  of  oak  timber,  and  fayed  upon  the 
upper  fide  of  the  keel.  The  pieces  along  the  midfhips  are 
of  a parallel  thicknefs,  and  in  breadth  to  overhang  the  keel 
about  two  inches  on  each  fide.  The  dead-wood  afore  and 
abaft,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  half-timbers,  is  as  high  as  the 
cutting-down.  This  part  of  the  dead-wood  below  the 
ftepping-line  is  trimmed  to  the  fhape  of  the  body,  and  above 
the  ftepping,  perpendicular  to  the  fize  of  the  keelfon.  The 
fcarfs  or  butts  of  the  dead-wood  fhould  give  fcarf  to  the 
butts  of  the  keel,  and  to  each  other. 

Stem  is  compofed  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  oak  timber,  of 
the  beft  quality,  as  fhifting  it  is  very  expenfive.  It  is 
fawn  to  its  fiding  and  moulding,  then  trimmed  and  fcarfed 
together  as  the  keel,  and  the  rabbet  taken  out  likewife. 

On  the  Item  fhould  be  marked,  from  the  mould,  the 
heights  of  the  harpins,  decks,  cheeks,  &c.  and  a line  fquare 
from  the  keel,  and  a middle  line  as  a guide  to  fet  it  by. 

Apron  is  alfo  oak  fawn  to  its  fiding  and  moulding,  and 
fayed  to  the  aft-fide  of  the  Item,  to  fuccour  it  at  the  fcarfs, 
which  are  bolted  through  the  apron,  obferving  to  place  the 
bolts  within  the  rabbets. 

Bollard-timbers  are  oak  fawn  to  their  fiding  and  moulding. 


their  heads  in  wake  of  the  bowfprit  to  be  left  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  plank  infide  and  out ; they  are  fayed  and  coaked 
to  the  fides  of  the  ftem  and  apron,  and  bolted  through,  where 
pra&icable,  obferving  to  place  the  bolts  clear  of  the  deck- 
hooks.  Sometimes  oak  fillings  are  fayed  between  the  ftem 
and  bollard-timbers,  to  keep  them  more  open  in  wake  of  the 
bowfprit. 

Haivfe-pieces  are  oak  fawn  to  their  fiding  and  moulding, 
and  are  fayed  to  the  bollard-timbers,  and  to  each  other,  in 
wake  of  the  hawfe-holes ; and  are  opened  above  and  below 
the  hawfe-holes,  for  the  admiflion  of  air,  to  about  one  inch 
and  a half.  When  in  their  places,  they  are  to  be  bolted  to 
the  bollard-timbers  and  each  other,  clear  of  the  hawfe-holes 
and  breaft-hooks.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  hawfe-pieces 
fhould  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  equally  cut  by  the  hawfe- 
holes. 

Stern-pojl  is  oak  fawn  to  the  fiding  and  moulding,  and 
fhould  be  provided  for  the  top,  and  to  work  upwards,  if  to 
be  got.  The  rabbet  is  trimmed  out  on  each  fide,  to  re- 
ceive the  plank  of  the  bottom,  to  the  fhape  of  the  body $ 
and  a tenon  left  on  the  heel,  one-third  the  depth  of  the 
keel. 

Inner-pojl  is  oak  fawn  to  a parallel  breadth,  and  fided,  as 
the  fhape  of  the  body  may  require,  below  the  head : it  is 
fayed  to  the  fore-fide  of  the  ftern-poft,  and  a tenon  is  made 
on  the  heel  as  on  the  main-poft,  and  the  head  left  long 
enough  to  tenon  an  inch  into  the  tranfom  next  above  it. 

Tranfoms  are  oak  fawn  to  their 'fiding,  whether  rounding 
upwards  or  ftraight ; and  to  the  moulding  by  their  refpec- 
tive  moulds.  The  wing-tranfom,  if  fawed  only  to  the  mar- 
gin bevelling,  may  be  brought  in  for  other  ufes,  if  found 
defective ; for  tranfoms  require  much  trouble  and  expence 
to  fhift  them ; the  quality  of  the  timber  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  of  the  beft,  and  quite  free  from  any  defeft  whatever. 
In  converting  the  tranfoms,  let  care  be  taken  to  work  them 
top  and  butt  alternately. 

The  tranfoms  are  to  be  trimmed  with  the  greateft  nicety, 
and  then  let  on  the  poll,  with  fcores  on  each  fide  of  about 
an  inch ; obferving  the  greateft  exaftnefs  in  letting  them 
down,  and  that  they  ftand  at  right  angles  with  the  middle 
line  on  the  poft.  The  ends,  when  cut  off  to  the  mould, 
are  left  one  inch  and  a half  longer,  to  tenon  and  face  on  to 
the  aft-fides  of  the  fafhion-piece.  The  ends  may  be  opened 
or  mouthed,  to  admit  the  air. 

Fajhion-pieces  are  oak  fawn  to  their  fiding,  then  to  the 
mouldings  and  bevellings ; and,  when  trimmed,  let  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  tranfoms,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
fcribed. 

Frame-timbers  are  oak  fawn  to  their  fiding,  ftraight,  and 
out  of  winding,  then  moulded  and  fawn  to  their  refpetlive 
bevellings,  except  the  cant-floors,  which  are  fided  to  their 
proper  cant. 

The  frame-timbers  fhould  be  converted  of  found  well- 
grown  timber,  without  fap  or  vein  appearing  in  wake  of  the 
ports,  and  fawn  full  to  their  fidings,  fo  that  their  fcantling 
may  remain  after  the  ports  are  trimmed  out.  Every  timber 
fhould  alfo  be  provided  to  its  length,  confequently  each 
fhould  ftand  upon  its  proper  head  ; or  if  one  timber  happens 
to  be  fhort,  provide  the  next  long  enough  to  make  good 
the  deficient  length,  as  through-chocks  fhould  always  be  re- 
jefted,  or  only  admitted  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The 
heads  and  heels  of  all  the  timbers  to  have  one-third  of  the 
fubftance  left  the  moulding  way,  when  trimmed  ; and  the 
feats  of  the  chocks  fhould  not  exceed  once  and  a half  the 
fiding  of  the  timber. 

In  providing  the  floors,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  reverfe 
the  butt  end  of  each  fucceeding  floor,  becaufe  the  tops  may 
g fometimes 
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Sometimes  be  Scanty ; and,  when  Short  of  the  floor-head, 
may  be  admitted,  if  the  Second  futtock  runs  down  and 
meets  upon  its  refpe&ive  floor. 

All  floors  are  required  to  have  Sufficient  wood  to  Seat 
themSelves  on  the  dead-wood,  and  the  throats  to  run  up  to 
the  cutting-down  or  under  fide  of  the  keelfon  ; then  any 
wood  wanting  below  the  Seating  may  be  made  good  by  a 
chock. 

The  floors,  when  corredtly  trimmed,  are  let  down  into 
Scores  cut  in  the  dead-wood,  to  the  exadt  height  of  the 
cutting-down  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the 
keel,  in  their  refpedtive  Situations ; Set  precifely  level,  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  middle  line  of  the  keel.  The  floors 
are  then  ribbanded  and  Shored,  Securing  the  Shores  at  the 
head  and  heel  to  prevent  any  alteration  ; for  the  truth  and 
precision  of  the  whole  fabric  may  be  faid  to  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  floors,  when  got  into  the  ribband. 

Futtocks. — The  feveral  futtocks  are  trimmed  Straight,  and 
out  of  winding  on  the  joint  Side  ; and  the  lower  futtocks  in 
the  navy  run  down  to  the  fide  of  the  dead-wood,  but  in 
merchant-Ships  they  are  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  Short  of 
the  keel,  that  water  may  not  lie  above  the  ceiling.  The 
wood  wanting  on  the  infide  of  the  lower  futtocks,  in  the 
navy,  is  made  good  by  crofs-chocks  up  to  the  cutting- 
down. 

The  timbers  that  compofe  a frame,  or  bend,  are  bolted 
together,  either  clofe  or  opened,  as  required ; the  joint- 
fide  of  the  Second  futtock  to  the  joint-fide  of  the  lower  fut- 
tock, to  the  middle  of  its  length  or  Scarfing,  and  bolts 
thereto  with  three  bolts  of  Square  iron.  The  heel  of  the 
third  futtock  joins  the  head  of  the  lower  futtock,  and  bolts, 
as  the  former,  to  the  Second  futtock  ; the  heel  of  the  fourth 
futtock  joins  to  the  head  of  the  fecond  futtock,  and  bolts  to 
the  third ; and  the  heel  of  the  top-timber  Scarfs  on  the 
head  of  the  third  futtock,  and  is  bolted  or  fattened  with 
tree-nails  to  the  fourth  futtock,  taking  care  that  no  bolts 
are  driven  in  wake  of  the  ports  or  port-fills. 

They  are  raifed  into  their  places  by  Sheers  and  tackles, 
and  great  care  Should  be  taken  that  the  frame  be  not 
Strained  in  hoifting,  as  its  form  would  be  altered,  and  of 
confequence  the  true  Shape  of  the  body  loSt ; to  prevent 
which,  the  joints  of  the  chocks  and  heads  are  Secured  by 
nailing  quarter  over  them,  and  a Shore  fitted  on  the  infide 
or  bag  of  the  frame. 

The  frames,  as  hoifted,  are  kept  to  their  true  breadth, 
and  equally  distant  from  the  middle  line,  by  the  crofs  pales, 
which  are  nailed  at  the  main  height  of  breadth,  or  in  the 
ports : the  latter  is  preferable,  if  not  thought  too  high, 
becaufe  the  ends  need  not  be  cut,  and  they  may  remain  till 
the  Ship  is  planked,  and  the  beams  in  and  kneed. 

The  frames  are  next  ribbanded  thus : the  cant-frames 
may  be  gotten  near  to  their  Stations  by  the  harpin-moulds, 
then  the  harpins  gotten  up  ; and,  if  the  frames  come  fair, 
may  be  nailed  and  Shored  to  their  firmarks. 

The  fquare  frames,  corresponding  at  the  floor-firmark 
or  guide,  muft  be  levelled,  and  the  joints  Set  at  right  angles 
with  the  middle  line,  obServing  that  the  Spacing  of  the  ports 
agrees.  The  ribbands  may  then  be  nailed  and  Shored,  and 
the  lower  futtocks  bolted  to  the  floors. 

Filling-timbers , or  the  timbers  between  the  frames,  are 
trimmed  and  hoifted  into  their  places  Separately ; then 
equally  Spaced  aSunder,  and  nailed  to  the  ribbands ; then 
chocked  at  their  heads  and  heels,  and  the  whole  frame 
dubbed  fair  infide  and  out  to  its  Scantling  for  planking. 

Keelfon  is  oak  fawn  to  its  Siding  and  depth,  or  moulding, 
then  fayed  along  the  middle  of  the  floors,  and  bolted 
through  every  floor  and  the  keel,  with  three  or  more  douls 
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on  each  Scarf,  which  Should  give  as  much  Shift  as  pofiible  to 
the  Scarfs  of  the  keel.  For  Some  years  a three-inch  oak 
plank  has  been  fayed  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  keelfon, 
and  the  bolts  driven  through  that  likewife. 

Stemfon  is  oak  fawn  to  its  Siding  and  moulding,  then 
trimmed  and  fayed  to  the  apron,  and  Scarfed  with  a hook 
or  douls  into  the  fore  part  of  the  keelfon.  The  bolts 
through  the  breajl-hooks  muft  be  considered,  and  one  or  two 
bolts  may  then  be  driven  through  between  them. 

Sternfon-knee  is  oak  fawn  to  its  Siding  and  moulding,  then 
trimmed  and  fayed  againft  the  tranfoms  and  upper  fide  of 
the  dead-wood,  and  Scarfs  with  a hook,  or  douls  into  the 
after-piece  of  the  keelfon.  It  is  bolted  to  the  tranfoms  and 
itern-poft  as  the  keelfon,  of  which  it  is  a continuation. 

Wales  are  next  wrought,  and  the  thick-Jlujf  below  them  : 
they  Should  be  fattened  with  dumps  only  for  the  prefent,  as 
the  tree-nail  holes,  which  are  double  and  Single  alternately  in 
every  timber,  and  Should  be  left  open  as  long  as  pofiible, 
for  the  admifiion  of  air.  A doul  in  the  timber  next  each 
butt  in  the  wales,  in  the  ftrake  above  and  below  it,  has  been 
lately  introduced  in  the  navy,  as  an  additional  Security. 
The  wales  and  diminishing  ftrakes  are  then  dubbed  down 
fair,  and  large  cleats  nailed  at  the  fore  part  of  every  port, 
to  which  the  Ship  is  Substantially  Shored. 

Planking. — The  bottom  is  next  planked  down  Sufficiently 
low  to  work  the  orlop-clamps.  See  Planking  expanded, 
Plate  VIII. 

Inboard  Clamps,  Thick-Jlujf,  ifc. — Thefe  are  wrought 
Similar  to  the  outfide  Stuff  above.  The  clamps  to  the  Sheer 
of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  Sides  to  the  round-up  of  the 
beam,  and  the  lower  edge,  fquare  to  the  timbers,  unlefs  they 
work  down  to  the  ports ; then,  in  wake  of  the  ports,  the 
lower  Sides  are  trimmed  level,  and  between  the  ports  fquare 
to  the  timbers.  Clamps  over  ports  are  bearded  from  half 
their  depth  to  one  inch  lefs  in  thicknefs  on  the  under  fide, 
excepting  over  the  ports,  where  the  wood  is  left  on,  for  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  to  houfe  to  ; and  the  butts  are  douelled 
as  the  wales. 

The  thick-ftuff  is  to  be  wrought  with  a fquare  clofe  edge 
over  the  joints  of  the  timbers;  and  the  fpirkittings  are  to 
have  a Seam  allowed,  agreeable  to  the  thicknefs  with  the 
outfide  fluff,  which  Should  be  a full  Sixteenth  to  every  inch 
in  the  thicknefs. 

Beams  are  fawn  to  their  Siding,  and  to  the  moulded 
depth  fquare  to  the  Siding.  Beams  of.  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces  are  fcarfed  together ; and  if  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
the  middle  pieces  may  be  fir,  excepting  in  the  hatchways. 

Beams  in  two  pieces  have  a Scarf  one-third  the  whole 
length  of  the  beam.  Beams  in  three  pieces  have  the  middle 
pieces  and  the  end  pieces  each  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
beam,  the  middle  piece  having  a Scarf  each  way  to  take  the 
arms.  Beams  made  of  four  pieces  have  two  middle  pieces, 
each  Similar  to  the  former  : the  arms  and  middle  pieces  are 
each  to  be  in  length  three-fevenths  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  beam.  See  Gun-deck,  Plate  VI. 

Beams  are  either  tabled  or  douelled,  and  bolted  together 
at  the  Scarfs  : if  tabled,  the  lengths  of  the  tables  are  once 
and  a half  the  moulded  depth  in  length,  and  divided  at  the 
middle  of  the  depth  ; and  where  the  wood  is  taken  out  on 
the  upper  fide,  it  is  left  on  the  lower  fide,  and  So  alter- 
nately ; taking  the  wood  out  on  the  upper  fide  at  the  table 
next  the  butt,  as  it  will  the  better  hang  and  Support  the  lip. 
At  each  lip,  beyond  the  tables,  is  a coak  about  fix  inches 
long ; and  next  to  that  is  a Straight  lap,  about  the  fame 
length. 

The  beams,  when  cut  off  to  their  length,  have  their  ends 
mouthed  and  charred,  and  then  are  let  down  about  one  inch 
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into  the  clamps,  at  their  feveral  ftations,  at  right  angles 
with  the  middle  line ; keeping  their  upper  fides  out  of 
winding  with  the  beam  line. 

Knees. — The  beams,  at  their  ends,  are  connected  to  the 
fides  by  knees,  or  other  fubftitutes  for  knees.  The  knees 
are  fawn  or  trimmed  to  their  Tiding,  and  fayed  to  the  fide, 
taking  as  little  wood  as  pofiible  out  of  the  throat  the 
moulding  way,  as  the  greateft  ftrength  of  the  knee  is  there. 
Each  knee  tapers  towards  the  toe  to  which  it  is  fided ; and 
the  fubftance  in  the  throat  fhould  be  about  twice  and  a half 
the  Tiding,  and  not  to  admit  of  any  chock  that  would  re- 
duce the  knee  at  any  part  lefs  than  the  fiding. 

Each  knee  fhould  have  two  douls  in  the  beam-arm,  and 
from  three  to  four  bolts ; and  the  two  upper  bolts  in  the 
fide-arm  of  the  hanging-knees  Ihould  be  kept  up  as  high  as 
pofiible,  and  the  others  equally  fpaced  to  the  toe,  and 
bored  as  fquare  to  the  fide  as  the  Teams  outfide  will  allow. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  fhip  afore  and  abaft,  where  wooden 
knees  cannot  be  procured  of  kindly  growth,  (for  upon  that 
depends  the  ftrength,)  knees  of  iron  are  generally  placed. 
Thefe,  although  much  ufed,  particularly  in  merchant-fhips, 
cannot  be  fo  fully  depended  upon  as  thofe  of  wood,  becaufe 
they  cover  lefs  furface,  are  no  wife  flexible,  nor  can  the 
bolts  be  driven  fo  tight  in  iron  as  in  wood.  If,  therefore, 
the  fliip  ftrains,  they  muft  inevitably  work  loofe.  Again, 
the  holes  muft  be  bored  in  the  direftion  in  which  the  knees 
are  punched,  fo  that  where  iron  knees  are  intended  to  be 
placed,  oak  fillings  Ihould  be  driven  between  the  timbers ; 
ctherwife  the  bolts  may  come  in  the  openings,  which  is  in- 
admiilible.  Befides  this,  the  bolts  may  come  in  the  Teams 
of  the  outfide  plank ; when  it  fo  happens,  the  belt  way  is 
to  cut  out  a piece,  and  clench  the  bolt  upon  the  timbers. 

Bolts  in  wooden  knees  are  moftly  driven  from  the  outfide, 
and  clenched  upon  the  knees  infide  ; but  bolts  in  iron  knees 
are  driven  from  the  infide,  with  collar  or  ftout  heads,  be- 
eaufe  upon  the  head  depends  its  fattening ; or  if  the  bolts  be 
of  copper,  they  muft  have  a ring  under  the  head,  and  the 
head  fpread  or  made  large  in  driving.  All  bolts  driven 
from  the  infide  Ihould  be  carefully  clenched  upon  a ring, 
let  flufli  into  the  plank,  by  means  of  a machine  or  centre-bitt 
for  that  purpofe,  and  the  points  under  water  carefully 
caulked  after  the  ring  is  let  in. 

Wooden  knees  having  become  fcarce  for  fome  years  paft, 
many  fubftitutes  have  been  attempted ; and  iron  knees,  or 
rather  knees  formed  of  iron  and  wood  conjointly,  are  cer- 
tainly belt  when  properly  applied.  See  Substitute. 

Standards,  either  on  the  deck  or  to  the  Tides  of  orlop 
beams,  are  fo  fimilar  to  knees,  as  to  require  no  further  de- 
fcription. 

Breafl-hooks , Jleps,  and  crutches , are  oak  fawn  to  their 
Tidings,  then  moulded.  The  deck-hooks  are  fayed  to  the 
timbers,  the  others  to  the  infide  ituff.  The  holes  for  the 
bolts  are  bored  alternately,  near  the  edges,  equally  afunder, 
and  fquare  with  the  body.  Breait-hooks,  fteps,  and 
crutches,  are  afiifted  in  the  moulding  by  chocks ; and  the 
■deck-hooks  may  be  afiifted  by  large  eakings,  worked  behind 
them.  All  the  chocks,  &c.  are  douelled  or  tabled,  and 
ought  on  no  account  to  have  lefs  wood  or  fubftance  than 
their  fiding,  clear  of  the  chock. 

Riders  are  oak  fawn  to  their  fiding,  moulding,  and  be- 
vellings ; then  fayed  to  their  refpeftive  places,  as  follows. 

Floor-riders  in  two  pieces  have  a crofs-chock  fayed  over 
the  heels,  with  a hook  and  butt  fcarf ; their  heels  run  down 
to  the  limber-ftrake,  and  the  heads  run  upwards  between 
the  joints  of  the  floor-heads  and  firft  futtock-heads. 

Firft  futtock-riders  fay  clofe  to  the  Tides  of  the  floor- 
riders,  and  their  heels  extend  downwards  within  four  feet 
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of  the  keelfon  ; their  heads  run  upwards  between  the  joint 
of  the  firft  futtock-head  and  under  fide  of  the  orlop-beams, 
with  a crofs-chock  fayed  over  the  heels  as  the  floor-rider. 

Second  futtock-riders  fay  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  firft  fut- 
tock-riders, and  fcarf  with  a hook-fcarf  under  the  head  of 
the  floor-riders,  or  connect  thereto  with  a chock.  Their 
heads  run  up  within  two  inches  of  the  under  fide  of  the 
gun-deck  beam,  and  are  fawn  with  a fwell  at  the  orlop- 
beam,  to  which  they  tail  fideways  ; and  they  bolt  through 
the  beam  and  the  adjoining  riders  fore  and  aft. 

Third  futtock-riders  fay  and  bolt  to  the  Tides  of  the  fecond 
futtock-riders,  and  are  fawn  with  a fwell,  as  the  above,  at 
the  gun-deck  beam.  The  heads  run  up  within  two  inches 
of  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck  beam,  or  middle  deck, 
in  three-deck  (hips ; and  the  heels  come  within  two  inches 
of  the  upper  fide  of  the  orlop-beam. 

Ships  in  the  navy  at  prefent  have  no  infide  fluff  below  the 
clamps,  but  have  their  timbers  filled  in  between'  with  dry 
flices  of  oak,  driven  in  tight  and  caulked ; and  the  riders 
are  fayed  over  the  timbers,  and  Hand  diagonally  at  the  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  oak,  each  piece  fawn  to  its  fiding, 
agreeable  to  the  tapered  battens,  where  they  interfedt. 
The  main  piece  fhould  make  the  lower  part  of  the  knee, 
and  run  up  to  the  fore  part  of  the  item,  to  .which  it  fays 
high  enough  for  a hole  to  be  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  main- 
ftay  collar.  The  front  piece  runs  up  to  feat  the  figure,  and 
fhould  be  broad  enough  to  take  the  bobttay  holes,  and 
the  lower  end  ftep  in  the  main  piece  about  one  foot  below 
the  load  draught  of  water.  Another  piece  mutt  be  pro- 
vided to  make  the  lacing  to  fecure  the  figure.  The  other 
pieces  between  may  then  be  provided,  as  moft  convenient, 
marking  on  the  mould  the  fhape  of  each  piece,  as  provided ; 
the  furface  of  each  piece  is  then  fayed  clofe  together,  and 
douelled.  The  knee  is  hoifted  up  into  its  place,  and  then 
bolted  with  feven  or  more  bolts  through  the  item  and  apron, 
and  fometimes  through  the  deck-hooks. 

Cat-heads  are  now  fawn  ftraight,  fideways,  and  plumb, 
moulded  to  flight,  in  fhips  of  the  line,  to  five  inches  in  a 
foot  above  a level  line  without  the  bow  ; and  in  frigates  .and 
frnaller  veffels,  to  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The 
inner  end  fays  up  to  the  under  fide  of  two  or  more  of  the 
forecattle  beams,  fo  as  to  ftand  fquare  with  the  bow. 

Supporters  of  the  cat-heads  are  knees  of  oak  fayed  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  cat-head,  and  the  arm  to  the  fide  to  ftand 
perpendicular  ; the  upper  arm  bolted  through  the  cat-head, 
and  the  other  through  the  fide. 

Rudder. — The  main  piece  to  be  oak  fawn  to  its  fiding, 
and  the  upper  part  to  the  given  dimenfions,  and  the  lower 
part  to  be  moulded  as  broad  as  the  piece  will  admit. 
Whatever  the  main  piece  may  require  to  complete  its  fore- 
fide  may  be  elm,  fayed  clofe  to  the  main  piece,  and  douelled. 
The  other  pieces  to  complete  the  furface  of  the  rudder 
may  be  fir,  fayed  clofe  to  the  main  piece  and  each  other, 
and  douelled.  The  whole  is  then  trimmed  ftraight  through 
to  its  thicknefs,  and  bolted  together  between  the  ftraps  of 
the  pintles.  The  back  is  then  fayed  on,  and  fattened  to  the 
aft-fide,  and  the  foie  at  the  heel,  when  cut  off  to  its  length, 
which  is  nine  inches  fhort  of  the  under  fide  of  the  keel. 
The  fore-fide  may  be  then  bearded  from  the  middle  to  two- 
fifths  the  thicknefs,  lined  down  on  each  edge ; but  this  has 
been  found  to  cut  or  wound  the  main  piece  fo  much  at  the 
upper  pintle,  that,  lately,  the  aft-fide  of  the  itern-poft  is 
likewife  bearded  at  the  upper  end ; and  confequently  the 
fore-fide  of  the  rudder  fo  much  the  lefs.  The  pintles  may 
next  be  let  on  thus : the  braces  being  let  on  to  the  ftern- 
poltj  and  fquare  from  the  aft-fide,  a ftaff  of  the  whole 
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length  is  run  down  through  the  holes  of  the  braces.  Now 
mark  the  upper  Tides  of  the  braces  correftly  on  the  ftafF 
with  a pencil,  or  both  under  and  upper  fides  will  be  belt. 
Then  mark  on  the  ftafF  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing-tranfom, 
and  the  under  fide  of  the  deck-tranfom  above ; alfo  the 
upper  fide  of  the  deck  ; and,  laftly,  the  under  fide  of  the 
keel.  Next  apply  the  ftafF  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  rudder, 
and  exaftly  mark  off  the  upper  fides  of  the  braces  in  the 
middle  line,  likewife  the  tranfoms  and  deck.  Then  fquare 
down,  from  the  fore-fide  of  the  rudder,  the  upper  fide  of 
each  brace,  which,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  the  under  fide  of 
the  pintles.  Now  fet  upwards  the  breadth  of  the  ftraps  of 
the  pintles,  and  the  fcores  may  be  taken  out  till  their 
crowns  come  flufh  with  the  bearding,  and  the  middle  of  the 
pintles  ranges  well  with  the  middle  line  : thin  copper  is 
dreit  in  the  fcores  under  the  pintles.  Scores  or  throatings 
are  then  gouged  out,  under  the  pintles,  fufficiently  large 
for  hanging  the  rudder,  which  may  be  formed  by  a piece 
of  fheet-lead  made  to  the  crown  of  each  brace,  and  tra- 
veled round  its  refpedftive  pintle.  Let  there  be  fufficient 
room  in  the  fcores  to  allow  for  the  fheathing ; and  that  the 
rudder  may  hang  eafily,  all  the  fcores  muft  be  made  to  the 
length  of  the  lower  one  ; that  pintle  being  two  inches  longer 
than  the  others.  The  fcore  neareft  the  load  water-line  is 
opened  on  one  fide  to  fit  in  the  wood-lock,  which  prevents 
the  rudder  from  unfhipping.  Ships  built  in  the  North  have 
the  pintles  put  into  the  braces,  and  the  rudder  put  together 
in  that  fituation,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  unhung  until  throat- 
ings are  cut  to  clear  it  of  the  braces. 

After  the  braces  are  let  on  to  the  ftern-poit,  it  is  belt  to 
try.  all  the  pintles  in  them,  and  fee  that  they  work  eafily  in 
the  braces,  and  fquare  from  the  ftern-poft.  Then  their 
upper  fides  may  be  marked  on  the  ftern-poft,  and  fet  off  on 
the  rudder,  as  before  direfted,  without  the  poflibility  of 
error. 

The  head,  if  not  round-headed,  is  thirded  and  bearded 
back  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  edges  taken 
off  to  a bold  round.  The  holes  for  the  tillers  may  now  be 
cut  through  the  lower  hole  three  inches  clear  of  each  tran- 
fom,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  hole  three  inches  clear 
of  the  deck  : laftly,  the  head-hoops  may  be  driven  on. 

Amongft  other  ufeful  machines  for  drawing  bolts  out  of 
flops  (fee  Bolts),  the  following  was  invented  by  Mr. 
William  Hill.  See  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  vol.  x. 

“ Firft,  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the  keelfon 
and  dead-wood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  of  the  head 
bolts.  Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  keelfon  bolts  heretofore 
were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  through  the  keelfon,  floor- 
timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out  : by  this  means  the 
keelfon  is  often  entirely  ruined,  and  the  large  hole  the  head 
makes  materially  wounds  the  floors ; and  frequently,  when 
the  bolt  is  much  corroded,  it  fcarfs,  and  the  bolt  comes 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Thirdly,  The  dead-wood  bolts, 
that  are  driven  with  two  drifts,  are  feldom  or  never  got  out, 
by  which  means  the  dead-wood  is  condemned,  when  fome 
of  it  is  really  ferviceable.  Fourthly,  In  driving  the  knee 
of  the  head  bolts,  fometimes  the  knee  ftarts  off,  and  cannot 
be  got  to  again,  but  is  furred  up  ; but  with  this  machine  it 
may  be  drawn  to  again.” 

In  Plate  XIV.  Ship-building,  Jig.  3,  A,  A reprefent  two 
ftrong  male  fcrews,  working  in  female  fcrews,  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cheeks,  againft  plates  of  iron,  E,  E.  C C 
is  the  bolt  to  be  drawn,  which,  being  held  between  the 
chaps  of  the  machine  at  D D,  is,  by  turning  the  fcrews  by 
the  lever  B,  forced  out  of  its  hold.  F,  F are  two  dogs, 
with  hooks  at  their  lower  extremities,  which,  being  driven 
»nto  the  plank,  ferve  to  fupport  the  machine  till  the  chaps 


have  got  fall  hold  of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  of  thefe 
dogs  are  rings  palling  through  holes  in  a collar,  moveable 
near  the  heads  of  the  fcrews. 

Fig,  4.  is  a view  of  the  upper  fides  of  the  cheeks,  when 
joined  together  ; a,  a,  the  holes  in  which  the  fcrews  work  ; 
b,  the  chaps  by  which  the  bolts  are  drawn.  Fig.  5,  the 
under  fide  of  the  cheeks  ; a,  a,  the  holes  in  which  the  fcrews 
work  ; b,  the  chaps  by  which  the  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where 
the  teeth  that  gripe  the  bolt  are  more  diftin&ly  Ihewn. 
Fig.  6,  one  of  the  cheeks  feparated  from  the  other,  the 
letters  referring,  as  in  Jigs.  4 and  5. 

SHIPFUND,  Shippond,  or  Schiffifund,  in  Commerce, 
a large  weight  in  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den, containing  a different  number  of  pounds  in  different 
places.  At  Amfterdam  the  fhippond  contains  3 centners, 
20  lyfponds,  373-  fteen  or  Hones,  and  300  lbs.  A lyfpond 
is  15  lbs.,  and  a ftone  8 lbs.  At  Berlin  a Ihip-laft  contains 
12  lhipfunds,  each  of  20  lyfponds,  or  280  lbs.;  in  all 
3360  lbs. : but  a lalt  of  fait  is  3260  lbs.  At  Hamburgh 
a Ihipfund  contains  25  centners,  20  lyfponds,  or  280  lbs. : 
a lyfpond  is  14  lbs.,  and  a centner  112  lbs.  Hamburgh 
weight.  At  Copenhagen  the  ftiippond  contains  34  centners, 
20  lyfponds,  or  320  lbs. ; a lyfpond  is  16  lbs.,  and  a centner 
101  lbs. 

SHIPLEY,  Jonathan,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  pre- 
late, was  born  in  the  year  1714,  and  was  educated  at  Chrift- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  fome  verfes  on  the  death 
of  queen  Caroline  ; and  in  1 738  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A. 
Soon  after  this  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a 
living.  Tn  the  year  1743  he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of 
Winchefler,  and  in  1748  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  whom  he  accompanied  abroad.  In  1749  he 
became  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  in  1760  dean  of  Win- 
chefter.  In  1769  he  was  advanced  to  the  bilhopric  of  St. 
Afaph.  He  died  in  1788.  He  was  author  of  poems,  and 
fermons  on  public  occafions. 

SHIP-MONEY,  an  impofition  which  was  anciently 
charged  upon  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  the  realm  ; by  writs  commonly  called  Jlnp  writs, 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  for  the  providing  and  fur- 
nilhing  certain  Blips  for  the  king’s  fervice. 

This  impofition  was  revived  by  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
years  1635  and  1636;  but  by  flat.  17  Car.  I.  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm, 
claim  of  right,  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  &c. 

SHIPPANDSTOWN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Patowmack  ; 40  or  50  miles 
from  Alexandria. 

SHIPPENSBURGH,  a poft-town  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
Cumberland  county,  on  a branch  of  Conadogwinnet  creek, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Sufquehannah ; containing 
about  200  houfes,  chiefly  built  of  ftone,  1159  inhabitants, 
and  three  meeting-houfes,  one  for  Seceders,  one  German, 
and  one  Methodift.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  proprietor 
John  Shippen,  efq.  of  Philadelphia,  who  leafed  out  the  place 
in  finall  houfe-lots  on  ground-rents  from  two  to  four  dollars 
a year  ; 146  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

SHIPPER,  Skipper,  or  Schipper,  a Dutch  term,  fig- 
nifying  the  malter  of  a fhip. 

We  alfo  ufe  the  word,  popularly,  for  any  common  fea- 
man. 

SHIPPIGAN  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Chaleur  bay, 
S.W.  of,  and  feparated  by  a narrow  channel  from,  Mifcow 
ifland. 

SHIPPING  denotes  a multitude  of  veffels. 

SHIP-SHAPE,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  faftsioir 
of  a fhip,  or  the  manner  of  an  expert  failor : thus,  they 
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fay,  the  mall  is  not  rigged  Jhip-Jhape , and  trim  your  fails 
Jhip-Jhape. 

SHIPSTON-UPON-STOUR,  in  Geography,  a mar- 
ket-town- in  the  upper  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Ofwald- 
flow,  and  county  of  Worcefter,  England,  is  fituated  in  a 
diftridt  entirely  detached  from  the  body  of  the  county,  and 
clofe  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  whence  is  derived 
the  latter  part  of  its  name.  The  houfes  here  are  chiefly 
built  of  ftone ; but  notwithflanding  this  advantage,  the 
town  cannot  boaft  much  of  its  appearance,  many  of  them 
being  fmall,  and  thatched  with  flraw.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  eflablilh  manufaftures  here,  but  without 
any  permanent  fuccefs.  The  market-day  is  Friday,  weekly ; 
and  there  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  on  the  22d  of  June,  and 
the  other  on  the  firft  Tuefday  after  the  ioth  of  October ; 
both  of  them  for  horfes,  cows,  and  {heep.  The  manor  of 
Shipfton  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worcefter, 
and  is  now  part  of  the  paffeflions  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
The  church  is  only  a chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother  church 
of  the  parifti  of  Tredington,  which  extends  about  nine  miles 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  According  to  the  population 
returns  of  1 8 1 1 , the  parifti  contains  297  houfes,  and  1377 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  refide  within  the  townfhip 
of  Shipfton-upon-Stour.  Nafh’s  Survey  of  Worcefter- 
{hire,  2 vols.  fol.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xv. 
by  Mr.  Laird,  8vo.  1813. 

SHIPTON,  a flourifhing  townfhip,  of  excellent  land,  in 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  St.  Francis ; 20 
miles  N.W.  of  Afcot,  and  containing  about  356  in- 
habitants. 

SHIPWRECK.  See  Wreck. 

SHIRAVERD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Aftara. 

SHIRBEY,  a town  of  Syria,  the  refidence  of  a fcheik  ; 
15  miles  E.  of  Aleppo.  k 

SHIRBORN,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  which  runs  into  the  Sow. 

SHIRE,  Scyra,  originally  Saxon,  fcir,  or  fcire,  formed 
from  fcyran , to  divide  ; a part  or  portion  of  the  land,  called 
alfo  a county  ; which  fee. 

Shire  -Clerk,  he  that  keeps  the  county  court ; and  his 
office  is  fo  incident  to  that  of  the  fheriff,  that  the  king  can- 
not grant  it  away. 

Shire- -Man,  was  anciently  the  judge  of  the  fhire,  by 
whom  trials  for  land,  &c-  were  determined. 

Shire- Mote,  in  our  Old  Writers,  an  affembly  of  the 
county  or  fhire  at  the  affizes,  &c.  See  Scyregemot. 

Shi  re-  Reve.  See  Sheriff. 

Shire,  Knights  of  the.  See  Knight. 

SHIREWOOD  or  Sherwood  Forejl,  in  Geography,  is 
an  ancient  and  extenfive  foreft,  comprehending  a large  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  England.  Thoroton, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Nottinghamfhire,  fays  that  it  ftretches  into 
the  hundreds  of  Broxton,  Thurgarton,  and  Bafletlaw  ; and 
meafures  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  by  from  feven  to 
nine  in  breadth,  an  extent  which  feems  to  agree  with  its  an- 
cient boundaries,  as  ftated  in  a perambulation  made  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  Henry  III.  The  period  when  this  diftrift 
was  originally  conftituted  a foreft  is  unknown,  but  that 
event  muft  have  occurred  previous  to  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
as  in  the  firft  year  of  that  monarch’s  reign,  it  appears  from 
official  records,  that  William  Peverel  was  called  upon  to  an- 
fwer  “ De  Placitis  Foreftie  in  Comitatu  Nottingham.”  At 
that  time  Peverel  had  the  whole  profit  and  command  of  this 
foreft  ; but  it  muft  foon  afterwards  have  reverted  to  the 
crown,  for  in  1161  the  fheriff  of  the  county  prays  to  be 
difcharged  of  “ 4 1.  in  vafto  foreftae and  in  1163  he  prays 
for  a fimilar  difcharge,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  “ 40/.  paid  to 


the  Canons  of  Shirewood  for  alms.”  In  the  Foreft  books  is 
inferted  a copy  of  a charter  by  king  John,  granting  to  Ma- 
tilda de  Caux,  and  Ralph  Fitzftephen  her  hufband,  and  their 
heirs,  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  which  any  of  the  an- 
ceftors  of  the  faid  Matilda,  lords  of  Laxton,  had  held  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  including  the  foreft  of  Shirev/ood.  The 
fame  rights  afterwards  fell  to  John  Birking,  as  heir-general 
to  Matilda  de  Caux  ; and  in  1226  the  foreft  is  mentioned  as 
being  then  in  poffelfion  of  his  fon  ; but  this  line  failing,  it 
defcended  to  the  family  of  the  Everinghams,  who  having 
loft  their  poffelfions  by  forfeiture  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  reverted  to  the  crown.  Since  that  event,  its  civil  jurif- 
diftion  has  been  generally  vetted  in  the  fheriffs  of  the  county, 
and  its  foreft  jurifdiftion  only  granted  to  various  individuals 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  fpecial  marks  of  royal 
favour.  An  inquifition  taken  before-  Geoffrey  de  Langley, 
in  the  reign  laft  mentioned,  illuftrates  the  cuftoms  of  this 
foreft.  By  it  the  chief  keeper  appears  to  have  been  obliged 
to  have  three  deputy  keepers  for  a like  number  of  diftrifts, 
in  order  to  attach  all  trefpaffes,  and  prefent  them  at  the  at- 
tachment before  the  verdurers.  In  the  firft  keeping,  which 
lay  between  the  rivers  Lene  and  Doverbeck,  he  was  to  have 
one  forefter  riding  with  a page,  and  two  forefters  on  foot ; 
two  verdurers,  and  two  agifters.  This  keeping  contained 
the  three  hays  of  Bafkwood,  Lindeby  and  Willay.  The 
High  Foreft,  including  the  hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh, 
and  the  park  of  Clipftone,  formed  the  fecond  keeping  ; and 
here  were  two  forefters  riding,  with  two  pages  and  two  agifters. 
The  third  keeping,  Rumwode,  had  one  forefter  on  foot ; two 
woodwards,  one  at  Carburton,  and  the  other  at  Budby  ; and 
the  fame  number  of  verdurers  and  agifters.  The  chief 
keeper  was  further  bound  to  have  a page  bearing  his  bow, 
wbofe  duty  it  was  to  gather  “ chiminage,”  which  is  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a tax  for  the  formation  and  preferva- 
tion  of  roads. 

By  the  laft  furvey  made  of  this  foreft  in  1609,  was  Par* 
celled  out  into  three  walks,  called  the  north,  middle,  and 
fouth  walks.  The  foreft  officers,  under  the  fuperintendance 
of  the  chief  juftice  in  eyre  north  of  Trent,  are  a lord 
warden,  a bow-bearer  and  ranger,  four  verdurers,  a tteward, 
and  nine  keepers,  befides  two  fworn  woodwards  for  Sutton 
and  Carleton.  The  furveyor-general  of  the  woods  has  like- 
wife  a jurifdidtion  over  this  foreft,’  as  far  as  regards  the 
wood  and  timber  of  the  crown.  He  has  a deputy  in  the 
foreft,  who  has  a fee-tree  yearly,  and  a falary  of  20/. 
Thorney-wood  Chace,  though  a branch  of  this  foreft,  is 
diftindt  from  it  in  jurifdidfion,  havmg  been  granted  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  John  Stanhope,  efq.  and  his  heirs,  as 
hereditary  keepers.  This  chace  comprehends  a large  portion 
of  the  fouth  walk,  and  was  formerly  well  {locked  with 
fallow  deer  ; but  thefe,  of  late  years,  have  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  in  number. 

Of  the  ancient  woodland  in  this  extenfive  tratt,  little  re- 
mains except  in  the  hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  which 
form  an  open  wood  of  large  old  oaks,  covering  about  1500 
acres  of  ground ; but  modern  plantations  have  lately  increafed 
rapidly,  and  there  are,  in  different  diftridts  and  parks,  a 
few  trees,  remarkable  alike  for  their  great  age  and  magni- 
tude. In  Clipftone  park  is  an  immenfe  oak,  called  the  Par- 
liament oak,  from  a tradition  that  a parliament  was  affembled 
here  by  Edward  I.;  and  in  the  fame  park  is  another  tree, 
ftyled  the  Broad  oak,  the  bole  of  which  meafures  27^  feet  in 
circumference.  Many  of  thefe  venerable  oaks  may  likewife  be 
feen  in  Welbeck  park,  on  the  Hurts  of  the  foreft,  where  fome 
of  them  are  upwards  of  34  feet  round.  Rooke,  in  his  “ Sketch 
of  the  Foreft,”  mentions  a recent  difcovery  of  a very  curious 
mode  of  afcertaining  the  great  antiquity  of  fome  of  thefe 
trees.  He  tells  us,  that  in  cutting  down  fome  timber  in 
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Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  letters  were  found  cut  or  (tamped  in 
the  body  of  the  trees,  denoting  the  king’s  reign  in  which 
they  were  fo  marked.  The  cyphers  were  of  king  John, 
James  I.,  and  William  and  Mary.  The  mark  of  John  was 
eighteen  inches  within  the  tree,  and  about  a foot  from  the 
centre;  it  was  cut  down  in  1791  ; but  the  middle  of  John’s 
reign  was  1207,  from  which,  if  we  fubtradl  120,  the  num* 
ber  of  years  requifite  for  a tree  of  two  feet  diameter  to  arrive 
at  that  growth,  it  will  make  the  date  of  its  planting  1087. 

The  foreft  of  Shirewood  was,  in  ancient  times,  frequently 
the  fcene  of  royal  amufement.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  Mansfield  was  the  general  refidence  of  the  court 
upon  thefe  occafions,  and  it  was  in  this  vicinity,  according 
to  tradition,  that  Henry  made  acquaintance  with  the  miller 
of  famous  memory,  fir  John  Cockle.  This  fored  was  like- 
wife  the  retreat  of  another  perfonage,  equally  celebrated  in 
the  chronicle  of  ballad,  the  illuftrious  Robin  Hood,  who, 
with  little  John,  and  the  reft  of  his  affociates,  making  the 
woody  fcenes  of  it  their  afylum,  laid  the  whole  county  under 
contribution.  Thoroton’s  Hiftory  of  Nottinghamfhire, 
republifhed,  with  additions,  by  John  Throfby,  3 vols.  4to. 
1790.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xii.  by 
Mr.  Laird,  8vo.  1813. 

SHIRINKI,  one  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  abput  26  verfls 
from  Poromufhir.  On  it  rifes  a round  mountain-top  ; and 
about  it,  on  the  coaft,  walls  of  rock  and  loofe  brittle  itone, 
but  it  has  no  fandy  bay,  nor  any  fafe  inlet  for  (hipping. 
The  ifland  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  may  be  about  40 
verfls  in  circumference.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  fea-lions  and 
other  marine  animals,  with  fome  red  foxes  and  fea-fowls  that 
have  been  carried  thither  with  the  ice.  There  is  no  wood  on 
the  ifland,  except  a few  flicks  of  the  mountain  pine  and  fome 
elder  bufhes ; and  it  has  neither  a flream  nor  a fpring  of 
water.  The  rocks  are  very  much  difpofed  to  break  and  fall 
in  fragments.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  E.long.  138°  3'. 

SHIRLEY,  Anthony,  in  Biography , fecond  fon  of 
Thomas  Shirley  of  Wefton,  in  Suflex,  a celebrated  tra- 
veller, was  born  in  1565.  He  fludied  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1581,  after  which  he  joined 
the  Englifh  troops,  which,  at  that  time,  were  ferving  in 
Holland.  In  1596  he  was  one  of  the  adventurers  who  went 
to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  their  fettlements  in  the  Well  In- 
dies, and  on  his  return  he  was  knighted.  After  this  he  was 
fent  by  the  queen  into  Italy,  in  order  to  aflifl  the  people  of 
Ferrara  in  their  contefl  with  the  pope  : before,  however,  he 
arrived,  all  the  difputes  were  accommodated,  and  peace 
was  figned ; he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Venice,  and  tra- 
velled from  thence  to  Perfia,  where  he  came  in  great  favour 
with  Shah  Abbas,  by  whom  he  was  fent  ambafTador  to 
England  in  1612.  By  the  emperor  of  Germany  he  was 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  count,  and  by  the  king  of  Spain  he 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant  feas.  He  died  in  Spain 
about  the  year  1630.  There  is  an  account  of  his  Wed  In- 
dian expedition  in  the  third  volume  of  Hacluyt’s  Colle&ion, 
under  the  following  title  : “ A true  Relation  of  the  Voyage 
undertaken  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  Knight,  in  1596,  in- 
tended for  the  Ifland  San  Tome,  but  performed  to  St.  Jago, 
Dominica,  Margarita,  along  the  Coafl  of  Tierra  Firma  to 
the  Ifle  of  Jamaica,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Thirty  Leagues 
up  Rio  Dolce,  and  homewards  by  Newfoundland,  with  the 
memorable  Exploits  achieved  in  all  this  Voyage.”  His 
travels  into  Perfia  are  printed  feparately,  and  were  publifhed 
in  London  in  1613  ; and  his  travels  over  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
through  Rufiia,  were  inferted  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrimages. 

Shirley,  James,  a poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born 
in  London  about  the  year  1594.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Merchant  Taylors’  fchool,  from 
wbieh  place  he  was  removed  to  Oxford.  He  was,  ©n  ac- 


count of  his  talents,  patronized  by  Dr.  Laud,  who,  how*> 
ever,  would  not  confent  to  hi?  taking  orders,  by  reafon 
of  his  being  disfigured  by  a large  mole  on  his  cheex, 
which,  in  his  eftimation,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
church,  rendered  him  unfit  to  officiate  in  clerical  duties. 
Shirley  therefore  left  Oxford  without  a degree  ; but  he  af- 
terwards removed  to  Cambridge,  and  meeting  with  n©  farther 
obflacle,  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  a curacy.  His  reli- 
gious creed  was  not  fufficiently  fettled,  and  he  went  over  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  abandoned  his  cure,  and  opened  a 
grammar-fchool  at  St.  Alban’s.  After  fome  time  he  defected 
this  employment,  and  became  a writer  for  the  ltage.  His 
productions  were  fuccefsful,  and  he  acquired  a reputation 
which  caufed  him  to  be  taken  into  the  fervice  of  queen 
Henrietta-Maria.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Newcaflle  in  his  campaigns,  and  alfo 
affifled  him  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  of  his  plays.  On 
the  ruin  of  the  king’s  caufe  he  came  to  London,  and  refumed 
his  occupation  of  a fchool-mafter,  in  which  he  met  with 
confiderable  encouragement,  and  he  {hewed  his  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  by  publifhing  fome  works  on 
grammar. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  theatrical  amufements  being 
fufpended,  Shirley  had  no  room  in  which  he  could  difplay 
his  dramatic  talents  ; but  after  the  Refloration,  feveral  of  his 
pieces  appeared  again  on  the  ftage.  The  death  of  this 
author  is  thus  defcribed : his  houfe  in  Fleet-flreet  being 
burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  the  year  1 666,  he  was 
forced  with  his  wife  to  retreat  to  the  fuburbs ; in  confequence 
of  the  lofs  and  the  alarm  which  this  occafioned,  both  himfelf 
and  wife  died  within  a few  hours  of  each  other,  and  they 
were  buried  in  the  fame  grave. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  author  of  thirty-feven  plays,  confiding 
of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  of  a volume  of  poems,  pub- 
lifhed in  1646.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief 
among  the  fecond-rate  poets  of  his  time,  but  his  works  have 
long  fince  difappeared  from  the  ftage,  and  they  are  fcarcely 
ever  referred  to  by  more  modern  authors,  yet  there  have  been 
critics  who  thought  highly  of  them.  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his 
E.Tay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare,  fays  the  imagination 
of  Shirley  is  fometimes  fine  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He 
affitted  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  his  tranflation  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
by  writing  notes  on  them. 

Shirley,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in  Maf- 
fachufetts,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Middlefex  county  ; 41 
miles  N.W.  of  Bofton  : incorporated  in  1 75 3»  and  contain- 
ing 814  inhabitants. — Alio,  a townfhip  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  Huntingdon  county,  containing  862  inhabitants. 

SHI  RON,  or  Schirvon,  a town  of  Thibet ; 120  miles 
N.  of  Catmandu.  N.  lat.  30°  io'.  E.long.  85°  5'. 

SHIRVAN.  See  Schirvan. 

SHISNIEZ,  a town  of  Poland,  inVolhynia;  12  miles 
N.  of  Condantina. 

SHITAKOONTHA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
Siva.  It  means  the  blue-throated ; and  the  fable  accounting  for 
the  name  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  that  fanciful 
people.  It  relates,  that  when  the  ocean  was  churned,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  under  our  article  Kurmavatara,  poifon 
was  produced  among  the  fourteen  precious  articles  refulting 
from  that  marvellous  operation.  The  word,  as  well  as 
poifon,  means  medicinal  drugs.  This  was  fwallowed  by 
Siva. 

“ To  foften  human  ills,  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poifonous  flood  that  dained  his  azure  neck.” 

In  the  for.gs  of  Jayadeva,  tranflated  by  fir  W.  Jones,  in 
praife  of  Vifhnu  and  Lakfhmi,  under  their  names  of  Krifhna 
and  Radha,  the  following  paflage  occurs,  which  we  are  in- 
10  duced 
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duced  to  extract  as  an  inftance  of  the  playful  gaiety  of 
Hindoo  poetics,  and  the  prevalence  of  mythological  allu- 
lions,  in  all  their  writings.  Heri  and  Narayana,  we  may 
premife,  are  names  of  Vilhnu ; and  Padma,  or  the  Lotos,  of 
Lakfhmi. 

“ Whatever  is  delightful  in  the  modes  of  mufiG  ; whatever 
is  divine  in  meditations  an  Vifhnu  ; whatever  is  exquifite  in 
the  fweet  art  of  love  ; whatever  is  graceful  in  the  fine  {trains 
of  poetry  ; — all  that  let  the  happy  and  wife  learn  from  the 
fongs  of  Jayadeva,  whofe  foul  is  united  to  the  foot  of  Na- 
rayana. May  that  Heri  be  your  fupport,  who  expanded 
himfelf  into  an  infinity  of  bright  forms,  when,  eager  to  gaze 
with  myriads  of  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  the  ocean,  he  dif- 
played  his  great  character  of  the  all-pervading  deity,  by  the 
multiplied  reflections  of  his  divine  perfon  in  the  numberlefs 
gems  on  the  many  heads  of  the  king  of  ferpents,  whom  he 
chofe  for  his  couch  : that  Heri,  who,  removing  the  lucid 
veil  from  the  bofom  of  Padma,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
delicious  buds  that  grew  on  it,  diverted  her  attention  by 
declaring,  that  when  (he  had  chofen  him  as  her  bridegroom, 
near  the  fea  of  milk,  the  difappointed  hufband  of  Parvati 
drank  in  defpair  the  venom  which  dyed  his  neck  azure.” 
Jones’s  Works,  vol.  x.  Af.  Rel.  vol.  iii. 

The  many-headed  king  of  ferpents  is  named  Selha,  a fre- 
quent fubject  of  poetical  exuberance.  See  Sesha. 

Of  the  blue-necked  Siva,  Nilakantha  is  another  name, 
of  fimilar  meaning  as  that  at  the  head  of  this  article  ; and 
which  indeed  occurs  oftener  than  Shitakantha,  or  Shita- 
koontha. 

SHITTAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta  ; 
50  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mefched  Ali. 

SHITTEN  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coait  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriitopher. 

SHIVAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  inVifiapour;  25  miles 
E.  of  Baddammy. 

SHIVER. APILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Cicacole  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Cicacole. 

SHIVERS,  in  a Ship,  the  feamen’s  term  for  thofe  little 
round  wheels  in  which  the  rope  of  a pulley  or  block  runs. 
They  turn  with  the  rope,  and  have  pieces  of  brafs  in 
their  centres,  which  they  call  the  coak,  with  holes  in  them, 
into  which  the  pin  of  the  block  goes,  and  on  which  they 
turn. 

Thefe  Olivers  are  ufually  of  wood,  but  fome  are  of  brafs, 
as  thofe  in  the  heels  of  the  top-mafts.  See  Sheave. 

Shivers,  in  Rope-making,  the  foul  particles  taken  from 
the  hemp,  when  hatchelling. 

SHIVERING,  the  ftate  of  a fail  when  the  wind  is  too 
oblique  to  fill  it,  fe  that  it  flutters  about.  This  muft  be 
the  C3fe  when  a vefl'el  is  put  about,  till  the  fails  are  filled 
again  with  the  wind. 

SHIVERY  Salt,  a name  given  by  the  falt-workers  to  a 
fort  of  fait,  very  little  different  from  the  common  brine-falt. 
See  Salt. 

SHIUMLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bulgaria,  in  the 
fangiacat  of  Dritlra.  In  this  place,  thought  by  the  Turks 
to  be  impregnable,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Ruffians- with 
terrible  daughter  ; 62  miles  E.  of  Varna.  N.  lat.  430  10'. 
E.  long.  26°  27’. 

SHIZAR,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo  ; 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Eamieh. 

SHOAD,  in  Mining,  a term  for  a train  of  metalline 
itones  mixed  with  earth,  fometimes  lying  near  the  furface, 
fometimes  at  confiderable  depths,  but  always  ferving  to  the 
miners  as  a proof  that  the  load  or  vein  of  the  metal  is 
thereabout.  The  deeper  the  fhoad  lies,  the  nearer  is  the 
vein. 

SiJ0AD-<S7fi««,  a term  ufed  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall, 
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and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exprefs  fuch  loofe 
mafles  of  ftone,  as  are  ufually  found  about  the  entrances  into 
mines,  fometimes  running  in  a ftraight  courfe,  from  the  load 
or  vein  of  ore  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  ftones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  to  have 
been  pieces  broken  from  the  ftrata,  or  larger  mafles,  but 
they  ufually  contain  mundic  or  marcafitic  matter,  and  more 
or  lefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine.  They  appear 
to  have  been  at  fome  time  rolled  about  in  water,  their 
corners  being  broken  off,  and  their  furface  fmoothed  and 
rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  always  eafily  difco- 
vered  by  the  fhoad-ftones,  thefe  ufually  lying  up  to  the  fur- 
face, or  very  nearly  fo  ; and  the  matter  of  the  ftone  being 
a white  fpar,  or  debafed  cryftal,  in  which  the  native  colour 
of  the  ore,  which  is  a fhining  blueifh-black,  eafily  difcovers 
itfelf  in  ftreaks  and  threads. 

Shoad-ftones  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  and  of  fuch  various 
appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  or  know  them : 
but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  greateft  ufe  in  the 
tracing,  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diftinguifh  them  from 
other  ftones  by  their  weight ; for  if  very  ponderous,  though 
they  look  ever  fo  much  like  common  ftones,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fufpedf  that  they  contain  fome  metal.  Another 
mark  of  them  is  their  being  fpungy  and  porous ; this  is  a 
fign  of  efpecial  ufe  in  the  tin  countries,  for  the  tin  fhoad- 
ftones  are  often  fo  porous  and  fpungy,  that  they  refemble 
large  bodies  thoroughly  calcined.  There  are  many  other 
appearances  of  tin  fhoads,  the  very  hardeft  and  firmed:  ftones 
often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  miners,  in  tracing  a fhoad  up  hill,  meet  with 
fuch  odd  ftones  and  earths,  that  they  know  not  well  what 
to  make  of  them,  they  have  recourfe  to  vanning,  that  is, 
they  calcine  and  powder  the  ftone,  clay,  or  whatever  elfe  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  metal  ; and  then  wafhing  it  in  an  in- 
ilrument,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  a vanning 
Jhovel,  they  find  the  earthy  matter  walked  away,  and  of  the 
remainder,  the  flony,  or  gravelly  matter  lies  behind,  and  the 
metalline  matter  at  the  point  of  the  fhovel.  If  the  perfon 
who  performs  this  operation  has  any  judgment,  he  eafily 
difcovers  not  only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the 
fhoad,  but  alfo  will  make  a very  probable  guefs  at  what 
quantity  the  mine  is  likely  to  yield  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  ore.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69.  Price’s  Mineralogia, 
p.  124,  & c. 

SHOAL,  in  Sea-Language,  is  the  fame  as  /hallow,  and 
is  applied  to  flats  in  the  water. 

They  fay  it  is  good Jhoaling,  when  a fhip  failing  towards 
fhore,  'they  find  by  her  founding  it  grows  fhallower  and 
fhallower  by  degrees,  and  not  too  fuddenly ; for  then  the  {hip 
goes  in  fafety. 

Shoal  Inlet,  in  Geography,  a channel  between  two  fmall 
iflands  on  the  coait  of  North  Carolina.  N.  lat.  340  W. 
long.  7 70 58'. 

SHOALNESS,  a low  cape  on  the  weft  ccaft  of  North 
America.  Captain  Cook  met  with  fome  Indians  on  the  coait, 
near  this  cape,  who  came  off  to  the  fhips  in  canoes,  exprefl- 
ing, as  he  conceived,  their  pacific  intentions  by  hallooing  and 
opening  their  arms,  as  they  cautioufly  advanced.  At  length 
fome  of  them  approached  near  enough  to  receive  fome  trifles 
that  were  thrown  to  them.  This  brought  on,  fays  captain 
Cook,  “ a traffic  between  them  and  our  people,  who  got 
dreffes  of  fkins,  bows,  arrows,  darts,  wooden  vefl’els,  &e. ; 
ourvifitors  taking  in  exchange  whatever  was  offered  them. 
They  feemed  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  people  that  we  had  lately 
met  with  along  this  coaft  ; wore  the  fame  ornaments  in  their 
lips  and  nofes,  but  were  far  more  dirty,  and  not  fo  well  clothed. 
They  appeared  to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  people  like 

us; 
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ys;  knew  not  even  the  ufeof  tobacco  ; nor  was  any  foreign 
article  feen  in  their  poffefiion,  unlefs  a knife  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  fuch.  This  indeed  was  no  more  than  a piece  of 
common  iron  fitted  into  a wooden  handle.  They  however 
knew  the  value  and  ufe  of  this  inltrument  fo  well,  that  it 
feemed  to  be  the  only  article  they  wifhed  for.  Moft  of  them 
had  their  hair  fhaved  or  cut  fliort  off,  leaving  only  a few 
locks  behind,  or  on  one  fide.  As  a covering  for  the  head 
they  wore  a hood  of  {kins,  and  a bonnet  apparently  of  wood. 
One  part  of  their  drefs  was  a kind  of  girdle,  very  neatly 
made  of  fkin,  with  trappings  depending  from  it,  and  paffxng 
between  the  legs,  fo  as  to  conceal  the  adjoining  parts.  By 
the  ufe  of  fuch  a girdle,  it  (hould  feem  that  they  fometimes 
go  naked,  even  in  this  high  latitude,  for  they  hardly  wear 
it  under  their  own  clothing.  The  canoes  were  made  of 
fkins,  like  all  the  others  we  had  lately  feen  ; except  that 
thefe  were  broader,  and  the  hole  in  which  the  man  fits  was 
wider  than  in  any  I had  before  met  with.”  N.  lat.  6o°. 
E.  long.  198°  12'. 

SHOALS,  Ifles  of,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
Smith’s  Iflands,  a group  of  fmall  iflands,  fituated  on  the 
coatt  of  New  Hampfhire,  in  America.  The  line  that  divides 
the  diftridl  of  Maine  from  New  Hamplhire  pafl'es  between 
thefe  iflands,  leaving  part  in  one  of  thefe  Hates  and  part  in 
another.  They  contain  about  140  poor  fifhermen,  who  are 
fupplied  with  a religious  teacher  by  the  fociety  for  propa- 
gating the  gofpel.  They  have  a meeting-houfe,  which  ferves 
as  a landmark  for  feamen,  and  a parfonage-houfe,  erefted  by 
charity.  Thefe  iflands  confilt  chiefly  of  a barren  rock,  with 
little  foil.  N.  lat.  420  59'.  W.  long.  70°  33b 

SHOAL-WATER  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coatt  of 
New  Holland,  W.  of  Cape  Townfliend. — Alfo,  a bay  on 
the  W.  coait  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  W. 
long.  i24°io'. 

SHOAR,  or  Shore,  a prop,  or  counterfort,  fet  up  to 
fupport  any  thing  of  weight  which  leans  on  one  fide-  See 
Buttress. 

Shoars,  or  Shores,  in  Ship-building,  are  fir-baulks, 
fpars,  or  pieces  of  timber,  fixed  under  the  ribbands,  or 
againft  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  fliip,  to  prop  or  fupport 
her  whilft  building  or  repairing. 

SHOBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  fome  note  in  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Dar-fur;  42  miles  or  2\  days’  journey 
W.S.W.  of  Cobbe.  This  place  is  faid  to  be  well  fupplied 
with  water,  and  has  near  it  fome  chalk-pits,  which,  when  Mr. 
Browne  vifitedthem,  were  almoft  exhaufledfor  the  purpofe 
of  adorning  the  royal  refidence,  and  fome  others,  with  a 
kind  of  white-wafh.  In  Shoba  refide  fome  Jolabs  ; the 
reft  of  the  people  are  Ferians,  and  occupied  in  other  pur- 
fuits. 

SHOCK,  or  Schock,  in  Commerce,  a German  word 
exprefling  60  pieces. 

SHOE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Waygoo.  S.  lat.  o°  ih  E.  long.  I30°53'. 

Shoe  Indians,  Indians  of  North  America,  in  an  ifland  of 
lake  Miflouri.  N.  lat.  48°  15'.  E.  long.  105°  45'. 

Shoe,  a covering  for  the  foot,  ufually  of  leather. 

Its  ftrufture,  though  the  objedl  of  a particular  art,  is  too 
popular  to  need  explaining. 

Its  hiftory  is  more  obfcure.  Bend.  Baudoin,  a fhoe-maker 
by  profeflion,  has  a learned  treatife  of  the  ancient  {hoe,  “ De 
Solea  Veterum,”  where  the  origin,  matter,  form,  &c.  there- 
of, are  particularly  inquired  into. 

Baudoin  maintains,  that  God,  in  giving  Adam  {kins  of 
beafts  to  clothe  him,  did  not  leave  him  to  go  bare-footed, 
but  gave  him  {hoes  of  the  fame  matter  ; that,  after  raw  (kins, 
men  came  to  make  their  ftxoes  of  ruflies,  broom,  paper,  flax, 


filk,  wood,  iron,  filver,  and  gold ; fo  different  has  their 
matter  been.  Nor  was  their  form  more  liable,  with  regard 
either  to  the  fliape,  colour,  or  ornaments  ; they  have  been 
fquare,  high,  low,  long,  and  quite  even,  cut,  carved,  &c, 
Pliny,  lib.  vii.  c.  56,  tells  us,  that  one  Tychius,  of  Boeotia, 
was  the  firft  who  ufed  fhoes. 

M.  Nilant,  in  his  remarks  on  Baudoin,  obferves,  that  he 
quotes  Xenophon  wrongly,  to  {hew  that  even  in  his  time 
they  {bill  wore  {hoes  of  raw  Heins. 

Xenophon  relates,  that  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  who  had 
followed  the  young  Cyrus,  wanting  Ihoes  in  their  retreat, 
were  forced  to  cover  their  feet  with  raw  Ikins,  which  occa- 
fioned  them  great  inconveniencies. 

Nilant  will  not  even  allow,  that  the  {hoes  of  the  country 
people,  called  carbatine,  and  peronea,  were  of  crude  {kin, 
without  any  preparation. 

The  patricians,  among  the  Romans,  wore  an  ivory  crefcent 
on  their  (hoes : Heliogabalus  had  his  {hoes  covered  over  with 
a very  white  linen,  in  conformity  to  the  priefts  of  the  fun,  for 
whom  he  profefled  a very  high  veneration  ; this  kind  of  {hoe 
was  called  udo,  or  odo.  Caligula  wore  Ihoes  enriched 
with  precious  ftones.  The  Indians,  like  the  Egyptians, 
wore  {hoes  made  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrus.  The  Turks 
always  put  off  their  {hoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  doors  of 
the  mofques. 

Shoes  made  by  rivet  ting  injlead  of  fewing.  A patent 
was  taken  out  for  this  invention  in  1809,  by  Mr.  David 
Mead  Randolph,  an  American.  In  his  fpecification,  he  de- 
feribes  that  the  rivetting  which  he  propofes  to  fubftitute  for 
fewing,  is  only  applicable  to  the  foies  and  heels  of  boots  or 
{hoes,  all  the  other  parts  being  made  in  the  ufual  manner. 
The  lajl  which  is  ufed  for  this  method  is  the  only  implement 
which  demands  a particular  defeription.  It  is  firft  made  in 
wood,  of  the  fame  figure  as  the  common  laft,  and  adjuftedin 
the  ufual  manner  to  the  fize  and  fliape  of  the  {hoe  which  is 
intended  to  be  made  or  put  together  upon  it.  The  lower 
part  or  foie  of  the  laft  is  then  covered  with  a plate  bf  iron  or 
fteel,  about  the  fame  thicknefs  as  aftout  foie  leather:  this  plate, 
being  formed  to  the  exadl  fliape  which  is  defired,  is  fattened 
down  upon  the  wood  by  ferews  or  rivets.  The  iron  plate 
has  three  circular  holes  made  through  it,  one  at  the  toe,  an- 
other about  half  way  between  the  toe  and  the  heel,  and  a 
third  at  the  heel : the  holes  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  being  filled  up  with  wooden  plugs,  and  cut  down  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  iron,  they  will  admit  the  points  of 
temporary  nails  to  be  driven  through  the  leather  foie  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  wood,  and  fix  the  foie  upon  the  laft  whilft 
the  work  goes  on. 

The  making  of  the  {hoe  is  conduced  in  the  ufual  manner, 
until  it  is  ready  for  putting  on  the  laft.  To  do  this,  the  inner 
foie  is  put  upon  the  iron  foie  of  the  laft  ; then  the  upper- 
leathers  are  put  upon  the  oppofite  part,  and  the  edges  of  the 
leather  are  turned  down  over  the  edges  of  the  inner  foie  : the 
outer  foie  is  then  applied  over  the  turning-down,  and  fattened 
in  a temporary  manner  upon  the  laft,  by  driving  one  or  two 
nails,  through  both  foies,  into  the  wooden  plugs  before  men- 
tioned, which  fill  up  the  holes  in  the  iron  face  of  the  laft. 
Now,  to  unite  the  two  foies  to  the  upper-leathers,  holes  are 
pierced  all  round  the  edges  of  the  foie,  and  fmall  nails  are 
driven  in,  which  are  of  fufficient  length  to  penetrate  through 
the  foie  and  the  turning-in  of  the  upper-leathers,  and 
alfo  through  the  inner  foie,  fo  as  to  reach  the  metal  face 
of  the  laft,  and  being  forcibly  driven,  their  points  will 
be  turned  by  the  iron,  fo  as  to  clench  withinfide,  or  rivet 
through  the  leather,  and  ferve  inftead  of  the  fewing  or  Hitch- 
ing commonly  employed  to  unite  the  foie  to  the  upper- 
leathers. 

Shoes3 
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Shoes,  Machines  for  making.  Thefe  are  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Brunei,  of  whofe  mechanical  genius  we  have  had  frequent 
occafion  to  fpeak  in  this  work.  He  has  lately  eftabliffied 
at  Batterfea  an  extenfive  manufactory  of  (hoes,  chiefly 
intended  to  fupply  the  army,  where  all  the  operations 
are  performed  by  the  aid  of  machines,  which  aft  with 
fuch  facility,  that  they  can  be  managed  by  the  invalid  fol- 
diers  of  Chelfea  Hofpital,  who  are  the  only  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  moil  of  them  difabled  by  wounds,  or  the  lofs  of 
their  legs,  from  any  other  employment. 

The  (hoes  made  by  thefe  machines  are  different  from  the 
common  fhoes,  in  thecircumftance  of  the  foie  being  united  to 
the  upper-leathers  by  a number  of  fmall  rivets  inftead  of 
fewing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article.  To  facilitate  the  defcription  we  intend 
to  give  of  the  machines,  \ye  fhall  firft  defcribe  the  ftruCture  of 
one  of  thefe  fhoes.  Its  upper-leathers  are  the  fame  as  any 
other  fhoes,  and  confift  of  three  pieces  ; viz.  the  vamp,  or 
part  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  two 
quarters  which  furround  the  heel,  and  are  fewed  together  be- 
hind it ; they  are  alfo  fewed  to  the  vamp  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  fhoe.  The  foie  part  of  the  fhoe  is 
compofed  of  the  real  or  lower  foie,  with  its  welt,  the  heel, 
and  the  inner  or  upper  foie. 

The  lower  foie  has  an  additional  border,  which  is  called 
the  runner,  or  welt,  fixed  upon  its  upper  fide,  all  round  the 
edge,  by  a row  of  rivets,  fo  that  it  makes  a double  thicknefs 
to  the  foie  towards  the  edge  ; but  this  additional  piece  is 
only  of  fmall  width  from  the  outfide  of  the  foie  inwards, 
and  gradually  diminifhes  away  in  thicknefs  to  nothing,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  edge  of  the  foie,  fo  that  the  middle  part  of 
the  foie  is  only  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  Angle  leather. 
The  upper-leathers  are  made  fufficiently  large  to  turn  in,  all 
round,  Beneath  the  foot,  under  the  edge  of  the  inner  foie, 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  outer 
foie,  reinforced  by  the  welt,  is  applied  beneath,  fo  that  the 
turning-in  is  included  between  the  two  foies  ; that  is,  it  is 
included  between  the  edge  of  the  inner  foie  and  the  welt,  or 
extra  thicknefs  which  furrounds  the  lower  foie.  To  hold 
the  fhoe  together,  a row  of  rivets  is  put  through  the  foie, 
all  x'ound  the  edge,  and  they  are  of  fufficient  length  to  pafs 
through  all  the  four  thicknefies,  viz.  the  lower  foie,  the 
welt,  the  upper-leathers,  (where  they  are  turned  in,)  and  alfo 
through  the  inner  foie ; and  thefe  rivets  being  made  fait,  unite 
the  parts  of  the  fhoe  together  in  a much  firmer  manner  than 
fewing.  The  rivets  have  no  heads,  but  are  made  tapering, 
and  the  largeft  ends  are  on  the  outfide  of  the  foie,  which 
prevents  them  from  drawing  through  ; and  at  the  fame  time, 
the  llrength  of  the  rivetting  will  not  be  materially  impaired 
by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  foie  leather. 

Thefe  rivets  prevent  the  wear  in  a very  great  degree,  and 
for  this  reafon  there  is  a greater  number  of  rivets  put  into 
the  foie  than  merely  thofe  which  hold  the  Ihoe  together. 
The  different  nails  are,  firft,  the  Jhort  nails , or  rivets,  which 
only  penetrate  through  the  Angle  thicknefs  of  the  lower  foie  ; 
thefe  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  acrofs  the  tread  of  the 
foot,  that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  from  the  heel ; 
there  is  likewife  a double  row  of  Ihort  naih,  which  is  car- 
ried round  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  toe,  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  foot.  Next,  the  tacking  nails,  which  are  of 
a fufficient  length  to  reach  through  both  the  foie  and  the 
welt,  and  thus  fix  the  two  together  : of  thefe,  there  is  a row 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  foot,  nearer  to  the  edge  than  the 
row  of  fhort  nails  before  mentioned.  Laftly,  the  long 
nails,  which,  as  before  defcribed,  fatten  the  fhoe  together  : 
thefe  form  alfo  a complete  row  round  the  edge  of  the 


whole  fhoe,  and  nearer  to  the  edge  than  any  of  the  pre* 
ceding  rows.  The  heel  is  alfo  fattened  on  by  a row  of  long 
nails  round  its  circumference.  The  heads  or  thick  ends  of 
all  thefe  nails  appear  on  the  lower  furface  of  the  foie,  and 
all  contribute  to  preferve  the  leather  from  wearing.  We 
fhall  now  proceed  to  a defcription  of  the  ingenious  inftru- 
ments  and  machines  ufed  in  this  manufactory,  beginning 
with  thofe  for 

Cutting  out  the  Leather. — This  is  performed  by  (lamps, 
each  of  which  is  an  iron  frame  or  ring,  bent  to  the  fize  and 
figure  of  the  foie,  or  other  part  to  be  cut  out  by  it : one 
edge  of  the  frame  is  edged  with  fteel,  and  ground  (harp,  fo 
that  it  will  cut  the  leather  : the  (harp  edge  of  this  frame 
being  placed  upon  the  lkin,  and  (truck  with  a mallet,  will  cut 
out  a piece  from  the  flcin,  which  is  exaCtly  of  the  fame  fize 
as  the  interior  opening  of  the  frame.  The  leather  for  the 
foies  is  firft  foftened,  by  foaking  it  in  water  ; the  fkin  is  then 
fpread  out  on  a block  or  table  of  lead  about  two  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the  (tamp  or  knife  for  the 
foies  is  placed  upon  the  flcin  in  the  mod  advantageous  po- 
fition  to  cut  out  the  piece  ; then  two  or  three  blows  upon 
the  top  of  the  knife  with  a beetle  or  large  wooden  mallet, 
forces  its  edge  through  the  leather,  and  cuts  out  the  piece, 
which  remains  in  the  opening  of  the  knife,  but  being  taken 
out  another  is  cut  in  a fimilar  manner. 

A knife  of  this  kind  is  provided  for  all  the  pieces  which  are 
ufed  to  form  the  fhoe,  and  they  are  called  after  the  names 
of  the  refpeCtive  pieces,  which  are  as  follow:  i.  The 
foie,  which  is  not  cut  out  the  full  fize  for  the  foie  of  the  (hoe, 
but  wants  a piece  at  the  heel.  2.  The  fole-piece' is  a femi- 
circle,  to  be  joined  to  the  foie  to  make  up  the  heel.  3.  The 
heel : thefe  two  laft  pieces  are  cut  out  of  the  fmall  pieces,  or 
fcraps  of  leather.  4.  The  runner,  or  welt,  which  is  applied 
upon  the  foie,  all  round  the  edge,  to  make  the  extra  thick- 
nefs where  the  upper-leather  is  to  be  joined  to  the  foie.  All 
thefe  parts  are  cut  out  from  the  ftrong  hides.  5.  The  inner 
foie.  The  upper-leathers  are,  6,  the  vamp,  or  part  which 
covers  the  toes  and  upper  part  of  the  foot ; 7 and  8,  the 
right  and  felt  quarters,  which  furround  the  heel,  and  are 
fewed  to  the  vamp,  being  alfo  fewed  together  behind 
the  heel. 

All  thefe  parts,  except  the  welts,  are  cut  out  by  knives 
of  the  above  defcription,  there  being  a fet  of  knives  for  every 
different-fized  (hoe  which  is  made  in  the  manufactory.  For 
cutting  out  the  inner  foies,  the  knife  is  fixed  horizontally, 
with  its  edge  upwards,  beneath  a heavy  caft-iron  lever, 
which  moves  on  a centre  pin,  fupported  in  the  fame  framing 
which  fuftains  the  knife.  The  lever  has  a plate  of  lead  at- 
tached to  it  near  the  centre,  fo  that  when  it  is  brought 
down  horizontally  the  lead  will  defcend  upon  the  knife, 
the  edge  of  which  being  imprinted  into  th^  lead,  will  cut 
through  the  leather  which  is  previoufly  fpread  upon  the 
knife.  To  ufe  this  cutting-out  machine,  the  foie  is  firft 
cut  out  roughly  from  the  flcin  by  a common  cutting-knife 
round  a wooden  pattern,  and  the  lever  being  lifted  up  nearly 
to  a vertical  pofition,  the  rough  foie  is  laid  fairly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  knife  ; then,  by  letting  fall  the  lever,  its  weight,' 
and  the  leverage  upon  the  plate  of  lead,  caufes  a fufficient 
preffure  upon  the  leather  to  force  it  upon  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  cut  it  to  the  exaCt  (hape  required.  The  lever  is 
guided  in  its  defcent,  to  enfure  that  its  lead  (hall  fall  pre- 
cifely  upon  the  knife. 

Immediately  after  the  foies  are  cut  out,  they  are  damped 
on  the  grain-fide  of  the  leather  with  a number  which  de- 
notes the  fize  of  the  (hoe  to  which  they  belong.  The  (lamp 
is  engraved  on  the  face  of  a fmall  hammer,  fo  that  one  blow 
makes  the  defired  mark.  The  heels  and  other  parts  are  alfo 
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marked,  that  the  workman  may  make  ho  miftakes  in  putting 
the  fhoes  together. 

The  leather  for  the  welts  is  cut  into  drips  of  about  an 
inch  wide : for  this  purpofe,  the  piece  is  fpread  on  a flat 
table  about  two  feet  fquare,  the  furface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fmall  iron  rulers  the  width  of  the  intended 
ftrips,  and  fcrewed  down  upon  the  wooden  table,  leaving 
between  them  fufficient  fpaces  to  admit  the  point  of  a knife. 
Several  fmall  pins  project  up  from  thefe  iron  rulers  to  pene- 
trate the  leather  and  hold  it  fait.  To  confine  the  leather 
down  whilft  it  is  cut,  a frame  of  iron  is  fixed  to  the  table  by 
hinges  at  one  end,  fo  as  to  fold  down  horizontally  upon  the 
leather,  and  the  frame  is  covered  all  over  with  fimilar  rulers, 
the  intervals  between  them  correfponding  exa&ly  with  thofe 
between  the  rulers  on  the  table.  The  cutting  is  performed 
by  a hooked  knife,  fixed  into  a long  handle.  The  workman 
holds  down  the  frame  upon  the  leather,  and  introducing  the 
hooked  point  of  the  knife  between  the  bars,  draws  it  to- 
wards him ; this  cuts  through  the  leather,  and  he  repeats  it  at 
every  interval  between  the  rulers,  and  thus  divides  the  whole 
leather  into  flips  of  the  fame  breadth  as  the  rulers. 

To  prepare  thefe  flips  for  ufe,  each  one  is  fplit  lengthways 
into  two  other  flips,  by  an  oblique  cut  along  the  middle  of 
it ; thus  producing  two  flips,  which  have  bevelled  or  fea- 
thered edges,  fimilar  to  a ruler  for  drawing.  The  fplitting 
of  the  ftrips  is  performed  by  a very  complete  machine,  con- 
fifting  of  a pair  of  brafs  rollers,  one  of  which  is  turned 
by  a winch,  and  the  other  receives  its  motion  from  it  by 
means  of  a pair  of  equal  cog-wheels,  one  wheel  being  fixed 
upon  the  ends  of  each  of  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are  mounted 
one  above  the  other  in  an  iron  frame,  in  a fimilar  manner  to 
thofe  ufed  for  laminating  : the  lower  one  has  a groove  formed 
round  it,  which  is  of  a proper  fize  to  receive  the  ftrip  of 
leather  before  it  is  divided,  and  the  preflure  of  the  upper 
roller  comprefles  if  into  the  groove.  A guide,  confifting 
of  an  iron  ftem,  with  a fquare  hole  through  it,  is  fixed  up 
before  or  in  front  of  the  rollers,  to  conduct  the  leather  into 
the  groove  ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide,  or  behind  the  rollers,  is 
a ftem,  or  ftandard,  which  receives  a cylindrical  fteel  pin,  and 
holds  it  faft  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  in  the  direftion  in  which 
the  ftrip  of  leather  will  move  when  it  comes  through  the 
rollers.  The  end  of  this  fteel  pin  is  flattened  and  ground 
to  a fine  Iharp  edge,  like  that  of  a chiflel,  and  prefenting  itfelf 
to  the  end  of  the  ftrip  of  leather  as  it  is  palled  through  the 
rollers,  will  evidently  divide  the  ftrip  longitudinally  into  two 
pieces,  when  the  leather  is  forced  forwards  againft  the  edge  of 
the  cutter  by  the  motion  of  the  rollers.  This  edge  is  placed 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  rollers  (or  to  the  furface  of  the 
leather  which  pafl'es  between  them ),  and  therefore  will  divide 
it  by  an  oblique  cut,  fo  as  to  produce  two  narrow  feather- 
edged  pieces  from  each  ftrip.  The  preflure  of  the  rollers 
upon  the  leather  tends  to  confolidate  its  texture,  and  fupply 
the  place  of  hammering. 

Preparation  of  the  Soles. — The  leather  is  hardened  by 
pafling  it  between  rollers,  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  as 
hammering  does  in  the  ordinary  method  of  flioe-making. 
The  rollers  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  made  of  brafs,  about  five 
inches  diameter,  and  as  much  in  length ; they  are  mounted  in 
the  ufual  kind  of  frame,  except  that  inftead  of  fcrews  to 
hold  down  the  upper  roller,  and  regulate  its  diftance  from 
the  lower  one,  two  plain  cylindric  pins  are  inferted  into  the 
holes  which  ufually  receive  the  fcrews,  and  thefe  pins  have 
a ftrong  lever  bearing  upon  their  upper  ends,  to  prefs  the 
upper  roller  down  upon  the  low.er,  by  the  aCtion  of  a 
weight  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever.  Thefe  pins  are  only 
about  four  inches  diftant  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum  of  the 
lever,  and  the  weight  (of  about  ioo  pounds)  is  at  a diftance 
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of  four  feet  from  the  centre,  it  therefore  prefles  down  the 
upper  roller  upon  the  lower,  with  a force  of  nearly  I zoo 
pounds.  The  lower  roller  has  a cog-wheel  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  fpindle,  which  is  moved  by  a pinion  upon  the 
end  of  an  axis  turned  by  a winch  ; one  man  turns  this  winch 
and  another  puts  the  foies  between  the  rollers.  Two  foies 
are  prefented  together,  being  laid  one  upon  the  other,  with 
the  flefh  fides  of  the  leather  towards  each  other,  and  an  iron 
plate  is  placed  between  them,  which  is  made  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  diminiffies  every  way  to  the  edges,  where  it  is 
thin.  The  grain  or  hair  fide  of  the  leather  of  the  two  foies 
is  outfide,  fo  as  to  be  in  contaft  with  the  rollers  when  the 
foies  are  prefented  to  the  machine  which  draws  them  in  ; 
and  when  they  have  nearly  palled  through,  the  man  who 
turns  the  winch  reverfes  the  motion,  and  rolls  them  back 
again,  then  forwards,  and  fo  on  for  four  or  five  times,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  motion  for  mangling  linen.  After  this 
operation  the  leather  becomes  hard  and  folid,  and  much  re- 
duced in  thicknefs,  particularly  at  the  middle  part. 

The  heels  being  fo  fmall  cannot  conveniently  be  rolled  ; 
but  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  they  are  ftamped  in  a fly- 
prefs  : for  this  purpofe,  a heel-piece  is  put  into  a fmall  box 
or  cell  of  caft-iron,  of  a proper  lhape  to  receive  it,  and  a 
thick  plate,  which  is  fitted  to  the  box,  being  laid  upon  it, 
the  whole  is  put  beneath  the  fcrew  of  the  prefs,  one  blow 
of  which  is  fufficient  to  prefs  the  iron  plate  upon  the  leather, 
with  a force  which  will  render  it  hard  and  folid. 

The  foie  is  made  complete  by  joining  to  it  the  fmall  femi- 
circular  piece  at  the  heel ; for  this  purpofe,  the  parts  which 
are  to  be  joined  together  are  cut  bevelled,  fo  that  they  will 
overlap  without  increafing  the  thicknefs,  and  then  three  or 
four  nails  are  driven  through  the  bevelled  parts,  to  hold 
them  together.  To  cut  the  joints  bevelled,  a fimple  prefs 
is  ufed  ; the  foie  is  laid  flat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bench,  and 
a piece  of  iron  is  prefled  down  upon  it  by  a lever,  upon 
which  the  workman  leans  his  elbow.  The  edge  of  the 
bench  is  bevelled,  and  faced  with  iron,  and  this,  together 
with  the  upper  piece  of  iron,  guides  the  knife,  fo  that  it 
will  cut  the  joint  bevelled  : the  heel-piece  is  then  cut  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  reverfed. 

application  of  the fhort  Nails. — The  leather  for  the  foie  is 
next  inlaid  with  ffiort  copper  or  iron  nails,  which  are  put 
through  holes  in  the  leather,  in  the  broad  part  of  the  foot, 
where  the  greateft  wear  will  take  place ; and  there  is  alfo  a 
double  row  of  fimilar  rivets,  inlaid  round  the  toe  part,  at 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  within  the  edge  of  the  foie. 
The  holes  for  thefe  nails  are  firft  punched  in  the  leather  of 
the  foie  by  a punching  machine,  and  then  a fecond  machine 
cuts  the  nails,  and  inferts  them  into  the  holes. 

The  punching  machine  is  moved  by  the  foot  of  the  work- 
man, who  is  feated  before  a fmall  femicircular  table  of  call 
iron,  on  which  he  places  the  leather.  This  table  is  fup- 
ported  by  a ftrong  column,  rifing  from  the  floor  to  a height 
of  about  two  feet  above  the  table,  which  is  joined  to  the 
column  by  a projecting  bracket,  fo  that  the  column  is  on 
the  oppofite  fide  to  that  where  the  workman  is  feated.  The 
upper  part  of  the  column  has  two  arms,  projecting  forwards 
from  it  towards  the  workman,  and  extending  over  the  table  ; 
at  their  extremities  they  are  formed  into  fockets,  to  fuftain 
a fquare  iron  rod  or  perpendicular  Aider,  which  at  the  lower 
end  has  the  piercer  or  awl  fcrewed  into  it : one  of  the 
fockets  guides  the  upper  part  of  the  Aider,  and  the  other 
the  lower  part,  fo  that  it  has  a freedom  of  motion  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  but  no  other.  The  Aider  is  caufed  to 
defcend  by  means  of  a treadle  moving  on  a centre  pin,  at- 
tached to  the  foot  of  the  iron  column,  beneath  the  bench  ; 
from  this  treadle  an  iron  rod  afcends  through  a hole  in  the 
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bench  (and  alfo  through  holes  in  the  arms,  which  projeft 
from  the  column  to  fuftain  the  Aider),  and  at  the  upper  end 
this  rod  is  connefted  with  a lever,  which  moves  on  a joint  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  iron  column,  whilft  the  extreme  end  of 
the  lever  is  connefted  with  the  top  of  the  perpendicular 
Aider.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  clear,  that  the  foot,  being 
prelfed  upon  the  treadle,  will  communicate  motion  by  the 
iron  rod  and  upper  lever  to  the  Aider  and  piercer,  and 
force  its  point  through  the  leather,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  fmall  iron  table.  A fhort  lever  and  counterpoife  are  pro- 
vided  to  raife  up  the  Aider  again  the  inftant  the  preA'ure  is 
removed.  To  prevent  the  piercer  ttriking  upon  the  iron  of 
the  table,  and  breaking  the  point,  a fcrew  is  inferted  in  a 
piece  projefting  from  the  Aider,  and  its  point  in  defcending 
comes  to  reft  upon  the  upper  of  the  two  arms  which  fuftain 
the  Aider,  and  thus  flops  the  defcent  of  the  Aider  at  the 
proper  place. 

The  piece  of  leather  for  the  foie  is  fixed  upon  a pattern 
made  of  iron  plate,  cut  to  the  fame  fize  and  ftiape  as  the 
foie,  which  is  united  to  it  by  two  ftiarp  gauge  pins,  which 
are  fixed  in  the  pattern,  one  at  the  middle  of  the  tread,  and 
the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  heel ; and  thefe  pins  projeft 
fo  far,  that  they  will  juft  penetrate  through  the  leather,  to 
hold  it  faft  againft  the  pattern,  which  is  perforated  with  all 
the  holes  which  are  intended  to  be  pierced  in  the  foie.  The 
leather  is  applied  upon  the  pattern,  and  ftruck  with  a mallet, 
fo  as  to  force  the  gauge  pins  into  the  leather,  and  unite  the 
foie  and  the  pattern  together ; the  pattern  is  then  laid  flat 
upon  the  table  of  the  machine,  with  the  leather  uppermott, 
and  is  brought  beneath  the  joint  of  the  piercer,  fo  that  it 
will  penetrate  in  the  defired  place.  To  ascertain  this  place, 
a fmall  ftud  or  pin  is  inferted  into  a hole  in  the  table,  in  the 
exaft  fpot  where  the  point  of  the  piercer  defcends  ; the  ftud 
projefts  a little  above  the  furface  of  the  table,  but  is  only 
held  up  by  a fpring,  fo  that  it  can  eafily  be  preffed  down. 
The  pattern  being  placed  fo  that  any  of  the  holes  therein 
receive  the  point  of  the  ftud,  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
preA'ure  of  the  foot  makes  the  piercer  defcend,  its  point  will 
make  a punfture  in  the  leather  which  is  fattened  upon  the 
pattern,  which  punfture  will  be  oppofite  to  the  hole  in  the 
pattern  ; and  though  it  perforates  the  leather  quite  through 
the  thicknefs,  the  point  of  the  piercer  cannot  be  blunted 
againft  the  iron,  becaufe  it  is  received  in  the  hole  in  the 
pattern,  and  the  ftud  defcends  by  the  preffure,  fo  that  the 
pattern  will  lie  quite  flat  upon  the  furface  of  the  table.  In 
this  manner  the  workman  pierces  any  number  of  holes  in  the 
leather,  placing  it  beneath  the  point  of  the  piercer  by  the 
aid  of  the  pattern,  and  then  prefling  the  foot  to  bring  the 
point  down  and  pierce  the  hole.  As  foon  as  the  piercer 
rifes,  he  removes  the  pattern  to  another  hole,  and  fo  on.  A 
fmall  piece  of  iron  is  fixed  juft  above  the  leather,  which  pre- 
vents its  being  lifted  up,  and  following  the  piercer  when  it 
rifes.  The  piercer  pafles  through  a hole  in  this  piece. 

Nailing  Machine  for  the  fhort  Nails. — The  foie  being  thus 
pierced  with  holes,  the  fhort  nails  are  put  into  it  by  a very 
curious  machine,  which  at  the  fame  time  forms  the  nails, 
by  cutting  them  off  from  the  end  of  a ttrip  of  iron  or  cop- 
per, of  the  fame  breadth  as  the  length  of  the  intended  nails. 

The  foie  is  prefented  to  the  machine  by  laying  it  upon  a 
fmall  table,  fimilar  to  the  laft  machine,  and  is  direfted  by 
means  of  the  fame  pattern  ; fo  that  each  of  the  holes  in  the 
leather  will  be  fucceflively  brought  beneath  the  point  of  a 
blunt  piercer,  which  defcends  by  the  aftion  of  a treadle. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  is  a pair  of  fliears,  to  cut 
the  nails : they  confift  of  a lever,  loaded  at  the  extremity 
with  a weight,  and  connefted  with  the  treadle,  fo  that  the 
end  of  the  kver  is  lifted  up  when  the  treadle  is  depreffed  by 


the  foot.  Near  the  centre  of  this  lever  is  a cutter,  which  fa 
fixed  to  it,  and  moves  with  it.  Another  cutter  is  fupported 
by  the  frame,  fo  as  to  be  ftationary,  and  in  the  proper  fitua- 
tion  to  come  in  contaft  with  the  edge  of  the  moving  cutter, 
when  the  end  of  the  lever  is  lifted  up.  The  cutters  aft-  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  a pair  of  fliears,  to  cut  off  a fmall  piece 
from  acrofs  the  end  of  a flip  of  iron,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  cutters.  This  piece  forms  the  nail  or  rivet, 
which  is  to  be  put  into  the  hole  in  the  leather ; and  im- 
mediately after  it  is  cut,  it  falls  into  a tube,  by  which  it  is 
condufted  down  to  a fmall  cell  or  tube,  fituated  immediately 
over  the  leather.  In  this  the  nail  ftands  perpendicular,  and 
ready,  when  the  piercer  defcends,  to  be  forced  down  into 
the  hole  in  the  leather  ; becaufe  the  cell  which  receives  the 
nail  is  exaftly  beneath  the  point  of  the  piercer,  fo  as  to  hold 
it  perpendicularly  in  the  proper  fituation.  The  workman 
is  feated  before  the  machine,  and  with  his  right  hand  direfts 
the  foie,  with  its  pattern  beneath  the  piercer,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  defcribed.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the 
ftrip  of  iron  or  copper  which  is  to  make  the  nails ; and  he 
introduces  the  end  of  it  through  a fmall  hole,  which  con- 
dufts  to  the  cutters,  pufhing  it  forward  with  a gentle 
force  : this  caufes  the  end  of  the  ftrip  to  enter  between  the 
cutters,  when  the  ihears  are  open.  Then  adjufting  the  foie 
by  the  pattern,  fo  that  one  of  the  holes  in  the  leather  will 
be  beneath  the  nail  contained  in  the  cell,  he  preffes  down  the 
treadle : this  forces  the  nail  down  from  the  cell  into  the 
leather,  by  the  defcent  of  the  piercer,  and  at  the  fame  time 
clofes  the  fliears,  and  cuts  off  a nail  acrofs  the  end  of  the 
ftrip.  The  nail  immediately  defcends  by  the  tube  into  the 
cell,  where  it  places  itfelf  perpendicularly,  and  ready  to  be 
put  in  its  place  in  its  turn.  Thus  the  machine,  at  every 
ftroke,  cuts  a frefti  nail  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  which  it 
puts  in  the  leather  by  the  fame  ftroke.  The  ftrip  of  copper 
is  turned  over  every  time,  to  form  the  nails  alternately  head 
and  point. 

When  all  the  nails  are  put  in,  they  are  battered  down 
with  a hammer  ; and  as  they  are  but  very  little  longer  than 
the  thicknefs  of  the  foie,  this  reduces  them  to  an  even 
furface. 

Application  of  the  Welt  to  the  Sole. — The  welt,  or  runner,  is 
a narrow  flip  of  leather  applied  upon  the  foie,  round  its 
edge,  to  make  the  foie  of  a double  thicknefs  round  the  edge, 
where  the  upper  leather  joins  to  the  foie,  although  the  foie 
is  only  Angle  within.  The  welt  is  made  from  the  feather- 
edged  flips  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  is  faf- 
tened  to  the  foie  by  tacking  nails  of  fuflicient  length  to  pafs 
through  both  the  foie  and  the  welt.  Thefe  nails  are  ar- 
ranged all  round  the  circumference  of  the  foie,  and  the 
holes  are  firft  pierced  through  the  foie  by  the  punching 
machine,  which  we  have  before  defcribed,  but  by  a dif- 
ferent pattern  of  iron,  which  is  attached  to  the  foie  by  its 
two  gauge  pins  entering  the  fame  holes  which  were  made 
through  the  leather  in  the  firft  operation.  This  pattern  is 
pierced  with  a row  of  holes  all  round  the  circumference, 
which  are  arranged  within  the  former  row  of  rivets,  or 
farther  from  the  edge  of  the  foie  ; but  around  the  toe  and 
tread  of  the  foot,  for  half  its  length,  the  holes  are  in  double 
number,  or  at  half  the  diftance  that  they  are  in  the  heel 
part.  This  pattern  being  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
defcribed,  the  punching  machine  pierces  the  foie  with  holes, 
exaftly  correfponding  to  it  ; which  holes  are  filled  with 
tacking  nails  in  a feparate  machine,  fomething  fimilar  to  the 
nailing  machine  before  defcribed.  But  as  the  nails  are 
longer,  it  would  be  too  laborious  to  cut  them  by  the  fame 
motion ; the  nails  are,  therefore,  cut  by  a machine  made 
on  purpofe,  and  applied  to  the  leather  by 
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The  nailing  Machine  for  long  Nails — This  is  made  exaftly 
the  fame  as  the  punching  machine  before  defcribed,  but  with 
additional  apparatus  to  fupply  the  nails,  and  put  them  into 
the  holes.  Thus  it  has  a vertical  column,  with  a table  and  two 
projefting  arms  to  fupport  the  perpendicular  Aider,  which  is 
caufed  to  defcend  when  the  foot  is  applied  upon  the  treadle, 
and  to  re-afcend  by  the  aftion  of  the  counter -weight.  The 
piercer  at  the  lower  end  is  not  (harp-pointed,  not  being  in- 
tended to  penetrate  the  leather,  but  only  to  force  the  nails 
into  the  holes  previoufly  pierced  by  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  additional  parts  are  as  follow  : a circular  plate, 
or  wheel  of  brafs,  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and  of  a 
thicknefs  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nails  ; it  is  per- 
forated with  a great  number  of  holes,  to  contain  the  fame 
number  of  nails ; the  holes  being  made  round  its  circum- 
ference, as  clofe  together  as  convenient,  and  arranged  in 
four  circles,  one  within  the  other.  The  interior  fpace 
within  the  circles  is  formed  with  fix  arms,  like  a wheel ; and 
in  the  centre  is  a hole,  which  fits  loofely  upon  an  upright 
centre  pin,  Handing  in  the  centre  of  a fmall  circular  table, 
which  is  fixed  fideways  to  the  upper  of  the  two  arms,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  project  from  the  vertical  column  of 
the  machine,  and  fuftain  the  upper  end  of  the  perpendicular 
Aider.  Upon  this  circular  table  the  wheel  is  fupported  in 
a horizontal  pofition,  at  the  height  of  18  or  20  inches 
above  the  table  on  which  the  leather  is  placed,  and  with 
liberty  to  turn  upon  its  centre  pin.  The  wheel  is  filled 
with  nails  when  it  is  ufed,  one  being  put  into  every  hole 
of  its  circumference,  with  the  points  downwards ; and  the 
holes  are  fufficiently  large  to  let  the  nails  drop  through  the 
wheel,  except  when  their  points  reft  upon  the  circular  table 
which  fupports  the  wheel.  At  one  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  table  an  opening  is  cut  through  it,  and  a 
fmall  tube  defcends  from  it,  to  conduft  a nail  down  to  the 
point  of  the  piercer.  The  motion  of  the  wheel  upon  its 
centre  brings  the  nails  fuccefiively  over  the  opening  or  mouth 
of  the  tube  ; and  therefore  each  nail,  in  its  turn,  drops  by 
its  weight  through  the  hole  in  the  wheel  into  the  tube, 
which  is  made  fo  fmall,  that  the  nail  mull  defcend  with  its 
point  downwards,  and  fall  into  a fmall  cell,  fo  fituated  that 
the  nail  will  Hand  exaftly  beneath  the  point  of  the  piercer, 
when  the  fame  is  at  its  higheft  pofition.  But  when  the 
piercer  is  deprefled  by  the  aftion  of  the  treadle,  its  point 
will  aft  upon  the  head  of  the  nail,  and  force  it  down 
through  the  cell  into  the  leather  placed  upon  the  table  of 
the  machine  ; the  hole  in  the  leather  having  been  previoufly 
pierced  by  the  punching  machine.  The  cell  which  receives 
the  nail  is  very  ingenioully  contrived  to  hold  it  in  a per- 
pendicular direftion,  beneath  the  end  of  the  piercer.  It  is 
fituated  immediately  above  the  leather,  and  is  conical  within, 
fo  that  the  nail  drops  down  into  it  until  it  becomes  fixed 
fall ; but  when  the  nail  is  to  be  forced  down  by  the  piercer, 
the  cell  opens  in  two  halves,  being  formed  by  notches  in 
two  pieces  of  fteel,  which  are  only  held  together  by  being 
fcrewed  together  at  one  end,  and  are  made  fo  thin  as  to 
fpring  together,  and  form  a cell  for  the  reception  of  the  nail, 
although  they  will  readily  feparate  when  the  piercer  forces 
down  the  nail.  It  is  during  the  afcent  of  the  piercer  that 
another  nail  is  dropped  down  from  the  wheel  through  the 
tube,  and  received  into  the  cell,  whilft  its  two  halves  are 
ftill  kept  open  by  the  piercer ; or  rather  as  the  piercer  at 
this  moment  occupies  the  interior  of  the  cell,  the  nail  is  re- 
ceived in  the  fpace,  or  open  joint,  at  which  the  two  halves  of 
the  cell  feparate,  fo  that  the  nail  lies  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the 
piercer.  But  when  the  piercer  has  rifen  up  completely  out 
of  the  cell,  its  two  halves  fpring  together,  and  the  joint  in 
which  the  nail  is  placed  being  formed  with  faces  inclining 


inwards,  they  throw  the  nail  into  the  cell  itfelf,  in  which  it 
drops  down  till  it  fticks  fall ; becaufe,  as  before  Hated,  the 
cell  is  fmaller  at  the  bottom  ; and  in  this  fituation  the  nail 
is  certain  to  be  held  perpendicular,  with  its  head  under  the 
point  of  the  piercer. 

To  turn  the  wheel  round,  fo  as  to  fupply  a frelh  nail 
every  time  that  one  has  been  put  into  the  leather,  the  edge 
of  the  wheel  is  cut  into  ferrated  or  Hoping  teeth  ; the  num- 
ber of  teeth  being  equal  to  the  number  of  holes  made  in  each 
of  the  four  circles  to  contain  the  nails.  A fmall  detent 
or  click  takes  into  thefe  teeth  by  a hook,  fo  that  it  will 
turn  the  wheel  when  moved  in  one  direftion,  but:  Aide  over 
the  teeth  when  moved  in  the  other  direftion.  The  click  is 
jointed  to  a Ihort  lever,  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  an  up- 
right axis,  which  palles  down  through  the  two  projefting 
arms  of  the  main  column,  fo  as  to  be  very  near  the  per- 
pendicular Aider  ; and  a Atort  lever,  fixed  to  this  axis,  bears, 
by  the  aftion  of  a fpring,  againft  a wedge  fixed  to  the  Aider. 
The  aftion  of  this  mechanifm  is  to  turn  the  wheel  round  one 
tooth  at  a time : thus,  when  the  Aider  defcends,  its  wedge 
forces  the  end  of  the  Ihort  lever  farther  away  from  it ; this 
movement  is  communicated  by  the  upright  axis  and  upper 
lever  to  the  click,  which  Aides  over  the  Hoping  Aides  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel ; but  on  the  re-afcent  of  the  Aider,  the 
wedge  allows  the  lever  and  click  to  return  by  the  aftion  of 
a fpring,  and  the  hook  of  the  click,  having  caught  a tooth 
of  the  wheel,  will  turn  the  wheel  round  the  fpace  of  one 
tooth.  In  this  manner,  at  every  defcent  of  the  Aider  the 
click  engages  a frelh  tooth  of  the  wheel ; and  at  every 
afcent,  the  wheel  is  turned  round  upon  its  centre  pin  ; the 
weight  of  the  wheel,  refting  upon  the  fiat  circular  table, 
being  fufficient  to  retain  it  as  it  is  placed. 

The  nailing  machine  afts  with  the  fame  rapidity  as  the 
other  machines,  to  put  a nail  into  every  one  of  the  holes 
previoufiy  made ; and  for  this  purpofe  the  leather  is  kept 
upon  the  fame  pattern  by  which  thofe  holes  were  pierced, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  placing  the  leather  fo  that  the 
nails  lhall  be  inferted  into  thofe  holes,  but  that  the  thicknefs 
of  the  pattern  may  allow  the  nails  to  penetrate  and  projeft 
through  the  leather  on  the  under  fide.  When  the  nails  are 
all  put  in,  they  are  beat  down  with  a hammer,  to  drive  all 
the  heads  to  a level  with  the  furface.  The  leather  is  then 
feparated  from  the  pattern,  and  put  into  a frame  called 

The  welting  Stand. — This  machine  is  a fmall  fquare  table 
of  calt-iron,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a pedeltal,  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  turning  round,  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
man, and  to  enable  him  to  work  at  the  different  fides,  as  he 
remains  feated  before  the  table.  An  iron  frame  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  table  by  hinges  at  one  fide,  fo  that  it  can 
be  lifted  up  or  turned  down,  to  lie  flat  upon  the  furface  of 
the  table ; and  in  this  fituation  it  can  be  faftened  down  by- 
means  of  a fimple  clamp.  This  frame  is  intended  to  hold 
fall  the  leather  which  is  placed  beneath  the  frame : the  in- 
terior opening  of  the  iron  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and 
lhape  as  the  foie  of  the  fhoe.  The  foie  is  placed  flat  upon 
the  table,  in  the  proper  pofition,  which  is  determined  by 
two  gauge  pins  fixed  into  the  table,  and  entering  the  holea 
made  in  the  foie ; then  the  iron  frame  being  turned  down 
upon  the  leather,  will  inclofe  the  foie  as  it  were  with  an  iron 
hoop,  or  raifed  border,  all  round  the  edge ; and  the  frame 
being  clamped  fall  down,  the  foie  is  confined,  as  if  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  a cell  of  iron,  of  the  fame  figure  as  itfelf, 
and  with  the  nail  points  projefting  upwards  from  the  foie. 
In  this  frame  the  welt  is  applied,  by  laying  the  ftrip  of  leather 
upon  the  edge  of  the  foie  in  contaft  with  the  infide  of  the 
iron  frame,  and  bending  it  to  follow  the  curves  of  the  out- 
line of  the  foie;  As  fall  as  any  part  of  the  length  of  the 
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ftrip  is  fettled  to  its  pofition,  it  is  attached  to  the  foie  by 
ftriking  it  down  with  a mallet  upon  the  points  of  the  nails. 
The  thin  or  feathered  edge  of  the  ftrip  of  leather  is  put  in- 
fide,  fo  that  the  edge  of  the  foie,  for  about  the  breadth  of 
half  an  inch,  is  of  a double  thicknefs  ; but  within  this,  the 
extra  thicknefs  diminifhes  away  to  nothing,  leaving  only  the 
thicknefs  of  the  foie.  The  ends  of  the  ftrip  of  leather 
which  compofe  the  welt,  where  they  join  and  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  foie,  are  cut  Hoping,  fo  as  to  lap  over  each 
other,  and  make  a joint,  without  any  increafe  of  thicknefs, 
or  apparent  divifion.  When  the  foie  is  taken  out  of  this 
frame,  the  welt  and  foie  are  beat  well  down  together,  to 
make  a good  joint ; it  is  then  carried  to  the  cutting  prefs, 
in  which  the  edge  or  outline  of  the  foie  and  welt  are  cut 
fmooth,  and  to  the  fame  fize ; becaufe,  as  the  frame  of  the 
welting  machine  mull  be  rather  lefs  than  the  foie,  in  order 
that  the  frame  may  bear  upon  the  edges  of  the  foie  all 
round,  and  thus  hold  it  fall,  the  welt,  which  is  moulded  or 
bent  round  within  the  frame,  will  be  a fmall  quantity  lefs 
all  round  than  the  foie.  To  guide  the  knife  in  cutting 
round  the  edge  of  the  foie,  it  is  confined  between  two  iron 
patterns,  which  are  made  exadlly  to  the  fize  to  which  the 
edge  is  to  be  pared.  They  are  attached  to  the  foie  by  two 
gauge  pins,  fixed  into  one  of  the  plates,  and  palling  through 
the  holes  in  the  foie,  projedf  far  enough  on  the  oppofite 
fide  for  the  other  plate  to  be  faftened  on,  in  its  required 
pofition,  by  two  holes  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  pins. 

The  cutting-prefs  very  much  refembles  a common  lathe : a 
horizontal  fpindle  is  fupported  in  a frame,  confiding  of  two 
ftandards,  erefted  from  a horizontal  plate,  to  fuitain  the 
fpindle,  which  paffes  through  a collar  in  one  of  thefe  ftand- 
ards, and  projects  fome  inches  beyond  it,  having  at  the 
extremity  a piece  of  wood  flat  on  the  furface,  and  of  the 
fame  lhape  as  the  foie.  Againft  this  flat  furface  the  two 
iron  plates,  with  the  foie  between,  are  placed,  and  they  are 
forcibly  prefl'ed  together  by  the  adfion  of  a fcrew,  fitted 
into  a third  iron  ftandard,  ere&ed  from  the  fame  horizontal 
plate,  and  preffing  by  means  of  a lever  upon  the  iron 
plates  exadfly  oppofite  the  end  of  the  fpindle.  This  pref- 
fure  caufes  the  fpindle  to  retreat  a fmall  quantity  in  the 
diredtion  of  its  length,  and  then  a flat  circular  plate,  fixed 
upon  the  fpindle,  (in  the  fame  iituation  as  the  pulley  of  a 
common  lathe,)  is  made  to  prefs  againft  a fimilar  flat  plate, 
which  is  faftened  to  the  frame,  and  therefore  cannot  turn 
round.  By  the  fridtion  between  thefe  two  furfaces,  the 
fpindle  becomes  immoveable,  and  the  prefs  holds  the  foie 
firm,  whilft  the  workman,  who  is  feated  before  the  machine, 
cuts  all  round  the  edge  with  a drawing-knife,  which  is 
made  {harp  in  the  middle,  and  is  worked  with  both  hands 
by  having  a handle  at  each  end.  When  he  has  with  this 
tool  pared  down  that  part  ©f  the  edge  which  is  upper- 
moft,  he  releafes  the  fcrew  of  the  prefs,  and  a fpring  then 
caufes  the  fpindle  to  advance  fo  far  as  to  relieve  the  flat 
circular  plate,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  fpindle,  from  its 
contadk  with  the  fixed  plate.  This  leaves  the  fpindle  at 
liberty  to  be  turned  round,  and  the  foie  turns  with  it,  fo  as 
to  bring  up  a new  part  of  the  edge  of  the  leather  to  a 
convenient  fituation  to  be  pared  or  cut ; and  the  fcrew  is 
then  turned  to  fatten  the  fpindle  as  before  defcribed,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  prefs  the  foie  between  the  two  patterns. 

When  the  edge  of  the  foie  is  thus  cut,  it  is  carried  to  a 
grindftor.e,  and  ground  fmooth  : the  ftone  is  turned  with  a 
quick  motion,  by  means  of  a band  and  large  wheel ; the  lea- 
ther is  afterwards  polilhed  by  applying  it  to  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  wheel,  on  which  a little  bees-wax  is  fpread. 

Application  of  the  long  Nails . — The  foie,  thus  re-inforced 
by  the  welt,  is  returned  to  the  punching  machine,  and  be. 


ing  attached  to  another  pattern,  a range  of  holes  is  pierced  all 
round  the  outer  edge,  through  both,  juft  within  the  former  row 
of  tacking  nails  ; after  which,  by  the  nailing  machine,  thefe 
holes  are  filled  with  nails  which  project  through  the  upper 
fide  of  the  welt,  being  longer  than  any  of  the  former,  and 
being  alfo  intended  to  penetrate  through  the  upper-leather 
and  inner  foies,  and  thus  fatten  the  (hoe  together.  In  this 
ftate  the  foie  is  ready  to  be  put  to  the  upper-leathers. 

The  upper-leathers  are  prepared  for  applying  to  the  foie, 
in  the  (ame  manner  as  the  ordinary  (hoe,  viz.  by  fewing 
the  vamp,  or  piece  which  covers  the  Upper  part  of  the  foot, 
to  the  two  quarters  which  go  round  the  heel,  and  alfo 
fewing  thefe  two  quarters  together  behind  the  heel.  The 
workmen  do  not  hold  the  work  upon  their  knees  to  few  it, 
but  four  men  work  at  a fquare  table,  the  corners  of  which 
are  cut  off,  and  a fmall  piece  of  wood  projects  from  each 
angle : the  two  pieces  of  leather  which  are  to  be  fewed 
together  are  laid  upon  one  of  thefe  pieces  of  wood  in  the 
proper  pofition  to  be  fewed,  aud  are  held  faft  by  an  endlefs 
(trap,  which  is  laid  over  them,  and  the  workman  binds  it 
faft  down,  by  prefling  his  foot  in  the  (trap,  like  a ftirrup. 
This  method  of  fewing,  which  is  far  fuperior  to  the  common 
mode,  might,  from  its  fimplicity,  be  ufed  by  all  (hoe-makers, 
and  would  render  their  bufinefs  lefs  unhealthy  ; whereas  at 
prefent  they  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  from  fitting  in 
the  awkward  and  unnatural  pofture  which  is  necefl’ary  to 
reach  their  work,  when  they  hold  it  upon  their  knees. 

Operation  of  clofing  or  rivetting  the  Shoe  together The 

upper-leathers  are  put  upon  a laft,  and  held  tight  there- 
upon whilft  the  foie  is  applied.  This  is  done  in 

The  Clamping  Machine. — It  is  a fmall  oval  table,  fup- 
ported on  a column,  but  capable  of  turning  round  upon 
the  column,  to  enable  the  workman  to  work  at  any  fide. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  a laft  is  fixed,  with  the  foie  up- 
wards ; it  is  fupported  at  a height  of  about  fix  inches  from 
the  table.  The  foie  is  made  of  caft-iron,  in  a folid  piece, 
with  the  Item  or  part  by  which  the  laft  is  fupported ; but 
the  under  part,  upon  which  the  upper-leathers  are  to  be 
moulded,  is  made  of  wood,  for  the  convenience  of  altering 
the  figure  when  neceffary.  The  laft  is  fixed  upon  the  table 
by  means  of  two  fteady  pins ; and  a ftrong  pin,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  lower  part  of  the  laft,  and  paffes  through 
the  table,  is  bound  faft  by  a wedge,  which  confines  the  laft 
firmly  upon  the  table,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  made 
in  a piece  therewith.  The  table  has  a number  of  pieces  of 
brafs  attached  to  it  by  hinges,  and  arranged  all  round  the 
laft  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  can  be  turned  up  againft 
the  lower  part  of  the  laft,  and  then  form  clamps,  which  are 
exadfly  adapted  to  the  figure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  laft, 
and  will  therefore  clamp  or  bind  the  leather  firm  upon  the 
lalt  at  the  toe,  heel,  and  every  part  thereof,  except  at  the 
flat  part  of  the  foie.  The  brafs  clamps  are  of  fuch  dimen- 
fions,  that  they  will  touch  each  other  when  turned  up,  and 
thus  form  a complete  cell  or  box,  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  laft  will  be  contained,  and  the  leather  confined  upon  it  ; 
but  the  cell  being  made  in  feveral  pieces,  or  clamps,  they 
can  be  removed  one  by  one,  as  found  neceffary.  The 
clamps  are  forced  up  to  their  fituation  by  means  of  an  in- 
dependent fcrew  for  each,  which  is  tapped  in  an  oblique 
dire&ion  through  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  point 
forces  up  the  end  of  a fmall  rod,  which  is  jointed  to  the 
clamp  near  the  part  where  it  acts  upon  the  leather : by  this 
means  the  force  of  the  fcrew  adts  to  turn  the  clamp  up 
upon  its  hinge,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefs  it  againft  the 
leather.  When  the  preffure  is  releafed  by  difplacing  the 
end  of  the  fmall  rod  from  the  point  of  the  fcrew,  the  clamp 
will  be  fuffered  to  fall  back  upon  the  table ; and  this  being 
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done  to  all  the  clamps,  the  lall  Hands  infulated  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  from  which  it  can  be  detached  by 
withdrawing  the  wedge  which  confines  it.  The  inner  foie  of 
the  fhoe  is  firit  put  upon  the  foie  of  the  lait,  being  {lightly 
fattened  thereto  by  two  Ihort  pins,  one  of  which  is  driven 
through  the  gauge  hole  in  the  toe  of  the  foie,  and  enters 
a hole  made  in  "the  lait ; and  the  other  pin  is  fixed  in 
the  heel  part  of  the  latt,  and  enters  the  hole  in  the  foie. 
The  upper-leathers  are  now  put  upon  the  lait  in  the  true 
pofition.  In  this  ttate,  the  lait  is  taken  to  the  clamping 
machine,  and  fattened  into  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  ; the  clamps  are  then  turned  up,  one  by  one,  be- 
ginning at  the  heel,  and  the  upper-leathers  being  pulled  up 
all  round  by  a pair  of  pincers,  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  tight 
upon  the  latt,  the  clamps  are  fcrewed  tight.  In  this  ttate, 
the  upper-leathers  are  made  to  take  the  form  of  the  latt, 
being  firmly  attached  thereto,  except  at  the  foie  part  : at 
this  part  the  leather  ttands  up  all  round  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  which  quantity  is  turned  down  flat 
upon  the  edge  of  the  inner  foie  (previoufly  fattened  upon 
the  foie  of  the  latt),  and  a fmall  quantity  of  pafte  is  put  in 
to  make  it  ftick  fall  : four  or  five  notches  are  cut  out  in  the 
leather  at  the  toe  and  at  the  heel,  to  make  the  part  which 
is  turned  down  lie  flat  upon  the  foie,  without  folds  or 
overlapping,  and  then,  to  make  a clofe  contact,  the  leather 
is  beaten  down.  Parings  of  leather  are  likewife  patted,  and 
ftuck  flat  upon  the  inner  foie  for  levelling,  to  make  up  the 
foie  to  the  fame  thicknefs  in  the  centre  as  it  acquires  to- 
wards the  edges  all  round  by  the  turning-in  of  the  upper- 
leathers.  In  this  ltate,  the  nail  which  fattened  the  inner 
foie  to  the  latt  is  withdrawn,  being  now  unneceffary,  and 
the  real  foie  is  applied,  an  iron  frame,  or  faddle,  being 
employed  to  determine  its  proper  pofition  upon  the  latt. 
This  frame  is  made  of  thin  iron,  and  its  figure  within  is 
fimilar,  and  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  row  of  nails  which  pro- 
ject through  the  foie,  and  by  which  the  foie  is  to  be  rivetted 
into  its  place  : it  is  made  in  two  halves,  which  are  united  by 
a joint  or  hinge  at  the  heel  part ; and  at  the  toe  part  are 
two  holes,  through  which  a pin  can  be  put  to  hold  the 
frame  together.  This  pin,  as  well  as  the  joint  pin  of  the 
hinge  at  the  heel,  proje&s  downwards  fufficiently  to  enter 
into  a hole  made  in  each  of  the  two  clamps  at  the  toe  and 
heel,  in  fuch  a pofition  as  to  guide  the  frame,  fo  that  it  will 
apply  the  foie  exaftly  in  the  proper  pofition. 

The  foie,  when  prepared  as  before  defcribed,  by  inferting 
all  the  long  nails  in  the  holes,  fo  that  their  points  projeil 
through  the  leather,  is  put  into  an  iron  box  or  mould,  and 
a plate  being  laid  upon  it,  is  put  into  the  fly-prefs,  and 
by  a fingle  blow  the  foie  is  rendered  concave  withinfide,  fo 
as  to  adapt  itfelf  to  the  latt.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
mould,  the  iron  frame  before-mentioned  is  put  together 
round  the  row  of  nails,  the  fize  of  the  infide  of  the  frame 
being  made  exactly  of  the  proper  fize  to  receive  the  projecting 
points  of  the  nails,  and  retain  them  perpendicular  to  the 
leather,  and  prevent  them  from  fpreading  out.  The  foie 
is  then  applied  in  its  place  by  the  two  guide  pins  of  the 
frame,  and  by  ttriking  upon  the  heads  of  the  nails,  their 
points  penetrate  through  the  turning-in  of  the  upper- 
leather,  and  alfo  through  the  inner  foie.  When  they  are 
well  entered  the  iron  frame  is  taken  away,  by  withdrawing 
its  pins,  and  opening  its  two  halves  on  their  joint,  and  the 
nails  are  driven  down  into  their  places.  This  caufes  them 
to  projed  through  the  inner  foie  into  the  Ihoe,  and  the 
points  meeting  the  iron  latt  are  turned  back,  and  thus 
clenched  into  their  places.  To  render  this  more  certain, 
the  foie  of  the  latt  is  made  with  a flight  groove  all  round, 
where  the  points  of  the  nails  will  fall,  and  the  groove 


being  of  a femicircular  figure,  the  points  are  more  readily 
turned  thereby,  and  are  all  turned  the  fame  way,  fo  that 
they  will  not  interfere. 

The  fhoe  is  now  put  together,  and  the  clamps  being  re- 
lieved and  turned  down,  the  fhoe  is  taken  off  the  latt  ; for 
which  purpofe  the  heel  of  the  latt  is  made  in  a feparate 
piece,  and  jointed  to  the  other  by  inclined  fittings,  and 
with  a tongue  or  rebate,  fo  that  it  can  be  held  fall  in  its 
place  by  a fingle  hook  or  fpring  catch  ; but  this  being  re- 
lieved, the  fhoe  draws  off  the  iaft  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
the  heel  part  remaining  within  the  {hoe,  and  is  taken  out 
afterwards.  The  {hoe  is  now  carried  to  the  rivetting  lajl, 
where  it  is  put  upon  a latt  exaCkly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
clamping  machine,  but  fattened  down  upon  a bench,  and  the 
foie  is  fmooth  without  the  groove,  which  caufed  the  points 
of  the  nails  to  turn  up.  Upon  this  latt  the  nails  are  beaten 
down,  to  rivet  all  faft,  and  make  the  foie  fmooth  withinfide  : 
the  heel  is  then  put  on  by  laying  it  in  its  place,  and  driving 
down  the  long  nails  which  have  been  put  through  it  by 
the  nailing  machine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  foie. 

The  iole  of  the  Ihoe  is  now  rafped  with  a coarfe  file,  to  level 
all  the  nail-heads,  and  render  the  leather  fmooth  ; the  flioes 
are  then  carried  to  the  grindftone,  by  which  they  are  poliffied, 
and  finifhed  up  in  every  part,  the  foies  blacked,  and  poliffied 
by  the  wheel  witli  a compofition  of  bees-wax  and  ivory 
black,  which  renders  them  gloffy  : the  upper-leathers  are 
then  brufhed  by  a circular  brufli,  which  is  turned  by  the 
lathe,  and  the  {hoes  are  rendered  fit  for  fale,  except  thofe 
which  require  binding  and  lining,  with  a lining  of  thin 
leather,  in  which  cafe  they  are  finifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
common  {hoes. 

Nail  Machine. — This  is  equally  deferving  of  notice  with 
any  other  part  of  this  ingenious  manufactory.  In  our 
article  Nail  we  have  defcribed  fome  nail  machines  ; but 
we  confider  this  as  a much  better  machine  for  cutting 
brads  or  nails  without  heads.  The  nails  are  cut  from  Ihcet- 
iron,  the  plates  being  firft  reduced  into  flips,  of  a breadth 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  intended  nails,  by  a large  pair  of 
{hears,  adding  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  defcribed  in  the 
article  Canteen,  but  are  conftruifted  in  a fuperior  manner, 
by  employing  caft-iron  for  the  framing  and  for  the  lever. 
The  iron  plate  is  prefented  to  the  machine  by  one  man, 
whilft  another  works  the  handle,  and  at  a fingle  ftroke 
cuts  off  the  defired  ftrip  of  iron  : the  fheet  of  iron  is  cut  fo 
that  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or  fibrous  texture  which 
the  iron  acquires  by  rolling,  will  be  acrofs  the  length  of 
the  ltrip.  From  this  it  follows,  that  when  the  nails  are 
formed  by  cutting  off  narrow  pieces  from  the  end  of  the 
ftrip,  the  grain  of  the  iron  will  be  the  lengthwife  of  the 
nail. 

The  cutting  of  the  nails  is  readily  performed  by  the  machine, 
which  is  turned  by  the  foot  of  the  workman,  whilft  he 
fupplies  the  iron  by  his  hands*  The  motion  of  the  treadle 
turns  a crank  and  heavy  fly-wheel,  fimilar  to  the  wheel  of  a 
lathe : from  the  fame  crank  a rod  proceeds  to  the  longer  end 
of  a flout  lever,  the  axis  of  which  is  fupported  on  pivots  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  fo  as  to  be  above  the  wheel 
and  crank.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
lever,  and  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axis  to  the  long  lever, 
a fteel  cutter  is  fixed,  which  adls  againtt  a fixed  cutter  fup- 
ported by  the  frame  ; the  fixed  cutter  has  an  edge  on  the 
upper  fide,  and  the  moving  cutter,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
lever,  is  made  {harp  on  the  lower  fide.  The  revolution  of 
the  wheel  and  crank  caufes  the  lever  to  rife  and  fall,  and 
the  edges  of  the  two  cutters  in  this  motion  pafs  as  clofe 
together  as  poflible,  without  touching.  At  the  moft  elevated 
pofition  of  the  moving  cutter,  its  edge  rifes  above  the  edge 
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of  the  fixed  cutter  fo  far,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftrip  of 
plate  can  be  admitted  between  them  ; the  end  of  the  ftrip  is 
pufhed  back,  fo  that  a fmall  portion  of  the  end  of  it  over- 
hangs the  edge  of  the  fixed  cutter ; therefore  the  edge  of 
the  fixed  cutter,  when  it  defcends,  meets  this  overhanging 
piece,  and  preffing  it  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  fixed  cutter, 
cuts  it  off,  and  the  piece  fo  feparated  forms  a nail.  When 
the  moving  cutter  re-afcends,  the  iron  is  pufhed  forwards 
again  to  overhang  the  fixed  cutter,  and  another  nail  is  thus 
cut  off.  The  nails  are  narrow  at  one  end  to  form  the 
point,  but  at  the  other  end  are  about  as  broad  as  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  plate,  fo  as  to  be  of  a fquare  figure ; but  at  the 
point  they  are,  in  one  direClion,  as  broad  as  at  the  head ; this 
is  the  direction  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate,  fo  that  in 
reality  the  nail  is  the  figure  of  a fmall  wedge  inftead  of  a 
pyramid,  the  point  being  in  faCt  a fharp  edge.  To  effeCl 
this,  the  cut  which  the  machine  makes  acrofs  the  end  of 
the  ftrip  of  iron  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
ftrip,  but  rather  inclined  thereto ; and  at  every  fuccefiive 
nail  which  is  cut,  the  inclination  of  the  cut  is  reverfed,  fo 
that  the  head  of  one  nail  is  cut  from  the  fame  fide  as  the 
point  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  alternately  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  flip  of  iron.  The  thicknefs  of  the  nail  is 
regulated  by  the  quantity  which  the  end  of  the  flip  is  al- 
lowed to  project  over  the  edge  of  the  fixed  cutter,  and  the 
angle  of  inclination  by  two  Hops,  againft  which  the  edge 
of  the  flip  is  always  brought  to  bear,  when  the  workman 
places  it  ready  for  the  cut.  To  ftop  the  end  of  the  iron,  a 
part  proje&s  from  the  lever  beneath  the  edge  of  the  mov- 
ing cutter,  and  is  curved  to  the  arc  of  a circle  defcribed 
from  the  axis : this  ftop  is  as  far  removed  behind  the  edge 
of  the  cutter  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  nail  intended  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  defcent  of  the  moving  cutter.  In  working 
the  machine,  the  workman  keeps  the  wheel  conftantly  re- 
volving by  the  motion  of  the  treadle  ; and  holding  the  flip 
with  its  edge  in  contact  with  the  two  ftops,  fo  as  to  give 
it  the  proper  inclination,  he  pulhes  it  forwards,  with  a gra- 
dual preffure,  againft  the  moving  cutter : then  the  inttant 
the  cutter  is  fufficiently  railed  to  admit  the  flip,  it  will  ad- 
vance forwards,  until  the  end  of  the  flip  touches  the  ftop 
which  is  beneath  the  cutter  : on  the  defcent  of  the  cutter, 
the  nail  is  cut  off,  and  the  workman  immediately  turns  the 
flip  with  the  other  fide  upwards,  which  has  the  effeCl  of 
reverfing  the  inclination  of  the  cut ; and  pufhing  it  for- 
wards, another  nail  is  cut  as  the  former,  and  thus  the  ope- 
ration continues  with  the  utmoft  rapidity. 

There  are  feveral  fuits  of  machines  in  this  manufactory, 
fo  that  a great  number  of  Ihoes  are  proceeding  at  the  fame 
time  through  the  different  ftages  of  their  fabrication ; and 
the  rapidity  of  the  execution  is  fuch,  that  a given  number 
of  workmen  will  here  make  a far  greater  number  of  Ihoes 
than  by  the  common  method,  and  they  are  more  durable, 
particularly  for  the  ftrong  Ihoes  which  are  defirable  for 
foldiers.  Several  of  the  machines  were  conftruCted  by 
Mr.  Maudflay,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  of  execution. 

Shoe-makers’  Machine. — This  is  a Ample  contrivance,  to 
enable  thofe  artifans  to  perform  their  work  in  a Handing 
pofture  ; by  which  means  they  will  avoid  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments. 

In  the  common  method  of  working,  the  Ihoe-maker  is 
obliged  to  fit  and  ftoop  in  the  moil  awkward  pofture  ima- 
ginable, fometimes  in  order  to  hold  the  Ihoe  and  laft  between 
his  ftomach  and  his  thigh,  whilft  he  fews  the  foie  to  the 
upper  leather  ; at  other  times  he  muft  hold  the  laft  between 
his  knees ; and  to  few  the  leathers  together  whilft  he  holds 
them  upon  his  knees,  he  muft  lean  very  much  forwards. 
In  all  thefe  operations  he  fits  as  it  were  doubled  up,  fo  as  to 


impede  the  aCtion  of  his  lungs,  and  ultimately  produce  many 
difeafes.  The  machine  is  a kind  of  vice,  to  hold  the  Ihoe 
in  any  pofition  whilft  it  is  fewed. 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  {hewn  a laudable  defire  to  re- 
commend thefe  machines  to  the  trade  ; and  to  induce  their 
general  adoption,  they  have  given  feveral  rewards  to  thofe 
who  have  produced  machines.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Mr. 
Holden,  then  Mr.  Parker,  and  next  Mr.  Stafs,  whofe  ma- 
chine, being  more  improved  than  the  preceding,  demands 
fome  defcription.  A fmall  bench,  or  table,  is  firmly  fup- 
ported  on  four  legs,  at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  ; a 
circular  cufhion  is  affixed  upon  the  bench,  having  a hollow 
or  bafon  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  a hole  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  quite  through  the  cufhion,  and  alfo  through 
the  centre  of  the  bench.  This  hole  receives  a ftrap,  which 
is  doubled,  and  the  two  ends  fewed  together.  The  laft  is 
put  into  the  double  of  the  ftrap,  and  it  is  drawn  down  by  a 
treadle,  fo  as  to  hold  the  laft  firmly  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cufhion,  which  is  fluffed  foft  withinfide ; and  as  the  hole 
through  the  cufhion  is  too  fmall  for  the  fhoe  to  pafs  down, 
the  laft  can  be  fet  in  any  direction  which  is  raoft  convenient 
for  the  fewing ; but  by  relieving  the  treadle,  it  can  be  re- 
moved in  an  inftant,  turned  round,  and  fixed  again  to  few 
another  part.  A feat  can  be  applied  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine, for  the  workman  to  reft  himfelf  occafionally : this 
feat  is  fupported  by  only  two  legs,  and  a piece  of  wood, 
which  projects  horizontally  from  beneath  the  feat,  and 
enters  into  a mortife,  made  in  a part  of  the  frame.  Upon 
this  the  workman  fits  aftride,  as  if  upon  a faddle ; and  as 
his  work  is  held  before  him  at  a proper  height,  he  fits  in  an 
upright  pofture,  which  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  pre- 
judicial effeCts  as  Hooping  to  work  upon  the  knee.  The 
machine  is  provided  with  a fmall  tray,  or  box,  behind  the 
cufhion,  to  contain  all  the  fmall  articles  which  the  work 
requires ; alfo  a drawer  beneath  it  for  tools,  &c.  ; a whet- 
ftone  fixed  up  at  a convenient  height ; and  an  anvil,  which 
fits  into  the  hollow  of  the  cufhion,  fo  as  to  lie  firmly,  to 
hammer  the  leather  upon  inftead  of  a lapflone. 

Shoe-makers  are  to  make  their  fhoes  of  fufficient  leather, 
or  forfeit  3J.  4 d.  (1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.)  and  journeymen  fhoe- 
makers  embezzling  leather  fhall  make  fatisfaClion  for  damage, 
or  be  ordered  by  juftices  to  be  whipped,  &c.  Perfons 
buying  or  receiving  fuch  leather,  are  to  make  reafonable 
recompence,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  and  fearch  is  to  be 
made  after  the  fame  : alfo  leaving  their  work  undertaken, 
or  neglecting  it,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  a 
month.  9 Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  See 

Leather. 

Shoe,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe-fhoe  is  a piece  of  flat 
iron,  with  two  branches  or  wings,  which  being  commonly 
forged  according  to  the  form  of  the  hoof  for  which  it  is 
defigned,  is  made  round  at  the  toe,  and  open  at  the  heel. 

A fhoe  for  all  feet,  is  one  that  is  cut  at  the  toe  into  tw® 
equal  parts,  which  is  joined  by  a rivetted  nail,  upon  which 
they  are  moveable  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  fhoe  is  enlarged 
or  contracted  lefs  or  more  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  make  it 
fit  all  forts  and  fizes  of  feet. 

To  Ihoe  a horfe  after  the  form  of  a lunette,  a patin,  See. 
fee  Lunette,  Patin,  &c.  See  alfo  Shoeing  of  Horfts, 
Sec. 

Berenger  obferve^,  that  the  ancients  did  not  fhoe  their 
horfes,  that  is  to  fay,  they  did  not  nail  upon  their  hoofs 
any  pieces  of  iron,  or  of  other  metal,  in  the  form  of  the 
modern  horfe- fhoes:  but  when  they  intended  to  defend 
them  from  any  thing  that  might  annoy  them  in  travelling, 
they  fattened  upon  their  feet,  by  means  of  ftraps  and  liga- 
tures, a fort  of  fandal,  flocking,  or  what  we  call  boots. 
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vrhefe  were  made  of  fedges  twifted  together  like  a mat, 
or  elfe  of  leather,  and  were  fometimes  ftrengthened  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  adorned  by  the  rich  and  oflentatious 
with  filver  and  gold,  as  in  the  inftances  of  Nero  and 
Poppaea. 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  era,  or  in  what  country,  the 
modern  art  of  (hoeing  took  its  rife.  The  earlieft  proof 
which  the  above  mentioned  writer  has  met  with  is  the  fnoe 
faid  to  have  belonged  to  the  horfe  of  Childeric,  who  lived  in 
the  year  481,  and  is  preferved  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities 
of  France.  It  perfeftly  refembles  the  (hoe  now  in  ufe. 
Berenger’s  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

Shoes  of  the  Horfe  and  other  Animals , the  crooked  pieces 
of  iron  attached  to  the  hoof  of  the  horfe  or  other  beads, 
by  means  of  nails.  There  are  various  forms  and  (hapes  of 
fhoes  in  common  ufe,  and  others  which  are  adapted  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  particular  purpofes  and  circumftances 
of  the  hoofs.  Different  forts  of  animals,  likewife,  require 
different  forms  in  their  fhoes.  In  fpeaking  of  the  (hoe 
which  is  concave  on  its  lower  furface , it  has  been  remarked 
by  fome,  that  there  are  certain  proportions  to  be  obferved 
in  its  different  parts.  Its  breadth  (hould  be  confiderably 
lefs  than  the  breadth  of  the  common  fhoe  ; it  is  totally  un- 
neceffary  to  cover  any  part  of  the  foie,  efpecially  when  care 
is  taken  to  preferve  its  natural  hardnefs.  The  breadth  of 
the  (hoe  at  the  heels  (hould  be  one-half  of  its  breadth  at 
the  toe.  Its  thicknefs  (hould  decreafe  gradually  from  the 
toe,  fo  as  to  be  reduced  one-half  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heels.  As  to  the  diftribution  of  the  ftamp-holes,  every 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft  knows,  that  in  (hoes  for 
the  fore-feet,  they  (hould  be  at  the  toe  and  quarters,  be- 
caufe  the  wall,  or  cruft,  of  the  fore-feet  is  itronger  at  the 
toe  than  at  the  heels.  The  reverfe  of  this  is  to  be  obferved 
in  the  hind  (hoes,  becaufe  the  heels  and  quarters  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  commonly  ftronger  than  the  toe.  It  is  impofiible 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  difpofing  of  thefe  holes  in 
bad  feet ; it  mull  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  farrier  to  diftribute 
them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  nails  in  tliofe 
parts  of  the  cruft  where  the  horn  is  found  and  firm.  Far- 
riers generally  multiply  thefe  ftamp-holes  too  much,  which 
brings  the  nails  too  clofe  together,  occafions  the  horn  to 
break  in  fplinters,  and  at  length  deftroys  the  cruft. 

The  following  number  is  recommended  for  good  feet ; 
_vi% . for  race-horfes  fix,  that  is  three  on  each  fide ; for 
faddle-horfes  feven,  four  on  the  outfide  and  three  within, 
the  quarter  on  this  fide  being  weaker  than  on  the  other ; the 
fame  number  for  coach-horfes  of  the  middling  fize ; for 
large  coach-horfes  four  on  each  fide  ; and  for  cart-horfes,  five 
on  the  out  and  four  on  the  infide.  It  is  alfo  of  principal 
importance  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  fhoe , for  it  is  mat- 
ter of  aftonifhment,  to  fee  fome  horfes  with  fhoes  weighing 
each  five  pounds,  making  together  a burden  of  twenty 
pounds  of  iron  attached  to  their  four  feet.  It  is  obvious 
to  common  fenfe,  that  fuch  an  additional  weight,  fixed  to 
the  extremity  of  the  leg,  muft  be  productive  of  fome  incon- 
venience or  other ; and,  in  fad,  the  mufcles  are  thereby 
compelled  to  greater  exertion  ; the  ligaments  are  ltretched, 
and  the  articulations  continually  fatigued  : and,  befides  all 
thefe  evil  confequences,  the  (hoe  by  its  weight  forces  out 
the  nails,  and  fo  entirely  fpoils  the  texture  of  the  wall  or 
cruft,  that  it  becomes  often  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the 
(hoe  to  the  hoof.  Why  then,  it  is  aflced,  do  not  prac- 
titioners of  the  prefent  day,  who  are  daily  witneffes  of  thefe 
fads,  and  indeed  are  the  principal  authors  of  them,  apply 
themfelves  to  the  corredion  of  their  own  errors  ? The 
anfwer,  it  is  feared,  is  obvious ; becaufe  he  who  is  unedu- 
cated and  deftitute  of  found  principles  in  his  art,  cannot 
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turn  to  real  profit  the  experience  he  has  acquired,  nor 
abandon  the  path  of  prejudice  and  cuftom,  in  which  he  has 
fo  long  journied,  but  fatisfies  himfelf  with  continuing  to  imi- 
tate and  repeat  whatever  he  has  feen  done  by  others. 

The  weights  which  are  propofed,  for  (hoes  of  different 
kinds,  are  nearly  as  follow  : 

lb.  oz. 

For  the  ftrongeft  fort  of  cart-horfes  - - 212 

For  the  fmaller  horfes  of  this  kind  - - - 1 1 2 

For  the  largeft  coach-horfes  - - - - 1 12 

For  the  fmaller  ditto  - 
For  faddle-horfes  of  any  height 
For  race-horfes  - 

And  by  reducing  the  fuperfluous  breadths  of  thefe  fhoes, 
their  thicknefs  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  increafed  without 
making  any  addition  to  their  weight.  See  Shoeing. 

Shoes  of  Cattle,  the  fmall  plates  of  iron  that  are  faftened 
upon  the  feet  of  oxen,  or  other  cattle  employed  in  field  or 
road  labour.  Shoes  of  this  fort  confift,  according  to  fome, 
of  a flat  piece  of  iron,  with  five  or  fix  ftamp-holes  on  the 
outward  edge,  to  receive  the  nails : at  the  toe  is  a projec- 
tion of  fome  inches,  which  paffing  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot, 
is  bent  over  the  hoof  fo  as  to  keep  the  (hoe  in  its  proper 
place.  This  projection  is  not,  however,  employed  in  the 
general  pradlice  of  making  thefe  fhoes,  nor  can  it  in  com- 
mon be  of  any  utility.  See  Shoeing  of  Oxen. 

Shoe  of  Gold,  in  Commerce,  an  ingot  ufed  as  money  in 
China.  Gold  is  here  confidered  as  merchandize  ; it  is  fold 
in  regular  ingots  of  a determined  weight,  which  the  Englifti 
call  fhoes  of  gold  ; the  largeft  of  thefe  weigh  10  tales,  and 
the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch  (that  is  94  parts  fine  in  100), 
though  it  is  really  only  92  or  93.  Formerly,  10  tales  of 
filver  were  given  for  one  tale  of  gold  of  the  fame  degree  of 
finenefs ; but  of  late,  from  100  to  no  tales  of  filver  of 
94  touch  have  been  given  for  10  tales  of  gold  of  92  or 
93  touch;  and  fometimes  from  no  to  120  tales,  or  even 
more,  of  Spanifh  dollars,  reckoned  at  92  touch,  have  been 
paid  for  10  tales  of  gold.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  when 
gold  is  exchanged  for  filver,  its  price  is  always  valued  by 
the  10-tale  weight  ; and  it  is  fold  either  above  or  below 
touch,  as  follows  : if  the  gold  be  96  touch,  and  fold  at  5 
under  touch,  fubtraft  5 from  96,  and  91  remains ; then  91 
tales  of  filver  are  paid  for  10  of  gold:  if  gold  be  fold  at 
10  above  touch,  the  finenefs  being  ftill  96,  add  10  to  96; 
and  106  tales  of  filver  are  paid  for  10  tales  of  gold. 

We  (hall  here  obferve  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  money 
made  in  China,  called  ca/h,  which  is  not  coined  but  caft,  and 
which  is  only  ufed  for  (mail  payments  : it  is  compofed  of  fix 
parts  of  copper  and  four  parts  of  lead  ; it  is  round,  marked 
on  one  fide,  and  rather  raifed  at  the  edges,  with  a fquare 
hole  in  the  middle.  Thefe  pieces  are  commonly  carried, 
like  beads,  on  a firing  or  wire.  A tale  of  fine  filver  (hould 
be  worth  1000  ca(h ; but  on  account  of  their  convenience 
for  common  ufe,  their  price  is  fometimes  fo  much  raifed 
that  only  750  cafh  are  given  for  the  tale.  See  Tale. 

Shoe,  Horfe,  in  Fortification,  Mining,  See.  See  Horse- 
shoe. 

Shoe,  Horfe,  Head.  See  Horse-skoe  Head. 

Shoe  of  the  Anchor,  in  Sea  Language . a fmall  block  of 
wood,  convex  on  the  back,  and  having  a fmall  hole  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  the  point  of  the  anchor-fluke  on  the  fore 
fide.  It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or 
wounding  the  planks  on  the  (hip’s  bow,  when  afeending  or 
defeending  ; for  which  purpofe  the  fhoe  Aides  up  and  down 
along  the  bow,  between  the  fluke  of  the  anchor  and  the 
planks,  as  being  prefled  clofe  to  the  latter  by  the  weight  of 
the  former.  Falconer. 
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Shoe,  To,  an  Anchor.  See  Shoeing  the  Anchor. 

Shoe- Blocks,  are  two  fingle  blocks,  cut  in  a folid  piece 
tranfverfely  to  each  other.  They  are  ufed  for  legs  and  falls 
of  the  bunt-lines,  but  are  feldom  employed. 

Shoe -Hou/ing.  See  Housing. 

SHOEBURY  Ness,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  England, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  county  of  Eflex,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  Here  king  Alfred  erefted  a fortrefs  againft 
the  Danes.  There  are  two  villages  near  North  and  South 
Shoebury,  both  containing  together  about  200  inhabitants  ; 
5 miles  N.E.  from  the  Nore.  N.  lat.  510  32'.  E.  long. 
°°  45'* 

SHOEING  o/'Horses,  a term  applied  to  the  operation  of 
fattening  the  pieces  of  iron  on  the  bottom  parts  of  the  hoofs, 
or  that  of  fixing  fhoes  to  the  feet.  Thefe,  and  fome  other 
animals  dettined  to  labour,  are  fhod  with  iron,  in  order  to 
defend  and  preferve  their  hoofs.  The  fhoes  of  horfes  fhould 
differ  according  to  the  feet,  as  has  been  already  feen.  The 
common  form  of  fhoes,  and  the  method  of  fhoeing,  are 
wholly  condemned  by  fome,  as  Mr.  Clark,  and  a new 
method  recommended,  which  appears  founded  on  juft  prin- 
ciples, and  to  have  been  fanftioned  by  much  experience.  It 
is  remarked,  that  in  preparing  the  foot  for  the  fhoe,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  method,  the  frog,  the  foie,  and  the  bars 
or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  frequently  ap- 
pears. The  common  fhoe  by  its  form  (being  thick  on  the 
infide  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  outfide),  mutt  of  confe- 
quence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that  fide  which  is 
placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
retting  upon  the  foie.  The  fhoes  are  generally  of  an  im- 
moderate weight  and  length,  and  every  means  is  ufed  to 
prevent  the  frog  from  retting  upon  the  ground,  by  making 
the  fhoe-heels  thick,  broad,  and  ftrong,  or  railing  cramps  or 
caukers  on  them.  From  this  form  of  the  fhoe,  and  from 
this  method  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed  to  a con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  deprived  of 
that  fubftance  which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the 
cruft  extended  at  a proper  width,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as 
it  were  in  a vice.  And  by  the  preffure  from  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  refiftance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  fhoe, 
the  heels  are  forced  together,  and  retain  that  fhape  impreffed 
upon  them,  which  it  is  impoflible  ever  afterwards  to  re- 
move ; hence  a contraction  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  lame- 
nefs.  But  farther,  the  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being 
forced  together,  the  cruft  preffes  upon  the  proceffes  of  the 
coffin  and  extremities  of  the  nut-bone  : the  frog  is  confined, 
and  raifed  fo  far  from  the  ground,  that  it  cannot  have  that 
fupport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  : the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a wafting  of  the  fro g,  and  fre- 
quently of  the  whole  foot,  enfues.  Hence,  it  is  contended, 
proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the  feet  known  by  the  names  of 
founder,  hoof-bound,  narrow-heels,  thrufhes,  corns,  high 
foies,  See. 

And  it  has  likewife  been  frequently  obferved,  that  there 
arifes  from  this  compreffion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot, 
a fwelling  of  the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof,  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  with  a difeharge  of  thin, 
ichorous,  fetid  matter : from  which  fymptoms,  it  is  often 
concluded  that  the  horfe  is  in  a bad  habit  of  body  (or  what 
is  termed  a greafe  falling  down),  and  mull  therefore  undergo 
a courfe  of  medicine,  &c.  The  bad  effeCts  of  this  praftice 
are  ftill  more  obvious  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  hoof. 
The  cruft  towards  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof 
free  from  compreffion,  enjoys  a free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
neceflary  for  its  nourilhment,  and  grows  broader  and  longer; 
from  which  extraordinary  length  of  toe,  the  horfe  Humbles 
in  his  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The  fmaller  particles  of 


fand  infinuatc  themfelves  between  the  Ihoe  and  the  heels, 
which  grind  them  away,  and  thereby  produce  lamenefs. 
All  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of 
the  horfe  mult  unavoidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a Ihoe 
made  in  this  form.  This  concave  Ihoe  in  time  wears  thin  at 
the  toe,  and,  yielding  to  the  preffure  made  upon  it,  is  forced 
wider,  and  of  confequence  breaks  off  that  part  of  the  cruft 
on  the  outfide  of  the  nails.  Inftances  of  this  kind  daily 
occur,  infomuch  that  there  hardly  remains  cruft  fufficient  to 
fix  a Ihoe  upon.  And  further,  it  is  generally  thought,  that 
the  broader  a Ihoe  is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  foie  and 
frog,  a horfe  will  travel  the  better.  But,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked, the  broader  a fhoe  is  of  this  form,  it  inuft  be  made 
the  more  concave  ; and,  of  confequence,  the  contracting 
power  upon  the  heels  mutt  be  the  greater.  It  is  likewife 
to  be  obferved,  that,  by  ufing  ftrong  broad-rimmed  concave 
fhoes  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
roads  very  dry  and  hard,  if  a horfe  is  obliged  to  go  faft, 
the  fhoes,  by  repeated  ttrokes  (or  friftion)  againft  the  ground, 
acquire  a great  degree  of  heat,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  foot ; and,  together  with  the  con- 
traction upon  the  heels,  occafioned  by  the  form  of  the  fhoe, 
mull  certainly  caufe  exquifite  pain.  This  is  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a violent  inflammation  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
hoof,  and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difeafe  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to 
the  very  beft  of  our  horfes,  commonly  termed  a founder. 
This  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  horfes,  after  a journey  or  a hard 
ride,  are  obferved  to  fhift  their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to 
lie  down  much.  And  if  we  attend  further  to  the  convex 
furface  of  this  fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon 
which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping  in  this 
form  of  fhoe,  efpecially  upon  declivities  of  the  ftreets.  It 
is  alfo  a common  pradice,  efpecially  in  this  place,  (Edin- 
burgh,) to  turn  up  the  heels  of  the  fhoes,  into  what  are 
called  cramps  or  caukers,  by  which  means  the  weight  of  the 
horfe  is  confined  to  a very  narrow  furface,  viz.  the  inner 
round  edge  of  the  fhoe-rim  and  the  points  or  caukers  of  each 
heel,  which  foon  wear  round  and  blunt ; befides,  they  for 
the  molt  part  are  made  by  far  too  thick  and  long.  The 
confequence  is,  that  it  throws  the  horfe  forward  upon  the 
toes,  and  is  apt  to  make  him  flip  and  ttumble.  To  this 
caufe  we  mutt  likewife  aferibe  the  frequent  and  fudden 
lamenefs  horfes  are  fubjeCt  to  in  the  legs,  by  twitting  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  tendons,  &c.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  caukers  are  always  hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  laid  afidc: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  granted  that  they,  or  fome  fuch-like 
contrivance,  are  extremely  neceflary,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  upon  flat  fhoes  where  the  ground  is  flippery  ; but 
they  fhould  be  made  thinner  and  (harper  than  thofe  com- 
monly ufed,  fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they 
will  rather  be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

It  is  fuggefted  that  the  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a fmall 
foot  an  ornament  in  their  women ; and  for  that  purpofe, 
when  young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  fhoes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  eft'eft ; but  mull  neceffarily  be 
very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  render  them 
entirely  lame.  This  practice,  however,  very  much  refembles 
our  manner  of  fhoeing  horfes ; for,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as 
an  advantage  to  them  to  have  long  feet,  with  narrow  low 
heels,  and  fuppofing  we  obferved  no  inconvenience  to  attend 
it,  or  bad  confequence  to  follow  it,  we  could  not  poffibly 
ufe  a more  effectual  means  to  bring  it  about  than  by  follow- 
ing the  method  already  deferibed.  It  is  fuppofed  that  in 
fhoeing  a horfe,  therefore,  we  fhould  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  cafe,  ttudy  to  follow  nature  : and  certainly  that  fhoe 
which  is  made  of  fuch  a form  as  to  refemble  as  nearly  as 
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poflible  the  natural  tread  and  ffiape  of  the  foot,  muft  be 
preferable  to  any  other.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  fixed  rules  with  refpedt  to  the  proper  method  to  be 
obferved  in  treating  the  hoofs  of  different  horfes  : it  is 
equally  difficult  to  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  precife  form  to  be  given  to  their  fhoes.  This  will  be 
obvious  to  every  judicious  pradfitioner,  from  the  various 
conftrudtions  of  their  feet,  from  aifeafe,  and  from  other 
caufes  that  may  occur ; fo  that  a great  deal  muft  depend 
upon  the  difcretion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in  pro- 
portioning the  ffioe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating  the  natural 
tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  contracting  a bad  ffiape. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of  what  may 
be  thought  molt  neceflary  in  this  matter,  it  is  endeavoured 
to  defcnbe  that  form  of  fiioe,  and  method  of  treating  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  which,  from  experience,  has  been  found 
molt  beneficial.  And  in  this  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
horfe’s  ffioe  ought  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the  foie,  other- 
wife  it  will  occafion  lamenefs ; therefore  it  muft  reft  entirely 
upon  the  cruft  : and,  in  order  that  we  may  imitate  the  natu- 
ral tread  of  the  foot,  the  ffioe  muft  be  made  flat  (if  the 
height  of  the  foie  does  not  forbid  it)  ; it  muft  be  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide  of  the  rim  ; and  on 
that  part  of  it  which  is  to  be  placed  immediately  next  the 
foot,  a narrow  rim  or  margin  is  to  be  formed,  not  exceeding 
the  breadth  of  the  cruft  upon  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the 
nail-holes  placed  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  from  this  narrow 
rim  the  ffioe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  edge.  And  that  the  breadth  of  the  ffioe  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the 
horfe  is  accuftomed  ; but  in  general,  it  ffiould  be  made 
rather  broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity 
of  each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom  upon 
the  ground.  The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  already  ffiewn. 
The  ffioe  being  thus  formed  and  ffiaped  like  the  foot,  the 
furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth,  and  the  ffioe  fixed 
on  with  eight  or  at  raoft  ten  nails,  the  heads  of  which  ffiould 
be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo  as  to  be  equal  with  the  furface  of 
the  ffioe.  The  foie,  frog,  and  bars,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  ffiould  never  be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off 
what  is  ragged  from  the  frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  in- 
equalities from  the  foie.  Mr.  Ofmer  has  remarked,  that 
the  ffioe  ffiould  be  made  fo  as  to  ftand  a little  wider  at  the 
extremity  of  each  heel,  than  the  foot  itfelf : otherwife,  as 
the  foot  grows  in  length,  the  heel  of  the  ffioe  in  a ffiort  time 
gets  within  the  heel  of  the  horfe  ; which  preflure  often 
breaks  the  cruft,  and  produces  a temporary  lamenefs,  per- 
haps a corn.  But  this  method  of  ffioeing  horfes  has  been 
followed  long  before  Mr.  Ofmer’s  treatife  on  that  fubjedt 
was  publiffitd ; and  for  thefe  feveral  years  paft  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  introduce  it  into  pradiice.  But  fo  much  are 
farriers,  grooms,  &c.  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  common 
method  of  ffioeing  and  paring  out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  even  he  prevailed  upon  to  make  a proper 
trial  of  it.  They  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the  frog  be 
finely  ffiaped,  the  foie  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  order 
to  make  the  heels  appear  wide.  This  practice  gives  them  a 
fhow  of  widenefs  for  the  time  ; yet  that,  together  with  the 
concave  form  of  the  ffioe,  forwards  the  contradtion  of  the 
heels,  which,  when  confirmed,  renders  the  animal  lame  for 
life. 

It  is  contended,  that  in  this  flat  form  of  ffioe,  its  thickeft 
part  is  upon  the  outfideof  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to 
be  worn  ; and  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner 
edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  common  concave 
ffioe  ; yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and  with  more  advan- 
tage to  the  hoof ; and  as  the  frog  or  heel  is  allowed  to  reft 
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upon  the  ground,  the  foot  enjoys  the  fame  points  of  fupport 
as  in  its  natural  ftate.  It  muft  therefore,  it  is  fuppofed,  be 
much  eafier  for  the  horfe  in  his  way  of  going,  and  be  a means 
of  m'aking  him  fure-footed.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that,  from 
this  ffioe,  the  hoof  cannot  acquire  any  bad  form  ; when,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  receives  every  advantage  that  poffibly  could 
be  expedied  from  ffioeing.  In  this  refpedt  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  faid,  that  we  make  the  ffioe  to  the  foot,  and  not 
the  foot  to  the  ffioe ; as  is  but  too  much  the  cafe  in  the 
concave  ffioes,  where  the  foot  very  much  refembles  that  of  a 
cat’s  fixed  into  a walnut-ffiell.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  hoofs  of  young  horfes,  before  they  are  ffiod,  for  the 
moft  part  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  cruft 
is  fufficiently  thick  and  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nail’s  being 
fixed  very  near  the  extremities  of  each.  But,  as  has  been 
formerly  remarked,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave  ffioes, 
the  cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker, 
and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpecially  upon  the 
infide,  the  horfe  becomes  lame  : to  avoid  this,  they  are  placed 
more  towards  the  fere  part  of  the  hoof.  This  caufes  the 
heels  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater  fpring  upon  the  heels 
of  the  ffioe,  which  is  fo  very  detrimental  as  to  occafion  lame- 
nefs ; whereas  by  tiling  this  flat  form  of  ffioe,  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  are  avoided  ; and  if  the  hoofs  of  young  horfes 
from  the  firft  time  that  they  were  ffiod,  were  continued  to 
be  conftantly  treated  according  to  the  method  here  recom- 
mended, the  heels  would  always  retain  their  natural  ftrength 
and  ffiape.  By  following  this  flat  method  of  ffioeing,  and 
manner  of  treating  the  hoofs,  feveral  horfes  now  under  this 
management,  that  were  formerly  tender-footed,  and  fre- 
quently lame,  while  ffiod  with  broad  concave  ffioes,  are  now 
quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
the  firft  (hoes  were  put  upon  them.  It  is  thought  that  if 
farriers  confidered  attentively  the  defign  of  ffioeing  horfes, 
and  would  take  pains  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with 
the  anatomical  ftrudture  of  the  foot,  they  would  then  be 
convinced,  that  this  method  of  treating  the  hoofs,  and 
this  form  of  ffioe,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  fo  gene- 
rally pradfifed.  But  it  has  been  alleged,  that  in  this 
form  of  flioe,  horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly 
ufed.  This  objedlion  will  eafily  be  fet  afide,  by  attending 
to  the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  farriers  that 
can  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort  of  ffioe  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it,  does  not  fo  eafily  turn  into 
the  circular  ffiape  neceflary,  as  in  the  common  ffioe  ; and  per- 
haps this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  they  objedl  to  it,  efpe- 
cially where  they  work  much  by  the  piece.  And  as  many 
horfes  that  are  commonly  ffiod  with  concave  ffioes  have  their 
foies  confiderably  higher  than  the  cruft,  if  the  ffioe  is  not 
properly  formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too  flat,  it  muft  unavoid- 
ably reft  upon  the  foie,  and  occafion  lamenefs.  Further, 
that  the  pradiice  of  paring  the  foie  and  frog  is  alfo  f® 
prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  it  is 
indifcriminately  pradtifed,  even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds  of 
feet ; and  while  this  method  continues  to  be  followed,  it 
cannot  be  expedted  that  horfes  can  go  upon  hard  ground, 
on  this  open  ffioe,  with  that  freedom  they  would  do  if  their 
foies  and  frogs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  full  natural 
ftrength.  Experience  teaches  us,  that  in  very  thin-foled 
ffioes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  ffiarp-pointed  ftone 
we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horfes  are  fenfible  of  the  fame 
thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foies,  &c.  are  pared  too  thin. 
Hence  they  who  are  prejudiced  againft  this  method,  without 
ever  refledting  upon  the  thin  ftate  of  the  foie,  &c.  are  apt 
to  condemn  it,  and  draw  their  conclufions  more  from  out- 
ward appearances  than  from  any  reafoning  or  knowledge  of 
the  ftrudlure  of  the  parts.  From  a due  attention  likewife  to 
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the  ftru&ure  of  a horfe’s  foot  in  a natural  ftate,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  paring  away  the  foie,  frog,  &c.  muft  be  hurt- 
ful, and  in  reality  is  deftroying  that  fubltance  provided  by 
nature  for  the  defence  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot : from 
fuch  praftice  it  muft  be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard 
bodies,  fuch  as  fharp  ftones,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this 
confideration  we  (hall  likewiie  find,  that  a narrow  piece  of 
iron,  adapted  to  the  ftiape  and  fize  of  the  foot,  is  the  only 
thing  necefiary  to  protect  the  £ruft  from  breaking  or  wear- 
ing away  ; the  foie,  & c.  requiring  no  defence  if  never  pared. 
But  there  is  one  obfervation  farther  necefiary  to  be  made  ; 
which  is,  that  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made  of  good  iron,  well 
worked,  or  what  fmiths  call  hammer-hardened,  that  is,  beaten 
all  over  lightly  with  a hammer  when  almoft  cold.  It  is  well 
known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red  foftens  it  greatly  ; 
and  when  the  fhoes  thus  foftened  are  put  upon  horfes’  feet, 
they  wear  away  like  lead.  But  when  the  (hoes  are  well 
hammered,  the  iron  becomes  more  compaft,  firm,  and  hard  ; 
fo  that  a well-hammered  fhoe,  though  made  confiderably 
lighter,  yet  will  laft  as  long  as  one  that  is  made  heavier  ; the 
advantage  of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfe  will  move  his 
feet  with  more  a&ivity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  of  cutting  his 
legs.  The  common  concave  Ihoes  are  very  faulty  in  this 
refpeft ; for,  in  fitting  or  fhaping  them  to  the  foot,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order  to  make  them  bend 
to  the  unequal  furface  which  the  hoof  requires  from  the 
conftant  ufe  of  thefe  Ihoes  ; they  thereby  become  foft,  and 
to  attempt  to  harden  them  by  beating  or  hammering  when 
they  are  fhaped  to  the  foot  would  undo  the  whole.  But  flat 
fhoes,  by  making  them  when  heated  a little  narrower  than 
the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammering,  become  wider,  and 
acquire  a degree  of  elafticity  and  firmnefs  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  they  fhould  have,  but  impofiible  to  be  given  them  by 
any  other  means  whatever  ; fo  that  any  farrier  from  pra&ice 
will  foon  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how 
much  a fhoe,  in  fitting  it  to  the  circumference  of  the  hoof, 
will  ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almoft  cold  : this  ope- 
ration in  fitting  flat  fhoes  will  be  the  lefs  difficult,  efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  there  are  no  inequalities  on  the 
furface  of  the  hoof  (or,  at  leaft,  ought  not  to  be)  which 
require  to  be  bended  thereto,  fhoes  of  this  kind  only  require 
to  be  made  fmooth  and  flat ; hence  they  will  prefs  equally 
upon  the  circumference  or  cruft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the 
natural  tread  of  a horfe.  And  a preference  has  lately  been 
given  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  this  kind  of  fhoe,  which  he  calls 
the  “ feated  fhoe,”  and  which  he  has  formed  in  a die,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  money  is  ftruck  in  coining.  The  upper  fur- 
face of  this  fhoe  confifts  of  two  parts  ; an  outer  part,  which 
is  a perfeCt  plane  near  the  rim,  correfponding  with  the 
breadth  of  the  cruft,  and  called  the  feat ; and  an  inner  part, 
Hoping  from  the  feat,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
bevel.  The  feat  is  obvioufly  intended  to  fupport  the  cruft 
in  its  whole  extent,  the  bevel  to  lie  off  the  foie ; and  this 
part  being  more  or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
propofed  to  be  done,  will  give  the  requifite  ftrength  to  the 
fhoe.  As  the  whole  of  the  cruft  bears  on  the  feat,  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  be  broken  than  when  only  a fmall  part  of  it  refts 
on  the  fhoe.  In  confequence,  likewife,  of  the  cruft  refting  on 
the  flat  feat,  the  weight  of  the  body  has  a tendency  to  fpread 
the  foot  wider  in  every  direction,  rather  than  to  contract  it,  as 
has  been  obferved  to  happen  with  the  common  fhoe,  and  when 
afterwards  fhod  with  the  feated  one,  it  has  become  wider  with- 
out the  horfe  having  been  taken  from  his  ufual  work  ; and 
again,  it  is  obferved,  that  a foot  being  of  a full  fize  and  proper 
form  when  firft  fhod  with  the  feated  fhoe,  has  retained  the 
fame  fize  and  form  without  the  flighted  alteration,  as  long 
as  the  feated  fhoe  was  ufed.  By  the  Hope  or  bevel  in  the 
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fhoe,  a cavity  is  formed  between  it  and  the  foie,  fufficierft 
admit  a picker,  and  to  prevent  preflure  on  this  part,  without 
the  foie  itfelf  being  hollowed,  and  confequently  weakened. 
For  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  horny  foie  to  defend 
the  fenfible  foie,  of  which,  from  its  fituation  and  nature,  no 
one  can  doubt,  it  muft  be  evident  that  the  more  perfect  it  is 
left,  the  ftronger  it  muft  neceflarily  be,  and  of  courfe  the  more 
competent  to  perform  its  office.  And  though  he  cannot  be 
fanguine  enough  to  fuppofe  that  this  fhoe  will  prevent 
lamenefs  in  every  cafe,  there  is  neverthelefs  fufficient  proof 
from  experience  to  affert,  that  it  will  diminifh  its  frequency. 
Some  ftrong  objections  have  however  been  made  to  this  form 
of  fhoe  by  Mr.  Coleman.  If  it  fhould  be  found,  where  the 
fhoe  is  applied,  that  the  foie  very  frequently  receives  pref- 
fure,  then  we  fhall  demonftrate  that  the  practice  is  incom- 
patible with  the  principle.  If  it  be  good  practice  for  the 
lole  to  receive  preflure,  then  the  principle  muft  be  erroneous 
that  attempts  to  make  the  fhoe  reft  totally  on  the  cruft  ; and 
if  the  principle  be  well  founded  for  the  cruft  only  to  fupport 
the  fhoe,  then,  if  the  foie  be  in  contaCt  with  the  fhoe,  the 
practice  muft  be  imperfect.  Except  a model  is  taken  to 
every  horfe’s  foot,  it  is  impoffible  fot  the  refting-place  of  the 
fhoe  precifely  to  fit  the  cruft  ; for  the  cruft  not  only  varies 
exceedingly  in  different  horfes,  but  in  the  fame  hoof  at  differ- 
ent parts.  The  flat  furface,  therefore,  that  is  only  broad 
enough  for  the  toe,  is  frequently  too  broad  for  the  quarters 
and  heels.  And  in  all  the  fhoes  he  has  ever  feen  of  this  de- 
fcription,  the  flat  part  of  the  fhoe  is  made  of  the  fame  breadth 
at  the  quarters  as  at  the  toe.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  furface  very  generally  exceeds  the  cruft  at  every 
part.  In  the  fame  proportion  as  the  feat  of  the  fhoe  ex- 
ceeds the  breadth  of  cruft,  exaftly  fo  much  of  a flat  furface 
is  oppofed  to  an  equal  quantity  of  foie.  The  principle  of 
this  fhoe  is  therefore  defeated  by  the  practice  ; for,  inftead  of 
the  feat  refting  on  the  cruft,  it  proje&s  over  the  edge  of  the 
foie.  It  is  therefore  a faCt,  that  while  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  a flat  feat  on  the  fhoe,  in  order  to  fup- 
port the  cruft  only,  and  the  web  concave,  in  order  to  remove 
preflure  from  every  part  of  the  foie,  that  the  feat  has  never- 
thelefs very  rarely  fitted  the  cruft  ; and  confequently  the 
foies  of  all  flat  feet,  at  their  connection  with  the  cruft,  muft 
receive  more  or  lefs  of  preflure  from  the  feat  of  the  fhoe. 
Where  the  foie  is  concave,  this  fhoe  will  only  reft  on  the 
cruft ; but  a fhoe  that  is  flat  on  its  whole  internal  furface 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ; for  the  concave  part  of 
the  foie  oppofite  to  the  concavity  of  the  web  of  the  fhoe 
would  receive  no  preflure,  even  from  a fhoe  wholly  flat. 
He  therefore  recommends  a fhoe  which  has  been  found  free 
from  thefe  and  other  objections,  and  which  indeed  bids  fair 
to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  every  other  kind.  But  before  this 
is  noticed,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  mention  curforily  the  fhoes 
propofed  by  Mr.  St.  Bel,  and  Mr.  Taplin  ; but  in  faCt  the 
changes  they  have  introduced  are  rather  novelties  than  im- 
provements. Mr.  St.  Bel  has  indeed  committed  a great 
error,  that  of  promoting  the  arched  form  of  the  horfe’s 
foot,  and  thus  raifing  the  frog  out  of  the  way  of  preflure, 
a praftice  highly  injurious  to  the  animal. 

It  is  indeed  obferved,  in  refpeCt  to  Mr.  St.  Bel’s  mode  of 
fhoeing,  by  Mr.  Coleman,  that  he  employed  a fhoe  with  a 
flat  upper  furface  ; but,  from  not  attending  to  the  very 
important  operation  of  removing  the  foie  under  the  heels  of 
the  fhoe,  to  every  kind  of  hoof,  it  frequently  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  that  the  belt  form  of  the  external  furface  of  the 
fhoe  is  a regular  concavity , that  is,  the  common  fhoe  reverfed. 
This  fhoe  leaves  the  hoof  of  the  fame  figure  when  fhod, 
as  before  its  application.  And  it  is  evident,  that  a con- 
cavity has  more  points  of  contaft  with  pavement  and  other 
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convex  bodies  than  a flat  or  convex  furface,  and  that  the 
horfe  is  confequently  more  fecure  on  his  legs.  A flioe  that 
is  flat  externally,  may  preferve  the  hoof  equally  well  in 
health  ; but  this  form  is  not  fo  well  calculated  to  prevent 
the  horfe  from  flipping  as  a concavity. 

And  in  explaining  the  principles  and  praftice  of  fhoeing, 
it  is  fuppofed  there  are  two  circumftances  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to,  to.  to  cut  the  hoof  and  apply  the  fhoe. 
Before  the  hoof  is  prote&ed  by  iron,  fome  parts  require  to 
be  removed,  and  others  preferved.  This  is  even  of  more 
importance  than  the  form  of  the  fhoe.  But  many  have  at- 
tended chiefly  to  the  fhoe,  and  not  to  its  application  or  to 
the  hoof ; and  this  error  has  produced  more  mifchief  and 
more  enemies  to  the  Veterinary  College,  than  all  the  preju- 
dices and  calumnies  of  grooms  and  farriers.  The  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to,  is  to  take  away  a portion  of  the  foie  be- 
tween the  whole  length  of  the  bars  and  cruft  with  a draw- 
ing knife  ; for  the  heels  of  the  foie  cannot  receive  preffure 
without  corns.  To  avoid  this  the  foie  fhould  be  made  con- 
cave, fo  as  not  to  be  in  contaCt  with  the  fhoe.  If  there  be 
any  one  part  of  the  practice  of  fhoeing  more  important  than 
the  reft,  it  is  this  removal  of  the  foie  between  the  bars  and 
cruft.  When  this  is  done,  the  horfe  will  always  be  free 
from  corns,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  fhoe.  Be- 
fides  this,  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made  to  reft  on  the 
junction  of  the  bars  with  the  cruft  ; whereas,  if  the  bars  are 
removed,  the  fhoe  is  fupported  by  the  cruft  only,  and  not  by 
the  folid  broad  bafts  of  cruft  and  bars  united. 

And  it  is  added,  that  it  is  neceffary  that  the  foie  fhould  be 
cut  before  any  other  part  of  the  hoof  be  removed.  If  the 
heels  have  been  firft  lowered  by  the  butteris,  then  pofftbly 
there  may  not  be  fufficient  foie  left  to  enable  a drawing-knife 
to  be  applied  without  reaching  the  fenfible  foie ; whereas, 
by  cutting  the  foie  in  the  firft  inftance,  we  can  determine  on 
the  propriety  of  lowering  the  heels  and  fhortening  the  toe. 
The  foie  can  then  defcend,  without  the  motion  being  ob- 
ftruCted  by  the  fhoe  ; and  any  foreign  bodies  that  may  have 
got  into  this  cavity  are  always  forced  out  when  the  foie  de- 
scends, without  producing  any  mifchief.  When  the  fhoe  is 
applied,  the  cavity  between  the  foie  and  fhoe  fhould  be  fuffi- 
ciently  large,  at  every  part,  to  admit  a large  horfe-picker, 
and  particularly  between  the  bars  and  cruft.  If  the  foie  is 
naturally  concave,  a fhoe  with  a flat  furface  applied  to  the 
cruft,  will  not  touch  any  part  of  the  foie  ; and  if  the  foie 
be  flat,  or  even  convex  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  toe, 
the  quarters  and  heels  of  the  foie  will  generally  admit  of 
being  made  concave  with  a drawing-knife,  fo  as  not  to  re- 
ceive any  preffure  from  a flat  fhoe.  If  a fhoe  with  a flat 
upper  furface  does  not  leave  ample  fpace  for  a picker  be- 
tween the  foie  and  fhoe,  then  it  is  requifite  to  make  either  the 
foie  or  the  fhoe  concave.  When  the  foie  appears  in  flakes, 
and  thick  in  fubftance,  it  will  be  better  to  make  the  whole 
of  the  foie  concave  by  a drawing-knife  ; and  this  operation 
fhould  always  be  performed  before  the  toe  is  fhortened  or  the 
heels  lowered.  When  we  have  made  the  foie  hollow,  then  a 
fhoe  with  a flat  furface  will  reft  only  on  the  cruft  ; but  if  the 
foie  be  flat,  or  convex,  and  thin  towards  the  toe  and  middle 
of  the  hoof,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  pofiibility  of  removing  the 
foie  at  thefe  parts,  to  form  a concavity,  then  it  is  neceffary 
to  employ  a fhoe  fufficiently  concave  to  avoid  preffure,  and 
to  admit  a picker.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  foie  at  the 
heels  and  quarters,  even  in  convex  feet,  will  generally  allow 
of  removal  with  a drawing-knife,  and  then  the  quarters  and 
heels  of  the  fhoe  may  be  flat.  It  therefore  follows,  that 
where  the  foie  can  be  made  concave,  a fhoe  with  a flat  fur- 
face may  with  fafety  be  applied  ; but  where  parts  of  the 
foie,  from  difeafe  or  bad  fhoeing,  become  flat,  a fhoe  with  a 


concave  furface  is  required.  As  the  hoof  is  always  growing, 
and  as  the  fhoe  preferves  it  from  fnftion,  the  toe  of  the  cruft 
requires  to  be  cut  once  in  about  twenty-eight  days.  The 
more  horn  we  can  remove  from  this  part,  the  fooner  it  will 
be  proper  to  apply  a fhoe  thin  at  the  heels,  without  mifchief 
to  the  mufcles  and  tendons,  and  the  horfe  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  trip. 

And  it  is  ftated  that  the  bars  and  frog  fhould  never  be  re- 
moved. What  is  ragged  and  detached  had  better  be  cut  off 
with  a knife  by  the  groom  than  left  to  the  farrier,  who  will 
perhaps  remove  fome  of  the  found  parts.  Where  the  frog 
is  not  large  and  projecting,  the  heels  maybe  loweredby  a rafp, 
or  the  butteris,  for  in  every  cafe  we  are  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  frog  in  contaCl  with  the  ground.  The  frog  muft  have  pref- 
fure, or  be  difeafed,  Neverthelefs,  when  the  frog  has  been  dib- 
it fed  for  a confiderable  period,  and  become  foft,  it  muft  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  preffure  by  degrees.  If  the  quarters  are  high* 
and  much  exceed  the  convexity  of  the  frog,  we  fhould  gra- 
dually lower  the  heels,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  frog  and 
heels  of  the  fhoe  on  the  fame  parallel  line.  Where  work  is 
required  of  the  horfe,  while  the  frog  is  foft  and  difeafed,  it 
may  be  gradually  ufed  to  preffure,  by  lowering  the  hoof 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  every  time  of  fhoeing,  until  the 
frog  be  hard,  and  equally  prominent  with  the  heels  ; or  if 
the  horfe  is  not  wanted,  great  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  his  ftanding  without  fhoes  on  a hard  pavement.  But 
the  feet  of  horfes  are  fo  varioufly  deformed  by  bad  manage- 
ment, it  will  be  requifite  in  fhoeing  to  attend  to  each  particu- 
lar kind  of  hoof.  If  any  form  of  fhoe  be  indifcriminately 
applied  for  all  kinds  of  feet,  it  muft  frequently  fail  of  fuc= 
cefs  : but  by  proper  attention  to  the  different  hoofs,  we  can 
generally  improve  the  whole  foot,  fo  as  to  employ  the  fhoes 
recommended  at  the  Veterinary  College.  And,  after  the 
hoof  has  been  properly  prepared,  then  it  is  requifite  to  ap- 
ply a fhoe,  and  to  vary  its  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  at 
the  heel,  furfaces.  &c.  according  to  the  hoof.  If  the  heels 
of  the  fore-feet  are  two  inches  and  a half,  or  more,  in 
depth,  the  frog  found  and  prominent,  and  the  ground  dry, 
then  only  the  toe  of  the  hoof  requires  to  be  fhortened,  and 
afterwards  protefted  by  a fhort  fhoe  made  of  the  ufua! 
thicknefs  at  the  toe,  but  gradually  thinner  towards  the  heel. 
For  a common  fized  faddle-horfe,  it.  may  be  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  toe,  and  one-eighth  at  the 
heel.  The  intention  is,  to  bring  the  frog  completely  into 
contadf  with  the  ground,  to  expand  the  heels,  prevent 
corns,  thrufhes,  and  canker.  If  applied  in  May  or  June, 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  it  may  be  continued  all  the  fummer  j 
and  in  warm  climates,  where  this  is  the  cafe,  no  other 
protection  for  the  hoof  is  requifite.  And  he  adds,  that  fo 
long  as  the  wear  of  the  hoof  is  not  greater  than  the  fupply 
afforded  by  nature  from  the  coronet,  fo  long  may  the  fhort 
fhoes  be  worn  ; but  in  wet  weather  this  is  not  the  cafe ; he 
has  known  fome  light  horfes  to  wear  them  the  whole  year  § 
but  fuch  inftances  are  not  common.  Neverthelefs,  the  fhort 
fhoe  can  be  employed  on  moft  horfes  with  advantage  in  fum? 
mer,  when  the  heels  are  from  two  and  a half  to  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  the  frog  equally  prominent ; but,  unlefs  the 
hoof  has  been  properly  preferved,  the  heels  and  frog  are 
generally  too  low  for  the  fhort  fhoe.  The  toe  of  the  horfe 
requires  to  be  fhortened  as  much  as  pofiible  3 but  if  the  frog 
touches  the  ground,  no  part  of  the  heels  fhould  be  cut ; and9 
by  purfuing  this  praCtice,  the  heels  will  frequently  grow  fuffi* 
ciently  high  to  receive  the  fhort  fhoe.  After  fpeaking  of  the 
application  of  the  fhort  fhoe  to  running  horfes,  it  is  ftated,  that 
during  the  wet  months,  we  proteCt  the  whole  cruft  by  a 
long  fhoe  \ and  if  the  heels  of  the  hoof  are  low,  we  employ 
the  fame  fhoe  in  fummer.  In  winter,  when  the  heels  are  too 
4 H 3 high. 
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high,  it  is  better  to  lower  them  moderately  with  a rafp,  than 
to  wear  them  down  with  a Ihort  fhoe,  as  the  wet  may  caufe 
more  horn  to  be  deftroyed  than  is  neceffary  to  be  removed ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  foie  between  the 
bars  and  cruft  Ihould  be  taken  out  before  the  heels  are  cut. 
If  the  heels  are  firft  removed,  then  pofiibly  the  horn  left 
will  be  infufficient  to  afford  a proper  degree  of  concavity  be- 
tween the  bars  and  cruft.  Where  very  high-heeled  Ihoes 
have  been  worn,  the  frog  would  be  liable  to  injury,  as  well 
as  the  mufcles  and  tendons  that  bend  the  leg,  from  the  hid- 
den application  of  a fhoe  made  thin  at  the  heels.  Indeed, 
whether  the  fhoe  or  hoof  be  the  caufe  that  elevates  the  frog, 
the  attention  is  required  to  bring  it  grad ually  into  contaft  with 
the  ground.  We  therefore  thin  the  heel  of  the  fhoe  by  de- 
grees, that  the  frog  may  become  accuftomed  to  hard  preffure. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  laft  fhoe  at  the  heel  will  always  furnifh 
a proper  criterion  for  that  to  be  next  applied.  If  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  hoof  can  be  taken  from  the  toe,  the  heel 
of  the  new  fhoe  fhould  be  about  or.e-tenth  of  an  inch  thinner 
than  the  fhoe  removed  ; and  the  growth  of  the  cruft  will  ge- 
nerally be  equal  to  this  diminution  of  iron.  By  reducing  the 
heels  of  the  fhoe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  hoof  grows, 
a thin-heeled  fhoe  may,  in  a few  months,  be  employed  ; and 
yet  the  horn  being  preferved  at  the  heels,  and  cut  at  the  toe, 
every  time  of  {hoeing,  the  heels  ( fhoe  and  hoof  together ) 
will  be  as  high,  and  frequently  higher,  than  when  the  former 
thick-heeled  fhoes  were  employed.  The  cruft  that  defcends 
at  the  heels  we  allow  to  remain  ; but  fubtraft  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  iron  from  the  heels  of  the  fhoe,  and  as  much  horn  as 
poflible  from  the  toe  of  the  hoof.  This  fyftem  fhould  be 
continued  till  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  are  about  one-third  the 
thicknefs  of  the  toe.  In  proportion  as  the  cruft  from  the 
coronet  to  the  toe  increafes,  and  the  heels  decreafe  in  depth, 
the  back  finews  and  mufcles  will  be  put  on  the  ttretch. 
And  the  converfe  of  this  muft  be  equally  true,  that  as  the 
heels  are  high  and  the  toe  fhort,  the  mufcles  and  finews  are 
relieved.  It  therefore  follows,  that  every  atom  of  horn  or 
iron  taken  from  the  toe  of  the  cruft,  or  fhoe,  tends  to  relax 
the  parts  behind,  and  that  the  removal  of  horn  or  iron  from 
the  heels  produces  the  oppofite  effect.  If  thefe  fimple  fafts 
are  kept  in  view,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the 
quantity  of  iron  that  may  be  removed  with  fafety  from  the 
heels  of  any  fhoe,  without  danger  of  mifchief  to  the 
mufcles  and  tendons. 

But  in  the  fhoeing  of  horfes  that  are  liable  to  cut,  the  fol- 
lowing ufeful  directions  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Moorcroft. 
It  is  contended,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a horfe  from  ftriking 
the  foot  or  fhoe  againft  the  oppofite  leg,  by  which  it  is  often 
bruifed  or  wounded,  is  an  important  point  ; inafmuch  as  this 
accident  occurs  very  frequently,  and  it  not  only  blemifhes 
and  disfigures  the  leg,  but  alfo  endangers  the  fafety  of  the 
rider.  The  parts  ftruck  in  the  hind-leg,  are  the  inlide  of 
the  fetlock-joint,  and  the  coronet ; in  the  fore-leg,  the  infide 
of  the  fetlock-joint,  and  immediately  under  the  knee ; 
which  latter  is  called  the  fpeedy  cut,  from  its  happening  only 
when  a horfe  goes  faft.  Young  horfes,  when  firft  backed, 
generally  cut  their  fore -legs,  although  naturally  they  may 
be  good  goers.  This  arifes  from  their  placing  the  foot  on 
the  ground  too  much  under  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  in 
order  the  better  to  fupport  the  burthen  to  which  they  are  un- 
accuftomed;  but  by  degrees  they  acquire  the  method  of  ba- 
lancing the  weight,  with  the  foot  in  the  fame  direction  it 
would  naturally  have  were  they  without  it.  It  may,  there- 
fore, he  thinks,  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule  with  fuch 
horfes,  that,  till  they  regain  their  natural  method  of  going, 
the  edge  of  the  inner  quarter  of  the  fhoe  fhould  follow 
exaAly  the  outline  of  the  cruft,  but  fhould  not  be  fet 


within  the  cruft,  nor  ihould  the  cruft  itfelf  be  reduced  hi 
thicknefs ; as  both  thefe  practices  tend  to  weaken  the  inner 
quarter,  and  to  deform  the  hoof.  And  here  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  fhoe  fhould,  in  all  cafes  of 
found  feet,  follow  exaCtly  the  outer  edge  of  the  cruft,  ex- 
cept juft  at  the  heel,  where  it  fhould  projeft  a little  beyond 
the  line  of  the  hoof.  Alfo,  that  horfes  with  narrow  chefts, 
having  their  legs  placed  near  together,  are  apt  to  cut  when 
they  begin  to  tire  ; and  with  thefe  the  praCtice  juft  mentioned 
fhould  always  be  employed.  Horfes  that  turn  their  toes 
much  outwards  are,  of  all  others,  moft  fubjeft  to  cut.  But 
in  reply  to  the  affertions  of  fome,  that  this  accident  alfo  hap- 
pens to  fuch  horfes  as  turn  the  toes  much  inwards,  he  denies 
having  met  with  a Angle  inltance  of  the  kind.  In  horfes  of 
the  firft  defcription,  it  has  been  long  obferved,  that  the  inner 
quarters  of  the  hoof  were  lower  than  the  outer,  and  that 
the  fetlock-joints  were  nearer  each  other  than  in  horfes  whofe 
feet  pointed  ftraight  forwards.  Thefe  two  fads  probably 
led  to  a conclufion,  that  if  the  inner  quarters  were  railed  to 
a level  with  the  outer,  and  fo  much  the  more  as  they  were 
made  proportionably  higher,  that  the  fetlock-joints  would 
be  thrown  farther  apart,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  foot  palling 
by  the  fupporting  leg  without  ftriking  the  joint.  Accordingly, 
for  the  two  laft  centuries,  at  leaft,  it  has  been  ufual  to  make 
the  inner  quarter  of  the  fhoe  higher  than  the  outer  ; and  not 
only  has  this  been  the  general  pradice,  but  it  has  been  re- 
gularly recommended  by  almoft  every  writer  from  that  time 
to  the  prefent.  And  notwithftanding  this  method  has  very 
frequently  failed  of  fuccefs,  yet  repeated  difappointment  ap- 
pears never  to  have  led  to  the  circumftance  of  queftioning 
the  truth  of  the  principle.  Nay,  indeed,  the  reliance  placed 
upon  it  has  been  fo  ftrong,  probably  from  the  fimplicity 
of  the  reafoning  on  which  it  was  founded,  that  in  the  cafes 
where  it  moft  particularly  difappointcd  expeftation,  its  failure 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  pradice  not  being  carried 
fufficiently  far ; and  accordingly  the  fhoe  has  been  {till  more 
raifed  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  the  edges  of  the  cruft  and 
fhoe  have  been  filed  away.  When  thefe  expedients  likewife 
failed,  the  laft  refource  has  been,  a circular  piece  of  leather 
placed  round  the  joint  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  foot. 

It  is  noticed,  that  about  four  years  ago,  a fhoe,  with  the 
outer  quarter  thick  and  the  inner  one  thin,  was  applied  in  a 
cafe  which  had  baffled  many  attempts  on  the  old  plan.  On 
the  firft  trial  the  horfe  ceafed  to  cut,  nor  has  he  ever  done  it 
fince  ; which  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  having  conttantly 
worn  the  fame  kind  of  fhoe.  And  other  bad  cafes,  which 
have  occurred  occafionally  fince  that  period,  have  been 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  although 
for  a long  time  he  was  at  a lofs  how  to  explain  them.  If 
the  aftion  of  cutting  principally  depends  on  the  faulty  pofi- 
tion  of  the  fetlock-joints,  and  of  the  feet  with  refpeft  to 
each  other,  and  it  feems  generally  agreed  that  fuch  is  the 
faft,  it  fhould  feem  that  a means  which,  by  railing  the  outer 
quarters,  muft  throw  the  fetlock-joints  ftill  nearer  to  each 
other,  would  neceffarily  increafe  the  defeft  in  queftion  ; but 
as  the  reverfe  of  this  aftually  takes  place,  it  might  induce  a 
fufpicion  that  there  exifts  fome  other  caufe  of  cutting  which 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  For  horfes  wh:ch  cut  their 
hind-legs,  the  fhoe,  at  the  outer  heel,  fhould  be  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  according  to  the  kind  of 
horfe,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  he  may  cut.  The  web  of 
the  fhoe  fhould  gradually  become  thinner  till  it  reaches  the 
toe,  which  fhould  be  of  the  ordinary  thicknefs,  and  from 
which  it  fhould  Hope  off,  and  end  like  a tip  in  the  iddle  of 
the  inner  quarter.  For  horfes  which  cut  only  in  a flight  de- 
gree, a fhoe  of  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout,  but  reaching 
on  the  inner  quarter  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
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vvill  in  moil  mftances  be  found  fufficient.  This  fhoe,  in 
point  of  effect,  would  be  equally  proper  for  the  fore-feet, 
were  it  not  that  in  fuch  horfes  as  are  ufed  for  the  faddle,  the 
fore-feet,  being  more  charged  with  weight  than  the  hind-feet, 
are  more  particularly  fubjedt  to  be  injured,  and  a horfe  thus 
fhod  on  the  fore-feet  might  go  unfafe  : therefore,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  let  the  inner  quarter  of  the  fhoe  be  thin,  and  reach 
to  the  heel ; but  the  outer  edge  fhould  be  bevelled  off,  fo  as 
to  flope  inwards.  The  fame  kind  of  fhoe  is  equally  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the  fpeedy  cut ; obferving  to  bevel  off 
more  flrongly  the  part  which  ftrikes,  and  not  to  put  in  any 
nails  thereabouts.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  found  feet,  the  heel  of  the  fhoe  fhould  reach  as  far  on 
the  heel  of  the  hoof  as  to  admit  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
cruft,  and  the  bar  refting  fully  upon  it  ; but  it  fhould  not  be 
carried  quite  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  heel  of  the  hoof.  But 
in  order  to  afcertain  what  would  happen  to  a horfe  fhod 
with  different  kinds  of  fhoes,  the  following  trials  were 
made. 

Experiment  I.  A horfe  with  a narrow  cheft,  who  had 
never  cut,  and  having  parallel  fhoes  on  his  fore-feet,  was 
trotted  at  about  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  in  a ftraight 
line,  over  ground  fufficiently  foft  to  retain  flightly  the  lm- 
preffions  of  the  fhoes,  but  not  to  admit  the  feet  to  link  into 
it.  Then  two  parallel  lines  were  drawn  along  the  track, 
including  between  them  the  prints  of  the  fhoes.  By  thefe 
it  was  found,  that  there  was  regularly  a diftance  of  nine 
inches  and  a half  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  near  fore- 
fhoe  and  that  of  the  off  fore-lhoe. 

2.  Shoes  thick  in  their  inner  quarter,  and  like  a tip, 
reaching  only  half  way  on  the  outer  quarter,  were  then 
ufed  ; and  it  appeared  that  the  diftance  between  the  outer 
edges  of  the  prints  of  the  fhoes,  taken  as  before,  was  re- 
gularly reduced  to  eight  inches  and  a half. 

3.  The  fame  fhoes  were  afterwards  placed  on  the  oppofite 
feet,  fo  that  the  thick  heel  was  on  the  outer  quarter;  and 
the  refult,  under  circumftances  exaftly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  experiments,  was,  that  the  diftance  between  the 
outer  edges  of  the  prints  of  the  fhoes  was  regularly  increafed 
to  eleven  inches.  To  account  for  thefe  refults,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  attend  clofely  to  the  different  effedfs  produced  by 
the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  adding  upon  the  two 
fore-feet,  when  raifed  on  the  inner  or  outer  quarters,  during 
the  oppofite  ftates  of  reft  and  action.  And  firft,  with  re- 
gard to  fhoes  raifed  on  the  inner  quarter  : whilft  a horfe  fo 
fhod  is  ftanding  Hill,  the  fetlock-joints  are  certainly  thrown 
farther  apart  than  when  any  other  kind  of  fhoe  is  ufed. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  limb  which  fupported  the 
body  would  have  its  fetlock-joint  thrown  fo  much  outwards, 
as  to  keep  it  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  foot  in  mo- 
tion. But  it  appears  that  the  impreflions  made  on  the 
ground  by  fuch  fhoes  are  an  inch  nearer  together,  than  thofe 
made  by  parallel  fhoes,  and  two  inches  nearer  together  than 
thofe  made  by  fhoes  raifed  on  the  outer  quarter.  And  this 
may  be  thus  explained  : when  the  horfe  is  at  reft,  the  weight 
is  fupported  equally  by  the  two  fore-feet ; but  the  inftant 
one  foot  quits  the  ground,  the  weight  is  fuddenly  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  other  ; and  by  the  outer  quarter  being  lower 
than  the  oppofite  one,  the  fore  part  of  the  horfe  has  a ten- 
dency to  fall  over  to  the  outfide.  To  prevent  this,  the 
moving  foot  is  fuddenly  brought  clofe  to  the  fetlock  of  the 
fupporting  foot,  in  order  to  relieve  it  by  catching  the 
weight;  and  the  foot  itfelf  is  placed  on  the  ground  too 
much  under  the  middle  of  the  breaft.  The  fame  circum- 
ftance  occurs  to  both  feet  in  their  turn  : and  the  horfe, 
being  thus  in  conftant  danger  of  falling  to  one  fide  or  to  the 
other,  is  conftrained  to  bring  his  feet  near  together  to  pre- 


ferve  his  balance  ; and  in  doing  this,  ftrikes  the  foot  againit 
the  oppofite  fetlock.  And  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
more  the  toes  are  turned  outwards,  the  nearer  the  fetlock- 
joints  are  brought  together,  and  the  more  the  horfe  is  dif- 
pofed  to  cut.  However,  this  is  true  only  to  a certain  ex- 
tent ; for  if  this  faulty  pofition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
be  carried  artificially  beyond  a given  point,  inftead  of  pro- 
ducing an  increafed  degree  of  cutting,  in  molt  inftances  it 
remedies  the  defedt  altogether.  The  reafon  of  this  is  juft 
the  reverfe  of  what  takes  place  when  the  inner  quarter  is 
raifed  ; that  is  to  fay,  when  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  refts  only  upon  one  leg,  it  bears  too  much  upon 
the  inner  quarter,  from  its  being  lower  than  the  outer 
quarter ; and  thus  the  horfe  has  a tendency  to  fall  over  to 
the  infide  of  the  fupporting  leg.  To  prevent  this,  the 
moving  foot  is  thrown  farther  from  the  fupporting  leg,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  balance  : and  thus  the  foot  miffes  the 
fetlock-joint. 

In  cafes  where  the  roads  are  covered  with  ice,  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  have  the  heels  of  horfes’  fhoes  turned  up,  and 
frequently  lharpened,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  flip- 
ping and  falling ; but  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  fre- 
quent moving  of  the  Ihoes,  which  breaks  and  deftroys  the 
cruft  of  the  hoof  where  the  nails  enter.  To  prevent  this,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  be  at  the 
expence,  to  have  fteel  points  ferewed  into  the  heels  or  quar- 
ters of  each  Ihoe,  which  might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  oc- 
cafionally.  And  the  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  firft  to  have  the  Ihoes  fitted  to  the 
Ihape  of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a fmall  round  hole  in  the 
extremity  of  each  heel,  or  in  the  quarters,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  and  fize  of  the  {hoe  : in  each  of  thefe  holes  a ferew 
is  to  be  made.  The  fteel  points  are  likewife  to  have  a/crew 
on  them,  exactly  fitted  to  that  in  the  Ihoes.  Care  mull  be 
taken  that  the  ferew  on  the  points  is  no  longer,  when  they 
are  ferewed  into  the  lhoe,  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  latter. 
The  fteel  points  are  to  be  made  fharp  : they  may  either  be 
made  fquare,  triangular,  or  chilfel-pointed,  as  ffiay  be  moll 
agreeable.  The  height  of  the  point  above  the  lhoe  fhould 
not  exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch,  for  a faddle-horfe  ; they 
may  be  made  higher  for  a draught-horfe.  The  key  or 
handle,  that  is  neceffary  to  ferew  them  in  and  out  occa- 
fionally,  is  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and  of 
a fufficient  fize  and  itrength.  At  the  bottom  of  the  handle 
a focket  or  cavity  mutt  be  made,  properly  adapted  to  the 
fhape  of  the  fteel  point,  and  fo  deep  as  to  receive  the  whole 
head  of  the  point  that  is  above  the  fhoe.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ferew  from  breaking  at  the  neck,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary to  make  it  of  a gradual  taper.  The  fame  is  likewife  to 
be  obferved  of  the  female  ferew  that  receives  it ; that  is,  the 
hole  muff  be  wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ihoe  than  the 
under  part.  The  fharp  points  may  be  tempered  or  har- 
dened, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  fcon 
blunt ; but  when  they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  fharpened 
as  at  firft.  Thefe  points  fhould  be  unferewed,  when  the 
horfe  is  put  into  the  ftable  ; as  the  ftones  will  do  them  more 
injury  in  a few  minutes  than  a day’s  riding  on  ice.  A 
draught-horfe  fhould  have  one  on  the  point  of  each  fhoe,  as 
that  gives  him  a firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice  ; but  for 
a faddle-horfe,  when  points  are  put  there,  they  are  apt  to 
make  him  trip  and  ltumble.  And  when  the  fhoes  are  pro- 
vided with  thefe  points,  a horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the 
greateft  fecurity  and  fteadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufe- 
way  or  turnpike  mads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  prefles 
them  into  the  ice  at  every  ftep.  And  in  addition  to  the 
common  fhoe  for  horfes  that  have  found  feet,  there  are  alfo 
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others  of  various  fhapes,  determined  by  the  neceflity  of  the 
cafe,  as  by  the  different  derangements  and  difeafes  to  which 
the  horfe’s  foot  is  liable.  See  Shoe. 

Shoeing  of  the  Afs  and  Mule.  With  refpert  to  what 
concerns  the  fhoeing  of  other  animals,  Mr.  Clark  thinks 
that  the  mule,  being  an  animal  uncommon  in  this  country, 
the  afs  of  no  great  value,  and  the  ox  not  generally  employed 
in  labour,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  much  on  the  fubjeft.  The 
(hoe  for  the  fore-feet  of  the  mule  is  very  fimilar  to  that  which 
the  farriers  call  the  lar-Jhoe.  It  is  very  wide  and  large, 
efpecially  at  the  toe,  where  it  fometimes  projects  four  inches 
and  upwards  beyond  the  hoof.  This  excels  is  given  it  with 
a view  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  the  foot,  which  is  in  general 
exceedingly  narrow  in  this  animal.  The  fhoe  for  the  hind- 
feet  is  open  at  the  heels,  like  the  horfe’s  fhoe ; but  it  is 
lengthened  at  the  toe,  like  the  preceding  one.  And  it  is 
added,  that  the  foot  of  the  afs,  having  the  fame  fhape  as 
that  of  the  mule,  requires  the  fame  kind  of  fhoe,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  the  fhoe  of  the  fore-foot  is  not  clofed 
at  the  heels,  and  that  its  edges  do  not  project  fo  much  be- 
yond the  hoof.  The  fame  form  of  fhoe  is  ufed  for  the  hind- 
feet  of  this  animal. 

Shoeing  of  Oxen.,  the  bufinefs  of  fixing  fhoes  upon  ani- 
mals of  this  kind,  and  which  is  conftantly  neceffary  wherever 
they  do  any  fort  of  field  or  road  labour  ; but  it  is  a pra&iee 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  performed  in  a perfeft  manner. 
Mr.  Clark  remarks,  that  in  many  parts  of  France,  where 
the  ox  is  ufed  for  draught,  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  em- 
ploy eight  fhoes,  one  under  each  nail ; or  four,  one  under 
each  external  nail ; and  fometimes  only  two,  one  under  the 
external  nail  of  each  fore-foot.  In  this  country  two  pieces, 
or  fhoes,  to  each  foot  are  generally,  however,  made  ufe  of ; 
being  moftly  fixed  on,  efpecially  in  the  northern  diftri&s, 
with  three  or  four  large-headed  nails  to  each  fhoe.  They 
are  fitted  on  in  a fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  horfe.  But 
from  the  fhoes  of  thefe  animals  being,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  pieces,  fo  liable  to  break,  it  has  been  fuggelted  to  have 
them  fhod  with  whole  fhoes,  in  the  manner  of  the  horfe ; 
but  how  far  this  is  a praftice  that  will  anfwer,  muff  depend 
upon  future  trials.  It  is  probable,  that  in  this  way  the  foot 
will  be  too  much  confined  to  fuceeed  in  any  very  perfect 
manner.  Where  oxen  are  left  without  fhoeing,  they  are 
continually  liable  to  become  lame,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
going  on  with  their  work.  As  there  is  much  trouble  in 
the  fhoeing  thefe  animals,  from  its  being  neceffary  to  caff 
them  each  time,  it  has  been  found  requifite  to  have  recourfe 
to  contrivances  for  fhoeing  them  Handing.  See  Ox-shoeing 
Machine. 

SHOEMAKERS’  Chips,  in  Agriculture,  the  refufe 
cuttings  pared  off  in  making  fhoes,  which,  when  collected 
in  fufficient  quantity,  are  found  ufeful  as  a manure.  See 
Manure. 

SHOENECH,  in  Geography , a Moravian  fettlement  in 
Pennfylvania,  near  Nazareth,  begun  in  1757. 

SHOESHARMO,  a town  of  Little  Bucharia  ; 60  miles 
S.W.  of  Acfu. 

SHOGLE.  See  Choug. 

SHOKET,  a town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Da- 
mafcus,  on  the  Orontes ; 22  miles  S.  of  Antakia. 

SHOLAVENDEN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma- 
dura ; 14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madura. 

SHOLAVERAM,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Ma- 
rawar  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Tripatore. 

SHOLINGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
to  miles  S.  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

SHOOCAMPETTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coim- 
•fietore  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Caroor. 


SHOODS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  applied 
to  hulls. 

SHOOLARUMBOO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  province  of  Dindigul ; 17  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Dindigul. 

SHOOLERAMCOTT A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  province  of  Dindigul ; 7 miles  N.  of  Dindigul. 

SHOOMTSHA,  one  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  the  neareft 
to  Kamtfchatka.  The  channel  between  the  Lopatka  and 
this  ifland  is  15  verfts  broad.  The  length  of  the  ifland 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  50,  and  the  breadth  30  verfts*. 
The  land  is  low,  with  moderate  ridges  of  hills.  The  ealtern 
coafts,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  form  fteep  fhores  and 
rocky  Ihelves,  and  are  for  fome  way  into  the  fea  ftudded 
with  rocks.  Here  is  one,  and  it  is  faid  that  a vein  of  filver 
has  been  formerly  worked.  In  the  centre  of  the  ifland  is  a 
lake,  five  verfts  in  circuit,  which  flows  by  a ftreamlet  into 
the  fea.  In  this  are  caught  fine  falmon,  and  feveral  other 
kinds  of  fiih.  There  are  no  itandard  trees  upon  the  ifland, 
but  merely  bufhes  of  alder,  willow,  and  an  efpalier  kind  of 
pine,  or  Siberian  cedar,  on  which  grow  little  cedar-nuts. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  genuine  Kuriles,  but  of  Kamtlha- 
dale  defcent ; of  thefe  46  perfons  pay  tribute.  N.  lat.  510 
25'  to  520.  E.  long.  156°  14'. 

SHOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Koofhaub. 

SHOOT,  in  Agriculture,  the  young  branch  of  any  fort 
of  plant,  which  is  afforded  in  one  feafon.  It  alfo  fignifies 
a young  animal  of  the  cattle  kind,  in  fome  diftridts. 

Shoot,  in  the  Sea  Language.  They  fay  the  ballaft 
Ihoots,  when  it  runs  over  from  one  fide  to  another. 

SHOOTE,  among  neat  cattle,  an  affeftion  of  the  bowel 
kind,  with  which  calves  are  often  attacked  a few  days  after 
calving.  The  ufual  fymptoms  are,  firft,  a colic  or  pain 
that  is  more  or  lefs  violent,  and  is  frequently  very  fevere 
and  dangerous,  efpecially  when  it  is  contagious.  This 
colic  is  terminated,  and  the  calf  relieved,  by  a difcharge 
taking  place  from  the  bowels  ; though  this  fometimes  proves 
fatal  before  the  fhoote  appears.  Secondly,  a loathing  and 
refufing  of  food,  even  previous  to  the  difcharge  ; which  de- 
creafes  and  increafes  according  to  the  duration  and  violence 
of  the  diforder.  Where  the  difeafe  prevails,  the  belt  medi- 
cine which  can  be  adminittered  is  that  of  eggs  and  flour 
properly  blended  with  oil,  melted  butter,  ana  anifeed,  lin- 
feed,  or  fimilar  mucilaginous  vegetable  matters ; and  milk 
Amply  mulled  with  eggs  may  be  often  given  with  much 
advantage. 

SHOOTER’S  Hill,  in  Geography,  a hill  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  between  London  and  Dartford. 

SHOOTING.  See  Gunnery  and  Projectile. 

Shooting  of  Bombs.  See  Bomb. 

Shooting  with  Air.  See  Wind-gun. 

Shooting,  Malicious,  in  Law.  See  Mahim. 

Shooting  of  Salts,  ft  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  figures 
arifing  from  the  fhooting  of  diffolved  falts  are  not  conftantly 
the  fame,  but  vary  according  to  different  circumftances,  fuch 
as  when  they  happen  to  (hoot  more  or  lefs  haftily,  or  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  liquor.  See  Salt. 

Shooting  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  pf  the  county  of  Fife,  and  eaft  fide  of 
Largo  bay. 

SHOOTS,  Hot.  See  Hot. 

Shoot,  Water.  See  Water. 

SHOP-LIFTER,  a perfon  who,  on  pretence  of  buy- 
Ing  goods  or  otherwife,  takes  an  opportunity  to  fteal  them; 
and  if  the  goods  amount  to  the  value  of  five  (hillings, 
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though  no  perfon  be  in  the  (hop,  he  is  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  io  & 1 1 W.  III.  c.  22. 

SHORAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeft.an  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Meimend. 

SHO  RAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Kimlaffa. 

SHORE,  Jane,  in  Biography,  the  concubine  of  king 
Edward  IV.,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a gold- 
fmith  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London.  Hiltorians  reprefent 
her  as  extremely  beautiful,  chearful,  and  generous.  The 
king,  it  is  faid,  was  no  lefs  captivated  with  her  temper  than 
her  perfon  ; (he  never  made  ufe  of  her  influence  over  him 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  one  ; her  importunities  were  always 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, (he  attached  herfelf  to  the  lord  Haltings  ; and  when 
Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to  his 
ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arrefted  as  an  accom- 
plice, on  the  accufation  of  witchcraft.  For  this  (he  was 
doomed  to  a public  penance,  and  to  the  lofs  of  her  pro- 
perty. She  was  alive,  but  probably  in  a very  wretched 
date,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  (he  was  feen 
by  fir  Thomas  More,  poor  and  old,  and  without  the  fmallelt 
trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the  popular  (lory,  related  in  the 
ballad,  of  her  perifhing  with  hunger  in  a place  where 
Shoreditch  now  (lands.  But  Stow  allures  us,  that  this 
place  had  its  name  long  before  her  time. 

Shore,  John,  a famous  performer  on  the  trumpet. 
Matthias  Shore,  the  father  of  John,  and  Colley  Cibber’s 
wife,  was  fergeant-trumpet,  in  which  office  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded,  firft  by  his  brother  William  Shore,  and  afterwards 
hy  his  fon  John.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Cibber,  had  been  a 
fcholar  of  Purcell  in  finging  and  playing  on  the  harpfi- 
chord  ; in  the  exercife  of  which  talents  at  home,  her  con- 
queft  over  the  heart  of  Colley  Cibber  firft  began.  Purcell, 
from  his  connexion  with  the  family,  and  his  admiration  of 
John’s  performance  on  the  trumpet,  took  every  opportunity 
in  his  power  to  employ  him  in  the  accompaniment  of  his 
fongs  and  other  theatric  compofitions  ; and  this  accounts 
for  the  frequent  ufe  he  made  of  that  martial  and  field  in- 
ftrument,  even  when  the  fubjeCt  of  the  poetry  was  pacific. 
John  Shore  lived  till  the  year  1753,  when  he  was  fucceeded 
as  fergeant-trumpet,  by  that  admirable  performer  the  late 
Mr.  Valentine  Snow,  whofe  exquifite  tone  and  fine  (hake 
muil  be  dill  remembered  by  many  perfons  living,  who  have 
heard  him  at  Vauxhall,  and  in  Mr.  Handel’s  oratorios. 

Shore,  among  Builders,  & c.  See  Shoar. 

Shore,  or  Common  Shore,  a corruption  of  fewer.  See 
Sewers. 

Shore,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  artificial  drain  or  courfe 
formed  in  low  flat  lands  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  and  re- 
lieving them  from  the  collected  furface-waters.  The  want 
of  (hores  is  nowmoft  common  in  wafte  and  unreclaimed  lands ; 
but  it  occafionally  occurs  in  thofe  of  other  kinds,  in  wet 
feafons,  to  the  great  injury  and  prejudice  of  the  prevailing 
crops,  and  the  future  produCtivenefs  of  the  land,  as  the 
loitering  (urface-water  can  get  off  in  no  other  way.  There 
are  very  great  extents  of  even  appropriated  lands,  in  fome 
cafes,  that  are  greatly  damaged  and  inconvenienced  by 
water  lodging  and  ftagnating  in  the  furrows  of  the  ridges 
and  the  ditches,  for  want  of  having  fufficient  proper  (hores, 
or  public  drains,  for  drawing  it  off ; and  of  public  proper 
laws  and  regulations  for  enforcing  the  re-opening  and 
the  cleanfing,  from  time  to  time,  of  thofe  which  have  been 
formed  at  former  periods ; as  well  as  for  the  preferving  of 
the  whole  always  in  a fuitably  open  date. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 


low  flat  lands  of  this  country,  which  are  now  in  a fome- 
what  dry  condition,  were,  in  their  natural  (late,  liable  to  be 
at  times  covered  with  water.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  cafe,  from  the  compaCt  gluey  compofition  of  the  foil, 
and  the  (light  covering  of  black  vegetable  earth  which 
(till  forms  the  furface  of  them,  where  the  work  of  tillage 
has  not  been  performed  upon  them.  And,  from  many  of 
fuch  low  flat  grafs  lands  now  lying  in  a tolerably  dry  (late, 
from  large  traCts  of  thofe  of  the  arable  kind,  whofe  foils 
are  now  barely  out  of  the  reach  of  water,  which,  in  wet 
feafons,  fill  their  drains  and  ditches  to  the  brim,  as  well  as 
from  the  lefs  admiffible  evidence  of  tradition  in  low-lying 
diftriCts, — it  would  feem,  it  is  faid,  to  be  equally  probable, 
that  much  induftry  and  exertion  have  at  former  periods 
been  employed,  to  free  the  lands  of  this  fort  in  the  country 
from  the  (late  in  which  nature  and  time  had  placed  them. 

The  feudal  fyftem  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  particularly 
favourable  to  undertakings  of  this  ufeful  kind,  and  that 
fince  its  decline,  the  courts  of  the  manorial  defcription, 
which  fucceeded  and  furvived  it,  have  contributed  to  en- 
force its  beneficial  regulations.  But  that  as  they  have  now 
for  the  mod  part  loft  their  power,  exiftence,  and  authority, 
or  where  they  are  dill  continued  and  retain  them,  what  re- 
lates to  the  bufinefs  of  public  drains  and  water-courfes,  in 
their  management,  is  too  often  neglected  and  overlooked. 
Hence  it  is  noticed  by  a late  writer,  that,  “ relative  to  this 
important  department  of  rural  economics  and  internal 
policy,  the  country  may  be  faid  to  have  been  moving,  and, 
in  a general  view  of  it,  dill  continues  to  move,  in  a retro- 
grade direction.” 

In  a great  number  of  fituations,  vaft  injury  and  incon- 
venience are  at  prefent  fuftained  from  the  want  of  the  (hores, 
drains,  ditches,  and  other  outlets  for  drawing  off  the  water 
being  kept  properly  open  and  funk  for  its  difcharge  into 
the  adjoining  rivers,  brooks,  or  feas. 

Some  fufficient  power  and  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  of  this  nature  (hould  certainly  exift  in  every 
diftritt  of  the  kingdom  ; which  is  not  now  the  cafe,  at 
lead  to  any  full  and  effectual  extent,  as  many  mod  import- 
ant benefits  and  advantages  would  neceffarily  refult  from  it, 
in  the  management  and  improvement  of  lands,  as  well  as 
in  the  increafe  of  the  produce  of  it. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  a great  deal  may  be  effeCted 
in  this  way,  by  the  having  recourfe  to  the  appointment  of 
juries  for  the  conducting  of  the  bufinefs  of  Jheres  and 
water-courfes,  wherever  there  are  the  (lighted  remains  of  the 
exiftence  of  manorial  courts.  And  that,  even  where  there 
is  nothing  of  this  fort  to  be  met  with,  it  would  not  fail  to 
have  a good  effeft,  in  many  cafes,  where  the  lands  are  con- 
fiderable,  to  have  j landing  inquefs,  chofen  from  among  the 
neighbouring  tenantry  in  an  annual  or  other  manner,  for 
the  purpofe  of  directing  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
public  fsores,  drains,  water-courfes,  and  other  modes  of 
conveying  away  the  fuperabundant  water  from  the  land. 

Shore,  Sea,  is  a general  name  for  the  fea-coalt  of  any 
country.  A bold  (hore  is  a coad  which  is  deep  and 
abrupt,  fo  as  to  admit  the  clofeft  approach  of  (hipping 
without  expofing  them  to  the  danger  of  being  ftranded. 

The  (hores  of  the  fea  are  divided,  by  count  Marfigli, 
into  three  portions,  according  to  which,  all  his  defcriptions, 
in  his  account  of  the  bafon  of  the  fea,  are  given.  The 
firft  part  of  the  fhore  is  that  tract  of  land  to  which  the 
fea  juft  reaches  in  ltorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never 
covers  ; the  fecond  part  of  the  (hore  is  that  which  is  covered 
in  high  tides  and  (forms,  but  is  dry  at  other  times ; and 
the  third  is  the  defcent  from  this,  which  is  always  covered 
with  water. 
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The  firjl  part  is  only  a continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  fuffers  no  alteration  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  fome 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  the  faline 
iteams  and  impregnations  ; and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived 
by  any  but  thofe  who  have  obferved  it,  how  far  inland 
the  effects  of  the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to  make  the  earth  proper 
for  plants,  which  will  not  grow  without  this  influence, 
there  being  feveral  plants  frequently  found  on  high  hills 
and  dry  places,  at  three,  four,  and  more  miles  from  the  fea, 
which  yet  would  not  grow,  unlefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it,  nor  will  ever  be  found  elfewhere. 

The  fecond^ip&ict  or  portion  of  the  fhores  is  much  more 
affefted  by  the  fea  than  the  former,  being  frequently  walhed 
and  beaten  by  it.  Its  productions  are  rendered  fait  by  the 
water,  and  it  is  covered  with  fand,  or  with  the  fragments  of 
Ihells  in  form  of  fand,  and  in  fome  places  with  a tartareous 
matter  depofited  from  the  water,  and  the  colour  of  this 
whole  extent  of  ground  is  ufually  dufky  and  dull,  efpecially 
where  there  are  rocks  and  ltones,  and  thefe  are  covered  with 
a flimy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  Ihores  is  more  affefted  by  the  fea 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  covered  with  an  uniform 
cruft,  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  lea,  except 
that  plants  and  animals  have  their  refidence  in  it,  and  the 
decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  it  a little. 

Shore  of  Muchul,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kincardine,  fo  called  from 
a village  near  the  coaft  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Stonehaven. 

SHOREDITCH,  St.  Leonard,  a parilh  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Offulfton,  and  county  of  Middlefex,  England,  is 
fituated  in  the  northern  fuburbs  of  London,  and  forms 
one  of  the  twenty-three  out-parilhes  of  Middlefex  and 
Surrey,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
This  parilh  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  four 
liberties,  called  the  liberties  of  Churchend,  Hoxton,  Holy- 
well,  and  Moorfields.  The  church,  a modern  edifice,  was 
opened  for  divine  fervice  in  Auguft,  1740,  having  been 
erefted  in  place  of  a very  old  church,  which  Ellis,  author 
of  the  “ Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  Shoreditch,”  ftates 
to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin.  The  afcent  to  the  church 
is  by  a double  flight  of  fteps  leading  under  a portico,  fup- 
ported  by  four  Doric  columns.  The  body  is  plain  in  its 
architefture,  but  is  well  lighted  by  fpacious  windows.  The 
fteeple,  which  rifes  to  a very  confiderable  height,  has  rather 
a handfome  appearance.  In  the  old  church  were  a variety 
of  monuments  and  bralfes  in  memory  of  perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  ; among  whom  were  the  countefs  of  Weft- 
morland  (daughter  to  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham), 
who  died  in  1553;  Eleanor,  countefs  of  Rutland,  who 
died  in  1551;  and  two  fons  of  the  faid  countefs  of  Rut- 
land ; but  none  of  thofe  in  the  new  church  polfefs  any  in- 
tereft.  This  parilh  abounds  with  alms-houies,  eftablilhed 
either  by  public  city  companies  or  by  private  individuals. 
In  Holywell  was  anciently  a priory  for  nuns  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  which  was  founded  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  poffeffed  a revenue  of  293/.  per  annum  at  the 
time  of  the  dilfolution.  According  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  1811,  this  parilh  contained  7658  houfes  and 
43,930  inhabitants.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parilh  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch,  by  Henry  Ellis,  quarto, 
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SHO  REHAM,  New,  a borough  and  market-town  in 
the  half  hundred  of  Filhergate,  rape  of  Bramber,  and 
county  of  Suffex,  England,  is  fituated  upon  the  coaft  of 
the  Englilh  Channel,  at  the  diftance  of  about  6 miles  W. 


from  Brighthelmftone,  and  55  miles  S.  by  W.  from  London . 
This  town  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  Old 
Shoreham,  which  is  now  a very  trifling  village,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a place  of  confiderable  importance  in 
ancient  times.  New  Shoreham  is  a borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  fince  the  year 
1295,  the  23^  year  °f  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  1771  it 
became  confpicuou3  in  the  annals  of  eleftioneering,  by  the 
developement  of  a remarkable  fcene  of  corruption  praftifed 
in  the  eleftion  of  members  for  the  parliament  then  all'embled. 
The  returning  officer  having  returned  a candidate  with  only 
37  votes,  in  prejudice  to  another  who  had  87,  of  which  he  had 
rejected  76,  without  alligning  any  fatisfaftory  reafon  for  fo 
doing,  was  called  upon  to  account  for  his  conduft  at  the  bar 
of  the  houfe  of  commons ; when  he  defended  himfelf,  by  ftating 
that  thofe  whom  he  had  queried  formed  part  of  a fociety, 
called  the  Chriltian  club,  the  oftenfible  objeft  of  which  was 
only  a malic  to  cover  its  real  one,  the  fetting  the  borough 
to  fale  to  the  higheft  bidder.  In  confequence  of  thefe  affer- 
tions,  the  houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  ; and  being  fully  fatisfied  on  that  head,  after 
a patient  inveftigation,  it  was  refolved  to  incapacitate  the 
members  of  the  club  from  voting  at  elections  in  future. 
An  aft  was  accordingly  palled  foon  afterwards,  by  which 
69  perfons  were  disfranchifed,  and  the  right  of  voting  was 
declared  to  belong  to  every  freeholder,  above  21  years  of 
age,  “ who  lhall  have,  within  the  rape  of  Bramber,  a free- 
hold of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  fhillings  ; and  in  fuch 
perfons  as  by  the  ufage  of  the  borough  have,  or  lhall  here- 
after have,  a right  to  vote  at  fuch  eleftions.”  By  this  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  eleftive  franchife,  the  number  of  voters  has 
increafed  from  about  200  to  1 200  perfons. 

The  church  of  New  Shoreham  is  a curious  and  interefting 
fpecimen  of  ancient  Norman  architefture.  At  prefent  only 
the  eaft  end  is  fitted  up  and  appropriated  to  divine  fervice, 
as  the  nave,  or  part  weftward  of  the  tower,  has  been  entirely 
deftroyed.  It  confilted  of  a nave,  tranfept,  tower,  and 
choir ; and  by  its  ftyle  of  architefture,  appears  to  have 
been  built  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  See  a 
beautiful  engraving  of  it  in  Cooke’s  “ Southern  Coaft  of 
England.” 

New  Shoreham  is  governed  by  two  conftables,  annually 
elefted,  who  are  the  returning  officers.  The  market-day  is 
Saturday,  weekly  ; and  there  is  a fair  on  the  25th  of  July. 
It  was  formerly  a town  of  more  relative  note  than  at  pre- 
fent, and  had  a priory  of  Carmelite  or  White  Friars, 
founded  by  fir  John  Mowbray,  knt.  ; as  alfo  an  hofpital 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however, 
for  being  built  upon  the  fpot  where  Ella,  the  Saxon,  landed, 
with  fupplies  from  Germany  in  aid  of  his  countrymen,  Hen- 
gift  and  Horfa.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns 
of  18 1 1,  the  parilh  contains  168  houfes,  and  770  inha- 
bitants. Hiftory  of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Cinque  Ports,  3 vols.  8vo.  1792.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  xiv.  by  F.  Shoberl,  1813. 

Shoreham,  a townflnp  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Vermont,  and  county  of  Addifon,  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake 
Champlain;  containing  2033  inhabitants. 

SHO  REHAVEN,  a fea-port  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Stromfoe,  with  a good  harbour,  called  Tros. 
N.  lat.  6i°  4oh  E.  long.  ii°  7'. 

SHORL,  in  Mineralogy . See  Schorl. 

SHORLING  and  Morling,  in  our  Old  Writers,  words 
ufed  to  diftinguilh  fells  of  ffieep  ; Jhorling  being  the  fells 
after  the  fleeces  are  ffiorn  off  the  ffieep’s  back  ; and  morling 
the  fells  flead  off  after  they  die  or  are  killed.  In  fome 
parts  of  England  they  underftand  by  a Jhorling , a Iheep 
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whole  fleece  is  (horn  off ; and  by  a marling,  a lheep  that 
dies. 

SHORN  Velvet.  See  Velvet. 

SHORT,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  the  early 
part  of  thelaff  century,  and  the  author  of  many  works  relating 
to  chemiftry,  meteorology,  and  medicine.  Few  particulars 
are  recorded  of  his  life,  which  feems  to  have  been  fpent 
more  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  than  in  the  exercife  of  his 
profefiion.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
following  are  the  principal  works  which  he  left.  “ Me- 
moir on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Medicinal  Waters,”  1725. 
“ A Differtation  on  Tea,”  1730.  “ Natural  Hiftory  of 

the  Mineral  Waters  of  Yorkfhire,  Lincolnlhire,  and  Derby- 
fhire,”  1733.  “ A General  Chronological  Hiftory  of  the 

Air,  Weather,  Seafons,  Meteors,  &c.  for  the  Space  of 
250  Years,”  1749.  “ Difcourfes  on  Tea,  Sugar,  Milk, 

made  Wines,  Spirits,  Punch,  Tobacco,  &c.”  1749. 

“ New  Obfervations,  Natural,  Moral,  Civil,  Political,  and 
Medical,  on  Bills  of  Mortality,”  1750.  See  Eloy,  Di£t. 
Hilt,  and  the  Works  of  Short. 

Short,  James,  an  eminent  optician,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1710.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  loft  his 
parents,  and  being  left  in  a ftate  of  indigence,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Heriot’s  Hofpital,  where  he  foon  (hewed  a fine 
mechanical  genius,  by  conftrudting  for  himfelf  a number  of 
curious  articles  with  common  knives,  or  fuch  other  inltru- 
ments  as  he  could  procure.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
removed  from  the  hofpital  to  the  High-fchool,  where  he 
(hewed  a confiderable  tafte  for  clafiical  learning,  and  he 
foon  became  at  the  head  of  his  forms.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  but  after  attending  a courfe  of  theological 
lectures,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a profefiion,  which  he 
found  little  fuited  to  his  talents,  and  from  this  period  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  mathematical  and  mechanical 
purfuits.  He  was  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  who 
perceiving  the  bent  of  his  genius,  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
fecute  thofe  particular  ftudies  for  which  he  feemed  belt 
qualified  by  nature.  Under  the  eye  of  his  preceptor  he 
began,  in  1732,  to  conftrudl  Gregorian  telefGopes  ; and,  as 
the  profeflor  obferved,  by  attending  to  the  figure  of  his 
fpecula,  he  was  enabled  to  give  them  larger  apertures,  and 
to  carry  them  to  greater  perfection,  than  had  ever  been 
done  before  him. 

In  1736  Mr.  Short  was  invited  to  London  by  queen 
Caroline,  to  inftrudt  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
mathematics  ; and  on  his  appointment  to  this  office,  he  was 
eleCled  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  patronized  by 
the  earls  of  Macclesfield  and  Morton.  In  the  year  1739 
he  accompanied  the  former  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  where 
he  was  employed  in  making  a furvey  of  that  part  of  Scot- 
land. On  his  return  to  London  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  as 
an  optician,  and  in  1743,  he  was  commifiioned  by  lord 
‘Thomas  Spencer  to  make  a refleCtor  of  twelve-feet  focus, 
for  which  he  received  600  guineas.  He  afterwards  made 
feveral  other  telefcopes  of  the  fame  focal  diftance,  with 
improvements  and  higher  magnifiers:  and  in  1752  he  com- 
pleted one  for  the  king  of  Spain,  for  which,  with  the  whole 
apparatus,  he  received  1200/.  This  was  the  nobleft  inftru- 
ment  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  conftruCted,  and  has 
probably  not  been  furpaffed,  unlefs  by  the  grand  telefcopes 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Herfchel. 

Mr.  Short  was  accuftomed' to  vifit  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity once  every  two  or  three  years  during  his  refidence  in 
London,  and  in  the  year  1766  he  paid  his  laft  vifit  to  Scot- 
land. He  died  in  June  1768,  after  a very  fhort  illnefs, 
when  he  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  Hi9  eminence 
as  an  artift  is  univerfally  admitted,  and  he  is  lpoken  of  by 
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thofe  who  knew  him  from  his  youth  upwards,  as  a man  of 
virtue  and  very  amiable  manners. 

Short  Accent , in  Grammar.  See  Accent. 

Short  Crooks , in  Agriculture,  are  a fort  of  crooks, 
which  are  formed  of  bent  pieces  of  wood  of  the  oak  or 
elm  kind,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fixed  on  the  horfe’s 
back,  the  ends  or  crooks  turning  up,  fo  as  to  fecure  the 
loads  on  them.  They  are  in  ufe  in  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  have  both  (hort 
and  long  crooks,  as  they  term  them,  which  are  made  ufe 
of  for  carrying  (heaf-corn,  hay,  faggot,  billet-wood,  (late, 
and  flag-ftones.  They  are  a relic  of  the  old  mode  of 
carrying  loads  in  hilly  diftridfs.  Single-horfe  carts  would 
probably  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  a far  better  way.  See 
Cart. 

Short  Grafs,  in  Gardening,  a term  applied  to  the 
pieces  of  grafs  which  are  kept  in  a continually  mown, 
(hort,  clofe  ftate,  as  on  lawns,  and  in  pleafure-grounds,  or 
other  fituations  about  country  refidences.  The  portions  of 
mown  or  (hort  grafs  about  feats  and  houfes  of  the  above 
fort  in  the  modern  improved  modes  of  laying  out  pleafure- 
grounds,  are  mollly  much  more  confined  in  their  limits  than 
was  formerly  the  caie  ; as  they  are  not  only  troublefome, 
but  very  expenfive  in  keeping  in  that  proper  order  and  neat- 
nefs  which  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  ornamental 
effedft,  and  the  utility  of  walking  upon  them  as  occafion 
may  require;  and  becaufe  a much  better  and  more  natural 
effedf  is  found  capable  of  being  produced  without  them  ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  lands  can  be  rendered  ufeful  in 
fupporting  animals,  and  of  courfe  no  lofs  be  luftained. 

Where  pieces  of  (hort  grafs  are,  however,  formed,  and 
to  be  kept  in  order,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  roll,  mow,  and 
(weep  up  the  graffy  litter  in  a clean  neat  manner  from 
them  once  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the  week  during  the 
fpring  feafon,  and  frequently  at  other  times.  The  refufe 
litter,  thus  procured,  may  be  employed  for  different  garden 
purpofes,  where  it  cannot  be  converted  to  better  ufes.  See 
Lawn  and  Pleasure-GVcww/. 

It  is  moftly  in  too  dirty  a ftate  to  be  applied  as  food 
for  any  fort  of  cattle  ftock. 

Siiort-G/vt/}  Scythe,  that  fort  of  tool  of  this  kind 
which  is  employed  in  mowing  (hort  grafs.  Scythes  for 
this  ufe  (hould  be  rather  (hort,  and  laid  in  the  (haft  with 
the  edges  low,  in  order  that  the  grafs  may  be  cut  in  a clofe 
neat  manner,  without  leaving  any  fcythe  ridges  or  bulks,  as 
they  are  ufually  termed.  The  fwaths  or  fcythe  cafts,  in 
performing  this  fort  of  mowing,  are  commonly  made  nar- 
row, in  the  intention,  that  the  grafs  may  be  well  and  levelly 
cut  out  of  the  bulks  or  parts  under  the  fwaths,  and  by 
fuch  means  have  a more  neat  and  even  ap-pearance.  See 
Scythe. 

Short  Smalls,  in  Agriculture , a fort  of  oat,  which  is  fo 
named  on  account  of  its  remarkable  (hortnefs.  It  is  much 
grown  in  the  county  of  Effex,  and  is  a thick,  full,  weighty 
fort,  that  fucceeds  well  on  moft  lands  of  the  more  dry 
kind.  See  Oats. 

Short  Sails,  in  a Man  of  iVar,  are  the  fame  with  fight- 
ing fails,  being  the  fore-fail,  main-fail,  and  fore-top-fail, 
which  are  all  that  are  ufed  in  fight,  left  the  reft  (hould  be 
fired  and  fpoiled : befides  the  trouble  of  managing  them 
when  a (hip  gives  chafe  to  another. 

If  a chafe  (hews  a difpofition  to  fight,  they  fay  the  chafe 
Jlrips  into  her  (hort  fails , i.  e.  puts  out  her  colours  in  the 
poop,  her  flag  at  the  main-top,  and  her  dreamers  or  pen- 
dants at  the  yard’s  arms ; furls  her  fprit-fail,  peeks  her 
mizen,  and  flings  her  main-yard. 

To jhorten  Sail.  See  Sail. 
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SHORTFORD,  q.  d.  fore-clofc,  an  ancient  cuftom  in 
the  city  of  Exeter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot  be  an- 
fwered  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and  no  diitrefs 
can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then  to  come  to  the 
tenement,  and  there  take  a done,  or  fome  other  dead  thing, 
off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it  before  the  mayor  and  bailiff, 
and  thus  he  mutt  do  feven  quarter-days  fucceflively,  and  if  on 
the  feventh  quarter-day  the  lord  is  not  fatisfied  his  rent  and 
arrears,  then  the  tenement  fhall  be  adjudged  to  the  lord  to 
hold  the  fame  a year  and  a day  ; and  forthwith  proclamation 
is  to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  if  any  man  claims  any  title 
to  the  faid  tenement,  he  mutt  appear  within  the  year  and  day 
next  following,  and  fatisfy  the  lord  of  the  faid  rent  and 
arrears : but  if  no  appearance  be  made,  and  the  rent  not 
paid,  the  lord  comes  again  to  the  court,  and  prays  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuttom,  the  faid  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him 
in  his  demefne  as  of  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that 
the  lord  hath  from  thenceforth  the  faid  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

SHORT-JOINTED,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  be  fhort-jointed,  that  has  a fhort  pattern  ; when  this  joint, 
or  the  pattern,  is  too  fhort,  the  horfe  is  fubjedt  to  have  his 
fore-legs  from  the  knee  to  the  cornet  all  in  a ttraight  line. 
Commonly  fhort-jointed  horfes  do  not  manege  fo  well  as  the 
long-jointed  ; but  out  of  the  manege,  the  fhort-jointed  are 
the  belt  for  labour  or  fatigue,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  farm 
breed. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS,  Myopia,  a defed  in  the 

conformation  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  cryftalline,  & c.  being 
too  convex,  the  rays  refledted  from  different  objedts  are  re- 
fradted  too  much,  and  made  to  converge  too  faft,  fo  as  to 
unite  before  they  reach  the  retina,  by  which  means  vifion  is 
rendered  dim  and  confufed.  See  Myops. 

A learned  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  out  of  fo  great 
a number  of  fhort-fighted  perfons  as  are  daily  to  be  met  with, 
few  are  born  fo,  for  it  generally  grows  upon  young  people 
at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  therefore  might 
pofiibly  be  prevented  by  ufing  their  eyes,  while  young,  to 
all  forts  of  conformations,  that  is,  by  often  looking  through 
glaffes  of  all  forts  of  figures,  and  by  reading,  writing,  or 
working  with  fpedtacles  of  feveral  degrees  of  convexity ; 
for  whatever  be  the  powers  by  which  the  eye  conforms  itfelf 
to  diftindt  vifion,  they  may  pofiibly  grow  weak,  or  lofe  their 
extent  one  way  or  other,  for  want  of  variety  of  exercife. 
It  feems  an  opinion  without  foundation,  to  think  that  fuch 
an  exercife  of  the  eyes  can  anywife  injure  them,  provided 
due  care  be  taken  to  avoid  looking  at  objedts  that  are  too 
bright. 

Short-fightednefs  may  come  by  accident ; of  this  we  have 
a remarkable  inttance,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  Oph- 
thalmographia,  of  a perfon  upwards  of  feventy  years  old, 
who  had  ufed  fpedtacles  for  ten  years,  and  yet  by  catching 
cold,  he  fuddenly  became  fo  fhort-fighted,  that  he  could  not 
dittinguilh  objedts  three  feet  oft,  and  after  the  cold  and  de- 
fluxion were  cured,  he  continued  to  read  the  finallett  print 
without  fpedtacles  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Smith  mentions  a young  gentleman,  who  became 
fhort-fighted  immediately  after  coming  out  of  a cold  bath, 
in  which  he  did  not  totally  immerfe  himfelf,  and  has  ever  fince 
ufed  a concave  glafs  for  many  years. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  fhort-fightednefs  wears  off  in 
old  age,  on  account  of  the  eye  becoming  flatter : but  the 
learned  dodtor  queftions  whether  this  be  matter  of  fadt,  or 
hypothefis  only. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  fhort-fighted  perfons  commonly 
write  a fmall  hand,  and  love  a fmall  print,  becaufe  they  can 
lee  more  of  it  at  a view.  That  it  is  cuitomary  with  them 


not  to  look  at  the  perfon  they  converfe  with,  becaufe  they 
cannot  well  fee  the  motion  of  his  eyes  and  features,  and  are 
therefore  attentive  to  his  words  only.  That  they  fee  more 
diliindtly,  and  fomewhat  farther  off,  by  a ftrong  light  than 
by  a weak  one  ; becaufe  a ttrong  light  caufes  a contradtion 
of  the  pupil,  and  confequently  of  the  pencils,  both  here  and 
at  the  retina,  which  leffens  their  mixture,  and  confequently 
the  apparent  confufion ; and,  therefore,  to  fee  more  diftindtly, 
they  almott  clofe  their  eye-lids,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
anciently  called  myopes.  Smith’s  Optics,  vol.  ii.  Rem.  p.  io. 
&c. 

Dr.  Jurin  obferves,  that  perfons  who  are  much  and  long 
accuftomed  to  view  objedts  at  fmall  diftances,  as  ftudents  in 
general,  watch-makers,  gravers,  painters  in  miniature,  & c. 
lee  better  at  fmall  diftances,  and  not  fo  well  at  great  diftances, 
as  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  the  eye,  as 
well  as  in  ether  parts,  the  mufcles,  by  conftant  exercife,  are 
enabled  to  contradf  themfelves  with  more  ftrength,  and  by 
difufe  are  brought  to  lefs  ftrength.  Hence,  in  the  perfons 
before-mentioned,  the  greater  mufcular  ring  of  the  uvea  con- 
tradls  more  eafily  and  ftrongly,  and  the  cornea  more  readily 
obeys  the  contradtion  of  the  ring,  whence  they  fee  better  at 
fmall  diftances.  And  the  cornea,  by  being  thus  often  and 
long  bent  into  a greater  convexity,  does  by  degrees  lofe  fome- 
thing  of  its  elafticity,  fo  as  not  to  return  to  its  natural  elafti- 
city,  when  the  mufcular  ring  ceafes  to  adt  upon  it.  This  is 
one  caufe  of  their  not  feeing  fo  well  at  great  diftances  : alfo 
the  ligamentum  ciliare,  being  feldom  employed  to  leffen  the 
convexity  of  the  capfula,  does  by  degrees  become  lefs  capa- 
ble of  performing  that  office  : and  the  capfula  being  feldom 
drawn  out,  and  put  into  tenfion,  mull  lofe  fomething  of  its 
diftenfile  quality,  fo  as  lefs  eafily  to  comply  with  the  adtion 
of  the  ligament.  And  this  is  another  caufe  of  their  not  feeing 
fo  well  at  great  diftances.  Jurin,  Eflay  on  dift.  and  indift- 
Vifion, 

The  ordinary  remedy  for  fhort-fightednefs  is  a concave 
lens,  held  before  the  eye,  which  making  the  rays  diverge,  or 
at  lead  diminifhing  much  of  their  convergency,  makes 
amends  for  the  too  great  convexity  of  the  cryftalline. 

Dr.  Hook  fuggefts  another  remedy.  Finding  that  many 
fhort-fighted  perfons  are  but  little  helped  by  concaves,  he 
recommends  a convex  glafs,  placed  between  the  object  and 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  the  object  may  be  made  to  appear 
at  any  diftance  from  the  eye  : and  confequently,  all  objedts 
may  be  thereby  made  to  appear  at  any  diftance  from  the  eye, 
fo  that  the  fhort-fighted  eye  fhall  contemplate  the  picture  of 
the  objedt  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  object  ;itfelf  were  in 
the  place.  It  is  true,  the  image  will  appear  inverted,  but 
we  have  expedients  to  remedy  this  too  ; for,  in  reading, 
there  needs  nothing  but  to  hold  the  book  upfide  down. 
To  write,  the  belt  way,  in  this  cafe,  will  be,  for  the  perfon 
to  learn  to  do  it  upfide  down.  For  diftant  objedts,  the 
dodtor  aflerts,  from  his  own  experience,  that  with  a little 
pradtice  in  contemplating  inverted  objedts,  one  gets  as  good 
an  idea  of  them  as  if  feen  in  their  natural  poflure. 

S HO  STACK,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in 
Poland  and  Hungary.  In  Hungary,  a fhoftack  is  2 im- 
perial grofehen,  or  6 creutzers ; an  imperial  grofehe,  or 
kayfer  grofehe,  is  2 polturats,  3 creutzers,  or  12  pfenings  ; 
a polturat  is  6 pfenings,  and  a creutzer  4 pfenings.  A 
Hungarian  grofehe  is  worth  2 creutzers  in  Upper  Hungary, 
but  24  creutzers  in  Lower  Hungary  : thus,  5 grofehen  in 
Upper  Hungary,  or  6 grofehen  in  Lower  Hungary, 
= 1 kayfer  grofehe.  A rixdollar  of  account  is  worth  ii 
imperial  florin,  if  Hungarian  florin,  15  fhoftacks,  30  im- 
perial grofehen,  or  90  creutzers.  An  imperial  florin  is  10 
fhoftacks,  or  20  imperial  grofehen,  and  a Hungarian  florin, 
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8f-  Ihollacks,  or  17A  imperial  grofchen  ; thus,  7 florins  of 
the  empire  = 8 Hungarian  florins. 

In  Poland,  the  florin  of  30  grofchen  or  grofz,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  18  pfenings,  contains  fhoftacks, 
90  (hillings,  or  270  pfenings.  A (hoftack  is  worth  12 
grofchen,  or  36  fchillmgs  ; a grofche,  2 fchillings  ; a fchil- 
ling,  3 pfenings.  Kelly’s  Cambift. 

SHOT,  Indian,  in  Botany.  See  Canna. 

Sjiot,  in  the  Military  Art,  includes  all  forts  of  ball  or 
bullets  for  fire-arms,  from  the  cannon  to  the  piflol.  See 
Bullet,  Cannon,  &c. 

Thofe  for  cannon  are  of  iron  ; thofe  for  mulkets  and 
piftols  are  of  lead. 

Shot,  for  ordnance,  efpecially  in  the  fea  fervice,  are  t>f 
feveral  forts : as, 

Shot,  Round,  balls  or  globes  of  iron  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  the  piece. 

Shot,  Bar,  is  formed  of  two  bullets,  or  rather  half 
bullets,  joined  together  by  an  iron  bar,  ferving  to  cut  down 
malls,  fails,  &c. 

Shot,  Cafe,  Chain,  Grape,  Langrel,  Random,  Star, 
and  Trundle,  fee  the  re  fpe  Clive  articles.  See  alfo  Fire- 
Anus. 

Shot,  for  fowling,  is  otherwife  called  hail,  by  reafon  of 
its  figure  and  fize. 

The  method  of  calling  it  is  as  follows : the  lead  being 
melted,  ltirred,  and  Ikimmed,  a quantity  of  powdered  yel- 
low orpiment  is  ftrewed  in  it,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a (hilling, 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  lead ; the  whole  being  well 
flirred,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

To  judge  whether  there  be  orpiment  enough  in,  a little  of 
the  lead  is  dropped  into  a glafs  of  water,  and  if  the  drops 
prove  round,  and  without  tails,  there  is  orpiment  enough, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  is  as  it  Ihould  be. 

This  done,  a copper  plate,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  bored  through  with  thirty  or  forty 
fmall  holes,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  (hot,  is  placed  on 
an  iron  frame,  over  a tub  of  water,  four  inches  above  the 
water ; the  hollow  part  is  to  be  very  thin ; on  this  plate  are  laid 
burning  coals,  to  keep  the  melted  lead  in  fufion.  The  lead 
is  now  poured  gently,  with  a ladle,  on  the  middle  of  the  plate, 
and  it  will  make  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  plate  into  the  water  in  round  drops. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  lead  on  the  plate  in  its  pro- 
per degree  of  heat : if  too  cold,  it  will  Hop  the  holes  ; and 
if  too  hot,  the  drops  will  crack  and  fly. 

The  (hot,  thus  made,  are  dried  over  a gentle  fire,  always 
flirring  them  that  they  do  not  melt ; this  done,  the  greater 
are  feparated  from  the  fmaller  by  palling  them  through  fieves 
for  that  purpofe. 

Shot,  Frejh.  See  Fresh  Shot. 

Shot,  Hip.  See  Hip  Shot. 

Shot,  Water.  See  Water  Shot. 

Shot  of  a Cable,  on  Ship-board,  is  the  fplicing  of  two 
cables  together,  that  a (hip  may  ride  fafe  in  deep  waters  and 
in  great  roads,  for  a (hip  will  ride  eafier  by  one  (hot  of  a cable, 
than  by  three  Ihort  cables  out  a-head. 

SHOT-FLAGON,  a fort  of  flagon  fomewhat  bigger 
than  ordinary,  which,  in  fome  counties,  particularly  Derby- 
fhire,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  holt  to  ferve  his  guelts  in,  after 
they  have  drank  above  a (hilling. 

SHOTS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
young  llore-fwine. 

SHOTT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 3 miles  S.  of 
Siut. 

Skott,  a large  valley  or  plain  of  Africa,  in  the  country 


of  Sahara,  on  the  borders  of  Algiers  ; 50  miles  in  length, 
and  about  12  in  breadth.  The  word  commonly  fignifiesthe 
fea-lhore,  or  the  banks  of  fome  lake  or  river  ; but  the  mean- 
ing here  is  fomewhat  varied,  and  denotes  the  borders  or  area 
rather  of  fuch  a plain,  as,  according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year, 
is  either  covered  with  fait,  or  overflowed  with  water.  Se- 
veral parts  of  the  Shott  confift  of  a light  oozy  foil,  which, 
after  fudden  rains,  or  the  overflowings  of  the  adjacent  rivers, 
are  changed  into  fo  many  quickfands,  and  occafion  no  fmall 
danger  to  the  unwary  traveller.  La  Croix  was  badly  in- 
formed, in  affirming  that  all  the  rivers  of  this  kingdom  run 
from  fouth  to  north  : fince,  befides  feveral  others  in  a quite 
contrary  direction,  we  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  thofe 
very  confiderable  ltreams,  which  empty  themfelves  from  the 
northward  into  the  Shott ; 100  miles  S.W.  of  Conftantina, 

SHOTTEN  Herrings.  See  Herring. 

Shotten,  Blood.  See  ~S>LOOT>-Shotten. 

SHOTTSWOOD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  New  Jerfey,  on  the  Rariton  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Brunfwick. 

SHOVEL,  Sir  Cloudesley,  in  Biography,  a Britilh 
naval  hero,  was  born  about  the  year  1650,  of  parents  in 
rather  humble  circumllances,  but  who  having  expectations 
from  a relation,  whofe  name  was  Cloudefley,  they  thought 
fit  to  bellow  that  name  on  their  fon,  as  a probable  means  of 
recommending  him  to  his  relation’s  notice.  Neverthelefs, 
being  perhaps  difappointed  in  their  plans,  they  put  out 
their  fon  apprentice  to  a (hoe-maker,  to  which  bufinefs  he 
applied  fome  years,  when  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fea, 
under  the  protection  of  fir  John  Narborough,  with  whom 
he  went  out  in  no  higher  capacity  than  that  of  cabin- 
boy.  He  foon,  by  talents  and  Heady  application  to  the  art 
of  navigation,  became  an  able  feaman,  and  obtained  prefer- 
ment, through  the  favour  of  fir  Chriftopher  Myngs.  After 
the  clofe  of  what  is  called,  in  hiltory,  the  fecond  Dutch 
war,  Shovel  went  out  with  fir  John  Narborough,  who  was 
deputed  to  check  the  piratical  Hate  of  Tripoli.  In  the 
fpring  of  1674  fir  John  arrived  before  Tripoli,  and  being 
ordered  to  try  negociation  rather  than  force,  he  fent  Shovel 
with  a melfage  to  the  Dey,  defiring  reparation  for  the  evil* 
already  fultained,  and  fecurity  for  the  time  to  come.  The 
Dey,  defpifing  his  youth,  treated  him  with  difrefpeCl,  and 
fent  him  back  with  an  equivocal  anfwer.  Mr.  Shovel,  on 
his  return,  proved  that  he  had  not  been  an  unobfervant 
fpeClator  on  Ihore ; and  the  admiral,  pleafed  with  his  re- 
marks, fent  him  again  with  a fecond  melfage.  He  was 
treated  with  more  rudenefs  than  before,  which  he  bore  with 
apparent  fubmiffion,  and  made  ufe  of  it  as  an  excufe  for  re- 
maining longer  on  Ihore  ; and  on  his  return  he  allured  the 
admiral,  that  it  was  very  practicable  to  burn  all  the  (hips  in 
the  harbour.  Sir  John  immediately  appointed  him  to  the 
enterprife,  which  he  executed  with  the  moll  complete  fuc- 
cefs.  The  account  which  the  admiral  fent  home  refpe&ing 
the  conduCl  of  this  young  man  was  fo  honourable  to  his 
talents  and  courage,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Sapphire,  a fifth-rate,  given  him ; 
and  foon  after  was  raifed  Hill  higher  in  the  fervice,  by  being 
appointed  to  the  James  Galley,  a fourth-rate,  in  which  he 
continued  to  the  death  of  king  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
had  been  raifed. 

By  James  II.  captain  Shovel  was  preferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dover,  a fourth-rate,  in  which  he  was  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  This  event  was  fortunate  for  captain 
Shovel,  as  well  as  very  agreeable  to  his  way  of  thinking ; 
for  being  in  almoft  every  engagement  during  the  reign  of 
William,  he  became  confpicuous,  and  made  his  rife  in  the 
fervice  as  quick  as  it  was  poffible  to  be  effeCled.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  in  the  Edgar,  a third-rate,  and 
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gave  fuch  fignal  marks  of  courage  and  conduft,  that  when 
the  king  came  to  Portfmouth,  he  was  pleafed,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  admiral  Herbert,  who  for  that  aftion  was 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Torrington,  to  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; a title  which  was,  by  being 
more  feleft,  of  much  more  worth  than  it  now  is.  In  June, 
*690,  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was  employed  in  convoying  the 
•king  and  his  army  into  Ireland.  William,  for  his  good 
conduft  on  this  occafion,  appointed  him  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  delivered  to  him  the  commiffion  with  his  own 
hands.  v 

In  the  following  year  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel  attended  the 
king  to  Holland;  and  in  1692  he  was  declared  admiral  of 
the  red,  and  again  accompanied  his  majelty  to  Holland  ; 
and  on  his  return  he  joined  admiral  Ruffel  with  the  grand 
fleet,  and  had  a large  (hare  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
celebrated  battle  of  La  Hogue.  When  it  was  thought  re- 
quifite  that  the  fleet  fhould  be  put  under  command  of  joint 
admirals  in  the  fucceeding  year,  he  was  one  ; and,  fays  the 
judicious  and  cautious  Campbell,  “ if  there  had  been  no- 
thing more  than  this  joint  commiffion,  we  might  well  enough 
account  from  thence  for  the  misfortunes  which  happened  in 
our  affairs  at  fea,  during  the  year  1693.”  The  joint  ad- 
mirals were  of  different  parties ; but  as  they  were  all  good 
feamen,  and  probably  meant  well  to  their  country,  though 
they  did  not  agree  in  the  manner  of  ferving  it,  it  is  molt 
likely  “ that,  upon  mature  confederation  of  the  pofture 
things  were  then  in,  the  order  they  had  received  from  court, 
and  the  condition  of  the  fleet,  which  was  not  either  half 
manned  or  half  viftualled,  the  admirals  might  agree  that  a 
cautious  execution  of  the  inftruftions  which  they  had  re- 
ceived was  a method  as  fafe  for  the  nation,  and  more  fo  for 
themfelves,  than  any  other  they  could  take.”  On  this  oc- 
cafion fir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was  at  firfl  an  objeft  of  popular 
odium  ; but  when  the  affair  came  to  be  ltriftly  inveftigated 
in  parliament,  he  gave  fo  clear  and  fatisfaftory  an  account 
of  the  matter,  that  it  fatisfied  the  people  that  the  com- 
manders were  not  to  blame  ; and  that  if  there  was  treachery, 
it  muff  have  originated  in  perfons  in  office  at  home.  The 
charafter  of  fir  Cloudefley  remaining  unimpeached,  we  find 
him  again  at  fea,  in  1694,  under  lord  Berkley,  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Camaret-bay,  in  which  he  dittinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  dextrous  embarkation  of  the  land  forces,  when  they 
failed  on  that  unfortunate  expedition;  as  alfo  when,  on 
their  return  to  England,  it  was  deemed  neceffary  to  fend 
the  fleet  again  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  to  bombard 
Dieppe,  and  other  places.  From  this  time  till  1702,  Shovel 
was  not  engaged  in  any  expedition  of  moment,  when  he  was 
fent  to  Vigo,  after  the  capture  of  that  place  by  fir  George 
Rooke,  to  bring  home  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifh  and  French 
fleet.  He  arrived  on  the  16th  of  Oftober,  and  carried  off 
whatever  could  poffibly  be  brought  home,  burnt  the  reft, 
and  arrived  fafely  in  the  Downs  on  the  7th  of  November  ; 
which  was  considered  as  fo  remarkable  a fervice  by  the 
court,  that,  though  he  was  no  favourite  at  court,  it  was 
refolved  to  employ  him  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  confequence  ; 
and  he  fo  effeftually  cruffied  the  power  of  the  French  at  fea, 
that  they  did  not  afterwards  dare  to  meet  the  Britiffi  fleet ; 
and  on  account  of  the  great  Ihare  which  he  had  in  the  vic- 
tory obtained  the  13th  of  Auguft  1704,  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  England  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing. He  performed  many  other  afts,  which  were  ufeful 
to  his  country,  and  important  to  the  caufe  in  which  it  was 
then  engaged.  His  laft  aft  was  the  defence  of  the  coafts  of 
Italy,  of  which,  when  he  had  taken  due  care,  he  left  a fuf- 
ficient  force  at  Gibraltar  for  the  purpofe,  and  fet  fail  with 
tea  ftiips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  four  fire-lhips,  a Hoop, 


and  a yacht,  for  England.  On  the  22d  of  Oftober,  1707, 
he  came  to  foundings,  and  in  the  following  morning  he  had 
ninety  fathom  water.  About  noon  he  lay  by,  but  at  fix 
in  the  evening  he  made  fail  again,  and  flood  away  under 
courfes,  believing  that  he  faw  the  light  on  St.  Agnes,  one 
of  the  iflands  of  Scilly.  Soon  after  this  feveral  of  his  ftiips- 
made  fignal  of  diftrefs,  as  he  himfelf  did.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  fir  George  Byng,  in  the  Royal  Anne,  faved 
himfelf,  having  one  of  the  rocks  under  her  main  chains. 
Several  others  run  the  molt  imminent  rifles  ; but  the  ad- 
miral’s fhip,  and  fome  more,  perifhed  with  all  aboard. 
How  this  accident  happened  has  never  been  properly  ac- 
counted for.  The  body  of  fir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was 
thrown  afhore  the  next  day  upon  the  ifland  of  Scilly, 
where,  falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  filhermen,  he  was 
ftripped  and  buried.  Among  their  plunder  was  an  emerald 
ring  of  great  value,  which,  being  fhewn  about,  made  a 
great  noife  all  over  the  ifland,  and  led  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  body.  This  was  now  taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, when  it  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey.  To  his  memory  an  expend ve  monument 
of  white  marble  was  erefted,  by  direftion  of  her  majefty, 
on  which  was  the  following  infeription : “ Sir  Cloudefley 
Shovel,  knt.,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet ; the  juft  rewards  of  long 
and  faithful  fervices,  he  was  defervedly  beloved  of  his 
country,  and  efteemed,  though  dreaded,  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  often  experienced  his  conduft  and  courage.  Being 
fhipwrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Scilly,  in  his  voyage  from 
Toulon,  on  the  22d  of  Oftober  1707,  at  night,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  lamented  by  all,  but  efpe- 
cially  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  nation,  to  whom  he  was  a 
very  worthy  example.  His  body  was  flung  on  the  ftiore, 
and  buried  with  others  in  the  fands ; but  being  foon  after 
taken  up,  was  placed  under  this  monument,  which  his  royal 
miftrefs  has  cauled  to  be  erefted,  to  commemorate  Heady 
loyalty  and  extraordinary  virtues.”  See  Stockdale’s  edition 
of  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals. 

Shovel,  in  Agriculture , a well-known  implement,  con- 
fifting  of  a long  handle,  and  a broad  blade,  with  raifed 
edges. 

Shovel,  Ca/ling,  a tool  fomewhat  of  the  wooden  {hovel 
kind,  which  is  fometimes  employed  in  cleaning  or  dreffing 
corn.  It  is  very  ufeful  in  this  mode,  where  the  wind  is 
trufted  to  for  managing  the  bufinefs. 

Shovel,  Draining , a fort  of  tool  of  this  nature,  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  purpofe  of  clearing  out  the  loofe 
crumbly  earthy  materials  from  the  bottom  parts  of  drains. 
It  is  formed  with  a crooked  handle,  the  edges  of  the  Ihovel 
part  being  turned  up  on  the  fides,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
materials  which  are  feraped  up  from  falling  off.  In  confe- 
quence of  the  crookednefs  of  the  handle,  the  workman  i6 
prevented  from  ftooping  fo  much  as  would  otherwife  be  the 
cafe,  in  performing  the  work.  There  are  different  con- 
ftruftions  of  this  implement  made  ufe  of,  in  managing  bufi- 
nefs of  this  fort. 

A fcoop  is  likewife  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  both  with 
and  without  this  implement,  for  the  purpofe  of  fcooping  up 
and  clearing  out  all  the  crumbs,  loofe  mould,  and  othetr 
fimilar  materials,  from  the  bottom  parts  of  drains,  before 
they  are  laid  or  filled  with  fpray,  brufh-wood,  or  any  other 
fubftance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  quite  clear  and  free  of 
any  fort  of  obftruftion.  The  tool  is  formed  in  a crooked 
fcoop-like  manner  at  the  head,  and  of  different  ftiapes,  fizes, 
and  breadths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  drains  and 
openings  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed  ; being,  in  working, 
drawn  or  pulhed  along  the  bottoms  of  the  cuts  or  drains. 
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The  handle  ffias  alfo  occafionally  a crooked  form,  in  order 
to  eafe  the  workman  in  ufir.g  it. 

Shovel,  Paring,  that  fort  of  tool  of  this  kind,  which  is 
employed  in  fome  places  for  paring  off  the  fward  or  turf 
from  the  furface  of  ground,  in  order  to  burn  it.  The 
{hovel  which  is  ufed  in  Devonihire  for  this  purpofe  has  a 
hollow  heart-fliaped  form  in  the  {hovel  part,  with  a long 
handle,  which  makes  it  a very  powerful  implement.  The 
plate  of  the  mouth  part  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  width, 
where  the  handle  is  inferted,  which  is  made  with  a confider- 
able  curve  upwards ; the  blade  is  about  twelve  inches  in 
length,  terminating  with  a broad  angular  point,  which, 
with  its  fides,  are  conftantly  kept  very  (harp  and  keen  for 
cutting  ; on  the  left  hand,  or  land  fide  of  the  tool,  a {harp 
wing,  comb,  or  coulter,  rifes  up  in  an  oblique  manner,  to 
cut  and  divide  the  {lice  part  from  the  whole  ground.'  This, 
however,  in  confequence  of  the  toughnefs  of  the  furface, 
and  the  impediments  prefented  by  the  roots  of  furze,  flags, 
heather,  and  other  fimilar  matters,  is  not  unfrequently  dif- 
penfed  with ; the  (lice  being  rent  or  torn  off  by  the  work- 
man from  the  fide  of  the  whole  ground,  while  it  is  cut  up 
and  feparated  from  the  earth  below.  When  a foot  or  fifteen 
inches  of  the  flice  rifes  upon  the  handle  of  the  {hovel,  it  i6 
feparated  from  the  uncut  part  of  the  furface  by  a fudden 
effort  or  exertion  with  the  tool,  and  by  a turn  of  it  is 
whelmed  or  laid  over  the  mould  fide  upwards.  Where  the 
ftate  and  circumftances  of  the  furface  will  permit,  as  by  not 
being  too  much  loaded  and  encumbered  with  the  above  forts 
of  plants,  the  effort  of  feparating  the  cut  from  the  uncut 
fward  may  in  all  cafes  be  much  leffened,  by  having  the  dice, 
which  is  next  to  be  pared,  cut  or  nicked  in  fuch  lengths  as 
may  be  mod;  convenient  to  the  workmen.  And  in  fome 
particular  places  and  fituations  of  land,  the  regular  nicking 
of  the  dice  to  be  pared  from  the  ground  is  indeed  found  in- 
difpenfibly  necedary,  as  where  the  ground  is  of  fuch  a 
moory  quality  as  to  render  the  operation  impracticable  with- 
out it.  In  all  fuch  inttances  it  is,  however,  probably  much 
better,  as  being  more  convenient  and  expeditious,  to  have 
the  {hovel  formed  with  a cutting  wing,  by  which  the  whole 
may  be  done  at  once,  without  any  fort  of  delay  in  the  bufi- 
nefs.  This  fort  of  (hovel  may  be  feen  at  Jig.  9,  in  the  plate 
of  paring  ploughs. 

Shovel,  Spit,  an  ufeful  tool  for  fome  fmall  purpofcs. 
It  is  that  fort  which  is  often  employed  in  fetting  fmall  roots 
or  plants,  as  thofe  of  the  cultivated  faffron,  and  fome  others 
of  a fimilar  nature. 

SHOVELER,  in  Ornithology.  See  Broad-beaked 
Duck. 

SHOVELING,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  in  Ireland 
to  fignify  the  throwing  the  mould  of  furrows,  in  cleaning 
them  out,  over  the  ridges. 

SHOULDER,  Humerus,  in  Anatomy.  See  Extre- 
mities. 

Shoulder,  FraUure  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Fracture. 

Shoulder,  Luxation  of.  See  Luxation. 

Shoulder-/?/*/,?,  in  Anatomy,  a bone  of  the  fhoulder, 
of  a triangular  form,  covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs, 
called  by  anatomills  the  fcapula  and  omoplata.  See  Extre- 
mities. 

Shoulder-/?  o/ze.  See  Extremities. 

Shoulder,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  joint  of  a horfe’s  fore- 
quarters, that  joins  the  end  of  the  (houlder-blade  with  the 
extremity  of  the  fore-thigh. 

Shoulder  of  a Branch,  is  that  part  of  it  which  begins  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  banquet,  over-againft  the 
middle  of  the  fonceau  or  chaperon,  and  forms  another 
arch  under  the  banquet.  The  fhoulder  of  a branch  caffs  a 


greater  or  Idler  circumference,  according  as  it  is  defigned  to 
fortify  or  weaken  the  branch.  See  Bridle,  Banquet,  and 
Branches. 

SuovLDER-Pegged  Horfes,  called  in  French  chevil/ees,  are 
fuch  as  have  their  {houlders  gourdy,  ffiff,  and  almolt  with- 
out motion.  A horfe  charged  with  fhoulders,  is  one  that  has 
thick,  fleffiy,  and  heavy  fhoulders. 

Shoulder  of  a Bajlion,  in  Fortif  cation,  is  where  the 
face  and  the  flank  meet. 

Shoulder-/! raw,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  under  drain, 
conftru&ed  with  a fhoulder  on  each  fide  of  the  cut  or  open- 
ing, fo  that  fome  fort  of  ffrong  fubftance  may  be  laid  over 
it,  and  form  an  opening  or  drain  for  the  water  below.  See 
Drain. 

Shoulder,  in  Block-Making,  a projection  made  upon  the 
furface  of  blocks,  pins,  &c.  by  reducing  one  part  to  a lefs 
fubftance. 

Shoulder-/?/^/,  a large  fingle  block,  left  nearly  fquare 
at  the  lower  end,  or  arfe  of  the  block,  and  cut  Hoping  in 
the  direction  of  the  (heave.  Shoulder-blocks  are  ufed  on  the 
lower  yard-arms,  to  lead  in  the  topfail-ftieets,  and  on  the 
topfail-yards,  to  lead  in  the  top-gallant-fheets  ; and  by  means 
of  the  fhoulder  they  are  kept  upright,  and  prevent  the 
(heets  jambing  between  the  block  and  the  yard : they  are 
alfo  ufed  at  the  lower  outer  end  of  the  boomkins,  to  lead  in 
the  fore-tacks. 

Shoulder-^- Mutton  Sail,  a triangular  fail,  fimilar  to  the 
latsen  fail ; but  attached  to  a maft  inftead  of  a yard. 

SHOULDERING,  in  Fortification.  See  Epaule- 
ment. 

SHOULDE RING-PIECE,  in  Building.  See  Brac- 
ket. 

SHOULDER-KNOTS.  See  Epaulettes. 

SHOULDER-PITCHT,  in  Farriery,  is  a difeafe  in  a 
horfe,  when  the  pitch  or  point  of  the  fhoulder  is  difplaced, 
which  makes  the  horfe  halt  downright. 

SHOULDER-SPLAIT,  or  Shoulder-torn,  is  a 
hurt  which  befalls  a horfe  by  fome  dangerous  flip,  by  which 
the  fhoulder  is  parted  from  the  bread: . 

SHOULDER-WRENCH,  is  a ftrain  in  the  fhoulder. 

SHOUT,  Clamor,  in  Antiquity,  was  frequently  ufed 
on  ecclefiaffical,  civil,  and  military  occafions,  as  a fign  of 
approbation,  and  fometimes  of  indignation.  Thus  as  Ci- 
cero, in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  was  expofing  the  arro- 
gance of  L.  Antony,  who  had  had  the  impudence  to  caufe 
himfelf  to  be  inferibed  the  patron  of  the  Romans,  the 
people,  on  hearing  this,  raifed  a fhout  to  {hew  their  indig- 
nation. 

In  the  ancient  military  difeipline  {houts  were  ufed,  1,  upon 
occafion  of  the  general’s  making  a fpeech,  or  harangue, 
to  the  army  from  his  tribunal : this  they  did  in  token  of 
their  approving  what  had  been  propofed.  2.  Before  an 
engagement,  in  order  to  encourage  and  fpirit  their  own  men, 
and  fill  the  enemy  with  dread. 

This  is  a praCtice  of  great  antiquity,  befides  which,  it 
wants  not  the  authority  of  reafon  to  fupport  it,  for  as 
mankind  are  endowed  with  two  fer.fes,  hearing  and  fee- 
ing, by  which  fear  is  raifed  in  the  mind,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  make  ufe  of  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  for  that 
purpofe. 

Shouts  were  alfo  raifed  in  the  ancient  theatre,  when 
what  was  a&ed  pleafed  the  fpe&ators.  See  Acclama- 
tion. 

It  was  ufual  for  thofe  prefent  at  the  burning  of  the  dead 
to  raife  a great  fhout,  and  call  the  dead  perfon  by  his  name 
before  they  fet  fire  to  the  pile.  See  Burial. 
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SHOWEL,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  a blind  for 
a cow’s  eyes. 

SHOWER,  a cloud  refolved  into  rain,  and  difcharged 
on  a certain  tra£t  of  ground. 

In  Natural  Hi/lory  we  meet  with  abundance  of  inftances  of 
extraordinary  and  preternatural  fhowers  ; as  flowers  of  blood, 
mentioned  by  Gafl'endus  and  others ; a brimjlone  flower, 
mentioned  by  Wormius ; flowers  of  frogs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  even  by  Dr.  Plott ; a flower  of  millet  feed  in  Si- 
leiia,  mentioned  in  the  Ephem.  German.;  flowers  of  afles, 
frequent  in  the  Archipelago  ; a flower  of  wheat,  in  Wilt- 
fhire ; a fhower  of  whitings,  mentioned  in  Philofoph. 
Tranfatt.  The  natural  reafons  of  many  of  which  may  be 
feen  under  Rain. 

SHOWOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore,  where,  in  1790,  a bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Britilh  and  Tippoo,  and  in  which  the  latter  was 
defeated;  15  miles  S.  of  Sattimungulam. 

SHOWS,  or  Shaws,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to 
the  haulm  or  tops  of  potatoes.  See  Potatoe  and  So- 

I.ANUM. 

SHRAHEEN,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo  ; 11  miles  N.N.E.  of  Caftlebar. 

SHRAVEY  Land,  in  Agriculture , a term  ufed  in  fome 
diftri&s,  as  thofe  of  Suffex,  and  fome  others,  to  fignify 
that  of  a ftrong,  gravelly,  or  flinty  nature.  The  fears  or 
holes  on  the  fides  of  fteep  hills,  where  the  turf  or  fward  has 
flipped  away,  and  laid  bare  the  foil  on  the  South  Down, 
are  fometimes  called  fhraves.  See  Soil. 

SHREW,  or  Shre w-Moufe,  in  Zoology,  the  common 
name  of  the  creature  called  by  authors  Mus  araneus,  and 
Sorex  araneus  of  Linnseus.  It  is  an  animal  of  a mixed 
brown  and  reddifh  tawny  colour  : the  belly  is  white ; its 
tail  is  about  one  inch  and  a half  long,  and  covered  with  fhort 
hairs  ; its  body  is  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; and 
its  eyes  black  and  very  fmall ; they  are  indeed  little  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  mole,  and  do  not  exceed  the  fize  of 
the  head  of  the  fmalleft  pin  ; it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  creature  is  almoft  blind ; the  nofe  long  and 
{lender  ; the  ears  fhort  and  rounded  ; the  teeth  are  very 
fmall,  and  differ  in  their  fhape  and  fituation  from  thofe  of 
all  other  creatures  in  the  world  ; and  feem  as  if  nature  had 
in  one  creature  made  a fort  of  mixture  of  the  teeth  of  the 
moufe  and  the  fnake  kind. 

It  has  two  long  fore-teeth,  as  all  the  moufe  kind  have : 
but  thefe  are  not  fingle,  as  in  mice,  but  have  two  or  three 
«ther  fmall  and  fharp  teeth  growing  out  of  them  : thefe,  to 
an  accurate  obferver,  might  either  be  wholly  unfeen,  or 
taken  for  diflinft  teeth  ; and  the  anterior  long  teeth  are  not 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  any  gap  or  fpace,  as  in  the  moufe 
kind,  but  make  one  continued  feries  with  the  others.  The 
upper  jaw  in  this  creature  is  longer  than  the  under,  and  the 
teeth  are  fharp  and  ferrated,  fome  with  two,  fome  with 
three  points,  and  thefe  fo  fmall,  that  they  might  eafily 
not  be  feen,  but  that  the  tips  of  them  are  reddifh.  Their 
whole  number  is  twenty-eight. 

It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
met  with  in  almoft  all  our  dry  grounds,  in  old  walls  and 
holes  in  the  earth  ; near  hay-ricks,  dung-hills,  and  neceffary 
houfes ; it  lives  on  corn,  infedfs,  and  any  filth ; the  cats 
will  kill  it,  but  never  attempt  to  eat  it.  It  brings  four  or 
five  young  at  a time. 

Its  whole  body  has  a fetid  and  offenfive  fmell.  The  an- 
cients erroneoufly  believed  it  was  injurious  to  the  cattle. 
There  feems  to  be  an  annual  mortality  of  thefe  animals  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  numbers  being  then  found  dead  in  the 
paths. 


It  is  diftinguifhed  at  firft  light  from  the  common  moufe,  in 
that  it  is  fmaller  ; its  nofe  longer,  and  like  a hog’s  ; it  has 
five  toes  on  the  hinder  as  well  as  the  fore-feet ; its  eyes  are 
extremely  fmall ; its  ears  very  fhort ; its  claws  are  long  and 
whitifh,  and  its  feet  fhort.  Ray  and  Pennant. 

SHREW-Moufe,  Water,  Sorex  fodiens  of  Pallas,  is  much 
larger  than  the  common  fhrew ; its  length  from  nofe  to  tail 
being  3^  inches  ; its  tail  two  inches ; the  upper  part  of 
the  body  and  the  head  are  of  a black  colour  ; the  throat, 
breaft,  and  belly,  of  a light  afh-colour ; and  beneath  the  tail 
there  is  a triangular  dufky  fpot. 

This  animal  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia ; was  loft  in 
England  till  the  year  1768,  when  it  was  difeovered  in  the 
Lincolnfhire  fens  ; it  burrows  in  the  banks  near  the  water, 
and  is  faid  to  fwim  under  water  ; it  is  called  in  fome  places 
the  blind  moufe,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes  ; and 
it  chirrups  like  a grafshopper.  Pennant. 

SHREWSBURY,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough 
and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  and 
county  of  Salop,  or  Shropfhire,  England,  is  fituated  on 
two  bills,  peninfulated  by  the  river  Severn,  at  the  diftance 
of  1 12  miles  from  Bath,  and  162  miles  from  London.  It  is 
the  chief  town,  or  capital,  of  the  county,  and,  from  its  hif- 
torical  importance,  is  particularly  deferving  of  an  extended 
defeription,  even  in  a work  like  the  prefent.  According  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  18 1 1,  it  is  divided  into  the  fix 
parifhes  of  St.  Giles  and  Holy  Crofs,  St.  Chad,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Julian,  St.  Alkmund,  and  Meole-Brace,  which  united, 
contain  3229  houfes,  and  16,606  inhabitants.  It  muft  be 
remarked,  however,  that  fome  of  thefe  parifhes  extend  a 
fhort  way  into  the  country.  The  liberties  of  Shrewfbury 
comprife  fix  other  parifhes,  four  townfhips,  and  two  cha- 
pelries. 

Origin  and  Hiftorical  Events. — Although  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Shrewfbury,  it  being 
frequently  mentioned  by  our  earlieft  hiftorians,  there  is  no 
authentic  record  of  its  origin.  Probable  conjecture,  however, 
has  afligned  that  event  to  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Britons 
were  forced  by  the  Saxons  to  abandon  all  the  country  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  river  Severn.  It  is  fuppofed  that,  after  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Roman  Uriconium,  the  fortifications  of 
which  enabled  the  poffeflors  for  a time  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  their  enemies,  that  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  feite 
of  Shrewfbury,  on  account  of  the  natural  fecurity  afforded 
by  its  lofty  and  peninfular  pofition.  At  that  period  this 
fpot  was  called  the  Pengwerne  hill,  whence  the  town  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Pengwerne,  to  which  Powis  was 
fubfequently  added,  when  it  had  become  the  capital  of 
Powifland,  and  the  feat  of  its  princes,  whofe  palace  occu- 
pied the  fame  ground  with  tbe  old  church  of  St.  Chad. 
Here  the  Britons  maintained  themfelves  for  feveral  centuries, 
notwithftanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Mercian  Saxons 
to  difpoffefs  them  ; but  at  length  the  arms  of  the  warlike 
Offa  proved  too  powerful  for  further  refiftance,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  Mathrafael,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Montgomeryfhire,  where  they  preferved  their  an- 
cient dignity  and  independence,  till  finally  fubdued  by  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England. 

The  Saxons,  having  obtained  poffelfion  of  this  ancient 
capital,  changed  its  name  from  Pengwerne  to  Scrobbefbyrig, 
or  Scrobbefbyri,  which  words  have  nearly  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation,  viz.  “ the  head  of  the  alder  groves.”  Inftead  of 
levelling  it  with  the  ground,  as  was  their  cuftom  when  they 
feized  upon  any  Britilh  town,  they  feem  to  have  protefted  it 
with  care,  and  probably  even  increafed  its  opulence  and  ex- 
tent. In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  numbered  among  the 
principal  cities  in  his  dominions : and  in  that  of  Edward  the 
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.Elder  it  had  the  privilege  of  a mint.  In  1006,  king  Ethel- 
red  kept  his  Chriftmas  here  ; but  in  about  ten  years  there- 
after, the  inhabitants  having  declared  againft  that  prince  in 
favour  of  his  rival  Canute  the  Dane,  his  fon,  prince  Edmund, 
afterwards  king  Edmund  Ironlide,  attacked  and  took  the 
town  after  a (hurt  fiege.  On  this  occafion  Shrewfbury 
feems  to  have  fuffered  greatly ; as  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  its  houfes  only  amounted  to  252  in  number. 
Pofterior  to  the  Conqueft,  it  was  beftowed  upon  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  who  was  created  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  Arun- 
del, and  Chicheiter  ; and  appears  from  Domefday  book  to 
have  then  paid  20/.  in  taxes  to  the  king  and  fheriff.  Earl 
Roger,  on  acquiring  poffefiion  of  this  city,  (for  fo  it  was 
ftyled  in  his  time,)  fixed  his  reiidence  in  it,  and  founded 
both  a caltle  and  an  abbey.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
poffefs  them  undilturbed,  for  in  1067,  Owen  Gwynnedd, 
prince  of  Wales,  affaulted  it  with  fo  formidable  a force, 
that  the  conqueror  deemed  it  advifable  to  repel  the  invafion 
in  perfon.  He  accordingly  marched  hither  from  York, 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  overthrew  the  Welfh  with  prodigious 
daughter.  Shrewfbury  was  again  befieged  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  in  confequence  of  its  then  poffeffor,  Robert,  fon 
to  earl  Roger,  having  united  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  re- 
bellious barons ; and  it  was  probably  only  faved  from  the 
horrors  of  an  affault  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  earl,  who  was 
banifhed  to  Normandy,  and  had  all  his  immenfe  eftates  for- 
feited to  the  crown. 

Shrewfbury  being  efteemed  the  moll  important  town  and 
fortrefs  on  the  marches  of  Wales,  continued,  during  fe- 
veral  centuries,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  places  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  Englifh  armies,  and  hence  was  often  vifited  by 
its  monarchs.  Numerous  conflicts  took  place  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  its  inhabitants  frequently  fuffered  the  evils 
incident  to  lieges.  During  the  wars  between  Stephen  and 
the  emprefs  Maud  for  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  William 
Fitz-Alan,  a powerful  baron,  then  governor  of  Shrewfbury 
caltle,  fupported  the  claims  of  the  latter.  Stephen,  how- 
ever, early  obtained  poffefiion  of  it,  and  ungeneroufly  put  to 
death  many  of  the  brave  knights  by  whom  it  was  defended. 
Fitz-Alan  fled  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  an  exile 
till  the  accefiion  of  Henry  II.,  who  reltored  him  to  all  his 
honours  and  poffeflions.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the 
royal  council  afl'eir.bled  here  to  confider  of  the  bell  means  of 
checking  the  incurlions  of  the  Welfh  ; when  the  prince  of 
Powis  came,  and  frankly  offered  terms  of  accommodation  : 
but  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Englifh  lords,  inflead  of  receiving 
him  with  refpeft,  they  threw  him  into  prifon.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  releafed,  and  a treaty  with  the 
Welfh  was  concluded,  for  the  performance  of  which  twenty- 
nine  children  were  delivered  as  hoftages,  all  of  whom  were 
molt  inhumanly  hanged  by  king  John,  in  confequence  of 
fome  infringement  of  its  terms  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 
But  this  barbarous  maffacre  did  not  long  remain  unpunifhed  ; 
for  in  1215,  the  Welfh  having  difperfed  all  the  armies  of  the 
lords  marchers,  fudderily  appeared  before  Shrewfbury,  which 
fubmitted  without  refiflance.  How  long  the  Welfh  held 
their  conqueft,  or  how  they  loft  it,  is  uncertain  ; but  in 
1221  Shrewfbury  had  again  pafl'ed  into  the  poffefiion  of  the 
Englifh.  In  the  feventeenth  year  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  other 
faftious  barons,  who  had  joined  their  arms  to  thofe  of  prince 
Llewellyn.  The  rebel  Simon-  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Lei- 
cefler,  likewife  feized  upon  this  town  ; but  it  foon  reverted 
to  the  king:  and  in  1267,  Henry  affembled  a large  army 
here,  with  the  defign  of  crufhing  the  Welfh  power,  but  the 
interference  of  the  pope  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
views.  Edward  I.,  who,  during  his  father’s  life-time,  had 


been  inverted  with  the  government  of  Shrewfbury,  made  it, 
in  1277,  the  principal  feat  of  his  court,  and  removed  hither 
the  courts  of  exchequer  and  king’s  bench,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  accomplifh  his  favourite  objeft,  the  fubjugation 
of  Wales. 

During  the  rebellion  which  the  infatuated  attachment  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  Spencer  family  gave  rife  to,  the  king 
was  received  at  Shrewfbury  with  great  military  pa-rade,  and 
a tournament  was  held  here,  attended  by  the  knights  and  fol- 
diers  of  the  marches.  Afterwards,  when  Edward  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  and  throne  by  his  queen,  and  her  para- 
mour, Roger  Mortimer  ; Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  had  been  faithful  to  his  allegiance,  was  feized  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  put  to  death  ; for  which  fervice  Morti- 
mer, in  the  name  of  the  king,  granted  to  the  burgeffes  of 
Shrewfbury,  whom  he  calls  “ the  good  men  of  Salop,”  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  found  upon  the  earl.  Richard  II. 
held  a parliament  here  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  on  which 
occafion  he  gave  a fumptuous  feait  to  the  members  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  next  event  of  im- 
portance which  occurred  at  this  town  was  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Shrewfbury,  in  which  Henry  V.,  then  prince  of 
Wales,  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  field,  and  the  gallant 
Hotfpur  fell,  after  performing,  in  conjundlion  with  his  rival 
Douglas,  the  molt  brilliant  afts  of  prowefs. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  eventful  period,  marked  by 
the  contentions  of  the  rival  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shrewfbury  fteadily  adhered  to  the  interefts 
of  the  former.  The  learned*  author  of  the  “ Account  of 
the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Shrewfbury,”  contends  that 
it  was  here,  and  not  at  Salifbury,  as  commonly  fuppofed, 
that  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  executed 
by  order  of  Richard  III.,  who  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  ufurped  crown.  When  Henry  VII.  landed  in 
Wales,  he  marched  diredtly  towards  Shrewfbury,  where  he 
was  received  “ with  raptures  of  joy”  by  all  except  the 
<£  head  bailey,”  who  for  a time  refufed  him  admittance. 
Here  he  was  firft  proclaimed  king  of  England,  and  here  he 
collefted  and  organized  the  greater  part  of  thofe  forces  with 
which  he  achieved  the  fignal  and  decifive  viftory  of  Bof- 
worth  Field.  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,  Shrewf- 
bury was  greatly  favoured  by  that  monarch,  and  was  fre- 
quently vifited  by  him  during  his  reign. 

From  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  no  event  of 
hiltorical  importance  happened  here.  When  the  parliament- 
ary war  broke  out,  however,  the  king  came  hither,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  though  they  had 
been  llrongly  prejudiced  againft  him  by  the  commifiioners 
for  the  parliament.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  with 
which  he  firft  took  the  field  was  compofed  of  perfons  refi- 
dent  in  this  town  and  the  adjoining  counties.  After  the  king 
left  Shrewfbury,  it  was  garrifoned  in  his  caufe  ; but  the  bad 
health  of  the  governor  having  prevented  him  from  enforcing 
the  difcipline  of  the  foldiery  with  fufficient  vigour,  they  be- 
came negligent  and  debauched.  The  parliamentary  officers, 
colonels  Mitton  and  Bowyer,  being  informed  of  the  ftate  of 
the  garrifon,  made  feveral  attempts  to  furprize  the  town,  and 
at  length  fucceeded  in  their  objeft,  in  February  1645.  By 
this  event  the  parliament  gained  the  important  advantage  of 
cutting  off  the  king’s  communication  with  North  Wales,  and 
a formidable  affociation,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
formed  between  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Woroefter,  Cherter,  and  Flint,  was  deftroyed  in  the  bud. 

In  Cromwell’s  life-time,  andalfo  immediately  after  his  death, 
two  attempts  were  made  to  gain  poffefiion  of  Shrewfbury 
in  favour  of  Charles  II.;  but  both  of  them  were  fruftrated. 
The  laft  circumftance  which  hiftory  records  worthy  of  notice, 
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occurred  in  Auguft  1687,  when  James  II.  held  his  court 
here.  On  this  occafion,  the  “ fentiments  of  loyal  attachment, 
for  which  Shrewlbury  has  ever  been  confpiqwous,  burft  forth 
with  chivalrous  enthufiafm.” 

General  Appearance  of  the  Town* — Shrewlbury,  from  its 
lofty  and  peninfular  fituation,  prefents,  at  every  approach, 
a pleafing  variety  of  views ; “ and  the  noble  fweep  of  the 
river,  which  feems  to  embrace  it,  heightens  at  every  turn 
the  charms  of  the  fcene.”  Except  on  the  north  and  well 
fides,  where  the  ftreets  approach  clofe  to  its  banks,  a narrow 
margin  of  meadow,  or  of  garden  ground,  interpofes  be- 
tween the  houfes  and  the  river.  The  exterior  circle  of 
the  town  is  lined  with  an  unbroken  range  of  well-built 
houfes,  moll  of  which  command  beautiful  views  over 
the  adjacent  country.  On  its  wellern  fide  is  a public 
field,  called  the  Quarry,  which  occupies  about  twenty  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  adorned  with  avenues  of  trees.  At 
one  extremity  of  this  field  are  the  remains  of  a rural  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  Auguftine  friars  of  the  adjoining  convent 
were  probably  wont  to  exhibit  thofe  ancient  facred  dramas 
called  myfleries,  or  Whitfun  plays ; which  were  certainly 
ailed  here  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Such  is  the  exterior  afpeft  of  Shrewlbury  ; but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  its  interior  appearance  is  far  from  corre- 
fponding  with  the  external  afpeil.  The  ftreets  are  ill  ar- 
ranged, and  fome  of  them  narrow  and  fteep,  and  but  in- 
differently paved.  Tlie  houfes  are  extremely  mixed  in  their 
archite&ural  charailer,  exhibiting  a ftrange  contrail  of  an- 
cient and  modern  buildings.  This  circumftance  is  in  part  to 
be  attributed  to  the  happy  freedom  which  Shrewlbury  has 
enjoyed,  from  thofe  general  conflagrations  which  have  occa- 
fionally  devallated  other  towns  within  the  laft  two  centuries. 

Civil  Government  and  Corporation. — Shrewlbury  is  a cor- 
poration, both  by  charter  and  prefcription.  The  firll 
charter  was  granted  by  Henry  I. ; but  other  princes  have 
fince  altered  and  extended  the  privileges  it  conferred.  By 
the  charter  now  in  force,  granted  by  king  Charles  I.,  the 
corporation  confills  of  a mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  town- 
clerk,  24  aldermen,  43  affiftants,  or  common  council- 
men,  two  chamberlains,  a fword-bearer,  ferjeants  at  mace, 
&c.  Four  general  quarler-feffions  are  held  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  and  the  mayor  and  fome  of  the  aldermen,  who  are 
magiftrates,  hold  a court  every  Tuefday.  The  chartered 
companies,  befides  the  general  corporations,  are  lixteen  in 
number,  of  which  thofe  of  the  drapers  and  mercers  are  the 
molt  confiderable. 

Shrewfbury  fent  members  to  parliament  from  their  earlieft 
eftablilhment.  They  are  chofen  by  the  inhabiting  burgelfes, 
who  have  been  legally  affeffed  to  the  parilh  rates.  The 
mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The  markets  are  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday,  weekly  ; and  there  are  eight  annual 
fairs. 

Public  Buildings  and  InJlitutioJis. — The  public  ftru&ures 
of  Shrewlbury  are,  the  caftle,  the  town-hall,  the  churches, 
the  charitable  inftitutions,  the  town  and  county  gaol  and 
Bridewell,  the  market-houfe  and  crofs,  the  theatre,  and  the 
bridges. 

The  Cajlle  Hands  on  a narrow  neck  of  land,  about  five 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  is  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  Severn.  It  was  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  became  the  chief  feat  of  his  baro- 
nial power.  As  all  the  tranfaftions  of  intereft  connefted 
with  this  edifice  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  Hijlorical 
Events , &c.  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  them.  This  ftruc- 
ture  has  evidently  undergone  fo  many  alterations,  and  is  fo 
greatly  dilapidated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  probable 
idea  of  its  ancient  ftate.  The  buildings  of  it  now  remaining 


confift  of  the  keep,  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  and  the 
great  arch  of  the  interior  gate-way.  The  keep,  which  is 
converted  into  a handfome  dwelling-houfe,  confilts  of  two 
round  towers  of  equal  fize,  embattled  and  pierced,  and  con- 
nected by  a fquare  building,  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  height.  The  inner  court  is  now  a 
garden,  “ on  a circular  grafs-plat  in  which,  the  newly 
elected  knights  of  the  Ihire  have  been  girt  with  their  fword# 
by  the  Iherift,  from  perhaps  the  firll  foundation  of  our  inva- 
luable conftitution.”  The  arch  of  the  gateway  is  clearly 
part  of  the  original  caftle.  It  is  eighteen  feet  high,  maffive, 
and  femi-circular,  and  appears  to  have  fupported  a tower, 
from  which  hung  the  portcullis.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
court  isa  fmall  poftern,  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.; 
and  on  its  fouth  fide  is  a lofty  mount,  the  fummit  of  which 
is  furrounded  by  a ruinated  wall,  at  one  part  of  which  rifes  a 
fmall  watch-tower,  now  a beautiful  fummer  room,  much 
reforted  to  on  account  of  the  fine  views  which  it  commands. 
This  caftle  was  defended  by  ramparts  of  ftone  thrown  acrofs 
the  peninfula,  from  the  caftle  to  the  river,  on  each  fide. 
One  of  them  was  formed  by  Robert  de  Belefme,  and  the 
other  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ramparts  and  walls 
with  towers  likewife  defended  the  town  on  its  northern  and 
eaftern  fides,  but  few  traces  of  thefe  remain.  The  prin- 
cipal gates  were  three  in  number,  and  called  the  Caftle  or 
North-gate,  the  Ealt  or  Abbey-gate,  and  the  Welfh-gate* 
the  latter  of  which  ftood  on  the  Welffi  bridge. 

ThtTown-hall  is  a modern  ftrudlure,  finiffied  in  1786.  It 
was  defigned  by  Mr.  Haycock,  a native  of  the  town,  and 
exhibits  a handfome  Hone  front.  Here  are  held  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation,  and  grand  juries,  likewife  the  courts  of 
juftice  for  the  town  and  county.  The  grand  jury  room  is 
decorated  with  portraits  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and  of  admi- 
ral Benbow  ; and  another  room  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  a valuable  colleftion  of  books. 

The  ejlabl'fhed  churches  are  St.  Giles’s,  St.  Chad’s,  St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St.  Julian’s.  St.  Giles’s  is  a fmall 
plain  building,  and  appears,  from  fome  remains  of  maffive 
fquare  piers,  and  a femi-circular  arch,  to  have  beer,  partly 
built  in  the  Norman  era,  and  probably  on  a larger  fcale  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  Molt  of  the  other  piers  are  round,  and  fupport 
pointed  arches.  St.  Chad’s  church  is  of  modern  erection, 
having  been  built  between  1790  and  1792,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
collegiate  church,  which  fell  down  in  the  firft  mentioned 
year,  in  confequence  of  its  repair  having  been  too  long  ne- 
glected. It  is,  “ upon  the  whole,  a fplendid,  and,  in  many 
refpe&s,  an  elegantly  ornamented  ltruture.”  In  this 
church  the  mayor  and  corporation  are  accuftomed  to  fit  on 
fellival  and  other  public  days.  Here  are  but  few  monuments, 
and  none  of  note  ; but  in  the  church-yard  is  a chapel,  ill 
which  many  of  the  tombs  and  infcriptions  refcued  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church  are  depofited  : the  principal  of  them, 
however,  were  removed  to  the  refpe&ive  pariffi-churches  of 
the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  St.  Mary’s  church  was 
likewife  collegiate,  and  had  the  privileges  of  a royal  chapel, 
of  which  advantages  it  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  It  is  a venerable  pile,  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
and  comprifes  a nave,  fide-aifles,  tranfept,  choir,  and  chapels, 
with  a tower  at  the  weft  end.  Its  architecture  embraces  al- 
moft  every  ftyle  prevalent  from  the  Norman  conquell  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  fide- 
aifles  by  femi-circular  arches ; but  thofe  feparating  it  from 
the  choir  are  lofty  and  pointed.  The  cieling  here  is  of  oak, 
and  rifes  in  an  extremely  flat  arch,  divided  by  its  principal 
beams  into  fquare  panels,  including  circles  richly  adorned 
with  quatre-foils  and  foliage  ; the  ribs  and  boffes  being 
carved  into  double  rofes,  with  devices  and  knots  at  their  in- 
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terfe&ion.  The  chancel,  choir,  &c.  difplay  chiefly  the 
pointed  ftyle.  At  the  extremity  of  the  former  is  a fpacious 
window,  in  the  later  pointed  ityle,  which  is  nearly  filled  with 
ftained  glafs,  brought  from  the  ruins  of  old  St.  Chad’s 
church.  The  principal  piece  reprefents  Jeffe  in  a deep 
fleep.  The  fpire  of  this  church  rifes  2 1 7 feet  above  the 
fummit  of  the  tower,  upon  which  it  refts.  The  monuments 
are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  curious  : but  we  fhall  only 
notice  one  mfcription,  which  is  remarkable,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  commemorating  a perfon  named  Cadman, 
who  was  killed  in  defcending  from  the  fummit  of  the  fpire,  by 
a rope  flanting  from  thence  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river 
from  that  on  which  the  church  ftands.  The  parifli-church 
of  St.  Alkmund’s,  like  the  two  laft  mentioned,  was  for- 
merly collegiate,  but  its  college  was  diflolved  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen.  The  old  church  was  taken  down 
about  the  year  1793,  and  the  prefent  building  raifed  in  its 
Head,  which  is  a clumfy  imitation  of  our  ancient  architec- 
ture. St.  Julian’s  church,  which  clofes  the  lift,  is  a plain 
fubitantial  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1750,  on  account  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  former  edifice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  eftablifhed  churches,  there  are  in 
Shrewfbury  feveral  diffenting  places  of  worlhip,  viz.  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe,  alfo 
one  for  Methodifts,  and  another  for  Quakers. 

The  Charitable  Injlitutiom  belonging  to  Shrewfbury  are, 
a fmall  hofpital,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  another 
called  Millington’s  hofpital,  feveral  alms-houfes,  an  in- 
firmary, a houfe  of  induftry,  and  the  free  and  charity-fchools. 
The  infirmary  is  among  the  earlieft  provincial  inftitutions  of 
the  kind  in  England,  having  been  opened  in  1747.  It  is  fup- 
ported  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  and  by  benefaftions. 
The  houfe  is  a plain  but  refpe&able  building  of  brick,  with 
a ftone  portico  in  front.  The  houfe  of  induftry  was  origi- 
nally a foundling  hofpital,  connefted  with  that  in  London, 
and  was  only  converted  to  its  prefent  purpofes  in  1784.  It 
is  governed  by  directors  chofen  from  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Shrewfbury,  and  maintains,  on  an  average,  about  275  poor, 
including  children,  partly  by  a rate  levied  on  the  fix  parifhes, 
and  partly  by  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  paupers.  The 
free  grammar-fchool  was  founded  and  endowed  by  king 
Edward  VI.  at  the  requeft  of  Henry  Edwards  and  Richard 
Whitaker,  and  was  afterwards  augmented  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  inttance  of  Thomas  Afliton.  The  fchool-houfe 
is  a large  and  lofty  ttrudture,  forming  two  iides  of  a fquare 
court.  The  government  of  this  fchool  is  velted  in  the  bifhop 
of  Lichfield,  and  the  corporation,  who  appoint  two  fchool- 
mafters,  one  of  whom  is  fuperior  to  the  other.  Several  of 
them  have  been  men  of  great  talents  and  erudition,  and  have 
cherilhed  the  feeds  of  knowledge  in  many  individuals  after- 
wards diftinguifhed  in  fociety.  Among  the  latter,  were  fir 
Philip  Sydney  ; lord  Brook,  lord  chief  juftice ; lord  chief 
juftice  Price  ; Dr.  Bowers,  bifljop  of  Chichefter  ; Dr.  John 
Thomas,  bifhop  of  Sahfbury  ; and  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Taylor.  The  learned  Dr.  Butler  is  the  prefent  head  mailer. 
The  other  public  fchools  in  this  town  are  Bowdler’s  charity- 
fchool,  founded  in  1724,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowdler,  aider- 
man,  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  poor  children  of  St. 
Julian’s  parifh  ; Allart’s  charity-fchool,  founded  in  1798,  un- 
der a bequeft  by  Mr.  John  Allart,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of 
the  corporation  ; and  a fubfcription  charity-fchool,  inftituted 
in  1 708,  for  inftru&ing  poor  children  of  the  town  at  large. 

The  Town  and  County  Gaol  and  Bridewell , which  now 
form  one  building,  ftands  near  the  caftle,  where  the  fheriff 
probably  had  his  gaol  in  former  times.  Its  fituation  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  falubrious,  and  though  it  cannot  boaft 
much  elegance  of  exterior  appearance,  it  is  fpacious  and 
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airy,  and  poffeffes  every  convenience  requifite  for  its  different 
purpofes.  In  front  is  a free-ftone  arched  gateway,  con. 
taining  a buft  of  Howard,  by  Bacon. 

The  Market-houfe  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moil  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  its  kind  in  England.  It  is  of  the  age  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  arms,  fculptured  in  high  relief,  de- 
corate the  portal,  or.  each  fide  of  which  is  an  open  arcade, 
confiding  of  three  large  circular  arches,  fupported  by  co- 
lumns. The  north  and  fouth  ends  of  the  building  are  hkewife 
ornamented  with  large  open  arches,  over  one  of  which  ftands 
a ftatue  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  removed  hither  from 
the  Welfh  bridge  in  1791.  Adjoining  this  building  is  a 
conduit,  which  fupplies  a great  part  of  the  town  with  water, 
The  Market-crofs  is  a ftrong  ftru&ure  of  brick  and  ftone, 
having  a refervoir  over  it.  The  old  crofs  was  deftroyed  in 
1 705.  The  Theatre , according  to  Phillips,  the  old  hiftorian  of 
the  town,  is  part  of  the  palace  formerly  belonging  to  one  of 
the  later  princes  of  Powis,  but  though  evidently  an  ancient 
ftru&ure,  it  feems  improbable,  that  its  date  fhould  be  fo  re- 
mote as  fuch  a fa&  would  neceffarily  imply.  It  is  fitted  up 
in  the  interior  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

' The  Bridges  over  the  Severn  at  this  town  are  called  the 
Welfh  bridge,  and  the  Englifh,  or  Eaft,  bridge.  Both  of 
them  are  new  ftrudlures,  erected  in  place  of  older  ones,  which 
had  gone  to  decay,  and  were,  from  their  narrownefs,  unfuit- 
able  to  the  ftate  of  commercial  advancement  Shrewfbury 
and  the  county  at  large  now  enjoy.  The  Welfh  bridge 
confifts  of  five  elegant  arches,  about  266  feet  in  aggregate 
length,  30  feet  high,  and  30  broad.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
a quay,  faced  with  ftone,  and  accommodated  with  ware- 
houfes.  The  Englifh  bridge  extends  400  feet  in  length,, 
and  confifts  of  feven  femi-circular  arches,  built  of  fine  free- 
ftone.  The  central  arch  is  60  feet  fpan  and  40  high  from 
the  low-water  mark  ; and  the  two  on  each  fide  35  feet  wide 
and  20  high.  The  breadth  between  the  balluftrades  is  25 
feet ; and  the  ornaments  are  at  once  light  and  graceful. 

Monajlic Injlitutions . — The  principal  monafticeflablifhment 
in  Shrewfbury  was  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  flood  in  the  fuburb  that  ftill  bears  its  name.  It  was 
founded,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  refounded  and  endowed  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  a nobleman  named  Warine, 
who  filled  it  with  monks  of  the  Benedi&ine  order.  Thefe 
having  fubfequently  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Winefrid,  their  abbey  became  the  conftant  refort  of  various, 
claffes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumltances,  offered  donations  on  the  fhrine 
of  the  faint.  This  fociety,  at  its  difi’olution,  confided  of  an 
abbot,  fourteen  monks,  and  three  novices,  whofe  annual 
revenues,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted  to  532 /.  4J.  10 d. 
but  Speed  rates  them  as  high  as  656/.  4 f.  3 d.  The  re- 
mains of  the  abbey  are  very  inconfiderable,  the  ground 
which  it  occupied  being  in  great  part  converted  into  a 
garden.  There  is,  however,  a very  curious  little  ftrufture, 
which  has  puzzled  the  learned  in  antiquities  as  to  its  ufe : 
by  fome  it  is  regarded  as  a pulpit  for  preaching.  Its  plan 
is  an  odlagon,  fix  feet  in  diameter,  but  confiderably  higher. 
Over  it  is  an  obtufe  dome  of  ftone,  fupported  by  fix  narrow 
pointed  arches.  The  roof  within  is  vaulted  on  eight  ribs, 
which  fpring  from  the  fide  walls,  and  form  a bofs  at  their 
crofting  in  the  centre,  bearing  a reprefeutation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  arches  on  the  fouth  fide  are  without  ornament, 
but  three  of  them  on  the  north  fide  are  filled  with  ftone 
panels,  adorned  with  different  figures  of  angels  and  faints. 
The  abbey  church  was  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  was 
a fpacious  and  magnificent  edifice  ; but  at  prefent  is  in  a ftate 
of  dilapidation,  except  the  wellern  aifle,  which  is  now  ufed 
as  a parilh-church,  inftead  of  St.  Giles’s.  The  other  reli- 
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gious  houfes  here  were,  a convent  of  Auguftine  friars, 
founded  about  the  year  1256  ; a fecond  of  Francifcan  or 
Grey  friars,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown  ; and  a third  of 
Dominicans,  founded  by  lady  Geneville  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  queen  of  Edward  IV.  twice  lay  in  at  this 
monallery.  Belides  thefe,  there  were  chapels  dedicated  re- 
fpectively  to  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Blaife,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Shrewfbury  contains  feveral  ancient  private  ftru&ures, 
which  would  claim  notice,  did  the  limits  of  our  article 
permit  of  a commenfurate  extenfion.  One  of  them,  (till 
called  the  Council-Houfe,  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  on  their  annual  vifits 
to  this  town.  For  fome  account  of  this  court,  fee  Ludlow. 

The  eminent  natives  of  Shrewfbury,  befides  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  before-mentioned,  were  Thomas  Church- 
yard, a poet  of  fome  note,  admiral  Benbow,  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Farmer,  author  of  feveral  learned  and  critical 
works. 

The  objefts  in  the  vicinity  of  Shrewfbury,  mo  ft  worthy 
of  notice,  are  the  Shelton  oak*  which  is  remarkable  from  a 
tradition,  that  Owen  Glyndwr  afcended  it  to  reconnoitre, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  and  for  its  great  fize ; 
Battlefield,  where  the  battle  was  fought ; and  Haughmond 
Abbey,  which  Hands  about  four  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Shrewfbury.  It  is  fituated  on  a riling  ground,  which  com- 
mands beautiful  and  extenfive  views,  and  owed  its  found- 
ation and  endowment  to  William  Fitz-Alan,  in  the  year 
1 100.  The  inhabitants  were  canons  regular  of  St.  Au- 
guftine, who  enjoyed  at  the  dillolution  a yearly  revenue, 
ltated  by  Dugdale  at  259/.  13J.  7 d.  and  by  Speed  at  294 /. 
iz s.  gd.  Of  the  abbey-church,  fcarcely  a vellige  remains, 
but  confiderable  portions  of  the  other  buildings  are  yet 
Handing.  Phillips’  Hillory  and  Antiquities  of  Shrewf- 
bury, 4to.  Some  Account  of  the  ancient  and  prefent 
State  of  Shrewfbury,  i2mo.  1808,  an  interefting  and  judi- 
cious topographical  work.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  xiii.  by  J.  Nightingale  and  R.  Rylance. 

Shrewsbury,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
Jerfey,  and  county  of  Monmouth,  on  the  Sea  board,  having 
Middletown  on  the  N.,  Freehold  W.,  and  Dover  S.W. 
It  is  divided  from  Middletown  by  North  river,  which  is  na- 
vigable for  a few  miles.  The  compaft  part  of  the  town  is 
pleafant,  and  contains  an  Epifcopal  and  Prefbyterian 
church,  and  a meeting-houfe  for  Friends.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  3773.  This  place  is  frequented  in  fum- 
mer  by  genteel  company  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  for  health  and  pleafure  ; 79  miles  E.N.E.  of  Philadel- 
phia.— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  between  Clarendon  on  the  W.  and  Saltafh  on  the 
E.,  containing  990  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  York 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1792  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a townfhip  in  Worcefter  county,  Maffachufetts,  incorpo- 
rated in  1727,  and  containing  1210  inhabitants  ; 6 miles  E. 
of  Worcefter. — Alfo,  a town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Coderus 
creek  ; 10  miles  S.  of  York. 

Shrewsbury,  a river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40°  22'.  W.  long.  740  2'. 

SHRIKE,  in  Ornithology , an  Englifh  name  for  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  Lanius ; which  fee. 

SHRILLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Luda- 
mar  ; 38  miles  E.S.E.  of  Benown. 

SHRIMP,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  is  the  Cancer  Crangon 
of  Linnaeus ; which  fee. 

This  fhell-fifh  inhabits  the  fandy  fhores  of  Britain  in  vaft 
quantities,  and  is  reckoned  the  mod  delicious  of  the  genus. 
Some  writers  have  claffed  it  under  the  genus  of  Squilla. 


The  white  fhrimp,  or  cancer  fquilla,  is  the  prawn.  (See 
Cancer  Squilla.)  It  inhabits  the  coaft  of  Kent. 

By  30  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  white  fhrimps  in  the  river  Thames 
and  Medway  are  only  to  be  taken  from  Bartholomew  day  to 
Good  Friday ; and  red  fhrimps  in  the  river  Medway  only 
from  April  25  to  July  1. 

SHRINE,  formed  from  fcrinium,  a dejh,  or  cabinet , a 
cafe  to  hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 

SHRITE,  in  Ornithology.  See  MisSEL-fJ/W. 

SHROFF,  a fort  of  banker  or  money-broker  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  See  Rupee. 

SHRONDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dentila,  in  which  are  confiderable  gold 
mines. 

SHROPSHIRE,  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  between  52  and  53  degrees  N.  latitude,  and 
2 and  3 degrees  W.  longitude,  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  counties  of  Worcefter  and  Hereford  ; on 
the  E.  by  Staffordfhire ; on  the  N.  by  Chefhire,  a detached 
part  of  Flintfhire,  and  by  Denbighfhire  ; and  on  the  W.  by 
the  fame  county,  and  thofe  of  Radnor  and  Montgomery. 
According  to  archdeacon  Plymley’s  “ General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Shropfhire,”  it  extends  about  44  miles  in 
length,  28  in  breadth,  and  1 34  in  circumference,  comprif- 
ing  an  area  of  890,000  acres,  or  about  a 45th  part  of 
England  and  Wales  united.  In  fhape  it  approaches  to  that 
of  an  oval,  and  is  feparated  into  two  almoft  equal  divifions 
by  the  river  Severn.  The  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
ftate  the  number  of  houfes  it  contains  at  36,853,  and  its  po- 
pulation at  194,298  perfons,  of  whom  95,842  were  males, 
and  98,456  females. 

Hijlorical  Events. — When  the  Romans  invaded  this  ifland 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudian,  this  county  was  in- 
habited by  two  Britifh  tribes,  called  the  Ordovices  and  Cor- 
navii,  whole  refpeftive  territories  were  bounded  by  the  Se- 
vern. The  Ordovices,  who  appear  to  have  been  a moil 
warlike  and  enterprifing  people,  joined  with  the  Silures, 
tinder  the  renowned  Caraftacus,  to  defend  their  country. 
Among  the  hills  of  Shropfhire,  that  great  chieftain  for  a 
time  fuccefsfully  ftrove  againft  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
Roman  conqueft  ; and  here,  feveral  antiquaries  contend,  was 
fought  the  unfortunate  conflict  which  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  led  to  his  captivity.  After  that  event, 
Shropfhire  formed  part  of  the  province  called  Flavia  Casfa- 
rienfis,  and  feems  to  have  been  held  in  undifturbed  tranquil- 
lity fo  long  as  the  Romans  remained  in  Britain  ; but  when 
they  withdrew  their  forces  to  the  continent,  it  again  became 
the  theatre  of  war  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons. 
For  fome  centuries  it  conftituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Powifland,  of  which  Pengwerne,  now  Shrewfbury,  was  the 
capital  (fee  Shrewsbury);  but  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Offa  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  when  the 
Britifh  princes  retired  to  Mathrafael,  in  Montgomeryfhire. 
To  fecure  his  conquefts,  Offa  formed  an  immenfe  rampart 
of  earth,  extending  about  100  miles  in  length  along  the 
confines  of  Wales  ; but  the  utility  of  this  work,  for  the 
purpofes  of  defence,  feems  to  have  been  very  inconfiderable, 
as  we  find  the  Welfh  conftantly  making  inroads  into  the 
Mercian  territories. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  invaded  this  ifland, 
Shropfhire  shared  in  the  calamities  which  their  ferocity- 
brought  upon  the  kingdom,  but  in  a much  lefs  degree  than 
molt  other  counties.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  Gruffydd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  became  the  terror 
of  the  Englifh  by  his  incurfions  into  this  county.  Harold 
undertook  an  expedition  againft  him,  in  which  he  was  fo 
fuccefsful,  that  the  Welfh  were  glad  to  purchafe  peace  by 
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the  maffacre  of  their  chief.  After  the  conqueff,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Shroplhire  was  bellowed  on  Roger  de  Montgo- 
mery, a relation  of  the  conqueror’s ; but  the  inroads  of  the 
Wellh  frequently  difturbed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fplendid  acquifitions.  In  1067  they  laid  liege  to  Shrewf- 
bury,  the  feat  of  his  baronial  power,  with  fo  formidable  a 
force,  that  the  king  found  it  necell'ary  to  march  againll  them 
in  pcrfon,  when  they  were  defeated  with  great  fiaughter. 
This  difcomfiture,  however,  only  ferved  to  increafe  the 
warlike  fptrit  of  the  Wellh ; and  William,  finding  himfelf 
foiled  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  thofe  high-fpirited 
foes  to  fubmilfion  by  open  combat,  adopted  a more  politic 
mode  of  warfare.  He  iffued  grants  to  certain  of  his  favourites 
of  all  the  lands  they  Ihould  be  able  to  conquer  from  the 
Wellh  ; and  endeavoured  to  divide  and  weaken  the  Wellh 
border  chieftains  themfelves,  by  promifing  a confirmation  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  fuch  of  them  as  would 
fimply  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Englilh  crown. 
Hence  appears  to  have  originated  the  feignories  and  jurif- 
didlions  of  the  lord  marchers,  whofe  power  was  even  more 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  than  that  of  the  monarch  himfelf. 
They  con  Hr  ufted  and  repaired  fortreffes  at  their  pleafure, 
and  garrifoned  them  with  foldiers  of  their  own.  They 
likewife  built  towns,  and  exercifed  the  moll  abfolute  au- 
thority, both  civil  and  military,  within  their  refpeclive 
territories.  In  later  times,  however,  this  power  was  con- 
fiderably  controlled  by  a chief  court  of  the  marches  of 
North  Wales,  which  was  generally  held  at  Ludlow,  but 
fometimes  alfo  at  Shrewlbury  and  other  towns ; and  was 
itill  more  limited  after  the  union  of  Wales  with  England, 
from  which  period  no  lord  marcher  could  exercife  any  pre- 
rogative not  confirmed  to  him  by  charter,  without  a fpecial 
licence  from  the  crown.  During  the  various  revolts  which 
occurred  fubfequent  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.,  and  alfo 
during  the  contentions  for  the  crown  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancaller,  Shroplhire  was  occafionally  the 
fcene  of  military  contells,  of  which  the  moll  celebrated 
was  the  battle  of  Shrewlbury.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  the  17th  century,  this  county  was  peculiarly  diftin- 
guilhed  for  its  loyalty  ; but  except  the  taking  of  the  county- 
town  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  no  tranfa&ion  of  peculiar 
interell  happened  within  its  limits  throughout  that  unfor- 
tunate era. 

General  Afpcd,  Soil,  and  Climate Shroplhire  pofleffes 

within  its  boundaries  almoll  every  variety  of  natural  charm  ; 
the  bold  and  lofty  mountain  ; the  woody  and  fecluded 
valley  ; the  fertile  and  widely  cultured  plain  ; the  majellic 
river,  and  the  fequellered  lake.  The  foil  is  no  lefs  various. 
In  the  hundred  of  Ofweltry,  a deep  loam  and  gravelly  foil 
prevail ; and  in  thofe  of  North  Bradford  and  Eall  Brimllrey, 
a light  or  fandy  loam.  Pimhill  hundred  contains  a mixture 
of  “ boggy  land,  and  of  fandy  foil,  with  a greater  propor- 
tion of  found  wheat  land.”  In  the  other  hundreds,  clays  of 
different  confiltence  form  the  molt  general  foil ; but  there 
are  numerous  patches  and  extenfive  tradts  both  of  deep  and 
.fandy  loam,  gravel,  &c.  The  climate  of  courfe  partakes 
of  the  character  of  its  furface  and  foil.  On  the  ealtern  fide 
of  the  county,  where  the  land  is  warm  and  flat,  harvelt  fre- 
quently commences  a fortnight  fooner  than  near  the  middle 
of  the  county,  where  the  vales  are  extenfive,  but  the  furface 
lefs  light,  and  the  bottom  often  clayey  ; and  hay  and  grain 
are  both  gathered  earlier  there  than  on  the  weltern  fide, 
where  the  vales  are  narrow,  and  the  high  lands  frequent  and 
extenfive,  although  the  foil  is  not  in  general  fo  Itiff.  The 
ealterly  winds  prevail  molt  in  fpring,  and  thofe  from  the 
well  in  autumn  ; but  the  eallerly  winds  are  the  moll  regular ; 
thofe  from  the  well  blowing  for  a feries  of  month*  (five 


or  fix  perhaps)  llrong  and  frequent,  and  then  for  nearly 
a fimilar  period  lefs  often  and  lefs  violent.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  wet  and  dry  feafons  in  this  county,  but  the 
periods  of  both  appear  to  be  much  Ihorter. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Shroplhire  abounds  with  rivers  as 
much  as  any  county  in  England.  The  principal  among 
them  is  the  Severn,  which,  after  bounding  the  county  for 
feveral  miles,  enters  it  near  Melverley,  and  flows  on  in  an 
irregular  ferpentine  channel  to  Shrewlbury,  which  it  nearly 
encircles.  At  this  town  it  turns  towards  the  north,  but 
foon  again  fweeps  to  the  fouthward,  palling  by  Wroxeter, 
Madeley,  and  Bridgenorth,  to  Bewdley,  where  it  enters 
Worceflerlhire.  Its  courfe  within  Shroplhire  is  eltimated 
at  nearly  feventy  miles  in  length,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  fpace  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  trows,  wherries,  and 
boats,  and  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  filh  of  various  deno- 
minations. The  contributary  llreams  to  this  great  river, 
belonging  to  the  county,  are  the  Camlet,  the  Vyrnyw,  the 
Morda-Brook,  the  Perry,  the  Meole-Brook,  the  Rea,  the 
Tern,  the  Bell-Brook,  the  Cund-Brook,  the  Worf,  the 
Marbrook,  and  the  Bore-Brook,  all  of  them  confiderablc 
waters.  Thofe  of  moll  importance,  which  do  not  join  the 
Severn,  are  the  Morles,  which  falls  into  the  Dee,  the  Temc, 
the  Shelbrook,  the  Elf-Brook,  the  Weever,  the  Clun,  the 
Ony,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Teme,  in  Herefordlhire, 
and  the  Corve ; but  befides  thefe,  there  are  nearly  a hun- 
dred llreams  of  minor  extent,  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention.  The  lakes  here  are  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  are  very  extenfive.  That  of  Ellefmere,  which 
is  the  largeft,  covers  about  1 16  acres  of  ground. 

Minerals. — Shroplhire  is  well  fupplied  with  minerals. 
The  mines  of  lead-ore,  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the  county, 
are  extremely  produ&ive,  and  their  product  is  reckoned  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  Copper  and  calamine  are  likewife 
found  here  in  great  quantities,  but  neither  of  them  has 
hitherto  been  mined  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  Coal  of  a 
fuperior  kind  is  wrought  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county, 
particularly  in  the  parilhes  of  Wellington,  Lillelhall, 
Wrockwardine,  Wombridge,  Stirchley,  Dawley,  Little- 
Wenlock,  Madeley,  Barrow,  Benthall,  and  Brofeley.  It 
is  likewife  found  in  the  hundred  of  Stottefden,  and  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Clee  hills ; alfo  on  the  north  and  north- 
well  confines  of  the  county.  Iron-Hone,  as  is  ufually  the 
cafe,  accompanies  the  coal  ffrata,  as  well  as  lime-llone, 
which  is  quarried  in  various  places,  but  particularly  at 
Lillelhall,  Porth-y-Wain,  and  Llanymynach,  and  in  the 
parilhes  of  Cardiffon  and  Alberbury.  This  county  further 
contains  abundance  of  building-Hone,  and  Hates  for  cover- 
ing roofs.  At  Pitchford,  about  feven  miles  S.E.  from 
Shrewlbury,  is  a red  fand-flone,  approaching  the  furface  ia 
many  places,  which  exudes  a mineral  pitch.  Erom  this  rock 
is  extracted  an  oil,  known  by  the  name  of  Betton’s  Britilh 
oil.  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  is  preparing  an  interefling  publica- 
tion on  the  mineralogical  Hratification  of  this  county. 

State  of  Property,  fc. — The  extent  of  eflates  in  this 
county  is  very  various.  While  the  poffeflions  of  a few 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  include  from  10,000  to  25,000 
acres  each,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  freeholders’  and 
yeomen’s  eflates  of  all  inferior  fixes.  The  number  of  free- 
holders entitled  to  vote  amount  to  above  3000  ; and  the 
total  rental  of  the  county,  tithes  inclufive,  to  about 
900,00c/.  There  is  much  copyhold  tenure,  but  of  eafier 
culloms  than  in  mofl  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
lords  of  fome  cuflomary  manors  have  enfranchifed  the  copy- 
holders,  upon  receiving  an  equivalent  in  money ; but  the 
cufloms  of  the  greater  number  are  Hill  preferved  and  adted 
upon.  In  the  manors  of  Ford,  Cundover,  Wem,  and  Lop- 
4 K 2 pington, 
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pington,  the  lands  defcend  to  the  youngeft  fon  ; and  in  the 
manors  of  Cardigan  and  Stretton,  (where  the  eldell  fon  fuc- 
ceeds,)  in  default  of  fons,  the  daughters  are  co-heireffes. 

Agriculture . — The  extent  of  farms  is  nearly  as  various  as 
that  of  eftates ; but  in  general  they  are  of  a large  fize,  and 
are,  in  fome  inftances,  held  on  leafes  for  life  ; in  others,  for 
feven,  ten,  or  twenty-one  years ; and,  in  many  cafes,  from 
year  to  year  only.  The  crops  commonly  cultivated  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  turnips,  and  potatoes ; hops, 
hemp,  flax,  and  cabbages,  are  only  raifed  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  growth  of  hay  and  the  improvement  of  pafture 
lands  are  rather  neglected  branches  of  Shropfhire  agricul- 
ture ; but  on  the  borders  of  the  Severn,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  feveral  of  the  Iefl'er  ftreams,  there  are  many  excellent 
trails  of  meadow  land,  which  produce  grafs  in  great  luxu- 
riance, without  the  aid  of  any  other  manure  than  what 
is  depofited  by  the  floods.  The  grades  moll  common  in 
the  county  are  the  following : the  fweet-fcented  vernal 
grafs,  Timothy  grafs,  meadow  fox-tail,  and  fome  fpecies 
of  the  agroltis ; but  the  latter  flower  too  late  to  be  of  much 
ufe  for  cultivation.  Several  varieties  of  the  poa  and  feltuca 
are  like  wife  common. 

Woods  and  Plantations. — Notwithftanding  large  yearly 
falls  of  timber,  there  Hill  remain  in  Shroplhire  fome  fine 
woods  of  oak,  and  a vaft  number  of  good  hedge-row  tree9, 
chiefly  alh  and  oak.  Birches,  both  as  trees  and  as  fences, 
are  common  in  the  fouth-well  diilriil.  There  are  befides, 
in  this  county,'  many  large  trails  of  coppice-wood,  and  fe- 
veral extenfive  modern  plantations ; but  the  former  fuffer 
much  by  the  demand  for  charcoal,  which  the  numerous  iron 
works  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  occafion. 

Of  ivajle  lands , Shroplhire  is  comparatively  free.  Al- 
moft  all  the  lands  in  cultivation  are  inclofed  ; and  the  com- 
mons are  every  day  decreafing,  fo  that  few  of  any  great 
extent  remain,  except  that  of  Morf,  near  Bridgenorth, 
which  meafures  five  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  three  in 
breadth ; and  the  high  lands  between  Church-Stretton  and 
Bifhop’s-Caftle,  and  from  Clan  to  the  borders  of  Radnor- 
shire, which  are  folely  occupied  as  fheep-walks,  and  perhaps 
could  not  be  better  employed.  There  are  feveral  large 
mofles,  and  many  fmaller  ones,  in  Shropfhire.  The  chief 
diftriil  of  moor-land  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Kinnerfley. 

Roads  and  Canals ■ — The  turnpike-roads  of  this  county 
are  excellent ; but  the  parifh  roads  are  in  general  bad,  and 
the  repair  of  them  much  negleited,  from  the  want  of  pro- 
per furveyors.  Canals,  though  late  of  introduction  into 
Shroplhire,  are  now  frequent.  The  chief  cuts  are  the 
Shroplhire  canal,  which  commences  at  Donnington  wood, 
and  terminates  at  Coal  Port  on  the  Severn,  running  through 
an  extenfive  aflemblage  of  coal  and  iron  works  ; the  Ketley 
canal,  which  joins  that  of  the  Shroplhire  ; the  Shrewlbury 
canal ; and  the  Ellefmere  Navigation,  which  forms  in  itfelf 
a fyltem  of  canals,  extending  through  that  large  and  fertile 
trail  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Severn  on  the  fouth 
and  the  Merfey  on  the  north,  and  between  the  confines  of 
North  Wales  on  the  welt  and  the  borders  of  Staffordlhire 
on  the  eaft,  a fpace  of  50  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
20  in  breadth,  excluiive  of  the  vallies  which  open  into 
North  Wales.  Its  grand  object  is  to  unite  the  Severn,  the 
Dee,  and  the  Merfey,  and  by  that  means  open  a communica- 
tion between  the  diftriil  above  mentioned  and  the  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  Brillol. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — Among  the  manufactures 
of  Shroplhire,  thofe  of  Ketley  and  other  places  in  the  iron 
diftriil  are  the  moll  confiderable.  Garden-pots,  and  other 
ftoarfe  earthen  velfels,  are  made  at  Brofeley,  which  is  likewife 


noted  for  the  manufacture  of  excellent  tobacco-pipes.  At 
Caughley,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  is  a china  manufac- 
ture of  great  excellence,  and  at  Coal  Port  is  another  of  the 
fame  kind  ; befides  one  of  that  fpecies  of  earthenware  called 
the  Queen’s  or  Wedgewood  ware.  Shropfhire  alfo  contains 
feveral  mills  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths,  and  fome  cotton  and 
linen  manufactories.  Thefe  various  produds  of  courfe  form 
a confiderable  lhare  in  the  commercial  means  of  Shropfhire, 
but  its  principal  traffic  is  probably  the  llaple  trade  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  in  flannels  and  Welfh  webs,  which  are  bought  in  large 
quantities  at  the  markets  of  Pool  and  Ofweltry,  and  are  not 
only  fent  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  are  exported  to 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  particularly  to  the  Weft 
Indies  and  to  South  America. 

Civil  and  Ecclefiajlical  Divifions  and  Government. — Shrop- 
fhire, like  every  other  county  in  England,  is  governed  by  a 
lord  lieutenant  and  cuflos  rotulorum,  a high  fheriff,  and  a 
number  of  juflices  of  the  peace,  befides  the  magiflrates  of 
the  privileged  towns.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  hundreds,  or 
diflriCls,  anfwering  to  that  denomination  ; namely,  Ofwef- 
try,  Pimhill,  North  and  South  Bradford,  Brimllrey,  the 
liberty  of  Shrewlbury,  the  franchifes  of  Wenlock,  and  the 
hundreds  of  Stottefden,  Ford,  Chirbury,  Cundover,  Munf- 
low,  Overs,  Purflow,  and  the  honour  of  Clun.  Thefe 
again  are  fubdivided  into  229  parifhes,  part  of  which  are 
within  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  part 
within  thofe  of  Hereford  and  St.  Afaph. 

Parliamentary  RepreJ'entation  and  Chief  Towns. — Shropfhire 
fends  twelve  members  to  parliament,  two  knights  of  the 
fhire,  and  two  burgelles  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth,  Wenlock,  and  Bifhop’s-Caftle. 
The  principal  landed  proprietors  who  have  an  influence  in 
the  reprefentation,  are  the  earl  of  Powis,  the  lord  Bradford 
and  Berwick,  the  Hills,  the  Corbets,  and  colonel  Forefler. 
The  market-towns  in  the  county  are,  Church-Stretton,  Cleo- 
bury-Mortimer,  Ellefmere,  Hales-Owen,  Madeley,  New- 
port, Wem,  Great-Wenlcck,  Ofweftry,  Whitchurch,  and 
Wellington. 

Antiquities. — Shropfhire  contains  a great  many  objeils  of 
antiquarian  interell.  The  chief  Roman  flations  within  its 
limits  were  Uriconium,  now  Wroxeter,  Mediolanum,  near 
Drayton,  and  Rutunium,  near  Wem.  Antiquaries  differ 
refpeCling  the  precife  pofition  of  the  two  lafl,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  former,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  was  a chief 
city  of  the  Cornavii,  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Romans. 
Watling-flreet  enters  the  county  on  the  eaft,  between  Crack- 
ley-wood  and  Wefton,  and  paffies  through  it  in  a bending 
line  to  Leintwardine,  in  Herefordfhire,  on  the  fouthern 
borders.  Of  the  Saxon  period  no  afcertained  remains  exift  ; 
but  of  the  Norman  era,  and  of  fubfequent  times,  there  are 
many  ; as  the  caftles  of  Shrewlbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth, 
Clun,  and  Red  Caltle,  and  the  abbies  of  Shrewlbury,  Haugh- 
mond,  Buildwas,  Wenlock,  and  Hales-Owen,  feveral  priories, 
and  a great  number  of  curious  churches.  The  mofl  remark- 
able encampments  are  thofe  of  Bury  Ditches  and  the  Walls, 
and  at  Purflow,  Basford  Gate,  and  Hawkftone.  A General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Shropfhire,  by  Jofeph  Plym- 
ley,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  8vo.  1803.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  by  J.  Nightingale  and  Ralph 
Rylance,  8vo.  1811. 

SHROUD,  from  the  Saxon  Jhroud , a Jhelter,  or  cover,  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  drefs  of  the  dead.  This  is  required  by 
flatute  to  be  made  of  fheep’s  wool  only.  See  Burial. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a dead  body,  fteals  the  fhroud, 
the  property  of  which  remains  in  the  executor,  or  the  perfon 
who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  funeral,  it  is  felony. 
SHROUDS,  in  Sea  Language ..  See  Shrowds. 
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SHROVE-TIDE,  the  time  immediately  before  Lent  ; 
thus  called  by  our  anceftors,  becaufe  employed  in  Jhriving, 
that  is,  in  confeffing  their  fins  to  the  prieft,  in  order  to  a 
more  devout  keeping  of  the  enfuing  Lent  fait. 

Shrove-Tuefday  is  the  day  next  before  the  firft  of  Lent. 

SHROWDING  of  Trees,  the  cutting  or  lopping  off  the 
top  branches  : this  is  only  pradtifed  to  trees  that  are  not 
fit  for  timber,  but  defigned  for  fuel,  or  fome  other  prefent 
ufe. 

Such  trees  the  hulbandmen  find  much  preferable  to  coppice, 
as  they  need  no  fence  to  fecure  them ; becaufe  they  Hand  in  p.o 
danger  from  the  browfings  and  rubbings  of  cattle,  which  too 
have  the  benefit  of  grazing  under  them. 

As  for  the  time  of  fhrowding,  it  is  not  to  be  pradlifed 
till  the  trees  have  flood  three  or  four  years  ; and  then  it  mutt 
be  done  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  or  the  end  of 
autumn. 

Thofe  of  the  harder  fort  are  not  to  be  lopped  above  once  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  that  at  any  time  in  the  winter.  The 
pithy  and  foft  woods  are  bell  fhrowded  in  the  fpring.  The 
itumps  left  Ihould  always  be  cut  allope,  and  fmooth,  in  order 
to  call  the  water  off,  and  prevent  its  finking  in,  and  rotting 
the  tree. 

SHROWDS,  or  Shrouds,  in  Sea  Language,  are  great 
ropes  in  a fhip,  which  go  up  on  both  lidcs  of  all  malts,  ex- 
cept the  bowfprit. 

The  Ihrouds  are  always  divided  into  pairs,/,  e.  one  piece  of 
rope  is  doubled,  and  the  two  parts  fattened  together  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  middle,  fo  as  to  leave  a fort  of  noofe 
or  collar  to  fix  upon  the  mail-head. 

They  are  fattened  below  by  chains  to  the  (hip’s  fides,  and 
aloft,  over  the  head  of  the  matt  ; their  pennants,  fore-tackle, 
and  fwifters,  being  firtt  put  under  them  : and  they  are  ferved 
there,  to  prevent  their  galling  the  matt.  The  top-mall 
Ihrouds  are  fattened  to  the  puttocks,  by  plates  of  iron,  and 
by  what  they  call  dead-men's  eyes,  and  laniers  alfo,  as  the 
others  are.  See  Puttocks. 

The  Ihrouds,  as  well  as  the  fails,  are  denominated  from 
the  matt  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  the  main, 
fore,  and  mizen  Ihrouds,  the  main-topmall,  fore-topmaft, 
or  mizen-topmalt  Ihrouds,  and  main-top-gallant,  fore-top- 
gallant, or  mizen-top-gallant  Ihrouds. 

The  number  of  Ihrouds  by  which  a malt  is  fuftained,  as 
well  as  the  fize  of  the  rope  of  which  they  are  formed,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  mall,  and  the  weight 
of  the  fail  it  is  intended  to  carry.  The  two  fore-matt 
fhrouds,  on  the  (larboard  and  larboard  fide  of  the  (hip,  are 
always  fitted  firft  upon  the  mall-head  ; and  then  the  lecond 
on  the  (larboard,  and  the  fecond  on  the  larboard,  and  fo  on 
till  the  whole  number  is  fixed. 

The  intention  of  this  arrangement  is  to  brace  the  yards 
with  greater  facility,  when  the  fails  are  clofe-hauled,  which 
could  not  be  performed  without  great  difficulty,  if  the  fore- 
maft  Ihrouds  were  laft  fitted  on  the  matt-head,  becaufe  the 
angle  which  they  would  make  with  the  mall  would  then  be 
greatly  increafed.  Falconer. 

Bowfprit  Ihrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bowfprit. 
Bumkin  Ihrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  thebumkin.  Fut- 
tock  fhrouds  are  thofe  which  connect  the  efforts  of  the  top- 
matt  fhrouds  with  the  lower  fhrouds.  Bentinck  fhrouds  are 
additional  fhrouds  to  fupport  the  malls  in  heavy  gales. 
Preventer  fhrouds  are  fimilar  to  Bentinck  fhrouds,  and  are 
ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eafe  the  lower  rigging. 

The  terms  are,  eafe  the  fhrouds  ; that  is,  flacken  them. 

Set  taught  the  fhrouds  ; that  is,  fet  them  fatter. 

Shrowd  Trucks.  See  Trucks. 

Shrowd  Stoppers . See  Stoppers. 
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SHRUBS,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phy/iology,  are  com- 
monly underllood  to  be  plants  with  a perennial  woody  Item, 
of  a more  humble  or  flender  form  of  growth  than  trees. 
Linnaeus  once  attempted  to  define  the  limits  between  trees 
and  fhrubs,  by  the  former  having  leaf-buds,  the  latter  none  ; 
but  this  diltindlion  was  foon  found  to  be  of  no  avail.  Trees 
of  hot  countries  have  generally  no  buds,  while  many  very 
humble  fhrubs  of  cold  ones  are  furnifhed  with  this  protec- 
tion. This  is  fo  obvious,  in  Willows  for  example,  that 
Linnaeus  probably  only  meant  to  apply  the  rul  e generic  ally. 
Thus  the  whole  genus  of  Sa/ix  having  buds,  and  being 
moftly  arboreous,  every  fpecies  of  that  genus,  however  di- 
minutive, mutt  be  deemed  a tree.  Accordingly,  S.  her - 
bacea,  hardly  an  inch  high,  is  termed  in  the  Flora  Lapponica, 
the  lead  of  all  trees.  But  the  fhrubby  genus  Lonicera  has 
ftill  more  elaborate  buds  than  Sa/ix. 

Shrub,  in  Gardening,  a low  woody  plant  of  branchy 
growth  and  ornamental  appearance ; it  is  fometimes,  how- 
ever, of  a large  growth  and  llature.  Shrubs  are  commonly 
divided  into  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  kinds ; and  they 
may  be  fubdivided  Hill  farther  into  the  exotic  or  tender  and 
the  hardy  forts,  as  well  as  into  fuch  as  are  rarely  feen  or 
met  with,  and  fuch  as  are  well  known  and  in  common  cul- 
tivation. In  the  former  as  well  as  latter  of  thefe  great  divi- 
fions,  the  plants  may  likewife  be  feparated  and  arranged 
according  to  their  fizes,  forms,  modes  of  growth,  colours, 
and  other  particulars  : in  the  laft  of  which,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  there  is  every  fhade  between  the  rufcus,  which  is 
among  the  leaft,  and  the  Bermudian  juniper,  which  is  nearly 
the  larged  ; — from  the  holly,  which  is  (lightly  tinged  with 
red,  to  the  box,  which  is  of  a golden  yellow  : — in  lhape, 
from  the  cyprefs,  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a fpire,  to 
the  daphe  tarton  raira,  which  forms  a globular  tuft  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ground  from  the  hedera,  which  fattens 
itfelf  to  the  wall,  to  the  ar.dromeda  and  vinca,  which  recline 
themfelves  upon  the  furface. 

In  the  latter,  the  plants  are  faid  to  be  diverfified  in  each 
of  thefe  particulars,  being  capable  of  divifion,  as  they  may 
be  cultivated  principally  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  as 
the  rhododendron,  erica,  and  many  others  ; — for  the  fmell, 
as  the  fwaet  briar,  abfinthoides,  eleriodendron,  jafminum, 
and  fome  others  ; — for  both  thefe  qualities,  as  the  rofe,  Cape 
jafmine,  and  a few  more : — or  as  being  grown,  in  a great 
meafnre,  for  the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  as  the  acuba,  varie- 
gated holly,  elder,  and  fome  others ; — for  the  purpofe  and 
appearance  of  the  fruit,  as  the  mefpilus  pyracantha  and  the 
orange  ; — for  the  beauty  of  the  whole  plant,  as  the  arillote- 
lia,  and  feveral  others ; — and,  lallly,  the  greateft  propor- 
tion for  all  thefe  properties  together,  as  the  myrtle,  lauruf- 
tinus,  laurel,  and  fome  others.  Some  of  thefe,  however, 
belong  to  the  former  of  the  above  general  divifions  or 
claffes. 

Shrubs  are  of  very  great  importance  in  forming  all  forts 
of  collections  in  gardens,  and  other  places ; and  in  orna- 
mental pleafure-ground  works  they  conftitute  a clafs  of  ma- 
terials of  the  moll  intereiling  kind,  which  cannot  be  done 
without. 

In  fuch  fituations  and  works  they  are  arranged,  varied, 
and  placed  out,  in  many  different  ways,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  moll  pleafing  effeCt  and  variety  in  the  particular  inten- 
tions with  which  they  are  planted  or  fet  out.  See  Shrub- 
bery. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  work  on 
“ Ornamental  Gardening,”  that  the  evergreen  clafs  of 
ffirubs  are  deficient  in  moll  fituations,  as  well  as  trees  of  the 
fame  fort ; but  that  they  deferve  to  be  very  generally 
planted,  equally  on  account  of  their  uncommon  beauty  in 
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the  winter  feafon,  as  for  their  contrail  with  the  yellow  and 
ruffet  tints  of  the  deciduous  kind,  and  trees  of  the  fame 
nature,  in  the  autumnal  and  fpring  feafons.  They  ought, 
generally,  according  to  him,  to  be  the  prevailing  forts 
planted  near  the  houfes  and  buildings  of  country-feats,  not 
only  for  the  reafons  fuggefted  above,  but  becaufe  they  are 
capable  of  concealing  fome  part  or  parts  of  the  edifices, 
difguifing  their  real  extents,  and  thus  blending  them  at  all 
feafons  with  the  furrounding  fcenery.  There  is  alfo  another 
circumftance  in  their  favour,  which  is  the  fuperiority  of 
their  fhelter  and  fhade. 

It  is  thought,  alfo,  that  the  cyprefs  is  too  feldom  planted 
in  fuch  fituations,  as  it  has  the  capability  and  power  of  giv- 
ing a rich  claflical  appearance  and  effedl  to  them  ; as  is  feen 
in  fome  cafes,  as  at  Foxley  and  Yoxal  Lodge. 

And  the  holly,  it  is  fuggelted,  fhould  be  planted  flill 
more  than  any  other  fhrub,  in  particular  cafes ; as  no  other 
is  capable  of  affording  and  producing  fuch  an  excellent  and 
diverfified  effedt  in  woody  fcenery,  as  is  exemplified  in  fome 
foreft  fituations. 

The  ivy  is  capable,  it  is  faid,  of  anfwering  three  im- 
portant ufes,  and  of  courfe  deferving  of  more  frequent 
growth.  Thefe  are  the  varying  of  the  Hems  of  fingle  trees, 
and  fmall  groups  of  them ; the  giving  of  effedl  to  old  decaying 
trees,  and  the  rendering  of  ugly  trees  interefling,  as  well  as 
other  fimilar  rural  purpofes  ; the  producing  of  variety  in  dif- 
ferent forts  of  buildings ; and  the  giving  of  ornament  and 
utility  to  works  of  the  country  kind. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  intentions,  in  different  cafes,  where 
the  number  of  trees  of  the  fame  kind  are  confiderable,  and 
very  much  alike,  which  are  in  the  fore-ground,  one  or  fe- 
veral  of  them  may  be  varied  and  diverfified  by  the  ivy  fhrub, 
in  probably  as  happy  a manner,  and  with  as  good  an  effedl, 
as  in  any  other  way,  and  better  than  by  the  ufe  of  any  fort 
of  deciduous  climbing  plant.  Single  trees  can  always  be 
rendered  intereftingly  different  by  thefe  means,  as  well  as  old 
and  ugly  trees  of  different  forts. 

In  the  fecond  ufe,  where  cottages,  ruins,  irregularly 
formed  buildings,  old  houfes,  and  other  fimilar  ftrudlures, 
are  to  be  varied,  partially  concealed,  and  rendered  different 
in  their  external  appearance,  but  which  cannot  be  cheap- 
ly enough  done  in  other  ways,  they  may  be  highly  and 
richly  diverfified  and  decorated  by  the  fimple  planting  of 
the  ivy  fhrub,  and  direfting  it  fo  as  to  cover  in  different 
places  or  parts.  The  expence  of  fuch  works  would  alfo 
be  lefs,  in  many  inftances,  it  is  remarked,  if  the  external 
appearance  of  them  were  contrived  fo  as  to  admit  this  plant ; 
which  would  not  only  vary  and  alter  them  generally,  but 
might  occafionally  be  fubflituted  for,  and  fupply  the  place 
of,  particular  parts,  as  is  exemplified  in  many  inftances. 

The  laft  of  thefe  intentions  is  that  of  planting  the  ivy 
fhrub  againft  walls  of  the  ftone  kind,  dikes,  and  funk  fences 
between  fields,  and  other  fimilar  purpofes,  in  the  view  of 
rendering  them  more  ornamental  and  durable.  The  chequer- 
ing of  them  in  this  way,  on  their  fides,  with  fhades  of  green, 
and  little  ribs  or  columns,  and  richly  mantling  their  tops, 
have,  it  is  faid,  much  effedl  in  producing  variety,  and  at 
the  fame  time  in  rendering  them  more  lalling.  Mortared 
and  unmortared  walls  are  likewife  preferved  and  fecured  by 
it.  This  creeping  fhrubby  plant  may  confequently  be  of 
extenfive  utility  in  various  ways ; as,  befides  affording 
beauty,  fhelter,  and  durability,  it  may  be  beneficial  in 
thickening  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea-coaft,  when 
joined  with  the  elder.  It  fhould,  in  all  cafes,  be  carefully 
planted,  either  by  fets  or  young  feedlings,  which  laft  is  by 
much  the  readieft  mode  of  raffing  and  providing  it.  No- 
thing more  is  wanting,  as  it  fucceeds  well  in  molt  foils, 
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fituations,  and  expofures.  Where  tall  plants  are  wanted 
for  particular  ufes,  they  muit  be  provided  with  good 
roots. 

In  the  deciduous  kind  of  fhrubs,  the  modes  of  varying  and 
planting  are  very  different,  according  to  their  nature,  habits, 
fizes,  and  other  qualities  and  circumftances.  For  the  molt 
part,  however,  the  larger  forts  are  put  more  out  of  the  way, 
in  order  that  the  fmaller  and  more  curious  kinds  may  be 
more  fully  expofed  to  view.  The  peculiar  properties  in 
fome  of  this  defcription  of  fhrubs  alfo  diredt  the  modes  and 
manners  of  planting  them,  as  that  of  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  feveral  others.  They  are  varied  and  planted  differently, 
likewife,  for  a great  variety  of  other  different  reafons. 

In  planting  the  laburnum,  as  there  are  two  forts,  which 
differ  greatly  in  their  fpray  or  fmall  twigs  and  foliage,  that 
with  the  fmaller  arid  more  delicate  branches  and  flowers  fhould 
conftantly  be  chofen  for  putting  out  with  other  fhrubs  ; the 
other,  which  is  of  much  larger  growth,  is  well  fuited  for 
poor  gravelly  foils,  rocky  banks,  and  the  rocky  margins  of 
water,  where,  in  the  two  latter  fituations,  the  plants  may 
fometimes  be  feen  in  great  perfection. 

Shrubs  of  thefe  different  kinds  are  raifed  and  produced  in 
many  different  ways,  as  may  be  feen  under  their  different 
particular  proper  heads. 

Some  forts  of  fhrubs,  particularly  in  the  early  ftate  of 
their  growth,  ftand  in  need  of  not  merely  a foil  and  litua- 
tion,  but  a mode  of  cultivation  which  is  adapted  to  their 
different  natures  and  habits.  And  though  moll  fhrubs  re- 
quire to  have  the  earth  or  foil  about  them  either  frequently 
ftirred,  or  kept  clean  and  free  from  all  plants  of  the  weed 
kind,  there  are  fome  that  fucceed  beft  when  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  low  plants  of  the  mofs  kind. 

In  all  cafes,  fhrubs  are  to  be  preferved  in  a neat  and  per- 
fect order,  by  the  removal  of  the  decayed  and  withered 
parts,  and  the  proper  cutting  in  of  particular  fhoots  and 
branches  where  neceffary,  efpecially  in  fome  of  the  deci- 
duous kinds.  In  the  evergreen  clafs,  the  knife  or  fhears, 
however,  are  very  feldom  to  be  applied,  except  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  deilroyed  parts,  which  are  conftantly  to  be 
carefully  taken  away. 

Shrub,  Fruit,  that  fort  of  low  fhrubby  plant  which 
bears  fruit  of  fome  kind  or  other.  Shrubs  of  this  kind  are 
moftly  very  ufeful,  and  not  few  in  number.  The  forts  are 
various,  as  the  goofeberry,  the  currant,  the  rafpberry,  and 
fome  others,  cultivated  in  garden  fituations ; and  the  ber- 
berry or  barberry,  and  a few  other  kinds,  in  thofe  of  the 
fhrubbery.  Shrubs  of  this  defcription,  in  moil  cafes,  re- 
quire careful  attention  in  cutting,  managing,  and  keeping 
the  ground  in  proper  order,  by  due  cultivation,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  fuitable  manure.  See  Small  Fruits,  and 
Standard  Fruit  Trees. 

In  planting  them,  thofe  of  the  garden  fort  are  molt 
properly  and  ufefully  put  out  in  fituations  by  themfelves, 
and  not  in  the  ufual  mode,  on  the  fides  or  borders  of  the 
different  cultivated  compartments  of  the  garden  ground. 

Thofe  which  produce  ornament,  as  well  as  fruit,  are  to 
be  placed  out  in  variety  with  other  fhrubs,  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  fhrubberies,  or  alone  in  particular  cafes. 

Shrubs,  Stealing  of.  See  Larceny. 

Wilfully  fpoiling  or  dettroying  them  is  a fpecies  of  that 
malicious  mifchief,  which  fubjedts  the  offender  to  pecuniary 
penalties  for  the  firft  two  offences,  and  for  the  third,  if  it 
be  committed  in  the  day-time,  and  even  be  the  firft  at  night, 
to  the  guilt  of  felony,  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years, 
6 Geo.  III.  cap.  36.  and  48.  1 

SHRUBBERY,  in  Gardening,  a trail,  portion,  or  fpace 
of  ground,  which  is  planted  with  fhrubs,  trees,  and  flower 
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plants,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament.  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  moil  properly  applied  to  narrow  belts  and 
ft  rips  of  ground,  planted  with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  which  are 
fometimes  the  principal  ornaments  of  fmall  feats,  and  other 
fimilar  conftruftions  and  conveniencies.  They  are  contrived 
in  different  forms  and  modes,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
defired  effeft ; and  the  notion  of  fuch  fchemes  of  planting 
fhrubs  and  flowers  is  confidered  by  Mr.  Loudon  as  good  and 
proper,  as  when  executed  according  to  the  principles  of 
nature  and  good  tafte,  they  muft  produce  effefts  of  the  in- 
terefting  as  well  as  the  pleafing  kind ; but  that  from  the 
reverfe  having  been  fo  frequently  the  cafe,  their  tawdry  in- 
fipidity  has  been  juftly  reprobated  by  fome,  as  Mr.  Knight, 
in  the  following  line,  &c. 

“ Curfe  on  the  fhrubbery’s  infipid  fcenes.” 

It  is  fuppofed  that  flirubberies  are,  in  general,  made  and 
contrived  with  the  intention  of  procuring  walks,  which  may 
either  conduft  or  direft  to  fome  particular  place  or  fcene, 
fuch  as  the  kitchen  garden,  the  farm,  a wood,  or  any  other 
fimilar  objeft  ; or  they  may  lead  and  extend  merely  through 
the  flirubberies,  for  their  own  fakes,  and  fuch  views  of  ex- 
ternal objefts  as  can  be  produced  from  them,  or  as  are  de- 
ferving  of  attention.  In  defigning  and  forming  fhrubberies, 
therefore,  keeping  the  above  in  view,  thefe  three  points 
will,  it  is  thought,  require  to  be  particularly  attended  to  : 
firft,  the  arrangement,  diftribution,  and  grouping  of  the 
flirubs,  which  ought  to  be  that  of  general  nature ; in  the 
fecond,  the  intermixing  of  the  glades  and  paftures,  which, 
in  moft  cafes,  is  an  effentially  requifite  confideration ; and 
in  the  third  or  laft,  the  judicious  introduction  of  the  views 
of  the  more  diftant  fcenery,  which  is  generally  defirable, 
unlefs  in  fuch  parts  as,  by  way  of  utility  or  contratt,  are 
preferved  in  a ftate  of  umbrofity. 

The  two  latter  requifites  are,  it  is  faid,  naturally  con- 
nected with  pifturefque  improvements,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  blended  and  intermixed  with  this  branch 
of  ornamental  gardening. 

The  directions  which  this  able  defigner  of  rural  works  of 
this  nature  has  given  for  the  forming  of  flirubberies  with 
proper  tafte,  in  different  cafes,  fituations,  and  circumftances, 
are,  that  when  fuch  groups  of  flirubs  and  flower  plants  are 
fmall  and  placed  upon  lawns,  they  ftiould  always  be  of  very 
irregular  fhapes ; but  that,  when  upon  gravel,  their  forms 
mult  depend  upon  circumftances.  In  cafes  where  they  are  in 
a part  in  which  art  is  avowed  and  ought  to  prevail,  then  the 
more  artificial  the  forms  are,  fo  much  the  better  ; but  that 
if  merely  a group  for  feparating,  dividing,  or  varying  a 
road,  walk,  or  natural  path  at  a diftance  from  artificial 
fcenes,  then  the  ftiape  fhould  be  as  irregular  as  in  thofe  upon 
lawns.  Whether  fuch  Ihrubbery  groups  are  made  in  a 
regular  or  irregular  manner,  they  almoft  in  every  cafe  re- 
quire to  be  cultivated  or  wrought  over  for  fome  years  after- 
wards. This,  in  the  mode  of  digging  and  working  them 
which  has  been  ufually  had  recourfe  to,  produces,  it  is  faid, 
a harfti  and  difagreeable  boundary  line  ; which,  in  addition 
to  the  means  of  proper  arrangement,  fuitable  grouping,  and 
the  natural  connection  of  furface,  may  be  improved  princi- 
pally, it  is  fuppofed,  by  the  deftruCtion  of  fuch  lines  of 
feparation  in  as  complete  a manner,  as  high  a degree,  and  as 
extenfively  as  poffible.  Nothing,  it  is  thought,  can  be  more 
readily  or  more  eafily  accomplifhed,  as  it  is  only  requifite  to 
keep  the  earth  on  the  margins  or  borders  of  fuch  groups  of 
the  fame  level  as  the  furfaces  of  the  lawns  or  paftures,  and 
to  fuffer  both  to  unite  and  blend  harmonioufly  together,  or 
with  each  other.  And  as  all  groups  of  this  Ihrubbery  kind 
are  only  dug  or  wrought  over  during  a certain  period  of 


time,  as  until  the  fhrubs  become  fo  large  as  to  render  fur- 
ther culture  unneceffary ; the  pafture  fhould  be  allowed  to 

fradually  encroach  and  fpread  itfelf  among  the  fhrubs  and 
ower  plants,  until  at  laft  it  wholly  covers  the  furface. 
After  this,  the  fhrubby  group  becomes  rough  and  pic- 
turefque  ; the  flower  plants,  ftill  continuing  to  grow  among 
the  fhrubs,  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  productive  of  exaftly 
what  is  feen  to  happen  in  natural  groups ; with  this  elegant 
difference,  that  in  place  of  nettles,  thiitles,  and  fuch  eoarfe 
grofs  weeds,  which  however,  it  is  remarked,  are  as  good  to 
the  painter  as  the  fineft  flower  plants,  there  will  be  had  the 
narciffus,  faxifrage,  faponaria,  and  others,  which  are  quite 
in  character  with  the  reft  of  the  pleafure-ground,  and  thrive 
well  among  pafture.  It  is  fuggefted,  that  in  planting  the 
fhrubs  in  fuch  groups,  the  great  art  confifts  in  putting  them 
in  irregularly ; for  though  the  outline  of  the  ground  to  be 
cultivated  muft,  even  under  the  heft  tafte,  be  fomewhat 
formal,  yet  the  fhrubs  can  always  be  planted  as  irregularly 
as  if  no  outline  or  form  of  group  exifted.  This  is,  how- 
ever, faid  to  be  a plan  or  manner  of  diftribution,  which  has 
never  been  put  in  praftice ; as  whatever  the  form  of  the 
ground  may  be  which  is  to  be  dug  and  planted,  the  fhrubs 
are  diftributed  in  a regular  manner  over  every  part  of  it : — 
even  when  digging  is  no  longer  attended  to,  ftill  none  of  the 
fhrubs  are  thinned  out,  but  the  whole  left  a formal  uncon- 
nected clump  of  vegetation,  an  appearance,  it  is  obferved, 
as  different  from  the  irregular  group-thickets  of  nature,  as 
a green  hillock  is  from  a rocky  precipice.  It  is  flated, 
however,  that  the  groups  of  this  nature,  or  rather  thofe 
maffes  of  formal  fnapes  which  are  placed  in  particular 
fituations,  fuch  as  ovals  in  the  fronts  of  fmall  villas,  or 
bafket-work  patches  upon  the  lawns  in  the  fronts  of  reii- 
dences  of  the  manfion  kind,  fhould  always  have  determinate 
outlines ; as  being  devoted,  in  a great  meafure,  to  tender 
flower  plants  and  flowering  fhrubs,  they  will  require  to  be 
conftantly  in  a cultivated  jftate.  Their  outlines  or  boundaries 
may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  properly  formed,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances, either  of  elegant  mafonry,  wood,  bafket-work, 
or  of  plants  of  the  flower  kind,  fuch  as  thrift,  the  daify, 
and  fome  others,  and  not  un  frequently,  when  furrounded 
by  gravel,  by  a broad  margin  of  turf.  In  regard  to  the 
general  forms  of  fuch  fhrubby  planted  maffes,  it  is  faid  that 
they  may  be  oval,  circular,  pentagonal,  or  fanciful,  accord- 
ing to  pleafure  ; and  that  their  furfaces  may  either  be  kept 
level  with  the  lawns  or  other  parts,  or  be  gradually  raifed 
from  their  margins  to  their  centres.  It  is  however  noticed, 
that  when  raifed  in  this  way,  the  fides  fhould  always  be  made 
to  prefent  a concave  Hope,  and  not  that  of  a convex  one, 
as  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  and  which  has  a very  bad 
effeft  in  different  inttances,  as  in  the  public  fquares  of  the 
metropolis,  &c.  Bafket-work  fhrubby  groups  have  not  un- 
frequently,  it  is  remarked,  a very  pretty  effeft  when  covered 
with  mofs.  Others  which  are  unconnected  among  them- 
felves,  and  which  have  fhapes  that  are  rather  unfuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  formed,  are 
likewife  productive  of  variety.  In  all  cafes,  fome  fort  of 
agreeable  effeft  ought  to  be  afforded  in  as  flunking  a manner 
as  poffible. 

It  is  conclufively  remarked,  that  though  the  connection 
of  furface  in  fuch  fhrubby  groups  is  always  of  importance, 
neither  thofe  of  the  irregular  or  regular  fhapes  ought  ever 
to  be  placed  in  any  fituation,  except  where  they  have  a 
proper  relation  and  union  with  what  furrounds  them. 

In  the  larger  and  more  extenfive  works  of  l;he  Ihrubbery 
kind,  the  fame  rules  and  principles  will  be  neceflary  to  be 
had  recourfe  to,  but  with  a greater  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  variety  and  effeft.  Thefe  are  to  be  accomplilhed  by 
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fuch  means  as  have  been  already  fuggefied,  and  by  giving 
them  a more  natural  conformity,  as  well  as  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  greater  diverfity  in  the  ffirubs,  trees,  and  other  forts 
of  plants  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  formation  of  them.  It 
is  indeed  obierved,  that  one  of  the  moft  effe&ual  means  of 
rendering  rural  fcenes  Hill  more  interelling  than  they  com- 
monly are,  is  by  introducing  a more  extenfive  variety  of 
fhrubs  than  is  ufually  employed,  a vail  number  of  which 
are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofe.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  planted  in  fuch  fituations  in  the  common  in- 
difcriminate  manner,  but  with  much  regard  to  the  effeft 
which  they  are  to  produce.  In  fhort,  it  is  concluded,  that  it 
is  in  the  fhrubbery,  or  thofe  parts  of  pleafure-grounds  which 
contain  flower  plants,  fhrubs,  and  trees, — which  occupy  con- 
fiderable  fpace, — exhibit  views  of  the  country  or  of  other 
parts  of  the  ground,  that  ornamental  gardening  and  pic- 
turefque  improvement  blend  them felves  together  in  produc- 
ing thofe  happy  effefts  which  fo  much  intereft  the  feelings 
and  fancy. 

SHRUBBY -Howk-lV eed,  in  Agriculture,  a plant  of  the 
fhrubby  weed  kind,  which  is  often  troublefome  and  injurious 
in  woods  and  plantations.  See  Hieracium,  and  Weeds. 

SHRULE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  county  of 
Ty  rone,  Ireland,  which  joins  the  Moyle  near  New  Town 
Stewart.  There  are  alfo  feveral  pariffies  of  this  name  in 
Ireland,  but  none  called  from  a town  now  exifting,  except 
Shrule  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Galway  ; 106  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 

SHTUKA,  a powerful  tribe  or  kabyle  in  the  province 
of  Sufe,  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
inhabited  by  Shelluks,  amounting  in  number  to  380,000. 

SHUARIF,  a fmall  low  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  240  22'. 

SHUBENACADIE,  a river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
rifes  within  a mile  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Halifax  harbour,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  Coba- 
cjuid  bay,  receiving  in  its  courfe  the  Slewinck  and  Gays 
rivers.  The  large  lake  of  the  fame  name  lies  on  the  E.  fide 
of  the  land  that  leads  from  Halifax  to  Windfor,  and  about 
-7  miles  from  it,  and  121  from  Halifax. 

SHUCK,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  a llouk,  or  twelve 
fheaves  of  corn  fet  up  together  in  the  harveft  field. 

SHUD,  in  Rural  Economy,  a word  fometimes  provincially 
_ ufed  to  iignify  fhed. 

SHUG,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  imply  the  fhaking 
of  any  thing,  as  hay,  &c. 

SHUGGINGS,  a word  fignifying  that  which  is  fhed  or 
Scattered,  as  grain  at  harveft,  &c. 

SHUHUSHU,  in  Geography,  a village  of  the  pachalic 
of  Bagdad,  one  day’s  fail  from  Korna,  and  fituated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  as  large  as  Samavat  (which 
fee),  but  much  more  flourifhing  ; for  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  navigable,  even  in  the  drielt  feafon,  for  boats  of  con- 
fiderable  burthen  as  far  up  as  this  place  (where  the  effects 
of  the  tide  are  alfo  felt),  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on 
a trifling  traffic  with  Baffora.  Shuhufhu  is  a great  mart 
for  horfes,  and  is  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  the  cloves  raifed 
in  its  vicinity. 

SHUK,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fometimes  provincially  ap- 
plied to  a hufk  or  {hell. 

SHU  ICE  R A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Thibet ; 42  miles 
S.  of  Gangotre. 

SHULA,  or  Shuei,  in  Mythology.  See  Sula. 

SHUMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia ; 
30  mile3  W.  of  Vafhgherd. 

SHUMBERG,  a town  of  Iftria;  5 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Pedena. 


SHUME,  or  Asshume,  a violent  hot  wind  of  Africa, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Oncas,  which,  in  the  intermediate 
journies  between  feveral  parts- of  the  Defart  or  Sahara,  oc- 
cafions  great  inconvenience  and  diftrefs  to  travellers.  It 
fometimes  wholly  exhales  the  water  carried  in  fkins  by  the 
camels  for  the  ufe  of  the  paflengers  and  drivers : on  which 
occafions  the  Arabs  and  people  of  Soudan  affirm,  that  500 
dollars  have  been  given  for  a draught  of  water,  and  that  10 
or  20  are  commonly  given,  when  a partial  exhalation  has 
occurred.  In  1805,  a caravan  proceeding  from  Tombuftoo 
to  Tablet  was  difappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  one  of 
the  ufual  watering-places,  when,  as  it  is  faid,  all  the  perfons 
belonging  to  it,  2000  in  number,  befides  1800  camels, 
periffied  by  thirit.  The  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  aided  by 
the  vehement  and  parching  wind  that  drives  the  loofe  fand 
along  the  boundlefs  plains,  gives  to  the  Defart  the  appear- 
ance of  a fea,  the  drifting  fands  refembhng  exaitly  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  and  hence  aptly  denominated  by  the  Arabs 
“ el  Bahar  billa  maa,”  a fea  without  water.  During  the 
prevalence  of  this  wind,  it  is  impoffible  to  live  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  houfes ; fo  that  the  inhabitants  retire  to  fub- 
terraneous  apartments,  cellars,  or  warehoufes  on  the  ground- 
floor,  eating  only  fruits,  as  the  water-melon  or  prickly  pear, 
as  the  animal  food  at  this  time  is  loathfome  whilit  Rot,  and 
has  fcarcely  time  to  cool  before  it  becomes  tainted.  The- 
walls  of  the  bed-chambers,  being  of  Hone,  are  moiHened 
by  throwing  upon  them  buckets  of  water,  in  order  to  render 
the  rooms  habitable  towards  the  night ; and  fo  great  is  their 
heat,  that  in  doing  this,  the  effedt  is  fimilar  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  cafiing  water  on  hot  iron.  Mr.  Jackfon  fays 
that  he  has  felt  the  ffiume  20  leagues  out  at  fea.  When  in  N, 
lat.  30°.  W.  long.  n°  30',  a quantity  of  fand  fell  on  the  deck. 
He  adds,  that  he  never  found  any  extreme  inconvenience 
from  the  ffiume  N.  of  the  province  of  Sufe,  although  at 
Mogodor  it  is  fometimes  felt,  but  not  fo  feverely,  during 
three  days. 

The  Akkaabahs,  or  accumulated  caravans,  which  crofs 
the  great  defart  of  Sahara,  and  confiH  of  feveral  hundred 
loaded  camels,  accompanied  by  the  Arabs  who  let  them  to 
the  merchants  for  tranfporting  their  merchandize  to  Fez, 
Moroccco,  &c.  are  fometimes  obliged  fuddenly  to  Hrike 
their  tents,  and  proceed  on  their  journey,  when  the  ffiume 
rifes  and  drifts  the  loofe  fand  along  the  plains,  which  attaches 
to  every  fixed  objeft  in  its  courfe,  and  foon  buries  it.  We 
(hall  here  add,  that  the  guides  of  thefe  accumulated  cara- 
vans, being  enabled  by  the  two  pointers  to  afcertain  the 
polar  Har,  Heer  their  courfe  with  confiderable  precifion,  and 
that  they  often  prefer  travelling  in  the  night  to  enduring  the 
fuffocating  heat  of  the  fcorching  meridian  lun.  When  the 
Akkaabah  reaches  Akka,  the  firfi  Hation  on  this  fide  of  the 
Defart,  and  fituated  on  its  confines,  in  Lower  Sufe,  which 
is  a part  of  Biledulgerid,  the  camels  and  guides  are  dii- 
charged,  and  others  are  there  hired  to  proceed  to  Fez,  Mo- 
rocco, Terodant,  Tafilet,  and  other  places.  The  Akkaa- 
bahs perform  the  traverfe  of  the  Defart,  including  their  fo- 
journments  at  El-wahs,  or  Oafes,  in  about  130  days.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  city  of  Fez,  they  go  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
miles  an  hour,  and  travel  feven  hours  a day : they  reach 
Wedinoon,  Tatta,  or  Akka,  in  18  days,  where  they  remain 
a month,  as  a grand  accumulated  Akkaabah  proceeds  from 
the  latter  place.  In  going  from  Akka  to  Tagafl'a,  they 
employ  16  days,  fojourr.ing  here  15  days  more  to  repleniffi 
their  camels  ; they  then  proceed  to  the  Oafis  and  well  of 
Taudeny,  which  they  reach  in  feven  days,  tuid  after  Haying 
there  15  days,  they  proceed  to  Tombu&oo,  which  they 
reach  the  fixth  day,  making  a journey  of  54  days  a&ual 
travelling,  and  of  75  days’  repofe  ; being  altogether,  from 
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Fez  to  Tombu&oo,  129  days,  or  4 lunar  months  and  9 day*. 
See  Tombuctoo  and  Wedinoon.  See  alfo  Caravan. 

SHUMSHABAD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoo* 
flan,  in  Lahore  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Attock. 

SHUMUM,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile;  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Cairo. 

SHUNAITE'  Ezzaiee,  a town  of  Egypt;  30  miles 
S.W.  of  Girge. 

SHUNAR,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar ; 22  miles 
N.E.  of  Bahar. 

SHUPARE,  a town  of  Candahar ; 45  miles  N.  of 
Attock. 

SHURBA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Boli. 

SHURDHUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 50 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Junagur. 

SHUREGIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  ; 95  miles  S.E.  of  Sirgian. 

SHUREJAN,  a diftrift  of  Grand  Bucharia,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Balk. 

SHURFFAH,  a town  of  Algiers,  near  the  coaft  ; 6 
miles  E.  of  Dellys. 

SHURMEEN,  a town  of  Syria;  32  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Aleppo. 

SHURMIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  KI10- 
rall'an  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Maru-errud. 

SHURPH  el  Graaby  i.  e.  the  pinnacle  of  the  rattens,  a 
rugged  mountain  of  Algiers  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Tremecen. 

SHURUBUI,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Pauxis. 

SHUS,  the  name  of  famous  ruins  in  the  Perfian  empire, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Kuziftan,  or  Chufiftan,  (the 
ancient  Suftana,  which  fee,)  about  feven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  weft  of  Dezphoul,  a town  which  lies  on  the  eaftern 
banks  of  the  Abzal,  in  a beautiful  and  fpacious  plain, 
28  miles  W.  of  Shutter,  and  celebrated  for  its  elegant 
bridge  of  22  arches,  450  paces  in  length,  20  in  breadth, 
and  about  40  in  height,  the  piers  of  which  are  conftrutited 
of  large  ftones,  and  the  arches  and  upper  parts  of  burnt 
brick.  The  ruins  of  Shus  extend  about  twelve  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  ftretching  as  far  as  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Kerah,  occupying  an  immenfe  fpace  between 
that  river  and  the  Abzal,  and,  like  the  ruins  of  Ctefiphon, 
Babylon,  and  Kufa,  confuting  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rub- 
bifh,  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile. 
The  largeft  and  moil  remarkable  of  thefe  mounds  Hand  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  Kerah.  The 
firft  is,  at  the  loweft  computation,  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  nearly  100  feet  in  height;  and  the  other, 
although  not  quite  fo  high,  is  double  the  circuit  of  the 
former.  Thefe  mounds  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the 
pyramids  of  Babylon,  with  this  difference,  that  inltead  of 
being  made  entirely  of  brick,  they  are  formed  of  clay  and 
pieces  of  tile,  with  irregular  layers  of  brick  and  mortar, 
jive  or  fix  feet  thick,  to  ferve,  as  it  fhould  feem,  as  a kind 
of  prop  to  the  mafs.  Large  blocks  of  marble,  bearing 
hieroglyphics,  are  not  unfrequently  difcovered  here  by  the 
Arabs,  when  digging  in  fearch  of  hidden  treafure ; and  at 
the  foot  of  the  moil  elevated  of  the  pyramids  Hands  the 
“ topib  of  Daniel,”  a fmall,  and  apparently  a modern 
building,  ereifted  on  the  fpot  where  the  relics  of  that  pro- 
phet are  believed  to  reft. 

Thefe  ruins,  according  to  major  Rennell,  reprefent  the 
celebrated  city  of  Sufa  ; but  another  dittinguifhed  oriental 
geographer  controverts  this  opinion,  and  maintains  that 
Shutter,  and  not  Shus,  occupies  the  fituation  of  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Eatt.  The  arguments  alleged  by  major 
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Rennell  in  favour  of  his  opinion  are,  ift,  the  fimilarity  of 
name,  and  the  fituation,  which  agrees  better  with  the 
diftance  between  Sardis  and  Sufa,  mentioned  in  the  tablets 
of  Ariftagoras,  than  that  of  Shufter  ; 2dly,  the  legend  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  whofe  coffin  was  found  at  Shus;  and 
3dly,  that  Sufa  ought  to  be  placed  on  a river,  which  has 
its  fource  in  Media.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  reply,  fays,  that  the 
fimilarity  of  name  is  a corroborating  circumftance,  when 
we  are  fure  of  our  pofition.  But  till  the  pofition  be  afcer- 
tained,  it  is  only  a prefumptive  proof,  and  often  fallacious  ; 
and  that  Shufter  approaches  ftill  nearer  than  Shus  to  Shufhan, 
which  is  its  title  in  Scripture,  and  Shufhan  differs  not  from 
Sufa,  but  by  the  infertion  of  a dot  in  the  letter  Schin.  To 
the  legendary  tradition  of  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  little  more 
refpedl  is  due,  as  the  learned  doftor  conceives,  than  to  the 
legends  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Mahomedan  tra- 
ditions. Sufa,  he  adds,  was  on  the  river  Euleus  ; Shufter 
is  more  ancient  than  Shus ; Sufiana,  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince, approaches  nearer  to  Shufhan  ; and  Kuziftan,  its 
modern  appellation,  derived  from  the  mountains  which 
furround  it,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Kifii,  Kulli, 
and  Koffii  of  the  Greeks.  Nearchus  failed  up  to  Sufa,  with- 
out entering  the  Shat-ul- Arab,  which  he  would  not  have  done, 
if  that  city  had  flood  on  the  Kerah  ; and  when  Alexander  de- 
fended the  Euleus,  he  fent  his  difabled  fhips  through  the  cut 
of  the  Hafar,  into  the  Shat-ul-Arab  ; and,  finally,  a ftrong 
reafon  for  placing  Sufa  at  Shufter  occurs  in  Ebn  Haukul, 
who  fays,  that  there  is  not  in  all  Kuziftan  any  mountain, 
except  at  Shufter,  Jondi  Shapour,  and  Ardz  ; and  as  the 
cattle  of  Sufa  is  reprefen  ted  by  hiftorians  as  a ftrong  place, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  it  flood  upon  a hill.  Mr. 
Kinneir,  in  his  “ Geographical  Memoir  on  the  Perfian 
Empire,”  has  examined  with  critical  fkill  and  great  can- 
dour the  objections  of  Dr.  Vincent,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded  ; and  the  refult  is,  that  he  inclines 
to  favour  the  opinion  of  major  Rennell,  in  fupport  of  which 
he  cites  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who  fays,  that  the 
Perfian  capital  was  entirely  built  of  brick,  there  not  being 
a ftone  in  the  province ; whereas  the  quarries  of  Shufter 
are  very  celebrated,  and  almolt  the  whole  of  the  town  is 
built  of  ftone,  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  environs  of 
Shus,  which  was  anciently  formed  of  brick,  as  appears 
from  our  author’s  defeription  of  the  pyramids  that  flill 
remain.  However  the  queflion  concerning  the  feite  of 
the  city  of  Shus  be  determined,  it  is  now  a gloomy  wilder- 
nefs,  infefted  by  lions,  hyaenas,  and  other  beatts  of  prey. 

SHUSJIMIAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khoraflan ; 6 miles 
N.  of  Maru. 

SHUSTER,  a province  or  diftridl  of  the  Perfian  empire, 
conftituting  one  divifion  of  Kuziftan,  or  Chufiftan,  the 
other  being  formed  by  the  territories  of  the  Chab  Sheikh. 
The  latter  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  to  the  conflux 
of  the  Karoon  and  Abzal,  and  from  the  fhore  of  the  Perfian 
gulf  to  a range  of  hills  which  fkirt  the  valley  of  Ram 
Horpiuz  to  the  fouth.  The  molt  fertile  fpots  in  this  dif- 
tridl  are  thofe  in  the  environs  of  Dorak,  the  capital  of  the 
Chab  prince,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hafar  and  Shat-ul- 
Arab.  Here  dates  and  rice  are  produced ; and  hence  the 
Sheikh  Mahomed  derives  his  principal  revenues.  The  wheat 
and  barley  that  are  grown  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the 
fupply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rice  harveft  is  in  Auguft 
and  September,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  April  and  May. 
The  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  country  afford  tole- 
rable pallurage  ; and  here  the  wandering  tribes,  which 
compofe  the  principal  part  of  the  population,  pitch  their 
tents.  Both  banks  of  the  Karoon,  from  its  jurnftion  with 
the  Abzal,  eight  furfungs  below  Shufter,  to  the  ruins  of 
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Sabla,  are  uninhabited,  and  confequently  almoit  wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  covered  with  brufh-wood,  the  refort  of  lions, 
wild  bears,  and  other  animals.  Moralfes  are  common. 
The  Chab  country  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  viz.  ill,  the 
Karoon,  fuppofed  by  fome  geographers  to  be  the  ancient 
Choafpes,  but  Kinneir  difputes  their  identity  ; it  rifes  22 
furfungs  S.W.  of  Ifpahan,  and  after  receiving  many  tri- 
butary ftreams  in  the  mountains  of  Lauriftan,  flows  through 
the  city  of  Shufter  to  the  village  ol  Bundekeel,  eight  fur- 
fungs to  the  S.  of  that  city,  where  it  meets  the  Abzal : 
purfuing  thence  a foutherly  courfe,  as  far  as  Sabla,  N.  lat. 
30°  32',  and  30  miles  E.  of  Baflora,  it  divides  itfelf  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  lea 
at  Goban,  and  the  other,  ali’uming  the  name  of  Hafar, 
feparates,  after  a courfe  of  14  miles,  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  pafles  through  an  artificial  canal,  three  miles 
in  length,  into  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  the  other  enters  the 
fea  by  the  name  of  the  Bamilhire.  2dly.  The  Tab,  which 
fee ; and  the  3d  is  the  Jerahi,  or  ancient  Pafitigris, 
which  defcends  from  the  mountains  behind  Bebahan,  in  the 
province  of  Fars,  and  palling  within  a few  miles  of  the 
walls  of  that  city,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Ram  Hormuz 
to  old  Dorak,  in  the  territory  of  the  Chab  Sheikh.  Here 
it  is  difperfed  in  various  directions  for  the  purpofe  of  agri- 
culture ; and  the  water  afterwards  is  loft,  or  occafions  the 
valt  moralfes  in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Dorak.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  diftridf  of  Chab  Sheikh  are,  Dorak 
or  Felahi,  Ahwaz,  Endian,  Malhoor,  Goban,  and  Jerahi, 
whence  the  river,  fo  called,  derives  its  name.  The  revenues 
of  the  Chab  Sheikh  amount  to  five  lacs  of  piallres,  or 
about  50,000/.  fterling  a-year;  and  he  can  bring  into  the  field 
5000  horfe,  and  20,000  foot. 

The  territories  attached  to  the  government  of  Shufter 
COnftitute  the  faireft  portion  of  Sufiana.  It  derives  its 
fertility  from  four  noble  rivers,  and  from  a multitude  of 
fmaller  ftreams.  This  wealthy  province,  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  yielded  to  the  hulbandman  100  or  even  200 
fold,  and  was  rich  in  its  productions  of  cotton,  fugar,  rice, 
and  grain,  is  now,  for  the  greatelt  part,  a forfaken  wafte. 
The  only  indications  to  the  contrary  occur  between  Bun- 
dekeel, Dezphoul,  the  vicinity  of  Haweeza,  and  the  vale  of 
Ram  Hormuz.  From  $he  Abzal  to  the  Tigris,  and  the 
river  Gyndes,  on  the  weftern  fide,  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Karoon  to  thofe  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  all  is  dreary  and 
defolate  ; and  on  the  E.  fide  of  Shufter  a lonely  wild,  up- 
wards of  60  miles  in  length,  extends  from  that  city  to  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  Ram  Hormuz.  Although  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  groan  under  the  arbi- 
trary fway  of  the  governor  of  Shufter,  his  authority  is 
hardly  acknowledged  by  the  wandering  tribes,  both  Perfian 
and  Arabian,  of  Kuziftan.  Of  the  four  great  rivers  which 
embellifh  and  fertilize  the  diitriCt  of  Shufter,  Karoon  de- 
ferves  the  firft  mention.  Next  in  magnitude  is  the  Abzal, 
which  has  two  fources,  one  in  the  Sliutur  Koh,  near 
Boorojird,  and  the  other  in  the  mountains  of  Lauriftan  : 
thefe  form  a junction  N.  of  Dezphoul,  and  afterpafiing  under 
the  walls  of  that  city,  empty  themfelves,  after  a winding 
courfe,  into  the  Karoon,  at  Bundekeel.  The  third  river  is 
the  Kerah,  or  Haweeza  river,  called  by  the  Turks  the 
Ivarafu,  which  is  formed  by  the  junCtion  of  many  ftreams 
in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  in  Kurdiftan  : it  runs  through 
the  plain  of  Kermanfhaw,  meeting  the  Kazawur  and  the  Ga- 
mafu.  The  Karafu,  increafed  in  magnitude  by  tributary 
ftreams,  flows  with  a furious  courfe  towards  Kuziftan,  and 
fupplied  with  an  acceflion  of  water,  it  pafles  on  the  W.  of 
the  ruins  of  Shus  to  the  city  of  Haweeza,  and  enters  the 
Shat-ul-Arab,  about  twenty  miles  below  Korna.  The 


fourth  river  is  that  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  be  the 
ancient  Gyndes,  which  proceeds  from  an  unknown  fource 
in  the  mountains  of  Lauriftan,  and  joins  the  Tigris  between 
Koot  and  Korna. 

Shufter,  the  capital  of  Kuziftan,  and  the  refidence  of  a 
Beglerbeg,  is  fituated  in  N.  lat  3 2°.  E.  long.  48°  59',  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bucktiari,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding the  rapid  courfe  of  the  Karoon,  acrofs  which  is 
a bridge  of  one  arch,  upwards  of  eighty  feet  high,  from  the 
fummit  of  which  the  Perfians  often  throw  themfelves  into  the 
water,  without  the  flighted  injury.  On  the  weftern  fide  it  is 
defended  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  fide  by  the  old  done 
wall,  now  fallen  into  decay.  The  houfes  are  good,  being 
principally  built  of  ftone,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and. 
dirty.  The  population,  confiding  of  Perfians  and  Arabians, 
exceeds  15,000  fouls  ; and  it  has  a confiderable  manufacture 
of  woollen  fluffs,  which  are  exported  to  Baflora,  in  return 
for  the  Indian  commodities  brought  from  thence.  This 
city  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Sufa ; but 
fome  approved  geographers  entertain  a different  opinion. 
(See  Shus.)  Shus,  in  the  old  Perfian  language,  means 
pleafing,  or  delightful,  ai)d  Shufter  ftill  more  delight- 
ful ; and  the  name  is  faid  to  be  given  to  this  city  by 
Sapor,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Babegan,  by  whom  it  was 
founded,  and  caufed  to  be  built  under  the  infpedtion  of  his 
prifoner,  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian.  It  was  once, 
without  queftion,  a place  of  vaft  extent,  and  no  inconfiderable 
magnitude.  The  cafue,  dyke,  and  bridge,  are  moft  worthy 
of  notice.  The  caftle  occupies  a fmall  hill  at  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  river, 
mountains,  and  adjoining  country.  This  fortrefs  is,  on 
two  fides,  defended  by  a ditch,  now  almoit  choaked  up 
with  fand,  and  on  the  other  two  fides  by  a branch  of  the 
Karoon.  It  has  one  gate-way,  formerly  entered  by  a draw- 
bridge. The  lull  is  almoft  entirely  excavated,  and  formed 
into  furdahs  and  fubterraneous  aquedudts,  through  which 
the  water  ftill  continues  to  flow.  Near  the  caftle  is  the 
dyke,  or  “ bund,”  built  by  Sapor  acrofs  the  Karoon,  with 
a view  of  turning  a large  proportion  of  the  water  into  a 
channel  more  favourable  for  agriculture,  than  that  which 
nature  had  afligned  it.  This  dyke  is  conftruCfed  of  cut 
ftone,  bound  together  by  clamps  of  iron,  about  20  feet 
broad,  and  400  yards  long,  with  two  fmall  arches  in  the 
middle.  It  has  lately  been  rebuilt  by  Mahomet  Ali  Meerza, 
governor  of  Kermanfhaw,  and  its  beneficial  effedfs  are 
already  experienced.  The  artificial  canal,  occafioned  by 
the  conftrudlion  of  this  dyke,,  difembogues,  after  a long 
winding  courfe,  into  the  Dezphoul,  half  a mile  from  Bun- 
dekeel. Near  the  canal  is  a bridge,  built  of  hewn  ftone, 
confifting  of  32  arches,  28  of  which  are  yet  entire.  The 
city  of  Shufter  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  falubrity,  as  to  be 
the  continual  refort  of  invalids  from  the  furrounding  ter- 
ritories. In  fummer  the  heats  areexceflive  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  the  fame  hour  at  night,  when  the  air  is  refreftted 
by  a gentle  breeze  from  the  N.W.  During  the  day  the 
inhabitants  take  refuge  in  fubterraneous  chambers,  and  pafs 
the  night  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houfes.  The  winters  are 
mild,  and  the  fprings  temperate  and  delightful.  Shufter 
affords  excellent  fprings.  Kinneir’s  Geog.  Mem.  of  the 
Perfian  Empire. 

SHUT  in  Land.  See  Land. 

SHUTESBURY,  in  Geography,  atownfhip  of  America, 
in  Hampftiire  county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
Connedficut  river  ; 90  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bofton,  con- 
taining 939  inhabitants. 

SHUTTING,  in  Anchor- Making,  denotes  joining  or 
welding  one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

Shutting- 
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Shutting- Z7/,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  applied  to 
woods  and  plantations,  which  fignifies  the  inclofing  and 
fecuring  them  from  the  injuries  which  are  done  to  them 
by  neat  cattle  and  other  forts  of  live-ftock  getting  into  them, 
and  the  keeping  of  them  fecure  and  fafe  for  a certain  period 
of  time  before  they  are  cut  over  and  converted  to  ufe  in 
their  different  intentions.  See  Wood. 

It  alfo  implies  the  removing  of  live-ftock  from  the 
paftures  and  other  grafs  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  clofing 
them  in  the  view  of  having  the  former  of  a more  full,  fuit- 
able,  and  better  growth  or  bite,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
latter  more  productive  of  grafs  for  hay.  See  Meadow, 
and  Pasture. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  ManufaBures,  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
the  weavers,  which,  with  a thread  it  contains,  either  of 
woollen,  filk,  flax,  or  other  matter,  ferves  to  form  the  woofs 
of  fluffs,  cloths,  linen,  ribbands,  &c.  by  throwing  the  fhuttle 
alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  acrofs 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  are  ftretched  out 
lengthways  on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fhuttle  is  a kind  of  cavity,  called 
the  eye  or  chamber  of  the  fhuttle  ; in  which  is  inclofed  the 
fpoul,  which  is  a part  of  the  thread  deftined  for  the  woof ; 
and  this  is  wound  on  a little  tube  of  paper,  rufh,  or  other 
matter. 

The  ribband-weaver’s  ftiuttle  is  very  different  from  that 
of  mofl  other  weavers,  though  it  ferves  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe : it  is  of  box,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  one  broad,  and 
as  much  deep  ; fhod  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  terminate 
in  points,  and  are  a little  crooked,  the  one  towards  the  right, 
and  the  other  towards  the  left,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  an 
w horizontally  placed. 

Shuttle,  in  Inland  Navigation,  a term  expreffing  a fmall 
fluice,  paddle,  See. 

SHUTTLEWORTH,  Obadiah,  in  Biography,  or- 
ganift  of  St.  Michael’s  church,  Cornhill,  was  eleCted,  on  the 
refignation  of  Harte,  for  St.  Dione’s  Back-church,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  Burney  in  1749.  Shuttleworth,  foon  after  his 
eleftion  at  St.  Michael’s,  was  appointed  one  of  the  organifts 
of  the  Temple  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Shuttleworth  of 
Spitalfields,  the  father  of  a remarkable  mufical  family,  and 
had  acquired  a fmall  fortune  by  teaching  the  harpfichord, 
and  tranferibing  the  compofitions  of  Corelli,  before  they 
were  printed  in  England.  He  had  three  fons  and  a daughter, 
all  good  muiicians ; and  had  frequent  concerts  at  his  houfe  for 
the  amufement  of  his  friends,  in  which  the  fons  played  the 
violin  and  tenor,  the  daughter  the  harpfichord,  and  the  old 
gentleman  the  viol  da  gamba.  His  fon  Obadiah,  particularly, 
was  fo  admired  a performer  on  the  violin,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  the  firft  mailers  of  his  time.  He  led  the  band  at  the 
Swan  concert,  from  its  firft  inftitution  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
about  the  year  1735,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Felting. 
His  brothers  were  excellent  performers  on  the  violin,  and 
employed  in  all  the  city  concerts.  But  Obadiah  is  almoft  a 
Angle  inftance  of  the  fame  muftcian  being  equally  admired 
for  his  performance  on  two  different  inftruments.  He  was 
fuch  a favourite  player  on  the  Temple  organ,  that  great 
crowds  went  thither  to  hear  him  of  a Sunday  evening,  when, 
after  fervice,  he  frequently  played  near  an  hour,  giving  a 
movement  to  each  of  the  folo  flops  previous  to  his  final  fugue 
on  the  full  organ. 

SHWAN-PAN,  the  name  of  a Chinefe  inftrument,  com- 
pofed  of  a number  of  wires,  with  beads  upon  them,  which 
they  move  backwards  and  forwards,  and  which  ferves  to  aflift 
them  in  their  computations.  See  Abacus. 

SHWAYEDONG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  but  neat  town 
pf  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  Irawaddy,  containing  about 
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300  houfes,  ranged  in  a regular  ftreet ; each  dwelling 
having  a fmall  garden,  fenced  with  a bamboo  railing.  Its 
two  monafteries  and  a few  fmall  temples  did  not  engage  the 
particular  notice  of  Col.  Symes  and  his  companions  ; but 
the  tall  and  wide-fpreading  trees  that  overfhadowed  them 
were  objects  of  pleafing  contemplation.  Symes’s  Embaffy 
to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

SHY,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term,  fignifying  high- 
mettled  or  head-ftrong,  in  the  manner  of  wild  colts,  Sec. 

SHYAMULA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  Parvati,  the 
confort  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Siva.  It  means  with  a blue 
body  ; and  is,  with  many  other  names  of  fimilar  derivation, 
given  to  that  goddefs,  and  to  Vifhnu,  Kriflina,  and  Rama, 
who  are  deferibed  and  reprefented  of  “ hyacinthine  hue.” 
Among  thefe  names  are  Syama,  Shyamala,  Sec. 

SI,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Kouang. 

Si,  or  SiA,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chan-fi.  N.  lat.  36°  40'  E.  long.  1 io°  31'. 

Si,  in  Mufic,  a name  in  flinging,  given  by  the  French  to 
the  fharp  7th  of  the  key  of  C,  to  preclude  the  embarraffment 
of  the  mutations  in  folmifation.  ( See  Hexachord,  and  Mu- 
tations. ) A fimilar  expedient  had  been  often  attempted 
by  various  authors ; but  none  had  been  fo  generally  adopted 
as  this,  which  however  was  long  folely  confined  to  France  ; 
nor  is  it  yet  general  all  over  Europe.  And  we  think  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  fyllabize  not  only  vocal 
but  inftrumental  mufic,  is  fubjedt  to  very  material  objections  ; 
it  only  provides  for  one  key.  If  the  new  fyllable  ft  had  been 
ufed  for  the  (harp  7th  of  every  key,  as  well  as  that  of  ut  or  C 
natural,  and  la  for  every  key-note  or  Unique  in  minor  keys, 
it  would  have  exempted  the  principianti  in  flinging  from 
much  perplexity.  There  is  no  certain  name  for  any  note, 
except  in  the  key  of  C,  ut,  re,  mi,fa,fol,  la,Ji,  ut ; and  whe- 
ther B is  flat,  natural,  or  fharp,  it  is  equally  denominated/?; 
as  C,  whether  natural,  flat,  or  fharp,  is  always  called  ut. 
When  D is  the  key-note,  it  is  named  re  ; when  it  is  the  3d 
of  the  key  of  B or  4th  of  A,  it  ftill  retains  the  name 
of  re. 

Malcolm,  in  the  year  1721,  was  the  firft  who  openly  cen- 
fured  the  hexachords,  which  Dr.  Pepufch,  in  1731,  defended 
with  fome  warmth,  by  giving  the  beft  and  cleareft  explana- 
tion of  their  ufe  and  importance,  not  only  in  flinging  but 
compofition,  in  regulating  the  anfwers  to  fugues.  Fouchs, 
Padre  Martini,  Sala,  and  the  moft  refpedtable  Italian  and 
German  theorifts,  ftill  adhere  to  the  folmifation  which  has 
produced  fo  many  great  compofers  and  fingers  during  the 
two  laft  centuries.  We  have  given  our  opinion  fully  on  the 
fubjedt  in  the  article  Serra,  a Roman  mafter,  who  propofed 
a new  method  of  naming  the  intervals  in  cultivating  the 
voice.  See  Serra. 

The  original  introduction  of  this  fyllable  is  attributed  by 
Merfennus  and  other  writers  to  one  Le  Maire,  a French 
mufician,  who  laboured  for  thirty  years  to  bring  it  into 
pradtice ; but  he  was  no  fooner  dead  than  all  the  muficians 
of  his  country  made  ufe  of  it.  However,  it  has  been  the 
more  general  opinion,  that  the  fyllable  fi  was  introduced  into 
the  fcale  by  Ericius  Puteanus  of  Dort,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1580.  M.  Bourdelot  aferibes  the  introduction  of  this 
fyllable  into  the  fcale  to  a Cordelier,  about  the  year  1675  ; 
and  he  adds,  on  the  teftimony  of  the  a’obe  de  la  Louette, 
that  it  was  invented,  or  a fecond  time  brought  into  pradtice, 
by  one  Metru,  a famous  finging-mafter  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1676  ; and  Bonet  inclines  to  think,  that  the  honour  of 
the  invention  might  be  due  to  the  Cordelier,  but  that  the  merit 
of  reviving  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  Metru.  Bourdelot  infi- 
nuates,  that  though  the  ufe  of  the  fyllabe  ft  is  much  ap- 
4 L 2 proved 
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proved  of  by  the  French  muficians,  yet  in  Italy  they  difdain 
to  make  ufe  of  it,  as  being  the  invention  of  a Frenchman. 
Hawkins’s  Hift.  of  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

The  French  are  not  yet  agreed  to  whom  they  are  obliged 
for  the  fyllable  ft ; fome  fay  it  was  Nevers,  fome  Le  Maire, 
and  other  claimants  are  mentioned  by  Rouffeau  ; but  not 
being  quite  fatisfied  with  its  utility,  we^fhall  bellow  no 
pains  in  verifying  the  claims  of  an  imperfeft  invention. 

Si  Action , in  Law , the  conclufion  of  a plea  to  the  aftion, 
when  the  defendant  demands  judgment,  if  the  plaintiff  ought 
to  have  his  aftion,  &c. 

SIABE',  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segellan,  or  Seiltan. 

SIABISCH,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Aba- 
kan, near  Bankalova,  in  the  government  of  Kolyvan. 

SIADY,  a town  of  Samogitia,  feated  on  a lake  ; 33  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Miedniki. 

SIAGNE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, N.  lat.  430  31'.  E.  long.  y°. 

SIAGONAGRA,  a name  given  by  fome  medical  writers 
to  the  gout  in  the  jaws. 

SIAKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ximo  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Taifero. 

SIA-KOH,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak ; 
50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Korn. 

SIAL,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  which 
forms  a harbour  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  24°3o'.  E.  long. 
35°  2'- 

SIALACOORY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin; 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Cranganore. 

SIALISMUS,  formed  from  <n«Xov,  faliva,  a word  ufed 
by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  a difeharge  of  faliva,  brought  on 
by  the  holding  hot  things  in  the  mouth  ; and  by  us  for  a 
falivation  by  mercury. 

SIALO,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sibu.  N.  lat.  9®  53'.  E.  long.  123°  30'. 

SIALOCHI,  a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs  fuch 
perfons  as  had  a plentiful  difeharge  of  faliva,  by  whatever 
means.  Hippocrates  ufes  it  for  a perfon  having  a quinfey, 
who  difcharge3  a very  large  quantity  of  faliva.  Others  ex- 
prefs by  it  perfons,  whofe  mouths  naturally  abound  with 
a bitter  faliva ; and  others,  fuch  perfons  as,  from  having 
a very  large  tongue,  fpit  into  people’s  faces  while  talking 
with  them. 

SIALAGOGUES,  in  Medicine , from  tr.oitoc,  faliva,  and 
xyu,  I excite , comprehend  all  fuch  medicines  as  increafe  the 
flow  of  faliva. 

The  fubftances  which  operate  upon  the  falivary  glands, 
fo  as  to  excite  them  to  pour  out  their  fluid  in  increafed 
quantities,  are  of  two  kinds ; namely,  thofe  which  may  be 
called  external,  and  which,  when  applied  within  the  mouth, 
flimulate  the  excretories  of  faliva  and  mucus,  opening  there- 
by their  acrid  qualities ; and  thofe  which  are  adminiltered 
internally,  and  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

It  feems  to  be  a falutary  provifion  of  nature,  that  when 
any  acrid  matter  is  applied  to  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  tongue 
and  internal  furface  of  the  mouth,  a quantity  of  faliva  and 
mucus  fhould  be  poured  out  to  wafh  it  off,  or  to  defend  thofe 
part6  from  its  irritating  effefts.  Whence,  by  the  continued 
application  of  acrid  fubftances,  a confiderable  evacuation  of 
the  veflels  of  thofe  parts  is  produced.  By  emptying  the 
lalivary  glands  and  mucous  follicles,  they  produce  an  afflux 
of  fluids  from  all  the  neighbouring  veflels  to  a confiderable 
extent.  Whence  it  will  be  readily  underftood,  that  thefe 
mafticatories  may  relieve  rheumatic  congeftions,  not  only  in 
the  neighbouring  parts,  as  in  the  cafe  of  tooth-ache,  but  alfo 


congeftions  or  inflammatory  difpofitions  in  any  part  of  the 
head,  fupplied  by  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 

Many  fubftances  are  reforted  to  for  this  purpofe,  and 
chiefly  the  warm  and  acrid  vegetables  ; indeed  every  fub- 
ftance  that  proves  (harp  and  heating  to  the  tongue,  or  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  mouth,  will  anfwer  the  end.  The  angelica 
is  a mild  and  agreeable  fialagogue  ; the  imperatoria  more 
#crid  ; and  the  pyrethrum  more  acrid  ftill,  and  therefore 
more  commonly  employed.  Other  fubftances  might  be 
enumerated,  but  it  may  be  enough  to  add,  that  a bit  of  frelh 
horfe-radifti  root,  held  in  the  mouth,  and  chewed  a little 
there,  is  as  effectual  as  any. 

The  only  medicine  which  we  poffefs,  that  is  capable  of 
exciting  a flow  of  faliva  when  taken  internally,  is  mercury. 
In  its  crude  and  fimple  ftate  of  quickfilver,  however,  it  is 
perfeftly  inert,  and  exerts  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
living  body,  until  it  is  oxydated,  or  combined  with  other 
materials.  Its  operation  then,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  ably  de- 
monftrated,  is  not,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  by  any  che- 
mical aftion  on  the  fluids  of  the  body,  by  which  they  are 
attenuated,  and  thus  made  to  paf3  off  more  readily  through 
the  excretory  dufts ; but  by  a general  ftimulant  effeft  upon 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  efpecially  upon  the  various  excre- 
tories of  it.  When  blood  is  drawn  from  a perfon  under  the 
full  influence  of  mercury,  it  exhibits  no  appearance  of  any 
diminution  of  confidence  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always 
found  in  the  fame  condition  as  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  enter  into  detail  in  this  place 
refpefting  the  mode  of  adminiftering  mercury  as  a fiala- 
gogue, fince  that  has  already  been  done  under  the  head  of 
Lues  Venerea , for  which  difeafe  principally  it  is  fo  exhi- 
bited. In  this  difeafe,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  difeafes  of  the 
liver,  in  hydrocephalus,  and  fome  other  maladies,  it  is  not 
adminiltered  with  a view  to  the  evacuation  from  the  falivary 
glands ; its  operation  as  a fialagogue  is  rather  looked  upon 
as  the  teft  of  its  full  influence  on  the  copftitution,  than  as 
the  means  of  its  remedial  power.  See  Cullen,  Materia 
Medica,  part  ii.  chap.  17. 

During  the  prevalence  of  a chemical  theory,  to  which  the 
difeovery  of  the  importance  of  oxygen  in  the  animal  economy 
gave  rife,  and  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  nitric  acid  had 
been  found  to  be  a fubftitute  for  mercury  in  the  cure  of 
fyphilis,  it  was  even  maintained  that  this  acid  afted  in  a 
fimilar  manner  upon  the  falivary  glands,  and  was,  in  faft,  a 
powerful  fialagogue.  Farther  experience,  however,  while 
it  difproved  the  antivenereal  powers  of  this  acid,  difproved 
alfo  its  virtues  as  a fialagogue,  except  indeed  it  might  influ- 
ence the  excretory  dufts  of  the  glands  externally,  that  is  by 
its  acrid  qualities  in  the  aft  of  being  fwallowed. 

SIALUSSIEB,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Arabian 
Irak,  on  the  Euphrates ; 8 miles  E.  of  Sura. 

SIAM,  a country  of  Afia,  the  name  of  which  is  of  un- 
certain origin  ; but  probably  derived  from  the  Portuguefe, 
in  whofe  orthography  Siam  and  Siao  are  the  fame  ; fo  that 
Sian,  or  Siang,  might  be  preferable,  as  Loubere  has  fug- 
gefted,  to  Siam  ; and  the  Portuguefe  writers  in  Latin  call 
the  natives  “ Siones.”  The  Siamefe  ftyle  themfelves  “ Tai,” 
or  freemen,  and  their  country  “ Meuang  Tai,”  or  the  king- 
dom of  freemen.  The  Portuguefe  might  poflibly  derive 
the  name  Siam  from  intercourfe  with  the  Peguefe. 
“ Shan,”  however,  is  the  oriental  term.  Before  the  recent 
extenfion  and  encroachments  of  the  Birman  empire,  the  rich 
and  flourifhing  monarchy  of  Siam  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  ftate  of  exterior  India  ; but  fome  of  its  limits  are  not 
now  eafily  afeertained.  On  the  weft  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
fula  fome  few  poffefiions  may  remain  to  the  fouth  of  Ta- 
naferim  ; and  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  that  Cherfonefe,  Ligor 
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may  mark  the  boundary.  On  the  welt,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains divides  Siam,  as  formerly,  from  Pegu  ; but  the  nor- 
thern province  of  Yunfhan  feems  to  belong  to  the  Birmans ; 
who  extended  their  territory,  in  this  part,  to  the  river  May- 
kang ; and  the  limits  may  perhaps  (fays  Pinkerton)  be  a 
{'mall  ridge  running  E.  and  W.  above  the  river  Anan.  To 
the  S.  and  E.  the  ancient  boundaries  are  fixed  ; the  ocean, 
and  a chain  of  mountains,  dividing  Siam  from  Laos  and 
Cambodia  : fo  that,  according  to  the  ancient  defcription 
of  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a large  vale  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  mountains.  The  northern  boundaries, 
as  defined  by  Loubere,  evince  that  Siam  has  loft  little  in 
that  quarter.  His  city  Chiamai  is  probably  Zamee,  fifteen 
lays’  journey  beyond  the  Siamefc  frontier.  The  northern 
limit  is  therefore  at  190,  and  not  at  2 2°,  as  he  erroneoufly 
dates  its  latitude  ; and  therefore  the  length  of  the  kingdom 
nay  be  about  io°,  or  near  700  Britifh  miles,  and  about 
one-half  of  this  not  above  70  miles  in  medial  breadth.  Or 
ts  admeafurement  may  be  more  accurately  Hated  from  about 
1 1°  of  N.  lat.  to  1 90  ; being  in  length  of  about  550  Britifh 
niles,  by  a breadth  of  240. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  viz.  Sup- 
hia,  Bancok,  Porcelon,  Pipli,  Camphine,  Rappri,  Tana- 
erim,  Ligor,  Cambouri,  and  Concacema,  each  of  which 
ias  its  governor  refpeCtively.  Of  thefe  provinces  we  have 
he  following  fhort  notices.  Bancok  is  fituated  above  feven 
eagues  from  the  fea,  and  in  the  Siamefe  language  is  called 
.*’ou.  Its  environs  are  embellifhed  with  delicious  gardens  that 
urnifh  the  natives  with  fruit,  which  is  their  chief  nourishment. 
See  Bancok. 

Tanaferim  is  a province  abounding  in  rice  and  fruit-trees ; 
t has  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  admitting  veflels  of 
11  nations ; and  in  this  province  the  people  find  more  ample 
efources  of  fubfillence  than  in  the  other  parts  of  ttye  mo- 
archy.  (See  Tanaberim.)  Cambouri,  cm  the  frontiers 
f Pegu,  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  the  commodity 
ailed  by  the  French  eagle-wood,  elephants’-teeth,  and  horns 
f the  rhinoceros.  The  fineft  varnifh  is  alio  procured  from 
his  province.  Ligor  affords  a kind  of  tin,  called  by  the 
'rench  calain,  the  calin  of  the  Portuguefe.  (See  Ligor.) 
'orcclon  was  formerly  a diflindt  fovereignty,  and  produces 
yeing  woods  and  precious  gums. 

The  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  has  been  called  Siam,  by 
he  ignorance  of  Portuguefe  navigators.  In  the  native  lan- 
uage  the  name  approaches  to  the  European  enunciation  of 
.'uthia,  or  Juthia ; it  is  fituated  on  an  ifle  formed  by  the 
iver  Meinam  or  Menam.  Its  walls  in  Loubere’s  time  were 
xtenfive ; but  not  above  a fixth  part  was  inhabited.  Its 
ondition,  fince  it  was  delivered  from  the  Birman  conqueft 
1 1766,  has  not  been  deferibed.  The  royal  palace  was  on 
he  north,  and  on  the  eafi  there  was  a caufeway,  affording 
he  only  free  paflage  by  land.  Diltindl  quarters  were  in- 
abited  by  the  Chinefe,  Japanefe,  Cochin-chinefe,  Portu- 
uefe,  and  Malays.  The  temples,  pyramids,  and  royal 
alaces  feem  to  have  been  much  inferior  in  all  refpeCts  to 
hofe  of  the  Birmans.  See  Juthia. 

The  other  chief  towns  in  the  Siamefe  dominions  are 
iancok,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  Ogmo,  and  others 
n the  eaflern  coalt  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  On  the  weftern, 
VAnvillc  marks  Cham,  Cini,  and  others  as  far  as  Ligor. 
Uong  the  banks  of  the  great  river  are  Louvo  and  Porfe- 
>uc,  with  others  of  inferior  note.  Louvo  was  a royal  refi- 
ence  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  general,  thefe 
awns  were  only  colled! ions  of  hovels,  fometimes  furrounded 
dth  a wooden  flockade,  and  rarely  with  a brick  wall.  In 
he  fouth-weft,  Tanaferim  and  Merghi  may  be  regarded  as 
offeffions  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  remain- 


ing fragment  of  the  Siamefe  territory  in  that  quarter  pre- 
fents  no  confiderable  town  ; though  villages  appear  in  Junk- 
feylon  and  fome  of  the  other  ifies.  Ksempfer,  in  an  account 
of  his  voyage  to  Japan  in  1690,  deferibes  two  remarkable 
edifices  near  the  capital  : the  firtt  is  a famous  pyramid,  and 
called  Puka  Thon,  eredlcd  for  the  commemoration  of  a 
victory  obtained,  on  the  fpot  where  it  Hands  to  the  N.W., 
over  the  king  of  Pegu.  This  magnificent  Itrudture  is  en- 
clofed  by  a wall,  and  is  120  feet  high,  varying  in  form  at 
its  different  llages,  and  terminating  in  a (lender  fpire  ; the 
fecond  edifice  confifts  of  two  fquares  to  the  eaft  of  the 
city,  furrounded  by  a wall,  and  feparated  by  a channel  of  the 
river.  Thefe  fquares  contain  many  temples,  convents, 
chapels,  and  columns,  particularly  the  temple  of  Berklam, 
with  a grand  gate  ornamented  with  flatues  and  various  carv- 
ings ; the  other  decorations  appear  by  Kxmpfer’s  account  to 
have  been  exquifitc. 

Our  principal  fources  of  information  with  regard  to  Siam 
are  the  publications  of  La  Loubere,  who  went  as  ambaffador 
from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and  thofe  of  the 
French  milfionaries,  of  which,  that  from  the  papers  of  the 
bifhop  of  Tabraca  by  Turpin,  in  1771,  is  the  mod  im- 
portant. According  to  the  account  of  the  latter  writer,  the 
people  of  Laos  and  Pegu  have  eftablifhed  a confiderable 
colony  in  Siam,  fince  their  countries  were  ravaged  by  the 
Birmans.  Here  are  alfo  many  Malays,  and  the  ancient  kings 
had  a guard  of  Japanefe,  which  exhibits,  in  a finking  point 
of  view,  the  intercourfe  that  fubfilled  among  oriental 
nations. 

With  regard  to  the  hiflory  of  Siam,  we  (hall  content  our- 
felves  with  obferving,  that  previoufly  to  the  Portuguefe  dilco- 
veries,  this  country  was  unknown  to  Europeans.  According 
to  Loubere’s  account,  the  firlt  king  of  the  Siamefe  commenced 
his  reign  in  the  year  1300  of  their  epoch,  or  about  756  years 
after  the  Chriftian  era.  Since  the  Portuguefe  difeovery,  their 
wars  with  Pegu,  and  occafional  ufurpations  of  the  throne, 
conflitute  the  principal  topics  of  their  hitlory.  In  1568  the 
Peguefe  king  declared  war  on  account  of  two  white  ele- 
phants, which  the  Siamefe  refufed  to  furrender : and  after 
prodigious  (laughter  on  both  fides,  Siam  became  tributary  to 
Pegu  : but  about  the  year  1620,  raja  Hapi  delivered  his 
crown  from  this  fervitude.  In  1680,  Phalcon,  a Greek  ad- 
venturer, being  highly  favoured  by  the  king  of  Siam,  opened 
an  intercourfe  with  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
his  ambitious  defigns ; but  they  were  punifhed  by  his  deca- 
pitation in  1689,  and  the  French  connexion  was  thus  ter- 
minated. From  Turpin,  who  has  extended  the  hiflory  of 
Siam  to  the  year  1770,  we  learn,  that  the  firlt  king  began 
to  reign  about  I444years  before  Chrilt,  and  that  he  had  forty 
fucceffors  before  the  epoch  of  the  Portuguefe  difeovery,  or 
the  year  1546,  many  of  whom  were  precipitated  from  the 
throne  on  account  of  their  dcfpotilm.  Neverthelefs,  as  thefe 
forty  kings  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  more'  than 
ten  years  each,  at  a mean  computation,  the  firlt  hillorical 
date  cannot  afeend  beyond  the  year  1 100  after  Chrift,  inllead 
of  1444  years  B.C.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  events, 
after  the  French  had  evacuated  Siam,  is  the  war  againft  the 
kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which  was  reduced  to  the  neceility 
of  feeking  the  protection  of  Cochin-china.  The  Siamefe 
army,  having  advanced  too  far  into  the  country,  was  deflroyed 
by  famine  ; and  their  fleet,  though  it  deflroyed  the  town  of 
Ponteamas,  with  200  tons  of  elephants’  teeth,  had  little 
fuccefs.  In  1760  a fignal  revolution  happened  in  Siam,  pre- 
ceded by  violent  civil  wars  between  two  rival  princes.  Ac- 
cording to  Turpin’s  flatement,  the  Birmans,  a people  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  had,  in  1754,  languifhed  five  years 
under  the  Peguefe  domination.  Having  loft  by  death 
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their  king,  queen,  and  moil  of  their  princes,  they  lamented 
their  humiliation  and  fervitude,  and  anxioufly  fought  for 
a deliverer.  With  this  view  they  felefted  one  of  their 
companions,  named  Manlong,  a gardener,  who,  fingularly 
qualified  for  the  office  they  devolved  upon  him,  by  corporeal 
and  mental  endowments,  undertook  to  refcue  them  from  the 
yoke  of  tyrants,  on  condition  of  their  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
all  the  little  fubaltern  tyrants  whom  the  Peguefe  had  fent  to 
opprefs  them.  They  readily  fubmitted  to  his  terms  ; and 
after  the  maffacre,  Manlong  was  proclaimed  king.  Having 
prepared  a force,  and  eftabliffied  a difcipline  which  rendered 
the  Birmans  almolt  invincible,  he  began  by  the  capture  and 
complete  ruin  of  the  city  and  port  of  Siriam,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1759  ; and  advancing  to  Martavan  and 
Tavail,  the  new  monarch  received  information  of  the  riches 
of  Siam,  and  formed  the  defign  of  its  conqueft.  He  began 
by  lending  30  (flips  to  pillage  the  cities  of  Merghi  and  Ta- 
naferim,  and  this  fuccefs  led  him  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he 
(hould  be  able,  with  great  eafe,  to  fubdue  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Siam.  The  court  of  Siam,  hearing  cf  this  irruption, 
fent  to  the  bifhop  of  Tabraca,  to  requeft  that  he  would  arm 
the  Chrilfians,  who  amounted  only  to  the  number  of  IOO, 
and  yet  acquitted  themfelves  with  greater  honour  than  the 
pufillanimous  multitude.  The  Birman  fovereign,  being  at 
the  diltance  of  three  days’  march  from  Yuthia,  the  capital, 
died  in  confequence  of  an  abfcefs.  The  fuburbs,  however, 
on  the-Dutch  quarter  were  ravaged  and  burnt  ; and  the  fur- 
rounding country  was  expofed  to  a thoufand  cruelties.  The 
death  of  Manlong  delivered  the  Siamefe  capital  ; the 
youngeftof  his  fons  having  affirmed  the  fceptre,  found  him- 
felf  under  the  neceffity  of  regaining  his  own  kingdom,  in 
order  to  ftifle  any  revolt.  The  Siamefe  fovereign,  however, 
having  raffily  pronounced  a fentence  of  death  againlt  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  brother,  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this  event  he  became  a Talapoin,  or 
monk,  in  May  1762,  and  many  of  his  nobles  followed  his 
example.  Siam  remained  in  a ftate  of  fecurity,  upon  the  re- 
port that  the  new  prince  of  the  Birmans  had  been  dethroned 
upon  his  return  to  Ava  ; and  that  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  fucceeded,  had  nowiffi  to  make  conquefts.  This  pacific 
monarch  dying  fuddenly,  a pretence  of  war  was  afforded  by 
the  affiftance  which  the  Siamefe  had  given  to  a rebel  Birman 
governor.  In  January  1765,  the  Birmans  attacked  Merghi 
and  took  it  ; and  then  proceeded  to  Tanaferim,  which  they 
reduced  to  affies.  Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  the  general  of 
the  Birmans  marched  againfl  Yuthia,  not  doubting  that  the 
conqueft  of  the  capital  would  induce  other  cities  to  fubmit. 
The  provinces  on  the  north-weft  of  the  royal  city  were  ra- 
vaged ; and  the  inhabitants  faved  themfelves  from  death  or 
flavery  by  difperfion  into  forefls,  where  they  participated 
the  food  of  wild  beads.  The  Siamefe,  threatened  with 
fpeedy  and  total  deftruction,  reunited  their  forces  ; but 
though  they  fought  with  ardour,  their  fanguinary  defeat 
fubjedled  their  country  to  the  power  of  their  conqueror.  The 
fields,  ravaged  by  the  confuming  flames,  prefented  nothing 
to  them  but  affies,  and  famine  became  more  terrible  than 
war.  The  victorious  Birmans  built,  at  the  confluence 
of  two  rivers,  a town,  or  rather  a fortified  fiation,  which 
they  called  Michoug.  The  Siamefe,  on  their  part,  at- 
tempted to  fortify  the  capital,  and  earnedly  folicited  the 
affiftance  of  two  Engliffi  vefiels  which  happened  to  arrive. 
The  captain  of  one  of  them  confented  to  defend  the  capital, 
on  condition  of  being  fupplied  with  cannon  and  ammunition  : 
but  the  jealous  Siamefe  infifted  that  he  ffiould  firft  lodge  his 
merchandizes  in  the  public  magazine.  With  this  condition 
he  complied,  and  going  on  board  his  ffiip,  harafled  the 
enemy,  and  deftroyed  their  forts,  fo  that  every  day  was 


marked  either  by  their  defeat  or  flight.  But  demanding 
more  ammunition,  the  daftardly  court  became  afraid,  that 
the  Engliffi  captain,  with  his  Angle  ffiip,  would  conquer  this 
ancient  monarchy.  Its  indignant  captain  withdrew,  after 
feizing  fix  Chinefe  vefl’els,  whofe  officers  received  from  him 
orders  upon  the  king  of  Siam  to  the  amount  of  the  mer- 
chandizes which  had  been  lodged  in  the  public  treafury. 
Upon  his  retreat,  the  Birmans,  finding  no  oppofition,  fpread 
univerfal  defolation,  and  configned  even  their  temples  to  the 
flames.  Inflead  of  recurring  to  arms,  the  fuperftitious  mo- 
narch and  his  minifters  repofed  their  whole  confidence  in  their 
magicians.  A Siamefe  prince,  indeed,  who  had  been 
baniffied  to  Ceylon,  raifed  a little  army,  and  returned  to  the 
affiftance  of  his  country  ; but  the  diftradted  court  of  Siam  fent 
forces  to  oppofe  their  deliverer.  Many  of  the  Siamefe,  juftly 
provoked  by  this  conduit,  joined  the  Birmans,  who  in  March 
1766  again  advanced,  after  having  been  repulfed  by  the 
Engliffi  captain,  to  within  two  leagues  of  the  capital.  In 
September  1766,  the  Birmans  feized  a high  tower,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  city,  and  raifed  a 
battery  of  cannon,  which  gave  them  an  abfolute  command  of 
the  river.  In  this  ftate  of  urgent  danger,  6000  Chinefe  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  fadlory,  and  of  a large 
adjacent  temple.  The  Birmans,  in  confequence  of  previous 
fkirmiffies  and  a fubfequent  aflault,  feized  on  five  confiderable 
temples,  which  they  converted  into  fortreffes ; but  in  an- 
other aflault  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  Siamefe 
officers,  eager  to  fecure  the  magazines  of  grain,  as  a future 
refource,  produced  an  immediate  famine  ; which,  followed  by 
a contagious  difordep  or  peftilence,  occafioned  the  molt  dread- 
ful devaftation.  The  Dutch  factory  was  in  vain  defended 
by  'the  Portuguefe  and  Chinefe  ; and  after  a fiege  of  eight 
days,  it  was  taken  and  reduced  to  affies.  The  whole  Chrif- 
tian  quarter  of  the  city  (hared  the  fame  fate  ; and  the  virgins 
were  obliged  to  marry  the  firft  young  men  that  prefented 
themfelves,  in  order  to  be  iprotedled  by  the  matrimonial  tie, 
which  the  Birmans  reverence.  The  Birmans,  demanding  an 
unconditional  furrender,  affauked  the  city,  and  captured  it 
on  the  28th  of  April  1767.  The  wealth  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  was  confumed  by  the  flames,  or  abandoned 
to  the  foldiery.  The  golden  idols  were  melted  ; and 
the  vidlors,  finding  that  their  avarice  had  been  facrificed  to 
their  fury,  recurred  to  adds  of  violation  and  cruelty.  The 
great  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  loaden  with  irons,  and 
condemned  to  the  gallies.  The  king,  attempting  to  efcape, 
was  maflacred  at  the  gate  of  his  palace.  When  nothing  re- 
mained for  thefe  conquerors  to  deftroy,  they  refumed  their 
march  to  Pegu,  accompanied,  among  other  captives,  with 
the  remaining  princes  and  princefles  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Siam.  In  June  the  Birmans  quitted  Siam,  after  having 
burnt  the  town  of  Michoug,  foon  after  its  confirmation. 

When  the  Birmans  evacuated  their  conqueft,  the  Siamefe 
ifiued  from  their  forefts,  and  fuperftitioufly  directed  their  firft 
rage  againfl  their  gods,  for  having  abandoned  them  to  a de- 
finitive enemy.  Availing  themfelves  of  the  wealth  which 
accrued  from  the  ftatues,  filled  by  fuperftitious  perfons  with 
gold  and  filver,  who  expedted  to  find  them  when  they  re- 
vifited  this  world,  they  proceeded  to  eledt  a leader;  and  Phaia- 
Thae,  an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability,  was  the  objedl 
of  their  choice.  This  new  prince  difplayed  confiderable 
bravery  and  talents ; and  in  the  year  1768  fupprefled  a rebel- 
lion that  was  inftigated  againfl  him.  The  Birmans  in  vain 
attempted  to  renew  their  incurfions  into  the  Siamefe  terri- 
tory : they  were  repulfed,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  turn 
their  arms  againfl  the  Chinefe,  who  were  defeated  in  their 
turn.  For  further  particulars  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of 
Siam,  fee  Birman  Empire.  Indeed,  if  the  Birman  empire 
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trraintains  its  prelent  extent,  Siam,  we  can  have  little  doubt, 
will  ere  long  be  deprived  of  its  independence.  But  it  is  an 
event  not,  perhaps,  lefs  probable,  that  the  Birman  empire 
itfelf  will  fall  mto  confufion,  and  be  uifmembered. 

Every  thing  we  are  told  refpe&ingthe  government,  the  laws, 
the  literature,  the  arts,  and  perfonal  qualities  of  the  Siamele, 
indicates  a correfponding  Hate  of  advancement  with  that 
of  the  Birmans.  That  the  religion  of  the  Siamefe  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Birmans,  and  derived  from  the  fame 
origin  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  there  feems  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  Sommona-Codam,  mentioned  by  Loubere 
as  the  chief  idol  of  Siam,  is  interpreted  by  competent  judges 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Boodh  of  Hindooftan.  The  facred 
language  called  Bali  is  of  the  fame  origin  : the  molt  elteemed 
book  feems  to  be  the  Vinac,  and  the  precepts  of  morality 
are  chiefly  five  ; viz.  not  to  kill,  not  to  Real,  not  to  com- 
mit uncleannels,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  drink  any  intoxicating 
liquor.  Loubere  has  given  a tranflation  of  a more  minute 
code  of  morals,  chiefly  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  de- 
dicated to  religion,  whom  he  calls  Talapoins.  Their  laws 
are  faid  to  be  in  high  reputation  all  over  the  Eaft  ; and  it  is 
not  certain,  whether,  like  thofe  of  the  Birmans,  they  are  of 
Hindoo,  or  of  indigenous  birth.  Their  fyftem  of  legifla- 
tion  is  reprefented  by  all  writers  on  this  country,  as  extremely 
fevere  in  its  fandlions  ; death  or  mutilation  being  punifh- 
ments  of  unimportant  offences.  The  Siamefe  imitate  the 
Chinefe  in  their  feltival  of  the  dead  ; and  in  fome  other  of 
their  rites.  The  government  of  Siam  is  defpotic,  and  the 
fovereign,  as  among  the  Birmans,  is  revered  with  honours 
almolt  divine.  The  fucceflion  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line.  The  population  has  not  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained,  nor  have  we  any  documents  for  this  purpofe.  Al- 
lowing to  the  Birman  empire  more  than  fourteen  millions,  as 
fome  have  Rated,  the  Siamefe  dominions  may  prcbably  be 
peopled  by  about  eight  millions.  However,  Loubere  affures 
us  in  his  time,  that  from  aftual  enumeration,  there  were  only 
found,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  1,900,000.  Loubere 
fays  that  the  Siamefe  had  no  army,  except  a few  royal 
guards  ; but  Mandelflo  eflimated  the  army,  which  may  be 
occafionally  railed,  at  60,000,  with  no  lefs  than  3000  or 
4000  elephants.  The  navy  is  compofed  of  a number  of 
veffels  of  various  fizes,  which  difplay  a Angular  fantaRic 
elegance,  like  thofe  of  the  Birmans ; and  naval  engagements 
frequently  occur.  The  revenues  of  this  fovereignty  are  of 
uncertain  computation.  Mandelflo  defcribes  them  as  arifing 
from  the  third  of  all  inheritances,  from  trade,  condudted  by 
royal  agents,  annual  prefents  from  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, duties  impofed  on  commerce,  and  the  difcovery  of 
gold,  which  feems  to  be  a royal  claim.  Tin  is  alfo  a royal 
metal,  except  that  found  in  Junkfeylon,  which  is  abandoned 
to  the  adventurers.  Loubere  adds  a kind  of  land-tax,  and 
other  particulars,  among  which  is  the  royal  domain. 

Siam  appeared  to  the  French,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  be  of  confiderable  political  importance  ; for  this  monarch 
was  ambitious  of  forming  permanent  fettlements,  by  ren- 
dering it  a rich  mart  of  Indian  commerce.  If  we  had  any 
apprehenflon  that  the  Birmans  would  become  dangerous 
to  our  poflefiions  in  Bengal,  our  alliance  with  Siam  might 
be  highly  ferviceable.  In  a merely  commercial  point  of 
view,  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of 
both  the  Birmans  and  the  Siamefe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine from  which  Rate  fuperior  advantages  might  be  derived. 
If  dire&ed  by  European  policy,  Siam  would  form  ffridl 
alliances  with  the  more  eailern  Rates  of  exterior  India,  as 
a common  defence  againR  the  growing  preponderance  of 
the  Birmans. 

As  to  the  manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  Siamefe,  as  they 


have  embraced  a branch  of  Hindoo  faith,  they  are  rather 
HindooRanic  than  Chinefe;  though  its  fituation  is  centrical 
between  the  vaR  countries  of  China  and  Hindooftan.  Lou- 
bere has  given  a detailed  account  of  the  Siamefe  manners. 
The  females  are  under  few  reflraints,  and  marry  at  an 
early  age,  and  are  paft  parturition  at  forty.  Marriages 
are  condudted  by  female  mediation,  and  a prieft  or  magician 
is  ufually  confulted  concerning  the  propriety  of  an  alliance. 
On  the  third  vifit  the  parties  are  confidered  as  wedded, 
after  the  exchange  of  a few  prefents,  without  any  farther 
ceremony,  civil  or  facred.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  more  from 
oflentation  than  any  other  motive ; and  one  wife  is  always 
acknowledged  as  fupreme.  Royal  marriages,  from  confi- 
derations  of  pride,  are  fometimes  inceRuous  ; nor  does  a 
king  helitate  to  efpoufe  his  own  filler.  Divorce  is  feldom 
pradtifed  ; but  the  rich  may  chufe  a more  compliant  wife 
without  difmifiing  the  former.  Few  women  become  nuns, 
till  they  are  advanced  in  years.  The  Siamefe  funerals  re- 
ferable thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  On  this  occafion,  the^Tala- 
poins  fing  hymns  in  the  Bali  tongue.  After  a folemn  pro- 
cefiion  the  body  is  burnt  on  a funeral  pile  of  precious  woods, 
eredted  near  fome  temple  ; and  the  magnificence  of  the 
fpedtacle  is  enhanced  by  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  which  the 
Siamefe  are  faid  to  excel.  The  tombs  are  pyramidal,  and 
thofe  of  the  kings  are  large  and  lofty.  The  common  food 
of  the  Siamefe  confiRs  of  rice  and  fifh ; they  alfo  eat 
lizards,  rats,  and  feveral  kinds  of  infedts.  The  buffaloes 
yield  rich  milk  ; but  butter  would  melt  and  become  rancid  ; 
and  cheefe  is  unknown. 

In  Siam  little  animal  food  is  ufed ; the  mutton  and  beef 
being  very  bad.  The  dodtrine  of  Boodh  infpires  the  Siamefe 
with  horror  at  the  effufion'of  blood.  The  houfes  are  fmall, 
and  conffrudted  of  bamboos,  upon  pillars,  in  order  to  guard 
againR  inundations,  which  are  common.  The  palaces  only  ex- 
ceed common  habitations  by  occupying  a wider  fpace,  and 
being  conffrudted  of  timber,  with  a few  ornaments.  They 
are  alfo  more  elevated,  but  have  never  more  than  one  floor. 
With  regard  to  their  perfons,  the  Siamefe  are  rather  fmall, 
but  well  made.  The  figure  of  the  countenance,  fays 
Kaempfer,  both  of  men  and  women,  has  lefs  of  the  oval 
than  of  the  lozenge  form,  being  broad,  and  raifed  at  the 
top  of  the  cheeks ; and  the  fore-head  fuddenly  contradts, 
and  is  almoR  as  pointed  as  the  chin.  Their  eyes,  riling  to- 
wards the  temples,  are  fmall  and  dull ; and  the  white  is 
commonly  completely  yellow.  Their  cheeks  are  hollow  ; 
mouth  very  large,  with  thick  pale  lips,  and  teeth  blackened 
by  art ; the  complexion  coarfe,  brown  mixed  with  red,  to 
which  the  climate  greatly  contributes.  From  this  deferip- 
tion  the  Siamefe  appear  to  be  much  inferior  in  perfonal  ap- 
pearance to  the  Birmans  ; and  to  approach  rather  to  the 
Tartaric  or  Chinefe  features. 

The  drefs  of  the  Siamefe  is  flight,  clothes  being  rendered 
almofl  unnecelfary  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  A muffin 
fhirt,  with  wide  fleeves,  and  a kind  of  loofe  drawers,  are 
almoR  the  only  garments  of  the  rich,  a mantle  being  added 
in  winter,  and  a high  conic  cap  upon  the  head.  The 
women  ule  a fcarf  inflead  of  the  fhirt,  and  the  petticoat  is 
of  painted  calico  ; but  with  this  flight  drefs  they  are  ex- 
tremely modeff. 

The  Siamefe  are  faid  to  excel  in  theatrical  amufements ; 
the  fubjedts  being  taken  from  their  mythology,  and  from 
traditions  concerning  their  ancient  heroes.  Their  ordinary 
amufements  confiR  of  races  of  oxen,  and  thofe  of  boats, 
the  combats  of  elephants,  cock-fighting,  tumbling,  wref- 
tling,  and  rope-dancing,  religious  proceflions,  illuminations, 
and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  fire-works.  The  men  are  gene- 
rally very  indolent,  and  fond  of  games  of  chance  ; while 
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the  women  are  employed  in  works  of  induftry.  Although 
the  Siamefe  are  indolent,  they  are  ingenious,  and  fome  of 
their  manufaftures  deferve  praife  ; neverthelefs,  the  ruinous 
and  defpotic  avarice  of  the  government  crufties  induftry  by 
the  uncertainty  of  property.  They  are  little  drilled  in  the 
fabrication  of  iron  or  fteel,  but  excel  in  that  of  gold,  and 
fometimes  in  miniature  painting.  The  common  people  are 
moftly  occupied  in  procuring  fifti  for  their  daily  food,  while 
the  fuperior  claft'es.  are  engaged  in  a trifling  traffic. 

The  language  of  the  Siamefe,  called  “ T’hay,”  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Leyden’s  account  of  it  (Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  x.  p.  244.),  appears  to  be  in  a great  meafure  original ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture,  that  it  is  not  different 
from  that  of  the  Birmans.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  alleged,  that 
Siamefe  dramatifts  ufed  to  perform  in  the  Birman  dominions, 
which  is  not  probable,  unlels  the  language  were  common. 
Dr.  Leyden  fays,  that  it  is  more  purely  monofyllabic,  and 
more  powerfully  accented,  than  any  of  the  Indo-Chinefe 
languages.  It  certainly  is  conne&ed,  in  fome  degree,  with 
fome  of  the  Chinefe  dialedts ; efpecially  the  Mandarin  or 
Court  language,  with  which  its  numerals,  as  well  as  fome 
other  terms,  coincide,  but  thefe  are  not  very  numerous. 
It  borrows  words  freely  from  the  Bali,  but  contra&s  and 
difguifes  more  the  terms  which  it  adopts,  than  either  the 
Ruk’heng  or  the  Barma.  In  its  finely  modulated  intona- 
tions of  found,  in  its  exprefiion  of  the  rank  of  the  fpeaker, 
by  the  fimple  pronouns  which  he  ufes,  in  the  copioufnefs 
of  the  language  of  civility,  and  the  mode  of  exprefling 
efteem  and  adulation,  this  language  refembles  the  Chinefe 
diale&s,  with  which  alfo  it  coincides  more  nearly  in  con- 
ftrudrion  than  either  Barma  or  Ruk’heng.  Its  conftrudrion 
is  fimple  and  inartificial,  depending  almoft  folely  on  the 
principle  of  juxta-pofition.  Relative  pronouns  are  not  in 
the  language  ; the  nominative  regularly  precedes  the  verb, 
and  the  verb  precedes  the  cafe  which  it  governs.  When 
two  fubftantives  come  together,  the  laft  of  them  is  for  the 
molt  part  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  genitive.  This  idiom  is 
confonant  to  the  Malayu,  though  not  to  the  Barma  or 
Ruk’heng,  in  which,  as  in  Englifh,  the  firft  fubftantive 
has  a poffeffive  fignification.  Thus,  the  phrafe,  a man's 
head,  is  expreffed  in  Barma  and  Ruk’heng,  by  lu-k'haung, 
which  is  literally  man-head;  but,  in  Siamefe,  it  is  kua-khon , 
and  in  Malayu,  hapala  orang,  both  of  which  are  literally 
head-man.  A fimilar  difference  occurs  in  the  pofttion  of 
the  accufative  with  an  a drive  verb,  which  cafe  in  Barma 
and  Malayu  generally  precedes  the  verb,  as  tummaing  eha, 
literally  rice  eat ; but  in  Siamefe  follows  it,  as  hen  haw, 
literally  eat  rice,  which  correfponds  to  the  Malayu,  mahan- 
r.afi.  The  adjedrive  generally  follows  the  fubftantive,  and 
the  adverb  the  word  which  it  modifies,  whether  adjedrive  or 
verb.  Whenever  the  name  of  an  animal,  and,  in  general, 
when  that  of  a fpecies  or  clafs,  is  mentioned,  the  generic, 
or  more  general  name  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
repeated  with  it,  as  often  happens  in  the  other  monofyllabic 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Malayu,  In  the  pofttion  of  the 
adverbial  particle,  the  Malayu  often  differs  from  the  Siamefe  ; 
as  Mana  pargi,  literally  where  go,  but  in  Siamefe,  pat  hnei, 
go  where.  The  Siamefe  compofition  is  alfo,  like  that  of 
the  Barma,  a fpecies  of  meafured  profe,  regulated  folely 
by  the  accent  and  the  parallelifm  of  the  members  of  the 
fentence  ; but  in  the  recitative  the  Siamefe  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Chinefe  mode  of  recitation,  and  becomes  a 
kind  of  chaunt,  which  different  Brahmins  allured  Dr. 
Leyden  is  very  fimilar  to  the  mode  of  chaunting  the  Sa- 
maveda. 

The  T’hay  coincides  occaftonally,  even  in  fimple  terms, 
both  with  the  Barma  and  Malayu  ; but  thefe  terms  bear  fa 


final!  a proportion  to  the  mafs  of  the  language,  that  they 
feem  rather  the  effedt  of  accident  or  mixture,  than  of  ori- 
ginal connexion. 

The  T’hay  or  Siamefe  alphabet  differs'  confiderably  in 
the  power  of  its  characters  from  the  Bali ; though  it  not 
only  has  a general  refemblance  to  it  in  point  of  form,  but 
alfo  in  the  arrangement  of  the  character.  The  vowels, 
which  are  twenty  in  number,  are  not  reprefented  by  fepa- 
rate  characters,  but  by  the  character  correfponding  to  the 
fhort  uhar,  varioufly  accented ; excepting  the  vocalic  ru 
and  hi,  which  are  only  variations  of  the  r and  / confonants. 
The  confonants  are  thirty-feven  in  number,  and  are  not 
arranged  by  the  feries  of  five,  like  the  Deva-nagari  and 
Bali,  but  the  firft  feries,  ha,  confifts  of  feven  letters ; the 
fecond  feries,  cha,  of  fix  ; the  third  feries,  ta  or  da,  of  fix  ; 
the  fourth  feries,  la  or  pa,  of  eight ; the  fifth  feries,  ja,  of 
four  ; and  the  laft  feries,  fa,  of  fix,  including  the  vocalic 
ahar,  though  two  of  them  are  not  in  common  ufe.  Each 
of  thefe  letters  is  varied  by  fixteen  fimple  accentuations, 
and  by  thirty-fix  complex  ones.  The  letters  ha,  nga,  ta,  or 
da,  na,  ma,  ba  or  pa,  are  alfo  final  confonants.  Hence  it 
is  eafy  to  perceive  the  near  approximation  of  the  Siamefe 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  Chinefe  accentuation  ; while  in  other 
refpefts,  the  alphabet  is  confiderably  more  perfed,  than  irr 
the  Mandarin  or  Court  language  of  the  Chinefe,  which  has 
neither  the  fame  variety  of  confonants,  nor  admits  fo  many, 
in  the  clofe  of  a fyllable.  The  Siamefe  pronunciation,  even 
of  confonants,  correfponds  very  imperfedly  to  the  Eu- 
ropean mode  : r and  / are  generally  pronounced  n in  the 
clofe  of  a fyllable  ; h is  often  prefixed  to  a confonant ; but 
from  the  total  fufpenfion  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing 
fyllables  which  terminate  in  a confonant,  no  afpiration  can 
be  pronounced  after  them ; ma  and  ba,  tya  and  chya,  are 
often  difficult  to  be  diftinguiffied  in  pronunciation,  as  are 
ya  and  ja,  hye  and  chye,  with  other  combinations.  From 
this  circumltance,  many  combinations  of  letters  are  pro- 
nounced in  a manner  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  written. 

The  firft  European  who  attempted  the  ftudy  of  Siamefe 
literature,  was  the  learned  Gervaife,  but  his  lucubrations 
have  never  been  publifhed.  The  learned  and  indefatigable 
Hyde  procured  from  the  Siamefe  ambaflador  at  London, 
an  imperfedt  copy  of  the  Siamefe  alphabet,  which  has  been 
published  by  Greg.  Sharpe,  in  the  “ Syntagma  Differta-- 
tionum,”  1767.  It  is  inferior  to  La  Loubere’s  alphabet 
in  accuracy,  though  it  contains  a greater  number  of  com- 
pound charadters.  La  Loubere’s  alphabet  contains  three 
forms  of  the  fa,  correfponding  to  the  Nagari ; but  the  Jha 
and  Jh’ha,  being  difufed  in  common  pronunciation,  are  com- 
monly omitted  both  in  the  alphabet  and  in  modern  MSS. 

The  Siamefe  or  T’hay  language  contains  a great  variety 
of  compofitions  of  every  fpecies.  Their  poems  and  fongs 
are  very  numerous,  as  are  their  Cheritras,  or  hiftorical  and 
mythological  fables.  Many  of  the  Siamefe  princes  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  poetical  powers,  and  feveral  of 
their  hiftorical  and  moral  compofitions  are  ttill  preferved. 
In  all  their  compofitions,  they  either  affedt  a plain  fimple 
narrative,  or  an  unconnedted  and  abrupt  ftyle  of  ihort, 
pithy  fentences,  of  much  meaning.  The  books  of  medicine 
are  reckoned  of  confiderable  antiquity.  Both  in  fcience 
and  poetry,  thofe  who  affedf  learning  and  elegance  of  com- 
pofition, fprinkle  their  ftyle  copioufly  with  Bali.  The  laws 
of  Siam  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Eaft,  and  La  Loubere 
has  mentioned  three  works  of  fuperior  reputation,  the  Pra- 
Tam-non,  the,  Pra-Tam-Ra,  and  the  Pra-Raja-Kam-manot, 
Of  thefe,  the  firft  is  a colledrion  of  the  inftitutions  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Siam  ; the  fecond  is  the  conftitutional  code 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  contains  the  names,  fundlions,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  all  the  officers  ; the  third,  which  is  about  150 
years  old,  contains  additional  regulations.  Of  thefe,  the 
firft  is  the  mod  celebrated  and  the  molt  deferving  the  at- 
tention of  Europeans. 

The  T’hay  exhibits  confiderable  variety  of  meafures  in 
compofition,  and  frequently  introduces  feveral  of  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  frequently  done  in  Brij’h,  Punjabi, 
and  Sik’h  compofitions.  The  inoft  frequent  meafure,  how- 
ever, among  the  T’hay,  as  among  the  Ruk’heng  and 
Barma,  feems  to  be  that  denominated  rap,  which  confifts 
of  four  long  fyllables,  but  admits  occaiionally  of^one  or 
more  intercalary  (hort  ones  : the  Ja-r.i,  which  confiils  of 
five  fyllables,  the  Cho-bang  of  fix,  the  Pat’hamang  of 
feven,  the  Jefunta  of  eight,  are  alfo  frequently  employed. 
The  Siamefe  are  not  deficient  in  literature,  and  their  modes 
of  education  are  well  explained  by  Loubere. 

From  Mandelflo  we  learn,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
capital  of  Siam  confifted  in  cloths  imported  from  Hindoof- 
tan,  and  various  articles  from  China  ; in  exports  of  jewels, 
gold,  benjoin,  lacca,  wax,  tin,  lead,  8cc.  and  particularly 
deer-lkins,  of  which  more  than  150,000  were  fold  annually 
to  the  Japanefe.  Rice  was  alfo  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  the  Aiiatic  ides.  The  king  was,  by  a ruinous  policy, 
the  chief  merchant,  and  had  faftors  in  moft  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  royal  trade  confilted  in  cotton 
cloths,  tin,  ivory,  faltpetre,  rack,  and  Ikins  fold  to  the 
Dutch.  A late  writer  informs  us,  that  the  productions  of 
this  country  are  prodigious  quantities  of  grain,  cotton,  ben- 
jamin ; fandal,  aguello,  and  Japan  woods ; antimony,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  load-ltones,  gold,  and  filver ; fapphires,  eme- 
ralds, agates,  cryltal ; marble,  and  tambac.  Siam,  in 
refpedt  of  fertility,  loco-pofition,  and  productive  labour, 
'poftefles  commercial  advantages  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  of  the  Birman  empire ; but  on  the  coalt  at  leaft,  the 
climate  is  far  from  being  healthy. 

The  two  firft  months  of  the  Siamefe  year,  correfponding 
with  our  December  and  January,  form  their  whole  winter  ; 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  belong  to  that  portion  which 
is  called  their  little  fummer  ; and  the  feven  others  to  their 
great  fummer.  As  they  lie  north  of  the  line,  their  winter 
correfponds  with  our’s,  but  it  is  almoft  as  warm  as  a French 
fummer.  The  little  fummer  is  their  fpring  ; autumn  is  un- 
known in  their  calendar  ; the  winter  is  dry,  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  courfe  of  the  wind,  which  almoft  conftantly 
blows  from  the  north,  and  is  refrelhed  with  cold  from  the 
fnowy  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  the  bleak  wattes  of  Mon- 
golia. 

We  have  already  defcribed  this  country  as  a wide  vale 
between  two  high  ridges  of  mountains  ; but  compared  with 
the  Birman  empire,  the  cultivated  land  is  not  above  half  the 
extent  either  in  breadth  or  length.  Lefs  induftrious  than 
the  Birmans,  the  agriculture  of  the  Siamefe  does  not  extend 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  its  branches  ; fo  that  to- 
wards the  mountains  there  are  valt  aboriginal  forefts  filled 
with  wild  animals,  whence  they  obtain  the  Ikins  which  are 
exported.  The  rocky  and  variegated  ffiores  of  the  noble 
gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  fize  and  inundations  of  the  Meinam, 
confpire  with  the  rich  and  picturefque  vegetation  of  the 
forefts,  illumined  at  night  with  crowds  of  brilliant  fire- 
flies, to  imprefs  ftraogers  with  admiration  and  delight. 

The  foil  towards  the  mountains  is  parched  and  infertile  ; 
but  011  the  ffiores  of  the  river  confifts,  like  that  of  Egypt, 
of  a very  rich  and  pure  mould,  in  which  a pebble  can 
icarcely  be  found ; and  the  country  would  be  a terreftrial 
paradife,  if  its  government  were  not  fo  defpotic  as  to  be 
juftly  reckoned  far  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
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Birmans.  Rice  of  excellent  quality  is  the  chief  produft  of 
their  agriculture  ; wheat  is  not  unknown  ; peafe  and  other 
vegetables  abound  ; and  maize  is  confined  to  their  gardens. 
The  fertility  of  Siam  depends  in  a great  degree,  like  that 
of  Egypt  on  the  Nile,  on  their  grand  river  Meinam,  and 
its  contributary  ftreams ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee 
Meinam. 

Of  the  lakes  of  this  country  little  is  knowp:  a fmall 
one,  however,  lies  in  the  eaft  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
the  fource  of  a river  that  flows  into  that  of  Cambodia. 
To  its  extenfive  ranges  of  mountains,  inclofing  the  kingdom 
on  the  eaft  and  weft,  we  have  already  referred.  A fmall 
ridge  alfo  pafles  from  eaft  to  weft,  not  far  north  of  Yuthia, 
called  by  Loubere  Taramamon.  The  forefts  of  the  country 
are  large  and  numerous,  and  produce  many  valuable  woods. 
Its  chief  animals  are  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  deer.  The 
elephants  in  particular  are  diftinguiftied  for  their  fagacitv 
and  beauty  ; and  thofe  of  a white  colour  are  treated  by  the 
Siamefe  with  a kind  of  adoration,  as  they  believe  the  foul 
of  fuch  is  royal.  Wild  boars,  tigers,  and  monkies,  are 
numerous.  The  reports  of  the  mineralogy  of  Siam  are 
various.  Mandelflo,  or  rather  his  tranflator  Wicquefort, 
who  added,  about  the  year  1670,  the  accounts  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  Japan,  &c.  informs  us,  that  Siam  contains  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  tin,  and  copper ; and  Loubere  fuggefts,  that 
they  were  anciently  more  diligently  wrought,  as  the  ancient 
pits  indicate ; not  to  mention  the  great  quantity  of  gold, 
which  mult  have  been  employed  in  richly  gilding  the  idols, 
pillars,  cielings,  and  even  roofs  of  their  temples.  In  his 
time  no  mine  of  gold  or  filver,  worth  the  labour  of  being 
wrought,  could  be  found.  The  mines  chiefly  wrought  by 
the  Siamefe  were  thofe  of  tin  and  lead.  The  tin,  called 
“ calin”  by  the  Portuguefe,  was  fold  throughout  the 
Indies ; but  it  was  foft  and  ill  refined.  Near  Louvo  was  a 
mountain  of  load-ftone,  and  another  of  inferior  quality  ia 
Junhfeilon  ; which  fee.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  ii. 

The  Siamefe,  though  of  a melancholy  turn,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  lively  mufic.  They  have  often  parties  on  the 
water,  which  they  render  very  pleafant  by  a number  of 
voices,  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  with  which  they  beat 
time. 

The  inftrument  in  the  higheft  favour  with  them  produces 
a found  fimilar  to  two  violins  perfeftly  in  tune,  played  at 
the  fame  time.  But  there  is  nothing  more  difagreeable  than 
its  diminutive,  the  kit  of  this  inftrument,  which  is  a kind  of 
rebec,  or  violin  with  three  brafs  ftrings. 

Their  copper  trumpets  very  much  refemble,  in  tone,  the 
cornets  with  which  the  peafants  of  France  call  their  cows. 
Their  flutes  are  not  much  fweeter.  They  make  likevvife  a 
kind  of  carillon  with  fmall  bells,  which  are  lively,  and  not 
difagreeable,  when  not  accompanied  by  their  iron  drum, 
which  ftuns  every  one  that  is  not  accuftomed  to  its  noify 
harffinefs.  They  have  drums  made  of  terra  cotta,  a baked 
clay,  with  a long  and  very  narrow  neck,  but  open  at  the  bot- 
tom : they  cover  the  drum  with  a buffaloe’s  hide,  and  beat 
it  with  the  hand  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  ferves  for  a bafs 
in  their  concerts.  Their  voices  are  not  difagreeable,  and  if 
we  were  to  hear  them  fing  fome  of  their  airs,  we  {hould  not 
be  difpleafed.  Laborde. 

Siam,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  country  above  de- 
fcribed. See  Juthia,  and  the  preceding  article. 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  a large  bay  of  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  to 
the  north  Siam. 

SIAMODEL,  a fown  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic  £ 
13  miles  N.  of  Nellore. 

SIAMPA.  See  Chiampa. 
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SIAN,  Scio,  or  Cio,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Melinda. 

SIANCAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman ; 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Salvador  de 
Jugui. 

SIANDUPADA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 
13  miles  S.W.  of  Bangalore. 

SIANELLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 13 
miles  S.W.  of  Bangalore. 

SIANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi.  N.  lat.  230  58'.  E.  long.  io9°oh 

SIANG-CHAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Tche-kiang  ; 25  miles  8.E.  of  Ning-po. 

SIANG-HIAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Tchang-tcha. 

SIANG-TAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Tfing. 

SIANG- YANG,  a town  of  Corea ; 28  miles  N N.W. 
«f  San-pou. 

Siang-yang,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Hou-quang,  on  the  river  Han.  N.  lat.  320  5’.  E.  long. 
i;ii0  39'. 

SIANG-YN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang,  on  the  Heng  river;  27  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Tcheng-tcha. 

SIANKE,  or  Synke,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  fome  parts  of  the  Ealt  Indies  to  the  caryo- 
phyllus,  or  clove-fpice.  The  people  of  the  Moluccas,  ac- 
cording to  Garcias,  call  it  chanque,  which  is  only  a fmall 
difference  of  pronunciation.  The  Turks  and  Perfians  call 
the  fame  fpice  calafur. 

SIAO,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Kiang-nan  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Pefu. 

Siao,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  30  miles  in 
circuit,  which  belongs  to  the  fultan  of  Ternate.  The 
Dutch  maintain  in  this  ifland  a corporal,  a few  foldiers,  and 
a fchool-maiter  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  children  of  the 
natives.  It  abounds  with  provifions.  N.  lat.  2°  44'.  E. 
long.  125°  5'. 

SIAO-CHAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Chao-king. 

SIAO-HE-CHAN,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
China.  N.  lat.  370  54'.  E.  long.  120°  34'. 

SIAO-HO-TCHAN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N. 
lat.  410  43'.  E.  long.  1210  42'. 

SIAO-NON-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
N.  lat.  41°  24'.  E.  long.  126°  50'. 

SIAO-PI-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea.  N.  lat.  40°  24'. 
E.  long.  1250  26'. 

SIAO-TEIN,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the 
Eaftern  fea,  N.  lat.  370  21'.  E.  long.  1 180  44'. 

SIARA,  a fmall  town  of  Brafil,  and  capital  of  a dif- 
trid  or  captaincy  of  the  fame  name,  fo  called  from  a river 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
ocean  in  S.  lat.  50  30'.  The  captaincy  is  fmall,  not  being 
above  54  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  two  fortreffes,  one  on 
the  north,  joining  to  the  town  of  Siara,  and  fituated  on  a 
fmall  hill  on  the  right  fide  of  the  haven,  which  is  fo  (hallow 
as  to  admit  only  fmall  veffels ; and  the  other,  called  Fort 
St.  Luke,  fituated  on  the  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall 
river,  navigable  only  by  barks.  This  diftrid  abounds  in 
cotton,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  Brafil  wood,  the  ufual  ftaples 
of  the  country.  The  trade  of  the  town,  confifting  chiefly 
of  fugar  and  tobacco,  is  inconfiderable.  S.  lat.  30  15'. 
W.  long.  390  46'. 

SIARDEHUI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 

S miles  N.E.  of  Udegherry. 

SIARMAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 


zanderan,  on  the  Cafpian  fea;  12  mile6  E.S.E.  of  Ferra- 
bad,  or  Farabat ; which  fee. 

SIAS,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  lake  Ladoga, 
near  Siafkoi. 

SIASKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Peterfburg,  near  lake  Ladoga;  24  miles  N.E.  of  Nova 
Ladoga. 

SIATGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Bahar. 

SIATON,  a town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Negroes.  N.  lat.  90  2ih  E.  long.  1230  3'. 

SIB.  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Mafcat  ; 30 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Mafcat. 

SIBABA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  6°  36*.  E.  long. 
1220  25'. 

SIBvE,  or  Sobii,  called  alfo  Iba  or  Saba,  in  Ancient 
Geography , a people  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
and  one  of  the  firft  nations  that  encountered  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  Acefines. 

SIBALD  de  Wert,  in  Geography.  See  Falkland 
//lands. 

SIBALDES,  a duller  of  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Pata- 
gonia. S.  lat.  50°  53'.  W.  long.  590  35'. 

SIBATTA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
1 5 miles  S.E.  of  Nambu. 

SIBAU.  See  Sebou. 

SIBB,  a diftrid  of  the  Perfian  empire,  in  the  province  of 
Mekran,  governed  by  a chief,  who  refides  in  a fmall  town 
of  the  fame  name.  It  confilts  of  a v.ery  extenfive  plain, 
through  the  centre  of  which  flows  a river,  nearly  dry,  in 
the  bed  of  which  are  feveral  groves  of  date-trees ; but  the 
country,  generally  fpeaking,  is  quite  barren. 

SIBBA.  See  Sebba. 

SIBBALDIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnseus,  in 
memory  of  fir  Robert  Sibbald,  knt.,  M.D.,  author  of 
Scotia  Illujlrata,  a folio  volume,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1684,  a confiderable  part  of  which  is  dedicated  to  plants, 
and  in  which  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  prefent  genus  is,  for  the 
firft  time,  delineated. — Linn.  Gen.  155.  Schreb.  208. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1567.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Sin. 
FI.  Brit.  345.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  199.  Purlh  v,  1. 
21 1.  Juft.  337.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  221.  Goertn.  t.  73. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Pentagynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Sen- 
ticofee , Linn.  Rofacece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cut  half 
way  down  into  ten  fegments ; its  bafe  ered ; fegments 
fpreading,  half-lanceolate,  equal  in  length,  permanent,  the 
intermediate  ones  narrowed.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  in- 
ferred into  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers 
fmall,  obtufe.  Pijl.  Germens  five,  ovate,  very  (hort,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; ftyles  from  the  middle  of  one  fide 
of  each  germen,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigmas  capi- 
tate. Peric.  none,  the  clofed  calyx  fheltering  the  Seeds, 
which  are  five,  fome  what  oblong. 

Obf.  The  piflils  were  found  by  Linnjeus  to  be  fome- 
times,  though  very  rarely,  doubled  in  number,  on  the  fame 
plant  with  other  flowers  that  had  only  five.  They  appear 
to  vary  from  five  to  ten. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  in  ten  fegments.  Petals  five,  Handing 
on  the  calyx.  Styles  from  the  fide  of  each  germen.  Seeds 
five,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

1.  S.  procumbens.  Procumbent  Sibbaldia.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  406.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  82.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  897.  Lightf.  Scot.  175.  FI.  Dan.  t.  32.  (Fra- 
garise  fylveftri  affinis  planta,  flore  luteo  ; Sibb.  Scot.  p.  2. 
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25.  t.  6.  f.  l.  Scotch  Cinquefoil;  Petiv.  Herb.  Bnt. 
t.  41.  f.  7.) — Leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  three-toothed. — Na- 
tive of  the  fummits  of  the  highelt  mountains  of  Lapland, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  North  America. 
Tournefort  gathered  it  alfo  in  Cappadocia.  The  plant 
thrives  beft  in  a mouldering  micaceous  foil,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  root  is  perennial  and  woody,  throwing 
out  many  fhort,  fpreading,  leafy,  herbaceous,  round, 
downy  flems,  which  are  flightiy  branched,  and  procumbent, 
except  fometimes  at  their  flowering  extremities.  Leaves  on 
long  ftalks,  whofe  bafe  bears  a pair  of  oblong,  acute  fli- 
pulas,  like  thofe  of  a rofe ; their  leaflets  three,  on  fhort 
partial  ftalks,  wedge-fhaped,  inclining  to  ovate,  green, 
hairy,  entire,  except  their  three  large  terminal  teeth.  Flowers 
in  fmall  terminal  leafy  corymbs,  inconfpicuous,  with  mi- 
nute yellow  petals  and  flamens , inferted  into  the  thickened 
rim  of  the  green  leafy  calyx.  Seeds  dry,  hairy.  We  have 
noticed  in  FI.  Lapp,  that  Plukenet’s  t.  212.  f.  3,  cited  by 
Linnaeus,  and  recently  copied  by  Purfh,  belongs  rather  to 
the  Potentilta  fubacaulis ; nor  does  this  figure,  in  effential 
points,  refemble  our  Sibbaldia. 

2.  S.  ereSa.  Tall  Sibbaldia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  407.  Willd. 

n.  2.  Purfh  n.  1.  (S.  n.  42  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  3.  186. 

Pentaphylloides  foliis  tenuifiime  laciniatis,  flofeulis  carneis  ; 
Amman.  Ruth.  85.  t.  15.)  — Leaves  in  numerous  linear 
fegments.  Stem  ereft,  much  branched,  leafy.  Petals 
obovate. — Native  of  ftony  ground  in  Siberia,  flowering  in 
Auguft.  Mr.  Nuttall  is  recorded  by  Purfh,  as  having 
gathered  this  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Mifl'ouri,  in  North 
America.  The  root  is  tapering,  brown,  probably  pe- 
rennial. Stem  ereft,  a fpan  high,  round,  downy,  much 
branched  in  a corymbofe  manner,  leafy  from  top  to  bottom, 
many-flowered.  Leaves  crowded,  llalked,  hairy,  repeatedly 
three-cleft,  with  linear,  obtufe,  revolute,  entire  fegments, 
like  thofe  of  an  Artemifla.  Flowers  fomewhat  racemofe, 
fmall,  flefh-coloured. 

3.  S.  altaica.  Large-flowered  Sibbaldia.  Linn.  Suppl. 

191.  Willd.  n.  3.  “Pall.  Aft.  Petrop.  for  1773,  526. 
t.  18.  f.  2.”  (S.  n.  42,  var.  j ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  3.  187.) — 

Leaves  in  numerous  linear  fegments.  Stems  flightiy 
branched.  Petals  roundifh-heart-fhaped. — Found  by  Pallas 
very  abundantly  on  the  rocks  of  Dauria.  The flems  are  but 
about  three  inches  high,  flender,  often  Ample,  and  flightiy 
leafy.  Flowers,  efpecially  their  petals,  three  or  four  times 
the  fize  of  the  laft,  of  which  neverthelefs  Gmelin,  and  at 
one  time  Pallas  himfelf,  thought  this  plant  a variety. 

SIBBENS,  or  Sivvens,  in  Medicine,  an  infeftious  dif- 
eafe,  of  a chronic  nature,  fomewhat  refembling  fyphilis, 
prevalent  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid  to  be 
fo  denominated  from  the  appearance  of  a fungous  extu- 
berance  from  fome  of  the  cutaneous  fores,  not  unlike  a rafp- 
berry ; the  word  flbben,  or  flvven,  being  the  Highland 
appellation  for  a wild  rafpberry.  Whence  it  has  alfo  been 
fometimes  confounded  with  the  yaws,  a difeafe  of  tropical 
climates,  brought  from  Africa,  and  fo  denominated  by  the 
Negroes  from  the  fame  fruit.  See  Framboesia  and 
Yaws. 

This  malady  is  not  of  ancient  date  in  Scotland.  The 
firft  writer  on  the  fubjeft  was  Dr.  Gilchrift,  who,  in  the 
year  1765,  diftributed  a fhort  defeription  of  the  flbbens 
among  the  people  of  Ayrfhire,  which  wa3  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  (See 
Effays  and  Obfervations  Phyfical  and  Literary,  vol.  iii. 
art.  11.)  According  to  tradition  in  the  Highlands,  the 
difeafe  was  introduced  there  by  the  foldiers  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  laboured  under  the  venereal  difeafe,  when  gar- 
rifoned  in  that  country.  From  thence  it  is  faid  to  have  been 


carried  to  Dumfries  by  a party  of  foldiers,  who  had  been 
Rationed  in  the  north  Highlands  ; and  it  is  perfeftly  afeer- 
tained,  according  to  Dr.  Paterfon,  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Ayrfhire,  about  the  year  1745,  by  people  who  went 
thither  from  Dumfries  to  buy  cattle.  Since  that  period,  it 
has  conflantly  prevailed  in  different  places  in  that  diftrift, 
at  different  times  ; fometimes  abating  fo  much,  both  in  viru- 
lence and  frequency  of  occurrence,  as  to  give  hopes  that  it 
would  entirely  difappear ; then  breaking  out  again  with 
greater  violence,  generally  in  the  harvelt  feafon,  and  fpread- 
ing over  feveral  parifhes.  (See  Dr.  Paterfon’s  Letter,  in 
Beddoes’s  Contributions  to  Phyfical  and  Medical  Know- 
ledge, p,  408.)  At  its  firft  appearance,  it  occafioned  little 
uneafinefs  or  apprehenfion  to  thofe  affefted  with  it ; but  it 
was  foon  difeovered  to  be  a formidable  difeafe,  refembling 
in  charafter  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  to  be  propagated  ex- 
tenfively  by  its  contagion,  infomuch  that,  as  Dr.  Gilchrift 
expreffes  it,  “ great  are  the  perplexity  and  diftrefs,  the  fuf- 
picion  and  terror,  caufed  by  it,  wherever  it  comes  ; and 
hitherto  nothing  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
it.”  The  difeafe  differs,  however,  materially  from  lues  ve- 
nerea, though  it  is  cured  by  the  fame  remedy  ; the  poifon 
being  introduced  into  the  fyftem  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  organs  of  generation,  but  commonly  by  the  mouth 
and  throat,  in  which  the  primary  ulcerations  occur. 

The  fibbens  almoft  always  begins  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  firft  on  the  uvula  and  velum  pendulum  of  the 
palate,  and  afterwards  on  the  tonfils,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
which  is  fucceeded  in  one  or  two  days,  and  fometimes  fo  late 
as  fix  or  eight,  by  fmall  pimples,  or  veficles,  which  termi- 
nate in  ulcers,  with  a white  furface,  and  red  abrupt  edges. 
There  is  often  alfo  an  aphthous  appearance,  or  a feries  of 
white  fpecks  and  fioughs,  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
infide  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  which  commonly  (hews  itfelf 
alfo  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  in  a fmall  rifing  of  the  flein, 
of  a pearl  or  whey-colour ; upon  which  part  alfo  a fmall 
fungous  excrefcence  often  appears,  not  unlike  a rafpberry, 
which  changes  to  a fcab,  and  is  a pretty  fure  fign  of  the 
difeafe,  although  there  be  no  aphthae  or  fore  throat.  The 
uvula  is  fometimes  deftroyed  by  the  ulceration ; and  chil- 
dren at  the  breaft,  when  thus  affefted  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  have  periftied  from  hunger,  not  being  able  to  fuck 
or  fwallow. 

In  a little  time  the  conftitution  is  contaminated  by  the 
abforption  of  the  poifon,  and  a feries  of  fecondary  fymp- 
toms  appears.  In  fome,  and  efpecially  in  adult  perfon*, 
dark  red  fpots,  or  fometimes  fungous  excrefcences,  arife 
about  the  anus  and  perinasum,  which  gradually  increafe  and 
ulcerate.  But  the  moft  common  appearances  are  eruptions 
of  a puftular  charafter  on  the  fkin,  containing,  however, 
little  fluid,  and  foon  terminating  in  a dry  fcab,  furrounded 
by  a livid  margin,  and  ultimately  in  ulceration.  In  fome, 
and  efpecially  in  children,  thefe  eruptions  occupy  chiefly  the 
belly,  groins,  and  fides,  and  are  fometimes  feen  on  the  face. 
The  ulcers,  into  which  they  pafs,  ufually  make  but.  fmall 
progrefs,  not  exceeding  in  general  the  point  of  the  finger 
in  fize,  and  being  irregular  in  their  forms,  and  pretty  clean, 
with  flightiy  inflamed  edges.  In  fome  inftances,  however, 
they  have  been  feen  to  become  confluent,  and  to  unite  into 
one  large  foul  ulcer  over  a great  part  of  the  abdomen,  ex- 
haling a moft  intolerable  and  peculiar  ftench.  In  fome 
children,  indeed,  the  whole  fcalp  has  gangrened,  and  the 
ears  have  nearly  fallen  off.  Smaller  ulcers  have  alfo  formed 
on  the  breaft  and  face,  covered  with  a purulent  flough,  re- 
maining inert,  without  pain  or  inflammation,  and  feldom 
increafing  in  fize. 

In  other  cafes,  where  the  primary  fymptoms  have  been 
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moderate,  and  have  fubfided,  the  fecondary  fymptoms, 
affecting  the  fkin  fuperficially,  affurae  different  fhapes. 
The  whole  furface  of  the  body,  Dr.  Gilchrift  fays,  has 
been  obferved  to  be  mottled,  of'  a dufky  copper  colour,  or 
a dirty  hue,  as  the  difcolourings  of  the  fkin  in  this  difeafe 
commonly  are.  Infants  of  the  month  have  had  a rednefs  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  part  of 
the  legs,  where  fometimes  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a ring. 
In  fome  of  thefe  there  was  an  inflammation,  and  a watery 
filming  fwelling  of  the  pudenda.  A more  certain  appear- 
ance in  fuch  fubjefts  fomewhat  older  are  broad  red  patches, 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  overall  the  trunk,  as  well 
as  the  limbs,  attended  with  inflammation.  A clufter,  or 
clutters,  of  fmall  puftules  come  out ; the  fkin  grows  dry, 
and  peels  off,  leaving  a new  tender  fkin  beneath  ; and  this 
will  happen  a great  many  times,  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  another.  Scabby  eruptions  are  often  met  with 
on  the  fcalp,  fore-head,  infide  of  the  thighs,  groins,  and 
parts  contiguous  ; where  frequently  fmall  hardneffes,  rifing 
juft  within  the  fkin,  excite  a very  troublefome  itching.  Be- 
fides  the  inflammation  and  excrefcences  about  the  fundament 
already  noticed,  other  appearances  of  the  difeafe  prefent 
themfelves  on  the  bread,  fhoulders,  and  elfewhere,  efpe- 
cially  a fort  of  herpes  exedens,  or  fpreading  tetter,  healing 
in  one  part,  while  it  breaks  out  in  another  adjoining,  and 
leaving  a great  deformity  of  the  fkin,  after  it  cicatrizes. 
In  a few  cafes,  an  eruption  of  tubercles  occurs  upon  the 
face,  rather  numerous,  and  in  figure  and  fize  refembling  the 
fmall -pox  at  the  height,  but  being  of  a reddifh  colour. 
Thefe  are  attended  with  great  heat  and  tumour  of  the  face, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  clofe  up  the  eyes.  In  fome  cafes  they 
have  fpread  thickly  over  the  whole  body,  and  fuppurated, 
not  unlike  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  and  have  even  proved 
fatal,  as  the  fwelling  fubfided ; but  in  others,  where  not 
fo  numerous,  they  gradually  decay,  without  coming  to 
fuppuration.  In  fome  perfons  there  is  a fwelling  of  the 
furface,  without  any  appearance  of  tubercles ; in  which 
cafe,  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  time  to  time  in  fine  white 
reticulated  flakes,  as  often  as  it  is  renewed.  In  other  cafes, 
tubercles  arife  from  fmall  bright  red  fpots,  of  a more  in- 
tenfe  rednefs  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  which  in  fome 
places  become  confluent,  and  form  a flat  fmooth  elevation, 
which  foon  becomes  of  the  ufual  colour  of  the  fkin,  and 
fometimes  flightly  ulcerates.  Thb  face,  too,  is  often  af- 
fetted  with  different  kinds  of  eruption,  fometimes  alone, 
and  fometimes  together  with  the  reft  of  the  body. 

Where  the  difeafe  affumes  ftill  greater  malignity,  larger 
boils  appear  difperfed  over  the  arms,  fhoulders,  face,  legs, 
and  feet,  which  fuppurate,  and  form  ulcers,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  mufcular  parts,  laying  them  quite  bare,  and 
feeming  even  to  corrode  them  fuperficially.  Thefe  ulcera- 
tions are  of  a high  florid  colour,  with  fcarcely  any  dif- 
charge  upon  their  furface,  except  a little  ichor,  which  ren. 
ders  them  exquifitely  tender  and  painful,  and  fcarcely  bear- 
ing the  mildeft  applications.  Their  edges  are  hard  and 
ragged,  their  fize  various,  and  their  appearance  very  ma- 
lignant ; fo  that  Dr.  Gilchrift  fays,  when  viewed  fingly, 
they  might  have  been  miftaken  for  real  cancers ; but  the 
number  of  them,  the  manner  of  their  coming  out,  and  other 
circumftances,  foon  determine  the  difeafe  to  which  they 
belong. 

There  is  one  fymptom,  not  yet  particularly  defcribed, 
but  from  which  the  difeafe  takes  its  name,  which  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  An  itchy  tetter,  or  a fort  of  ring-worm, 
breaks  out  in  a circular  form,  which  either  fpontaneoufly, 
or  from  being  fcratched,  becomes  raw  and  excoriated,  and 
4oes  not  fcab,  but  continues  to  ooze  out  an  ichorous  hu- 
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mour.  In  a fhort  time  a fungous  excrefcence  fprouts  up, 
much  like  a rafpberry  or  ftrawberry,  elevated  one  half 
above  the  furface,  and,  when  fully  formed,  appearing  ag 
if  fet  in  a focket  cut  in  the  flelh  exatftly  to  receive  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  a black  fcab  forms,  crufting  over  the 
fore,  except  at  the  edges,  where  there  is  a crack  or  ring, 
like  the  line  of  feparation  between  a mortified  and  a found 
part,  from  which  the  fame  fort  of  ichor  is  conftantly  oozing. 
By  degrees  this  crack  enlarges  towards  the  centre,  and 
the  fcab,  being  pufhed  off,  gives  place  to  the  fungus 
juft  defcribed.  In  other  cafes,  thefe  fpongy  excrefcences 
are  preceded  by  a dark  or  grey  fcurf,  relembling  the  fcaly 
leprofy.  Thefe  parts  are  the  feat  of  an  intenfe  itching,  and 
when  they  are  excoriated  by  fcratching  or  rubbing,  the 
fungus  has  room  to  fprout  up.  Thefe  fores  occupy  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  many  of  them  are  feen  in  the  fame 
fubjetl  at  the  fame  time ; but  the  excrefcences  do  not  al- 
ways fprout  up,  and  are  more  commonly  produced  in  the 
fores  which  never  form  a fcab,  than  in  the  fcabby  or  fcalv 
ones.  The  fungus  is  rather  indolent  than  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  its  colour  is  not  remarkably  different  from  that 
of  the  fungus  of  other  fores. 

The  fibbens  very  rarely  affefts  the  bones,  and  then  only 
by  extending  from  the  foft  parts,  and  perhaps  never  attacks 
the  large  and  more  folid  bones.  In  feveral  cafes,  the  teeth, 
with  their  fockets,  have  been  loft,  and  fome  of  the  bones  of 
the  cheeks  and  nofe  have  come  away,  and  a portion  of  the 
cartilaginous  feparation  of  the  noftrils  has  been  deftroyed  by 
the  difeafe.  Several  perfons  die  in  a ftate  of  hedlic,  from 
the  very  extenfive  ulcerations,  before  the  bones  could  be 
materially  affedfed. 

Caufei  of  Sibbetis. — This  difeafe  has  been  principally  pre- 
valent among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  Scotland, 
though  not  exclufively  ; for  fome  families  of  good  condition 
have  loft  their  children  by  its  attacks.  The  difeafe  affedts  the 
young  and  adult  perfons  equally  ; but  perfons  advanced  in 
years  appear  to  be  lefs  liable  to  the  infedlion.  Children, 
however,  and  women,  from  their  more  irritable  frame,  are 
inoft  fufceptible  of  it. 

The  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by  the  diredf 
conveyance  of  the  infectious  matter  by  fome  fpecies  of  con- 
tadf,  and  generally  through  the  medium  of  the  mouth  ; 
whence  the  primary  fymptoms  appear  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  as  before  defcribed.  “ It  is  propagated,”  Dr. 
Gilchrift  obferves,  “ by  ufing  the  fame  fpoons  and  knives, 
and  wiping  with  the  fame  cloth,  which  the  infedfed  have 
ufed,  without  cleanfing  or  wafhing  them  ; drinking  out  of 
the  fame  glafs  or  cup  ; fmoaking  with  the  fame  pipe ; 
fleeping  with  the  infecfed,  or  in  the  fame  bed-clothes  they 
have  lain  in,  and  handling  their  fores  ; by  fucking  or  giving 
fuck  ; faluting,  or  killing,  and  fondling  children,  or  feeding 
them  in  an  uncleanly  way.” 

Dr.  Gilchrift  adds,  that  it  is  completely  proved,  that  the 
fibbens  is  propagated  chiefly  by  thele  inattentions  to  cleari- 
linefs,  by  this  circumftance,  th^t  “ it  has  never  got  footing 
among  thofe  of  better  falhion,”  nor  in  towns,  where,  ex- 
cept with  the  very  loweft,  greater  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is 
generally  obferved  ; and  that  it  was  unknown  among  the 
more  cleanly  inhabitants  of  the  Englilh  border,  while  it 
occurred  at  Dumfries,  and  along  the  Scottilh  boundary. 
Another  proof  was  deduced  from  the  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  difeafe  after  autumn,  which  was  thus  accounted 
for.  “ A company  of  reapers  is  made  up  of  very  different 
people,  brought  together  from  all  parts  : they  eat  a,nd  drink 
promifcuoufly  out  of  the  fame  cups  and  difhes  ; and  a few 
fpoons  are  made  to  ferve  a good  many,  by  putting  them 
round  from  one  to  another.  The  fame  is  done  with  a 
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pipe  in  fmoaking.  When  the  body  is  warm,  and  the  pores 
open,  the  tender  /kin  of  the  lips  and  mouth  is  molt  difpofed 
to  receive  the  infection,  which  the  heat,  in  labouring,  will 
render  more  active  and  apt  to  be  communicated.  A girl, 
who  had  the  thru/h  to  a great  degree,  at  this  feafon,  fpread 
the  difeafe  through  a whole  pari/h,  where  it  was  not  formerly 
known.” 

Contagions  of  this  fort  are  not  ufually  communicable  by 
effluvia  ; but  it  feems  to  be  believed,  by  thofe  who  have 
witnefl’ed  the  progrefs  of  fibbens,  that  it  may  be  propagated 
without  aftual  contadl.  Dr.  Gilchrift  fays,  “ nor  is  it  un- 
likely, that,  in  certain  circumitances,  the  breath  may  be- 
come infe&ious implying,  however,  his  want  of  politive 
evidence  on  the  ftibjeft.  But  Dr.  Paterfon  afferts,  that 
“ it  is  perfeftly  afcertained,  that  the  breath  of  people,  la- 
bouring under  the  fore  throat,  is  loaded  with  infection,  and 
communicates  the  difeafe,  without  the  contact  of  ulcers.” 
Beddoes’  Contributions,  loc.  cit. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  preceding  detail  of  the 
fymptoms  and  caufcs  of  fibbens,  that  it  is  the  refult  of  a 
morbid  poifon,  operating  firft  locally,  and  afterwards  con- 
ftitutionally,  and  producing  phenomena  exceedingly  analo- 
gous to  thofe  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  There  is  alfo  the 
farther  analogy,  as  we  /hall  fee,  that  the  cure  is  effected 
principally,  if  not  exclufively,  by  mercury  : whence  feveral 
writers,  and  apparently  Dr.  Gilchrift  among  the  reft,  have 
deemed  it  a modification  of  fyphilis.  It  was  foon  dis- 
covered, fays  this  writer,  “ to  be  of  the  venereal  kind,  or 
the  foul  difeafe.”  Dr.  Paterfon,  however,  has  pointed  out 
feveral  circumftances  which  mark  a difference  between  the 
two.  In  the  firft  place,  he  obferves,  the  venereal  difeafe 
was  common  in  Scotland  long  before  the  fibbens  appeared  ; 
and  he  had  never  been  able  to  trace  the  latter  to  any  perfon 
affe&ed  with  fyphilis.  Secondly,  it  is  much  more  infedlious 
than  common  fyphili's,  for  it  feldom  gets  into  a family  with- 
out inferring  every  perfon  in  it,  and  frequently  fpreads 
rapidly  over  a village.  If  the  common  lues  were  to  fpread 
in  a fimilar  manner,  its  progrefs  in  all  large  towns  would  be 
truly  dreadful.  Thirdly,  the  fibbens  is  a more  purely  cu- 
taneous or  fuperficial  affe&ion  than  the -common  lues,  for  it 
very  rarely  indeed  occafions  buboes,  and  almoft  never  affefts 
the  large  bones.  And,  laftly,  the  fibbens  is  much  more 
readily  cured  than  the  ordinary  form  of  fyphilis  ; for  a much 
lefs  quantity  of  mercury  removes  blotches  and  extenfive 
ulcers,  than  is  required  to  cure  the  fecondary  fymptoms  of 
fyphilis,  contracted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Its  ordinary 
commencement  in  the  organs  of  deglutition,  and  its  never 
appearing  in  a primary  form  on  the  genitals,  nor  being  pro- 
pagated by  coition,  appear  alfo  to  eftabli/h  a diftintftion 
between  the  two  maladies. 

Cure  of  Sibbens. — We  have  partly  anticipated  this  Abject 
in  the. preceding  paragraph,  where  we  have  ftated  that  mer- 
cury is  found  to  be  the  fpecific  remedy.  It  appears  that, 
like  fyphilis,  the  difeafe  is  perhaps  never  cured  by  the  un- 
aflifted  efforts  of  the  conftitution  ; and  that  mercury,  as  in 
the  other  affeCtion,  does  not  fail  to  cure  it,  except  in  thofe 
deplorable  cafes,  where,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
difeafe,  heftic  fymptoms  have  come  on,  and  the  conftitution 
is  fo  broken  down  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  remedy. 

It  feems  to  be  a well  afcertained  faft,  too,  that,  of  all 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  the  corrofive  fublimate,  or 
oxymuriate,  is  the  beft  adapted  for  the  cure  of  fibbens  ; 
that  is,  it  cures  it  more  fpeedily,  and  with  equal  certainty 
with  any, other  mercurial  preparation.  This  circumftance 
alfo  conititutes  a point  of  diftinCtion  between  the  two  ma- 
ladies, and  may  arife,  according  to  Dr.  Paterfon’s  fug- 
geftion,  from  the  fibbens  being  a more  fuperficial  or 


cutaneous  affeftion  than  fyphilis.  Dr.  Gilchrift,  however, 
confiders  it  better  to  adopt  the  ordinary  courfe  of  mercury, 
though  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  high  falivation,  for  thq 
purpofe  of  infuring  regularity  by  means  of  confinement, 
without  which,  he  fays,  it  often  failed,  and  the  fymptoms 
returned,  rendering  another  courfe  of  medicine  neceffary. 
Experience  fhews,  he  fays,  that  the  difeafe  is  proof  againft 
all  flight  adminiftrations  of  the  remedy  ; that  it  will  fooner 
or  later  return  with  greater  force,  or  in  a worfe  form  ; and 
that  it  is  only  to  be  eradicated  by  a regular  courfe  of  medi- 
cine, judicioufly  adapted  to  the  feveral  degrees  and  circum- 
ftances of  the  malady. 

As  the  extenfive  propagation  of  the  difeafe  in  Scotland 
was  afcribable  to  the  uncleanly  practices  which  prevailed 
among  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people,  fuch  as  ufing  the 
fame  utenfils  in  eating  and  drinking,  palling  the  fame  pipe 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed,  ufing  the 
fame  towel,  &c. ; fo  the  molt  effectual  check  to  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  malady  was  to  be  expefted  from  a fyftem  of 
prevention,  which  confifted  in  adopting  a more  decent  and 
cleanly  proceeding.  Dr.  Gilchrift  recommended  the  per- 
fons  employed  in  harveft-work,  each  to  carry  with  him  a 
di/h,  cup,  knife,  fpoon,  and  a cloth  to  wipe  them  with* 
that  all  the  party  might  not  eat  with  the  fame  utenfils,  and 
transfer  contagion  to  one  another.  He  alfo  ftrongly  urged 
the  impropriety  of  admitting  that  common  familiarity, 
which  every  one  claims  by  cuftom  to  kifs  and  fondle 
children,  and  efpecially  to  deny  it  to  ftrangers,  and  thofe 
of  low  rank.  By  attending  to  thefe,  and  fimilar  means  of 
prevention,  the  difeafe  appears  to  have  been  materially  con- 
trolled, and  its  prevalence  dimimfhed. 

SIBBIKITTIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in 
Neola.  N.  lat.  i2°38'.  W.  long.  1 1°  35'. 

SIBBO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Borgo. 

SIBBOLETH.  See  Shibboleth. 

SIBBUL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Barca  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Angela. 

SIBDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Caria ; one  of  the  fix  towns  which  Alexander  the  Great 
placed  in  dependence  on  that  of  Halicarnaffus. 

SIBELLA,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Calabria  Ultra; 
9 miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Severina. 

SIBENEN,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  into  the 
Kander,  4 miles  W.  of  Spietz. 

SIBENTAAL,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles  W.  of  St. 
Polten. 

SIBERIA,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  denominated,  Afiatic 
Ruffia , is  that  part  of  the  immenfe  territory  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains, 
by  which  the  empire  is  interfered  from  N.  to  S.  and  thu9 
divided  into  two  parts,  differing  from  each  other  both  as  to 
dimenfions  and  quality.  Siberia  is  deferibed  as  a flat  trad! 
of  land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  to- 
wards the  Frozen  ocean,  and  by  equally  gentle  gradations 
riling  towards  the  fouth  ; where  at  laft  it  forms  a great 
chain  of  mountains,  conftituting  the  boundary  of  Ruffia  on 
the  fide  of  China.  The  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe, 
now  diltingui/hed  by  the  appellation  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  ex- 
tends from  about  the  37th  degree  E.  longitude  to  more  than 
190°  or  170°  W.  long.;  and  a/iuming  the  degree  in  this 
high  northern  latitude  at  30  miles,  the  length  may  be  com- 
puted at  4590  geographical  miles.  The  greate/t  breadth 
from  the  cape  of  Cevero  Voftochnoi,  called  in  fome  maps 
Taimara,  to  the  Altaian  mountains  S.  of  the  fea  of  Baikal, 
may  be  eftimated  at  28°,  or  1680  geographical  miles.  In 
Briti/h  miles  the  length,  at  a grofs  computation,  may  be 
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Hated  at  5350,  and  the  breadth  at  *960,  which  extent  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Europe.  The  vaft  country  of  Siberia,  fays 
Mr.  Tooke,  contains,  by  calculation,  upwards  of  ioi  mil- 
lions of  fquare  verfts,  comprehending  within  it  feveral  king- 
doms, taken  by  roving  Kozaks  (Coflacks)  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  then  furrendered  to  the  tzar,  who  completed 
the  conqueft  ; at  prefent  this  country  con  fills  of  feveral  of 
the  moll  extenfive  governments.  The  fartheft  eaftern  bound- 
ary is  that  of  Afia,  and  the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka  and 
Qchotlk,  and  the  northern  is  the  Arftic  ocean.  On  the  W. 
the  frontiers  correfpond  with  thofe  between  Afia  and  Europe, 
and  the  fouthern  limits  may  be  ftated  more  at  large  in  the 
following  manner  : The  river  Cuban,  part  of  the  Caucafian 
chain,  and  an  ideal  line,  divide  the  Ruffian  territory  from 
Turkey  and  Perfia.  The  boundary  then  afcends  along  the 
north  of  the  Cafpian  through  the  fteppe  or  defart  of  Iffim, 
and  the  eaftern  ihore  of  the  river  Ob,  to  its  fource  in  the 
Altaian  mountains,  where  it  meets  the  vaft  empire  of  China, 
and  proceeds  among  that  chain  to  the  fources  of  the  Onon, 
where  it  includes  a confiderable  region  called  Daouria,  ex- 
tending about  200  miles  in  breadth,  to  the  fouth  of  the 
mountains  called  Yablonnoy  ; the  limit  between  Ruffia  and 
Chinefe  Tartary  being  partly  an  ideal  line,  and  partly  the 
river  Argoon,  which  joined  with  the  Onon  conftitutes  the 
great  river  Amur.  Thence  the  boundary  returns  to  the 
mountainous  chain,  and  follows  a branch  of  it  to  a promon- 
tory on  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amur. 

The  population  of  Afiatic  Ruflia  may  be  regarded  as 
primitive,  except  a few  Ruffian  colonies  recently  planted  ; 
and  the  Techuks  in  that  part  which  is  oppofite  to  America, 
fuppofed  to  have  migrated  from  that  continent,  in  their  per- 
fons  and  cuftoms  are  different  from  thofe  of  the  Afiatic 
tribes.  Next  to  the  Techuks,  moll  remotely  north,  are  the 
Yukagirs,  a branch  of  the  Yakuts,  and  further  weft  the 
Samoyedes.  South  of  the  Techuks  are  the  Koriaks,  and  fur- 
ther fouth  the  Kamtfchadales,  who  are  a diftinft  people,  and 
fpeak  a different  language.  The  Lamutes  are  a branch  of 
the  Mandffiures  or  Tungufes,  who  are  widely  diffufed  be- 
tween the  Yenifei  and  Amur,  and  the  fouthern  tribes,  ruled 
by  a khan,  conquered  China  in  the  17th  century.  The 
Oftiaks,  and  other  tribes  of  Samoyedes,  have  penetrated 
confiderably  to  the  S.  between  the  Yenifei  and  the  Irtifch, 
and  are  followed  by  various  tribes  of  the  Monguls,  as  the 
Kalmucks,  Burats,  &c.  and  by  thofe  of  the  Tartars  or 
Huns,  as  the  Teluts,  Kirgufes,  and  others.  The  radically 
diftinft  languages  amount  to  feven,  independently  of  many 
diale&s  and  mixtures. 

The  vaft  extent  of  northern  Afia  was  firlt  known  by  the 
name  of  Sibir,  or  Siberia ; but  the  appellation  is  gradually 
paffing  into  difufe.  When  the  Monguls  eftablifhed  a king- 
dom in  thefe  northern  regions,  the  fir  ft  refidence  of  the. 
princes  was  on  the  river  Tura,  on  the  feite  of  the  town  now 
called  Tiumen,  about  180  miles  S.W.  of  Tobolfk  ; but 
they  afterwards  removed  to  the  eaftern  fiiore  of  the  Irtifch, 
and  there  founded  the  city  of  Ulcer  near  Tobolfic.  This  new 
refidence  was  alfo  called  Sibir,  of  unknown  etymology,  and 
the  name  of  the  city  paffed  to  the  Mongul  principality. 
Although  this  is  doubted  by  Coxe,  Pallas  fays  that  the 
ruins  of  Sibir  are  ftill  vifible  23  verfts  from  Tobolfk,  and 
that  it  gave  name  to  the  rivulet  Sibirka,  and  the  whole  of 
Siberia.  When  the  Ruffians  began  the  conqueft  of  the 
country,  they  were  unapprized  of  its  extent ; and  the  name 
of  this  weftern  province  was  gradually  diffufed  over  the  half 
of  Afia.  The  principality  eftablifhed  by  the  Monguls  under 
Sheibuni  in  1242  in  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia,  around  To- 
bolfk and  the  river  Tura,  from  which  it  has  been  fometimes 
called  Tura,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  adlual  con- 


queft of  Siberia  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vaffillie- 
vitch  II.,  who  afeended  the  Ruffian  throne  in  1534.  In- 
duced by  the  profpeft  of  eftabliffiing  a traffic  for  Siberian 
furs,  he  determined  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  1558  added  to  his  titles  that  of  lord  of  Sibir,  or 
Siberia.  Yarmak,  a Coflack  chief,  being  driven,  by  the 
Ruffian  conquefts  in  the  fouth,  to  take  refuge,  with  6000  or 
7000  of  his  followers,  near  the  river  Kama,  afterwards 
marched  down  the  Ural  chain,  defeated  the  Tartar  Kutcliun, 
khan  of  Sibir,  and  preffed  forwards  to  the  Tobol  and  the 
Irtifch,  and  alfo  to  the  Oby,  and  in  this  aftoniffiing  expe- 
dition, fubjugated  Tartars,  Vogules,  and  Oftiaks.  Finding 
it  impoffible  to  maintain  and  complete  his  conquefts  with  his 
fmall  army,  he  furrendered  them  in  1581,  by  a formal  capitu- 
lation, to  the  tzar  Ivan  Vaffillievitch,  who  nobly  rewarded 
his  magnanimity  and  exertions.  This  conqueror  of  Siberia, 
however,  did  not  live  to'witnefs  the  full  accomplifhment  of 
this  enterprife.  He  died  in  1584;  and  after  his  death  the 
difeovery  and  conquefts  which  he  had  made  were  profecuted 
by  regiments  of  Donikoi  Coffacks,  fent  thither  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean  and  the  mountains  of  China; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  this  whole  part  of  the 
world  had  become  a Ruffian  province.  A perfon,  whofe 
name  was  Cyprian,  was  appointed  firft  archbiffiop  of  Sibir 
in  1621,  and  at  Tobolfk,  where  he  refided,  he  drew  up  a 
narrative  of  the  conqueft.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  Ruffians  had  extended  eaft  as  far  as  the  river 
Amur;  but  Kamtfchatka  was  not  finally  reduced  till  the 
year  1711.  Behring  and  other  navigators  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  difeover  the  other  extreme  parts  of  Afia.  In  his 
firft  voyage  of  1728,  Behring  coafted  the  eaftern  ffiore  of 
Siberia  as  high  as  latitude  67°  18',  but  his  important  dif- 
caveries  were  made  during  his  voyage  of  1 741.  The  Aleu- 
tian ifles  were  villted  in  1745  ; and  in  the  reign  of  the  era- 
prefs  Catharine  II.  other  important  difeoveries  followed, 
which  were  completed  by  captain  Cook.  In  the  fouth  the 
Mongul  kingdom  of  Kazan  was  fubdued  in  1552,  and  that 
of  Altrakhan  in  1 554,  and  the  Ruffian  monarchy  extended 
to  the  Cafpian  fea.  In  1727,  after  previous  confli&s,  the 
Ruffian  limits  were  continued  weftward  from  the  fource  of 
the  Argoon  to  the  mountain  Sabyntaban,  near  the  conflux 
of  two  rivers  with  the  Yenifei ; the  boundary  being  thus 
afeertained  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Monguls  fubjeft 
to  China.  The  trade  with  China  has  been  conducted  at 
Zuruchaitu,  on  the  river  Argoon,  N.  lat.  50°.  E.  long.  3370, 
and  at  Kiachta,  about  90  miles  S.  of  the  fea  of  Baikal,  N. 
lat.  51  °.  E.  long.  106°.  This  boundary  between  two  ftates 
is  the  moil  extenfive  on  the  globe,  reaching  from  about  the 
65th  to  the  145th  degree  of  longitude;  8o°  (lat.  50°) 
yielding,  by  the  allowance  of  39  geographical  miles  to  a 
degree,  3120  miles. 

The  moll  curious  antiquities  in  Siberia  feem  to  be  the 
ftone  tombs  which  abound  on  fome  fteppes,  particularly 
near  the  river  Yenifei,  representing  in  rude  fculpture  human 
faces,  camels,  horfemen  with  lances,  and  other  objeifls. 
Here  are  alfo  found,  belides  human  bones,  thofe  of  horfes 
and  oxen,  wida  fragments  of  pottery  and  ornaments  of  drefs. 
The  molt  fingular  ancient  monument  in  Siberia  is  found  on 
the  river  Abakan,  not  far  from  Tomik,  being  a large  tomb 
with  rude  figures. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  profeffed  by 
the  Ruffians,  has  made  no  great  progrefs  in  their  Afiatic  do- 
minions. Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  in  the  S.W.  are  Ma- 
hometans, and  others  are  votaries  of  the  fuperftition  of  Dalai 
Lama.  But  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  Schamanians 
are  the  moll  prevalent;  particularly  among  the  Tartars, 
Finns,  Samoyedes,  Oftiaks,  Mandfhurs,  Burats,  and  Tun- 
gufes ; 
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gufes ; and  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  Koriaks,  Te- 
ekuks,  and  people  of  the  eaftern  ifles.  On  the  eaftern  coalt 
of  the  fea  of  Baikal  is  the  rock  of  the  Schamans,  an  idol  of 
a peculiar  fhape  : whilft  the  Schamanians  admit  one  chief  in- 
fernal deity  and  his  fubalterns,  authors  of  evil,  they  alfo  be- 
lieve in  one  fupreme  uncreated  beneficent  being,  who  commits 
the  management  of  the  unjverfe  to  inferior  deities,  and  they 
delegate  portions  of  it  to  fubaltern  fpirits.  See  Schamans. 

The  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Tobolfk  is  the  metropolitan  of 
Ruffian  Afia  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Aftrakhan  in  the 
fouth.  There  is  another  fee,  that  of  Irkutfk  and  Nerfhinfk, 
and  fome  others  of  more  recent  origin. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great  governments,  thofe  of 
Tobolfk  in  the  weft,  and  Irkutlk  in  the  eaft.  The  fmaller 
provinces  are  Kolivan,  Nerfliinfk,  Yakutfk,  and  Ochotfk. 
In  the  S.W.  is  the  government  of  Caucafus,  with  one  or 
two  other  divifions,  blending  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  population  of  Siberia  cannot  be  computed  at  above 
3^  millions.  The  political  importance  and  relations  of  this 
part  of  the  Ruffian  empire  principally  relate  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Afiatic  Ruffia  vary 
with  the  numerous  tribes  by  whom  it  is  peopled.  The 
Tartars  are  the  molt  numerous ; next  to  thefe  in  importance 
are  the  Monguls,  one  tribe  of  whom,  viz.  the  Kalmucks, 
are  found  to  the  W.  of  the  Cafpian,  whiie  the  others,  called 
Burats,  Torgats,  &c.  are  chiefly  round  the  fea  of  Baikal. 
Further  to  the  eaft  are  the  Mandfhurs  or  Tungufes.  See 
thefe  denominations  refpedtively. 

The  languages  of  all  the  original  nations  of  Afiatic  Ruffia 
are  radically  different ; and  among  the  Tungufes,  Monguls, 
and  Tartars,  there  are  fome  traces  of  literature,  and  not  a 
few  MSS.  in  their  feveral  languages. 

The  principal  city  of  Afiatic  Ruffia  is  Aftrakhan,  which 
fee.  Azof  (which  fee)  derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  its 
being  a fortified  polt.  The  chief  towns  on  the  Afiatic  fide 
of  the  Volga,  are  Samara  and  Stauropol.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ural,  or  Jaik,  Hands  Gurief ; but  the  chief  place 
after  Aftrakhan  is  Orenburgh,  founded  in  the  year  1740,  and 
the  feat  of  a coniiderable  trade  with  the  tribes  on  the  E.  of 
the  Cafpian.  Beyond  the  Uralian  chain  the  firft  city  that 
occurs  is  Tobolfk  ; which  fee.  Kolyvan  is  a town  of  fome 
confequence  on  the  river  Ob,  having  in  its  vicinity  fome  filver 
mines  of  coniiderable  produce,  and  north  to  this  is  Tomlk. 
Farther  to  the  E.  the  towns  become  of  lefs  confequence. 
On  the  river  Yenifei  is  a fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
another  called  Sayanlk.  On  the  river  Angara  itands  Ir- 
kutlk, fuppofed  to  contain  12,000  inhabitants,  the  chief 
mart  of  the  commerce  between  Ruffia  and  China,  and  the 
feat  of  fupreme  jurifdidtion  over  eaftern  Siberia.  On  the 
wide  and  frozen  Lena  Hands  Yakut  Ik  ; which  fee. 

The  chief  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
confilts  in  fables  and  other  valuable  furs,  for  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  return  tea,  filk,  and  nankeen.  That  with  the  Kirgufes 
confifts  in  exchanging  Ruffian  woollen  cloths,  iron,  and  houf- 
hold  articles,  for  horfes,  cattle,  Iheep,  and  beautiful  fheep- 
fkins.  On  the  Black  fea  there  is  fome  commerce  with  Tur- 
key, the  exports  being  furs,  kaviar,  iron,  linen,  & c.  and 
the  imports  wine,  fruit,  coffee,  filks,  rice.  In  the  trade 
on  the  Cafpian  the  exports  are  the  fame,  and  the  return 
chiefly  filk.  The  principal  Ruffian  harbours  are  Aftrakhan, 
Gurief,  and  Killiar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  but  the 
belt  haven  is  Baku,  belonging  to  the  Perfians.  The  Tartars, 
on  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian,  bring  the  products  of  their  coun- 
try and  of  Bucharia,  as  cotton-yarn,  furs,  fluffs,  hides,  and 
rhubarb  ; but  the  chief  article  is  raw  filk  from  Shirvan  and 
Ghilan,  on  the  W.  of  the  Cafpian. 

In  Afiatic  Ruffia  the  climate  extends  from  the  vine  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  Caucafus,  to  the  folitary  lichen  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Ardtic  ocean.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Siberia, 
the  moll  fouthern  frontier  being  about  50°,  and  the  northern 
afeending  to  78°,  the  general  climate  may  be  confidered 
rather  as  frigid  than  temperate  ; being  in  three  quarters  of 
the  country  on  a level  with  that  of  Norway  and  Lapland, 
untempered  by  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  To  the  S.  of  the 
fea  of  Baikal,  the  climate  correfponds  to  that  of  Berlin, 
and  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  chains  of  high  mountains, 
which  form  the  fouthern  boundary  of  thefe  provinces,  con- 
tribute alfo  to  increafe  the  cold  ; fo  that  the  fea  of  Baikal 
is  commonly  entirely  frozen  from  December  till  May.  The 
fineft  climate  in  thefe  eaftern  parts  is  that  of  Daouria,  or  the 
province  around  Nerfhinlk  : and  the  numerous  towns  on  the 
Amur  evince  the  great  fuperiority  of  what  is  called  Chinefe 
Tartary,  which  is  comparatively  a fertile  and  temperate 
region.  The  change  of  the  feafons  is  very  rapid  ; the  long 
winter  is  almoft  inftantar.eoufly  fucceeded  by  a warm  fpring; 
and  the  quicknefs  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  exceed 
defeription. 

The  greater  part  of  Siberia,  that  is,  the  middle  and 
fouthern  latitudes  of  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Lena,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  produce  ; but  the 
northern  and  eaftern  parts,  being  encumbered  with  wood, 
are  deltitute  of  this  advantage,  being  unfit  both  for  paf- 
turage  and  culture.  The  whole  of  this  part,  as  far  as  the 
60th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  is  full 
of  bogs  and  moraffes  covered  with  mofs,  which  would  be 
abfolutely  impaffable,  if  the  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper 
than  feven  inches,  did  not  remain  entire  beneath  it.  In  the 
central  parts  vegetation  is  checked  by  the  fevere  cold  of  fo 
wide  a continent.  Towards  the  S.  there  are  vaft  forefts  of 
pine,  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees,  among  which  is  a kind  of 
mulberry,  which  might  thrive  in  many  climates  that  are  now 
deftitute  of  it.  The  fublime  feenes  around  the  fea  of  Baikal 
are  agreeably  contrafted  with  the  marks  of  human  induftry, 
the  cultivated  field  and  the  garden.  Many  parts  of  Siberia 
are  totally  incapable  of  agriculture  ; but  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  diftridts  the  foil  is  remarkably  fertile.  North  of  Koly- 
van barley  generally  yields  more  than  twelve-fold,  and  oats  com- 
monly twenty-fold.  Exclufive  of  winter  wheat,  molt  of  the 
ufual  European  grains  profper  in  fouthern  Siberia.  In  fome 
parts  flax  grows  wild,  and  hemp  is  prepared  from  the  nettle. 
Woad  is  found  in  Siberia,  and  faffron  near  the  Caucafus. 
The  bell  rhubarb  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural  or  Jaik, 
in  the  fouthern  diftridts  watered  by  the  Yenifei,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Daouria.  But  it  is  not  poflible  that  agricul- 
ture fhould  flourifh  while  the  peafantry  are  flaves,  and  fold 
with  the  foil.  Neverthelefs,  an  intelligent  traveller  was 
furprifed  at  the  abundance  of  buck-wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  grain  which  he  obferved  to  the  S.  of  To- 
bolfk ; where  the  cattle  were  alfo  very  numerous,  and  in  the 
winter  fed  with  hay.  The  large  garden  ftrawberry,  called 
hautbois,  is  found  wild  in  the  territory  of  Irkutfk  ; and  on 
the  Altaian  mountains  the  red  currant  attains  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry,  ripening  in  large  bunches  of  excellent  fla- 
vour. Near  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  are  excellent  melons  of 
various  kinds. 

Some  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  Afia  belong  to  the  Ruffian 
empire  ; fuch  are  the  Ob,  of  1900  Britifh  miles  in  courfe  ; 
the  Yenifei,  about  1750 ; and  Lena,  1 570.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  Irtifch,  the  Angara,  the  Selinga,  the  Yaik,  &c. 
The  lakes  of  this  country  are  numerous.  The  molt  confider- 
able  in  the  north  of  Siberia  is  that  of  Piazinfko ; that  of 
Baikal,  deferibed  under  that  article ; a large  lake  between  the 
rivers  Ob  and  the  Irtifch,  170  miles  long,  divided  by  an 
illand  into  two  parts,  called  the  lakes  of  Tchang  and  Soumi. 
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In  this  quarter  there  are  many  (mailer  lakes,  and  others  to 
the  N.  of  the  Cafpian,  fome  of  which  are  fait,  particularly 
that  of  Bogdo.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Altan  Nor,  or 
golden  lake,  and  the  lake  of  Altyn,  called  by  the  Ruffians 
Teletako.  The  mountains  are  the  Uralian,  the  Altaian, 
Bogdo  Alim,  or  the  Almighty  mountain,  Sinnaia-Sepka, 
Schlangenberg,  which  is  the  richefl  in  minerals,  the  Sayanlk 
mountains,  the  mountains  of  Nerfhinfk  or  Ruffian  Daouria, 
the  chain  of  Stanvooi  or  mountains  of  Ochotlk,  and  Cauca- 
fus.  For  the  fteppes  of  Ruffia,  fee  Steppe. 

Siberia  has  hitherto  been  found  to  poffiefs  fcarcely  any 
genera  of  plants  ; and  even  all  the  fpecies  of  any  confiderable 
importance,  are  thofe  trees  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
north  of  Europe.  Under  the  head  of  the  zoology  of 
Afiatic  Ruffia,  we  may  enumerate  the  rein-deer,  which  per- 
forms the  offices  of  the  horfe,  the  cow,  and  the  ffieep  ; the 
dogs  of  Kamtfchatka,  which  are  ufed  for  carriage ; the  horfe, 
which  is  found  wild,  a fpecies  of  afs,  the  urus  or  bifon,  the 
argali  or  wild  ffieep,  the  ibex  or  rock-goat,  large  (lags, 
the  muflc  or  civet,  and  wild  boar  ; wolves,  foxes,  and  bears  ; 
the  fable,  feveral  kinds  of  hares,  the  caflor  or  beaver,  the 
walrus,  and  the  common  feal.  But  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  enlarge.  Siberia  is  fo  rich  in  zoology  and  botany,  that,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  even  the  difcovery  of  America  has 
fcarcely  imparted  a greater  number  of  obje&s  to  the  natu- 
ralift.  The  mineralogy  of  Siberia  is  equally  fertile,  and  dif- 
plays  many  lingular  and  interefting  objedts.  The  chief  gold 
mines  of  Siberia  are  thofe  of  Catherinburg  or  Ekatherin- 
burg,  on  the  E.  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  about  N.  lat.  57 °: 
the  mines  of  Nerffiinfk,  difcovered  in  1704,  are  principally 
of  lead,  mixed  with  filver  and  gold  ; and  thofe  of  Koly  van, 
chiefly  in  the  Schlangenberg,  or  mountain  of  ferpents,  fo 
called  by  the  Germans,  began  to  be  wrought  in  1748.  The 
gold  mines  of  Berefof  are  the  chief  in  the  empire  ; thofe  of 
Kolyvan  and  Nerffiinfk  being  denominated  filver  mines.  Be- 
fides  the  copper  mines  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  there  are 
fome  in  thofe  of  Altai.  But  the  iron  mines  of  Ruffia  are 
of  the  mod  folid  and  lading-  importance,  particularly  thofe 
which  fupply  the  numerous  founderies  of  the  Uralian  moun- 
tains. Rock-falt  is  chiefly  found  near  the  Ilek,  not  far  from 
Orenburg.  Coal  is  fcarcely  known  ; but  fulphur,  alum, 
fa'l  ammoniac,  vitriol,  nitre  and  natron,  are  abundant.  Siberia 
pofiefles  a variety  of  gems,  particularly  in  the  mountain 
Adunftollo,  near  the  river  Argoon,  in  the  province  of  Ner- 
ffiinfk or  Daouria.  Common  topazes  are  found  here,  and  alfo 
the  jacint.  The  kind  of  jade  called  mother  of  emerald  is  a 
Siberian  produft  ; and  beryl  or  aqua  marinus  is  Found  in 
Adunftollo,  and  in  greater  perfection  in  the  gem  mines  of 
Mourfintfky,  near  Catherinburg,  along  with  the  chryfolite. 
Red  garnets  abound  near  the  fea  of  Baikal.  The  ruby- 
coloured  fchorl  has  been  difcovered  in  the  Uralian  mountains. 
The  green  felfpar  of  Siberia  is  a beautiful  (tone,  and  carved 
by  the  Ruffians  into  a variety  of  ornaments.  The  Daourian 
mountains,  between  the  Onon  and  the  Argoon,  afford  ele- 
gant onyx.  The  beautiful  (tones  called  the  hair  of  Venus 
and  Thetis,  being  limpid  rock  cryftals  containing  capillary 
fchorl,  red  or  green,  are  found  near  Catherinburg.  The 
alliance  (tone  confifts  of  a greyifh  porphyry,  united,  as  if 
glued  together,  with  tranfparent  quartz.  Great  quantities 
of  malachite  have  alfo  been  found  in  the  Uralian  mountains  ; 
one  piece  of  which  is  faid  to  have  weighed  107  poods,  or 
3852  pounds.  Siberia  affords  beautiful  red  and  green  jaf- 
pers ; and  lapis  lazuli  is  found  near  Baikal.  The  Uralian 
chain  prefents  fine  white  marble  ; and  in  the  numerous  pri- 
mitive ranges  there  are  many  varieties  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry. The  chief  mineral  waters  of  Ruffia  are  thofe  of 
kamtfchatka. 


The  iflands  belonging  to  Aliatic  Ruffia  may  be  diftri- 
buted  into  the  Aleutian,  Andrenovian,  and  Kurilian  groups, 
with  the  Fox  ides,  which  extend  to  the  promontory  of 
Alafka  in  North  America.  See  thefe  articles  refpeftively. 
For  further  particulars  refpefting  Siberia  or  Afiatic  Ruffia, 
fee  Russia.  See  alfo  Coxe’s  Ruffian  Difcoveries ; Tooke’s 
Ruff.  Emp. ; and  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  ii. 

SIBERIAN  Kozaks,  or  Cojfacks,  a branch  of  the  Don- 
fkoi  Coflacks,  who,  inftigated  by  a difpofition  to  roaming 
and  pillage,  in  the  16th  century,  abandoned  their  habitations 
on  the  Don,  in  order  to  plunder  the  countries  lying  eaft- 
ward.  In  order  to  reftrain  their  progrefs,  Ivan  Vaffillie- 
vitch  II.,  who  fat  upon  the  Ruffian  throne,  afiembled,  in 
the  year  15-77,  a confiderable  army,  and  got  together  a 
fleet  of  (hips  to  chaftife  thefe  audacious  robbers.  Thefe 
hordes,  intimidated  by  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  difperfed 
and  fled  into  the  neighbouring  regions.  See  the  preceding- 
article. 

Siberian  Barley , in  Agriculture,  a hardy  fort  of  grain  of 
the  barley  kind.  See  Barley. 

Siberian  Oat,  an  ufeful  fort  of  hardy  oat  brought  from 
that  country.  See  Oat. 

It  has  been  found  by  fome  as  much  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon black  oat  as  the  Poland  fort  is  to  others.  It  has  the 
advantages  of  being  capable  of  being  fown  with  fafety  in 
December,  and  of  being  fit  to  cut  as  foon  or  fooner  than 
early  peas  ; the  produce  is  greater  than  the  ufual  forts  ; and 
rain,  inftead  of  injuring,  rather  improves  the  colour,  which 
is  of  the  pied  kind.  The  kernel  is  plump  and  large,  and 
the  draw  is  faid  to  make  excellent  fodder  for  live-ftock  of  the 
neat  cattle  kind. 

SIBIDOOLOO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
date  of  Manding,  the  government  of  which  is  a republic, 
or  rather  an  oligarchy  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Kamalia. 

SIB IL-EL-MULSIH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hedsjas  ; 120  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mecca. 

SIBILI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
bara  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Sego. 

SIBILIAKOVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Tara. 

SIBIRIXOA,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Cinaloa  ; 45  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cinaloa. 

SIBNIBAS,  a town  of  Hmdooftan,  in  Bengal ; 10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Kiffienagur.  N.  lat.  230  25'.  E.  long. 
88°  50b 

S1BOCKOO,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  N.  lat.  40  24'.  E.  long.  1170  12b 

SIBOURNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  a fmall  river  oppofite  to  St.  Jean 
de  Luz. 

SIBRAIM,  or  Sabarim,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place 
which  terminated  the  land  of  promife  towards  the  north. 
Ezekiel  fays  (xlvii.  16.)  that  this  city  was  between  the  con- 
fines of  Hamoth  and  Damafcus,  probably  the  fame  which 
Abulfeda  calls  Houverin,  a village  of  the  country  of  Ems, 
or  Hamoth,  S.E.  of  that  city. 

SIBSIB,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, abounding  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Sufe; 
of  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  cat  and  the  fquirrel ; 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  ichneumon  in  form,  but  not  half  its 
fize  : it  inhabits  the  Atlas,  and  lives  in  holes,  among  the  (tones 
and  caverns  of  the  mountains  ; it  has  brown  hair,  and  a 
beautiful  tail,  refembling  that  of  a fquirrel,  about  the  length 
of  its  body.  The  Shelluks  and  Arabs  eat  this  animal,  and 
confider  it  a delicacy.  This  is  the  only  animal  which  the 
Mahometans  torment  before  its  death,  which  they  do  by 
taking  hold  of  its  hind-legs,  and  rubbing  it  on  a (lone,  or 
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Sat  furface,  for  a few  minutes,  which  operation  caufes  the 
animal  to  fcream  out.  They  then  cut  its  throat,  according 
to  the  Mahometan  cuftom.  In  tafte  it  is  faid  to  refemble  a 
rabbit  ; but  fridtion,  as  they  pretend,  is  necefl'ary  to  render 
it  tender  and  palatable. 

SIBTHORP,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  botanift 
and  traveller,  was  the  youngelt  fon  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sib- 
thorp,  profeflor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  where  the  fubjedt  of 
the  prefent  article  was  born,  Odtober  28,  1758.  He  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Magdalen  fchool, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  fchool  at  Lincoln.  In 
due  time  he  entered  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford  ; but  upon 
obtaining  the  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowihip,  he  became  a 
member  of  Univerfity  college.  Being  intended  for  the  me- 
dical profeflion,  he  was  neceffarily  lent  to  Edinburgh,  to  com- 
plete that  branch  of  his  education  ; but  he  took  the  degree 
of  dodtor  of  phyfic  in  his  own  univerfity.  The  talte  he  had 
early  imbibed  for  natural  hiltory,  efpecially  botany,  was  cul- 
tivated at  Edinburgh,  and  indulged  in  a tour  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  After  his  return  from  thence,  he  vifited 
France  and  Switzerland,  fpending  a confiderable  time  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  amiable 
Broulfonet,  (fee  Papyrius,)  colledted  many  plants  of  that 
country,  and  communicated  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
of  Montpellier,  of  which  he  became  a member,  an  account 
of  his  numerous  botanical  difcoveries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  death  of  an  elder  brother  of  his  father,  by  which  a con- 
fiderable eftate  devolved  on  the  latter,  occafioned  Dr.  J. 
Sibthorp  to  return  to  England  in  1783,  when,  on  his  fa- 
ther’s refignation,  he  was  appointed  to  the  botanical  pro- 
fefforfhip.  For  this  his  Oxford  degree  of  M.D.  was  necef- 
fary.  (See  Sherard,  and  Sibthorpia.)  It  was  perhaps 
the  laft  fervice  he  expedted  from  it,  for  he  was  a favourite 
fon,  and  had  befides  an  ample  independency  of  his  own  in 
profpedt,  from  the  eftate  of  his  mother,  who  was  his  father’s 
fecond  wife.  Thefe  expedtations,  and  his  academical  ap- 
pointments, though  they  releafed  him  from  the  calls  of  his 
profeflion,  only  rivetted  more  firmly  his  ardent  attachment  to 
botany  ; his  paflion  for  which  became,  by  thofe  appointments, 
a duty  ; nor  was  he  ever,  to  his  laft  hour,  difpofed  to  ftirink 
from  the  talk  he  had  undertaken,  or  to  prefer  any  relaxation, 
or  any  indulgence,  to  this  laborious  purfuit. 

During  the  ftay  of  profeflor  J.  Sibthorp  at  London,  in 
the  winter  of  1783,  the  mufeum  and  library  of  the  celebrated 
Linnseus  were  fold,  by  private  contract,  to  the  writer  of  this 
article.  The  profeflor  was  commendably  defirous  of  adding 
lo  great  a treafure  to  the  collections,  already  famous,  at  Ox- 
ford ; but  the  acquifition  depended  on  a refolute  and  decifive 
ftep,  which  was  already  taken,  and  not  on  any  management 
or  negociation,  to  which  the  perfon  entrufted  with  the  fale 
was  fuperior.  This  competition  occafioned  no  interrup- 
tion in  the  friendlhip,  juft  then  formed,  between  the  par- 
ties concerned,  which  continued  increafing  during  their  joint 
lives. 

Dr.  Sibthorp  palled  a portion  of  the  year  1784  at  Got- 
tingen, where  he  projedted  his  firft  tour  to  Greece  ; the  bo- 
tanical inveftigation  of  which  celebrated  country,  and  efpe- 
cially the  determination  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  its  clafii- 
cal  authors,  had,  for  fome  time  paft,  become  the  leading  ob- 
iedt  of  his  purfuit3.  He  firft  vifited  the  principal  feats  of 
learning  in  Germany,  and  furveyed  fome  of  its  mountains 
and  forelts  ; but  it  was  impoflible  to  quit  this  part  of  the 
world  without  a confiderable  ftay  at  Vienna.  There  he  cul- 
tivated the  friendlhip  of  the  two  profelfors  Jacquin,  father 
and  fon  ; ftudied  with  peculiar  care  the  celebrated  manu- 
fcript  of  Diofcorides,  which  has  fo  long  been  preferved  in 
the  imperial  library  ; andnrocured  a moft  excellent  draughtf- 
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man,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer,  to  be  the  companion  of  his  ex- 
pedition. On  the  6th  of  March,  1786,  they  fet  out  toge- 
ther from  Vienna,  and  pafled  through  Carniola  to  Trielle, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  examining 
every  thing  that  was  curious,  and  keeping  an  exadt  record 
of  their  botanical  obfervations.  After  viewing  the  cele- 
brated environs  of  Naples,  they  failed  from  thence  early  in 
May,  and  touching  at  Mefiina,  as  well  as  at  the  ille  of  Milo, 
they  proceeded  to  Crete.  Here,  in  the  month  of  June,  our 
botanical  adventurers  were  welcomed  by  Flora  in  her  gayeft 
attire.  The  fnowy  covering  of  the  Sphaciote  mountains 
was  withdrawing,  and  a tribe  of  lovely  little  blolloms  were 
juft  peeping  through  the  veil. 

Having  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreck,  in  returning  to  Milo 
by  one  of  the  country  veflels,  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Bauer 
touched  fuccefiively  at  feverai  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
vifited  Athens,  and  remained  for  a while  at  Smyrna.  Here 
they  traced  the  fteps  of  Sherard  and  Haflelquift,  proceeded 
by  land  to  Burfa,  climbed  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  and  at 
length  reached  Conftantinople,  where  they  fpent  the  enfuing 
winter,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  modern  Greek.  In  a botanical  excurfion  to 
Belgrad,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1787,  and  another  to  Bu~ 
juckderi,  March  5,  the  plants  found  in  flower  were  almoit 
entirely  the  fame  as  are  met  with,  at  the  fame  feafon,  in  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Sibthorp’s  refidence  at  Conftantinople,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  ifle  of  Karki,  proved  favourable  to  his  invefti- 
gations  of  the  fifties  and  birds  of  thofe  regions,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  throw  much  light  on  the  writings  of  ancient 
naturaliils. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1787,  having  joined  company 
with  captain  Emery  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Sibthorp  and 
his  draughtfman  failed  from  Conftantinople  in  a Venetian 
merchant-ftiip  for  Cyprus,  taking  the  iflands  of  Mytilene, 
Scio,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  and  touching  at  the  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  their  way.  A ftay  of  five  weeks  at  Cyprus 
enabled  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  draw  up  a Fauna  and  Flora  of  that 
ifland.  The  former  confifts  of  18  Mammalia , 85  Birds, 
19  Amphibia,  and  100  Fifties;  the  latter  comprehends  616 
fpecies  of  plants.  The  particular  ftations,  domeftic  and 
medical  ufes,  and  reputed  qualities  of  thefe  laft,  are  amply  re- 
corded ; and  the  vernacular  names  of  the  animals,  as  well  as 
of  the  economical  plants,  are  fubjoined.  The  fame  method 
is  purfued,  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  journal,  refpedting 
the  plants  and  animals  of  Greece,  with  every  thing  that  could 
be  collected  relative  to  the  medicine,  agriculture,  and  domef- 
tic  economy  of  that  country  and  the  circumjacent  ifles.  The 
illuftration  of  the  writings  of  Diofcorides,  in  particular,  was 
Dr.  Sibthorp’s  chief  objedl.  The  names  and  reputed  virtues 
of  feverai  plants,  recorded  by  that  ancient  writer,  and  ftill 
traditionally  retained  by  the  Athenian  fhepherds,  ferved 
occafionally  to  elucidate,  or  to  confirm,  their  fynonymy. 
The  firft  Iketch  of  the  Flora  Graca  comprifes  about  850 
plants.  “ This,”  fays  the  author,  “ may  be  confidered  as 
containing  only  the  plants  obferved  by  me  in  the  environs  of 
Athens,  on  the  fnowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp  Parnaflus, 
on  the  fteep  precipices  of  Delphis,  the  empurpled  mountain 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Piraeus, 
the  olive  grounds  about  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Bceotia.  The  future  botanift,  who  Ihall  examine  this  coun- 
try with  more  leifure,  and  at  a more  favourable  feafon  of  the 
year,  before  the  fummer  fun  has  fcorched  up  the  fpring 
plants,  may  make  a confiderable  addition  to  this  lift.  My 
intention  was  to  have  travelled  by  land  through  Greece  : but 
the  difturbed  ftate  of  this  country,  the  eve  of  a Ruffian  war, 
the  rebellion  of  its  baffiaws,  and  the  plague  at  Larifl'a,  ren- 
dered my  project  impra&icable.”  Of  the  Mammalia  of 
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Greece,  37  are  enumerated,  with  their  modern  names,  25 
reptiles  and  82  birds.  All  thefe  catalogues  were  greatly  aug- 
mented by  fubfequent  obfervations,  infomuch  that  the  num- 
ber of  fyecies,  colle&ed  from  an  inveftigation  of  all  Dr.  ,Sib- 
thorp’s  manuscripts  and  fpecimens  for  the  materials  of  the 
Prodromus  Flore  Greece,  amounts  to  about  3000. 

We  fhall  not  particularly  trace  our  traveller’s  heps, 
through  Greece,  or  the  various  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
His  health,  which  fuffered  from  the  confinement  of  a fiiip, 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  was  reitored  at  Athens,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June,  1787.  From  thence  he 
profecuted  his  journies  in  various  directions,  and  with 
various  fuccefl'e?.  The  afcent  of  mount  Delphis,  or  Del- 
phi, in  Negropont,  in  a ftorm  of  wind  and  rain,  on  the 
3d  of  Augult,  was  one  of  his  moll  laborious,  if  not 
perilous,  adventures  ; but  his  botanical  harvelt  was  abun- 
dant. With  regard  to  fcenery,  mount  Athos,  which  he 
vilited  a week  after,  feems  to  have  made  molt  impref- 
fion  on  his  mind.  This  fpot  alfo  greatly  enriched  his  col- 
lection of  rare  plants.  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Theffa- 
lonica,  Corinth,  and  Patras,  at  which  lall  place  he  embarked 
with  Mr.  Bauer,  on  board  an  Englifh  velTel,  for  Briftol,  on 
the  24th  of  September.  After  a tedious  and  Horary  voyage, 
they  arrived  in  England  the  firlt  week  in  December. 

The  conftitution  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  never  very  robull,  had 
fuffered  materially  from  the  hardlhips  and  exertions  of  his 
journey.  But  his  native  air,  and  the  learned  leifure  of  the 
univerfity,  gradually  recruited  his  ftrength.  The  duties  of 
his  profefforlhip  were  rather  a recreation  than  a toil.  The 
fuperintendance  of  his  exquifite  draughtfman,  now  engaged 
in  making  finilhed  drawings  of  the  Greek  animals,  as  well  as 
plants ; and  his  occafional  vifits  to  the  Linnaean  and  Bank- 
fian  herbariums,  for  the  removal  of  his  difficulties  ; all  toge- 
ther filled  up  his  leifure  hours.-  He  was  every  where  wel- 
comed and  admired  for  his  ardour,  his  talents,  and  his  acqui- 
sitions. His  merits  procured  an  augmentation  of  his  ftipend, 
with  the  rank  of  a Regius  profeffor  ; both  which  advantages 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  conferred  on  his  brother  profeffor  at 
Cambridge.  He  became  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1789,  and  was  among  the  firfl  members  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  founded  in  1788.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  lalt 
mentioned,  the  writer  of  this,  with  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and 
Mr.  Dryander,  paffed  a week  at  Oxford,  which  was  devoted 
to  a critical  furvey  of  the  profeffor’s  Grecian  acquifitions  ; 
nor  was  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus,  or  the  wine  of  Cy- 
prus, wanting  at  this  truly  attic  entertainment.  But  the 
greater  thefe  acquifitions,  the  lefs  was  their  poffeffor  fatisfied 
with  them.  No  one  knew,  fo  well  as  himfelf,  "how  much  was 
wanting  to  the  perfe&ion  of  his  undertaking,  nor  could  any 
other  perfon  fo  well  remedy  thefe  defe£ls.  Though  he  was 
placed,  a few  years  after  his  return,  in  very  affluent  circum- 
ftances  ; and  though  his  neceffary  attention  to  his  landed 
property,  and  to  agricultural  purfuits,  of  which  he  was  paf- 
fionately  fond,  might  well  have  turned  him,  in  fome  meafure, 
afide  from  his  botanical  labours ; he  fleadily  kept  in  view  the 
great  objeft  of  his  life,  to  which  he  finally  facrificed  life 
itfelf.  No  name  has  a fairer  claim  to  botanical  immor- 
tality, among  the  martyrs  of  the  fcience,  than  that  of 
Sibthorp. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1794,  Dr.  Sibthorp  fet  out  from 
London,  on  his  fecond  tour  to  Greece.  He  travelled  to 
Conliantinople  in  the  train  of  Mr.  Lifton,  ambafi’ador  to  the 
Porte,  and  was  attended  by  Francis  Borone,  of  whom  an 
account  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  the  article  Rutace^e,  as 
a botanical  affiftant.  They  reached  Conliantinople  on  the  19th 
of  May,  not  without  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  having  fufFered  much 
-from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  which  had  brought  on  a 


bilious  fever.  He  foon  recovered  his  health  at  Conftart* 
tinople,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hawkins 
from  Crete.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft  they  made  an 
excurfion  into  Bithynia,  and  climbed  to  the  fummit  of 
Olyfnpus,  from  whence  they  brought  a freffl  botanical  har- 
vell.  Dr.  Sibthorp  difcovered  at  Fanaran  aged  Greek  bo- 
tanift.  Dr.  Dimitri  Argyrami,  who  had  known  the  Daniffl 
traveller  Forfkall,  and  who  was  poffelfed  of  fome  works  of 
Ljnnseus. 

Recovered  health,  and  the  acceffion  of  his  friend’s  com- 
pany, caufed  Dr.  Sibthorp  to  fet  out  with  alacrity  on  his 
voyage  to  Greece,  on  the  9th  of  September.  Palling  down 
the  Hellefpont,  on  the  13th,  with  a light  but  favourable 
breeze,  they  anchored  at  Koum  Cale,  in  the  Troad,  fpent 
two  days  in  examining  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ifles  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos.  On  the  25th 
they  anchored  at  mount  Athos,  and  palled  ten  days  in  exa- 
mining fome  of  the  convents  and  hermitages,  with  the  ro- 
mantic fcenery,  and  botanical  rarities,  of  that  Angular  fpot, 
on  all  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  defcants  at  length,  with  great 
delight,  in  his  journal.  Their  departure  was,  for  fome  time, 
prevented,  by  a few  Barbary  pirates  hovering  on  the  coalt, 
whom  thefe  monks,  unlike  the  prielts  of  the  Athenian 
Bacchus,  were  not  potent  or  valiant  enough  to  defeat,  or 
to  turn  into  dolphins.  Our  voyagers  failed  on  the  5th  of 
Oftober,  and  on  the  7th  landed  at  Skiatho.  From  hence, 
on  the  nth,  they  proceeded  down  the  llrait  of  Negropont, 
and  on  the  13th  paffed  under  the  bridge  of  five  arches,  which 
connefts  that  illand  with  the  main  land  of  Greece.  On  the 
15th,  at  noon,  they  entered  the  harbour  of  the  Pyrseus,  and 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where  the  four  fucceeding  weeks  were 
employed  in  colle&ing  information  relative  to  the  prefent 
Hate  of  the  government,  the  manufadlures,  and  the  domef- 
tic  economy  of  that  celebrated  fpot.  Here  Dr.  Sibthorp 
loll  his  affiftant  Borone,  who  perilhed  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  a window,  in  his  lleep,  on  or  about  the  20th  of 
O&ober. 

November  16th,  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hawkins  left 
Athens  by  the  ancient  Eleufinian  way,  while  the  clafficai 
llreams  of  the  Cephifus,  the  heights  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
naffus  lay  before  them.  They  proceeded  to  Patras  and  to 
Zante,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  December,  en- 
riched with  a large  collection  of  feeds,  the  only  botanical 
tribute  that  could,  at  this  feafon,  be  collected  from  thofe 
famous  mountains.  An  apothecary  at  Zante  furnilhed 
Dr.  Sibthorp  with  an  ample  and  fplendid  herbarium,  of  the 
plants  of  that  illand,  with  their  modern  Greek  names  ; nor 
did  the  winter  pafs  uriprofitably  or  unpleafantly  in  this  fe- 
queftered  fpot ; where  neither  agreeable  fociety,  nor  copious 
information  relative  to  our  learned  travellers’  various  obje&s, 
was  wanting.  The  feafon  was  fufficiently  favourable  in  the 
middle  of  February,  1795,  to  allow  them  to  vifit  the  Morea, 
of  which  peninfula  they  made  the  complete  circuit  in  fome- 
what  more  than  two  months.  The  Violet  and  Primrofe 
welcomed  them  in  the  plains  of  Arcadia  ; and  the  Narciffus 
Tazzetta,  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  difpofed  to  think  the 
true  poetic  Narciffus,  decorated  in  profufion  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus.  The  barbarian  horde,  under  whofe  efcort  they 
were  obliged  to  travel,  had  tafte  enough  to  coiled  nofegays 
of  thefe  flowers.  The  oaks  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  pre- 
fented  them  with  the  true  ancient  Mifeltoe,  Loranthus  euro- 
peus , which  llill  ferves  to  make  birdlime  ; whilft  our  Mifeltoe, 
Vifcum  album , in  Greece  grows  only  on  the  Silver  Fir.  May 
not  this  circumftance  account  for  the  old  preference  of  fuch 
Mifeltoe  as  grows  on  the  oak,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
confequently  help  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  fuperftition 
to  Greece  ? ( See  Druids.  ) The  Jay,  ftill  called  by  its 
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ancient  name  Kio-o-x,  which  is  generally  taken  for  the  Magpie, 
was  fcreaming  among  thefe  oaks : and  the  Water  Ouzel,  Stur- 
nus  Cinclus,  flying  along  the  rocky  fides  of  the  alpine  rivu- 
lets of  Arcadia,  prefented  itfelf  to  Dr.  Sibthorp’s  recol- 
le&ion,  as  probably  the  White  Blackbird,  which  Ariftotle 
fays  is  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Cyllene. 
In  vain  did  our  clailical  travellers  look  for  the  beauty  of 
Arcadian  Ihepherdefies,  or  liften  for  the  pipe  of  the  fylvan 
Twain.  Figures  emaciated,  and  features  furrowed,  with 
poverty,  labour  and  care,  were  all  that  they  met  with.  The 
vermin  of  the  Pacha’s  court,  with  other  vermin,  who  pre- 
fume to  call  themfelves  Chrillian  bifliops,  and  whofe  places 
are  all  bought  of  the  Turks,  devour  the  fubftance  of  thefe 
poor  people,  and  drive  many  of  them  to  a precarious  and 
predatory  life  among  the  mountains. 

Proceeding  to  Argos,  and  thence  to  Mycena,  the  tra- 
vellers were  highly  gratified  by  finding,  on  the  gate  of  the 
latter,  thofe  ancient  lions,  which  Paufanias  defcribes  as  the 
work  of  the  Cyclops  ; and  near  it  the  reputed  tomb  of 
Agamemnon,  a circular  building,  formed  of  immenfe  maffes 
of  Hone,  placed  with  fuch  geometrical  precifion,  though 
without  mortar,  that  not  one  had  given  way.  That  which 
forms  the  portal  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  as  the 
largelt  ftone  he  ever  faw  employed  in  any  edifice.  A number 
of  fragments  of  vafes,  like  thofe  commonly  called  Etrufcan, 
lay  among  the  ruins  of  Mycena.  At  Hermione,  now  called 
Caftri,  in  the  Argolic  peninfula,  famous  for  the  purple  dye 
anciently  prepared  there,  a vait  pile  of  the  fhells  from  which 
that  dye  was  obtained,  and  Hill  denominated  Porphyri , 
ferved  to  afcertain  the  fpecies,  which  is  Murex  Trunculus  of 
Linnaeus,  figured  by  Fabius  Columna  in  his  rare  and  learned 
work,  de  Purpura,  under  the  name  of  Purpura  nojiras  vio- 
lacea.  (See  Purple  Fish.)  From  this  place  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp and  his  friend  intended  to  have  coafted  along  the  bay 
of  Argos  in  a boat,  but  the  fea  was  then  infefted  with 
pirates,  which  obliged  them  to  give  up  that  projeft,  and  to 
return  by  land  to  Argos,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Corinth, 
Patras,  and  by  way  of  Elis  to  Pyrgos.  Here  they  ob- 
tained another  efcort  from  Said  Aga,  to  whofe  prote&ion 
they  had  before  been  indebted,  and  fafely  reached  Calamata, 
on  the  gulf  of  Corone,  where  they  were  detained  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  Eafter,  on  the  12th  of  April,  amid  a profu- 
fion  of  fky-rockets  and  crackers.  Proceeding  in  a boat 
along  the  barren  and  craggy  (bore,  covered  with  bulhy  and 
prickly  Euphorbia,  they  reached  Cardamoula.  Here  the 
Greeks  are  tolerably  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks, 
and  their  perfons  and  demeanour  exhibit  lefs  marks  of  dege- 
neracy. Panagiote,  a popular  charafter,  nephew  of  the 
Cherife,  came  down,  with  a train  of  followers,  to  wel- 
come the  ftrangers,  and  conduced  them  to  his  tower-like 
caftle,  where  a narrow  entrance,  and  dark  winding  ftair-cafe, 
led  to  a chamber,  whofe  thick  walls  and  narrow  loop-holes 
feemed  well  prepared  for  defence.  The  country  of  Maina, 
though  governed  by  a Bey,  is  under  the  controul  of  eight 
fubordinate,  but  partly  independent,  native  chiefs,  who,  like 
our  old  feudal  lords,  often  make  war  on  each  other,  when 
they  bring  not  only  men  but  women  into  the  field.  No 
Turk  is  allowed  to  live  in  this  diftrnft.  The  land  is  extremely 
hilly,  and  eafily  defended.  Taygetus,the  highelt  mountain 
in  the  Morea,  and  almoft  rivalling  Parnaflus,  was  afcended 
by  our  adventurous  travellers  5 but  the  quantity  of  fnow, 
and  the  great  diftance,  prevented  their  reaching  the  fummit. 
Panagiote  and  fifty  of  his  followers  accompanied  them,  and 
he  diiplayed  his  botanical  knowledge  by  (hewing  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp darnel,  ftill  called  aip,  among  the  corn,  which  he 
faid  occafioned  dizzinefs  ; and  a wonderful  root,  the  top  of 
which  is  ufed  as  an  emetic,  the  bottom  as  a purge.  This 


proved  Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  fame  properties 
are  attributed  by  Diofcorides. 

From  Cardamoula  the  travellers  were  efcorted  by  the  de- 
pendants of  this  hofpitable  Grecian  chief,  along  a preci- 
pitous road,  to  Miitra,  where  they  had  the  unexpected  plea- 
fure  of  meeting  a party  of  their  Englifh  friends,  in  the  garb 
of  Tartars,  with  whom  they  explored  the  fcite  of  ancient 
Sparta.  After  returning  to  Calamata,  and  furveying  from 
the  fummit  of  a neighbouring  precipice  the  ruins  of  Mefl'enia, 
with  the  rich  plains  watered  by  the  Panifcus,  and  bounded 
by  the  hills  of  Laconia,  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
haftened  to  Corone,  where  a Venetian  vefiel  waited  to  con- 
vey them  to  Zante,  which  place  they  reached  on  the  29th  of 
April.  Here  Dr.  Sibthorp  parted  from  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  tour,  whom  he  was  deftined  never  to  fee  again, 
but  in  whofe  friendlhip  he  fafely  confided  in  his  laft  hours. 
Mr.  Hawkins  returned  to  Greece  ; while  the  fubjeft  of  our 
memoir,  leaving  Zante  on  the  lit  of  May,  experienced  a 
molt  tedious  voyage  of  twenty-four  days  to  Otranto,  though 
five  days  are  the  molt  ufual  time  for  that  paflage.  He  touched 
at  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia,  and  next  at  Preverfa,  on  the 
Grecian  Ihore,  where  being  detained  by  a contrary  wind,  he 
employed  the  7th  of  May  in  vifiting  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis. 
The  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  here 
caught  a fevere  cold,  from  winch  he  never  recovered.  It 
feems  to  have  proved  the  exciting  caufe  of  that  difeafe, 
which  had  long  been  latent  in  the  mefenteric  and  pulmonary- 
glands,  and  which  terminated  in  a confumption.  Being 
obliged  by  the  weather  to  put  in  at  the  little  ifland  of  Fanno, 
May  1 ith,  the  violent  north-weft  wind  “ continued,”  as  he 
too  exprefiively  fays  in  his  journal,  “ to  nurfe  his  cough  and 
fever.”  He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  in  a miferable  hovel, 
to  which,  after  frequent  attempts  to  fail,  he  was  driven  back 
fix  times  by  the  unfavourable  wind.  At  length,  the  veffel 
was  enabled  to  call  anchor  in  the  port  of  Otranto  on  the 
24th  of  May.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a qua- 
rantine of  three  weeks,  part  of  which,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  be  fpent  in  proceeding  to  Ancona.  From  thence  he 
pafted  through  Germany  and  Holland  to  England.  Of  the 
precife  time  of  his  arrival  we  find  no  mention.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1795,  and  his  few  fucceeding  months  were  chiefly 
marked  by  the  progrefs  of  an  unconquerable  difeafe,  for 
which  the  climates  of  Devonfhire  and  Bath  were,  as  ufual, 
reforted  to  in  vain.  He  died  at  Bath,  February  8th,  1796, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  interred  in  the 
abbey  church,  where  his  executors  have  erefted  a neat  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  pofthumous  benefits  which 
Dr.  Sibthorp  has  rendered  to  his  beloved  fcience,  and  which 
are  fufficient  to  rank  him  amongft  its  molt  illuftrious  patrons. 
By  his  will,  dated  Afhburton,  January  12,  1796,  he  gives 
a freehold  eftate  in  Oxfordlhire  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, for  the  purpofe  of  firft  publifhing  his  Flora  Graca,  in 
10  folio  volumes,  with  100  coloured  plates  in  each,  and  a 
Prodromus  of  the  fame  work,  in  8vo.  without  plates.  His 
executors,  the  honourable  Thomas  Wenman,  John  Haw- 
kins and  Thomas  Platt,  efqrs.,  were  to  appoint  a fuffi- 
ciently  competent  editor  of  thefe  works,  to  whom  the  ma- 
nufcripts,  drawings,  and  fpecimens,  were  to  be  confided. 
They  fixed  upon  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article,  who  has 
now  nearly  completed  the  Prodromus,  and  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Flora.  The  plan  of  the  former  was  drawn  out  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  but  nothing  of  the  latter,  except  the  figures, 
was  prepared,  nor  any  botanical  charafters  or  defcriptions  . 
whatever.  The  final  determination  of  the  fpecies,  the  dif- 
tinftions  of  fuch  as  were  new,  and  all  critical  remarks,  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  editor,  who  has  alfo  revifed  the  re- 
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ferences  to  Diofcorides,  and,  with  Mr.  Hawkins’s  help,  cor- 
rected the  modern  Greek  names,  which  lad  were  neceflarily 
taken  down  but  incompletely,  from  many  illiterate  and  im- 
perfedt  authorities,  on  the  fpot.  When  thefe  publications 
are  nnilhed,  the  annual  fum  of  20©/.  is  to  be  paid  to  a pro- 
feffor  of  rural  economy,  who  is,  under  certain  limitations, 
to  be  the  Sherardian  profelfor  of  botany,  and  who  is,  very 
properly,  obliged  to  read  lectures,  that  the  appointment 
may  not  become  a reproach,  inftead  of  an  advantage,  to  the 
univerfity.  The  remainder  of  the  rents  of  the  eltate  above 
mentioned  is  dedined  to  purchafe  books  for  the  profelfor  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  tedator’s  collections,  with  his  drawings, 
and  books  of  “ Natural  Hidory,  Botany,  and  Agriculture,” 
are  given  to  the  univerfity.  This  bequed  rivals  the  munifi- 
cence of  Sherard  and  of  Sloane,  in  the  fervice  of  natural 
fcience,  and  has  only  been  exceeded  by  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robertfon  of  Stockwell,  whofe  ill-made  will  was  fet 
afide  by  the  common  law  of  the  land. 

The  only  work  which  profelfor  John  Sibthorp  publilhed 
in  his  life-time  is  a Flora  Oxonienfis,  in  one  volume  8vo. 
printed  in  1794.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  entirely  founded 
on  his  own  perfonal  obfervation.  The  fpecies  enumerated 
amount  to  1200,  all  gathered  by  himfelf,  and  difpofed  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnsean  fydem,  with  the  alterations  of 
Thunberg,  which  were  then  new,  but  which  are  now  not 
admitted  as  improvements.  The  adoption,  though  imper- 
fed,  of  Hedwig’s  genera  of  Modes  in  this  Flora,  mud  be 
edeemed  a more  fortunate  meafure.  S. 

SIBTHORPIA,  in  Botany , was  fo  called  by  Linnaeus, 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp,  for  about  forty 
years  profedor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and  the  immediate 
fuccefior  of  Dillenius.  He  is  faid  to  have  delivered  but1  a 
fingle  leCture  in  all  that  time,  which  was  not  a fuccefsful 
one,  nor  do  we  know  of  his  having  enriched  the  fcience  with 
any  publication.  A Ihort  letter  from  this  gentleman,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  his  predecedor,  is  extant  among  the 
Epiflola  ad  Hallerum.  In  this  he  modeitly  expredes  a wifh 
that  he  were  equal  to  the  talk  before  him.  However  im- 
perfeCt  his  claims  to  botanical  celebrity,  his  fon  has  conferred 
more  honour  on  the  above  name  than  either  of  them  could 
derive  from  it  ; fee  the  preceding  article. — Linn.  Gen.  320. 
Schreb.  418.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  340.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  667.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  439.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  51.  Jud.  99.  La- 
marck Illudr.  t.  535.  Gaertn.  t.  55 Clafs  and  order, 

Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Pedi- 
culares,  Jud. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
in  five  deep,  ovate,  fpreading,  llightly  unequal,  permanent 
fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-lhaped,  in  five  deep 
rounded  fegments ; the  three  uppermoft  larged,  equal  to 
the  calyx ; two  lower  ones  Ihorter,  and  lefs  coloured. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  not  half  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  fcarce  vifibly  unequal,  fpreading,  two  at  each 
fide,  oppofite  to  its  lateral  fidures  ; anthers  roundilh,  two- 
lobed.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh,  compreded  ; dyle 
cylindrical,  very  Ihort,  thicker  than  the  filaments ; ltigma 
peltate.  Peric.  Capfule  compreded,  orbicular,  notched, 
fwelling  at  each  fide,  acute  at  the  margin,  of  two  valves  and 
two  cells,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  few,  roundifh-oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other,  inferted  into  a globofe  central  receptacle. 

Efl.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  five- 
cleft,  irregular.  Stamens  fpreading  laterally  in  pairs.  Cap- 
fule compreded,  inverfely  heart-lhaped,  of  two  cells,  with 
tranfverfe  partitions. 

i.  S.  europea.  Sibthorpia,  or  Cornilh  Money-wort. 


Linn.  Sp.  PI.  880.  Willd.  n.  1.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  649.  (S.  prodrata  ; Salilb.  Ic.  11.  t.  6.  Alfine 
fpuria  pufilla  repens,  foliis  Saxifragas  aureae  ; Raii  Syn.  352. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  7.  f.  6.  Cornwall  Penny-wort ; Petiv. 
Herb.  Brit.  t.  6.  f.  n.) — Ray  obferved  this  curious  little 
plant  to  be  plentiful  in  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire,  on  moid 
banks,  and  about  the  margins  of  rivulets,  flowering  from 
June  to  Augud,  being  accompanied  by  the  elegant  Cam- 
panula hederacea.  There  feveral  fucceeding  botanids  have 
gathered  both.  Loefling  found  the  Sibthorpia  in  Portugal, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins  on  the  mountains  of  Crete  ; but  we 
know  not  of  itg  having  been  noticed  in  any  other  country. 
We  have  feen  it  completely  naturalized  on  the  lawn  of 
James  Vere,  efq.  in  his  curious  garden  at  Knightlbridge. 
The  root  is  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  prodrate,  creeping 
extenfively,  branched,  flender  and  delicate,  leafy,  hairy. 
Leaves  alternate,  ltalked,  horizontal,  kidney-fliaped,  with 
(hallow  diflant  notches,  hairy,  rather  flefliy,  about  half  an 
inch  broad  ; paler  and  veiny  beneath.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  on  (hort  hairy  (talks.  Corolla  of  a pale  greenidi- 
yellow,  with  a purplifh  tinge  in  the  three  upper  fegments. 

The  S.  evolvu/acea  of  Linnaeus’s  Supplemenlum  being  a 
very  diflinff  genus,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Dichondra, 
fee  that  article,  the  above  becomes  the  only  fpecies  of 
Sibthorpia. 

SIBU,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about 
240  miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  productions 
are  a fpecies  of  grain  called  borona,  which  ferves  indead  of 
rice  ; cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  and  civet.  This  ifland  was 
difcovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  N.  lat.  io°  41'.  E. 
long.  1230  30'. 

Sibu,  Zibu,  or  Sogbu,  a town  in  the  above-mentioned 
ifland,  containing  5000  houfes,  the  fee  of  a bi(hop,  and 
refidence  of  a governor.  In  this  town,  as  fome  fay,  Ma- 
gellan, the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  died.  N.  lat.  io° 
35'.  E.  long.  1230  44'. 

SIBUCO,  a town  on  the  wed  coad  of  Mindanao.  N. 
lat.  70  3'.  E.  long.  1220  10'. 

SIBULT1QUI,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  130  35'.  W.  long.  89°  16'. 

SIBUYAN,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about  36  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  120  36'.  E.  long.  1220  22'. 

SIBYLS,  SiBYLLiE,  fuppofed  by  La&antius,  whofe  opi- 
nion is  generally  followed,  to  be  formed  of  the  two 
Greek  words,  o-m,  for  ©•«,  Dei,  and  @v\ri,  counfel,  in  Anti- 
quity, virgin-propheteffes,  or  maids  fuppofed  to  be  divinely 
infpired  ; and  who,  in  the  height  of  their  enthufiafm,  gave 
oracles,  and  foretold  things  to  come. 

Authors  do  not  agree  about  the  number  of  the  Sibyls, 
though  their  exidence  is  allowed,  as  fufficiently  edablifhed 
by  antiquity.  Capella  reckons  but  two,  viz.  Erophyle  of 
Troy,  called  Sibylla  Phrygia  ; and  Sinuachia  of  Erythrae, 
called  Sibylla  Erythrea.  Solinus  mentions  three ; viz. 
Cumaea,  Delphica,  or  the  Sibyl  of  Sardis,  and  Erythraea  j 
and  of  this  opinion  is  Aufonius,  who  thus  defcribes  them  ; 

“ Et  tres  fatidicae  nomen  commune  Sibyllas, 

Quarum  tergemini  fatalia  carmine  libri.” 

iElian  makes  their  number  four,  viz.  the  Erythraean,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Sibyl  born  at  Samos,  and  another  of  Sardis 
in  Lydia  ; and  Varro  increafes  it  to  ten,  denominating  them 
from  the  places  of  their  birth  ; the  Perfian,  called  Sabetha 
by  the  Perfians  ; Libyan,  according  to  Euripides,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  ; Delphic,  named  Daphne 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fays  that  (he  was  born  at  Thebes 
in  Boeotia  ; Cimmerian  ; Erythraean,  who  prophefied  to  the 
Greeks,  that  were  going  to  befiege  Troy,  the  happy  fuccefs 
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of  their  enterprife,  and  who  lived,  according  to  Eufebius, 
not  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  Varro  believes,  but 
under  the  reign  of  Romulus  ; Samian,  called,  according  to 
Suidas,  Pitho,  or  Perfuaiion,  and  according  to  Eufebius, 
Eriphile  ; Cumasan,  named  Amalthaea  by  fome  authors,  and 
by  others  Demophile  or  Hierophyle,  who  is  faid  to  have 
offered  to  Tarquin  the  Elder  a collection  of  Sibylline  verfes, 
in  nine  books  ; Hellefpontic  or  Troiad,  born  at  Marpefus, 
near  the  town  of  Gorgis,  in  Troas,  who  lived,  according  to 
Heraclides,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Solon  ; Phrygian, 
who  gave  her  oratles  at  Ancyra,  the  place  of  her  refidence  ; 
and  Tiburtine,  named  Albunasa,  and  honoured  as  a divinity 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Anio.  Of  thefe,  the  molt  cele- 
brated are,  the  Erythraean,  Delphic,  and  Cumaean  Sibyls. 

Some  modern  authors,  without  regarding  the  authority 
of  Varro,  or  that  of  the  other  ancients,  are  for  uniting  all 
the  Sibyls  in  one  ; fo  that,  according  to  them,  different 
names  were  given  to  one  and  the  fame  Sibyl  from  the 
different  places  where  fhe  uttered  her  oracles.  She  firlt 
publifhed  her  predictions  in  the  city  of  Erythraea,  the 
place  of  her  nativity ; then  rambled  about  the  world  ; 
and  clofed  her  life  at  Cumae,  in  Italy.  Dr.  Hyde  (De 
Relig.  Perfar.),  fhocked  at  the  contradictions  and  fabu- 
lous adventures  with  which  the  Pagans  filled  the  hiftory 
of  the  Sibyls,  accounts  for  them  in  the  following  manner. 
He  obferves  in  the  conflellation  Virgo  a bright  flar,  which 
the  Perfians  called  Sambula,  denoting,  in  their  language, 
fpica,  or  an  ear  of  corn  ; and  remarks,  that  the  Periians, 
who  were  fond  of  judiciary  aftrology,  looked  on  the  lign 
of  the  Virgin  as  having  a greater  power  than  all  the  other 
celeftial  bodies,  for  difcovering  future  events.  The  Greeks, 
having  learnt  the  fciences  of  the  eaftern  nations,  foon 
adopted  thefe  trifling  opinions,  and,  agreeably  to  their 
genius,  embellifhed  them  with  ther  fictions.  Their  poets 
foon  invented  a Sibyl  virgin,  in  allufion  to  the  term  Sam- 
lula,  carried  her  into  feveral  countries,  and  made  her  aft  the 
part  of  a prophetefs.  So  that,  according  to  this  eminent 
writer,  whatever  has  been  faid  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns  of  the  Sib)  Is  and  their  prophecies,  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous. This  conjefture,  though  ingenious,  is  contradicted 
by  the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  which  allows  that  there  were, 
in  different  times  and  countries,  fuch  extraordinary  perfons, 
who  were  reputed  to  have  a particular  fore-knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  whofe  predictions,  carefully  collected,  were 
confulted  upon  important  occafions.  The  Perfian  Sibyl 
might,  indeed,  owe  her  original  to  the  circumltance  above- 
mentioned,  but  that  is  no  fufficient  argument  againft  the 
exiftence  of  other  Sibyls.  The  Romans  had  the  highefi 
poffible  veneration  for  the  Sibyls ; and  if  they  did  not 
always  regard  them  as  divinities,  they  at  leafl  reputed  them 
of  a middle  nature  between  gods  and  men  ; and  fome  of 
them  received  divine  honours.  LaCfantius  fays,  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  was  worfhipped  as  a 
goddefs  at  Tibur.  Some  of  them  alfo  had  temples.  Juftin 
Martyr  mentions  that  of  the  Sibyl  of  Curme,  in  Italy, 
built  over  the  cave  where  fhe  delivered  her  oracles.  Virgil 
mentions  this  temple,  or  rather  he  confiders  as  a temple  the 
grotto  where  the  Sibyl  delivered  her  oracles,  becaufe  in 
after-times  there  was  one  actually  built  there.  “ Vocat  alta 
in  Templa  Sacerdos,”  iEn.  1.  6.  We  may  here  add,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Gorgis,  in  the  Leffer  Phrygia,  had  a cuflom 
of  reprefenting  upon  their  medals  the  Sibyl  who  was  born 
in  that  city,  as  being  their  great  divinity.  As  a farther 
proof  of  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  Sibyls,  they  had  ftatues 
ereCfed  to  them,  which  were  placed  in  the  temples. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
snore  credulous  among  the  ancients  ; but  they  were  much 
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fufpeCted  by  many  of  the  more  knowing.  The  books 
in  which  they  were  written  were  kept  by  the  Romans 
with  infinite  care  ; and  nothing  of  moment  was  undertaken 
without  confulting  them.  Tarquin  firlt  committed  them 
to  the  cultody  of  two  patrician  priefts,  inftituted  for  that 
purpofe.  (See  Duumviri  Sacrorum.)  How,  when,  or 
by  whom  this  collection  was  made,  are  circumltances  which 
authentic  hiftory  has  not  afcertained.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Sibyls  prophefied  in  verfe,  far  lefs  that  they  them- 
felves  kept  their  predictions,  and  digefted  them  into  order. 
All  that  we  know  concerning  them  is,  that  a woman  came 
to  Tarquin  the  Elder,  as  Varro  fays,  or,  according  to 
Pliny,  to  Tarquin  the  Proud,  offering  him  a collection  of 
thefe  verfes  in  nine  books,  or  three  according  to  Pliny  ; 
and  that  fhe  demanded  for  them  300  pieces  of  gold  ; that 
when  the  prince  refufed  to  give  that  fum,  fhe  threw  three 
of  them  into  the  fire,  and  afked  the  fame  fum  for  the  re- 
maining fix,  which  being  refufed,  fhe  burned  three  more, 
and  perfiiled  in  aflcing  the  fame  fum  for  thofe  that  were 
left  : at  length  the  king,  fearing  that  fhe  would  burn  the 
other  three,  gave  her  the  fum  which  fhe  demanded.  Al- 
though this  ftory  has  very  much  the  air  of  a romance,  it  is 
atteited  by  many  authors ; and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Romans  had  in  their  poffefiion  a colleClion  of  the  Sibylline 
verfes. 

Thefe  books  were  carefully  kept  till  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla  and  Marius  : when  the  Capitol  being  accidentally 

fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  thefe  books 
were  burnt  with  it.  This  happened  in  the  year  before 
Chrilt  83.  But  the  Capitol  being  again  rebuilt  about 
feven  years  after  this  period,  the  fenate  determined  to  re- 
itore  the  Sibylline  oracles  ; and  having  procured  many  that 
were  faid  to  be  of  this  kind,  laid  them  up  in  the  Capitol,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  place  and  office  of  thofe  that  were  loft. 
However,  the  books  thus  obtained  had  been  difperfed  ill 
the  hands  of  many,  and  were,  therefore,  by  being  thus  vul- 
garly known,  unfit  for  the  ufe  which  the  Romans  propofed 
to  make  of  them.  On  this  account  a law  was  palled, 
which  required  the  furrender  of  them,  and  prohibited  any 
from  retaining  copies  of  them,  under  pain  of  death. 
Auguftus,  when  he  aflumed  the  high-priefthood  of  Rome, 
revived  this  law,  and  deftroyed  a great  multitude  of  copies 
which  were  brought  in.  Tiberius  caufed  many  more  to  be 
burnt,  and  preferved  only  thofe  which  were  found  molt 
worthy  of  approbation  for  that  fervice  of  the  ftate  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended  ; and  to  thefe,  as  long 
as  Rome  remained  heathen,  they  had  conftant  recourfe  ; 
till  at  length  Honorius  the  emperor,  A.  D.  399,  iffued  an 
order  for  deftroying  them  ; in  purfuance  of  which,  Stilico 
burnt  all  thefe  prophetic  writings,  and  demolifhed  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  were  repofited.  Never- 
thelefs,  there  is  ftill  preferved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek 
verfe,  a collection  of  oracles,  pretended  to  be  the  Sibylline. 
Dr.  Cave,  who  is  well  fatisfied  that  this  collection  is  a 
forgery,  fuppofes  that  a large  part  of  it  was  compofed  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  about  the  year  130  ; that  others  were 
added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  ; and  the  whole  work 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Dr.  Prideaux  fays, 
that  this  collection  muft  have  been  made  between  the  year 
of  our  Lord  138,  and  the  year  167.  It  could  not  be  earlier, 
for  mention  is  made  of  the  next  fuccellor  of  Adrian,  i.  e. 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  did  not  fucceed  him  till  the  year  138  j 
and  it  could  not  be  later,  becaufe  Juftin  Martyr,  in  his 
writings,  often  quotes  it,  and  appeals  to  it ; and  he  did  not 
outlive  the  year  167.  Fabricius  fuppofes  that  this  col- 
lection does  not  contain  all  the  Sibylline  oracles  which 
were  ufed  by  the  ancient  fathers ; and  that  the  rooft  ancient 
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Chriftian  writers,  who  have  quoted  the  Sibylline  oracle?, 
had  only  a part  of  the  colle&ion  which  is  tranfmitted  down 
to  us.  Some  of  the  fathers,  not  apprized  of  the  impofition, 
have  often  cited  the  books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ; and  hence  Celfus  takes  occafion  to  call 
the  Chriftians  Sibyllifts.  It  muft  be  allowed  that  St. 
Cle-ment,  St.  Theophilus,  and  fome  other  Greek  fathers 
of  the  fecond  century,  had  a much  greater  refpeft  for  the 
Sibyls  than  they  deferved ; for  Dr.  Lardner  fays,  that  he 
is  well  fatisfied  that  the  Sibylline  verfes  quoted  by  them  are 
the  forgery  of  fome  Chriftian.  The  ancient  Sibylline  verfes 
did  not  recommend  the  worffiip  of  the  one  God,  condemn- 
ing all  manner  of  idolatry,  as  thofe  do  which  are  cited  by 
Juftin,  Theophilus,  and  Clement.  It  muft  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  Clement  calls  the  Sibyl  a prophetefs,  and  feems  to 
quote  her  verfes  as  Scripture,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  together  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament ; 
fo  that  if  there  be  any  books  improperly  advanced  by  him 
into  the  rank  of  facred  Scripture,  they  are  the  Sibylline 
books ; but  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  think  that  he  efteemed 
them  of  equal  authority  with  the  books  of  the  Jewifh 
canon.  It  is  a circumftance  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  Heathen  people  knew  nothing  of  thefe  Sibylline 
verfes  till  they  were  found  out,  or  rather  forged,  by  fome 
Chriftian,  and  then  incautioufly  and  imprudently  recom- 
mended by  others.  Juftin  Martyr  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  Chriftian  writer  who  quoted  the  collection  now  exift- 
ing  of  Sibylline  oracles,  or  any  Sibylline  verfes  whatever, 
containing  the  peculiar  doftrines  of  Chriftianity.  The 
more  ancient  writers  preceding  him,  who  have  mentioned 
the  Sibyls,  have  quoted  nothing  but  what  might  be 
found  in  Sibylline  writings  among  the  Heathens.  In 
the  collection  above-mentioned,  which  appears,  for  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  have  been  a work  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, we  have  many  unqueftionable  evidences  that  the 
writer,  who  calls  himfelf  a Chriftian,  was  acquainted 
with  the  New  Teftament,  and  that  in  feveral  places 
he  recites  the  fame  faCts  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  lan- 
guage. The  pretended  prophecies  of  this  collection  are 
undeniably  taken  from  the  New  Teftament.  Whatever 
was  the  particular  view  of  the  author  in  compofing  this 
work,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  and  however  improperly  fome 
ancient  writers  have  produced  teftimonies  from  it  in  their 
defences  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  is  now  of  ufe  to  us,  as 
it  affords  an  argument  that  our  gofpels  were  extant,  and  in 
much  repute,  in  the  author’s  time.  See  farther  on  this 
fubjeCI,  Prideaux’s  Conn.  vol.  iv.  p.  885,  See.  Lardner’s 
Credib.  of  the  Gofpel  Hift.  vol.  iv.  book  i.  cap.  29,  or 
Works,  vol.  ii. 

SICABA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Negroes.  N.  lat.  ii°  26'.  E.  long. 
I23°2'. 

SICiE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace,  called 
in  the  time  of  Steph.  Byz.  Jultinianas.  — Alfo,  a town  of 
Alia,  in  Cilicia. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a place  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Alexandria. 

SICAL,  or  Sisal,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  province  of  Yucatan  ; 60  miles 
N.W.  of  Merida. 

SICAMINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Caipha. 

SICAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khoraffan ; 
15  miles  S.W.  of  Zauzan. 

S1CANDERAB,  a town  of  Hindcoftan,  in  Dooab  ; 

3 6 miles  W.N.W.  of  Pattiany. 

SICANE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain. 
Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  ran  near 
Agrigentum. 


SIC  ANUS,  a town  of  Spain,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides. 

SICAPHA,  a town  of  Africa  Proper,  being  one  of 
thofe  which  were  fituated  between  the  two  Syrtes.  Ptol. 

SICARD,  Claude,  in  Biography,  a Jefuit  miffionary, 
was  born  at  Aubergne,  near  Marseilles,  in  1677.  He  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  of  Jefus  in  the  year  1699,  and  for 
feveral  years  taught  the  claffics  and  rhetoric  in  their  fchools. 
He  was  at  length  fent  on  a million  to  Syria,  and  thence  to 
Egypt,  where  he  died  at  Cairo  in  1726.  He  was  a man 
of  deep  as  well  as  extenfive  learning,  and  an  exadt  obferver 
of  what  was  remarkable  in  the  countries  he  vifited.  His 
firft  publication  was  “ An  eafy  Method  of  learning  Greek,” 
tranflated  into  French  from  the  Latin  of  Peter  Gras,  with 
additions.  When  abroad,  he  fent  home  feveral  curious 
letters,  which  were  publilhed  in  the  “ Nouveaux  Memoires 
des  Millions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jefus  dans  le  Levant in 
which  are  likewife  publilhed  his  “ Plan  of  a Work  on 
Egypt,  ancient  and  modern,”  and  “ A Differtation  on  the 
Paffage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Journey  of  the  Ifraelites.” 
SICARII,  in  Ancient  Hijlory,  allaffins  of  Judea,  who 
went  about  the  country  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
nefarious  purpofes,  with  Ihort  fwords  concealed  under  their 
clothes.  Jofephus  has  deferibed  them  in  the  molt  odious 
colours.  Eleazar,  he  fays,  the  chief  man  among  them, 
was  a defeendant  of  Judas,  who  had  perfuaded  not  a few  of 
the  Jews  not  to  enrol  themfelves,  when  Cyrenius  the  cenfor 
was  fent  into  Judea.  For  then  the  Sicarii  conlpired  againft 
all  who  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans.  They  treated 
all  fuch  as  public  enemies.  But  other  pretences  were  pro- 
feffed,  in  order  to  cover  their  cruelty  and  avarice.  Thefe 
hypocritical  villains  were  hired  to  murder  Jonathan,  the  high 
prielt,  at  the  mitigation  of  Felix.  Accordingly,  fome  of 
the  affaffins,  coming  up  to  Jerufalem,  with  an  apparent 
purpofe  of  worlhipping  God ; and  having  Ihort  fwords 
under  their  coats,  mixed  themfelves  with  the  multitude,  and 
killed  Jonathan.  This  murder  palling  unpunilhed,  the 
robbers  afterwards  attended  the  feafts  without  any  feeming 
concern,  and  carrying,  as  before,  fwords  under  their 
clothes,  and  mixing  with  the  multitudes,  killed  feveral 
people,  fome  whom  they  reckoned  their  enemies,  and  fome 
whom  they  were  hired  by  others  to  deftroy.  This  they  did, 
not  only  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  but  within  the  bounds 
of  the  temple  itfelf.  Jofeph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  8. 

§ 1.  5. 

SICASICA,  or  Cicacica,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
South  America,  and  chief  place  of  a jurildi&ion  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  240  miles  in 
extent  ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Oruro. 

SICAYAP  Point,  a cape  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Mindanao.  N.  lat.  8°.  E.  long.  1230  30'. 

SICCA,  a town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  idand  of  Su- 
matra. N.  lat.  i°  32b  E.  long,  no0  40'. 

Sicca,  La,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  39°58'.  E.  long.  130  52'. 

SICCACOLLUM,  a city  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr- 
ear of  Condapilly,  or.  the  Kiftnah ; 35  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Ellore. 

SICCAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 
25  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

SICCA-VENEREA,  Keff,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa,  fituated  about  five  leagues  S.W.  of  La- 
ribus  Colonia,  and  25  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Tunis.  It  was 
built  upon  the  declivity  of  a hill.  Valerius  Maximus  fays, 
that  it  had  a temple  of  Venus,  at  which  young  females 
proftituted  themfelves,  in  order  to  obtain  a portion  that 
might  enable  them  to  marry. 

SICCHA8IA, 
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SICCHASIA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs 
that  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  loathing  of  food,  which 
women  are  often  afflifted  with  in  their  pregnancy. 

SICCHOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Quito  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Latacunga. 

SICCINNIS,  in  Antiquity,  a mixed  kind  of  dance. 

SICE  R A,  in  the  Jewifh  Antiquities.  The  Helleniit 
Jews  give  this  name  to  any  inebriating  liquor.  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  were 
Syrians,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  know  the  fignification 
and  nature  of  ficera,  allure  us,  that  it  properly  fignifies 
palm-wine. 

Pliny  acknowledges,  that  the  wine  of  the  palm-tree  was 
very  well  known  through  all  the  Eait,  and  that  it  was  made 
by  taking  a bulhel  of  the  dates  of  the  palm-tree,  and  throw- 
ing them  into  three  gallons  of  water  ; then  fqueezing  out 
the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wine. 

The  wine  of  the  palm-tree  is  white  ; when  it  is  drank  new, 
it  has  the  tafte  of  the  cocoa,  and  is  fweet  as  honey  ; when 
it  is  kept  longer,  it  grows  ttrong,  and  intoxicates.  After 
long  keeping,  it  becomes  vinegar. 

SlCHAR,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  the  next  article. 

SICHEM,  or  Shechem,  called  alfo  Neapolis,  Sichar 
or  Sychar,  and  Mabartha,  a town  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  which  took  up  the  fouth  fide  of  Samaria.  This 
town  was  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a mountain,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  Itrongeft  and  moll  celebrated  towns  of  this 
tribe.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Abraham  lodged,  on  his 
way  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6.);  and  it  afterwards  became 
the  abode  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a field  in  its  vicinity, 
which  he  gave  to  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  was  buried  here. 
(Gen.  xlviii.  22.)  Near  the  fame  city  was  Jacob’s  well  or 
fountain,  at  which  Jefus  difcourfed  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria. (John,  iv.  q.J  Joihua  gave  it  to  the  Levites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ko- 
hath,  the  firft  of  the  Levites ; and  it  was  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  fix  cities  of  refuge.  (Jofh.  xxi. ) It  was  at 
Sichem  that  Joihua  alfembled  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  (Jofh. 
xxiv.  1.),  to  renew  their  engagement  of  fidelity  to  God. 
Sichem  was  deltroyed  by  Abimelech  ; but  it  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  re-eftablilhed,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
(1  Kings,  xii.  2.)  that  Rehoboam  came  hither,  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  his  father ; and  it  was  fortified  and  in- 
habited by  Jeroboam.  ( 1 Kings,  xii.  25.)  After  the  ruin 
of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer,  Sichem  was  the  capital  of  the 
Samaritans;  and  Jofephus  fays  (Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8.), 
that  it  was  fo  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
diflant,  according  to  Eufebius  and  Jerom,  10  or  12  miles 
from  Shiloh,  40  from  .Terufalem,  and  52  from  Jericho. 
Jerom  fays,  that  Paula  vifited  the  church  built  on  Jacob’s 
fountain  ; and  others,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century, 
fpeak  of  this  building  ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Phocas, 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  Sichem  or  Sichar  is 
now  Naploufe,  or  Nablous ; which  fee. 

Sichem,  or  Sicken,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dyle,  on  the  Demer  ; 20  miles  N.E. 
of  Bruffels. 

SICHERFREUTH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bayreuth  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Bayreuth. 

SICHILI.  See  Sciciiili. 

SICHLAN,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Ochotlkoi  fe3,  N.  lat.  590  28'.  E.  long  1520  14'. 

SICHOUI-LO-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea,  in  the  fea 
of  Japan.  N.  lat.  420  2d.  E.  long.  130°  29b 

SICHROW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw  ; 3 miles  N.N.W.  of  Turnau. 

SICHTELEN.  See  Suchtelen. 


SICHU,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mecho- 
acan  ; 120  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mechoacan. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guafteca ; 150  miles  W-S.W. 
of  Panuco. 

SICIGNANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
10  miles  W.  of  Cangiano. 

SICILIAN  Meafures,  Silk,  and  Vefpers.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

SICILIANA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Dodor.aeus, 
and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  great  androfaemum,  called 
tut  fan,  and  park-leaves. 

Siciliana,  a paltoral  movement  in  a flow  jig-time  of  g. 
The  chara&er  of  this  movement  requires  a point  to  the  firft 
note  of  almoft  every  triplet.  Nothing  is  more  pleafing 
than  the  Sicilian  ftrains  of  great  mafters.  Handel  hardly 
ever  fails  rendering  them  charafteriftic,  touching,  and 
pleafing ; fuch  as,  “ He  (hall  feed  his  Flock  like  a Shep- 
herd“ Let  me  wander  not  unfeen,”  & c. 

SICILIANE,  or  Pastorale,  a kind  of  Ample  rural 
mufic,  refounding  in  Chriitmas  time  through  all  quarters  of 
Naples,  and  executed  by  Abruzzefe  or  Calabrian  fhep- 
herds,  upon  a fpecies  of  bag-pipes,  called  in  Abruzzo 
zampagne,  and  ciaramelli  in  Calabria.  The  tunes  vary, 
according  to  the  provinces : in  the  fouth,  they  have  three 
different  airs  ; the  northern  fhepherds  have  only  two,  to 
which  they  add  any  variations  which  the  boldnefs  of  their 
own  genius  infpires.  The  boys  learn  of  their  fathers  to 
play  upon  this  inftrument,  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 
The  waits,  ft  ill  kept  up  in  the  pay  of  fome  corporations  in 
England,  are  counterparts  of  thefe  fhepherds. 

SICILICUM,  the  name  of  a weight  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients ; which,  fome  fay,  was  equal  to  thrde  drachms  of 
our  weight  : others  fay  only  to  two. 

SICILY,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  an  ifland  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  largeft  of  all  the  iflands  in  this  fea, 
being  about  170  Britifh  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  medial 
breadth.  Swinburne  reckons  its  greateft  length  at  210 
miles,  and  breadth  133  ; and  places  it  between  N.  lat.  36° 
25'  and  38°  25',  and  E.  long.  i2°5o'  and  1 63  Sicily 
is  feparated  from  the  continent  by  the  ilraits  of  Meffina, 
which,  in  fome  parts,  are  about  four  miles  broad.  (See 
Charyedis,  Messina,  and  Scylla.)  At  Mefiina,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ftraits  between  the  promontories  of  Pelorus 
in  Sicily  and  the  Lode  di  Volpa,  or  Foxes’  Tail,  in  Cala- 
bria, is  nearly  a mile.  Many  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  and 
poets  have  ftated  that  this  ifland  was  formerly  joined  to  the 
continent,  and  fevered  from  it,  at  an  unknown  period,  by 
fome  extraordinary  convulfion  ; nor  is  this  opinion  at  all  im- 
probable. Accordingly  Pomponius  Mela  obferves,  “ Sicilia, 
ut  ferunt,  aliquando  agro  Brutio  adnexa.”  To  the  fame 
purpofe  Virgil  (iEn.  1.  iii.  v.  414, ) fays: 

“ Hsc  loca  vi  quondam,  et  vafta  convulfa  ruina 
Diffiluifie  ferunt,  cum  protinus  utraque  Tellus 
Una  foret.  Venit  medio  vi  pontus  et  undis 
Hefperium  ficulo  latus  abfcidit.” 

Silius  Italicus  details  this  event  more  at  large  (lib.  xiv.) : 

“ Aufonios  pars  magna  jacet  Trinacria  Tellus 
Ut  femel  expugnante  noto,  et  vaftantibus  undis 
Accepit  freta  ccerules  propulfa  tridente, 

Namque  per  occultum  caeca  vi  turbinis  olim 
Impadtum  Pelagus  lacerata  vifcera  terrae 
Difcidit,  et  medio  perrumpens  arva  profundo, 

Cum  populis  pariter  convulfas  tranftulit  urbes.” 

Claudian  affirms  pofitively, 

“ Trinacria  quondam  Italise  pars  fuit.” 


Pliny, 
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Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  many  others,  both  hif- 
torians  and  philofophers,  are  of  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
pretend  that  the  ftrata  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ftraits 
agree  perfedfly ; and  fome  imagine,  that  this  feparation  is 
recorded  in  the  name  given  to  Rhegium,  a town  of  Brutium. 
With  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  ftrait  that  feparates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  Silius  fays,  ubi  fupra  : 

“ Sed  fpatium,  quod  diffociat  confortia  terrae, 

Latratus  fama  elt  (fie  ardta  intervenit  unda), 

Et  matutinos  voluerum  tranfmittere  cantus.” 

And  fome  perfons  have  even  affirmed,  that  not  only  the 
crowing  of  a cock  might  be  heard  from  one  ffiore  to  another, 
but  that  a ftrong  voice  might  be  heard  through  this  diftance. 
Mariners  have  afferted  that  this  canal  is  not  two  miles 
broad. 

Sicily,  on  account  of  its  fomewhat  triangular  form,  has 
been  called  Trinacria,  or  Trinacia,  and  Trinquetra.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Sieania,  derived  from  its  inhabitants  the 
Sicani ; but  when  the  Siculi  took  poffeffion  of  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  ifland,  it  affumed  the  name  of  Sicilia.  The  in- 
terior of  Sicily  is  full  of  mountains.  The  ancients,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  welt  to  the  eall,  enumerated  the  following ; 
viz.  Eryx,  near  the  fea  and  Drepanum,  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Venus;  Cratas,  towards  the  north,  in  which  are 
the  fources  of  the  Eleutherus  and  Himera,  and  thofe  of 
Hypfa,  which  flowed  towards  the  fouth  ; the  Gemelli  colies, 
more  foutherly  than  the  chain  of  Cratas,  in  which  is  the 
fource  of  the  Camicus,  and  of  other  rivers ; the  Nebrodes, 
northwards  and  ealt  of  the  preceding  ; Maro,  ftill  more  to 
the  eaft  ; the  Herasi,  from  fouth  to  north,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Himera  to  the  welt,  and  thofe  of  Simaethus 
to  the  ealt ; and  alfo  the  famous  mount  JEtna ; which  fee. 
Among  the  rivers  of  Sicily  noticed  by  the  ancients,  we 
may  enumerate,  on  the  ealtern  coalt,  the  Simaethus,  which 
rifes  weft  of  JEtna,  and  fouth  of  the  town  called  Engyum, 
runs  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  receiving  in  its  courfe  the 
Chryfas,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  to  and  north 
of  Murgentium  ; and  the  Mela,  fouth  of  the  preceding,  and 
running  in  a ltraight  direction  from  weft  to  eaft  ; and  on 
the  fouthern  coalt,  the  Himera,  which  had  it’s  fource  in 
mount  Artefinus,  in  the  environs  of  Enna,  and  flowed  into 
the  fea  at  Phiftia  ; and  the  Hypfa,  which  proceeding  from 
the  interior  of  the  ifland,  flowed  into  the  fea  near  to  and 
eaft  of  Selinus. 

The  principal  places  in  ancient  Sicily  are  enumerated  and 
briefly  defcribed  under  their  appropriate  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  Cyclopaedia. 

Sicily  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Its  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  lilver,  and 
its  variety  of  ftones  and  volcanic  produ&ions,  have  been  re- 
corded by  ancient  and  modern  writers  ; and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fummits  of  its  higheft  mountains  have  fur- 
niffied  a great  number  of  different  marine  productions. 

This  ifland  has  undergone  a variety  of  revolutions  : it  has 
been  denominated,  in  very  remote  times,  the  ifland  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  land  of  the  Cyclops,  and  of  the  Leitrygons.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Sieania  and  Sicily,  from  the  names  of 
its  poffeffors.  The  Phoenicians  alfo  had  eftablilhments  in  this 
ifland,  tpid  carried  on  with  it  a confiderable  commerce,  in  the 
advantages  of  which  the  Trojans  are  faid  to  have  partici- 
pated. The  Greeks  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  Sicily  for 
the  firft  time  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  kept  poffeflion  of 
it  for  a long  period,  forming  different  republics,  and  tranf- 
porting  hither  their  manners  and  arts,  and  different  opi- 
nions, anderedfing  temples  of  ftone  of  the  Doric  order  ; and 
in  procefs  of  time  they  fliared  the  government  of  it  with  the 


Carthaginians.  Thefe  new  conquerors,  who  about  £ 10  yeare 
B.  C.  gained  polieffion  of  it,  brought  with  them  their  com- 
merce, their  arms,  and  their  gods.  They  occupied  the 
weftern  and  northern  ffiores,  whillt  the  Siculi  retained  the 
midland  country  ; and  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  coafts  were 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  The  Mamertins  arriving  hither 
from  Italy  took  poffeffion  of  Meffina,  and  called  over  the 
Romans,  who,  urged  by  their  ambition,  wanted  only  a pre- 
text of  taking  up  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians.  After  a 
variety  of  fucceffive  contefts,  they  took  poffeffion  of  the 
ifland.  The  Romans  occupied  themfelves  for  fome  years  in 
eftabliffiing  peace,  abundance,  and  even  fplendour  ; and  they 
eredted  during  the  time  of  the  republic  fuperb  edifices  of 
marble  ; their  power  and  ambition  fetting  no  limits  to  their 
magnificence.  Under  their  dominion  Sicily  became  more 
flouriffiing  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  when 
it  was  confidered  as  ■ free.  The  Sicilians,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  loft  their  military  genius,  and  thofe 
mutual  jealoufies  which  ferved  only  to  accelerate  their  own 
deftrudlion.  When  the  Romans  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Sicily,  they  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  retain  the 
temples,  the  deities,  and  the  forms  of  worffiip  which  the 
Greeks  and  other  nations  had  eftabliihed  among  them,  and 
till  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  maintained  a cer- 
tain charadter  of  elegance  and  refinement.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod the  monuments  of  antiquity  funk  into  negledf ; the 
arts  were  no  longer  held  in  eftimation  ; and  talents  difap- 
peared  on  the  accefs  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Syracufe  was  the  firft 
town  of  Sicily  that  received  Chriftianity,  and  foon  after 
other  towns  and  the  whole  country  followed  its  example  ; 
and  this  event  was  followed  by  a negledt  of  their  temples  and 
public  monuments.  The  ignorance  of  the  priefts,  no  lefs 
notorious  than  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  induced  them  to 
make  war  againft  the  fciences  and  the  arts,  that  they  might 
thus  the  moreeffedlually  and  fpeedily  deftroy  Paganifm,  which 
cultivated  them. 

The  Sicilians,  having  relinquiffied  all  martial  ideas  during 
a long  feries  of  generations,  turned  their  attention  folely 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Their 
pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  empire  preferved  them  from 
both  civil  and  foreign  foes,  except  in  two  inftances  of  a 
fervile  war.  But  the  rapacity  of  their  governors  was  a more 
conftant  and  infupportable  evil.  In  this  ftate  of  apathy 
and  opulence,  Sicily  remained  till  the  feventh  century  of  our 
era,  when  the  Saracens  began  to  ditturb  its  tranquillity. 
The  barbarous  nations  of  the  North  had  previoufly  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coalts,  but  had  not  long  kept  poffeflion. 
The  Saracens,  however,  were  more  fortunate.  In  the  year 
827  they  availed  themfelves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sicilians 
to  fubduethe  country  ; and  they  chofe  Palermo  for  their 
capital.  The  ftandard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about  200 
years.  In  1038  George  Maniares  was  fent  by  the  Greek 
emperor  with  a great  army  to  attack  Sicily.  He  made  good 
his  landing,  and  puttied  his  conquetts  with  vigour,  and,  aided 
by  the  valour  of  lome  Norman  troops,  with  fuccefs.  Mani- 
ares recompenfed  them  with  ingratitude  ; and  by  his  con- 
duct allowed  the  Muflulmen  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  and 
the  Normans  an  opportunity  and  pretext  of  invading  the 
imperial  dominions  in  Italy.  Robert  and  Roger  of  Haute- 
ville  afterwards  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  account. 
After  a ftruggle  of  ten  years,  the  Saracens,  in  1072,  as  Swin- 
burne iays,furrendered  the  rich  prize ; though  others  fay,  that 
they  loft  the  poffeflion  of  it  A.D.  1058.  Robert  ceded  it 
to  his  brother  Roger,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  great  earl  cf 
Sicily.  This  firft  fovereign  fwayed  the  feeptre  with  wifdom 
and  glory,  and  defervedly  ranks  among  the  greateft  charac- 
ters 
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ters  in  hiftory.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simon,  who, 
after  a (hort  reign,  made  way  for  a fecond  fon  called  Roger, 
the  firft  king;  who,  in  1127,  joined  to  his  Sicilian  domi- 
nions the  whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guifcard,  and  alTumed 
the  regal  title.  Roger,  it  is  faid,  was  named  king  of  Sicily 
by  the  pope,  A.D.  1130.  During  his  reign,  Sicily  enjoyed 
profound  peace.  The  reign  of  his  fon  William  I.  who  af- 
cended  the  throne  in  1154,  was  a period  of  war  and  con- 
fufion.  During  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  a German,  the 
Saracens,  who  had  revolted,  were  removed  to  Puglia,  400 
years  after  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  by  their  anceitors.  The 
Norman  line  continued  till  their  kingdom  was  fubdued  by 
Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany.  After  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  Sicily  fubmitted  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  a prince 
of  the  French  line,  A.D.  1266,  and  having  endured 
quietly  for  a confiderable  time  oppreffion  and  wanton  cruelty, 
at  length  determined  to  emancipate  itfelf  from  his  tyranny. 
Accordingly  an  infurre&ion  took  place  in  1282,  and  after 
the  Sicilian  velpers,  the  ir.furgents  offered  their  crown  to 
Peter  I.  king  of  Aragon,  who  accepted  and  defended  it 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  his  antagonilt,  and  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.  On  the  death  ot  Alphonfo  the  Magnificent, 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  I.  of  Caftile,  Naples 
was  added  to  his  other  dominions  ; and  after  his  deceafe  in 
1458,  the  hifiory  of  Sicily  becomes  ur.interefting.  At  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Vidfor,  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  foon  after  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
to  relinquifh  it,  and  accept  Sardinia  as  an  equivalent. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  Sicily,  we 
refer  to  Naples. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  hot ; the  thermometer  at 
Palermo  varying  in  June  and  July  from  73^°  to  80^°,  and 
when  the  iirocc  wind  blows,  riling  fuddenly  to  1120. 
March  is  the  only  month  in  which  any  chilling  winds  are  felt, 
and  even  in  the  beginning  of  January  the  lhade  is  refrelhing. 
The  appearance  of  winter  is  only  feen  in  the  fnow  that  falls 
on  the  fummit  of  mount  ./Etna.  (See  that  article.)  Al- 
though the  ifland  has,  in  many  parts  of  it,  the  afpedt  of  a 
rock,  the  foil  is  Angularly  fertile,  but  it  is  not  now  cultivated 
36  it  was  formerly,  when  it  was  reckoned  the  granary  of 
Rome.  The  crops  of  wheat  are  ftill  fo  abundant,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  oppreffion  of  the  government,  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  to  afford  a large 
furplus  for  exportation  ; and  if  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  bleffing 
of  a free  government,  it  might  become  one  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  flourifhing  in  the  world  ; for  even  in  its  prefent  wretched 
ftate  of  cultivation,  one  good  crop,  fays  Brydone,  would  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  ifland  for  leven  years  ; but  when 
he  vifited  the  ifland,  the  exportation  of  this  commodity  had 
been  prohibited  for  feveral  years  paft,  or,  at  leaft,  to  all  fuch 
as  were  not  able  to  pay  moft  exorbitantly  for  that  privi- 
lege. The  fugar-cane  was  formerly  very  much  cultivated 
in  this  ifland,  but  the  duties  impofed  were  fo  enormous,  that 
it  has  been  almoit  totally  abandoned.  Silk  afforded  for- 
merly a profitable  branch  of  trade,  but  this  has  very  much 
declined.  Befides  wheat,  which  has  at  all  times  con- 
ftituted  the  riches  of  this  ifland,  they  cultivate  many  other 
branches  of  commerce,  though  none  that  could  bear  any 
proportion  to  this,  were  it  under  a free  government,  and 
exportation  allowed.  Their  granaries  are  fo  contrived, 
by  excluding  the  air  and  keeping  the  grain  dry,  as  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  many  years.  Large  quantities  of  barley  and 
pulfe  grow  in  Sicily,  but  very  little  oats  or  millet.  Canary- 
bird  feed  is  exported  to  a large  amount,  and  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  this  ifland.  Large  quantities  of  oil  are  exported 
from  places  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland.  Wine  and  brandy 
are  exported  in  great  abundance  j and  the  wines  are  very  va- 
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rious.  The  fiflieries,  alfo,  are  very  produ&ive,  and  great 
quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies,  and  fardines,  are  faked,  and 
lent  from  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  are  caught. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  filk,  and  of  the  management  of 
the  infeCts  that  produce  it,  was  effablilhed  here  by  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  and  it  was  communicated  from  hence  to  the 
weftern  countries  of  Europe. 

Silk  is  confidered  as  the  fecond  great  fource  of  riches  to 
Sicily,  corn  being  undoubtedly  the  firft  : a quantity  of  lilk, 
equal  in  value  to  a million  of  ducats  (187,500/.)  is  annually 
exported.  Palermo  and  Medina  alone  fend  it  out ; a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  the  materials  is  manufactured  in  both 
places ; but  Palermo,  which  employs  nine  hundred  looms, 
exports  very  little,  moft  of  its  lilks  being  ufed  at  home. 
Meffina  employs  twelve  hundred  looms,  and  Catania  rather 
more.  In  the  Meffinefe  manufactures  a variety  of  filks  i* 
made,  but  the  filk  is  feldom  well  drawn,  dyed,  or  matched, 
and  the  work  is  apt  to  prove  hard  and  to  rub.  Moft  of  it 
goes  to  the  Levant. 

A large  quantity  of  barilla  is  (hipped  from  the  fouthern 
coaft.  The  whiteft  and  heavieft  fait  is  produced  at  Trapani. 
This  ifland  alfo  furnifhes  fumach,  hare  and  rabbit-lkins,  rags, 
fulphur,  &c.  for  exportation. 

Soda  is  a commodity  of  which  they  have  an  ample  fupply, 
and  they  every  year  fend  great  quantities  of  it  to  the  glafs- 
houfes  at  Venice.  They  have  likewife  a conliderable  trade 
in  liquorice,  rice,  figs,  raifins,  and  currants,  the  belt  of  which 
grow  among  the  extinguifhed  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  iflands. 
Their  honey,  which  is  gathered  three  months  in  the  year, 
viz.  July,  Auguft,  and  OCtober,  is  very  highly  flavoured, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  fuperior  to  that  of  Minorca. 
Although  fugar  is  now  no  article  of  Sicilian  commerce, 
enough  is  made  for  home  confumption  ; and  the  fugar-cane 
is  faid  to  thrive  very  much  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland.  It 
is  faid,  that  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  they  find  the  (hell- 
fi(h  that  yields  a kind  of  flax,  of  which  gloves  and  Hocking* 
are  made.  Their  plantations  of  oranges,  of  which  2000 
chells  are  (hipped  annually  from  Meffina,  lemons,  berga- 
mots, almonds,  See.  afford  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  com- 
merce. The  piftachio-nut  is  likewife  much  cultivated ; their 
manna  and  alum  are  likewife  very  profitable.  The  cantha- 
rides  fly,  which  is  found  on  feveral  trees  of  ./Etna,  is  alfo  a 
Sicilian  commodity.  Thefe  cantharides  are  faid  to  be 
preferable  to  thofe  of  Spain.  Sicily  abounds  with  mi- 
neral fprings  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  ; fome  of  which 
throw  up  an  oil  that  is  applicable  to  various  purpofes.  The 
marbles  of  Sicily  would  afford  a great  fource  of  opulence, 
if  there  were  any  encouragement  to  work  the  quarries  ; 
and  they  have  alfo  other  ftones  that  are  ferviceable  in  a va- 
riety of  ways. 

It  would,  however,  be  endlefs  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  various  commodities  and  curious  productions  of 
this  ifland  ; ./Etna  alone  affords  a greater  number  than 
many  of  the  moft  extenfive  kingdoms,  and  is  no  lefs  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  earth  in  its  foil  and  climate,  than 
in  the  variety  of  its  productions.  Befides  the  corn,  the 
wine,  the  oil,  the  filk,  the  fpice,  and  delicious  fruits  of  its 
lower  region  ; — the  beautiful  forefts,  the  flocks,  the  game, 
the  tar,  the  cork,  the  honey,  of  its  fecond  ; — the  fnow 
and  ice  of  its  third  ; it  affords  from  its  caverns  a variety  of 
mineral  and  other  productions ; cinnabar,  mercury,  fulphur, 
alum,  nitre,  and  vitriol ; fo  that  this  wonderful  mountain 
at  the  fame  time  produces  every  neceflary,  and  every  luxury 
of  life. 

Its  firft  region  covers  their  tables  with  all  the  dclicacie* 
that  the  earth  produces  ; its  fecond  fupplies  them  with  game, 
cheefe,  butter,  honey  ; and  not  only  furnifhes  wood  of  every 
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kind  for  building  their  (hips  and  houfes,  but  likevvife  an 
inexhauftible  (tore  of  the  moft  excellent  fuel ; and  as  the 
third  region,  with  its  ice  and  fnow,  keeps  them  frefti  and 
cool  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  fo  this  contributes 
equally  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable  during  the  cold 
of  winter. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  ifland  is  carried  on  at  Palermo 
and  Medina ; the  former  confumes  of  imports  four  or  five 
times  more  than  the  latter  ; but  on  account  of  lighter  duties, 
Medina  exports  a greater  quantity  of  dlk,  and  iupplies  the 
inland  towns  with  more  commodities.  The  bufmefs  of  other 
places  on  the  coaft  confifts  folely  in  (hipping  corn,  wine, 
fait,  &c.  Trapani,  on  account  of  its  famous  falt-pans  and 
the  (hipping  belonging  to  it,  is  one  of  the  bufiell  commercial 
towns  in  the  idand. 

According  to  the  enumerations  made  in  1714,  fays  Swin- 
burne, Sicily  contained  1,133,163  inhabitants,  including 
40,000  ecclefialtics,  and  1 10,000  inhabitants  of  Palermo. 
In  1615  it  contained  1,107,234;  in  1705,  488,500,  with- 
out reckoning  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  or  Medina. 

When  Mr.  Brydone  vifited  the  idand  in  the  year  1 770,  he 
fays  that  the  inhabitants,  by  the  laft  enumeration,  amounted 
to  1,123,163,  of  which  number  there  were  about  c 0,000  that 
belonged  to  the  different  monalteries  and  religious  orders : the 
inhabitants  of  Palermo  were  computed  at  150,000.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  the  idand  were  eftimated  at  268,120  ; fo 
that  allowing  the  enumeration  and  the  eftimate  to  bejuff,  the 
number  to  a houfe  appears  to  have  been  between  five  and 
fix.  The  viciffitudes  and  commotions  that  have  more  re- 
cently occurred  have  not  been  favourable  to  an  increafe,  but 
muff  rather  have  contributed  to  a diminution  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  provinces  in  this  idand  are  three  : viz.  Val  di  Noto, 
260  miles  in  circumference  ; Val  di  Mazara,  302  miles  in 
circumference;  andValDemona,  313  miles  in  circumference: 
they  contain  42  towns  belonging  to  the  demelne,  and  310 
baronial. 

Sicily  is  governed  by  a viceroy,  in  whofe  abfence  the 
archbiffiop  of  Palermo  is  regent.  The  general  ad'embly 
of  parliament  is  compofed  of  66  archbiffiops,  bidiops,  ab- 
bots and  priors,  which  form  the  bracchio  ecclefiaftico  : 58 
princes,  27  dukes,  37  marquiffes,  27  counts,  1 vifcount, 
and  79  barons,  form  the  militaire  ; and  the  demaniale  con- 
fifts of  43  reprefentatives  of  free  towns.  Out  of  each  brac- 
chio four  deputies  are  chofen  to  conduct  public  bufinefs  ; 
but  the  viceroy,  the  prince  of  Butera,  and  the  prastor  of 
Palermo,  are  always  the  three  firft.  N.B.  There  are  many 
titled  perfons  that  have  no  feat  in  the  affembly,  viz.  62 
princes,  55  dukes,  87  marquiffes,  1 count,  and  282  other 
feudatories. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  confifts  of  three  archbi- 
fhoprics  and  feven  biffioprics. 

The  following  tables  (hew  the  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
fures  of  Sicily. 


Tables  of  Sicilian  Coins. 


Gold  Coins. 

1.  Piece  of  6 ducats,  or  dou- 

ble ounce. 

2.  Piece  of  three  do.  or  onza. 

3.  Piece  of  two  ditto. 

4.  Piece  of  one  ducat  and  a 

half. 


Silver  Coins. 


Scudo,  equal  to  1 2 taris. 

Ducat  - - 10 

Mezzo  fcudo  - 6 

Terzo  di  fcudo  - 4 

Piece  of  three  tari  3 


of  two  tari,  equal  to  the 

tari  of  Naples. 

The  tari,  equal  the  carlino  of 
Naples. 


Brafs  Coins. 

Grano,  equal  to  fix  Neapolitan  calli,  or  half  a grano. 
Mezzo-grano,  equal  to  three  calli  of  Naples. 

Other  fubdivifions  are  feldom  met  with. 


The  ounce,  or  onza 
The  fcudo 
The  ducat 
The  tari 
The  grana 


1 o f 3 ducats,  or  30  taris. 

| | 12  taris. 

3 <j  10  taris. 

| j 20,  grano. 

J ” 1_  6 piccioli. 


Accompts  are  kept  in  onza,  tari,  and  grano.  Upon  an 
average,  the  ducat  is  worth  forty-five  pence  Englifh  money. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


There  are  two  forts  of  weights  ufed  in  Sicily. 

1.  Grande. 

1 Cantaro  contains  norotoli  1 ml  • , • , 

1 Rotolo  - 33  ounces  Th,S  cantar°, 13  e^\to 

1 Pound  - 12  ounces  '(  21 5 Poun.ds  av0lrd’J- 

1 Ounce  - 30  trapefi  J P°1S 


I 

I 


2.  Common. 

Cantaro  contains  100  rotoli 
Rotolo  - 30  ounces 


1 


This  cantaro  is  equal  to 
178  pounds  weight 
avoirdupois. 


Dry  Measure. — Corn. 

1 Salma  generale  contains  16  tomoli — equal  to  20  Win- 

chefter  bufhels,  ufed  in  meafuring  wheat. 

2 Salma  a la  groffa  contains  20  to.moli — equal  to  24  Win- 

chefter  bufhels,  ufed  for  barley,  beans,  See. 

Liquid  Measure. — Oil. 


1 Caffis  weighs  18  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Wine. — 1 Salma  contains  8 quartari.  1 Quart  contains 
12  quartucii. 

Lineal  Measure. 

12  Oncie  make  1 palmo,  equal  to  10  inches  3 lines. 

8 Palmi  make  1 canna,  equal  to  6 feet  8 inches. 


Befides  the  obligations  which  the  Romans  had  to  the 
Etrufcans  and  Greeks  for  their  tafte  and  knowledge  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  200  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  contributed  greatly  to  their  acquaintance  with  them. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  ftate  of  Greece  which  produced  men  of 
more  eminence  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences  than  Sicily,  which 
was  a part  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  which  having  been  peopled 
719  years  B.C.  by  a colony  of  Greeks  from  Corinth,  their 
defeendants  long  after  cherifhed  and  cultivated  fcience  of 
all  kinds,  in  which  they  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  even 
under  all  the  tyranny  of  government  with  which  they  were 
oppreffed.  Fabricius  gives  a lift  of  feventy  Sicilians  who 
have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  learning  and  genius, 
among  whom  we  find  the  well-known  names  of  zEfchylus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Empedocles,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, Epicharmus,  and  Theocritus.  To  the  Sicilians  is 
given  not  only  the  invention  of  paftoral  poetry,  but  of  the 
wind  inllruments  with  which  the  fhepherds  and  cowherds 
ufed  to  accompany  their  rural  fongs. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  the  Romans  had  the  tafte 
to  admire  and  adopt  the  Grecian  arts.  And  the  preiident 
Montefquieu  remarks,  with  refpetf  to  the  military  art,  that 
©ne  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  was  their, 

method 
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method  of  abandoning  their  ancient  culloms,  and  adopting 
thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  had  vanquifticd,  whenever 
they  found  them  fuperior  to  their  own. 

SICIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Paleltine,  in 
Samaria,  according  to  Jofephus. 

SIC1NOS,  or  Pholegandiios,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Cyclades  iflands ; fituated  S.E.  of  Siphnos,  E.  of  Melos, 
and  W.  of  Jos,  and  very  near  it. 

SICI,ON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  120  35'. 

SICK  Herrings.  See  Herring. 

Sick,  Iron.  See  Iron  Sick. 

SICKHERY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooffan,  in 
the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Lahaar. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 10  miles  S.E. 
of  Kooch. 

SICKLE,  in  Agriculture,  a toothed  hook,  with  which 
corn  is  reaped. 

There  is  confiderable  variety  in  the  conffrudtion  of  the 
tools  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  different  places  ; 
and  which,  in  fome,  are  denominated  fickles,  but  in  others 
hooks.  Some  of  them  are  alfo  ufed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  fome  in  another,  being  wholly  unknown  in 
others. 

The  common  fickle  is  a fort  of  femicircular  piece  of 
wrought  iron  faced  with  Heel,  which  in  general  is  from 
about  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  having  a {harp  toothed-edge  cut  in  the 
Heeled  part,  from  twenty-fix  to  thirty  teeth  being  formed 
in  every  inch  in  length.  The  teeth  all  incline  towards  the 
handle  of  the  tool,  fo  that  it  only  cuts  when  it  is  drawn  to- 
wards the  perfon  ufing  it,  and  not  when  introduced  through 
the  Handing  corn  in  the  a£t  of  reaping.  The  Furnefs  fickle, 
a valuable  tool  of  this  kind,  made  ufe  of  in  a diffridt  of  that 
name  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancafiiire,  has  a blade  two 
feet  fix  inches  long,  edged  with  fifteen  teeth  in  every  inch, 
and  in  the  fpan  of  its  curvature,  meafures  two  feet  from 
the  heel  to  the  point.  It  is  a powerful  tool,  and  capable 
of  doing  much  work  in  a given  time  when  in  good  hands, 
as  feen  below. 

The  fmooth-edged  fickle,  or  reap-hook,  has  a fhape  and 
length  which  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the  common 
fickle,  only  a little  broader  ; but  the  edge  is  fmooth  or  fharp 
and  without  teeth. 

The  badging  or  bagging  fickle  or  hook  is  a tool  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  which  is  a great  deal  larger  and  heavier,  as 
well  as  broader  at  the  point.  It  can,  however,  be  ufed 
with  great  effedl  and  expedition  by  thofe  who  are  accuHomed 
to  this  mode  of  reaping. 

The  fickle-hook  is  alfo  another  tool  of  this  nature,  which 
is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  diffrjdls.  It  is  only  toothed  from 
about  the  middle  to  the  point  end,  by  which  the  wafie  of 
grain  in  cutting  is  faid  to  be  prevented. 

By  much  the  moH  ancient  of  thefe  tools  is  the  common 
fickle,  and  it  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  belt  of 
them,  though  it  is  getting  much  out  of  ufe  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  being  now  even  fcarcely  known  or  em- 
ployed in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerfet, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  more  wefiern  diHridfs  of 
the  kingdom,  having  long  fince  given  place  to  the  hooks, 
the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  the  greater  eafe  of  perform- 
ing the  work  by  them,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  but  by 
no  means  proved.  The  fickle  is  by  far  the  moH  frugal  and 
economical  tool  for  accomplifhing  the  work  with,  as  caufing 
the  leafi  lofs  of  grain.  Trials  made  with  the  fickle  and  the 
reap-hook,  have  indeed  {hewn  that  the  latter  tool  is  more 
•expeditious,  but  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lofs  of  grain  is  far 


greater,  being  eitimated  at  not  lefs  than  five-fixths  of  the 
whole  in  fcattered  corn. 

This  difference  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the  hook 
having  a {harp  fmooth  edge,  which  cuts  the  Hems,  as  it  is  put 
into  the  Handing  corn,  before  it  is  gathered  into  the  ieft 
hand  of  the  workman  ; while  the  fickle  having  a fine-toothed 
edge  inclining  towards  the  heel  part,  as  has  been  already 
feen,  does  not  cut  the  ffraws  as  it  is  put  into  the  Handing 
crop.  Thus,  though  the  hook  will  execute  the  work 
with  greater  facility,  where  the  workman  mull  have 
eafe,  the  beH  mode  will  probably  be  to'  have  recourle  to  the 
fickle-hook,  by  means  of  which,  from  the  manner  of  its 
being  edged,  it  will  much  prevent  the  above  enormous  lofs 
of  corn  which  is  caufed  in  other  ways  of  doing  the  bufinefs. 

It  is  neceffary  for  the  farmer  to  be  aware  of  this  difference 
in  the  ufe  of  the  different  tools  of  the  fickle  kind,  as  the 
hooks  are  faff  introducing  themfelves  into  the  eaffern  and 
even  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  into  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  formerly  unknown,  and  prevail  much 
in  many  other  places. 

In  the  above  diffridl  of  Furnefs,  the  reaping  is  wholly 
and  moll  excellently  performed  by  means  of  the  fickle.  At 
an  eafy  rate  of  working,  three  men,  it  is  faid,  with  this  tool, 
will  cut  a cuffomary  acre  of  fix  yards  and  a half  to  the  pole 
or  perch,  of  long,  light,  {lender  corn,  bind  and  Houk  the 
fame  in  the  courfe  of  a day,  or  lefs  than  fourteen  hours ; and 
five  men  with  thefe  tools  will  perform  the  fame  quantity  of 
work  in  a field  of  the  firongeff  corn,  when  laid  and  much 
entangled.  By  hard  labour  from  light  to  dark,  three  men 
with  this  fort  of  tool  will  reap,  bind,  and  Houk  above  a 
cuffomary  acre  of  any  kind  of  grain.  See  Harvesting 
and  Reaping  of  Corn. 

Sickle-YV/L  See  Falx. 

Sickle- Wort,  in  Botany.  See  Coronilla. 

SICKLUPEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Samland  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Tilfit. 

SICKNESS.  See  Disease. 

Sickness,  Falling.  SeeEpiiEPSY. 

Sickness,  Green.  See  Chlorosis. 

Sickness,  Sweating.  See  Sweating  Sicknefs. 

SICKREE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  26  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Ramgur. 

SICLOS,  a town  of  Hungary,  having  a caffle  on  a 
mountain,  in  which  the  emperor  Sigifmund  was  imprifoned; 
64  miles  S.E.  of  Canifcha. 

SICLYGULLY,  a town  of  Bengal;  15  miles  N.  of 
Rajemal. 

SICON,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  125  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Havanna. 

SICUB,  or  Sicup,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of 
hawk,  of  the  bignefs  of  their  common  hawk,  or  banoy, 
which  is  fome  what  larger  than  our  fparrow-hawk.  This 
bird  is  very  elegantly  variegated  all  over  its  body  with  yel- 
low, white,  and  black.  See  Lavin. 

S1CULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  originally  of 
Dalmatia,  who  effablifhed  themfelves  in  Italy  about  the 
16th  century  B.  C.  They  formed  a numerous  nation,  and 
had  poffefiion  of  a confiderable  extent  of  country  ; as  they 
peopled  Umbria,  Sabina,  Latium,  and  all  the  cantons,  the 
occupiers  of  which  were  afterwards  known  under  the  name 
of  Opici.  The  Siculi  pafi’ed  into  Sicily,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  This  event  is  faid  to  have  taken  place,  according  to 
Hellanicus  of  Lelbos,  80  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
or  1364  years  B.  C.  according  to  the  chronology  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  name  of  Siculi,  which  comprehended  all  the 
people  who  diffufed  themfelves  from  the  Tiber  to  the  eallern 
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extremity  of  Italy,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Liburni  ex- 
cepted, was  gradually  aboliihed  by  the  feparate  leagues  and 
diftindtions  of  the  Sabines,  Latins,  Samnites,  Oenqtrians, 
and  Italians.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle, 
mention  thefe  people. 

SICULIANA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Sicily,  containing  5000  perfons,  and  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  La  Catholica,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
14,000  crowns.  It  is  remarkable  for  not  having  a Angle 
convent  within  its  precinfts,  owing  either  to  the  danger  of  a 
vifit  from  the  Mahometans,  or  to  the  recent  foundation  of 
the  town.  The  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  at  leaf!  with 
regard  to  philofophy,  is  remarkably  evinced  by  an  anecdote 
mentioned  by  Swinburne.  On  the  wall  of  his  apartment  he 
found  notice  of  a thelis  to  be  maintained  in  the  fchools  of 
Girgent!  by  a native  of  Siculiana  : in  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove,  “ that  the  Copernican  fyftem  is  impious,  abfurd, 
and  contradictory  to  Holy  Writ,  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  earth  itands  ftill,  and  the  fun  moves  round  it,  like 
the  fails  of  a windmill  round  the  pivot.”  Siculiana  is  plea- 
fantly  lituated  on  two  hills  joined  together  by  a long  ftreet ; 
the  vale  below  being  full  of  orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  and 
the  view  of  the  fea  very  extenfive ; 12  miles  N.W.  of 
Girgenti. 

SICULONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  in- 
habited the  Cimbric  peninfula,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SICULOTiE,  a people  of  Dalmatia,  who,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  were  divided  into  24  decurise. 

SICUM  a town  of  Illyria,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
between  Scardona  and  Salone,  according  to  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny.  The  latter  fays,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  fent  hi- 
ther his  veteran  foldiers. 

SICUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  to 
exprefs  that  fpecies  of  coregomis,  called  by  the  generality 
of  authors  Albula  nobi/is.  This,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  is 
a fpecies  of  Salmo. 

SICUT  Alias,  in  Law,  a writ  fent  out  in  the  fecond 
place,  where  the  firft  was  not  executed. 

It  is  thus  called  from  its  beginning,  which  is  in  this  form  : 
“ Georgius,  D.  G.  &c.  Vicecomiti  Heref.  falutem.  Prae- 
cipimus  falutem  tibi  (ficut  alias)  praecipem,”  See. 

SICYANA.  See  Gourd  Worm. 

SICYEDON,  from  cnwoc,  a cucumber,  in  Surgery,  atranf- 
verfe  fracture. 

SIC  YON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  and 
capital  of  a fmall  date  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  not  far 
diltant  from  it.  It  was  anciently  called  Atgialse,  from  aEgia- 
leus,  its  fuppofed  founder  and  frit  monarch.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  whole  kingdom,  or  only  its  metropolis,  was 
called  by  that  name,  but  it  was  exchanged  for  Apia,  from 
Apis  its  fourth  king  ; and  in  procefs  of  time  it  acquired 
that  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  19th  monarch.  He  reigned 
about  740  years  after  its  fuppofed  foundation  ; and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  kingdom,  but  the  whole  peninfula  of 
Peloponnefus,  was  called  Sicyonia  until  its  diffolution. 

This  little  kingdom  lay  on  the  N.  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  fince  called  the  bay  of  Corinth.  On  the  well  it  had  the 
province  of  Achaia,  and  on  the  eaft  the  ifthmns,  which 
joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  Its  extent 
has  not  been  afeertained  Its  capital  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fituated  upon  the  river  Afopus,  having  the  bay  of 
Corinth  on  the  north,  and  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefus  at 
the  three  other  points.  Strabo  and  Livy  fay,  that  it  was 
parted  from  the  kingdom  of  Corinth  by  the  river  Nemia  ; 
and  Ptolemy  adds  that  it  was  firft  called  Micone,  and  after- 
wards iEgiali ; he  gave  it  two  cities,  Platius  and  Sicyon, 
both  of  which  he  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea. 


The  territory  of  this  fmall  ftate  was  rich,  abounding  with 
corn,  vines,  olive-trees,  and  other  commodities,  befides  fome 
iron  mines.  Its  metropolis  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  very- 
much  adorned  by  Sicyon  and  his  fucceffors,  with  temples, 
altars,  monuments,  and  ftatues  of  all  their  gods  and  ancient 
monarchs.  This  would  be  juftly  deemed  the  molt  ancient 
monarchy  in  the  world,  not  excepting  thofe  of  Egypt  and 
Aflyria,  if  it  were  true  that  its  founder  lived  about  150  years 
after  the  flood,  or  about  200  years  before  Noah’s  death  ; as 
fome  have  computed  it  from  Eufebius,  who  affirms  this  mo- 
narchy to  have  been  founded  1313  years  before  the  firft 
Olympiad,  or  2089  B.  C.  But  other  chronologers  have 
corrected  this  miftake,  and  made  him  contemporary  with 
Terah,  Abraham’s  father,  and  ftated  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  about  the  year  of  the  world  1915,  or  even  later, 
about  A.  M.  1236;  by  which  computation  it  is  brought 
foraewhat  lower  than  the  year  of  the  flood  900.  This 
kingdom  is  faid  to  have  had,  during  an  interval  of  962 
years,  a fuccefiion  of  26  kings,  but  their  reigns  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  no  memorable  action  or  conqueft.  The  firft  king 
was  .ZEgialeus,  and  the  laft  Zeuxippus  or  Deuxippus;  but  in 
Blair’s  chronology  the  laft  king  is  Charidemus,  with  whom 
they  end,  1089  years  B.C.  or  15  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidas  into  Peloponnefus.  In  the  lift  of  kings,  the 
moft  remarkable  is  Sicyon,  who  gave  name  to  the  ftate,  and 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  built,  or  at  leaft  enlarged,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom,  and  to  have  called  it  by  his  own 
name.  Accordingly  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  nobleft  cities 
in  Greece,  on  account  both  of  its  magnificent  edifices  and 
ingenious  workmen,  but  it  was  a confiderable  place  when  the 
Venetians  were  matters  of  the  Morea,  under  the  new  name 
of  “ Bafilica,”  though  it  has  been  for  near  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  containing  only  three 
Turkiih,  and  about  as  many  Chriftian  families.  The  town 
was  fituated  on  the  top  of  a bill,  about  three  miles  from  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto  ; and  has  ftill  feveral  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  grandeur,  particularly  the  walls  of 
its  famous  citadel,  of  fome  fine  churches  and  rpofques,  and 
a large  ancient  edifice,  called  the  royal  palace,  with  aque- 
ducts to  fupply  it  with  water,  all  which,  with  other  old  re- 
mains, are  deferibed  by  fir  George  Wheeler,  Voy. 

After  the  death  of  Zeuxippus,  the  laft  king  of  Sicyon, 
this  ftate  is  faid  to  have  been  governed  by  the  priefts  of 
Apollo  Carneus,  five  of  whom  held  the  fovereignty  only 
during  one  year  each  ; after  which  the  Amphiftyons  fwayed 
the  feeptre  nine  years  fucceilively,  and  Charidemus,  the  laft 
of  them,  continued  in  it  18  years.  After  this  hierarchy  had 
lafted  32  years,  the  Heraclidoe,  who  were  at  that  time  re- 
turned from  Peloponnefus,  became  matters  of  it,  or  accord- 
ing to  Paufanias,  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the 
Dores,  and  became  fubject  to  that  of  Argos,  the  next  king- 
dom to  that  of  Sicyon  in  refpedt  of  antiquity.  Anc.  Un. 
Hift.  vol.  v. 

SICYONE,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  colo- 
cynth,  and  by  others  for  a fpecies  of  hard-fhelled  gourd,  in 
the  ihape  of  a pear,  and  by  fome  for  a cupping-glafs. 

S1CYONEUM  Oleum,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  a medicinal  oil,  of  which  there  were  among  them 
three  kinds  in  ufe.  The  firft  was  called  Jicyonium  fimplex. 
This  was  compofed  of  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  the  wild 
cucumber,  boiled  feveral  hours  in  a pint  of  oil.  The  lecond 
fort  was  called  the  compound  Jicyonium,  and  was  made  of 
the  root  of  the  fame  plant,  with  many  other  ingredients. 
The  third  was  another  compound  kind,  made  not  with  an 
infufion  of  the  root,  but  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  cucumber. 

SICYONII,  among  the  Romans,  were  fhoes  of  a more 
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delicate  form,  and  better  ornamented  than  ordinary,  and 

chiefly  worn  by  the  ladies  and  tne  gallants. 

SICYOS,  in  Botany , a name  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Greeks,  whofe  c-ixuo?  is  fuppofed  t©  be  our  common  cucum- 
ber, or  very  near  it.  The  genus  before  us  belongs  to  the  fame 
tribe. — Linn.  Gen.  509.  Schreb.  664.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  4.  625.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5. 
349.  Purlh  v.  2.  444.  Juff.  394.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  796. 
Gaertn.  t.  88.  (Sicyoides ; Tourn.  t.  28.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monoec'ia  Polyadelphia.  (Linnaeus  and  his  followers  refer  it 
to  Monoec'ia  Syngenefia,  and  Willdenow  to  M.  Monadelphia  ; 
fee  Momordica.  ) Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitacea,  Linn.  Jufl'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fliaped, 
with  five  fmall  awl-fliaped  teeth.  Cor.  bell-lhaped,  in  five 
deep  ovate  fegments,  united  to  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments 
three,  awl-fhaped,  fhort,  connected  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  two 
on  each  of  two  filaments,  one  on  the  third,  (Juff.) 

Female  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male, 
fuperior,  deciduous.  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pifl.  Germen 
inferior,  ovate  ; ftyle  cylindrical ; fligma  tumid,  three-cleft. 
Peric.  Berry  ovate,  befet  with  fpines,  of  one  cell.  Seed 
folitary,  nearly  ovate. 

EH.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  with  five  teeth.  Corolla  in  five 
deep  fegments.  Filaments  three. 

Female,  Calyx  fuperior,  with  five  teeth.  Corolla  in  five 
deep  fegments.  Style  three-cleft.  Berry  with  one  feed. 

1.  S.  angulata.  Angular  Single-feeded  Cucumber;  or 
Chopho  Vine.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1439.  Willd.  n.  I.  Ait. 
n.  1.  Purlh  n.  1.  (Bryonioides  ilore  et  fruddu  minore  ; 
Dill.  Elth.  58.  t.  51.  f.  59.  Cucumis  bryonoides  bifnagarica, 
fruftu  parvo,  florum  calyce  muricato  ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  26. 
f.  4.  C.  canadenfis  monofpermos,  fruftu  echinato  ; Herm. 
Parad.  t.  133;  ibid.  p.  108,  Bryonioides  canadenfis,  &c.) — 
Leaves  five-angled,  minutely  toothed,  rough  ; heart-lhaped, 

with  an  obtufe  finus,  at  the  bafe On  the  banks  of  rivers, 

from  Canada  to  Carolina,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Purfls. 
The  root  is  annual.  Stem  branched,  hairy,  weak,  climbing 
by  means  of  long,  fpiral,  divided  tendrils.  Leaves  alternate, 
on  long  ftalks,  pointed,  more  or  lefs  toothed,  minutely 
rough,  three  or  four  inches  broad.  Flowers  whitilh,  marked 
with  green  lines,  axillary ; the  male  ones  racemofe,  on  a 
long  Italk  ; female  on  a much  (liorter  llalk,  and  capitate. 
Fruit  ovate,  pale,  fpinous,  half  an  inch  long,  about  eight 
or  ten  together  in  a round  head.  Seed  large,  ovate,  fmooth. 

2.  S.  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Single-feeded  Cucum- 
ber. Willd.  n.  2. — “ Leaves  five-angled,  minutely  toothed, 
fmooth;  heart-lhaped,  with  a roundilh  iinus,  at  the  bafe.” 
— Native  of  Mexico.  Communicated  to  profeflbr  Willde- 
now, by  the  celebrated  baron  Humboldt,  from  whofe  feeds 
it  was  raifed  at  Berlin.  Annual,  like  the  lalt,  and  much 
refembling  it,  but  the  leaves  are  not  rough,  nor  is  their  finus 
an  obtufe  angle,  but  round.  The  male  flowers  are  not  one- 
tenth  fo  large  as  in  S.  angulata;  the  female  ones  about  a 
quarter  the  iize  of  that  fpecies.  The  fruit  however  is  but 
little  fmaller.  Willdenow. 

3.  S vit folia.  Vine-leaved  Single-feeded  Cucumber. 
Willd.  n.  3.  — “ Leaves  five-lobed,  toothed,  hairy  and 
vifeid  ; heart-lhaped,  with  a roundilh  finus,  at  the  bale.” — 
Willdenow  faw  this  fpecies  in  a living  Hate,  but  was  unac- 
quainted with  its  native  country.  He  deferibes  it  as  annual, 
differing  widely  from  both  the  preceding  in  having  the  leaves 
divided  half  way  down  into,  five  lobes,  clothed,  like  the 
whole  plant,  with  fine  vifeid  hairs,  and  fmelling  like  Salvia 
toccinea.  Male  as  well  as  female  flowers  half  the  fize  of  the 
firft  fpecies. 

4.  S.  laciniata.  Jagged-leaved  Single-feeded  Cucumber. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1439.  Willd.  n.4.  (Sicioides  frudfu  echi- 
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nato,  foliis  laciniatis ; Plum.  Ic.  239.  t.  243.  f.  1.) — Leaves 
deeply  five-lobed,  laciniated. — Native  of  South  America. — 
By  Plunder's  figure,  this  fpecies  feems  to  differ  from  all  the 
foregoing  in  its  deeply  divided  and  jagged  leaves , which  are 
very  rough  on  the  upper  fide.  The  fruit  appears  more 
rounded  and  obtufe  than  in  S.  angulata. 

S.  Garcini,  Linn.  Mant.  297.  Burm.  Ind.  t.  57.  f.  3, 
is  rightly,  we  believe,  referred  to  Bryonia  by  Willdenow,  in 
his  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  623.  Burmann  miitook  the Jlipula  for  the 
fruit , a rare  init ance  of  the  kind  ! 

SID,  in  Geography , a fmall  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Englilh  Channel,  at  Sidmouth. 

SID  A,  in  Botany , a name  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
whofe  oAu  has  by  feme  been  thought  a kind  of  marfh  mal- 
low, nor  can  we  find  any  other  reafon  for  the  prefent  appli- 
cation of  this  name.  Theophralfus  deferibes  his  c-iL  more 
particularly  than  ufual,  and  evidently  indicates  a fpecies  of 
Nymphtea.  Lexicographers  call  mSn  the  Pomegranate,  and 
Diofcorides  ufes  the  word  oAio.  for  the  rind  of  that  fruit. — 
Linn.  Gen.  352.  Schreb.  463.  Willd,  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  734. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4.  197. 
Purfh  v.  2.  452.  Cavan.  DifT.  6.  Jufl.  273.  Lamarck 
Illultr.  t.  578.  Gaertn.  t.  134.  (Abutilon  ; Tourn.  t.  25. 
Anoda ; Cavan.  Dill.  38.  Julf.  273.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn. 
Malvacete,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fimple,  of  one  leaf, 
angular,  cut  about  half  way  down  into  five  fegments,  per- 
manent. Cor.  Petals  five,  dilated  upwards,  emarginate, 
attached  by  their  claws  to  the  tube  of  the  ftamens.  Stam. 
Filaments  numerous,  united  below  into  a tube,  feparating 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  into  capillary  fegments  ; an- 
thers roundilh.  Pifl.  Germen  orbicular ; flyles  five,  ten, 
or  more,  more  or  lefs  combined  below  ; Anginas  capitate. 
Peric.  Capfule  roundilh,  angular,  deprefled,  of  as  many 
cells  as  there  are  lligmas,  more  or  lefs  combined  at  the  bafe, 
each  with  two  pointed  valves,  burlting  at  the  upper  part. 
Seeds  one  or  more  in  each  cell,  roundilh,  generally  pointed ; 
convex  at  the  outer  fide ; angular  at  the  inner,  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  central  column. 

Obf.  This  genus  includes  the  Malvinda  of  Dillenius, 
which  has  five  cells  only,  with  folitary  feeds,  as  weli  as  his 
and  Tournefort’s  Abutilon,  whofe  cells,  as  well  as  feeds  for 
the  molt  part,  are  more  numerous.  Anoda  of  Cavanilles  is 
very  infufticiently  diltinguilhed,  by  file  cells  of  the  capfule 
being  rather  more  united  than  ufual  ; but  there  is  no  clear 
or  decided  difference.  For  the  diftindlions  of  NaPjEA,  re- 
ferred to  Sida  by  Cavanilles,  Schreber,  See.  fee  that  article. 
The  fruit  of  the  Linnsean  S.  pcriplocifolia  feems  peculiar, 
having  two  feries  of  cells,  according  to  Schreber. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  angular.  Style  in  numerous 
divifions.  Capfule  of  feveral  bivalve  cells,  fpreading  from 
a centre. 

An  extenfive  genus,  including  moft  of  the  columni- 
ferous  or  malvaceous  order,  that  have  no  external  calyx. 
Cavanilles  and  L’Heritier  have  confiderably  added  to  the 
quantity  of  fpecies.  Their  number  in  the  14th  edition  of 
Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  is  only  27  from  which  the  lalt  of  all, 
being  Schreber s Palavia,  is  to  be  expunged.  (See  that 
article.)  Willdenow  reckons  up  99,  but  from  thefe  are  to 
be  deducted  the  two  Napace  of  Linnaeus,  which  undoubtedly 
conftitute  a diftindt  genus,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  its  proper 
place.  In  their  Head,  however,  there  are  two  to  add  from 
North  America.  Moft  of  the  fpecies  are  tropical  plants, 
natives  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  Several  are  found  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  ; eight  in  North  America ; a few  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  & c. ; none  truly  wild 
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in  Europe,  though  S.  Alutilon  is  reported  to  grow  in  Si- 
beria and  Switzerland,  where  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
naturalized  ; as  has  happened  to  various  tropical  annuals  in 
colder  climates  than  what  is  natural  to  them.  Abyilinia 
has  afforded  one  new  fpecies  to  our  gardens  ; bcfides  which, 
34,  exclufive  of  the  Napaa,  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Aiton’s 
valuable  work. 

The  habit  of  all  is  more  or  lefs  ihrubby,  though  feveral 
have  annual  roots.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ftalked,  fimple ; 
either  entire,  notched,  or  lobed.  Inflorefcence  moffly  ax- 
illary. Flowers  yellow,  reddiih,  or  white.  The  fpecies 
are  difpofed  in  fe&ions,  according  to  the  fhape  of  the 
foliage.  We  fhall  give  various  examples. 

Sed.  1.  Leaves  lanceolate,  more  or  lefs  narrow,  oblong, 
or  ovate.  Seventeen  fpecies. 

S.  anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Sida.  Murray  in  Linn. 
Syff.  Veg.  ed.  14.  621.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  1.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  89.  t.  52.  Cavan.  Diff.  14  and  48.  t.  2.  f.  2. — 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  toothed.  Stipulas  fetaceous,  with 
axillary  fpines.  Flower-ffalks  fimple,  moilly  folitary. 
Capfules  with  beaked  valves. — Native  of  Brafil.  Perennial, 
with  a ihrubby,  branched,  downy  Jlem,  three  feet  or  more 
in  height.  Leaves  pale  and  downy  beneath,  about  two  or 
three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  on  ihort  falls,  ac- 
companied at  the  bafe  by  two  or  three  minute  fpines,  as  well 
as  ered  narrow  flipidas.  Corolla  pale,  yellow,  oblique. 

S.  fpinofa.  Prickly  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  960.  Willd. 
n.  6.  Ait.  n.  2.  Purfh  n.  1.  Cavan.  Diff.  11.  t.  1.  f.  9. 
(Alcea  carpini  folio,  americana  frutefcens,  flofculis  luteis, 
femine  duplici  roifro  donate  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  3.  t.  2.) 
— Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated  ; fomewhat  heart-ihaped 
at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  fetaceous,  with  axillary  fpines. 
Flower-ffalks  fimple,  moffly  folitary.  Capfules  with  beaked 
valves. — Native  of  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies,  Senegal, 
Arabia  Felix,  and  North  America.  Mr.  Purfh  fays  it  is 
found  among  rubbiih,  and  by  road-iides,  from  Pennfylvania 
to  Carolina,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  was  one 
of  the  earlieft  fpecies  cultivated  in  England,  but  rather  for 
euriofity  than  beauty.  The  broader  leaves  principally  dif- 
tinguiih  it  from  the  former,  for  their  fiowers  are  nearly 
fimilar.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial. 

S.  hifpida.  Hifpid  Sida.  Purfh  n.  2. — “ Rough  with 
briftly  hairs.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Flower-ffalks 
axillary,  the  length  of  the  footftalks.  Outer  calyx  thread- 
fhaped.” — Defcribed  by  the  above  author,  from  the  her- 
barium of  Mr.  Lyon,  who  is  faid  to  have  met  with  this 
plant  in  the  fandy  plains  of  Georgia  in  North  America. 
The  flowers  are  yellow.  If  they  have  really  an  external 
calyx,  the  plant  can  be  no  Sida;  but  perhaps  a fimple  feta- 
ceous braElea  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  above  definition. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

S.  carpinfolia.  Hornbeam-leaved  Sida.  Linn.  Suppl. 
307.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  135. 
Cavan.  Diff.  274.  t.  134.  f.  1.  — Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
fmooth,  clofely  ferrated.  Stalks  axillary,  about  four- 
flowered.  Capfule  with  beaked  valves. — Mr.  Maflon  met 
with  this  fhrub  in  the  garden  of  a Francifcan  convent,  in 
Madeira,  and  fent  it  to  Kew  garden  in  1774,  where  it  is 
treated  as  a green-houfe  plant,  flowering  moft  part  of  the 
fummer.  The  native  country  has  not  been  afeertained. 
The  branches  are  hairy,  fpreading,  like  the  leaves,  in  two 
diredtions.  The  latter  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
nearly  half  as  broad,  fmooth,  with  crowded,  acute,  fome- 
what unequal,  or  doubled,  ferratures,  each  tipped  with  a 
briftle,  as  in  the  genus  Carpmus.  Calyx  fmooth.  Petals 
yellow,  oblique,  and  partly  notched.  Capfule  of  eight  cells, 
each  having  two  fpinous  beaks.  S.  plankaulis,  Cavan. 
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Diff.  24.  t.  3.  f.  11,  is  acknowledged  by  that  writer  him. 
felf  to  be  the  fame  plant  in  a young  or  imperfedt  con- 
dition. 

S.  maculata.  Spotted-flowered  Sida.  Cavan.  Diff.  20. 
t.  3.  f.  7.  Willd.  n.  12. — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  ferrated,' 
downy.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  ; racemofe  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Capfule  with  beaked  valves.- — Native  of 
Hifpaniola.  The flem  is  woody  and  downy.  Lower  leaves 
orbicular ; upper  ovate,  abrupt,  with  a terminal  point. 
Stipulas  awl-fhaped,  ere  (ft,  downy.  Flower-flails  with  a 
joint.  Calyx  villous.  Corolla  large,  yellow,  with  a reddifh 
fpot  on  the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Capfule  of  nine  cells. 

S.  fuberofa.  Corky  Sida.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  113.  t.  54. 
Willd.  n.  13.  Ait.  n.  4.  — Leaves  ovate,  ftrongly  ler- 
rated,  hairy.  Stalks  axillary,  Angle- flowered,  twice  the 
length  of  the  footftalks.  Capfule  with  beaked  valves.  Stem 
corky  at  the  bafe — Native  of  Hifpaniola.  Introduced  to 
the  ftoves  at  Kew  in  1798,  by  fir  Juffly  Green,  bart.,  but 
it  has  not  yet  flowered.  The  flem  is  one  or  two  feet  high, 
branched,  the  bark  of  the  lower  part  corky,  and  full  of 
fiffures  ; branches  hairy.  Leaves  more  oval  than  in  S.  car - 
pinifolia,  pale  and  hairy.  Flowers  an  inch  broad,  orange- 
coloured,  with  a purple  central  ring,  their  flails  and  calyx 
hairy.  Capfule  fmall,  of  nine,  flightly  connected,  cells. 
The  corky  bark,  which  L’Heritier  compares  to  that  of 
Pafliflora  fuberofa,  is  fuppofed  peculiar  to  the  prefent 
fpecies. 

Se<ft.  2.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe. 

S.  rhombifolia.  Rhomb-leaved  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  961. 
Willd.  n.'i8.  Ait.  n.  5.  Purlh  n.  3.  Cavan.  Dili.  23 
and  48.  t.  3.  f.  12.  (Malvinda  unicornis,  folio  rhomboide, 
perenms  ; Dill.  Elth.  216.  t.  172.  f.  212.)  — Leaves  ob- 
long-lanceolate, acute,  ferrated  ; wedge-fhaped  and  entire 
at  the  bafe.  Flower-ffalks  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Stipulas 
fetaceous,  with  axillary  fpines. — Native  of  both  Indies  and 
of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  curious  ftoves,  where  it 
blofloms  in  fummer  ; but  the  fmall  yellow  flowers  have  lefs 
beauty  to  boaft  than  moft  of  the  preceding,  with  which  the 
plant  agrees  in  habit,  except  the  tapering  entire  bafe  of  its 
leaves,  whofe  under  fide  is  a little  glaucous. 

S.  ciliaris.  Ciliated  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  961.  Willd. 
n.  22.  Ait.  n.  7.  Cavan.  Diff.  21.  t.  3.  f.  9,  and  275. 
t.  127.  f.  2.  (Malva  minor  fupina,  betonicas  folio,  flore 
coccineo,  feminibus  afperis  ; Sloanejam.  v.  1.  217.  t.  137. 
f.  2.) — Leaves  oval,  abrupt,  ferrated  ; entire  and  fomewhat 
wedge-fhaped  at  the  bale.  Stipulas  linear,  fringed,  longer 
than  the  folitary,  nearly  feffile,  flowers.  Capfules  prickly, 
not  beaked. — Native  of  dry  graffy  places  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flowering  after  rains.  A 
fmall,  procumbent,  rather  fhrubby  fpecies,  whofe  leaves  are 
fcarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and  whofe  long  fringed  flipulas 
are  very  remarkable.  The  flowers  are  crimfon.  Seeds,  as 
well  as  capfules,  rough  with  minute  hairs. 

Sect.  3.  Leaves  heart-Jhaped,  entire,  or  nearly  fo. 

S.  periploc'tfolia.  Great  Bind-weed-leaved  Sida.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  962.  Willd.  n.  23.  Ait.  n.  8.  Cavan.  Diff.  26. 
t.  5.  f.  2.  (Abutilon  periplocae  acutioris  folio,  frudtu 
ftellato  ; Dill.  Elth.  4.  t.  3.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  en- 
tire ; elongated  at  the  point ; downy  beneath.  Flower- 
ffalks  axillary  and  terminal,  fomewhat  panicled,  much 
longer  than  the  footftalks.  Capfule  with  five  awned  cells. 
— Native  of  both  Indies  ; long  known  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  proves  annual  or  biennial  only,  even  in  the  ftove, 
flowering  in  fummer.  Dillenius  fufpedts  it  to  be  perennial 
and  fhrubby  in  its  native  country.  The  flem  with  us  is 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  entire  pale  or  hoary  leaves 
bear  feme  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Cynanchum  acutum, 

though 
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though  more  elongated.  This  laft  plant  being  reckoned  a 
Per'tploca  by  Tournefort  and  Dillenius,  caufed  the  above 
Ipecific  name.  The  flowers  are  yellowifh,  fmall,  and  fuga- 
cious, opening  in  bright  funfhine  only. 

S.  nudiflora.  Naked-flovrered  Sida.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
123.  t.  79,  double.  Willd.  n.  26.  Ait.  n.  10.  (S.  pe- 

riplocifol  a 0 ; Linn.  op.  PI  963.  S.  ftellata  ; Cavan. 
Dili.  27  and  349  t.  j.  f.  4 Abutilon'  ampliffimo  folio, 
caule  villofo  ; Plum.  Ic.  2.  t 3.) — Leaves  roundifh-heart- 
fhaped,  pointed,  obktirely  crenate;  downy  beneath.  Pa- 
nicle terminal,  racernofe,  leaflilsi  Capfules  without  awns. 
— Native  of  Peru  and  the  Welt  Indies.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1731.  Linnseus  confounded  this  with  the  lait, 
from  which  it  differs  in  being  a more  handfome  plant,  with 
larger  more  copious  flowers,  rounder  leaves,  whole  edges 
are  fcarcely  ever  entire,  but  minutely  crenate  ; and  capfules 
of  live,  fix,  or  feven  cells,  pointed,  but  deftitute  of  awns. 

Sedf.  4.  Leaves  heari-Jhaped,  Indented.  Stalks  fingle- 
flowered. 

S.  triquetra.  Triangular-ftalked  Sida.  Linn,  Sp.  PI. 
962.  Willd.  n.  27.  Ait.  n.  11.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  2.  54.  t.  1 18.  Cavan.  Dill.  26.  t.  5.  f.  1. — Leaves 
heart-lhaped,  pointed,  finely  lerrated.  Fiower-ftalks  lome- 
what  racerr  >fe.  Capfule  abrupt,  without  awns.'  Branches 
triangular. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Sent  to  Kew  by 
profeffor  Jacquin,  its  original  diftoverer,  m 1773.  This 
is  confiderably  allied  to  the  laft  in  habit,  though  differing 
effentially  in  the  characters  here  indicated.  The  primary 
flowerflalhs  are  indeed  folitary  and  axillary,  but  the  greater 
part  are  racernofe  and  'eaflef:.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  with 
a purple  eye.  Capfules  of  five  ciofe,  elongated,  parallel 
lobes,  abrupt  at  the  iuinmit,  each  lobe,  or  cell,  pointed, 
but  not  awned. 

S -patens.  Spreading  Sida.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  57 1 . Ait. 
n.  13.  — Leaves  heart -lhaped,  pointed,  deeply  lerrated. 
Fiower-ftalks  hairy,  folitary,  much  longer  than  the  foot- 
ftalks.  Capfule  of  five  feparate,  taper-pointed  cells. — The 
feeds  of  this  fine  new  fpecies  were  brought  by  Mr.  Salt 
from  Abyflinia,  and  plants  were  raifed  from  them  by  lord 
vifeount  Valentia,  in  1806.  It  flowers  in  the  itove  from 
July  to  September,  and  is  biennial.  The  branches  are 
round,  and  flightly  hairy,  like  all  the  flalks,  and  the  large, 
flender-pointed  leaves,  whofe  margins  are  deeply  and  acutely 
ferrated.  Flowers  near  two  inches  wide,  yellow  fpeckled 
with  orange  ; their  petals  fpreading  and  undulated.  Cells  of 
the  capfule  diltindt  almoft  to  the  very  bafe,  near  an  inch  long, 
ovate,  tapering  gradually  to  a point,  each  containing  four 
or  five  feeds. 

S.  crifpa.  Bladder  Sida.  Linn.  Sp  PI.  964.  Willd. 
n.  40.  Ait.  n.  16.  Purfti  n.  4.  Cavan.  Dill.  30.  t.  7. 
f.  x.  and  275.  t.  135.  f.  2.  (Abutilon  americanum, 

frudlu  fubrotundo  pendulo,  e capfulis  velicariis  crifpis  con- 
flato ; Mart.  Cent.  29.  t.  29.  A.  veficarum  crifpum,  flori- 
bus  melinis  parvis  ; Dill.  Elth.  6.  t.  5.  A.  aliud  veficarium, 
(lore  luteo,  minus;  Plum.  Ic.  15.  t.  25*.) — Leaves  heart- 
(haped,  pointed,  crenate,  downy.  Fiower-ftalks  folitary  ; 
deflexed  when  in  fruit.  Capfule  of  numerous,  inflated, 
membranous,  undulated  cells.  — Native  of  the  Bahama 
iflar.ds,  and  the  fea-coall  of  Carolina,  flowering  from  July 
to  September.  An  annual  fpecies,  often  feen  in  curious 
gardens,  and  remarkable  for  the  bladdery  pendulous  fruit, 
of  many  tumid  cells,  with  undulating  furrows  between. 
The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  on  long,  (lender,  fimple, 
axillary,  {talks. 

S.  fylvatica.  Tawny-flowered  Sida.  Cavan.  Diff.  56 
and  276.  t.  133.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  42. — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  taper-pointed,  crenate,  finely  downy.  Flower- 


ltalks  axillary,  aggregate,  fingle-flowered,  much  longer 
than  the  footftalks.  Capfules  orbicular,  of  numerous  ab- 
rupt cells. — Gathered  by  Dombey,  in  woods  near  the  river 
Maragnon,  in  Peru.  This  fine  fpecies,  not  noticed  in  the 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  flowered  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  ftove  at  Norwich, 
in  November,  1811.  We  have  alfo  a Peruvian  Ipecimen, 
unnamed,  from  the  late  M.  L’Heritier.  The  item  is  eight 
or  ten  teet  high,  with  numerous,  round,  downy,  leafy 
branches.  Leaves  (talked,  roundilh-heart-fhaped,  with  a 
long  taper  point,  finely  crenate  throughout,  five  or  feven- 
ribbed,  clothed  on  both  tides  with  foft,  velvet-like,  denfe 
pubefcence  ; rather  paler  beneath  ; the  lower  ones  a fpan  or 
more  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth  ; upper 
much  fmaller  and  narrower,  with  fnorter footflalks.  Fiower- 
flalks  two,  three,  or  four  together,  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  about  half  their  length,  equal,  eredt, 
fingle-flowered,  downy,  jointed  near  the  top,  but  without 
bradeas.  Calyx  covered  with  denfe  ftarry  down.  Corolla 
fpreading  about  an  inch  and  a half,  of  a peculiar  pale 
brownifh-orange,  or  bright  cinnamon  colour,  very  elegant, 
though  not  gaudy.  Capfule,  according  to  Cavanilles,  glo- 
bofe,  concave  in  the  middle,  downy,  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-fix  elofe,  compreffed,  abrupt,  unawned,  lingle-feeded 
cells. 

S.  arborea.  Great-flowered  Sida.  Linn.  Suppl.  307. 
Willd.  11.  43.  Ait.  n.  17.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  131.  t.  63. 
(S.  peruviana;  Cavan.  Diff.  36.  t.  7.  f.  8,  and  276. 
t.  130.) — Leaves  orbicular,  heart-fliaped,  crenate,  finely 
downy,  with  Ihort  points.  Flower-ltalks  axillary,  tolitary, 
fingle-flowered,  longer  than  the  footftalks.  Capfules  orbi- 
cular, of  numerous  abrupt  cells.  — Native  of  Peru.  A 
green-houfe  rather  than  a Itove-plant,  both  at  Paris  and 
London,  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  This  is 
much  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  foregoing,  to  which  it 
is,  in  many  refpedts,  nearly  allied.  The  leaves  however 
differ  in  their  fhort  points,  greater  breadth,  and  more  orbi- 
cular form,  the  lobes  at  their  bafe  folding  over  each  other, 
fo  as  to  give  the  leaf  a peltate  afpecl.  The  footflalks  are 
fix  inches  long  in  the  lower  leaves,  two  or  three  in  the 
upper.  From  the  bofoms  of  the  latter  proceed  the flower- 
flalks,  twice  the  length  of  their  correfponding  footftalks, 
always  folitary,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved,  though  Will- 
denow  fays  they  are  in  pairs.  We  fufpect  he  confounded 
this  fpecies  and  the  laft.  The  flowers  are  full  twice  the 
fize  of  S.  fylvatica,  and  of  a pale  fulphur-colour,  or  yel- 
lowiffi-white. 

S.  Abutilon.  Broad-leaved  Yellow  Sida.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  963.  Willd.  n.  47.  Ait.  n.  21.  (Althaea  altera, 
five  Abutilon  ; Camer.  Epit.  668.  A.  lutea ; Ger.  Em. 
935.  Abutilon  Avicennas  ; Befl.  Hort.  Eyft.  aeftiv.  ord.  6. 
t.  10.  f.  1.)  — Leaves  roundifh-heart-ffiaped,  pointed, 
toothed,  downy.  Fiower-ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  fhorter 
than  the  footftalks.  Capfules  orbicular,  of  numerous,  ab- 
rupt, double-beaked  cells — Native  of  both  Indies  ; long 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  partly  naturalized 
in  the  warmer  parts,  fo  that  Haller  admits  it  as  a Swifs 
plant,  under  his  n.  1075.  Gerarde  raifed  it  every  year, 
from  Spanifh  or  Italian  feeds  ; for  he  fays  it  hardly  ripened 
any  in  his  garden,  not  flowering  till  September.  The 
root  is  annual.  Stem  much  branched.  Leaves  not  unlike 
the  arborea  in  ftiape,  but  more  pointed,  more  coarfely 
notched,  often  obfcurely  lobed,  and  lefs  foftly  pubefeent. 
Flowers  yellow,  not  an  inch  wide,  folitary,  except  that 
each  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a young  flowering  branch. 
Capfules  downy,  with  a {harp,  double,  incurved  beak  to  each 
ceil. — This,  like  many  .other  old  garden  plants,  of  which  no 
coloured  plates  exilt,  ought  to  be  figured  in  periodical  pub- 
lications. 
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lications,  inftead  of  the  repetitions,  fo  juftly  complained  of, 
in  the  generality  of  thofe  works.  Haller  records,  after 
Linder,  that  the  feeds  of  S.  Abutilon , taken  to  the  amount 
of  an  ounce,  have  been  found  powerfully  foporific. 

Sett.  3.  Leaves  heart  Jhaped > indented . Stalls  many- 
Jlowerecl  or  racemofe. 

S.  umbellata.  Umbellate  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  962. 
Willd.  n.  76.  Ait.'  n.  31.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  22. 
t.  56.  Cavan.  Diff.  28.  t.  6.  f.  3,  and  275.  t.  129.  f.  2. 
— Leaves  roundifh-heart-fhaped,  toothed,  fomewhat  an- 
gular, rather  downy.  Stalks  umbellate,  axillary  and  pa- 
mcled.  Capfules  with  double-awned  cells. — Native  of  the 
Welt  Indies.  Annual  or  biennial,  flowering  in  our  lloves 
in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  light  green,  pliant,  minutely 
hairy,  and  though  foft  to  the  touch,  yet  not  of  that  velvet- 
like texture  fo  remarkable  in  molt  of  the  preceding  fedtions. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  live  or  fix  in  each  long-ftalked  axillary 
folitary  umbel.  The  upper  umbels  are,  many  of  them,  un- 
attended by  leaves.  The  valves  of  the  capfide  have  each  a 
iharp,  flender,  eredt  beak. 

S.  paniculata.  Panicled  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  962. 
Willd.  n.  78.  Ait.  n.  32.  Cavan.  Diff.  16.  t.  12.  f.  5. 
Swartz  Obf.  259.  (S.  atro-fanguinea ; Jacq.  Coll.  v.  1. 

49.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  136.  S.  capillaris ; Cavan.  Diff.  10. 
t,  1.  f.  7.) — Leaves  ovate  or  heart-fhaped,  toothed,  downy 
on  both  lides.  Flowers  panicled,  with  capillary  ltalks. 
Capfules  rough,  with  double-beaked  cells. — Native  of  cal- 
careous rocks  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Brazil.  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  is  recorded  as  having  fent  it,  in  1795,  t0 
Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  the  ltove  from  July  to  September. 
Mr.  Aiton  marks  this  fpecies  as  biennial.  Jacquin  defcnbes 
it  as  an  evergreen  Jhrub,  eighteen  feet  high,  almott  always 
in  bloom.  Our  wild  Peruvian  fpecimens  appear  woody, 
•with  rough  round  branches.  The  leaves  are  ttalked,  of  a 
roundilh-ovate,  partly  heart-fhaped  figure,  various  in  length 
from  one  to  three  inches,  ftrongly  ferrated,  clothed  on  both 
jides,  but  mod  denfely  beneath,  with  ftellated  pubefcence. 
Flowers  fmall,  crimfon,  copious,  on  long,  very  flender, 
panicled  ftalks.  Corolla  more  or  lefs  reflexed. 

S.  terminalis.  Terminal-ftalked  Sida.  Cavan.  Diff.  29. 
t.  6.  f.  6.  t.  195.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  82. — -Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  doubly  erenate,  fomewhat  lobed,  very  foft  and 
downy.  Clufters  Ample,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  on  very 
long,  folitary,  terminal  ftalks.  Capfule  hairy. — Gathered 
at  Monte  Video,  by  Commerfon,  whofe  fpecimen  is  be- 
fore us.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  much  branched,  downy, 
apparently  of  rather  humble  growth.  Leaves  dependent, 
fhorter  than  their  footfalls,  heart-fhaped,  bluntifh,  veiny, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  extremely  foft,  their  notches  broad, 
round,  and  very  unequal.  Flower-Jlalks  terminal,  though 
the  branches  are  often  fubfequently  elongated  beyond  them, 
folitary,  Ample,  naked,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  round, 
downy,  each  bearing  four  or  five  rather  large,  ftalked, 
corymbofe,  yellow Jlowers , externally  purplifh,  with  linear 
bracteas,  which  foon  fall  off.  The  capfule , twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  is  thickly  clothed  with  long  upright  hairs. — The 
curious  reader  may  obferve  how  Willdenow,  without  any 
other  guide  than  the  defcription  and  plates  of  Cavanilles, 
has  altered  his  fpecific  character  for  the  worfe.  Willdenow 
terms  the  leaves  “ ovato-lanceolate”  and  “ toothed,”  for 
neither  of  which  there  is  any  foundation  ; but  it  may  ferve 
us,  in  any  other  doubtful  cafe,  to  underhand  his  phrafeology, 
for  which  rcafon,  chiefly,  we  here  point  it  out. 

Se£t.  6,  Leaves  heart  f japed,  three-pointed,  or  angular 
at  the  bafe. 

S.  crajfifolia.  Thick-leaved  Sida.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  125. 
t.  60.  Willd.  n.  84.  (S.  tricufpidata ; Cavan.  Diff.  30. 
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t.  6.  f.  5.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  toothed,  pointed,  ob- 
fcurely  lobed,  downy  on  both  fides.  Stalks  folitary,  fingle- 
flowered,  about  equal  to  the  footftalks.  Capfules  with 
double-beaked  cells,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx. — Gather- 
ed in  Hifpaniola  by  Thierry  de  Menonville.  A ftove-plant 
at  Paris,  unknown  in  our  collections.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
branched,  round,  downy.  Leaves  three  inches  long, 
ftrongly  fcented,  bordered  with  tooth-like  ferratures,  and 
furnifhed  with  one  or  two  flight  lobes  at  each  fide.  Flowers 
yellow,  an  inch  broad,  on  long,  fimple,  axillary  ftalks. 

S.  periptera.  Shuttlecock  Sida.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1644. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  pointed,  downy 
on  both  fides,  fomewhat  angular  ; the  upper  ones  halberd- 
fhaped.  Panicle  racemofe.  Petals  emarginate,  nearly  eredt, 
fhorter  than  the  ftamens.  Capfule  without  beaks. — Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  of  Mexico.  It  flowers  nearly  through- 
out the  year,  in  the  collection  of  John  Walker,  efq.  of 
Arno’s  grove,  Southgate  ; but  we  are  not  informed  whe- 
ther it  is  a greenhoufe  or  ftove-plant.  The  Jlem  is  tall  and 
fhrubby,  with  round  hifpid  branches.  Leaves  green,  alter- 
nate, ftalked,  diftant;  the  upper  ones  elongated,  and  deeply 
lobed.  Flowers  elegant,  bright  fcarlet,  near  an  inch  long, 
of  a fhuttlecock  form,  as  the  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  oblong 
petals  fpread  but  very  little.  The  column  of  Jlamens  rifes 
confiderably  above  them. 

S.  hajlata.  Halberd-leaved  Mexican  Sida.  Willd.  n.  89. 
Ait.  n.  33.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  588.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1541. 
(S.  criftata  @ ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  964.  Anoda  haftata ; Cavan. 
Diff'.  38.  t.  11.  f.  2.) — Lower  leaves  heart-fhaped,  lobed; 
upper  haftate.  Stalks  axillary,  folitary,  fingle-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Petals  obovate,  fpreading,  entire. 
Native  of  Mexico.  Its  feeds  were  brought  from  Spain  by 
the  late  marchionefs  of  Bute.  An  annual  or  biennial  ftove 
plant,  which  may  be  raifed  on  a hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  planted  out  in  the  open  border.  It  is  fcarcely  how- 
ever likely  to  be  added  to  the  lift  of  tropical  annuals,  gene- 
rally fo  cultivated,  being  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  many 
other  plants,  of  the  Mallow  tribe,  that  are  quite  hardy. 
Its  jlowers  are  light  purplifh-blue,  about  an  inch  wide,  on 
long,  ftraggling  ftalks.  The  divifions  and  lhape  of  the 
leaves  vary  greatly.  The  valves  of  the  capfule  have  no 
beaks. 

S.  crijlata.  Crefted  Sida.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  964.  Willd. 
n.  90.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  330.  (Anona  triloba;  Cavan. 
Dili.  39  and  55.  t.  10.  f.  3.) — Leaves  erenate,  pointed; 
the  lower  ones  angular  ; upper  haftate.  Stalks  axillary, 
folitary,  fingle-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Petals 
inverfely  heart-fhaped,  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx. — 
Native  of  Mexico  ; long  fince  known  in  our  gardens.  We 
have  however  afeertained  the  fynonym  of  Cavanilles,  by 
feeds  received  from  himfelf,  and  raifed  by  the  late  lady  Amelia 
Hume,  in  whofe  ftove  this  plant  flowered  in  July  1806. 
It  may  probably  fucceed,  as  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  if  raifed 
on  a hot-bed  and  planted  out  in  a flower-border.  This  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  laft  by  its  very  large  crimfon  Jlowers, 
rendering  it  far  more  worthy  of  cultivation.  Few  plants 
vary  more  in  the  lhape  of  their  foliage,  fo  that  we  are 
fatisfied  of  the  S.  Dilleniana,  Willd.  n.  91.  Ait.  n.  34, 
figured  in  Cavanilles,  t.  11.  f.  1,  and  in  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 
t.  2,  being  a mere  variety ; fo  little  defined  indeed,  that 
we  can  hardly  diftinguifh  it  as  even  fuch. 

Sect.  7.  Leaves  lobed,  palmate,  or  compound. 

S.  triloba.  Three-lobed  Cape  Sida.  Cavan.  Diff.  II. 
t.  1.  f.  11,  very  bad-;  and  274.  t.  131.  f.  1.  Willd.- n.  92. 
Thunb.  Prodr.  117.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  9.  t.  142. 
— Leaves  heart-fhaped,  toothed,  with  three  or  five  lobes ; 
the  middle  one  longeft  and  fharpeft.  Stalks  axillary,  foli- 
tary. 
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tary,  fingle- flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Lobes  of  the 
capfule  obtufe. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flem  is  (hrubby,  much  branched,  widely  fpreading.  Leaves 
one  and  a half  or  two  inches  wide.  Flamers  fmall,  white, 
inferior  in  beauty  to  thofe  of  the  Malva  fragrans  or  capenfts, 
to  which  this  plant  is  ftri£tly  allied  in  habit  and  every  cha- 
racter, except  the  want  of  an  outer  calyx. 

S.  ternata.  Ternate-leaved  Cape  Sida.  Linn.  Suppl. 
307.  Willd.  n.  93.  Thunb.  Prodr.  118. — “ Leaves  ter- 
nate  ; leaflets  lanceolate,  diftantly  ferrated.” — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape.  We  have  feen  110  fpecimen  ; but 
by  the  above  fcanty  information,  this  fhould  feem  to  differ 
from  the  lalt  much  as  the  two  Cape  Mallows,  juft  mentioned, 
differ  from  each  other. 

S.  pterofp'erma.  Wing-feeded  Jagged  Sida.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  1 19.  t.  57.  Willd.  n.  94.  (S.  multifida;  Cavan. 

Diff.  25.  t.  4.  f.  2.) — Leaves  with  three  deep,  obtufe, 
finuated  lobes.  Panicle  much  branched.  Cells  of  the  cap- 
fule numerous,  each  crowned  with  a double  membranous 
wing — Gathered  by  Dombey,  in  fandy  ground  at  Lima. 
It  was  raifed  at  Paris,  but  required  great  heat.  The  root 
is  annual.  Stein  proftrate,  much  branched,  a foot  long, 
round,  befprinkled  with  ftarry  hairs.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks, 
deeply  divided,  pinnatifid  or  waved,  with  blunt  rounded 
lobes  and  fegments.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  in  terminal, 
panicled,  rather  hairy,  clujlers,  each  flower  on  a long  ftalk, 
and  turned  downwards.  Capfule  very  peculiar,  on  account 
of  the  numerous,  double,  membranous,  rounded  wings, 
which  form  an  orbicular  creft  on  its  fummit. 

S.  jatrophoides . Phyfick-nut-leaved  Sida.  L’Herit. 

Stirp.  1 1 7.  t.  56.  Willd.  n.  96.  Ait.  n.  35.  (S.  pal- 

mata ; Cavan.  Dill’.  274.  t.  1 3 1 . f.  3.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 
t.  547.) — Leaves  palmate,  with  deep,  acute,  pinnatifid 
lobes.  Panicle  many-flowered,  hairy.  Cells  of  the  cap- 
fule without  awns. — Native  of  Lima  and  Peru.  Sent  to 
Kew  in  1787  by  M.  Thouin.  An  annual  ftove-plant, 
flowering  in  Auguft,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the  deep  lobes  of 
its  leaves , feven  or  more,  varioully  and  deeply  finuated,  pin- 
natifid and  cut,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Napate,  to  which 
genus  we  fufpeft  this  fpecies  may  naturally  belong ; for 
L’Heritier  fpeaks  of  the  feeds  as  feparating  with  difficulty 
from  their  cells.  We  are  puzzled  by  his  account  of  thefe 
cells  being  awned  in  the  wild  plant,  but  not  in  the  cultivated 
one.  But  this  difficulty  may  be  folved  by  his  having,  like 
Cavanilles,  originally  confounded  the  prefent  fpecies  with 
what  he  afterwards  called  S.  ricinoides , in  which  the  valves 
of  the  cells  are  ftrongly  awned.  We  have  a fpecimen  of 
jatrophoides  from  L’Heritier  hirafelf  marked  ricinoides. 
Yet  the  two  are  very  diftinft  in  their  foliage  as  well  as 
fruit. 

Sida,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  exotic,  tender, 
herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  chiefly  cul- 
tivated are;  the  rhomb-leaved  fida  ( S.  rhonabifolia)  ; the 
great  bindweed-leaved  fida  (S.  periplocifolia)  ; the  triangu- 
lar-ftalked  fida  (S.  triquetra)  ; the  broad-leaved  fida  (S. 
abutilon)  ; the  white-flowered  fida  (S.  alba)  ; and  the 
heart-leaved  fida  (S.  cordifolia). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
early  fpring,  or  in  pots  depofited  in  them.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
when  the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth,  they  fhould  be 
removed  to  another  hot-bed,  arid  be  fet  out  four  inches  apart 
each  way,  or  into  feparate  pots,  replunging  them  in  the  hot- 
bed, being  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; a large 
proportion  of  free  air  being  admitted  in  fine  weather,  and 
alfo  frequent  waterings  : they  fhould  afterwards  be  gra- 
dually hardened  to  bear  the  open  air  in  the  fummer  feafon. 
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Some  of  them  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  offsets  and  cuttings, 
planted  in  pots  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  fourth  fort  is  fufficiently  hardy 
to  bear  the  open  air : the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear  tranfplantmg  well. 
It  is  an  annual  plant. 

As  fome  of  the  fpecies  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year, 
of  courfe  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  ftove  in  the  autumn, 
and  be  managed  during  the  winter  as  other  tender  exotic 
plants  of  the  fame  nature. 

Moil  of  thefe  afford  ornament  among  other  potted  plants 
in  the  ftove,  and  the  fourth  fort  in  the  borders  and  other 
parts  of  pleafure-grounds. 

Sida,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eu- 
rymedon.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  which  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus,  according  to  Paufanias. 

SID  AC  A,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

SIDALA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  Major.  Ptol. 

SIDAMER,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  the  ifland  of 
Java,  on  the  S.  coaft,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bantam,  on 
the  N.  by  Jacatra,  on  the  E.  by  Kandang  Wefee,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  fea. 

SIDASIVA,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  god 
Siva,  the  prefixed  epithet  being  one  of  reverence.  It  is  not 
often  ufed,  though  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  Siva-purana. 

SIDATSCHOW,  or  Zydaczow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia ; 35  miles  S.  of  Lemberg. 
N.  lat.  490  16'.  E.  long.  240  19'. 

SID  BY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wafa  5 
15  miles  S.  of  Chriftineftadt. 

SIDDAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 10 
miles  S.W.  of  Periapatam. 

SIDDINGHAUSEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
biffiopric  of  Paderborn  ; 3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Buren. 

SIDDO,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra.  N. 
la*-.  50  8'.  E.  long.  950  27'. 

SIDDOW,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
peas  that  boil  loft.  It  is  employed  in  fome  diftridts,  as  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  to  fignify  or  denote  fuch  peas  as  boil  freely,  or 
in  a ready  manner,  into  a foft  mafs.  Some  forts  of  lands 
only  have  the  peculiar  property  or  quality  of  railing  or  pro- 
ducing this  kind,  or  thofe  that  poffefs  fuch  a capability.  Upon 
them,  therefore,  thofe  of  the  Charlton  fort  are  moftly  fown  or 
planted  in  this  intention.  Soils  of  the  calcareous  defcription 
or  quality  are  commonly  capable  of  affording  this  boiling  fort ; 
but  thofe  that  are  of  the  clayey  kind  do  not  poffefs  the  fame 
capability.  This  quality  in  peafe  is  expreffed  by  the  terms 
boiling,  making,  and  fome  others,  in  different  other  diftrifts. 
See  Pea. 

SIDE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
theTroade.  Strabo. 

Side,  Laius,  in  Geometry.  The  fide  of  a figure  is  a line 
making  part  of  the  periphery  of  any  fuperficial  figure.  See 
Figure. 

In  triangles,  the  fides  are  alfo  called  legs.  In  a right- 
angled  triangle,  the  two  fides,  including  the  right  angle, 
are  called  catheti ; and  the  third,  the  hypothenufe. 

Side  of a polygonal  number  is  the  number  of  the  terms  of 
the  arithmetical  progreffion  that  are  fummed  up.  See  Po- 
lygonal Number. 

Side  of  power  is  what  we  otherwife  call  the  root , or 
radix. 

Sides  of  horn-works,  crown-works , double  tenailles,  and 
the  like  out-works,  are  the  ramparts  and  parapets  which 
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inclofe  them  on  the  right  and  left,  from  the  gorge  to  the 
head. 

Side,  Right , in  Conics.  See  Latus  Re8um. 

Side,  Tranfverfe.  See  Latus  Tranfverfum. 

Sides  of  a Ship , are  diftinguiftied  into  the  Jlarboarcl  and 
larboard ; that  is,  into  the  right  and  left-hand  fide,  when 
Handing  with  the  face  towards  the  head  of  the  veffel.  See 
Starboard  and  Larboard. 

Side,  Broad,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  fire  all  the  guns 
on  one  fide  of  the  {hip. 

Side-/FiW.  See  Wind. 

Side-G rafting.  See  Engrafting. 

Side -Lays  is  a term  made  ufe  of  by  huntfmen,  when 
dogs  are  placed  in  the  way,  to  be  let  flip  at  a deer,  as  he 
paffes  by. 

Side- Saddle  Flower.  See  Hollow-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Side -Cuts,  are  the  Ihort  lengths  of  canal  by  the  fides  of 
rivers,  for  condenfing  the  navigation  by  mills,  {hallows,  &c. 

Side  -Laying  Ground,  is  that  whofe  furface,  as  A E L 
( Plate  I.  Canals,  Jigs.  2 and  3.)  is  lower  on  one  fide  of  the 
canal  than  on  the  other. 

Side -Locks,  or  Side-ponds,  are  refervoirs  or  excavations 
by  the  fide  of  a canal  or  lock,  for  retaining  water.  See 
Canal. 

SiDE-Puddle  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  the  puddle-ditches, 
gullies  or  gutters  that  are  formed  like  a wall  within  a canal- 
bank,  for  preventing  breaks  from  the  fame. 

SIDELING  Hills,  in  Geography,  a range  of  hills  in 
America,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland. 

SIDENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

Sidena,  or  Sidona,  a very  fertile  country  of  Afia,  on  the 
fea-coalt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  fome  ftrong  places,  beiides  a town  of  the 
fame  name. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade, 
upon  the  Granicus ; which  was  ruined  in  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

SIDENI,  a people  of  Germany,  who  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  Oder. — Alfo,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. — 
Alfo,  a people  of  the  Cappadocian  Pontus,  who  inhabited 
the  country  of  Sidena.  Pliny. 

Sideni  Sinus,  a gulf  of  Afia  Minor,  upon  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus,  near  the  Euxine  fea.  This  gulf  was  formed  by 
the  promontory  Ancyreum  and  by  that  of  Pfonion. 

SIDENSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  An- 
german  land  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Hernofand. 

SIDEPATTY,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Midnapour. 

SIDE  RATIO,  in  Medicine,  from  fidus,  a planet,  be- 
caufe  violent  and  fudden  maladies  were  afcribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ftars,  a term  which  has  been  applied  to  feve- 
ral  difeafes  of  that  character.  It  has  been  principally  ufed 
to  fignify  apoplexy,  or  a fudden  palfy  ; but  it  has  been  applied 
by  others  to  mortif  cation,  or  fphacelus  of  a limb  ; and  by 
fome  to  eryfpelas  of  a limb,  which  is  vulgarly  called  a 
llaj. 

SIDERATION,  the  blafting  or  blighting  of  trees, 
plants,  &c.  by  ealtern  winds,  exceflive  heat,  drought,  or 
the  like  caufes.  See  Blight. 

SIDERIA,  in  Natural Hflory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
eryftal.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  iron, 

and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  cryftals  altered  in  their  figure  by  par- 
ticles of  that  metal.  Thefe  are  of  a rhomboidal  form,  com- 
pofed  only  of  fix  planes. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  four  known  fpecies.  1.  A co- 
lourlefs,  pellucid,  and  thin  one,  found  in  confiderable  quanti- 
se? among  the  iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of  Dean,  in  Gloucef- 
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terlhire,  and  in  other  the  like  places.  2.  A dull,  thick,  and 
brown  one,  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places  with  the  for- 
mer. And,  3.  A black  and  very  gloffy  kind,  a foflil  of 
very  great  beauty,  found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others, 
as  aHo  in  Leicefterlhire  and  Suffex.  Hill. 

SIDERIAL  Year.  See  Year. 

Siderial  Day  is  the  time  in  which  any  ftar  revolves  from 
the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again  ; viz.  23  hours,  56  mi- 
nutes, 4 feconds,  6 thirds  of  mean  folar  time.  There  are 
366fiderial  days  in  a year,  or  in  the  time  of  365  diurnal  re- 
volutions of  the  fun.  The  firft  column  of  the  following  ta- 
ble is  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  ftars ; the  others 
next  are  the  times  in  which  thefe  revolutions  are  made,  as 
fhewn  by  a well-regulated  clock  ; and  thofe  on  the  right 
hand  {hew  the  daily  accelerations  of  the  ftars,  that  is,  how 
much  any  ftar  gains  upon  the  time  fhewn  by  fuch  a clock,  in 
each  revolution. 
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This  table  will  not  differ  the  279,936,000,900th  part  of  a 
fecond  of  time. 

If  the  equinoctial  points  were  at  reft  in  the  heavens,  there 
would  be  exaftly  366  revolutions  of  the  ftars  from  the  meri- 
dian 
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dian  to  the  meridian  again  in  365  days.  But  the  equino&ial 
points  go  backward,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftars,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  feconds  of  a degree  in  a Julian  year  ; which  caufeth 
the  ftars  to  have  an  apparent  progreffive  motion  eaftward 
fifty  feconds  in  that  time.  And,  as  the  fun’s  mean  motion 
in  the  ecliptic  is  only  1 1 figns  29  degrees  48  minutes  40  fe- 
conds 15  thirds,  in  365  days,  it  is  plain,  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  will  be  14  minutes  19  feconds  45  thirds  fhort  of 
that  point  of  the  ecliptic  from  which  he  fet  out  at  the  be- 
ginning ; and  the  ftars  will  be  advanced  50  feconds  oi  a de- 
gree with  refpett  to  that  point. 

Confequently,  if  the  fun’s  centre  be  on  the  meridian 
with  any  ftar  on  any  given  day  of  the  year,  that  liar  will  be 
14'  19"  45'"'  4-  50",  or  15'  9"  45'"  eaft  of  the  fun’s  centre, 
on  the  365th  day  afterward,  when  the  fun’s  centre  is 
on  the  meridian  ; and  therefore  that  ftar  will  not  come  to 
the  meridian  on  that  day  till  the  fun’s  centre  has  palled  it  by 
I minute  o fecond  38  thirds  57  fourths  of  mean  folar  time ; 
for  the  fun  takes  fo  much  time  to  go  through  an  arc  of 
15'  9"  45w  ; and  then,  in  365  days  o hour  1 minute  o fecond 
38  thirds  57  fourths,  the  ftar  will  have  juft  completed  its 
366th  revolution  to  the  meridian. 

This  table  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Fergufon  ; and  it  is 
the  only  table  of  the  kind  in  which  the  recefiion  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  has  been  taken  into  the  calculation. 

SIDERITE,  in  Mineralogy , a name  given  by  Bergman 
to  a fuppofed  peculiar  metallic  fubltance,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  brittlenefs  of  certain  kinds  of  bar  iron. 
It  has  fince  been  difcovered  to  be  phofphate  of  iron. 

SIDE  RITES,  a name  which  fome  authors  give  to  the 
load-ftone.  See  Magnet. 

SIDERITIS,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  be  the  cnSr^rig  of 
the  Greeks,  of  which  Diofcorides  defcribes  three  fpecies, 
all  celebrated  for  ftaunching  blood,  and  healing  wounds. 
The  firft  quality  they  might  very  well  poffefs,  being,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  rough  herbs,  akin  to  Marrubium, 
in  which  alfo  there  might  be  fomewhat  of  an  aftringent  or 
tonic  quality.  They  anfwer  indeed  to  the  general  idea  of 
the  genus  to  which  modern  botanifts  have  applied  the  name, 
whofe  etymology  is  to  be  fought  in  crih^o;,  iron ; but 
whether  it  alludes  to  that  metal  as  the  caufe  of  wounds,  to 
the  rutty  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  De  Theis  imagines,  or  to 
any  other  circumftance,  nothing  but  conjefture  can  be  of- 
fered.— Linn.  Gen.  290.  Schreb.  387.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  63.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3. 
384.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  400.  Juft'.  113. 
Tourn,  t.  90.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  505. — Clafs  and  order, 
Didytiamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  V erticillata,  Linn. 
Labiata,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
oblong,  cut  nearly  half  way  down  into  five  acute,  almott 
equal,  fegments.  Cor . of  one  petal,  nearly  equal ; tube 
cylindrical,  oblong  ; throat  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical ; 
upper  lip  eredt,  narrow,  divided ; lower  in  three  fegments, 
of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  mod  acute,  and  fcarcely  fo 
large  as  the  upper  lip,  the  middle  one  roundifh.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  fhorter  than 
the  throat,  two  of  them  fmaller  than  the  reft  ; anthers 
roundifh,  two  of  them  with  two  diftindt  lobes.  Fiji.  Ger- 
men  four-cleft ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  rather  longer  than  the 
ft  amen  s ; ftigmas  two  ; the  uppermo  ft  cylindrical,  concave, 
abrupt  ; the  lower  membranous,  fhorteft,  fheathing  the 
other.  Peric.  none,  the  feeds  being  lodged  in  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx.  Seeds  four. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  ringent ; its  upper 
lip  eredt , divided ; lower  deeply  three-cleft.  Stamens 
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within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  One  ftigma  fhorter,  em- 
bracing the  other. 

1.  S.  canarienfis.  Canary  Iron-wort,  or  Sage-tree. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  801.  Ait.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3. 
18.  t.  30.  (Stachys  ampliffimis  verbafei  foliis,  floribus 
albis,  &c.  ; Pluk.  Almag.  356.  Phyt.  t.  322.  f.  4.) — 
Shrubby  and  villous.  Leaves  obh  ng-heart-fhaped,  acute, 
ftalked.  Spikes  Ample,  whorled,  drooping  before  flower- 
ing. Branches  fpreading.  Calyx  awned. — Native  of  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Canary  iflands.  Cultivated  in  our  green- 
houfes  1 20  years  ago,  and  ftill  preferved  in  general  collec- 
tions, flowering  throughout  the  fummer.  The  Jlem  and 
Jlalks  are  clothed  with  foft,  denfe,  white,  velvet-like  pu- 
befcence.  Leaves  green  above,  elegantly  edged  with  white, 
finely  crenate,  rather  fhaggy  ; more  thickly  clothed  be- 
neath. Whorls  denfe,  numerous,  accompanied  by  dimi- 
nifhed  leaves,  fo  as  to  form  a long  J pike , drooping  while 
young,  but  deftitute  of  proper  brafleas.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  white,  with  a wide  orbicular  mouth,  and  fhortifh 
limb,  whofe  upper  fegment  hardly  anfwers  to  the  generic 
character,  being  notched,  but  not  cloven  in  the  middle. 

2.  S.  candicans.  Mullein-leaved  Iron-wort.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Willd.  n.  2 ; excluding  the  fynonym.  — Shrubby  and 
downy.  Leaves  denfely  downy,  ovato-lanceolate,  taper- 
pointed  ; heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe ; fnow-white  beneath. 
Spikes  compound.  Whorls  remote,  each  of  about  eight 
flowers.  Calyx  obtufe,  pointlefs. — Native  of  Madeira ; 
long  known  in  the  gardens  of  England,  as  well  as  Holland  ; 
flowering  from  April  to  July,  and  fheltered  in  the  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  with  moderate  fupplies  of  water.  Akin  to 
the  preceding,  with  which  Linnaeus  confounded  it ; but  dif- 
fering in  the  peculiar  denfe  fnow-white  clothing  of  the  leaves , 
which  almoft  refemble  thick  white  leather.  The  flowers 
are  larger,  and  fewer,  with  an  obtufe,  very  woolly,  calyx , 
deftitute  of  awns,  and  grow  in  compound,  whorled,  leafy 
fpikes.  The  inflorefcence  is  fo  different  from  Commelin’s 
figure,  cited  by  Aiton  and  Willdenow,  that  we  rather 
follow  Linnaeus  in  applying  that  fynonym  to  the  following 
fpecies ; though  not  quite  without  a fufpicion  of  its  really- 
belonging  to  S.  canarienjis. 

3.  S.  cretica.  Cretan  Iron-wort,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  801, 
excluding  the  reference  to  Tournefort.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Stachys  canarienfis  frutefeens,  verbafei  foliis ; Commei. 
Hort.  v.  2.  197.  t.  99?) — Shrubby  and  downy.  Leaves 
denfely  downy,  heart-fhaped,  bluntifh,  broadly  crenate,  on 
long  ftalks ; fnow-white  beneath.  Spikes  Ample,  whorled. 
Calyx  obtufe,  pointlefs. — Native  of  Crete  and  Greece. 
This  has  the  very  denfe  white  pubefcence  of  the  laft  fpecies, 
but  differs  in  its  larger,  blunter,  more  ftrongly  crenate 
leaves,  and  efpecially  its  folitary  unbranched  ieaflefs  fpikes. 
The  whorls  copfift  each  of  eight  or  more  flowers,  whofe 
calyx , though  lefs  woolly,  nearly  agrees  with  the  preceding, 
being  totally  unlike  the  fpinous-pointed  calyx  of  S.  canari- 
enfis. If  Commelin’s  plate  had  been  executed  with  any 
care,  this  circumftance  would  have  determined  his  fynonym, 
which  certainly  belongs  either  to  our  firft  or  third  fpecies. 
and  not  to  the  fecond. 

4.  S.  fyriaca.  Syrian  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  801. 
Willd.  h.  7.  Ait.  n.  6.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  550, 
unpublifhed.  ( S.  cretica  tomentofa  candidiffima,  flore 
luteo ; Tourn.  Cor.  12.  Stachys;  Ger.  Em.  695.  S, 
lychnoides  incana  anguftifolia,  flore  aureo,  italica ; Barrel. 
Ic.  t.  1187. ) — Shrubby,  clothed  with  woolly  down.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.  Whorls  axillary,  many- 
flowered.  Calyx  acute,  without  awns. — Native  of  Italy, 
Crete,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  root  is  pe-' 
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rennial  and  woody.  Stems  ereft,  moftly  fimple,  herbaceous, 
a foot  high,  clothed,  like  the  whole  of  the  herbage,  with 
long,  foft,  filky,  denfe,  white  wool.  The  radical  and 
lower  flem-leaves  are  obovate,  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  ob- 
fcurely  crenate  ; thofe  which  accompany  the  flowers  are 
generally  much  fhorter,  ovate,  and  acute  ; lometimes  they 
nearly  refemble  the  reft  of  the  foliage,  evincing  that  they 
are  not  braBeas,  as  fome  efteem  them,  but  real  leaves. 
Whorls  about  eight,  a little  diftant,  each  of  fix  bright  yel- 
low jlo'iuers . Calyx  obovate,  denfely  woolly,  with  live 

fharp  teeth,  but  no  awns  or  points.  Corolla  twice  as  long, 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  downy  externally,  its  fegments 
acute,  all  entire. 

5.  S.  taurica.  Tartarian  Iron-wort.  Willd.  n.  8. 
“ S.  fyriaca ; Pallas  Nov.  Aft.  Petrop.  v.  10.  3x2.”) — 
omewhat  (hrubby,  downy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  crenate. 

Whorls  crowded.  Floral  leaves  heart-lhaped,  pointed,  re- 
ticulated with  elevated  veins. — Native  ot  Tartary.  The 
tranches  are  a foot  long,  fubdivided,  clothed  with  white 
down.  Radical  leaves  ft.3\ks&,  flem-leaves  feffile,  all  crenate, 
rugged  with  veins,  and  covered  with  fine  woollinefs  ; the 
floral  ones  roundilh-ovate,  pointed,  ribbed,  reticulated, 
fhorter  than  the  calyces ; woolly,  like  the  other  leaves,  till 
the  flowers  are  paft,  when  they  become  nearly  fmooth,  ex- 
cept the  edges.  Corolla  yellow.  Willd. 

6.  S.  diflans.  Diftant-whorled  Iron-wort.  Willd.  n.  9. 

“ Somewhat  fhrubby,  hoary.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute, 

entire.  Whorls  diftant.  Floral  leaves  heart-lhaped,  fharp- 
pointed,  reticulated  with  elevated  veins.” — Suppofed  to  be 
a native  of  the  Levant.  Willdenow  obtained  it  from  fome 
old  herbarium,  with  the  name  of  Sideritis  folds  conjugatis 
amplexicaulibus  rigidis.  He  defcribes  it  as  like  the  former, 
but  different,  having  acute,  entire,  lefs  downy  leaves,  the 
flem  alone  being  villous.  Whorls  very  diftant,  accompanied 
by  nearly  fmooth  leaves,  with  fharp  points.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  middle  fegment  of  its 
lower  lip  obtufe,  but  not  emarginate.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  thing  anfwering  to  this  defcription. 

7.  S . perfoliata.  Perfoliate  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  802. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  7.  Prodr.  FI.  Grxc.  n.  1330 
(S.  orientalis,  phlomidis  folio;  Tourn.  Cor.  12  ?) — Her- 
baceous, rough  with  briftly  hairs.  Upper  leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  obfcurely  toothed,  clafping  the  Item ; floral 
ones  heart-lhaped,  fharp-pointed,  reticulated,  fringed. — 
Native  of  the  Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  in  fome 
part  of  Greece,  or  the  neighbouring  illands,  but  omitted  to 
mark  the  precife  fpot.  No  figure  is  extant  of  this  fpecies. 
The  herbage  is  green,  hairy,  and  briftly,  not  downy.  Leaves 
reticulated  with  copious  veins ; the  floral  ones  crowded, 
fhort,  and  broad,  with  fpinous  points,  their  dilk  pale,  and 
femi-pellucid.  Flowers  fix  in  a whorl.  Calyx  tubular, 
round,  without  angles,  glandular  and  hairy  ; its  teeth  long, 
ereft,  ribbed,  fpmous.  Linnaeus  fays  the  corolla  is  white, 
with  fome  reddilh  veins. 

8.  S.  ciliata.  Fringed  Japan  Iron-wort.  Thunb.  Jap. 
245.  Willd.  n.  1 1 —Herbaceous,  villous.  Leaves  ftalked, 
ovate,  ferrated,  dotted  ; the  floral  ones  orbicular,  ribbed, 
fringed. — Native  of  Japan.  Stem  a foot  high,  or  more, 
fquare,  ereft,  branched.  Leaves  hardly  an  inch  long, 
acute  ; pale  beneath  ; marked  on  the  upper  fide  with  de- 
prelfed  dots.  Fovtflalks  rather  Ihorter  than  the  leaves. 
Spikes  terminal  (whorled?)  lanceolate,  ereft,  a finger’s 
length.  Floral  leaves  imbricated,  pointed,  not  fpinous. 
Thunb. 

9.  S.  montana.  Mountain  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
802.  Willd,  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  3.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  5.  16. 


t.  434.  Sm.  FI.  Grate.  Sibth.  t.  551,  unpublifhed,  (S’, 
montana,  parvo  flore  nigro-purpureo ; Column.  Ecphr, 
198.  t.  196.)  — Herbaceous,  decumbent,  hairy.  Leaves 
deflexed,  Ipinous-pointed.  Calyx-teeth  fpreading,  fpinous, 
nearly  uniform.  — Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  A 
hardy  annual,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  Chelfea  garden,  where 
it  ftill  fprings  up  fpontaneoufly  every  year,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  flem  is  branched  from  the  bottom, 
hairy,  rather  rigid,  a foot  long,  diffufe,  clothed  all  the 
way  up  with  ovate,  concave,  deflexed,  flightly  notched, 
green,  hairy  leaves,  each  accompanied  by  a whorl  of  fix 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  very  hairy,  except  its  lip, 
which  fpreads  in  two  divifions  ; the  upper  three-lobed,  with 
three  fpinous  teeth  ; the  lower  deeply  divided,  rather  nar- 
rower, with  two  ; mouth  hairy.  Corolla  with  a yellow 
flender  tube,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  various,  fame- 
times  very  fmall,  yellow,  bordered  with  brown  on  all  fides  ; 
fometimes,  as  in  our  garden  plants,  and  in  Dr.  Sibthorp’s 
Greek  fpecimens,  the  upper  lip  only  is  fmall  and  brown, 
the  lower  dilated,  yellow,  obtufely  three-lobed.  This  does 
not  at  all  anfwer  to  the  figure  and  defcription  of  Columna. 
We  are  not  without  a fufpicion  of  two  fpecies  being  here 
confounded,  and  yet  we  are  net  able  to  trace  a permanent 
diftinftion  between  any  of  the  fpecimens  we  have  feen. 

10.  S.  romana.  Simple-beaked  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  802.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  5.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  69. 
t.  187.  Sm.  FI.  Grxc.  Sibth.  t.  552,  unpublilhed. 
(Sideritis  genus  fpinofis  verticillis ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  428.) 
— Herbaceous,  decumbent,  hairy.  Calyx-teeth  fpinous  ; 
the  uppermoft  largeft,  folitary,  ovate. — Gathered  by  Cherler 
firft  near  Rome,  whence  the  fpecific  name.  It  has  however 
been  found  in  fields  and  wafte  ground  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved  this  plant 
to  be  common  in  Greece  and  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  we  have  fufpefted  it  might  be  the  real  o-tSn^lln  of  Diof- 
corides,  to  whole  defcription,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  thence 
be  determined,  it  anfwers  well.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
much  like  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  more  notched,  fhorter 
and  broader.  Tube  and  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  pale  red  ; 
lower  lip  white,  dilated  as  in  the  larger-flowered  variety  of 
the  preceding.  The  molt  ftriking  difference  is  found  in 
the  calyx,  whofe  upper  lip  is  ereft,  large,  and  ovate,  the 
lower  of  four  flender  teeth,  fpreading  downward. 

11.  S . lanata.  Dark-flowered  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

804.  Willd.  n.  20.  Prodr.  FI.  Grxc.  n.  1333.  (S. 

elegans  ; Murray  in  Comm.  Gott.  for  1778.  92.  t.  4. 
Willd.  n.  5.  S.  nigricans  ; Lamarck  Dift.  v.  2.  168.)  — 
Herbaceous,  diffufe,  hairy.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  cre- 
nate, without  fpines.  Calyx-teeth  fpreading,  fpinous,  hairy, 
nearly  uniform. — Native  of  Egypt,  Caria,  and  Paleiline. 
Murray  firft  defcribed  it  at  Gottingen,  from  garden  fpe- 
cimens, without  knowing  whence  they  came.  Nor  was  he 
blameable  for  not  difcovering  his  plant  to  be  S.  lanata  of 
Linnasus,  whofe  fpecific  charafter,  made  from  a ftarved  wild 
fpecimen,  is  calculated  to  miflead  thofe  who  had  no  other 
guide.  Yet  the  great  Swedifh  botanift  appears,  by  his 
herbarium,  to  have  rightly  underftood  the  cultivated  plant 
of  Murray,  of  which  he  poffeffed  a very  old  and  luxuriant 
morfel,  apparently  from  fome  Dutch  colleftion.  This 
fpecies  is  undoubtedly  moft  akin  to  montana  and  romana, 
nor  has  it  any  real  braBeas.  The  whorls,  as  in  thofe,  aie 
all  axillary,  fix-flowered.  Calyx  invelted  all  over  with  long 
filky  hairs,  its  teeth  tipped  with  fpines,  the  upper  one  rather 
longer  than  the  others,  but  all  nearly  equal  in  breadth. 
Corolla  with  a white  tube  ; the  front  of  the  limb  dark  pur- 
plilh-brown,  nearly  black,  of  a very  ftriking  appearance ; 
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its  upper  fegment  cloven  ; lower  in  three  rounded  lobes. 
The  leaves  vary  greatly  in  fize,  but  are  rounded,  pointlefs, 
copioufly  and  diftindlly  crenate  ; the  lower  ones  Italked. 

12.  S . incana.  Lavender-leaved  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
802.  Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  8.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  69.  t.  186. 
(Hyffopus  montana  verticillata  major  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  239. 
H.  verticillata  minor  ; Bocc.  Muf.  77.  t.  67.  f.  2,  the  name 
tranfpofed  from  t.  68.  f.  2.)— Somewhat  Ihrubby,  downy, 
hoary.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire.  Bradteas  ovate, 
palmate,  with  many  fpinous  teeth.- — Native  of  Spain.  Cul- 
tivated by  Miller  in  1752,  being  tolerably  hardy,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  much  like 
Lavender.  Whorls  diftant,  four  or  five  in  each  fpike,  with 
a pair  of  clofe,  firm,  ribbed,  fhortifh  braBeas,  cut  into 
many  fpinous  fegments,  under  every  whorl.  Calyx  clothed 
with  white  cottony  down  ; its  teeth  eredt,  fpinous,  nearly 
equal.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  yellow,  white, 
or  pale  blue  ; both  its  lips  dilated  and  fpreading. 

S-  virgata,  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  15,  125.  Willd.  n.  13, 
feems  the  very  fame  plant,  not  even  a variety.  We  venture 
to  remove  Barrelier’s  fynonym,  cited  by  Desfontaines,  to 
the  following,  as  Willdenovv  has  done. 

13.  S . glauca.  Slender  Glaucous  Iron-wort.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  2.  68.  t.  185.  Willd.  n.  14.  (Hyfi'opus  montana 
verticillata  minor  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  240.) — Herbaceous,  glau- 
cous, fomewhat  downy.  Leaves  linear-fpatulate,  entire. 
Bradteas  wedge-fhaped,  palmate,  fpinous. — Native  of  Va- 
lencia. Very  nearly  akin  to  the  laft,  but  faid  to  be  her- 
baceous, and  lefs  downy.  The  flowers  appear  to  be  fmaller, 
and  the  braBeas  are  confiderably  fo.  It  may  neverthelefs 
be  merely  a variety. 

14.  S.  hyjfopifolia.  Hy flop-leaved  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  803.  Willd.  n.  15.  Ait.  n.  9.  (S.  alpina  ; Villars 

Dauph.  v.  2.  373.  S.  alpina  hyflopifolia  ; Ger.  Em.  696. 
S.  montana,  &c.  ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  171,  172.) — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, fmooth,  nearly  entire.  Bradteas  heart-lhaped,  with 
fpinous  teeth,  as  long  as  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Italy,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  his  garden,  and  Hill  preferved  in 
curious  or  general  collections,  being  a hardy  perennial, 
flowering  throughout  the  fummer  and  autumn.  The  Jlems 
are  fomewhat  woody,  throwing  up  many  leafy  fquarifti 
branches,  a fpan  high,  hairy  at  the  two  oppofite  Tides,  in 
lines  crofling  each  other  at  every  joint.  Leaves  numerous, 
oppofite,  Italked,  green,  elliptic-lanceolate,  two  or  three  of 
the  upper  ones  only  occafionally  toothed.  Whorls  more  or 
lefs  crowded  into  an  ovate  or  oblong,  folitary,  terminal' 
fpike,  each  whorl  accompanied  by  two  broad,  reticulated, 
hairy  braBeas , with  ftrong  fpinous  ferratures.  Calyx-teeth 
long,  fpinous,  eredt,  nearly  equal.  Corolla  Itraw-coloured, 
with  two  dilated  lips,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

15.  S.  fcordioides.  Scollop-leaved  Iron-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  803.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait.  n.  10.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  2. 
374.  Ger.  Em.  696.  (S.  montana  fcordioides  glabra; 

Barrel.  Ic.  t.  343.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  hairy, 
diftantly  toothed.  Bradteas  ovate,  with  fpinous  teeth,  as 
long  as  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  France.  Very  nearly  refembling  the  laft  in  every 
elfential  character,  efpecially  the  hairy  lines  on  the  Jlem, 
though  ufually  a larger  plant,  with  more  conftantly  toothed 
leaves.  The  degree  of  hairinefs  on  the  leaves  is  fomewhat 
variable. 

16.  S . fpinofa.  Spinous-leaved  Iron-wort.  Vahl.  Symb. 

v.  x.  41.  Willd.  n.  17.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  2.  169.  (S. 

fubfpinola ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  5.  t.  209.) — Leaves  lanceo- 
late, pointed,  with  ftrong  fpinous  teeth,  as  well  as  the  reti- 
culated heart-lhaped  bradteas.  Stem  equally  hairy  on  all 


fides. — Native  of  mountains  in  Spain,  flowering  in  June. 
We  received  it  from  the  late  abbe  Cavanilles.  The  habit 
of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  injlorcjcence  and  flowers,  all  feem 
to  agree  with  the  two  laft  ; but  the  fharpnefs  of  the  leaves , 
and  their  ftrong  fpinous  teeth,  as  well  as  the  more  ftrongly 
reticulated,  and  deeply  cut,  braBeas , indicate  an  elfential 
difference,  confirmed  perhaps  by  the  pubefcence  of  the  Jlem, 
which  is  generally,  though  fparingly,  diffufed,  not  colledled 
into  two  denfe  oppofite  lines.  The  leaves  moreover  are 
very  ftrongly  ribbed. 

17.  S.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Procumbent  Iron-wort.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  803.  Willd.  n.  18.  Ait.  n.  Xi.  (S.  tertia ; 
Cluf.  Hill.  v.  2.  40.  Tetrahit  herbariorum  ; Lob.  Ic.  523. 
Herba  judaica  Lobelii ; Ger.  Em.  690.) — Leaves  oblong, 
obtufe,  ftrongly  toothed.  Bradteas  with  fpinous  teeth. 
Stems  hairy  all  round,  decumbent  at  the  bafe — Native  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France. — Very  much  akin 
to  the  three  laft  in  its  flowers,  braBeas , &c.  but  more  hairy. 
The  form  and  teeth  of  the  leaves  agree  with  fcordioides , a 
hairy  variety  of  which,  we  fufpedt,  is  fometimes  taken  for 
the  true  hirfuta.  The  latter  however  appears  ellentially  to 
differ,  in  having  the  copious  hairinefs  of  its  Jem  equally  dif- 
perfed  all  round,  not  colledled  into  deculfating  lines.  The 
whorls  vary  much  in  being  crowded  or  remote,  and  are  very 
hairy.  The  wooden  cut  cited  above,  which  is  the  fame  in 
all  the  three  authors,  does  not  well  reprefent  the  inflorefcence , 
nor  diftinguilh  the  braBeas  from  the  leaves.  It  feems  taken 
from  an  axillary-whorled  fpecies,  like  montana,  romana , &c. 

18.  S.  ovata.  Ovate  Peruvian  Iron-wort.  Cavan.  Ic. 
v.  1.  36.  t.  48.  Willd.  n.  19. — Herbaceous,  downy. 
Leaves  italked,  elliptical,  obtufe,  crenate.  Whorls  crowded. 
Bradteas  ovate,  fpinous-toothed,  imbricated  in  four  rows. — 
Native  of  Peru.  It  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  Madrid,  in 
July.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial.  Stems  fcarcely  a 
foot  high,  fquare,  flightly  hairy.  Leaves  about  two  inches 
long,  on  ftalks  about  the  fame  length ; rough  on  the 
upper  fide,  with  hairs  proceeding  from  minute  tubercles  ; 
fmooth  and  Ihining  beneath.  Spike  folitary,  terminal,  about 
three  inches  long,  quadrangular.  BraBeas  crowded,  in 
four  rows,  ovate,  acute,  rigid,  fpreading,  befet  with  ftrong 
fpinous  ferratures.  Flowers  fix  in  a whorl,  three  to  each 
braBea.  Calyx  with  five  flender,  lharp,  nearly  equal  teeth. 
Corolla  yellowilh-white ; its  upper  lip  entire,  lower  three- 
lobed,  the  middle  lobe  three-cleft. 

S/deritis,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  under- 
fnrubby,  and  Ihrubby  exotic  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are,  the  Canary  iron-wort  (S.  canarienfis)  ; the 
Cretan  iron-wort  (S.  cretica)  ; and  the  fage-leaved  iron- 
wort  (S.  fyriaca).  But  there  are  other  fpecies  that  may 
be  cultivated  for  the  lake  of  variety. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feeds,  cuttings,  and  layers.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  in  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed: 
when  the  plants  have  had  fome  growth,  they  Ihould  be  re- 
moved into  feparate  fmalt  pots,  filled  with  light  mellow 
mould,  being  afterwards  treated  as  other  Ihrubby  green- 
houfe  plants.  The  cuttings  and  layers  may  be  planted 
out  or  laid  down  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  when  fufficiently 
rooted  managed  as  the  other  forts.  Alfo,  the  third  fort 
may  be  increafed  by  planting  the  flipped  heads,  either  in 
pots  or  in  a fhady  border,  to  be  afterwards  removed  into 
pots  for  protection  in  the  winter  in  a frame. 

They  afford  variety  in  green-houfe  collections,  among 
other  evergreen  potted  plants  of  fimilar  growths. 

SIDERNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 48  miles  8.  of  Catanzaro. 
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S1DER0-CAPSA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedonia;  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Saloniki. 

SIDEROCHITA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a clafs  of  cruf- 
tated  ferruginous  bodies,  of  a moderately  Arm  and  compaft 
texture,  compofed  of  ferruginous  mixed  with  earthy  matter, 
and  formed  of  repeated  incrultations,  making  fo  many  coats 
or  crufts  round  a fofter  or  harder  nucleus,  or  round  loofe 
earths,  or  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Under  this  clafs  are  comprehended  the  empherepyra,  hete- 
ropyra,  geodes , and  enhydri. 

SIDERODENDRUM,  in  Botany , from  mSngof,  iron, 
and  asvdpov,  a tree,  a name  given  by  Schreber  to  the  Sideroxy- 
loides of  Jacquin,  which  the  latter  had  fo  called  for  a while 
only,  till  he  fhould  be  more  certain  of  the  genus,  by  afcer- 
raining  the  true  nature  of  the  fruit.  This  Schreber  has 
determined  ; and  the  name  he  has  chofen  alludes  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  wood,  known  to  the  French  in  Martinico 
by  the  appellation  of  Bois  de  fer,  or  Iron-wood.  The 
analogy  of  the  neighbouring  genus  Sideroxylum  is  alfo  thus 
kept  in  mind. — Schreb.  Gen.  71.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I. 
612.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£f.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  245. 
(Sideroxyloides  ; Jacq.  Amer.  19.) — Clafs  and  order,  Te- 
trandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofa , Linn.  Sapota, 
duff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  minute, 
with  four  acute  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal  ; tube  cylindrical, 
incurved,  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb  in  four 
oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  reflexed  fegments,  half  the  length  of 
the  tube.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  Ihort,  inferted  under 
the  divifions  of  the  limb ; anthers  oblong,  ereft.  Fiji. 
Germen  roundifh,  inferior  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; ftigma  oblong,  obtufe,  thickifh. 
Peric.  Berry  two-lobed,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  two-celled, 
with  a tranfverfe  partition.  Seeds  folitary,  convex  and 
rugged  at  the  outer  fide,  flat  on  the  inner,  bordered,  at- 
tached to  the  partition. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped.  Calyx 
with  four  teeth.  Berry  inferior,  two-lobed,  two-celled. 
Seeds  folitary. 

I.  S.  triflorum.  Three- flowered  Iron-tree.  Willd.  n.  1. 
Ait.  n.  1.  (Sideroxyloides  ferreum  ; Jacq.  Amer.  19. 
t.  175.  f.  9.  Sideroxylum  americanum,  five  lignum  duritie 
ferrum  semulans  ; Pluk.  Almag.  346.  Phyt.  t.  224.  f.  2.) 
— Native  of  mountainous  woods,  in  the  iflands  of  Martinico, 
Montferrat,  Barbadoes,  See.  A tall  branching  tree.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalked,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  fliining, 
fix  inches  long.  Flower  jlalks  axillary,  very  fliort,  moftly 
three-flowered,  chiefly  on  the  older  and  leaflefs  branches. 
Flowers  fmall  and  flender,  about  half  an  inch  long,  rofe- 
coloured  at  the  outfide,  white  within. — Mr.  Ryan  obferved 
the  corolla  to  be  often  changed,  pofiibly  by  the  attack  of 
fome  infeft,  into  an  oblong,  hollow,  flefhy  bag,  pointed  at 
the  top,  half  an  inch  in  length,  refembling  a fruit. 

SIDEROMANTIA , ux,  in  Antiquity,  a kind 

of  divination  performed  with  a red-hot  iron,  upon  which 
they  laid  an  odd  number  of  ftraws,  and  obferved  what 
figures,  bendings,  fparklings,  & c.  they  made  in  burning. 

SIDEROXYLUM,  in'  Botany,  from  osLpoj,  iron,  and 
|vA ov,  wood , alluding  to  its  hardnefs,  was  firft  correftly  ap- 
plied to  the  prefent  genus,  (as  Dillenius  obferves,)  in  the 
Paradifi  Batavi  Prodromus,  375,  fubjoined  to  Sherard’s 
Schola  Bofanica;  fee  Sixerard. — Linn.  Gen.  104.  Schreb. 
141.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1089.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  4. 
Ait.  Hort,  Kew.  v.  2.  13.  Dill.  Elth.  357.  Jacq.  Amer. 
55.  Juft.  15 1.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  120.  Gasrtn.  Fil. 
Suppl.  t.  202. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Dumofa,  Linn.  Sapota,  Juff. 


Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  ereft,  in  five 
fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-lhaped,  in 
five  concave,  ereft,  roundilh  fegments,  with  a little  pointed 
inflexed  fcale,  at  the  bafe  of  each  fegment.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  into  which  they 
are  inferted  alternately  with  the  feales  ; anthers  oblong,  in- 
cumbent. Fiji.  Germen  roundilh,  fuperior ; ftyle  awl- 
Ihaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  Ample,  obtufe. 
Peric.  Drupa  roundilh,  pointed,  of  one  cell.  Seed  Nut 
ovate,  large,  of  one  cell. 

Ell.  Ch.  Corolla  five-cleft.  Stamens  inferted  into  the 
corolla,  with  five  feales  between.  Stigma  Ample.  Drupa 
fuperior. 

Obf.  Sersalisia  of  Mr.  Brown,  fee  that  article,  differs 
in  having  a berry,  with  from  one  to  five  feeds  ; but  in  the 
former  cafe  we  know  not  how  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  pre- 
fent genus.  Sideroxylum  fpinofum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  279,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown,  conititutes  a very  diltindl  genus  of 
the  fame  natural  order. 

X.  S .mite.  Harmlefs  Iron-wood.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12. 
v.  2.  178.  Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  249.  (S.  mas 

inerme  ; Mill.  Ic.  t.  299.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  acute. — 
Native  of  Africa.  Jacquin  deferibes  his  plant,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  with  Miller’s,  as  an  elegant  evergreen 
tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowering  abroad  in 
fummer,  Iheltered  in  the  greenhoufe  in  winter.  The  leaves 
are  fcattered,  ftalked,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  coria- 
ceous, fmooth  ; of  a Ihining  deep  green  above  ; paler  be- 
neath. Footjlalks  Ihort,  purple.  Flowers  white,  on  Ample 
or  branched  axillary  ftalks. — We  know  nothing  of  this  fpe- 
cies  but  from  the  above  authors.  Linnseus  defines  his  plant 
as  having  fefiile  Jlowers,  but  we  find  no  fpecimen  in  his  her- 
barium to  afeertain  what  he  meant. 

2.  S.  inerme.  Smooth  Iron-wood.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  278. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  250.  (Sider- 
©xyli  primum,  dein  coriae  indorum  nomine  data  arbor ; 
Dill.  Elth.  357.  t.  265.  f.  344.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves 
obovate,  obtufe.  Flower-ltalks  Ample,  round. — Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  jhrub  has  long  been 
known  in  the  greenhoufes  of  Europe,  but  has  no  beauty 
to  boaft,  at  leaft  in  its  jlowers,  which  are  fmall  and  incon- 
fpicuous,  growing  on  Ihort,  cylindrical,  fimple,  axillary, 
generally  aggregate Jlalks.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  coria- 
ceous ; rounded  at  the  end,  and  often  emarginate  ; fomewhat 
tapering  at  the  bafe  ; two  or  three  inches  long. 

3.  S.  melanophleum.  Laurel-leaved  Iron-wood.  Linn. 
Mant.  48.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  1.  29.  t.  71.  (Padus  foliis  oblongis,  frudlu  folitario  : 
Burm.  Afr.  238.  t.  84.  f.  2.  Laurifolia  africana ; Com- 
mel.  Hort.  v.  1.  95.  t.  100.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late. Flower-ftalks  fimple,  angular. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Communicated  to  Linnaeus  in  1761,  by 
the  late  profeffor  David  Van  Royen  ; and  fent  to  Kew  in 
1783,  by  Mr.  Graelfer.  This  has  dark  purplilh  branches, 
and  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves,  longer  and  more  acute  than  the 
laft.  The  jlowers  and  their  jlalks  are  altogether  of  a palifh 
red  hue.  Linnaeus  fays  the  feales  between  the  jlamens  are 
wanting,  which  Jacquin  feems  to  confirm.  The  jruit  is 
blue,  the  fize  of  a pea. 

4.  S.  cymofum.  Cymofe  Iron-wood.  Linn.  Suppl.  132. 
Willd.  n.  4.  Thunb.  Prodr.  36. — Thorns  none.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalked,  ovate.  Cymes  once  or  twice  compound, 
— Found  by  Thunberg  on  the  Table  Mountain,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A fmall  jhrub.  We  have  feen  no 
fpecimen. 

5.  S.  fericeum.  Silky  Iron-wood.  Ait.  n.  3.  Willd. 
11.5.  (Serfalifia  fericea  ; Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  x. 
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530.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  ovate,  obtufe  ; downy,  like 
the  calyx  and  flower-llalks,  beneath.  Corolla  villous  exter- 
nally. Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland ; and  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  fent  it  to 
Kew  in  1772,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Jlyle  is  flender, 
hairy  at  the  bafe. 

6.  S.  obovatum.  Obovate  Iron-wood.  (Serfalifia  obo- 
vata  ; Brown  ibid.  n.  2.) — Leaves  obovate  ; fomewhat  ta- 
pering at  the  bafe  ; fcarcely  filky  beneath.  Calyx  nearly 
fmooth.  Corolla  fmooth.  Style  very  Ihort. — Gathered  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. — In 
both  thefe  the  fcales  between  the  Jlamens  are  lanceolate. 

7.  S.  argenteum.  Silvery  Iron-wood.  Thunb.  Prodr. 
36.  Willd.  n.  6. — “ Thorns  none.  Leaves  ovate,  abrupt, 
downy.  Flowers  ftalked.” — Found  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape. 

8.  S.  tomentofum.  Downy  Iron-wood.  Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  1.  28.  t.  28.  Willd.  n.  7. — Thorns  none.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  with  a blunt  point ; downy  when  young. 
Flower-ftalks  downy,  axillary,  aggregate,  the  length  of 
the  footfialks.  Found  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
in  Hindooftan,  flowering  during  the  hot  feafon.  This  is  a 
fmall  tree.  The  leaves,  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  are 
fmooth  when  full  grown,  but  in  a young  ltate  are  covered 
with  rufty  down.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a dirty  white. 
Fruit  yellow,  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
fays  there  are  the  rudiments  of  five  feeds,  though  only  one 
or  two  come  to  perfection.  Hence  it  feems  that  the  generic 
character,  in  that  refpeft,  is  but  precarious. 

9.  S.  lycioides.  Willow-leaved  Iron-wood.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  279.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  4.  (S.  fpinofum  foliis  de- 

ciduis ; Duham.  Arb.  v.  2.  260.  t.  68.  Bumelia  lycioides  ; 
Purfh  v.  1.  155.) 

#.  S.  decandrum.  Linn.  Mant.  48.  Willd.  n.  9. 

Thorns  axillary.  Leaves  elliptical,  deciduous. — Native 
of  North  America.  In  lhady  woods  from  Carolina  to 
Georgia,  flowering  in  July  and  Augult.  A fmall  tree, 
with  minute  greenifh  flowers.  Purjh.  The  branches  are 
round,  minutely  warty,  with  ftrong,  fpreading,  tapering, 
axillary,  folitary  thorns,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  ac- 
companying the  flowers,  on  the  lower  part  of  each  branch. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  elliptic-oblong,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  more  than  one  in  breadth,  entire,  fomewhat 
pointed,  fmooth,  light  green,  finely  reticulated  with  veins, 
deciduous.  Flower Jlalks  axillary,  feveral  together,  Ample, 
about  the  length  of  the  fpines,  and  rather  longer  than  the 
footfialks.  Segments  of  the  calyx  deep,  oval,  concave, 
fmooth,  obtufe,  unequal,  folding  over  each  other.  Corolla 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  but  little  fpreading.  We  are 
unable  to  find  any  diftin&ion  between  S.  lycioides  and  decan- 
drum. A fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  from  Kalm, 
under  the  latter  name,  has  a pentapetalous  flower,  and  is 
otherwife  totally  different  from  the  fpecies  in  queftion.  Our 
defcription  is  taken  from  the  fpecimen  fent  by  baron  Munch- 
haufen  to  Linnaeus,  and  marked  lycioides  by  the  latter, 
though  defcribed  in  his  MantiJJa  under  the  appellation  of 
decandrum. 

10.  S.  fpinofum.  Thorny  Iron-wood,  or  Argan.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  279,  excluding  the  fynonym.  Dryaud.  in  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  n.  5.  (Elaeodendrum  Argan ; Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  1148  Rhamnus  ficulus ; Linn.  Syfi.  Nat.  ed. 
12.  v.  3.  229.) — Thorns  lateral  Leaves  obovate-oblong, 
deciduous. — Native  of  Moiocco.  This  has  firong,  almoft 
conical,  thorns.  Leaves  aggregate,  ftalked,  obovate,  fim 
pie,  entire,  fmooth,  about  an  inch  long.  Flowers  in  axillary 
tufts,  nearly  fefiile.  Rhamnus  ficulus  pentaphyllos,  Bocc. 
Sic.  43.  t.  21,  mult  be  a very  different  plant,  having  really 


five  leaflets  on  a common  ftalk,  as  Mr.  Dryander  obferves  in 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  225.  This  learned  writer  juftly  re- 
marks, that  many  Eaft  Indian  fynonyms  have  erroneoufly 
been  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  his  Sideroxylum  fpinofum  ; but 
he  errs  refpefting  the  fpecimen  under  this  name  in  the  Lin- 
naean herbarium,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  belonging  to 
thofe  fynonyms,  though  not  to  the  original  fpecific  charac- 
ter, being  Flacourtia  fepiaria,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  831. 
Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  i t.  68. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  confiderable  uncer- 
tainty about  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  ; nor  is  there  lefs  dif- 
ficulty refpefting  its  generic  character,  which  is  not  yet 
clearly  contrafted  with  that  of  Bumelia  ; fee  that  article. 

Sideroxylum,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the 
Ihrubby,  evergreen,  exotic  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are;  the  fmooth  iron  wood  (S.  inerme)  ; and  the 
willow-leaved  iron-wood  (S.  lycioides). 

The  wood  of  thefe  Ihrubby  plants  having  great  folidity, 
hardnefs,  and  ponderofity,  fo  as  to  fink  in  water,  they  have 
obtained  the  appellation  of  iron-wood. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
feed  procured  from  abroad,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  the 
fpring  in  pots  filled  with  frelh  mould,  and  plunged  in  the 
tan-bed  of  the  ftove  : when  the  plants  have  fome  growth,  they 
Ihould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  replunged  in 
the  bark-bed.  They  are  alfo  fometimes  raifed  from  flit- 
layers  and  cuttings  in  the  fummer  feafon  ; but  they  are  te- 
dious in  forming  roots  in  this  way,  and  the  plants  are  not  fo 
good  in  general. 

The  firft  fort  is  tender,  affording  variety  in  the  ftove  ; 
but  the  laft  is  more  hardy,  and  may  fometimes  be  intro- 
duced in  the  flirubbery  borders  in  warm  flickered  fituations. 

S1DERS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Switzerland,  and 
principal  place  of  a dixain  in  the  Valais;  8 miles  E.  of 
Sion. 

SIDES  MEN,  properly  called  fynods-men,  or  quef-men , 
perfons  who,  in  larger  parifhes,  are  appointed  to  afiift  the 
church-wardens  in  inquiring  into  the  manners  of  inordinate 
livers,  and  in  prefenting  offenders  at  vifitations.  In  the  an- 
cient epifcopal  fynods,  the  bilhops  were  wont  to  fummon 
divers  creditable  perfons  out  of  every  parifh  to  give  infor- 
mation of,  and  to  atteft  the  diforders  of  clergy  and  people. 
Thefe  were  called  “ teftes  fynodales  ;”  and  in  after-times 
they  were  a kind  of  impanelled  jury,  confiding  of  two, 
three,  or  more  perfons  in  every  parilh,  who  were  upon  oath 
to  prefent  all  heretics  and  other  irregular  perfons.  Thefe, 
in  procefs  of  time,  became  (landing  officers  in  feveral  places, 
efpecially  in  great  cities,  and  hence  were  called  “ fynods- 
men,”  and  by  corruption  “ fides-men.”  They  are  alfo  fome- 
times called  “ queft-men,”  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  in 
making  inquiry  concerning  offences.  And  thefe  fides-men  or 
queft-men,  by  Can.  90,  are  to  be  chofen  yearly  in  Eafter- 
week,  by  the  minilters  and  parilhioners  (if  they  can  agree)  ; 
otherwife  to  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocefe. 
But  for  the  moil  part  this  whole  office  is  now  devolved 
upon  the  church -wardens  ; which  fee.  The  fides-man’s  oath, 
agreed  upon  by  the  civilians  and  common  lawyers,  is  as  fol- 
lows : “ You  ftiall  fwear  that  you  will  be  affiftant  to  the 
church-wardens  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  fo  far  as  by 
law  you  are  bound  : fo  help  you  God.”  Gibf.  216 

SIDEWAYS,  in  the  Manege.  To  ride  a horfe  fide- 
ways,  is  to  paffage  him,  or  make  him  go  upon  two  treads, 
one  of  which  is  marked  by  his  fhoulders,  and  the  other  by 
his  haunches. 

SIDGUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baglana  ; 50  miles  E N.E.  of  Baffeen 

SIDI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , is  the  name  of  one  of  the 

two 
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two  wives  of  Ganefa  or  Pollear,  the  god  of  prudence  and 
policy.  (See  Pollear.)  The  name  of  the  other  was 
Budhi,  and  both  were  daughters  of  Vijhvoarupa ; which 
fee.  Their  names  occur  but  feldom  in  Hindoo  writings. 

Sidi  Ben  Tubu,  in  Geography , a town  of  Algiers  ; 30 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Meliana. 

Sidi  Efa,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 30  miles  S.of  Boujeiah. 
Sidi  Gazi,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 4 
miles  N.E.  of  Iviutaja. 

Sidi  Ibrahim,  a town  of  Algiers;  30  miles  W.  of 
Tubnah. 

Sidi  Medhab,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis ; 20  miles  N. 
of  Gabs. 

Sidi  Shehri , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania,  on 
a lake  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Beiftie'nri. 

SIDIALIEL,  a town  of  Nubia;  55  miles  N.  of 

Sennaar. 

SID1BISCHIR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Fezzan  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Mourzouk. 

SID1N,  or  Vatisa,  a river  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Black  fea,  at  Vatifa. 

SIDLA,  Sidlaw,  or  Sudlaw  Hills,  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Angus,  Scotland,  which 
form  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  great  valley  of  Strath- 
more, whence  they  derive  their  name ; Sudlaws  fignifying, 
in  Erfe,  the  fouth  hills.  This  ridge  commences  on  the  well, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Perth,  and  extends  in  a north- 
eaftern  direction  to  Redhead,  a promontory  on  the  coal!  of 
the  German  ocean,  between  Aberbrothwick  and  Montrofe. 
The  mountains  which  compofe  it  vary  confiderably  in  eleva- 
tion ; feme  of  them  not  exceeding  800  feet  in  height  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  while  others  are  upwards  of  1400  feet 
high.  The  following  are  the  heights  of  feveral  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  as  afeertained  by  barometrical  meafurement : 
Sidlaw  hill,  1406  feet ; Kingfeat,  1238;  Kinpurnie  hill, 
noted  for  an  ancient  tower  on  its  fummit,  1151  ; and  Dun- 
finnan  hill,  1024^.  The  latl  mentioned  hill  is  remarkable 
for  bfeing  that  on  which  the  ufurper  and  tyrant,  Macbeth, 
built  a caitle,  with  a view  to  fecure  his  life  againlt  any  at- 
tempt which  might  be  made  to  murder  him.  Sinclair’s 
Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  1791. 

SIDMOUTH,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Eaft 
Budleigh,  and  county  of  Devon,  England,  is  feated  in  a 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sid,  between  high  hills,  at 
the  diltance  of  14A  miles  S.E.  of  Exeter,  and  158  miles 
S.W.  of  London.  Sidmouth  was  formerly  a fea-port  of 
fome  confequence ; but  the  harbour  has  been  fo  clogged 
with  fand  and  pebbles,  that  pleafure-boats  and  fifhing 
fmacks  are  the  only  veffels  which  can  now  approach  the 
ihore.  Of  late  years  the  buildings  and  population  have  in- 
creafed,  in  confequence  of.  the  number  of  perfons  who  fre- 
quent the  place  in  the  fummer,  for  the  purpofes  of  bathing 
and  recreation.  Good  accommodations  have  confequently 
been  provided,  and  a ball-room,  billiard-room,  and  tea- 
room, eretfted  for  the  convenience  of  the  vifitors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  population  report  in  the  year  18 11,  the 
number  of  houfes  in  the  parifh  was  349,  inhabited  by  1688 
perfons.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  two 
fairs  annually.  Near  the  beach  is  an  ancient  ftone  building, 
with  very  thick  walls  firmly  cemented,  traditionally  faid  to 
have  been  a chapel  of  eafe.  when  Otterton  was  the  mother- 
church  ; and  in  a path  leading  from  Sidmouth  to  Otterton, 
called  Go-Church,  is  an  ancient  Hone  crofs.  At  Sidmouth 
was  formerly  an  alien  priory,  a cell  to  Mountborrow  in 
Normandy,  or  rather  to  St.  Michael  in  Per  culo  Maris ; for 
to  this  laft  mentioned  monaftery  the  manor  was  given  by 
king  "William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  fometimes  reckoned 
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as  a part  of  Otterton  priory,  and,  with  that,  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  foreign  houfes,  was  given  to  Sion  abbey  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  furrender,  devolved  to  the  crown.  The 
feenery  on  this  coaft,  between  Sidmouth  and  Seaton,  is 
grand  and  romantic  ; prefenting  a fuccefiion  of  lofty  cliffs, 
floping  ridges,  and  narrow  vallies.  In  fome  places  the 
cliffs  are  compofed  of  fand,  tinged  by  a red  oxyd  of  iron, 
and  is  partly  calcareous.  On  the  edge  of  a hill,  north-weft 
of  Sidmouth,  is  an  ancient  encampment,  called  Woodbury 
caftle,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  with  deep  ditches  : 
at  fome  places  the  fofs  is  double.  Obfervations  on  the 
Weftern  Counties,  by  George  Maton,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo. 
The  Hiftory  of  Devonfhire,  by  the  Rev.'  Richard  Pol- 
whele,  3 vols.  fol.  1797.  The  Chorographical  Defcription, 
or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon,  by  Triftram  Rifdon, 
8vo.  1714,  2d  edit.  1811.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  iv.  1803,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

SIDNA-BINES,  a town  of  Fez,  near  the  fea-coaft. 

SIDNEY,  Philip,  in  Biography.  See  Sydney. 

Sidney,  Algernon.  See  Sydney. 

Sidney,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Louifburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  New 
York,  on  the  Sufquehanna  ; 50  miles  W.  of  Hudfon. — • 
Alfo,  a poft-town  of  the  province  of  Maine,  on  the  Kenne- 
beck  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Portland,  fituated  in  the  county 
of  Kennebeck,  and  containing  1558  inhabitants. 

Sidney  Cove.  See  Sydney  Cove. 

SIDODONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a barren  place  on 
the  coaft  of  Carmania,  in  the  Peril  an  gulf,  where  Near- 
chus  is  faid  to  have  refrefhed  himfelf,  in  his  voyage  from  the 
iile  of  Oarafta  to  that  of  Cara,  according  to  his  journal  of 
the  navigation. 

SIDOLOUCUM,  or  Sidoleucum,  a town  of  Gallia 
Lyonnenfis,  on  the  route  from  Lugdunum  to  Gefforiacum, 
between  Auguftodunum  and  Abellone,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SID  ON,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  30  miles  from  Berytus, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  This  town  was 
for  a long  time  the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  till  Tyre  became 
more  powerful,  and  contefted  with  it  this  dignity.  Juftin 
fays,  that  the  Phoenicians,  being  obliged  to  abandon  their 
country  on  account  of  an  earthquake,  eftablifhed  themfelves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Affyria,  which  they  after- 
wards deferted,  and  efiablifhed  themfelves  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft  of  the  fea,  where  they  built  the  town,  which 
they  called  Sidon.  Mofes  informs  us  that  this  town  had 
been  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Canaan,  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  Phoenicians.  Jofhua  (ch.  ii.  v.  8 ) fays, 
that  the  town  of  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Ifraelites  took  poffeffion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  St.  Jerom 
fays,  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Afher.  In  the 
year  1015,  Sidon  was  dependent  on  Tyre,  for  Solomon  in- 
duced Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  give  orders  to  the  Sidonians 
to  procure  from  Libanus  the  wood  which  he  wanted  for  the 
temple  at  Jerufalein,  which  he  propofed  to  build.  The  Sido- 
nians fhook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tyrians  720  years  B.C.  and 
furrendered  themfelves  to  Salmanazar,  when  this  prince  en- 
tered into  Phoenicia.  Jofephus  (Antiq.)  relates,  that  about 
150  years  afterwards,  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Phoenicia  with  powerful  armies,  took  Sidon  by  force,  which 
event  was  followed  by  the  fubmifiion  of  all  the  other  towns 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  conqueror.  Cyrus  conquered  this  city, 
but  the  Sidonians  obtained  permifiion  of  the  Perfians  to 
have  their  own  kings ; and  they  cook  part  in  all  the  ex- 
peditions of  their  new  mafters,  according  to  Herodotus 
(1.  iii.)  ; and  in  the  war  of  Xerxes  againft  the  Greeks,  the 
king  of  Sidon,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (l..xiv.) 
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Commanded  a fleet  of  forty-eight  Ihips,  which  very  much 
contributed  to  the  vidtory  which  that  prince  obtained  over 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  city  of  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the 
year  351  B.C.  under  the  reign  of  Ochus,  king  of  Perfia. 
When  the  inhabitants  faw  the  enemy  in  the  city,  they  Unit 
themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
r,nd  were  there  maffacred  by  a conflagration.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (1.  xvi.l  fays,  that  the  Sidonians,  who  were  abfent 
during  this  maffacre,  and  thus  efcaped  deftru&ion,  returned 
thither  and  rebuilt  it,  after  Ochus  had  withdrawn  to  Perlia. 
Arrian  (De  Exped.  Alex.)  fays,  that  the  Sidonians  offered 
to  fubmit  to  Alexander,  when  that  prince  entered  into 
Phoenicia  after  the  battle  of  Iffus,  333  years  B.C.  This 
prince  charged  Hephaetlion  to  appoint  a king  for  this  city  ; 
accordingly  this  officer  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Sidon  the 
hoft  with  whom  he  had  lodged ; but  this  perfon  declined 
the  charge,  and  procured  the  crown  for  a perfon  of  the 
royal  family,  called  by  Diodorus,  Ballonymus.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Sidon  was  transferred  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  Syria,  until  at  length 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  This  city,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  fuffered  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  which 
demolilhed  half  the  city.  See  Saide, 

SIDONA.  See  Sidena. 

SIDONEY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Onde  ; 42  miles  V/.  of  Kairabad. 

SIDONIUS,  Caius,  Soleius  Apoelinaris,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Lyons  in  or  about  the  year  430,  of  a 
diftinguifhed  family,  his  father  and  grand-father  having  ex- 
ercifed  the  office  of  pretorian-prcfet  in  Gaul.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for  his 
literary  talents,  and  efpecially  his  (kill  in  the  poetical  art. 
Coming  to  the  capital  he  was  raifed  to  the  higheil  offices 
fay  feveral  fucceffive  emperors.  He  married  Papianilla, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  whofe  acceffion  he  cele- 
brated by  a long  panegyric  in  verle,  w'hich  was  rewarded  by 
a brafs  ffatue  of  him  placed  in  the  portico  of  Trajan.  On 
the  depofition  of  that  prince,  he  was  made  a prifoner  at 
Lyons  by  the  emperor  Majorian  ; whofe  favour  he  after- 
wards obtained  by  a new  panegyric.  He  was  now  em- 
ployed by  Majorian  to  negociate  a treaty  w'ith  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Vifigoths,  of  whofe  perfon  and  manners  he  has 
left  us  a curious  defcription.  For  this  fervice  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  count.  Under  Severus  Ricimer 
he  defended  with  the  molt  complete  fuccefs  Auvergne  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  On  the  acceffion  of  An- 
themius he  was  ready  with  another  panegyric,  and  was  in 
this  requited  by  the  government  of  Rome,  and  the  dignity 
of  patrician  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  year  472  he 
renounced  all  his  fecular  employments,  and  became  a bilhop. 
He  is  faid  to  have  conducted  himfelf  with  Angular  piety  in 
his  new  office,  to  have  been  exemplary  for  charity,  and  all 
the  epifcopal  virtues,  and  to  have  fed  4000  Burgundians, 
when  under  the  preffure  of  famine.  He  was  a great  fufferer 
at  the  liege  of  Clermont,  and  was  forced  to  fly  at  its  fur- 
render,  but  was  very  foon  reltored  to  his  fee.  He  after- 
wards underwent  fome  trouble  from  two  factious  prielts, 
who  contefted  with  him  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
alfo  from  fome  who  were  deemed  by  him  as  heretics;  and  to 
this  has  been  afcribed  his  death,  in  487,  which  has  been 
called  a martyrdom.  Of  the  writings  of  Sidonius,  there 
are  extant  twenty-four  pieces  in  verfe,  marked  with  the  de- 
bafed  character  of  the  age,  and  nine  books  of  Epiftles,  con- 
taining much  curious  information  relative  to  the  learning 
and  hiftory  of  his  times.  The  bell  editions  of  his  works 
are  thofe  by  Savaron  in  1609,  and  by  Sirmond  in  1652. 
Eloreri.  Gibbon,  vol.  vi. 
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SIDOWLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in 
Bahar  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Saleram. 

SIDRA,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Bahar  ; 18  mile* 
N.W.  of  Palamow. 

Sicha,  Gulf  of,  a large  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coalt  of  Tripoli,  anciently  called  “ Syrtis,”  extending 
from  N.  lat.  30°  30'  to  320  30',  and  E.  long.  150  30'  to 
19°  3°'. 

SlDRONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Illyria, 
in  the  interior  of  Liburnia.  Ptol. 

SIDUS,  a fmall  borough  of  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
E.  of  Schcenus,  which  ferved  as  a port  to  Megara.  Steph. 
Byz. — Alfo,  a fmall  borough  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clazomene. — Alfo,  another  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Erythraean  fea. — Alfo,  a place  of  Aha 
Minor,  in  Pamphylia.  Steph.  Byz. 

Sjdu.s,  Georgium,  in  Ajlronomy.  See  Georgian  Planet. 

SIDUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  aniflandof  Alia  Minor, 
upon  the  coalt  of  Ionia.  Pliny. 

SIEBELN,  or  Siebenlehn,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Freyberg. 

SIE13ENKEES,  John  Philip,  in  Biography,  profefl'or 
of  philofophy  and  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity 
of  Altdorf,  and  member  of  the  Society  of  Volfci,  at  Vel- 
letri,  was  born  in  1759  at  Nurnberg,  where  his  father  was 
organift  to  one  of  the  churches.  Being  intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  initiated  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
under  very  able  malters,  and  he  applied  alfo  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  In  the  year  1778  he 
repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Altdorf,  where  he  attended 
letures  on  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  where,  in  conjunction 
with  fome  of  the  other  lludents,  he  effablifhed  a private 
literary  fociety,  the  firff-fruit  of  which  was  a diflertatioa 
on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  other  Northern 
people.  This  piece  was  publilhed  in  1781,  and  it  was  fo 
highly  ellecmed  by  Ernelti,  that  he  added  it  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Tacitus  “ De  Moribus  Germanorum,”  which  was 
printed  in  1791.  He  now  became  the  tutor  to  fome  young 
people,  and  not  only  performed  the  duties  attached  to  the 
office  for  fix  years  with  high  reputation,  but  was  able  by 
diligence  and  affiduity  to  apply  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  refearches  in  the  literature,  hiftory,  and  arts  of  the  an- 
cients. He  colleted  materials  to  compofe  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Bianca  Capello  de  Medici,  grand  duchefs  of  Tuf- 
cany,  which  was  publilhed  in  one  volume  otavo  at  Gotha, 
in  the  year  1789.  But  the  chief  part  of  his  attention  was 
direted  to  the  MS.  treafures  contained  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  from  which  fo  many  of  the  clafiical  authors  have 
been  printed  and  improved.  His  refearches  here  were  much 
facilitated  by  Morelli,  the  librarian,  who  afiifted  him  greatly 
in  the  art  of  decyphering  and  reading  manufcripts,  a buli- 
nefs  to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  unaccuftomed.  Here  he 
examined  with  great  attention  the  valuable  manufcripts  of 
Strabo  ; and  ftudied  with  the  utmoll  care  the  two  celebrated 
manufcripts  of  the  Iliad,  of  which,  before  the  appearance 
of  Valloifon’s  edition,  he  gave  a circumltantial  account  in 
the  German  work  entitled  “ Bibliothek  der  Alten  Literatur 
und  Kunft.”  In  the  fame  work  he  publilhed  an  extrat 
from  the  Chriftomathia  of  Proclus  ; collated  fome  MSS.  of 
Heliodorus  ; and  made  feletions  from  the  unprinted  fcholia 
on  Plato  and  other  authors.  With  the  fame  eagernefs  he 
examined  and  ftudied  the  remains  of  ancient  art  preferved  in 
different  collections  at  Venice.  In  1788  he  quitted  Venice, 
and  made  a tour  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  Rome 
he  remained  fifteen  months,  entirely  occupied  in  furveying 
the  works  of  aft,  or  in  ftudying  the  manufcripts  in  different 
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libraries  ; and  here  he  was  much  indebted  to  Reggio,  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who  allowed  him  the  ufe 
of  all  thofe  highly  valued  manufcripts,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been,  fince  that,  carried  to  Paris  by  the  French. 
From  thefe,  Siebenkees  made  copious  extracts  for  the  im- 
provement of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authors ; and  here 
he  tranfcribed  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  characters  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  which  is  reckoned  the  completed:  and  moll  perfeft 
in  exiftence.  He  collected  likewife  from  this  library  a large 
mafs  of  critical  matter  for  the  illuitration  of  the  claffics,  in 
extraCts,  fragments,  and  obfervations.  Cardinal  Borgia 
interefled  himfelf  very  much  in  favour  of  Siebenkees,  and 
allowed  him  the  free  ufe  of  his  mufaeum  at  Velletri,  where 
he  wrote  an  explanation  of  a “ Teffera  Hofpitalis,”  pre- 
ferved  in  it,  which  was  publilhed  with  the  following  title  : 
“ Expohtio  Tabulse  Hofpitalis  ex  asre  antiquiflimo  in 
Mufseo  Borgiano  Velitris  affervatas.”  For  this  work,  which 
was  confidered  as.  extremely  ingenious,  he  was  elefted  a 
member  of  the  learned  fociety  of  Velletri.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  vifited  the  molt  celebrated  libraries 
at  Augfburg  and  Memingen,  as  well  as  in  various  monas- 
teries in  Swabia,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  German  literati.  Iu  the  year  1790  he  returned  to 
Nurnberg,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary profeffor  of  philofophy  and  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Altdorf ; after  this  he  was  made  regular 
profeffor  of  philofophy  and  hiftory.  Between  the  years 
1791  and  1796,  befides  giving  academic  lectures  on  the 
Oriental  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  on 
mythology,  archeology,  geography-,  univerfal  hiftory, 
the  hiftory  of  literature  and  of  the  German  empire,  he 
found  leifure  to  publiih  the  following  works  : “ An  Effay 
towards  a Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition  in  the  Venetian  States 
“ A Plan  for  profecuting  the  Study  of  Roman  Statiftics, 
for  the  Ufe  of  his  Leftures :”  “ On.the  Temple  and  Statues 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,'”  an  antiquarian  effay.  But  his 
moft  important  undertaking  was  his  edition  of  Strabo, 
amended  and  corrected  from  various  readings,  and  an  im- 
proved tranflation,  with  the  following  title  ; “ Strabonis 
Rerum  GeographicarumLibri  XVII.  Graeca  ad  Opt.  Codd. 
MSS.  recenfuit  var.  left,  ad  notationibufque  illuftravit  Xy- 
landri  Verfionem  emendavit  I.  P.  Siebenkees.”  He  contri- 
buted to  many  periodical  works,  fuch  as  the  “ Journal  des 
Luxus,”  in  which  he  publilhed  a pifture  of  Venice ; 
Harles’  edition  of  “ Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Graeca,”  & c.  He 
died  in  1796.  He  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  uncommon 
ftrength  of  genius  ; but  extraordinary  diligence,  and  a moft 
ardent  attachment  to  literary  purfuits,  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire a very  extenfive  knowledge  of  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  general.  He  was  an  excellent  draughtfman,  and  this 
talent  was  of  great  afliilance  to  him  in  his  archaeological  re- 
fearches  in  Italy.  His  writing,  in  his  own  language,  was 
exceedingly  elegant,  but  his  latinity  is  neither  pure  nor 
correft.  His  fervice  to  literature  would  have  been  more 
important  had  he  lived  to  finiftt  his  Strabo,  a great  part  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  which  was  left  imprinted  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Some  other  works,  on  which  he  had  been 
employed,  were  alfo  left  incomplete,  viz.  an  edition 
of  Theophraftus,  from  a MS.  copy  in  the  Vatican,  and 
his  valuable  “ Anecdota  Graeca,”  felefted  from  the  belt 
MSS.  in  the  Italian  libraries.  Both  thefe  works  were 
completed  after  his  death,  and  publiihed  at  Nurnberg  in 
1798.  Gen.  Biog. 

SIEBER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Oder,  5 miles  S.  of  Ollerode. 

SIECHAM-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea,  in  the  fea  of 
Japan.  N.  lat.  410  24'.  E.  long.  12 70  24'. 


SIEDABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares,  onf 
the  Ganges  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Benares. 

SIEDE,  a fmall  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Wefer,  2 miles  S.  of  Hoya. 

SIEDENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hoya  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Hoya. 

SIEG,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  eaft  part 
of  Naffau-Siegen,  paffes  by  Siegen,  Blanckenberg,  Sieg- 
berg,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Rhine,  two  miles  below  Bonn. 

SIEGBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg;  14  miles 
S.E.  of  Cologne.  N.  lat.  50°  58'.  E.  long.  70  18'. 

Siegberg.  See  Syberg. 

SIEGE,  in  War , the  encampment  of  an  army  around  a 
place,  with  defign  to  take  it,  either  in  the  way  of  diftrefs 
and  famine,  by  making  lines  all  around  it,  to  prevent  any 
relief  from  without ; or  by  main  force,  as  by  digging 
trenches,  and  making  formal  attacks. 

The  word  is  French,  and  fignifies,  literally,  feat;  al- 
luding to  the  army’s  taking  its  feat  before  a town,  till  the 
reduftion  of  the  place. 

The  moft  celebrated  fieges  of  antiquity  are  thofe  of  Troy, 
Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  Numantium  ; and,  among  the  mo- 
derns, thofe  of  O fiend,  Candia,  Grave,  Bergen-op-zoom, 
Gibraltar,  &c.  See  Line,  in  Fortification. 

Siege,  To  raife  a , is  to  give  over  the  attack  of  a place, 
quit  the  works  thrown  up  againft  it,  and  the  pofts  formed 
about  it. 

Siege,  To  turn  a,  into  a blockade,  fee  Bxockahe. 

SiEGE-Pieror,  in  Coinage,  a divifion  of  modern  coins,  con- 
lifting  of  thofe  that  have  been  iffued  upon  urgent  necefiity, 
during  a fiege,  by  any  city  or  town  Patin  has  publifhed 
a remarkable  one  of  thick  paper  or  parchment,  ftruck  at 
Leyden  in  1574,  when  that  place  was  befieged  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  a lion  rampant,  pugno  pro  patria  ; 
and  on  the  reverfe  this  infcription,  lugdunum  bata- 
VORUM.  Various  fiege-pieces  of  gold  and  filver  were 
iffued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ; fome  of  the  latter  being 
fo  large  as  to  be  of  26 s.  value. 

SIEGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  which 
gives  name  to  a branch  of  the  houfe  of  Naflau,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  are  fome  confiderable  iron-mines  and  forges  $ 
37  miles  E.  of  Bonn.  N.  lat.  50°  48'.  E.  long.  8°  8'. 

SIEGENBURG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Ambsj 
20  miles  E.  of  Ingolftadt. 

SIEGES,  Les,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne  ; 24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Troyes. 

SIEGSTADT,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus  ; 58  miles  N.  of  Chriftiana. 

SIELE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 56  miles  N.E.  of  Brzefc. 

SIELUB,  a town  of  Lithuania;  8 miles  N.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

SIEMTECZOW,  a town  of  Lithuania  ; 15  miles  W.  of 
Sluck. 

SIENAGE,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; i 30  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

SIENE',  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  fitu- 
ated,  according  to  Pliny,  in  a peninfula,  on  the  weftern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  which  was  a Roman  garrifon.  See 
Syene. 

SIENITE,  Granilelle  of  Sauffure,  in  Geology,  a rock 
nearly  refembling  granite,  but  compofed  of  felfpar  and 
hornblende,  and  occafionally  containing  quartz  and  mica. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  city  of  Sienna,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  immenfe  quantities  of  this  ftone  were  worked 
by  the  Romans,  and  large  blocks  and  columns  were  brought 
from  thence  to  Rome.  The  Egyptian  fienite  is  in  faft  a 
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granite,  intermixed  with  a fnrsall  quantity  of  hornblende. 
Some  fienites  are  coarlely  granular,  containing  large  dif- 
tindt  cryftals  of  red  felfpar  ; in  other  fienites  the  cryftals 
are  very  minute,  and  the  hornblende  greatly  predominates  : 
in  the  latter  cafe,  fienite  paffes  into  the  rock  which  the 
Germans  call  grun-ftein,  or  green-ftone.  When  the  fienite 
is  finely  granular,  but  contains  large  cryftals  of  felfpar  im- 
bedded, it  is  then  denominated  fienite  porphyry.  This 
rock  frequently  occurs  in  large  continuous  mall'es,  lying 
over  granite  and  fiate  rocks.  It  is  fometimes  divided  into 
diltindl  layers,  which,  by  the  German  geologifts,  have  been 
called  ftrata  ; in  other  inttances,  it  affumes  the  prifmatic  or 
columnar  form.  Some  mineralogifts  clafs  all  thofe  granites 
with  fienite,  which  contain  a portion  of  hornblende  ; but 
this  diftindlion  appears  ufelefs,  for  the  fame  mineralogifts 
admit  that  hornblende  is  frequently  a conftituent  part  of 
gneifs  or  flaty  granite. 

In  the  infancy  of  fcience,  fubftances  which  are  effentially 
diltinCl,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  if  they  poffefs 
certain  points  of  refemblance ; and  in  a fomewhat  more  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  information,  fubftances,  that  are  effentially 
the  fame,  are  often  feparated,  by  artificial  claffilications, 
into  diltinft  orders  or  Ipecies,  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  infpedt  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  and  overlook  the  great 
features  of  nature.  Thus  much  ufelefs  difcuffion  has  arifen 
with  refpeft  to  certain  rocks,  whether  they  were  to  be 
claffed  with  granite  or  fienite,  &c.  The  operations  of  na- 
ture, in  the  compofition  of  the  great  rock  formations,  are 
not  to  be  limited  by  the  definitions  of  the  mineralogift. 
Almoft  all  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  calcareous,  pafs 
by  fuch  infenfible  gradations  into  each  other,  that  the  mod 
experienced  eye  would  find  it  difficult  to  clafs  them,  from 
the  infpeClion  of  detached  fpecimens.  Nor  will  this  appear 
furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  filex  generally  compofes 
hall  or  more  of  the  fubftance  of  all  rocks  not  calcareous, 
whether  fimple  or  compound  ; and  even  the  diftinCt  concre- 
tions in  compound  rocks  generally  contain  about  the  fame 
proportion  of  filex,  except  quartz,  which  is  almoft  entirely 
formed  of  it.  Even  in  common  clay,  though  the  properties 
of  filex  are  concealed  by  a portion  of  alumine,  yet  it  is  ftill 
the  predominating  part  of  the  mafs.  Now  whether  rocks 
were  conlolidated  from  a folution,  or  from  a ftate  of  igneous 
fufion,  the  filex,  or  principal  ingredient,  as  it  became  va- 
rioufly  intermixed  with  the  other  earths,  would,  on  confoli- 
dation,  pafs  into  a vaft  variety  of  forms.  Where  the 
folution  or  fufion  continued  for  a longer  time  undilturbed, 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  would  have  freer  action,  and 
difpofe  the  different  elementary  parts  to  affume  thofe  dif- 
tin£t  cryftalline  forms  peculiar  to  certain  combinations  and 
proportions  of  the  earths.  Where,  from  change  of  tem- 
perature, or  other  caufes,  the  play  of  chemical  affinity  was 
interrupted,  the  mafs  would  become  confufedly  cryftalline, 
and  lofe  all  appearance  of  cryftallization  ; and  between  thefe 
extremes  there  might  be  every  poffible  variety  of  gradation, 
fuch  as  we  now  find  to  exift. 

Hornblende  appears  to  be  the  fubftance  which  corme&s 
granite  with  rocks  that  have  a very  different  external  ap- 
pearance. When  hornblende  exifts  in  fmall  quantities  in 
granite,  it  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  rock,  where 
the  threee  elfential  fubftances,  quartz,  felfpar,  and  mica, 
form  the  prevailing  part  of  the  mafs  $ for  chlorite,  fteatite, 
and  other  minerals,  are  intermixed  in  fmall  quantities  in  the 
granite  of  the  higher  Alps.  When  the  quantity  of  horn- 
blende is  increafed,  and  that  of  the  mica  arid  quartz  di- 
miniffied,  the  rock  is  properly  what  mineralogifts  deno- 
minate fienite.  When  the  hornblende  and  other  minerals, 
except  felfpar,  are  fo  intimately  mixed  as  to  form  one 


homogeneous  pafte,  in  which  the  cryftals  of  felfpar  are  im- 
bedded, it  then  conftitutes  a porphyry.  When  the  horn- 
blende greatly  predominates,  and  the  felfpar  is  in  very  fmall 
cryftals,  it  forms  green-ftone.  When  the  cryftals  are  no 
longer  difcernible,  it  forms  rocks  to  which  the  name  of  trap 
have  been  given.  (See  Trap.)  Green-ftone  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a cryftalline  variety,  and  bafalt  as  an  earthy 
variety,  of  trap.  Thus  by  an  intermixture  of  hornblende, 
we  have  an  infenfible  gradation  from  highly  cryftalline  gra- 
nite and  fienite  to  a compaCt  earthy  rock,  in  the  internal 
ftrutture  of  which  fcarcely  any  trace  of  cryftallization  can 
be  feen. 

Sienite  is  found  in  Cornwall,  and  the  weftern  fide  of 
Wales,  and  at  Chamwood  foreft  in  Leicefterlhire  : from  the 
latter  place  it  is  fent  to  London,  and  to  Nottingham  and 
Leicefter,  cut  into  blocks  for  paving-ftones.  A beautiful 
green  and  red  fienite  forms  one  of  the  hills  called  Mark- 
field,  which  is  defcribed  in  Mr.  Bakewell’s  Geology,  a* 
covered  on  its  fummit  with  pyramidal  blocks  of  the  fame 
ftone,  which  he  conceives  might  be  employed  for  durable 
ornamental  architecture.  Sienite  occurs  in  many  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  but  is  not,  we  believe,  a 
metalliferous  rock  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ; nor  has  it, 
we  believe,  been  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  than  for 
paving-ftones.  Many  of  the  ancient  llatues  and  columns  in 
Egypt  are  formed  of  this  ftone  ; and  it  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  brought  in  great  quantities  from  that 
country  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  vaft  columns,  &c. 
which  could  be  formed  from  fingle  blocks.  As  a proof  of 
its  durability,  it  is  ftated  by  travellers  that  columns  which  the 
Romans  left  unfinifhed  in  the  quarries  of  Sienna,  nearly 
two  thoufand  years  fince,  preferve  to  the  prefent  day  the 
impreffion  of  the  tools  as  (harp  and  diftinCt  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  worked. 

SIEN-KU,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Tche-kiang  ; 18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tai-tcheou. 

SIENNA,  or  Siena,  a city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a 
diftriCt,  in  Etruria.  This  diftriCt,  called  Siennefe,  or  Ter- 
ritorio  di  Sienna,  was  once  a free  republic,  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1554;  whofe  fon, 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  ceded  all  parts,  except  the  Stato 
de  gli  Praefidii,  to  Cofmo  I.  duke  of  Florence.  The  city 
is  pleafantly  built  on  three  hills,  in  a healthy  fituatiom 
The  houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  paved  with  the 
fame.  It  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  not 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  fize  ; the  inhabitants  fcarcely 
exceeding  17,000.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbiffiop,  and  the 
cathedral  is  a fine  Gothic  building,  coated  with  white  and 
black  marble  within  and  without.  The  great  portal  was 
begun  in  the  year  1284,  after  the  defigns  of  Giovanni  da 
Pifa,  and  finiffied  in  1333,  by  Augultino  and  Agnolo, 
Siennefe  architects.  The  front  is  prodigioufly  loaded  with 
ornaments.  All  the  work  of  the  infide  is  molt  highly 
finiflied,  as  the  carving  in  wood  of  the  choir  ; the  fculpture 
in  marble  of  the  pulpit ; and  efpecially  the  hiftorical  en- 
graving of  the  pavement,  reprefenting  in  chiaro-fcuro  the 
molt  remarkable  ftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
From  an  aperture  in  the  choir  pavement  may  be  feen  St. 
John’s  church,  which  lies  direCtly  underneath.  Its  entrance 
is  without,  on  the  hill ; and  thus  one  church  may  be  faid  to 
Hand  on  another.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  archbifhop’s 
palace,  and  oppofite  to  it  a large  and  well-endowed  hofpital, 
founded  by  a (hoe-maker.  Here  are  alfo  many  other 
churches  and  convents.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is 
remarkable  for  an  ancient  picture  of  wood,  reprefenting  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  by  Guido  Sanefe  : 
it  is  dated  122 1,  and  is  in  the  Venturini  chapel : though  fo 
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ancient,  it  is  in  good  prefervation.  The  univerfity  was 
founded  by  Charles  V.  The  German  ftudents  enjoy  par- 
ticular privileges,  which  they  derive  from  the  fame  emperor. 
In  the  15th  century  the  academy  of  the  Intronati  was  here 
founded.  This  city  Hill  retains  fome  lhadow  of  its  former 
republican  liberty,  which  may  appear  from  the  manner  of 
electing  its  council,  which  confills  of  nine  perfons,  ltyled 
Excellenzi ; but  whofe  power  the  great  duke  very  much 
curtailed.  The  caftle,  built  at  one  end  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  curb  the  inhabitants,  is  of  no  great  ftrength.  Near  it  is 
the  univerlity’s  academy  for  martial  exercifes.  Many  no- 
bility refide  here,  who  have  a cafino  or  allembly  of  both 
fexes  ; and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Italian  language 
is  in  no  pare  of  Italy  fpoken  with  greater  purity  ; 54  miles 
S.  of  Bologna.  N.  lat.  210.  E.  long.  n°  16'. 

SIENNE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  Havre. 

SIENNOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Mo- 
gilev ; 60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mogilev.  N.  lat.  540  30'. 
£.  long.  290  44'- 

SIEN-TCHING,  a town  of  Corea  ; 23  miles  N.W.  of 
Long-kouang. 

SIEN-YEOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Fo-kien  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Siuen-tcheou. 

SIEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecondrank,  in  Kiang- 
nan  ; 381  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  330  45'.  E.  long. 
1 1 70  32'. 

SIEOU-GIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-li  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Yong-ngan. 

SIEOU-OU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Vue-kiun. 

SIEOU- YUEN-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary  ; 330  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  40°  i8h  E.  long. 
122°  5P. 

SIEPERNOI-PESOK,  a fmall  Tandy  ifland  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  Frozen  ocean.  N.  lat.  71 0 30k  E.  long.  1060  14'. 

SIER,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  about  fix  miles 
S.E.  of  Thonnes,  and  runs  into  the  Rhone,  near  Seidel. 

SIERAGE,  a town  of  Hindooltan  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of 
Benares. 

SIERCK,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle.  In  1792,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Thionville. 

SIERMAH,  a town  of  Bengal;  24  miles  S.  of  Pala- 
mow. 

SIERNDORFF,  a town  of  Auftria;  7 miles  N.W. 
of  Korn-Neubu.rg. 

SIERNING,  a town  of  Auftria;  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Ebenfurth. 

SIERO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia ; 9 miles  N.E.  of 
Oviedo. 

SIEROCK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; miles 
N.  of  Warfaw. 

SIERRA,  the  eaitern  part  of  New  Cattile,  fo  called 
from  its  mountains.  The  word  Sierra  is  a general  name  for 
mountain  in  Spain,  and  thofe  diftinCtive  appellations  are 
often  given  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Sierra  d’ Adriana,  mountains  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa, 
which  took  their  name  from  the  hermit  Adrian.  The  road 
leading  over  it  to  Alaba  and  Old  Caftilc  is  very  difficult  to 
travellers.  At  the  very  beginning  of  it  is  a dark  fpace,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  paces  in  length,  cut  through  a rock  ; after 
which  we  afeend  up  a hill,  which  is  reckoned  the  higheft 
among  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  mountains  are  but  little  in- 
habited, a few  Ihepherds’  huts  only  being  to  be  feen  : 18 
miles  S.  of  Tolofa. 


Sierra  de.  Bejar,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Plafencia. 

Sierra  Cava,  a fmall  rocky  idand,  near  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  390  46'.  E.  long.  io°. 

Sierra  del  Cid,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Valencia;  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Alicant. 

Sierra  de  Colre,  a mountain  of  the  idand  of  Cuba;  15 
miles  W.  of  St.  Jago. 

Sierra  de  Guadarama,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  fouth 
part  of  Old  Caltile  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Segovia. 

Sierra  dl  Gador , a mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Grenada  ; compofed  of  marble,  of  which  they  make  ex- 
cellent lime  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Almeria. 

Sierra  de  Gredor,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Plafencia. 

Sierra  Jalama,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura  ; 
20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Coria. 

Sierra  Leona,  a country  of  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea ; 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  mountainous,  and  the  mountains 
abound  in  lions.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  ftates  or  king- 
doms, and  is  well  watered  by  a river  of  the  fame  name,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  an  alfociation  of  Englilh  gentlemen 
eftablifhed  a fettlement,  on  land  purchafed  of  the  prince  of 
the  country.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  a£t  of 
parliament,  in  the  year  1791.  A confiderable  number  of 
whites  and  free  negroes  were  conveyed  thither  from  Nova 
Scotia,  befides  many  who  went  from  England.  At  firft 
the  new  fettlers  feem  to  have  fuftered  from  the  want  of  pro- 
per habitations  during  the  rainy  feafon,  but  fubfequent  ac- 
counts were  more  favourable.  In  the  month  of  December 
1793,  the  natives  continued  perfeftly  friendly;  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs  (hewed  every  defire  of  being  connected  with 
the  company  : fome  had  fent  their  children  to  be  educated 
at  Sierra  Leona,  and  many  others  propofed  to  fend  them  in 
the  enfuing  dry  feafon.  The  rainy  feafon  had  palled  over 
without  any  confiderable  mortality  ; and  the  Nova  Scotia 
colonifts  had  maintained  their  health,  and  appeared  to  have 
become  well  inured  to  the  climate.  The  trade  was  much 
more  bride  ; the  cultivation  was  advancing,  both  in  the  co- 
lony and  parts  adjacent ; and  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  native  labourers.  The  rice, 
cotton,  and  other  articles  in  the  company’s  plantation,  had 
thrived  exceedingly,  the  fugar-cane  excepted,  which  had 
been  hurt  by  the  white  ants.  The  fchool  of  the  company 
contained  between  300  and  400  children,  chiefly  Nova 
Scotians,  who  appear  to  have  made  full  as  much  improve- 
ment as  is  common  in  European  fchools,  under  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances.  The  colony  had  gradually  improved  in  order, 
and  appeared  to  be  advancing  in  every  refpeCt  ; but  neither 
thefe  appearances,  nor  feveral  parliamentary  aids,  could  fup- 
port  it  fufficiently  againlt  new  difficulties  which  continually 
occurred;  and  the  company  was  diffolved  in  1807.  Sierra 
Leona  river  abounds  in  fiffi,  but  is  much  infefted  with  alliga- 
tors. The  country  adjacent  produces  abundance  of  millet  and 
rice  ; and  the  woods  are  filled  with  parrots  of  various  kinds, 
and  other  beautiful  birds ; ferpents  are  found,  fome  of  a 
very  large  fize ; and  numerous  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  wild  boars,  and  monkies. 

The  benevolent  and  laudable  exertions  of  the  African 
Inftitution,  eltablilhed  fince  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade, 
have  very  much  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leona.  The  climate  is  much  better  for  European 
conft itutions  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  part  of  the  coaft. 
There  are  now  400  houfes  within  the  walls  of  Freetown, 
containing  1917  inhabitants,  befide  about  2500  Negroes, 
freed  by  fentences  of  the  admiralty-court,  and  refiding  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  government.  There  is  a con- 
fiderable 
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' fide  fable  number  of  European  forts  on  the  coaft,  apparently 
very  ufelefs,  except  for  flave-trading  purpofes.  From 
Apollonia  to  Acra,  a diitance  of  only  64  leagues,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  27  ; and  the  expence  of  the  Britifli  forts  is 
about  25,000 /.  annually.  Government,  it  is  faid,  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  difmantle  all  thofe,  except  one  or  two, 
which  will  be  put  in  a refpedtable  ftate  of  defence.  See 
Slave-trade. 

Among!!  the  labourers  at  Sierra  Leona  there  are  above 
800  perfons  of  the  tribe  of  Kroomen  ; and  they  are  to  be 
found  at  every  faftory  and  town  along  the  coail,  for  the 
fpace  of  350  miles.  They  are  employed  as  factors  or  inter- 
mediate merchants,  boatmen,  and  failors  ; and  while  the 
flave-trade  was  carried  on  upon  this  coaft,  they  had  their 
(hare  of  its  occupation.  After  the  age  of  40,  they  return 
and  fettle  at  home.  Their  country,  or  Kroo  country,  ex- 
tends along  the  Grain  Coal!,  between  Mount  and  Cape 
Palmas,  from  40  54'  to  50  y1  N.  lat.  The  chief  town, 
Settra  Kroo,  is  in  W.  long.  70  48'.  This  diftridl,  though 
frnall,  is  populous  ; and  the  natives  are  of  a migratory  dif- 
pofition.  Their  country  produces  grain,  particularly  fine 
rice,  pepper,  and  cattle  ; but  their  itaple  article  is  their 
own  labour,  with  which  they  purchafe  goods,  and  return 
to  their  home  with  the  produce.  Wars  are  rare  among 
thefe  people,  and  they  never  fell  one  another,  nor  kill  their 
captives  ; nor  do  they  punifh  any  offence  by  flavery,  though 
witchcraft  is  a capital  crime,  and  the  only  one  that  is  in- 
variably fo  among  them.  While  the  fiave-trade  lafted,  they 
ufed  to  kidnap  the  “ Bulhmen,”  or  natives  of  the  interior, 
and  fell  them. 

Thefe  Krocmen  are  indolent,  but  when  tafk-work  is  af- 
figned  them,  they  exert  themfelves  very  much  ; as  the 
reward,  in  this  cafe,  is  proportioned  to  their  labour.  In 
their  expenditure  they  are  rigid  economifts,  the  only  luxury 
which  they  allow  themfelves  being  tobacco.  Their  whole 
fubfiftence  is  only  from  i±  lb.  to  if  lb.  of  rice,  clean  and 
fit  for  ufe,  per  day  ; and  of  this  they  will  fell  one  half,  when 
rice  is  dear.  Though  they  are  fond  of  rum,  they  never  buy 
it ; and  fome  of  them  will  not  drink  it,  when  offered  to 
them.  Their  clothing  does  not  col!  them  ior.  a year. 
The  refidue  of  their  grain  they  lay  out  in  goods ; and  in 
18  months,  or  two  years,  the  Krooman  returns  home  with 
his  wealth.  This  he  diilributes  liberally  ; and  what  re- 
mains he  give6  to  his  father  to  buy  him  a wife.  Having 
had  a wife,  after  a few  months  of  eafe  and  indulgence,  he 
fets  off  again  for  Sierra  Leona.  When  his  coffers  are  re- 
plenifhed,  he  returns  home,  and  difpofes  of  his  riches  as 
before ; referving  a part,  which  he  gives  to  his  father  to 
buy  him  another  wife.  Thus  he  proceeds  for  twelve  years 
or  more,  increafing  the  number  of  his  wives,  and  eftablifhing 
a great  chara&er  among  his  countrymen. 

The  Kroomen  are  peculiarly  diilinguifned  by  their  ex- 
treme love  of  their  own  country,  which  they  think  fuperior 
to  all  others.  All  their  exertions  are  to  obtain  a fufficiency, 
that  they  may  return  and  live  there.  They  have  not  the 
ufe  of  letters,  and  will  not  permit  their  children  to  learn  ; 
and  as  they  live  by  daily  labour,  which  is  paid  for  in 
European  goods,  they  have  no  occafion  for  manufactures 
of  their  own.  They  have  few  opportunities  of  difplaying 
peculiar  talents  ; however,  they  make  their  own  canoes,  fe- 
veral  of  their  implements  of  agriculture,  and  fome  trifling 
mufical  inftruments. 

Sierra  Leona , a river  of  Africa,  called  alfo  “ Ritorr.ba,” 
and  “ Tagrin,”  about  eight  miles  broad  at  its  mouth, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  N.  lat.  8°  20'.  W.  long. 
120  30'. 


Sierra  Morena,  a mountain,  or  rather  a chain  of  moun- 
tains, of  Spain,  between  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Jaen 
to  the  fouth,  and  Ellremadura  and  La  Mancha  to  the  north. 
A few  years  ago,  this  dilfriCI  was  the  dread  of  travellers. 

M.  le  Maur,  a Frenchman,  who  for  a long  time  has  been 
one  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  Spain,  was  chofen  in  the 
year  1779,  by  the  count  de  Florida  Blanca,  to  render  prac- 
ticable a road  the  mol!  frequented  of  any  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  fine!!  in  Europe.  Several 
new  fettlements  have  been  formed,  and  new  towns  founded 
in  this  barbarous  diftridl. 

Sierra  Madre,  a lofty  chain  of  mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  croffing  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

Sierra  de  Motin,  a headland  on  the  coal!  of  Mexico. 

N.  lat.  i9°5oh  W.  long.  io4°36'. 

Sierra  Nevada,  mountains  of  Spain  ; 20  miles  E-  of 
Grenada. 

Sierra  Nevada,  or  Iztaccihnatl,  a volcanic  mountain  of 
Mexico,  whofe  fummit  is  always  covered  with  fnoiv  ; 30 
miles  S.E.  of  Mexico. 

Sierra  de  Nojlra  Senora,  a range  of  mountains  in  South 
America,  forming  the  wellern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
T ucuman, 

Sierra  de  St.  Mamed,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Ellre- 
madura ; 25  miles  N.  of  Badajoz. 

Sierra  de  St.  Pedro,  a mountain  of  Spain,  in  Ellre- 
madura ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Truxillo. 

Sierra  de  Torqumo,  a mountain  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
25  miles  S.  of  Bayamo. 

Sierra  Vermejo,  a range  of  hills  in  Spain,  which  run 
wellerly  towards  Malaga,  and  afford  a fingular  curiofity  : 
for  though  they  run  parallel,  and  fo  clofe  that  their  bafes 
join,  yet  one  is  red  and  the  other  is  white  ; fnow  will  not 
remain  on  the  higheft,  whilft  it  conftantly  covers  the  other. 
The  white  hills  produce  the  cork-tree,  and  the  Encina  oak  ; 
the  red  has  no  oak,  but  is  covered  with  firs.  The  white 
has  iron-ore  in  little  lumps ; the  red  has  feveral  ores,  but  no 
iron.  The  waters  of  the  white  hills  are  martial  and  vitriolic ; 
thofe  of  the  red  fulphureous,  alkaline,  and  with  a ftrong  fmell 
like  thofe  of  Cotterets,  in  France. 

SIERSBE  RG,  a town  of  France, in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  near  the  river  Nied;  4 miles  N.N-W.  of  Sar  Louis. 

SIERSHAGEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 
2 miles  N.W.  of  Neuftadt. 

SIETAMO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  5 miles  E. 
of  Huefca. 

SIETTREE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 4 miles  S.  of  Burwa. 

SIEVE,  a river  of  Etruria,  which  runs  into  the  Arno. 

Sieve,  or  Searce,  an  inffrument  ferving  to  feparate 
the  fine  from  the  coarfe  parts  of  powders,  liquors,  and  the 
like  ; or  to  cleanfe  pulfe  from  dull,  light  grains,  & c. 

It  is  made  of  a rim  of  wood,  the  circle  or  fpace  of  which 
is  filled  with  a plexus  of  filk,  tiffany,  hair,  linen,  wire,  or 
even  thin  dices  of  wood. 

The  fieves  which  have  large  holes,  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  riddles:  fuch  is  the  coal  or  lime-fieve,  the  garden- 
fieve,  &c. 

When  drugs  apt  to  evaporate  are  to  be  paffed  through 
the  fieve,  it  is  ufual  to  have  it  covered  with  a lid. 

SIEVERNIYAGOI,  or  Ruthem  Mountains,  in  Geo- 
graphy, mountains  of  Rufiia,  extending  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  lea. 

SIEVE RNOIPESOK,  a fmall  fandy  ifland  in  the 
Frozen  ocean,  near  the  continent  of  Ruflia.  N.  lat.  76“ 
54'.  E.  long.  105°  14'. 

SIEVERO-V OSTOCHNOI,  a cane  on  the  north  coaft 

of 
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©F  Ruflia,  called  Cape  Taimura  by  captain  King.  N.  lat. 
78°.  E.  long.  ioi°  14'. 

SIEVERO-ZAPADNOI,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Rufiia.  N lat.  770.  E.  long.  940  14'. 

SIEUGUR,  a town  of  Hindooitan,  in  Malwa ; 9 miles 
S.  of  Tandla. 

SIEVI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Ulea  ; 
45  miles  S.  of  Braheltad. 

SIEUR,  a title  of  honour,  or  quality  among  the  French  ; 
chiefly  ufed  among  the  lawyers,  and  in  public  adts,  and 
other  writings  of  that  kind. 

The  title  fieur  is  alfo  given  by  a fuperior  to  an  inferior, 
in  his  letters  and  other  private  writings. 

In  this  fenfe,  authors  fometimes  ufe  it,  by  way  cf  mo- 
defty,  in  fpeaking  of  themfelves : thus,  at  the  heads  of 
books,  we  fee  Tradudfion  du  fieur  d’Ablancourt ; CEuvres 
du  fieur  d’Efpreaux,  &c. 

Sieur  is  alfo  a term  exprefiing  feigneury,  or  lordfhip  3 as 
ecuyer  or  fieur  of  fuch  a place. 

S1FACE,  Giovan  Francesco,  Detto,  in  Biography,  a 
Celebrated  opera  finger  in  the  fervice  of  the  court  of 
Modena,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Siface  from  his  admi- 
rable performance  of  the  part  of  Syphax,  in  the  old  opera 
of  Mitridate,  modernized  by  Metaftafio,  and  fet  by  Porpora 
for  Venice  in  1730.  Algarotti  highly  praifes  the  pathetic 
manner  in  which  he  fung.  Though  it  is  confidently  afferted, 
in  the  work  of  a late  hiftorian,  that  Siface  had  been  in 
England  as  a finger  in  the  chapel  of  king  James  II.,  yet 
we  can  trace  no  proof  of  this  affertion. 

In  travelling  from  Ferrara  to  Modena,  he  miferably  loft 
his  life  in  a quarrel  with  an  infolent  and  brutiih  poftilion. 

SI-FANS,  or  Tou-fans,  in  Geography,  fubjedts  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  who  inhabit  to  the  weft  of  China,  and  the 
provinces  of  Chen-fi  and  Se-tchuen.  Their  country  is  only 
a continued  ridge  of  mountains,  inclofed  by  the  rivers 
Hoang-ho  on  the  N.,  Ya-long  on  the  W.,  and  Yang-tfe- 
kiang  on  the  E.,  between  the  30th  and  35th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  Si-fans  are  divided  into  two  kinds  of 
people ; the  one  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  black  Si-fans, 
the  other  yellow,  diftinftions  arifing  from  the  different 
colours  of  their  tents.  The  black  are  the  molt  clownifh 
and  wretched  ; they  live  in  fmall  bodies,  and  are  governed 
by  petty  chiefs,  who  all  depend  upon  a greater. 

The  yellow  Si-fans  are  fubjedt  to  families,  the  oldeft  of 
which  becomes  a lama,  and  affumes  the  yellow  drefs.  Thefe 
lama-princes,  who  command  in  their  refpedlive  diftridts, 
have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punifliing  criminals ; 
but  their  government  is  by  no  means  burdenfome : pro- 
vided certain  honours  are  paid  them,  and  they  receive 
pundtually  the  dues  of  the  god  Fo,  which  amount  to  very 
little,  they  moleft  none  of  their  fubjedls.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tents  ; but  lome  of  them  have  houfes 
built  of  earth,  and  even  brick.  Their  habitations  are  not 
contiguous ; they  form  at  molt  but  fmall  hamlets,  confid- 
ing of  five  or  fix  families.  They  feed  a great  number  of 
flocks,  and  are  in  no  want  of  any  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  Their  horfes  are 
fmall ; but  they  are  well-lhaped,  lively,  and  robuft. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a proud  and  independent  fpirit,  and 
acknowledge  with  reludtance  the  fuperiority  of  the  Chinefe 
government,  to  which  they  had  been  fubjedted  : when  they 
are  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they  rarely  appear ; but  the 
government,  for  political  reafons,  winks  at  this  contempt, 
and  endeavours  to  keep  thefe  intractable  fubjedls  under 
by  mildnefs  and  moderation  3 it  would,  befides,  be  difficult 
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to  employ  rigorous  means  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  perfeft 
obedience — their  wild  and  frightful  mountains  (the  tops  of 
which  are  always  covered  with  fnow,  even  in  the  month  of 
July)  would  afford  them  places  of  fhelter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  for  example,  an  adt  of 
great  politenefs  among  them  to  prefent  a white  handkerchief 
of  taffety  or  linen,  when  they  accoft  any  perfon  whom  they 
are  defirous  of  honouring.  All  their  religion  confifts  in 
their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo,  to  whom  they  have  a lin- 
gular attachment : their  fuperftitious  veneration  extends 
even  to  his  minifters,  on  whom  they  have  confidered  it  as 
their  duty  to  confer  fupreme  power,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation. 

Some  of  their  rivers  wafli  down  gold  mixed  with  their 
fands  : they  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  applying  it  to 
ufe,  and  form  it  into  vafes  and  fmall  ftatues,  of  which  they1 
often  make  offerings  to  their  idol  ; it  even  appears  that  the 
ufe  of  gold  is  very  ancient  among  them ; for  Chinefe 
books  relate,  that  under  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynafty 
of  Han,  an  officer  having  been  fent  to  the  Si-fans  to  com- 
plain of  the  ravages  committed  by  fome  of  their  chiefs, 
they  endeavoured  to  sppeafe  him  by  making  him  a prefent 
of  a piece  of  gold  plate,  which  the  officer  refufed,  telling 
the  Si-fans,  that  rice  ferved  up  in  golden  diflies  was  to  him 
infipid  food. 

Thefe  people  have  loft  much  of  their  ancient  fplendour ; 
for  the  Si-fans,  who  at  prefent  are  confined  in  a wild  country, 
where  they  have  not  a Angle  city,  enjoyed  formerly  an  ex- 
tenfive  dominion,  and  formed  a powerful  and  formidable 
empire,  the  chiefs  of  which  have  often  given  great  uneafinefs 
to  the  emperors  of  China.  They  poffeffed  towards  the 
eaft  feveral  tradls  of  land,  which  at  prefent  make  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  and  Chen-fi  ; they  even  extended 
their  conquelts  to  China,  fo  as  to  render  themfelves  mailers 
of  feveral  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs,  of  which  they  formed 
four  principal  governments  : in  the  weft,  they  feized  upon 
all  the  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  river  Ya-long,  and 
reach  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Cachemir ; but  inteftine 
divifions  infenfibly  weakened  this  great  monarchy,  and  at 
length  brought  it  to  ruin.  The  Chinefe  annals  fix  the 
epocha  of  its  downfall  about  the  year  1227  : fince  that 
time,  the  Si-fans  have  retired  to  their  native  mountains, 
where,  from  being  a conquering  and  poliflied  people,  they 
have  again  funk  into  their  original  barbarity. 

SIFEABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Sirhind  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Sirhind. 

SIFEED  Rook,  or  White  River,  a river  of  Perfia,  fo 
named  from  the  foam  oecafioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  that  flows  in  a meandering  courfe  through  Ghilan 
to  the  Cafpian  fea. 

SIFFLET,  Fr.  a cat-call.  According  to  M.  Laborde, 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus  that  clapping  of  hands 
and  cat-calls  were  introduced  in  the  Roman  theatres.  Effai 
fur  la  Mufique. 

SIFTE,  in  Geography,  a pretty  confiderable  village  of 
Egypt,  between  Cairo  and  Damietta.  It  has  three  mofques, 
and  a church  belonging  to  the  Copts,  the  congregation  of 
which  confifts  of  300  families.  See  Sedfe. 

SIG,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  applied  to  urine, 
or  chamber-ley,  as  employed  by  the  farmer. 

Sig,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference;  40  miles 
W.  of  Povenetz. 

SIG  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  in  Mau- 
ritania 
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ritania  Casfarienfis.  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  it  be- 
tween the  town  of  Siga  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Afarath. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csfarienfis.  It 
had  the  title  of  a colony,  and  was  fituated  between  the 
port  Gypiaria  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Siga.  Ptolemy. 
Strabo  fays,  that  this  town  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  the  palace  of  Syphax  was  here.— Alfo,  a royal 
town,  fituated  in  Africa,  in  Numidia,  and  on  the  weitern 
part  of  the  river  Mulucha.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax. 

SIGAGIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  on  the  fea-coait ; 14  miles  S.W.  of  Smyrna. 
N.  lat.  38°  18'.  E.  long.  i6°3i'. 

8IGAH-Gtt/&,  or  Sxyah -Ghujh,  or  Black-Ear,  in  Zoology, 
the  name  of  a Perfian  animal,  of  the  felis  or  cat-kind,  and 
no  way  differing  from  the  lynx,  but  in  that  it  has  no  fpots  ; 
it  has  a lengthened  face,  and  fmall  head ; its  ears  have 
the  fine  velvety  black  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  top,  which  are 
the  diffinguifhing  character  of  the  lynx  ; the  infide  and 
bottom  of  the  ears  are  white  ; the  nofe  white,  the  eyes  fmall, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a very  pale  reddifh-brown, 
the  tail  darker,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  body  ; the 
belly  and  breaft  whitilh  ; the  limbs  Itrong,  and  pretty  long, 
the  hind-part  of  each  marked  with  black.  This  animal 
inhabits  Perfia,  India,  and  Barbary ; and  is  ufed  in  the 
chace  of  leffer  quadrupeds,  and  the  larger  fort  of  birds, 
which  they  artfully  lurprife  and  feize  ; it  is  faid  to  attend 
upon  the  lion,  and  to  feed  on  the  remains  of  its  prey.  It 
is  fierce  when  provoked.  Pennant’s  Hill.  Ouadr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  part  ii.  p.  648,  &c. 

SlGALA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  afiigns 
it  to  the  Mandrales. 

SIGANA,  atown  of  Arachofia.  Ptolemy. 

SIGA  RAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Rachore. 

SIGATHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Libya. 
Strabo. 

SIGE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade.  Steph. 
Byz. 

SIGEAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  near  which  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens;  9 miles  S.  of  Narbonne. 

SIGEBERT  I.,  in  Biography,  king  of  Aultrafia,  born 
about  the  year  533,  was  third  fon  of  Charles  I.,  king  of 
the  Franks.  At  the  death  of  that  fovereign,  in  562,  his 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  fons  ; and  Aultrafia, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sigebert. 
His  territories  were  invaded,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  by 
the  Huns,  whom  he  defeated  and  drove  acrofs  the  Elbe. 
During  his  abfence,  his  brother  Chilperic  made  an  irruption 
into  Auftrafia,  and  took  feveral  places  ; but  Sigebert  re- 
turning with  a vidtorious  army,  took  Soiffons,  Chilperic’s 
capital,  and  defeated  Chilperic  himfelf  in  battle.  He  was, 
however,  induced  to  grant  him  favourable  terms,  and  to 
reftore  the  conquefts  made  upon  him.  Sigebert’s  reputation 
was  now  fo  high,  that  he  obtained  for  a wife  the  famous 
Brunehaut,  daughter  of  the  Spanilh  king  of  the  Vifigoths, 
with  a rich  portion.  The  dominions  of  his  brother  Cari- 
bert,  at  his  death,  were  lhared  by  the  three  furvivors  ; but 
it  was  not  poffible  for  fuch  a divided  empire  to  continue 
long  at  peace.  Chilperic  had  married  Gulfwintha,  filter 
of  Brunehaut,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  at  the  mitiga- 
tion of  his  millrefs,  Fredegonde.  Brunehaut  invited  Sige- 
bert, in  conjundtion  with  his  brother  Gontran,  king  of 
Burgundy,  to  revenge  this  crime,  and  they  over-ran  a 


great  part  of  his  dominions,  and  forced  him  te  purchafe 
peace  by  the  cellion  of  feveral  places.  The  Avars,  or 
Huns,  foon  after  made  a fecond  irruption  into  Aultrafia, 
when  Sigebert’s  troops,  terrified  at  their  favage  appearance, 
refufed  to  adt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a peace,  and 
fupply  them  with  provifions  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
After  this,  Sigebert  affembling  a numerous  army,  after 
making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greatell  part  of  Chilneric’s 
territories,  invelted  him  in  Tournay,  and  refufed  to  lilten  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  When  the  ruin  of  that  prince 
feemed  to  be  inevitable,  Fredegonde,  hiring  two  affaffins, 
who  pretending  to  have  fome  important  fecret  to  commu- 
nicate to  Sigebert,  thrult  their  daggers  into  his  body,  in 
the  midll  of  his  army.  This  was  in  the  year  575,  after  he 
had  reigned  14  years,  leaving  behind  him  the  charadter  o£ 
the  greatell  and  belt  of  the  fons  of  Clotaire. 

Sigebert,  Sigebertus,  a monk  of  Gemblours,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Namur,  in  Brabant,  who  palled  in  his  time  for 
a man  of  wit,  univerfal  learning,  and  a good  poet.  In  the 
younger  part  of  his  life  he  embraced  the  monaltic  Hate 
in  tha  abbey  of  Gemblours,  under  the  abbot  Olbertus,  who 
died  in  1048.  During  his  noviciate  he  was  invited  to 
Metz,  where  he  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  the  monaltery  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  acquired  great  confideration  by  his  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  was  fuperior  to  molt  of  the  other  writers 
who  flourilhed  at  the  fame  period.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  latter,  was  much  elteemed 
by  the  Jews  at  Metz,  where  he  refided  a confiderable  time, 
and  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  fuffered  to  depart, 
in  order  to  return  to  his  former  monaltery.  His  celebrity 
accompanied  him  thither : he  gained  many  fcholars,  who 
did  honour  to  their  inflrudlor ; and  he  was  chofen  by  the 
clergy  of  Liege  to  manage  their  defence  in  a controverfy 
which  they  had  with  the  pope,  and  which  he  conducted 
with  great  talent  and  moderation.  He  took  fides  in  the 
quarrel  of  Gregory  VII.,  Urban  II.,  and  Pafcal  II.,  with 
the  emperor  Henry  IV. ; and  he  wrote  againllthefe  pontiffs 
without  the  lealt  ceremony.  Sigebert  is  author  of  a Chronicle, 
the  belt  edition  of  which  was  publilhed  at  Antwerp  in  1608, 
in  4to.  It  is  carelefsly  written,  and  in  a vulgar  llyle  ; but 
contains  curious  and  well  authenticated  facts.  And  in  en- 
deavouring to  afcertain  to  whom  the  fyltem  of  folmifation 
by  the  hexachords  belongs,  Sigebert  in  his  Chronicle,  under 
the  year  1028,  as  well  as  in  his  account  of  ecclefiallical 
writers,  fays,  that  “ he  had  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  ; as 
by  his  method  children  were  taught  to  fing  new  melodies, 
with  more  facility  than  by  the  voice  of  the  mailer,  or  the  ufe 
of  an  inftrument  : for  by  only  affixing  fix  letters,  or  fylla- 
bles,  to  fix  founds,  all  that  mufic  admits  of,  regularly,  and 
diltinguilhing  thefe  founds  by  the  joints  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  their  diltances  afcending  and  defcending  through 
the  whole  diapafon,  are  clearly  prefented  both  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear.” 

Now  as  Sigebert  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Guido, 
his  teltimony  in  favour  of  the  difcoveries  attributed  to  him 
have  more  weight  than  any  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  from 
fuch  of  his  own  writings  as  are  generally  known.  The 
Chronicle  of  Sigebert  begins  at  181,  and  is  continued  to 
1 1 1 2 ; he  died  the  year  after. 

But  what  entitles  Sigebert  to  an  article  in  our  depart- 
ment, befides  his  bearing  teltimony  to  the  inventions  of 
Guido,  and  his  mufical  records  in  feveral  other  articles  of 
his  Chronicle,  is  the  information  which  he  himfelf  gives  us 
in  his  life,  that  he  had  fet  to  mufic  the  anthems  and  refponfes 
of  St.  Guibert ; that  is,  had  compofed  all  that  was  necef- 
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fary  to  form  an  entire  office  to  his  honour.  And  this  in- 
formation is  copied  by  Fabricius,  De  Script.  Ecclel’.  Arte 
Mufica  Antiphonas  et  refponforia  de  fandtis. 

SIGENBURG,  in  Geography.  See  SieGenburg. 

SIGENSUS  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of 
Africa,  on  the  coaftof  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  between  Siga 
and  Camarata,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

SIGER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into 
the  Oder,  fix  miles  below  Benthen. 

SIGESBECKIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Linnaeus 
himfelf,  in  memory  of  his  antagonift  Dr.  John  George  Siegef- 
beck,  fuperintendant  of  the  phyfic-garden  at  Peterfburgh, 
who  raifed  various  objeftions  againfl  the  fexes  of  plants 
and  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  and  who  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  anfwered  by  Stillingfleet  among!!  others. — Linn. 
Gen.  436.  Schreb.  571.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2219.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  1 19.  Purfii  v.  2. 
561.  Julf.  187.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  687.  Gaertn.  t.  168. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  P olygamia-fuperfua.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compofita  oppofitfoTiA,  Linn.  Corymhiferce,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Outer  Common  Calyx  of  rive  linear,  cylindrical, 
widely  fpreading,  permanent  leaves,  longer  than  the  flower  : 
inner  fomewhat  five-angled,  of  feveral  ovate,  concave,  obtule, 
equal  leaves.  Cor.  compound,  with  a half  radius.  Florets 
of  the  difk  united,  feveral,  funnel-ffiaped,  exceeding  the 
calyx  in  length,  with  either  five  or  three  teeth  ; of  the  radius 
five,  or  not  fo  many,  all  on  one  fide  of  the  flower,  female, 
ligulate,  broad,  ffiort,  three-cleft.  Stam.  in  the  united  flo- 
rets, Filaments  five  or  three,  very  ffiort ; anthers  combined 
in  a cylindrical  tube.  Pijl.  in  the  united  florets,  Germen 
oblong,  incurved,  the  fize  of  the  calyx  ; ftyle  thread-ffiaped, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  divided  : in  the  females, 
Germen  oblong,  incurved,  the  fize  of  the  calyx  ; ftyle  and 
ftigma  as  in  the  united  florets.  Peric.  none,  the  calyx  re- 
maining unchanged.  Seeds  in  the  united  florets  folitary, 
oblong,  bluntly  quadrangular,  thickened  upwards,  obtufe, 
naked  ; down  none  ; in  the  female  ones  the  fame.  Recepi. 
chaffy  ; fcales  very  like  the  fcales  of  the  calyx,  concave, 
embracing  the  feeds  at  one  fide,  deciduous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  none.  Outer 
common  calyx  of  five  leaves ; inner  fpreading.  Radius  all 
on  one  fide. 

Obf.  S.  jlofculofa  of  L’Heritier  offers  a Angular  excep- 
tion in  this  great  natural  clafs,  with  regard  to  number, 
having  the  florets  of  the  difle  three-cleft,  and  triandrous. 

1.  S.  orientalis.  Oriental  Sigeffieckia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
^269.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (Sigeffieckia;  Linn.  Hort. 
Cliff.  412.  t.  23.  S.  triangularis;  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  27. 
t.  253.  Cichoreo  affinis,  Lampfana  finica,  mentaftri  foliis, 
calyce  fimbriato  hifpido,  finice  hi-him-tfaw  difta ; Pluk. 
Amalth.  58.  t.  380.  f.  2.) — Leaves  {talked,  ovate,  unequally 
toothed  ; fomewhat  angular  at  the  bale.  Outer  calyx  twice 
as  long  as  the  inner. — Native  ef  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies  ; 
alfo,  according  to  Cavanilles,  of  Mexico.  Thouin  informed 
the  younger  Linnaeus  that  he  had  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  The  plant  has  been 
known  for  near  a century  in  the  gardens  of  Holland  and 
England,  and  is  a tender  annual,  'flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft,  but  with  much  more  Angularity  than  beauty  to  re- 
commend it.  The  Jlem  is  buffiy,  leafy,  round,  rough,  three 
or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  oppofite,  rough,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  fomewhat  dilated  and  triangular  at  the  bafe, 
tapering  down  into  each  footftalk  ; the  uppermoft  much 
fmaller  and  more  oblong.  Flowers  numerous,  terminal, 
italked,  browniffi-yellow,  chiefly  confpicuous  for  the  fpread- 
ing outer  leaves  of  their  glandular  vifeid  calyx,  each  three- 
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quarters  of  an  inch  long.  We  cannot  agree  with  Wilidenow 
in  difearding  Plukenet’s  fynonym,  which  furely  agrees  better 
with  this  than  with  the  following. 

2.  S.  iherica.  Georgian  Sigeffieckia.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Bi- 
denti  fimilis,  foliis  latiffimis  ferratis ; Buxb.  Cent.  3.  29. 
t.  52.) — Leaves  {talked,  ovate,  bluntly  toothed;  rounded 
at  the  bafe.  Outer  calyx  the  length  of  the  inner. — Obferved 
by  Buxbaum  about  villages  in  Media,  flowering  in  July. 
Willdenow,  who  had  feen  a dried  fpecimen,  afferts  this  t© 
be  a very  diftinft  fpecies  from  the  former,  to  which  Lin- 
naeus referred  Buxbaum’s  fynonym.  The  leaves,  it  feems, 
are  neither  triangular,  nor  cut  at  the  bafe,  but  ffiortly 
and  bluntly  toothed.  The  outer  and  inner  calyces,  being 
both  of  an  equal  length,  feem  to  us  a more  certain  dif- 
tindtion. 

3.  S.Jlofculofa.  Small-flowered  Sigeffieckia.  L’Herit. 
Stirp.  37.  t.  19.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Purffi  n.  1. 
Ehrh.  Exficc.  n.  79. — Leaves  nearly  feffile,  ovate,  toothed. 
Florets  of  the  dilk  three-cleft,  triandrous. — Native  of  Peru, 
from  whence  we  believe  its  feeds  were  brought  or  fent  by 
the  unfortunate  Dombey.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  firil 
fpecies,  but  the  Jlem  is  fmoother.  The  leaves,  though  taper- 
ing at  their  bafe,  are  fcarcely  flalked,  nor  are  they  at  all 
dilated,  or  angular.  The  greateft  peculiarity  is  found,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  in  the  flowers,  which  are  fmaller  and 
paler  than  thofe  of  S.  orientalis,  ufually,  though  we  believe 
not  always,  deftitute  of  a radius,  but  Angularly  remarkable 
for  the  florets  of  the  difk  having  only  three  teeth  and  three 
ftamens. 

For  5.  occidentalis,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1269,  fee  Piiaethusa 
and  Verbesina. 

SIGET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  near  the  fource  of  the  Thcyife  ; 50  miles 
E.  of  Munkacz.  See  alfo  Ziget. 

SIGEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  port  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  Troade,  at  the  diftance  of  60  ftadia  from  the 
town  of  Rhoeteum,  and  100  ftadia  from  Tenedos.  Strabo 
reports  that  this  town  was  ruined  in  his  time.  The  Myli- 
tenians  built  it ; but  foon  after  the  Athenians  expelled  them, 
which  occafioned  a long  war  between  thefe  two  people  ; but 
at  length,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  v.),  having  fubmitted 
it  to  the  arbitration  of  Periander,  the  fon  of  Cypfiele,  this 
prince  adjudged  it  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  year  564  B.  C- 
or,  according  to  the  computation  of  Uffier,  in  the  year 
589.  The  Athenians  kept  pofleffion  of  it  till  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Under  his  fucceffors  it  was  deftroyed  by  neigh- 
bouring people.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  a town  which  had 
long  ago  fubfifted  : “ quondam  Sigseum  oppido.”  Sigeum 
was  re-eftabliffied  under  the  Chriftian  emperors,  and  eredted 
into  a biffiopric  dependent  upon  Cyzicus.  A miferable  vil- 
lage, which  has  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  and  which  prefents 
a few  veftiges  of  the  ancient  town,  is  called  by  the  Turks 
“ Yenitcher-Keui,”  or  village  of  the  janizaries,  and  “ Diagur- 
Keui,”  or  village  of  the  infidels,  as  it  is  no  longer  occupied 
except  by  Greeks.  The  curious  go  thither  to  admire  a 
block  of  marble,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  placed  by  the  fide 
of  the  door  of  a church  : it  bears  a Greek  infeription,  al- 
moft  entirely  effaced,  the  words  of  which  follow  one  another 
without  interruption,  i.  e.  that  the  firft  runs,  as  among  us, 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  fecond  runs  back  from  right  to 
left,  and  fo  on  to  the  end.  (See  Boustrophedon.)  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  door  is  feen  a bas  relief  in  marble,  tolerably 
well  wrought : it  reprefents  a woman  feated,  to  whom  other 
women  appear  to  offer  children  in  fwaddling  clothes  : behind 
thefe  is  feen  another  woman,  holding  a box  in  one  hand  and 
a vafe  in  the  other. 
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Sigeum  Promantorium,  a promontory  of  theTroade.  It 
is  near  to  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Sea- 
mander.  Strabo  calls  it  the  port  of  the  Achaeans,  becaufe 
the  Greeks  landed  there  in  going  to  the  fiege  of  Troy.  In 
the  vicinity  was  a large  lake,  which  was  thought  to  com- 
municate with  the  fea.  This  promontory  is  now  called 
Yeni-Hifari. 

SIGG,  or  Sikke,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Algiers, 
which,  united  with  the  Habrah,  forms  the  Muckda,  or,  as 
it  is  firft  called,  Makerra. 

SIGGU,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 65 
miles  N.E.  of  Meaco. 

SIGHING,  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  lungs  are 
put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  that  the  blood 
palfes  more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity,  to  the  left  au- 
ricle, and  thence  to  the  ventricle.  Hence  we  learn,  fays 
Dr.  Hales,  how  fighing  increafes  the  force  of  the  blood, 
and  coniequently  proportionably  chears  and  relieves  nature, 
when  oppreffed  by  its  too  flow  motion,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  are  deje&ed  and  fad.  Hales’s  Statiffical  Efl. 
vol.  ii.  p.  6.  See  Lungs. 

SIGHT,  the  exercife,  or  a£t  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  See 
Eye. 

Our  fight,  the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  fenfes, 
father  Malebranche  ftiews,  deceives  us  in  abundance  of  in- 
ftances  ; nay,  almoft  in  all : particularly  with  regard  to  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  things  ; their  figures,  motions,  &c. 
Our  eyes  do  not  (hew  any  thing  lefs  than  a mite : half  a 
mite  is  nothing,  if  we  believe  their  report.  A mite  is  only 
a mathematical  point,  with  regard  to  it ; and  we  cannot  di- 
vide it,  without  annihilating  it.  In  effect,  our  fight  does 
not  reprefent  extenfion,  fuch  as  it  is  in  itfelf ; but  only  the 
relation  and  proportion  it  has  to  our  body.  Hence,  as  half 
a mite  has  no  relation  to  our  bodies,  and  that  it  cannot 
either  preferve  or  deftroy  us,  our  fight  hides  it  entirely. 
Were  our  eyes  made  like  microfcopes,  or  were  we  ourfelves 
as  fmall  as  mites,  we  Ihould  judge  very  differently  of  the 
magnitude  of  bodies. 

It  may  be  added,  that  our  own  eyes  are  really  no  other 
than  a kind  of  natural  fpe&acles ; that  their  humours  do 
the  fame  office  as  the  lens  in  fpeftacles  ; and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  cryftalline,  and  its  diftance  from 
the  retina,  objects  are  feen  very  differently  by  us  ; infomuch 
that  we  are  not  fure,  that  there  are  any  two  perfons  in  the 
world  who  fee  them  equally  big.  It  is  even  very  rare,  that 
the  fame  perfon  fees  the  fame  objeft  equally  big  with  both 
eyes  ; as  both  eyes  are  very  feldom  perfe&ly  alike : on  the 
contrary,  we  generally  fee  things  bigger  with  the  left  than 
the  right  eye  ; of  which  we  have  fome  very  good  obferva- 
tions  in  the  journal  of  the  learned  at  Rome,  for  the  year 
1669.  See  Vision. 

The  Afta  Leipfienfia  give  us  an  account  of  a man,  who 
received  a fmart  ftroke  on  the  pupil  of  one  of  his  eyes  from 
the  end  of  a fiddle-ftring,  which  broke  while  he  was  tuning 
the  inltrument,  and  chanced  to  fly  that  way.  Some  cooling 
things  were  applied  to  the  eye,  and  a bandage  ufed  to  lhade 
it  from  the  light ; but  at  midnight  the  patient,  chancing  to 
wake  in  the  dark,  found  that  he  could  fee  with  that  eye, 
though  not  with  the  other ; this  continued  a long  time,  and 
on  trial  he  found  that  he  could  read  a fmall  print  at  midnight 
with  this  eye,  but  could  fcarcely  diftinguiffi  any  thing  with 
it  in  a bright  and  clear  day. 

We  have,  in  the  fame  collections,  an  account  of  a man, 
who,  after  the  cure  of  a confirmed'  pox,  faw  every  object 
double  for  a long  time.  Act.  Leipf.  1690. 

It  is  a very  common,  and  a very  jult  obfervation,  that 
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children  do  not  fee  any  thing  clearly  when  new-born  ; and 
if  their  eyes  be  then  examined,  they  are  found  to  want  that 
brilliancy  which  they  afterwards  acquire  ; and  finally,  when 
any  objeft  is  prefented  to  their  view,  they  at  firft  turn  their 
eyes  about  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  is  evident  they  either  do 
not  fee  at  all,  or  at  belt  but  very  imperfectly  and  obfeurely. 

This  imperfe&ion  may  either  be  owing  to  a fault  in  fome 
one  of  the  humours,  or  in  their  capfules  ; or,  finally,  in  the 
retina,  or  complexly  in  them  all  together.  It  is  impoffible 
to  difeover  whether  there  be  any  imperfection  iu  the  retina 
in  this  ftate  of  life,  that  membrane  being  ever,  in  new-born 
infants,  tender  and  foft  like  a jelly  : if  it  be  in  any  of  the 
other  parts  that  the  imperfection  lies,  it  muft  be  either  in 
their  nature  or  extent.  M.  Petit,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  determining  to  enquire  thoroughly  into 
the  caufe  of  this,  was  at  the  pains  of  differing  the  eyes  of 
feveral  infants  which  had  died  foon  after  their  birth,  and  in 
three-fourths  of  them  he  found  the  vitreous,  the  cryftalline, 
and  the  capfule,  all  greatly  deficient  in  their  tranfparence. 
The  uvea  appeared  alfo  more  opaque  than  in  adults,  and  the 
pupil  over-large  ; and  that  there  was  either  none,  or,  at  the 
utmoft,  very  little  of  the  aqueous  humour ; and  in  thofe 
eyes  where  the  humours  had  not  this  opacity,  they  were  all, 
as  were  alfo  the  membranes,  of  a reddifh  colour ; and  this 
was  obferved  in  feetufes  of  feven  and  nine  months  old. 

The  cornea  in  thefe  eyes  was  alfo  remarkably  thick, 
which  is,  in  general,  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  eyes  of  alt 
foitufes.  The  thicknefs  and  opacity  in  thefe  corneas  gra- 
dually diminifh  in  time,  and  that  foon  ; fo  that  the  eyes  of 
children  appear  much  brighter  at  two  or  three  months  old 
than  when  new-born.  The  aqueous  humour  feems  alfo,  in 
moft  foetufes,  to  be  wholly  wanting  ; and  where  it  is  found, 
is  ever  greatly  in  an  under  proportion  to  the  other  humours. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  the  dimnefs  and  imperfection  of 
fight,  in  new-born  infants,  are  owing  to  the  over-thicknefs  of 
the  cornea,  and  to  the  too  fmall  portion  of  the  aqueous  or 
watery  humour.  It  appears  plainly  alfo,  from  experience, 
that  the  eye  is  not  able,  in  infants,  to  bear  the  light,  till  the 
pupil  is  greatly  contracted  ; as  is  the  cafe  alfo,  though  in 
a lefs  degree,  in  adults ; and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
extreme  foftnefs  of  the  retina  in  this  ftate  may  make  every 
ray  of  light  affect  it  much  more  plainly  than  when  grown 
more  firm. 

M.  Petit  having  continued  his  examinations  of  the  eyes 
of  infants,  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  fix  weeks,  found  in  all 
his  diffections,  that  the  cornea  daily  grew  more  and  more 
convex  and  gloffy  ; and  this  may  be  rationally  concluded  to 
be  owing  to  the  daily  itcreafe  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
muft,  by  that  accretion,  throw  it  out  into  a greater  con- 
vexity, and  make  it  daily  more  and  more  thin  and  tranfparent. 
The  uvea  alfo  acquires  a greater  extenfion,  and  its  fibres 
become  more  moveable ; whence  the  pupil  acquires  a power 
of  enlarging  or  contracting  itfelf,  at  the  approach  or  ab« 
fence  of  fight,  with  much  more  eafe  and  readinefs  than  it 
could  before.  The  humours  thus  all  become  capable  of 
letting  in  a larger  quantity  of  light ; the  retina  is  at  the 
fame  time  every  day  gaining  a new  firmnefs,  and  the  pupil 
becomes  capable  of  an  eafy  dilatation,  or  reftri&ion,  for  the 
letting  in  occafionally  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  rays,  and 
the  refractions  are  perfected  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  clearnefs 
of  vifion  muft  every  day  increafe.  All  this  change  comes 
on  in  infants  only  by  time  ; and  it  may  be  judged  of,  as  to 
its  ftate,  by  infpection,  by  the  brilliancy  and  convexity  of 
the  cornea,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  turning  their  eyes 
towards  objeds  fet  before  them ; and  this  time  is  not  cer- 
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tain,  or  limited,  but  differs  greatly  in  different  children, 
fome  being  able  to  fee  clearly  at  the  end  of  a month,  others 
not  till  after  many  months. 

At  the  time  that  this  gentleman  was  differing  the  eyes 
of  human  fcetufes  and  infants,  he  alfo  curioufly  obferved 
the  eyes  of  young  quadrupeds.  The  puppy,  when  newly 
brought  forth,  has  always  its  eyes  opaque ; the  kitten,  on 
the  contrary,  has  them  clear,  and  every  way  like  thofe  of 
adults  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  fcetufes  of  other  quadru- 
peds, the  lamb  has  its  cornea  a little  turbid  and  opaque 
the  calf  and  the  pig  have  them  more  or  lefs  opaque,  but  the 
calf  fo  moft  of  all.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Par.  1727. 

Sight,  Defeds  of.  See  Cataract;  Gutta  Serena; 
Leucoma;  Ophthalmy;  Pterygium;  Trichiasis;  Eye, 
Cancer  and  Extirpation  of;  Epiphora  ; Fistula  Lachryma- 
Us;  Staphyloma;  Hypopium  ; Fungus  Hamatodes;  &c. 

Sight,  Short.  See  Myops  and  Short-sightedness. 

Sight,  Second.  See  Second  Sight. 

Sight,  Point  of.  See  Point  of  View. 

Sight,  Line  of.  See  Collimation. 

Sight.  Singing  or  playing  at  fight , in  Mufic , is  the  being 
prepared  by  long  praftice  and  experience  for  every  difficulty, 
not  only  of  execution,  but  ftyles  and  expreffion  : as  a per- 
fon  allowed  to  read  well  in  a book  which  he  has  never  feen, 
muff  not  only  pronounce  the  words  correftly  and  diftindtly, 
but  obferve  the  punctuation,  and  enter  into  the  author’s  de- 
fign.  We  do  not  always  give  credit  to  reports  of  dilletants, 
or  even  every  profeflor,  performing  a vijla,  or,  as  the  French 
call  it,  a livre  ouvert,  all  kinds  of  compofition  without  fludy 
or  practice.  See  Gretry. 

SIGHTS,  in  Mathematics,  denote  two  thin  pieces  of  brafs, 
raifed  perpendicularly  on  the  two  extremes  of  an  alidade  or 
index  of  a theodolite,  circumferentor,  or  other  like  inftru- 
ment ; each  of  which  has  an  aperture  or  flit  up  the  middle, 
through  which  the  vifual  rays  pafs  to  the  eye,  and  diftant 
objefts  are  feen.  Their  ufe  is,  for  the  juft  dire&ion  of  the 
index  to  the  line  of  the  objeft. 

Sometimes  the  flits  or  apertures  have  glaffes  or  lenfes 
fitted  into  them ; in  which  cafe,  they  are  called  telefcopic 
fights,  by  way  of  diftin&ion  from  the  former ; which,  in 
refpeft  of  the  others,  are  denominated  plain  fights. 

Mr.  Flamfteed  and  Dr.  Hooke  abfolutely  exploded  the 
ufe  of  plain  fights  in  aftronomical  obfervations.  The  errors 
in  Tycho’s  latitudes  of  the  ftars  Mr.  Flamfteed  aferibes 
wholly  to  his  ufing  plain  fights ; and  fufpefts,  that  Heve- 
lius,  ufing  the  fame  kind  of  fights,  muft  fall  into  the  like 
errors.  Hevelius,  on  the  contrary,  in  a paper  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfa&ions,  vindicates  the  ufe  of  plain  fights,  and 
prefers  them  to  telefcopic  ones  : the  main  objection  he  makes 
to  the  latter  is,  that  no  obfervation  can  be  fafely  taken  with 
them,  without  firft  examining  and  reftifying  them  ; in  which 
examination,  many  and  grofs  miftakes  are  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted. To  which  he  adds,  that  in  fextants,  oftants,  azi- 
muth quadrants,  See.  he  does  not  fee  how  fuch  examination 
can  be  made,  at  all  times,  without  much  lofs  of  time. 

SIGILLARIA,  a folemn  feaft  held  among  the  ancient 
Romans ; thus  called  from  a cuftom  which  obtained  therein, 
of  fending  little  prefents  from  one  to  another,  confifting  of 
feals,  little  figures,  and  fculptures,  made  of  gold,  filver, 
brafs,  or  even  earthenware,  and  of  devoting  them  to  Saturn, 
as  an  atonement  for  themfelves  and  their  friends. 

The  Sigillaria  followed  immediately  after  the  Saturnalia, 
and  held  two  days ; which,  with  the  five  days  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, made  a folemnity  of  feven  days. 

Some  derive  the  origin  of  figils  and  figures,  in  this  folem- 
mity,  from  the  argei,  or  ruffien  figures  of  men,  thrown  an- 


nually into  the  Tiber,  from  the  Pons  Sublicius,  by  the 
Veftals,  on  the  ides  of  March.  Vide  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i, 
cap.  7.  10.  and  1 1.  See  alfo  Argea. 

SIGILLATA  Terra,  a name  given  to  feveral  kinds 
of  medicinal  earths  marked  with  feals,  to  exprefs  their  being 
genuine.  The  principal  is  the  Lemnian  earth  : this  is  a kind 
of  earth,  or  bole,  dug  in  the  ifle  of  Lemnos,  and  then  alfo 
called  Lemnian  earth  ; of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine. 

It  was  anciently  found  in  a mountain,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  Hephoeftia,  where  Diana’s  priefts  went,  at 
certain  times,  with  great  ceremony,  to  dig  it  up.  After  a 
little  preparation,  they  made  it  up  into  troches,  and  fealed 
them  with  Diana’s  feal ; whence  the  appellation  of  fgillata , 
fealed.  , 

SIGILLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Umbria  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Nocera, 

SIGILLUM,  a feal,  or  fignet. 

Sigillum  Maria,  Lady's  Seal,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  hryonia  nigra,  or  black  bryony, 
a climbing  plant,  common  in  hedges. 

SIGILMESSA,  in  Geography.  See  Sugulmessa. 

SIGINDUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Upper 
Moefia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  marks  it  on  the  route  from  Rimini 
to  Byzantium,  between  Taurunum  and  the  mount  of  Gold. 

SIGINNI,  a people  of  Afia,  who,  according  to  Strabo, 
had  the  fame  manners  with  the  Perfians. 

SIGISA,  a town  of  Hifpania,  upon  the  Tader,  N.W. 
of  Vergilia. 

SIGISMONDO,  in  Biography.  See  India. 

SIGISMUND,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  was  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
of  the  houfe  of  Luxemburg.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1366,  and  at  an  early  age  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Lewis, 
king  of  Hungary,  to  one  of  whofe  daughters  he  was  be- 
trothed, with  the  intention  of  making  him  fucceflor  to  the 
throne.  During  his  minority,  a party  of  nobles  conferred  the 
crown  on  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  on  which  event  Sigif- 
mund  retired  to  Bohemia.  Charles  being  aflaffinated  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  queen-mother,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
the  crime,  Sigifmund  affembled  an  army,  and  entering  Hun- 
gary, liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who  had  been  imprifoned, 
and  was  crowned  king  when  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  feverely  revenged  the  execution  of  his 
mother-in-law  ; and  getting  poffeffion  of  the  perfons  of  the 
nobles  who  had  invited  Charles,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be 
beheaded,  to  the  number  of  thirty-two.  The  bloody  aft 
occafioned  fo  much  difaffeftion,  that  the  Turkilh  em- 
peror Bajazet  determined  upon  taking  the  opportunity  of 
invading  Hungary,  which  he  did  with  complete  fuccefs ; 
and  Sigifmund  was  dethroned.  He  however  efcaped,  and 
retiring  to  Bohemia,  levied  troops,  with  which  he  recovered 
his  crown,  and  being  brought  to  reafon  by  adverfity,  he 
thenceforth  condufted  himfelf  fo  as  to  obtain  the  good- 
will of  his  people  ; and  fuch  was  the  reputation  which  he 
now  acquired  abroad,  that  he  was  eledfted  emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  firft  objeff  of  Sigifmund  in  his  new  dignity,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  various  diforders  and  diflentions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany.  He  held  a conference  with  pope 
John  XXIII.  for  the  convoking  of  a council,  the  principal 
objeft  of  which  was  the  termination  of  the  fchifm  in  the 
papacy  which  had  long  divided  the  church.  He  engaged  with 
great  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  at  length  effefted  the  afiem- 
bling  of  a council  at  Conftance,  in  1414,  at  which  he  himfelf 
affifted.  As  the  oppofition  of  the  Huffites  to  the  dodfrines 
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of  Rome  was  now  making  great  progrefs,  the  emperor 
granted  a fafe-conduft  to  John  Hufs  to  come  to  the  council, 
and  defend  the  articles  of  his  faith  ; and  it  will  be  to  his  ever- 
lafting  difgrace,  that  he  fuffered  the  council  to  violate  the 
protection  he  had  folemnly  given,  and  to  bring  this  re- 
former to  the  flake.  He  now  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh 
peace  among  the  Chriflian  princes,  that  they  might  concur 
in  a plan  for  reltoring  the  unity  of  the  church : with  this 
view  he  vifited  both  France  and  England,  then  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  The  council,  however, 
agreed  in  depofing  the  exifling  popes,  and  eleCting  a new 
one.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Wenceflaus,  in  1419, 
Sigifmund  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which 
country  was  in  a flame,  from  the  revolt  of  the  perfecuted 
HufTites,  under  their  leader  the  famous  Zifka.  He  marched 
with  an  army  into  Bohemia,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Zifka,  and  the  fame  fortune  attended  him  a fecond  time. 
After  the  death  of  that  hero,  a long  feries  of  bloody  wars 
fucceeded,  which  at  laft  terminated  in  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
'Thaborites,  as  the  infurgents  were  afterwards  called,  and  Si- 
gifmund was  crowned  at  Prague,  in  the  year  1436,  and 
reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  obedience.  He  had  fome  years 
before  this  received  the  imperial  crown  both  at  Milan  and  at 
Rome.  His  bigotry  urged  him  to  tyrannical  proceedings 
agamft  his  Bohemian  fubje&s,  which  excited  their  animofity 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  determined  to  leave  the  country. 
When  he  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  putting  this  refolution 
into  execution,  he  was  feized  with  a mortification  in  his 
toes,  which  was  the  prefage  to  approaching  diffolution,  and 
having  publicly  declared  his  fon-in-law,  Albert,  duke  of 
Auflria,  the  heir  to  his  dominions,  he  died  in  December 
1437,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  27th  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Sigifmund  is  faid  to  have  had  a fine  perfon,  and 
to  have  poffeffed  various  accomplifhments,  efpecially  an  un- 
common fkill  in  the  learned  languages.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
patron  of  learned  men,  was  liberal,  brave,  and  aftive ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel,  vinditlive,  and  fuperfti- 
tioufly  devoted  to  the  clergy.  He  was  licentious  in  his 
condudl,  the  confcioufnefs  of  which  made  him  indulgent  to 
the  open  and  abandoned  debauchery  of  his  fecond  wife, 
Barbara  de  Cilley,  denominated  the  Mefl'alina  of  Germany. 

Sigismund  I.  king  of  Poland,  furnamed  the  Great,  was 
the  fon  of  Cafimir  IV.  He  fucceeded  his  brother  Alex- 
ander in  1507,  and  immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  re- 
medying of  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs.  In  this  arduous  talk  he  was  alififted  by  the 
able  and  faithful  minifter  John  Bonner,  whofe  name  is  ftill 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Poles.  A rebellion  in  Lithuania, 
abetted  by  the  tzar  of  Mufcovy,  joined  to  an  incurfion  of 
the  Walachians  and  Moldavians,  obliged  him  to  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  he  completely  fucceeded 
againft  his  enemies.  The  next  antagoniit  with  whom  he 
had  to  contend,  was  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  grand- 
mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fovereignty  of  the  king  of  Poland  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Prufiia  : in  this  difpute  he  was  alfo  fuccefsful,  and 
obliged  the  marquis  to  grant  him  half  the  province  of  Pruflia, 
as  a barrier  againft  the  Teutonic  knights.  Sigifmund  now 
fat  down  the  peaceful  fovereign  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  the 
duchies  of  Smolenfko  and  Severia,  and  confiderable  terri- 
tories on  the  Euxine  and  Baltic,  while  his  nephew  Lewis 
was  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  accumulation  of 
power  gave  umbrage  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; which,  by 
its  intrigues,  incited  the  Walachians,  Tartars,  and  Mufco- 
ites,  to  makenew  inroads.  Thefe, however,  were  foon  driven 
back  with  great  lols  to  their  own  countries,  and  Sigifmund 
left  again  in  peace.  He  died,  after  a wife,  fortunate,  and 
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long  reign,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the 
year  1548. 

Sigismund  II.  named  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  elefted  to  the  crown  before  his  father’s 
death.  He  offended  the  nobles  by  marrying  the  widow  of 
an  obfcure  perfon  ; and  it  is  afferted,  that,  in  order  to  re- 
cover their  favour,  he  permitted  them  to  fend  their  fons  for 
education  to  the  Proteftant  univerfities  of  Germany,  which 
was  the  means  of  introducing  their  opinions  into  Poland. 
He  himfelf  remained  attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  by 
his  prudent  and  moderate  conduft  kept  out  of  the  king- 
dom thofe  diforders  which  difturbed  the  peace  of  fo  many 
other  European  countries.  He  was  extremely  diligent  in 
promoting  the  improvement  of  his  ftates  by  wife  laws  and 
regulations,  and  the  correftion  of  abufes,  which  enabled 
him  to  maintain  a powerful  Handing  army  without  the  ad- 
dition of  new  taxes.  This  force  he  had  occafion  to  employ 
as  an  auxiliary  to  his  kinfman  the  archbilhop  of  Riga,  againft 
an  invafion  of  the  Ruffians.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
great  part  of  Livonia,  and  forced  the  grand-mafter  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  who  had  called  in  the  Ruffians,  to  renounce 
their  alliance,  and  put  the  order  finder  the  protection  of  Po- 
land. From  this  period  Livonia  was  annexed  to  Poland,  and 
the  grand-mafter  abdicating  his  dignity,  received  in  com- 
penfation  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigallia,  which 
long  remained  in  his  family.  The  tzar,  John  Bafilowitz, 
made  an  irruption  into  Lithuania,  which  occafioned  much 
bloodlhed  and  devaftation,  and  Sigifmund  was  glad  to  pro- 
pofe  an  armiftice  ; and  while  this  meafure  was  in  difcuffion, 
the  king  of  Poland  died  in  1572,  leaving  only  two  daugh- 
ters, and  with  him  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  houfe  of 
Jagellon.  He  left  a high  character  for  courage,  ability,  and 
every  princely  quality,  but  he  is  faid  to  have  been  too  much 
attached  to  the  fair  fex. 

Sigismund  III.  king  of  Poland,  furnamed  De  Vafa,vfzs, 
the  fon  of  John  III.  king  of  Sweden,  and  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sigifmund  I.  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in  1566, 
and  in  1587  was  elefted  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  compe- 
tition with  Maximilian  of  Auftria.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Zamolki,  the  crown-general,  after  a civil  war,  in  which 
Maximilian  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  Sigifmund 
was  firmly  feated  on  the  throne.  He  governed  fuccefsfully 
with  the  affiftance  of  Zamolki,  till  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1592,  left  him  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  As  he  was 
a zealous  Catholic,  and  the  Swedes  were  friendly  to  the 
Reformation,  they  felt  difinclined  to  come  under  his  autho- 
rity ; befides  that,  the  duties  of  a king  of  Sweden,  and  of  a 
king  of  Poland,  feemed  to  be  quite  incompatible.  His  uncle, 
duke  Charles,  who  had  been  declared  regent  during  Sigif- 
mund’s  abfence,  inflamed  thofe  difcontents.  Sigifmund 
having  obtained  permiffion  from  the  Polilh  diet  to  vifit  his 
other  kingdom,  arrived  in  Sweden  in  1593,  accompanied  by 
the  pope’s  nuncio,  and  his  proceedings  foon  proved  how 
much  the  reftoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  objeft 
of  his  wilhes.  Violent  diffentions  arofe  between  him  and  the 
ftates,  and  in  1595  he  returned  to  Poland,  leaving  Sweden 
in  the  greateft  diforder.  In  1598,  Sigifmund  again  entered 
Sweden  at  the  head  of  a foreign  army,  and  a civil  war  en- 
fued,  which  terminated  in  a pacification,  and  the  king  re- 
turned to  Poland.  Peace  did  not  laft  long,  and  in  1604  the 
Swedes  formally  depofed  him,  and  railed  his  uncle  Charles 
to  the  throne.  War  fucceeded  between  Poland  and  Swe- 
den, which  ended  in  the  conqueft  of  Livonia  by  the  Polilh 
general. 

Ruffia,  at  this  time,  being  thrown  into  confufion  by  a re- 
volution, Sigifmund  took  part  in  its  diforders,  and  entering 
that  country,  in  1610,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  armyg 
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gained  in  the  outlet  fuch  advantages,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
place  his  fon  Uladiflaus  on  the  throne.  He  was,  however, 
foon  after  dethroned,  and  all  the  conquefts  made  by  Sigif- 
mund  were  recovered  by  the  Ruffians.  During  the  remain- 
der of  his  reign,  the  Poles  were  involved  in  wars  with  the 
Turks,  and  afterwards  with  the  Swedes  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus.  To  the  latter  they  were  obliged  to  cede  Livo- 
nia, Finland,  and  Pruffia  ; and  the  concluding  years  of  Si- 
gifmund  were  clouded  with  difafters.  He  fell  into  a ftate 
of  melancholy  and  difeafe,  by  which  he  was  carried  off,  in  the 
year  1669.  His  character  has  been  thus  drawn  in  very  few 
words : “ With  fome  talents  for  government,  his  religious 
bigotry,  and  obilinacy  of  temper,  precipitated  him  into  errors 
which  coff  him  one  crown,  and  rendered  the  other  a fource 
of  perpetual  difquiet.” 

SIGIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the 
coaft  of  Aufonia,  according  to  Appian. 

SiGius  Mont,  or  Setius,  according  to  Ptolemy,  a moun- 
tain of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea.  Strabo. 

SIGMA,  among  the  Romans,  the  fame  with  the Jlibadium. 

SIGMARINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  and  county 
of  Germany,  inverted  in  the  houfe  of  Hohenzollern,  on  the 
Danube  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  48°  2'.  E. 
long.  90  16'. 

SIGMOID,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  from  their  figure  being  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Greek  letter  a-.  Thus,  we  have  the  figmoid  cavities  of 
the  ulna  (fee  Extremities)  ; figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
(fee  Intestine)  ; and  figmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.  See  Heart. 

SIGN,  Signum,  a fenfible  mark,  or  chara&er,  denoting 
fomething  abfent  or  invifible. 

Anciently  the  monks,  in  all  religious  houfes,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  fpeak,  nor  to  exprefs  their  minds,  otherwife  than 
by  figns,  which  they  learned  in  their  noviciate.  C.  Rhodi- 
ginus  and  Porta  have  written  of  the  ancient  figns  and  cyphers 
ufed  in  fpeaking  and  writing. 

Sign,  in  Algebra,  denotes  a fymbol,  or  character. 

Signs,  like,  negative,  and  radical.  See  the  adjectives. 

Sign,  in  Medicine,  any  appearance  in  a difeafe  which  is 
cognizable  by  the  fenfes,  and  from  which  fome  judgment 
may  be  formed  refpefting  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  its 
probable  termination.  It  is  now  more  commonly  called  a 
fymptom  ; which  fee. 

Sign,  Antecedent.  See  Antecedent. 

Sign,  in  AJlronomyt  a twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
zodiac  ; or  a portion,  containing  thirty  degrees  of  it. 

The  zodiac  was  divided,  by  the  ancients,  into  twelve  feg- 
ments,  called  figns  ; commencing  from  the  point  of  interfec- 
tion  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial ; which  figns  they  deno- 
minated from  the  twelve  conftellations,  which,  in  Hippar- 
chus’s time,  poffeffed  thofe  fegments.  But  the  conftella* 
tions  have  fince  fo  changed  their  places,  by  the  preceffion  of 
the  equinox,  that  Aries  is  now  got  out  of  the  fign  called 
Aries,  into  Taurus,  Taurus  into  Gemini,  & c. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  figns,  and  their  order,  are  as 
follow  : Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo , Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pifces ; each  of 
which,  with  the  ftars  thereof,  fee  under  its  proper  article, 
Aries,  Taurus,  See. 

The  figns  are  diftinguilhed,  with  regard  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  when  the  fun  is  in  them,  into  vernal,  ajlivalf  autum~ 
rial,  and  brumal. 

Signs,  the  vernal,  or  fpring,  are,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini. 

Signs,  the  ajlival,  or  fummer,  are,  Cancer,  Leo,  and 
Virgo. 


Signs,  the  autumnal,  are,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagit- 
tarius. 

Signs,  the  brumal,  or  winter,  are,  Capricornus,  Aquarius1, 
and  Pifces. 

The  vernal  and  fummer  figns  are  alfo  called  northern 
figns. 

And  the  autumnal  and  brumal  figns,  fouthern  figns. 

Signs,  Afcending.  See  Ascending. 

Signs,  Fixed.  See  Fixed. 

Signs,  Mafculme.  See  Masculine. 

Sign  Manual,  thefetting  one’s  hand  and  feal  to  a writing  . 
See  Signature. 

The  expreffion  is  ufed  when  any  bill  or  writing  is  figned 
under  the  hand  of  the  king,  8c c.  Counterfeiting  the  fign 
manual,  privy  fignet,  or  privy  feal,  is  treafon.  x Mar. 
flat.  2.  cap.  6.  See  Patents. 

Among  the  Saxons,  before  the  invention  of  feals,  a 4- 
was  a common  fign,  or  fignum,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  moil 
fubferibing  witnell'es  in  charters,  and  other  deeds : as  4- 
flS  num  Robcrti  Epifcop.  Lond.  See.  See  Seal. 

Sign  of  Reference,  in  Mufic,  figna  repetitionis.  See  Segno. 

Signs  of  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  the  appearances  which  fhew 
them  to  be  out  of  order.  The  firft  fign  of  a horfe’s  indif- 
pofition  is,  his  loathing  his  food,  efpecially  when  he  has  a 
wild  and  haggard  look  ; as  the  eye  of  a horfe  is,  as  it  were, 
a glafs,  through  which  may  be  difeerned  the  inward  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  body  : it  fhould  alfo  be  obferved  whether  his  ears 
be  cold,  his  mouth  hot  or  clammy,  the  hair  of  his  flanks 
rough  and  flaring,  and  paler  than  ufual  about  the  ends ; 
his  dung  hard,  black,  or  greenifh,  and  his  urine  clear  like 
water.  In  this  cafe  his  eyes  are  alfo  fubjeCt  to  weep  j 
his  head  is  heavy  and  hanging  down  ; he  is  apt  to  ftumble  as 
he  walks  ; he  is  flow  and  dull,  though  he  was  vigorous  be- 
fore ; he  never  minds  other  horfes  ; contrary  to  his  former 
cuftom,  he  rifes  and  lies  down  often  in  the  liable,  looking 
towards  his  flanks,  which  are  doubled  and  folded  in  ; his 
heart  beats  quick  ; and  he  is  alfo  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
at  what  is  done  to  him.  Thefe  and  many  other  figns  are 
met  with  in  horfes  which  are  not  in  a ftate  of  perfect  health, 
and  fhould  be  immediately  attended  to  ; and  fuitable  remedies 
be  applied.  This  is  of  much  confequence  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  team  and  other  work  horfes  belonging  to  farms,  See. 

SIGNA,  Standards,  among  the  Romans,  were  of  dif- 
ferent forts  ; on  fome  of  them  the  image  of  the  emperor  was 
reprefented,  and  they  that  carried  them  were  called  imagi- 
niferi ; others  had  a hand  ftretched  out,  as  a fymbol  of  con- 
cord; and  thefe  enfign-bearers  were  called  Jigniferi ; fome 
had  a filver  eagle,  the  bearers  of  which  were  called  aquilferi ; 
others  had  a dragon  with  a filver  head,  and  the  reft  of  his 
body  of  taffety,  which  was  blown  by  the  wind  as  if  it 
had  been  a real  dragon,  and  the  bearers  of  this  enfign  were 
called  draconarii ; laftly,  the  emperor’s  enfign  was  called 
labarum,  and  thofe  that  carried  it  labariferi,  which  they  car- 
ried out  when  he  went  in  perfon  to  the  field  ; it  was  of  a 
purple  colour,  befet  with  gold  fringe,  a»d  adorned  with  pre- 
cious ftones. 

All  thefe  enfigns  were  fuftained  with  a half-pike,  fharp 
at  the  end,  that  it  might  be  the  more  eafily  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

SIGNAL,  a certain  fign  agreed  upon  for  the  conveying 
of  intelligence  to  places  to  which  the  voice  cannot  reach. 

Signals  are  given  for  the  beginning  of  a battle,  or  an 
attack  ; ufually  with  drums  and  trumpets  : at  fea,  they  are 
given  by  cannon  or  mufket-fhot,  by  lights,  fails,  flags,  See. 

All  fignals  may  be  reduced  into  three  different  kinds ; viz. 
thofe  which  are  made  by  the  found  of  particular  inftruments, 
as  the  trumpet,  horn,  or  fife ; to  which  may  be  added, 

ftriking 


SIGNALS. 


Itriking  the  bell,  or  beating  the  drum  ; thofe  which  are 
made  by  difplaying  pendants,  enfigns,  and  flags,  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ; or  by  lowering  or  altering  the  pofition  of 
the  fails ; and  thofe  which  are  executed  by  rockets  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  ; by  firing  cannon  or  fmall  arms  ; by  artificial 
fire -works  ; and  by  lanthorns.  See  Telegraph. 

The  fignals  by  the  drum,  made  ufe  of  in  military  exercife, 
inftead  of  the  word  of  command,  are  as  follow  : a fhort 
roll,  q.  d.  to  caution  ; a flam,  to  perform  any  diftinft  ope- 
ration ; to  arms,  to  form  the  line  or  battalion  ; the  march, 
to  advance,  except  when  intended  for  a falute  ; the  quick 
march,  to  advance  quick  ; the  point  of  war,  to  march  and 
charge;  the  retreat,  to  retreat ; drum  ceafing,  to  halt  ; two 
fhort  rolls,  to  perform  the  flank-firing;  the  dragoon  march, 
to  open  the  battalion  ; the  grenadier  march,  to  form  the  co- 
lumn ; the  troop,  to  double  divifxons  ; the  long  roll,  to  form 
the  fquare  ; the  grenadier  march,  to  reduce  the  fquare  to  the 
column  ; the  preparative,  to  make  ready  and  fire  ; the  gene- 
„ ral,  to  ceafe  firing ; two  long  rolls,  to  bring  or  lodge  the 
colours. 

Signals  have  been  in  ufe  in  all  ages  : the  ancients,  who  had 
no  regular  couriers,  or  polls,  made  ufe  of  them  to  convey 
intelligence  of  what  palled  at  a great  diitance ; for  which 
purpofe,  they  placed  fentinels  on  the  eminences,  from  fpace 
to  fpace  ; fome  mention  of  which  we  find  made  by  Homer 
himfelf,  Iliad©,  v.  553,  &c.  Odylf.  H.  v.  261.  Thofe  peo- 
ple, thus  difpofed,  lighted  fires,  or  flambeaux,  in  the 
night-time.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  iEfchylus,  that  prince, 
at  his  departure  for  Troy,  promifes  Clytemneilra,  that,  the 
very  day  the  city  ihould  be  taken,  he  would  apprize  her  of 
his  vi&ory  by  fires,  lighted  exprefs.  He  keeps  his  word, 
and  tidings  are  brought  the  princefs,  that  Troy  is  taken, 
and  that  Agamemnon’s  fignals  are  feen. 

Frontinus  obferves  they  were  in  ufe  among  the  Arabs  ; 
and  Bonaventura  Vulcanius,  in  his  fcholia  on  Arillotle’s 
book  De  Mundo,  adds,  that,  while  the  Moors  were  mailers 
of  the  greatell  part  of  Spain,  they  built  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  an  infinity  of  turrets,  or  watch-houfes,  called, 
in  the  Arabic,  atalayas,  a word  the  Spaniards  Hill  retain  ; 
whence,  by  fires,  they  could  immediately  alarm  the  whole 
kingdom.  Indeed  the  cultom  was  much  more  ancient  than 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  Q.  Curtius  obferves,  it  was  very  fre- 
quent among  the  Afiatics,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  : Livy 
and  Caefar,  alfo,  both  mention  it  as  ufed  among  the  Romans. 
Polydore  Virgil  fhews  it  of  great  antiquity  in  England  ; 
and  Boethius  adds,  that,  in  feveral  places  in  England, 
there  were  the  remains  of  huge  poles  that  have  ferved  for 
this  purpofe. 

Signals  at  Sea , are  figns  made  by  the  admiral,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  a fquadron  of  Ihips,  either  in  the  day, 
or  by  night,  whether  for  failing,  for  fighting,  or  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  the  merchant-lhips  under  their  convoy. 
See  Engagement. 

Thefe  fignals  are  very  numerous,  and  important ; being 
all  appointed  and  determined  by  order  of  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral, and  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  communicated  in  the 
inilru&ions  fent  to  the  commander  of  every  Ihip  of  the  fleet, 
or  fquadron,  before  their  putting  out  to  fea.  It  is  by  the 
combination  of  fignals,  previoully  known,  that  the  admiral 
conveys  orders  to  his  fleet ; every  fquadron,  every  divifion, 
and  every  fliip  of  which  has  its  particular  iignal.  The  in- 
itru&ion  may,  therefore,  occafionally  be  given  to  the  whole 
fleet,  or  to  any  of  its  fquadrons,  to  any  divifion  of  thole 
fquadrons,  or  to  any  Ihip  of  thofe  divifions.  Hence  the  fig- 
nal  of  command  may  at  the  fame  time  be  difplayed  for  three 
divifions,  and  for  three  lhip3  of  each  divifion  ; or  for  three 
(hips  in  each  fquadron,  and  for  only  nine  fliip s in  the  whole 


fleet.  For,  the  general  fignal  of  the  fleet  being  fhewn,  if  a 
particular  pendant  be  alfo  thrown  out  from  fome  remarkable 
place  on  the  fame  malt  with  the  general  fignal,  it  will  commu- 
nicate intelligence  to  nine  Ihips  that  wear  the  fame  pendant. 

The  preparatory  fignal  given  by  the  admiral  to  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  his  fleet,  is  immediately  anfwered  by  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  directed  ; by  fhewing  the  fame  fignal,  to  teftify 
that  they  are  ready  to  execute  his  orders.  Having  obferved 
their  anfwers,  he  will  fliew  the  fignal  which  is  to  dired  their 
operations : as,  to  chafe,  to  form  the  line,  to  begin  the  en- 
gagement, to  board,  to  double  upon  the  enemy,  to  rally  or 
return  to  a&ion,  to  difcontinue^the  fight,  to  retreat  and  fave 
themfelves.  The  dexterity  of  working  the  Ihips  in  a fleet 
depends  on  the  precife  moment  of  executing  thefe  orders,  and 
on  the  general  harmony  of  their  movements  ; a circumllance 
which  evinces  the  utility  of  a fignal  of  preparation. 

As  the  extent  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  fire  and  fmoke 
of  the  adion,  or  other  circumftances  in  navigation,  will 
often  prevent  the  admiral’s  fignals  from  being  feen  through- 
out the  fleet,  they  are  always  repeated  by  the  officers  next 
in  command ; by  ihips  appointed  to  repeat  fignals ; and, 
finally,  by  the  fliip  or  ihips  for  which  they  are  intended* 
The  ihips  that  repeat  the  fignal,  befides  the  chiefs  of 
fquadrons  or  divifions,  are  ufually  frigates  lying  to  wind- 
ward or  leeward  of  the  line.  Thefe  ihould  be  extremely  vi- 
gilant to  obferve  and  repeat  the  fignals,  whether  they  are 
to  tranfmit  the  orders  of  the  commanders-in-chief,  or  his 
feconds,  to  any  part  of  the  fleet ; or  to  report  the  fortunate 
or  diitrefsful  fituation  of  any  part  thereof.  By  this  means, 
all  the  ihips  from  the  van  to  the  rear  will,  unlefs  difabled,  be 
ready  at  a moment’s  warning  to  put  the  admiral’s  defign  in 
execution.  To  preferve  order  in  the  repetition  of  fignals, 
and  to  favour  their  communication,  without  embarraffment, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  ihip  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  the  commanders  of  the  fquadrons  repeat  after  the 
admiral ; the  chiefs  of  the  divifions,  according  to  their  order 
in  the  line,  after  the  commanders  of  the  fquadrons  ; and  the 
particular  ihips,  after  the  chiefs  of  the  divifions  ; and  thofe, 
in  return,  after  the  particular  ihips,  vice  verfd,  when  the 
objeifl;  is  to  convey  any  intelligence  from  the  latter  to  the 
admiral.  Befides  the  fignals  above-mentioned,  there  are 
others  for  different  ranks  of  officers  ; as  for  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, mailers,  &c.  or  for  any  of  thofe  officers  of  a pecu- 
liar ihip.  Falconer. 

Signal-flags  are  hoiiled  at  the  mizen-peek,  &c.  ; night- 
fignals  are  made  with  lanthorns,  and  are  hoiiled  by  the  fame 
haliards  as  the  flags.  Since  November  1805,  the  red  flag 
at  the  main-mail  has  been  the  firil  in  rank  after  the  union 
flag.  See  Flag. 

Signals  by  Day.  When  the  commander-in-chief  would 
have  them  prepare  for  failing,  he  firil  loofes  his  fore-topfail, 
and  then  the  whole  fleet  is  to  do  the  fame.  When  he 
would  have  them  unmoor,  he  loofes  his  main-topfail,  and 
fires  a gun,  which,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  to  be  anfwered  by 
every  flag-ihip.  When  he  would  have  them  weigh,  he 
loofes  his  fore-topfail,  and  fires  a gun,  and  fometimes  hauls 
home  his  iheets ; the  gun  is  to  be  anfwered  by  every  flag- 
ihip,  and  every  ihip  is  to  get  to  fail  as  foon  as  it  can.  If 
with  the  leeward-fide,  the  ilernmoil  ihip  is  to  weigh  firil. 
When  he  would  have  the  weather-moil  and  head-moit  ihips 
to  tack  firil,  he  hoiils  the  union-flag  at  the  fore-topmait- 
head,  and  fires  a gun,  which  each  flag-ihip  anfwers  ; but  if 
he  would  have  the  itern-moit  and  leeward-moil  ihips  to  tack 
firil,  he  hoiits  the  union-flag  at  the  mizen  topmail-head,  and 
fires  a gun ; and  when  he  would  have  all  the  whole  fleet 
tack,  he  hoiils  an  union  both  on  the  fore  and  mizen-top- 
mait-heads,  and  fires  a gun.  When,  in  bad  weather,  he 

would 
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would  have  them  wear,  and  bring  to  the  other  tack,  he 
hoifts  a pendant  on  the  enfign-ftafF,  and  fires  a gun  ; and 
then  the  leeward-moft  and  ftern-moft  fhips  are  to  wear  firft, 
and  bring  on  the  other  tack,  and  lie  by,  or  go  on  with  an 
eafy  fail,  till  he  comes  a-head  : every  flag  is  to  anfwer  with 
the  fame  fignal.  If  they  are  lying  by,  or  failing  by  a wind, 
and  the  admiral  would  have  them  bear  up  and  fail  before  the 
wind,  he  hoifts  his  enfign,  and  fires  a gun,  which  the  flags 
are  to  anfwer ; and  then  the  leeward-moft  fhips  are  to  bear 
up  firft,  and  to  give  room  for  the  weather-moft  to  wear, 
and  fail  before  the  wind,  with  an  eafy  fail,  till  the  admiral 
comes  a-head.  But  if  it  ftiould  happen,  when  the  admiral 
hath  occafion  to  wear  and  fail  before  the  wind,  that  both 
jack  and  enfign  be  abroad,  he  will  haul  down  the  jack,  be- 
fore he  fires  the  gun  to  wear,  and  keep  it  down  till  the  fleet 
is  before  the  wind.  When  they  are  failing  before  the  wind, 
and  he  would  have  them  bring-to,  with  the  ftarboard  tacks 
aboard,  he  hoifts  a red  flag  at  the  flag-ftaff,  on  the  mizen- 
topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun.  But  if  they  are  to  bring-to, 
with  the  larboard  tack,  he  hoifts  a blue  flag  at  the  fame 
place,  and  fires  a gun,  and  every  (hip  is  to  anfwer  the  gun. 
When  any  fhip  difcovers  land,  he  is  to  hoift  his  jack  and 
enfign,  and  keep  it  abroad,  till  the  admiral  or  commander- 
in-chief  anfwer  him,  by  hoifting  his  ; on  fight  of  which,  he 
is  to  haul  down  his  enfign.  If  any  difcovers  danger,  he  is 
to  tack  and  bear  up  from  it,  and  to  hang  his  jack  abroad 
from  the  main-topmaft  crofs-trees,  and  to  fire  two  guns ; 
but  if  he  ftiould  ftrike  or  (tick  fait,  then,  befides  the  fame 
fignal  with  his  jack,  he  is  to  keep  firing,  till  he  fees  all  the 
fleet  obferve  him,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger. 
When  any  fees  a fhip  or  Ihips  more  than  the  fleet,  he  is  to 
put  abroad  his  enfign,  and  there  keep  it,  till  the  admiral’s 
is  out,  and  then  to  lower  it,  as  often  as  he  fees  fhips,  and 
ftand  in  with  them,  that  fo  the  admiral  may  know  which 
way  they  are,  and  how  many ; but  if  lie  be  at  fuch  a dif- 
tance,  that  the  enfign  cannot  well  be  difcovered,  he  is  then 
to  lay  his  head  toward  the  fhip  or  fhips  fo  defcried,  and  to 
brail  up  his  low  fails,  and  continue  hoifting  and  lowering 
his  topfails,  and  making  a waft  with  his  top-gallant  fails, 
till  he  is  perceived  by  the  admiral.  When  the  admiral 
would  have  the  vice-admiral,  or  him  that  commands  in  the 
fecond  poft  of  the  fleet,  to  fend  out  fhips  to  chafe,  lie  hoifts 
a flag,  ftriped  white  and  red  on  the  flag-ftaff,  at  the  fore- 
topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun.  But  if  he  would  have  the 
rear-admiral  do  fo,  he  then  hoifts  the  fame  fignal  on  the  flag- 
ftaff  at  the  mizen-topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun.  When  the 
admiral  would  have  any  fhip  to  chafe  to  windward,  he  makes 
a fignal  for  fpeaking  with  the  captain,  and  he  hoifts  a red 
flag  in  the  mizen  fhrouds,  and  fires  a gun  ; but  if  to  chafe 
to  leeward,  a blue  flag  ; and  the  fame  fignal  is  made  by  the 
flag,  in  whofe  divifion  that  fhip  is.  When  he  would  have  them 
give  over  chafe,  he  hoifts  a white  flag  on  his  flag-ftaff  at  the 
fore-topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun  ; which  fignal  is  to  be 
made  alfo  by  that  flag-fhip  which  is  neareft  the  fhip  that 
gives  chafe,  till  the  chafing  fhip  fees  the  fignal.  In  cafe 
of  fpringing  a leak,  or  any  other  difaller,  that  difables  their 
fhip  from  keeping  company,  they  are  to  haul  up  their 
courfes,  and  fire  two  guns.  When  any  fhip  would  fpeak 
with  the  admiral,  he  muff  fpread  an  Englifh  enfign,  from 
the  head  of  his  main  or  fore-topmaft,  downwards  on  the 
fhrouds,  lowering  his  main  or  fore-topfail,  and  continue 
firing  guns,  till  the  admiral  obferve  him ; and  if  any  fhip 
perceive  this,  and  judgeth  the  admiral  doth  not,  that  fhip 
muft  make  the  fame  fignal,  and  make  the  heft  of  his  way  to 
acquaint  the  admiral  therewith,  who  {hall  anfwer  by  firing 
one  gun.  When  the  admiral  would  have  the  fleet  to  pre- 
pare to  anchor,  he  hoifts  an  enfign,  ftriped  red,  blue,  and 


white,  on  the  enfign-ftafF,  and  fires  a gun  ; and  every  flag- 
fhip  makes  the  fame  fignal.  If  he  would  have  the  fleet 
moor,  he  hoifts  his  mizen-topfail,  with  the  clew-lines  hauled 
up,  and  fires  a gun.  If  he  would  have  the  fleet  cut  or  flip, 
he  loofes  both  his  toplaits,  and  fire3  two  guns  ; and  then  the 
leeward  fhips  are  to  cut  or  flip  firft,  to  give  room  to  the 
weather-moft  to  come  to  fail.  So  if  he  would  have  any 
particular  fhip  to  cut  or  flip,  and  to  chafe  to  windward,  he 
makes  the  fignal  for  fpeaking  with  that  fhip,  hoifts  a red 
flag  in  the  mizen-fhrouds,  and  fires  a gun  ; but  if  a fhip  is 
to  chafe  to  leeward,  he  hoifts  a blue  flag  as  before.  If  he 
would  have  the  fleet  exercife  their  fmall  arms,  he  hoifts  a 
red  flag  on  the  enfign-ftafF,  and  fires  a gun  ; but  if  the  great 
guns,  then  he  puts  up  the  pendant  over  the  red  flag. 

Signals  by  Night,  to  be  obferved  at  an  anchor,  weighing 
anchor,  and  failing,  are  as  follow.  When  the  admiral 
would  have  the  fleet  to  unmoor,  and  ride  fhort,  he  hangs 
out  three  lights,  over  one  another  in  the  main-topmaft- 
fhrouds,  over  the  conftant  light  in  the  main-top,  and  fires 
two  guns,  which  are  to  be  ar.fwered  by  the  flag-fhips  ; and 
each  private  fhip  hangs  out  a light  in  the  mizen-fhrouds. 
Note,  that  all  guns,  fired  for  fignals  in  the  night,  muft  he 
fired  on  the  fame  fide,  that  they  may  make  no  alteration  in 
the  found.  When  he  would  have  them  weigh,  he  hangs  a 
light  in  the  main-topmaft-fhrouds,  and  fires  a gun,  which  is 
to  be  anfwered  by  all  the  flags  ; and  every  private  fhip  muft 
hang  out  a light  in  his  mizen-fhroud.  When  he  would  have 
them  tack,  he  hoifts  two  flags  on  the  enfign-ftafF,  over  one 
another,  above  the  conftant  light  in  his  poop,  and  fires  a 
gun,  which  is  to  be  anfwered  by  all  the  flags ; and  every 
private  fhip  is  to  hang  out  a light  extraordinary,  which  is 
not  to  be  taken  in,  till  the  admiral  takes  in  his.  After  the 
fignal  is  made,  the  leeward-moft  and  ftern-moft  fhips  muft 
tack  as  faff  as  they  can  ; and  the  ftern-moft  flag-fhip,  after 
he  is  about  on  the  other  tack,  is  to  lead  the  fleet,  and  him 
they  are  to  follow,  to  avoid  running  through  one  another  in 
the  dark.  When  he  is  upon  a wind,  and  would  have  the 
fleet  veer,  and  bring-to  on  the  other  tack,  he  hoifts  up  one 
light  at  the  mizen-peek,  and  fires  three  guns  ; which  is  to 
be  anfwered  by  all  the  flag-fhips ; and  every  private  fhip 
muft  anfwer,  with  one  light  at  the  mizen-peek.  The  ftern- 
moft  and  leeward-moft  fhips  are  to  bear  up  fo  foon  as  the 
fignal  is  made.  When  he  would  have  them,  in  blowing 
weather,  to  lie  a-try,  fhort,  or  a-hull,  or  with  the  head- 
fails  braced  to  the  mail,  he  will  form  lights  of  equal  height, 
and  fire  five  guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag- 
fhips,  and  then  every  private  fhip  muft  fhew  four  lights ; 
and  after  this,  if  he  would  have  them  to  make  fail,  he  then 
fires  ten  guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwered  by  all  the  flags, 
and  then  the  head-moft  and  weather-moft  fhips  are  to  make 
fail  firft.  When  the  fleet  is  failing  large,  or  before  the 
wind,  and  the  admiral  would  have  them  bring-to,  and  lie 
by,  with  their  ftarboard  tacks  aboard,  he  puts  out  four 
lights  in  the  fore-fhrouds,  and  fires  fix  guns;  but  if  with 
the  larboard  tacks  aboard,  he  fires  eight  guns,  which  are 
to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-fhips  ; and  every  private  fhip 
muft  fhew  four  lights.  The  wind-moft  fhips  muft  bring-to 
firft.  Whenever  the  admiral  alters  his  courfe,  he  fires  one 
gun,  without  altering  his  lights,  which  is  to  be  anfwered 
by  all  the  flag-fhips.  If  any  fhip  hath  occafion  to  lie  fhort, 
or  by,  after  the  fleet  hath  made  fail,  he  is  to  fire  one  gun, 
and  fhew  three  lights  in  his  mizen-fhrouds.  When  any  one 
firft  difcovers  land,  or  danger,  he  is  to  fhew  as  many  lights 
as  he  can,  to  fire  one  gun,  and  to  tack,  or  bear  away  from 
it ; and  if  any  one  happen  to  fpring  a leak,  or  any  be  dis- 
abled from  keeping  company  with  the  fleet,  he  hangs  out 
two  lights  of  equal  height,  and  fires  guns  till  he  is  relieved 
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by  tome  Hup  of  the  fleet.  If  any  one  difcovers  a fleet,  he  is 
to  fire  guns,  make  falfe  fires,  put  one  light  out  on  the  main- 
top, three  on  the  poop,  to  fleer  after  them,  and  to  con- 
tinue firing  of  guns,  unlefs  the  admiral  call  him  off,  by 
fleering  another  courfe,  and  fire  two  or  three  guns,  for 
then  he  muft  follow  the  admiral.  When  the  admiral  an- 
chors, he  fires  two  guns,  a fmall  fpace  of  time  one  from  the 
other,  which  are  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-ihips,  and  every 
private  (hip  muft  (hew  two  lights.  When  the  admiral 
would  have  the  fleet  to  moor,  he  puts  a light  on  each  top- 
maft-head,  and  fires  a gun,  which  is  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
flag-(hips,  and  every  private  (hip  is  to  (hew  one  light.  If 
he  would  have  them  lower  their  yards  and  topmaft,  he  hoifts 
one  light  upon  his  enfign-ftaff,  and  fires  one  gun,  which  is 
to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-flops  ; and  every  private  (hip 
muft  (hew  one  light.  And  when  he  would  have  them  hoift 
their  yards  and  topmafts,  he  puts  out  two  lights,  one  under 
the  other,  in  the  mizen-topmaft-ftirouds,  and  fires  one  gun, 
which  is  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-flops ; and  each  private 
(hip  muft  fhevv  one  light  in  the  mizen-flirouds.  If  any 
ftrange  (hip  be  difcovered  coming  into  the  fleet,  the  next 
(hip  is  to  endeavour  to  fpeak  with  her,  and  bring  her  to  an 
anchor,  and  not  fuffer  her  to  pafs  through  the  fleet.  And 
if  any  one  difcovers  a fleet,  and  it  blows  fo  hard  that  he  can- 
not come  to  give  the  admiral  timely  notice,  he  is  to  hang 
out  a great  number  of  lights,  and  to  continue  firing  gun 
after  gun,  till  the  admiral  anfwers  him  with  one.  When 
the  admiral  would  have  the  fleet  to  cut  or  flip,  he  hangs  out 
four  lights,  one  at  each  main-yard-arm,  and  at  each  fore- 
yard-arm, and  fires  two  guns,  which  are  to  be  anfwered  by 
the  flag-(hips ; and  every  private  (hip  is  to  (hew  one  light. 

Signals  ufed  when  a Ship  fails  in  a Fog.  If  the  admiral 
would  have  them  weigh,  he  fires  ten  guns  ; which  every  flag- 
(hip  is  to  anfwer.  To  make  them  tack,  he  fires  four  guns, 
which  are  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-ihips ; and  then  the 
leeward-moft  and  ftern-moft  (hips  muft  tack  firft,  and  after 
they  are  about,  to  go  with  the  fame  fail  they  tacked  with, 
and  not  to  lie  by,  expedting  the  admiral  to  come  a head  ; 
and  this  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  running  through  one 
another  in  thick  weather. 

When  the  admiral  brings-to,  and  lies  with  his  head-fails 
to  the  maft  ; if  with  the  (larboard  tack  aboard,  he  fires  fix 
guns  ; but  if  with  the  larboard  tack,  he  fires  eight  guns, 
which  the  flag-ftiips  are  to  anfwer.  And  after  this,  if  he 
makes  fail,  he  fires  ten  guns,  which  the  flag-fhips  muft 
anfwer,  and  then  the  head-moft  and  weather-moft  fhips  are 
to  make  fail  firft.  If  it  grow  thick  and  foggy  weather,  the 
admiral  will  continue  failing,  with  the  fame  fail  fet  that  he 
had  before  it  grew  foggy,  and  will  fire  a gun  every  hour, 
which  the  flag-ihips  muft  anfwer ; and  the  private  (hips 
muft  anfwer,  by  firing  of  mulkets,  beating  of  drums,  and 
ringing  of  bells.  But  if  he  be  forced  to  make  either  more 
or  lefs  fail  than  he  bad,  when  the  fog  began,  he  will  fire  a 
gun  every  half-hour,  that  the  fleet  may  difcern  whether 
they  come  up  with  the  admiral,  or  fall  aftern  of  him  ; and 
the  flags  and  private  (hips  are  to  anfwer,  as  before.  If  any 
one  difcovers  danger,  which  he  can  avoid,  by  tacking  and 
Handing  from  it,  he  is  to  make  the  fignal  for  tacking  in  a 
fog  ; but  if  he  (hould  chance  to  ftrike,  and  (tick  fall,  he  is 
to  fire  gun  after  gun,  till  he  thinks  the  reft  have  avoided  the 
danger.  When  the  admiral  would  have  the  fleet  to  anchor, 
he  fires  two  guns,  which  the  flags  are  to  anfwer  ; and  after 
he  hath  been  half  an  hour  at  an  anchor,  he  will  fire  two  guns 
more,  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flags  as  before,  that  all  the  fleet 
may  know  it. 

Signals  for  calling  Officers  on  hoard  the  Admiral.  When 
the  admiral  puts  abroad  an  union-flag  in  the  mizen-fhrouds, 


and  fires  a gun,  all  the  captains  are  to  come  aboard  him ; 
and  if,  with  the  fame  fignal,  there  be  alfo  a waft  made  with 
the  enfign,  then  the  lieutenant  of  each  (hip  is  to  come  on 
board.  If  an  enfign  be  put  abroad  in  the  fame  place,  all 
the  mailers  of  the  (hips  of  war  are  to  come  on  board  the  ad- 
miral. If  a llandard  on  the  flag-llaff  be  hoifted  at  the  mizen- 
topmaft-head,  and  a gun  fired,  then  all  the  flag-officers  are 
to  come  aboard  the  admiral.  If  the  Englifh  flags  only,  then 
a (landard  in  the  mizen-fhrouds,  and  fire  a gun  : if  the  flags, 
and  land  general  officers,  then  the  admiral  puts  abroad  a 
ftandard  at  mizen-topmaft-head,  and  a pendant  at  mizen- 
peek,  and  fires  a gun.  If  a red  flag  be  hoifted  in  the 
mizen-fhrouds,  and  a gun  fired,  then  the  captains  of  his 
own  fquadron  are  to  come  aboard  the  admiral ; and  if,  with 
the  fame  fignal,  there  be  alfo  a waft  with  the  enfign,  the 
lieutenant  of  each  (hip  muft  come  aboard.  If  he  hoifts  a 
white  flag,  as  before,  then  the  vice-admiral,  or  he  that 
commands  in  the  fecond  port,  and  all  the  captains  of  his 
fquadron,  are  to  go  on  board  the  admiral ; if  a blue  flag, 
&c.  then  the  rear-admiral,  and  the  captains  of  his  fquadron, 
muft  come  aboard,  and  if  with  a waft,  as  before,  the  lieu- 
tenants. When  a ftandard  is  hoifted  on  the  enfign-ftaff, 
and  a gun  fired,  the  vice  and  rear-admirals  muft  come  on 
board  the  admiral’s  (hip.  When  the  admiral  would  fpeak 
with  the  captains  of  his  own  divifion,  he  will  hoift  a pen- 
dant on  the  mizen-peek,  and  fire  a gun  ; and  if  with  the 
lieutenants,  a waft  is  made  with  the  enfign,  and  the  fame 
fignal ; for  whenever  he  would  fpeak  with  the  lieutenants  of 
any  particular  (hip,  he  makes  the  fignal  for  the  captain,  and 
a waft  alfo  with  the  enfign.  When  the  admiral  would  have 
all  the  tenders  in  the  fleet  come  under  his  (tern,  and  fpeak 
with  him,  he  hoifts  a flag,  yellow  and  white,  at  the  mizen- 
peek,  and  fires  a gun.  But  if  he  would  fpeak  with  any 
particular  (hip’s  tender,  he  makes  a fignal  for  fpeaking  with 
the  captain  (he  tends  upon,  and  a waft  with  the  jack.  If 
all  the  pinnaces  and  barges  are  to  come  on  board,  manned 
and  armed,  the  fignal  is  a pendant  on  the  flag-ftaff,  hoifted 
on  the  fore-topmait-head,  and  a gun  fired  ; and  if  he  would 
have  them  chafe  any  (hip,  veflel,  or  boat  in  view,  he  hoifts 
the  pendant,  and  fires  two  guns.  The  fignal  for  the  long- 
boats to  come  on  board  him,  manned  and  armed,  is  the 
pendant  hoifted  on  the  flag-ftaff,  and  the  mizen-topmaft- 
heads,  and  a gun  fired  ; and  if  he  would  have  them  chafe 
any  (hip,  veflel,  or  boat,  in  open  view,  without  coming  on 
board  him,  he  hoifts  the  pendant,  as  aforefaid,  and  fires  two 
guns.  When  the  admiral  would  have  all  the  boats  in  the 
fleet  to  come  on  board  him,  manned  and  armed,  he  hoifts  a 
pendant  on  the  flag-ftaff,  both  on  the  fore-topmaft  and 
mizen-topmaft-head,  and  fires  one  gun  ; but  if  he  would 
have  them  chafe,  he  hcifts  his  pendants,  as  before,  and  fires 
two  guns.  When  the  admiral  would  fpeak  with  the 
victualler,  or  his  agent,  he  puts  an  Englifh  enfign  in  the 
mizen-topmaft-fhrouds ; and  when  with  him  that  hath  the 
charge  of  the  gunner’s  (tores,  he  will  fpread  an  enfign  at  his 
main-top  fail-yard-arm. 

Signals  for  managing  a Sea-fight.  When  the  admiral 
would  have  the  fleet  form  a line  of  battle,  one  (hip  a-head 
of  another,  he  hoifts  an  union  flag  on  the  mizen-peek,  and 
fires  a gun  ; and  every  flag-fhip  does  the  like.  But  when 
they  are  to  form  a line  of  battle,  one  a-breaft  of  another, 
he  hoifts  a pendant  with  the  union-flag,  &c.  When  he 
would  have  the  admiral  of  the  white,  or  him  that  commands 
in  the  fecond  poit,  to  tack,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  wind 
of  the  enemy,  he  fpreads  a white  flag  under  the  flag  at  the 
main-topmait-head,  and  fires  a gun ; and  when  he  would 
have  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  do  fo,  he  doth  the  fame 
with  the  blue  flag.  If  he  would  have  the  rear-admiral  of 
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the  red  do  fo,  he  fpreads  a red  flag  from  the  cap,  on  the 
fore-topmaft-head,  downward  on  the  back-ftay ; if  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  he  fpreads  a blue  flag,  See.  and 
fires  a gun.  If  he  would  have  the  rear-admiral  of  the  red 
do  fo,  he  hoifts  a red  flag  at  the  flag-ftaff,  at  the  mizen- 
topmaft-head ; if  the  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  a white 
flag  ; if  the  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  a blue  flag,  and  under 
it  a pendant  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a gun.  If  he  be  to 
leeward  of  the  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  he  would  have 
them  bear  down  into  his  wake  or  grain,  he  hoifts  a blue  flag 
at  the  mizen-peek,  and  fires  a gun.  If  he  would  be  to  lee- 
ward of  the  enemy,  and  his  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  be  to  leeward 
of  him,  in  order  to  bring  thefe  fhips  into  the  line,  he  bears 
down  with  a blue  flag  at  the  mizen-peek,  under  the  union- 
flag,  (which  is  the  fignal  for  battle,)  and  fires  a gun  ; and 
then  thofe  fhips  that  are  to  leeward  of  him,  muft  endeavour 
to  get  into  his  wake  or  grain,  according  to  their  ftation  in 
the  line  of  battle.  When  the  fleet  is  failing  before  the  wind, 
and  he  would  have  him,  who  commands  in  the  fecond  poft, 
and  the  fhip  of  the  ftarboard  quarter,  to  clap  by  the  wind, 
and  come  to  the  ftarboard  tack,  he  hoifts  a red  flag  at  the 
mizen-topmaft-head  ; but  a blue  one,  if  he  would  have  fhips 
of  the  larboard  quarter  come  to  the  larboard  tack,  with  a 
gun.  If  the  van  are  to  tack  firft,  he  fpreads  the  union-flag 
at  the  flag-ftaff,  on  the  fore-topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun, 
<if  the  red  flag  be  not  on  board  ; but  if  it  be,  then  he  lowers 
the  fore-topfails  a little,  and  the  union-flag  is  fpread  from 
the  cap  of  the  fore-topmaft  downward  ; and  every  flag-fhip 
doth  the  fame.  If  the  rear  be  to  tack  firft,  he  hoifts  the 
union-flag  on  the  flag-ftaff,  at  the  mizen-topmaft-head,  and 
fires  a gun  ; which  all  the  flag-fhips  are  to  anfwer.  If  all 
the  flag-fhips  are  to  come  into  his  wake  or  grain,  he  hoifts 
a red  flag  at  his  mizen-peek,  and  fires  a gun ; and  all  the 
flag-fhips  muft  do  the  fame.  If  he  would  have  him  that 
commands  in  the  fecond  poft  of  his  fquadron  to  make  mere 
fail,  (though  he  himfelf  fhorten  fail,)  he  hoifts  a white  flag 
on  the  enfign-ftaff.  But  if  he  that  commands  in  the  third 
poft  be  to  do  fo,  he  hoifts  a blue  flag,  and  fires  a gun,  and 
all  the  flag-fhips  muft  make  the  fame  fignal.  Whenever  he 
hoifts  a red  flag  on  the  flag-ftaff  at  the  fore-topmaft-head, 
and  fires  a gun,  every  fhip  in  the  fleet  muft  ufe  their  utmoft 
endeavour  to  engage  the  enemy,  in  the  order  preferibed 
them.  When  he  hoifts  a white  flag  at  his  mizen-peek,  and 
fires  a gun,  then  all  the  fmall  frigates  of  his  fquadron,  that 
are  not  of  the  line  of  battle,  are  to  come  under  the  Item. 
If  the  fleet  be  failing  by  a wind  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  the 
admiral  would  have  them  brace  their  head-fails  to  the  maft, 
he  hoifts  up  a yellow  flag,  on  the  flag-ftaff,  at  the  mizen- 
topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun  ; which  the  flag-fhips  are  to 
anfwer ; and  then  the  fhips  in  the  rear  muft  brace  firft. 
After  this,  if  he  would  have  them  fall  their  head-fails,  and 
Hand  on,  he  hoifts  a yellow  flag  on  the  flag-ftaff  of  the  fore- 
topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun,  which  the  flag-fhips  muft 
anfwer ; and  then  the  fhips  in  the  van  muft  fall  firft,  and 
ftand  on.  If,  when  this  fignal  is  made,  the  red  flag  at  the 
fore-topmaft-heaa  be  abroad,  he  fpreads  the  yellow  flag 
under  the  red.  If  the  fleets  being  near  one  another,  the 
admiral  would  have  all  the  fhips  to  tack  together,  the  fooner 
to  lie  in  a pofture  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  hoifts  an  union- 
flag  on  the  flag-ftaves  at  the  fore  and  mizen-topmaft-heads, 
and  fires  a gun ; and  all  the  flag-fhips  are  to  do  the  fame. 
The  fleet  being  in  a line  of  battle,  if  he  would  have  the  fhip 
that  leads  the  van  hoift,  lower,  fet,  or  haul  up  any  of  her 
fails,  he  fpreads  a yellow  flag,  under  that  at  his  main-top- 
maft-head,  and  fires  a gun,  which  fignal  the  flag-fhips  are 
to  anfwer ; and  the  admiral  will  hoift,  lower,  fet,  or  haul 
up  ’he  fail,  which  he  would  have  the  fhip  that  leads  the  van 
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do  ; which  is  to  be  anfwered  by  the  flag-fhips  of  the  fleet. 
When  the  enemies  run,  and  he  would  have  the  whole  fleet 
follow  them,  he  makes  all  the  fail  he  can  after  them  himfelf, 
takes  down  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  fires  two 
guns  out  of  his  fore-chafe,  which  the  flag-fhips  anfwer ; and 
then  every  fhip  is  to  endeavour  to  come  up  with  and  board 
the  enemy.  When  he  would  have  the  chafe  given  over,  he 
hoifts  a white  flag  at  the  fore-topmaft-head,  and  fires  a gun. 
If  he  would  have  the  red  fquadron  draw  into  a line  of  battle, 
one  abreaft  of  another,  he  puts  abroad  a flag,  ftriped  red 
and  white,  on  the  flag-ftaff  at  the  main-topmaft-head,  with 
a pendant  under  it,  and  fires  a gun  ; if  the  white  or  fecond 
fquadron  is  to  do  fo,  the  flag  is  ftriped  red,  white,  and 
blue  ; if  the  blue  or  third  fquadron  is  to  do  fo,  the  flag  is  a 
Genoefe  enfign  and  pendant ; but  if  they  are  to  draw  into  a 
line  of  battle,  one  a-head  of  another,  the  fame  fignals  are 
made  with  a pendant.  If  they  are  to  draw  into  the  line  of 
battle  one  a-ftern  of  another,  with  a large  wind,  and  he 
would  have  the  leaders  go  with  the  ftarboard  tacks,  aboard 
by  the  wind,  he  hoifts  a red  and  white  flag  at  the  mizen- 
peek,  and  fires  a gun  ; but  if  they  fhould  go  with  the  lar- 
board tacks  aboard,  by  the  wind,  he  hoifts  a Genoefe  flag 
at  the  fame  place ; which  fignals,  like  others,  muft  be  an- 
fwered by  the  flag-fhips. 

SIGNATORES,  among  the  Romans,  witneffes  who 
fealed  wills  and  marriage  contrafts. 

SIGNATURE,  Signatura,  Signing,  a fubfeription, 
or  putting  of  one’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  an  a6t,  or  deed, 
in  one’s  own  hand-writing. 

Anciently,  when  very  few  people  could  write,  they  dif- 
penfed  with  the  ufe  of  fignatures ; and  contented  themfelves 
with  the  party’s  feal.  See  Deed. 

Signature  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  is  a fupplication  an- 
fwered by  the  pope,  by  which  he  grants  a favour,  difpenfa- 
tion,  or  collation  to  a benefice,  by  putting  the  JL at  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  in  his  own  hand ; or  the  conceffum  eft  written 
in  his  prefence.  This  fignature,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fup- 
plication, gives  name  to  the  whole  inftrument. 

The  fignature  contains  the  claufes,  derogations,  and  dif- 
penfations,  with  which  the  pope  grants  the  favour,  or  the 
benefice,  with  a commifiion  for  the  execution  of  it,  either  in 
forma  dignum,  or  in  gracious  form. 

A fignature  of  the  pope’s  own  hand,  by  which  he  anfwers. 
Fiat  ut  petitur,  is  preferred  to  another  anfwered  by  the  pro- 
fed,  in  his  prefence,  in  thefe  words,  Conceffum  uti  petitur 
in  prafentia  D.  N.  papa.  Sometimes  in  fignatures,  with  the 
fat,  the  pope  adds,  proprio  motu ; which  claufe  gives  them 
ftill  farther  force. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fignatures : one  in  forma  gra- 
tiofa,  difpatched  on  an  atteftation  of  the  ordinary  ; another 
in  forma  dignum  antiqua,  difpatched  for  canonicates ; the 
third  in  forma  dignum  noviffima,  which  is  a kind  of  fecond 
fignature,  or  executorial  letter,  granted  where,  upon  the 
ordinary’s  failing  to  execute  the  firft,  within  thirty  days, 
the  neareft  other  ordinary  is  enjoined  to  execute  it. 

Signature,  in  Printing,  denotes  a mark  at  the  bottom 
of  each  fheet,  to  regulate  the  gathering  and  binding  of  the 
book  ; and  to  Ihew  the  order  and  number  of  the  (fleets,  in 
collating,  to  fee  if  the  book  is  perfect. 

The  fignatures  confift  of  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
If  there  be  more  fheets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the 
capital  letter  they  add  a fmall  one  of  the  fame  fort ; i.  e.  a 
little  a after  a great  A,  &c.  which  they  repeat  as  often  as 
is  neceflary. 

Signature,  Signatura , is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  naturalifts, 
for  the  refemblance  a vegetable  or  mineral  bears  to  any 
part  of  the  human  body;  this  is,  by  fome  fantaftical 
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people,  fuppofed  to  afford  an  indication  of  its  virtues  and 
ufe. 

SIGNAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  canton  of  Berne;  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Berne. 

SIGNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Brignoles. 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  ufed  for  fealing  his 
private  letters,  and  figning  all  grants  which  pafs  his  ma- 
jeily’s  hand  by  bill.  Forging  it  is  treafon.  See  Sign 
Manual. 

The  fignet  is  always  in  the  cuftody  of  the  king’s  fecreta- 
ries  ; on  whom  attend  four  clerks  of  the  fignet-office.  See 
Secretary  and  Clerk. 

SIGNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  at  fome  diftance  to  the  right  of  the  Latin  way, 
and  towards  the  S.W.  of  Anagnia.  Livy  fays,  that  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  fent  hither  a colony.  Some  remains  of 
it  are  ftill  vifible. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the 
Greater  Phrygia.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  town  of  Apamasa 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 

SIGNIFER,  among  the  Romans,  an  enfign-bearer,  or 
the  perfon  who  carries  the  ftandard,  on  which  was  repre- 
Fented  a hand  ftretched  out.  See  Signa. 

SIGNIFICATION,  the  fenfe  or  meaning  of  a fign, 
word,  phrafe,  emblem,  device,  or  the  like ; that  is,  the 
thing  denoted  by  fuch  fign,  word,  figure,  & c. 

We  are  almolt  perfectly  at  a lofs  as  to  the  fignification 
of  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  ancients. 

Signification,  in  Law,  is  the  notification  of  an  a£t, 
&c.  made  to  the  oppofite  party,  by  a copy,  See.  of  it, 
given  and  attefted  by  a proper  officer. 

Some  fignifications  are  to  be  made  to  the  perfon  himfelf ; 
or  at  leaft  at  his  houfe : for  others,  it  is  enough  that  they 
be  made  to  the  party’s  attorney,  or  agent. 

SIGNIFICAVIT.  See  Excommunicato  Capiendo. 

SIGNING.  See  Signature,  and'CouNTER^n/Bjp 

SIGNINUM,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  pavement 
much  efteemed : it  was  made  of  powdered  ffiells  mixed 
with  lime. 

SIGNORELLI,  Luca,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Cor- 
tona in  1439,  and  was  a difciple  of  Pietro  della  Francefca. 
He  was  among  the  firft  of  the  Italian  artifts  who  defigned 
the  naked  figure  with  fidelity  and  accuracy  ; though  ftill  im- 
peded by  the  fhackles  of  ftiffnefs  and  formality,  and  too 
much  adherence  to  common  nature.  His  greateft  work  is 
his  celebrated  frefco  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
cathedral  at  Orvieto,  reprefenting  the  final  diffolution  and 
judgment  of  the  world  ; a work  of  extraordinary  qua- 
lity, in  which  variety  and  originality  of  ideas  are  rendered 
with  force  and  effedl.  Vafari,  who  was  related  to  Signo- 
relli, fays  that  Michael  Angelo  adopted,  in  his  Lalt  Judg- 
ment, many  of  the  ideas  of  this  artift  ; of  which  molt  pro- 
bably he  only  took  the  characters  of  aCtions,  and  clothed 
them  with  his  own  emphatic  ftyle  of  defign. 

Though  grace  of  form,  and  harmony  of  colouring,  are  not 
the  moft  prominent  features  in  the  ftyle  of  Signorelli,  yet 
one  of  his  works  is  extolled  by  Lanzi  as  poffeffing  thefe 
qualities  in  a fuperior  degree ; viz.  his  Communion  of  the 
Apoftles,  in  the  church  del  Gefa  at  Cortona.  He  was 
invited  to  Rome  to  affift  in  decorating  the  apartments  of  the 
Siftina,  where  he  painted  the  Journey  of  Mofes  and  Zip- 
porah,  and  the  Promulgation  of  the  old  Law  ; exhibiting 
a fuperior  arrangement  of  compofition.  He  painted  at 
Urbino,  Volterra,  Arezzo,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  and 
eftabliffied  a name  among  the  moft  eminent  of  the  Florentine 
painters.  He  died  in  1521,  aged  82. 
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Signorellt,  Pietro  Napoli,  of  Naples,  author  of  as 
excellent  critical  hiltory  of  the  ftage,  “ Storia  Critica  de’ 
Teatri,”  1783.  This  work  is  written  with  great  fpirit, 
and,  in  general,  exactitude  and  genuine  information,  con- 
cerning other  theatres,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Italy  ; parti- 
cularly of  Spain,  where  the  author  had  refided  twenty 
years,  and  with  whofe  literature  and  dramatic  productions  he 
feems  perfectly  well  acquainted.  But  having  given  the 
preference  to  the  dramatic  works  and  performance  of  the 
Italians,  he  provoked  a controverfy  with  a Spaniffi  writer, 
which  was  not  carried  on  with  great  patience  or  urbanity. 

Signor  Signorelli  is  likewife  author  of  a work  more  volu- 
minous and  important,  entitled  “ Vicende  della  Coltura 
nelle  due  Sicilie  or,  “ Progrefs  in  the  Culture  of  Legifla- 
tion,  Policy,  Literature,  Commerce,  Fine  Arts,  and  Thea- 
trical Exhibitions,  in  the  Two  Sicilies,”  5 vols.  8vo.  Na- 
ples, 1786.  This  work  contains  much  information  of  the 
progrefs  of  mufic  at  Naples  during  the  two  laft  centuries ; 
but  we  were  difappointed  in  finding  no  mention  of  the  Con- 
fervatorios,  thofe  famous  mufical  feminaries  which  have  pro- 
duced fo  many  great  compofers  and  fingers,  whofe  works  and 
performance  have  not  only  delighted  Naples  and  the  reft  of 
Italy,  but  all  Europe. 

SIGNORESSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Trevifan  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Trevigio. 

SIGNUM  PuGNAi,  the  fignal  of  battle  among  the 
Romans,  was  a coat  of  arms  of  a purple  colour,  fet  upon 
the  general’s  pavilion. 

SIGNY -le-Grand,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriCt  of  Mezieres  ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Charle- 
ville.  The  place  contains  2380,  and  the  canton  6699  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes. 

SiGNY-/e-Pf//V,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Rocroy  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Roeroy.  The  place  con- 
tains 1723,  and  the  canton  5790  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  142^  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

SIGONIO,  Carlo,  in  Biography,  was  born  of  a good 
family  at  Modena,  about  the  year  1524.  At  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  palled  three  years 
in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  medicine,  to  which  laft  pro- 
feffion  he  was  deftined  by  his  father.  But  having  no  turn 
for  phyfic,  he  fpent  a year  at  Pavia,  and  then  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  cardinal  Grimani.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  taken  by  invitation  from  his  native  city  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  Greek,  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Porta,  the 
matter  under  whom  he  had  formerly  ftudied.  In  1550  he 
made  himfelf  advantageoully  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  publiffiing  the  “ Faiti  Confulares,”  with  a commentary, 
which  quickly  went  through  feveral  editions.  In  1552  he 
was  invited  to  the  profefforfhip  of  belles-lettres  at  Venice, 
and  in  that  city  he  publilhed  leven  difeourfes  on  important 
topics  of  literature,  and  his  valuable  notes  and  conjectural 
emendations  of  Livy.  In  1560  he  was  removed  to  the 
chair  of  eloquence  at  Padua,  then  the  moft  celebrated  of 
the  Italian  univerfities,  but  in  1563  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Bologna,  which  was  from  this  time  the  ufual  place 
of  his  refidence.  In  this  fituation  he  rendered  himfelf  fo 
acceptable  to  the  city,  that  he  was  prefented  with  its  free- 
dom, together  with  a large  increafe  of  falary.  Here  he 
employed  himfelf  in  the  compofition  of  learned  works, 
whieh  have  handed  down  his  name  to  pofterity  with 
high  honour,  and  he  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
dition, that  he  refufed  a very  flattering  propofal  frorrf 
Stephen,  king  of  Poland,  to  occupy  a profefforfhip  in  that 
4 S country. 
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country.  Hevifited  Rome  in  1578,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  compofe  an  ecclefiaftical  hiitory.  Of  this, 
however,  he  executed  no  more  than  fome  learned  illuftra- 
tions  of  Sulpicius  Severus ; for  he  died  at  Modena  in  the 
year  1584.  He  was  a molt  able  and  fuccefsful  elucidator 
of  ancient  hiftory  and  antiquities.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  fearching  to  the  bottom  all  fubjefts  which  he  undertook 
to  examine,  fo  that  in  many  he  left  little  to  be  added  by 
later  enquirers,  and  his  works  are  all  carefully  compofed  in 
a pure,  and  even  an  elegant,  Latin  ftyle.  Befides  the 
pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  many  valuable  tracts 
on  the  Roman  laws  and  cuftoms,  alfo  on  the  republics  of 
the  Hebrews,  Athenians,  and  Lacedaemonians.  He  com- 
pofed twenty  books  of  a hiftory  relating  to  the  weftern 
empire,  from  the  time  of  Dioclefian  to  its  final  deftruftion, 
and  he  performed  the  more  arduous  talk  of  framing  from 
the  rude  and  obfcure  chronicles  of  the  times,  a hiitory  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Lombards  to 
the  year  1286.  Sigonio  was  involved  in  feveral  controver- 
fies,  in  one  of  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  difgraced  him- 
Lelf.  About  twelve  months  before  he  died,  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  edited  a pretended  treatife  of  Cicero,  entitled 
“ Confolatio.”  Its  authenticity  was  immediately  impugned 
by  critics,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
genuine  ; but  Sigonio  wrote  fo  warmly  in  defence  of  it,  that 
he  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  tjie  author.  The  works  of 
this  learned  man  were  publifhed  collectively  in  1732-3,  by 
Argelati,  at  Milan,  in  fix  vols.  fol.  with  his  Life,  by  Mu- 
ratori,  prefixed. 

SIGORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Alia, 
in  Mefopotamia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Nifibis,  ac- 
cording to  Sozomen. 

SIGOULES,  Le,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Bergerac. 

SIGRI,  a town  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Metelin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

SIGRIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
in  Media,  according  to  Strabo. 

SIGRIANI,  mountains  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Propontide. 

SIGRIUM,  a promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  in  the 
moft  wefterly  part  of  the  ifland. 

SIGRUM,  a port  of  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  in  which  was 
a ftatue  of  Diana. 

SIGTUNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Upland,  fituated  on  a creek  of  the  Malar  lake, 
anciently  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Odin,  whofe 
furname  was  Sigge : he  came  into  the  north  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  had  his  refidence,  his  temple,  and  his 
court  of  juftice ; others  fay  the  town  was  built  by  Odin. 
However  that  be,  Sigtuna  has  undergone  many  changes ; 
in  the  year  1008,  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Olof  the 
Pious,  king  of  Norway;  in  1188,  it  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Carelians,  Eftonians,  and  Ruffians.  It  recovered  from  thefe 
calamities,  and  flourifhed  till  the  vaft  increafe  of  Stockholm 
gave  it  a blow,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  recover  ; 10  miles 
N.  of  Stockholm. 

SIGUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

SIGUENCA,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile,  fituated  on  the  edge  of  a mountain,  near  the  fource 
of  the  river  Henares ; the  fee  of  a biihop,  fuffragan  of 
Toledo,  with  an  univerfity,  founded  lb  the  year  1441,  by 
cardinal  Ximenes.  It  contains  three  churches,  three  con- 
tents, two  hofpitak,  a ltrong  caftle,  an  arfenal,  and  be- 


tween 7O0  and  800  houfes.  This  town  was  anciently  called 
Segontia.  A battle  was  fought  here  between  Pompey  and 
Sertorius  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century, 
the  Goths  were  defeated  here  by  the  Romans  ; 56  mile* 
N.E.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  40°  58'.  W.  long.  20  57'. 

SIGUETTE,  in  the  Manege,  is  a caveffon  of  iron, 
with  teeth  or  notches,  that  is,  a femicircle  of  hollow  and 
vaulted  iron,  with  teeth  like  a faw,  confitting  of  two  or 
three  pieces  joined  with  hinges,  and  mounted  with  a head- 
ftall  and  two  ropes,  as  if  they  were  the  caveffons  that 
in  former  times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofe  of 
a fiery  ftiff-headed  horfe,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  fub- 
j eft  ion. 

There  is  a fort  of  figuette,  that  is,  a round  iron  all  of  one 
piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the  bridle,  that  it  may 
not  be  in  view.  This  figuette  we  employ  with  a martingale, 
when  a horfe  beats  upon  the  hand. 

SIHASTRIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moldavia;  34 
miles  W.  of  Suczava. 

SIHAUL,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra.  N. 
lat.  o°  23'.  E.  long.  1190  45'. 

SI-HIAM,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  ; 37  miles  E.S.E.  of  Han-tchong. 

SI-HO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi  ; 
42  miles  W.  of  Oei. 

SI-HOA,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Ho-nan ; 
32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hiu. 

SIHON,  or  Gihon,  or  Amu.  See  Jihon  and  Amu. 

Siho'n,  or  Sharohie,  a name  given  to  the  river  Sirr,  in 
its  courfe. 

SIHOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 25  miles 
W.  of  Gogo. 

SIHUTLA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan ; 25  miles  W.  of  Zacatula.  N.  lat.  180  45'. 
W.  long.  103°  26'. 

SIKAJOCKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia 
8 miles  N.  of  Braheftad. 

SIKE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
a little  rill,  a water-furrow,  and  a gutter. 

SIKEVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkilh  Circafiia, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  fea  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Anapa. 

SIKFORD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia;  18 
miles  N.W.  of  Pitea. 

SIKHS,  or  Seiks,  an  appellation  formed  of  the  Sanfcrit 
term  Sikh,  or  Sic/ha,  denoting  a difciple  or  devoted  follower, 
and  in  the  Panjabi  corrupted  into  Sikh,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  perfon  that  follows  a particular  teacher ; and  hence 
ufed  to  denominate,  in  its  primary  ufe,  a religious  feft, 
which  advanced,  by  fuccefiive  gradations,  from  the  humble 
condition  of  religionifts,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  ftates  in  Hindooftan.  The  founder  of  this  feft 
was  Nanac  Shah,  a native  of  a fmall  village  called  Talwandi, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Bhatti,  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  where 
he  was  born  A.D.  1469.  It  is  now  become  a town,  and 
denominated  Rayapour,  and  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beyah  or  Hyphafis.  Nanac’s  father,  whofe  name  was  Calu, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Cfhatriya  call  and  Vedi  tribe  of 
Hindoos,  wifhed  to  bring  him  up  to  trade,  but  Nanac  him- 
felf  was  from  his  childhood  inclined  to  devotion,  and  mani- 
fefted  an  indifference  to  all  worldly  concerns.  This  difpofi- 
tion  was  cherilhed  by  his  intercourfe  with  the  Fakirs,  among 
whom  and  the  poor  he  diftributed  a great  part  of  his  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  needlefs  to  recite  his  trances  and  vilions,  and 
converfe  with  the  prophet  Elias,  and  the  aufterities  which  he 
praftifed  at  the  commencement  and  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
religious  career.-  Nor  can  we  accompany  him  in  his  travels 
which  he  undertook  with  a view  of  reforming  the  worlhip  of 
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the  true  God,  that  had  been  degraded  by  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometans.  It  will  be 
fufficient  for  us  to  obferve,  that  after  he  had  vifited  all  the 
cities  of  India,  and  explained  to  all  ranks  the  great  dodrines 
of  the  unity  and  omniprefence  of  God,  he  went  to  Mecca 
and  Medina,  where  his  adions,  his  miracles,  and  his  long 
deputations  with  the  Mahometan  faints  and  dodors,  are 
moll  circumllantially  recorded  by  his  biographers.  He  is 
flated,  on  this  occalion,  to  have  defended  his  own  principles 
without  offending  thofe  of  others  ; always  profefiing  himfelf 
the  enemy  of  difcord,  and  as  having  no  objed  but  to  recon- 
cile the  two  faiths  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  in  one 
religion  ; which  he  endeavoured  to  do  by  recalling  them  to 
that  great  and  original  tenet,  which  both  of  them  believed, 
the  unity  of  God  ; and  by  reclaiming  them  from  the  nu- 
merous errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  During  his  tra- 
vels, about  the  year  1526  or  1527,  Nanac  was  introduced 
to  the  emperor  Baber,  before  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  main- 
tained his  dodrine  with  great  firmnefs  and  eloquence.  Baber 
treated  him  kindly,  and  ofFered  him  an  ample  maintenance, 
which  the  Sikh  pried  refuted,  alleging,  that  he  trulted  in 
him  who  provided  for  all  men,  and  from  whom  alone  a man 
of  virtue  and  religion  would  confent  to  receive  favour  or  re- 
ward. The  Hindoo  zealots  violently  oppofed  him,  more 
efpecially  after  he  had  laid  afide  the  habits  of  a Fakir  ; but 
he  treated  their  oppofition  and  reproaches  with  great  con- 
tempt ; and  when  they  required  him  to  exhibit  fome  proof 
of  his  power,  that  might  ailonilh  them,  he  replied,  “ I have 
nothing  to  exhibit  worthy  of  you  to  behold.  A holy  .teacher 
has  no  defence  but  the  purity  of  his  dodrine ; the  world 
may  change  but  the  creator  is  unchangeable.”  Having  mi- 
grated from  Vatala  to  Multan,  and  from  Multan  to  Kirtipur, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ravee  or  Hydraotis,  he  there  performed 
many  miracles,  as  it  is  reported,  threw  off  his  earthly  fhape, 
and  was  buried  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Ravee,  which  has 
fince  overflowed  his  tomb.  Kirtipur  continues  to  be  a place 
of  religious  refort  and  worlhip  ; and  a fmall  piece  of  Nanac’s 
garment  is  exhibited  to  pilgrims,  as  a facred  relic,  at  his 
Dharmafala,  or  temple.  Nanac  was  unqueftionably  a man 
of  more  than  common  genius,  which  we  may  infer  from  the 
diilinguilhed  eminence  to  which  he  attained,  and  the  fuccefs 
with  which  he  combatted  the  oppofition  that  encountered 
him  ; whillt  he  laboured  without  intermillion  to  recall  both 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos  to  an  exclufive  attention  to  that 
fublimett  of  all  principles,  which  inculcates  devotion  to  God 
and  peace  to'wards  men.  Although  he  left  two  fons,  he  did 
not  deem  either  of  them  worthy  of  a fuccefiion  to  his  fpi- 
ritual  functions ; but  he  devolved  them  upon  a Clhatriya  of 
the  Trehun  tribe,  called  Lehana,  whom  he  had  initiated  in  the 
facred  mylieries  of  his  fed,  clothed  in  the  holy  mantle  of  a 
Fakir,  and  honaisred  with  the  name  of  Angad.  Guru 
Angad  was  born  at  the  village  of  Khandur,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Beyah  or  ffypfeafls,  in  the  province  of  Lahore.  He 
taught  the  fame  dodrine  as  Nanac  ; and  fome  of  his  writings, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Nanac,  are  contained  in  a book  entitled 
“ Grant’h.”  At  his  death,  which  happened  A.D.  1552,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  Amera  Das,  a Clhatriya  of  the  tribe  of 
B’hale,who  had  been  a menial  fervant  for  twelve  years.  Amera 
Das  was  adive  in  propagating  the  tenets  of  Nanac  and  fuc- 
cefsful  in  gaining  profelytes,  by  whole  afliltance  he  efta- 
blifhed  3 degree  of  temporal  power.  He  had  two  fons,  and 
a daughter,  named  B’haini,  who  was  married  to  a young 
lad,  whole  name  was  Ram  Das,  a Clhatriya,  of  a refpedable 
family,  of  the  Sondi  tribe,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
of  Qondawal,  Upon  the  death  of  Amera  Das,  A.D.  1 574, 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon-in-law,  whom  he  had  initiated 
in  the  myileries  of  his  holy  profefiion,  and  who  became  famous 


for  his  piety,  and  ftill  more  on  account  of  the  improvementf 
he  made  at  Amritfar,  which  was  for  fome  time  called  Ram- 
pur,  or  Ramdafpur,  after  him.  Some  writers  have  errone- 
oully  afcribed  the  foundation  of  this  town,  anciently  and  long 
before  his  time  denominated  Chak,  to  him  ; however,  he 
added  much  to  its  population,  and  built  a famous  tank,  or 
refervoir  of  water,  which  he  called  Amritfar,  a name  figni- 
fying  the  water  of  immortality,  and  which  has  become  fo 
facred,  that  it  has  given  its  name,  and  imparted  its  fandity, 
to  the  town  of  Ramdafpur  ; fo  that  it  has  become  the  facred 
city  of  the  Sikh  nation,  and  is  now  only  known  by  the  name 
of  Amritfar.  After  a life  paffed  in  the  undifturbed  propa- 
gation of  his  tenets,  in  explanation  of  which  he  wrote  feveral 
books,  Ram  Das  died  A.D.  1581,  and  left  two  fons,  one  of 
whom,  viz.  Arjunmal,  fucceeded  him,  and  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  compiling  the  A’di-Grant’h,  containing  ninety- 
two  ledions,  part  of  which  was  compofed  by  Nanac  and  hie 
immediate  fuccefi'ors,  but  arranged  in  its  prefent  form  by 
Arjunmal,  who  blended  his  own  additions  with  the  com- 
politions  of  his  predecelfors.  Arjun,  from  this  circumitance, 
is  deemed  the  firft  who  gave  connftent  form  and  order  to  the 
religion  of  the  Sikhs.  Arjun  fell  a facrifice  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Mahometan  government  ; and  his  death  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  before  this  event,  had  been 
an  inoffenfive,  peaceable  fed ; and  they  took  up  arms  under 
Har  Govind,  the  fon  of  Arjunmal,  and  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  all  whom  they  thought  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  their  revered  prieft.  From  all  the  remaining  accounts  of 
Har  Govind’s  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  anxious  wilh 
to  infpire  his  followers  with  the  mod  irreconcileable  hatred 
of  their  oppreffor6.  Govind,  with  this  view,  introduced 
fome  change  in  their  diet,  allowing  them  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  animals,  that  of  the  cow  excepted ; and  by  other  regu- 
lations converted  a race  of  peaceable  enthufiafts  into  an  in- 
trepid band  of  foldiers.  Govind  died  A.D.  1644,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Har  Ray,  whofe  reign  was  upon 
the  whole  tranquil,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe.  At  his  death,  A.D.  1661,  a violent  contell 
aroie  among  the  Sikhs,  concerning  the  fuccefiion  to  the 
office  of  fpiritual  leader ; for  the  temporal  power  of  their 
ruler  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  nominal.  The  dif- 
pute  was  referred  for  decifion  to  Delhi ; and  by  an  im- 
perial decree  of  Aurungzebe,  the  Sikhs  were  allowed  to 
eled  their  own  prielt.  They  chofe  Har  Criflin,  fon  (or 
grandfon)  of  Har  Ray,  who  died  at  Delhi  A.D.  1664, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  uncle,  Tegh  Behadur.  During 
his  life,  which  terminated  prematurely,  by  the  violence  of 
his  rival,  A.D.  1675,  and  alfo  from  the  period  of  GovindV 
death,  the  Mogul  empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power 
under  Aurungzebe  ; and  the  Sikhs,  who  had  never  attained 
any  real  ltrength,  were  rendered  ftill  weaker  by  their  own 
dill'entions.  However,  after  the  death  of  Tegh  Behadur, 
the  hiilory  of  the  Sikhs  afiumed  a new  afped.  Under  Har 
Govind  the  Sikhs  had  been  initiated  in  arms,  but  they  ufed 
them  only  in  felf-defence  ; but  the  plans  of  Govind’s  ambi- 
tion were  very  different  from  thofe  of  his  predeceffor  Nanac  j 
and  he  wifely  judged,  that  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
ever  hope  to  oppofe  the  Mahometan  government  with  fuc- 
cefs, were  not  only  to  admit  converts  from  all  tribes,  but  to 
break  at  once  thole  rules  by  which  the  Hindoos  had  been  fo 
long  chained  j — to  arm,  in  fhort,  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  and  to  make  worldly  wealth  and  rank  an  objed. 
to  which  Hindoos,  of  every  clafs,  might  afpirej  It  was  the 
objed  of  Govind  to  make  all  Sikhs  equal,  and  that  their 
advancement  fhould  folely  depend  upon  their  exertions ; and 
well  aware  how  necefiary  it  was  to  infpire  men  of  a low  race, 
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and  of  grovelling  minds,  with  pride  in  themfelves,  he  changed 
the  name  of  his  followers  from  Sikh  to  Sinh  or  lion  ; thus 
giving  to  all  his  followers  that  honourable  title  which  had 
been  before  exclufively  affumed  by  the  Rajapute,  the  firft 
military  clafs  of  Hindoos ; and  every  Sikh  felt  himfelf  at 
once  elevated,  by  this  proud  appellation,  to  a footing  with 
the  firft  clafs.  The  difcipl  es  of  Govind  were  required  to 
devote  themfelves  to  arms  ; always  to  have  fteel  about  them 
in  one  fhape  or  other  ; to  wear  a blue  drefs  ; to  allow  their 
hair  to  grow ; and  to  exclaim,  when  they  met  each  other, 
“ Wa  ! Guruji  ka  khalfalt ! Wa  ! Guruji  ki  futteh  !”  i.  e. 
Succefs  to  the  ftate  of  the  Guru ! Victory  attend  the  Guru ! 
Guru  Govind  inculcated  his  tenets  upon  his  followers  by  his 
preaching,  his  actions,  and  his  works.  He  is  faid  to  have 
firft  inftituted  the  Guru-mata,  or  ftate  council,  among  the 
Sikhs,  which  meet  at  Amritfar ; by  which  inftitution  he 
gave  that  form  of  a federative  republic  to  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Sikhs,  which  was  moil  calculated  to  roufe  his  fol- 
lowers from  their  indolent  habits,  and  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices, by  afligning  to  them  a perfonal  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  individual,  the 
attainment  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  ftate.  The  emperor 
Aurungzebe,  aided  by  the  rajas  who  were  hoftile  to  Govind, 
purfued  him  and  his  followers  to  Chamkour,  and  encom- 
paffed  it  on  all  fides.  The  fiege  wa9  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  ; and  though  Govind  manifefted  an  invincible  fpirit, 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  he  was  at  laft  over- 
powered by  numbers  ; and  reduced  to  the  necelfity  of  making 
his  efcape  from  Chamkour  in  a dark  night,  covering  his  face, 
as  it  is  faid,  from  fhame  at  his  own  difgrace.  After  his 
flight,  a fenfe  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  lofs  of  his  children, 
deprived  him  of  his  reafon,  and  he  wandered  about  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  molt  deplorable  condition.  At 
length,  having  obtained  from  the  emperor  Behadur  Shah  a 
fmall  military  command  in  the  Deccan,  he  was  ftabbed  by  a 
Patan  foldier’s  fon,  and  expired  of  his  wounds,  A.D.  1708, 
at  Naded,  a town  lituated  on  the  Caveri  river,  about  100 
miles  from  Haiderabad.  Guru  Govind  was  the  laft  acknow- 
ledged religious  ruler  of  the  Sikhs.  A prophecy  had  limited 
their  fpiritual  guides  to  the  number  of  ten  ; and  their  fuper- 
ftition,  aided,  without  doubt,  by  the  aftion  of  that  fpirit  of 
independence  which  his  inftitutions  had  introduced,  caufed 
its  fulfilment.  Banda,  a devoted  follower  and  friend  of 
Guru  Govind,  eltablilhed  the  union  of  the  Sikhs  under  his 
banners  ; and  his  grief  at  the  misfortune  of  his  prieft,  is  faid 
to  have  fettled  after  the  death  of  Govind  into  a gloomy  and 
defperate  defire  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  The  confufion  which 
took  place  on  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  which  happened 
A.D.  1707*  was  favourable  to  his  wifhes.  Having  obtained 
a viftory  over  the  Mahometans  in  a bloody  adftion,  Banda, 
encouraging  the  Sikhs,  and  hardening  them  by  his  leffons  to 
deeds  of  the  molt  horrid  atrocity,  fubdued  all  the  country 
between  the  Setlej  and  the  Jumna,  and  crofting  that  river, 
made  inroads  into  the  province  of  Sharanpour,  which  lies  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Delhi,  between  the  rivers  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges.  The  march  of  the  Sikhs  was  attended 
with  the  exercife  of  the  moft  wanton  barbarity ; life  was 
only  granted  to  thofe  who  conformed  to  the  religion,  and 
adopted  the  habits  and  drefs  of  the  Sikhs  ; and  if  Behadur 
Shah  had  not  quitted  the  Deccan,  which  he  did  A.D.  1710, 
the  whole  of  Hindooftan  would  probably  have  been  fubdued 
by  thefe  mercilefs  invaders.  The  firft  check  which  the 
Sikhs  received  was  from  an  army  under  fultan  Kuli  Khan. 
They  were  afterwards  defeated  in  a very  defperate  adtion  by 
Abdal  Samad  Khan,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Farakhfeir, 
after  which  the  Sikhs  were  never  able  to  make  a Hand,  but 
were,  hunted  like  wild  beafts  from  one  ftrong  hold  to  another, 
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by  the  army  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  their  leader,  Banda, 
and  his  moft  devoted  followers,  were  at  laft  taken,  after  hav- 
ing fuffered  every  extreme  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Sikhs  were  put  to  death,  after  the  furrender 
of  Lohgad’,  a fortrefs  100  miles  N.E.  of  Lahore  ; but 
Banda  was  fent,  with  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  to 
Delhi,  where,  after  having  been  treated  with  every  kind  of 
obloquy  and  infult,  they  were  executed. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Banda,  refentment  prompt- 
ed to  every  meafure  that  could  be  devifed,  not  only  to  de- 
ftroy  the  power,  but  to  extirpate  the  race  of  the  Sikhs. 
From  the  Mahometans  they  met  with  no  quarter  ; and  after 
the  execution  of  their  chief,  a royal  edift  was  iffued,  order- 
ing all  who  profefied  the  religion  of  Nanac  to  be  taken  and 
put  to  death  wherever  found  ; and  by  way  of  giving  greater 
effedl  to  this  mandate,  a reward  was  offered  for  the  head  of 
every  Sikh.  During  the  interval  that  elapfed  between  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Banda,  and  the  invafion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah,  a period  of  nearly  30  years,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  Sikhs  ; but  when  that  event  occurred,  they  are  faid 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panjab,  who 
fought  ffielter  in  the  hills,  and  to  have  plundered  them  of 
that  property  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  fecure  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  Perixan  invader.  Enriched  with  thefe 
fpoils,  fays  the  author  whofe  account  of  them  we  are  now- 
citing,  the  Sikhs  left  the  hills,  and  built  the  fort  of  Dale- 
wal,  on  the  Ravi,  from  whence  they  made  predatory  incur- 
fions,  and  are  ftated  to  have  added,  both  to  their  wealth  and 
reputation,  by  haraffing  and  plundering  the  rear  of  Nadir 
Shah’s  army,  which,  when  it  returned  to  Perfia,  was  encum- 
bered with  fpoil,  and  marched,  from  a contempt  of  its  ene- 
mies, with  a difregard  to  all  order. 

The  weak  ftate  to  which  the  empire  of  Hindooftan  was 
reduced,  and  the  confufion  into  which  the  provinces  of  La- 
hore and  Cabul  were  thrown,  by  the  death  of  Nadir,  were 
events  of  too  favourable  a nature  to  the  Sikhs  to  be  ne- 
gledled  by  that  race,  who  became  daily  more  bold,  from  their 
numbers  being  greatly  increafed  by  the  union  of  all  thofe 
who  had  taken  (belter  in  the  mountains  ; the  re-admiffion  into 
the  fedl  of  thofe  who,  to  fave  their  lives,  had  abjured,  for  a 
period,  their  ufages  ; and  the  converfion  of  a number  of 
profelytes,  who  haftened  to  join  a ftandard  under  which  rob- 
bery was  made  facred,  and  to  plunder  was  to  be  pious. 

Aided  with  thefe  recruits,  the  Sikhs  now  extended  their 
irruptions  over  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  Panjab  ; and 
though  it  was  fome  time  before  they  repoflelled  themfelves 
of  Amritfar,  they  began,  immediately  after  they  quitted 
their  faftneffes,  to  flock  to  that  holy  city  at  the  periods  of 
their  facred  feafts.  Some  performed  this  pilgrimage  in  fe- 
cret,  and  in  difguife  ; but  in  general,  according  to  a con- 
temporary Mahometan  author,  the  Sikh  horfemen  were 
feen  riding,  at  full  gallop,  towards  “ their  favourite  (hrine 
of  devotion.  They  were  often  (lain  in  making  this  attempt, 
and  fometimes  taken  prifoners  ; but  they  ufed,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  to  feek,  inftead  of  avoiding,  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom and  the  fame  authority  Hates,  “ that  an  inftance 
was  never  known  of  a Sikh,  taken  in  his  way  to  Amritfar, 
confenting  to  abjure  bis  faith.” 

Encouraged  by  the  confufion  which  took  place  on  the  firft 
Afghan  invafion,  A.D.  1746,  the  Sikhs  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  a confiderable  part  of  the  Dooab  of  Ravi  and  Ja- 
lendra,  and  the  country  between  the  rivers  Ravi  and  Beyah, 
and  that  river  and  the  Setlej,  and  extended  their  incurfions 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  though  they  were  fe- 
verely  and  repeatedly  checked  by  Mir  Manu,  the  governor 
of  Lahore,  yet,  after  his  death,  they  availed  themfelves  of 
all  the  advantage*  which  the  local  diftradtions  of  a failing  em- 
pire 
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pire  afforded  them  of  extending  and  eftablilhing  their  power. 
Their  bands,  under  their  molt  adtive  leaders,  plundered  in 
every  direction,  and  were  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  poffeffion 
of  feveral  countries,  from  which  they  have  never  fince  been 
expelled  ; and  their  fuccefs,  at  this  period,  was  promoted, 
inftead  of  being  checked,  by  the  appointment  of  their  old 
friend,  Adina  Beg  Khan,  to  Lahore  ; as  that  brave  chief, 
anxious  to  defend  his  own  government  againlt  the  Afghans, 
immediately  entered  into  a confederacy  with  the  Sikhs,  whom 
he  encouraged  to  plunder  the  territories  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdali. 

The  Afghan  monarch,  refenting  this  predatory  warfare, 
in  which  the  governor  of  Lahore  was  fupported  by  the 
court  of  Delhi,  determined  upon  invading  India.  Adina 
Beg,  unable  to  oppofe  him,  fled  : and  the  Sikhs  could  only 
venture  to  plunder  the  baggage,  and  cut  off  the  itragglers 
of  the  Afghan  army,  by  which  they  fo  irritated  Ahmed 
Shah,  that  he  threatened  them  with  punifhment  on  his  re- 
turn ; and  when  he  marched  to  Cabul,  he  left  his  fon  Tai- 
mur  Khan,  and  his  vizir,  Jehan  Khan,  at  Lahore,  with  or- 
ders to  take  vengeance  on  the  Sikhs  for  all  the  exceiles  which 
they  had  committed.  The  firlt  expedition  of  Taimur  Khan 
was  againil  their  capital,  Amritfar,  which  he  deftroyed, 
filling  up  their  facred  tank,  and  polluting  all  their  places  of 
worfhip  ; by  which  adlion  he  provoked  the  whole  race  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  they  all  affembled  at  Lahore,  and  not 
only  attempted  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
fort  and  country,  but  colledted  and  divided  the  revenues  of 
the  towns  and  villages  around  it.  Taimur  Khan,  enraged  at 
this  prefumption,  made  feveral  attacks  upon  them,  but  was 
conltantly  defeated  ; and,  being  at  laft  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  evacuating  Lahore,  and  retreating  to  Cabul,  the 
Sikhs,  under  one  of  their  celebrated  leaders,  called  Jafa 
Sinh  Calal,  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  the  vacant  foubah 
of  Lahore,  and  ordered  rupees  to  be  coined,  with  an  im- 
prefiion  to  the  following  import : “ Coined  by  the  grace  of 
Khalfah  ji,  in  the  country  of  Ahmed,  conquered  by  Jafa 
Sinh  Calal.”  Although  they  were  afterwards  expelled,  to- 
gether with  the  Afghans,  from  Lahore,  yet  after  the  death 
of  Adina  Beg  Khan,  the  governor  of  this  province,  they 
eagerly  feized  the  opportunity  that  was  thus  afforded  them, 
of  making  themfelves  again  mailers  of  Lahore.  Their  fuc- 
cefs was,  however,  foon  checked  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali, 
who,  irritated  by  their  unfubdued  turbulence  and  obffinate 
intrepidity,  made  every  effort  (after  he  had  gained  the  victory 
of  Panipat’h,  which  eltabliflied  his  fupremacy  at  Delhi)  to 
deftroy  their  power  ; and,  with  this  view,  he  entered  the 
Panjab  early  in  1762,  and  over-ran  the  whole  of  that  country 
with  a numerous  army,  defeating  and  difperiing  the  Sikhs 
in  every  diredtion.  That  fedt,  unable  to  make  any  Hand 
againil  the  army  of  the  Abdali,  purfued  their  old  plan  of  re- 
treating near  the  mountains  ; and  colledted  a large  force  in 
the  northern  dilt rifts  of  Sirhind,  a dillance  of  above  one 
hundred  miles  from  Lahore,  where  the  army  of  Ahmed 
Shah  was  encamped.  Here  they  conceived  themfelves  to  be 
in  perfedt  fafety ; but  that  prince  made  one  of  thofe  rapid 
movements  for  which  he  was  fo  celebrated,  and  reaching  the 
Sikh  army  on  the  fecond  day,  completely  furprifed  and  de- 
feated it  with  great  flaughter.  In  this  adlion,  which  was 
fought  in  February  1762,  the  Sikhs  are  faid  to  have  loll  up- 
wards of  twenty  thoufand  men  ; and  the  remainder  fled  into 
the  hills,  abandoning  all  the  lower  countries  to  the  Afghans, 
who  committed  every  ravage  that  a barbarous  and  favage 
enemy  could  devife.  Amritfar  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  facred  refervoir  again  choaked  with  its  ruins.  Py- 
ramids were  eredted,  and  covered  with  the  heads  of  flaugh- 
tered  Sikhs ; and  it  is  mentioned  that  Ahmed  Shah  caufed 


the  walls  of  thofe  mofques  which  the  Sikhs  had  polluted  to 
be  walhed  with  their  blood,  that  the  contamination  might  be 
removed,  and  the  infult  offered  to  the  religion  of  Mohamet 
expiated. 

This  fpecies  of  favage  retaliation  appears  to  have  animated 
inftead  of  deprefling  the  courage  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  though 
they  could  not  venture  to  meet  Ahmed  Shah’s  army  in  adlion, 
harafled  it  with  an  inceffant  predatory  warfare ; and  when 
that  fovereign  was  obliged,  by  the  commotions  of  Afghan- 
iftan,  to  return  to  Cabul,  they  attacked  and  defeated  the 
general  he  had  left  in  Lahore,  and  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  that  city,  in  which  they  levelled  with  the  ground  thofe 
mofques  which  the  Afghans  had,  a few  months  before,  puri- 
fied with  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 

When  Ahmed  Shah,  after  retaking  Lahore,  A.D.  1763, 
was  obliged,  in  the  enfuing  year,  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  the  Sikhs  again  expelled  his  garrifon,  and  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  Panjab  ; and,  from  that  period 
until  his  death,  a conltant  war  was  maintained,  in  which  the 
enterprize  and  courage  of  the  Afghans  gradually  gave  way 
before  the  altonilhing  adlivity,  and  invincible  perfeverance, 
of  their  enemies ; who,  if  unable  to  Hand  a general  adlion, 
retreated  to  impenetrable  mountains,  and  the  moment  they 
faw  an  advantage,  rufhed  again  into  the  plains  with  renewed 
vigour  and  recruited  numbers.  Several  Sikh  authors,  treating 
of  the  events  of  this  period,  mention  a great  adlion  having 
been  fought  by  their  countrymen,  near  Amritfar,  againlt 
the  whole  Afghan  army,  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah  in 
perfon  ; but  they  differ  with  regard  to  the  date  of  this 
battle,  fome  fixing  it  in  1762,  and  others  later.  They  pre- 
tend that  the  Sikhs,  infpired  by  the  facrednefs  of  the  ground 
on  which  this  adlion  was  fought,  contended  for  vidtory 
againil  fuperior  numbers  with  the  moll  defperate  fury,  and 
that  the  battle  terminated  in  both  parties  quitting  the  field, 
without  either  being  able  to  claim  the  lealt  advantage.  The 
hillorians  of  Ahmed  Shah  are,  however,  filent  regarding  this 
adlion,  which  indeed,  from  all  the  events  of  his  long  con- 
teits  with  the  Sikhs,  appears  unlikely  to  have  occurred.  It 
is  poflible  the  Sikhs  fought  at  Amritfar  with  a divilion  of  the 
Afghan  army,  and  that  might  have  been  commanded  by  the 
prince  ; but  it  is  very  improbable  they  had  ever  force  to  en- 
counter the  concentrated  army  of  the  Abdalis,  before  which, 
while  it  remained  in  a body,  they  appear,  from  the  firlt  to 
the  lalt  of  their  contells  with  that  prince,  to  have  always  re- 
treated, or  rather  fled. 

The  Sikhs,  when  oppreffed,  became  as  formidable  for 
their  union,  as  for  their  determined  courage  and  unconquer- 
able fpirit  of  reiiltance  : but  a Hate  of  perfecution  and  dif- 
trefs  was  molt  favourable  for  a conflitution  like  theirs,  which 
required  conltant  and  great  facrifices  of  perfonal  advantage 
to  the  public  good  : and  fuch  facrifices  can  only  be  expedted 
from  men  who  adt  under  the  influence  of  that  entbufiafm, 
which  the  fervour  of  a new  religion,  or  a llruggle  for  inde- 
pendence, only  imparts,  and  which  are  always  moll  readily 
made  when  it  becomes  obvious  to  all,  that  a complete  union 
in  the  general  caufe  is  the  only  hope  of  individual  fafety. 

The  Sikhs  may  be  reckoned  the  molt  wellern  nation  of 
Hindooltan  : for  the  king  of  Candahar  pofleffes  but  an  in- 
conliderable  extent  of  territory  on  the  ealt  of  the  Indus. 
Since  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  they  have 
acquired  very  extenfive  domains.  But  major  Rennell  ob- 
ferves,  that  their  power  ought  not  to  be  eftimated  in  the  ex- 
adt  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  population,  fince  they 
do  not  form  one  entire  llate ; but  a number  of  fmall  ones, 
independent  of  each  other  in  their  internal  government,  and 
only  connedted  by  a federal  union.  They  have  extended 
their  territories  on  the  fouth-eaft,  that  is,  into  the  province 
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of  Delhi,  very  rapidly  of  late  years  ; and  perhaps,  the  Ze- 
mindars of  that  country  may  have  found  it  convenient  to 
place  themfelve*  under  the  protection  of  the  Sikhs,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  more  opprefiive  government  of  their  former 
mailers.  It  is  certain  that  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Sikhs’ 
dominions  has  been  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumnah  river, 
above  Delhi,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  ; for  the 
adjoining  territory  of  Schaurunpour  is  fubjedl  to  their  depre- 
dations, if  not  a&ually  tributary  to  them ; and  they  make 
incurfions  even  to  the  fide  of  the  Ganges.  On  the  fouth, 
they  are  bounded  by  the  northern  extreme  of  the  fandy 
defert  of  Regiftan,  and  on  the  fouth-well  their  boundary 
meets  that  of  Sindy,  or  Tatta,  at  the  city  of  Behker 
or  Bhekr,  on  the  Indus.  On  the  weft  the  Indus  is  their  ge- 
neral boundary,  as  high  up  as  the  city  of  Attock  ; near  to 
which  begin  the  territories  of  the-  king  of  Candahar  ; and 
their  northern  boundary  is  the  chain  of  mountains  that  lies 
towards  Thibet  and  Callimere.  As  this  is  the  cale,  they 
will  be  found  to  poffeL  the  whole  foubah  or  province  of 
Lahore,  the  principal  part  of  Moultan,  and  the  weftern  part 
of  Delhi ; the  dimenfions  of  which  tradl  are  about  400 
Britifh  miles  from  N.W.  to  S-E.,  and  from  150  to  200 
broad,  in  general ; although  in  the  part  between  Attock 
and  Behker  (that  is,  along  the  Indus)  the  extent  cannot  be 
lefs  than  320.  Their  capital  city  is  Lahore. 

According  to  the  ftatement  of  brigadier-general  Malcolm, 
the  country  now  poffeffed  by  the  Sikhs,  which  reaches  from 
N.  lat.  28°  40'  to  beyond  N.  lat.  320,  and  includes  all  the 
Panjab,  a fmall  part  of  Moultan,  and  moft  of  that  trail  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  Setlej,  is 
bounded,  to  the  northward  and  weftward,  by  the  territories 
of  the  king  of  Cabal  ; to  the  eaftward,  by  the  poffeflions  of 
the  mountaineer  rajas  of  Jammu,  Nadon,  and  Srinagar  ; and 
to  the  fouthward,  by  the  territories  of  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment, and  the  fandy  deferts  of  Jafalmer  and  Hanfya  Hifar. 
A general  eftimate  of  the  value  of  the  country  poffeffed  by 
the  Sikhs  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  ftated,  that  it  contains, 
befides  other  countries,  the  whole  of  the  province  of  La- 
hore ; which,  according  to  Mr.  Bernier,  produced  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  246  lacks  and  95,000  rupees ; or 
2,469,500/.  fterling.  The  Sikhs  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  Setlej  and  the  Jumnah,  are  called  Malawa 
Sinh,  and  were  almolt  all  converted  from  the  Hindoo 
tribes  of  Jats  and  Gujars.  The  country  of  the  Malwa 
Sinh  is  in  fome  parts  fruitful ; but  thofe  diltri£ls  which  bor- 
der on  Hanfya  and  Carnal  are  very  barren  ; being  covered 
with  low  wood,  and  in  many  places  almoft  deftitute  of  water. 
Its  former  capital  was  Sirhind,  but  it  is  now  a complete 
ruin.  Patiala  is  now  the  largeit  and  moft  flourifhing  town 
of  this  province,  and  next  to  it  is  T’hanefur,  which  is  ftill 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  who  have  alfo  a 
high  reverence  for  the  river  Serafweti,  which  flows  through 
this  province.  The  country  of  Jalendra  Dooab,  which  reaches 
from  the  mountains  to  the  jundlion  of  the  Setlej  and  the 
Beah,  is  the  moft  fruitful  of  all  the  poffeflions  of  the  Sikhs, 
and  is  perhaps  excelled,  in  climate  and  vegetation,  by  no 
province  in  India.  The  foil  is  light,  but  very  productive  ; 
the  country,  which  is  open  and  level,  abounds  in  every  kind 
of  grain.  The  towns  of  Jalendra  and  Sultanpour  are  the 
principal  in  the  Dooab.  The  country  between  the  Beyah 
and  Ravi  rivers  is  called  Bari  Dooab,  or  Manj’ha  ; and  the 
Sikhs  inhabiting  it  are  called  Manj’ha  Sinh.  The  cities  of 
Lahore  and  Amritfar  are  both  in  this  province,  and  confe- 
cjuently  it  becomes  the  great  centre  of  the  power  of  this  na- 
tion. The  country  of  Bari  is  faid  to  be  lefs  fertile,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  mountains,  than  Jalendra,  but  lying  on 
the  fame  level,  its  climate  and  foil  mull  be  nearly  the  fame. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  Ravi  and  Chanhab 
are  called  D’harpi  Sinh,  from  D’harpi,  the  name  of  the 
country  : the  D’hanigheb  Sinh  are  beyond  the  Chanhab, 
but  within  the  Jehalam  river.  The  Sind  Sinh  is  the  term  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  diltridts  under  the  Sikhs  bor- 
dering on  the  Sind  are  known  ; and  Nakai  Sinh  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Sikhs  who  refide  in  Moultan. 

The  government  of  the  Sikhs  may  be  termed  a theocracy. 
Although  they  obey  a temporal  chief,  that  chief  preferves 
his  power  and  authority  by  profefiing  himfelf  the  iervant  of 
the  khalfa,  or  government,  which  can  only  be  faid  to  a£t,  in 
times  of  great  public  emergency,  through  the  means  of  a 
national  council,  of  which  every  chief  is  a member,  and 
which  is  fuppofed  to  deliberate  and  refolve  under  the  imme- 
diate infpiration  and  impulfe  of  an  inviiible  being  ; who,  as 
they  believe,  always  watches  over  the  interefts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  natural,  however,  to  imagine  that  the 
power  of  this  affembly  Ihouid  decline ; and  from  Col. 
Malcolm’s  account,  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  nearly  de- 
ftroyed.  The  laft  Guru-mata  was  called  in  1805,  when  the 
Britifh  army  purfued  Holkar  into  the  Panjab.  The  go- 
vernment is  mild ; but  in  their  mode  of  making  war  the 
Sikhs  are  unqueltionably  favage  and  cruel.  Among  the 
Sikhs  there  is  a clafs  of  devotees,  called  Acalis,  or  immortals, 
who,  under  the  double  charadler  of  fanatic  priefts  and  def- 
perate  foldiers,  have  ufuiped  the  foie  direction  of  all  re- 
ligious affairs  at  Amritfar  ; and  who,  of  courfe,  are  leading 
men  in  a national  council  held  at  that  facred  place,  and  which 
deliberates  under  all  the  influence  of  religious  enthufiafm. 
This  order  of  Sikhs  was  firft  founded  by  Guru  Govind,  and 
are  dillinguilhed  by  their  drefs,  as  well  as  by  their  having  al- 
moft the  foie  direction  of  the  religious  ceremonies  at  Amritfar. 
They  have  a place  on  the  bank  of  the  facred  refervoir  of  Am- 
ritfar, where  they  generally  refort,  but  are  individually  pof- 
feffed  of  property,  though  they  affeft  poverty,  and  fublilt 
on  charity.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Sikh*  are  all  de- 
fcended  from  Hindoo  tribes.  The  lower  order  of  Sikhs, 
compared  with  the  wretched  Mahometans  who  are  doomed 
to  oppreflion  and  hard  labour,  are  happy  ; they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  chiefs  under  whom 
they  live  by  the  precepts  of  their  common  religion,  and  by 
the  condition  of  their  country,  which  enables  them  to  aban- 
don, whenever  they  chufe,  a leader  whom  they  diflike.  The 
civil  officers,  to  whom  the  chiefs  entrufl  their  accounts,  and 
the  management  of  their  property  and  revenue  concerns,  as 
well  as  the  conduit  of  their  negociations,  were  in  general 
Sikhs  of  the  Khalafa  call,  who,  being  followers  of  Nanac, 
and  not  of  Guru  Govind,  are  not  devoted  to  arms,  but  edu- 
cated for  peaceful  occupations,  in  which  they  often  become 
very  expert  and  intelligent.  In  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Panjab,  it  is  faid  to  be  a general  rule,  that  the  chiefs 
to  whom  the  territories  belong  Ihouid  receive  the  half  of  the 
produce,  grain  paying  in  kind,  but  fugar,  melons,  See. 
in  calh,  and  the  farmer  the  other  : but  the  chief  never  levies 
the  whole  of  his  fhare ; and  in  no  country,  perhaps,  is  the 
ryat,  or  cultivator,  treated  with  more  indulgence.  Com- 
merce is  rather  reftrained  than  encouraged  by  the  heavy  du- 
ties and  the  diftraited  ftate  of  the  country.  However,  a 
great  part  of  the  fhawl  trade  now  flows  through  the  cities  of 
Lahore,  Amritfar,  and  Patiala,  to  Hindooltan.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  jultice  among  the  Sikhs  is  in  a very  rude  and 
imperfeit  ftate. 

Their  law  is  all  unwritten.  Nothing  is  configned  to  any 
exprefs  form  of  words.  There  is  no  definition  of  any 
thing.  The  c-uftom  of  the  country,  the  cuftom  of  the 
court,  (that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  the  judge  is  pleafed  to  be 
governed  by  thofe  cultoma),  and  the  will  of  the  judge,— are 
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the  circumftances  which  guide  the  decifion.  Among  the 
Hindoos  fome  of  the  facred  books,  among  the  Mahometans 
the  Koran,  are  ufed  as  the  books  of  law.  Among  the  Sikhs 
there  is  no  fuch  reference  to  any  facred  books ; and  their  filia- 
tion is,  in  all  probability,  fo  much  the  better : for  the  Ko- 
ran or  Hindoo  books  afford  fcarcely  any  rules  or  principles 
of  law,  whieh  are  not  fo  vague  as  to  fpeak  any  language 
which  the  interpreter  chufes  to  give  them  ; and  while  their 
authority  is  fufficient  to  fuperfede  that  of  the  natural  didates 
of  juftice  and  equity,  which  are  the  only  guides  of  the  Sikh 
judges,  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  has  only  to  find  or  to  feign 
a principle  of  his  book,  which  may  enable  him  to  decide  as  he 
pleafes. 

Trifling  difputes  about  property  are  fettled  by  the'  heads 
of  the  village,  by  arbitration,  or  by  the  chiefs.  The  court 
of  arbitration  is  called  panchayat,  or  a court  of  five,  the  ge- 
neral number  of  arbitrators  chofen  to  adjuff  differences  and 
difputes.  It  is  ufual  to  affemblea  panchayat,  or  a court  of 
arbitration,  in  every  part  of  India  under  a native  govern- 
ment ; and,  as  they  are  always  chofen  from  men  of  the  bell 
reputation  in  the  place  where  they  meet,  this  court  has  a 
high  character  for  juftice.  The  decifion  obtained  by  either 
of  thefe  modes  is  final.  If  a theft  occurs,  the  property 
is  recovered,  and  the  party  punilhed,  not  with  death,  by  the 
perfon  from  whom  it  was  itolen,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  or  his  chief.  Murder  is  fometimes  punilhed  by  the 
chief;  but  more  generally  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceafed, 
who,  in  fuch  cafes,  rigoroufiy  retaliate  on  the  murderer,  and 
fometimes  on  all  who  endeavour  to  protect  him. 

The  character  of  the  Sikhs,  or  rather  Sinhs,  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  followers  of  Guru  Govind,  who  are  all 
devoted  to  arms,  are  diftinguifhed,  is  very  marked.  They 
have,  in  general,  the  Hindoo  call  of  countenance,  fomewhat 
altered  by  their  long  beards,  and  are  to  the  full  as  active  as  the 
Mahrattas,  and  much  more  robuft,  from  their  living  fuller, 
and  enjoying  a better  and  colder  climate.  Their  courage  is 
equal  at  all  times  to  that  of  any  natives  of  India  ; and  when 
wrought  upon  by  prejudice  or  religion,  is  quite  defperate. 
They  are  all  horfemen,  and  have  no  infantry  in  their  own 
country,  except  for  the  defence  of  their  forts  and  villages, 
though  they  generally  ferve  as  infantry  in  foreign  armies. 
They  are  bold,  and  rather  rough  in  their  addrefs,  which  ap- 
pears more  to  a itranger  from  their  invariably  fpeaking  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice  : but  this  is  quite  a habit,  and  is  alike 
ufed  by  them  to  exprefs  the  fentiments  of  regard  and  hatred. 
The  Sikhs  have  been  reputed  deceitful  and  cruel,  but  fir  John 
Malcolm  knew  no  grounds  upon  which  they  could  be  con- 
fidered  more  fo  than  the  other  tribes  of  India  : they  feemed  to 
him,  from  all  the  intercourle  he  had  with  them,  to  be  more 
open  and  fincere  than  the  Mahrattas,  and  lefs  rude  and  favage 
than  the  Afghans.  They  have,  indeed,  become,  from  national 
fuccefs,  too  proud  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  too  irritable  in 
their  tempers,  to  have  patience  for  the  wiles  of  the  former : 
and  they  retain,  in  fpite  of  their  change  of  manners  and 
religion,  too  much  of  the  original  character  of  their  Hindoo 
anceftors,  (for  the  great  majority  are  of  the  Hindoo  race,) 
to  have  the  conftitutional  ferocity  of  the  latter.  The  Sikh 
foldier  is,  generally  fpeaking,  brave,  active,  and  cheerful ; 
without  polilh,  but  deftitute  neither  of  fincerity  nor  attach- 
ment ; and,  if  he  often  appears  wanting  in  humanity,  it  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  attributed  to  his  national  character,  as 
to  the  habits  of  a life,  which,'  from  the  condition  of  the 
fociety  in  which  he  is  born,  is  generally  pall  in  fcenes  of 
violence  and  rapine. 

The  Sikh  merchant,  or  cultivator  of  the  foil,  if  he  is  a 
Sinh,  differs  little  in  charadler  from  the  foldier,  except  that 
bis  occupation  renders  him  lefs  prefuming  and  boifterous. 


He  alfo  wears  arms,  and  is,  from  education,  prompt  to  ufe 
them,  whenever  his  individual  intereft,  or  that  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  requires  him  to  do  fo.  The  gene- 
ral occupations  of  the  Khalafa  Sikhs  has  been  before  men- 
tioned. Their  chara&er  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
Sinhs.  Full  of  intrigue,  pliant,  verfatile,  and  infinuating, 
they  have  all  the  art  of  the  lower  claffes  of  Hindoos,  who 
are  ufually  employed  in  tranfadling  bufinefs  ; from  whom, 
indeed,  as  they  have  no  diftinction  of  drefs,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  diltinguilh  them. 

The  general  charadler  of  the  religious  tribes  of  Acalis, 
Shahid,  and  Nirmala,  is  formed  from  their  habits  of  life.  The 
Acalis  are  infolent,  ignorant,  and  daring  : prefuming  upon 
thofe  rights  which  their  numbers  and  fanatic  courage  have 
ellabliihed,  their  deportment  is  hardly  tolerant  to  the  other 
Sikhs,  and  infufferable  to  llrangers,  for  whom  they  enter- 
tain a contempt  which  they  take  little  pains  to  conceal. 
The  Shahid  and  the  Nirmala,  particularly  the  latter,  have 
more  knowledge  and  more  urbanity  ; they  are  almoft  all 
men  of  quiet,  peaceable  habits ; and  many  of  them  are  laid 
to  poffefs  learning. 

There  is  another  tribe  among  the  Sikhs,  called  the  Na- 
nac  Pautra,  or  defendants  ofNanac,  who  have  the  charac- 
ter ©f  being  a mild,  inoffenlive  race  ; and  though  they  do 
not  acknowledge  the  inftitutions  of  Guru  Govind,  they  are 
greatly  revered  by  his  followers,  who  hold  it  facrilege  to 
injure  the  race  of  their  founder  ; and,  under  the  advantage 
which  this  general  veneration  affords  them,  the  Nanac  Pautra 
purfue  their  occupations ; which,  if  they  are  not  mendicants, 
is  generally  that  of  travelling  merchants.  They  do  not  carry 
arms  ; and  profefs,  agreeably  to  the  do&rine  of  Nanac,  to  be 
at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

The  Sikh  converts  continue,  after  they  have  quitted  their 
original  religion,  all  thofe  civil  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the 
tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  that  they  can  pradtife,  with- 
out infringement  of  the  tenets  of  Nanac,  or  the  inftitutions  of 
Guru  Govind.  They  are  molt  particular  with  regard  to 
their  intermarriages ; and  on  this  point,  Sikhs  defended 
from  Hindoos  almoft  invariably  conform  to  Hindoo  cuftoms, 
every  tribe  intermarrying  within  itfelf.  The  Hindoo  ufage 
regarding  diet,  is  alfo  held  equally  facred ; no  Sikh  de- 
fended from  a Hindoo  family  ever  violating  it,  except  upon 
particular  occafions,  fuch  as  a Guru-mata,  when  they  are 
obliged,  by  their  tenets  and  inftitutions,  to  eat  promifcu- 
oufiy.  The  Itridt  obfervance  of  thefe  ufages  has  enabled 
many  of  the  Sikhs,  particularly  of  the  Jat  and  Gujar  tribes, 
which  include  almoft  all  thofe  iettled  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Setlej,  to  preferve  an  intimate  intercourfe  with  their  original 
tribes  ; who,  confidering  the  Sikhs  not  as  having  loft  call, 
but  as  Hindoos  that  have  joined  a political  affociation,  which 
obliges  them  to  conform  to  general  rules  ellabliihed  for  its  pre- 
fervation,  neither  refufe  to  intermarry,  nor  to  eat  with  them. 

We  fhall  here  add,  that  the  “ Jats”  are  Hindoos  of  a low 
tribe,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  declining  Hate  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  have,  by  their  courage  and  enterprife,  raifed 
them  fives  to  fome  confequencc  on  the  north-weftern  parts  of 
Hindooltan,  and  many  of  the  ltrongelt  forts  of  that  part  of 
India  are  Hill  in  their  pollellion.  The  “ Gujars”  are  alfo 
Hindoos,  and  have  railed  themfelves  to  power  by  means  not 
diffimilar  to  thofe  ufed  by  the  Jats.  Almoft  all  the  thieves 
in  Hindooltan  are  of  this  tribe. 

The  higher  call  of  Hindoos,  fuch  as  Brahmens  and  Clha- 
triyas,  who  have  become  Sikhs,  continue  to  intermarry  with 
converts  of  their  own  tribes,  but  not  with  Hindoos  of  the 
call  they  have  abandoned,  as  they  are  polluted  by  eating 
animal  food,  all  kinds  of  which  are  lawful  to  Sikhs,  except 
the  cow,  which  it  is  held  facrilege  to  flay. 
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The  Mahometans,  who  become  Sikhs,  intermarry  with 
each  other,  but  are  allowed  to  preferve  none  of  their  ufages, 
being  obliged  to  eat  hog’s  flefh,  and  abftain  from  circum- 
cifion. 

The  Sikhs  are  forbidden  the  ufe  of  tobacco,  but  allowed  to 
indulge  in  fpirituous  liquors,  which  they  almoft  all  drink  to 
excels  ; and  it  is  rare  to  fee  a Sinh  foldier,  after  funfet, 
quite  fober.  Their  drink  is  an  ardent  fpirit,  made  in  the 
Panjab  ; but  they  have  no  objection  to  either  the  wine  or 
fpirits  of  Europe,  when  they  can  obtain  them. 

The  ufe  of  opium  to  intoxicate  is  very  common  with  the 
Sikhs,  as  with  moft  of  the  military  tribes  of  India.  They 
alfo  take  b’hang  (cannabis  fativa),  another  inebriating  drug. 

The  conduct  of  the  Sikhs  to  their  women  differs  in  no 
material  refpeCt  from  that  of  the  tribes  of  Hindoos,  or  Ma- 
hometans, from  whom  they  are  defcended : their  moral 
character,  with  regard  to  women,  and  indeed  in  moft  other 
points,  may,  from  the  freedom  of  their  habits,  generally  be 
confidered  as  much  more  lax  than  that  of  their  anceftors, 
who  lived  under  the  reftraint  of  fevere  reftri&ions,  and  whofe 
fear  of  excommunication  from  their  caft,  at  leaft  obliged 
them  to  cover  their  fins  with  the  veil  of  decency.  This  the 
emancipated  Sikhs  defpife  ; and  there  is  hardly  an  infamy 
which  this  debauched  and  diffolute  race  are  not  accufed,  and 
with  juftice,  as  fir  John  Malcolm  believed,  of  committing 
in  the  moft  open  and  fhameful  manner. 

The  Sikhs  are  almoft  all  horfemen,  and  they  take  great 
delight  in  riding.  Their  horfes  were  formerly  famous  for 
their  ftrength,  temper,  and  a&ivity  ; but  they  are  now  no 
better  mounted  than  the  Mahrattas, 

Their  horfemen  ufe  fwords  and  fpears,  and  moft  of  them 
now  carry  match-locks,  though  fome  ftill  ufe  the  bow  and 
arrow,  a fpecies  of  arms  for  excellence  in  the  ufe  of  which 
their  forefathers  were  celebrated,  and  which  their  defend- 
ants appear  to  abandon  with  great  reluctance. 

The  education  of  the  Sikhs  renders  them  hardy,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  fatigue  ; and  the  condition  of  the  fociety  in 
which  they  live,  affords  conftant  exercife  to  that  reftlefs 
fpirit  of  activity  and  enterprife  which  their  religion  has 
generated.  Such  a race  cannot  be  epicures  ; they  appear, 
indeed,  generally  to  defpife  luxury  of  diet,  and  pride  them- 
felves  in  their  coarfe  fare.  Their  drefs  is  alfo  plain,  not 
unlike  the  Hindoos,  equally  light,  and  divefted  of  ornament. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  wear  gold  bangles,  but  this  is  rare  ; and 
the  general  charaCteriftic  of  their  drefs  and  mode  of  living 
is  fimplicity. 

The  principal  leaders  among  the  Sikhs  affeCt  to  be  fami- 
liar and  eafy  of  intercourfe  with  their  inferiors,  and  to  de- 
fpife the  pomp  and  ftate  of  the  Mahometan  chiefs  ; but 
their  pride  often  counteracts  this  difpofition  ; and  they  ap- 
pear to  have,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  corffequence, 
more  ftate,  and  to  maintain  equal,  if  not  more  referve  and 
dignity  with  their  followers,  than  is  ufual  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  afcertain 
the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  Sikh  territories,  or 
even  to  compute  the  number  of  the  armies  which  they  could 
bring  into  aCtion.  They  boaft  that  they  can  raife  more 
than  a hundred  thoufand  horfe  ; and,  if  it  were  poffibie  to 
affemble  every  Sikh  horfeman,  this  ftatement  might  not  be 
an  .exaggeration  ; but  there  is,  perhaps,  no  chief  among 
them,  except  Ranjit  Sinh,  of  Lahore,  that  could  bring  an 
effective  body  of  four  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ; and  the 
force  of  Ranjit  Sinh  did  not,  in  1805,  amount  to  eight 
thoufand,  and  part  of  that  was  under  chiefs  who  had  been 
fubdued  from  a ftate  of  independence,  and  whofe  turbulent 
minds  ill-brooked  an  ufurpation,  which  they  deemed  fub- 


verfive  of  the  conftitution  of  their  commonwealth.  His 
army  is  now  more  numerous  than  it  was,  but  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  materials  that  have  no  natural  cohefion,  and  the 
firft  ferious  check  which  it  meets  will  probably  caufe  its  dif- 
folution. 

As  for  the  religion  ©f  the  Sikhs,  it  feems,  fays  fir  John 
Malcolm,  to  have  been  a fort  of  pure  deifm,  grounded  on 
moft  fublime  general  truths,  blended  with  the  belief  of  all 
the  abfurdities  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  the  fables  of 
Mahometanifm  ; for  Nanac  profeffed  to  conciliate  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans  to  the  belief  of  his  dofhrine,  by  perfuading 
them  to  reject  thofe  parts  of  their  refpeCtive  belief  and 
ufages,  which,  he  contended,  were  unworthy  of  that  God 
whom  they  both  adored.  He  endeavoured  to  imprefs  both 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans  with  a love  of  toleration,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  war ; and  his  life  was  as  peaceable  as  his 
doCtrine. 

We  cannot  forbear  remarking  on  the  inconfiftency  and 
contradiction  which  are  involved  in  the  idea  of  “ pure 
deifm”  blended  with  the  belief  of  abfurdities.  As  well 
might  we  call  a fyftem  of  philofophy  perfeCt,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  nonfenfe.  Is  it  not  evident,  fays  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  that  fo  far  as  abfurdities  are  mixed  with  a 
religious  creed,  fo  far  the  purity  of  its  deifm  is  excluded. 
— But  to  proceed  ; Guru  Govind,  as  we  have  already  fug- 
gefted,  gave  a new  character  to  the  religion  of  his  followers, 
by  eftablilhing  inftitutions  and  ufages,  which  not  only  fepa- 
rated  them  from  other  Hindoos,  but  which,  by  a complete 
abolition  of  all  diltinCtions  of  calls,  deftroyed  a fyftem  of 
civil  polity,  which,  from  being  interwoven  with  the  religion 
of  a weak  and  bigotted  race,  fixed  the  rule  of  its  priefts 
upon  a balls  that  had  withftood  the  Ihock  of  ages.  For 
further  particulars  we  mult  refer  to  the  author,  whofe  ela- 
borate account  of  the  Sikhs  has  furnilhed  the  principal  ma- 
terials of  this  article.  Malcolm’s  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  in 
vol.  xi.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches  ; or  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs, 
& c.  London,  1812.  Retmell’s  Memoir,  Introd.  Edin. 
Rev.  No.  42. 

SIKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania,  on  the  Draganto  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Selefkeh. 

SI-KIANG,  or  Wejl  River,  a river  of  China,  which 
rifes  near  Fong-tcheou,  in  Quang-tong,  and  runs  into  the 
fea,  S.  of  Canton. 

SIKIATZKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  Lena;  140 
miles  N.  of  Ziganlk.  N.  lat.  69°  20'.  E.  long.  I2i°40'. 

SIKINOS,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which 
lies  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Nio.  This 
illand  is  lofty  and  mountainous,  of  fmall  extent,  being  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains,  according  to 
Olivier,  no  more  than  200  inhabitants.  It  has  no  harbour, 
and  is  now  little  frequented  by  Europeans.  Its  productions 
confift  of  wheat,  barley,  wine,  cotton,  and  fruits.  It  pays 
about  2000  pialtres  to  the  captain-pacha.  A town  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  illand  is  fituated  on  a rock,  which  hangs 
over  the  fea.  N.  lat.  36°  43k  E.  long.  250  iok 
SIKKE.  See  Srca. 

SIKNA,  a river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the  Zita, 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Batufzani. 

SIKOKO.  See  Xicoco. 

SIKOVOE,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S. 
lat.  70  12'.  E.  long.  1 3 1°  51'. 

SIL,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  into  the  Limat, 
one  mile  below  Zurich. — Alfo,  a river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  to  the  weft  of  Leon,  where  it 
receives  the  Baeza  and  the  Burvia  in  Galicia,  palfes  on  to 
San-Eftevan  and  to  Torbe,  where  it  receives  the  Lor,  and 
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in  its  turn  falls  into  the  Mino  ; its  courfe  is  thirty-three 
leagues. 

Sil,  in  Canals,  the  bottom  timber  of  fluices,  lock-gates, 
&c. 

- Sil,  in  Natural  Hiftnry,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a red  ochrd,  of  which  they  had  three  dillindl  kinds,  the  fil 
fyricum,  fil  atticum,  and  fil  marmorofum  ; all  of  which  are  to 
be  had  at  this  time,  and  all  very  valuable  paints. 

Sil  Syrkum  is  a fubftance  well  known  among  the  painters 
of  the  prelent  age,  though  not  by  name,  being  the  red 
ochre,  commonly  ufed  for  a purple  colour  in  their  coarfer 
works  ; though  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, a colour  fit  for  their  finelt.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of 
a fine  ftrong  red,  with  fome  tendency  to  purple,  of  a loofe 
friable  texture,  and  very  rough  and  dully  furface.  It 
adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  fomewhat  foft  to  the  touch, 
crumbles  eafily  to  pieces  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains  the 
hands  very  much.  It  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  has 
a ftrongly  allringent  tafte.  It  burns  to  a much  paler 
colour,  and  makes  no  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis.  Thefe 
are  the  characters  by  which  this  is  diftinguilhed  from  all 
the  other  red  earths.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  is  fent  to  London  in  great  quantities.  Hill. 

Sil  Atticum  is  the  purple  ochre,  called  in  later  times 
almagra. 

Sil  Marmorofum  is  alfo  a fubftance  in  fome  degree 
known  in  the  world  at  this  time.  It  fometimes  falls  into 
the  hands  of  our  painters,  who  call  it  Indian  ftone-red,  but 
it  has  many  other  valuable  qualities  extremely  worth  en- 
quiring into.  It  is  the  hardeft  and  drieft  of  all  the  ochres, 
and  while  in  the  ftratum  appears  abfolutely  ftony,  forming 
thin,  flat,  regular  ftrata,  and  is  fo  hard,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
dug  without  the  pick-axe ; it  is  alfo  of  an  obfcureiy  and 
irregularly  laminated  ftrufture,  and  naturally  breaks  into 
flat  pieces.  It  is  of  a fine  purplifh-red,  and  very  heavy, 
and  contains  a multitude  of  fragments  of  a fine  lead-ore, 
which  are  bright  and  blueifh,  and  makes  a very  pretty 
appearance,  and  befide  thefe  has  always  among  it  a fmall 
quantity  of  pure  native  cinnabar : both  thefe  fubftances 
are  fo  nicely  mixed  with  it,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
break  off  a piece  of  an  inch  fquare  from  any  part  of  the 
llrata  that  has  not  more  or  lefs  of  both  in  it.  It  is  of  a 
dufty  furface,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  very 
firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  ftains  the  hands.  It  is  of  a very 
auftere  and  allringent  tafte,  and  makes  no  effervefcence 
with  acids.  There  are  confiderable  ftrata  of  it  on  the 
borders  of  China,  and  it  is  much  ufed  as  a paint  in  the 
Eall  Indies.  There  is  fome  of  it  at  times  brought  over 
to  us,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  a regularly  marketable 
commodity.  Befide  its  ufe  as  a paint,  it  is  worth  enquiring 
into  on  account  of  the  cinnabar  it  contains  ; three  ounces 
of  it  having  yielded,  on  trial,  two  drachms  and  a fcruple  of 
pure  quickfilver.  Hill. 

SIL  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a foreft  of  Italy,  in  Brutium, 
N.  of  the  town  of  Rhegium,  occupying  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  fituated  at  a confiderable 
diftance  from  Japygia. 

SILACH,  a word  ufed  by  medical  authors  for  a dif- 
order  of  the  eye-lid,  confining  in  a preternatural  thicknefs 
of  it,  or  a fwelling  without  inflammation. 

SILADING,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eall 
Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  i°  21'. 
E.  long.  I24°25'. 

SILiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in  the 
interior  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptol. 

SILAH-ETCHAUK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 
25  miles  N.W.  of  Ramgur. 
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SILAI,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Zatmar. 

SILAMBOE,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Java.  S.  lat.  70  33'.  E.  long.  107°  15'.* 

SILANDAM,'  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia. 

SILARUS,  a river  of  Italy,  which  commenced  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hirpini,  feparated  the  Picentini  from 
Lucania,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Poeftum. 
Strabo  fays,  that  this  river  petrified  the  plants  that  were 
thrown  into  it,  without  deftroying  their  colour  or  their 
form. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Italy,  in  Lucania. 

SILAS,  a river  of  India,  which  l'prung  from  a fountain 
of  the  fame  name,  and  ran  into  the  country  of  the  Sibeans, 
according  to  Arrian. 

SILATUM,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
exprefs  a morning’s  draught  of  wine.  This  was  ufually  of 
a wine  medicated  with  the  plant  fili,  or  fefeli,  and  thence 
had  its  name.  It  has  always  been  the  cuftom  to  medicate 
the  morning  draughts  of  any  ftrong  liquor  ; we  do  it  with 
wormwood,  or  the  common  bitter  tindlure  ; the  Indians 
with  ginger. 

SILAVENGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Novarefe  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Novara. 

SILAUM,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  faxifraga  pratenfis,  or  common  meadow  faxifrage. 

SILAUNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Nicopoli. 

SILBACH,  a village  of  Weftphalia,  in  which  is  found 
lead-ore  mixed  with  filver  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Brilon. 

SILBE,  a town  ®f  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foolahs,  on  the  Senegal.  N.  lat.  17 0 f. 

SILBERBACH,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Liebftadt. 

SILBERBERG,  a mine-town  of  Silefia,  belonging  to 
the  principality  of  Brieg,  but  infulated  in  that  of  Muniter- 
berg.  N.  lat.  50°  24'.  E.  long.  160  26'. 

SILBEREGG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 2 
miles  N.W.  of  Ebernftein. 

SILBERMANN,  Johann  Andreas,  in  Biography,  the 
molt  eminent  and  renowned  organ-builder  and  maker  of 
keyed-inftruments  in  Germany.  He  was  born  at  Strafburg  in 
1712,  and  the  firll  of  a numerous  and  eminent  family  of  that 
name,  who  have  inherited  his  profeffional  abilities  and  repu- 
tation. There  is,  in  Gerber’s  Continuation  of  Walther’s 
Mufical  Lexicon,  a lift  of  their  feveral  names  and  works ; 
but  old  Silbermann  was  the  Father  Smith  of  Germany. 
His  inftruments  are  prized  above  all  others  for  workman- 
fhip  and  tone.  The  Bach  family  have  been  always  partial, 
not  only  to  Silbermann’s  organs,  but  harpfichords  and 
clavichords.  When  we  heard  Emanuel  Bach  perform  at 
Hamburgh,  it  was  always  on  a favourite  Silbermann  clavi- 
chord ; piano  fortes  were  not  then  brought  to  great  per- 
fection any  where ; but  fince  that  time  we  find  that  John 
Henry  Silbermann  is  much  celebrated  for  his  piano  fortes. 

SILBERSCHLAG,  John  Isaiah,  a German  mathe- 
matician and  mechanift,  was  born  in  1721.  He  ftudied  at 
the  college  Klotterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards 
went  through  a courfe  of  theology  at  Halle,  from  which 
place  he  returned  to  the  college  at  which  he  had  been  be- 
fore, where  he  taught  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics 
for  nine  years.  After  this  he  became  pallor  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Berlin,  and  re&or  of  the  royal  fchool.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city  ; 
and,  befides  writing  various  works  on  mechanical  and  ma- 
thematical fubjedts,  conilrudled  a great  many  machines, 
inftruments,  and  models,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents  in  the 
feminary  which  had  been  placed  under  his  care.  He  died 
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in  November  1791.  He  left  behind  him  a great  number 
of  works,  among  which  are,  “ A Treatife  on  the  warlike 
Machines  of  the  Ancients  ;”  “ Letters  on  the  Northern 
Lights “ A Treatife  on  Hydraulic  Architecture 
“ The  Chronology  of  the  World  rectified  by  the  Scriptures.” 
Gen.  Biog. 

SILBERSTRASS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Zwickau. 

SILBIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Japygia. — Alfo,  a town-  of  Afia,  in  Greater  Phrygia. 

SILBODAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Warmeland;  35  miles  W.  of  Carlftadt. 

SILBOJOCK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Lapmark  of 
Pitea  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Niarg. 

SILBURY  Hill,  one  of  the  largeft  barrows  or  tu- 
muli in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  fituated  on 
the  Marlborough  Downs,  about  fix  miles  weft  of  the  town 
of  Marlborough,  in  Wiltfiiire.  The  origin,  appropriation, 
and  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  mound  of  earth,  are  alike 
unknown  to  the  topographer  and  antiquary,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  immenfe  druidical  temple  at  Avebury,  (fee  Ave- 
bury, ) it  is  rationally  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  con- 
neCIed  with  that  ftrufture : and  as  the  moft  remote  anti- 
quities of  this  ifland,  and  of  the  civilized  world,  have  given 
rife  to  much  fabulous  differtation,  and  fanciful  hypothefis, 
fo  the  barrow  now  called  Silbury  Hill  has  been  referred  to 
various  tribes  of  people,  applied  to  different  purpofes,  and 
attributed  to  the  moft  remote  origin.  Dr.  Stukeley  was  of 
opinion  that  its  prefent  name  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and 
fignifies  “ the  great  or  marvellous  hill while  others  con- 
tend that  it  is  either  a corruption  for  Sil-barrow,  which  they 
tranflate  “ the  peaceful  grave ;”  or  of  Sel-barrow,  meaning 
“ the  large  or  elevated  barrow.”  The  moft  common  fup- 
pofition  refpeding  its  nature  ranks  it  among  the  fepulchral 
clafs  of  monuments.  Stukeley  calls  it  the  tomb  of  Cunedha, 
whom  he  characterizes  as  a celebrated  Britifn  king,  who 
refided  at  Cunetio  (then  fuppofed  to  have  been  Marlborough), 
and  gave  his  name  to  that  town,  and  to  the  river  Kennet,  or 
Kunnet.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Greathead,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Britton,  printed  in  the  account  of  Wiltfiiire,  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  “ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  regards 
Silbury  as  the  burial-place  of  Prydain,  a later  king  of  the 
Britons,  to  whom  he  afcribes  the  union  of  the  Britifii  tribes 
Under  one  monarchy,  and  the  conftruftion  of  Avebury,  as 
a place  of  affembly  for  the  chiefs  and  people  on  great  na- 
tional occafions.  Another  opinion  refpeCting  this  tumulus 
is,  that  it  was  the  mount  on  which  the  Druids  lighted  up 
fires,  when  they  wifiied  to  give  notice  to  the  furrounding 
country  of  fome  intended  religious  ceremonial.  This  view 
of  the  fubjeft  is  of  courfe  confined  to  thofe  who  confider 
Avebury  as  having  been  a druidical  temple  ; among  whom 
is  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  author  of  “ Celtic  Refearches,” 
and  of  “ The  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  Britifii  Druids.” 
To  thefe  opinions  relative  to  Silbury  Hill  may  be  added  a 
third,  which  may  be  regarded  as  equally  probable  with  any 
of  the  conjectures  above  ftated.  It  is,  that,  like  the  Tinwald 
of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the  Moote-hill  of  Scone,  it  was  the 
mount  of  juftice,  the  eminence  from  the  fummit  of  which  the 
king  promulgated  the  laws  enabled  in  the  national  affemblies, 
and  on  which  he  and  his  judges  fat  to  decide  all  important 
caufes,  whether  of  a civil  or  criminal  nature. 

Silbury  Hill  is  fituated  direCtly  fouth  from  Avebury,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  extremities  of  the  two  ave- 
nues, which  extended  from  the  temple  to  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  each  way.  At  the  bafe  the  hill  is  about  560  feet  in  diame- 
ter, or  1680  feet  in  circumference ; at  the  top,  105  feet  diame- 
ter, or  3 15  feet  in  circumference  ; and  it  rifes  170  feet  in  per- 
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pendicular  height.  Stukeley  eftimates  its  folid  contents  a i 
1 3,558,809  cubic  feet,  and  highly  praifed  the  choice  of  the 
ground,  and  the  fymmetrical  proportions  of  the  ftrudlure 
itfelf.  In  digging  here  in  1723,  a human  Ikeleton,  with  the 
bit  of  a bridle,  deer’s  horns,  and  an  iron  knife,  were  difcovered, 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  confidently  confidered  to  have  belonged 
to  the  perfon  for  whom  he  fuppofed  the  mount  was  railed  ; 
but  the  pofture  of  the  lkeleton  near  the  furface  and  on  a de- 
clivity would  render  fuch  a conclufion  extremely  improbable, 
even  though  it  were  undoubted  that  Silbury  is  of  fepulchral 
origin.  Stukeley’s  Abury,  folio,  1 743.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  J.  Britton,  F.S. A.  8vo.  1814. 

SILCHESTER,  a parifh  in  Hampfiiire,  England,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  county,  bordering  on  Berk- 
fiiire,  contains  the  fcite  and  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman 
itation.  It  appears  alfo  to  have  been  a city  of  the  Belgic 
Britons  anterior  to  the  Roman  colonization  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  called  Caerfeiont,  or  Segont,  as  being  the 
chief  city  of  the  Sasgontiaci.  In  the  feventh  Iter,  of 
Antoninus  it  is  named  Vindomim,  and  marked  xxi  miles 
from  Venta-Belgarum  (Wincheiter),  and  xv  from  Callevam 
(probably  Reading.)  That  this  was  a Roman  ftation  of 
importance,  appears  evident  from  the  various  roads,  or  vise, 
branching  from  it  ; from  the  magnitude  and  conflrudlion 
of  the  walls,  valla,  and  amphitheatre ; and  from  the  nume- 
rous coins  and  other  relics  that  have  been  found  here  at 
different  periods.  The  whole  city,  or  ftation,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a fofs,  with  a vallum  on  the  infide,  on  which  a 
wall  was  railed.  This  was  conftrufted,  in  the  ufual  Roman 
manner,  with  alternate  layers,  or  rows  of  large  flat  ftones, 
rubble  ftones,  and  cement,  alfo  bricks  and  flints.  In  one 
place  this  wall  was  twenty-four  feet  thick,  and  the  fofs  was 
above  100  feet  acrofs.  The  exterior  form  of  this  ftation  is 
unlike  any  other  Roman  work  in  England,  being  an  irre- 
gular odlagon  ; whereas  thofe  of  Camalodunum  (Colchefter), 
Venta-Belgarum  (Winchefter),  Lindum  (Lincoln),  Londi- 
nium  (London),  and  almoft  all  others,  were  conffru&ed  in 
the  ftiape  of  a parallelogram,  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 
The  inclofed  area  of  Silchefter  is  about  one  mile  and  a half 
in  circumference,  and  contains  nearly  one  hundred  acres, 
the  whole  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  arable  and 
pafture  lands  of  a farm.  In  very  dry  feafons,  it  is  eafy  to 
trace  the  fituation  and  direction  of  the  Roman  ftreets,  two 
of  which  interfered  the  town,  and  communicated  with  the 
four  entrance  gates,  on  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  city.  Near  the  centre  of  the  area  have  been 
traced  the  foundations  of  a large  edifice,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  forum.  About  150  yards  from  the  north-eaft 
corner  of  the  walls,  are  the  banks  of  an  amphitheatre, 
which  appears  to  have  contained  five  rows,  or  terraces  for 
,fpe£tators.  A fmall  church  and  a farm-houfe,  with  its 
offices,  are  all  that  now  remain  within  the  ancient  walls ; and 
thus  prefent  an  amazing  contrail  to  the  appearance  and  pur- 
fuits  of  former  times.  Now  the  humble  and  ufeful  hufband- 
man,  with  the  humane  Chriftian  pallor,  are  the  chief  occu- 
pants of  this  peaceful  fpot,  which,  in  the  third  century,  was 
peopled  with  Roman  foldiers,  and  was  often  the  theatre 
of  remorfelefs  battles,  favage  fports,  and  fenfelefs  Pagan 
ceremonies.  A particular  account  of  this  place  will  be 
found  in  the  6th  volume  of  “ The  Beauties  of  England,” 
by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 

- SILCOLU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 8 miles 
S.E.  of  Seringapatam. 

SILDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  according  to  Ptolemy.  The  Itine- 
rary of  Antonine  places  this  town  on  the  route  from  Toco- 
lofida  to  Tingis,  between  Aquae  Dacieos  and  Vofpifcanae. 
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SILDE  REVEL,  in  Geography , a clufter  of  fmall  Hands 
belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat ; 6 miles  S.  of 
Leffoe. 

SILE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  route  from  Serapium  to  Pelufa,  between  Magdoluin 
and  Thauhafiutn,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

Sile,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  paffes  by 
Trevigio,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
ofTorcello. 

Sile,  in  Rural  Economy,  provincially  the  name  of  a milk- 
ftrainer. 

SILE  BY,  in  Geography,  a large  and  populous  village 
and  parifh  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  in  the 
hundred  of  Eaft-Gofcote,  and  county  of  Leicefter,  Eng- 
land. The  lordfhip  contains  about  2139  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  inclofed,  with  other  contiguous  lands, 
in  conformity  to  an  a'£l  of  parliament  palled  in  1759.  The 
manor  belongs  to  earl  Ferrers.  In  the  parifh  were  for- 
merly two  ancient  manfions,  belonging  to  the  Sherard 
and  the  Pochin  families.  In  1 8 1 1 the  parilh  contained 
240  houf'S  and  1200  inhabitants,  molt  of  whom  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  frame-work  knitting.  Here 
is  one  free-fchool,  and  three  other  large  fchools.  The 
church,  a handfome  Hone  building,  confilts  of  a nave,  aides, 
a chancel,  a porch,  and  a tower.  The  revenues  of  this 
church  were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Ebrul-ph,  in  Normandy,  which  was  fupprefled  by  king 
Henry  V.  Afterwards  the  living  belonged  to  the  priory 
of  St.  Mary,  in  the  ille  of  Axholme,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  Nichols’s  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Leicefter,  folio,  vol.  iii. 

SILEIN,  a town  of  Hungary ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Bolefko. 

SILENCE,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  equivalent  to  rejl ; which  fee. 

SILENE,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  this 
genus,  the  chief  of  the  Catchfly  tribe,  in  allufion  to  the 
vifcid  frothy  moilture  of  its  llalks,  by  which  flies  of  the 
fmaller  kind  are  numeroufly  entrapped.  This  word  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  faliva.  De  Theis  deduces  it 

more  diredlly  from  the  drunken  god  Silenus,  whole  name 
he  fuppofes  to  have  a fimilar  origin. — Sm.  FI.  Brit.  465. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  x.  290.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3. 
83.  Gaertn.  t.  130.  (Silene;  Linn.  Gen.  226.  Schreb. 
304.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  691.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  4. 
Purfh  315.  Julf.  302.  Lamarck  Di£l.  v.  7.  158.  Illuftr. 
t.  377.  Cucubalus ; Linn.  Gen.  22J.  Schreb.  303. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  684.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditt.  v.  2.  Purlh 
315.  Julf.  302.  Lamarck  Di&.  v.  2.  219.  Illuftr.  t.  377. 
f.  2.  Vifcago ; Dill.  Elth.  416.) — Clafs  and  order,  De- 
candria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn.  Caryo - 
phyllea,  Jull. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
fwelling,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five  ; claws 
narrow,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  bordered  with  a mem- 
brane ; limb  flat,  horizontal,  obtufe,  often  divided,  and 
moftly  furnifhed,  more  or  lefs,  with  a cloven,  ereift,  tooth- 
like creft  at  its  bafe,  conftituting  the  crown  of  the  flower. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  five  alternate  ones  inferted 
into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  and  later  than  the  reft  ; anthers 
oblong.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  cylindrical ; ftyles  three, 
Ample,  longer  than  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  twilled  contrary 
to  the  motion  of  the  fun.  Peric.  Capfule  cylindrical, 
ovate,  or  fomewhat  globofe,  covered  by  the  calyx,  more  or 
lefs  perfectly  three-celled,  burfting  at  the  top  into  fix  teeth. 
Seeds  numerous,  kidney-lhaped,  attached  to  a central  re- 
ceptacle. 

EH.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  fwelling.  Petals  five,  with 


eredl  claws.  Capfule  fuperior,  imperfectly  three-celled, 
burfting  at  the  top.  Seeds  numerous. 

Obf.  The  crown  of  the  petals,  on  which  Linnseus  de- 
pended for  his  charadler  of  Silene,  in  contradiftinftion  to 
Cucubalus,  being  found  not  only  to  feparate  fpecies  moll 
clofely  related,  but  even  to  vary  in  the  fame  fpecies,  as  La- 
marck and  many  others  have  noticed ; the  authors  which 
Hand  firft  on  our  lift  of  references  above,  have  agreed  to 
remove  to  Silene  all  the  Linnaean  Cucubali,  except  C.  baccifer, 
on  which  Tournefort  originally  founded  that  genus,  which 
has  indeed  a crown,  but  is  dillinguilhed  by  having  for  itg 
fruit  a real  berry,  not  a capfule.  See  Cucubalus. 

Silene,  thus  confidered,  is  a vaft  genus,  of  which  new 
fpecies  are  ftill  from  time  to  time  difcovered,  in  the  warmer 
and  drier  regions  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  north  of 
Africa  ; countries  abounding  particularly  with  this  tribe 
of  plants.  All  the  fpecies  in  general  are  herbaceous,  many 
of  them  annual,  very  few  fhrubby.  Their  Jlems  are 
jointed,  branched,  leafy,  frequently  glutinous,  for  a certain 
fpace,  below  each  joint.  The  calyx  and  fowerflalks  are 
alfo,  when  downy,  fomewhat  vilcid.  Leaves  oppofite, 
fimple,  entire.  Petals  red  or  white,  rarely  greenifli  or  yel- 
lowilh  ; fcarcely  ever  blue.  Some  of  th tfowers,  efpecially 
the  greenifli  ones,  are  delicioufly  fragrant  at  night  ; and 
the  reft,  if  they  have  any  fcent,  are  fweeteft  at  that  time, 
like  the  Pink  tribe  in  general.  We  fhall  feleCl  fufficient 
examples  of  the  genus,  particularly  defcribing  fuch  as  are 
new,  or  hitherto  only  mentioned  in  the  Prodr.  FI.  Grsecse, 
as  well  as  all  thofe  of  Britifli  growth. 

SeCt.  1.  Stem  racemofe  ; occafionally  fomewhat  forked. 

S.  anglica.  Englifh  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  594. 
Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  15.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1178.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  30.  (Vifcago  ceraftei 
foliis,  vafculis  pendulis,  anglica;  Dill.  Elth.  417.  t.  309. 
f.  398.)  — Hairy  and  vifcid.  Petals  notched.  Flowers 
lateral,  eredt,  alternate.  Lower  fruit  fpreading  or  re- 
flexed.— Native  of  cultivated  fields,  on  a light  Tandy  foil, 
in  England  and  France,  flowering  in  July.  The  root  is 
fibre  us,  fmall  and  annual.  Stem  branched,  fpreading,  weak 
and  brittle,  leafy,  round,  hairy,  fwelling  above  each  joint, 
ufually  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
green,  fomewhat  hairy  ; the  lower  ones  obovate.  Flowers 
folitary,  on  fhort  ftalks,  alternate  from  the  bofems  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs,  fwelling  as  the  fruit 
advances.  Petals  broadly  elliptical,  cloven,  the  claw  of 
each  crowned  with  a divided  fcale  ; their  colour  white, 
occafionally  marked  with  a faint  reddifh  fpot. 

S.  quinquevulnera.  Variegated  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
595.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  17.  Purfh  n.  1.  FI.  Brit, 
n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  86.  (Lychnis  hirta  minor,  flore 

variegato ; Tourn.  lnft.  337.  Dodart  Mem.  ed.  Amft. 
601.  t.  23.) — Hairy.  Petals  roundiih,  entire.  Flowers 
lateral,  alternate,  erect,  as  well  as  the  fruit. — Native  of  dry 
or  fandy  fields  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Mr. 
Hudfon  found  it  near  Wrotham  in  Kent ; and  Mr.  Purfh 
near  Charleftown,  Carolina,  on  the  fea-coaft.  We  prefume 
this  fpecies  to  have  been  carried  from  Europe  to  America, 
being  a common  hardy  annual  in  gardens,  where  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  The  plant  is  not  vifcid  like  the  preceding, 
though  hairy.  The  petals  are  remarkable  for  a brilliant 
crimfon  fpot  in  the  middle  of  each.  The  loweft  capfules  are 
fometimes  reflexed. 

S.  noBurna.  Spiked  Night-flowering  Catchfly.  Linn, 
Sp.  PI.  595.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  18.  Purfh  n.  6.  Sm. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  408,  unpublifhed.  (Vifcago  hirta 
noftiflora,  floribus  obfoletis  fpicatis ; Dili,  Elth.  420. 
t,  310.  f.  400.  Lychuis  fylveftris  hirfuta  elatior  fpicata, 
4T  2 _ lini 
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lini  colore;  Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1027.  f.  1.) — Flowers  fpiked, 
alternate,  nearly  feflile,  direbted  one  way.  Petals  deeply 
cloven.  Leaves  fpatulate,  hairy.— Native  of  Spain,  the 
fouth  of  France,  vineyards  about  Conftantinople,  and  cul- 
tivated ground  in  Greece ; alfo  of  Virginia ; flowering  in 
June  and  July.  An  annual,  upright,  flightly  branched 
fpecies ; the  leaves  which  accompany  the  jlowers  narrow, 
and  much  fmaller  than  the  reft.  Petals  fmall,  pale  pink,  or 
white  with  a green  external  tinge,  minutely  crowned.  Cap- 
fule  ovate,  ftalked.  The  jlowers  are  faid  to  expand  at 
night  only. 

S.  pendula.  Pendulous  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  599. 
Willd.  n.  27.  Ait.  n.  37.  Prodr.  FI.  Graze,  n.  979. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 14.  (Vifcago  hirta  ficula,  lychnidis  aqua- 
ticae  facie,  fupina  ; Dill.  Elth.  421.  t.  3x2.) — Flowers 
racemofe.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  pendulous,  inflated,  with  ten 
rough  ribs.  Stem  decumbent.  — Native  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
Crete,  and  Cyprus,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  Every  bank 
about  Rome  is  decorated  with  this  elegant  plant  in  the 
fpring.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  for  the  decoration  of 
rock-work,  or  dry  parterres,  than  this  hardy  annual,  whofe 
purplifh  Jlems  fpread  in  every  direction,  and  are  copioufly 
Adorned  with  large  pink  jlowers , with  a membranous,  violet- 
ribbed,  inflated  calyx.  The  feeds  fcatter  themfelves  with- 
out any  trouble. 

S.  vefpertina.  Pink  Evening  Catchfly.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafe.  3.  31.  Willd.  n.  24.  Ait.  n.  35.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  677.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  409,  unpublifhed.  (S. 
bipartita;  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  352.  t.  100.  S.  ciliata; 
Willd.  n.  4,  excluding  the  fynonym.  Lychnis  marina  hir- 
futa  purpurea,  leucoji  folio;  Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1010.) — Petals 
with  two  deep  rounded  lobes,  and  a fharp  cloven  creft. 
Calyx  downy.  Leaves  fpatulate.  Stems  diffufe. — Found 
on  the  fea-fhores  of  Sicily,  Barbary,  Crete,  Zante,  and 
Greece,  not  uncommon.  It  has  been  known  about  twenty 
years  in  our  gardens,  as  a hardy  annual,  flowering  in  fum- 
mer.  Linnaeus  had  fpecimens,  but  never  determined  the 
fpecies.  The  jlems  bear  numerous  fpatulate  leaves.  The 
flowering  branches  are  naked  below,  each  terminating  in  a 
Ample  clujler  of  eight  or  ten  handfome  bradteated  pink 
jlowers , all  drooping  one  way,  with  a reddilh  club-fhaped 
calyx.  The  pubefcence,  efpecially  of  the  calyx,  is  more 
clofe  and  foft  than  in  S.  pendula,  though  more  long  and 
fliaggy  in  fome  fpecimens  than  others.  The  jlem  is  very 
rarely  once  forked,  being  ufually  altogether  racemofe. 

S.  difcolor.  Pale  Spiked  Catchfly.  Prodr.  FI.  Graze, 
n.  981.  FI.  Graze,  t.  410,  unpublifhed. — Petals  with  two 
deep  narrow  fegments,  and  a notched  creft.  Calyx  villous. 
Leaves  obovate.  Stem  diffufe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  root  is  annual,  long. 
Stems  fpreading,  fcarcely  a fpan  in  length,  not  forked, 
though  moftly  once  divided,  round,  leafy,  reddifh,  rough, 
like  the  reft  of  the  herbage,  with  long  fpreading  hairs. 
Leaves  thick  and  broad,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  lower  ones  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  Ax  or  eight 
in  each  fpike,  erebt,  on  lhort  partial  ftalks.  Calyx  rather 
(lender,  hardly  an  inch  long,  with  ten  red  hairy  ribs.  Limb 
of  each  petal  nearly  as  long  as  the  claw  ; pale  red  on  the 
upper  Ade  ; light  green,  with  darker  veins,  beneath  ; creft 
white,  divaricated,  double-toothed. 

S-  thymifolia.  Thyme-leaved  Catchfly.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graze,  n.  982.  FI.  Graze,  t.  411,  unpublifhed.  — Petals 
with  two  deep  narrow  fegments,  and  a notched  creft.  Calyx 
hairy,  glutinous.  Stems  procumbent,  woody,  much 
branched.  Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  the  fandy  fhores  of 
Caria  and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot 
»r  two  in  length,  widely  fpreading,  repeatedly  branched. 


copioufly  jointed,  round,  hairy,  fending  up  feveral  terminal, 
afeending,  Ample,  leafy,  hairy,  and  rather  vifeid,  flowering 
branches,  from  three  to  Ax  inches  long.  Leaves  obovate, 
acute,  rough,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  axillary  tufts 
of  ftill  fmaller  ones.  Flowers  racemofe,  three  or  four  at  the 
top  of  each  branch,  erebt,  white  ; the  back  of  the  petals 
greenifh.  Calyx  an  inch  long,  hairy,  pale  green,  with 
pink  dots. 

S.  cerajloides.  Ceraftium-leaved  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  596.  Willd.  n.  8.  Ait.  n.  20.  FI.  Graze,  t.  4x2, 
unpublifhed.  (Vifcago  ceratii  foliis,  vafeulis  eredtis  fefii- 
libus  ; Dill.  Elth.  416.  t.  309.  f.  397.) — Hairy.  Petals 
cloven  ; creft  divided,  with  a pair  of  teeth  at  the  bafe. 
Stem  much  branched,  fpreading,  fomewhat  forked.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  of 
Afla  Minor.  A hardy  annual,  flowering  in  fummer,  about 
a fpan  high.  Leaves  narrow,  acute,  green,  very  hairy,  an 
inch  or  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers  rofe-coloured,  fpiked, 
not  quite  feflile.  Calyx  very  hairy,  half  an  inch  long, 
white,  with  Ave  green  ribs.  Floral  leaves  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Capfule  nearly  globofe,  ftalked,  with  Ave  teeth. 
Seeds  rugged,  black. 

S.  dichotoma.  Forked  Long-branched  Catchfly.  Ehrh. 
Beitr.  v.  7.  143.  PI.  Selebt.  n.  65.  Willd.  n.  23.  FI. 
Graec.  t.  413,  unpublifhed.  (S.  trinervis ; Soland.  in 
Ruffell’s  Aleppo,  ed.  2.  252.) — Petals  in  two  deep  narrow 
fegments,  with  fcarcely  any  crown.  Stem  forked,  race- 
mofe, villous  as  well  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  Hungary  and 
the  Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  it  in  Crete,  and  about 
the  Bithynian  Olympus.  We  believe  this  fpecies  was 
railed,  about  25  years  ago,  in  many  gardens  about  London, 
from  feeds  fent  by  the  late  Mr.  Davall,  fo  that  it  is  entitled 
to  a place  in  the  Hortus  Kcwenfis.  Root  biennial,  tapering, 
as  thick  as  a common  radifh.  Stems  feveral,  afeending, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  round,  fhaggy  with  long  fpread- 
ing hairs,  once  or  twice  forked,  with  an  intermediate, 
nearly  feflile,  flower,  and  then  extended  into  long,  Ample, 
fpiked  or  racemofe  branches,  each  bearing  Ave  or  Ax  diftant 
white  jlowers,  whofe  petals  are  narrow,  with  only  occaAonal 
rudiments  of  a creft.  Calyx  with  ten  green  ribs.  Anthers 
green.  Seeds  red-brown.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  radical, 
and  very  numerous,  compoftng  a denfe,  fhaggy,  hoary,  and 
fomewhat  glaucous,  tuft ; each  leaf  two  inches  long,  and 
nearly  one  broad,  obovate,  bluntly  pointed,  tapering  down 
into  a broad  footjlalk. 

S.  divaricata.  Forked  Spreading-branched  Catchfly. 
Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  n.  985.  FI.  Graze,  t.  414,  unpub- 
lifhed.— Petals  in  two  deep  rounded  lobes,  with  a cloven 
creft.  Stem  forked,  divaricated,  racemofe.  Leaves  all 
lanceolate,  hairy,  acute.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on 
the  coaft  of  AAa  Minor.  In  Aze  and  habit  this  bears  fome 
affinity  to  the  laft,  but  is  more  leafy,  and  the  leaves  are 
longer,  tapering  at  each  end,  undulated,  of  a darker  green, 
rough  with  fhorter  hairs,  not  fhaggy.  The  flowering 
branches  fpread  at  almoft  right  angles.  The  jlowers  are 
white,  but  with  much  broader  and  rounder  petals,  each 
petal  bearing  a rounded  cloven  creft. 

Sett.  2.  Stem  forked , with  panicled  branches. 

S.  injlata.  Common  Bladder  Campion  or  Catchfly. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  5.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  n.  986.  Ait.  n.  1. 
(Cucubalus  Behen  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  591.  Willd.  Sp.  Ph 
v.  2.  684.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  164.  FI.  Dan.  t.  914.  Behen 
album;  Ger.  Em.  678.) — Flowers  panicled,  drooping. 
Petals  cloven  half  way  down,  moftly  naked.  Calyx  fmooth, 
reticulated  with  veins.  Stem  erebt. — Common  in  dry  fields, 
paftures,  and  by  way-lides  throughout  Europe,  from  Nor- 
way to  Greece,  flowering  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  Mi- 
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chaux  noticed  it  in  Canada.  The  root  is  perennial,  long, 
whitifh,  branching  at  the  fummit.  Stems  eredt,  a foot  and 
a half  or  two  feet  high,  branched,  round,  glaucous.  Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous,  ufually  very  fmooth,  but 
occafionally  roughifh  and  fringed ; the  radical  ones  nu- 
merous, crowded,  fpatulate.  Panicle  forked,  bearing  nu- 
merous white  drooping  flowers.  Calyx  almoft  globofe, 
membranous,  white,  elegantly  reticulated  with  green  or 
purplilh  veins  and  ribs.  Limb  of  each  petal  almoft  as  long 
as  its  claw,  cut  half  way  down  into  two  fpreading,  oblong, 
fomewhat  rounded  fegments,  generally  deftitute  of  a creft, 
but  we  have  fometimes  detected  the  rudiments  of  one.  An- 
thers green,  occafionally  liable  to  a difeafe,  by  which  they 
become  enlarged,  teeming  with  ufelefs  purple  dull,  which 
ftains  the  petals.  The  natives  of  Zante,  who  call  this  plant 
e.HKv.y.i,  eat  the  boiled  leaves,  which  are  faid  to  partake  of 
the  flavour  of  green  peas. 

S.  maritima.  Sea  Campion  or  Catchfly.  With.  414. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  6.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  957.  Willd.  n.  29.  Ait. 
n.  23.  (S.  amoena ; Hudf.  Angl.  188.  Lightf.  Scot.  227. 
Cucubalus  Behen  /3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  591.  FI.  Dan.  t.  857. 
Lychnis  marina  anglicana ; Bauh.  Hilt.  v.  3.  p.  2.  357. 
Ger.  Em.  469.  Lob.  Ic.  337.) — Flowers  nearly  folitary, 
terminal.  Petals  cloven  about  half  way  down  ; the  feg- 
ments of  their  creft  entire.  Calyx  fmooth,  .reticulated  with 
veins.  Stem  decumbent. — Native  of  the  fandy  or  rocky 
fea-fhores  of  Norway,  Britain,  Gothland,  &c.  as  well  as  of 
the  ftony  beds  of  mountain  torrents  in  Wales,  flowering  in 
Auguft  and  September.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers , at  firft  fight,  is  fo  like  S.  inflata,  that  molt  bo- 
tanifts,  for  a long  time,  confidered  the  plant  as  a mere  variety 
of  that  fpecies.  They  are  indeed  fo  nearly  akin,  as  to  be 
infeparable  with  refpedt  to  genus,  though  inflata  is  moftly 
without  a crown  to  the  flower , and  this  is  always  furniftied 
with  one.  The  root  of  5-  maritima  is  creeping,  and  the 
flems  often  quite  proftrate,  hardly  a fpan  high,  bearing  one 
flower , for  the  moft  part,  rarely  two  or  three,  fcarcely  con- 
ftituting  a panicle.  The  leaves  are  narrower,  linear-lanceo- 
late, or  (lightly  fpatulate,  very  fmooth  and  glaucous, 
minutely  toothed  at  the  edges.  Calyx  much  like  the  laft. 
Capfule  fhorter,  almoft  globular.  Styles  occafionally  varying 
to  four  or  five. 

S.  flmbriata.  Fringed  Campion  or  Catchfly.  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  908.  Ait.  n.  46.  — Flowers  panicled, 
drooping.  Petals  divided,  many-cleft ; the  fegments  of 
their  creft  cloven.  Calyx  veined,  downy.  Stem  eredt. — 
Native  of  mount  Caucafus,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  and  Mr.  Loddiges.  A hardy  perennial, 
readily  increafed  by  feeds,  and  flowering  all  fummer  long. 
The  whole  plant  refembles  a large  roughifh  variety  of  S. 
inflata,  but  the  deeply  fringed  petals , and  their  evident  crefl , 
at  once  dittinguifh  it. 

S . falaria.  Thick-leaved  Campion  or  Catchfly.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grasc.  n.  987.  FI.  Grasc.  t.  415,  unpublilhed.  Ait. 
n.  2.  (Cucubalus  fabarius ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  591.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  685.  Been  album,  feu  Polemonium  faxatile, 
fabariae  folio,  ficulum  ; Bocc.  Muf.  133.  t.  92.)— Flowers 
cluttered,  crowded,  drooping.  Petals  in  two  deep,  rather 
narrow,  lobes  ; the  fegments  of  their  creft  notched.  Leaves 
obovate,  with  a fmall  point. — Native  of  rocky  places  near 
the  fea,  in  Sicily,  Afia  Minor,  Mount  Athos,  and  the  ifle 
of  Samos.  Root  perennial.  Plant  very  glaucous  and 
frpooth,  twice  as  tall  as  the  inflata , with  much  thicker  and 
broader  leaves.  The  flem  is  once  or  twice  forked,  each  of 
its  long  upright  branches  bearing  feveral  remote,  (hort, 
tufted  cluflers  of  drooping  white  flowers,  with  a reticulated, 
purplifh,  tumid,  angular  calyx ; and  flalks , with  pointed 


braBeas,  all  of  the  fame  hue.  The  limb  of  each  petal  is  half 
the  length  of  its  claw,  in  two  narrow-obovate,  fpreading 
lobes  ; the  creft  deeply  divided,  with  fharply  crenate  feg- 
ments. Germen  red  in  the  lower  half,  green  above.  Cap- 
fule nearly  globofe.  The  prefent  fpecies  is  obvioufly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnasan  charadter  itfelf,  a Silene,  and  too 
clofely  related  to  the  three  preceding,  and  the  following, 
to  be  feparable  from  any  of  them,  even  in  a fedtion  of  a 
genus. 

S.  Behen.  Oriental  Bladder  Campion  or  Catchfly. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  599.  Willd.  n.  25.  Ait.  n.  36.  FI.  Graec. 
t.  416,  unpublilhed.  ( Vifcago  veficaria  cretica,  parvo  flore 
purpurafcente  ; Dill.  Elth.  427.  t.  317.) — Flowers  in  a 
corymbofe  panicle,  nearly  upright.  Petals  deeply  divided, 
rounded  ; the  fegments  of  their  creft  notched.  Calyx  reti- 
culated. Leaves  obovato-lanceolate. — Native  of  Crete, 
Afia  Minor,  and  Greece. — The  root  of  this  is  annual. 
Herb  lefs  glaucous  than  the  laft,  and  more  approaching  in 
habit  to  our  common  5.  inflata  ; but  the  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and  effentially  different.  The  limb  of  each  petal  is  but  a 
quarter  the  length  of  its  claw,  pale  pink,  in  two  elliptical, 
or  almoft  orbicular,  lobes,  with  a white  creft,  of  two,  quite, 
feparate,  notched  fegments.  Germen  elevated  on  a ftalk  of 
its  own  length,  along  with  the  petals  and  flamens,  within  the 
calyx,  as  is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  moft  of  this  genus. 

S.  cafla.  Sea-green  Campion  or  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grasc.  n.  989.  FI.  Grasc.  t.  4x7,  unpublilhed.  (Lychnis 
cretica  montis  Idae,  folio  fubrotundo  casfio  ; Tourn.  Cor. 
24,  by  the  charadter.) — Flowers  in  a corymbofe  panicle, 
eredt.  Petals  in  two  deep  linear  divifions  ; the  fegments  of 
their  creft  entire.  Leaves  roundilh-obovate. — Native  of 
mount  Parnaffus,  and  if  we  are  right  in  Tournefort’s  fyno- 
nym,  of  mount  Ida.  This  delicate  fmooth  fpecies  has  a 
very  deep  perennial  root,  crowned  with  a denfe  tuft  of  nu- 
merous, branching,  leafy,  round,  jointed  flems,  nearly  a fpan 
high,  each  terminating  in  one  or  two  naked  flowering 
branches,  about  a finger’s  length,  bearing  a forked  panicle, 
of  from  four  to  eight  pale,  but  elegant,  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  full  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  broad,  of  a deep 
glaucous  green,  tapering  down  into  fhort  broad  footflalks, 
which  clafp  the  item.  BraBeas  under  the  partial  flower- 
ftalks  fmall,  ovate,  acute.  Calyx  obovate,  half  an  inch 
long,  tipped  with  pink,  and  variegated  with  green  and  white, 
but  hardly  reticulated.  Petals  narrow,  cream-coloured  ; 
green  underneath ; their  lobes  almoft  ciofe,  or  parallel, 
above  half  the  length  of  the  claw.  Styles  and  flamens  rofe- 
coloured,  with  greenilh  anthers. 

S.  lavigata.  Smooth-cupped  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  n.  990.  FI.  Graec.  t.  418,  unpubliflied. — Panicle 
fpreading.  Petals  cloven  half  way  down,  narrow,  without 
a creft.  Leaves  roundifli-elliptical.  Calyx  very  fmooth 
and  even,  without  veins. — Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  hilly 
parts  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  root  is  annual.  Stems 
feveral,  from  three  to  eight  inches  high,  leafy  below,  fmooth 
like  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Leaves  of  a deep  glau- 
cous hue  ; the  radical  ones  obovate,  (talked  ; the  reft  ovate, 
lefs  obtufe,  and  nearly  feffile.  Panicles  forked  ; the  partial 
(talks  much  longer  than  the  calyx , which  is  ovate,  reddifh, 
peculiarly  even  and  poliflied.  Petals  fmall ; their  limb  pink, 
in  two  oblong,  obtufe  lobes,  feparated  but  half  way  down, 
and  deftitute  of  any  creft.  Styles  very  downy,  rather  (hort. 

S.  rupeflris.  White  Rock  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  602. 
Willd.  n.  52.  Ait.  n.  54.  FI.  Dan.  t.  4.  (Auricula 
muris  alpina  glabra;  Bauh.  Hitt.  v.  3.  360.) — Panicle 
fpreading.  Petals  wedge-fhaped,  emarginate,  with  a cloven, 
creft.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate.  Calyx  fmooth,  cylindrical, 
with  ten  ribs. — Native  of  dry  mountainous  fituations  in  Nor- 
way, 
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way,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, tufted,  bearing  feveral  leafy  Jlems,  four  or  five  inches 
high,  with  a fomewhat  corymbof e panicle.  Herbage  fmooth, 
green,  fcarcely  at  all  glaucous.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  acute, 
varying  in  length.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  Capfule  fplitting 
from  top  to  bottom  into  fix  valves. 

S.  chlorafolia.  Armenian  Catchfly.  [Sm.  Plant,  ex  Herb. 
Linn.  t.  13.  Willd.n.50.  Ait.  n.  52.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  807. 
(Lychnis  orientalis  vifcofa,  centaurei  lutei  folio,  flore  longif- 
fimo;  Tourn.Cor.  24.) — Panicle  fpreading.  Petals  cloven  half 
way  down,  with  a two-lobedcreft.  Leaves  glaucous,  ellip- 
tical, pointed.  Calyx  nearly  cylindrical,  very  fmooth,  with- 
out veins. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia.  Said  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Kew  in  1796,  by  Mr.  John  Hunne- 
mann.  A hardy  perennial,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high, 
flowering  in  Auguft,  readily  known  by  the  general  refem- 
blance  of  its  foliage  to  Chlora  perfeliata,  though  the  leaves 
are  not  perfoliate.  Flowers  large,  ere£t,  in  a wide  panicle, 
without  fcent,  white,  turning  reddifh  as  they  fade.  Calyx 
above  an  inch  long,  tinged  with  purple,  very  fmooth,  with- 
out ribs  or  veins,  its  form  llender,  cylindrical,  or  (lightly 
club-lhaped. 

S.  longipetala.  Long-petalled  Catchfly.  Vent.  Jard.  de 
Cels,  t.  83.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  992.  FI.  Gr sec. 
t.  419,  unpublilhed. — Flowers  pendulous.  Petals  in  two 
deep  linear  fegments  ; with  a notched  creft,  and  hairy  claw. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  rough-edged. — Found  by  Bruguiere  and 
Olivier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
met  with  the  fame  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  root  is  annual. 
Stem  two  feet  high,  leafy,  panicled,  fpreading,  and  many- 
flowered.  Herbage  rather  glaucous,  fmooth,  except  the 
edge  of  the  leaves,  which  is  rough  to  the  touch.  Leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  acute,  ftrongly  ribbed ; the  lower 
ones  elongated  and  contracted  at  the  bafe,  clafping  the  Item 
at  the  very  bottom.  Flowers  green,  quite  pendulous.  Ca- 
lyx obovate,  ten-ribbed,  fmooth,  half  an  inch  long.  Claws 
of  the  petals  hairy  below,  as  well  as  the  Jlamens  and  Jlyles  ; 
limb  fmooth,  very  long,  involute.  Stigmas  club-lhaped,  red 
like  the  anthers. 

S.  inaperta.  Small  Greenilh  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
600.  Willd.  n.  39.  Ait.  n.  44.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
t.  420.  unpublilhed.  (Vifcago  lxvis,  inaperto  flore ; Dill. 
Elth.  424.  t.315.) — Panicle  fpreading.  Flowerseredt.  Petals 
in  two  deep  narrow  fegments ; with  a double  awl-lhaped 
creft.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth. — Native  of  Ma- 
deira. Aiton.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of 
Greece.  The  root  in  his  fpecimens  is  creeping,  and  evidently 
perennial.  Dillenius  defcribes  it  as  annual.  Stems  feveral, 
near  a foot  high,  clothed  in  the  lower  part  with  numerous 
fmooth  green  leaves,  about  an  inch  long  ; and  branching  at 
the  top  into  a panicle  of  a few  pale  delicate  flowers , which 
feem  not  to  have  expanded  properly  in  Sherard’s  garden, 
whence  originated  the  fpecific  name.  In  our  Greek  fpeci- 
mens the  calyx  is  (lender,  rather  club-lhaped,  an  inch  long, 
fmooth,  with  ten  green  ribs.  Petals  widely  fpreading, 
greenifh- white  above,  light  brown  beneath  ; their  creft  fmall, 
in  two  fimple  awl-(haped  lobes.  Capfule  ovate,  its  ftalk, 
within  the  calyx,  as  long  as  itfelf. 

S.  juncea.  Rulhy  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  n.994.  FI.  Grsec.  t.421,  unpublilhed. — Panicle  elon- 
gated. Flowers  ereCt.  Petals  in  two  deep  narrow  fegments  ; 
each  lobe  of  their  creft  three-toothed.  Leaves  fpatulate, 
all  over  rough. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Alia  Minor. 
This  has  a fmall,  white,  annual  root.  Stem  folitary,  ere£t, 
two  or  three  feet  high  ; leafy  and  rough  below  ; terminating 
in  a very  long,  (lender,  fmooth,  (lightly  fpreading  panicle, 
of  numerous  flowers , which  are  rather  larger  than  the  pre- 


ceding, but  with  a Ihorter  calyx.  Petals  white,  with  browit 
veins  beneath.  The  leaves  are  crowded  at  the  root,  and 
bottom  of  the  ftem,  green,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  fome- 
what pointed ; thole  about  the  panicle  are  awl-(haped  and 
fmooth. 

S.  cretica.  Cretan  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  601.  Willd. 
n.42.  Ait.n.47.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t. 432,  unpublilhed. 
(Vifcago  foliis  inferioribus  bellidis,  fuperioribus  tunicse, 
calice  ltridtiore,  et  turgidiore ; Dill.  Elth.  422.  t.  314, 
f.  404,  405.) — Panicle  fparingly  branched.  Flowers  eredt. 
Petals  in  two  deep  divaricated  fegments ; the  lobes  of  their  creft 
acute,  entire.  Lower  leaves  obovate,  undulated,  roughiih.— 
Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  rocks  near  the  fea,  in  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  as  well  as  on  the  doaft  of  Caramania.  A hardy 
annual,  fpringingup  fpontaneoufly  year  after  year  in  Chelfea 
garden.  The  Jlems  are  two  or  three,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  eredt,  (lender,  vifcid.  Leaves  green  ; the  lower  ones 
obovate,  obtufe'and  rough  ; upper  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
fmooth.  Flowers  few,  fmall,  but  not  inelegant,  crimfon, 
with  a fmooth,  purplifh,  obovate,  ten-ribbed  calyx.  There 
is  an  angular  tooth  to  the  claw  of  the  petals,  at  each  fide,  be- 
low the  creft. 

S.  conica.  Corn  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  598.  Willd. 
n.  21.  FI.  Brit.  n.  8.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  922.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
t.  253.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  243,  unpublilhed. 

(Lychnis  caliculis  (triads,  fecunda  Clufii ; Ger.  Em. 
470.) — Stem  forked.  Petals  cloven  half  way  down  ; 
with  a rounded  cloven  creft.  Leaves  foft  and  downy. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  conical,  with  thirty  ribs. — Native  of 
fandy  corn-fields  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Le- 
vant ; rare  in  England,  though  it  (till  occurs,  as  in  the  time 
of  Dillenius,  in  the  fandy  parts  of  Kent,  flowering  about 
July.  Root  annual.  Herb  downy  and  vifcid,  of  a greyilh- 
green.  Stems  folitary  or  numerous,  fpreading,  various  in 
height,  forked  and  panicled.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute. 
Flowers  eredt,  pale  rofe-coloured,  fragrant,  efpecially  at 
night,  with  the  fcent  of  a honey-fuckle.  Calyx  cylindrical, 
becoming  conical  as  the  capfule  fwells,  and  membranous, 
with  thirty  green  ribs,  and  five  long  (lender  teeth.  Petals 
nearly  obcordate,  as  is  alfo  the  white  creft  of  each. — The 
petals  appear  to  be  fometimes  entire,  fo  that  we  fufpedt  S. 
conoidea  of  Linnaeus  may  be  a variety  of  this,  with  fmoother 
broader  leaves. 

S.  noBiflora.  Night-flowering  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
599.  Willd.  n.  31.  FI.  Brit.  n.  9.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  291. 

( Ocymoides  nodtiflorum  ; Camer.  Hort.  109.  t.  34.) — Stem 
forked.  Petals  rather  deeply  cloven  ; with  a (hort  blunt 
creft.  Calyx  with  ten  angles,  conr.edted  by  tranfverfe  ribs  ; 
its  teeth  as  long  as  the  tube. — Native  of  fandy  or  gravelly 
fields,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  England,  Switzerland,  Crete, 
and  Afia  Minor  ; not  rare  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  flowering 
in  July.  Root  annual.  Herb  dark  green,  foftly  hairy  or 
downy,  fpreading,  of  a coarfe  rank  habit.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, three-ribbed  ; the  lowed:  obovate.  Flowers  the  fize  of 
our  common  Lychnis  dioica,  (their  calyx  and  Jlalks  very 
vifcid,)  unrolling  their  pale  blulh-coloured petals  in  an  even- 
ing only,  when  they  exhale,  in  warm  weather,  a powerful  and 
delicious  fcent.  The  ftrong  reticulated  ribs  of  the  calyx 
are  remarkable. 

S.  leucopheea.  White  and  Brown  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1000.  FI.  Graec.  t.  424,  unpublilhed. 
— Petals  in  two  deep  rather  narrow  fegments  ; with  a deeply 
cloven  creft.  Calyx  with  ten  angles.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
recurved,  glutinous  and  hairy.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp, in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  A hairy,  glutinous,  branching, 
annual  fpecies,  about  a fpan  high.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch 
and  half  long,  green,  narrow,  obtufe,  channelled,  fome- 
what 
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■jfhat  revolute,  recurved.  Flowers  fmaller  than  the  laft, 
efpecially  their  calyx,  which  is  pale,  reddifh,  deftitute  of 
tranfverfe  ribs.  Petals  cream-coloured  above  ; of  a cinna- 
mon brown  beneath  ; their  creft  in  two  rounded  entire  lobes. 
This  is  probably  a night-fcented  flower,  like  the  laft. 

S.  ramofijjlma » Buftiy  Red  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1001.  FI.  Grac.  t.  425,  unpublifhed. 
(S.  fedoides  ; iDesfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  449  ? Bivon.  Cent.  2. 
58.  Ocymoides,  flore  rubro,  minus,  creticum  ; Bauh. 
Hift.  v.  3.  352.  cap.  59.  Lychnis  hirta  anguftifolia  cretica; 
Tourn.  left.  337.) — Petals  deeply  divided;  with  a four- 
cleft  creft.  Calyx  club-lhaped,  with  ten  angles.  Leaves 
fpatulate,  recurved.  Stem  very  much  branched. — Native  of 
Crete  and  Sicily,  on  rocks  near  the  fea.  Root  annual. 
Whole  herb  hairy  and  vifeid,  green  with  a brown  tint,  re- 
peatedly branched  from  the  very  bottom,  fpreading,  four 
or  five  inches  high.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  obtufe,  ra- 
ther flefhy.  Flowers  very  abundant,  fmall,  on  long,  red, 
hairy  {talks,  from  the  forks,  fides,  and  fummits  of  the 
branches,  eredt.  Calyx  fomewhat  obovate,  hairy,  red,  with 
ten  ribs.  Petals  rofe-coloured  ; their  limb  divided  nearly  to 
the  bottom  ; their  creft  white,  in  four  deep  awl-fhaped  feg- 
ments.  Capfule  eredt,  cylindrical,  opening  with  three 
fpreading,  obtufe,  cloven  teeth.  Seeds  black.  That  this 
is  S. fedoides  of  fignior  Bivona  Bernardi,  in  his  fecond  Cen- 
turia  Sicularum  Plantarum,  we  have  afeertained  by  fpecimens 
from  himfelf,  firice  the  publication  of  Prodr.  FI.  Graec. 
But  there  is  reafon  for  hefitation  refpedting  the  plant  of 
Desfontaines,  which  is  probably  Willdenow’s  n.  36  ; the 
former  deferibes  it  as  procumbent,  with  only  two  appendages 
to  each  petal,  and  the  latter  cites  Lychnis  cretica  maritima 
minima,  portulaca  fylvejlris  folio,  Tourn.  Cor.  24,  a fpecies 
unknown  to  us^ 

Sedt.  3.  Stem  forked,  corymbofe. 

S.  rubella.  Small-red-flowered  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  600.  Willd.  n.  38.  Ait.  n.  43.  Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  t.  426,  unpublifhed.  (Vifcago  lufitanica,  flore  ru- 
bello  vix  confpicuo  ; Dill  Elth.  423.  t.  314.  f.  406. ) — 
Smooth,  corymbofe.  Calyx  obovate.  Petals  emarginate ; 
with  a rounded  two-lobed  creft.  Upper  leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate.  Capfule  thrice  as  long  as  its  partial  ftalk. — 
Native  of  fields  and  wafte  ground,  in  Portugal,  Rhodes, 
and  Cyprus,  flowering  in  fpring.  Root  annual.  Herb 
quite  fmooth,  of  a glaucous  green.  Stem  a foot  or  more 
in  height,  branched  from  the  bottom,  leafy  ; all  the  branches 
eredt.  Lower  leaves  obovate,  recurved,  an  inch  and  a half 
long  : upper  rather  {horter,  acute,  lanceolate,  (lightly  ovate, 
recurved  at  the  point.  Flowers  moftly  crowded  into  a 
level-topped  panicle,  with  one  or  two  below,  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches,  pale  red,  eredf.  Calyx  fcarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  ten-ribbed,  fmooth,  pale,  with  purple 
teeth.  Petals  of  a dull  rofe-colour,  fpreading,  inverfely 
heart-ftiaped,  but  rather  oblong  ; their  creft  of  two  oblong, 
rounded,  entire  lobes.  Capfule  roundifti-ovate,  on  a fhort 
partial  ftalk. 

S.  orchidea.  Orchis-flowered  Catchfly.  Linn.  Suppl. 
24T.  Willd.  n.  46.  Ait.  n.  50.  Sm.  FI.  Gnec.  Sibth. 
t.  427 , unpublifhed.  (S.  Atocion  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  3.  19.  t.  32.  Lychnis  graeca,  bellidis  folio  verna,  flore 
parvo  dilute  purpurafeente  ; Tourn.  Cor.  24. ) — Downy, 
corymbofe.  Calyx  cylindrical-elub-fhaped.  Petals  four- 
lobed  ; with  a fharp  two-lobed- creft.  Upper  leaves  ovate. 
Partial  ftalk  as  long  as  the  capfule. — Native  of  the  Levant, 
flowering  in  May.  Annual,  of  the  fize  and  habit  of  the 
laft,  but  the  herbage  is  of  a grafs-green,  and  finely  hairy 
or  downy,  particularly  the  ftem,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  alfo  vifeid.  Leaves  broader,  fometimes  fmooth  in  the 


dilk,  though  rough-edged.  Flowers  crowded  and  level- 
topped.  Calyx  an  inch  long,  downy,  often  red.  Petals 
rofe-coloured,  four-lobed  like  the  lip  of  Orchis  militaris , 
having  two  rounded  central  fegments,  and  two  narrower 
{harp  lateral  ones.  The  lobes  of  their  crejl  are  awl-fhaped- 
The  creft  is  not  well  diftinguifhed  in  Jacquin’s  figure  from 
the  lateral  lobes. 

S.  Armeria.  Common,  or  Lobel’s,  Catchfly.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  601.  Willd.  n.  46.  FI.  Brit.  n.  10.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1398.  FI.  Dan.  t.  539.  (Mufcipula  Lobelii ; Ger. 
Em.  601.) — Smooth,  corymbofe.  Calyx  cylindrical-club- 
fhaped.  Petals  emarginate  ; with  a ftiarp  two-lobed  creft. 
Upper  leaves  heart-lhaped.  Partial  ftalk  as  long  as  the 
capfule. — Found  in  fields,  and  on  banks,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  but  a doubtful  native  of  England,  though  fre- 
quently cultivated  as  a hardy  ornamental  annual,  flowering 
in  fummer.  Dr.  Sibthorp  met  with  this  fpecies  in  Greece, 
and  on  mount  Athos.  In  habit  it  agrees  very  much  with 
the  laft,  but  is  fmooth,  more  glaucous,  with  broader  leaves , 
and  the  calyx  is  not  downy.  The  petals  are  Amply  obcor- 
date,  without  lateral  lobes.  There  is  a brown  glutinous 
ring  under  each  joint  of  the  fem,  by  which  flies  are 
caught. 

S.  italica.  Italian  Naked  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1006.  FI.  Graec.  t.  429,  unpublifhed. 
Ait.  n.  6.  (Cucubalus  italicus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  393. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  686.  Jacq.  Obf.  fafe.  4.  12.  t.  97. 
not  79,  as  in  Hort.  Kew.  and  Willdencw.) — Panicle  co- 
rymbofe, fpreading,  fomewhat  three-forked.  Petals  in  two 
deep  narrow  fegments,  without  a creft.  Leaves  fpatulate, 
rough. — Native  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Cultivated  by  Miller. 
The  root  is  biennial.  Herb  green,  roughifh  with  fhort  rigid 
hairs.  Stem  folitary,  herbaceous,  eredt,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  leafy,  fomewhat  branched  above,  but  chiefly 
at  the  bafe,  from  whence  it  fends  out  feveral,  decumbent, 
leafy,  purplifh  {hoots,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Lower 
leaves  ftalked,  fpatulate  or  obovate ; upper  lanceolate ; all 
thin  and  pliant,  not  fleftiy.  Panicle  eredt,  rather  {lender, 
divaricated,  more  or  lefs  downy.  Calyx  an  inch  long, 
(lightly  fwelling  upward,  with  ten  rough  reddifh  ribs. 
Petals  quite  naked  ; their  limb  cloven  nearly  to  the  bafe, 
narrow,  obtufe  ; white  above ; veined  with  purple  under- 
neath. Capfide  ovate,  on  a long  ftalk  within  the  calyx. 

S.  catholica.  Panicled  Naked  Catchfly.  Ait.  n.  10. 
(Cucubalus  catholicus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  393.  Willd.  Sp. 

PI.  v.  2.  688.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  23.  t.  39.) 

Panicle  forked,  much  branched,  widely  fpreading.  Petals 
in  two  deep  narrow  fegments,  without  a creft.  Calyx  obo- 
vate, fmooth.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  nearly  fmooth. — 
Native  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Mentioned  in  Cupani’s  Hortus 
Catholicus,  or  Garden  of  the  Prince  of  la  Catolica,  whence 
came  the  fpecific  name  ; and  not,  as  many  fuppofe,  from  the 
plant  being  a native  of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  plant 
is  perennial,  of  a tall  {lender  habit,  green,  fmooth,  or  {lightly 
rough,  with  a large  divaricated  panicle,  of  numerous,  fmall, 
white  fowers,  whofe  calyx  is  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
often  purple,  obfeurely  ribbed.  Stamens  ufually  longer 
than  the  petals.  Capfule  nearly  globofe,  on  a long  ftalk. 
We  are  not  quite  fatisfied  refpedling  Vifcago  noBurna  non 
vifeofa,  herbaceo  fore  ; Dill.  Elth.  423.  t.  3 16,  confidered 
by  Linnaeus  as  a variety  of  this,  but  it  feems  to  be  S.faxa- 
tilis.  Ait.  n.  28.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  689. 

S.  mollijfma.  Velvet  Naked  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1007.  Ait.  n.  11.  (Cucubalus  mollifli- 
mus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  393.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  688.)  — 
Panicle  corymbofe,  fomewhat  three-forked.  Petals  rounded, 
cloven,  without  a creft.  Stem,  leaves,  and  calyx  covered 

with 
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with  foft  down. — Native  of  the  fea-coait  of  Italy.  Ga- 
thered by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Afia  Minor,  between  Smyrna 
and  Prufa.  We  regret  that  he  had  not  time  to  have  a 
drawing  taken  of  this  rare  and  curious  fpecies,  of  which 
there  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  any  figure  extant.  Rand 
mentions  the  plant  as  cultivated  at  Chelfea,  in  1739, 
and  Linnaeus  had  it  at  Upfal.  The  Jlem  is  branched,  fome- 
what  ihrubby.  Whole  herbage  clothed  with  velvet-like 
pubefcence.  Leaves  crowded,  fpatulate,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  acute,  (lightly  revolute.  Panicles  denfe,  level- 
topped.  Calyx  club-fhaped,  ten-ribbed.  Petals  white  or 
reddifh  ; their  limb  inverfely  heart-lhaped.  We  find  this 
plant  mentioned  in  Mr.  Donn’s  Cambridge  catalogue,  as  in- 
troduced in  1 804.  If  it  exifts  in  any  garden,  a figure  ought 
to  be  publifhed. 

S.  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  597. 
Willd.  n.  14.  Ait.  n.  26.  Sm.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  t.  428, 
unpublifhed.  (Saponaria  frutefcens,  acutis  foliis,  ex  Sicilia; 
Bocc.  Sic.  58.  t.  30.  Ocymoides  fruticofum ; Camer. 
Hort.  109.  t.  33,  excellent.) — Panicle  corymbofe,  clofe, 
fomewhat  three-forked.  Calyx  club-fhaped,  rough.  Petals 
cloven ; creft  of  four  teeth.  Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves 
rough-edged. — Native  of  rocky  fituations,  near  the  fea,  in 
Sicily  and  Cyprus.  It  is  fuppofed,  on  the  authority  of 
Parkinfon’s  Paradifus  254.  n.  xo,  to  have  been  cultivated 
here  in  his  time.  The  Jlem  is  woody,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  numerous  tufted  leafy  branches,  whofe 
ereft  flowering  extremities,  about  a fpan  long,  are  more 
diftantly  furniflied  with  fmaller  leaves,  and  are  downy, 
vifcid,  and  coloured  in  the  upper  part,  each  bearing  a denfe 
level-topped  panicle,  of  ten  or  fifteen  large  flowers.  Leaves 
recurved,  fpatulate,  pointed,  about  an  inch  long,  evergreen, 
fmooth,  and  fhining ; the  edges  only  being  rough  with 
minute,  reflexed,  rigid  hairs.  Calyx  above  an  inch  long, 
ten-ribbed.  Limb  of  each  petal  of  a long,  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped,  form ; pink  above  ; veined  with  green  beneath  ; 
their  creft  white,  of  two  acute,  fomewhat  notched,  prin- 
cipal fegments,  and  two  (harp  teeth  at  the  bafe.  In  the 
Prodr.  FI.  Grac.  the  figure  of  this  plant  is,  by  miftake, 
referred  to  S.  paradoxa,  which  will  be  corrected  in  the 
Flora  itfelf. 

Seft.  4.  Stem  panicled,  fcarcely  forked. 

S.  rigidida.  Slender  Rigid  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  n.  1009.  FI.  Graec.  t.  430,  unpublifhed. — 
Stem  alternately  branched,  fpreading.  Petals  in  two  deep 
fharpifh  lobes  ; each  fegment  of  their  creft  four-toothed. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth. — Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
on  mount  Hymettus,  near  Athens.  The  root  is  annual. 
Stem  ereft,  a foot  high,  copioufly  branched  from  the  very 
bottom,  fpreading,  (lender,  purplifh,  vifcid,  but,  like  every 
other  part,  deftitute  of  pubefcence.  Leaves  green,  narrow, 
few  and  remote,  about  an  inch  long  ; the  lowermoft  longer 
and  broader.  Petals  pale  pink,  veined  with  crimfon.  Calyx 
club-(haped,  pale  green,  with  ten  red  ribs,  fmooth,  not  an 
inch  long.  Capfule  ovate,  (horter  than  its  (talk.  A very 
pretty  fpecies,  whofe  copious  and  delicate  flowers  would 
be  an  acquifition  to  our  gardens. 

S.  fpincfcens.  Thorny-branched  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  1010.  FI.  Graec.  t.  431,  unpubliftied. 

■ — Stem  (hrubby,  branches  oppofite,  horizontal,  becoming 
thorns.  Petals  deeply  divided.  Leaves  fpatulate,  downy 
all  over. — Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Afia  Minor.  The 
Jlem  is  thick  and  woody,  very  denfely  branched,  leafy, 
downy,  remarkable  for  its  numerous,  long,  divaricated, 
lateral  (hoots,  which  finally  harden  into  fpines.  The  flower- 
ing branches  are  ereft,  a fpan  high,  each  bearing  a race- 
mofe,  downy  panicle , of  pale-green  jloivcrs , veined  under- 


neath with  brown,  and,  to  judge  by  their  afpeft,  doubt- 
lefs  fragrant  at  night.  Calyx  about  an  inch  long,  green, 
downy.  The  creft  of  each  petal  confifts  of  two  fmall, 
rounded,  white  lobes.  Capfide  ovate,  twice  the  length  of 
its  ftalk. 

S.  gigantea.  Gigantic  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  598. 
Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  29.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  432. 
(Lychnis  graeca,  fedi  arborefcentis  folio  et  facie;  Walth. 
Hort.  32.  t.  11.) — Stem  creft,  downy,  and  vifcid.  Flowers 
tufted.  Leaves  fpatulate,  villous.  Petals  in  two  rounded 
lobes.  Capfule  nearly  globular. — Native  of  Crete  and  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ; Linnaeus  by  miftake  fays  of 
Africa.  It  has  long  been  known  in  our  more  curious 
green-houfes,  and  is  efteemed  for  the  fweet  nofturnal  per- 
fume of  its  pale  green  flowers.  The  plant , though  a yard 
high,  and  of  a (hrubby  afpeft,  is  only  biennial.  Radical 
leaves  two  inches  long,  copious,  of  a broad  fpatulate  figure, 
more  or  lefs  villous,  light  green,  obtufe,  with  or  without  a 
fmall  point.  Stem  ftraight,  vifcid  ; leafy,  with  feveral  (hort 
branches , below  ; (lightly  branched  above,  but  befet  with 
denfe,  whorl -like,  downy  panicles,  of  numerous  flowers. 
Calyx  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  club-fhaped,  downy. 
Limb  of  the  petals  divided  more  than  half  way,  into  two 
broad  rounded  lobes,  veined  beneath  with  purple ; their 
creft  cloven,  very  (hort.  Capfule  twice  as  long  as  its 
ftalk. 

S.  congefla.  Tufted  Green  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  n.  1012. — Stem  fomewhat  branched.  Pani- 
cles terminal,  denfe,  many-flowered.  Petals  deeply  divided, 
without  a creft.  Leaves  fpatulate,  downy. — Gathered  by 
Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece  ; we  believe  on  hills  near  Athens. 
The  root  is  woody,  evidently  perennial,  bearing  many  tufts 
of  copious,  fpatulate,  obtufe,  green  leaves,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  clothed,  like  the  reft  of  the  herbage,  with  denfe, 
very  (hort,  pubefcence.  Stems  ereft,  from  nine  inches  to 
two  feet  high,  fcarcely  leafy,  bearing  a few  alternate 
branches,  fomewhat  vifcid  at  the  top,  where  each  termi- 
nates in  a denfe  tufted  panicle  of  greenifh  flowers,  whofe 
calyx  is  half  an  inch  long,  obovate,  or  club-fhaped,  and 
whofe  petals  are  cloven  into  two  rounded  lobes,  without 
any  creft.  This  fpecies,  of  which  we  have  no  figure,  is  in 
fome  points  allied  to  the  laft,  but  more  akin,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  following. 

S.  viridiflora.  Panicled  Green  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  597.  Willd.  n.  19.  Ait.  n,  31.  (Lychnis  ocymaftri 
folio,  (lore  viridi  ; Herm.  Parad.  199,  with  a plate.) — 
Stem  branched.  Panicles  elongated,  loofe,  drooping,  many- 
flowered.  Petals  divided  half  way  ; their  creft  of  two 
linear  lobes.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  downy. — 
Native  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  root  is  faid,  in  Hort. 
Kew.  to  be  biennial,  though  Hermann  calls  it  perennial. 
Stem  one  and  a half  or  two  feet  high,  ending  in  a long  loofe 
panicle  of  drooping  green  flowers.  Leaves  two  or  three 
inches  long,  rough,  like  the  reft  of  the  herbage,  with  ex- 
tremely minute  tubercles,  and  more  or  lefs  of  (hort  hoary 
hairs.  Flowers  like  the  laft,  but  fomewhat  larger,  and 
furniflied  with  a crown,  of  which  we  can  perceive  no  traces 
in  S.  congefla. 

S.  nutans.  Nottingham  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  596. 
Willd.  n.  11.  FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  465.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  242.  (Lychnis  fylveftris  alba  nona  Clufii  ; Ger. 
Em.  470.) — Flower-ftalks  panicled,  drooping  one  way. 
Petals  in  two  deep  linear  fegments ; their  creft  of  two  acute 
lobes.  Leaves  lanceolate,  downy — Native  of  dry  lime- 
ftone  paltures  or  rocks,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  It  was  firft,  in  this  kingdom,  ob- 
ferved  at  Nottingham  caftle,  but  grows  alfo  at  Dover,  and 
1 1 various 
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various  other  places.  The  root  is  perennial,  rather  woody. 
Stems  feveral,  herbaceous,  eredt,  a foot  or  more  in  height, 
downy  ; leafy  below racemofe,  in  the  firft  inftance,  above, 
the  flower-branches  Ihortilh,  turned  to  one  fide,  downy 
and  vifcid,  panicled,  or  imperfe&ly  forked,  each  of  three 
or  four  drooping  white  flowers,  which  expand  in  an  evening. 
Calyx  obovate,  near  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  ten- 
ribbed,  flightly  downy.  The  loweft  leaves  are  fpatulate, 
on  long  Italics. 

S.  paradoxa.  Soap-wort  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1673. 
Willd.  n.  13.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  45.  t.  84.  (Lychnis 
vifcofa  peregrina  no&iflora  odorata  ; Zanon.  Ift.  126.  t.  50.) 
— Panicle  racemofe.  Petals  inverfely  heart-lhaped  ; their 
creft  of  two  acute  lobes.  Calyx  downy.  Leaves  obovato- 
lanceolate,  fmooth. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Miller 
cultivated  it  for  the  Dover  Catchfly,  fo  that  it  requires  a 
place  in  the  Hortus  Kewenjis , though  erroneoufly  admitted 
into  FI.  Brit.  467,  as  is  explained  at  1397  of  the  fame 
work.  What  the  older  botanifts  found  at  Dover,  and  which 
may  be  feen  in  Petiver’s  and  Buddie’s  collections  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum,  is  Hill  an  undetermined  plant.  We  greatly 
fufpeft,  after  all  the  confufion  that  has  attended  it,  that  this 
Dover  Catchfly  may  be,  as  Mr.  Hudfon  made  it,  the  true 
Cucubalus  vifcofus  of  Linnaeus,  (fee  our  next  fpecies  but  one,) 
a Swedifh  Silene , for  which  Tournefort’s  Lychnis  orientalis 
maxima,  luglojji folio  undulato , figured  in  his  Voyage,  v.  2.  148, 
is  erroneoufly  quoted.  Botanifts  of  late  have  found  nothing 
at  Dover  but  Silene  nutans,  varying  in  fize  and  hairinefs. 
The  true  S . paradoxa  is  a nearly  fmooth  plant,  not  very  un- 
like Saponaria  officinalis  in  flowers,  but  more  flender  in  habit. 
The  lower  leaves  are  inclining  to  fpatulate  ; the  upper  are 
linear-lanceolate.  Calyx  above  an  inch  long,  downy.  Petals 
large,  pale  red. 

S.  longiflora.  Long-fmooth-flowered  Catchfly.  Ehrh. 
Beitr.  v.  7.  144.  PI.  SeleCt.  n.  75.  Willd.  n.  16.  Ait. 
n.  27.  “ Waldft.  et  Kitaib.  Hung.  v.  1. 1.  8.”  (S.  juncea  ; 
Roth  Catal.  v.  1.  54.  Lychnis  prselongis  foliis  et  calyce  ; 
Barrel.  Ic.  63.  t.  382.) — Panicle  flender,  racemofe.  Petals 
in  two  deep,  rounded,  divaricated  fegments  ; their  creft  of 
two  acute  lobes.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  as  well 
as  the  flightly  ribbed  calyx. — Barrelier  fays  this  plant  grows 
in  dry  ftony  fituations  in  Tufcany.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  fynonym,  though  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
German  writers,  who  mention  Hungary  as  the  country  of 
their  plant.  This  is  a tall,  flender,  elegant,  perennial  fpecies, 
quite  fmooth,  with  a purple  tinge  on  the  Jlem  and  calyx. 
The  latter  is  above  an  inch  long,  flender,  nearly  cylindrical, 
with  ten  obfolete  ribs ; its  furface  even  and  polifhed,  with- 
out any  pubefcence.  Claws  of  the  petals  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; their  limb  white,  tinged  externally  with  red.  Leaves 
three  or  four  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  flightly  glau- 
cous ; the  radical  ones  numerous,  on  long  ftalks.  This  fpecies 
bears  a confiderable  affinity  to  S.  paradoxa , but  the  long 
racemofe  panicle,  and  fmooth  even  calyx , afford  clear  marks 
of  diftindtion. 

S.  vifcofa.  Clammy  Hairy  Catchfly.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Cucu- 
balus vifcofus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  592.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  148. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  685.  Lychnis  montana  vifcofa  nodti- 
flora  hirluta  latifolia  alba,  floribus  abfque  appendicibus ; 
Till.  Pif.  105?) — Panicle  Amply  racemofe,  hairy.  Flowers 
oppofite,  longer  than  their  ftalks,  drooping  every  way, 
without  a creft.  Stem  Ample,  leafy.  Lower  leaves  lanceo- 
late, even,  nearly  fmooth  ; upper  downy,  vifcid  ; dilated 
and  reflexed  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Scania  and  Finland, 
where  it  was  gathered  by  Linnaeus ; and  perhaps  of  Tuf- 
■cany  ; as  well  as  of  our  cliffs  at  Dover  ; fee  the  laft  fpecies 
but  one.  The  Finland  fpeciraen,  in  the  Linmean  herbarium, 
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is  a foot  high,  with  a rather  flout,  round,  unbranched  flem3 
leafy  throughout,  molt  downy  and  vifcid  in  the  upper  part. 
Linnaeus  fays  the  root  is  biennial.  The  three  or  four  pair 
of  lower  leaves  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  pointed,  quite 
even  and  entire  at  the  margin,  nearly  fmooth,  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  ; as  many  pair  above  them  are 
gradually  ffiorter,  taper-pointed,  even,  fcarcely  wavy,  both 
their  furfaces  vifcid  and  denfely  downy,  their  bafe  greatly 
dilated,  ovate,  or  almoft  heart-lhaped,  clafping  the  Item. 
The  folitary  fimple  panicle,  or  rather  cluflcr,  about  five 
inches  long,  confifts  of  eight  er  ten  pair  of  oppofite  folitary 
flowers,  on  ffiort  fimple Jlalks,  accompanied  by  fmall  heart- 
Ihaped  braBeas,  altogether  very  hairy,  and  apparently  vifcid, 
as  Linnteus  defcribes  them.  He  fays  the  flowers  are  white, 
fragrant  at  night,  and  do  not  turn  to  one  fide,  but  droop  in 
all  directions.  Calyx  hardly  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  hairy, 
pale,  with  ten  green  ribs.  Petals  in  two  rather  deep,  fome- 
what  rounded,  fegments,  without  a creft.  Capfule  ovate, 
on  a ffiortifn  ftalk.  We  do  not  underftand  why  Linnaeus 
defcribes  the  Jlalks  as  three-flowered.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  this  plant  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1739;  but  by  his  having  fent  S.  paradoxa  to  Linnaeus  for 
the  Dover  Catchfly,  it  is  moft  probable  that  neither  our 
vifcofa,  nor  Tournefort’s  fpecies  next  deferibed,  was  ever  in 
the  Englifh  gardens. 

S.  bugloffifolia.  Buglofs-leaved  Catchfly.  (Lychnis  orien- 
talis maxima,  bugloffi  folio  undulato ; Tourn.  Cor.  23. 
Voy.  v.  2.  148,  with  a figure.) — Panicle  limply  racemofe, 
hairy.  Flowers  oppofite,  much  longer  than  their  Italics, 
ereCt,  without  a creft.  Stem  fimple,  leafy.  Leaves  undu- 
lated, hairy  ; the  upper  ones  lanceolate. — Gathered  by 
Tournefort  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  flowering  in  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  By  his  defeription  the  root  fltould  feem 
perennial,  as  being  divided  at  the  crown  into  feveral  parts. 
Stems  feveral,  a yard  high,  ftraight,  firm,  hollow,  leafy, 
hairy  and  clammy,  four  lines  in  diameter.  Lower  leaves 
about  five  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  ovato-lanceolate, 
acute,  wavy  and  crifped  at  the  edges,  hairy,  with  a ftrong 
mid-rib  and  many  veins ; upper  gradually  fmaller  and  nar- 
rower ; the  braBeas  linear-lanceolate,  mollly  equal  in  length 
to  the  calyx,  which  is  cylindrical,  an  inch  long.  Petals 
white,  cut  half  way  down,  or  more,  into  two  rounded  lobes, 
and  apparently  deftitute  of  a creft  ; but  Tournefort  leaves 
that  important  circumftance  unnoticed,  while  he  minutely 
defcribes  the  green  germen,  and  white  flyles.  His  plant, 
though  referred  by  all  authors  to  the  preceding,  is  unquef- 
tionably  diftinCt.  We  have  compared  fpecimens. 

S.  amoena.  Tartarian  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  596,  ex- 
cluding all  the  fynonvms,  except  Hort.  Upf.  114.  n.  11. 
Willd.  n.  12.  Ait.  n.  25.  (S.  procumbens ; Murray 

Comm.  Gotting.  v.  7.  81.  t.  2 ?) — Panicle  turned  one  way; 
the  branches  fomewhat  forked,  hairy.  Petals  cloven  half 
way  down  ; their  crefts  converging.  Stem  decumbent,  al- 
ternately branched.  Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  fmooth. — 
Native  of  Tartary  and  Siberia.  We  doubt  whether  this 
fpecies  has  ever  been  cultivated  in  England,  the  plant  of 
Mr.  Blackburne’s  catalogue,  in  1779,  having  doubtlefs  been 
our  S.  maritima,  then  univerfally  taken  for  amoena.  The 
latter  is  a fpreading,  branching,  leafy,  perennial  fpecies, 
with  green  leaves,  an  inch  or  two  long,  of  which  the  upper 
ones  are  minutely  downy.  The  panicle  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  denfe,  with  leafy  lanceolate  braBeas.  Calyx  pale  green, 
with  ten  purplifh  ribs,  obovate,  finely  hairy,  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  long.  Petals  white. 

S.  regia.  Splendid  Catchfly.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1724. 
— Panicle  ereCt,  downy  and  vifcid.  Petals  lanceolate,  undi- 
vided, their  creft  of  two  acute  lobes.  Calyx  angular, 
4 U downy. 
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downy.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate. — Found  by  Mr.  Nuttal, 
growing  wild,  in  great  abundance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Miffifippi,  North  America,  from  whence 
feeds  were  communicated  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq.  who  raifed 
this  fine  plant  in  his  garden  at  Boyton,  Wilts.  The flem  is 
two  or  three  feet  high,  fomewhat  angular.  Herbage  green, 
finely  downy  and  vifcid  ; at  leaft  in  the  upper  part.  Panicle 
racemofe,  partly  forked,  compofed  of  about  a dozen  large 
flowers,  confpicuous  for  the  vivid  fcarlet  of  their  long  lanceo- 
late petals,  flamens,  zn&flyles.  The  calyx  is  above  an  inch 
in  length,  angular,  ten-ribbed,  (lightly  fwelling  upwards. 
The  petals  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  emarginate.  We  guefs 
at  their  crefl  from  the  figure  cited,  which  is  not  fufficiently 
explicit  on  this  important  point. 

S.  Otites.  Spanifh  Catchfly.  FI.  Brit.  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  12. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  n.  1014.  (Cucubalus  Otites;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  594.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  688.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  85.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  518.  Sefamoides  falamanticum  magnum;  Ger. 
Em.  493.) — Panicle  eredf,  much  branched,  tufted.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Petals  linear,  undivided,  without  a creft.  Leaves 
fpatulate,  rough. — Native  of  dry  gravelly  open  paftures 
throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  In 
England  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  elevated  champaign  country 
of  Cambridgefhire,  Suffolk,  and  fome  parts  of  Norfolk, 
where  its  green  panicles  may  eafily  be  confounded  with  thofe 
of  the  accompanying  graffes.  The  root  is  woody  and  peren- 
nial. Stems  eredf,  two  feet  high,  (lightly  leafy,  very  vifcid 
in  the  middle  part  of  their  upper  joints.  Leaves  copious 
about  the  root,  about  an  inch  in  length,  on  very  long  (talks; 
in  Britifh  fpecimens  they  are  fpatulate,  clothed  with  minute 
curved  pubefcence ; in  Greek  ones  obovate,  with  longer 
hairs.  The  whole  plant  indeed  varies  greatly  as  to  luxu- 
riance, but  we  cannot  difcern  a fpecific  difference.  Flowers 
fmall,  with  narrow  pale  yellow  petals,  and  a purplifh  calyx. 
The  flamens  are  ufually  imperfedf , or  obliterated,  in  all  the 
flowers  of  one  root,  and  the  pi/lils  in  thofe  of  another  ; but 
occafionally  both  are  perfedf  in  the  fame.  Capfule  feffile, 
hardly  bigger  than  a grain  of  wheat,  fplitting  into  fix 
teeth. 

S.  linfclia.  Flax-leaved  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec. 
Sibth.  n.  1015.  FI.  Grcec.  t.  433,  unpubliffied. — Stems  pani- 
cled  at  the  top.  Flowers  eredf.  Petals  in  two  deep  rounded 
lobes  ; their  crefl;  two-lobed,  blunt.  Leaves  linear-lanceo- 
late, rough. — Found  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  mount  Parnaffus. 
The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  woody,  yellowi(h  within,  much 
divided  at  the  fummit.  Stems  numerous,  about  a foot  high, 
eredf,  clofe,  leafy,  roughifh,  quite  Ample,  except  in  the 
flowering  part,  very  vifcid  between  feveral  of  the  upper 
joints.  Leaves  numerous,  narrow,  acute,  above  an  inch 
long,  minutely  rough,  of  a glaucous  green.  Flowers  eredf, 
in  clofe,  irregular,  (lender  panicles.  Calyx  green,  fmooth, 
not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  ten-ribbed.  Limb  of  the  petals 
flefh-coloured  above  ; greenifh,  with  purple  veins,  beneath. 
Capfule  on  a (talk  as  long  as  itfelf.  Thefe flowers,  and  thofe 
of  the  following,  are  probably  fragrant  at  night. 

S . flatic  folia.  Thrift-leaved  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  11. 1016.  FI.  Graec.  t.  434,  unpublifhed. — Pani- 
cle racemofe,  Ample,  clofe.  Flowers  eredf.  Petals  in  two  deep 
rounded  lobes ; their  creft  two-lobed,  blunt.  Leaves  linear- 
fpatulate,  acute,  very  fmooth.  Capfule  (horter  than  its 
ftalk. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  Greece. — The  root 
appears  to  be  perennial,  and  fomewhat  creeping.  Stem 
folitary,  a foot  high,  (lightly  leafy,  fmooth,  like  every  other 
part  of  the  plant ; the  middle  of  its  upper  joint,  below  the 
inflorefcence,  vifcid.  Radical  leaves  numerous,  (talked, 
narrow,  glaucous,  two  inches  long,  including  the  (talks. 
Flowers  few.  Calyx  club-(haped,  an  inch  and  a quarter 


long,  fmooth,  with  ten  purple  ribs.  Limb  of  the  petals 
indexed ; white  above  ; cinnamon-coloured  beneath.  The 
flalk  fupporting  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  within  the  calyx, 
is  remarkable  for  its  length,  which  nearly  equals  the  petals, 
and  exceeds  the  ripe  capfule. 

Sedt.  5.  Stems fingle-flowered. 

S.  auriculata.  Auricled  Mountain  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graze.  Sibth.  n.  1017.  FI.  Graec.  t.  435,  unpubliftied. 
— Stems  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fringed.  Calyx 
bell-(haped,  downy.  Petals  cloven,  auricled  on  each  fide 
at  the  bafe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  the  precipices 
of  mount  Delphi,  in  Negropont.  The  perennial  root  runs 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  is  crowned  by  numerous,  denfe, 
rofe-like  tufts,  of  bright  green,  ovato-lanceolate,  (harp- 
pointed  leaves,  an  inch  long ; fmooth  above  ; their  carti- 
laginous edges  fringed  with  white  hairs.  Stems  folitary, 
eredf,  fimple,  downy  and  vifcid,  a finger’s  length,  bearing 
two  or  three  diftant  pairs  of  fmaller  leaves.  Flowers  eredf, 
the  fize  of  S.  maritima.  Calyx  fwelling  upwards ; its  veins 
and  fegments  purplifh.  Limb  of  the  petals  deflexed,  in  two 
rather  deep,  oblong,  rounded  fegments,  furniflred  at  the 
bafe  with  two  very  peculiar  lateral  appendages  ; their  creft 
of  two  fpreading  lobes ; their  upper  fide  white,  tipped  with 
pale  purple  ; the  under  reticulated  with  purple  veins.  Cap- 
fule ovate,  nearly  thrice  the  length  of  its  (talk. 

S . falcata  Sickle-leaved  Mountain  Catchfly.  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Grsec.  Sibth.  n.  1018.  FI.  Grsec.  t.  436,  unpublifhed. — 
Stems  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  awl-(haped,  curved,  hairy. 
Calyx  club-fliaped.  Petals  cloven  ; their  claws  wedge- 
(haped.  — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  the.  fummit  of  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  An  elegant  and  remarkable  fpecies. 
The  long  perennial  root  refembles  the  lad,  except  in  being 
of  a whiter  colour.  Stems  very  (hort,  tufred,  decumbent. 
Leaves  crowded,  fickle-fhaped,  about  an  inch  long,  rigid, 
rough  with  vifcid  hairs,  three-ribbed,  permanent,  turning 
white  with  age.  Stems  afeending,  a finger’s  length,  purplilh, 
hairy  and  vifcid,  (lightly  leafy.  Flowers  eredf,  cream- 
coloured,  with  a (lender,  rough,  blood-red  calyx,  above  an 
inch  long.  The  flalk,  bearing  the  parts  of  the  flower  within, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx  itfelf,  and  much  longer  than  the 
ripe  capfule.  Petals  with  broad  claws,  dilated  upward,  and 
a creft  of  two  bluntilh  lobes.  Germen  brownilh  below,  with 
two  crimfon  bands  ; green  above. 

S.  Pumilio.  Dwarf  Mountain  Catchfly  or  Campion. 
Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  2.  126.  t.  10.  Jacq.  Aultr.  ap- 
pend. 26.  t.  2.  Willd.  n.  55.  (Cucubalus  Pumilio;  Linn. 
Mant.  71.  Caryophyllus  fylveftris  odtavus  ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  1.  285.  C.  montanus  Clufii  ; Ger.  Em.  593.  Betonica 
coronaria  ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  337.) — Stems  Angle-flowered. 
Radical  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Calyx  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, hairy.  Petals  undivided  ; their  creft  briftle-fhaped. 
— Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Moravia,  and 
Italy,  in  a micaceous  foil,  A very  handfome  fpecies.  The 
root  is  perennial,  crowned  with  denfe  tufts  of  graffy,  or 
thrift-like,  rather  fucculent  leaves,  about  an  inch  long; 
among  which  are  feveral,  folitary,  partly  decumbent,  fimple 
flems,  about  twice  that  length,  bearing  a pair  or  two  of 
fmaller  fringed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  very  large  in  pro- 
portion, rofe-coloured,  and,  according  to  Arduino,  who 
fent  fpecimens  to  Linnaeus,  very  fragrant,  though  Clufius 
and  Wulfen  deferibe  them  as  without  feent.  The  calyx  is 
an  inch  long,  (lightly  bell-fhaped,  reddifh,  denlely  clothed 
with  foft  whitilh  hairs.  Limb  of  the  petals  rounded,  wavy, 
but  not  lobed  ; their  creft,  overlooked  by  Arduino,  of  two 
eredf  (lender  crimfon  teeth,  growing  pale  as  the  flower  fades. 
Gtrmen  nearly  or  quite  fefiile. 

S.  ac aulis.  Mofs  Campion,  or  Catchfly.  Linn.  Sp. 
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PI.  603.  Willd.  n.  56.  FL  Brit.  n.  11.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1081.  Lightf.  227.  t.  12.  f.  1.  FI.  Dan.  t.  21.  Al- 
lion. Pedem.  v.  2.  83.  t.  79.  f.  1.  (S.  exfcapa  ; ibid, 

t.  79.  f.  2.  S.  elongata  ; Bellardi  Append,  ad  FI.  Pe- 
dem. 23.  Cucubalus  acauhs  ; Hudf.  187.  Lychnis  alpina 
pumila,  folio  gramineo  ; Bauh.  Pin.  206.  Dill.  Elth.  206, 
with  a plate.  Caryophyllus  Pumilio  alpinus  ; Ger.  Em. 
593.  Ocimoide  mofcofo  alpino  ; Pon.  Bald.  199.) — Stems 
very  fhort.  Leaves  linear,  fmooth  ; fringed  at  the  bafe. 
Stalks  folitary,  iingle-flowered,  naked.  Calyx  fmooth. 
Petals  flightly  emarginate  ; their  crett  minute,  cloven. — 
Native  of  the  highelt  mountains  of  Lapland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  The  perennial  roots  bear  numerous, 
denfe,  mofs-like  tufts,  of  fliort  leafy  ferns,  fo  that  the 
name  acaulis  is  not  itridlly  corredl,  when  applied  to  this 
and  fome  other  alpine  plants.  Linnaeus  was  doubtlefs  aware 
of  this,  and  ufed  luch  an  exprefiion  merely  to  contrail  the 
plants  in  queilion  with  other  evidently  caulefcent  fpecies  of 
their  own  genus.  The  leaves  are  bright  green,  crowded, 
fpreading,  meafuring  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  Flower- 
Jlalks  folitary,  Ample,  {lender,  naked,  fmooth,  very  various 
in  length,  whence  Allioni  and  Bellardi  have  exalted  fome 
trifling  varieties  to  the  rank  of  fpecies.  Flowers  pink,  with 
a violet  calyx , much  fmaller  than  in  the  preceding,  but  very 
elegant.  The  crejl  is  fometimes  fo  fmall  as  to  be  eafily 
overlooked.  Capfule  ovate,  nearly  feflile  in  its  calyx. 

We  are  perfuaded  that  the  capfule  of  this  whole  genus  has 
properly  fix  valves,  or  teeth,  and  that  five  are  never  jufily 
attributed  to  it.  We  have  not  indeed  had  an  opportunity 
of  invelligating  every  fpecies,  and  even  the  accurate  delinea- 
tor of  the  Flora  Graca  having  moil  generally  exhibited  only 
five  of  thefe  parts,  we  cannot  but  hefitate,  though  on  ex- 
amining many  fpecimens  from  which  he  made  his  drawings, 
we  find  fix.  A fimilar  inaccuracy  has  crept  into  the  hiltory 
of  the  neighbouring  genus  Arenaria , upon  which  we  may 
take  fome  other  opportunity  of  commenting. 

Silene,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy 
herbaceous,  and  of  the  annual  and  perennial  kinds,  of  which 
the  fpecies  cultivated  are,  the  common  or  Lobel’s  catchfly 
(S.  armeria) ; the  variegated  catchfly  (S.  quinquevulnera) ; 
the  pendulous  catchfly  (S.  pendula);  the  Spanifh  catchfly 
(S.  mufcipula) ; the  green-flowered  catchfly  (S.  viridiflora) ; 
the  Nottingham  catchfly  (S.  nutans);  and  the  fhrubby 
catchfly  (S.  fruticofa). 

In  the  firil  fort  there  are  varieties  with  a bright  purple 
flower,  with  a pale  red,  and  with  a white  flower. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  annual  and  biennial  forts  may 
be  raifed  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn  feafons,  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  ; but  the 
latter  is  the  better  time.  Some  fow  at  both  feafons,  which 
may  be  a good  practice.  The  feed  fhould  be  put  in  in 
patches  in  the  borders,  clumps,  & c.  When  the  plants  are 
up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  plants  in  each 
clump,  and  Be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  With  the  biennial 
forts  it  is  fometimes  the  praftice  to  fow  them  in  beds  ; and 
when  the  plants  are  up,  to  remove  them  into  nurfery-rows 
till  the  autumn,  when  they  are  planted  out  in  the  bor- 
ders, &c. 

And  the  perennial  forts  may  likewife  be  increafed  from 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  ; but  the  ufual  way  is  by  flips  of 
the  heads,  and  parting  the  roots,  planting  them  out  in  ftiady 
places,  in  the  fpring  or  early  fummer  months.  The  fhrubby 
fort  may  be  increafed  by  flips  and  cuttings  of  the  branches 
or  fhoots,  which  fhould  be  planted  out  in  fimilar  fituations, 
in  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons. 


They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps  and 
borders  of  pleafure-grounds. 

SILENI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Indus. 

SiLENl,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  heathen  demigods,  the 
fame  with  fatyrs,  which  were  called  Silehi  when  they  came 
to  be  advanced  in  age. 

Yet  was  there  one  principal  Silenus,  elder  than  any  of  the 
re!t.  Diod.  Siculus  fays,  he  was  the  matter  or  tutor  of 
Bacchus,  whom  he  difciplined  nobly,  and  followed  him  to 
the  wars.  He  quotes  an  ancient  poet,  named  Thymoetas, 
who  relates,  that  tfie  Sileni  afliiled  Bacchus  in  the  war  he 
waged  againft  the  Titans ; adding,  that  the  firft  Silenus 
reigned  in  an  ifland  made  by  the  river  Triton,  in  Lybia. 

He  is  reprefented  as  having  a long  tail  hanging  behind, 
which  is  likewife  an  attribute  of  all  his  pofterity.  The 
poets  always  mount  him  on  an  als,  always  drunk,  and 
hardly  able  to  fupport  himfelf ; “ titubantem  annifque 

meroque,”  as  Ovid  (Met.  1.  v.)  fpeaks.  Upon  all  the  an- 
tiques that  reprefent  him,  he  has  the  air  of  a drunken  man 
dozing  over  his  wine ; and  when  Virgil,  in  one  of  his 
Eclogues,  defcribes  him,  it  is  like  a man  gorged  with  wine 
as  ufual : 

“ Inflatum  hefterno  venas  ut  femper  faccho.” 

Ancient  authors,  however,  who  are  very  worthy  of 
credit,  exprefs  more  favourable  fentiments  of  him.  Silenus, 
according  to  their  account,  was  a profound  philofopher, 
whofe  wifdom  was  equal  to  his  knowledge ; and  the  drun- 
kennefs  fo  often  mentioned  was  merely  myttical,  fignifying 
that  he  was  profoundly  immerfed  in  fpeculation.  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  many  others,  had  formed  the  fame  idea  of 
Silenus,  and  always  regarded  him  as  a very  ingenious  man, 
and  a great  philofopher.  Accordingly  Virgil,  in  his  fecond 
eclogue,  puts  into  his  mouth  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
philofophy,  about  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the 
beings  that  compofe  it ; 

“ Namque  canebat  uti,”  See. 

Midas,  having  heard  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Si- 
lenus, vvifhed  for  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  him. 
Silenus,  who  rambled  about  the  country  upon  his  als,  fre- 
quently repofed  near  a fountain,  which  Midas  fupplied  with 
wine  ; and  here  Midas  found  him,  and  treated  him  with  great 
refpedl.  In  confequence  of  this  intercourfe,  Midas  availed 
himfelf  of  the  counfels  of  Silenus,  in  founding  his  laws  and 
religious  ceremonies.  See  Midas. 

A paflage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  is  faid  to  explain  the 
fable  of  Silenus’s  riding  on  an  afs  ; for  in  comparing  Arif- 
totle  to  Silenus,  he  fays,  the  firft  was  always  on  horfeback, 
and  the  fecond  rode  upon  an  afs : the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he  made  only  flow,  but  fure,  advances  in  philofophy  ; 
whereas  the  other  moved  at  a quick  pace,  and  now  and  then 
made  a trip.  The  fable  of  the  afs’s  ears,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian  (1.  ii.  de  Anima),  informs  us,  that  he  was  endued 
with  great  intelligence.  Vofiius  (de  Idol.  1.  ii.)  explains 
that  of  the  fountain  of  wine,  by  faying  that  it  fignified  only 
the  defire  that  Midas  had  to  get  Silenus  into  his  poflefiion, 
who,  according  to  him,  was  king  of  Caria,  and  actually 
became  a great  friend  to  Silenus.  He  is  reprefented  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  fkill  in  mufic.  He  is  faid,  not  only  to 
have  invented  mufical  inttruments,  but  to  have  had  the 
courage,  like  Marfyas,  to  challenge  even  Apollo  himfelf  to 
a trial  of  fkill.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  Marfyas,  calls  him 
Silenus,  1.  vii.  c.  26. 

Nonnus  makes  Silenus  a fon  of  Tellus ; and  gives  him 
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three  fons,  Aftrxus,  Maron,  and  Lenseus.  Serving,  on 
Virgil’s  Eclogue,  makes  Silenus  the  fon  of  Mercury ; 
others,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  a nymph  ; others  will  have  him 
born  of  the  drops  of  the  blood  of  Coelus,  the  father  of 
Saturn. 

iElian  (Var.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  12.)  alleges  that  Silenus  was 
born  of  a nymph,  and  that  though  he  was  not  of  the  number 
of  the  gods,  he  was,  however,  of  a nature  luperior  to  that 
of  man.  Silenus  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Malea,  or  at 
leaft  brought  up  there,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Pindar, 
who  thus  fpeaks : “ Silenus,  that  incomparable  dancer, 

when  a citizen  of  Malea,  the  happy  fpoufe  of  fair  Nais  had 
the  good  fortune  to  educate.”  Lucian  defcribes  Silenus  as 
of  a middle  fize,  fat  and  plump  ; and  thus  he  is  reprefented 
upon  medals,  and  other  monuments  now  remaining. 

Bochart,  in  his  “ Canaan,”  will  have  Silenus  to  take  his 
name  from  or  Silo,  the  name  of  the  Mefliah, 

whence  1*7’ Si lan.  He  alfo  adds,  that  all  that  is  attri- 
buted to  this  imaginary  deity  is  taken  from  what  the  pro- 
phets have  foretold  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Thus,  whereas  it  is 
faid,  the  Mefliah  fhall  be  the  inftru&or  of  the  people  ; Si- 
lenus is  made  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus.  Becaufe  it  was 
faid,  that  our  Saviour  fhould  bind  his  afs  to  the  vine,  and 
his  colt  to  the  young  vine ; Silenus  is  made  to  ride  on  an 
afs.  Becaufe  our  Saviour  waffled  his  garments  in  blood,  as 
thofe  that  trod  the  wine-prefs  ; Silenus  was  made  to  preflde 
over  thofe  who  preffed  the  vintage.  Becaufe  it  is  added, 
his  eyes  were  red  by  reafon  of  wine ; Silenus  was  made  al- 
ways fuddled.  Bochart,  however,  advances  all  this  with  a 
great  deal  of  diftruft,  as  he  has  reafon,  it  having  no  warrant. 
He  adds,  that  the  devil  invented  the  fable  of  Silenus,  to 
turn  the  myfteries  of  our  religion  into  ridicule.  But  the 
fenfe  which  he  has  given  to  the  words,  rubent  oculi  ex  vino , 
C S’  dentes  ejus  ex  lade  albefcunt,  is  very  forced  and  unnatural ; 
as  if  the  words  fignified  any  thing  more,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  than,  his  eyes  are  redder  than  wine, 
his  teeth  whiter  than  milk.  We  may  add,  that  nobody, 
before  Bochart,  neither  Chriftian  nor  idolator,  ever  faw  any 
thing  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  fable  of  Silenus. 

Silenus  was  worfhipped  after  his  death  as  a demigod,  and 
received  the  honours  due  to  heroes,  independently  even  of 
Bacchus.  Thus  Paufanias  fpeaks  (in  Eliac.),  who,  men- 
tioning the  temple  which  Silenus  had  in  Elis,  expreffes  him- 
felf  in  thefe  words  : “ There  you  will  likewife  fee  a temple 
of  Silenus,  but  a temple  which  is  appropriated  and  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  while  Bacchus  has  no  fhare  in  the  honour  of  it.” 

SILENTIARY,  Silentiarius,  an  officer  among  the 
ancient  Roman  flaves ; being,  according  to  fome  authors,  a 
flave  placed  over  the  reft,  to  prevent  any  noife  and  uproar, 
and  to  keep  them  filent. 

Seneca,  in  his  Epiftles,  mentioning  the  great  care  taken 
to  keep  the  flaves  mute,  has  given  occafion  to  Lipfius, 
Pompa,  and  fome  others,  to  fuppofe,  that  the  filentiary 
was  eftablifhed  in  his  time  : but  others,  as  Pignorius,  think 
no  fuch  conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  Seneca’s  words  ; nor 
any  thing,  but  that  they  were,  even  then,  very  fevere  in 
preventing  any  noife  among-  the  flaves.  As  to  the  name 
and  office  of  the  filentiary,  it  was  not  eftablilhed  till  about 
the  time  of  Salvian,  who  is  the  firft  author  that  men- 
tions it. 

There  were  alfo  filentiarii  eftablilhed  in  the  emperor’s 
court,  called  quietis  miniftri,  and  Jilentiarii  palatii ; and 
honoured  with  the  farther  titles  of  clariffimi,  fpedabiles,  de- 
votijftmi , and  in  Greek  Savjuaa-iaiTaTOf,  q.  d.  mojl  admirable. 

There  were  a great  number  of  thefe ; but  only  thirty 
wdinarily  officiated,  who  were  divided  into  three  bands, 


each  of  which  had  its  decurio.'  The  council  of  Chalcedois 
call  the  body  of  filentiaries,  fchola  dcvotijfmiorum  filentia • 
riorum. 

SILER,  in  Botany , a Latin  name  in  Virgil,  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  fome  (lender  kind  of  willow,  or  ofier.  It  is 
ufed  vaguely,  by  the  earlier  botanifts,  for  different  umbel- 
liferous plants,  and  retained  by  Gsertner,  after  Rivinus,  for 
j Laferpitium  trilobum  and  aquilegifolium , which  thofe  writers 
place  in  a genus  by  themfelves.  Linnseus  ufes  the  above 
word,  as  the  fpecific  appellation  of  another  Laserpitium. 
See  that  article. 

SILESIA,  Duchy  of,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Eu- 
rope, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg, 
on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  and  Auftrian  Poland, 
on  the  S.  by  Hungary,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  a wildernefs  or  thicket,  about  four 
miles  broad,  and  on  the  W.  by  Moravia,  Lufatia,  and  Bo- 
hemia. To  the  W.  and  S.  Silefia  is  environed  by  a chain  of 
hills,  being  with  refpeft  to  extent  and  height  fome  of  the 
moft  remarkable  in  all  Europe.  (See  Sudetic  Chain.)  For 
other  mountains  of  Silefia,  and  their  produftions,  fee  Prus- 
sia. In  the  mountains  of  this  province,  and  in  that  part  of  it 
that  lies  towards  Moravia  and  Hungary,  the  winter  is  earlier 
and  of  longer  continuance,  and  much  more  fevere,  than  in 
the  more  level  territories.  During  thofe  months,  in  which 
at  the  foot  of  the  Riefengebirge  and  the  Gefenk  every  thing 
is  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  the  trees  at  Breflau  are  in 
full  verdure  even  in  winter.  The  fandy  parts  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Glogau,  and  beyond  the  Oder,  towards  Poland, 
with  the  mountainous  tra&s,  which  are  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent, produce  but  little,  nor  is  their  grain  fufficient  for  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  But  this  deficiency  is  com- 
penfated,  in  favourable  feafons,  by  the  fertility  of  the  other 
and  larger  part  of  Silefia,  which,  befides  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  yields  likewife  maize  or  Turkey-wheat,  fpelt, 
buck-wheat,  millet,  linfeed,  peafe,  and  beans.  The  cu- 
linary vegetables  about  Breflau,  Brieg,  Neiffe,  Franken- 
ftein,  and  Lignitz,  are  excellent : and  the  vicinity  of  Grun- 
berg  and  Lower  Beuthen  affords  plenty  of  fine  fruits. 
Thofe  fpots  that  are  not  fit  for  tillage  afford  good  pafture- 
grounds,  or  are  covered  with  wood.  Of  flax  there  is  abun- 
dance, but  hemp  in  lefs  plenty,  which  is  fupplied  by  im- 
portation from  Hungary  and  Poland.  Hops  principally 
abound  near  Munfterberg.  Madder  forms  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  A yellow  dye,  called  fcharte , is 
plentiful ; nor  is  this  country  deficient  in  tobacco  planta- 
tions ; but  its  faffron  is  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  wine 
of  the  country  is  good,  more  efpecially  after  it  has  been  kept 
for  fome  years  in  the  cellar.  In  the  mountains  and  Upper 
Silefia,  tar,  pitch,  and  refin,  are  made  from  the  pine  and  fir, 
and  the  larch-tree  produces  turpentine.  From  thefe  re- 
finous  trees,  and  the  trunks  of  the  coarfer  pines,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  make  a lamp-black.  Terra  figillata 
is  found  in  many  places,  and  particularly  near  Strigau  ; but  it 
is  ufed  not  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  but  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  Cattle  are  reared 
merely  for  the  plough,  and  for  the  neceflary  fupply  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheefe  ; but  the  markets  are  furniflied,  particu- 
larly with  oxen,  from  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  moft  noted 
markets  are  thofe  of  Brieg,  Breflau,  and  Schweidnitz.  Al- 
though the  ftuds  in  this  country  afford  many  fine  and  flout 
horfes,  the  number  is  not  fufficient : and  therefore,  befides 
thofe  that  are  purchafed  at  Frankfort  fair,  great  numbers  are 
brought  hither  from  Lithuania.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
hilly  diftrifts  keep  goats,  and  cheefe  in  great  quantity  is 
made  from  their  milk.  The  breed  pf  (heep  is  confiderable 
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SHd  lucrative,  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
wool.  The  wild  beails  of  this  country,  whofe  (kins  are 
valuable,  are  lynxes,  foxes,  weafels,  otters,  and  beavers. 
The  Oder  furnifhes  falmon  and  fturgeon,  Ikate,  lampreys, 
See.  The  other  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  ponds, 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  fifli,  fuch  as  pike,  carp,  trout, 
mullets,  &c.  Bees  are  bred  for  a fupply  of  wax  and  honey, 
but  their  commodities  are  not  in  fufficient  quantity  to  fuper- 
fede  the  necefiity  of  importation  from  Poland.  Silk  is  in 
a ftate  of  increafing  cultivation.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  Silefia  are  thofe  of  thread,  twine,  linen,  flax,  and 
damalk.  The  chief  exports  are  madder,  mill-ftones,  thread, 
yam,  linen,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth,  together  with  ftuffs  and 
paper.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Prullia  the  com- 
merce of  Silefia  has  been  confiderably  improved. 

The  prevalent  religion  in  Silefia,  as  well  as  in  Prufiia,  is 
the  Proteftant  ; and  the  bifhoprics  here,  as  well  as  in  Poland, 
retain  their  ancient  limits,  while  the  power  of  the  prelates  is 
much  abridged. 

The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince refemble  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Bohemians ; 
but  thofe  of  both  thefe  races  have  been  fo  much  melted 
down  into  that  of  the  Germans,  that  the  peculiar  features 
are  minute  and  unimportant.  Silefia  has  fome  pretenfions  to 
literary  fame.  The  capital  of  Silefia  is  Breflau  ; befides 
which  there  are  only  three  towns  which  contain  more  than 
600  inhabitants,  viz.  Glogau,  Hirfchberg,  and  Schweidnitz. 
For  other  particulars,  fee  Prussia. 

Silefia  affords  few  materials  for  hiftory.  Its  ancient  in- 
habitants were  the  Lygii  and  Quadi ; but  about  the  middle  of 
the  fixth  century,  the  Slavi  having  overrun  the  country  of  the 
latter,  a part  of  it  was  annexed  to  Poland,  and  called  “Zle- 
zia.”  Under  the  Polifh  fovereigns,  Silefia  received  the  Po- 
lifh  language,  manners,  and  ufages,  with  the  Chriftian  reli- 
ion.  After  having  been  a Slavonic  province  of  the  Polifh 
ominion,  it  was  feized,  in  the  14th  century,  by  John  of 
Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia  (February,  1339),  and  paffed 
with  that  fovereignty  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  On  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  Frederick  II. 
king  of  Prufiia,  laid  claim  to  the  principalities  of  Lignitz, 
Brieg,  and  Wohlau  ; and  his  claims  were  fo  effeftually  fup- 
ported  by  the  march  of  an  army  into  Silefia,  that  Maria 
Therefa,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  by  a preliminary  treaty 
at  Breflau,  which  was  foon  followed  by  a ratification  of  the 
fame  at  the  peace  of  Berlin,  did,  on  behalf  of  herfelf,  her 
heirs  and  fuccefiors,  of  both  fexes,  for  ever  cede  to  the  king 
of  Prufiia,  and  his  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  of  both  fexes,  with 
entire  fovereignty  and  independency  of  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  countries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia,  together 
with  the  diftrift  of  Katfcher,  formerly  belonging  to  Mo- 
ravia, as  alfo  the  county  of  Glatz  ; referving,  however,  to 
herfelf  the  principality  of  Tefchen,  with  the  lordlhips  an- 
nexed thereto,  the  part  of  the  principalities  of  Troppau  and 
Jagerndorf,  beyond  the  Oppa,  the  part  of  the  principality 
of  Neifle  bordering  on  Moravia,  and  a fmall  diftridt  belong- 
ing to  Moravia,  with  fome  frontier  towns.  Silefia  was  never 
immediately  connected  with  the  empire,  having  at  no  time 
been  an  imperial  fief,  nor  obtained  a feat  or  vote  in  the  diet. 
Neither  has  it  been  ever  fubjeft  to  the  fupreme  tribunals  of 
the  empire,  fo  that  here  the  imperial  laws  are  of  no  force. 
This  event  happened  in  1742.  The  king  of  Prufiia  having 
obtained  the  greater  part  of  this  country  with  entire  fove- 
reignty, and  abfolutely  independent  of  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia, governs  it  accordingly,  as  a ftate  abfolutely  free  and 
diverted  of  the  leaft  conneftion  with  the  empire : but  in  the 
year  1751,  the  empire  becoming  a guarantee  to  his  Pruflian 


majefty  for  the  fecure  pofiefiion  of  the  duchy  of  Silefia,  a pro- 
vifo  was  made  for  its  rights  confequential  to  fuch  an  engage- 
ment.  Ever  fince  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  Silefia  has 
been  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower,  and  this  divifion  is 
ftill  in  ufe.  Lower  Silefia  contains  thirteen  principalities, 
the  names  of  which  are  as  follow ; viz.  Breflau,  Brieg, 
Glogau,  .Tauer,  Lignitz,  Munfterberg,  Glatz,  Neifle,  Oeis, 
Sagan,  Schweidnitz,  Wohlau,  Trachenberg,  and  Carolath  ; 
the  free  ftandeflierrfchafts  or  lordfhips  of  Wartenberg,  Mi- 
litfch,  and  Gofchutz  ; and  many  minderherrfehaften  or  in- 
ferior lordftiips.  To  Upper  Silefia  belong  the  fix  princi- 
palities of  Tefchen,  Troppau,  Jagerndorf,  Gppeln,  Ratibor, 
and  Bilitz,  the  free  ftandeflierrfchafts  of  Plefz  and  Beuthen, 
and  certain  minderherrfehafts.  At  prefent  under  two  fove- 
reigns, the  capital  divifions  muft  necefl'ariiy  be  into  that  of 
Pruflian  and  Bohemian.  Breflau  is  the  capital  of  Pruflian 
Silefia.  The  regency  of  Bohemian  Silefia  is  erefted  at 
Troppau.  The  whole  country  is  faid  to  contain  180  cities 
and  towns,  4000  villages,  and  1,890,000  inhabitants.  For 
other  accounts  of  the  population,  fee  Prussia. 
SILESIACA  Terra.  See  Terra. 

SILEX,  Kiefelerde , Germ.,  in  Mineralogy,  a fpecies  of 
earth  which  is  generally  found  in  a ftony  ftate,  and  from 
its  forming  nearly  the  whole  compofition  of  flint,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  filex,  or  filiceous  earth.  It  is  found  in 
equal  or  perhaps  greater  purity  in  rock-cryftal  and  quartz, 
and  in  white  fand  ; and  it  is  probably  an  earth  that  molt 
abounds  on  the  globe.  Moft  of  the  ftony  combinations  of 
filex  are  remarkable  for  their  hardnefs,  and  will  very  readily 
Itrike  fire  with  fteel.  Silex,  when  pure,  is  white,  and  per- 
fectly void  of  tafte  and  fmell ; it  is  infoluble  in  water,  and 
incapable  of  artificial  cryftallization.  For  its  other  proper- 
ties, fee  Feint  and  Silica. 

SILHET,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bootan,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Meckley,  and  elfewhere  by  a part  of  Bengal. — - 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a circar,  to  which 
it  gives  name  ; 106  miles  N.E.  of  Dacca.  ‘ N.  lat.  24°52f. 
E.  long.  910  57f. 

SILI,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  old  Greek*  to  a 
plant  called  alfo  fefeli. 

SILJAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden*  in  Dale- 
carlia,  on  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of 
Fahlun. 

SILICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  In- 
terior Libya,  near  the  river  Bagradus.  Ptolemy. 

Silica,  in  Mineralogy  and  Chemiflry.  In  the  former 
it  is  an  earthy  fubftance,  exifting  abundantly  in  the  com- 
pofition of  the  globe,  and  forms  a diftinft  genus  of  minerals 
in  fuch  as  it  predominates.  In  chemiftry  it  was  formerly 
confidered  as  a Ample  body,  under  the  clafs  of  earths.  In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  chemiftry  it  is  regarded  as  a metal  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  moft  extenfive 
clafs  of  compounds  in  chemiftry. 

The  minerals  in  which  it  is  principally  found  are  rock- 
cryftal,  quartz,  agates,  and  flints.  The  firft  of  thefe  almoft 
wholly  confifts  of  filica.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  it  in 
perfect  purity,  let  the  rock-cryftal,  or  quartz,  be  heated  red- 
hot,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water.  This  has  the  effeft 
of  leflening  its  aggregation.  To  facilitate  its  reduction  into 
powder,  let  one  part  of  this  powder  be  fufed  in  a filver  cru- 
cible, with  three  parts  of  pure  potalh.  The  fufed  mafs 
will  be  found  foluble  in  pure  water.  To  the  clear  folution 
add  any  acid  fufficient  to  faturate  the  alkali,  but  not  more. 
A gelatinous  precipitate  will  be  found,  which,  when  well 
walhed,  dried,  and  heated  to  ignition,  in  a filver  crucible,  will 
be  pure  filica. 
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it  is  a line  white  powder,  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  defti- 
tute  of  tafte  or  fmell.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.6. 

Silica  is  not  afted  upon  by  the  air,  nor  changed  by  moif- 
ture.  When  ftriftly  pure,  no  ordinary  heat  will  fufe  it. 
It  does  however  put  on  appearances  of  fufion,  when  heated 
by  the  aid  of  a blowpipe  and  oxygen  gas.  It  does  not 
combine  with  oxygen,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  carbon,  or 
azote. 

The  two  fixed  alkalies  do  not  affeft  it  in  the  cold,  but 
when  fufed  with  it  in  a filver  crucible  they  combine,  forming 
compounds,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  glafs.  Indeed, 
when  the  two  bodies  are  in  one  proportion,  they  form  the 
pureft  and  moil  perfeft  glafs.  When  the  alkali  is  to  the 
filica  as  three  to  one,  the  compound  is  foluble  in  water. 
This  folution  has  been  called  the  liquor  of  flints.  Any  of 
the  acids  are  capable  of  combining  with  the  alkali,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  filica  in  a ftate  of  purity,  as  we  have  before 
obferved  in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  filica. 

If  an  excels  of  acid  be  added  to  the  folution,  part  of  the 
filica  is  diffolved.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with  the 
muriatic  acid.  A very  dilute  folution  of  filica  in  potafh,  in 
a velfel  covered  with  paper,  was  left  at  reft  by  profeffor 
Seigling  for  eight  years.  Cryftals  of  filica  were  found  in  the 
fluid,  and  the  furface  had  a tranfparent  cruft  upon  it,  ftrong 
enough  to  allow  the  vefl'el  to  be  inverted  without  fpilling  the 
liquid.  Some  of  the  cryftals  were  found  to  be  pure  filica, 
in  groups  of  tetrahedral  pyramids.  There  were  alfo  cryftals 
of  fulphate  and  carbonate  of  potafh.  The  former  were  fo 
hard  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel. 

When  fluoric  acid  is  diftilled  from  a glafs  vefl'el,  or  from 
any  other  fubftance  containing  filica,  this  acid  afl’umes  a 
complete  gafeous  form.  The  moment  it  is  abforbed  by 
water,  a proportion  of  filica  is  precipitated.  In  this  cafe, 
the  gas  which  comes  over  is  a compound  of  filica  and  the 
acid,  which  may  be  called  fluat  of  filica.  The  liquid  acid 
is  alfo  found  to  hold  filica  in  folution.  It  was  from  this 
folution,  after  Handing  two  years,  that  Bergman  obtained 
cryftals  of  pure  filica.  They  were  of  a cubic  form,  with 
three  angles  truncated.  They  were  not  fo  hard  as  rock- 
cryftal. 

The  boracic  and  phofphoric  acids  have  no  aftion  upon 
filica  in  the  cold,  but  unite  with  it  by  fufion,  forming  tranf- 
parent vitreous  fubftances. 

Silica  does  not  combine  with  any  of  the  metals,  but  it 
combines  with  many  of  their  oxyds,  forming  compounds, 
which  are  called  glafles,  enamels,  or  porcelains,  according 
to  their  appearance. 

With  the  oxyd  of  lead  it  forms  the  glazing  of  common 
pottery  ; with  oxyd  of  iron,  a dark  green  or  black  glafs. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  its  combination  with  the 
alkalies  which  belong  to  this  clafs  of  compounds. 

When  a folution  of  lime  or  barytes  in  water  is  added  to 
a folution  of  filicated  potafh,  or  liquor  of  flint,  thofe 
earths  become  precipitated,  forming  a peculiar  compound. 

A fimilar  combination  takes  place  when  a folution  of 
filica  in  potafti  is  added  to  a folution  of  alumine  in  the  fame 
alkali. 

Although  the  fufibility  of  filica  is  impracticable  at  the 
heat  of  our  hotteft  furnaces,  yet  its  combination  with 
other  earths  is  fufible,  though  at  a very  high  temperature. 
Equal  parts  of  lime  and  filica  fufe  into  a mafs  between 
porcelain  and  enamel  at  150°  of  Wedgewood.  We  hence 
fee  the  ufe  of  lime  in  fmelting  iron  ores  which  abound  with 
filex. 

Silica  appears  to  be  the  moft  abundant  of  the  earths, 
forming  the  greateft  proportion  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
the  bafis  of  the  terreftrial  globe. 
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Although  it  has  not  been  direftly  proved  to  be  a metallic 
oxyd,  there  is  the  moft  prefumptive  reafon  for  thinking  it 
fo.  From  the  fmall  aftion  which  acids  had  upon  it,  com- 
pared with  the  other  earths,  fir  Humphrey  Davy  at  firft 
fufpcfted  it  to  be  an  earth  already  combined  with  an  acid, 
and  made  fome  attempts,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanifm,  to  verify 
this  idea,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  fufed  filica  with  iron 
by  the  Galvanic  battery,  and  obtained  a mafs  which  afforded 
filica  when  diffolved  by  an  acid  with  water.  He  alfo  heated 
filica  to  whitenefs,  and  on  bringing  potallium  in  contaft,  a 
compound  was  formed  of  filica  and  potafh,  but  a number  of 
black  particles  were  diffufed  through  the  mafs,  which 
fir  Humphrey  Davy  thought  were  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. They  did  not  aft  upon  water ; but  when  an  acid 
was  added,  an  effervefcence  took  place.  They  alfo  burnt 
in  a ftrong  heat,  affording  a white  fubftance,  which  had  the 
characters  of  filica. 

Little  is  known  of  the  proportions  in  which  filica  com- 
bines with  other  bodies.  Dalton  gives  its  atom  as  forty- 
five  times  heavier  than  hydrogen  : and  fir  Humphrey 
Davy  ftates  the  number  for  filica  at  fixty-one,  which,  re- 
duced to  Dalton’s  ftandard,  would  be  30.5.  But  neither 
of  thefe  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

SILICEOUS,  in  Mineralogy,  denotes  compofed  princi- 
pa'ly  of  filex. 

Siliceous  Schi/lus,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  the  horn- 
ftone  flate  of  fome  geologifts  ; flinty  flate  of  Jamefon  ; a 
rock  of  the  nature  of  flate,  but  containing  a great  portion 
of  filiceous  earth.  It  frequently  occurs  in  beds  in  clay-flate, 
and  fometimes  forms  entire  mountains,  which  are  either 
homogeneous  or  porphyritic,  containing  cryftals  of  felfpar, 
and  forming  porphyritic  flinty  flate.  The  colour  confifts 
of  various  fhades  of  grey,  but  it  is  fometimes  red,  approach- 
ing the  nature  and  colour  of  jafper.  It  is  generally  tra- 
verfed  by  veins  of  quartz,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  contains  me- 
tallic veins.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  breaks  with  difficulty  ; 
the  fragments  are  fharp-edged,  and  more  or  lefs  tranflucent 
in  minute  portions.  The  Lydian  ftone,  which  is  ufed  as  a 
teft,  or  touch-ftone,  for  determining  the  purity  of  metals,  is 
nearly  allied  to  filiceous  fchiftus.  This  rock  paffes,  by 
gradation,  into  clay-flate  ; and  when  the  filex  predominates, 
into  hornftone  or  chert. 

Siliceous  Earth , in  Agriculture,  fuch  as  is  conftituted  of 
filiceous  materials. 

Siliceous  Marie,  that  which  is  of  a fandy  or  filiceous 
nature.  See  Marle. 

SILICERNIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a funeral  fupper, 
which  is  otherwife  called  exequium. 

SILICIATE,  in  Mineralogy,  a term  lately  introduced  by 
profeffor  Berzelius,  to  denote  the  combination  of  filex 
with  other  earths  or  oxyds,  in  which  the  filex  is  fuppofed  to 
aft  as  an  acid.  Thefe  fubftances  he  denominates  filiciates. 
As  this  view  of  the  aftion  of  filex  tends  to  throw  confiderable 
light  on  various  proceffes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Hume,  a refpeftable 
fcientific  and  prafticable  chemift  in  London,  to  ftate,  that 
fo  early  as  1805,  he  had,  in  Mr.  Park’s  Chemical  Catechifm, 
afferted  the  aftion  of  filex  as  an  acidifying  principle,  and 
fubfequently  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine  for  1808,  he 
diftinftly  and  perfpicuoufly  defcribed  various  proceffes,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  in  which  filex  performed  the  part  of 
an  acid  ; this  he  attributed  to'  the  great  proportion  of 
oxygen  contained  in  it.  As  filex  is  by  far  the  moft  abun- 
dant fubftance  in  the  compofition  of  the  globe,  either  pure 
or  in  combination  with  the  other  earths,  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  fuccefiive 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  a fub- 
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jedl  of  much  intereft  both  to  the  geologift  and  the  chemical 
philofopher.  The  fimilarity  of  its  effedls  with  thofe  of 
oxygen  and  acids,  have  been  pointed  out  in  a very  linking 
manner  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  paper  before  referred  to. 

There  is  a remarkable  fimilitude  in  the  effedls  of  oxygen 
and  filex  on  the  metals,  particularly  in  that  procefs  called 
vitrification,  which  is,  in  every  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
complete  faturation  and  oxydation.  By  means  of  filex,  all 
the  metals  (perhaps  without  exception),  from  being  the 
mod  opaque  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  may  be  rendered  quite 
pellucid,  affording  an  endlefs  variety  of  the  moll  charming 
tints.  It  is  chiefly  from  metallic  fubftances  that  the  moil 
durable  colours  are  obtained,  particularly  for  ftaining  glafs, 
and  making  artificial  gems.  The  bell  opaque  colours, 
fuch  as  are  molt  fuitable  for  enamel,  water,  oil,  crayon,  and 
all  other  defcriptions  of  painting,  are  derived  alfo  from  the 
metals  combined  either  with  filex  or  oxygen.  Even  the 
precious  ftones,  and  the  lefs  valuable  cryltals  and  pebbles, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  mineral  produ&ions,  feem  to 
derive  their  beauty  and  value  from  the  action  of  filex  on 
the  metals.  Thus,  the  opacity  of  lead  is  effectually  changed 
by  the  land  or  filex  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  flint-glafs, 
and  the  compound  is  rendered  not  lefs  diaphanous,  than 
when,  by  means  of  oxygen,  the  fame  metal  is  diffolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acids. 

The  power  which  filex  exercifes  over  potafh  and  foda, 
and  a variety  of  other  fubftances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
pofition of  glafs,  is  a linking  and  well-known  inftance  (fays 
Mr.  Hume)  of  its  neutralizing  efficacy  ; for  no  acid  more 
completely  obtunds  the  acrimony  of  alkaline  bodies,  and 
difarms  them  of  their  corrofive  charadter.  The  effervefcence 
which  refults  when  filex  and  the  alkali  enter  into  fufion  and 
form  this  tallelefs  compound,  is  not  obfervable  till  the  mate- 
rials are  on  the  point  of  perfedl  combination  ; hence,  as 
fomethmg  is  apparently  evolved,  neither  oxygen  nor  any 
other  aeriform  fluid  can  be  fuppofed  to  enter ; fo  that  the 
acidifying  power  (if  the  term  may  be  applied)  which  appears 
to  coerce  the  alkaline  matter,  is  alone  due  to  the  fand 
which  is  ufually  employed  to  form  glafs.  Indeed  vitrifica- 
tion feems,  in  all  inftances,  to  be  accomplifhed  by  filex,  or 
by  oxygen,  and  the  glafs  of  lead,  of  antimony,  of  phof- 
phorus,  borax,  or  any  other  body,  is  due  to  the  one,  as 
much  as  the  glafs  in  common  ufe  is  to  the  other  of  thefe 
oxygenating  agents. 

The  power  of  filex,  as  an  oxydizing,  faturating,  and 
neutralizing  agent,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  rocks, 
minerals,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  created  matter  ; but  it 
pervades  alfo,  as  an  effential  element,  the  ftrudlure  of 
organized  beings,  and  occupies  a diftinguifhed  place  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  “ Nothing  is  more 
aftonifhing,”  fays  Dr.  Smith,  “ than  the  fecretion  of  flinty 
earth  by  plants,  a fadt  which  is  well  afeertained.”  Ac- 
cording to  modern  experiments,  human  hair,  and  probably 
the  hair  of  all  animals  whatever,  alfo  contains  filex  as  a 
conftituent  element. 

From  numberlefs  phenomena  that  admit  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation, it  may  juflly  be  inferred,  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
that  nature  poffefles  means  of  converting  filex  into  other 
forms,  and  of  fo  interweaving  it  into  the  conftitution  of  her 
varied  works,  that  it  ceafes  entirely  to  appear  in  its  original 
ftate.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  progrefs  of  animal 
and  vegetable  exiftence,  with  the  infcrutable  fecrets  of  the 
affimilating  powers,  or  with  the  phyfiology  of  all  organized 
matter*-  (hews  that  tranfmutation  is  an  operation  which  we 
cannot  difprove,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it 
through  all  its  fteps. 

According  to  Berzelius,  filex,  or  filica,  confidered  as  an 


acid,  poffeffes  the  property  of  giving  filiciates  of  many  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  faturation.  The  moft  general  is  that  in 
which  filex  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  oxygen  as  the 
bafe  : thefe  he  denominates  limply  filiciates.  The  next  mq/l 
general  are  thofe  in  which  filex  contains  three  times  the  oxygen 
of  the  bafe  ; thefe  he  calls  trifiliciates  : it  not  unfrequently 
contains  twice  the  oxygen  of  the  bafe  ; thefe  combinations 
he  calls  lifillciates.  Silex  alfo  produces  a great  number  of 
combinations  with  excefs  of  bafe  of  different  degrees,  which 
he  denominates  fubfiliciates,  to  which  again  he  applies  the 
appellations  bi,  tri ; for  example,  bialuminous  fubfliciate,  tri- 
aluminotis,  &c.  all  announcing  that  the  bafe  contains  twice 
or  three  times  the  oxygen  of  the  filex. 

Silex,  like  other  acids,  gives  alfo  double  filiciates,  partly 
with  and  partly  without  water  of  cryftallization.  We  moft 
frequently  find,  that  the  bafes  which  have  a tendency  to 
produce  double  falts  with  other  acids,  do  the  fame  thing 
here : in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  double  filiciates,  we 
again  find  (although  with  many  exceptions)  the  fame  pro- 
portion between  the  bafes  as  in  the  other  previouflv  known 
falts  with  double  bafes.  Hence,  for  example,  if  in  com- 
mon felfpar  we  could  exchange  filex  for  fulphur,  the  com- 
bination would  be  alum  without  water. 

But  Nature  in  her  rich  llores,  fays  Berzelius,  exhibits  a 
number  of  combinations  of  filex  flill  more  various,  for  which 
we  have  few  if  any  analogous  combinations  to  produce  from 
the  experiments  in  our  laboratories.  Thus  we  find  filiciates 
with  from  three  to  four  bafes,  which  all  form  one  common 
combination,  whofe  pure  cryftalline  ftrudlure  feems  to  render 
it  evident  that  it  mull  be  confidered  as  one  chemical  whole  ; 
unlefs  it  ffiould  hereafter  be  proved  that  fuch  bodies  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  cryftals  that  are  formed  of  many  different 
fubftances  lying  in  juxtapofition,  but  not  chemically  com- 
bined. 

It  often  happens,  alfo,  that  thefe  numerous  filiciates  are 
not  of  the  fame  degree  of  faturation,  but  that  one  or  more 
of  the  weaker  bafes  are  fubfiliciates,  or  filiciates,  while  one 
or  more  of  the  ftronger  are  bi  or  /ri-filiciates.  That  fimilar 
combinations  are  not  formed  in  our  laboratories,  arifes  evi- 
dently from  the  rapid  and  violent  means  by  which  thefe 
combinations  are  effedled,  which  will  not  admit  the  adlion 
or  influence  of  thofe  weaker  affinities  which  take  place  in 
the  fecret  and  undifturbed  receffes  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
As  it  is  of  importance  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  filex,  in  order  to  determine  its  proportions  in  the  different 
combinations  of  filiciates,  Berzelius,  from  various  expe- 
riments made  by  himfelf  and  others,  eftimates  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  to  be  49.64.  See  Silex. 

SILICULA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  Siliqua, 
(fee  that  article,)  is  a Pouch,  or  pod  of  a fhort,  or  rounded, 
figure,  along  both  the  edges  of  whofe  partition  the  feeds 
are  inferted ; witnefs  the  Draba  verna,  or  Whitlow-grafs, 
fo  common  on  walls  in  the  fpring,  and  the  Thlafpi  Bur  fa- 
pajloris,  Shepherd’s  purfe.  The  partition  is  always  really 
parallel  to  the  valves,  though  the  latter  are  often  fo  pro- 
tuberant, as  in  the  Thlafpi,  that  their  depth  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  diameter  of  the  fruit.  Hence  Linnaeus  has 
fallen  into  an  error,  firft  detected  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
charadler  of  Subularia.  See  that  article. 

SILICULOSA,  the  firft  of  the  two  orders  of  the  15th 
clafs  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  Tetradynamia,  (fee  that 
article,)  the  character  of  which  order  confifts  in  the  fhort, 
or  rounded,  not  oblong,  form  of  the  feed-veffel.  See  Sl- 
LICULA. 

SILIFREY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Barra. 

SILILICON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
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old  Latin  writers  to  the  carob  tree,  ftliqua  dutch.  The 
Latins  borrowed  this  name  from  the  Greek  xyhglycon , 
|i /XofavKov,  the  fweet,  or  fweet-fruited  tree. 

Ifidore  mifpels  the  word  ftlilicon,  and  making  it  only  Jili- 
con,  fuppofes  it  to  be  a barbarous  way  of  fpelling  the  word 
Jiliqua  ; but  the  evident  derivation  of  the  genuine  word  from 
the  Greek,  ffiews  his  error  both  as  to  the  word  itfelf,  and 
the  origin  of  it. 

SILIN,  or  Abu  Ait,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Siut. 

SILINDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  near  mount  Ida. 

SI-LING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Quang-ii ; 20  miles  S.  of  Si-long. 

SILINO,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near 
the  north  coalt  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  90  2'.  E.  long. 
I2i°  40'. 

SILINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  the  Elide,  which  watered  the  territory  of  the 
Scillunte,  according  to  Paufanias. 

SILIPICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova  ; 20  miles  S.  of  St.  Jago  del 
Eitero. 

SILIQUA,  KE^afiov,  among  the  ancients,  the  third  part 
of  an  obolus,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame,  the  fixth  part  of 
a fcruple. 

Siliqua  Nabathaa.  See  Nabatii.ea  Siliqua. 

Siliqua,  in  Botany,  a Pod,  is  a fort  of  Pericarp. 
(See  that  article.)  The  Siliqua  is  a folitary  feed- veil'd,  of 
an  elongated  form,  and  dry  fubftance,  conlilling  of  two 
parallel  valves,  feparated  by  a parallel  linear  partition,  or 
receptacle,  along  each  of  whofe  edges  the  feeds  are  ranged 
in  alternate  order.  Examples  are  found  in  the  Cruciform 
plants,  conftituting  the  Linnasan  clafs  Tetradynamia,  fuch 
as  Cheiranihus,  the  Stock  or  Wall-flower  ; as  alfo  in  Cheli- 
donium,  the  Celandine  ; and  Bignonia  echinata,  Gcertn.  t.  52. 
f.  1.  This  kind  of  feed-vefiel  differs  from  a Legume,  (fee 
that  article,)  in  having  the  feeds  inferted  along  each  of  its 
margins. 

Siliqua.  See  Carob. 

SILIQUASTRUM,  the  appellation  of  the  Judas-tree 
in  Tournefort  and  preceding  authors,  alluding  to  its  partial 
refemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  Carob,  which  was  called 
Siliqua,  the  Pod,  by  way  of  eminence.  See  Ceratonia 
and  Cercis. 

Siliquastrum,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by 
Mr.  Lhuyd,  and  others,  to  the  bony  palates  of  filhes,  when 
found  foible.  See  Ichthyperia. 

SILIQUATICUM,  among  the  Romans,  a cuftom  or 
toll  paid  for  merchandize.  This  the  Greeks  called  cera- 
tifmus. 

SILIQUOSA,  in  Botany,  the  fecond  order  of  the  Lin- 
nssan  15th  clafs,  Tetradynamia  ; which  order  is  characterized 
by  the  oblong  form  of  the  feed-vefl’el.  See  Siliqua  and 
SlLICULA. 

SILIQUOSiE,  the  39th  natural  order,  among  the  frag- 
mtnia  of  Linnaeus,  exactly  analogous  to  the  Crucifer.*;  of 
Juffieu.  See  that  article,  as  well  as,  hereafter,  Tetrady- 
namia, 

SI  LIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  which  had  its  fource  in  mountains  called  Tauri- 
fani. 

SILISTENI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moldavia;  10 
miles  S.W.  of  HufF. 

SILISTRIA.  See  Dristra. 

SILIVRIA,  or  Killeever,  a large  and  populous 
town  on  the  fea  of  Marmora,  once  well  fortified,  and  Hill 
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in  part  furrounded  by  a ftrong  wall.  Some  of  its  mofque» 
and  minarets  are  very  handfome  buildings.  The  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  walhed  by  the  fea.  Its  bay  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a confiderable  number  of  veflels,  and  is  fo 
well  ffieltered  by  the  high  land  on  each  fide  of  it,  that  fhips 
may,  in  any  weather,  ride  in  fafety. 

SILIUS  Italicus,  Caius,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  born  about  the  year  15  of  the  Chriftian  era. 
He  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native  of  Italica  in 
Spain  ; but  his  not  being  claimed  as  a fellow  countryman  by 
Martial,  who  has  bellowed  upon  him  the  higheft  praifes, 
renders  the  fuppofition  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  he 
lived  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  which  he  poflefl'ed  feveral  eftates. 
The  knowledge  of  him  come  down  to  thefe  times  is  derived 
from  a letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Caninius  Rufus,  an- 
nouncing his  death.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  incurred 
fome  reproach  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  having  been  forward 
in  accufations,  and  that  he  was  conful  at  the  time  of  the 
tyrant’s  death  ; that  he  made  a difereet  and  humane  ufe  of 
the  friendlhip  of  Vitellius ; and  that  having  acquired  much 
honour,  from  his  conduft  in  the  proconfulate  of  Afia,  he 
thenceforth  withdrew  from  public  offices,  and  maintained 
the  rank  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  without  power, 
and  without  envy.  It  appears,  likewife,  that  he  palled  his 
time  chiefly  in  literary  converfations,  and  in  compofing 
verfes,  which  he  fometimes  recited  in  public.  He  had  great 
tafte  for  elegance,  and  purchafed  a number  of  villas,  which, 
after  enjoying  for  a time,  he  deferted  for  new  ones.  He 
collected  a number  of  ftatues,  books,  and  bulls,  to  fome  of 
the  latter  of  which  he  paid  a kind  of  religious  veneration. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpe&to  that  of  Virgil, 
whofe  birth-day  he  kept  with  much  more  ceremony  than  his 
own,  and  whofe  tomb  was  included  in  one  of  his  villas. 
He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  poflefled  a villa  that  had  been  Ci- 
cero’s. In  his  latter  years  he  retired  altogether  to  his  feat 
in  Campania,  which  he  did  not  quit  upon  any  account ; and 
the  general  tide  of  his  profperity  did  not  ceafe  to  flow,  ex- 
cept in  the  inltance  of  the  death  of  the  younger  of  his  two 
fons,  which  was  in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  the  confular 
dignity  of  the  elder.  In  his  75th  year  he  was  attacked  with 
an  incurable  ulcer,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  by  abftaining  from  food. 

The  work  of  Silius,  which  has  come  down  to  the  prefent 
time,  is  an  epic  poem  on  the  fecond  Punic  war.  In  this  he 
fcarcely  deviates  from  Livy,  in  the  narration  of  tranfaftions ; 
but  occafionally  introduces  a machinery,  copied  from  Virgil, 
of  whofe  llyle  and  manner  he  is  an  imitator.  Pliny  fays, 
that  “ he  writes  with  more  diligence  than  genius.”  The 
bell  editions  of  this  work  are  thofe  of  Drakenborch,  1717  ; 
and  of  Lefebvre  de  Villebrune,  4 vols.  i2mo.  1782. 

SILK,  Sericum,  a very  foft,  fine,  bright,  delicate 
thread ; the  work  of  an  infedt,  called  bomhyx,  or  the  filk- 
worm. 

The  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  ufe  and 
manufacture  of  filk  ; they  took  it  for  the  work  of  a fort  of 
fpider,  or  beetle,  who  fpun  it  out  of  its  entrails,  and  wound 
it  with  its  feet  about  the  little  branches  of  trees.  This  in- 
fedt  they  called  fer,  from  Seres,  a people  in  Scythia,  whom 
we  now  call  the  Chinefe,  who,  as  they  thought,  bred  it ; 
whence  the  filk  itfelf  they  called  fericum.  But  this  fer  of 
theirs  has  very  little  affinity  with  our  filk-worm,  bombyx : 
the  former  living  five  years  ; but  the  latter  dying  annually, 
enveloped  in  a yellowifli  bag  or  ball,  which,  wound  out 
into  little  threads,  makes  what  we  call  filk. 

It  was  in  the  ifle  of  Cos  that  the  art  of  manufacturing  it 
was  firlt  invented ; and  Pamphila,  daughter  of  Platis,  is 
honoured  as  the  inventrefs.  The  difeovery  was  not  long 
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unknown  to  the  Romans.  Silk  was  brought  them  from 
Serica,  where  the  worm  was  a native.  But  fo  far  were 
they  from  profiting  by  the  difcovery,  that  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  believe  fo  fine  a thread  fhould  be  the  work  of 
a worm  ; and  thereupon  formed  a thoufand  chimerical  con- 
jectures of  their  own. 

Silk  was  a very  fcarce  commodity  among  them  for  many 
ages  : it  was  even  fold  weight  for  weight  with  gold  ; info- 
much  that  Vopifcus  tells  us,  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who 
died  A.D.  275,  refufed  the  emprefs,  his  wife,  a fuit  of 
filk,  which  fire  folicited  of  him  with  much  earneftnefs, 
merely  on  account  of  its  dearnefs. 

Others,  however,  with  greater  probability,  affert  that  it 
was  known  at  Rome  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  about 
A.D.  17. 

Galen,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  173,  fpeaks 
of  the  rarity  of  filk,  being  no  where  but  at  Rome,  and  only 
among  the  rich. 

Heliogabalus,  the  emperor,  who  died  A.D.  220,  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  the  firft  perfon  who  wore  a holofericum,  i.  e. 
a garment  of  all  filk. 

The  Greeks  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  army  are  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  brought  wrought  filk  from  Perfia 
into  Greece,  about  323  years  before  Chrift  ; but  the  manu- 
facture of  it  was  confined  to  Berytus  and  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia, 
whence  it  was  difperfed  over  the  Weft. 

At  length,  two  monks,  coming  from  the  Indies  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  in  555,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  em- 
peror Juftinian,  brought  with  them  great  quantities  of  filk- 
worms,  with  inftruCtions  for  the  hatching  of  their  eggs, 
rearing  and  feeding  the  worms,  and  drawing  out  the  filk, 
and  fpinning  and  working  it.  Upon  this,  manufactures 
were  let  up  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  The  Ve- 
netians, foon  after  this  time,  commencing  a commerce  with 
the  Greek  empire,  fupplied  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe 
with  filks  for  many  centuries ; though  fundry  kinds  of  mo- 
dern filk  manufactures  were  unknown  in  thofe  times,  fuch 
as  damalks,  velvets,  fattins,  & c. 

About  the  year  1130,  Roger  II.  king  of  Sicily,  elta- 
blifhed  a filk  manufactory  at  Palermo,  and  another  in  Cala- 
bria ; managed  by  workmen,  who  were  a part  of  the  plunder 
brought  from  Athens,  Corinth,  & c.  of  which  that  prince 
made  a conqueft  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  By 
degrees,  Mezeray  adds,  the  reft  of  Italy  and  Spain  learned, 
from  the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians,  the  management  of  the 
filk-worms,  and  the  working  of  filk ; and  at  length  the 
French  got  it  by  right  of  neighbourhood,  a little  before  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  began  to  imitate  them.  Thuanus, 
indeed,  in  contradiction  to  molt  other  writers,  makes  this 
manufacture  of  filk  to  be  introduced  into  Sicily  two  hundred 
years  later,  by  Robert  the  Wife,  king  of  Sicily,  and  count 
of  Provence. 

It  appears  by  33  Hen.  VI.  cap.  5.  that  there  was  a com- 
pany of  filk-women  in  England  fo  early  as  the  year  1455  ; 
but  thefe  were  probably  employed  in  needle-works  of  filk 
and  thread  : and  we  find  that  various  forts  of  fmall  haber- 
dalhery  of  filk  were  manufactured  here  in  1482  ; but  Italy 
fupplied  England,  and  all  other  parts,  with  the  broad  manu- 
facture, till  the  year  1489.  In  Spain,  indeed,  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  filk  leem  to  have  been  introduced  in  an 
early  period  by  the  Moors,  particularly  in  Murcia,  Cor- 
dova, and  Granada.  The  filk'  manufactures  of  this  laft 
town  were  very  flourifhing,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ferdi- 
nand, &c.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  1521,  the  French,  being  fupplied  with  workmen  from 
Milan,  commenced  a filk  manufacture ; but  it  was  long 
after  this  time  before  they  could  obtain  raw  filk  from  the 
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worms ; and  even  in  the  year  1547,  filk  was  fcarce  and  dear 
in  France  ; and  Henry  II.  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
wore  a pair  of  filk  knit  ftockings ; though  the  firft  inven- 
tion originally  came  from  Spain,  whence  filk  ftockings  were 
brought  over  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  After  the 
civil  wars  in  France,  the  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  fucceffors ; and 
the  produce  of  filk  is  at  this  day  very  confiderable. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  new  manufacture  afforded, 
made  our  king  James  I.  very  earneft  for  its  being  introduced 
into  England : accordingly  it  was  recommended  feveral 
times  from  the  throne,  and  in  the  molt  earneft  terms,  parti- 
cularly in  the  year  1608,  to  plant  mulberry-trees,  &c.  for 
the  propagation  of  filk-worms ; but  unhappily  without  ef- 
fect ; though  from  the  various  experiments  we  meet  with  in 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  and  other  places,  it  appears 
that  the  filk-worm  thrives  and  works  as  well,  in  all  refpefts, 
in  England,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

However,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  king’s  reign,  i.e. 
about  the  year  1620,  the  broad  filk  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  profecuted  with  great  vigour 
and  advantage.  In  1629,  the  filk  manufacture  was  become 
fo  confiderable  in  London,  that  the  filk-throwfters  of  the 
city,  and  parts  adjacent,  were  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  mafter,  wardens,  &c.  of  the  filk-throwfters  ; and  in  1661, 
this  company  of  filk-throwfters  employed  above  forty  thou- 
fand perfons.  The  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  contributed  in  a great  degree  to  promote  the  filk 
manufacture  in  this  kingdom ; as  did  alfo  the  invention  of 
the  filk  throwing  machine  at  Derby,  in  1719;  for  an  ac- 
count of  which,  fee  Silk,  Manufacture  of. 

So  high  in  reputation  was  the  Englifh  filk  manufacture, 
that  even  in  Italy,  as  Keyfler  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p»  289.) 
informs  us,  in  1730,  the  Englifh  filks  bore  a higher  price 
than  the  Italian. 

The  filk-worm  is  an  infeCt  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
precious  matter  it  furnifhes  for  divers  ftuffs,  than  for  the 
many  forms  it  affumes,  before  and  after  its  being  enveloped 
in  th°  rich  cod  or  ball  which  it  weaves  for  itfelf.  From  a 
fmall  egg,  about  the  fize  of  a pin’s  head,  which  is  its  firft 
ftate,  it  becomes  a pretty  big  worm,  or  caterpillar,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  this  ftate  it  feeds 
on  mulberry-leaves,  till,  being  come  to  maturity,  it  winds 
itfelf  up  in  a filken  bag,  or  cafe,  about  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  a pigeon’s  egg  ; and  becomes  metamorphofed  into  an 
aurelia  : in  this  ftate  it  remains  without  any  figns  of  life,  or 
motion  ; till  at  length  it  awakes  to  become  a butterfly,  after 
making  itfelf  a paffage  out  of  its  filken  fepulchre  ; and,  at 
laft,  dying  indeed,  it  prepares  itfelf,  by  an  egg  which  it 
calls,  for  a new  life  ; which  the  warmth  of  the  fummer 
weather  affifts  it  in  refuming. 

As  foon  as  the  filk-worm,  or  caterpillar,  is  arrived  at  the 
fize  and  ftrength  neceffary  for  beginning  his  cod,  he  makes 
his  web  ; for  it  is  thus  they  call  that  flight  tiffue,  which  is 
the  beginning  and  ground  of  this  admirable  work.  This  is 
his  firft  day’s  employment.  On  the  fecond,  he  forms  his 
folliculus,  or  ball,  and  covers  himfelf  almoft  over  with  filk. 
The  third  day,  he  is  quite  hid  ; and  the  following  days  he 
employs  himfelf  in  thickening  and  {Lengthening  his  ball  $ 
always  working  from  one  Angle  end,  which  he  never  breaks 
by  his  own  fault ; and  which  is  fo  fine,  and  fo  long,  that 
thofe  who  have  examined  it  attentively,  think  they  fpeak 
within  compafs,  when  they  affirm  that  each  ball  contains 
filk  enough  to  reach  the  length  of  fix  Englifh  miles. 

In  ten  days’  time,  the  ball  is  in  its  perfection  ; and  it  is 
now  to  be  taken  down  from  the  branches  of  the  mulberry- 
trees,  where  the  worms  have  hung  it.  But  this  bufinefs 
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requires  a great  deal  of  attention  ; for  there  are  fome  worms 
more  lazy  than  others ; and  it  is  very  dangerous  waiting  till 
they  make  themfelves  a paflage,  which  ufually  happens 
about  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  firft,  fineft,  and  ftrongeft  balls  are  kept  for  the 
breed  ; the  reft  are  carefully  wound.  If  there  be  no  more 
than  can  be  well  wound  at  once,  they  lay  them  for  fome 
time  in  an  oven,  moderately  hot,  or  elfe  expofe  them,  for 
feveral  days  fucceflively,  to  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun,  in 
order  to  kill  the  infedl ; which,  without  this  precaution, 
would  not  fail  to  open  itfelf  a way  to  go  and  ufe  thofe  new 
wings  abroad,  which  it  has  acquired  within.  Ordinarily, 
they  only  wind  the  more  perfeft  balls.  Thofe  that  are 
double,  or  too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are  laid  afide ; not  as 
altogether  ufelefs,  but  that,  being  improper  for  winding, 
they  are  referved  to  be  drawn  out  into  fkeins.  The  balls 
are  of  different  colours ; the  moll  common  are  yellow, 
orange-colour,  ifabella,  or  flefti-colour.  There  are  fome 
alfo  of  a fea-green,  others  of  a fulphur-colour,  and  others 
white ; but  there  is  no  necefiity  for  feparating  the  colours 
and  fhades,  to  wind  them  apart,  as  all  thefe  colours  are  to 
be  loft  in  the  future  fcouring  and  preparing  of  the  filk. 

Silk,  Manufacture  of.  In  England,  where  filk  is  not 
produced  in  any  quantities  to  be  employed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, he  muft  commence  his  operations  upon  the  raw  filk, 
with  no  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  wound  off  into 
fkeins  or  hanks  from  the  balls,  or  cocoons,  which  the  filk- 
worms  form. 

In  this  ftate  the  filk  is  imported  from  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  produced,  as  Italy,  Flanders,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  China.  A thread  of  this 
raw  filk,  drawn  from  the  fkein,  is  found  to  be  compofed 
of  an  affemblage  of  feveral  of  the  fine  fibres  or  threads 
produced  by  the  worms ; the  fibres  being  united  together 
by  a natural  gum,  which  is  in  the  filk,  and  which  is  foluble 
in  the  hot  water  in  which  the  cocoons  are  immerfed  when 
the  filk  is  wound  off. 

To  prepare  this  raw  filk  for  ufe,  it  is  wound  from 
the  fkeins  upon  bobbins ; the  compound  thread  is  then 
twilled,  to  unite  the  conllituent  fibres  more  firmly  than 
they  can  be  by  the  gum  alone  ; and  afterwards,  being 
wound  again  upon  frefh  bobbins,  two  or  three  threads 
are  twilled  together  to  produce  a ftronger  thread,  fit  for 
the  weaver,  who  warps  and  finally  weaves  the  filk  into 
various  articles  of  ornaments  or  utility,  by  proceffes  very 
fimilar  to  the  weaving  of  cotton  or  linen,  but  more  delicately 
condu&ed. 

In  the  countries  where  the  filk  is  produced,  the  manu- 
fafture  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  commence  with  the 
operation  of  winding  or  reeling  off  the  threads  into  fkeins 
from  the  cocoons,  or  balls,  in  which  the  worms  envelope 
themfelves.  Thefe  balls  become  an  article  of  trade,  as  foon 
as  the  infedt  within  them  is  killed  by  expofing  them  to  heat, 
either  of  the  fun,  or  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  fleam  of  boiling 
water  ; and,  in  general,  the  breeders  of  fiik-worms  fell  them, 
in  this  ftate,  to  perfons  who  make  a bufinefs  of  the  opera- 
tion of  winding.  In  Piedmont,  where  capital  filk  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  conducted,  as  follows,  by  the  aid  of  the  filk 
reel  reprefented  in  Plate  Silk  Manufacture , fg.  I . 

The  balls  are  thrown  into  hot  water,  contained  in  a copper 
bafin  or  boiler,  A,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length 
and  fix  deep,  fet  in  brick-work,  fo  as  to  admit  a fmall  char- 
coal fire  beneath  it ; or  if  a fire  of  wood  is  intended  to  be 
made,  the  fire-place  muft  have  a fmall  flue  or  chimney  of 
iron  plate  to  carry  off  the  fmoke.  At  the  fide  of  the  boiler 
is  placed  the  reel,  which  is  very  Ample.  B B marks  the 
wood-framing  which  fultains  its  parts  : thefe  are,  the  reel  D, 


upon  which  the  filk  is  wound  ; the  layer  a , which  directs  the 
thread  upon  it ; and  the  wheel-work  b c,  which  gives  motion 
to  the  layer.  The  reel,  D,  is  nothing  more  than  a wooden 
fpindle,  turned  by  a handle  at  the  end ; and  within  the  frame, 
at  each  end,  it  has  four  arms  mortifed  into  it,  to  fupport 
the  four  battens  or  rails  on  which  the  filk  is  wound.  The 
rails  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  at  fuch  a diftance,  that 
they  will  form  a proper-fized  fkein  by  the  winding  of  the 
filk  upon  them,  (it  is  ufually  a yard  for  each  revolution.) 
One  of  each  of  the  four  arms  is  made  to  fold  in  the  middle 
of  its  length  with  hinges,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  rail,  which  thefe 
two  arms  fupport,  to  fall  in  or  approach  the  centre,  and 
thus  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  reel,  and  admit  the  fkeir.s  of 
filk  to  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  reel  when  the  winding 
is  finillied. 

Upon  the  end  of  the  wooden  fpindle  of  the  reel,  and 
within  the  frame  B,  is  a wheel  of  twenty-two  teeth,  to  give 
motion  to  another  wheel,  c,  which  has  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  an  inclined  axis, 
c b ; this,  at  the  oppofite  end,  carries  a wheel,  b,  of  twenty- 
two  teeth,  which  gives  motion  to  an  horizontal  cog-wheel 
of  thirty-five  teeth.  This  wheel  turns  upon  a pivot  fixed 
in  the  frame,  and  has  a pin  fixed  in  it,  at  a diftance  from 
the  centre,  to  form  an  excentric  pin  or  crank,  and  give  a 
backward  and  forward  motion  to  the  flight  wooden  rail  or 
layer  a,  which  guides  the  threads  upon  the  reel : for  this 
purpofe,  the  threads  are  paffed  through  wire-loop3  or  eyes, 
a,  fixed  into  the  layer,  and  the  end  thereof  oppofite  the 
wheel  and  crank,  b,  is  fupported  in  a mortife  or  opening 
made  in  the  frame,  B,  fo  that  the  revolution  of  the  crank 
will  caufe  the  layer  to  move,  and  carry  the  threads  alter- 
nately towards  the  right  or  left.  There  is  likewife  an  iron 
bar,  e,  fixed  over  the  centre  of  the  boiler  at  e,  and  pierced 
with  two  holes,  through  which  the  threads  pafs  to  guide 
them. 

To  defcribe  the  operation  of  reeling,  it  fhould  be  under- 
ftood,  that  if  the  thread  of  each  ball  or  cocoon  was  reeled 
feparately,  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  manufaflurer  ; in  the  reeling,  therefore,  the  ends  or 
threads  of  feveral  cocoons  are  joined,  and  reeled  together 
out  of  warm  water,  which  foftens  their  natural  gum,  and 
makes  the  fibres  flick  together,  fo  as  to  form  one  Itrong 
fmooth  thread  ; and  as  often  as  the  thread  of  any  fingle 
cocoon  breaks  or  comes  to  an  end,  its  place  is  fupplied  by 
a new  one,  fo  that  by  continually  keeping  up  the  fame 
number,  the  united  thread  may  be  wound  to  any  length. 
The  fingle  threads  of  the  newly  added  cocoons  are  not 
joined  by  any  tie,  but  fimply  laid  on  the  compound  thread, 
to  which  they  will  adhere  by  their  gum  ; and  their  ends  are 
fo  fine,  as  not  to  occafion  the  leail  perceptible  unevennefs 
in  the  place  on  which  they  are  laid. 

The  woman  who  conducts  the  reeling  is  feated  before  the 
bafin  A,  and  employs  a boy  or  girl  to  turn  the  handle  of 
the  reel : a fire  is  lighted  beneath  the  bafin  A ; and  when 
the  water  becomes  nearly  boiling  hot,  fhe  throws  into  the 
bafin  two  or  three  handsful  of  cocoons,  and  leaves  them 
fome  minutes,  to  foften  that  natural  gum  with  which  the  filk 
is  impregnated  ; then  fhe  ttirs  up  or  brufhes  the  cocoons  with 
a wiflc  of  birch  or  of  rice-ftraw,  about  fix  inches  long,  cut 
ftumpy,  like  a worn-out  broom ; the  loofe  threads  of  the  co- 
coons flick  to  the  wifk,  and  are  drawn  out : fhe  then  difen- 
gages  thefe  threads  from  the  wiflc,  and  by  drawing  the  ends 
through  her  fingers,  cleans  them  from  that  loofe  filk  which 
always  furrounds  the  cocoon,  till  they  come  off  entirely 
clean : this  operation  is  called  la  battue  : and  when  the  threads 
are  quite  clean,  fhe  paffes  four  or  more  of  them,  if  fhe  in- 
tends to  wind  fine  filk,  through  each  of  the  holes  in  the  thin 
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iron  bar  e,  which  is  placed  horizontally  over  the  centre  of 
the  bafin  A ; afterwards  fhe  twills  the  two  compound 
threads  (which  confilt  of  four  cocoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times  round  each  other,  that  the  four  ends  in 
each  thread  may  the  better  join  together  by  croffing  each 
other,  and  that  the  thread  of  the  filk  may  be  round,  which 
otherwife  would  be  flat. 

The  threads,  after  pafiing  through  the  holes  in  the  iron 
bar  e,  ai  d being  twiited  together,  are  palled  through  the 
eyes  of  the  loops,  a,  of  the  layer,  and  thence  being  conducted 
tothe  reel,  are  made  fall  to  one  of  its  rails.  The  child  who  turns 
the  reel,  gives  it  the  moll  rapid  movement  pofiible,  and  thus 
draws  off  the  threads  from  the  cocoons  in  the  bafin  A.  The 
flow  traverfing  motion  of  the  layer  prevents  the  threads  lying 
over  each  other  upon  the  reel,  until  it  has  made  lo  many 
revolutions  in  the  air  as  to  dry  the  gum  of  the  filk  fo  far, 
that  the  threads  will  not  adhere  together.  After  the  reel  is 
covered  for  about  the  breadth  of  three  inches,  by  the  gradual 
progrefiion  of  the  layer,  it  returns  and  directs  a fecond 
courfe  of  threads  over  the  firfi  laid,  and  fo  on  until  the  required 
length  for  the  Ikeins  is  obtained.  The  machine  winds  two 
Ikeins  at  one  time.  As  it  is  effential  to  the  produftion  of 
good  filk,  that  the  thread  Ihould  have  loft  part  of  its  heat  and 
gumminefs  before  it  touches  the  bars  of  the  reel,  the  Pied- 
montefe  are  by  law  obliged  to  have  a diftance  of  thirty-eight 
French  inches  between  the  guides,  a , and  the  centre  of  the 
reel ; and  the  layer  mult  alfo,  under  a penalty,  be  moved 
by  cog-wheels  inftead  of  an  endlefs  cord,  which  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  Italy,  and  which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  flack,  will  caufe 
the  layer  to  flop  and  not  lay  the  threads  diftindtly,  and  that 
part  of  the  fleein  will  be  glued  together,  whereas  the  cog- 
wheels cannot  fail. 

When  the  fkeins  are  quite  dry  the  reel  is  removed  from 
the  frame,  and  by  the  folding  of  two  of  its  arms  the  Ikeins 
are  taken  off.  A tie  is  made  with  fome  of  the  refufe  filk 
on  that  part  of  each  fleein  where  it  bore  upon  the  bars  of 
the  reel,  and  another  tie  on  the  eppofite  part  of  the  fleein  ; 
after  which  it  is  doubled  into  a hank,  and  ufually  tied  round 
near  each  extremity,  when  it  is  laid  by  for  ufe  or  fale. 

This  operation  appears  very  Ample,  but  to  produce  a good 
thread  requires  much  attention.  The  reeler  muft  not  wait 
until  the  thread  of  a cocoon  is  entirely  exhaufted  before  fhe 
joins  on  another,  becaufe  the  threads  near  the  end  have  not 
above  a quarter  of  their  full  thicknefs.  The  cocoons  pro- 
duce a very  unequal  length  ; fome  may  be  met  with  which 
yield  1200  ells,  whilft  others  will  fcarcely  afford  200  ells.  I11 
general,  the  produ&ion  of  a cocoon  may  be  eftimated  from 
500  to  600  ells  in  length.  As  often  as  the  cocoons  Ihe 
winds  are  exhaufted,  or  break,  or  only  diminilh,  fhe  joins 
frefh  ones  to  keep  up  the  requifite  number,  or  the  propor- 
tion ; becaufe,  as  the  cocoons  wind  off,  and  the  thread  becomes 
finer,  fhe  muft  join  two  cocoons  half  wound  to  replace  a new 
one.  Thus  Ihe  can  wind  three  new  ones  and  two  half  wound, 
and  the  filk  will  be  equal  to  that  produced  from  four  to  five 
cocoons.  When  Ihe  would  join  a frelh  thread  fhe  muft  lay 
one  end  on  her  finger,  throw  it  lightly  on  the  other  threads 
which  are  winding, ' and  the  gum  will  join  it  immediately, 
and  it  will  continue  to  go  up  with  the  reft.  She  muft  not  wind 
off  her  cocoons  to  the  laft,  becaufe  when  they  are  near  at  an 
end  the  hulk  of  the  worm  joins  in  with  the  other  threads,  and 
makes  the  filk  foul  and  gouty.  The  filk  may  be  wound  of 
any  fize  from  one  cocoon  to  160,  but  it  is  difficult  to  wind 
more  than  thirty  in  a thread. 

The  nicety  of  the  operation,  and  that  part  in  which  lies 
the  greateft  difficulty,  is  to  wind  an  even  thread,  becaufe  as 
the  cocoon  winds  off  the  end  is  finer,  and  other  cocoons 
muft  be  joined  on  to  keep  up  the  fame  fize.  This  difficulty 


of  keeping  the  filk  always  even  is  fo  gieat,  that  (excepting  a 
thread  of  two  cocoons,  which  is  called  fuchj  they  do  not  fay 
a filk  of  three,  four,  or  fix  cocoons  ; but  a filk  of  three  to 
four,  four  to  five,  or  fix  to  feven  cocoons.  In  a coarfer  filk 
it  cannot  be  calculated  even  fo  nearly  as  to  four  cocoons  more 
or  lefs ; they  fay,  for  example,  from  12  to  15,  from  15  to 
20,  and  fo  on. 

During  the  operation  of  winding,  the  woman  muft;  always 
have  a bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  dip  her  fingers  in, 
and  to  fprinkle  frequently  upon  the  iron  bar  e,  that  the 
heat  of  the  bafin  may  not  burn  the  threads,  alfo  to  cool  her 
fingers  every  time  ihe  dips  them  in  the  hot  water,  and  to 
pour  into  the  bafin  when  neceffary,  that  is,  when  the  water 
begins  to  boil.  The  water  muft  be  juft  in  a proper  degree 
of  heat  ; for  when  it  is  too  hot,  the  thread  is  dead,  and  has 
no  body  ; and  when  too  cold,  the  ends  which  form  the 
thread  do  not  join  well,  and  form  a harfli  filk.  The  heat 
of  the  water  from  which  the  cocoons  are  wound,  caufes 
that  adhefion  of  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  filk  : a thread 
can  with  difficulty  be  wound  off  when  cold  water  is  em- 
ployed ; but  in  this  manner  the  adhefion  is  very  flight,  and 
the  thread  breaks  with  a flight  force,  or  the  leaft  moifture 
will  feparate  the  fibres  ; but  the  filk  wound  from  hot  water 
cannot  be  feparated  except  by  hot  water. 

The  old  cocoons  require  the  water  to  be  very  hot : if 
the  threads  break  very  frequently,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  water  is  too  cold  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  filk 
comes  off  entangled,  and  in  the  ftate  of  wool,  the  water  is 
too  hot.  When  the  firft  parcel  of  cocoons  is  finilhed,  the 
bafin,  A,  is  cleaned,  taking  out  all  the  ftriped  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  remains  a little  filk  : 
thefe  are  thrown  into  a balket,  into  which  the  loofe  filk 
that  comes  off  in  making  the  battue  is  likewife  put  as  wafte 
filk,  to  be  carded  and  fpun  into  threads.  The  water  in  the 
bafin  muft  be  changed  four  times  a day  for  coarfe  filk,  and 
twice  only  for  good  cocoons  of  fine  filk : if  the  water  is 
not  changed,  the  filk  will  not  be  fo  bright  and  gloffy,  be- 
caufe the  worms  contained  in  the  cocoons  foul  it  very  con- 
fiderably.  The  reeler  muft  endeavour  to  wind  as  much  as 
pofiible  with  clear  water,  for  if  there  are  too  many  worms 
in  it,  the  filk  will  be  covered  with  a kind  of  duff,  which 
afterwards  attraCts  moths,  which  deftroys  the  filk. 

From  the  gummy  or  vifeid  material  which  filk  gives  out 
to  water  when  the  cocoons  are  infufed  in  it,  Chappe  found 
that  he  was  able  to  blow  up  the  water  into  bubbles,  or 
fmall  balloons,  far  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  foap  and 
water,  and  offering  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  So 
clofe,  indeed,  is  the  texture  of  thefe  filky  bladders,  that 
even  the  moft  fubtile  gas  does  not  penetrate  them.  Chappe 
filled  many  of  them,  the  diameter  of  each  not  exceeding 
three  inches,  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  found  feveral  of  them 
continued  in  a ftate  of  fufpenfion,  in  an  apartment,  for  con- 
iiderably  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  all  filk, 
however,  that  is  fufficiently  glutinous  for  this  purpofe ; 
that  which  is  of  a very  deep  yellow  will  not  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  This  filk,  from  its  colour,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  produced  by  the  worm  in  a peculiar  difeafe,  yet  this 
is  a ftate  by  no  means  uncommon. 

All  kind  of  filk  which  is  Amply  drawn  from  the  cocoons 
by  the  reeling,  is  called  raw  filk,  but  is  denominated  fine 
or  coarfe  according  to  the  number  of  fibres  of  which  the 
thread  is  compoled.  In  general,  the  raw  filk  requires  dyeing; 
to  prepare  for  which  the  thread  is  very  flightly  twilled,  to 
render  it  ftrong,  and  more  able  to  bear  the  aCtion  of  the 
hot  liquor,  without  feparating  the  fibres  or  furring  up. 
Silk-yarn,  which  is  employed  by  the  weavers  for  the  woof 
or  weft  of  the  Huffs  which  they  fabricate,  is  compofed  of 
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two  or  more  threads  of  the  raw  filk,  (lightly  twitted  in  a 
machine  ; and  the  thread  employed  by  the  ttocking  weaver 
is  of  the  fame  quality,  but  compofed  of  a greater  number 
of  threads,  according  to  the  thicknefs  defired.  Organzine 
filk  is  compofed  of  two,  three,  or  four  threads  of  raw  filk 
twilled,  and  fo  combined  as  to  obtain  the  greateft  ftrength  : 
for  this  purpofe,  each  thread  of  raw  filk  is  twilled  feparately 
upon  itfelf  by  a mill : the  twill  is  given  in  a right-handed 
direction,  and  extremely  tight.  By  a fecond  operation  of 
twilling,  two  of  thefe  threads  are  combined  together,  the 
twill  being  given  in  a contrary  direction,  and  not  above 
half  as  tight : this  forms  a thread  fimilar  to  a rope.  This 
defcription  of  filk,  ufed  for  the  warp  of  Huffs,  is  of 
the  utmoll  importance  to  the  manufa&urer,  for  none  of 
the  principal  articles  can  be  fabricated  without  it.  The 
Italians,  from  whom  we  formerly  imported  the  filk  in 
the  Hate  of  organzine,  for  a long  time  kept  the  art  of 
throwing  it  a profound  fecret.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  enterprife  and  (kill  of  Melfrs.  Thomas  and 
John  Lombe,  the  latter  having,  at  the  rifle  of  his  life,  and 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  taken  a plan  of  one  of  thefe 
complicated  machines  in  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions, 
from  which,  on  his  return,  they  ellablilhed  a fimilar  fet  of 
mills  in  the  town  of  Derby.  (See  Derby.)  In  confider- 
ation  of  the  great  hazard  and  expence  attending  the  under- 
taking, a patent  was  granted  to  fir  Thomas  Lombe  in  1718, 
for  fecuring  to  him  the  privilege  of  working  organzine  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  ; but  the  conftru&ion  of  build- 
ings and  engines,  and  the  inllruftion  of  the  workmen,  took 
up  fo  much  time,  that  the  fourteen  years  were  nearly  ex- 
pired before  he  could  derive  any  advantage  from  it  ; in 
confequence  of  which,  he  petitioned  parliament,  in  1731, 
to  grant  him  a further  term : but  parliament,  ccnfidering 
it  an  object  of  national  importance,  granted  him  the  fum  of 
14,000/.  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  allow  a perfect  model 
of  the  machinery  to  be  taken,  and  depofited  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  public  infpe&ion.  Similar  mills  were,  in 
courfe  of  time,  eredted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  owing  to  the  difficulties  that  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing raw  Italian  filk  of  the  proper  fize  for  organzine  (the 
exportation  of  which  was  prohibited  by  the  Italians),  and 
to  the  mills  having  fubfequently  found  employment  for 
other  purpofes,  the  quantities  worked  into  organzine,  for 
many  years,  bore  fcarcely  any  proportion  to  the  imports 
from  Italy ; it  has  however  been  fince  revived  and  im- 
proved, in  confequence  of  which  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a 
very  confiderable  extent,  as  well  in  other  parts  of  England 
as  at  Derby. 

The  procefs  which  the  filk  undergoes  to  bring  it  into 
this  ftate,  confifts  of  fix  different  operations.  1.  The  filk 
is  wound  from  the  lkein  upon  bobbins  in  the  winding  ma- 
chines. 2.  It  is  then  forted  into  different  qualities.  3.  It 
is  fpun  or  twilled  on  a mill  in  the  fingle  thread,  the  twill 
being  in  the  dire&ion  of  from  right  to  left,  and  very  tight. 

4.  Two  or  more  threads  thus  fpun  are  doubled  or  drawn 
together  through  the  fingers  of  a woman,  who  at  the  fame 
time  cleans  them,  by  taking  out  the  flubs  which  may  have 
been  left  in  the  filk  by  the  negligence  of  the  foreign  reeler. 

5.  It  is  then  thrown  by  a mill,  that  is,  the  two  threads  are 
twilled  together,  either  flack  or  hard,  as  the  manufacture 
may  require  ; but  the  twill  is  in  an  oppofite  dire&ion  to 
the  firll  twill,  and  it  is  wound  at  the  fame  time  in  Ikeins  upon 
a reel.  6.  The  Ikeins  are  forted  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  finenefs,  and  then  the  procefs  is  complete. 

The  firll  operation  which  the  raw  filk  undergoes  is  wind- 
ing, that  is,  drawing  it  off  from  the  Ikeins  in  which  it  is 
imported,  and  winding  it  upon  wooden  bobbins,  in  which 


Hate  it  can  go  to  the  other  machines.  The  winding-frame 
is  Ihewn  at  jig . 2.  of  the  plate,  or  rather  a part  of  it, 
which  will  wind  fix  threads  at  once,  and  by  increafing 
the  length  it  may  be  made  to  receive  any  number.  Each 
of  the  Ikeins  is  extended  upon  a flight  reel  A A,  called  a 
fwift ; it  is  compofed  of  four  fmall  rods,  fixed  into  an  axis, 
and  fmall  bands  of  ltring  are  llretched  between  the  arms  to 
receive  the  lkein,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  bands  admit  of 
Hiding  to  a greater  or  lefs  diltance  from  the  centre,  fo  as  to 
increafe  the  effective  diameter  of  the  reel,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  lkein,  becaufe  the  Ikeins,  which  come  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  vary  in  fize,  being  generally  an  exaCt  yard, 
or  other  fimilar  meafure,  of  the  country  where  the  filks  are 
produced.  The  fwifts  are  fupported  upon  wire  pivots,  upon 
which  they  turn  freely  when  the  filk  is  drawn  off  from 
them  ; but  in  order  to  caufe  the  thread  to  draw  with 
a gentle  force,  a looped  piece  of  llring,  or  wire,  is  hung 
upon  the  axis  withinfide  the  reel,  and  a fmall  leaden  weight, 
c,  being  attached  to  it,  will  caufe  a fufficient  friction.  B,  B, 
are  the  bobbins  which  draw  off  the  threads ; they  are  re- 
ceived in  the  frame,  and  are  turned  by  means  of  a wheel  be- 
neath each,  the  bobbin  having  a fmall  roller  upon  the  end  of 
it,  which  bears  by  its  weight  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  bobbin  is  thereby  put  in  motion  to  draw  off 
the  filk  from  the  fwift.  D is  the  layer,  a fmall  light  rod  of 
wood,  which  has  a wire-eye  fixed  into  it,  oppofite  to  each 
bobbin,  fo  as  to  conduct  the  thread  thereupon  ; and  as  the 
layer  moves  conitantly  backwards  and  forwards,  the  thread  is 
regularly  fpread  upon  the  length  of  the  bobbin.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  layer  is  produced  by  a crank  fixed  upon  the  end 
of  a crofs-fpindle,  E,  which  is  turned  by  means  of  a pair  of 
bevelled  wheels  from  the  end  of  the  horizontal  axle,  upon 
which  the  wheels  for  turning  all  the  bobbins  are  fixed. 

Thefe  winding-machines  are  ufually  fituated  in  the  top 
building  of  the  mill,  the  frames  being  made  of  great  length, 
and  alfo  double,  to  contain  a row  of  bobbins  and  fwifts  at 
the  back  as  well  as  in  front.  Two  of  thefe  double  frames 
are  put  in  motion  by  cog-wheels  from  the  vertical  lhaft,  F, 
which  afeends  from  the  lower,  apartments  of  the  mill,  where 
the  twifting-machines  are  placed.  The  winding-machines 
require  a conftant  attendance  of  children  to  mend  the  ends 
or  threads  which  are  broken  ; or  when  they  are  exhaufled, 
they  replace  them  by  putting  new  Ikeins  upon  the  fwifts. 
When  the  bobbins  are  filled  they  are  taken  away,  by  only 
lifting  them  up  out  of  their  frame,  and  frefh  ones  are  put  in 
their  places. 

A patent  has  been  lately  taken  out  by  Meffrs.  Gent  and 
Clarke,  for  a new  conftruCtion  of  the  fwifts  for  winding- 
machines  : they  are  made  with  fix  fingle  arms  inffead  of  four 
double  ones  ; and  the  arms  are  fmall  Hat  tubes,  made  to 
contain  the  Hems  of  wire  forks,  which  receive  the  lkein  in- 
ttead  of  the  bands  of  llring  in  the  common  fwifts.  Thefe 
forks  admit  of  drawing  out  from  the  tubes  until  the  fwift 
is  fufficiently  enlarged  to  extend  it  ; but  as  they  extend  the 
lkein  at  fix  points  inffead  of  four,  as  in  the  common  one, 
the  motion  is  more  regular.  Inffead  of  the  weight  which 
caufes  the  friction,  a fpring  is  ufed  to  prefs  upon  the  end 
pivot  of  the  axis,  and  make  the  requifite  refiftance. 

The  twilling  of  the  filk  is  always  performed  by  a fpindle 
and  bobbin,  with  a flyer,  but  the  conffruCtion  of  the  machine 
which  puts  the  fpindle  in  motion  is  frequently  varied.  The 
limits  of  our  plate  do  not  admit  a reprefentation  of  the  great 
machines,  or  throwfting-mills,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  Derby,  and 
at  almoft  all  the  other  great  filk-mills  in  England.  In  jig.  3. 
we  have  given  a drawing  of  a fmall  machine,  which  is  fimi- 
lar in  the  parts  which  a£t  upon  the  filk  ; and  indeed  many 
mills  employ  fuch  machines  conllruCted  on  a large  feale. 
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Hie  one  in  our  plate  contains  only  thirteen  fpindles,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  turned  by  hand,  a method  which  is  too  ex- 
penfive  for  this  country,  but  is  common  in  the  fouth  of 
Prance,  where  many  artifans  purchafe  their  filk  in  the  raw 
Hate,  and  employ  their  wives  or  children  to  prepare  it  by 
thefe  machines,  which  they  call  ovals,  becaufe  the  fpindles 
b,  b , are  arranged  in  an  oval  frame,  G H.  B is  the  handle 
by  which  the  motion  is  given  ; it  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
fpindle,  R,  which  carries  a wheel,  D,  to  give  motion  to  a 
pinion  upon  the  upper  end  of  a vertical  axle,  E : this,  at  the 
lower  end,  has  a drum  or  wheel  F,  to  receive  an  endlefs  ftrap 
or  band,  a a , which  encompaffes  the  oval  frame  G,  and 
gives  motion  to  all  the  fpindles  at  once.  The  fpindles  b,  b, 
are  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  frame  G H,  their  points 
veiling  in  fmall  holes  in  pieces  of  glafs,  which  are  let  into 
the  oval  plank  G ; and  the  fpindles  are  alfo  received  in  col- 
lars affixed  to  an  oval  frame  H,  which  is  fupported  from  the 
plank,  G,  by  blocks  of  wood  ; d and  a are  Imall  rollers,  fup- 
ported in  the  frame  G H,  in  a fimilar  manner  to  the  fpindles  : 
their  ufe  is  to  confine  the  ftrap,  a,  to  prefs  againft  the 
rollers  of  the  fpindles  with  fufficient  force  to  keep  them  all 
in  motion. 

The  thread  is  taken  up  as  fall  as  it  is  twilted  by  a reel,  K, 
which  is  turned  by  a wheel,  h,  and  a pinion,  i,  upon  the  end 
of  the  principal  fpindle,  R.  The  threads  are  guided  by 
palling  through  wire -eyes,  fixed  in  an  oval  frame,  L,  which 
is  fupported  in  the  frame  of  the  machine  by  a fingle  bar  or 
rail,  1 1,  and  this  has  a regular  traverfing  motion  backwards 
and  forwards,  by  means  of  a crank,  or  excentric  pin,  i, 
fixed  in  a fmall  cog-wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a pinion  upon 
the  vertical  axis  E ; the  oppofite  end  of  the  rail,  /,  is  fupported 
upon  a roller,  to  make  it  move  eafily.  By  this  means  the 
guides  are  in  conftant  motion,  and  lay  the  threads  regularly 
upon  the  reel  K,  when  it  turns  round,  and  gathers  up  the  filk 
upon  it,  as  Ihewn  in  the  figure. 

One  of  the  fpindles  is  Ihewn  at  r without  a bobbin,  but 
all  the  others  are  reprefented  as  being  mounted  and  in  aftion. 
A bobbin,  e,  is  fitted  upon  each  fpindle,  by  the  hole  through 
it  being  adapted  to  the  conical  form  of  the  fpindle,  but  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  bobbin  is  at  liberty  to  turn  freely  round 
upon  the  fpindle  : a piece  of  hard  wood  is  ftuck  fait  upon 
each  fpindle,  jult  above  the  bobbin,  and  has  a fmall  pin  enter- 
ing into  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  oblige  it  to 
revolve  with  the  fpindle  ; this  piece  of  wood  has  the  wire- 
flyer,  b,  fixed  to  it : the  flyer  is  formed  into  eyes  at  the  two 
extremities ; one  is  turned  down,  fo  as  to  Hand  oppofite  the 
middle  of  the  bobbin  e ; and  the  other  arm,  b,  is  bent  upwards, 
fo  that  the  eye  is  exadlly  over  the  centre  of  the  fpindle, 
and  at  a height  of  fome  inches  above  the  top  of  the  fpindle. 
The  thread  from  the  bobbin,  e,  is  palled  through  both  the  eyes 
of  this  wire,  and  mull  evidently  receive  a twiit  when  the  fpin- 
dle is  turned  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  bv  drawing  up  the  thread 
through  the  upper  eye,  b,  of  the  flyer,  it  will  turn  the  bobbin 
round  and  unwind  therefrom.  The  rate  at  which  the  thread 
is  drawn  off  from  the  bobbin,  compared  with  the  number  of 
revolutions  which  the  flyers  make  in  the  fame  time,  deter- 
mines the  twill  to  be  hard  or  foft ; and  this  circumftance  is 
regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  wheel,  h,  to  the  pinion 
i,  from  which  it  receives  motion  ; and  thefe  can  be  changed 
when  it  is  required  to'  fpin  different  kinds  of  filk.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  is  very  fimple  ; the  bobbins  filled 
with  filk  in  the  winding-machine,  Jig.  i,  are  put  loofe  upon 
the  fpindles  at  e , and  the  flyers  are  ftuck  fall  upon  the  top  of 
the  fpindles  : the  threads  are  conduced  through  the  eyes  of 
the  flyers  b,  and  of  the  layers  L,  and  are  then  made  fall  to  the 
reel  K,  upon  which  it  will  be  feen  that  there  are  double  the 
number  of  fkeins  to  that  of  the  fpindles  reprefented,  becaufe 


one  half  of  the  number  of  the  fpindles  is  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  oval  frame,  fo  that  they  are  hidden.  With  this  prepara- 
tion the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  continues  to  fpin  the 
threads  by  the  motion  of  the  flyers,  and  to  draw  them  oft 
gradually  from  the  bobbins,  until  the  Ikeins  upon  the  reel  are 
made  up  to  the  requifite  lengths.  This  is  known  by  a train  of 
wheel-work  at  nop,  confifting  of  a pinion,  n,  fixed  upon  the 
principal  fpindle  R,  turning  a wheel  o , which  has  a pinion 
fixed  to  it,  and  turning  a larger  wheel  p ; this  has  another 
wheel  upon  its  fpindle,  with  a pin  fixed  in  it,  which  at  every 
revolution  raifes  a hammer,  and  ftrikes  upon  a bell,  s,  to  in- 
form the  attendant  that  the  Ikeins  are  made  up  to  a proper 
length.  When  this  machine  is  employed  for  the  firft  opera- 
tion of  twilling  the  organzine,  the  wheel,  h,  mult  be  larger, 
and  the  pinion,  i,  fmaller  than  reprefented,  in  order  that  the 
reel,  K,  may  be  turned  flowly,  and  the  threads  will  therefore 
receive  a ftronger  and  clofer  twill.  Alfo,  the  handle  B is 
turned  in  an  oppofite  diredlion  to  that  in  which  it  mull  move 
for  the  final  throwing  off  the  two  or  three  twilled  threads  to- 
gether ; and  as  it  mull  alfo  move  for  twilling  the  raw  threads 
together  for  the  warp  of  filk-ltuffs,  and  for  weaving  ftock- 
ings,  this  reverfe  movement  makes  no  alteration  in  the  ma- 
chine, except  that  it  will  give  twill  in  a contrary  direction  ; 
for  it  is  always  necelfary,  when  two  or  more  twilled  threads 
are  combined  by  twilling,  that  the  twill  of  the  original  threads 
lhall  be  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  that  twill  which  unites 
them  into  one  thread,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  making 
ropes,  organzine  filk  being  in  fadl  fmall  rope,  and  Itocking- 
filk  or  warp  being  only  yarn.  The  filk  which  is  intended 
to  be  dyed,  is  previoufly  twilled  very  flightly  in  this  machine, 
and  of  courfe  in  that  diredlion  which  will  fuit  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  ultimately  intended  ; viz.  whether  for  yarn  or 
organzine. 

The  great  mills  for  twilling  filk,  originally  introduced  by 
Mellrs.  Lombe,  though  very  complicated,  are  Ample  in  their 
operation,  becaufe  the  complexity  arifes  from  the  great 
number  of  fpindles  which  are  actuated  by  the  fame  move- 
ment, every  one  of  which  produces  its  effedl  independent  of 
the  others,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  oval  which  we 
have  defcribed.  A machine  is  contained  in  a circular  frame, 
of  which  the  diameter  varies  from  n to  13,  15,  and  even 
17  feet  ; but  15  feet  is  the  general  fize  of  the  original  Pied- 
montefe  machines.  In  the  centre  of  the  frame  is  a perpen- 
dicular axis  or  fpindle,  coming  up  through  the  floor  of  the 
chamber,  andrifing  to  the  cieling  ; it  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
communication  of  wheel-work  from  a water-wheel,  or  other- 
wife  from  a horfe-wheel.  The  axis  has  upon  it  two,  three, 
or  four  horizontal  wheels,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
machine,  which  revolve  with  it,  and  are  of  a fufficient  fize 
to  fill  nearly  all  the  interior  of  the  circular  frame,  and  adl 
upon  the  pulleys  or  rollers  of  the  fpindles,  which  are  fup- 
ported vertically  in  the  frame,  and  arranged  round  the  ma- 
chine, at  equal  diftances,  in  a circle,  the  number  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  dimenfions  of  the  machine.  The  fpindles 
are  alfo  arranged  in  as  many  different  ftages  of  height  as  there 
are  wheels  upon  the  vertical  fpindle  ; for  the  circumference  of 
each  wheel  prelies  againft  the  rollers  of  the  fpindles  which 
are  arranged  round  it ; and  thus,  when  the  wheel  revolves,  it 
gives  a very  rapid  motion  to  all  the  fpindles  at  once,  by  the 
contact  of  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  but  without  any  ftrap, 
as  in  the  oval.  Each  fpindle  has  a bobbin,  filled  with  filk, 
fitted  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  from  this  the  filk  is  carried 
up  to  a horizontal  reel,  which  is  turned  round  flowly  by  the 
machine,  and  draws  off  the  thread  gradually  from  the  bob- 
bin : the  flyer,  being  all  the  while  in  rapid  motion,  twills 
the  thread  upon  itfelf,  or,  if  two  or  three  threads  are  pre- 
vioufly  wound  together  upon  the  bobbin,  they  will  be 

twilled 
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twilled  round  each  other.  Each  reel  ferves  to  take  up  the 
thread  from  feveral  fpindles  which  are  fituated  beneath  it : 
thus,  in  a mill  of  fifteen  feet  diameter,  there  will  be  fix 
fpindles  beneath  each  reel. 

To  explain  this  machine  more  clearly,  we  will  give  a de- 
fcription  of  one  of  thirteen  feet  diameter,  which  has  four 
large  wheels  and  flages  of  fpindles,  two  of  which  are  for 
giving  the  firft  preparation  to  the  organzine  : the  fpindles 
revolve  in  a direction  from  right  to  left.  The  fpindles  of 
the  other  two  ftages  are  for  the  firii  filing  the  twill,  and  alfo 
for  twilling  the  fingle  threads  which  are  to  be  ufed  for 
warp  or  for  llocking-weaving : they  revolve  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  former.  The  frame  of  the  machine  confilts 
of  two  wooden  circles  of  thirteen  feet  diameter,  one  placed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  the  other  at  a height  of 
fifteen  feet  above,  the  two  being  united  by  fourteen  upright 
pillars  of  wood,  which  altogether  compofe  a large  cylin- 
drical frame  or  lantern.  Each  llage  contains  eighty-four  iron 
fpindles,  placed  vertically,  and  fupported  in  the  llage, 
which  is  formed  of  two  wooden  circles,  extended  round 
between  the  fourteen  uprights  of  the  lantern,  and  fixed  one 
above  the  other,  at  about  a diltance  of  four  inches  afunder, 
fo  as  to  fupport  the  fpindles  hetween  them,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  pieces,  G,  H,  of  the  oval  lall  defcribed. 

The  circles  of  the  llage  are  of  a rather  lefs  diameter  than 
the  two  circles  which  compofe  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
lantern  ; fo  that  the  fpindles  will  be  rather  within  the  circle 
of  the  frame  of  the  lantern,  and  admit  the  wheels  of  the 
central  axis  to  aft  upon  them.  For  this  purpofe,  each  of  the 
circles  of  the  llage  is  made  up  by  fourteen  fegments  fixed 
between  the  uprights,  and  each  fegment  fupports  fix  fpin- 
dles, making  up  the  number  of  eighty-four  in  the  whole 
circle.  The  fpindles,  like  thofe  of  the  oval,  are  Iharp- 
pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  points  rell  in  fmall  holes 
made  in  pieces  of  glafs,  which  are  let  into  the  lower  circle  of 
the  llage,  whilll  the  upper  circle  fullains  the  fpindle  at  a 
height  of  four  or  five  inches  above  the  point,  leaving  full 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  fpindle  projefting  above,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fitting  the  bobbin  upon  it.  The  upper  circle 
of  the  llage  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  lower,  becaufe  the 
fpindles  do  not  pafs  through  it,  but  through  holes  in 
fmall  pieces  of  hard  wood,  which  projeft  from  it,  fo  as 
to  be  exaftly  above  the  pieces  of  glafs  which  fullain  the 
points  of  the  fpindles.  Each  fpindle  has  a fmall  roller 
fixed  upon  it  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  circles  of  the 
llage,  and  it  is  the  contaft  of  the  rim  of  the  great  wheel 
upon  thefe  that  caufes  the  revolution  of  the  fpindles  when 
the  wheel  revolves.  In  order  to  make  the  contaft  certain, 
the  exterior  rim  of  the  great  central  wheel  is  made  in  feve- 
ral  fegments,  and  each  fegment  has  a conllant  tendency  to 
recede  from  the  central  axis  by  the  aftion  of  a weight,  and 
thus  prefs  againll  the  rollers  of  the  fpindles.  In  order  to 
give  the  reverfe  movement  of  the  fpindles,  which  we  have 
before  fpoken  of  in  the  defcription  of  the  oval,  the  great 
wheels  for  two  of  the  ftages  are  made  differently  from  thofe 
which  we  have  juft  defcribed,  fo  that  the  fegments  of  the 
rim  will  aft  upon  the  outfides  of  the  rollers  of  the  fpindles, 
inftead  of  the  infides  : for  this  purpofe  the  wheels  are  made 
larger  than  the  ftages  in  which  the  fpindles  are  placed,  and 
from  the  rim  of  the  wheel  fmall  pillars  rife  up  to  fupport  the 
fegments,  which  aft  upon  the  rollers  of  the  fpindles  in  front 
or  withoutfide  of  the  circles,  inftead  of  the  infide,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  other  ftages,  in  confequenceof  which  the  fpindles  of 
thefe  ftages  turn  in  oppofite  directions.  The  reels  are  placed 
over  the  bobbins,  to  take  up  the  threads  when  twilled  ; and 
the  rollers  of  the  different  fpindles  are  made  fmaller  or 
larger,  as  is  required,  to  give  more  or  lefs  twill  to  the  filk 


operated  upon  by  them ; for  the  velocity  with  which  the 
fpindles  revolve,  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  the  reels 
take  up  the  thread,  determines  the  degree  of  twill  which 
the  thread  will  have  ; and  to  render  this  equable,  the  reels 
which  draw  off  the  filk  from  the  bobbins  of  the  fpindles  are 
turned  regularly  with  the  motion  of  the  machine  by  means  of 
wheel. work,  which  is  more  eafily  conceived  than  defcribed: 
it  is  fufficient  to  ftate  that  it  receives  its  motion  from  the 
central  vertical  axis.  There  is  alfo  a layer  adapted  to  each 
reel,  with  a wire-eye  to  receive  each  thread  ; and  the  layers 
having  a flowly  reciprocating  motion,  diftribute  the  threads 
regularly  upon  the  reels,  in  a fimilar  manner  to  that  firft  de- 
fcribed for  the  oval.  One  of  thefe  reels  is  placed  between 
each  of  the  uprights  of  the  machine,  fo  as  to  make  fourteen 
reels  in  the  whole  circle  of  each  ftage,  and  every  reel  ferves 
to  take  the  filk  from  the  bobbins  of  fix  fpindles.  The 
whole  machine  in  the  four  ftages  contains  336  fpindles. 

A machine  of  four  ftages  is  fo  high,  as  to  reach  through 
two  floors  of  the  mill,  and  for  this  purpofe  the  upper  floor 
is  made  with  a large  round  opening,  to  admit  the  machine  : 
this  floor  ferves  the  people  who  attend  the  machine,  and 
change  the  bobbins  when  exhaufted,  and  alfo  remove  the 
finifhed  filk  from  the  reels. 

The  fpindles  in  the  upper  ftages  are  ufually  devoted  to 
the  firft  twilling  of  the  fingle  threads  for  the  organzine, 
and  therefore  turn  the  reverfe  way,  as  before  mentioned  ; 
and  as  the  filk  is  afterwards  to  be  thrown,  or  re-twifted, 
they  are  drawn  off  from  the  bobbins  by  large  bobbins  of 
three  inches  diameter,  and  four  inches  long,  inftead  of  the 
reels.  Thefe  bobbins  are  ftuck  fix  together  upon  a long 
fpindle,  fituated  horizontally,  and  turned  by  fimilar  wheel- 
work  to  that  which  aftuated  the  reels  ; they  have  fimilar 
layers  to  conduft  the  filk  regularly  upon  the  bobbins  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  fo  that  the  operation  is  not  at  all 
different. 

In  many  of  the  bell  filk-mills,  they  have  abandoned  the 
original  method  of  turning  the  fpindles,  for  the  preparation 
of  organzine,  the  reverfe  way,  by  making  the  aftion  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  outfide,  inftead  of  the  infide,  of  the  circle 
of  fpindles.  Inftead  of  them  they  employ  two  different 
machines,  one  for  the  firft  operation  on  organzine,  and  the 
other  for  the  fecond  operation,  both  of  them  conftrufted 
with  the  wheels  withinfide : but  the  motion  of  the  two 
machines  is  reverfed  to  each  other. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  a fingle  fpindle  of  a throwfting  ma- 
chine, which,  though  the  fame  in  its  aftion  as  the  great 
mill,  is  different  in  its  conftruftion.  G and  H reprefent 
portions  of  the  rails  or  circles  of  the  ftage  which  fupport 
the  fpindle,  and  a a is  a part  of  the  rim  of  the  great  wheel 
of  the  central  axle.  This  wheel  is  not  made  in  fegments, 
as  before  defcribed,  but  is  made  very  truly  circular,  and 
covered  with  leather  on  the  edge,  that  it  may  aft  with 
more  force  to  turn  the  roller,  t,  of  the  fpindle.  The  point 
of  the  fpindle  rells  in  a glafs  cap,  fupported  by  the  rail  G, 
and  the  roller,  t , is  always  made  to  prefs  againll  the  rim 
of  the  great  wheel,  a a,  by  a fmall  lever,  d,  and  a ftring, 
which,  after  turning  over  a pulley,  has  the  weight,  c,  made 
fall  to  it,  to  prefs  the  fpindle  always  towards  the  wheel. 
In  this  machine,  inftead  of  the  reel,  the  thread  is  taken  up 
by  a bobbin,  K,  is  put  into  a frame,  m,  which  moves  on 
pivots,  and  by  a weight,  n,  is  prefled  down  fo  as  to  make 
the  bobbin  bear  upon  the  edge  of  a wheel,  h,  which  is  kept 
in  conllant  and  regular  motion,  by  the  fame  kind  of  move- 
ment which  turns  the  reels  of  the  great  machine.  The 
intention  of  this  is,  that  the  aftion  of  the  wheel,  b,  to 
turn  the  bobbin,  being  communicated  by  preffure  againll 
the  part  upon  which  the  filk  is  to  wind,  will  be  con- 
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ftant,  and  will  not  draw  more  when  the  bobbin  is  large 
and  full,  or  lefs  when  it  is  empty,  as  mult  be  the  cafe  when 
the  motion  is  given  to  the  axis  of  the  bobbin. 

After  the  filk  is  twilled  in  a right-hand  direction,  if  it 
is  intended  for  yarn,  or  for  dyeing  ; or  in  a left-hand  direc- 
tion, if  it  is  prepared  for  organzine ; it  mult  be  wound  on 
frelh  bobbins,  with  two  or  three  threads  together,  prepara- 
tory to  twilling  them  into  one  thread.  In  the  original 
machines  at  Derby  this  was  done  by  women,  who,  with 
hand-wheels,  wound  the  threads  from  two  or  three  of  the 
large  bobbins,  upon  which  the  filk  is  gathered  initead  of 
the  reels,  and  allembled  them  two  or  three  together  upon 
another  bobbin,  of  a proper  fize  to  be  returned  to  the  twill- 
ing mill.  We  have  feen  an  attempt  for  a machine  to  per- 
form the  doubling,  which  is  fiightly  reprefented  in  Jig.  4. 
The  whole  machine  itfelf  is  very  fimilar  to  the  winding- 
machine,  Jig.  2,  but  inllead  of  the  Iwift,  the  bobbins  from 
the  throwlling-mill  are  placed  in  front  at  A,  Jig.  4,  two  or 
three  in  a row.  The  threads  from  thefe  are  palled  over  the 
rail  m,  and  beneath  a piece  of  wood,  n,  both  which,  being 
covered  with  cloth,  have  the  fame  effeCl  to  clean  the  filk  by 
drawing  through  them,  as  the  fingers  of  the  winder.  B is 
the  bobbin  upon  which  the  two  or  three  threads  are  to  be 
wound  together ; it  is  turned  by  a wheel,  F,  upon  which 
it  relts,  the  fame  as  the  bobbins  of  the  winding-machine  ; 
and  D is  the  laver,  which,  for  convenience,  is  in  this  cafe 
placed  behind  the  bobbin,  B ; and  the  wire-eye,  d,  which 
receives  the  three  threads,  is  made  to  reach  over  to  the 
front.  The  additional  apparatus  confiils  of  a fmall  piece 
of  wood,  e,  which  Hides  freely  up  and  down,  in  a hole, 
through  a fixed  board,  f.  On  the  top  of  the  Aider,  e , is 
an  eye  of  wire,  through  which  one  of  the  fingle  threads  of 
filk  paffes  in  its  paffage  from  between  the  pieces  m,  n,  to  the 
bobbin  B : there  is  one  of  thefe  Aiders,  e,  to  each  of  the 
three  threads  ; tv  is  a lever  moving  on  the  centre  w ; the 
end  t is  immediately  beneath  the  fmall  Aiders  e,  and  the 
end  v is  formed  to  a hook,  to  catch  into  the  notches 
which  are  made  in  the  end  of  the  bobbin  B.  A fmall 
counter  weight,  x,  always  caufes  the  hook,  v,  of  this  lever 
to  recede  from  the  bobbin  ; but  if  any  one  of  the  three 
threads  break,  it  fuffers  the  Aider  e,  which  belongs  to  it, 
to  defcend  upon  the  end,  t,  of  the  lever,  and  deprefies  the 
end  of  the  lever,  fo  as  to  bring  the  hook,  v,  in  a fituation  to 
catch  a tooth  of  the  bobbin  B,  and  Hop  its  motion.  By 
this  means  the  winding  of  three  threads  together  is  rendered 
equally  certain  with  the  winding  of  one  ; for  when  any  one 
breaks,  the  operation  of  winding  on  that  bobbin  Hops, 
until  the  attendant  repairs  the  broken  thread,  and  puts  the 
machine  again  in  motion.  We  have  lately  been  informed, 
that  a machine  for  winding  two  and  three  threads  together 
is  becoming  common  in  the  filk-mills,  but  we  do  not  know 
if  it  is  the  fame  with  this  one,  which  however  is  not  evi- 
dently impracticable. 

The  bobbins,  being  thus  filled  with  double  or  triple  threads, 
are  carried  back  to  the  throwiling  machine,  and  are  there 
fpun  or  twilled  together,  the  manner  of  doing  which  does 
not  differ  from  the  operation  which  we  have  before  defcribed. 
I11  this  fecond  operation  the  filk  is  taken  up  by  reels  inllead 
of  bobbins,  and  is  thus  made  up  into  flceins.  The  degree  of 
twill  varies  with  the  purpofe  for  which  the  filk  is  intended ; 
and  the  wheels  which  give  motion  to  the  reels  are  for  this  pur- 
pofe adapted  to  the  degree  of  twill  which  the  filk  is  defired 
to  have.  The  filk,  being  now  fpun,  requires  only  the  pre- 
paration of  boiling  to  difcharge  the  gum,  and  render  the  filk 
fit  to  receive  the  dye,  and  alfo  to  render  it  foft  and  gloffy. 
The  filk  is  boiled  for  about  four  hours,  in  a boiler  filled  with 
water,  into  which  a fmall  quantity  of  foap  is  put ; this  opera- 


tion difiblves  the  gum,  which  before  could  be  felt  upon  the 
filk,  and  rendered  it  harlh.  After  the  boiling,  it  is  well 
wafhed  in  a current  of  clear  water,  and  when  dried,  will  be 
found  to  have  loll  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  : at  the 
fame  time  the  volume  of  the  filk  is  fenfibly  increafed,  and  it 
has  acquired  that  foft  texture  and  glofiinefs,  which  are  the 
principal  beauties  of  filk.  This  change  is  produced  by  the 
dillolution  of  the  gum,  which,  in  the  firfi  inllance,  was  the 
only  adherence  of  the  fibre  to  form  a thread,  but  by  the 
operation  of  the  twilling  the  fibres  are  firmly  united,  and  no 
longer  require  the  gum.  It  is  alfo  necefiary,  in  order  to  give 
a fine  dye  to  the  filk,  that  the  gum  Ihould  be  removed,  be- 
caufe  it  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  dyeing  matter  to 
the  centre  of  the  thread,  and  thus  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
colour.  If  the  filk  was  thus  boiled  before  the  twilling,  no- 
thing but  a fine  entangled  down  or  wool  would  be  obtained, 
and  it  would  require  fpinning,  by  a fimilar  procefs  to  that  of 
cotton,  before  a thread  could  be  obtained.  This,  indeed,  is 
necefiary  for  that  portion  of  walle  filk  which  is  drawn  from 
the  cocoons  in  the  firfi:  operation  of  reeling  ; alfo  for  thofe 
cocoons  which  are  referved  for  breeding,  and  from  which 
the  moths  eat  their  way  out  by  holes,  which  render  it  im- 
practicable to  wind  ofF  the  filk.  This  walle  filk,  when  care- 
f ully  fpun  by  a fpinning-wheel,  is  called  fpun  filk,  and  the 
thread  is  not  inferior  to  the  regular  filk  which  is  wound  off : 
indeed,  the  winding  off  the  filk  into  a thread  united  by 
its  gum,  is  of  no  advantage  farther  than  as  a preparation 
for  fpinning,  from  which  procefs  the  thread  obtains  its 
ftrength. 

The  filk  is  now  in  a ft  ate  for  ufe : if  it  is  for  ftocking- 
weaving,  or  fewing,  or  if  intended  for  weaving  into  fluff,  it 
only  requires  warping  to  be  put  into  the  loom.  The  opera- 
tion of  warping  is  to  put  together  all  the  threads  which  are 
to  compofe  the  warp  of  the  intended  piece  of  Huff,  and  lay 
them  parallel,  fo  that  the  warp,  being  put  into  the  loom,  will 
have  no  Aack  threads,  nor  any  which  are  ftrained  too  tight. 
Formerly,  this  operation  was  performed  by  ftretching  the 
threads  out  at  length  in  a field,  or  by  extending  them  in  a 
frame,  and  winding  them  backwards  and  forwards  over  pegs. 
The  warping  machine  now  univerfally  employed  is  fiiewn  in 
fig.  6,  where  A A is  a treffel  or  ftool,  which  fupports  the 
fmall  bobbins  b,  b,  upon  which  the  filk  is  wound.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  is  equal  to  the  number  of  threads  which  the  warp 
of  the  intended  piece  of  ftuff  is  to  have  in  its  breadth.  The 
threads  from  all  thefe  bobbins  are  drawn  over  wires  d,  d, 
which  are  in  front  of  the  bobbins,  and  are  then  all  brought 
together,  and  paffed  through  an  opening  in  a piece  of  wood 
D ; this  condudts  the  threads  all  together  upon  a large  reel 
E E,  which  is  fupported  in  a frame  F F F,  and  turned  round 
by  means  of  a pulley  at  the  lower  end  of  its  axle,  from 
which  an  endlefs  band  is  continued  to  a fecond  wheel  G, 
mounted  on  a fpindle,  and  turned  by  a handle.  This  latter 
fpindle  is  fupported  in  a fort  of  ftool  H,  upon  which  a child 
fits  down,  and  at  the  fame  time  turns  the  handle  and  puts  the 
reel  in  motion,  fo  as  to  draw  the  warp  or  affemblage  of 
threads  off  from  the  feveral  bobbins,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
reel  E.  The  piece  of  wood  D is  fitted  upon  one  of  the  up- 
right pieces,  F,  of  the  frame,  to  Aide  freely  up  and  down 
upon  it,  and  is  fufpended  by  a cord,  which,  after  pafiing 
over  a pulley  f,  is  wrapped  round  the  fpindle  of  the  machine 
at  c : by  this  means,  the  motion  of  the  reel,  E,  draws  the 
cord,  and  raifes  up  the  piece  D,  fo  as  to  lay  the  warp  upon 
the  circumference  of  the  reel,  in  a regular  fpiral,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  prevent  the  coils  lapping  one  upon  an- 
other. When  the  required  length  of  warp  is  wound  upon  the 
reel,  the  ends  of  all  the  threads  are  cut  off,  tied  together,  and 
thus  drawn  off  from  the  reel  and  roiled  up  into  a large  ball, 
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in  which  hate  the  weaver  takes  it,  and  mounts  it  in  his 

loom.  . r 

For  the  fubfequent  operations  of  weaving  we  ihall  reter 
to  the  article  Weaving,  becaufe  the  weaving  of  filk 
goods  is  the  fame  as  for  any  other,  except  that  finer  and 
more  beautiful  articles  are  produced  in  this  fubffance  than 
in  any  other.  Some  information  on  the  details  of  weaving 
mechanifm  will  be  found  under  our  articles  Draught  of 
Looms,  Draw -Loom,  Diaper,  Dimity,  and  Dornock  ; 
and  though  thefe  are  rather  the  weaving  of  linen  and  cotton 
than  filk,  the  fame  principles  apply  to  filk,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  under  Weaving  ; where  a defcription  of 
weaving  ribbands  and  figured  filks  will  be  given. 

Silk  is  diltinguilhed  by  different  names  according  to  its 
different  hates.  Thus, 

Silk,  Spun,  is  that  taken  from  the  ball,  without  fire,  and 
fpun  into  thread  without  any  coition  i fuch  as  is  mofl,ifnot 
all,  that  is  brought  into  England  from  the  Levant ; i.  e.  from 
Perfia  by  the  way  of  Turkey,  from  Bengal  in  India,  and  from 
China.  The  raw  fpun  filk  is  commonly  worked  up  into  two 
forts,  called  organize  and  tram  : the  former  is  made  by 
giving  a throw  or  twill  to  each  thread  of  raw  fpun  filk  fingly, 
and  then  doubling  two  of  thefe  twilled  threads  together, 
and  twilling  them  fmartly  together  ; this  forms  the  warp 
or  length  of  a piece  when  manufactured.  The  tram,  or 
fhoot,  which  makes  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  is  formed  by 
twilling  two  or  more  threads  of  raw  filk  flack.  The  walte  raw 
filk,  or  refufe  in  reeling,  &c.  is  collected,  carded,  and  fpun, 
and  called  jlofs  filk  ; this  is  doubled  and  thrown,  and  often 
made  into  a cheap  fort  of  filk-ltockings,  which  are  very 
ftrong  and  durable. 

In  the  French  filk-works,  the  greatell  part  of  this  raw 
filk  palfes  for  little  better  than  a kind  of  fine  floretta  ; yet, 
when  fpun,  it  makes  a bright  thread,  and  ferves  for  the 
manufacture  of  Huffs  of  moderate  value  and  lullre.  But  the 
fpun  filks  of  the  Levant,  whence  moll  of  our’s  come,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  beautiful.  The  difference  arifes  hence, 
that  in  France,  the  bell  balls  are  reeled  off  in  boiling 
water,  and  only  the  refufe  made  into  fpun  filk  ; whereas,  in 
the  Levant,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  reeling  or  winding  on 
the  fire,  but  the  filks  are  all  lent  in  bales,  or  packs,  as  they 
are  drawn  from  off  the  balls  ; fo  that  they  are  only  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  quality  of  fine,  middling,  and  coarfe. 

Silk,  Boiled , is  that  which  has  been  boiled  in  water,  to 
facilitate  the  fpinning  and  winding.  This  is  the  fineft  of  all 
the  forts  of  filk  manufactured  in  France,  and  is  feldom 
ufed  but  in  the  richell  Huffs  ; as  velvets,  taffeties,  damalks, 
brocades,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boiled  filk,  which  is  prepared 
by  boiling,  to  be  milled  ; and  which  cannot  receive  that 
preparation,  without  being  firff  pafled  through  hot  water. 
By  the  laws  of  France,  it  has  been  prohibited  to  mix  raw  with 
boiled  filk ; both  as  fuch  a praCtice  fpoils  the  dyeing,  and  as 
the  raw  filk  corrupts  and  cuts  the  boiled. 

Silks,  thro  wed  or  twiflsd , are  fuch  as,  befides  their  fpin- 
ning and  winding,  have  received  their  milling  or  throwing. 

This  they  receive  in  a different  degree,  as  they  are  palled 
oftener  or  feldomer  over  the  mill  ; properly,  however, 
throwed  filks  are  thofe  in  which  the  threads  are  pretty  thick- 
throwed,  and  twilled  feveral  times. 

The  thrown  filk  comes  to  us  chiefly  from  Leghorn,  Ge- 
noa, Naples,  and  Meflina. 

Silks,  Slack,  are  fuch  as  are  not  twilled,  but  are  prepared, 
and  dyed  for  tapeffry,  and  other  works  with  the  needle. 

Silk-  Etflern  or  Eajl  Indian.  That  popularly  thus  called 
is  not  the  work  of  the  filk-worm,  but  comes  from  a plant 
that  produces  it,  in  pods,  much  like  thofe  of  the  cotton- 
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tree.  The  matter  this  pod  contains  is  extremely  whiter 
fine,  and  moderately  gloffy  ; it  fpins  eafily,  and  is  made  into 
a kind  of  filk,  that  enters  the  manufacture  of  feveral  Indian 
and  Chinefe  fluffs. 

Silks,  French.  It  is  only  in  the  moff  fouthern  provinces 
of  France  that  filk  is  cultivated,  mulberry-trees  planted, 
and  worms  bred.  The  principal  places  are  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  Provence,  Avignon,  Savoy,  and  Lyons.  This 
laff  place,  indeed,  furnifhes  very  few  filks  of  its  own  growth  ; 
but  it  is  the  great  ltaple  whence  the  merchants  of  Paris,  and 
the  other  cities,  are  to  fetch  them.  At  lealt,  they  are 
obliged  to  have  them  pafs  through  Lyons,  if  they  bring 
them  from  other  places,  either  by  land  or  fea.  There 
have  been  computed  to  enter  Lyons,  communibus  annis,  fix 
thoufand  bales  ; the  bale  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds  weight  ; of  which  fix  thoufand  bales,  there  are  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  from  the  Levant,  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  from  Sicily,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  from  Italy, 
three  hundred  from  Spain,  and  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
from  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine. 

At  the  time  when  the  manufactures  of  Lyons  were  in 
their  profperity,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  eighteen  thou- 
fand looms  employed  in  the  filk  manufacture  ; but  in  1698, 
there  were  not  reckoned  four  thoufand.  However,  this 
manufacture  afterwards  revived,  and  a great  part  of  Europe 
has  been  fupplied  from  hence  with  brocade  and  rich  filks. 
The  decay  has  not  been  lei's  notable  at  Tours  ; they  had 
formerly  there  eight  hundred  mills  for  winding  and  prepar- 
ing the  filks  ; eight  thoufand  looms  to  weave  them  ; and 
forty  thoufand  perfons  employed  in  the  preparation  and 
manufacturing  of  them  ; but  thefe  have  been  reduced  to 
feventy  mills,  twelve  hundred  looms,  and  about  four  thou- 
fand perfons.  The  revolution  has,  however,  made  fuch  an. 
alteration  in  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  France,  and  they 
are  Hill  (1816)  in  fo  unfettled  a Hate,  that  no  correct  effi- 
mate  of  them  can  be  obtained. 

Silks,  Sicilian.  The  commerce  of  the  filks  of  Sicily  has 
been  very  confiderable ; and  the  Florentines,  Genoefc,  and 
Luccefe,  are  the  people  who  have  chiefly  availed  themfelves 
of  it.  Great  quantities  were  yearly  brought  thence,  efpe- 
cially  from  Medina  ; part  of  which  they  ufed  in  their  own 
manufa&ut^s,  and  fold  the  reff  to  their  neighbours  the 
French,  &c.  with  profit.  The  Italians  had  this  advantage, 
efpecially  the  Genoefe,  over  other  people,  that,  having  large 
eflablifhments  in  the  ifland,  they  were  reputed  as  natives,  and 
paid  no  duty  for  the  export. 

Part  of  the  Sicilian  filks  is  raw,  the  reff  are  fpun  and 
milled  ; of  which  laff  kind,  thofe  of  St,  Lucia  and  Mefiina 
are  the  moff  valued.  The  raw  unwrought  filks  were  always 
fold  for  ready  money  ; the  others,  fometimes,  in  exchange 
for  other  goods.  See  Sicily. 

Silks,  Italian.  The  filks  brought  from  Italy  are  partly 
wrought,  and  partly  raw  and  unwrought.  Milan,  Parma, 
Lucca,  and  Modena,  furnifh  none  but  the  latter  kind  ; 
Genoa  moff  of  the  former  ; Bologna  affords  both  kinds. 
The  fined  Italian  wrought  filk  comes  from  Piedmont,  Novi, 
Bergamo,  and  Bologna  ; and  is  imported  into  England  from 
the  ports  of  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn. 

The  filk  we  have  from  Italy  is  generally  thrown,  and 
ferves  for  warp  for  our  manufactures. 

Silks,  Spanijh,  are  all  raw  ; and  are  fpun,  milled,  &c. 
in  England,  according  to  the  feveral  works  in  which  they 
are  to  be  ufed. 

Silks,  Turkey,  are  all  raw.  One  advantage  we  have  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  in  filks,  wanting  in  thofe  of 
Sicily,  is,  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  a particular  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  j whereas  the  former  are  bought  at  all  times. 
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They  are  brought  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Sayda,  and  from 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  &c.  But  the  principal  place 
of  commerce,  efpecially  for  the  filks  of  Perfia,  is  Smyrna. 
The  filks  are  brought  hither  in  caravans,  from  the  month 
of  January  to  September.  The  caravans  in  January  are 
loaden  with  the  fined  filks ; thofe  of  February  and  March 
being  indifferent  ones ; the  reff,  the  coarfeft.  They  all 
come  from  the  feveral  provinces  of  Perfia,  chiefly  thofe  of 
Ghilan  and  Shirvan,  and  the  city  of  Schamachia,  fituate 
near  the  edge  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ; from  which  three  places, 
a Dutch  author  affures  us,  there  have  not  come  lefs  than 
thirty  thoufand  bales  of  filk  in  a year.  Ghilan  produces 
the  bell  and  greateft  quantities  of  filk  ; next  to  this  are 
Shirvan  and  Erivan,  then  Mazanderan,  and  laftly  Aftrabad  ; 
but  the  latter  is  much  inferior,  ferving  only  for  a manufac- 
ture mixed  with  cotton  ; that  of  Mazanderan  and  Aftrabad 
is  feldom  or  ever  exported. 

Ardeuil,  or  Ardebil,  another  city  of  Perfia,  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  thefe  filk  countries,  is  the  place  where  filks  are 
laid  up,  and  whence  the  caravans  fet  out  for  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  Scanderoon,  and  Conftantinople ; and  it  is  this 
city,  with  Schamachia,  that  have  always  been  efteemed  the 
centre  of  the  filk  trade ; which  has  been  feveral  times  at- 
tempted to  be  removed  from  Smyrna,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  favour  of  Archangel,  and  the  White  fea,  by 
carrying  them  acrofs  Mufcovy,  by  the  Volga  and  Dwina, 
two  rivers  that  traverfe  the  principal  provinces  of  that  vail 
empire. 

This  new  courfe  of  the  Perfian  filks  into  Europe  was  firfl: 
propofed  by  Paolo  Centurio,  a Genoefe,  to  the  tzar  Bazil, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  French  had  the  fame 
defign  in  1628.  The  duke  of  Holfteia,  in  1633,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  purely  with  the  fame  view. 
And  in  1668,  the  tzar  Alexis  Michael  attempted  the  thing 
himfelf ; but  he  was.  difappointed  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
Coflacks,  and  the  furprife  of  Aftrakhan. 

In  1688,  the  commerce  of  Perfian  filks  had  nearly 
been  removed  from  Smyrna  by  an  earthquake,  which  almolt 
overturned  the  whole  city  ; and,  doubtlefs,  the  removal  had 
been  effected,  but  for  the  vigorous  means  ufed  by  the  Turks 
to  prevent  it.  Smyrna,  however,  ftill  remains  in  her  an- 
cient poffefiion  ; and  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe  continue 
every  year  to  fend  their  fleets,  to  fetch  away  the  filks. 

Silks,  China , Japan,  and  Indian.  Several  provinces  of 
China  are  fo  fertile  in  mulberry-trees,  and  their  climate  is  fo 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  lilk-worms,  that  the  quantity  of 
filks  there  produced  is  incredible ; the  fingle  province  of 
Tchehiang  might  fupply  all  China,  and  even  a great  part  of 
Europe,  with  this  commodity.  The  filks  of  this  province 
are  the  molt  efteemed,  though  thofe  of  Nankin  and  China 
be  excellent. 

The  filk-trade  is  the  principal  in  China,  and  that  which 
employs  the  mod  hands ; but  the  European  merchants  who 
deal  in  it,  efpecially  in  wrought  filks,  are  to  be  careful  of 
the  fpinning,  &c.  the  wafte  being  ufually  very  great,  as  the 
French  Eaft  India  company  have  found  to  their  coft. 

Japan  would  not  afford  fewer  filks  than  China  ; but  that 
the  Japanefe,  a barbarous  and  diftruftful  people,  have  in- 
terdicted all  commerce  with  itrangers,  efpecially  with 
Europeans,  excepting  with  the  Dutch  ; who  are  faid  to  be 
admitted  on  certain  impious  terms,  related  by  Tavernier, 
but  which,  we  muft  own,  we  cannot  credit.  The  Dutch 
have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themfelves  from  thefe  by 
the  pen6  of  feveral  famous  writers. 

Great  quantities  of  both  raw  and  wrought  filk  are  fur- 
sfilhed  by  other  parts  of  Bengal,  and  by  feveral  provinces  of 
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Hindooftan,  which  partly  fupply  the  natives,  and  afford  a 
very  eonfiderable  exportation  to  Europe.  Several  thoufand 
bales  of  raw  filk  are  annually  imported  from  Bengal  and 
China ; fome  of  which  is,  in  this  ftate,  ufed  for  making 
princes’  fluffs,  but  the  greater  part  is  prepared  for  the  manu- 
facturers by  the  filk-throwfters. 

Silk,  Laws  relating  to.  The  duties  on  filks  and  callicoes 
being  under  the  lame  regulations  with  thofe  on  printed 
linens,  the  law  refpeting  them  is  inferted  under  the  article 
Linen.  By  the  13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  15.  f.  2.  no  perfon 
fliall  exercife  the  trade  of  a filk-throwfter,  unlefs  he  hath 
ferved  feven  years’  apprenticefhip,  on  pain  of  40X.  a month, 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  lhall  fue  in  any  court 
of  record,  or  at  the  aflizes,  or  quarter-feffions  of  the  peace. 
By  9 & 10  W.  c.  43.  no  foreign  filks,  called  alamodes  or 
luteftrings,  lhall  be  imported  but  in  the  port  of  London, 
on  notice  firfl  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
licence  had  from  them,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  or  the  value  ; 
and  they  lhall  be  fold,  and  exported  again  ; and  the  offender 
fo  importing,  and  alfo  the  receiver  and  perfon  offering  to 
fell  the  fame,  lhall  forfeit  500/.  Being  marked  and  fealed 
by  order  of  the  commiffioners,  any  perfon  who  fliall  coun- 
terfeit the  cuftom-houfe  feal,  or  that  of  the  luteftring  com- 
pany, lhall  forfeit  500/.,  and  be  fet  in  the  pillory  for  tw® 
hours.  And  any  perfon  who  lhall  buy  and  fell,  and  have 
in  his  cuftody,  any  alamodes  or  luteftrings,  fealed  or 
marked  with  a counterfeit  feal  or  mark,  lhall  forfeit  the 
fame  and  100/. 

However,  none  but  cuftom-houfe  officers,  or  perfons  de- 
puted by  the  luteftring  company,  and  having  writs  of 
affiftance  under  the  feal  of  the  exchequer,  lhall  feize  lute- 
ftrings or  alamodes  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  (5  Ann. 
g.  20.)  The  penalties  lhall  be  two-thirds  to  the  king,  and 
one-third  to  him  that  lhall  feize  or  fue  in  any  court  of 
record. 

By  3 Geo.  III.  c.  21.  and  5 Geo.  III.  c.  48.  if  any 
perfon  lhall  import  any  ribbands,  laces,  or  girdles,  not 
made  in  Great  Britain,  whether  the  fame  lhall  be  wrought 
of  filk  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  materials,  the  fame 
lhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  in  whatever  importers’,  venders’,  or  retailers* 
hands  they  may  be  found  ; and  the  importer,  and  every  per- 
fon affifting  therein,  and  the  venders  and  retailers  in  whofe 
cuftody  they  lhall  be  found,  or  who  lhall  fell  or  expofe  the 
fame  to  fale,  or  conceal  with  intent  to  prevent  the  for- 
feiture, fliall  forfeit  refpeftively  200/.,  with  colts.  Half 
the  faid  penalties  to  be  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer 
who  lhall  inform  and  profecute. 

But  if  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  lhall  neglect  or  refufe, 
for  one  month  after  condemnation,  to  profecute  to  effedt  any 
perfon  for  any  of  the  faid  pecuniary  forfeitures,  any  other 
perfon  may  fue  for  and  recover  the  fame ; half  thereof  to  go 
to  the  king  in  like  manner,  and  half  to  him  who  lhall  fue. 

And  when  the  goods  feized  (being  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  bills  of  mortality)  lhall  not  exceed  the  value  of  20/.,  two 
jultices,  on  information  before  them  that  fuch  goods  were 
feized,  as  unduly  imported,  may  hear  and  determine  the 
fame,  and  proceed  to  condemnation  or  difcharge. 

After  feizure,  until  condemnation  or  difcharge,  the  faid 
goods  lhall  be  depofited  in  one  of  the  king’s  warehoufes,  if 
the  feizure  be  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ; elfewhere,  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  magiftrate  or  conftable ; and  the  fame 
lhall  be  free  to  infpedtion,  with  leave  of  the  court,  judge,  or 
jultices,  before  whom  the  profecution  lhall  be. 

And  after  condemnation,  the  faid  goods  lhall  be  publicly 
fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation  ; half  of  the  produce  by 
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i’uch  fale  to  be  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  who  ffiall 
feize  and  fecure  the  fame  ; and  the  fame  goods  ffiall  not  be 
delivered  out  of  the  vvarehoufe,  till  fecurity  ffiall  be  given 
for  exportation,  and  that  the  fame  ffiall  not  be  landed  again 
in  any  part  of  his  majefly’s  dominions. 

By  5 Geo.  III.  c.  48,  if  any  foreign  manufadlured  filk- 
ftoekings,  filk-mitts,  or  filk-gloves,  ffiall  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  or  any  part  of  the  Britiffi  dominions,  the 
fame  ffiall  be  forfeited,  and  liable  to  be  fearched  for  and 
feized  as  other  uncuftomed  goods ; and  every  perfon  who 
ffiall  import  the  fame,  or  be  affifting  therein,  and  the  ven- 
ders and  retailers  in  whofe  cuitody  they  ffiall  be  found,  or 
who  ffiall  fell  or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale,  or  conceal  with 
intent  to  prevent  the  forfeiture,  ffiall,  over  and  above  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  forfeit  200/.,  with  colls ; half  to 
the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  who  ffiall  inform  and  pro- 
fecute. 

And  when  the  goods  feized  (being  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  bills  of  mortality)  ffiall  not  exceed  the  value  of  20/., 
two  jullices  may  proceed  to  the  condemnation  thereof. 
And  the  proceedings,  in  all  other  refpedls,  ffiall  be  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  cafe  of  ribbands  and  laces  above  men- 
tioned. 

Silk,  in  Chemijlry , deferves  notice  on  account  of  a pe- 
culiar fait,  or  cryllalline  fubdance,  obtained  from  it  by  the 
nitric  acid.  In  its  natural  Hate,  or  before  it  is  bleached,  it 
contains  a yellow  refinous  matter,  from  which  it  derives  its 
line  golden  colour.  When  raw  filk  is  infufed  in  water,  a 
portion  of  gummy  matter  is  diffolved,  and  a light  amber- 
coloured  liquor  is  produced.  Pure  alcohol  extracts  a much 
deeper  yellow  colour,  and  makes  a tindture,  that  lofes  none 
of  its  colour  by  long  expofure  to  the  fun,  which  bleaches 
the  filk  itfelf.  Nitrous  acid  adls  powerfully  on  filk,  in 
proportion  to  its  concentration,  if  two  drachms  of  this 
acid  are  mixed  with  a pint  of  alcohol,  and  filk,  either  raw 
or  bleached,  be  immerfed  in  it,  and  kept  in  digeftion,  in  a 
moderate  warmth,  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  filk  becomes 
of  a dull  yellowiffi-brown,  which,  after  rinfing  and  waffiing 
with  foap,  and  drying,  turns  to  a fine  golden  yellow,  which 
is  very  permanent.  But  when  concentrated  nitric  acid  is 
diddled  off  filk,  and  the  remaining  liquor  duly  evaporated, 
much  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  ; and  the  refidue,  if  evaporated 
ftill  further,  yields,  together  with  a little  remaining  oxalic 
acid,  a quantity  of  yellow  granular  cry  dials,  very  bitter, 
not  acid,  and  ftaining  the  faliva  and  hands  of  a very  deep 
yellow,  not  eafily  removed.  If  the' liquor  is  previoufly 
iaturated  with  potaffi,  ar.d  evaporated,  another  yellow 
filky  fait  evaporates,  which  detonates  on  coals  like  common 
nitre,  and  appears  to  be  a triple  combination  of  the  former 
bitter  fubdance  with  nitrate  of  potaffi.  The  firit  mentioned 
granular  crydals,  examined  with  a magnifier,  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  truncated  odlohedrons. 

The  above  curious  fubdance  was  difcovered  by  Welter, 
and  called  by  him  the  “ bitter  principle.”’  He  fuppofes  it 
to  be  generally  produced  by  the  aftion  of  nitric  acid  on 
animal  matters ; and  it  is  perhaps  the  fame  fubdance  which 
caufes  the  bitternefs  of  bile.  Aikin. 

The  fpirit  of  raw  filk,  redlified  with  fome  effential  oil,  is 
the  medicine  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Gutta  Angli- 
cance,  or  Engliffi  drops. 

Silk,  Spider.  Within  about  a century  the  fecret  has  been 
iound  in  France,  of  procuring  and  preparing  filk  from  the 
webs  of  fpiders  ; and  the  ufing  it  in  feveral  manufactures  has 
been  attempted.  This  difcovery  is  owing  to  M.  Bon,  in 
1710,  who  pubhffied  a differtation  on  the  fubjeCt,  whence 
what  follows  16  extracted. 


Spiders  are  ufually  didinguiffied,  either  with  regard  to 
their  colour,  as  into  black,  brown,  yellow,  white,  &c.  or 
with  regard  to  the  number,  or  arrangement,  of  their  eyes  3 
fome  having  fix,  others  eight,  others  ten.  But  with  regard 
to  the  filk-fpiders,  M.  Bon  reduces  them  all  to  two  kinds ; 
thofe  with  long  legs,  and  thofe  with  ffiort : which  lad  are 
thofe  which  furniffi  the  fined  raw  filk.  The  filk-fpider 
makes  a filk  every  whit  as  beautiful,  gloffy,  and  drong,  as 
the  filk-worm  : it  fpins  it  from  the  anus  ; around  which  are 
five  papillae,  or  fmall  nipples  ; and  behind  thefe,  two  others, 
all  mufculous,  and  furniffied  with  fphindlers.  Thefe  nipples 
ferve  as  fo  many  wire-drawing  irons,  to  form  and  mould  a 
vifcous  liquor,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air,  after  being 
drawn  through  them,  makes  the  filk.  Each  of  thefe  nipples, 
M.  Reaumur  obferves,  confids  of  a number  of  lefs  and  in- 
fenfible  ones ; which  one  may  be  convinced  of  by  prefiing 
a fpider’s  belly  between  the  fingers,  to  oblige  the  liquor  to 
flow  into  tire  nipples  ; for  by  this  means,  applying  the  finger 
againft  the  anus,  feveral  diltinCt  threads  will  be  drawn  out 
through  the  feveral  perforations  of  each  nipple.  The 
threads  are  too  fine  to  be  counted  with  any  certainty  ; but 
M.  Reaumur  reckoas  each  larger  nipple  may  fend  forth  a 
great  many. 

Hence  we  fee  how  the  fpiders  make  their  threads  bigger 
or  fmaller : for  as,  before  they  begin  to  fpin,  they  always 
apply  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  nipples  againd  the  body 
whence  the  web  is  begun  ; or,  as  they  apply  each  more  or 
lefs  drongly  ; fo,  as  more  or  fewer  of  the  minuter  nipples 
come  to  take,  the  thread  thus  fpun  will  be  a compound  of 
more  or  fewer  of  the  fingle  threads.  Indeed,  as  the  threads 
come  from  the  anus  all  joined  together,  they  appear  to  be 
fingle  ; but  M.  Ban  has  didinguiffied  one  of  the  fingle  ones 
to  confid  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dillinCt  threads. 

The  threads  are  of  two  kinds  : the  fird  is  weak,  and  only 
ferves  for  that  kind  of  web  with  which  they  catch  flies. 
The  fecond  is  much  dronger,  and  ferves  to  wrap  up  their 
eggs  in  ; which,  by  this  means,  are  ffieltered  from  the  cold, 
as  well  as  from  infedts,  which  might  otherwife  gnaw  and 
dedroy  them.  Thefe  threads  they  wind  very  loofely  round 
the  eggs,  refembling  the  balls  or  bags  of  'filk-worms,  that 
have  been  prepared  and  loofened  for  the  didaff. 

The  fpider-bags  are  of  a grey  colour,  when  new  ; but 
they  turn  blackiffi,  when  long  expofed  to  the  air : indeed, 
one  might  find  other  fpiders’  bags  of  other  colours,  and 
which  would  afford  a better  filk  ; but  their  fcarcity  would 
render  the  experiment  difficult : for  which  reafon,  we  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  the  bags  of  the  mod  common  fpiders,  which 
are  the  ffiort-legged  kind.  Thefe  always  find  out  fome 
place,  fecure  from  the  wind  and  rain,  to  make  their  bags  ; 
as  hollow  trees,  the  corners  of  windows,  or  vaults,  or  under 
the  eaves  of  houfes. 

By  collefting  a quantity  of  thefe  bags,  a new  filk  is  made, 
inferior  in  nothing  to  the  common  filk.  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  dyes,  and  may  be  made  into  all  kinds  of  duffs.  M.  Bon 
had  dockings  and  gloves  made  of  it,  which  he  prefented  to 
the  Academy,  and  others  to  our  Royal  Society. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  the  hags  to  get  the  filk,  it 
is  thus  : after  having  gathered  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces 
of  thefe  bags,  M.  Bon  had  them  well  beaten  for  fome  time, 
with  the  hand,  and  a flick,  to  get  out  all  the  dud  ; he  then 
waffied  them  in  lukewarm  water,  till  they  left  the  water 
very  clean  : after  this,  he  laid  them  to  deep,  in  a large 
veffel,  with  foap,  and  faltpetre,  and  gum  arabic.  The 
whole  was  left  to  boil,  over  a gentle  fire,  for  three  hours. 
The  bags  were  next  waffied  in  warm  water,  to  get  out 
the  foap ; and  after  all,  laid  to  dry  fome  days,  to  fit  them 
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for  carding;  which  was  performed  by  the  common  iilk- 
carders,  but  with  cards  much  finer  than  ordinary.  By  this 
means,  he  had  a filk,  of  a very  particular  afh-colour,  which 
was  eafily  fpun  ; and  the  thread  fpun  from  it  was  both 
ftronger  and  finer  than  that  of  common  filk  ; which  (hews, 
that  all  forts  of  works  may  be  made  of  it : nor  is  there  any 
reafon  to  fear,  but  it  will  (land  any  trials  of  the  loom,  after 
having  paffed  that  of  the  (locking-weavers. 

The  only  difficulty,  now,  is  in  procuring  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fpider-bags  to  make  any  confiderable  work  of 
it ; which,  M.  Bon  obferves,  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all, 
had  we  but  the  art  cf  breeding  them,  as  we  do  (ilk-worms  ; 
for  they  multiply  much  more  ; every  fpider  laying  fix  or 
feven  hundred  eggs,  whereas  the  filk-worms  do  not  lay 
above  one  hundred : yet  are  thefe  laft  fo  tender,  & c.  that 
one  half  die  without  making  any  bags,  or  are  hindered,  by 
fome  little  accident,  from  making  them  ; whereas  the  fpiders 
hatch  of  themfelves,  without  any  care,  in  the  months  of 
Auguft  and  September,  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  days  after  they 
are  laid  ; the  old  fpiders  that  lay  them  dying  foon  after. 
The  young  ones  thus  bred  live  ten  or  twelve  months  with- 
out eating,  and  continue  in  their  bags  without  growing, 
till  the  hot  weather,  putting  their  vifcid  juices  in  motion, 
induces  them  to  come  forth,  fpin,  and  run  about  to  feek 
food.  Were  a method,  therefore,  found  of  breeding  young 
fpiders  in  rooms,  they  would,  doubtlefs,  furniffi  a much 
greater  quantity  of  bags  than  filk-worms  do.  For  of  feven 
or  eight  hundred  young  fpiders,  which  M.  Bon  kept,  hardly 
one  died  in  a year  ; whereas  of  one  hundred  filk-worms,  not 
forty  lived  to  make  their  bags.  M.  Bon,  having  ordered 
all  the  (hort-legged  fpiders  that  could  be  found  in  the 
months  of  Auguft  and  September  to  be  brought  to  him, 
(hut  them  up  in  paper  coffins,  and  pots  ; covering  the  pots 
with  papers,  which  he  pricked  full  of  pin-holes,  as  well  as 
the  coffins,  to  give  them  air.  He  fed  them  with  flies,  and 
found,  fome  time  afterwards,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them 
had  made  their  bags.  The  fame  ingenious  perfon  found, 
that  fpiders’  bags,  with  regard  to  their  weight,  afford 
much  more  filk  than  thofe  of  the  filk-worms : as  a proof 
of  which,  he  obferves,  that  thirteen  ounces  yield  near  four 
minces  of  clear  filk,  two  ounces  of  which  will  make  a pair 
of  (lockings  ; whereas  (lockings  of  common  filk  weigh  feven 
or  eight  ounces. 

Nor  is  there  any  venom  in  the  filk,  or  even  in  the  fpider, 
as  many  have  imagined.  M.  Bon  has  been  bit  by  them  fe- 
veral times,  without  any  manner  of  harm  ; and  as  for  the 
filk,  it  is  ufed  with  very  good  fuccefs  to  (lop  bleeding,  and 
cure  wounds,  the  natural  gluten  of  it  adling  as  a kind  of 
balfam.  It  likewife  yields,  by  diilillation,  feveral  fpecific 
medicines,  particularly  great  quantities  of  fpirit,  and  vola- 
tile fait,  which  being  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as 
that  drawn  from  the  bags  of  filk-worms,  in  making  the 
guttoe  Anglicans,  or  Engliffi  drops,  at  one  time  fo  famous 
all  over  Europe,  may  ferve  to  make  other  drops  of  greater 
efficacy,  which  M.  Bon  calls  drops  of  Montpelier,  and  ad- 
■vifes  to  be  ufed  in  all  (leepy  difeafes. 

M.  Reaumur,  being  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
to  make  a farther  inquiry  into  this  new  filk  work,  has  raifed 
feveral  obje&ions  and  difficulties  againft  it ; which  are  found 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1710.  The 
fum  of  what  he  has  urged  amounts  to  this.  The  natural 
fiercenefs  of  the  fpiders  renders  them  unfit  to  be  bred  and 
be  kept  together : four  or  five  thoufand  being  dillributed 
into  cells,  fifty  in  lome,  one  or  two  hundred  in  others,  the 
big  ones  foon  killed  and  eat  the  lefs,  fo  that,  in  a ffiort  time, 
there  were  fcarcely  left  one  or  two  in  each  cell ; and  to  this 


inclination  of  mutually  eating  one  another,  M.  Reaumur 
afcribes  the  fcarcity  of  fpiders,  confidering  the  vaft  number 
of  eggs  they  lay. 

But  this  is  not  all : he  even  affirms,  that  the  fpider’s  bag 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  filk-worm,  both  in  luftre  and 
ftrength ; and  that  it  produces  lefs  matter  to  be  manufac- 
tured. The  thread  of  the  fpider’s  web,  he  fays,  only  bears 
a weight  of  two  grains  without  breaking;  and  that  of  the  bag 
bears  thirty-fix.  The  latter,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
is  eighteen  times  thicker  than  the  former ; yet  it  is  weaker 
than  that  of  the  filk-worm,  which  bears  a weight  of  two 
drachms  and  a half : fo  that  five  threads  of  the  fpider’s  bag 
mull  be  put  together,  to  equal  one  thread  of  the  filk-worm’ s 
bag. 

Now  it  is  impoffible  thefe  (hould  be  applied  fo  juftly  over 
one  another,  as  not  to  leave  little  vacant  fpaces  between 
them,  whence  the  light  will  not  be  reflected ; and  of  con- 
fequence,  a thread,  thus  compounded,  mu(l  fall  (liort  of 
the  lullre  of  a folid  thread.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fpider’s 
thread  cannot  be  wound  off,  as  that  of  the  filk-worm  may, 
but  mult  of  neceffity  be  carded ; by  which  means,  being 
torn  in  pieces,  its  evennefs,  which  contributes  much  to  its 
luftre,  is  dedroyed.  In  effedl,  this  want  of  luftre  was  taken 
notice  of  by  M.  ae  la  Hire,  when  the  dockings  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  Academy. 

Again  : fpiders  fumifti  much  lefs  filk  than  the  worms : 
the  larged  bags  of  thefe  latter  weigh  four  grains ; the 
fmaller,  three  grains  ; fo  that  2304  worms  produce  a pound 
of  filk.  The  fpider-bags  do  not  weigh  above  one  grain  ; 
yet  when  cleared  of  their  dud  and  filth,  they  lofe  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight.  The  work  of  twelve  fpiders,  there- 
fore, only  equals  that  of  one  filk-worm  ; and  a pound  of  filk 
will  require  at  lead  27,648  fpiders.  But  as  the  bags  are 
wholly  the  work  of  the  females,  who  (pin  them  to  depofit 
their  eggs  in,  there  mud  be  kept  55,296  fpiders  to  yield  a 
pound  of  filk.  Yet  will  this  only  hold  of  the  bed  fpiders  ; 
thofe  large  ones  ordinarily  feen  in  gardens,  &c.  fcarcely 
yielding  a twelfth  part  of  the  filk  of  the  others : 280  of 
thefe,  he  (hews,  would  not  yield  more  than  one  filk-worm  ; 
663,552  of  them  would  fcarcely  yield  a pound. 

Silk  -Grafs,  in  Botany , a name  ufed  for  two  very  dif- 
ferent genera  of  plants,  the  aloe,  and  dog’s  bane. 

Silk-7'<3/7,  or  Bohemian  Chatterer , in  Ornithology.  See 
Roller. 

Silk,  Virginian,  in  Botany.  See  Periploca. 

SiLK-Worm,  Bombyx.  This  infeffc,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
the  phalsena,  (fee  Bombyx,)  confids  of  eleven  rings,  and 
each  of  thefe  of  a great  number  of  other  fmaller  ones,  joined 
to  each  other  ; and  the  head,  which  terminates  thefe  rings,, 
is  furnifhed  with  two  jaws,  which  work  and  cut  the  food,  not 
by  a perpendicular  but  a lateral  aftion. 

The  humours  found  in  the  body  of  this  creature  all  feem 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  filk  which  it  fpins ; for 
on  being  rubbed  in  the  hands,  they  leave  a hard  or  folid 
cruft  behind  them.  Under  the  (kin  there  is  always  found  a 
mucous  rofy-coloured  membrane,  enveloping  the  animal, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  new  (kin  in  which  it  is  to  appear,  on 
throwing  off  the  old  one.  The  heart  of  this  creature  reaches 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  ; it  is,  indeed,  rather  aferies  of  many  hearts  conne&ed 
together,  than  one  : the  motion  of  fyftole  and  diaftole  is  very 
evident  in  this  whole  chain  of  hearts ; and  it  is  an  elegant 
fight  to  obferve  the  manner  of  the  vital  fluid’s  paffing  from 
one  of  them  to  the  other.  The  ftomach  of  this  animal  is  as 
long  as  the  heart,  reaching,  like  it,  from  one  end  of  the  body 
to  the  other.  This  large  receptacle  for  food,  and  the  fad- 
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den  paffage  of  it  through  the  animal,  are  very  good  reafons 
for  its  great  voracity. 

In  the  fides  of  the  belly,  all  about  the  ventricle,  there  is 
depofited  a vaft  number  of  veffels,  which  contain  the  filky 
juice : thefe  run  with  various  windings  and  meanders  to  the 
mouth,  and  are  fo  difpofed,  that  the  creatures  can  difcharge 
their  contents  at  pleafure  at  the  mouth  ; and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  juices  that  they  are  fupplied  with,  furnifh 
different  forts  of  filk  from  them,  all  the  fluid  contents  of 
thefe  veffels  hardening  in  the  air  into  that  fort  of  thread, 
of  which  we  find  the  web  or  balls  of  this  creature  confift. 

Thefe  creatures  never  are  offended  at  any  flench,  of  what- 
ever kind ; but  they  always  feel  a fouthern  wind,  and  an 
extremely  hot  air  always  makes  them  fick.  Malpighi  de 
Bombyce. 

SILKEBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,  in 
North  Jutland,  with  a caftle,  which  was  formerly  very 
ftrong  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Aarhuus. 

SILLA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  India,  which 
rofe  in  a mountain  of  the  fame  name,  and  loft  itfelf  in  the 
ground,  without  receiving  any  other  river. 

Silla,  in  Geography,  a large  town  of  Africa,  in  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger,  within  two  fhort 
days’  journey  of  Jenne,  which  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the 
river.  This  place  was  the  boundary  of  Mr.  Park’s  journey, 
and  from  hence  he  began  his  return  homeward ; 75  miles 
N.E.  of  Sego.  N.  lat.  140  48'.  W.  long.  i°  34'. 

Silla  Point , a cape  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  90.  E.  long.  i23°5ih 

SILLABAR,  or  Cellf.bar,  a fea-port  town  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  with  a good  and  fafe 
harbour  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bencoolen. 

SILLAH-MEW,  a handfome  town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  fituated  on  the  Irawaddy.  It  is  {haded  by  wide- 
fpreading  trees,  and  embellifhed  with  feveral  temples.  A 
fmooth  bank  Hoping  to  the  river,  and  clothed  with  the  fineft 
verdure,  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  The  foil  around  in 
general  is  but  poor.  Some  fields  are  regularly  fenced,  and 
cattle  in  large  herds  graze  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SILLANGER,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland  ; 
4 miles  W.  of  Hernofand. 

SILLANO,  a town  of  Etruria;  8 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Volterra. 

SILLEE,  a circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ramgur,  on  the  eaft  by  Pachete,  on  the  fouth  by  Tomar, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Nagpour ; its  form  is  fquare,  and  each 
fide  is  about  16  miles. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
circar;  25  miles  S.E.  of  Ramgur.  N.  lat.  230  22f.  E. 
long.  85°  5:6'. 

SlLLEIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the  Troade. 

SILLE-LE-GU1LLAUME,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of  Le  Mans;  18  miles  N.  of  Le 
Mans.  The  place  contains  2121,  and  the  canton  11,835 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  247^  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  48°  12'.  W.  long.  o°  3'. 

SILLE WOOD,  a finall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Norway  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bergen. 

SILLINGA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 35  miles  S.  of  Doefa. 

SILLON,  in  Fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth,  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  moat,  to  fortify  it,  when  too  broad. 

The  fillon  is  more  ufually  denominated  an  envelope. 

SILLS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fignifying  the  rnafts  of  a 
cart,  waggon,  & c. 

SILLY,  in  Geography,  a rock  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey ; 2 miles  S.  of  Noirmont  Point. 


SILLYUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor/ 
in  Ionia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna. 

SILM,  or  Cilm  Monou,  in  Geography,  a country  of 
Africa,  near  the  river  Scherbro. 

SILNO,  a town  of  Lithuania ; 4 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Grodno. 

SILO,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Shiloh. 

SILOE,  Siloa,  or  Siloam,  a fountain  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  eaft,  between  the  city  and  the 
brook  Kidron,  or  Cedron.  Jofephus  (De  Bell.  1.  v.  c.  26.) 
fays,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  befieged  Jerufalem,  the 
waters  of  this  fountain  inereafed  ; and  that  the  cafe  was  the 
fame,  when  Titus  befieged  the  city  ; fo  that,  during  the 
fiege,  it  abundantly  fupplied  the  Roman  army,  and  furniftied 
alfo  a fufficiency  for  watering  the  gardens ; though,  before 
this  event,  water  could  hardly  be  bought  for  money.  The 
prophet  Ifaiah  (ch.  viii.  6.)  infinuates,  that  its  waters  flowed 
gently  and  without  noife.  St.  John  fpeaks  of  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  (John,  ix.  7.)  The  tower  of  Siloam,  mentioned 
Luke,  xiii.  4.  is  thought  to  have  been  near  the  fountain 

SI-LONG,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank,  in  Quang-fi.  N.  lat.  240  34'.  E.  long- 
1050  x8'- 

SILOOR,  a town  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Sumatra* 
S.  lat.  i°8'.  E.  long.  io3°5i'. 

SILOXERUS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Labillardiere, 
from  rvXoe,  the  Jlyle,  and  oyKv%o<;,  /welling,  on  account  of  the 
tumid  bafe  of  that  part.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
trace  this  derivation,  without  authentic  information  from 
the  author  himfelf. — Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  57. — Clafs 
and  order,  Syngenejia  Po/ygamia-fegregata.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
po/itee  nuc ament acece,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  fcarcely  any,  except  the  leaves 
furrounding  the  common  compound  receptacle  ; partial  in- 
ferior, of  from  five  to  feven  equal,  obovate-oblong,  con- 
cave, membranous  leaves,  containing  feveral  florets.  Cor. 
compound  uniform,  difeoid,  of  from  two  to  five  tubular, 
monopetalous,  regular,  pitcher-fhaped,  five-toothed,  perfeft 
florets.  Stam.  Filaments  in  each  floret  five,  very  {hort ; 
anthers  linear,  united  into  a tube.  Pijl.  Germen  in  each 
floret  inversely  pyramidal,  tuberculated  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped, 
fwelling  very  much  at  the  bafe ; ftigmas  two,  obtufe, 
fpreading.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  partial 
calyx.  Seeds  folitary  to  each  floret,  inverfelv  pyramidal, 
befet  with  rows  of  tubercles,  and  crowned  with  about  twelve 
little  teeth ; down  of  one  leaf,  membranous,  pellucid,  in 
five  ovate,  acute,  fringed  lobes.  Common  Receptacle  ob- 
long, fomewhat  club-ftiaped,  hairy,  many-flowered  ; partial 
fmall,  fcaly,  the  feales  membranous,  oblong,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  florets. 

Eff.  Ch.  Common  receptacle  hairy ; partial  chaffy. 
Partial  calyx  with  from  two  to  five  perfedl,  equal,  regular 
florets.  Seed-down  membranous,  five-lobed,  fringed. 

1.  S.  humifufus.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  58.  t.  209. — - 
Native  of  Lewin’s  land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land. A fmall,  diffufe,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a tapering, 
apparently  annual,  root.  Stems  feveral,  fpreading,  Ample, 
leafy,  an  inch  or  two  long.  Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  fimple, 
linear,  obtufe,  fmooth,  near  an  inch  in  length ; feveral  of 
them  crowded  under  the  heads  of  J lowers , which  are 
terminal,  folitary,  ovate  or  nearly  globular,  fcarcely  an 
inch  long.  Nothing  is  mentioned  concerning  the  colour, 
feent,  or  properties  of  this  little  inconfpicuous,  but  Angular, 
plant. 

SILPERRY,  m Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 2 miles 
S.S.E,  of  Ghidore, 
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SILPHA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  of  the  order 
Goleoptera,  of  which  the  generic  charafter  is,  Antenna:  cla- 
vate,  the  club  perfoliate  ; (hells  margined  ; head  prominent ; 
thorax  fomewhat  flattened  and  margined.  This  genus  of 
infefts,  from  its  habits,  is  known  by  the  trivial  name  of  the 
Carrion-beetle.  The  feveral  fpecies  are  commonly  found 
among  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  fubltances,  frequenting 
alfo  dung-hills,  carrion,  and  other  offenflve  matter  : they 
lay  their  eggs  chiefly  in  the  dead  and  putrid  carcafes  of  ani- 
mals. The  larvx  are  of  a lengthened  (hape,  and  of  an  un- 
pleafant  appearance,  being  generally  roughened  with  minute 
fpines  and  protuberances.  There  are  about  120  fpecies,  in 
eight  feparate  diviflons  or  feftions.  The  following  are  mod 
worthy  of  notice. 

SeElion  A is  charaElerifed  by  a dilated  and  bifid  Lip,  and  a one - 

toothed  Ja<w  ; in  which , among  others,  are  the  following 

Species. 

Surinamensis.  Black  ; fhells  with  a yellow  band  be- 
hind ; hind-thighs  toothed.  It  is  found  in  South  America. 

* Littoralis.  This  is  a black  infeft  ; the  (hells  are 
naked,  with  three  railed  lines  ; thorax  rounded  and  polilhed. 
This  is  an  European  infeft,  and  found  in  our  own  country. 

Livida.  This  is  brown  ; thorax,  (hells,  and  legs  livid. 
It  is  found  in  Germany. 

Indica.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  an  Indian  infeft  ; 
it  is  black  ; the  fhells  are  marked  with  two  ferruginous 
bands ; thorax  one-toothed  before. 

Micans.  Black,  with  a green  polifh  ; (hells  ftriate,  trun- 
cate, one-toothed.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Tail  rufous  ; (hells  black,  with  three  elevated 
ftrise,  one-toothed  at  the  future. 

Americana.  This,  as  its  name  fhews,  is  found  in 
divers  parts  of  America.  It  is  deprefled  and  black  ; tho- 
rax is  yellow  and  black  in  the  centre.  The  (hells  are  rugged 
and  immaculate. 

* Tiioracica.  This  is  black  ; the  (hells  are  marked 
with  a Angle  elevated  line  ; the  thorax  is  teftaceous.  This 
and  the  following  are  Englifh  infefts.  According  to  Mr. 
Donovan’s  figure  and  defcription,  the  (hells  of  this  fpecies 
have  three  railed  lines.  It  is  diftinguiihable  by  its  red  tho- 
rax, every  other  part  being  black. 

* Rugosa.  Blackifh  ; the  (hells  are  ridged  with  three 
raifed  lines,  the  thorax  is  ridged  and  Anuate  behind.  This 
infeft  confumes  dead  carcafes,  flfh,  and  flefh  of  all  kinds : 
when  caught  it  emits  a very  fetid  humour. 

* Astrata.  This  is  of  a flze  Amilar  to  the  thoracici, 
but  is  totally  black,  and  has  the  wing-(heaths  marked  by 
three  rifing  lines  ; its  larva,  which  may  be  found  in  gardens, 
is  of  a lengthened  (hape,  and  of  a black  colour. 

* Levigata.  Black  ; (hells  fmooth  and  fub-punftured. 
The  (hells  are  without  raifed  lines. 

* Obscura.  Black ; the  (hells  are  punftured,  with 
three  raifed  lines  ; the  thorax  is  truncate  before.  This  fpe- 
cies is  Agured  by  Donovan.  The  thorax  has  a blueifh 
glofs. 

* Opaca.  This  is  brown  ; the  fhells  have  three  raifed 
lines  ; the  thorax  is  truncate  before. 

* Sinuata.  The  thorax  of  this  fpecies  is  emarginate 
and  rough  ; the  fhells  have  three  raifed  lines,  Anuate  at  the 
tip.  This  is  a beautiful  fpecies : the  thorax  is  brown,  with 
a Alvery  glofs  ; it  is  rough,  with  raifed  dots. 

* 4-Punctata.  The  thorax  is  yellow,  with  a large 
black  (pot ; the  (hells  are  yellow,  with  four  black  fpots. 

* Grisea.  Grey  ; the  (hells  are  fmooth ; the  thorax  is 
emarginate. 
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SeElion  B is  d'tfiinguifhed  by  an  entirely  rounded  Lip,  and  a 
one-toothed  Jaw. 

4-MacOeata.  Thorax  and  (hells  black,  the  latter  with 
two  rufous  fpots  ; the  body  is  rufous  : the  antennae  are 
ferruginous,  brown  before  the  tip,  (hells  flriate. 

Multipunctata.  Rufous  ; (hells  fubflriate,  with  nu- 
merous rufous  dots.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden. 

Picea.  Pitchy  ; (hells  flriate,  black,  the  bafe  and  band 
behind  are  ferruginous.  This  is  a very  fmall  infeft,  and  is 
found  in  Germany. 

Metallica.  This  is  of  a brafl'y  colour ; the  legs  are 
ferruginous.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Saxony, 

C.  Lip  horny , entire;  the  Jaw  is  bifid . 

4-Notata.  Black  ; the  fhells  are  truncate,  with  two 
rufous  fpots.  It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,. 
The  antennae  are  long ; the  flve  laft  joints  are  perfoliate  5 
the  (hells  are  a little  fhorter  than  the  body  ; the  abdomen  is 
acute. 

4-Pustulosa.  Black,  poliflied ; edge  of  the  thorax, 
and  fpots  on  the  fhells  are  fanguineous.  It  is  found  in 
New  Holland  ; the  fhells  are  truncate,  fhorter  than  the 
abdomen. 

Agaricina.  This  alfo  is  black  and  polifhed ; the  an- 
tenna: and  legs  are  yellow.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  not  in  our  own  country.  The  (hells  are  trun- 
cate, fhorter  than  the  abdomen  ; the  body  is  black  and  im- 
maculate ; the  abdomen  pointed. 

D.  Lip  emarginate , conic  ; Jaw  bifid. 

Fasciata.  Black ; the  fhells  are  marked  with  two 
rufous  bands,  the  fore  one  fpotted  with  black.  It  inhabits 
North  America,  and  is  a rather  large  infeft ; though  lefs 
than  the 

Grandis,  which  is  an  African  infeft,  and  fo  named  on 
account  of  its  Aze.  This  is  black,  and  the  (hells  are  marked 
with  two  rufous  fpots. 

*4*Pustulata.  Black;  the  (hells  are  marked  with  two 
ferruginous  dots.  This  is  found  in  England,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  larva  is  long,  hairy,  and 
grey. 

* 6-Pustulata.  Black ; fhells  ftriate,  with  three  rufous 
fpots.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  reckoned  a very  beautiful  fpecies  ; the  antennae 
are  pitchy  ; the  thorax  is  ferruginous  at  the  edge  ; fpot  at 
the  bafe  of  the  fhells  Anuate,  the  middle  one  is  uniform  ; 
that  at  the  tip  is  fmall  and  round  ; the  body  beneath  is 
rufous. 

* Nigrifennis.  Rufous  ; the  antennas,  fhells,  and  bread 
are  black.  This  is  found  chiefly  on  trees. 

* Rufipes.  This  is  a black  infeft  ; the  head,  thorax, 
and  legs,  are  ferruginous.  The  abdomen  is  black. 

* JEnea.  This  is  of  a ftne  fcarlet  colour  ; the  (hells  are 
brafly  and  immaculate. 

* Rufifrons.  Black  ; but  the  front,  two  fpots  on  the 
(hells,  and  legs,  are  ferruginous.  This  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  England,  and  is  reckoned  a fmall  infeft. 

E.  The  InfeEts  of  this  Section  are  charaElerifed  by  a heart • 
Jhaped  Lip,  emarginate  and  crenate. 

* Germanica  Black  ; front  and  edge  of  the  fhells  are 
ferruginous.  Sometimes  the  (hells  are  marked  with  a fer- 
ruginous fpot  or  two.  It  depoflts  its  eggs  in  the  carcafes 
of  other  infefts,  and  buries  them  under  ground.  It  is  very 
like  the 

* Vespih.0.  This  infeft,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  our 

own 
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own  country,  is  the  molt  remarkable  of  the  European  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  wing-fheaths  confi- 
derably  fhorter  than  the  abdomen,  or  as  if  cut  off  at  the 
tips  ; they  are  alfo  marked  by  two  waved,  orange-coloured 
tranfverfe  bars,  the  reft  of  the  infeft  being  black  ; the  ge- 
neral length  of  the  animal  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  vefpillo  feeks  out  fome  decaying  animal  fubftance  in 
which  it  may  depofit  its  eggs,  and  in  order  to  their  greater 
fecurity,  contrives  to  bury  it  under  ground.  Three  or  four 
of  thefe  infects,  working  in  concert,  have  been  known  to 
drag  under  the  furface  the  body  of  a mole  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour,  fo  that  not  a trace  of  it  has  appeared  above  ground. 
The  eggs  are  white,  and  of  an  oval  fhape : from  thefe  are 
hatched  the  larva;,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  about  an 
inch  long,  of  a yellowiih-white  colour,  with  a fcaly  orange- 
coloured  (hield,  or  bar,  acrofs  the  middle  of  each  divifion  of 
the  body.  Each  of  thefe  larvae  forms  for  itfelf  an  oval  cell 
in  the  ground,  in  which  it  changes  to  a yellowifh  chryfalis, 
refembling  that  of  a beetle  ; out  of  which,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  weeks,  proceeds  the  perfect  infeft.  This  fpecies  is 
reckoned  very  elegant  in  form,  but  it  generally  diffufes  a 
veryftrong  and  unpleafant  fmell  ; it  flies  with  itrength  and 
rapidity,  and  is  ufually  feen  on  the  wing  during  the  hotteft 
part  of  the  day. 

Mortuorum.  Black ; fhells  marked  with  two  ferru- 
ginous bands  ; the  club  of  the  antennas  is  black  ; the  hind- 
thighs  are  unarmed.  This  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, preying  on  carcafes  and  fungi. 

F.  Lip  fquare  and emarginate. 

* Scarab jeoides.  Oval,  black  ; the  fhells  are  marked 
with  two  ferruginous  fpots. 

Lunata.  Oval,  black  ; fhells  with  a lunate  yellow  fpot 
at  the  tip.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and  is  found  in 
Germany. 

Cocon.  Yellow  ; the  fpots  on  the  thorax,  and  marginal 
fpot  on  the  fhells,  black.  It  is  found  in  Sweden.  The  head 
is  black  ; the  antennas  are  yellow  ; the  club  is  black  ; the 
thorax  is  downy,  with  fix  fpots  difpofed  in  a ftreak  ; the 
abdomen  is  black,  edged  with  yellow. 

* Atomaria.  This  infefl:  is  fmooth  and  black  ; the  fhells 
have  crenate  ftriae  ; the  legs  are  pale. 

* Melanocephala.  This  is  black  and  fmooth  ; the 
fhells  are  grey,  with  a common  black  fpot  at  the  bafe. 

* Unipuncta.  This  is  black  ; fhells  yellowifh,  with  a 
common  black  fpot.  The  fhells  are  fometimes  immaculate. 

* Fimetaria.  Black,  immaculate  ; the  fhells  are  very 
fmooth.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  dung. 

* Minuta.  This  is  black  and  fmall ; the  fhells  are 
ftriate  ; legs  of  the  fame  colour.  It  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

* Pulicaria.  This  is  oblong  and  black  ; the  fhells  are 
abbreviated  ; the  abdomen  pointed.  This  is  found  chiefly 
among  flowers. 

G.  The  InfeBs  of  this  SeBion  have  a long  and  entire  Lip ; the 
Antenna  are  ferrate. 

* Saxicornis.  Smooth,  polifhed,  and  of  a chefnut  co- 
lour ; the  antennae  are  black. 

Depressa.  Smooth,  ferruginous  ; the  fhells  are  fub- 
ftriate,  and  the  body  is  depreffed.  It  is  found  under  the 
bark  of  oak-trees. 

H,  Lip  and  Java  unknown. 

Of  this  fe&ion  there  are  no  Englifh  fpecies  ; it  will  be  fpf- 
ficienr  to  mention  the  following. 


Insignita.  Black  ; fhells  obfoletely  ftriate,  with  two 
large  fcarlet  fpots.  Common  at  Berlin  ; as  is  the  next. 

Nigricans.  Blackifh  ; the  fhells  are  fmooth,  with  four 
yellow  fpots. 

Histeroides.  Black ; the  antenna;  and  legs  are  red  ; the 
fhells  are  abbreviated  with  a red  fpot.  It  inhabits  Upfal, 
and  is  the  fize  of  a loufe. 

SILPHIUM,  in  Botany , an  old  Latin  name  adopted 
from  the  Greeks,  whofe  at\pov,  according  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  in  Diofcorides,  is  evidently  one  of  the  umbelliferous 
family,  with  a broad  or  flat  feed.  (See  Laser.)  Linnaeus 
takes  a great  liberty,  in  transferring  this  name  to  a fynge- 
nefious  genus,  altogether  American,  in  his  Corollarium 
Gen.  PI.  16;  nor  does  he,  in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  give 
any  reafon  for  this  meafure. — Linn.  Gen.  444.  Schreb.  580. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2330.  Mart.  Mill.  Dicf.  v.  4.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  5.  163.  Purfh  577.  Juft.  1 1 8.  Lamarck 
Illultr.  t.  707.  Gmrtn.  t.  171.  ( Afterifcus ; Dill.  Elth. 

32.  t.  47’) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefa  Polygamia-necef- 
faria.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  oppofitifolia,  Linn.  Corymbferat 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  ovate,  imbricated,  fquarrofe ; 
its  fcales  ovate-oblong,  reflexed  for  about  half  their  length, 
projecting  on  all  fides,  permanent.  Cor.  compound,  ra- 
diant. PerfeCt  florets  in  the  difk  feveral,  of  one  petal, 
funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed  ; their  tube  fcarcely  more  flender 
than  the  limb  ; female  ones,  in  the  radius,  fewer,  lanceolate, 
very  long,  often  three-toothed.  Stam.  in  the  florets  of  the 
difk  only,  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers 
united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Fiji,  in  the  florets  of  the 
difk  imperfeCt,  Germen  thread-fhaped,  very  flender  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  very  long,  villous ; itigma  Ample : in  the 
females,  Germen  inverfely  heart-fhaped  ; ftyle  fimple,  fhort ; 
ftigmas  two,  briftle-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftyle.  Peric. 
none,  except  the  unaltered  calyx.  Seeds  in  the  difk  none  ; 
in  the  radius  folitary  to  each  floret*  fomewhat  membranous, 
inverfely  heart-fhaped,  with  a membranous,  two-horned, 
emarginate  border.  Recept.  chaffy,  with  linear  fcales. 

Eli.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seeds  comprefied,  in- 
verfely heart-fhaped,  bordered  ; their  down  bordered,  with 
two  horns.  Calyx  fquarrofe. 

Fifteen  fpecies  are  defined  by  authors,  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  plants,  generally  rather  large,  with  the  afpeft  of 
Sunflowers ; their  leaves  oppofite,  whorled,  or  alternate ; 
the  flowers  yellow.  The  horns  of  the  feed  are  wanting  in 
fome  of  the  fpecies. 

1.  S.  laciniatum.  Jagged-leaved  Silphium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1301.  Ait.  n.  1.  Purfh  n.  1.  Linn.  fil.  fafc.  1.  5. 
t.  3. — Stem  hifpid.  Radical  as  well  as  Item-leaves  pinna- 
tifid  ; their  fegments  deeply  toothed. — On  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  weftern  territories  of  North  America,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Mifiifippi,  flowering  from  Auguft  to  OCtober. 
Purfh.  Collinfon  fent  the  feeds  to  Linnaeus.  The  Jlem  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  fimple,  leafy,  round,  an 
inch  thick,  rough  in  the  upper  part  with  briftly  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  two  feet  long,  and  one  broad, 
with  four  or  five  remote  lobes  at  each  fide  ; ftrongly  ribbed, 
rough.  Flowers  four  inches  wide ; the  ten  fcales  of  their 
rough  calyx  armed  with  ftrong  taper  points. 

2.  S.  compofitum.,  Panicled  Silphium.  Michaux  Boreal- 

Amer.  v.  2.  145.  Willd.  n.  2.  Purfh  n.  2.  (S.  laci- 

niatum; Walt.  Carol.  217.) — “Stem  fmooth.  Stem- 
leaves  pinnatifid ; radical  ones  ternate,  with  many  feg- 
ments. Flowers  panicled.” — In  gravelly  woods,  near  the 
fea-coaft  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  from  Auguft 
to  October.  Not  above  two  feet  high.  Flowers  fmall. 
Purfh. 
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3.  S.  terelinthinaceum.  Broad-leaved  Silphium.  Linn. 
Suppl.  383.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  2.  Purlh  n.  3.  Jacq. 
Hurt.  Vind.  v.  1.  16.  t.  43.  — Stem  fmooth.  Radical 
leaves  heart-lhaped  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  alternate,  ovate,  fer- 
rated,  rough. — In  Louiftana,  and  the  weftern  mountains  of 
North  America,  flowering  from  Auguft  to  Ottober.  Purjh. 
The  flem  is  about  five  feet  high,  panicled  at  the  top,  with 
bright  yellow,  rather  drooping,  flowers,  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  radical  leaves  are  a foot  long,  and  nearly  as 
broad,  coriaceous,  rough,  fharply  toothed,  with  very  long 
footfialks. 

4.  S . perfoliatum.  Square-flalked  Silphium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1301.  Ait.  n.  3.  Purfli  n.  4. — Leaves  oppofite,  tri- 
angular, ftalked,  perfoliate.  Stem  fquare,  fmooth. — Na- 
tive of  the  Allegany  mountains,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Caro- 
lina, flowering  from  July  to  Oftober,  according  to  Mr. 
Purfli,  who  confiders  as  a variety  of  this  the  conjunBum, 
Willd.  Enum.  933.  The  prefent  is  a robult  plant,  fre- 
quent in  large  gardens  or  plantations,  taller  than  a man. 
Leaves  rough  like  a file,  with  bordered  rough-edged  foot- 

flalks,  clafping  the  Item  with  their  compound  bafes. 
Flowers  about  two  inches  wide,  with  a fmooth  calyx. 

5.  S.  connatum.  Round-italked  Perfoliate  Silphium. 
Linn.  Mant.  574.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  4.  Purlh  n.  5. 
— Stem  round,  hifpid.  Leaves  oppofite,  diitantly  ferrated, 
rough  ; combined  at  the  bafe. — Found  on  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  in  Auguft  and 
September.  Purlh,  as  well  as  Willdenow,  juftly  infills  on 
this  being  a very  diltindt  fpecies  from  the  laft,  of  which 
Michaux  thought  it  a variety.  The  flem  is  round,  covered 
in  the  upper  part  with  deflexed  briltly  hairs.  Upper  leaves 
nearly  entire,  broad  and  perfoliate  at  the  bafe.  The 

flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  preceding. 

6.  S.  Aflerifcus.  Hairy-ftalked  Silphium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1302.  Ait.  n.  5.  Purlh  n.  6.  (Aiterifcus  coronre 
folis  folio  et  facie;  Dill-  Elth.  42.  t.  37.) — Stem  round, 
hifpid.  Leaves  oppofite  or  alternate,  oblong,  acute,  fer- 
rated, rough.  Calyx  fringed. — In  mountain  meadows  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
Pur/h.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  fpotted  with  purple. 
Lower  leaves  alternate,  coarfely  toothed  ; upper  nearly  op- 
pofite, and  more  entire.  Flowers  nearly  three  inches 
broad. 

7.  S.  pumilum.  Dwarf  Silphium.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  146.  Willd.  n.  7.  Purlh  n.  7.  — “ Stem 
finely  downy.  Leaves  oval,  flightly  ferrated,  obtufe,  ra- 
ther downy.  Scales  of  the  calyx  obovate,  obtufe.  Seeds 
without  horns.” — Gathered  in  Florida,  by  Bartram  and 
Michaux.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen. 

8.  S.  integrifolium.  Entire-leaved  Silphium.  Michaux 
ibid.  Willd.  n.  8.  Purlh  n.  8.— a Stem  quadrangular, 
harfh.  Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  oblong,  entire,  rough. 
Flowers  on  Ihort  ftalks.” — On  the  moll  weftern  of  the  Al- 
legany and  Illinois  mountains,  flowering  from  Auguft  to 
October.  About  four  feet  high.  Leaves  all  uniform, 
ereft  ; extremely  rough  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers  few. 
Purjh,  Michaux. 

9.  S.  Levigatum.  Polifhed  Silphium.  Purfli  n.  9. — 
“ Stem  Ample,  fquare,  furrowed,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite, feflile,  ovate,  pointed,  minutely  ferrated,  fmooth  on 
both  fides ; fomewhat  heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe.  Scales  of 
the  calyx  ovate,  fringed. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Enflen,  in 
Georgia,  North  America,  about  two  feet  high.  Flowers 
denfely  corymbofe.  Purjh. 

10.  S.  trifoliatum.  Rough  Three-leaved  Silphium. 

Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1302.  Willd.  n.  9.  Ait.  n.  6.  Purlh 

n.  10.  (S.  ternifolium;  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  146. 


Chryfanthemum  virginianum,  foliis  afperis,  tribus  ad  germ 
cula  fitis;  Mcrif.  fed.  6.  t.  3.  f.  68.)  — Stem  with  fix 
angles,  fmooth.  Leaves  three  in  a whorl,  ovato-lanceolate, 
rough,  with  unequal  tooth-like  ferratures.  Panicle  three- 
forked.— On  the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
flowering  in  September  and  October.  Purjh.  Stem  about 
fix  feet  high,  leafy,  purplifh,  fmooth  to  the  touch.  Leaves 
more  or  lefs  accurately  whorled,  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  on  Ihort  ftalks ; the  floral  ones  entire. 
Flowers  two  inches  in  diameter.  Calyx-Jcales  broad,  mi- 
nutely fringed,  fmooth. 

11.  S . ternatum.  Fringed  Three-leaved  Silphium.  Willd. 
n.  10.  Purlh  n.  11. — “ Stem  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves 
three  in  a whorl,  ftalked,  lanceolate,  flightly  and  minutely 
toothed,  roughilh ; fringed  at  the  bafe : the  upper  ones 
fcattered  and  feflile.  Panicle  forked.  Calyx  fringed.” — 
Retzius  communicated  to  Willdenow  a defcription  of  this, 
as  a new  fpecies  from  North  America,  and  Purlh  faw  a 
fpecimen  in  Mr.  Lambert’s  polleflion.  The  flem  is  faid  to 
be  four  feet  high.  Loweft,  as  well  as  the  uppermoft,  leaves 
fcattered  ; thofe  of  the  panicle  feflile,  two  together.  Calyx- 
Jcales  in  four  rows.  Florets  of  the  radius  broader  than  in 
the  laft  ; but  thofe  of  the  diik  are  Ihorter.  Retzius. 

12.  S.  atro-purpureum.  Violet-ftalked  Silphium.  Willd. 
n.  11.  Purfli  n.  12. — “ Stem  cylindrical,  fmooth.  Leaves 
about  four  in  a whorl,  lanceolate,  rough,  nearly  entire,  al- 
moft  feflile  ; fringed  at  the  bafe  ; the  upper  ones  fcattered. 
Panicle  forked.” — Willdenow  was  indebted  to  Retzius  for 
this  likewife,  but  Mr.  Lyon  is  faid  to  have  met  with  it  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. 
Mr.  Purfli,  who  had  feen  this  plant  alive,  fays  it  refembles 
the  preceding,  but  is  at  firft  fight  diftinguilhed  by  the 
purple  fmooth  Jlem.  By  the  description  of  Retzius,  the 
lpecimen  of  S.  trifoliatum  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium  fhould 
feem  rather  to  belong  to  the  prefent  fpecies.  See  its  de- 
fcription above. 

13.  S.  tomentofum.  Downy  Silphium.  Purlh  n.  13. — 
“ Stem  and  footftalks  downy.  Branches  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  alternate,  heart-lhaped,  ovate,  ferrated,  lhaggy. 
Seeds  without  horns.” — Gathered  in  Georgia,  by  John 
Bartram,  whofe  fpecimens  are  in  fir  Joleph  Banks’s  her- 
barium. Pur/h. 

14.  S.  elatum.  Tall  Silphium.  Purlh  n.  14. — “ Leaves 
alternate,  ftalked,  heart-lhaped,  finuated.  Calyx-fcales 
obtufe.”  Native  of  Carolina.  Herb.  Banks. 

17.  S.  reticulatum.  Reticulated  Silphium.  Purfli  n.  15. 
— “ Leaves  alternate,  ovato-lanceolate,  heart-lhaped,  fer- 
rated, bluntilh,  fomewhat  villous.”  — Native  of  Florida. 
Herb.  Banks. 

S.  folidaginoides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1302,  proves  the  fame 
plant  as  Rudbeckia  oppofltifolia,  Sp.  Pi.  1280,  under  each  of 
which  names  it  lie§  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  It  is  alfo 
Helianthus  Levis,  Sp.  PI.  1278,  adopted  from  Gronovius  ; 
and  is  Willdenow’s  Buphthalnmm  helianthoides , n.  19,  to 
which  laft  genus  it  had  originally  been  referred  by  Linnasus 
in  his  Hortus  Upfalienfls.  Finally  this  plant  is  now  called 
Heliopjis  Levis  in  Purlh,  p.  563,  after  Perfoon.  See  Rud- 
beckia. 

S.  trilobaturn,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1302,  is  Buphthalmum  re- 
pens, Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2233.  n.  13.  Lamarck  Didt. 
v.  1.  515. 

Silphium,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  tall- 
growing,  herbaceous,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are,  the  jagged-leaved  filphium  (S.  laciniatum); 
the  broad-leaved  filphium  (S,  terebinthinaceum)  ; the  hairy- 
ftalked  filphium  (S.  aiterifcus);  and  the  three-leaved  fil- 
phium (S.  trifoliatum). 

Method 
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Method  of  Culture.— They  are  all  readily  increafed  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the  borders  and  clumps. 
They  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  planting  the  flips  in  the  fame 
manner  s they  Ihould  be  afterwards  managed  as  the  perennial 
fun-flower.  They  are  durable  in  the  root,  but  decay  an- 
nually in  the  ftalk. 

They  afford  a good  variety  and  effeft  among  other  pe- 
rennial plants  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  put  out  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Silphium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Libya, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  plant.  It  commenced  eaft- 
ward  towards  Aziris  and  the  ifle  of  Plataea,  and  extended 
weftward  as  far  as  the  Syrtis. 

SILSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Wernigerode  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Wernigerode. 

SILVA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Kama, 
near  the  town  of  Silva,  in  the  government  of  Perm. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Tchufovaia,  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Perm. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Solikamlk. 

Silva  Piana , a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Coire  ; 16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bormio. 

SILVANEZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  ; 9 miles  S.  of  St.  Afrique. 

SILVELLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Cremona. 

SILVER,  a river  of  the  King’s  county,  Ireland,  which 
rifes  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Sliebh-Bloom  mountains, 
and  takes  a northerly  direction.  It  has  this  name  in  Beau- 
fort’s and  Arrowfmith’s  maps,  but  is  called  the  Frankford 
river  by  Mr.  Longfield,  in  his  report  to  the  Bog  commif- 
fioners,  from  the  fmall  town  of  Frankford,  which  it  pafles. 
Mr.  Longfield  reprefents  it  as  capable  of  being  eafily  made 
navigable  for  canal  boats,  and  alfo  of  being  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  drainage  of  the  vaft  bogs  between  which  it  flows. 
In  one  part  of  its  courfe,  a little  before  it  joins  the  Brufna, 
the  Macartney  aqueduft,  a part  of  the  Grand  Canal,  pafles 
over  it. 

Silver,  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  and 
in  Eomefic  Economy,  is  a white  malleable  metal,  fufceptible 
of  a fine  polifh.  In  Chemijlry,  it  is  a fimple  inflammable 
body. 

It  is  fometimes  found  in  the  native  ttate,  but  more  fre- 
quently combined  with  antimony,  arfenic,  or  fulphur ; 
forming  the  varieties  of  filver-ores ; with  which  we  fhall 
begin,  and  then  proceed  to  the  allay  and  analyfis,  phyfical 
properties,  and  chemical  properties  of  filver. 

Silver-ores  contain  that  metal  either  native,  or  alloyed 
with  other  metals,  or  mineralized  by  fulphur,  and  fome- 
times with  the  muriatic  acid,  the  fulphuric  acid,  and  in  one 
rare  inftauce  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

Silver-ores  principally  occur  in  the  rocks  which  have  been 
denominated  primary  and  tranfition  rocks,  and  rarely  in 
fecondary  rocks ; but  many  rich  argentiferous  lead-ores 
occur  in  alpine  lime-ftone  and  fecondary  ftrata.  The  ores 
of  filver  are  accompanied  by  calcareous  fpar  and  fulphate  of 
barytes,  and  fometimes  with  quartz,  horn-ftone,  jafper,  and 
fluor  fpar.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  globe  afford  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  but  the 
richeft  repofitories  of  filver  are  fituated  either  in  high  lati- 
tudes or  in  elevated  regions.  The  moft  celebrated  filver- 
mines  of  Europe  are  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  polar  regions  ; and  thofe  which  are  in 
warmer  latitudes,  are  almoft  all  fituated  near  the  fummits 
of  alpine  mountains  commonly  covered  with  fnow,  as  at 
AUeniont  in  France,  and  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in 


the  centre  of  the  Cordilleras.  Silver  never  occurs,  like 
gold,  in  alluvial  foil,  or  the  fands  of  rivers.  After  the 
mineralogical  defeription  of  the  ores,  we  fhall  give  a fhort 
account  of  the  principal  repofitories  of  filver  at  prefenc 
known. 

Native  filver , Argent  natif  of  Haiiy,  pofl'effes  the  charac- 
ters of  filver  extracted  from  other  filver-ores,  but  is  gene- 
rally lefs  malleable.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  but  the 
furface  is  commonly  tarnilhed,  and  is  of  a yellowilh-brown 
or  greyifh-black.  Native  filver  occurs  cryftallized  in 
cubes  and  o&ohedrons  ; the  cryftals  are  fmall,  and  are  often 
aggregated,  forming  beautiful  ramifications ; the  branches 
fometimes  crofs  each  other  in  a reftangular  direction,  and 
are  reticulated.  It  is  fometimes  in  leaves  and  fometimes 
capillary,  and  when  the  filaments  are  much  entangled,  it 
becomes  nearly  compaft.  Native  filver  is  alfo  found  in 
fhapelefs  maffes  of  confiderable  fize.  In  the  year  1750, 
there  was  found  in  the  famous  mine  of  Hemmels  Furft,  near 
Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  a mafs  of  native  filver,  which 
weighed  one  hundred  weight  and  a quarter;  in  1771  an 
equally  large  mafs  was  found.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
Albini,  in  his  “ Meiffnifche  Berg  Arconicke,”  p.  30,  “ that 
at  Schneeberg,  in  1478,  a rich  filver  vein  was  difeovered  ; 
and  fo  large  a block  of  native  filver  cut  out,  that  duke 
Albert  of  Saxony  defeended  into  the  mine,  and  ufed  this 
large  block  as  a table  to  dine  upon.  It  was  fmelted  into 
four  hundred  centners  of  filver;  a centner  is  no  lbs.” 
(Jamefon’s  Mineralogy.)  Native  filver  is  fufible  into  a 
globule,  which  is  not  altered  by  a continuance  of  the  heat : 
it  is  fcarcely  ever  pure  : the  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed 
are  commonly  gold,  copper  or  arfenic,  and  iron.  Native 
filver  alloyed  with  gold  is  rare  ; its  colour  is  intermediate 
between  filver-white  and  brafs-yellow ; it  often  contains  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  gold.  The  ftones  which  form 
the  matrix  of  native  filver  in  the  mine  are  very  numerous ; 
it  fometimes  appears  to  be  infiltrated  into  the  fiffures,  fome- 
times to  vegetate  on  the  furface,  and  in  other  inftances  to 
be  intimately  combined  with  the  fubltance  of  the  ftone. 
It  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  filver-mines  that  are  worked 
in  Europe  or  America ; but  the  mafles  difeovered  in 
America  are  not  fo  large  as  fome  which  have  been  found 
in  Europe.  The  pacos,  a moft  abundant  ore  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  confifts  of  minute  particles  of  native  filver,  inter- 
mixed with  brown  oxyd  of  iron ; but  the  particles  are  too 
fmall  to  be  feen  without  a lens,  and  bear  but  a very  fmall 
proportion  to  the  mafs.  Silver  rarely  occurs  in  detached 
grains,  like  gold  or  platina. 

Antimonial fiver-ore  is  compofed  of  filver  combined  with 
antimony,  without  any  other  fubftancc.  Its  colour  is  tin- 
white  ; it  has  a fhining  metallic  luft.re,  which  is  often  tar- 
niftied  fuperficially  reddilh  or  yellowifh.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  native  filver  by  its  brittlenefs,  being,  fcarcely  malleable ; 
the  ftrudture  is  lamellar.  It  is  commonly  found  cryftallized 
in  four-fided  and  fix-fided  prifms,  having  the  fides  deeply 
ftriated  ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  9.4  to  9.8.  It  melts 
eafily  before  the  blowpipe,  giving  a white  fmoke  from  the 
oxyd  of  antimony,  and  leaving  a globule  of  filver.  Its 
conftituent  parts  are  from  .76  to  .84  filver,  and  from  16  to 
24  of  antimony.  Antimonial  filver  is  rare,  particularly 
the  regular  cryftallizations  of  it.  It  occurs  in  veins  with 
calcareous  fpar  and  fulphate  of  barytes,  and  is  accompanied 
by  galena  and  native  filver.  The  foliated  ftrudture  of  anti- 
monial filver  diftinguilhes  it  from  white  cobalt-ore,  which 
has  a granular  ltrudfure ; it  differs  alfo  from  arfenical  pyrites, 
both  by  its  ftru£Iure  and  foftnefs ; the  latter  is  extremely 
hard.  Antimonial  filver  yields  to  the  knife. 

Arfenical fiver-ore  is  harder  than  the  former  fpecies ; its 
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ftrufture  is  lefs  perfeftly  lamellar,  the  frafture  more  even, 
and  the  luftre  weaker.  It  occurs  in  fmall,  globular,  and 
kidney-fhaped  maffes  ; before  the  blowpipe  it  yields  the 
fmell  of  garlic,  peculiar  to  arfenic  ; a globule  of  filver  more 
or  lefs  pure  remains.  The  conftituent  parts  of  this  ore  are 
given  by  Klaproth  as  under  ; 

* Silver  - - 16 

Arfenic  - - 35 

Iron  - 44 

Antimony  - - 4 

Arfenical  fdver-ore  ufually  occurs  with  native  arfenic  ; 
dark  red  filver-ore,  brittle  filver-glance,  lead-glance,  and 
brown  blende,  in  calcareous  fpar.  It  is  a fcarce  mineral. 

Corneous  fiver-ore,  or  Horn-ore ; Argent  muriate , Fr. 
This  mineral  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  tranflucency  ; it  has  a 
waxy  or  gliftening  luftre,  is  foft  and  tenacious,  and  yields 
to  the  nail.  From  thefe  charafters  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  horn,  whence  its  name.  The  molt 
common  colours  of  this  mineral  are  pearl-grey,  pafiing  into 
greemlh  or  reddilh-blue  or  brown  ; it  acquires  a brownifh 
tarniffi.  Horn-filver  occurs  cryitallized  in  fmall  cubes,  and 
is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  acicular  and  capillary  : it  is 
more  commonly  in  laminae  or  fmall  maffes,  or  forms  a coat- 
ing on  native  filver.  It  is  fufible  in  the  flame  of  a candle. 
Under  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  yields  a globule  of 
filver,  and  gives  out  a difagreeable  odour,  from  the  efcape 
of  the  muriatic  acid.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  4.75  to 
4.80.  Horn  filver-ore  is  accompanied  with  native  filver, 
black  filver-ore,  brown  oyxd  of  iron,  quartz,  and  fulphate  of 
barytes.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  mineralogifts  to  be  the 
moft  recent  formation  of  filver-ore.  It  occurs  in  veins  in 
the  filver-mines  of  Europe  and  America,  and  in  Siberia, 
and  is  obferved  generally  to  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
vein.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  confilts  of  68  parts  filver, 
21  muriatic  acid,  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  with 
a portion  of  iron  and  earthy  fubftances ; but  the  latter 
may  be  confidered  as  accidental.  Horn-filver  is  rather  a 
fcarce  mineral. 

Vitreous  fiver-ore  ; Silver-glance,  or  fulphuretted  filver  ; 
Glaferz,  Werner  ; Argent  fulfure,  Haiiy.  Its  colour  is 
a dark  lead-grey  ; it  is  malleable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife  ; the  furface,  when  cut,  is  Alining,  and  has  a metallic 
luftre  ; in  its  natural  ftate  it  has  often  an  iridefcent  tarniffi. 
It  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms,  in  branches,  fibres,  fmall 
irregular  maffes,  and  laminae,  and  is  alfo  frequently  cryftal- 
lized  : the  cryftals  are  commonly  the  cube  or  oftohedron, 
and  the  dodecahedron,  with  rhomboidal  faces  : the  frac- 
ture is  flatly  conchoidal.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  ore 
is  from  7.0  to  7.2  : its  conftituent  parts  are  from  73  to  85 
filver,  and  from  15  to  25  of  fulphur.  When  railed  to  a 
red  heat,  the  fulphur  is  gradually  fublimed,  and  the  filver 
appears  in  filaments,  dendritical  or  reticulated.  Many 
mineralogifts  fuppofe  that  capillary  native  filver  owes  its 
formation  very  frequently  to  a fimilar  kind  of  decompofition 
of  vitreous  filver-ore.  This  mineral  occurs  in  veins,  and  is 
always  accompanied  with  other  ores  of  filver,  and  with 
galena,  iron  pyrites,  brown  blende,  fulphate  of  barytes,  cal- 
careous fpar,  and  quartz.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  filver- 
mines  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Brittle  vitreous  filver-ore;  Shrod  glaferz,  Werner;  Ar- 
gent noir,  Haiiy  ; differs  from  the  former  by  its  brittlenefs, 
fplendour,  and  colour.  The  colour  is  intermediate  between 
iron -black  and  dark  lead-grey  ; it  is  brightly  fplendent  ex- 
ternally ; internally  it  alternates  from  filming  to  gliftening  ; 
the  luftre  is  metallic.  It  occurs  maffive  and  diffeminated, 
and  in  thin  fmall  plates,  and  frequently  cryitallized  in  fix- 
fided  prifms,  varioufly  terminated,  and  in  rectangular  four- 
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fided  tables  : the  latter  cryftals  frequently  interfeft  each 
other,  forming  the  cellular  ftrufture.  The  tabular  cryftals 
are  generally  minute.  The  frafture  of  the  maffive  vitreous 
ore  is  uneven  ; that  of  the  cryftals  imperfeftly  conchoidal. 
This  ore  is  foft,  brittle,  and  fufible  by  the  blowpipe  ; the 
fulphur,  arfenic,  and  antimony,  are  partly  volatilized,  and 
a globule  of  imperfeftly  malleable  filver,  accompanied  with 
a brown  fcoria,  remains.  According  to  Klaproth,  the 
brittle  vitreous  filver-ore,  from  a mine  near  Freyberg, 
contained 


Silver  - - - 

66.50 

Sulphur  - 

12 

Antimony 

10 

Iron  - - - 

5 

Copper  and  arfenic 

0.50 

Earthy  matter  - 

1 

Black  fulphuretted  filver-ore  ; Silber  fchvoarz,  Werner  ; 
differs  from  vitreous  filver-ore  by  its  want  of  luftre  : it 
occurs  maffive,  corroded,  and  in  powder : the  frafture  of 
the  former  is  uneven  ; the  ftreak  finning  and  metallic.  It 
yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  fufible  into  a flag,  containing 
globules  of  filver. 

Red fiver-ore,  or  Ruby  fiver;  Roth  giltigerz,  Werner; 
Argent  rouge,  and  Argent  antimonie  fulfure,  Fr.  The  co- 
lours of  this  mineral  are  various  (hades  of  red,  pafiing  from 
a bright-red  to  dark-red,  and  reddifii-grey  or  black.  When 
fcraped,  the  powder  is  of  a crimfon  colour.  The  cryftal- 
lized  varieties  are  tranflucent,  or  femi-tranfparent,  and  the 
tranfmitted  light  is  a carmine,  light  blood,  or  cochineal-red. 
It  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated,  and  in  thin  plates,  and 
cryftallizedjn  hexahedral  prifms,  varioufly  terminated,  and 
in  dodecahedrons,  with  triangular  faces,  nearly  fimilar  to 
the  cryftallization  of  calcareous  fpar,  called  dog-tooth  fpar. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  cryftal,  according  to  Haiiy,  i* 
an  obtufe  rhomboid,  whofe  plane  angles  are  104°  28'  and 
730  22',  and  the  inclination  of  the  faces  109°  28'  and 
70°  32'.  The  frafture  is  ufually  uneven,  and  imperfeftly 
conchoidal  ; its  luftre  externally  is  filming  and  metallic, 
internally  glimmering,  fometimes  metallic.  It  is  brittle, 
foft,  yielding  eafily  to  the  knife.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  gives  out  a copious  fmoke,  with  an  arfenical  fmell,  and 
leaves  a globule  of  filver.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  5.6. 
There  are  feveral  minerals  which  have  a red  colour,  and 
may  at  firft  fight  be  confounded  with  red  filver,  as  the  ful- 
phuret  of  arfenic,  or  realgar  ; but  this  mineral  becomes 
yellow  when  powdered.  Cinnabar  has  a greater  refem- 
blance, but  the  fpecific  gravity  is  7,  and  it  is  entirely  vola- 
tilized by  the  blowpipe.  Red  oxyd  of  copper  has  a 
fpecific  gravity  of  3.9,  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with 
native  copper,  malachite,  and  brown  iron  ochre  ; it  alfo 
effervefces  with  nitric  acid,  and  communicates  to  a folu- 
tion  of  ammonia  a blue  colour.  By  thefe  charafters  it 
may  be  known  from  red  filver-ore.  Werner  has  divided 
red  filver-ore  into  two  fub-fpecies,  the  light  and  the  dark. 
Klaproth  analyfed  this  mineral,  and  found  it  to  contaiu 
only  filver,  fulphur,  antimony,  and  oxygen.  Prouft  has 
(hewn  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  red  filver-ore,  the  one 
containing  arfenic,  and  the  other  antimony.  The  confti- 
tuent parts,  as  given  by  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin,  are 


Klaproth. 

Vauquelin. 
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60 

54.27 

Antimony 

20.3 

16.13 

Sulphur 

II.7 

17-75 

Oxygen 

Sulphuric 

acid  8 
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11.85 

Ac 
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According  to  the  analyfis  of  Proult,  a variety  of  this  ore 
contained  nearly  .75  parts  of  metallic  filver,  and  .25  of 
metallic  arfenic.  Red  filver-ore  occurs  in  veins,  but  is 
always  intermixed  with  other  minerals,  particularly  with 
compact  galena,  cobalt,  fulphuret  of  arfenic,  native  arfenic, 
grey  copper-ore,  and  fparry  iron-ore  ; and  has  a matrix 
of  calcareous  fpar,  fulphate  of  barytes,  fluor  fpar,  or  quartz. 
It  is  a common  ore  in  filver-mines,  both  in  Europe  and 
America  : the  dark-red  ore  is  confiderably  more  productive 
than  the  light-red. 

Silver  amalgam  confilts  of  pure  filver  combined  with  mer- 
cury. It  has  been  found  in  the  filver-mine  of  Salberg,  in 
the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden,  in  the  mines  of 
Deux-Ponts,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  in  fome  other  places, 
either  in  thin  plates  or  grains,  or  cryftallized  into  odtohe- 
drons  and  dodecahedrons.  It  is  fometimes  femi-fluid.  Its 
colour  is  filvery-white  or  grey,  the  fraCture  conchoidal,  and 
the  luftre  metallic.  It  is  foft,  breaks  when  cut,  and  whitens 
the  furface  of  gold  or  of  copper  ; when  rubbed  upon  them 
warm  before  the  blowpipe  the  mercury  evaporates,  and 
, leaves  the  filver  pure.  The  conftituent  parts,  given  by 
Klaproth,  are 

Silver  -----  3b 
Mercury  ...  - 64 

White fiver-ore  has  a near  refemblance  to  compaft  galena. 
The  colour  is  a light  lead-grey,  palling  to  fteel-grey  : it 
occurs  maifive  and  difleminated,  and  is  generally  intermixed 
with  cubic  galena.  The  fraCture  is  mod  commonly  even, 
but  fometimes  fine-grained  and  uneven,  and  alfo  fibrous  ; 
the  internal  luftre  is  gliltening  and  metallic  ; the  ftreak 
Ihining.  It  is  foft  and  brittle.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  5.3. 
Some  mineralogifts  think  this  ore  Ihould  be  clafl'ed  with  the 
argentiferous  ores  of  lead.  According  to  Klaproth,  dif- 
ferent fpecimens  from  Hemmels  Furft,  near  Freyberg, 
contain,  of  the 

Dark-white  filver-ore.  Light-white  filver-ore. 


Lead 

41 

48 

Silver 

9.25 

20.40 

Antimony  - 

21.50 

7.88 

Iron 

1.75 

2.25 

Sulphur 

22.0 

12.25 

Alumine 

1.0 

7 

Silex 

0.75 

0.25 

Carbonate  of  Silver. — This  ore  has  hitherto  been  only  dif- 
covered  in  the  filver-mine  of  Winceflaus,  in  Swabia  : it 
occurs  fometimes  in  mafles,  and  fometimes  difleminated 
through  other  minerals.  Its  colour  is  a greyilh-black ; 
its  frafture  uneven,  with  a gliltening  metallic  luftre  j it 
is  brittle  and  heavy,  and  effervefces  with  acids  ; it  melts 
eafily  under  the  blowpipe.  According  to  Mr.  Selb,  who 
firft  defcribed  this  mineral,  it  contains 

Silver  - 7 2.5 

Carbonate  of  antimony  - 17.5 

Carbonic  acid  - - - 12 

It  contains  alfo  a flight  trace  of  copper. 

Befides  the  above  ores  of  filver,  there  are  ores  of  other 
metals  which  contain  a portion  of  filver,  and  have  been 
clafled  by  fome  mineralogifts  with  filver-ores.  An  argenti- 
ferous variety  of  grey  copper-ore,  of  an  iron-black  or  fteel- 
grey  colour,  has  received  the  name  of  black  filver-ore.  It 
occurs  mafiive,  difleminated  and  cryftallized  in  tetrahe- 
drons ; the  frafture  is  fmall  conchoidal,  with  a Ihining  me- 
tallic luftre ; it  is  fertile  and  brittle.  An  ore  which  is  a com- 
bination of  lead,  bifmuth,  and  filver,  has  received  the  name 


of  bifmuthic  filver.  Its  colour  is  a light  lead-grey  : it  oc- 
curs difleminated,  but  rarely  ever  in  mafles  ; the  fradfure  is 
fine-grained,  uneven,  with  a gliftening  metallic  luftre  ; it  is 
foft  and  rather  brittle ; before  the  blowpipe  metallic  glo- 
bules appear  on  the  addition  of  borax,  which  unite  ; the 
button  is  brittle,,  and  of  a tin-white  colour  : the  flux  ac- 
quires an  amber  colour.  According  to  Klaproth  this  ore 
contains 
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- 
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- 

- 
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Argentiferous  lead-ores  are  common  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Many  of  thefe  ores  are  not 
fufficiently  rich  to  repay  the  expence  of  extradf  ing  the  filver. 
It  is  procured  in  confiderable  quantities  in  North  Wales, 
the  north-weit  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland.  Indeed,  many  lead-ores  in 
thefe  counties  contain  a much  larger  portion  of  filver  than 
the  average  proportion  of  that  metal  in  the  ores  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  ; but  mineralogifts  do  not  clafs  them  with  filver- 
ores. 

Silver  Mines  in  Great  Britain. — Silver-ores,  properly  fo 
called,  are  of1  rare  occurrence  in  our  ifland.  A few  years  fince, 
a vein  of  filver  was  worked  with  great  profit  in  the  parilh  of 
Alva,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  The  ores  were 
native  filver,  and  vitreous  filver-ore.  From  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling  value  was  extracted  before  the  ore  was 
exhaufted,  after  which  the  fearch  to  recover  the  vein  proved 
fruitlefs,  and  fince  that  time  no  filver-mines  have  been  worked 
in  that  country.  The  filver-ores  at  Alva  were  accompanied 
with  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt-ores,  with  a matrix  of  calca- 
reous fpar,  and  fulphate  of  barytes.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Dr. 
Millar  that  the  veins  traverfe  rocks  of  argillaceous  por- 
phyry. 

Cornwall  and  Devonlhire  yield  the  richeft  argentiferous 
lead-ores  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ; but  the  quantity 
of  thefe  ores  is  fmall.  In  the  former  county  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  native  filver,  with  other  filver-ores,  have  been  occa- 
fionally  found.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  filver-mines  in  thefe 
counties  from  Mr.  Mawe,  author  of  Travels  in  Brazil,  who 
vifited  them  in  the  fummer  of  1815. 

From  the  lead-mines  of  Ben-Alften,  in  Devonlhire,  a 
large  quantity  of  filver  has  been  extracted.  The  vein  is 
fituated  in  ki/las,  (fee  Slate,)  and  is  filled  chiefly  with 
fluor  fpar  and  galena.  It  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
110  fathoms  : the  filver  extracted  from  the  north  and  fouth 
vein  averages  about  70  ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead.  Another 
vein,  running  in  a more  eafterly  and  wefterly  direftion, 
fituated  in  the  fame  killas,  produces  170  ounces  of  filver  in 
the  ton  of  lead.  The  vein  is  worked  under  the  river  Tamar. 
Thefe  mines  are  of  confiderable  importance  ; during  the  lalt 
fix  weeks,  the  filver  extracted  from  the  lead  procured  here 
exceeded  fix  thoufand  ounces.  The  works  are  extenfive, 
and  faid  to  be  well  conduced. 

About  four  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Callington  is  a 
filver-mine  of  another  defcription  : the  vein  is  fituated  in  a 
fimilar  rock  of  killas  or  chlorite  flate.  The  vein  was  firft 
worked  for  copper,  but  native  filver  and  lead-ore  were  difco- 
vered  in  it.  The  mine  is  called  Huel  Jewel : the  thicknefs 
of  the  vein  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  inches.  In  many  of 
the  cavities  were  found  a confiderable  quantity  of  capillary 
native  filver,  with  galena,  red  filver-ore,  and  fulphuret  of 

filver. 
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filter.  The  ores  were  exceedingly  rich,  and  promifed  at  one 
time  an  ample  recompence  to  the  adventurers. 

The  Hurland  copper-mine,  near  Redruth,  has  produced 
a confiderable  quantity  of  native  filver  in  a fmall  vein, 
branching  from  the  principal  vein.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
filver  were  more  than  four  inches  long. 

There  is  a lead-mine  near  Truro  worked  at  this  time, 
and  a confiderable  quantity  of  filver  is  extrafted  from  the 
lead,  as  it  yields  ioo  ounces^?/-  ton. 

Near  Peranzabula,  on  the  north  coaft  of  Cornwall,  there 
was  a mine  formerly  worked  clofe  to  the  fea,  which  produced 
lead-ores  in  various  Hates,  and  a portion  of  horn-filver,  fine 
fpecimens  of  which  are  in  various  cabinets.  Mr.  Mawe 
found  fome  fpecimens  of  this  rare  mineral  among  the  refufe 
of  the  mine. 

At  Comb-Martin,  in  North  Devon,  are  fome  lead-mines, 
which  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  filver,  but  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  not  productive.  1 

Argentiferous  lead-ores  are  the  common  lead-ores  of  the 
northern  counties  and  of  Wales;  they  vary  in  the  quantity 
of  filver  they  contain,  from  a few  ounces  to  40,  60,  or  80 
ounces  of  filver  per  ton.  Some  lew  rare  inltances  have  oc- 
curred in  the  north-welt  part  of  Yorklhire,  of  their  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  amount.  On  the  average,  the  argenti- 
ferous lead  that  is  calcined  to  extract  the  filver  does  not 
contain  20  ounces  per  ton : by  fome  it  has  been  Hated  at 
17  ounces. 

According  to  Lehman,  there  are  no  known  lead-ores  in 
the  world  but  what  contain  filver,  except  that  of  Villoch,  in 
Carinthia.  (Lehman  furies  Mines.)  But  according  to  Dr. 
Watfon,  the  quantity  of  filver  neceffary  to  defray  the  expence 
of  extracting,  and  the  lofs  of  lead,  was  nine  ounces  per  ton, 
when  lead  was  at  the  price  of  15/.  per  ton.  The  price  of 
lead  is  now  26/.  per  ton,  and  though  filver  be  alfo  advanced, 
yet  the  difference  in  the  relative  prices  of  each,  taking  the 
above  as  a itandard,  is  fuch,  that  to  repay  the  expence  of  ex- 
traction, the  lead  (hould  contain  about  fifteen  ounces  of  filver 
in  every  ton. 

It  is  not  to  be  expeCted  that  the  proprietor  of  any  lead- 
mines  rich  in  filver  {hould  be  forward  in  declaring  to  the 
world  the  quantity  of  filver  they  contain.  The  proprietor 
of  the  lead-mine  containing  filver  may  indeed  work  the  fame 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  being  taken  from  him  under 
the  pretence  of  its  being  a royal  mine  ; yet  the  crown,  and 
perfons  claiming  under  it,  have  the  right  of  pre-emption 
of  all  the  ore  which  may  be  railed.  There  was  an  aft  of 
parliament  paffed  in  the  fixth  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
entitled,  An  aft  to  prevent  difputes  and  controverfies  concern- 
ing royal  mines.  This  aft  declared,  that  every  proprietor  of 
a mine  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or  lead,  fhould  continue  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  fame,  notwithstanding  its  being  claimed  as  a 
royal  mine,  from  its  containing  filver  or  gold  ; but  it  is  fur- 
ther enafted,  that  the  crown,  or  perfons  claiming  under  it, 
{hould  have  the  privilege  of  purchafing  all  the  ore  which 
ihould  be  raifed  out  of  fuch  mine,  at  the  following  prices, 
when  made  clean  and  merchantable  : for  copper-ore,  at  the 
rate  of  16/.  per  ton  ; for  tin-ore,  except  that  of  Devonlhire 
and  Cornwall,  40J.;  for  iron-ore,  40^.;  and  for  lead-ore,  9/. 
The  Itandard  price  then  fixed,  particularly  for  lead,  was 
much  higher  than  the  ordinary  price  of  the  ore  in  which 
there  was  no  filver.  Owing  to  the  exiltence  of  this  aft,  it 
is  probable  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of 
filver  at  prefent  extracted  annually.  We  are  informed,  that 
the  value  of  filver  produced  by  the  lead-mines  of  colonel 
Beaumont,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  is  not  lefs  than 
4000/.  Iterling  per  annum  ; and  other  large  proprietors  alfo 
extraft  a confiderable  quantity  of  filver  from  the  lead-ores  in 


the  northern  counties.  At  prefent  we  believe  that  there  i? 
no  filver  extrafted  from  the  Derbylhire  lead-ores. 

It  appears  from  Hoilingfhed’s  Chronicle,  that  filver  was 
formerly  extrafted  from  lead  in  various  parts  of  the  ifland. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  1600  pounds  weight  of  filver  was 
obtained  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  from  a mine  in  Devon- 
lhire, which  had  been  difeovered  towards  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  : this  mine  is  called  a filver-mine  by  the  old  writers, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  a mine  of  lead  that  contained 
filver.  The  lead-mines  in  Cardiganlhire  have  at  different 
periods  afforded  great  quantities  of  filver : fir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton is  faid  to  have  cleared  from  them  two  thoufand  pounds 
per  month,  and  to  have  been  enabled  thereby  to  undertake 
the  great  work  of  bringing  the  New  River  from  Ware  to 
London.  The  fame  mines  yielded,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1. 
eighty  ounces  of  filver  in  every  ton  of  lead,  and  part  of  the 
king’s  army  was  paid  with  this  filver,  which  was  minted  at 
Shrewfbury.  Sir  J.  Pettie’s  Effay  on  Metal.  Works. 

A mint  for  the  coinage  of  Welfli  filver  had  been  previoufly 
eftablilhed  at  Aberyftwith  ; the  indenture  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Buftiel,  for  the  coinage  of  half-crowns,  {hillings, 
fixpences,  twopences,  and  pennies,  and  the  monies  were  to 
be  ffamped  with  the  offrich  feathers  on  both  fides.  In  1604 
nearly  3000  ounces'  of  this  Welfli  bullion  were  minted  at  one 
time  at  the  Tower.  Weblter,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Metals, 
publiffied  in  1671,  makes  mention,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
of  two  places  in  Craven,  in  the  Welt  Riding  of  Yorklhire, 
where  formerly  good  argentiferous  lead-ore  had  been  pro- 
cured. One  of  the  places  was  Bronghite  Moor,  in  the  parilh 
of  Slaidburn  ; the  ore  held  about  the  value  of  67  pounds  of 
filver  in  a ton  : the  other  was  at  Skelkhornfield,  in  the  parilh 
of  Gilburn  ; it  had  formerly  belonged  to  a perfon  of  the 
name  of  Pudfey,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  coined  it,  as  there 
were  many  Ihillings  in  that  country  which  the  common  peo- 
ple called  Pudfey  Ihillings.  There  are  feveral  fmelting- 
houfes  at  Holywell,  in  Flintfhire,  where  filver  is  extrafted 
from  lead.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  at  one  of  the 
largeit  of  thefe  houfes  in  the  year  1754,  more  than  12,000 
ounces  of  filver  were  produced,  but  in  the  fubfequent  years 
the  quantity  of  filver  appears  to  have  confiderably  diminilhed. 
The  filver  extrafted  from  lead  is  fold  principally  to  the  ma- 
nufafturers  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham. 

The  filver  is  extrafted  from  the  lead  by  the  oxydation  of 
the  latter  metal  in  a reverberatory  furnace  of  a particular 
conttruftion,  for  the  admiffion  of  air  on  the  furface  of  the 
lead  in  a ftate  of  fufion. 

A {hallow  veffel  or  cupel  is  filled  with  prepared  fern-alhes 
rammed  down,  and  a concavity  cut  out  for  the  reception  of 
the  lead,  with  an  opening  on  one  fide  for  the  mouth  of  the 
bellows,  through  which  the  air  is  forcibly  driven  during  the 
procefs.  The  French  fmelters  cover  the  furface  of  the  alhes 
with  hay,  and  arrange  fymmetrically  the  pieces  of  lead  upon 
it.  When  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  lead  is  in  a ftate  of 
fufion  from  the  reverberation  of  the  flame,  the  blaft  from 
the  bellows  is  made  to  play  forcibly  on  the  furface,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  a cruft  of  yellow  oxyd  of  lead,  or  litharge,  is 
formed,  and  driven  to  the  fide  of  the  cupel  oppofite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bellows,  where  a lhallow  fide  or  aperture  is 
made  for  it  to  pafs  over  ; another  cruft  of  litharge  is  formed 
and  driven  oft,  and  this  is  repeated  in  fucceffien  till  nearly 
all  the  lead  has  been  converted  into  litharge  and  driven  off. 
The  operation  continues  about  forty  hours,  when  the  com- 
plete feparation  of  the  lead  is  indicated  by  a brilliant  luftre 
on  the  convex  furface  of  the  melted  mafs  in  the  cupel,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  removal  of  the  laft  cruft  of  litharge  that 
covered  the  filver.  The  French  introduce  water  through 
a tube  into  the  cupel,  to  cool  the  filver  rapidly  and  prevent 
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its  fpirting  out,  which  it  does  when  the  refrigeration  is  gra- 
dual, owing  probably  to  its  tendency  to  cryftallize.  In 
England  the  filver  is  left  to  cool  in  the  cupel,  and  fome  in- 
convenience is  caufed  by  the  fpirting,  which  might  be  avoided 
by  the  former  mode. 

The  filver  thus  extra&ed  is  not  fufficiently  pure ; it  is 
again  refined  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  being  placed  in  a 
cupel  lined  with  bone-aflies  and  expofed  to  a greater  heat : 
the  lead  which  had  efcaped  oxydation  by  the  firft  proceis  is 
converted  into  litharge,  and  abforbed  by  the  allies  of  the 
cupel. 

The  lait  portions  of  litharge  in  the  firft  procefs  are  again 
refined  for  filver,  of  which  it  contains  a part  that  was  driven 
ofF  with  it.  The  litharge  is  converted  into  lead  again,  by 
heating  it  with  charcoal ; part  is  fometimes  fold  for  a pig- 
ment, or  converted  into  red  lead.  The  lofs  of  lead  by  this 
procefs  differs  confiderably,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
lead.  The  litharge  commonly  obtained  from  three  tons  of 
lead  amounts  to  58  hundred  weight ; but  when  it  is  again 
reduced  to  a metallic  ftate  it  feldom  contains  more  than  52 
hundred  weight  of  lead,  the  lofs  on  three  tons  being  about 
eight  hundred  weight.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  extract  the 
filver  from  the  fame  quantity  of  lead,  with  a lofs  of  only  fix 
hundred  weight. 

Silver- Mines  of  France, — The  mine  of  Allemont,  ten  leagues 
from  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  Ifere,  is  fituated  near 
the  fummit  of  a mountain,  compofed  of  thin  beds  of  mica- 
flate  and  hornblende,  curioufly  contorted  and  broken.  Its 
elevation  is  about  3000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
The  veins  are  numerous,  and  run  in  all  directions : the  mine- 
ral appears  to  have  filled  alfo  numerous  fillures  in  the  rock. 
The  ores  are  native  filver,  vitreous  filver,  red  filver-ore,  and 
horn-filver.  Silver  appears  alfo  difleminated  in  a kind  of 
ferruginous  clay,  and  is  accompanied  with  various  ores  of 
cobalt,  antimony,  arfenic,  and  nickel.  The  matrix  was 
ferruginous  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  afbeftus, 
epidote,  and  calcareous  fpar.  The  veins  were  much  richer 
near  the  furface  than  at  a great  depth,  and  the  working  of 
this  remarkable  mine  is  at  prefent  nearly  abandoned.  Red 
filver-ore  has  alfo  been  found  in  the  Vofges,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  a vein  of  argentiferous  copper- 
ore.  Indications  of  filver  have  been  traced  in  other  diftri&s 
of  France.  The  lead-ores  of  fome  parts  of  France  are  alfo 
fufficiently  rich  in  filver  to  repay  the  expence  of  extraction. 

The  fiver-mines  of  Spain  are  the  moft  ancient  known  in 
Europe.  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  accounts  of  hiftorians, 
as  from  the  numerous  veftiges  of  ancient  workings,  that  the 
operations  were  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent.  The 
molt  remarkable  mine  was  that  at  Guadalianel,  in  Andalufia, 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  Seville  ; 
the  ore  which  it  contains  is  the  red  or  ruby  filver,  in  a matrix 
of  compaCt  galena.  Since  the  difcovery  of  South  America 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mines  of  Spain,  though 
formerly  fo  productive  both  of  filver  and  gold. 

Germany. — The  mining  diltriCt  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony, 
contains  numerous  veins  that  yield  filver.  The  veins  that 
traverfe  rocks  of  gneils  are  generally  compofed  of  quartz, 
calcareous  fpar,  and  fluor  fpar  ; they  inclofe  argentiferous 
lead,  vitreous  filver-ores,  ruby  filver,  and  grey  argentiferous 
copper-ore.  The  mine  at  Annaberg,  according  to  Klaproth, 
contains  muriate  of  filver  (horn-ore)  mixed  with  much  clay, 
which  is  imbedded  in  compaCt  lime-ftone.  The  mines  of 
Schneeberg,  in  Mifnia,  and  of  Hartz,  in  Hanover,  contain 
argentiferous  lead,  accompanied  with  proper  filver-ores. 

Hungary. — The  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnitz,  in 
Hungary,  have  been  long  celebrated,  both  for  the  richnefs 
of  their  productions  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  opera- 


tions. The  rocks  in  which  the  mining  operations  are  car- 
ried on,  are  defcribed  as  being  compofed  of  an  argillaceous 
grey-ltone,  mixed  with  quartz  or  fchorl,  or  particles  of  cal- 
careous fpar.  To  this  rock  baron  Born  has  given  the  name 
of  the  metalliferous  rock,  faxum  metalliferum  : it  is  defcribed 
by  him  as  containing  three  principal  veins,  running  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  parallel  with  the  river  Gran,  following 
even  the  windings  of  the  river.  From  this  circumftance  we 
ffiould  infer,  that  the  river  itfelf  had  originally  taken  the 
courfe  of  a fraCture  by  another  vein.  The  dip  or  inclina- 
tion of  all  the  veins  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  varying  from  30 
to  70  degrees.  In  one  part  of  the  vein,  called  the  fpitaler 
vein,  it  is  joined  with  an  argillaceous  white  vein,  which  runs 
along  with  it  on  the  hanging  fide,  and  from  the  place  of 
jundion  the  vein  is  found  to  contain  filver.  In  this  white 
clay  are  occafionally  found  nodules  of  fpar  and  mafles  of 
quartz,  which  yield  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  filver  in  the 
hundred  weight.  The  fecond  great  vein  at  Schemnitz  has 
nearly  the  fame  characters  as  the  firft.  The  third  great  vein 
is  more  irregular  in  its  inclination,  and  the  ores  are  not  fo 
rich  in  filver,  but  in  fome  parts  it  contains  a confiderable 
quantity  of  gold. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  mining 
operations  at  Schemnitz,  from  the  gallery  or  level  called  the 
Emperor  Francis’  Gallery,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
royal  mine  is  drained  and  cleared  of  water.  This  gallery, 
which  forms  a very  confiderable  excavation,  and  is  carried 
through  hard  rock,  was  a work  of  immenfe  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty ; it  is  five  Englifh  miles  in  length  : it  was  begun  in 
1748,  and  finiffied  in  1765. 

The  mountains  round  Kremnitz,  according  to  baron  Born, 
are  compofed  of  the  fame  metallic  rock  already  defcribed  ; 
but  according  to  Patrin,  they  confift  of  primitive  trap.  At 
this  place  very  extenfive  operations,  which  were  begun  at 
leaft  a thoufand  years  ago,  have  been  eltabliffied  on  a large 
and  rich  gold  vein,  and  fome  of  its  branches.  The  rock  is  a 
white  folid  quartz,  mixed  with  fine  auriferous  red  and  white 
filver-ore,  and  with  auriferous  pyrites.  At  the  depth  of  160 
fathoms,  the  vein  continued  rich  and  productive. 

Konigfberg  is  another  mining-town  of  Hungary,  fome 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Schemnitz.  The  valley  in  which 
this  place  is  fituated  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  fame  kind 
of  metallic  rock,  and  on  the  other,  towards  the  north,  by 
granite  mountains.  In  the  royal  mine,  at  the  time  it  was 
vifited  by  baron  Born,  the  vein  was  obferved  to  run  between 
the  metallic  rock,  which  formed  its  hanging  fide,  and  the  gra- 
nite, which  was  its  hading  or  lower  fide.  The  vein  is  grey 
quartz,  mixed  with  auriferous  pyrites.  The  firft  fteam  or 
fire-engine  eftabliffied  in  the  Lower  Hungarian  mines  was 
erected  at  Konigfberg,  in  1725,  by  Ifaac  Porter,  an  Eng- 
lifh engineer,  who  was  then  in  the  imperial  fervice. 

Bohemia. — The  circle  of  Saatz,  in  Bohemia,  abounds  in 
various  metallic  ores,  among  which  the  ores  of  filver  occa- 
fionally predominate.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  gneifs  and 
argillaceous  fchiftus.  The  veins  at  Catharineberg  traverfe 
gneifs,  and  generally  run  in  a north  and  fouth  direction,  and 
parallel  to  the  mountain  in  which  they  are  fituated.  But 
there  are  alfo  fome  powerful  veins  w'hich  crofs  the  mountain. 
One  of  this  nature  is  defcribed,  which  feems  to  be  infenfibly 
blended  with  the  mountain  rock.  The  vein-ftone  is  alfo  of 
the  fame  kind  of  rock,  but  occafionally  affuming  the  cha- 
racters of  a variety  of  granite.  It  is  obferved,  that  the 
vein,  which  feldom  exceeds  a foot  in  width,  diminifhes  in 
thicknefs  when  the  containing  rocks  become  harder ; and 
when  the  fides  are  found  incrufted  with  a ferruginous  clay, 
it  appears  to  be  richer  in  ores.  Fiffures  from  the  fides  of 
the  vein  are  found  to  improve  it : a fine  white  clay,  with 
1 2 quartz 
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quartz  imbedded  in  it,  indicates  rich  ore  ; but  a coarfe  clay, 
deftitute  of  quartz,  efpecially  when  it  increafes  in  quantity, 
and  occupies  the  whole  vein,  renders  it  unproductive,  or 
entirely  barren.  The  ores  of  the  vein  now  defcribed  are 
rich  filver  and  copper  pyrites,  with  fluor  fpar,  blende,  various 
copper-ores,  and  fometimes  native  filver  and  copper. 

Joach'mjlhal , a place  in  the  fame  circle,  has  been  long 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  valuable  mines.  The  prevailing 
rocks  are  defcribed  as  grey  micaceous  and  quartzofe  clay- 
flate,  which  at  a great  depth  became  more  of  an  argillaceous 
nature,  foft,  foliated,  and  of  a black  colour.  The  mountains 
around  this  place  have  a gentle  declivity  towards  the  fouth,- 
but  run  in  lofty  ridges  to  the  ealt,  north,  and  well,  and  are 
interfered  by  deep  vallies.  This  inequality  of  furface  af- 
fords great  accommodation  to  the  miners  to  open  numerous 
galleries,  which  converge  to  the  fouth,  and  to  the  valley  in 
which  Hands  the  town  of  Joachimlthal.  All  the  galleries 
and  works  of  this  diftriCt  are  divided  into  fix  different  fields, 
belonging  to  ti  e fame  number  of  companies,  and  they  are 
drained  by  two  deep  drifts  or  levels  ; the  one  of  which  runs 
in  a dire&  line  1600  fathoms;  but  including  its  feveral 
branches,  its  whole  length  is  4500  fathoms.  The  depth  un- 
der the  higheft  tops  of  the  mountain  is  170  fathoms  : the  fe- 
cond  great  level,  which  runs  through  the  fpace  of  5600 
fathoms,  and  in  a direr  line  1500  fathoms,  is  20  fathoms 
deeper  than  the  firft  ; but  the  operations  in  the  mines  have 
been  carried  to  a much  greater  depth  ; for  at  the  time  in 
which  they  were  vifited  by  Ferber,  before  1774,  the  perpen- 
dicular depth  under  the  furface  was  from  200  to  350  fathoms, 
and,  excepting  the  mines  in  the  Tyrol,  were  then  confidered 
as  the  deepelt  in  the  world. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  veins  varies  from  one  inch  to  two 
feet ; and  the  vein-ftones  are  a whitifh  or  blueifh  clay,  ar- 
gillaceous flate,  and  reddifh  horn-itone,  or  petro-filex,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  richeft  ores.  The  filver-ores  which  are 
found  in  this  mining  diftriCt  are,  native  filver,  which  is  at- 
tached to  different  vein-ftones,  and  affumes  various  forms  ; 
vitreous  filver-ore,  which  is  dug  out  fometimes  in  very  large 
maftes,  and  is  confidered  as  a very  rich  ore  ; one  hundred 
weight  being  commonly  valued  at  180  marks  of  filver  : red 
filver-ore,  fometimes  beautifully  cryftallized  and  tranfparent, 
is  attached  to  red  horn-ftone  or  calcareous  fpar  ; and  white 
filver-ore  has  fometimes  but  rarely  appeared. 

The  filver-mines  of  Berejladt,  in  the  circle  of  Tabor,  are 
in  hills  of  a gentle  declivity,  and  compofed  of  grey  or  blueifh 
clay-flate,  in  which  appear  figures  of  greenifh  lithomarge, 
or  femi-indurated  pot-ftone.  Thefe  mines  were  formerly  rich 
in  native  filver,  and  other  ores  of  that  metal.  A vein  to  the 
weft  of  this  place,  which  traverfed  a hard  rock,  contained 
reddifh-coloured  felfpar,  with  galena,  blende,  and  a little 
filver  ; but  from  the  part  where  a vein  containing  white  ar- 
fenical  pyrites  came  into  the  hanging  fide,  the  vein  produced 
native  filver,  vitreous,  red,  and  white  filver-ore.  Another 
vein  in  the  fame  place,  which  is  from  two  inches  to  one  foot 
in  width,  is  obferved  to  be  richeft  where  it  is  thinneft.  It  is 
chiefly  enriched  by  an  undulating  black  clay  fiffure,  which 
appears  fometimes  in  the  hanging  fide,  and  then  it  produces 
red  and  white  filver-ore.  When  crofted  by  veins  running 
from  eaft  to  weft,  it  appears  to  be  cut  off  and  barren,  till 
beyond  the  place  of  junction  it  again  becofnes  productive 
in  its  former  courfe. 

Sweden. — The  filver-mines  of  Salberg,  in  Weftmania,  are 
about  28  Englifh  miles  from  Upfal.  The-ore  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  yielding  from  one  marc  to  a marc  and  a half 
of  filver  per  quintal;  it  is  in  compaCt  lime-ftone,  and  has  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  150  fathoms.  The  average  profits 


amount  to  about  4000/.  and  one-eighth  is  paid  to  the  king. 
Porter’s  Travels. 

Norway. — The  filver-mines  of  Konigfberg,  in  Norway,  are 
fituated  in  mountains  of  moderate  height,  compofed  of 
nearly  vertical  beds  of  mica-flate  with  garnets,  and  of  grey 
quartz  mixed  with  fine  black  mica,  and  a little  lime-ftone 
and  red  horn-ftone.  Other  beds  are  compofed  of  a ferru- 
ginous rock,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  is  33 
feet  thick,  but  in  the  lower  not  more  than  6 feet  thick. 

The  veins  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  feet  or  more  in 
thicknefs,  and  cut  the  ftrata  tranfverfely.  The  matrix  of 
the  ore  is  granular  lime-ftone,  fometimes  intermixed  with 
fluor  fpar.  Enormous  maffes  of  native  filver  have  fometimes 
been  found  in  this  mine ; one  is  mentioned  as  weighing  22olbs. 
The  common  ores  are  native  filver  and  vitreous  filver.  The 
veins  are  molt  productive  in  the  ferruginous  rock.  The  an- 
nual produce  is  about  500olbs.  weight  of  filver. 

AJla. — The  filver-mines  of  Zmeof  are  fituated  in  that 
part  of  the  Altaian  chain  of  mountains  which  lies  between 
the  Oby  and  Irtifch,  from  50°  to  520  north  latitude.  The 
annual  produce  has  been  itated  at  60,000  marcs  of  filver, 
which  is  alloyed  with  about  3 per  cent,  of  gold.  The  mines 
of  Nertfchink  in  Daouria,  near  the  river  Amur,  yield  ar- 
gentiferous galena,  producing  about  30,000  marcs  of  filver, 
and  containing  1 \per  cent,  of  gold.  The  Ruffian  merchants 
who  trade  to  China  bring  back  ingots  of  filver,  from  feve- 
ral ounces  to  a pound  weight,  in  exchange  for  their  commo- 
dities ; hence  it  may  be  inferred,  fays  Patrin,  that  there  are 
filver-mines  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  Patrin,  Hift.  des 
Mines. 

America — The  molt  productive  filver-mines  in  the  world 
are  thofe  of  South  America  and  New  Spain.  Thofe  of 
Peru,  for  many  years  after  its  conqueft  by  the  Spaniards, 
yielded  the  greateft  quantity  of  filver ; but  at  prefent  the 
mines  of  Mexico  are  the  richeft.  The  mines  of  America 
furnifh  both  filver  and  gold  ; and  in  making  an  eftimate  of 
their  richnefs,  we  muff  take  an  account  of  each  of  thefe 
metals.  The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Humboldt,  will 
fliew  the  diftribution  of  thefe  mineral  treafures  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  new  world ; the  kilogramme  being 
2 lbs.  3 oz.  5 dr.  avoirdupois,  or  rather  more  than  2 lbs. 


8 oz.  troy. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Viceroyalty  of  Peru  - - 782  140,478 

Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  - 1,609  537,512 

Capitania  of  Chili  - - 2,807  6,827 

Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  - 506  1 10,764 

Viceroyalty  of  Grenada  - - 4,714 


Kilogrammes  17,291  995,581 


The  above  was  the  annual  produce  of  the  different  dif- 
triCts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  ; from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  total  weight  of  the  precious  metals  from 
all  the  mines  in  America,  reduced  to  Englifh  pounds  troy, 
is  45,580  lbs.  of  gold,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of 
145,000  lbs.  of  filver  ; equal  in  weight  to  one-third  of  the  tin 
produced  by  the  mines  in  Europe.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  hi» 
“ Wealth  of  Nations,”  values  the  gold  and  filver  annually 
exported  into  Cadiz  and  Lifbon  at  only  fix  millions  fterling, 
including  not  only  the  regiftered  gold  and  filver,  but  that 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled.  This  eftimate  is 
only  two-fifths  of  the  real  annual  amount. 

The  mountain  of  Potofi  has  furnifhed,  fince  its  difcovery 
in  x545>  a ma^3  of  filler  equal  in  value  to  234,093,840/. 

fterling. 
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fterling.  The  mountain  is  1 8 miles  in  circumference  : it  is 
compofed  of  flate,  but  has  a conical  covering  of  porphyry, 
which  gives  it  the  form  of  a fugar-loaf,  or  bafaltic  hill ; it 
rifes  697  toifes,  or  480  yards,  above  the  furrounding  plain. 
The  richnefs  of  the  veins  has  diminifhed,  as  they  have  been 
worked  to  greater  depths.  At  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the 
veins  of  Rica,  Centeno,  and  Mendifta,  which  traverfe  primi- 
tive flate,  were  filled  with  native  filver,  and  iilver-ores 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Thefe  metallic  mafles  rofe 
in  ridges  or  crefts  above  the  furface,  the  Tides  of  the  vein 
having  been  deltroyed  either  by  water  or  by  fome  other 
caufe.  In  1545,  minerals  containing  from  80  to  90  marcs 
of  filver  per  quintal  were  common.  In  the  year  1574,  ac- 
cording to  Acofta,  the  average  richnefs  of  the  ore  was  eight 
or  nine  marcs  per  quintal.  In  1607,  the  mean  wealth  of 
the  ores  was  not  more  than  an  ounce  and  a half  to  the 
quintal.  The  ores  are  now  extremely  poor,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  their  abundance  alone  that  the  works  are  itill  in 
a flourifhing  Hate:  for  from  1574  to  the  year  1789,  the 
mean  quantity  of  filver  in  the  ores  has  diminifhed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  170  to  1 ; while  the  abfolute  quantity  of  filver 
extrafted  from  the  mines  of  Potofi  has  only  diminifhed  in 
the  proportion  of  4 to  1. 

About  fix  miles  from  Pafco  is  the  mountain  Jauvichora : 
it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Silver  mountain.  It 
is  about  half  a mile  in  diameter,  and  only  about  30  yards  in 
depth : it  is  compofed  of  brown  iron-ftone,  which  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  pure  filver.  This  flone  does  not  yield  more 
than  nine  marcs  of  filver  in  500  lbs.  ; but  there  is  a friable 
white  clay  met  with  in  the  middle  of  this  mafs  of  ore,  which 
yields  from  200  to  1000  marcs  of  filver  in  every  50  cwt. 
The  mountain  is  penetrated  in  all  direftions,  without  any 
attention  to  fecurity ; fo  that  it  is  expefted  it  may  fall  in, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  years.  According  to  Helms,  this 
mountain  yields  annually  200,000  marcs  of  filver. 

The  veins  of  filver  at  Potofi  are  in  flate,  which  Hum- 
boldt confiders  as  primitive  : this  flate  is  covered  with  a clay 
porphyry,  containing  garnets.  The  mines  of  Gualgayoc, 
in  Peru,  are  in  the  Alpine  lime-ftone.  The  veins  which 
furnifh  nearly  all  the  filver  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  are 
in  flate,  porphyry,  grauwacke,  and  Alpine  lime-ftone : 
the  principal  of  thefe  veins  are  thofe  of  Guanaxto,  Zaca- 
tecas, and  Catoree.  The  vein  of  Guanaxto  yields  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  filver  of  Mexico,  and  a fixth  part  of 
the  total  produce  of  America.  This  vein  is,  in  fome  parts, 
from  147  to  150  feet  in  width,  including  the  branches,  and 
has  been  wrought  from  Santa  Ifabella  and  San  Bruno  to 
Buena-Vefta,  a length  of  42,000  feet.  The  moft  cele- 
brated mines  in  Mexico  are  elevated  from  6000  to  9000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  the  Andes,  the  mines 
of  Potofi,  Ocuro,  Pas,  Pafco,  and  Gualgayoc,  are  in  re- 
gions higher  than  the  loftieft  fummits  of  the  Pyrenees.  A 
mafs  of  rich  filver-ore  has  been  difcovered  near  the  fmall 
town  of  Micuicampa,  at  the  abfolute  height  of  13,450  feet. 
The  great  elevation  of  the  Mexican  mines  is  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  working  of  them,  as  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  favourable  to  vegetation  and  cultivation. 

The  part  of  the  Mexican  mountains  which  at  prefent 
contains  the  greateft  quantity  of  filver,  lies  beween  the 
twerty-firft  and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude  ; and  it 
is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  the  metallic  wealth  of  Peru 
ftiould  be  placed  at  an  almoft  equal  latitude,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  equator.  In  the  vaft  extent  which  feparates  the 
mines  of  La  Pas  and  Potofi  from  thofe  of  Mexico,  there 
are  no  others  which  throw  into  circulation  a great  mafs  of 
the  precious  metals,  but  thofe  of  Pafco  and  Chota,  The 


lfthmusof  Panama  and  the  mountains  of  Guatimala  contain, 
for  a length  of  600  leagues,  vaft  trafts  of  ground,  in  which 
no  vein  has  hitherto  been  worked  with  fuccefs. 

The  province  of  Quito,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada,  from  the  eighth  degree  of  fouth 
latitude  to  the  feventh  degree  of  north,  are  equally  poor  in 
metallic  wealth.  It  would  not,  however,  fays  Humboldt, 
be  cor  reft  to  infer  that  thefe  countries,  which  have  been 
convulfed  and  torn  by  volcanoes,  are  deftitute  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Numerous  metallic  repofitories  may  be  con- 
cealed by  beds  of  bafalt,  and  other  rocks  of  fuppofed 
volcanic  origin.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
fome  of  the  rocks,  which  Humboldt  enumerates  as  very 
metalliferous,  are  by  other  geologifts  confidered  of  volcanic 
origin,  particularly  clink-ftone-porphyry,  and  other  por- 
phyries containing  hornblende,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  ab- 
fence  of  quartz  and  common  felfpar. 

The  mines  of  Huantajya  are  celebrated  for  the  great 
quantities  of  native  filver  they  formerly  produced.  They 
are  fituated  in  an  arid  defert,  and  furrounded  by  rock-falt, 
near  the  fhores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  fmall  port  of  Yquique,  in  the  audience  of  Lima. 
Thefe  mines  are  a remarkable  exception  to  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  filver-mines  in  Spanifh  America,  being  placed  on  a 
low  and  gentle  declivity.  Their  produce  is  native  filver, 
vitreous  filver,  and  horn  filver ; the  annual  amount  is  about 

50.000  lbs.  troy  of  filver,  or  80,00c  marcs. 

The  filver-mining  operations  of  Chili,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, are  in  general  not  produftive  ; but  the  vein  at  Ufpalata 
contains  pacos  fo  rich,  that  the  produce  is  from  2000  to 
3000  marks  in  every  5000  lbs.,  or  from  40  to  60  marcs 
per  quintal.  Molina,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Chili,  deferibes  the 
vein  at  Ufpalata,  on  the  Andes,  as  being  nine  feet  in  thick- 
nefs.  It  has  been  traced  90  miles,  and  is  fuppofed  to  extend 
300  miles.  From  the  main  vein  there  are  branches  on  each 
fide,  which  extend  to  the  neighbouring  mountains : fome 
of  thefe  branches  are  30  miles  in  length.  This  is  the  largeft 
metallic  vein  which  is  at  prefent  known  in  the  world. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  greateft  part  of  the  filver 
extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Peru  is  furnifhed 
by  a fpecies  of  ore  called  the  pacos,  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
which  M.  Klaproth  analyfed,  and  was  found  to  confift  of 
almoft  imperceptible  particles  of  native  filver  with  the 
brown  oxyd  of  iron.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greateft  quantity  of  filver  annually  brought  into  circulation 
is  derived  from  vitreous  filver-ore,  grey  filver-ore,  horn-ore, 
and  black  and  red  filver-ores.  Native  filver  is  not  extrafted 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  form  any  confiderable  proportion 
of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain.  It  is, 
fays  this  traveller,  a very  common  prejudice  in  Europe, 
that  great  mafles  of  native  filver  are  very  common  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  that  in  general  the  mines 
of  mineralized  filver,  deftined  to  amalgamation,  or  to  frnelt- 
ing,  contain  more  ounces,  or  marcs  of  filver,  to  the  quintal, 
than  the  filver-ores  of  Saxony  or  Hungary  ; but  he  adds, 
I was  furprifed  to  find  that  the  number  of  poor  mines 
greatly  exceeds  thofe  of  the  mines  which,  in  Europe,  would 
be  efteemed  rich.  It  is  at  firft  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
famous  mine  of  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  can  regularly  fupply 

30.000  marcs  of  filver  per  month,  as  the  vein  confifts  of 
fulphuretted  filver,  diueminated  in  almoft'  imperceptible 
particles  through  the  matrix.  In  the  formation  of  thefe 
veins,  it  fhould  appear  that  the  diftribution  of  filver  has 
been  very  unequal,  being  fometimes  concentrated  at  one 
point,  and  at  other  times  difleminated  in  the  vein  through 
the  matrix  or  gangue  ; for,  in  the  midft  of  the  pooreft  ores 
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are  found  confiderable  mattes  of  native  lilver.  Although 
the  new  continent  has  not  hitherto  produced  Angle  mattes 
of  native  filver  equal  to  what  have  been  found  in  the  old, 
the  metal  is  more  abundant  in  a ftate  of  perfeCt  purity  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
not  in  mattes,  but  in  particles  ditteminated  through  the 
enormous  quantity  of  the  ore  called  pacos.  The  refult  of 
a general  inveffigation  of  the  richnefs  of  different  mines  is, 
that  the  mean  richnefs  of  the  different  ores  is  not  more  than 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  filver  in  every  fixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  ore.  According  to  this  refult,  the  ore  contains, 
on  the  average,  two  ounces  and  two- fifths  per  quintal. 
It  had  formerly  been  afferted,  that  no  ores  were  worked  in 
Mexico  that  did  not  contain  one-third  part  of  filver.  The 
lilver-ores  of  Peru  are  not  richer  on  the  average  than  thofe 
of  Mexico.  The  diftriCt  of  Guanaxto  has  before  been 
mentioned  as  furnifhing  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  filver 
annually  extracted  in  America,  the  riches  of  the  mines  here 
being  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  repofitory  at  Potofi  : they 
are  all  worked  in  one  extenfive  vein.  Among  thefe  mines, 
that  of  the  count  Valenciana  is  one  of  the  richett  : the 
average  produce  of  filver  is  four  ounces  of  filver  from  a 
quintal  of  ore. 

The  whole  weight  of  filver  from  the  vein  of  Guanaxto, 
on  an  annual  average  from  1786  to  the  year  1803,  has 
been  556,000  marcs,  or  364,911  lbs.  troy  ; and  in  thirty- 
eight  years  the  weight  of  gold  and  filver,  from  the  fame 
vein,  has  been  12,700,000  pounds  troy.  In  average  years 
it  yields  from  500,000  to  600,000  marcs  of  filver,  and 
from  1 500  to  1600  marcs  of  gold.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
fomeperfons  whether  this  be  really  a vein,  or  a metallic  bed,  as 
in  fome  parts  of  its  courfe  it  is  parallel  between  the  beds,  or 
ftrata  of  the  rock.  It  paffes  through  both  flate  and  por- 
phyry, and  is  metalliferous  in  both.  Though  it  has  been 
before  ttated  that  the  extent  of  this  vein  is  more  than 
42,000  feet  ; yet  the  enormous  mafs  of  filver  which  it 
has  fupplied  for  the  latt  hundred  years,  fufficient  alone  to 
change  the  price  of  commodities  in  Europe,  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  an  extent  of  lefs  than  2000  feet  ; for  where 
this  vein  is  not  widened  by  branches,  its  general  width 
may  be  ftated  at  from  38  to  48  feet.  It  is  for  the  moll 
part  feparated  into  three  mattes,  divided  by  banks  of  mine- 
ral matter,  or  by  part  of  the  matrix  deftitute  of  ore. 

At  Valenciana  the  vein  continues  undivided  to  the  depth 
of  557  feet,  and  then  divides  into  three  branches  ; and  its 
width,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  is  from  164  to  196  feet. 
Of  thefe  three  branches  of  the  vein,  there  is  in  general  only 
one  which  is  rich  in  metals.  Sometimes,  when  thefe  three 
branches  unite,  the  mine  is  uncommonly  rich.  In  this  cele- 
brated vein  there  is  a certain  middle  region,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a repofitory  of  greater  riches,  for  above  and 
below  this  region  the  ores  are  poor  in  filver. 

At  Valenciana  the  rich  minerals  have  been  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  300  and  1100  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery. 

The  labour  of  the  miner  is  entirely  free  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  no  Indian  or  Meltizoe  can  be 
fined  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  Mexican  miner  gains 
from  1 /.  to  1 /.  4^.  fterling  per  week  of  fix  days.  The  men 
employed  in  agriculture  do  not  gain  more  than  a third  of 
that  fum.  The  miners  work  nearly  naked,  and  are  fearched 
in  the  moll  indelicate  manner  on  leaving  the  mine.  They 
frequently  conceal  fragments  of  native  filver  and  filver-ores 
in  their  hair,  under  their  arm-pits,  in  their  mouths,  and  even 
in  the  anus,  into  which  they  force  cylinders  of  clay  contain- 
ing the  metal.  Thefe  cylinders  are  called  longanas.  A 
regifter  is  kept  of  the  filver  found  in  different  parts  of  the 


body.  In  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  the  value  of  thefe  ltolen 
minerals,  a great  part  inclofed  in  the  longanas,  amounted, 
from  the  year  1774  to  1787,  to  30,000/.  tterling. 

The  filver  is  extracted  from  its  ores  in  New  Spain  by 
amalgamation  with  mercury,  and  by  fmelting  : the  propor- 
tion of  filver  extracted  by  mercury  is  3^  to  1 of  that  extracted 
by  fmelting  ; and  as  fuel  is  becoming  fcarce,  the  quantity 
of  filver  extracted  by  amalgamation  increafes,  the  fmelting 
being  very  imperfectly  conducted. 

The  Mexican  miners  do  not  appear  to  follow  any  fixed 
principle  in  the  feleCtion  of  minerals  deltined  to  fmelting  or 
amalgamation  ; for  in  one  diftriCt  they  fmelt  the  fame  ores, 
which  in  another  they  believe  can  only  be  managed  with 
mercury  ; and  it  is  frequently  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of 
mercury  which  determines  the  miner  in  the  choice  of  his 
method.  In  general  they  fmelt  the  argentiferous  galena, 
and  the  mixed  minerals  of  blende  and  vitreous  copper. 
The  pacos , the  vitreous,  red,  and  corneous  filver-ores,  the 
grey  copper-ore  rich  in  filver,  and  the  meagre  ores,  diffemi- 
nated  in  fmall  quantities  in  the  matrix,  they  find  it  more 
profitable  to  amalgamate. 

All  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  The  government  pofleffes  no  other 
mine  than  that  of  Huanca  Velica  in  Peru,  which  has  been 
long  abandoned.  The  individual  receives  from  the  king  a 
grant  of  a certain  number  of  mcafures , on  the  direction  of  a 
vein  or  bed  ; and  they  are  only  held  to  pay  very  moderate 
duties  on  the  minerals  extracted.  Thefe  duties  have  been 
valued  on  the  average  throughout  all  Spanifh  America  at 
1 1 \ per  cent,  of  the  filver,  and  three  per  cent,  for  the  gold. 
In  the  fpace  of  a hundred  years,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  has  increafed  from  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  of  francs.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
in  Peru  has  of  late  years  been  rather  decreafing,  which  Hum- 
boldt attributes  to  its  being  worfe  governed  than  Mexico. 
The  procefs  of  extraction  feems  alfo  to  be  conducted  upon 
worfe  principles  than  in  New  Spain,  though  in  neither  of 
thefe  diltriCts  is  fmelting,  or  amalgamation,  performed  with 
much  fkill  ; for,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  quantity 
of  mercury  annually  confumed  in  New  Spain  exceeds  two 
million  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  troy.  The  mercury 
is  feparated  from  the  amalgam  by  diltillation  ; but  in  the 
whole  procefs,  the  Mexicans  wafte  eight  times  more  than 
would  be  neceffary,  were  the  procefs  conducted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  Freyberg. 

The  following  table  will  fhew  the  annual  produce  of  gold 
and  filver  in  the  mines  of  Europe,  northern  Afia,  and  Ame- 
rica, as  given  by  M.  Humboldt,  in  kilogrammes.  It  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  an  approximation  to  the  real  amount, 
than  as  a very  accurate  flatement,  the  amount  of  Englifh 
filver  not  being  included  ; perhaps  this  may  be  eftimated  at 
4000  lbs.  troy. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Europe  - - 1,297  52,670 

Northern  Afia  - 538  21,709 

America  - - 17,291  795,58 1 

The  kilogramme,  it  has  been  before  ftated,  is  rather  more 
than  2 lb.  8 oz.  troy.  It  is  impoflible  to  value  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver  annually  extracted  on  the  whole  globe  ; 
for  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  amount  of  what  is  pro- 
cured in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  central  parts  of  Afia, 
Tonquin,  China,  and  Japan.  The  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  formerly  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  the  latter  coun- 
try proves  that  it  is  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  We  may 
draw  the  fame  conclufion  refpeCting  the  northern  frontiers 
of  China  and  other  parts  of  Afia ; and  the  quantity  of 
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gold-duft  brought  to  the  wettern  coaft  of  Africa,  leads  us 
to  believe,  that  the  countries  fouth  of  the  Niger  contain 
large  quantities  of  this  metal,  though  we  have  little  inform- 
ation refpe&ing  the  filver  of  the  African  continent. 

AJfay  and  Analyfis  of  Silver-Ores. — Pure  native  filver  re- 
quires no  other  affay  than  fufion,  with  a little  potalh  to  free 
it  from  its  earthy  matter.  In  the  humid  way  the  filver  may 
be  diffolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  common  fait. 
The  precipitate  may  then  be  fufed  with  foda  in  a crucible, 
by  which  the  filver  is  obtained  pure,  and  the  muriate  of 
foda  fublimed.  The  auriferous  filver-ores  may  be  treated 
with  potafh,  by  fufion  in  a crucible  ; the  alloy  of  filver  and 
gold  is  firft  obtained,  and  the  two  metals  may  be  fepa- 
rated  by  the  procefs  of  parting.  See  Refining  and  As- 
saying. 

Thofe  ores  which  confift  of  filver  combined  with  anti- 
mony or  arfenic,  or  both,  are  firft  roafted,  to  drive  off  the 
arfenic  and  antimony,  the  filver  remaining  pure.  The  pro- 
cefs is  much  facilitated  by  the  ufe  of  nitre,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  oxydating  the  metals  to  be  diflipated. 

The  humid  analyfis  of  this  ore  requires  more  particular 
treatment. 

The  ore  commonly  called  arfenical  is  firft  to  be  coarfely 
powdered,  and  then  diftilled  vinegar  poured  upon  it,  to  dif- 
folve  the  lime  of  the  calcareous  fpar  adhering  to  it. 

A given  quantity  of  the  ore  fo  wafhed  is  now  to  be  finely 
powdered,  and  nitric  acid  poured  upon  it : this  oxy- 
dates  the  metals,  diffolving  the  greateft  part,  and  leaving  a 
yellowilh  refiduum.  To  the  part  diffolved  muriate  of  foda 
is  to  be  added,  which  precipitates  the  filver.  This  precipi- 
tate being  walhed  and  dried,  will  give  77  per  cent,  of  pure 
filver.  To  the  liquid  from  which  the  laft  was  precipitated 
add  a folution  of  potalh  ; a lightilh  red  precipitate  is  now 
formed,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  of  a deep  brown,  and  by 
ignition  affumes  the  form  of  powder  of  a whitilh-grey  co- 
lour : this  is  the  arl'eniate  of  iron.  This  fubftance  contains 
iron  and  arfenic,  in  the  proportions  of  50  to  43  or  44.  This 
is  Ihewn  by  treating  the  arfeniate  of  iron  with  charcoal  ex- 
pofed  to  a red  heat ; the  arfenic  is  reduced,  and  fublimes, 
while  the  black  oxyd  of  iron  remains. 

The  yellowilh  refiduum  left  in  the  firft  folution  is  to  be 
digefted  with  muriatic  acid  : if  a white  powder  remains  un- 
diffolved,  it  will  be  found  to  be  muriate  of  filver,  and  muft 
be  added  to  that  firft  obtained.  To  the  muriatic  folution 
add  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potalh,  and  a yellowilh-green 
precipitate  is  formed  : to  this  precipitate,  when  walhed  and 
dried,  add  muriatic  acid  by  a little  at  once,  till  the  powder 
is  diffolved  ; add  a large  quantity  of  water  to  this  folution, 
which  will  produce  a white  precipitate  ; this  being  feparated 
and  dried  will  be  pure  oxyd  of  antimony,  affording  44  of 
pure  antimony.  What  remains  in  folution,  after  the  laft 
fubftance  is  feparated  by  the  water,  may  be  precipitated 
by  pure  potalh,  and  will  be  found  to  be  oxyd  of  iron  ; 
which,  when  treated  with  charcoal,  like  the  firft  obtained, 
may  be  added  to  the  fame  to  make  the  whole  of  the  iron 
afforded  by  the  mineral.  In  this  way  the  arfenical  filver- 
ore  afforded,  according  to  Klaproth,  the  following  ana- 
lyfis : 

Silver  - - 12.75 

Iron  - - 44.25 

Arfenic  - - 35 

Antimony  - 4 
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The  fulphuretted  ores  in  the  large  way  fometimes  merely 
require  to  be  roafted  to  drive  off  the  fulphur : the  heat  being 


urged  affords  a button  of  pure  filver.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
the  variety  called  Silver-glance. 

The  brittle  filver-ore  contains  a very  fmall  portion  of  an- 
timony and  copper.  The  metallic  button  obtained  by  heat 
will  require  to  be  cupelled  with  lead,  in  order  to  get  the 
filver  pure ; it  may,  however,  be  made  tolerably  pure  by 
treating  the  button  with  nitre,  by  which  the  bafe  metals 
are  feparated. 

To  effeft  the  humid  analyfis  of  brittle  filver-ore,  the 
powder  is  diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with  a gentle  heat. 
By  this  treatment  a refiduum  is  left  equal  to  of  the 
whole.  The  folution  is  to  be  treated  with  muriate  of  foda, 
like  the  laft. 

If  the  prefence  of  an  alkaline  fulphate  does  not  form  any 
precipitate  with  the  remaining  folution,  the  mineral  does  not 
contain  lead  : add  to  the  folution  an  excefs  of  ammonia,  and 
a greyilh-white  precipitate  will  be  left,  which  is  the  oxyd  of 
iron,  often  containing  a little  arfenic.  If  copper  be  prefent, 
ammonia  will  give  to  the  remaining  folution  a fine  blue  co- 
lour, and  that  metal  may  be  feparated  by  a rod  of  clean 
iron. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  firft  refiduum  which  was 
unaffe&ed  by  the  nitric  acid  ; this  is  to  be  digefted  with 
nitro-muriatic  acid  : the  refiduum  left  after  this  treatment 
will  be  found  to  be  pure  fulphur.  The  nitro-muriatic  fo- 
lution is  now  to  be  diluted  with  a large  quantity  of  water  ; 
a white  precipitate  falls  down,  which,  when  walhed,  dried, 
and  ignited,  will  be  found  to  be  oxyd  of  antimony,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Klaproth  found  100  grains  of  this  ore  to  yield  as  follows  ; 


Silver  - 

- 66.5 

Antimony  ... 

10 

Iron  - - - 

5 

Sulphur  - 

12 

Copper  and  arfenic 

.5 

Extraneous  matter  from  the  mine 

1 
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The  white  filver-ores  afford  nearly  the  fame  ingredients 
with  the  laft  ; and  the  mode  of  analyfis  will  be  fimilar  in  the 
dry  way. 

The  light-white  and  dark-white  filver-ores  contain  lead 
and  alumine,  and  require  a different  treatment.  After 
the  filver  is  precipitated  by  common  fait,  a quantity  of 
muriate  of  lead  is  formed  at  the  time,  which,  on  concentra- 
tion, affords  the  muriate  of  lead  in  bright  filky  cryftals. 
When  thefe  are  collefted  till  the  liquid  will  afford  no  more, 
a folution  of  fulphate  of  foda  is  to  be  added,  which  precipi- 
tates the  remainder  of  the  lead  in  the  ftate  of  fulphate  of 
lead.  This  powder,  being  walhed  and  dried,  contains  -§-ths  its 
weight  of  metallic  lead.  The  remaining  liquid  being  fuper- 
faturated  with  ammonia,  as  in  the  analyfis  of  the  brittle 
filver-ore,  a light-brown  precipitate  is  formed  : this  precipi- 
tate is  oxyd  of  iron  and  alumine.  To  feparate  the  latter, 
diffolve  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid  : feparate  the  iron  by 
prulfiat  of  potalh,  or  prulfiat  of  lime,  and  afterwards  the 
alumine  with  foda.  The  prulfiat  of  iron,  heated  to  a red  heat, 
is  decompofed,  leaving  the  black  oxyd  of  iron,  which  con- 
tains of  metallic  iron. 

The  firft  refiduum  left  by  the  nitric  acid,  befides  anti- 
mony and  fulphur,  which  conftituted  the  refiduum  of  the 
brittle  filver-ore,  alfo  contains  lead.  By  the  frequent 
addition  of  muriatic  acid  with  the  application  of  heat,  the 
lead  is  feparated  in  cryftals  of  muriate  of  lead  ; obtaining, 
by  this  means,  a folution  of  the  muriates  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony. 
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tnony.  The  refiduum  is  fulphur.  The  muriatic  folution  de- 
pofits  cryitals  of  muriate  of  lead  on  cooling.  When  no  more 
cryitals  fall  down,  thefe  cryftals  are  to  be  added  to  thofe 
obtained  before.  Thefe,  being  heated  in  an  affay  crucible  with 
twice  their  weight  of  black  flux,  afford  metallic  lead.  This 
lead,  however,  treated  in  the  ufual  way  on  the  cupel,  affords 
a fmall  portion  of  filver.  The  folution  ftill  contains  a fmall 
portion  of  muriate  of  lead  and  the  antimony.  By  adding  a 
folution  of  Glauber’s  fait,  the  lead  is  precipitated  in  the 
ilate  of  fulphate,  affording  Aths  its  weight  of  metallic  lead. 
The  antimony,  which  is  the  Iaft,  may  be  precipitated  by  af- 
fufion  of  water.  The  precipitate,  being  wafhed,  dried,  and 
ignited,  is  the  pure  oxyd  of  antimony,  yielding  on  its  re- 
duction -j-f  of  the  metal.  The  analyfis  of  the  light  white 
filver-ore,  by  Klaproth,  gives  of 


. Silver  - 

20.4 

Lead  .... 

48.06 

Antimony  - - - - 

7.88 

Iron  .... 

2.25 

Sulphur 

12.25 

Alumine  - - 

7 

Silex  - 

0.25 

98.09 

The  dark  filver-ore,  by  the  fame,  is 

Silver  ...  - 

9.25 

Lead  - - * - - 

41 

Antimony  ... 

21.5 

Iron  ... 

i-75 

Sylphur  - - - 

22 

Alumine  - 

1 

Silex  ... 

•75 

97.25 

The  corneous  filver-ore,  which  is  muriate  of  filver,  is 
eafily  reduced  in  the  dry  way  by  fufing  it  with  foda,  in  a 
crucible  capable  of  fufing  the  metallic  filver.  The  foda 
takes  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  muriate  of  foda,  which 
efcapes  in  white  fumes,  and  the  filver  is  left  pure. 

In  the  humid  way,  it  is  firft  fufed  in  a glafs  retort  with 
carbonate  of  potafh.  The  mafs  is  then  diflolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  folution  filtered.  The  refiduum  is  then  dif- 
folved  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  behind  a red  powder.  This 
powder,  being  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  leaves  be- 
hind a fmall  portion  of  muriate  of  filver,  which  mutt  be 
accounted  for  in  metallic  filver,  as  before  directed.  Am- 
monia, being  added  to  the  nitromuriatic  folution,  precipi- 
tates a red  powder,  which  is  oxyd  of  iron.  To  the  nitric 
folution,  from  the  mafs  firft  treated  with  carbonate  of 
potafh,  muriate  of  foda  is  now  to  be  added  ; which  pre- 
cipitates the  filver  in  the  form  of  muriate,  from  which  the 
metallic  filver  may  be  either  calculated,  or  obtained  by 
fufion  with  foda.  The  aqueous  folution  from  the  fufed 
mafs  is  now  to  be  faturated  with  acetic  acid.  If  alumine 
be  prefent,  it  will  be  precipitated.  The  liquid  part  is  now 
to  be  evaporated  to  drynefs.  If  alcohol  be  added  to  the 
dry  mafs,  it  diffolves  the  acetate  of  potafh.  The  refiduum 
is  then  diflolved  in  water.  To  this,  muriate  of  barytes  is 
to  be  added,  which,  if  fulphuric  acid  be  prefent,  will  caufe 
a precipitation  of  fulphate  of  barytes,  the  fulphuric  acid 
of  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a product  of  the  ore,  and 
will  be  equal  to  one- third  of  the  weight  of  this  precipitate, 
when  wafhed  and  dried.  The  remainder  of  the  faline  mafs 
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which  was  diflolved  in  water  may  be  confidered  as  muriate 
of  potafh,  the  acid  of  which  is  another  ingredient  of  the 
analyfis,  and  will  be  equal  to  -54  of  the  fait. 

Phyjical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Silver. — Silver,  when 
pure  and  newly  polifhed,  is  of  a fplendid  white  colour,  and 
becomes  more  white  when  the  polifh  is  deadened.  Its  hard- 
nefs  is  nearly  that  of  copper.  Its  malleability  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  gold.  At  a heat  vifibly  red  in  the  dark, 
it  can  be  worked  with  great  facility  by  the  hammer  into 
various  articles,  in  the  manner  of  working  iron.  After 
being  rolled  into  very  thin  fheets,  it  can  be  beaten  into  leaves 
of  -nr-ffWvth  of  an  inch  in  thieknefs,  and  can  be  drawn 
into  wire  finer  than  a human  hair.  A wire  of  -p^-th  of  an 
inch  will  require  336  lbs.  to  break  it,  when  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  At  a temperature  fhort  of  red- 
nefs,  thefe  pieces  can  be  united  either  by  the  hammer, 
or  by  preffing  them  together  with  friction  by  a fteel 
burnifher. 

It  melts  at  the  temperature  of  28°  of  Wedgewood,  or 
47 170  of  Fahrenheit.  If  the  heat  be  raifed  the  metal  be- 
comes more  liquid,  and  boils.  This  is  occafioned  by  its 
affirming  the  elaftic  form,  in  which  ilate  it  rifes,  and  is  con- 
denfible  on  the  furface  of  bodies  held  over  it,  as  has  been 
obferved  with  gold. 

In  purifying  filver  on  the  cupel,  it  is  obferved,  that  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  furnace,  and  juft  at  the  poipt  of  con- 
gelation, a fmall  explofion  enfues,  giving  to  the  furface  of 
the  button  an  appearance  as  if  fome  elaftic  fluid  had  been 
difengaged  from  it.  It  has  been  difcovered  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Lucas,  of  Sheffield,  that  the  elaftic  fluid  which  is  fepa- 
rated,  producing  the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  is  pure  oxy- 
gen gas. 

By  keeping  filver  long  in  a ftate  of  fufion,  at  a very  high 
temperature,  it  becomes  oxydated. 

Macquer  converted  filver  into  a vitreous  oxyd  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  heat  of  a porcelain  furnace. 

Silver  is  readily  inflamed  by  electricity,  and  converted 
into  an  oxyd  of  a greenilh-yellow  colour. 

The  molt  direct  way  to  obtain  the  oxyd  of  filver  is  by 
diflolving  the  filver  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  it  with 
lime-water.  The  precipitate  is  at  firft  white,  in  which 
ftate  it  may  be  confidered  a hydrate  of  the  oxyd.  When 
heated,  the  water  efcapes,  and  it  affumes  a greenilh-yellow 
colour,  inclining  to  grey.  If  the  heat  be  raifed,  the  air 
being  excluded,  the  oxygen  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  metal 
in  a ftate  of  purity  : 100  parts  of  filver  have  been  found  to 
contain  7.5  of  oxygen  ; hence,  if  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
be  1,  that  of  filver  will  be  100.  No  combination  of  filver 
with  azote  or  carbon  has  as  yet  been  difcovered. 

It  combines  with  fulphur  with  great  facility : the  mere 
contact  of  the  metal  with  flour  of  fulphur  is  fufficient  to 
give  the  furface  a yellow  colour.  If  the  filver  be  in  thin 
plates,  and  ftratified  in  a crucible  with  the  fame,  at  a red 
heat  the  combination  foon  takes  place,  and  the  mafs  fufes, 
forming  a fulphuret  of  filver  of  a violet  colour,  fometimes 
in  cryitals  of  the  lhape  of  a needle. 

This  fubttance  is  brittle,  but  fufficiently  foft  to  be  cut 
with  a knife.  It  is  decoinpofable  by  heat.  The  fulphur 
efcapes,  leaving  the  metal  in  a ftate  of  purity.  This 
compound  is  an  atom  of  filver  equal  to  100,  united  to  an 
atom  of  fulphur  15. 

Sulphuret  of  filver  is  alfo  formed  by  expofing  the  metal 
to  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  fmall  quantity  of  the 
latter  exifting  in  the  atmofphere  is  capable  of  foon  com- 
municating a yellow,  and  ultimately  a purple  colour  to 
polifhed  filverl 
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Mr.  Prouft  found  this  tarniftiing  matter  to  be  a fulphuret 
of  filver.  The  thinneft  coat  of  gum,  or  of  varnifh,  com- 
pletely defends  the  furface  of  filver  from  tarniftiing. 

Silver  combines  with  phofphorus,  forming  a phofphuret 
of  filver.  This  combination  is  effected  by  heating  in  a 
crucible  equal  parts  of  filver  and  phofphoric  glafs,  with 
one-fourth  their  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  or,  what  is 
better,  faw-duft.  This  compound  is  of  a white  colour.  It 
is  brittle,  but  may  be  cut  with  a knife.  It  is,  like  the  ful- 
phuret, decompofable  by  heat. 

Silver  combines  with  feveral  metals,  forming  alloys. 
The  alloy  of  filver  with  gold,  when  the  former  is  in  a very 
fmall  quantity,  is  of  a much  paler  colour  than  gold.  Thefe, 
like  all  other  compounds,  are  doubtlefs  definite,  and  hence 
we  ftiould  expedt,  that  when  thefe  metals  combine  in  the 
ratio  of  the  weights  of  their  atoms,  which  will  be  ioo  filver 
to  140  of  gold,  the  alloy  would  be  the  moft  perfedl.  And 
the  next  perfect  would  be  two  atoms  of  one  to  one  of  the 
other.  It  is  ftated  by  Mufchenbroeck,  that  the  hardeft 
alloy  of  thefe  two  metals  is  with  two  parts  of  gold  to  one  of 
filver. 

Silver,  as  well  as  rendering  gold  much  paler,  gives  it  a 
greenilh  tinge.  This  alloy  is  more  fufible  than  gold,  and 
hence  is  employed  as  a folder  for  that  metal. 

Silver  does  not  form  any  ftriking  alloy  with  platinum. 
Indeed  it  rather  appears  to  be  a mixture  than  a combination. 
As  is  the  cafe  with  lead  and  zinc,  the  two  metals  feparate, 
when  kept  fome  time  in  a ftate  of  fufion.  This  fadt  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  circumftance,  that  filver  can  fcarcely  be 
made  to  unite  two  pieces  of  platinum  together,  when  ufed 
as  a folder,  while  gold  can  be  employed  for  that  purpofe 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  For  the  other  alloys  of  filver, 
fee  the  refpeftive  metals. 

Salts  of  Silver. — Thefe  confift  of  the  oxyd  of  filver  corfi- 
bined  with  an  acid,  fome  of  which  only  are  foluble  in  water. 
The  prefence  of  the  foluble  falts  of  filver  is  eafily  de- 
tected by  muriatic  acid,  or  any  foluble  faline  compound 
with  that  acid,  by  occafioning  a denfe  white  precipitate, 
which  foon  changes  to  a purple  colour  when  expofed  to 
the  fun’s  light. 

The  infoluble  falts  of  filver  have  the  property  of  coating 
bright  copper  with  filver,  when  rubbed  upon  it  with  a little 
moifture.  Salts  of  mercury  would  give  the  fame  white  ap- 
pearance, but  this  would  be  diftinguifhed  from  filver  by 
being  capable  of  difiipation  by  heat.  Salts  of  filver  be- 
come black  with  the  hydro-fulphurets  of  the  alkalies.  And 
gallic  acid  gives  a brown  precipitate. 

Sulphate  of  Silver. — Sulphuric  acid  has  no  adtion  upon 
filver  at  the  common  temperature.  When,  however,  this 
metal  is  boiled  with  the  acid,  the  filver  becomes  oxydated, 
fulphurous  acid  gas  is  difengaged,  and  fulphate  of  filver  is 
formed,  which  is  a white  mafs,  fparingly  foluble  in  water, 
except  an  excefs  of  fulphuric  acid  be  prefent.  The  latter, 
on  evaporation,  affords  cryllals  of  a brilliant  filvery  white- 
nefs,  in  the  form  of  needles  or  fine  prifms. 

This  fait  is  foluble  in  nitric  acid. 

When  heated,  it  firft  fufes,  and  if  the  heat  be  raifed,  it 
is  decompofed,  fulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  efcaping,  leav- 
ing the  filver  in  its  metallic  form. 

This  fait  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  all 
thofe  foluble  falts,  the  acids  of  which  form  infoluble  com- 
pounds with  filver.  Bergman  has  ftated,  that  100  parts  of 
metallic  filver,  precipitated  from  nitric  acid  by  fulphuric  acid, 
give  134  of  the  fulphate.  Allowing  the  xoo  of  filver  to 
have  taken  7 of  oxygen,  there  will  remain  28  for  the  ful- 
phuric acid.  This,  in  xoo,  will  give  fulphuric  acid  22, 


and  78  of  oxyd  of  filver.  If  this  fait  be  compofed  of 
one  atom  each  of  acid  and  bafe,  then,  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laiton’s  fcale,  the  proportions  would  be  25.5  acid,  and 
74.5  oxyd  of  filver.  Dalton’s  number*  would  give  very 
nearly  the  fame  refult. 

Sulphate  of  Silver. — This  fait,  like  the  laft,  is  fparingly 
foluble  in  water.  In  other  refpedts,  it  is  but  little  known. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  nitric  acid  adfs  with  considerable 
violence  on  filver,  affording  red  fuffocating  fumes,  occafioned 
by  the  copious  difengagement  of  nitric  oxyd.  If  the  acid 
and  the  filver  be  pure,  the  folution  becomes  clear  and  co- 
lourlefs,  without  refiduum  : if  the  acid  contains  muriatic 
acid,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  acid  of  the  {hops, 
then  a denfe  white  powder  will  fall  down,  which  become* 
purple  in  the  fun-fliine,  and  is  the  muriate  of  filver  : if  the 
filver  contains  gold,  a purple  powder  will  be  left  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel : if  it  contains  copper,  the  folution  will  be 
of  a green  colour,  of  greater  or  lefs  intenfity,  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  that  metal. 

The  folution  of  filver  affords  cryftals  on  evaporation  ; 
they  are  of  a prifmatic  form,  but  differ  in  their  number  of 
fides  ; they  do  not  change  by  expofure  to  the  air,  but  are 
very  foluble  in  water.  Thefe  cryftals,  when  heated,  firft 
melt ; the  heat  being  raifed,  the  water  of  cryftallization 
efcapes,  but  the  mafs  ftill  remains  liquid  : in  this  ftate  it  is 
frequently  call  into  moulds,  in  which  it  affumes  a folid  form 
on  cooling.  Thefe  fticks,  which  are  employed  in  furgery 
under  the  name  of  lunar  caujlic , are  of  a grey  colour,  and 
when  broken  exhibit  a cryftalline  appearance. 

A more  violent  heat  than  that  required  for  its  fufion 
decompofes  it,  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  being  difengaged. 

This  decompofition  is  much  more  rapid  when  it  is  heated 
in  contadl  with  inflammable  matter.  If  thrown  upon  burn- 
ing coals,  it  detonates. 

If  filk,  cotton,  leather,  ivory,  and  many  other  bodies,  be 
raoiftened  with  nitrate  of  filver,  and  the  part  be  afterwards 
moiftened,  when  a ftream  of  hydrogen  gas  is  applied  to  it  the 
filver  becomes  reduced,  and  appears  with  its  metallic  luftre- 
A ftick  of  phofphorus  dipped  in  nitrate  of  filver  foon  becomes 
coated  with  metallic  filver. 

This  faltkas' the  property  of  detonating  with  fulphur  or 
phofphorus,  by  being  ftruck  fmartly  with  a hammer. 

Nitrate  of  /liver  is  decompofed  by  all  the  earths  which 
form  falts,  and  by  the  alkalies,  by  combining  with  the  acid. 
Ammonia,  however,  does  not  only  precipitate  the  oxyd,  but 
afterwards  combines  with  it,  forming  a compound  having 
alarming  fulminating  properties.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
cefs  recommended  for  its  preparation. 

From  the  nitrate  of  filver  precipitate  the  oxyd  by  means 
of  lime-water  : feparate  the  oxyd,  and  dry  it  upon  blotting- 
paper  : upon  this  oxyd  pour  pure  cauftic  ammonia  : let  this 
remain  for  twelve  hours.  If  a pellicle  be  formed  upon  the  fur- 
face,  add  a little  more  ammonia,  which  will  take  it  up.  A 
black  precipitate  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,. 
which  is  the  ammoniate  of  filver,  and  is  the  fulminating 
fubftance  to  be  obtained.  This  precipitate  is  to  be  carefully 
colledted,  and  laid  in  very  fmall  quantities  upon  feparate  bit* 
of  blotting-paper,  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  flighteft  touch 
or  rubbing  motion  caufes  a violent  explofion.  Thofe  unac- 
cuftomed  to  it  fbould  begin  with  the  fmalleft  pofiible  quan- 
tities, as  ferious  accidents  have  happened  by  exploding  it 
in  too  large  quantities.  The  liquid  part  from  which  the 
fubftance  was  feparated  will  be  found  to  be  a folution  of  the 
fame  : if  it  be  heated  in  a glafs  retort,  a portion  of  it  is  de- 
compofed, and  the  gafeous  products  difengaged  r in  a little 
time,  fmall  brilliant  cryftals  of  the  fame  fubftance  appear : 

thefe 
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thefe  frequently  detonate  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  break  the 
veflel  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  theory  of  thefe  appearances  is  obvious  : the  oxygen 
of  the  filver  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia, 
forming  water,  which,  with  the  azotic  gas  of  the  fame,  are 
in  an  inftant  rendered  fo  highly  elaitic  by  the  caloric  fet 
free,  as  to  produce  theexplofive  effedf  fo  confpicuous  in  this 
fubitance.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  filver  is  left  in  the 
metallic  form. 

Nitrate  of  filver  is  decompofed  by  all  thofe  metals  having 
a fuperior  attraction  for  oxygen.  The  oxygen  of  the  filver 
is  given  to  the  decompofing  metal,  which  alfo  combines  with 
the  acid.  Copper,  fo  employed,  precipitates  the  filver  in  a 
white  metallic  powder,  the  refult  being  nitrate  of  copper  in 
the  place  of  nitrate  of  filver.  The  precipitate  is  not  pure 
filver,  fome  copper  will  always  be  deteftcd  when  the  preci- 
pitate is  re-diflolved. 

Mercury  has  alfo  the  property  of  precipitating  filver  from 
the  nitrate,  producing  the  appearance  which  has  been  termed 
the  arbor  Diana.  Lemery  recommends  one  part  of  filver  to 
be  diffolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  folution  to  be  then  diluted 
with  twenty  parts  of  diftilled  water  : to  this  add  two  parts 
of  mercury.  The  mercury  gradually  occupies  the  place 
of  the  filver,  and  the  latter  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
vegetation,  from  which  the  name  has  been  derived. 

The  vegetative  appearance  is  caufed  by  the  growth  of  the 
cryftals  being  from  the  extreme  points  of  that  already  formed, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  growth  of  vegetables.  The  mercury, 
and  the  fmalleft  portion  of  precipitated  filver,  form  a Gal- 
vanic combination.  The  filver  now  in  folution  is  reduced 
upon  that  already  formed,  in  confequence  of  its  ftate  of 
electricity  being  negative,  that  of  the  mercury  being  rela- 
tively pofitive,  by  which  it  attracts  the  acid.  This  procefs 
would  doubtlefs  be  facilitated  by  dropping  a fmall  bit  of  me- 
tallic filver  upon  the  mercury,  added  to  nitrate  of  filver.  This 
would  form  a Galvanic  combination,  and  the  bit  of  filver 
would  become  an  immediate  rallying  point  for  the  filver  in 
folution.  If  a little  of  a dilute  folution  of  nitrate  of  filver 
be  fpread  upon  a pane  of  glafs  laid  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
and  a common  pin  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  covered  part, 
in  a few  hours,  beautiful  ramifications  of  filver  extend  from 
every  fide  of  the  pin ; fometimes  to  the  diltance  of  an  inch. 
This  is  alfo  to  be  explained  by  Galvanifm. 

Muriate  of  Silver. — When  muriatic  acid,  or  any  foluble 
muriate,  is  added  to  nitrate  of  filver,  a denfe  and  blueifh- 
white  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  is  muriate  of  filver. 
Although  white  when  it  is  juft  precipitated,  it  foon  affumes 
a purple  tint  by  expofure  to  the  light,  and  the  change  is 
quicker  as  the  light  is  more  intenfe  : hence  this  fubftance  has 
been  employed  to  meafure  the  degree  of  intenfity  of  light, 
by  the  time  in  which  the  change  of  colour  takes  place. 

It  may  be  faid  to  be  infoluble  in  water  : this  property,  and 
its  confpicuous  appearance  in  other  refpe&s,  renders  the  ni- 
trate or  fulphate  of  filver  fo  valuable  as  a tell  for  muriatic 
acid.  The  latter,  on  combining  with  the  filver,  forms  the 
fait  in  queftion. 

When  this  fait  is  expofed  to  heat,  it  eafily  melts  : on  cobl- 
ing,  it  becomes  folid.  It  is  a femi-tranfparent  mafs,  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  of  a horny  appearance,  from  which  it  has 
been  called  luna  cornea,  or  horn-filver.  If  fufed  with  a great 
heat  in  a crucible,  it  becomes  fo  thin  a fluid  as  to  fink  through 
the  pores  of  the  crucible.  It  is  not  decompofed  by  any  of 
the  acids  nor  the  alkalies,  but  when  heated  with  the  carbo- 
nates of  potafti  or  foda,  the  acid  is  difengaged.  It  diffolves 
in  cauftic  ammonia,  forming  a tranfparent  folution  : this,  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  undergoes  confiderable  change.  A pelli- 
cle forms  on  the  furface,  which  is  firil  of  a blueifh  colour, 


and  ultimately  black.  This  pellicle,  on  examination,  is 
found  to  be  muriate  of  ammonia  and  reduced  filver.  Thofe 
who  with  fir  Humphrey  Davy  hold  oxymuriatic  acid  to  be 
a fimple  body  under  the  name  of  chlorine,  confider  this  fub- 
ftance as  a compound  of  the  latter  fubftance  with  metallic 
filver.  Sir  Humphrey  gives  it  the  name  of  argentane , and 
Dr.  Thomfon,  more  confiftently,  chloride  of  fdver. 

The  compofition  of  this  fait,  according  to  Prouft,  is 

Muriatic  acid  - 18 

Oxyd  of  filver  - 82 

100 

By  the  atonic  theory  it  fhould  be  conftituted  by  100 
4-  7.5  = 107.5  oxyd  of  filver,  and  24  muriatic  acid, 
which  would  give 

Oxyd  of  filver  - 81.7 

Muriatic  acid  - 18.3 


100 


Sir  Humphrey  confiders  it  as  a compound  of  one  propor- 
tion of  chlorine,  67,  and  one  proportion  of  filver,  205, 
which  will  give 

Silver  - - - 75.3 

Chlorine  - - 24.7 


100 


Confidering  the  24.7  of  chlorine  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  which 
would  be  18.8  muriatic  acid,  and  5.9  oxygen;  then^giving 
this  oxygen  to  75.3  of  filver,  would  give  81.2  of  oxyd  of 
filver,  and  18.8  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  100,  which  nearly 
agrees  with  the  above.  The  property  which  this  fait  has  of 
becoming  black  by  the  adtion  of  light,  ha3  rendered  it  ufeful 
for  marking  linen.  Very  improper  ingredients  have  been 
fold  for  this  purpofe.  The  nitrate  of  filver  is  employed  to 
write  with  upon  the  linen,  which  is  very  proper ; but  the 
part  is  often  prepared  by  a folution  of  foda  or  potafh,  in- 
ftead  of  a folution  of  muriate  of  foda  (common  fait).  The 
following  will  be  a recipe  which  cannot  fail  of  fuccefs  : dif- 
folve  30  grains  of  lunar  cauftic  in  one  ounce  of  diftilled 
water  ; this  will  be  for  the  writing  liquid.  For  the  pre- 
paring liquor,  dilfolve  half  an  ounce  of  common  fait  in  four 
ounces  of  water  ; and  in  the  fame  dilfolve  half  an  ounce  of 
gum  arabic.  Moiften  the  part  to  be  marked  with  the  latter, 
and  dry  it  till  the  writing  will  not  run.  The  letters  will  firil 
appear  of  a blueilh-white,  but  become  perfectly  black  by  ex- 
pofure to  light. 

The  fluate,  borate,  phofphate,  carbonate,  and  arfeniate  of 
filver,  are  infoluble  powders,  having  no  ftriking  properties,  or 
but  little  known.  The  arfeniate  is  formed  by  adding  arfeniate 
of  potafh  to  any  foluble  fait  of  filver.  It  falls  down  in  the 
form  of  powder  of  a yellow  colour.  Its  infolubility,  and  it$ 
confpicuous  colour,  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  employ- 
ing nitrate  of  filver  as  a teft  for  arfenic. 

The  chromate  of  filver  is  an  infoluble  fait,  of  a red  colour  ; 
it  is  formed  by  adding  chromate  of  potafh  to  nitrate  of 
filver.  It,  however,  becomes  purple  by  expofure  to  air  and 
light. 

Acetate  of  filver  is  a foluble  fait,  formed  by  adding  the 
acetic  acid  to  oxyd  of  filver.  The  folution  affords  prifmatic 
cryftals. 

The  reft  of  the  falts  are  but  little  known. 

Silver,  in  Medicine,  is  called  luna,  the  moon  ; and  has 
been  much  extolled  for  its  virtues  by  chemical  writers.  But 
5 A 2 crude 
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crude  filver,  however  comminuted  or  attenuated,  has  not 
been  obferved  to  "produce  any  medical  effect.  It  is  not 
foluble  in  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Several  preparations  have  been  made  from  filver ; parti- 
cularly a 

Silver  Pill,  or  Pilula  Lunaris,  which  is  a chemical  pre- 
paration of  filver,  formerly  highly  commended  as  an  an- 
thelmintic, and  as  a purgative  remedy  for  dropfies,  and  in 
many  other  inveterate  ulcerous  difeafes. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  this : diffolve  an  ounce  of 
pure  nitre  in  diftilled  water  ; then  diffolve  an  ounce  of  cryf- 
tals  of  filver,  made  in  the  common  way,  with  pure  filver  and 
aqua  fortis,  in  three  times  the  weight  of  water,  fo  that  the 
folution  may  be  perfectly  limpid  : mix  the  two  folutions  to- 
gether, they  will  become  a clear  homogene  liquor ; evapo- 
rate this  to  a pellicle,  and  cryftals  refembling  nitre  will 
lhoot ; pour  off  the  remaining  nitre  as  before,  and  the  re- 
maining nitre  will  (hoot  with  the  filver,  in  form  of  cryftals, 
again,  upon  a fecond  evaporation  : let  thefe  cryftals  be  dried 
upon  a paper,  and  then  placed  in  a glafs  veffel  in  a very 
gentle  heat,  enough  to  make  them  fmoke,  but  not  run  ; Un- 
it with  a piece  of  glafs  all  the  time,  and  keep  it  over  the 
fire,  till  no  more  fumes  arife ; thus  the  acid  fpirits  will  be 
driven  off,  and  the  filver  remain  of  a very  bitter  tafte  and 
purging  quality.  It  muft  be  kept  in  a dry  clofe  veffel. 

This  difcovery  has  been  made  to  ferve  to  many  other  pur- 
pofes,  befides  its  ufes  in  medicine,  and  has  furniftied  the  dif- 
honeft  pretenders  to  alchemy  with  one  of  their  moft  cunning 
methods  of  deceit.  They  have  been  able,  by  this  means,  to 
conceal  filver  in  nitre,  and  that  in  a very  large  proportion, 
as  in  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  ; and  this  nitre 
being  projedted  in  an  equal  quantity  on  melted  lead,  gives 
an  increafe  of  one-tenth  part  in  filver,  which  remaining  upon 
the  teft,  will  deceive  the  ignorant,  as  if  a tenth  part  of  the 
lead  were  converted  into  pure  filver.  People  who  are  upon 
their  guard,  may,  however,  difcover  the  cheat,  by  diffolving 
the  pretended  nitre  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
putting  a polilhed  plate  of  copper  into  the  folution  ; for 
every  particle  of  the  filver  will  then  be  precipitated  out 
of  the  liquor  upon  the  copper,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel. 

The  medicinal  ufe  is  this  : the  dried  mafs,  confiding  of 
the  falts  of  filver  and  nitre,  is  to  be  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
der : this  powder,  applied  to  ulcers,  afts  in  the  manner  of 
the  lapis  infernalis,  or  filver-cauftic,  only  much  milder  : but 
for  internal  ufe,  the  quantity  of  two  grains  of  it  is  to  be 
ground  to  a fine  powder,  with  fix  grains  of  loaf-fugar,  in 
a glafs  mortar  ; this  is  to  be  then  mixed  with  ten  grains  of 
the  crumb  of  bread,  and  formed  into  nine  pills  : thefe  are 
to  be  taken  by  a grown  perfon  upon  an  empty  ftomach, 
drinking  after  them  four  or  fix  ounces  of  hot  water, 
fweetened  with  honey.  It  purges  gently,  and  brings  away 
a liquid  matter  like  water,  often  unperceived  by  the  patient. 
It  is  faid  to  kill  worms,  and  perform  great  things  in  many 
obftinate  ulcerous  diforders.  It  purges  without  griping, 
but  it  muft  not  be  ufed  too  freely,  nor  in  too  large  a dofe, 
for  it  always  proves  weakening,  and  in  fome  degree  corrofive 
on  the  ftomach  ; but  this  inconvenience  is  greatly  alleviated 
by  rob  of  juniper.  Boerh.  Chem.  part  ii.  p.  297. 

However,  with  this  affiftance,  it  is  at  beft  a dangerous 
medicine,  and  as  fuch  is  defervedly  excluded  from  praftice. 
Lewis. 

Silver,  Tincture  of,  is  made  by  diffolving  thin  filver 
plates,  or  filver  (hot,  in  fpirit  of  nitre ; and  pouring  the 
folution  into  another  veffel  full  of  falt-water.  By  this 
means,  the  filver  is  immediately  precipitated  in  a very  white 


powder,  which  they  walh  feveral  times  in  Ipring  water. 
This  powder  they  put  into  a matrafs ; and  pour  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  fait  of  urine,  upon  it.  The 
whole  is  left  to  digeft  in  a moderate  heat  for  fifteen  days  ; 
during  which,  the  fpirit  of  wine  affumes  a beautiful  Iky-blue 
colour,  and  becomes  an  ingredient  in  feveral  medicines.  This 
is  alfo  called  potable  filver,  argentum  potabile. 

Silver  is  likewife  converted  into  cryftals,  by  means  of  the 
fame  fpirit  of  nitre  ; and  this  is  called  vitfiol  of  filver. 

The  lapis  infernalis  argenteus  is  nothing  but  the  cryftals 
of  filver  melted  with  a gentle  heat  in  a crucible  ; and  then 
poured  into  iron  moulds.  See  Caustic,  Lunar. 

Silver  Ale.  See  Ale. 

Silver  Bufh,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  Anthyllis;  which  fee. 
See  alfo  Barba  Jovis. 

Silver  Coin.  See  Coin,  and  Money. 

Silver  Fir,  the  name  of  a tree  of  the  pine  kind.  See 
Pine. 

Silver,  Green  and  Herring.  See  the  adjectives. 

Silver,  Infcmmable,  a chemical  preparation  of  the  lapis 
infernalis  made  by  a fmall  heat.  The  procefs  is  this  : take 
an  ignited  piece  of  Dutch  turf,  after  it  ceafes  to  fmoke  ; 
place  it  with  its  upper  flat  furface  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
make  a little  cavity  in  the  middle,  and  therein  put  a drachm 
of  dry  lapis  infernalis ; it  will  immediately  melt  and  glow, 
and  finally  it  will  take  flame,  and  hifs  and  fhine  like  nitre : 
after  the  flame  ceafes,  pure  filver  will  be  found  in  the  hol- 
low, as  much  in  quantity  as  was  ufed  in  making  fo  much 
lapis  infernalis. 

This  curious  experiment  fhews  the  phyfical  manner  in 
which  acids  do  but  fuperficially  adhere  to  filver ; and  the 
manner  in  which  acids  operate,  when  united  to  metals,  while 
furrounding  their  metallic  mafs,  they  arm  the  ponderous 
principles  of  them  with  fpiculae  : it  ftiews  alfo  the  immuta- 
bility of  filver  diffolved  in  an  acid,  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  concealed,  yet  ftill  have  its  aCfion  : it  alfo 
fhews  the  difference  of  potable  filver,  while  exifting  in  a 
faline  form,  by  means  of  an  adhering  acid,  from  that  potable 
filver  of  the  adepts,  where  the  principles  of  filver  are  fup- 
pofed  converted  into  a fluid,  that  will  mix  with  the  juices  of 
the  body,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  filver  again  ; but  the 
great  thing  to  be  here  obferved  is,  that  the  acid  fpirit  of 
nitre,  adhering  in  a folid  mafs  of  filver,  is,  in  this  ftate,  as 
inflammable,  on  coming  in  contaft  with  an  ignited  combuf- 
tible  body,  as  crude  nitre  itfelf : this  feems  to  happen  with 
filver  alone,  which  is  unchangeable  with  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Hence  alfo  we  fee  one  way,  by  which  filver  may  be  obtained 
pure  from  other  adhering  matters,  by  bare  burning : the 
acid  here  atls  neither  upon  the  mercurial  part  of  the  filver, 
nor  on  its  fixing  fulphur.  Boerh.  Chem.  part  ii.  p.  297. 

Silver,  King’s.  See  King’j  Silver. 

SiLVER-Z-ea/"  is  that  which  the  gold-beaters  have  reduced 
into  fine  thin  leaves,  to  be  ufed  by  gilders,  &c.  See  Gold- 
Leaf. 

Silver,  Quick.  See  Mercury. 

Silver,  Rep.  See  Rep  Silver. 

Silver,  Salt.  See  Salt  Silver. 

Silver,  Shell,  is  made  of  the  fhreds  of  filver  leaves,  or 
of  the  leaves  themfelves  : and  ufed  in  painting  and  filvering 
certain  works.  It  is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  fhell- 
gold.  See  Gold. 

Silver,  Slough.  See  Slough  Silver. 

Silver,  Smoke.  See  Smoke  Silver. 

SiLVER-Tm1,  in  Botany.  See  Protea. 

Silver- //rw/,  a fpecies  of  Potentilla ; which  fee. 

SiFVFR-Weed,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  wild 
tanfey  ; a plant  which  grows  naturally  upon  cold  ftiff  land 
ii  in 
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in  molt  parts,  and  is  a fure  mark  of  the  fterility  of  the  foil. 
Its  ftalks  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from 
their  joints ; by  which  means,  and  by  frequent  fhedding  of 
its  feeds,  as  it  flowers  during  the  whole  fummer,  it  foon 
over-runs,  and  fills  the  land  to  a great  diftance.  Its  leaves 
are  compofed  of  feveral  lobes  or  wings,  which  are  generally 
placed  along  the  mid-rib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one : 
they  are  jagged  at  their  edges,  and  are  of  a filvery  colour, 
efpecially  on  their  under  fide.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Ray,  that  the  root  is  fomewhat  of  the  tap-rooted  or  parfnip 
kind,  and  that  hogs  are  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  it. 

Silver,  White-hart.  See  White-hart  Silver. 

Silver  Wire,  is  filver  drawn  through  the  holes  of  a wire- 
drawing iron,  and  by  this  means  reduced  to  the  finenefs  of 
a thread  or  hair.  The  manner  of  drawing  it,  fee  under  the 
article  Gold  Wire.  See  alfo  Wire,  and  Drawing. 

Silver  Bluff,  in  Geography,  a headland  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah. 

Silver  Cayes,  a duller  of  rocks,  io  miles  S.  of  Grand 
Cayes. 

Silver  Creek,  a river  of  America,  in  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  river  Kentucky,  N.  lat.  37°4ih  W.  long. 
84°  40'. 

SILVER-GRAIN,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Knight,  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1801,  344,  as  confifting 
of  numerous  thin  plates,  “ diverging  in  every  direction  from 
the  medulla  to  the  bark,  having  little  adhefion  to  each  other 
at  any  time,  and  lefs  during  fpring  and  fummer,  than  in  au- 
tumn and  winter  ; whence  the  greater  brittlenefs  of  wood 
in  the  former  feafons.”  The  fame  writer  remarks,  that 
thefe  plates  are  vifible  in  every  wood  which  he  had  examined, 
except  fome  of  the  Palm  tribe  ; but  are  of  a different  width 
in  different  kinds,  lying  between,  and  prefiing  upon,  the 
fap-veffels  of  the  alburnum.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  in 
the  oak  “ every  tube  is  touched  by  them  at  fhort  diltances, 
and  flightly  diverted  from  its  courfe.  If.  thefe,”  continues 
Mr.  Knight,  “ are  expanfible  under  changes  of  temperature, 
or  from  any  caufe  arifing  from  the  powers  of  vegetable  life, 
I conceive  that  they  are  as  well  placed  as  is  poffible,  to  pro- 
pel the  fap  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; and  their 
reftlefs  temper,  after  the  tree  has  ceafed  to  live,  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  they  are  not  made  to  be  idle  whilft  it  con- 
tinues alive.*’  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  would  re- 
mark, that  the  plates  in  queition  are  found  where  the  fpiral 
coats  of  the  fap-veffels  either  no  longer  exift,  or  have  loft 
their  elafticity.  See  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  work  with  a thin 
coating  of  filver.  This  operation  is  recommended  by  two 
circumftances ; viz.  the  fuperior  beauty  of  filver  to  that  of 
the  cheaper  metals,  and  alfo  its  fuperior  wholefomenefs  to 
copper,  brafs,  or  lead,  for  culinary  purpofes,  as  it  is  not 
corroded  by  vinegar  and  other  weak  acids. 

Silvering  may  be  performed  on  the  fame  fubftances,  and 
by  fimilar  methods  with  gilding;  which  fee.  But  as  works 
of  this  kind  are  liable  to  tarnifh  and  fpeckle,  they  are  fel- 
dom  ufed.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  coating  of  filver 
fhould  be  much  thicker  than  that  of  gold,  becaufe  other- 
wife  the  fri&ion  which  is  neceffary  for  removing  the  tarnifh, 
would  foon  wear  off  the  filver  from  the  moil  prominent 
parts,  and  expofe  to  view  the  lubjacent  copper  or  brafs. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  fome  have  recom- 
mended, when  filvering  is  admitted,  a ftrong  varnifh,  formed 
of  fome  of  the  compofitions  of  maftic,  fandarac,  the  gums 
animi  or  copal,  and  white  rofin,  to  be  put  over  it. 

The  varnifh  recommended  in  filvering  leather  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purpofes.  See  Lacquer. 

The  filver  powder,  called  argentum  mufvum,  may  be  either 


tempered,  in  the  manner  of  the  fhell-gold,  with  gum-water, 
or  rubbed  over  a ground  properly  fized  ; and  it  will  take  a 
very  good  polifti  from  the  dog’s  tooth  or  burnifhers ; and 
hold  its  colour  much  better  with  a flight  coat  of  varnifh  over 
it,  than  any  true  filver  powder  or  leaf. 

The  fizes  for  filvering,  when  they  are  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  ought  not  to  be  mixed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  gold,  with 
yellow,  or  bole  armoniac,  but  with  fome  white  fubftance, 
whofe  effeft  may  prevent  any  fmall  failures  in  covering  the 
ground  with  the  filver  from  being  feen.  This  may  be  done 
with  flake-white,  or  white-lead,  when  the  fizes  formed  of 
oil  are  ufed  ; but  whiting,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  a little 
lamp-black  added  to  it,  is  the  proper  matter  in  the  burnifh 
fize  for  filvering,  or  wherever  the  glovers’  or  parchment  fize 
is  ufed. 

It  is  ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,  See. 

The  only  metals  to  which  filvering  is  applied  are  copper 
and  brafs,  and  very  rarely  iron  ; and  there  are  three  modes 
of  performing  this  operation,  viz.  by  amalgamation,  by  mu- 
riated  filver,  and  by  fiver  in  fubfance.  The  frf  mode  is 
performed  by  adding  plates  of  copper  to  a folution  of  ni- 
trated filver,  which  will  precipitate  the  filver  in  its  metallic 
ftate,  and  very  finely  divided  ; fcrape  this  from  the  copper, 
and  let  it  be  well  wafhed  and  dried.  With  half  an  ounce  of 
this  powder,  of  common  fait  and  fal  ammoniac  two  ounces, 
and  one  drachm  of  eorrofive  fublimate,  well  rubbed  together, 
make  a pafte  by  the  addition  of  a little  water,  then  clean  the 
veffel  to  be  filvered  with  a fmall  quantity  of  diluted  aqua 
fortis,  or  by  fcouring  it  with  a mixture  of  common  fait  and 
tartar.  Rub  it,  when  perfectly  clean,  with  the  pafte  already 
mentioned,  until  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a white  metallic 
coating  ; which  coating  is  an  amalgam  produced  by  the  de- 
compoiition  of  the  eorrofive  fublimate  6v  means  of  the  cop- 
per, to  the  furface  of  which  it  applies  very  clofely  and  ex- 
peditioufly.  The  copper  thus  filvered  over  is  then  to  be 
wafhed,  dried,  and  heated  nearly  red,  for  the  purpol'e  of 
driving  off  the  mercury  : the  filver  remains  behind  and  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  copper,  in  a ftate  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polifti.  The  fecond  method  of  filvering  is  that  by  luna 
cornea.  For  this  purpofe,  prepare  the  luna  cornea  in  the 
ulual  manner,  by  pouring  a folution  of  common  fait  into  ni- 
trate of  filver,  as  long  as  any  precipitation  occurs,  and  boil- 
ing the  mixture  ; then  mix  the  white  curdy  matter  thus  ob- 
tained with  three  parts  of  good  pearl-alh,  one  part  of  wafhed 
whiting,  and  a little  more  than  one  part  of  common  fait. 
After  the  furface  of  the  brafs,  cleared  from  fcratches,  has 
been  rubbed  with  a piece  of  old  hat  and  rotten  ftone,  in 
order  to  remove  any  greafe,  and  then  moiftened  with  fait 
and  water,  a little  of  the  compofition,  being  now  rubbed  on 
with  the  finger,  will  prefently  cover  the  furface  of  the  metal 
with  filver.  Then  wafh  it  well,  rub  it  dry  with  foft  rag, 
and  then,  as  the  coat  of  filver  is  very  thin,  cover  it  with 
tranfparent  varnifh  to  preferve  it  from  tarnifh.  As  this  kind 
of  filvering  is  very  imperfeCl,  it  is  only  ufed  for  the  faces  of 
clocks,  the  feales  of  barometers,  or  iimilar  objects.  (See 
Luna  Cornea.)  The  third  mode  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion is  by  means  of  filver  in  fubftance : and  of  doing  this 
there  are  three  different  methods.  The  firlt  is  by  mixing 
together  20  grains  of  filver  precipitated  by  copper,  two 
drachms  of  tartar,  two  drachms  of  common  fait,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  alum  ; and  rubbing  this  compofition  on  a per- 
fectly clean  furface  of  copper  or  brafs  will  cover  it  with  a 
thin  coating  of  filver,  which  may  be  polifhed  with  a piece 
of  foft  leather.  Another  and  better  method,  called  French 
plating,  conlifts  in  burniftnng  down  upon  the  furface  of  the 
copper  fuccefiive  layers  of  leaf-filver  to  any  required  thick- 
nefs.  Although  the  filver  in  this  operation  is  more  folid 
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than  in  any  of  the  former  modes,  the  procefs  is  tedious,  nor 
can  the  junctures  of  the  leaves  of  filver  be  always  entirely 
concealed.  But  the  belt  method  of  all  is  the  Englilh  plat- 
ing, for  an  account  of  which  fee  Plated  Manufacture. 
Aikin’s  Di£t. 

Brafs  may  be  filvered,  by  boiling  it  with  filings  of  good 
pewter  and  white  tartar,  in  equal  quantities.  There  are 
feveral  other  methods  of  filvering,  for  which  fee  Smith’s 
Laboratory,  p.  37,  feq.  ; alfo  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  vol.  i. 
p.  471,  &c.  See  Gilding  of  Metals. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  in  pra&ice  with  button- 
makers  for  covering  the  inferior  kinds  of  plated  buttons  : 
3lbs.  of  fulphate  of  zinc  ; 3lbs.  of  common  fait ; 1 oz.  of 
corrofive  fublimate  ; and  z oz.  of  muriate  of  filver.  This 
is  made  into  a pulpy  Hate  with  water,  and  the  buttons 
fmeared  over  with  it.  They  are  then  expofed  to  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  which  firft-caufes  the  furface  to  be  covered 
with  an  amalgam  of  filver  and  mercury,  and  then  expelling 
the  latter,  which  requires  nearly  a red  heat,  the  copper  re- 
tains a permanent  coating  of  filver.  This  is  afterwards  to 
be  cleaned  and  burnifhed,  by  which  it  acquires  a filvery 
luftre,  which,  for  a time,  appears  like  durable  plating.  The 
fait  and  the  fulphate  of  zinc  appear  to  be  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  dilute  and  give  a pulpy  confiftence  to  the  mafs. 

Silvering  in  the  cold  is  performed  by  the  following  com- 
pofition  : 3lbs.  of  cream  of  tartar  ; 3lbs.  of  common  fait ; 
and  1 oz.  of  muriate  of  filver,  which  is  the  precipitate 
formed  by  adding  common  fait  to  nitrate  of  filver,  till  no 
more  is  precipitated.  This  compofition  is  made  into  a fimilar 
pulp.  The  furface  of  the  copper  or  brafs  to  be  filvered 
muft  firft  be  cleaned  with  diluted  acid,  and  then  made  dry, 
and  kept  free  from  greafe.  The  furface,  being  now  rubbed 
with  the  above  pafte,  will  allume  a white  colour,  by  the 
filver  adhering  to  it.  This  procefs  is  generally  employed 
for  filvering  clock-faces,  and  the  fcales  of  inftruments. 
The  furface  (hould  always  be  varnifhed  to  prevent  its  tar- 
nilhing,  as  the  filver  is  too  thin  to  bear  cleaning.  See 
Button. 

Silvering  of  Leather.  See  Lacquer  and  Japanners ’ 
Gilding. 

The  proceeding  in  filvering  the  leather  is  in  all  refpe&s 
the  fame  as  when  it  it  to  have  the  appearance  of  gilding, 
except  that,  inftead  of  the  yellow  varnilh,  a clear  colourlefs 
one  is  to  be  ufed,  where  the  appearance  of  filver  is  to  be 
preferved. 

The  moft  common  varnilh  for  this  purpofe  is  only  parch- 
ment fize,  made  warm,  and  laid  on  with  a fpunge.  How- 
ever, the  more  hard  and  tranfparent  the  varnilhes  are,  and 
the  more  they  are  of  a refinous  nature,  the  more  brilliant 
and  white,  and  the  more  durable,  will  be  the  filvery  and 
polilhed  appearance  of  the  filvered  leather.  Some,  inftead 
of  the  parchment  fize,  ufe  that  made  of  ilinglafs. 

Silvering  of  Mirrors , is  the  application  of  a r coat- 
ing of  quickfilver  to  their  pofterior  furface,  in  the 
manner  briefly  defcribed  under  the  article  LooKiNG-G/a/r. 
The  management  of  the  filvering  is,  in  this  cafe,  extremely 
fimple,  and  is  thus  detailed  in  Aikin’s  Di&ionary.  A per- 
fectly flat  flab  of  free-ftone  (or  fometimes  of  thick  wood), 
a little  larger  than  the  largeft  plate,  is  inclofed  in  a fquare 
wooden  frame  or  box,  open  at  the  top,  and  with  a ledge 
riling  a few  inches  on  three  fides,  and  cut  down  even  with 
the  ftone  on  the  fourth.  A fmall  channel  or  gutter  is  cut 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  frame,  ferving  to  convey  the 
wafte  mercury  down  into  a velfel  below,  fet  to  catch  it. 
The  flab  is  alfo  fixed  on  a centre  pivot,  fo  that  one  end  may 
be  raifed  by  wedges  (and  of  courfe  the  other  depreffed)  at 
pleafure,  when  working  freely  in  the  box. 


The  flab  being  firft  laid  quite  horizontal,  and  covered  with 
grey  paper  ftretched  tight  over  it,  a (heet  of  tin-foil,  a little 
bigger  than  the  plate  to  be  filvered,  is  fpread  over  it,  and 
every  creafe  fmoothed  down  carefully  ; a little  mercury  is 
then  laid  upon  it,  and  fpread  over  with  a tight  roll  of  cloth, 
immediately  after  which  as  much  mercury  is  poured  over  it 
as  will  lie  on  the  flat  furface  without  fpilling.  That  part 
of  the  flab  which  is  oppofite  the  cut-down  fide  of  the 
wooden  frame  is  then  covered  with  parchment,  and  the 
glafs  plate  is  lifted  up  with  care  and  Hid  in  (holding  it 
quite  horizontally)  over  the  parchment,  and  lodged  on  the 
furface  of  the  flab.  The  particular  care  required  here  is, 
that  the  under  furface  of  the  glafs  (hould  from  the  firft  juft 
dip  into  the  furface  of  the  mercury  (Ikimming  it  off  as  it 
were),  but  without  touching  the  tin-leaf  in  its  paflage, 
which  it  might  tear.  By  this  means  no  bubbles  of  air 
can  get  between  the  glafs  and  the  metal,  and  alfo  any  little 
dull  or  oxyd  floating  on  the  mercury  is  fwept  off  before  the 
plate  without  interfering.  The  plate  being  then  let  go, 
finks  on  the  tin-foil,  fqueezing  out  the  fuperfluous  mercury, 
which  paffes  into  the  channel  of  the  wooden  frame  above- 
mentioned.  The  plate  is  then  covered  with  a thick  flannel, 
and  is  loaded  over  the  whole  furface  with  lead  or  iron 
weights,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  tilted  up  a little,  by  which 
ftill  more  of  the  mercury  is  fqueezed  out.  It  remains  in  this 
fituation  for  a day,  the  flope  of  the  ftone  flab  being  gra- 
dually increafed  to  favour  the  dripping  of  the  mercury. 
The  plate  is  then  very  cautioufty  removed,  touching  it  only 
by  the  edges  and  upper  fide,  and  the  under  fide  is  found 
uniformly  covered  with  a foft  pafty  amalgam,  confiding  of 
the  tin-leaf  thoroughly  foaked  with  the  quickfilver,  and 
about  the  thicknefs  of  parchment.  It  is  then  fet  up  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  feveral 
days,  the  flope  of  its  pofition  being  gradually  increafed, 
till  the  amalgam  is  fufficiently  hardened  to  adhere  fo  firmly 
as  not  to  be  removed  by  flight  fcratches,  after  which  the 
plate  is  finilhed  and  fit  for  framing. 

It  is  a confiderable  time  before  the  amalgam  has  acquired 
its  utmoft  degree  of  hardnefs,  fo  that  globules  of  mercury 
will  often  drip  from  new  mirrors  fome  time  after  they  have 
been  fet  up  in  rooms ; and  violent  concufiions  of  the  air, 
fuch  as  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  will  often  detach  portion* 
of  the  amalgam.  Thefe  can  never  be  perfe&ly  replaced 
by  any  patching,  as  the  lines  of  jun&ion  with  the  old  amal- 
gam will  always  be  marked  by  white  feams,  feen  when 
looking  into  the  glafs.  See  Foliating  of  Looking-Glajfes . 

Silvering  of  Paper.  See  Chinefc  Paper. 

SILVERIUS,  pope,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  pope 
Hormifdas,  was  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair  in  the  year 
536,  upon  the  death  of  Agapetus.  Belifarius,  the  famous 
general  of  Jultinian,  having  foon  after  taken  pofl'effion  of 
Rome,  the  emprefs  Theodora  refolved  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reftoring  Anthemius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
and  his  party,  who  had  been  condemned  for  herefy  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  She  wrote  to  Silverius,  urging  him 
to  recognize  Anthemius  as  lawful  bi(hop,  to  which  he  gave 
a pofitive  refufal.  Upon  this  the  emprefs  made  an  engage- 
ment with  the  deacon  Vigilius,  that  he  (hould  be  raifed  to 
the  popedom  on  condition  that  he  would  anathematize  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  re-admit  Anthemius  and  his 
party  ; and  (he  at  the  fame  time  fent  orders  to  Belifarius  to 
depofe  Silverius.  To  furnifti  a pretext  for  this  aft,  an 
accufation  of  treafon  was  brought  againft  the  pope,  as 
having  invited  the  Goths  to  repoffefs  themfelves  of  Rome. 
This  change  was  moft  probably  invented  for  the  purpofe, 
and  without  the  fmalleft  foundation ; and  Belifarius,  without 
afting  upon  it,  fent  for  Silverius,  and  endeavoured  by 
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perfuafion  to  get  him  to  comply  with  the  emperor’*  requi- 
fition,  but  he  remained  firm.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
had  not  ilrength  to  oppofe  his  enemies,  he  took  fan&uary 
in  a church  ; but  being  artfully  drawn  from  it,  he  was 
ftript  of  the  enfigns  of  dignity,  and  exiled  in  the  year  after  he 
had  been  elefted  pope.  When  arrived  at  Patara,  a city  in 
Lycia,  the  place  of  his  exile,  the  bifhop  of  the  place  met 
him,  and,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
undertook  to  lay  the  cafe  before  the  emperor,  then  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  from  his  reprefentation,  Juftinian  ordered 
the  caufe  to  be  re-heard.  Silverius,  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving this  order,  went  to  Rome,  where  his  manly  condudt 
and  perfonal  appearance  greatly  difconcerted  Vigilius,  who 
had  intruded  into  his  chair.  Through  the  intrigues,  how- 
ever, of  Vigilius  with  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belifarius, 
Silverius  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  carried  to  the  ifland 
of  Palmaria,  on  the  coaft  of  Liguria,  where  he  died,  from 
want  or  hardlhip,  in  or  about  June,  in  the  year  538  ; 
though  Baronius  maintains  that  he  held  a fynod  of  four 
bilhops  in  the  ifland,  at  which  he  excommunicated  Vigilius, 
and  that  he  did  not  die  till  June  540.  In  the  church  of 
Rome  he  is  honoured  as  a martyr  to  orthodoxy. 

SILVERMINES,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the 
countv  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  which  obtained  its  name 
from  productive  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
which  much  virgin  filver  was  formerly  obtained.  Thefe 
mines,  the  property  of  lord  Dunally,  are  no  longer  wrought, 
and  are  thought  to  be  exhaulted.  Silvermines  is  north  of 
the  Keeper  mountains,  and  gives  name  to  a lower  ridge  of 
hills.  It  is  77  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  5 
miles  S.  from  Nenagh. 

SILVES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Algarve,  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  containing 
1600  inhabitants  ; formerly  more  confiderable  than  at  pre- 
fent,  and  from  the  year  1188  to  1580  a bilhop’s  fee,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Faro;  15  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Lagos.  N.  lat.  37 0 ioh  W.  long.  8°  2l'. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  a little  below 
Villa  Nova  de  Portimao. 

SILVESTER  I.,  pope,  in  Biography,  was  eledled  to 
the  fee  of  Rome  in  January  314.  In  that  year  was  held 
the  council  of  Arles,  to  which  Silvefter  was  invited,  but  he 
excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age,  and  fent  two  pref- 
byters  and  two  deacons  as  his  deputies.  To  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  in  325,  he  alfo  fent  deputies,  which  council 
was  convened  by  the  emperor,  and  not  by  the  pope,  nor  did 
the  latter  prefide  at  it.  It  was  during  this  pontificate  that 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Chriltian  church,  as  it  has  ever  lince 
exifted,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  empire,  took  its  origin.  Silvefter  died  in  335,  after 
having  held  the  papal  fee  nearly  twenty-one  years. 

Silvester  II.,  pope,  previoufly  named  Gerlert,  was 
born  of  an  obfcure  family  in  Auvergne,  in  the  i©th  century. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  himfelf  as  a monk  in  the  mo- 
nailery  of  St.  Gerard,  Aurillac.  After  laying  a found- 
ation of  all  the  fciences  cultivated  in  that  ignorant  age,  he 
travelled  for  improvement,  and  vifited  Spain,  in  order  to 
hear  the  Arabian  dodfors  in  its  univerfities.  At  length 
he  rendered  himfelf  fo  diftinguilhed,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  Hugh  Capet  preceptor  to  his  fon  Robert.  At  Rome 
he  became  known  to  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Bobbio,  about  the  year  970. 
Having  refided  there  fome  years,  he  returned  to  France, 
but  vifited  occafionally  Italy.  In  one  of  thofe  vifits  he  met 
with  Otho  II.  at  Pavia,  who  took  him  to  Ravenna,  where 
he  held  a folemn  deputation  on  a mathematical  queftion 
with  a Saxon,  very  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  was 


afterwards  made  preceptor  to  Otho  III.,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  imperial  crown  while  he  was  ftill  a minor.  In  the  year 
991,  Hugh  Capet  promoted  him  to  the  archbilhopric  of 
Rheims  ; but  this  elevation  was  a fource  of  difquiet  to 
him,  and  after  much  contention,  he  was  obliged  to  refign 
the  fee  to  Arnulf,  the  natural  fon  of  Lothaire,  king  of 
France,  who  had  been  formerly  depofed  from  it.  This 
was  in  the  year  997,  and  at  the  fame  time  Otho  III.  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  archbilhopric  of  Ravenna  ; and  on  the 
death  of  pope  Gregory  V.  in  999,  he  was  elected  to  the 
papal  dignity,  when  he  aflumed  the  name  of  Silvefter.  The 
adls  of  his  pontificate  were  but  few,  and  not  at  all  important. 
In  the  year  1000  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  on  Stephen  I., 
king  of  Hungary,  the  royal  title,  with  the  famous  crown, 
the  palladium  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  have  conftituted  him 
perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee,  with  power  to  difpofe  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  benefices.  An  extraordinary  inftance  of 
ecclefiaftical  vigour  in  this  popedom  is  mentioned  by 
Ademar,  which,  if  it  may  be  relied  on,  proves  both  the 
great  power  of  the  church  at  that  period,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  to  abufe  it.  Guy,  count  of  Limoges,  having 
imprifoned  Grimoald,  bifhop  of  that  city,  for  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  a difputed  monaitery,  and  afterwards  releafed  him, 
the  bifhop  repaired  to  Rome,  and  complained  to  the  pope, 
who  cited  Guy  to  his  prefence.  The  caufe  being  heard, 
the  count  was  condemned  by  the  pope  and  fenate  to  be  bound 
to  the  tail  of  a wild  horfe,  and  dragged  away  till  he  was 
torn  to  pieces,  the  execution  of  which  fentence  he  efcaped 
by  compromifing  the  affair  with  the  bifhop,  his  accufer, 
and  caking  flight  along  with  him.  Silvefter  died  in  the 
year  1003.  He  was  a very  meritorious  chara&er,  a pro- 
moter of  learning,  and  a proficient  in  various  branches  of 
the  fciences.  He  fpent  much  time  and  large  fums  of  money 
in  the  colle&ion  of  books  fr£m  various  parts  of  Europe, 
compofed  himfelf  a number  of  works,  particularly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  with  his  own  hands  made 
globes,  a clock,  and  an  aftrolabe.  Living,  as  he  did,  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  dark  ages,  he  fell  under  the  fufpicion 
of  magical  praftices,  and  feveral  ridiculous  ftories  are  re- 
lated to  this  purpofe.  There  were,  however,  perfons  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  charafter : he  is  mentioned  by 
Otho  “ as  a moft  learned  man,  and  eminent  in  the  three 
branches  of  philofophy.”  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
letters  on  various  topics,  of  which  160  of  them  were  printed 
at  Paris  in  1611.  One  of  thefe,  written  in  the  firit  year 
of  his  pontificate,  is  a call  to  the  church  univerfal,  for 
delivering  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  ; in  other  words,  a 
project  for  a crufade. 

SILVESTRE  GRANUM,  or  Coccus  Silvestris,  a 
term  ufcd  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  the  coccus  Polenicus  ; 
and  by  others,  for  a eoarfe  or  bad  kind  of  cochineal,  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  in  New  Spain  ; it  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  a plant,  but  is,  in  reality, 
an  infeft,  as  the  true  cochineal  is,  only  that  the  fcarlet 
colour  it  yields  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  See  Co- 
chineal. 

SILVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy,  in 
Peucetia,  E.  of  Venufia.  The  name  is  formed  from  Silva, 
a grove  found  in  this  place,  and  probably  the  “ Saltus  Ban- 
tini”  mentioned  by  Horace. 

SILUM,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic. 
N.  lat.  440  39'.  E.  long.  140  50'. 

SILURES,  or,  according  to  the  orthography  of  Pto- 
lemy, Sylures,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  the  ifle  of 
Albion,  who  poffefled,  befides  the  two  Ensrlifh  counties  of 
Hereford  and  Monmouth,  Radnorlhire,  Brecknock fliire, 
and  Glamorganlhire,  in  South  Wales.  The  northern  part 
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of  Herefordftiire  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  belong  to 
the  Ordovices.  The  name  of  this  ancient  Britifh  nation  is 
derived,  by  fome  of  our  antiquaries,  from  coil,  a wood,  and 
ures,  men,  becaufe  they  inhabited  a woody  country  ; and 
by  others,  from  the  Britifh  words  es  heuil  iiir,  which  fignify 
brave  or  fierce  men.  Tacitus  has  conjeCtured,  with  little 
probability,  and  no  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  Silures  had 
come  originally  from  Spain,  grounding  the  conjeCture  on  a 
fuppofed,  or  perhaps  fancied  refemblance  between  them  and 
the  ancient  Spaniards,  in  their  perfons  and  complexions.  It 
is  much  more  probable,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  other  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain,  had  come  from  fome  part  or 
other  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Gaul.  But  from 
whencefoever  they  derived  their  origin,  they  refle&ed  no  dis- 
honour upon  it,  as  their  pofterity  have  not  degenerated  from 
them.  The  Silures  were  unqueftionably  one  of  the  braved  of 
the  ancient  Britifh  nations,  and  defended  their  country  and 
their  liberty  againlt  the  Romans  withthe  moft  heroic  fortitude. 
For  though  they  had  received  a dreadful  defeat  from  Oftorius 
Scapula,  and  had  loll  their  renowned  commander  CaraCtacus, 
they  ftill  continued  undaunted  and  implacable  ; and  by  their 
bold  and  frequent  attacks,  they  at  length  broke  the  heart  of 
the  brave  Oftorius.  But  all  their  efforts  were  at  laft  in  vain. 
They  were  repulfed  by  Aulus  Didius,  further  weakened  by 
Petilius  Cerealis,  and  at  laft  totally  fubdued  by  Julius  Fron- 
tinus,  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  As  the  Romans  had  found 
great  difficulty  in  fubduing  the  Silures,  fo  they  took  great 
pains  to  keep  them  in  fubje&ion,  by  building  ftrong  forts, 
and  planting  ftrong  garrifons  in  their  country.  One  of  the 
moft  ccnfiderable  of  thefe  fortifications,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country,  was  Ifca  Silurum,  now  Caerleon,  on  the 
river  Wilk,  in  Monmouthfhire.  Here  the  fecond  legion  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Silures,  was  placed  in  garrifon  (as  fome  antiquaries 
have  imagined)  by  Julius  Frontinus,  to  keep  that  people  in 
obedience.  It  is  however  certain,  that  this  legion  was  very 
early,  and  very  long  ftationed  at  this  place.  Ifca  Silurum 
was,  in  the  Roman  times,  a city  not  only  of  great  ftrength, 
but  alfo  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  This  is  evident 
from  the  defcription  which  is  given  us  of  its  ruins  by  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  topography  of  Wales,  feveral  ages 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  and  abandoned.  “ This  (Caer 
Leion,  or  the  city  of  the  legion)  was  a very  ancient  city, 
enjoying  honourable  privileges,  and  was  elegantly  built  by 
the  Romans,  with  brick  walls.  Many  veftiges  of  its  an- 
cient fplendour  are  yet  remaining  ; Itately  palaces,  which 
formerly,  with  their  gilded  tiles,  difplayed  the  Roman  gran- 
deur. For  it  was  firft  built  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and 
adorned  with  fumptuous  edifices  ; alfo  an  exceeding  high 
tower,  remarkable  hot-baths,  ruins  of  ancient  temples, 
theatres  encompaffed  with  (lately  walls,  partly  yet  (landing. 
Subterraneous  edifices  are  frequently  met  with,  not  only 
within  the  walls  (which  are  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference) but  alfo  in  the  fuburbs  ; as  aqueduCts,  vaults,  hy- 
pocaufi*;,  doves,  See.”  This  defcription  of  Caer-Leion 
was  compofed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  therefore  we  have 
no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  its  very  ruins  are  now  fo  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  that  they  are  hardly  difcernible.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wide,  befides  Ifca  Silurum,  there  flood 
two  Other  Roman  towns  ; Burrium,  now  Ufk,  and  Goban- 
nium,  now  Abergavenny.  Venta  Silurum,  now  Caer- 
Gwent,  near  Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfhire,  was  alfo  a con- 
fiderable  Roman  town,  of  which  there  are  fome  faint  veftiges 
Hill  remaining.  Bleftum,  in  the  thirteenth  journey  of  An- 
toninus, is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Monmouth  ; and 
Magna,  in  the  twelfth  journey,  at  Kenchefter,  or  as  others 
think,  at  Ledbury,  in  Herefordftiire.  When  the  Roman 


territories  in  Britain  were  divided  into  five  provinces,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  country  of  the  Silures  was  in  that  pro- 
vince which  was  called  Britannia  Secunda.  Henry’s  Hid. 
vol.  i. 

SILURUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of  the 
order  Abdominales,  of  which  the  generic  character  is  as  fol- 
lows : The  head  is  naked,  large,  broad,  and  compreffed ; 
the  mouth  is  furniftied  with  cirri,  refembling  the  feelers  of 
infeCts  ; the  gape  is  very  large,  extending  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  head  ; the  lips  are  thick,  jaws  furniftied  with 
teeth  ; the  tongue  thick,  fmooth,  and  very  ffiort ; the 
eyes  are  fmall ; the  gill-membrane  is  characterized  with  from 
four  to  feventeen  rays ; body  elongated,  compreffed,  with- 
out feales,  mucous ; lateral  line  near  the  back  ; the  firft  ray 
of  the  dorfal  or  peCtoral  fins  ferrate,  with  reverfed  fpines. 
There  are  twenty-eight  fpecies,  divided  into  feCtions,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  cirri,  as  follow  : the  fifties 
in  fe&ion  A have  two  cirri  ; in  fedtion  B ,four  ; in  feCtion  C, 
fix ; in  feCtion  D,  eight;  and  in  feCtion  E,  the  fifties  are 
without  cirri. 

The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the 
words  o-eiv,  to  move  or  Jhahe,  and  ovpa,  a tail.  It  is  given 
to  this  fifti,  from  its  remarkable  quality  of  being  almoft 
continually  movipg  its  tail  in  the  water.  s 

Seftion  A.  Two  Cirri . 

Species. 

Mii.itaris.  The  fpecific  character  of  this  is,  that  its 
fecond  dorfal  fin  is  deftly  ; cirri  bony,  toothed.  It  inha- 
bits many  rivers  in  Afia  ; feeds  on  fmaller  fifties,  and  grows 
to  a large  fize.  It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long  ; 
the  head  and  fore-parts  are  broad  and  deprefled  ; the  mouth 
is  very  wide  ; the  teeth  are  fmall  and  numerous  ; the  eyes  are 
large  ; on  each  fide  the  head,  near  the  noltrils,  a very  ftrong 
fubereft,  fpine,  or  bony  procefs ; firft  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin 
exceffively  large,  ftrong,  and  (harply  ferrated,  both  on  the 
middle  part  and  towards  the  tip  ; the  tail  (lightly  bilo- 
bate,  with  rounded  lobes.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
rivers. 

Inermis.  Second  dorfal  fin  fleftiy  ; fins  unarmed.  It 
inhabits  the  rivers  of  Surinam.  This  is  denominated  by 
fome  naturalifts  the  fubolivaceous  filurus.  It  is  tranfverfely 
banded  with  brown  fpots,  with  unarmed  fins,  and  flexuous 
lateral  lines.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length  ; the  head  is 
bony,  but  fmooth,  and  it  is  deftitute  of  fpiny  proceffes. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  South  American  rivers. 

SeClion  B.  Four  Cirri. 

Species. 

Asotus.  The  back  of  this  fifti  has  only  one  fin  : it  in- 
habits Afia  : there'  are  two  cirri  above  the  mouth,  and  two 
beneath  ; the  teeth  are  numerous  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  without 
fpinous  rays  ; the  firft  ray  of  the  peCtoral  is  ferrate ; the 
anal  fin  is  long,  and  connected  with  the  caudal. 

Chilensis.  Second  dorfal  fin  deftly  ; the  tail  is  lanceo- 
late : it  inhabits  the  frefti  waters  of  Chili : it  is  about  ten 
inches  long  ; the  body  is  brown  ; beneath  it  is  white.  The 
flefti  is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

Bagre.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy  ; firft  ray  of  the  dor- 
fal and  peCloral  fins  fetaceous.  It  inhabits  South  America. 

Callichthys.  Second  dorfal  fin  one-rayed ; a double 
row  of  feales  on  the  fides,  It  inhabits  the  fmall  running 
dreams  of  Europe,  and  when  thefe  are  dried  up,  it  crawls 
acrols  meadows  in  fearch  of  water  : it  is  faid  to  perforate 
the  fides  of  refervoirs,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  its 
efcape. 


SeClion 


SILURUS. 


Section  C.  Six  Cirri . 

Species. 

Glanis,  or  European  Silurus.  This  is  alfo  called  the 
great  or  common  filurus,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
largell  of  all  European  river-fifh,  growing,  in  fome  cafes, 
to  the  length  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  feet,  and 
to  the  weight  of  300  pounds.  Its  more  general  length, 
however,  is  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  head  is  broad  and 
deprefled  ; the  body  thick,  and  of  a lengthened  form,  with 
the  abdomen  very  thick  and  fhort.  It  is  of  a fluggilh  dif- 
pofition,  being  rarely  obferved  in  motion,  and  commonly 
lying  half  imbedded  in  the  foft  bottom  of  the  rivers  which 
it  frequents,  under  the  projecting  roots  of  trees,  rocks,  logs, 
or  other  fubltances.  In  this  fituation  it  remains,  with  its 
wide  mouth  half  open,  gently  moving  about  the  long  cirri 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  jaws,  which  the  fmaller  fifhes  mif- 
taking  for  worms,  and  attempting  to  feize,  become  a ready 
prey  to  the  filurus.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  dark  olive, 
varied  with  irregular  fpots  of  black ; the  abdomen  and 
lips  are  of  a pale  flefh-colour,  and  the  fins  are  tinged  with 
violet.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  fome  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  but  it  appears  to 
be  molt  plentiful  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  not  much 
efleemed  as  food,  the  flelh  being  of  a glutinous  nature  ; but 
from  its  cheapnefs,  it  is  in  much  requeft  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  fociety,  and  is  eaten  either  frelh  or  falted.  The 
fkin,  which  is  fmooth,  and  deftitute  of  apparent  fcales,  is 
dried  and  llretched,  and  after  rubbing  with  oil,  becomes  of 
a horny  tranfparency  and  flrength,  and  is  ufed  in  fome  of 
the  northern  regions  inltead  of  glafs  for  windows.  The 
filurus  is  not  a very  prolific  filh,  depofiting  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fpawn,  confiding  of  large  globules  or  ova ; thefe, 
as  well  as  the  newly  hatched  young,  are  frequently  the  prey 
of  other  fillies,  frogs,  & c.,  aifd  thus  the  great  increafe  of 
the  fpecies  is  prevented.  The  ova  are  faid  to  be  hatched  in 
about  a week  after  their  exclufion. 

Electricus.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fingle  and  flelhy.  The 
head  is  deprefled  ; the  eyes  are  moderate,  covered  with  the 
common  fkin  ; the  teeth  are  crowded,  fmall,  and  fharp  in 
each  jaw  ; the  noftrils  are  very  minute  ; each  fide  approxi- 
mate ; upper  lip  bearded  with  two  cirri,  the  lower  with  four, 
of  which  the  exterior  ones  are  longer.  It  inhabits  the  rivers 
of  Africa.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  long  ; the  body  is 
long  and  broad  on  the  fore  part,  deprefled,  pale  afh-colour, 
with  a few  blackilh  fpots  towards  the  tail ; when  touched,  it 
communicates  a trifling  ftiock,  attended  with  a fort  of 
trembling  and  pain  in  the  limbs,  but  lefs  violent  than  that 
given  by  the 

Torpedo,  which  fee.  The  flefh  of  the  eledtrical  filurus  is 
eatable. 

Felis.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  of  the  fifh  of  this  fpecies 
is  flefhy  ; it  has  23  anal  rays ; the  tail  is  bifid.  It  is  found 
in  Carolina  ; the  body  above  is  blueifii. 

Galeatus.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  of  this  fifh  is  flefhy  ; 
it  has  24  anal  rays,  and  the  tail  is  entire.  It  inhabits 
South  America.  The  head  is  covered  with  a hard  coria- 
ceous fhield  ; the  fpinous  rays  of  the  pedtoral  and  dorfal  fins 
are  rigid. 

Carinatus.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy  ; the  lateral  line  is 
fpinous ; the  cirri  under  the  lov/er  lip  are  connedted.  It 
inhabits  Surinam  ; the  body'  is  comprefled. 

Niloticus.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  of  this  is  flefhy  ; the 
anal  rays  are  ten  in  number.  It  is  found  in  the  Nile  ; is 
fourteen  inches  and  a half  long  ; the  body  is  of  a brownifh- 
grey ; the  fides  of  the  head  are  blueifh  ; the  end  of  the 
#ofe,  under  part  of  the  head,  pedtoral  fins  and  cirri,  are 
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tinged  with  red  : there  is  a femicircle  of  reddifh  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  tail. 

Clarias.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy ; anal  rays  eleven. 
It  inhabits  the  rivers  of  South  America  and  Africa  ; is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  ; the  body  is  of  a blackifh- 
afh,  beneath  it  is  hoary  ; it  is  faid  to  inflidt  venomous  wounds 
with  the  ferrated  pedtoral  fin. 

Fasciatus.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy  ; the  anal  rays  are 
thirteen.  It  inhabits  Surinam  and  the  Brazils : the  body 
is  black,  with  white  bands  on  each  fide,  beneath  it  is  white  ; 
the  flefh  is  in  high  efteem  ; the  head  is  deprefled,  rounded 
on  the  fore  part  ; a third  part  as  long  as  the  whole  body  ; 
the  fins  are  all  fpotted  with  black. 

Ascita.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  flefhy  ; it  has  eighteen 
anal  rays.  It  inhabits  India,  and  appears  to  be  of  a mixed 
kind  between  oviparous  and  viviparous. 

Costatus.  Second  dorfal  fin  is  flefhy  ; a fingle  row  of 
fcales  on  the  fides;  the  tail  is  bifid.  It  inhabits  South 
America  and  India. 

Cataphractus.  Second  dorfal  fin  of  one  ray  ; a fingle 
row  of  fcales  on  the  fides  ; the  tail  is  entire.  It  inhabits 
South  America. 

Sedtion  D.  Eight  Cirri. 

Species. 

Aspuedo.  Dorfal  fin  fingle,  five-rayed.  It  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  America.  The  bafe  of  the  lateral  cirri  broad ; 
the  back  carinate ; the  anal  fin  reaching  to  the  tail ; the 
tail  is  forked. 

Mystus.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fingle,  and  fingle-rayed.  It 
inhabits  the  Nile  : the  tail  is  forked. 

Anguillaris.  Dorfal  fin  fingle,  feventy-rayed.  It  is 
found  in  the  Nile  : the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  greenifh  ; 
the  body  above  the  lateral  line  is  marbled  with  blackifti 
and  grey  ; the  belly  and  lower  jaw  are  of  a reddifh-grey  ; 
the  pedtoral  fins  are  tranfverfely  divided  by  a broad  red 
band. 

Batrachus.  Dorfal  fin  is  fingle,  and  fixty- rayed.  It 
inhabits  Afia  and  Africa : the  tail  entire. 

Undecimalis.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fingle,  and  eleven- 
rayed.  It  inhabits  Surinam  : the  tail  is  forked. 

Catus.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy,  anal  twenty-rayed.  It 
inhabits  Afia  and  America. 

Cous.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy,  anal  eight-rayed ; tail 
forked.  It  inhabits  Syria : the  cirri  are  fhorter  than  the 
head. 

Docmac.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy,  anal  ten-rayed. 
The  length  of  the  fifh  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  feet. 
It  is  of  a grey  colour,  whitifh  beneath the  head  is  de- 
prefled  ; body  convex  above  ; mouth  furnifhed  with  eight 
beards,  the  exterior  ones  of  the  upper  lip  extending  half 
the  length  of  the  body ; the  lateral  line  is  flraight,  and 
fituated  nearer  the  back  than  the  abdomen  ; the  firft  ray  of 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  long  and  ferrated,  with  foft  tip.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Lower  Nile,  towards  the  Delta. 

Bajad.  Second  dorfal  fin  flefhy,  anal  twelve-rayed. 
It  is  about  a foot  in  length  ; the  colour  is  glaucous  ; the 
head  obtufe,  deprefled,  and  marked  on  each  fide,  before 
the  eyes,  by  an  unequal  pit  or  deprefiion ; the  upper  jaw 
is  longer  than  the  lower ; exterior  beards  of  the  upper  lip 
very  long ; lateral  line  at  firft  defcending,  then  flraight  ; 
above  the  pedtoral  fins  on  each  fide  is  a very  ftrong  fpine„ 
ferrated  in  a reverfed  diredtion  ; the  fins  are  rufous ; the 
fecond  dorfal  or  adipole  fin  is  long  ; the  tail  is  long,  di- 
lated towards  the  tip,  and  forked.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Nile, 
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Section  E,  Without  Cirri . 

Species. 

Cornutus.  Firll  ray  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  ferrate ; 
pectoral  unarmed.  It  is  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches 
long ; the  fhape  is  oval ; body  carinated  beneath ; the 
fnout  is  ftraight,  compreffed,  a little  recurved  at  the  tip, 
and  about  half  the  length  of  the  body  ; the  firft  ray  of 
the  firft  dorfal  fin  extending  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  and  ferrated  beneath  for  about  half  its  length.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Imberbis.  The  gill-covers  with  two  fpines  on  the  hind 
part.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; the 
body  is  funnel-fhaped,  reddifh,  and  coated  with  fcales.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  South  American  rivers. 

Silurus  is  a'lfo  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
fturgeon,  called  by  others  accipenfer,  but  by  the  generality 
of  writers  Jlurio. 

Silurus  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Hifpania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boetica. 

SILUUM,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  interior  of 
Painphylia.  Ptolemy. 

SILYBUM,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  from  Diofco- 
rides,  whofe  criXv^ov  is  described  as  a large  kind  of  thiftle, 
eatable  when  young,  if  drefied  with  oil  and  fait.  A liquor, 
which  exuded  from  its  root,  was  given,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
drachm,  mixed  with  water,  to  excite  vomiting.  Gaertner, 
after  Vaillant,  has  applied  the  name  in  queftion  to  a genus 
of  his  own,  under  which  he  brings  together  Carduus  mari- 
anus  and  Cnicus  cernuus  of  Linnaeus,  two  very  difiimilar 
plants. 

SIM,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into 
the  Yenifei ; 6 miles  N.  of  Balagovetfchenlkoi.  N.  lat. 
6o°  io'.  E.  long.  90°  40'. 

SIMA,  or  Cyma,  in  Architecture,  a term  ufed  by  Wol- 
fius,  and  fome  other  writers,  for  what  we  otherwife  call 
cymatium,  or  fimatium. 

SIMABA,  in  Botany , the  name  of  a fhrub  in  Guiana, 
defcribed  by  Aublet,  400.  t.  153  ; for  which,  being  bar- 
barous, Schreber  has  lubftituted  the  more  legitimate,  if 
not  more  harmonious,  one  of  Zwingera  ; fee  that  article 
hereafter. 

SIMiETHUS,  or  Simetus,  now  Giaretta,  or  St.  Paul, 
in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Sicily, 
which  paffed  through  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Leontini, 
and  which  was  celebrated  by  the  poets.  The  nymph  Thalia, 
after  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  this  ftream,  which,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Juno, 
lunk  under  ground  .near  mount  .Etna,  and  continued  this 
fubterraneous  courfe  to  the  fea.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
it  was  navigable.  It  takes  its  rife  on  the  N.  fide  of  Etna, 
and  furrounding  the  weft  Ikirts  of  the  mountain,  falls  into 
the  fea  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Morgantio.  It  does 
not  now  fink  under  ground  ; but  throws  up  near  its  mouth 
great  quantities  of  amber,  which  the  peafants  gather,  and 
carry  to  Catanea,  where  it  is  manufactured  in  the  form  of 
croffes,  beads,  faints,  & c.  and  is  fold  at  very  high  prices 
to  the  fuperftitious  people  on  the  continent.  There  is  a large 
fandy  beach,  that  extends  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  a 
great  way  to  the  S.  of  Catanea,  and  was,  without  doubt, 
continued  the  whole  way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tau- 
rominum  ; but  it  was  broke  in  upon,  at  a remote  period, 
by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  which,  from  a low  fandy  lhore, 
have  now  converted  it  into  a high,  bold,  black  iron  coaft. 
After  piercing  through  the  lava,  beds  of  lhells  and  fea-fand 
have  been  diicovered. 

SIMALISCHEVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
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in  the  government  of  Kolivan  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of  &o*> 
livan. 

SIMANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Bithynia,  fituated  between  two  rivers. 

SIMANCAS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Leon,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Pifuerga  and  Duero,  celebrated  for  a white  wine,  that  is 
very  much  elteemed.  In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  it  was  a 
ftrong  place,  in  which  he  ordered  the  archives  of  the  king- 
dom to  be  kept.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  year 
967  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid. 

SIMAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohudj 
14  miles  E.  of  Gohud. 

SIMARA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  ifles  ; 24  miles 
E.  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  120  5'.  E.  long.  1210  40'. 

SIMARIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra; 
4 miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Severina. 

SIMARONA,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica to  a fpecies  of  vanilla,  called  alfo  bajlard-vanilla.  The 
pods  of  this  kind  are  every  way  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
true  kind,  and  have  very  little  liquor  or  pulp  in  them  when 
broken,  and  contain  very  few  feeds.  Thefe  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  true  kind,  having  fcarcely  any  fmell.  It  is  not 
yet  certainly  known  whether  this  fpecies  be  the  fruit  of  a 
different  kind  of  vanilla-plant  from  the  common,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  the  fruit  gathered  at  a different  feafon,  or  from 
a plant  growing  in  a different  foil.  See  Vanilla. 

SIMARONES,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifiand  of 
Cuba  ; 105  miles  E.  of  Havanna. 

SIMAROUBA,  or  Simaruba,  in  Botany,  is  the  bark 
of  the  roots  of  a tree,  firft  imported  into  Europe  in  the 
year  1713,  but  not  long  ago  botanically  afcertained  to  be 
a fpecies  of  the  Quajfia  ; which  fee. 

Simarouba,  or  Simaruba,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  This 
bark,  according  to  Dr.  Wright’s  account  of  it,  is  rough, 
fcaly,  and  warted.  The  infide,  when  frefh,  is  a full  yellow, 
but  when  dry,  paler : it  has  but  little  fmell : the  tafte  is 
bitter,  but  not  difagreeable.  Macerated  in  water,  or  in 
rectified  fpirit,  it  quickly  impregnates  both  menftrua  with 
its  bitternefs,  and  with  a yellow  tindture.  It  feems  to 
give  out  its  virtue  more  perfe&ly  to  cold,  than  to  boiling 
water ; the  cold  infufion  being  rather  ftronger  in  tafte  than 
the  decoction  ; which  laft,  of  a tranfparent  yellow  colour 
whilft  hot,  grows  turbid  and  of  a reddifh-brown  as  it  cools. 
The  milky  appearance,  which  Juflieu  fays  it  communicates 
to  boiling  water,  Dr.  Wright  has  not  obferved  in  the  de- 
codtion  of  any  of  the  fpecimens  which  he  has  examined. 

The  bark  was  firft  fent  from  Guiana  to  France,  in  1713, 
to  the  count  de  Porchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  as  a 
remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  dyfentery.  In  the  years  1718 
and  1723,  an  epidemic  flux  prevailed  very  generally  in 
France,  which  refitted  all  the  medicines  ufually  employed  in 
fuch  cafes ; fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  mild  purgatives,  and 
all  aftringents,  were  found  to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  re- 
lieve, the  difeafe : under  thefe  c'rcumftances,  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  cortex  fimaruba,  which  proved  remarkably  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  firft  eftablithed  its  medical  charafter  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Wright  fays,  “ molt  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
fimaruba,  agree,  that  in  fluxes  it  rettores  the  loft  tone  of 
the  inteftines,  allays  their  fpafmodic  motions,  promotes  the 
fecretions  by  urine  and  perfpiration,  removes  that  lownefs 
of  fpirits  attending  dyfenteries,  and  difpofes  the  patient  to 
fleep  ; the  gripes  and  tenefmus  are  taken  off,  and  the  ftools 
are  changed  to  their  natural  colour  and  confidence.  In  a 
moderate  dofe  it  occafions  no  difturbance  or  uneafinefs,  but 
in  large  dofes  it  produces  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach  and 
vomiting. 

“ Modern 
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« Modern  phyficians  have  found  from  experience,  that  this 
medicine  is  only  fuccefsful  in  the  third  ftage  of  dyfentery, 
where  there  is  no  fever,  where  too  the  ftomach  is  no  way 
hurt,  and  where  the  gripes  and  tenefmus  are  only  continued 
by  a weaknefs  of  the  bowels.  In  fuch  cafes,  Dr.  Munro 
gave  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  decoCtion  every  five  or  fix 
hours,  with  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum  ; and  found  it 
a very  ufeful  remedy.  The  late  fir  J.  Pringle,  Dr.  Huck 
Saunders,  and  many  others,  prefcribed  the  cortex  fimaruba 
in  old  andobftinate  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  efpecially  thofe 
brought  from  warm  climates.  Fluxes  of  this  fort,  which 
were  brought  home  from  the  fiege  of  Martinico  and  the 
Havannah,  were  completely  and  fpeedily  cured  by  this  bark. 
The  urine,  which  in  thofe  cafes  had  been  high-coloured  and 
fcanty,  was  now  voided  in  great  abundance,  and  perfpira- 
tion  reltored.  Dr.  James  Lind,  at  Haflar  Hofpital,  fays, 
that  the  fimaruba  produced  thefe  effeCIs  fooner,  and 
more  certainly,  when  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  nau- 
feate  the  ftomach.  Dr.  Huck  Saunders  remarks,  that 
if  the  fimaruba  did  not  give  relief  in  three  days,  he  ex- 
pected little  benefit  from  its  farther  ufe  ; but  others  have 
found  it  efficacious  in  fluxes,  after  a continued  ufe  for 
feveral  weeks.  My  own  experience,  and  that  of  many 
living  friends,  are  convincing  proofs  to  me  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  medicine,  and  I hope  the  fimaruba  bark  will  foon  be 
in  more  general  ufe.” 

Dr.  Wright  recommends  two  drachms  of  the  bark  to  be 
boiled  in  twenty-four  ounces  of  water  to  twelve ; the  de- 
co&ion  is  then  to  be  {trained  and  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  when  the  ftomach  is  reconciled  to  this  medicine, 
the  quantity  of  the  bark  may  be  increafed  to  three  drachms. 
To  this  decoCtion  fome  join  aromatics,  others  a few  drops 
of  laudanum  to  each  dofe. 

Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  the  virtues  afcribed  to  fimaruba 
have  not  been  afcertained  by  his  own  experience,  or  that  of 
the  practitioners  in  Scotland.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

SIMA  ROW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arrah. 

SIMARUM  Musculus,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  writers  to  a mufcle,  called  by  the  moderns 
the  ferratus  magnus. 

SIMAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  in  the 
Euxine  fea,  on  which  Venus  had  a ftatue. 

SIMATIUM,  or  Simaise,  in  ArchiteElure.  See  Cy- 
matium. 

Simatium  and  cymatium  are  generally  confounded  together, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed ; the  latter  being  the 
genus,  and  the  former  the  fpecies. 

Simatium,  of  fima,  camous,  according  to  Felibien,  is  the 
Iaft  and  uppermoft  member  of  grand  corniches,  called  par. 
ticularly  the  great  doucine,  or  gula  reEla  ; and  by  the  Greeks, 
epititheta. 

In  the  antique  buildings,  the  fimatium,  at  the  top  of  the 
Doric  corniche,  is  generally  in  form  of  a cavetto,  or  femi- 
fcotia ; as  we  fee  particularly  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 
This  fome  modern  architects  have  imitated ; but,  in  the 
Ionic  order,  the  fimatium  is  always  a doucine. 

The  fimatium,  or  doucine,  then,  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  kinds  of  cymatia,  by  its  being  camous  or  flat- 
nofed. 

SIMBALATH,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given 
by  Avicenna  and  others  to  the  fpikenard,  or  nardus  Indica. 

The  exaCt  interpretation  of  the  word  is  fpicigera,  and 
Avicenna,  under  this  general  name,  dittinguilhes  it  into  fe- 
veral kinds ; the  firft  he  calls  alnardin,  or  nardin.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome  that  he  means  the  Indian  fpikenard 


by  this  word ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  plainly  that 
he  means  the  Celtic  nard  : he  calls  it  th<"  nardvs  Romani  or  bis, 
and  fays  that  it  is  of  European  growth.  After  this  he 
mentions  the  Afiatic  nards  of  feveral  kinds,  which  are  only 
the  Indian  fpikenard,  growing  in  different  places,  and 
fuch  as  ufed  to  be  brought  thence  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection. 

SIMBANI,  in  Geography,  a trad  of  country  in  Afia, 
abounding  with  woods,  and  uncultivated,  lying  between  the 
kingdom  of  Woolli  to  the  north-weft,  Foota  Torra  to  the 
north,  Bondou  to  the  north-eaft,  and  Tenda  to  the  fouth- 
weft. 

SIMBING,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Ludamar;  5 miles 
S.W.  of  Jarra. 

SIMBIRSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a govern- 
ment, on  the  Volga  ; 380  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mofcow.  N.  lat. 
540  25'.  E.  long.  48°  30'. 

SIMBIRSKOE,  a government  of  Ruffia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Kazanlkoe,  on  the  weft  by  Nizegorodflcoe  and 
Penzenlkoe,  on  the  fouth  by  the  government  of  Saratov, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  Uphinlkoe  ; about  180  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  140  from  north  to  fouth.  N.  lat.  520  20f  to  550 
30'.  E.  long.  450  to  510. 

SIMBOLAN,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman  ; 85  miles  S.E.  of  Rioja. 

SIMBULETA,  in  Botany,  altered  by  Forfkall  from 
the  Arabic  Symbulet  ennefem. — Forflc.  iEgypt-Arab.  1 15. 
Juff.  418. — Clafs  Didy  namia  ; Order  probably  Angiofpermia . 
Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Eff.  Ch.  “ Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  rin- 
gent.  Anthers  combined.” 

Defer.  “ Stem  annual,  a foot  high,  Ample,  {lender,  ereCt, 
round,  with  fome  appearance  of  angles.  Leaves  fcattered, 
near  to  each  other,  linear-thread-fhaped ; the  upper  ones 
Ample,  half  an  inch  long  ; lower  an  inch  long,  in  two  deep, 
pointed,  fmooth  divifions.  Clufter  terminal,  four  inches  in 
length.  Flowers  folitary,  drooping,  on  fliort  {talks,  with 
a fliort,  linear,  leafy  braflea  under  each.  Calyx  a perianth 
of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  permanent,  in  five  linear  equal 
fegments.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  ringent,  white  ; tube  bell- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  of  the  limb  re- 
flexed, cloven ; lower  longeft,  three-lobed,  ftraight,  its 
middle  lobe  in  flexed.  Filaments  four,  inferted  into  the^co- 
rolla,  two  of  them  longeft.  Anthers  four,  black,  united 
into  a quadrangular  compreffed  plate.  Germen  ovate. 
Style  thread-fhaped.  Stigma  capitate,  ovate,  nearly  glo- 
bofe,  oblique.  Fruit  not  obferved.  The  afpeCt  of  the 
plant  is  exaCtly  that  of  a Refeda  or  Polygala;  it  moreover 
approaches  the  character  of  Columnea,  as  to  the  combined 
anthers,  but  differs  in  many  other  refpeCts.”  Found  on 
mount  Kurma,  and  no  where  elfe,  by  Forfkall,  whofe  de- 
feription  has  not  enabled  any  learned  botanift  to  guefs  at 
the  plant,  except  that  Juffieu  thinks  it  may  be  akin  to  Ve- 
ronica, or  to  Aublet’s  Piripea,  We  {hould  rather  fufpeCt 
an  affinity  to  Antirrhinum. 

S1MCOE  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Upper 
Canada,  formerly  lake  Aux  Claies,  fituated  between  Y ork  and 
Gloucefter,  and  communicating  with  lake  Huron.  It  has 
a few  fmall  iflands;  and  feveral  good  harbours. 

SIMELIUM,  a Latin  term,  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  a 
table,  with  ranges  of  little  cavities  in  it,  for  the  difpofing 
of  medals  in  chronological  order. 

The  word  is  but  ill  written  ; it  fhould  rather  be  cimelium, 
as  being  formed  of  the  Greek  curiojities,  or  a cabinet 

of  precious  things. 

We  more  ufually  fay,  a cabinet  of  medals,  than  a fime- 
lium, 
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SIMENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
m Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

SIMENAU,  in  Gecgraplyy,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Oberland  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Salfeld. 

SIMEON,  in  Scripture  Biography , a fon  of  Jacob  and 
Leah,  born  in  the  year  1757  B.C.  (Gen.  xxix.  37.) 
Simeon  and  Levi  revenged  the  affront,  fuftained  by  the  de- 
filement of  their  half-filter  Dinah  on  the  part  of  Schechem, 
the  fon  of  Hamor,  by  entering  the  town  of  Schechem,  and 
killing  all  the  men  they  found ; after  which  they  brought 
away  Dinah,  in  the  year  1739  B.C.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2}.) 

It  has  been  thought  that  Simeon  was  the  moll  cruel  to  his 
brother  Jofeph,  and  that  he  advifed  his  brethren  to  fell  him. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  20.)  The  conjecture  is  founded  on  the  cir- 
cumitance  of  his  being  detained  prifoner  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlii.  24.),  and  of  his  being  treated  with  greater  rigour  by 
Jofeph  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren.  Jacob,  on  his  death- 
bed, manifelted  peculiar  indignation  againlt  Simeon  and 
Levi.  (See  Gen.  xlix.  5.)  Accordingly  the  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  difperfed  in  Ifrael.  Levi  had  no 
compaft  lot  or  portion  ; and  Simeon  received  for  his  portion 
only  a diltriCt  difmembered  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jolh. 
xix.  1,  2,  &c.),  and  fome  other  lands  which  were  over-run 
by  thofe  of  this  tribe  on  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  in  the 
defart  of  Gedor.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24.  39.  42.)  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  rabbins,  who  have  been  followed 
by  fome  of  the  fathers,  have  affirmed,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fcribes  and  men  learned  in  the  law  were  of  this  tribe  ; 
and  as  thefe  were  difperfed  throughout  Ifrael,  we  perceive 
the  accompliihment  of  Jacob’s  prophecy,  which  foretold 
that  Simeon  and  Levi  ffiould  be  fcattered  among  their 
brethren.  It  has  been  fuggelted,  however,  that  the  dif- 
perfion  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  which  Jacob  meant  to  be  a 
degradation,  was  in  the  progrefs  of  events  over-ruled  fo  as 
to  be  an  occafion  of  hononr ; for  Levi  had  the  prielthood, 
and  Simeon  had  the  learning  or  writing-authority  of  Ifrael ; 
in  confequence  of  which  both  thefe  tribes  were  honourably 
difperfed  throughout  Ifrael.  According  to  the  tellament 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  a book  indeed  of  no  authority, 
Simeon  died  at  the. age  of  120  years. 

The  fons  of  Simeon  were  fix,  and  are  enumerated  Exod. 
vi.  15.  Their  defcendants  amounted  to  59,300  men,  at  the 
Exodus  (Numb.  i.  22.) ; but  the  number  of  thofe  that  en- 
tered the  Land  of  Promife  amounted  only  to  22,200,  the 
rell  having  died  in  the  defart.  (Numb.  xxvi.  14.)  The 
portion  of  Simeon  was  well  and  fouth  of  that  of  Judah  ; 
having  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  Philiftines  nort^i,  the  Medi- 
terranean welt,  and  Arabia  Petrica  fouth.  Jolh.  xix.  1 — 9. 
Calmet. 

Simeon  is  alfo  the  name  of  that  aged  and  pious  perfon, 
mentioned  Luke,  ii.  25,  26,  to  whom  Jefus  Chrilt  was  pre- 
fented  by  his  parents  in  the  temple,  and  who  pronounced 
upon  them  his  bleffing.  It  is  believed,'  with  good  reafon, 
that  he  died  foon  after  he  had  borne  his  teltimony  to  Chrilt. 
Some,  indeed,  have  pretended,  that  this  Simeon  was  the 
fame  as  Simeon  the  juft,  the  fon  of  Hillel,  and  mailer  of 
Gamaliel,  whole  difciple  St.  Paul  was. 

Simeon,  or  Simon,  was  alfo  the  name  of  our  Lord’s 
coufin-german,  fon  of  Cleophas  and  of  Mary,  the  filter  of 
Chrilt’s  mother,  probably  the  fame  with  him  who  is  named 
Simon  by  St.  Mark  (ch.  vi.  3.)  He  was  probably  one  of 
our  Lord’s  firit  difciples.  According  to  Eufebius,  he  was 
unanimoufly  eleCted  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  after  the  death  of 
St.  James,  A.D.  62.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  made 
ftriCt  inquiry  for  all  who  were  of  the  race  of  David,  Simon 
was  accufed  before  Atticus,  the  governor  of  Paleltine  ; and 
having  endured  many  fufferings  with  a fortitude  which  alto. 


nifhed  obfervers,  at  the  age  of  120  years,  he  was  crucified 
about  A.D.  107  ; fo  that  he  had  fuperintended  the  church 
of  Jerufalem  about  43  years.  The  Latins  place  his  fealt 
February  18,  the  Greeks  April  27. 

Simeon,  in  Biography , the  fon  of  Jochai,  a very  celebrated 
man  among  the  Jews,  was  a fcholar  of  the  rabbi  Akiba,  and 
flourilhed  about  the  year  120.  At  the  infurreClion  excited 
by  Barchocheba,  he  fled,  through  fear  of  the  Romans,  and 
retired  to  a cave,  where  he  concealed  himfelf  twelve  years, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  his  work, 
entitled  “ Sohar,”  which  is  an  explication  of  the  five  books 
of  Mofes.  This,  from  its  abltraft  manner,  and  the  matter 
being  clothed,  according  to  the  Egyptian  method,  in  hiero- 
glyphical  images  and  very  florid  language,  is  not  eallly  un- 
derllood.  There  are  feveral  editions  of  it,  but  its  exaft  age 
is  not  known.  It  contains  things  that  are  very  old  ; but  it 
is  admitted  by  Chriltians,  as  well  as  Jews,  who  held  it  in 
elteem,  to  be  the  produdtion  of  more  authors  than  one,  and 
to  have  been  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  by  various  addi- 
tions. Gen.  Biog. 

Simeon,  furnamed  Metaphrajles,  an  ecclefialtical  writer, 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  under  Leo  the  philofopher  and 
his  fon  Conltantine  Porphyrogenitus.  He  was  a native  of 
Conllantinople,  and  rofe  to  high  employments  at  court, 
having  been  fecretary  to  the  emperors,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  between  them  and  foreigners.  His  writings 
indicate  a man  converfant  in  ecclefialtical  affairs.  He  de- 
rived his  furname  of  Metaphrafles,  or  Tranllator,  from  his 
occupation  of  writing  again,  in  a different  llyle,  not  tranf- 
lating,  the  lives  of  the  faints.  In  this  bufinefs  he  evidently 
meant  to  give  a panegyric,  rather  than  a true  hiltory  ; 
whence  he  has  made  additions  and  alterations  at  pleafure, 
fo  that  the  fubje£ts  are  reprefented  not  as  they  were,  bat  as 
he  imagined  they  ought  to  be.  His  “ Lives  of  the  Saints” 
have  feveral  times  been  tranflated  into  the  Latin  language. 
Simeon  likewife  compofed  fermons,  hymns,  and  prayers, 
with  various  pieces  of  the  religious  kind,  of  which  fome 
have  been  printed,  and  others  remain  in  manufcript. 

Simeon,  named  Stylites,  a diltinguilhed  perfon  in  the 
annals  of  fanaticifm,  was  born  about  the  year  392  at  Sifon, 
a town  on  the  borders  between  Syria  and  Cilicia.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a ffiepherd,  and  followed  the  fame  occupation  to 
the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  entered  into  a monaltery. 
After  fome  time  he  left  it,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  to  a 
life  of  greater  folitude  and  aullerity,  and  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  in  caverns  of  rocks, 
falling  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  for  weeks  together,  till  he  had 
worked  himfelf  up  to  a due  degree  of  extravagance.  He 
then,  to  avoid  the  concourfe  of  devotees,  but  probably  to 
excite  Hill  greater  admiration,  adopted  the  Itrange  fancy  of 
fixing  his  habitation  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  whence  the 
Greek  appellation  ; and  with  the  notion  of  climbing  higher 
and  higher  towards  heaven,  he  fucceffively  migrated  from  a 
pillar  of  6 cubits  to  one  of  12,  20,  36,  and  40.  This  feat 
was  confidered  as  a proof  of  extraordinary  anxiety,  and  mul- 
titudes flocked  from  all  parts  to  pay  their  veneration  to  the 
holy  man,  as  he  was  denominated.  Simeon  palled  47  years 
upon  his  pillars,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons.  At  length  a horrible  ulcer  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at 
the  age  of  69.  His  body  was  taken  down  from  his  laft 
pillar  by  the  hands  of  bilhops,  and  conveyed  to  Antioch, 
with  an  efcort  of  6000  foldiers ; and  he  was  interred  with  a 
pomp  equal  to  any  thing  that  had  been  difplayed  for  the 
molt  potent  monarchs.  He  has  been  enrolled  among  the 
faints,  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  churches.  Thefe 
honours  produced  imitators,  whofe  performances  furpaffed 
the  original.  One  of  them  inhabited  his  pillar  68  years. 
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The  madnefs  remained  in  vogue  till  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  fuppreffed. 

Simeon  Ben  Jochai.  See  Cabbala. 

SIMERCHEIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Melnik. 

SIMEREN,  a river  of  Syria,  which  runs  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  Romkala. 

SIMERING,  a town  of  Auftria ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Vienna. 

SIMI,  or  Symi,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes  and  the  continent  of  Afia  ; 6 miles  N. 
of  Rhodes.  N.  lat.  36°  36'.  E.  long.,  370  34'. 

SIMIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of  the  clafs  and 
order  of  Mammalia  Primates,  of  which  the  generic  charac- 
ter is,  that  the  individuals  have  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
which  are  approximate  ; the  tufks  are  folitary,  longer,  and 
more  remote ; the  grinders  obtufe.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  greatly  refemble  man  in  the  uvula,  eye-lafhes,  hands, 
feet,  fingers,  toes,  nails,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ; they, 
however,  differ  widely  in  the  total  want  of  reafon  : they  have 
retentive  memories,  are  imitative,  and  full  of  gefticulations  ; 
chatter  with  their  teeth,  and  grin  : they  macerate  their  food 
in  the  cheeks  before  they  fwallow  it : they  are  filthy,  lafci- 
vious,  thieving,  gregarious,  and  the  prey  of  leopards  and 
ferpents,  the  latter  purfuing  them  to  the  fummits  of  trees 
and  fwallowing  them  entire. 

This  race  of  animals,  which  is  very  numerous,  is  almoft 
confined  to  the  torrid  zone  ; they  fill  the  woods  of  Africa, 
from  Senegal  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  Ethiopia  : a 
fingle  fpecies  is  found  beyond  that  line,  in  the  province  of 
Barbary  : they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  its  iflands ; 
in  Cochinchina,  in  the  fouth  of  China,  and  in  Japan  ; and 
one  kind  is  met  with  in  Arabia  : they  fwarm  in  the  foreffs 
of  South  America,  from  the  lfthmus  of  Darien  as  far  as 
Paraguay. 

Thefe  animals,  from  the  ftrudfure  of  their  members,  have 
many  aftions  in  common  with  the  human  kind  ; mod  of  them 
are  fierce  and  untameable  ; fome  are  of  a milder  nature,  and 
will  fhew  a degree  of  attachment : they  feed  on  fruits,  leaves, 
and  infedts  ; inhabit  woods,  and  live  in  trees : they  go  in 
large  companies.  The  different  fpecies  never  mix  with  each 
other,  but  always  keep  apart : they  leap  with  great  adlivity 
from  tree  to  tree,  even  when  loaded  with  their  young, 
which  cling  to  them  : they  are  not  carnivorous,  but,  for 
the  fake  of  mifchief,  will  rob  the  neils  of  birds  of  the  eggs 
and  young  ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  apes  moft  abound,  the  feathered  tribe  difcover  Angu- 
lar fagacity  in  fixing  their  nefts  beyond  the  reach  of  thefe 
invaders. 


Mr.  Ray  firll  diftributed  the  animals  of  this  genus  into 
three  claffes,  viz.  the  fimia,  or  apes,  fuch  as  wanted  tails ; 
the  cercopitbeci,  or  monkies,  fuch  as  had  tails  ; and  pap'tones, 
or  baboons,  thofe  with  fhort  tails. 

From  Ray,  Linnseus  formed  his  method,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  M.  de  Buffon,  who  made  a farther  fub-divifion  of 
the  long-tailed  apes,  or  true  monkies,  into  fuch  as  had 
prehenfile  tails,  and  fuch  as  had  not. 

The  genus  is  divided  into  the  following  fedlions : 


Se&ion  A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 


E. 


Apes  without  any  tail. 

Baboons  with  fhort  tails. 

Monkies.  Tails  long, not  prehenfile;  cheeks 
pouched ; haunches  naked. 

Sapajous.  Tails  prehenfile ; rio  cheek- 
pouches,  and  their  haunches  are  covered. 

Sagoins.  Tails  not  prehenfile  ; no  cheek- 
pouches  ; haunches  covered. 


Of  the  whole  genus,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  it  may  be  obferved 
that  the  baboons  are  commonly  of  a ferocious  and  fullen 
difpofition.  The  larger  apes  a -e  alfo  of  a malignant  temper, 
except  the  orang-outang  and  the  gibbons.  The  monkies, 
properly  fo  called,  are  extremely  various  in  their  difpofitions ; 
fome  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  are  lively,  harmlefs,  and  enter- 
taining ; while  others  are  as  remarkable  for  the  mifchievous 
malignity  of  their  temper,  and  the  capricious  uncertainty  of 
their  manners.  It  is  no  eafy  talk  to  determine  with  exaft 
precifion  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus ; fince, 
exclufive  of  the  varieties  in  point  of  colour,  they  are  often 
fo  nearly  allied  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  give  real  and  dif- 
tindfive  characters.  We  fhall,  as  ufual,  follow  Gmelin’s 
Syftema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  there  are  fixty-four 
fpecies  delineated. 

Section  A.  Apes  <without  Tails . 

* Species. 

Troglodytes,  or  Angola  Ape.  The  generic  character 
is,  that  the  head  is  conic,  body  brawny,  back  and  fhoulders 
hairy,  the  reff  of  the  body  fmooth. 

Satyrus  ; Orang-outang.  Rufty-brown,  hair  of  the  fore- 
arms reverfed,  haunches  covered.  Befides  this  there  are 
two  varieties  ; 1.  Without  cheek-pouches,  or  callofities  on 
the  haunches.  This  variety  always  walks  ereCt.  Its  trivial 
name  is  Pongo.  It  inhabits  Java  and  Guinea,  and  is  from 
five  to  fix  feet  high.  2.  The  other  variety  refembles  the 
former,  but  is  above  half  as  high  : it  is  docile,  gentle,  and 
grave,  and  by  fome  thought  to  differ  from  the  other  only 
in  age. 

Of  thefe  animals,  the  fpecies  which  has  moft  excited  the 
attention  of  mankind  is  the  orang-outang,  or,  as  it  is  often 
denominated,  the  fatyr,  great  ape,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
It  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa  and  India,  and  alfo 
of  feveral  of  the  Indian  iflands,  where  it  refides  principally 
in  the  woods,  and  is  fuppofed  to  feed,  like  moft  other  of  this 
genus,  on  fruits.  The  orang-outang  appears  to  admit  of  con- 
fiderable  variety  in  point  of  colour,  fize,  and  proportion  ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  reality  there  may  be 
two  or  three  kinds,  which,  though  nearly  approximated  as  to 
general  fimilitude,  are  yet  fpecifically  diftindt.  The  fpeci- 
mens  imported  into  Europe  have  rarely  exceeded  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  though  full-grown  ones  are  faid  to  be 
fix  feet  in  height.  The  general  colour  feems  to  be  of  a 
dufky  brown  ; the  face  is  bare  ; the  ears,  hands,  and  feet 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  human  ; and  the  whole  appearance  is 
fuch  as  to  exhibit  the  moft  ftriking  approximation  to  the 
human  figure.  The  likenefs,  however,  is  only  general,  and 
will  not  bear  the  tett  of  examination ; and  the  ftrudure  of 
the  hands  of  the  feet,  when  obferved  with  anatomical  cor- 
reCtnefs,  feems  to  prove  that  the  animal  was  principally  de- 
figned  by  nature  for  walking  on  four  legs,  and  not  for  an 
upright  pofture,  which  is  only  occafionally  affumed,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  effefts  of  inftru&ion  rather  than 
truly  natural. 

The  manners  of  the  orang-outang,  when  in  captivity,  are 
gentle,  and  perfectly  void  of  that  difgufting  ferocity  which  is 
often  confpicuous  in  fome  of  the  larger  baboons  and  monkies. 
It  is  mild  and  docile,  and  may  be  taught  to  perform  a va- 
riety of  attions  in  domeftic  life.  But,  however  docile  and 
gentle  when  taken  young,  and  inftrufted  in  its  behaviour, 
it  is  peffeffed  of  great  ferocity  in  its  native  ftate,  and  is 
confidered  a very  dangerous  animal,  capable  of  readily  over- 
powering the  ltrongeft  man.  Its  fwiftnefs  is  equal  to  its 
ftrength ; and  hence  it  can  rarely  be  obtained  in  its  full- 
grown  ftate. 

M.  VoL 


SIMIA. 


M.  Vofmaer’s  account  of  the  manners  of  the  orang-outang 
brought  into  Holland  in  1776,  and  prefented  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  is  nearly  as  follows.  It  was  a female,  about  2^ 
Rhenilh  feet.  It  fhewed  no  fymptoms  of  fiercenefs  and 
malignity,  and  was  of  rather  a melancholy  appearance.  It 
was  fond  of  company,  and  fhewed  a marked  preference 
to  thofe  who  took  daily  care  of  it,  of  which  it  feemed  very 
fenfible.  When  the  company  retired,  it  would  frequently 
throw  itfelf  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  defpair,  uttering  lament- 
able cries,  and  tearing  in  pieces  the  linen  within  its  reach. 
Its  keeper  having  fometimes  been  accuflomed  to  fit  near  it 
on  the  ground,  it  took  the  hay  off  its  bed  and  laid  it  by  its 
fide,  and  feemed,  by  every  demonftration,  to  invite  him  to  be 
feated  near.  Its  ufual  manner  of  walking  was  on  all  fours, 
but  it  could  walk  on  its  two  hinder  feet  only.  One  morn- 
ing it  got  unchained,  and  was  feen  to  afcend  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  the  building  with  wonderful  agility,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  retaken  and  fecured.  During 
its  ftate  of  liberty  it  had  taken  out  the  cork  from  a bottle 
of  Malaga  wine,  which  it  drank  to  the  laft  drop.  It  would 
eat  every  thing  that  was  offered,  but  was  not  obferved  to 
hunt  for  infefts  like  other  monkies  ; it  was  fond  of  eggs, 
but  fifh  and  roafted  meat  feemed  its  favourite  food.  It  had 
been  taught  to  eat  with  a fpoon  and  fork.  Its  common 
drink  was  water,  but  it  would  drink  any  kind  of  wine. 
At  the  approach  of  night  it  lay  down  to  fleep,  and  pre- 
pared its  bed  by  (baking  well  the  hay  on  which  it  flept, 
and  putting  it  in  proper  order,  and  laftly  covering  it  with  a 
coverlet  This  animal  lived  feven  months  in  Holland.  On 
its  firft  arrival,  it  had  but  little  hair,  except  on  its  back 
and  arms,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  became  well  co- 
vered, and  the  hair  on  the  back  was  full  three  inches  long. 
The  whole  animal  then  appeared  of  a chefnut-colour ; the 
fkin  of  the  face,  &c.  was  of  a moufe-colour,  but  about  the 
eyes  and  round  the  mouth  it  was  of  a dull  flefh-colour. 
It  was  imported  from  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  See  Orang- 
outang. 

In  Dr.  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  fays 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  fmaller  variety,  or  the  jocko,  in  its  lefs  fhaggy 
or  more  naked  ftate,  is  given  as  a diftintft  fpecies  under  the 
name  of  S.  troglodytes.  The  print  publifhed  many  years 
paft,  by  the  name  of  Chimpanzee,  is  of  this  kind.  (See 
Chimpanzee.  ) The  animal  defcribed  in  the  59th  volume  of 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  is  by  Gmelin  referred  to  the  orang-outang  ; 
but  Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  it  under  the  title  of  Golok.  It 
has  a pointed  face ; long  and  (lender  limbs  ; arms,  when 
the  animal  is  upright,  not  reaching  lower  than  the  knees ; 
head  round,  and  full  of  hair  ; grows  to  the  height  of  a man. 
It  inhabits  the  forefts  of  Mevat,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Ben- 
gal. In  its  manners  it  is  gentle  and  modeft,  diftinguifhed 
from  the  orang-outang  by  its  (lender  form.  In  colour  it  is  en- 
tirely black.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfattions  the  defcrip- 
tion  is  as  follows.  “ The  animal  is  faid  to  be  the  height  of 
a man,  the  teeth  white  as  pearls  ; the  arms  in  due  proportion, 
and  the  body  very  genteel. ” 

Lar,  or  long-armed  Ape,  has  its  haunches  naked  ; its 
arms  as  long  as  its  body  : it  is  found  in  India,  is  gentle, 
flothful,  impatient  of  cold  and  rain,  and  is  four  feet  high. 
There  are  two  other  varieties,  of  which  the  firft  is  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  the  face  and  body  brown.  The  fecond 
has  its  body  and  arms  covered  with  filvery  hair ; the  face, 
ears,  crown,  and  hands,  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  forefts  of 
Deval,  in  Bengal  ; is  playful,  gentle,  and  elegant  : about 
three  feet  high.  The  lar,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  denominated, 
the  gibbon,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  length  of  its  arms,  which, 
when  the  animal  (lands  upright,  are  capable  of  touching  the 
ground  with  its  fingers ; hence  its  trivial  name.  Notwith- 


ftanding  the  apparent  ferocity  of  the  lar,  and  the  deformity 
of  its  figure,  which  is  extremely  well  given  by  Dr.  Shaw,  it 
is  of  a traftable  and  gentle  nature,  and  has  even  been  cele- 
brated for  the  decorum  and  modefty  of  its  behaviour.  Con- 
fidered  with  refpedt  to  the  reft  of  the  genus,  it  ranks  among 
the  genuine  apes,  or  thofe  which  have  not  the  lead  veftige 
of  a tail ; and,  fays  the  naturalift  already  quoted,  alarms  the 
pride  of  mankind,  by  too  near  an  approach  to  the  real 
primates  of  the  creation. 

Sylvanus  ; Pigmy.  Haunches  naked  ; head  roundilh  ; 
arms  fliorter.  It  inhabits  Africa  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; 
is  mild  and  eafily  tamed  ; it  ufes  threatening  geftures  when 
it  is  angry,  chatters  when  pleafed,  falutes  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hottentots,  and  drinks  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  face  is  (hort  and  flat ; the  forehead  tranfverfely  pro- 
je&ing  at  the  regions  of  the  eye-brows  ; the  (kin  is  rough  ; 
the  hair  on  the  neck  and  fore-arms  reverfed : it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  high. 

Inuus  ; denominated  by  Buffon  the  Magot,  and  by  Pen- 
nant the  Barbary  Ape.  Its  haunches  are  naked,  and  the 
head  oblong.  Inhabits  Africa,  is  fond  of  the  open  air, 
deformed,  dirty,  and  melancholy.  It  a good  deal  refembles 
the  S.  fylvanus,  but  its  fnout  is  longer,  colour  paler,  nails 
rounded,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a half  high.  This  is 
what  is  commonly  feen  in  the  exhibition  of  fuch  kind  of 
animals  : it  is  not  remarkable  for  docility  or  good  temper  ; 
but,  by  force  of  difcipline,  it  is  made  to  exhibit  a greater 
degree  of  intelligence  than  many  others.  Its  colour  is  an 
olivaceous-brown,  paler  or  whiter  beneath  ; the  face  is  of 
a fwarthy  fle(h-colour.  The  hands  and  feet  have  nails  re- 
fembling  the  human.  It  is  deftitute  of  any  real  tail,  but 
there  is  commonly  a (hort  (kinny  appendix  in  the  place 
of  one. 

This  animal  inhabits  many  parts  of  India,  Arabia,  and  all 
parts  of  Africa,  except  Egypt,  and  a fmall  number  is  found 
on  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  breed  there.  Thefe  apes  are 
very  ill-natured,  mifchievous,  and  fierce,  agreeing  with  the 
character  of  the  ancient  cynocephali : they  are  often  exhi- 
bited to  play  tricks ; affemble  in  great  troops  in  India ; and 
will  attack  women  going  to  market,  and  rob  them  of  their 
provifions.  The  females  carry  their  young  in  their  arms,  and 
will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with  them. 

Suilla  ; or  Hog-faced  Ape.  Nofe  blunt,  truncate,  re* 
fembling  that  of  a hog. 

Section  B.  Baboons  with Jhort  Tails.  See  Baboon. 

Nemestrina.  Beard  thin  ; colour  grey  ; eyes  hazel ; 
haunches  naked.  It  inhabits  Sumatra  and  Japan  ; is  lively, 
gentle,  traftable,  and  impatient  of  cold.  The  face  is  naked 
and  tawny  ; the  nofe  is  flat  ; lips  thin,  with  hairs  refembling 
whilkers ; hair  on  the  body  olive-black  ; belly  reddifh-yellow  : 
it  is  about  two  feet  high.  This  fpecies  is  figured  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  living  animal,  and  who, 
in  order  to  compare  his  fpecimen  with  a much  larger  animal 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  carried  it  to  Bartholomew  fair,  and  he 
faid  they  feemed  highly  delighted  with  each  other’s  com- 
pany,  though  it  was  the  firft  time  of  their  meeting : the 
belt  figure  of  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  that  given  by  Buffon. 

Apedia  ; Little  Baboon.  Thumb  clofe  to  the  fingers  ; 
nails  oblong,  thumb-nails  roundech;  haunches  covered.  This 
is  an  inhabitant  of  India.  The  nails  are  oblong  and  com- 
preffed,  except  the  thumb  and  great  toe-nails,  which  refemble 
thofe  of  a man  ; the  tail  is  fcarcely  an  inch  long  ; the  face  is 
brown,  with  a few  fcattered  hairs. 

Sphinx  ; Great  Baboon.  Mouth  with  whifkers  ; nails 
acuminate  5 haunches  naked.  This  is  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo  ; it  is  lafcivious,  robuft,  and  fierce  ; it  feeds  on 
£ fruits 
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Cants  and  ieeds ; it  makes  great  havock  in  the  produce  of 
cultivated  lands.  The  head  is  oblong,  refembling  that  of 
a dog,  but  more  obtufe  ; the  neck  is  long ; the  tail  is  fliort 
and  ereft  ; the  haunches  red,  edged  with  purple  ; it  ia  from 
three  to  four  feet  high  in  its  fitting  potture.  It  is  extremely 
ilrong  and  mufcular  in  its  upper  parts,  and  (lender  towards 
the  middle.  It  is,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  ferocious  in  its  manners, 
and  its  appearance  is  at  once  grotefque  and  formidable.  The 
region  furrounding  the  tail  to  a confiderable  diltance  on  each 
fide  is  bare  and  callous.  It  is  a native  of  Borneo,  and  inhabits 
the  hotter  parts  of  Africa.  ! • 

Mormon  ; Tufted  Ape.  Beard  thin  ; cheeks  tumid, 
naked,  blue,  obliquely  furrowed ; haunches  naked,  red. 
It  inhabits  India.  This,  in  an  upright  pofture,  is  full  five 
feet  high.  It  is  the  molt  remarkable  of  the  whole  genus 
for  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour.  The  general  tinge  is  a 
rich  and  very  deep  yellowifli-brown  ; the  hairs,  if  viewed 
near,  are  fpeckled  with  yellow  and  black.  The  form  of  the 
face  is  long,  with  the  fnout  ending  fomewhat  abruptly ; the 
whole  length  of  the  nofe,  down  the  middle,  is  of  a deep 
blood-red ; but  the  parts  on  each  fide  are  of  a fine  violet- 
blue,  marked  by  feveral  oblique  furrows.  The  remainder 
of  the  face  is  of  a pale  whitilh-yellow.  On  the  top  of  the 
front  the  hair  rifes,  in  a remarkable  manner,  into  a pointed 
form,  and  beneath  the  chin  isapointed  beard  of  alight  orange- 
yellow.  Round  the  back  of  the  neck  the  hair  is  much 
longer  than  in  other  parts,  and  inclines  downwards  and  for- 
wards, fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a wreath  or  tippet.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  of  a du(ky  colour,  and  are  furnifhed  with 
broad  pointed  claws.  It  is  a native  of  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  but  has  been  found  in  India.  t 

Maimon  ; Ribbed-nofe  Ape.  Beard  thin ; cheeks  blue, 
ftriate ; haunches  naked.  It  inhabits  Guinea  ; weeps  and 
groans  like  men,  when  in  trouble  ; it  is  libidinous,  ugly, 
and  difgufting.  The  general  likenefs  which  it  bears  to  the 
former  fpecies  is  fuch  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  fame  animal 
in  a lefs  advanced  (late  of  growth,  and  with  lefs  brilliant  co- 
lours. The  chin  is  furnifhed  with  a fmall  (harp-pointed 
beard  of  a pale  orange-colour.  The  feet  are  armed  with 
claws,  and  have  no  flattened  nails.  This  baboon  is  not  un- 
common in  exhibitions  of  animals. 

Porcaria  ; Hog  Baboon.  The  head  of  this  fpecies  re- 
fembles  that  of  a hog  ; the  fnout  is  naked  ; the  body  of  an 
olive-brown  ; the  haunches  are  covered,  and  the  nails  are 
acuminate.  It  is  faid  to  be  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length  ; 
its  colour  is  of  a deep  olive-brown  ; the  face  is  large  and 
black  ; the  nofe  is  truncated  at  the  end,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  a hog. 

Sylvatica  ; Wood  Baboon.  Face, hands,  and  feet  naked, 
black,  fmooth  ; nails  white.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is 
about  three  feet  high.  It  is  of  a robuft  frame.  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  ferruginous,  owing  to  the  alternate  blaekifli- 
brown  rings  with  which  every  hair  is  marked,  and  which 
give  a kind  of  fpeckled  appearance  to  the  whole.  The 
nails  on  the  hands  are  longifh,  but  rounded  at  their  extremi- 
ties ; thofe  on  the  toes  longer  and  acuminate.  The  fpace 
on  each  fide  the  tail  is  large,  bare  and  red  : the  tail  is  about 
three  inches  long. 

Variegata  ; Yellow  Baboon.  This  fpecies  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  mixed  with  black  ; the  face  is  long, 
black,  naked  ; the  hands  are  covered  on  the  back  with  hair. 
It  very  much  refembles  the  fylvatica,  and  is  found  in  Africa. 
Above  the  eyes  are  feveral  long  duflcy  hairs  : it  is  about  two 
feet  high. 

Cinerea  ; Cinereous  Baboon.  The  face  of  this  is  duflcy  ; 
the  beard  is  of  a pale  brown  ; the  crown  is  variegated  with 


yellow  ; the  body  is  cinereous.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts 
of  Africa,  and  is  about  two  feet  high. 

Livea  ; Blue-faced  Baboon.  The  face  of  this  fpecies 
isblueifh  ; it  has  two  broad  flat  fore-teeth  ; the  beard  is  pale 
brown.  Over  the  eyes  are  long  hairs  ; the  ears  with  a tuft 
of  hair  behind  each  ; the  hair  is  black  mixed  with  cinereous 
and  rufty-brown  : this  is  three  feet  high. 

Platypygos  ; Brown  Baboon.  The  face  is  of  a dirty 
white,  furrounded  with  (hort  (traight  hairs.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  brown,  under  cinereous  ; tail  tapering, 
almoft  bare  ; it  is  naked  beneath.  This  fpecies,  according 
to  La  Cepede,  is  the  fame  with  the  long-legged  baboon  de- 
fcribed  in  the  additions  to  Buffon.  The  figure  there  given 
is  the  fame  with  that  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  Quadrupeds.  The 
diltingui(hing  charadler  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  the  great 
length  of  its  limbs. 

Cristata  ; Crefted  Baboon.  In  this  fpecies  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  cheeks  is  long  and  dilhevelled. 
The  body  is  covered  with  long  black  hair  ; the  bread  is 
whitilh  ; the  face,  hands,  and  feet  are  black  and  naked  ; the 
tail  is  tapering,  and  about  feven  inches  long  ; the  animal  is 
two  feet  high.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  India. 

Section  C.  Monkies  with  long  Tails,  that  are  not  prehenjile  ; 
the  Cheeks  are  pouched,  and  the  Haunches  naked. 

Cynosurus  ; Dog-tailed  Monkey.  It  has  no  beard  ; the 
face  is  long  ; the  forehead  footy  ; it  has  a whitifh  band  over 
the  eyes  ; male  genitals  coloured  ; the  nails  are  convex.  It 
is  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  faid  to  be  faithlefs,  redlefs, 
and  lafcivious.  The  face  of  this  animal  appears  uncom- 
monly mild  and  placid.  It  was  very  fond  of  fnuff,  which 
it  would  occafionally  rub  over  its  body  in  a very  ridiculous 
flyle. 

Hamadryas  ; Tartarian  Monkey.  This  is  defcribed 
as  cinereous ; the  ears  are  hairy ; the  nails  (harpi(h  ; the 
haunches  red.  It  inhabits  Africa,  is  fierce  and  very  Angu- 
lar in  its  appearance.  The  face  is  prominent ; the  nofe 
fmooth  and  red  ; the  ears  are  pointed,  and  almolt  hidden  in 
fur  ; the  hair  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  and  as  far  as  the  waift, 
long  and  (haggy  ; the  nails  of  the  fingers  are  flat,  thofe  of 
the  toes  acute  and  narrow  : it  is  about  five  feet  high.  There 
is  a variety,  of  which  above  the  fore-head  is  prominent,  ter- 
minating in  a ridge.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  very  gregarious,  pillages  gardens,  and  is  watchful  of  fur- 
prize  ; the  head  is  large  ; the  nofe  is  long  and  thick  ; the 
ears  (hort ; the  crown  is  covered  with  long  upright  hairs  ; 
the  body  is  rough  and  hairy  ; the  tail  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  arched  at  the  end  ; the  nails  are  flat  and 
rounded  ; the  haunches  are  red,  and  the  animal  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  high. 

Veter  ; Lowando.  The  beard  is  black  ; the  body  is 
white.  There  is  a variety  with  a white  beard.  It  is  found 
in  Ceylon,  is  wild,  ferocious,  and  mifchievous.  The  tu(ks 
of  this  fpecies  are  long  and  large  ; the  head  is  furrounded 
with  a broad  mane ; the  body  is  long  and  tapering  : it  is 
between  three  and  four  feet  high. 

Siliens  ; Wanderu.  The  beard  of  this  animal  is  long 
and  black  ; and  the  body  is  black.  There  are  three  other 
varieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  firfi:  has  a bufliy  beard,  i* 
found  in  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  fecond  is  of 
a jet  black  colour ; the  beard  is  white,  and  very  long  ; 
it  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  about  two  feet  high.  The  third 
has  a white  beard,  which  is  triangular,  (hort,  and  pointed, 
extending  on  each  fide  beyond  the  ears.  It  inhabits  Ceylon, 
is  harmlefs,  and  lives  in  the  woods  ; it  feeds  on  leaves  and 
buds,  and  is  eafily  tamed ; the  body  is  black  ; the  face  and 
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hands  are  purple ; the  tail  is  long,  ending  in  a dirty  white 
tuft. 

Faunus  ; Malbrouck.  This  fpecies  is  bearded  ; the 
tail  is  bufhy  at  the  end  ; it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal ; the 
face  is  grey  ; the  eyes  are  large  ; the  eye-lids  are  flefh- 
coloured  ; forehead  with  a grey  band,  inftead  of  eye-brows  ; 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  flefh-coloured  ; body  is  blackiih  ; 
the  bread  and  belly  are  white ; the  beard  is  hoary  and 
pointed  : it  is  fcarcely  a foot  high. 

Cynomolgus  ; Long-tailed,  beardlefs  monkey,  with 
callofities  behind,  rifing  bifid  nodrils,  and  arched  tail.  This 
by  Pennant  is  called  the  Hare-lipped  monkey,  who  includes 
in  the  fpecies  the  cynomolgus  and  cynocephalus  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  of  a thick  clumfy  form,  refembling  the  Barbary  ape, 
except  in  having  a long  tail.  It  varies  in  fize  very  greatly  ; 
fome  fpecimens  fcarcely  exceed  the  fize  of  a cat,  while 
others  are  full  as  large  as  a grey-hound.  The  colour  alfo 
is  various,  being  fometimes  olive-brown,  at  other  times 
grey-brown.  The  head  is  large  ; the  eyes  are  l'mall ; the 
nofe  thick,  flat,  and  wrinkled  ; on  each  fide  the  tail  is  a 
bare  fpace  ; the  under  Tides  of  the  body,  and  the  infides  of 
the  limbs,  of  a light  afh-colour.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea 
and  Angola.  The  nodrils  are  divided  like  thofe  of  a hare. 

Cynocephalus  ; Dog  Monkey.  This  has  no  beard  ; 
it  is  of  a yellowifh  colour,  has  a proje&ing  mouth,  a draight 
tail,  and  bald  haunches.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of 
Africa,  and  refembles  the  S.  inuus,  except  that  it  has  a tail. 

Diana  ; Spotted  Monkey.  This  fpecies  is  bearded ; 
the  forehead  is  proje&ing ; the  beard  is  pointed.  This  is 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant  as  of  a middling  fize,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  as  if  finged,  and  marked 
with  white  fpecks ; the  belly  and  chin  are  whitifh  ; the  tail 
is  long.  According  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a large 
cat,  and  is  black,  fpotted  with  white  ; the  hind  part  of  the 
back  is  ferruginous ; the  face  is  black  ; from  the  top  of 
the  nofe  is  a white  line,  palling  over  each  eye  to  the  ears  in 
an  arched  direction. 

SabjEA  ; Green  Monkey.  This  animal  has  no  beard  ; it 
is  of  a yellowilh-green  colour  ; the  face  is  black  ; the  tail 
is  grey  ; the  haunches  naked.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries.  The  body  in  the  upper  parts  is  a mixture 
of  grey,  green,  and  yellowilh  ; throat,  bread,  belly,  and 
thighs  are  white ; the  hairs  are  long  and  reverfed ; the 
eye-brows  are  black  and  briftly ; the  tail  is  ftraight,  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  hoary  ; the  feet  are  cinereous  ; the 
nails  round,  thofe  of  the  hands  ovate.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a cat. 

Cephus  ; Mouftache.  Tailed;  cheeks  bearded  ; crown 
yellowifh  ; feet  black  ; tail  rufty  at  the  point.  It  inhabits 
Guinea.  The  body  above  is  brown  ; beneath  it  is  of  a 
blueifh-white  ; the  head  with  white  ereft  hairs  ; eye-brows 
with  a white  tranfverfe  arch  ; upper  eye-lids  white  ; hair  on 
the  cheeks  Handing  out ; the  mouth  is  blueifh  ; under  the 
ears  are  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hairs,  like  muftachios. 

aETHiOPS  ; White  eye-lidded  Monkey.  This  is  without 
tail  and  beard ; the  fore-tep  is  white,  eredt ; the  arch  of 
the  forehead  is  white.  There  is  a variety,  of  which  the 
neck  and  cheeks  are  furrounded  with  a broad  collar  of 
white  hair.  It  is  found  in  Madagafcar.  Its  face  is  thick 
and  broad  ; the  eyes  are  furrounded  by  a prominent  ring ; 
the  eye -lids  are  naked,  very  white  ; the  ears  are  black, 
almoft  naked ; the  tail  is  arched,  covered  with  long  bufhy 
hair  : it  is  about  eighteen  inches  high. 

Aygula  ; Egret.  This  is  tailed,  the  beard  is  fcanty  $ 
the  colour  is  grey;  crown  with  aa  ereft  tuft  of  hair  reverfed 


longitudinally.  It  inhabits  India  and  Java.  The  body  is  a 
good  deal  like  that  of  a wolf ; the  throat,  bread,  and  belly 
whitifh  ; the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  cinereous,  and  ta- 
pering ; the  face  is  flattifh,  whitifh,  naked  ; the  nofe  is  de- 
pred'ed,  fhort,  and  didant  from  the  mouth,  with  a double  fur- 
row on  the  upper  lip  ; the  cheeks  are  a little  bearded ; the 
hairs  are  turned  back  ; the  eye-brows  are  gibbous,  bridly, 
prominent ; the  feet  are  black,  femi-palmate  ; the  nails  of 
the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded,  the  red  oblong ; 
the  ears  are  pointed  ; an  -arched  future  from  the  ears  to- 
wards the  eyes  and  back  to  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
a longitudinal  feam  on  the  fore-arm.  There  is  a variety 
that  has  a rounder  head ; the  face  is  lefs  black ; the  body 
is  of  a paler  brown. 

Nictitans.  Tailed,  beardlefs,  black,  fprinkled  with 
pale  fpots  ; the  nofe  is  white  ; the  thumb  very  fhort  ; the 
haunches~are  covered.  This  is  called  the  Nodding  monkey. 
There  is  a variety  of  it  having  a long  white  beard.  It 
inhabits  Guinea,  is  playful,  and  continually  nodding  its 
head.  The  face  is  hairy ; the  mouth  fhort ; the  orbits 
naked  ; the  irids  of  a pale  yellow ; the  hair  is  black, 
with  a few  pale  rings ; lips  and  chin  whitifh ; the  tail  is 
draight,  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  body  ; the  thumb  is 
not  longer  than  the  fird  joint  of  the  fore-finger. 

Sinica  ; Chinefe  Monkey.  Tailed,  beardlefs;  fore- 
top horizontally  placed,  and  fhading  the  whole  head. 
There  is  a fore-top  ereft,  having  the  appearance  of  a round 
black  bonnet ; the  body  is  brown  ; the  legs  and  arms 
black.  The  fpecies  is  found  in  Bengal,  and  the  variety  in 
India.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body  ; the  nails  of  the 
thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded,  the  red  oblong  ; the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  pale  brown,  mixed  with  yellow  ; 
the  lower  whitifh.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a cat. 

Nem^us  ; Cochinchina  Monkey.  This  is  without  tail 
and  beard  ; the  cheeks  are  bearded  ; and  the  tail  white. 
It  inhabits,  as  its  trivial  name  imports,  Cochinchina ; 
alfo  Madagafcar,  and  other  places.  The  face  and  ears  are 
of  a light  red  ; the  forehead  is  marked  with  a double 
brown  band,  covered  with  black  hair  ; the  hair  furrounding 
the  face  is  whitifh,  mixed  with  yellow  ; neck,  on  the  upper 
part,  with  a wreath  of  the  fame  colour  as  that  of  the  fore- 
head ; the  fhoulders  and  upper  parts  of  the  arms  black  ; 
hands  and  groin  whitifh  ; thighs  on  the  upper  part  and 
toes  black  ; feet  to  the  knees  brown  ; it  is  from  two  to 
four  feet  high.  From  this  fpecies  is  procured  the  bezoar 
of  the  ape. 

Mona  ; Varied  Monkey.  This  fpecies  is  tailed  and 
bearded  ; it  has  a prominent  whitifh-grey  femi-lunar  arch 
over  the  eye-brows.  It  inhabits  Morocco,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Afia  ; is  gentle,  docile,  and  patient  of  cold.  The 
head  is  fmall  and  round ; the  face  is  bright,  and  of  a 
tawny  brown  ; the  hair  on  the  crown  is  yellow,  mixed 
with  black  ; it  has  a dark  band  from  the  eyes  to  the  ears, 
and  to  the  fhoulders  and  arms ; tail  is  greyifh-brown  ; the 
rump  is  marked  with  two  white  fpots  on  each  fide.  It  is 
eighteen  inches  high. 

Rubra;  Red  Monkey.  This  fpecies  is  tailed  and. 
bearded  ; the  cheeks  are  bearded ; the  crown,  the  back, 
and  the  tail,  are  of  a deep  blood-red.  There  are  two  other 
varieties ; the  fird  has  a yellow  beard  ; the  band  over  the 
eyes  is  black : the  fecond  has  a white  beard  ; the  band 
over  the  eyes  is  white.  This  is  found  in  Senegal,  Congo, 
and  other  hot  parts  of  Africa.  The  crown  is  flat ; the 
body  and  legs  are  long  ; the  hair  on  the  upper  pasts  is  of  a 
bright  red,  Beneath  it  is  of  a yellow-grey  ; over  the  eyes  to 
the  ears  is  a band.  One  variety  is  black ; and  another  is 
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white  ; the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  It  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height. 

Talapgin.  This  is  tailed  and  bearded  ; the  cheeks  are 
bearded  ; the  ears,  nofe,  and  foies  of  the  feet  black.  It 
inhabits  India.  The  body  is  of  a brownilh-green,  and 
elegant.  A variety  is  of  a black  colour.  The  head  is 
roundifh  ; the  face  is  tawny,  with  a few  black  hairs  ; the 
ears  are  like  thofe  on  the  human  fubject ; the  break,  belly, 
and  thighs  on  the  inlide  are  of  a dufky  flefh-colour  ; it  is 
extremely  gentle  and  playful,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a cat. 

Petaurista  ; Agile  Monkey.  This  animal  is  tailed 
and  bearded  ; its  back,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  anterior 
parts  of  the  legs,  dark  olive  ; its  face  is  black,  and  the  nofe 
is  marked  with  a triangular  white  fpot.  It  inhabits  Guinea, 
and  is,  like  the  lak,  gentle  and  docile ; it  is  little  more  than 
a foot  high,  though  the  tail  is  twenty  inches  long. 

Maura  ; Negro  Monkey.  This  is  tailed  and  bearded  ; 
the  cheeks,  whole  face,  except  the  region  extending  from 
the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  are  bearded  ; the  body  is  of 
a reddifh -brown.  It  inhabits  Ceylon  and  Guinea,  is  a&ive 
and  gentle.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body  ; the  face  is 
tawny  and  flelh-coloured  ; the  feet  and  hands  are  black, 
naked,  and  foft.  In  a fitting  poiture  it  is  only  about  feven 
inches  high. 

Rolowa.  This  fpecies  is  tailed  and  bearded  ; the  head, 
back,  and  outfide  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are  black  ; the  in- 
lide, belly,  and  circular  beard,  enclofing  a triangular  face, 
are  white.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  Guinea;  is  gentle  and 
docile.  The  beard  is  long  and  forked : it  is  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  a tail  of  the  fame  length. 

Nasua.  This  has  no  beard ; the  face  is  long,  {lender, 
naked,  flelh-coloured ; the  nofe  is  projecting.  It  inhabits 
Africa,  and  is  good-tempered.  The  head  is  covered  with 
thick  longifh  hair,  falling  backwards  ; the  ears  are  fmall, 
pointed,  and  almok  naked  ; the  hair  on  the  upper  parts  and 
limbs  is  long,  rufty-brown  mixed  with  black  ; on  the  break 
and  belly  it  is  afh-coloured  ; the  tail  is  very  long  : in  a fit- 
ting pokure  it  is  only  two  feet  high. 

Luteola  ; Yellow  Monkey.  In  this  fpecies  the  tulles 
are  very  large ; the  ears  alfo  are  large,  black,  naked  ; the 
cheeks  have  long  pale-yellow  locks  reverfea.  It  inhabits 
Guinea.  The  crown,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  arms,  and 
thighs,  are  of  an  alh-colour,  mixed  with  yellow  ; the  lower 
parts  are  cinereous ; the  face  is  black,  with  long  hairs  over 
the  eyes ; the  throat  and  break  are  of  a yellowifh-white ; 
the  hair  is  coarfe ; the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  it  is 
about  the  fize  of  a fox. 

Fulva  ; Tawny  Monkey.  This  has  tulles  in  the  lower 
jaw,  which  are  long  ; the  face  is  long  and  of  a flelh-colour  ; 
the  nofe  is  flattilh.  The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  pale  tawny,  though  cinereous  at  the  roots  ; the  hind  part 
of  the  back  is  of  an  orange-colour ; the  legs  are  cinereous 
and  the  belly  white.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a cat.  It  inhabits 
India.  Pennant,  who  feems  to  be  the  only  deferiber  of  this 
animal,  took  the  defeription  from  one  in  an  exhibition  in 
London,  which  was  an  extremely  ill-tempered  animal.  It 
is  faid  to  vary  with  a black  face,  and  long  black  hairs  on  the 
cheeks  ; the  body  is  of  a dull  pale-green  ; the  limbs  are 
grey  and  the  tail  dulky. 

Viridens.  The  face  of  this  is  black  ; the  cheeks  have 
long  black  hairs  ; the  body  is  of  a pale-green  ; the  limbs 
are  grey  ; the  tail  is  dulky  It  is  thought  , by  fome  natu- 
ralilts  not  to  be  a diltinft  fpecies,  but  a variety  of  the 
S.  fulva. 

Hircina.  Face  naked,  blue,  obliquely  ribbed  ; the 
beard  is  long,  and  like  that  of  a goat ; the  tail  is  long,  and 
the  body  of  a deep  brown. 
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Regalis.  To  this  fpecies  there  is  no  thumb  ; the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  Ihoulders,  are  covered  with  long  coarfe 
flowing  hairs.  It  inhabits  the  foreks  of  Sierra  Leona. 
The  head  is  fmall ; the  face  is  Ihort,  black,  naked  ; the  toes 
are  long  and  {lender ; the  nails  are  narow  and  pointed ; the 
tail  is  long,  covered  with  fnow-white  hairs,  and  a tuft  at  the 
end;  the  body  and  limbs  are  {lender:  it  is  three  feet  high. 
The  Ikin  of  this  animal  is,  by  the  natives,  made  into  pouches 
and  gun-cafes. 

Bodia  ; Bay  Monkey.  This  has  no  thumbs  ; the  tail  is 
long,  {lender,  and  black ; the  body  and  limbs  are  {lender. 
It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  The  crown  is  black  ; the  back 
is  of  a deep  bay  ; limbs  on  the  outfide  black  ; cheeks,  under 
parts  of  the  body,  and  legs,  of  a bright  bay. 

Fusca;  Brown  Monkey.  The  tail  {horter  than  the  body, 
alternately  annulate  with  dark  and  light-brown.  The  face 
is  fiat ; the  cheeks  and  forehead  are  covered  with  long  hairs  ; 
the  body  above  is  of  a tawny-brown,  belly  cinereous  ; hands 
black  and  naked. 

Section  I).  Tails  prehenftle ; no  Cheek-pouches ; Haunches, 
covered.  Thefe  are  denominated 

Sapajous. 

Beelzebul,  or  Bearded  Black  Monkey.  By  Pennant  it 
is  denominated  the  Preacher  monkey.  It  is  tailed,  bearded, 
and  black.  The  tail  at  the  tip  and  feet  are  brown.  It 
inhabits  South  America  ; wanders  in  herds  at  night,  and 
howls  hideoufly  ; it  is  exceedingly  fierce  ; the  beard  is  round 
and  black  ; the  hair  long,  black,  and  fmooth.  For  the 
account  given  of  this  animal  by  Marcgrave,  fee  Beelzebul. 

Seniculus  ; Old  Man  of  the  Woods.  This  is  tailed  and 
bearded ; the  colour  is  red.  The  body  is  uniformly  of  a 
dirty  red ; it  has  a mouth  like  that  of  the  human  fubjedf, 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  face ; the  chin  is  promi- 
nent, and  it  is  as  large  as  a middling-fized  calf.  This,  which 
by  fome  has  been  regarded  as  a variety  of  the  S.  beelzebul, 
is  denominated  by  Mr.  Pennant  the  Royal  monkey.  There 
were  formerly  two  in  the  Leverian  mufeum,  which  were 
probably  young,  being  of  the  fize  of  a fquirrel.  They  were 
entirely  of  a very  bright  ferruginous  or  reddifh  chefnut 
colour,  with  the  face  naked  and  black,  furrounded  on  the 
lower  parts  by  a kraggling  beard  of  black  hairs,  and  the  tail 
was  ftrongly  prehenfile.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  Cayenne, 
but  very  rare  in  Brazil : on  the  contrary,  the  former  fpecies 
is  very  common  in  Brazil,  but  is  not  found  in  Guiana.  Both 
fpecies  have  the  fame  voice  and  manners.  The  following  is 
an  intereking  defeription  given  by  an  obferver,  who  had 
feen  and  kept  thefe  animals  at  Cayenne. 

“ The  Allouates,  or  Howlers,  inhabit  the  moik  foreks, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  waters  or  marlhes.  They  are  com* 
monly  found  in  the  woody  iflets  of  large  flooded  favannahs, 
and  never  on  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Guiana.  They 
go  in  fmall  numbers,  often  in  pairs,  and  fometimes  fingly. 
The  cry,  or  rather  horrible  rattling  feream,  which  they 
make,  may  well  infpire  terror ; and  feems  as  if  the  foreks 
contained  the  united  howlings  of  all  its  favage  inhabitants 
together.  It  is  commonly  in  the  morning  and  evening  that 
they  make  this  clamour  : they  alfo  repeat  it  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  found  is  fo 
ftrong  and  varied,  that  one  often  imagines  it  produced  by 
feveral  of  the  animals  at  once,  and  is  furprifed  to  find  only 
two  or  three,  and  fometimes  only  one.  The  allouate  feldom 
lives  long  in  a kate  of  captivity : it  in  a manner  lofes  its 
voice,  or  at  leak  does  not  exert  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  wild.  The  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  which  latter 
always  carries  her  young  on  her  back. 
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“ Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  kill  one  of  thefe  ani- 
mals. It  is  neceffary  to  fire  feveral  times  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  as  long  as  the  leaft  life  remains,  and  fometimes 
even  after  death,  they  remain  clinging  to  the  branches  by 
the  hands  and  tail.  The  fportfman  is  often  chagrined  at 
having  loft  his  time  and  ammunition  for  fuch  wretched 
game  ; for,  in  fpite  of  the  teftimony  of  fome  travellers,  the 
fleffi  is  not  at  all  good  ; it  is  almoft  always  exceffively  tough, 
and  is,  therefore,  excluded  from  all  tables  : it  is  merely  the 
want  of  other  food  that  can  recommend  it  to  needy  inha- 
bitants and  travellers.” 

Paniscus.  This  is  the  four-fingered  monkey  of  Pennant ; 
it  is  tailed,  black,  beardlefs,  and  without  a thumb,  hence 
its  trivial  name.  This  animal  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  graci- 
lity  of  its  body  and  limbs ; its  uniform  black  colour,  except 
on  the  face,  which  is  of  a dark  flelh- colour ; and  by  want 
of  thumbs  on  the  fore-feet,  inftead  of  which  are  very  fmall 
proje&ions  or  appendices.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  adlive  and 
lively  of  animals,  and  is,  befides,  of  a gentle  and  tradable 
difpofition  in  a ftate  of  confinement.  It  inhabits  the  woods 
of  South  America  ; affociating  in  great  multitudes,  affailing 
fuch  travellers  as  pafs  through  their  haunts  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fportive  and  mifchievous  gambols,  chattering,  and 
throwing  down  dry  flicks,  fwinging  by  their  tails  from  the 
boughs,  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the  paffengers  by  a 
variety  of  menacing  geftures.  This  is  the  Coaita  of  BufFon. 

Exquin  A.  Bearded;  back  variegated  with  black  and 
yellow ; throat  and  belly  white.  It  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. In  fize  and  difpofition  it  refembles  the  S.  panifcus. 

Trepida.  Tailed,  but  without  a beard  ; the  fore-top  is 
ered  ; hands  and  feet  are  blue  ; the  tail  is  hairy.  A variety 
has  the  hair  round  the  face  grey ; it  is  brownifh-yellow  on 
the  body.  It  inhabits  Surinam,  is  nimble,  dextrous,  and 
amufing,  and  about  twelve  inches  high.  The  body  is  brown, 
beneath  it  is  rufty ; the  hair  of  the  head  is  formed  into  a 
black  ered  hemifpherical  tuft  ; the  tail  is  hairy  ; the  nails 
are  rounded ; the  face  and  ears  downy  and  flefh-coloured ; 
the  eyes  are  approximate  chefnut. 

Fatuellus.  The  horned  fapajou  is  taillefs  and  without 
beard  ; two  tufts  on  the  head  refembling  horns.  It  is  found 
in  feveral  parts  of  South  America,  is  harmlefs  and  gentle. 
The  face,  fides,  belly,  and  front  part  of  the  thighs,  are 
brown  ; the  crown,  the  middle  of  the  back,  tail  and  feet, 
and  hind  part  of  the  thighs,  are  black ; the  nails  are  long 
and  blunt ; the  tail  is  fpiral. 

Apella  ; Brown  Sapajou,  or  Sajou  of  Buffon.  This 
alfo  is  without  tail  and  beard ; the  body  is  brown  ; the  feet 
are  black. 

Capucina  ; Capuchin  Monkey,  or  Sai  of  Buffon,  and 
Weeper  of  Pennant.  This  has  no  beard;  the  flcin  is 
brown  ; the  hair  and  limbs  are  black ; the  tail  is  Ihaggy 
and  the  haunches  are  covered.  There  is  a variety  of  this, 
of  which  the  hair  on  the  breaft,  throat,  round  the  ears, 
and  cheeks,  is  white.  The  face  is  fometimes  black,  fome- 
times flelh-colcured  on  the  forehead  ; the  tulles  are  approxi- 
mate ; the  nofe  is  carinate  towards  the  eyes  ; a black  varicofe 
retractile  wrinkle  juft  under  the  hair  of  the  forehead  ; the 
tail  is  long,  always  curved,  and  covered  with  long  Ihaggy 
hair  ; it  is  of  the  fize  of  a cat.  It  inhabits  divers  parts  of 
South  America ; it  is  mild,  docile,  timid  ; walks  on  its 
heels,  and  does  not  llcip.  It  has  a crying  wailing  voice,  and 
repels  its  enemies  by  horrid  howlings  ; it  Ihrieks  fometimes 
like  a cricket.  When  made  angry  it  will  yelp  like  a puppy  ; 
it  carries  the  tail  fpirally  rolled  up,  which  is  often  coiled 
round  the  neck  : it  fmells  of  mufle. 

Sciurea  ; Orange  Monkey,  or  Saimiri  of  Buffon. 
Beardlefs ; the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  prominent ; the 


nails  of  the  four  fmaller  toes  ungulate  ; the  haunches  are 
covered.  The  body  is  of  a greenifii-grey,  under  parts 
whitifh  ; the  legs  and  arms  are  rufty ; the  tail  is  Ihaggy, 
black  at  the  tip,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ; the 
nails  of  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded ; the  face 
of  a blueilh-browm  ; the  eye-brows  are  briftly  ; the  ears  are 
fcantily  covered  with  whitifh  hairs  ; it  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
fquirrel.  It  is  found  in  South  America  ; is  pleafant  in  its 
difpofition,  beautiful,  and  graceful ; it  refts  by  lying  on  its 
belly..  It  looks  full  in  the  face  of  fuch  as  fpeak  to  it. 
It  is  impatient  of  European  climates. 

Morta.  Without  beard,  but  it  has  a tail ; it  is  of  a 
chefnut  colour ; the  face  is  brown  ; the  tail  is  naked  and 
fealy.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  America.  It  differs 
from  the  S.  feiurea  only  in  being  lefs,  and  on  that  account 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Syrichta.  This  is  without  tail  and  beard  ; the  mouth 
and  eye-brows  are  covered  with  long  hairs.  This  is  an  ob- 
feure  and  doubtful  fpecies. 

Variegata.  The  hair  on  the  fides  and  back  is  mixed 
with  orange  and  black.  It  inhabits  Antigua,  is  lively, 
docile,  and  full  of  amufing  tricks. 

Section  E.  Monkies  with  Tails  that  are  not  prehenjile ; that 

have  no  Cheek-pouches ; the  Haunches  are  covered.  Thefe 

are  denominated 

Sagoins. 

Pithecia  ; Fox-tailed  Monkey.  Tailed,  but  without 
beard ; the  hairs  of  the  body  are  long,  and  black  at  the 
tips  ; the  tail  is  black,  and  very  fhaggy.  It  inhabits  South 
America  ; is  very  amufing,  and  eafily  tamed.  It  is  entirely 
of  a dufky  brown  colour,  with  a flight  ferruginous  call, 
except  on  the  head  and  face.  This  is  the  Saki  of  Buffon. 

Jacchus  ; Striated  Monkey,  or  Ouiftiti  of  Buffon,  and 
Sanglin  or  Cagui  minor  of  Edwards.  This  is  tailed  ; its 
ears  are  hairy,  broad  ; tail  curved,  very  hairy  ; nails  fubu- 
late,  thofe  of  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded. 
There  is  a variety,  which  is  of  a yellowifh  colour,  fmell- 
ing  like  mufk.  It  inhabits  Brazil ; is  adlive,  reitlefs,  climb- 
ing like  a fquirrel;  it  feeds  on  infedls,  fruits,  milk,  bread, 
and  fmall  birds ; it  gnaws  the  bark  of  trees,  is  untameable, 
biting,  tormenting  cats  by  fixing  under  their  bellies,  and 
emits  a hilling  cry. 

(Edipus  ; Red-tailed  Monkey.  This  is  tailed  and 
beardlefs  ; locks  hanging  ; the  tail  is  red ; nails  fubulate. 
The  body  is  grey,  underneath  it  is  white  ; the  head  has  long 
white  hanging  locks ; its  face  is  black,  and  it  has  a few 
white  hairs  behind  the  ears ; a wart  on  each  cheek  ; the 
irids  are  rufty ; the  ears  are  roundifh,  black,  and  naked ; 
nails  fubulate,  except  the  thumb  ; the  tail  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  is  a little  hairy,  black,  red  at  the  bafe ; 
the  region  of  the  anus  is  red.  It  inhabits  South  America, 
is  adlive,  brilk,  imitating  the  lion  in  its  geftures.  It  is 
fomething  lefs  than  the  S.  jacchus ; it  fmells  of  mulk,  and 
the  voice  refembles  that  of  a moufe. 

Rosalia;  Silky  Monkey.  Tailed;  beardlefs;  the  head 
is  hairy ; circumference  of  the  face  and  feet  are  red ; the 
nails  are  fubulate.  This  fpecies  derives  its  trivial  name  from 
the  appearance  of  its  hair,  which  is  very  fine,  foft,  long, 
and  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  refembling  yellow  filk. 
Round  the  face  the  hair  is  much  longer  than  in  other  parts, 
fo  as  to  form  a large  mane,  like  that  of  a lion  ; near  the 
face  this  mane  is  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  it  grows  paler  as 
it  recedes  from  the  cheeks ; the  face  itfelf  is  of  a dulky 
purple  ; the  ears  are  round  and  naked  ; the  hands  and  feet 
are  alfo  naked,  and  of  the  fame  dull  purple  colour  as  the 
face  ; the  claws  are  fmall  and  (harp  ; the  tail  is  very  long, 
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and  rather  bufliy  at  the  extremity.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana, 
and  is  a lively,  adlive  fpecies,  and  gentle  in  a ftate  of  con- 
finement. This  is  the  Marikina  of  Buffon. 

Midas  ; Tamarin.  This  fpecies  is  taillefs  ; beardlefs  ; 
the  upper  lip  is  cleft ; the  ears  are  fquare  and  naked  ; the 
nails  are  fubulate.  The  tamarin,  or  great-eared  monkey, 
is  about  the  fize  of  a fquirrel ; it  is  coal-black,  except  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  is  of  a reddifh  colour, 
and  on  the  hands  and  feet,  which  are  orange-coloured ; the 
face  is  naked  and  fle(h-coloured  ; the  ears  are  very  large, 
naked,  of  a fquarifh  form,  and  of  a dufky  flefh-colour ; the 
tail  is  very  long  and  black.  It  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of 
South  America.  The  claws  are  fmall  and  (harp.  It 
fometimes  varies  in  having  the  face  black,  inftead  of  flelh- 
coloured. 

Simia  Marina,  the  Sea-Ape,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed 
by  Bellonius,  and  fome  other  authors,  for  the  fifh  called 
vulpes  marina,  a kind  of  fhark,  remarkable  for  its  long  tail, 
from  which  probably  it  had  both  one  and  the  other  of  thefe 
names.  See  Sea-Fox. 

SIMICON,  in  Antiquity,  an  ancient  mufical  inftrument 
of  the  ftringed  kind,  with  thirty-five  firings.  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  Infcript.  vol.  v.  p.  168. 

SIMICUS,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Greek  mufician, 
faid  to  have  been  a great  improver  of  mufic.  He  lived  after 
Homer,  and  has  the  reputation  of  having  invented  the  in- 
ftrument above-mentioned ; but  Plutarch  fays,  that  the 
ancient  Fables  attribute  this  inftrument  to  Pytocliclus.  He 
alfo  informs  us,  that  the  Argians  fined  the  firft  perfon  that 
ufed  it ; but  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  ufed,  or  whether 
there  was  a complete  fcale  for  every  one  of  the  genera  : 35 
notes  in  the  diatonic  fcale  would  mount  it  above  the  addi- 
tional compafs  of  modern  piano  fortes. 

According  to  Pliny,  Simicus  added  an  eighth  firing  to 
the  lyre  of  Mercury.  Boethius  fays  that  it  was  Lychaon 
of  Samos ; but  Nichomachus  gives  it  to  Pythagoras.  So 
many  claimants  to  the  fame  inventions  deltroy  all  evidence 
to  whom  they  belong. 

SIMILAR,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  the  fame  with 
like. 

Thofe  things  are  faid  to  be  fimilar,  or  like,  which  can- 
not be  diftinguilhed  but  by  their  comprefence ; that  is, 
either  by  immediately  applying  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
fome  other  third  to  them  both.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
found  in  one  of  the  fimilar  things,  but  is  equally  found  in 
the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  note  all  the  things  in  A,  which  may  be 
difcerned  and  conceived,  without  afiuming  any  other  ; and, 
in  like  manner,  note  all  the  things  in  B,  which  may  be  thus 
conceived,  and  A be  fimilar  to  B ; all  things  in  A will  be 
the  fame  with  thofe  in  B. 

Since  a quantity  cannot  be  underftood  otherwife,  than 
by  alfuming  fome  other  quantity  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred ; fimilar  things,  notwithftanding  their  fimilitude,  may 
differ  in  quantity  : and  fince,  in  fimilar  things,  there  is  no- 
thing in  which  they  differ,  befide  the  quantity ; quantity 
itfelf  is  the  internal  difference  of  fimilar  things. 

In  mathematics,  fimilar  parts,  as  A,  a,  have  the  fame 
ratio  to  their  wholes  B,  b ; and  if  the  wholes  have  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  parts,  the  parts  are  fimilar.  Similar  parts  A,  a, 
are  to  each  other  as  their  wholes  B,  b.  See  Part. 

Similar  Angles  are  alfo  equal  angles.  See  Solid  Angle. 

Similar  Redangles  are  thofe  which  have  their  fides  about 
the  angles  proportional. 

Hence,  i°,  all  fquares  mult  be  fimilar  redlangles.  2°.  All 
fimilar  redlangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
iiomologous  fides. 


Similar  Triangles  are  fuch  as  have  all  their  three  angles 
refpedtively  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  fides  about  the 
equal  angles  proportional.  See  Triangle. 

Hence,  i°,  fince  in  all  triangles  mutually  equiangular, 
the  correfponding  fides  containing  the  equal  angles  are  pro- 
portional, equiangular  triangles  are  fimilar  to  each  other. 
And  if  two  triangles  have  their  fides  refpedlively  propor- 
tional, thofe  triangles  are  equiangular. 

2°.  All  fimilar  triangles  are  to  each  other,  as  the  fquares 
of  their  homologous  fides. 

In  fimilar  triangles,  and  parallelograms,  the  altitudes  are 
proportional  to  the  homologous  fides,  and  the  bafes  are  cut 
proportionably  by  thofe  fides. 

Similar  Polygons  are  thofe  whofe  angles  are  feverally 
equal,  and  the  fides  about  thofe  angles  proportional. 

And  the  like  of  other  fimilar  redlilinear  figures. 

Hence,  all  fimilar  polygons  are,  to  each  other,  as  the 
fquares  of  the  homologous  fides. 

In  all  fimilar  figures,  the  homologous  angles  are  equal, 
and  the  homologous  fides  proportional.  All  regular  figures, 
and  fimilar  irregular  ones,  are  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  their 
homologous  fides.  Circles,  and  fimilar  figures,  inferibed  in 
them,  are,  to  each  other,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters. 

Similar  Arches.  See  Arch. 

Similar  Curves,  in  Geometry.  The  fimilarity  of  curvi- 
linear figures  may  be  derived  from  that  of  redlilinear  figures, 
that  are  always  fimilarly  deferibed  in  them  ; or,  we  may 
comprehend  all  forts  of  fimilar  figures,  planes,  or  folids,  in 
this  general  definition.  Figures  are  fimilar,  when  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  any  right 
line  being  drawn  from  any  determined  point  to  the  terms 
that  bound  them,  the  parts  of  the  right  line,  intercepted 
betwixt  that  point  and  thofe  terms,  are  always  in  one  con- 
ftant  ratio  to  each  other. 

Thus  the  figures  ASD,aSi/  {Plate  XIII.  Geometry, 
Jig.  14.)  are  fimilar,  when  any  line  S P being  drawn  always 
from  the  fame  point  S,  meeting  AD  in  P,  and  ad  in  p , 
the  ratio  of  S P to  Sp  is  invariable.  It  is  manifeft,  that 
the  redlilinear  inferibed  figures,  apd S,  APDS,  are 
fimilar  in  this  cafe,  according  to  the  definition  of  fuch 
figures  given  in  Euclid’s  Elements,  book  vi.  See  Mac- 
Jaurin’s  Fluxions,  art.  122. 

When  the  fimilar  figures  are  in  the  fituation  here  de- 
feribed, they  are  alfo  fimilarly  fituated,  and  all  their  ho- 
mologous lines  are  either  placed  upon  one  another,  or 
parallel. 

Similar  Segments  of  Circles  are  fuch  as  contain  equal 
angles.  See  Segment. 

Similar  Conic  Sedions  are  thofe  where  the  ordinates  to 
a diameter  in  one  are  proportional  to  the  correfpondent 
ordinates  to  the  fimilar  diameter  in  the  other  ; and  where  the 
parts  of  fimilar  diameters  between  the  vertices  and  ordinates 
in  each  fedlion  are  fimilar. 

The  fame  definition  alfo  agrees  to  fimilar  fegments  of 
conic  fedlions. 

Similar  Diameters  of  two  Conic  Sedions.  When  the  dia- 
meters in  two  conic  fedlions  make  the  fame  angles  with  their 
ordinates,  they  are  fometimes  faid  to  be  fimilar. 

Similar  Solids.  See  Like  Solid  Figures. 

Similar  Bodies,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  fuch  as  have  their 
particles  of  the  fame  kind  or  nature  one  with  another. 

Similar  Plain  Numbers  are  thofe  which  may  be  ranged 
into  fimilar  redlangles,  i.  e.  into  redlangles  whofe  fides  are 
proportional;  as  6 multiplied  by  2,  and  12  by  4,  the 
produdl  of  one  of  which  is  12,  and  the  other  48,  are  iimiiar 
numbers. 

Similar  Solid  Numbers  are  thofe,  whofe  little  cubes  may 
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be  fo  ranged,  as  to  make  fimilar  and  reiftangular  parallel- 
epipeds. 

Similar  Animals.  We  have  a treatife  by  Dr.  Martin, 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  laws  and  proportions  of  the  mo- 
tions and  forces  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  animals,  of  how- 
ever different  magnitudes,  which  are  fuppofea  of  fimilar 
make  and  conftitution.  See  Traftat.  de  Similibus  Ani- 
malibus. 

Similar  Difeafe,  in  Medicine , denotes  a difeafe  of  fome 
fimple,  folid  part  of  the  body  : as  of  a fibre,  with  regard 
to  its  tenfion,  or  flaccidity  ; of  a membrane  ; a nervous 
canal,  or  the  like.  See  Disease. 

Similar  Parts , in  Anatomy,  are  thofe  parts  of  the  body, 
which,  at  firfl  fight,  appear  to  confilt  of  like  parts,  or  parts 
of  the  fame  nature,  texture,  and  formation. 

Of  thefe  we  ufually  reckon  ten,  viz.  the  bones,  car- 
tilages, ligaments,  membranes,  fibres,  nerves,  arteries,  veins, 
flefh,  and  Ikin  ; each  of  which  fee  under  its  proper  ar- 
ticle. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  obferves,  that  thefe 
have  likewife  their  fimilar  and  organical  parts. 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  Rhetoric , a comparifon  of 
two  things,  which,  though  different  in  other  refpefts,  yet 
agree  in  fome  one.  As,  He  Jha/l  he  like  a tree  planted  by  the 
nuater-Jide,  & c. ; fo  that  in  every  fimilitude  three  things 
are  requifite  ; two  things  that  are  compared  together ; 
and  a third,  in  which  the  likenefs  or  fimilitude  between 
them  confifts. 

The  difference  between  a fimile  and  a comparifon  confifts  in 
this,  that  fimile  properly  belongs  to  what  we  call  the  quality 
of  the  thing,  and  the  comparifon  to  the  quantity. 

And  the  difference  between  a metaphor  and  fimilitude  con- 
fifts in  this,  that  a metaphor  has  not  thofe  figns  of  com- 
parifon which  are  exprefl'ed  in  a fimilitude.  See  Metaphor 
and  Parable. 

SIMILITUDE,  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  See.  denotes 
the  relation  of  two  things  fimilar  to  each  other,  or  which  are 
only  diftinguifhable  by  comprefence. 

The  notion  of  fimilitude,  which  now  makes  fome  figure 
in  geometry,  & c.  is  owing  to  M.  Leibnitz  : it  will  be  ren- 
dered eafy  by  the  following  inltance.  Suppofe  two  watches 
perfectly  alike,  the  one  belonging  to  Caius,  the  other  to 
Gracchus.  If  now  Caius  pull  out  his  watch  in  prefence  of 
Gracchus,  the  latter  will  be  furprifed,  and  fancy  it  his  own  ; 
but  he  will  perceive  it  different  from  his  own,  upon  pulling 
out  his  own ; that  is,  Gracchus  diltinguifhes  Caius’s  watch 
from  his  own  by  their  comprefence  ; or,  by  applying  the 
one  immediately  to  the  other. 

Euclid,  and  after  him  moft  other  authors,  demonftrate 
every  thing  in  geometry  from  the  foie  principle  of  con- 
gruity.  Wolfius,  in  lieu  of  it,  fubftitutes  that  of  fimilitude  ; 
which,  he  tells  us,  was  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Leib- 
nitz, and  which  he  finds  of  very  confiderable  ufe  in  geo- 
metry, as  ferving  to  demonftrate  many  things  direftly,  which 
are  only  demonftrable  from  the  principle  of  congruity  by  an 
ambages. 

SIMILOR  is  a name  given  to  an  alloy  of  red  copper  and 
zinc,  made  in  the  belt  proportions  to  imitate  the  colour  of 
gold.  See  Gold- coloured  Metal. 

SIMIRA,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  Guian.  1 70.  t.  65.  Juff.  205, 
the  Guiana  name  of  a fhrub,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
of  Rubiacea , and  the  Pentandria  Monogynia  of  the  Linnaean 
tyftem,  but  of  whofe  generic  characters  nothing  has  yet  been 
precifely  fettled.  It  feems  very  near  akin  to  Psyciiotria, 
or  to  Stefhanium  ; fee  thofe  articles. 

SIMITAR,  or  Scimitar,  in  War , a crooked  or  falcated 
fwerd,  with  a convex  edge ; not  now  ufed. 
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SIMLEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gu- 
zerat ; 17  miles  N.  of  Champaneer. 

SIMLER,  Josias,  in.  Biography,  was  born  at  Cappel,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1530.  He  was  minifter  at  Zurich, 
and  a profeflor  in  the  fchool  of  that  town.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral  controverfial  works  againft  fome  of  the  heretical  feCts, 
as  they  were  efteemed,  and  denominated  by  him.  He  taught 
mathematics  with  great  reputation,  illuftrating  his  leffons 
by  various  machines  of  his  own  invention.  Of  his  writings 
the  principal  were  “ De  Helvetiorum  Republics,”  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
Swifs  confederacy;  “ Vallefiae  Defcriptio,”  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  Valais,  and  the  adjacent  alps  ; and  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Conrad  Gefner,  with  the  life  of 
that  diftinguifhed  perfon.  In  this  laft  work  he  has  not  only 
given  a good  fummary  of  the  original,  but  has  rendered  it 
more  complete,  by  the  addition  of  a number  of  books.  He 
died  at  Zurich  in  1576,  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing 
a hiftory  of  his  native  country. 

SIMLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla  ; 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Boad. 

SIMMEN,  or  Siben,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which 
r.ifes  in  the  mountains  between  the  Valais  and  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  runs  into  the  lake  of  Thun  ; 4 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Spietz.  The  valley  through  which  this  lake  runs,  and 
which  has  on  each  fide  ftupendous  rocks,  is  called  “ Sim- 
menthal,”  and  is  divided  by  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  inhabitants  of  fome  few  parts  of  this  valley  fow  rye, 
oats,  or  wheat ; but  they  derive  great  profit  from  their  grafs, 
which  is  very  rich,  and  they  alfo  breed  a great  number 
of  cattle,  from  which  they  make  butter  and  cheefe.  The 
latter  fort  of  cheefe,  called  “ Saan”  cheefe,  is  much  ef- 
teemed abroad,  being  made  wholly  of  cream  ; and  of  the 
common  cheefe,  France  and  other  countries  purchafe  con- 
fiderable quantities.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants,  inftead  of 
bread,  eat  the  fecond  fort  of  cheefe,  with  thin  barley 
cakes ; and  the  principal  food  of  the  commonalty  is  pota- 
toes, and  their  drink  is  milk  or  whey. 

SIMMERN,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  late 
capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame  name,  veiled  in  the  ele&orate 
of  the  Rhine.  The  place  contains  1469,  and  the  canton 
8361  inhabitants,  in  31  communes.  The  territory  of  the 
diftrift  contains  1687^  kiliometres  ; 26  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Coblentz. — Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which  pafies  by  Sim- 
mern,  Gemunden,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Nahe  ; 3 miles  E. 
of  Kirn. 

SIMMIA  CHUMBA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 16  miles  S. 
of  Palamow. 

SIMMONS’s  Island,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  South 
Carolina.  N.  lat.  320  38'.  W.  long.  8o°  10'. 

SIMO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia,  on  a river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; 80 
miles  E.  of  Ulea.  * 

SIMOGU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore,  cn  the 
Tumbadra;  93  miles  W.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat.  130  21'. 
E.  long.  750  30'. 

SIMOJOSIKI,  one  of  the  fmaller  Japanefe  iflands,  near 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  Ximo.  N.  lat.  310  50'.  E.  long, 
1320  8'. 

SIMOIS,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  a river  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  Lefler  Phrygia,  the  fource  of  which  was 
in  mount  Ida,  and  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Xanthus, 
or  the  Scamander,  according  to  Pliny.  The  fource  of  the 
Simois  lies  S.W.  of  Cotylus ; it  flows  nearly  to  the  W., 
traverfes  a fpace  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  leagues ; receives 
the  Andrius  above  Inchavi,  and  feveral  other  rivulets,  and 
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difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Hellefpont,  half  a league  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  cape  Sigeum.  This  ftream  is  not  now  fuffi- 
ciently  confiderable  to  deferve  the  name  of  river  ; it  is  rather 
a torrent  fwelled  by  the  rains,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  in 
winter,  and  in  the  fpring,  or  by  the  fudden  melting  of  the 
fnow,  which  falls  on  mount  Ida  and  Cotylus.  Its  bed  is 
tolerably  wide,  but  its  waters  are  feldom  abundant,  and  in 
fummer  it  is  almoft  dry,  fince  a pacha  has  turned  afide  the 
ftream  of  the  Scamander,  and  dire&ed  its  waters  into  the 
iEgean  fea.  See  Scamander. 

SIMON,  in  Biography,  a name  that  frequently  occurs  in 
ancient  hiftory  : fome  of  the  principal  perfons  who  fuf- 
tained  this  appellation  are  as  follow  ; viz. 

Simon  the  Jujl , high-prielt  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fon  and 
fucceffor  of  Onias  I.  and  promoted  to  this  dignity  A.M. 
3702,  or  3703.  He  died  A.M.  3711,  before  A.D.  293. 
— Alfo,  Simon,  fon  of  Onias  II.,  advanced  to  the  high- 
prielthood  A.M.  3805,  B.C.  199.  In  his  time,  A.M.  3787, 
Ptolemy  Philopater  came  to  Jerufalem,  and  attempted  to 
enter  the  interior  parts  of  the  temple,  where  no  one  but 
the  high-prieft  ought  to  have  entered.  Simon  oppofed  him, 
and  prevented  his  defign.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  book  of  Ecclefiaiticus  gives  a high 
encomium.  His  fucceffor  was  Onias  III. 

Simon  Maccahnus,  furnamed  ThaJJi,  the  fon  of  Matta- 
thias,  and  brother  of  Judas  and  Jonathan,  was  chief,  prince, 
and  pontiff  of  the  Jews  from  A.M.  3860  to  3869,  B.C.  135. 
He  gave  proofs  of  his  valour  in  the  battle  between  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (2  Macc.  viii.  22,  23.),  and  on  an- 
other occafion  (2  Macc.  xiv.  17.)  In  confequence  of  his 
judgment  and  valour,  which  were  fignalized  in  a variety  of 
ways,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  whole  coait  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  from  Tyre  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  by 
the  young  king  Antiochus  Theos.  He  alfo  took  Bethfura 
and  Joppa,  and  built  Adida,  in  the  plain  called  Sephela. 
When  Tryphon  had  flain  Jonathan  and  his  two  fons, 
and  having  marched  into  Syria,  put  to  death  the  young 
king  Antiochus,  and  ufurped  his  kingdom,  Simon  fup- 
ported  his  competitor,  Demetrius  Nicator,  who,  at  his  re- 
queft,  confirmed  the  ancient  franchifes  of  Judea,  and  granted 
freedom  from  tribute.  After  this  he  took  Gaza,  and  the 
Syrians  that  were  in  the  citadel  of  Jerufalem  capitulated  to 
him.  His  adminiftration  was  Angularly  prudent,  and  it  was 
his  great  objedl  to  render  his  nation  profperous  and  fecure. 
With  this  view  he  made  a harbour  at  Joppa,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  Jews,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of 
his  country.  He  alfo  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans  and  the  Lacedsemonians ; and  the  whole 
Jewifh  nation  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him  by 
various  tokens  of  refpedt,  and  particularly  by  recompenfmg 
him  and  his  children  as  perpetual  prince  and  pontiff  of 
their  nation.  When  Demetrius  Nicator  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  the  brother  of 
Demetrius,  applied  to  him  for  fuccour  againft  Tryphon, 
and  not  only  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  brother,  but  allowed 
him  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  remitted  to  him  all 
•debts  owing  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  declared  Jerufalem 
to  be  a free  and  an  holy  city.  Simon  fent  him  men  and 
money  to  aflift  him  in  the  reduction  of  Dora,  in  which  Try- 
phon had  fhut  himfelf  up.  But  Antiochus  would  not  re- 
ceive them,  nor  would  he  confirm  the  articles  of  his  treaty 
with  Simon.  He  alfo  demanded  the  furrender  of  feveral 
places,  and  a thoufand  talents  of  filver,  threatening,  in  cafe 
of  refuial,  to  enter  Judea  with  troops,  and  to  treat  him  as 
an  enemy.  Simon  difregarded  his  threats  ; neverthelefs  he 
offered  a hundred  talents  for  the  cities  of  Joppa  and  Gazara, 
of  which  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter,  becaufe  they  occa- 
sioned great  calamities  to  his  country.  The  army  of  An- 


tiochus, which  he  had  fent  to  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean , 
was  defeated  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  fon  of  Simon  ; and 
three  years  afterwards  Simon  vifited  the  cities  of  Judea,  and 
came  to  the  cattle  of  Docus  or  Dagon,  where  his  fon-in-law 
Ptolemy,  fon  of  Ambubus,  refided.  But  Ptolemy,  though 
he  entertained  him  magnificently,  caufed  him,  in  the  midft 
of  the  entertainment,  to  be  maffacred,  together  with  his  two 
fons  Mattathias  and  Judas,  hoping  thus  to  become  mafter  of 
Jerufalem,  and  of  the  whole  country.  But  John  Hyrcanus 
arrived  firft  at  Jerufalem.  Calmet. 

Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Simon  Zelotes,  was  an  apoftle  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Zelotes,  the  appellation  given  to  him  by 
St.  Luke  (vi.  15.  A&s,  i.  13.)  feems  to  be  a tranflation 
of  the  furname  Canaar-iite,  given  to  him  by  the  other  evan- 
gelitts.  (Matt.  x.  4.  Mark,  iii.  18.)  Some  learned  per- 
fons have  fuppofed,  that  the  term  Zelotes  denoted  his 
zeal  in  embracing  the  gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; but  others 
think,  that  he  was  of  a fe£t  called  Zealots,  mentioned  by 
Jofephus,  (De  Bell.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  1.  vi.  c.  1.)  It  does  not 
appear  where  he  preached,  or  where  he  died.  Some  have 
afferted  that  he  travelled  through  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  and 
Africa ; that  he  preached  in  Mauritania  and  Libya,  and 
that  he  propagated  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  clofing  his  life  by 
martyrdom,  on  the  crofs,  which  he  endured  with  incredible 
courage.  Others  affirm,  that  he  fuffered  martyrdom  in 
the  city  of  Sunir,  in  Perfia,  on  the  28th  of  Odtober,  on 
which  day  the  Latin  church  celebrates  his  feftival.  The 
Greeks  honour  him  June  1,  and  fay,  that  he  was  Natha- 
nael, the  bridegroom  at  the  marriage  of  Cana. 

Simon  Magus , or  the  Sorcerer , was  a native,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  the  village  of  Gitton,  in  the  country  of  Samaria.  His 
hiftory  is  recited  Afts,  viii.  5 — 13.  See  alfo  Adis,  viii. 
9,  10,  11.  After  having  been  difcovered  and  refitted  by 
the  apoftles,  and  particularly  by  Peter,  he  is  faid  to  have 
fallen  into  greater  errors  and  abominations,  applying  him- 
felf more  than  ever  to  magic,  and  taking  pride  in  oppofing 
the  apoftles,  and  propagating  his  errors.  It  is  faid  by 
feveral  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  at  Rome,  whither  he 
arrived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  A.D.  41, 
he  was  honoured  as  a deity  by  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
fenate  itfelf,  and  that  a ftatue  was  decreed  to  him  in  the  ifle 
of  Tyffier,  with  this  infcription  : “ Simoni  Deo  Sanfto.” 
This  fadf,  however,  is  difputed  by  feveral  able  critics.  It 
appears,  that  under  the  reign  of  Nero  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  inchantments  ; and  that  he  pretended  to 
prove  that  he  was  the  Chrift,  and  that,  as  the  fon  of  God, 
he  could  afcend  to  heaven  ; and  it  has  been  faid,  that  he 
really  caufed  himfelf  to  be  raifed  in  the  air,  in  a fiery 
chariot,  by  the  affiftance  of  two  demons,  but  that  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Peter  he  was  deferted  by  his  demons,  fell 
down  and  broke  his  legs,  and  afterwards,  overcome  by  grief 
and  fhame,  threw  himfelf  headlong  from  the  top  of  the 
houfe  where  he  lodged.  But  we  fhall  not  multiply  thefe 
apocryphal  ftories,  which  are  not  worthy  of  recital.  He 
died,  probably,  A.D.  65.  Simon  formed  a feft  of  heretics, 
who  were  called  Simonians  ; which  fee. 

Simon,  a difciple  of  Socrates,  whofe  occupation  was  that 
of  a leather-dreffer  at  Athens,  and  whofe  fhop  was  reforted 
to  by  Socrates  and  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  publifhed  the  Socratic  Dialogues ; but  none  are 
extant.  Simon  fo  much  valued  freedom  of  inquiry,  that 
when  Pericles  invited  him  to  make  his  houfe  his  refidence, 
with  the  promife  of  an  ample  recompence,  he  refufed, 
alleging,  that  he  would  not  fell  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  his 
mind  at  any  price. 

Simon,  John  Francis,  an  ingenious  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1654.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  and  took  the  degree  of  dodfor 
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of  laws.  M.  Pelletier  de  Souzy  engaged  him  as  preceptor 
to  his  fon,  and  afterwards  employed  him  as  his  own  fecre- 
tary,  and  as  a remuneration  for  his  fervices  made  him  coun- 
fellor  of  the  fortifications.  He  became  very  famous  as  a 
writer  of  infcriptions  and  legends  of  medals  (truck  on  public 
occafions,  and  on  this  account  he  was  nominated  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  He 
contributed  feveral  learned  diflertations  to  the  Memoirs  of 
that  body : and  he  read  before  it  feveral  parts  of  amedallic 
hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  an  excellent  writer  both 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  in  verfe  as  well  as 
profe.  In  1712  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  medals.  He  died  in  1719. 

Simon,  Richard,  a biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Dieppe 
in  1638.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  college  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  that  place,  and  afterwards 
entered  into  that  congregation.  Quitting  it  in  a very  fhort 
time,  he  purfued  the  Itudy  of  theology,  and  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  in  which  he  made  a great  proficiency.  He 
entered  himfelf  again  a member  of  the  Oratory  in  1662, 
when  his  lingular  turn  of  thinking,  and  unaccommodating 
temper,  involved  him  in  differences,  which  had  nearly  caufed 
him  to  abandon  the  fociety  for  that  of  the  Jefuits.  Thefe 
were,  after  a time,  compromifed,  and  he  was  fent  as  pro- 
fefibr  of  philofophy  to  one  of  their  colleges.  The  houfe 
of  the  Oratory  in  Paris  poffeffing  a library  rich  in  Oriental 
writings,  Simon  was  engaged  to  draw  up  a catalogue  of 
them,  on  which  occafion  he  became  known  to  M.  de  La- 
moignon,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Having 
performed  the  talk,  he  returned  to  his  profefforfhip,  and 
there  employed  himfelf  in  literary  labours.  In  the  year 
1670  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  gave 
a proof  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind,  by  undertaking  the 
defence  of  the  Jews  at  Metz,  who  had  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  child  of  Chriftian  parents.  In  1674  he  pub- 
lilhed,  under  the  name  Ricared  Simeon,  “ A Treatife  on 
the  Ceremonies  and  Cultoms  at  prefent  preferved  among 
the  Jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena, 
with  a Supplement  refpedting  the  Sedls  of  the  Caraites  and 
Samaritans.”  It  was  reprinted  in  1681,  with  a fupplement, 
containing  “ A Comparifon  between  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews  and  Difcipline  of  the  Church.”  Tn  1678  he  pub- 
lilhed  “ A Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,”  which, 
by  the  boldnefs  of  fome  of  its  opinions,  gave  a confiderable 
degree  of  offence  ; and  though  it  was  protedted  by  the  ap- 
probation of  a dodfor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a royal  privi- 
lege, an  order  was  procured  for  prohibiting  its  fale,  and  the 
privilege  was  revoked.  In  the  fame  year  he  quitted  the 
Oratory,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  that  freedom  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  of  which  he  was  enthufiaftically 
fond.  He  was  accuftomed  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty  by  repeating  the  words  “ Alterius  ne 
fit  qui  fuus  effe  poteft.”  For  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  ftill 
more  liberty,  he  refigned  his  cure  four  years  after  this,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  compofttion  of  feveral 
works,  of  which  a great  part  was  controverfial.  He  died 
at  Dieppe  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Simon  was  a man  of  extenfive  and  very  deep  learning,  and 
an  acute  critic,  but  fond  of  Angularity.  Few  men  of  letters 
have  engaged  in  more  difputes,  and  among  his  adverfaries 
are  fome  of  the  rooft  eminent  men  of  his  time,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Proteftant.  He  has,  however,  been  ever  regarded 
as  one  of  thofe,  who  have  much  contributed  to  the  free 
and  learned  difcuffions  which  have  improved  fcriptural 
theology,  and  though  not  avowedly  a reformer,  he  was  an 
effedtive  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  publilhed  a 
number  of  works,  and  in  addition  to  thofe  already  noticed, 
we  may  mention  “ Hiftoire  critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau 


Teftament “ Hiftoire  critique  des  Verfions  du  NouveatS 
Teftament ;”  “ Hiftoire  critique  des  principaux  Commen- 
tateurs  du  Nouveau  Teftament “ Nouvelles  Obferva- 
tions  fur  le  Texte  et  les  Verfions  du  Nouveau  Teftament 
“ Une  Tradudtion  Fran$oife  du  Nouveau  Teftament,  avec 
Remarques  Litterales  et  Critiques,”  2 vols.  8vo.  This 
was  condemned  in  the  paftoral  letters  of  Noailles,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Paris,  and  Boffuet,  bifhop  of  Meaux.  “ Biblio- 
theque  Critique,”  4 vols.  publiftied  under  the  name  of 
Sainjore,  a work  fuppreffed  by  order  of  council.  “ Nou- 
velle  Bibliotheque  Choifie,”  being  a fequel  to  the  former. 
“ Lettres  Critiques,”  4 vols.  “ Critique  de  la  Biblio- 
theque des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaftiques  de  M.  Dupin,  et  des 
Prolegomenes  fur  la  Bible  du  meme,”  4 V0I3.  8vo.  “ Hif- 
toire Critique  de  la  Croyance  et  des  Coutumes  des  Nations 
du  Levant.”  M.  Simon  left  his  MSS.  and  a number  of 
printed  books,  with  marginal  notes  written  with  his  own 
hand,  to  the  cathedral  library  of  Rouen. 

There  was  another  Simon  of  fome  celebrity,  a dodlor  of 
laws,  the  author  of  “ A Didtionary  of  the  Bible,”  explain- 
ing the  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  firft  printed  at  Lyons  in  1693, 
and  again  in  1703,  with  confiderable  additions,  forming 
two  vols.  folio. 

Simon,  a great  mufician  among  the  ancients,  who,  re- 
jedfing  former  rules  of  his  art,  invented  a new  mode,  which 
was  called  “ Simodia,”  from  his  name,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  genus  invented  by  Lyfes,  was  called  Lyfodia. 

Simon,  M.,  invgntor  of  pedals  for  the  harp,  or  harp 
a pedale.  See  Harp. 

Simon,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  dolphin.  It  is  affirmed,  that  this  fiffi  loves 
the  name,  and  will  come  to  a perfon  who  calls  him  by  it ; 
but  this,  though  recorded  by  authors  of  credit,  meets  with 
no  faith  among  the  judicious  readers. 

SlMON’r  Bay , in  Geography , a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
1 1 miles  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
this  is  the  only  convenient  ftation  for  fhips  to  lie  in  ; for 
although  the  road  without  it  affords  good  anchorage,  it  is 
too  open,  and  but  ill-circumftanced  for  producing neceffaries, 
the  town  being  fmall,  and  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
Cape  Town,  which  is  about  24  miles  diftant.  The  anchoring 
place  is  fituated  in  S.  lat.  340  20',  or  340  23k  E.  long.  180 
29k  In  April  1780,  the  dijo  of  the  S.  end  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  46°  47',  and  variation  of  the  compafs  2 2°  16'  W. 
On  the  full  and  change  days  it  was  high  water  at  5h  55™ 
apparent  time  ; the  tide  rofe  and  fell  5 feet  5 inches ; at  the 
neap  tides  it  rofe  4 feet  1 inch.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage, 
vol.  iii. 

SIMONETTA,  Giovanni,  in  Biography , an  hiftorian, 
was  a native  of  Caffaro,  in  Sicily.  In  1414  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Francefco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  of 
which  prince  his  brother  Cicco  was  the  confidential  minifter. 
After  the  death  of  Francefco,  he  attached  himfelf  to  his 
fon  Galeazzo  Maria,  to  whom  he,  with  his  brother,  conti- 
nued fo  faithful,  that  when  Ludovico  Sforza  ufurped  the 
dukedom,  they  were  arretted  and  fent  prifoners  to  Pavia. 
Cicco,  in  the  following  year,  was  beheaded,  and  Giovanni 
was  banifhed  to  Vercelli.  He,  however,  returned  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  buried  about  the  year  1 491.  Simonetta  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  a hiftory  of  the  adtions  of  Francefco  Sforza 
from  1423  to  14 66,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  belt 
works  of  that  time.  It  was  feveral  times  printed.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Muratori’s  colledfion  of  Italian  hiftorians. 

SIMONIACAL  is  applied  to  a perfon  guilty  of  fimony  ; 
that  is  of  purchafing  a benefice,  or  other  facred  matter,  with 
money.  See  Simony. 

SIMONIANS,  or  Simonites,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hiftory, 
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a fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  the  firit  that  ever  dilturbed  Chrif- 
tianity ; if  they  might  be  faid  to  do  fo,  who  were  little 
more  than  mere  philofophers,  and  chiefly  made  profefiion 
of  magic. 

Simon  Magus,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  ACts,  was  their 
leader,  and  died  under  the  emperor  Nero  ; St.  Peter  ftill 
furviving  ; fo  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  miftaken,  when 
he  makes  Simon  polterior  to  Marcion. 

This  impious  man,  fays  Molheim,  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  corrupted  with  their  errors 
the  purity  or  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  doCtrine,  nor  is  he 
to  be  confidered  as  the  parent  and  chief  of  the  heretical 
tribe  ; but  he  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  thofe 
who  were  enemies  to  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  For  it  is  manifeft  from  all  the  records  we  have  con- 
cerning him,  that  after  his  defection  from  the  Chriftians,  in 
confequence  of  the  fevere  rebuke  which  he  received  from 
the  apoltle  Peter,  he  retained  not  the  leaft  attachment  to 
Chrift,  but  oppofed  himfelf  openly  to  the  divine  Saviour, 
and  alfumed  to  himfelf  blafphemoufly  the  title  of  the  fu- 
preme  power  of  God.  Orig.  adv.  Cellum.  lib.  v.  p.  272.  ed. 
Spenceri. 

Simon  was  by  birth  a Samaritan,  or  a Jew  ; when  he  had 
ftudied  philofophy  at  Alexandria,  he  made  a public  profef- 
fion  of  magic,  and  perfuaded  the  Samaritans,  by  fictitious 
miracles,  that  he  had  received  from  God  the  power  of  com- 
manding and  reflraining  thofe  evil  beings  by  which  mankind 
were  tormented.  As  for  his  doCtrines,  Moflieim  adds,  that 
he  was,  without  doubt,  in  the  clafs  of  thofe  philofophers, 
who  not  only  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  but  alfo 
the  exiftence  of  an  evil  being,  who  prefided,  and  thus  fhared 
the  empire  of  the  univerfe  with  the  fupretne  and  beneficent 
mind  : and  he,  probably,  embraced  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  held,  that  matter,  moved  from  eternity  by  an  intrinfic 
and  necelfary  activity,  had  by  its  innate  force  produced,  at 
a certain  period  of  time,  from  its  own  fubftance,  the  evil 
principle  which  now  exercifes  dominion  over  it,  with  his  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants.  From  this  pernicious  doCtrine, 
the  other  errors  attributed  to  him  concerning  fate,  the  in- 
difference of  human  aCtions,  the  impurity  of  the  human 
body,  the  power  of  magic,  and  fimilar  extravagancies,  flow 
naturally,  as  from  their  true  and  genuine  fource. 

He  rejeCted  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  faid  he  was  come  to 
abolifli  it.  He  afcribed  the  Old  Teftament  to  the  angels, 
and  though  he  declared  himfelf  an  enemy  to  them,  he  is  faid 
to  have  paid  them  an  idolatrous  worfhip. 

This  magician  farther  pretended,  that  in  his  perfon  refided 
the  greatell  and  molt  powerful  of  the  divine  aeons  ; that 
another  aeon  of  the  female  fex,  the  mother  of  all  human 
fouls,  dwelt  in  the  perfon  of  his  millrefs  Helena  ; and  that 
he  came,  by  the  command  of  God,  upon  earth,  to  abolilh 
the  empire  of  thofe  that  had  formed  this  material  world,  and 
to  deliver  Helena  from  their  power  and  dominion.  Molh. 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i. 

This  feCt  is  faid  to  have  continued  to  the  fourth  century. 
Juftin,  in  his  Apolog.  2,  fays  that  in  his  time,  i.  e.  about 
A.D.  150,  almolt  all  the  Samaritans,  and  fome  few  others 
elfewhere,  acknowledged  Simon  as  the  greateft  of  the  gods. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Shan.  1.  ii.)  fays  that  his  followers 
worfhipped  him.  About  the  year  249  this  feCt  was  reduced 
to  about  thirty  perfons,  according  to  Origen  (Cant.  Celfum, 
1.  i. ) ; and  elfewhere  (1.  v.),  he  fays  that  they  were  quite  ex- 
tinCl.  But  it  appears  from  other  teftimonies,  that  fome  of 
them  remained  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Eufebius  (Hill.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  fpeaks  of  Simonians, 
that  mingled  themfelves  among  the  Catholics,  and  received 
Catholic  baptifm  ; but  who  afterward  fpread  in  fecret  the 
venom  of  their  doctrine.  Several  were  difcovered  and  ex- 
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pelled  the  church  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
See  Gnostics. 

SIMONIDES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Grecian  poet, 
born  in  the  ifle  of  Chios,  was  the  fon  of  Leoprepes,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
He  excelled  in  various  kinds  of  poetry,  but  efpecially  in 
the  elegiac,  for  which,  as  we  learn  from  Horace  and  Quin- 
tilian, he  was  almoft  proverbially  famous  in  antiquity.  One 
of  his  moll  famous  compofitions  was  entitled  “ The  Lamen- 
tations,” of  which  the  following  fragment  is  all  that  remains, 
but  this  juftifies  his  title  to  great  excellence  as  a writer. 

“ Sweet  child  ! what  anguifh  does  thy  mother  know, 

Ere  cruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 

Amidft  the  roaring  wind’s  tremendous  found, 

Which  threats  deltruCtion,  as  it  howls  around, 

In  balmy  fleep  thou  lieft,  as  at  the  breafl, 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  reft. 

While  in  pale,  glimmering,  interrupted  light 
The  moon  but  fhews  the  horrors  of  the  night. 

Didfl  thou  but  know,  fweet  innocent  ! our  woe;, 

Not  opiate’s  pow’r  thy  eye-lids  now  could  clofe. 

Sleep  on,  fweet  babe ! ye  waves  in  filence  roll, 

And  lull,  O lull  to  relt ! my  tortur’d  foul.” 

Simonides  was  endowed  with  a mofl  extraordinary 
memory,  and  fome  have  attributed  to  him  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  recollecting  by  localizing  ideas,  which  has 
lately  been  brought  into  fafhion  in  this  country.  The  in- 
troduction of  fome  of  the  compound  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him.  He  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  gained  a prize  for 
poetry.  According  to  Pliny,  Simonides  added  the  eighth 
firing  to  the  lyre.  In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  feeing 
the  refpeCt  which  money  procured  to  fuch  as  had  loll  the 
charms  qf  youth,  and  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other 
means,  he  became  fomewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  viCtors  at  the  games  to 
write  panegyrics  and  odes  in  their  praife,  before  his  pupil 
Pindar  had  exercifed  his  talents  in  their  behalf ; but  Si- 
monides would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  particular, 
till  he  had  firft  tied  them  down  to  a flipulated  fum  for  his 
trouble  ; and,  upon  being  upbraided  for  his  meannefs,  he 
faid,  that  he  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of  which  he  had,  for 
many  years,  put  his  pecuniary  rewards ; the  other  was  for  ho- 
nours, verbal  thanks,  and  promifes  ; that  the  firll  was  pretty 
well  filled,  but  the  lafl  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made 
no  fcruple  to  confefs,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time  had 
not  deprived  him.  It  is  mentioned  as  a fubjeCl  of  difpraife,  that 
Simonides  was  one  of  the  firff  who  wrote  verfes  for  money,  and 
that  he  travelled  through  the  cities  of  Alia,  felling  eulogies  on 
the  viClors  in  the  public  games.  He  paid  a vifit,  in  advanced 
life,  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracufe,  to  whom  he  gave  the  cele- 
brated anfvver  refpeCling  the  nature  of  God  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  prefent 
time  in  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Hiero  having  alked  his 
opinion  on  the  fubjeCl,  he  requelled  a day  to  confider  of  it ; 
when  this  was  expired,  he  doubled  the  time,  and  thus  he  did 
repeatedly,  till  the  monarch  defired  to  know  his  reafon  for 
this  proceeding  : “ It  is,”  laid  he,  “ becaufe  the  longer  I 
refleCt  on  the  queftion,  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  be.” 
He  was  reported  to  be  extremely  avaricious  ; he  was,  how- 
ever, jullly  ranked  among  the  philofophers  and  poets,  and 
though  fenfible  of  the  value  of  money,  he  knew  what  was 
more  valuable.  Undergoing  Ihipwreck  on  a voyage,  while 
the  other  paffengers  encumbered  themfelves  with  their  moll 
valuable  effeds,  he  left  his  behind  him,  faying,  “ I carry 
with  me  all  that  is  mine  and  when  he  arrived  fafe  at  Cla- 
6 zomene. 
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zomene,  his  fellow  fufferers  being  either  drowned  or  pil- 
laged, he  met  with  a citizen  acquainted  with  his  poetry,  who 
liberally  fupplied  all  his  wants.  It  was  a witty  reply  which 
this  author  made  to  Hiero’s  queen,  who  demanded  of  him 
whether  knowledge  or  wealth  was  moil  to  be  preferred  : 
“ Wealth,”  faid  he  ; “ for  I fee  every  day  learned  men  at 
the  doors  of  the  rich.”  When  he  was  accufed  of  being 
fo  fordid,  as  to  fell  part  of  the  provifions  with  which  his 
table  was  furniffied  by  Hiero,  he  faid  he  had  done  it,  in  order 
“ to  difplay  to  the  world  the  magnificence  of  that  prince, 
and  his  own  frugality.”  In  juftification  of  his  paffion  for 
wealth,  he  faid,  “ I clioofe  rather  to  be  ufeful  to  my  enemies 
after  I am  dead,  than  burdenfome  to  my  friends  while  I am 
living.”  He  is  faid  to  have  been  fufficiently  eloquent  to  re- 
concile two  princes  extremely  irritated  againlt  each  other, 
and  aftually  at  war.  He  was  unqueilionably  one  of  the 
moft  confpicuous  charadters  of  his  time.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  a few  fragments  remain,  which  are  publilhed  in 
the  Corpus  Poetarum  Graecarum. 

SIMONOR,  in  Geography , a ftnall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago.  N.  lat.  40  59b  E.  long.  1190  50'. 
SIMONOSAKI.  See  Ximonosequi. 

S1MONTORNYA,  or  Simon  Thukn,  a town  of  Hun- 
gary, fituated  on  the  Sarand,  with  a ftror.g  caftle,  taken  by 
the  Imperialifts  in  the  year  1686;  32  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Buda.  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  E.  long.  180  25'. 

SIMONY,  Simonia,  the  crime  of  trafficking  with  facred 
things  ; particularly  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
an  eccleliaftical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Adts  of  the  Apoftles,  as  offering  to  buy  the 
power  of  working  miracles  with  money  : though  the  pur- 
chafing  of  holy  orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his 
olTence. 

By  the  Englifh  canons,  anno  1229,  fimony  is  not  only 
committed  by  an  agreement  for  money  in  hand,  or  to  be 
paid  yearly  ; but  by  any  other  profit  or  emolument ; any 
reward,  gift,  or  benefit,  diredtly  or  indiredtly  ; or  by  reafon 
of  any  promife,  grant,  bond,  &c.  and  this  either  in  the 
acceptance  of  a living-,  or  in  an  exchange  or  refignation. 

Simony  was  by  the  canon  law  a very  grievous  crime  ; 
and  it  is  fo  much  the  more  odious,  becaufe,  as  fir  Edward 
Coke  obferves,  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury  ; for 
the  prefentee  is  fworn  to  have  committed  no  fimony.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  an  offence  punifhable  in  a criminal  way 
at  the  common  law ; it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave 
the  clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  : but  many  adts  of  par- 
liament have  been  made  to  reftrain  it  by  means  of  civil  for- 
feitures. Thus  the  ftatute  of  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  enadts,  that 
if  any  patron,  for  money,  or  any  other  corrupt  confideration 
or  promife,  diredtly  or  indiredtly  given,  fhall  prefent,  admit, 
inftitute,  indudt,  inltal,  or  collate  any  perfon  to  an  eccle- 
fiaftical benefice  or  dignity,  fuch  prefentation  fhall  be  void, 
and  the  prefentee  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  enjoying 
the  fame  benefice,  and  the  crown  fhall  prefent  to  it  for 
that  turn  only  : moreover,  both  the  giver  and  taker  fhall 
forfeit  two  years’  value  of  the  benefice  or  dignity  ; one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  any  one  who  will  fue 
for  the  fame.  If  perfons  alfo  corruptly  refign  or  exchange 
their  benefices,  both  the  giver  and  taker  fhall,  in  like 
manner,  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  money,  or  other 
corrupt  confideration. 

Farther,  by  the  ftatute  tz  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  12,  if  any 
perfon,  for  money  or  profit,  fhall  procure,  in  his  own 
name,  or  the  name  of  any  other,  the  next  prefentation  to 
any  living  ecclefiaftical,  and  fhall  be  prefented  thereupon, 
this  is  declared  to  be  a fimoniacal  contradt,  and  the  party 
-is  fubjedted  to  all  the  ecclefiaftical  penalties  of  fimony,  is 
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difabled  from  holding  the  benefice,  and  the  prefentation 
devolves  to  the  crown. 

In  the  conftrudtion  of  thefe  ftatutas,  thefe  points,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  feem  to  be  clearly  fettled. 

1.  That  to  purchafe  a prefentation,  the  living  being  ac- 
tually vacant,  is  open  and  notorious  fimony. 

2.  That  for  a clerk  to  bargain  for  the  next  prefentation, 
the  incumbent  being  fick  and  about  to  die,  was  fimony, 
even  before  the  ftatute  of  queen  Anne  ; and  now,  by  that 
ftatute,  to  purchafe,  either  in  his  own  name  or  another’s,  the 
next  prefentation,  and  be  thereupon  prefented  at  any  future 
time  to  the  living,  is  diredt  and  palpable  fimony. 

But,  3.  It  is  held,  that  for  a father  to  purchafe  fuch  a 
prefentation,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  fon,  is  not  fimony  ; 
the  fon  not  being  concerned  in  the  bargain,  and  the  father 
being  by  nature  bound  to  make  a provifion  for  him. 

4.  That  if  a fimoniacal  contradt  be  made  with  the  patron, 
the  clerk  not  being  privy  thereto,  the  prefentation  for  that 
turn  fhall  indeed  devolve  to  the  crown,  as  a puniffiment  of 
the  guilty  patron  ; but  the  clerk  who  is  innocent,  does  not 
incur  any  difability  or  forfeiture. 

5.  That  bonds  given  to  pay  money  to  charitable  ufes,  on 
receiving  a prefentation  to  a living,  are  not  fimoniacal,  pro- 
vided the  patron  or  his  relations  be  not  benefited  thereby  ; 
for  this  is  no  corrupt  confideration,  moving  to  the  patron. 

6.  That  bonds  of  refignation  in  cafe  of  non-refidence,  or 
taking  any  other  living,  are  not  fimoniacal,  there  being  no  cor- 
rupt confideration  therein,  but  fuch  as  is  only  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  So  alfo  bonds  to  refign,  when  the  patron’s  fon 
comes  to  canonical  age,  are  legal  $ upon  the  reafon  before 
given,  that  the  father  is  bound  to  provide  for  his  fon. 

7.  Laftly,  general  bonds  to  refign  at  the  patron’s  requeft, 
are  held  to  be  legal ; for  they  may  poffibly  be  given  for 
one  of  the  legal  confiderations  before-mentioned,  and  where 
there  is  a pofiibility  that  the  tranfadtion  may  be  fair,  the 
law  will  not  fuppofe  it  iniquitous  without  proof ; but  if 
the  party  can  prove  the  contradt  to  have  been  a corrupt  one  ; 
fuch  proof  will  be  admitted,  in  order  to  (hew  the  bond 
fimoniacal,  and  therefore  void.  Neither  will  the  patron  be 
fuffered  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  fuch  a general  bond  of  refig- 
nation ; as  by  extorting  a compofition  for  tithes,  procuring 
an  annuity  for  his  relations,  or  by  demanding  a refignation 
wantonly,  and  without  good  caufe,  fuch  as  is  approved  by 
the  law,  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  fon,  or  on  account 
of  non-refidence,  plurality  of  livings,  or  grofs  immorality  in 
the  incumbent.  Blackft.  Comm.  b.  ii. 

Simony  is  alfo  committed  by  buying  or  felling  the  facra- 
ment,  baptifm,  ordination,  or  abfolution  ; as  well  as  by 
the  nomination  and  collation  to  a benefice,  a place  in 
monaftery,  or  the  like. 

By  31  Eliz.  cap.  6,  perfons  who  fhall  corruptly  ordain 
or  licenfe  any  minifter,  or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  or 
licenfed,  fhall  incur  a forfeiture  of  40/.,  and  the  minifter 
himfelf  of  10/.,  befides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  eccle- 
fiaftical preferment  for  feven  years  afterwards.  See  Pre- 
sentation. 

Some  have  pretended  it  to  be  fufficient  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  fimony,  if  only  the  ordination  were  gratuitous, 
though  the  revenues  were  bought  and  fold  as  a temporal 
thing.  But  the  canons  of  feveral  councils  have  condemned 
this  fubtile  diftindtion  ; fince  the  revenues  are  atached  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  office  purely  fpiritual. 

Cafuifts  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  fimony  ; viz. 

Simony,  Mental , is  that  which  is  reftridted  to  the  mere 
will  and  inclination,  without  ever  breaking  forth  into  adt. 
As  when  a prefent  is  made  to  a collator,  without  taking 
any  notice,  that  we  expect  a benefice  from  him.  This 
kind  of  fimony  is  only  punifhable  in  foro  confcientiee. 

Simony, 
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Simony,  Conventional,  is  where  there  is  an  exprefs  aft, 
and  a formal  bargain,  though  it  never  come  to  an  execution. 

Simony,  Real,  is  where  the  convention  is  executed  on 
both  fides ; which  laft  is  the  moil  criminal  of  all.  The 
canonical  penalty  of  fimony  is  depofition  in  a clerk,  and 
excemmunication  in  a layman. 

It  is  a maxim  among  the  Rornifh  canonifts,  that  there  is 
no  fimony  in  the  court  of  Rome  ; becaufe  the  pope  afts 
there  as  an  abfolute  fovereign  ; they  alfo  fay,  that  refig- 
nations  in  favorem  are  not  to  be  admitted  but  by  the  pope,  as 
favouring  a little  of  fimony.  On  thefe  occafions,  however, 
the  parties  always  fwear,  that  there  had  been  no  deceit, 
cpllnfion,  fimony,  or  other  illegal  covenant. 

Peter  Damian  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  fimony : that 
of  money,  that  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of  fervices. 

Simony  of  Money , or  Per  munus  a manu,  is  where  money 
is  really  paid  down  for  a benefice  : he  adds,  that  the  fame 
is  likewife  committed,  by  expending  money  to  live  at 
court  to  obtain  a benefice. 

Simony  of  the  Tongue,  or  Per  munus  a lingua,  confifts  in 
flattering  the  collator,  or  making  one’s  felf  agreeable  by 
complaifance  and  commendation. 

Simony  of  Services,  or  Per  munus  ah  obfequ'to,  confifts  in 
doing  for  them  good  offices  to  obtain  a benefice. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  the  juftices,  Trin.  oft.  Jac.  primi, 
that  if  the  patron  prefented  any  perfon  to  a benefice  with 
cure,  for  money  ; fuch  prefentation,  & c.  is  void,  though 
the  prefentee  were  not  privy  to  it  ; and  the  ftatute  gives 
the  prefentation  to  the  king  ; but  this  is  now  repealed. 

SIMORI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Squillace. 

SIMORRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Auch. 

SIMPLA  Nobla,  in  Botany.  See  Phyllis. 

SIMPLARY,  Simplaris,  in  Antiquity,  a Roman  fol- 
dier,  who  had  only  fingle  pay.  Thus  called,  in  oppofition 
to  the  duplares , or  fuch  as  had  double  pay. 

SIMPLE,  Simplex,  fomething  not  mixed,  or  com- 
pounded ; in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  compound. 

Simple  Bodies  or  Elements,  in  Chemiftry,  are  thofe  fub- 
ftances  which  have  not  yet  been  decompofed. 

In  every  era  of  chemical  fcience,  fomething  like  a fyftem 
or  theory  has  prevailed,  which  has  had  for  its  bafis  a cer- 
tain number  of  bodies,  called  elements  or  Ample  bodies,  of 
which  all  other  bodies  were  formed.  . This  has  ever  had 
the  good  effeft  of  ftimulating  the  minds  of  enquirers,  and 
has  tended  much  to  the  progrefs  of  this  ufeful  branch  of 
philofophy.  Theory  has  fucceeded  theory,  varying  widely 
from,  and  in  fome  inftances  contradifting  each  other,  till 
philofophers  have  become  very  cautious  in  the  admiffion  of 
the  elementary  nature  of  bodies  ; and  hence  have  agreed 
in  the  above  general  definition  of  a fimple  body. 

The  limited  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine,  is 
fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  fimple  bodies  confift  of  hard 
unchangeable  particles  or  atoms,  which  are  not  praftically 
divifiblc.  And  the  general  forms  of  the  cryftals  of  com- 
pound matter  go  far  to  (hew,  that  thefe  atoms  are  fpheres, 
a form  the  beft  calculated  for  motion,  and  under  which  they 
would  be  the  lead  likely  to  change.  How  many  varieties 
of  thefe  unchangeable  fpherical  particles  there  exift,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay ; and  what  ratio  they  bear  to  each  other,  in  denfity 
or  magnitude,  we  are  equally  at  a lofs  to  determine.  One 
great  ftep,  however,  has  been  made,  which  may  lead  us  to 
more  important  conclufions.  Although  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  abfolute  dimenfions  and  denfities  of  thofe  atoms,  we 
are  now  in  a way  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  their  relative 
weights,  by  which  we  ffiall  be  enabled  to  calculate  the  pro- 
portions of  compound  bodies,  by  fimply  knowing  of  what 
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elements  they  are  compofed.  The  ufe  of  experiment  will 
be  to  find  out  the  elements  of  a compound,  and  rudely 
guefs  at  its  proportions  ; but  the  exaft  proportion  will  re- 
quire to  be  determined  by  calculations,  which  will  render 
chemiftry  as  complete  as  aftronomy. 

There  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  atoms  of 
fimple  matter  attraft  each  other  by  the  fame  laws  with  gravi- 
tation. Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  that  in  gold,  which  in 
his  time  was  confidered  the  denfeft  body,  the  pores  or 
interftices  between  its  particles  greatly  exceed  its  material 
part.  Of  what  denfity,  therefore,  muft  we  confider  the 
atoms  of  bodies.  Our  prefent  idea  of  denfity  is  very  vague, 
and  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  depends,  therefore, 
upon  the  quantity  of  caloric  they  contain.  If  thefe  atoms 
were  to  be  finally  deferted  by  the  caloric,  they  would 
come  in  contaft ; and  if  they  were  fpheres,  the  refulting 
lpecific  gravity  would  be  ^ of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
atoms  themfelves.  The  caloric,  on  the  contrary,  if  de- 
ferted by  the  atoms,  would,  from  its  repellent  property, 
be  difperfed  to  an  unlimited  extent.  When,  however, 
thefe  two  fpecies  of  matter  combine,  they  ftill  retain  their 
original  properties ; but  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  de- 
creafes,  as  they  recede,  by  new  additions  of  caloric  in  a 
lefs  ratio  than  the  repulfion  of  the  caloric,  and  the  two 
powers  are  kept  in  equilibrium  by  change  of  diltance  be- 
tween them.  If  the  attraftion  be  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diltance,  and  the  repulfion  as  the  cube ; then,  if  the  dif- 
tances  be  fucceffive  intervals  of  1,2,  3,  &c.  the  attractions 
at  thefe  points  will  be  1,  4,  &c.  and  the  repulfion 

1,  -!tt>  &c.  Therefore,  the  caloric  at  each  point,  to 

make  the  atoms  ttand  in  equilibrium  at  thefe  refpeftive  dis- 
tances, will  be  1,  2,  3,  &c.  for  1 x 1 = 1,  4-  x 2 = 4, 
•*V  X 3 = and  fo  on.  It  is  under  this  form  that  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  a body  is  taken  ; but  we  know  not  what 
may  be  the  denfity  of  the  real  atoms,  although  we  know 
that  it  muft  be  very  confiderable.  In  proportion  as  this 
is  the  cafe,  we  are  to  expeft  a greater  attraftive  force 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  If  the  earth  were 
fo  be  condenfed  to  half  its  diameter,  the  weight  of  bodies 
on  its  furface  would  be  quadrupled.  This  circumftance, 
aided  by  the  proximity  of  the  atoms  in  chemical  combina- 
tion, and  the  ft  ate  of  aggregation,  in  which  folids  exift, 
will  make  us  ceafe  to  wonder  at  the  powers  of  chemical 
attraftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  gives  a lively  hope,  that 
the  fame  attraftion  is  common  both  to  gravity  and  chemi- 
cal combination.  However  indeterminate  this  problem 
may  appear,  we  underftand  that  fome  experiments  are  foon 
to  be  inftituted  for  fettling  this  point. 

The  experiments  will  in  the  firft  place  determine,  whether 
thefe  attractions  are  the  fame,  or  not : if  they  are  the  fame, 
the  experiments  will  determine,  and  point  out  the  numbers 
which  will  exprefs  the  ltrength  of  affinity  between  different 
bodies ; the  only  fafts  which  are  now  wanting  to  make 
chemiftry  a complete  fcience. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  fcience,  thofe  bodies 
confidered  as  elements  are  divided  into  two  claffes  ; the 
one  called  combuftible  or  inflammable,  and  the  other  fup- 
porters  of  combuftion  ; becaufe  in  combining  with  the  firft 
clafs,  much  light  and  heat  are  developed. 

The  firft  clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moll  numerous,  confifts 
chiefly  of  metals,  with  only  a few  exceptions.  Thefe  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  alfo  contains  the 
weights  of  their  atoms  and  fpecific  gravities  ; hydrogen,  the 
lighted:  atom,  being  1. 

If  the  views  of  Gay  Luffac,  the  French  chemift,  be  cor- 
reft,  in  a memoir  on  Jodine,  or  Iodine,  which  has  been  publifh- 
ed  in  Dr.  Thomfon’s  Annals,  we  (hall  be  hardly  warranted  in 
drawing  this  line  between  the  combuftible  bodies,  and  thofe 
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which  fupport  combuflion.  Some  of  the  latter  appear  to  aft 
the  part  of  both.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  fulphur, 
which  gives  light  and  heat  to  a certain  extent  in  its  com- 
bination with  fome  of  the  metals,  and  alfo  when  it  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  with  which,  as  an  inflammable  body, 
it  forms  an  acid.  In  the  oppoflte  characters,  like  chlorine 
and  jodine,  it  forms  an  acid  with  hydrogen,  which  is  now 
termed  the  hydrofulphuric  acid.  Gay  Luflac  goes  farther, 
and  fuppofes  that  phofphorus,  carbon,  and  azote,  have  a 
fimilar  double  property.  Carbon  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
acidifying  principle  of  fome  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  that 
azote  afts  a fimilar  part  in  the  pruflic  acid. 


Simple  Combuitible  Bodies. 


Names. 

__ 

Weight  of 
its  Atom. 

Specific  Gravity 
of  Hydrogen 
being 

Gold 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

i9i673 

Silver 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IOO 

104849 

Platinum 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

IOO 

227700 

Palladium 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

H7523 

Mercury 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l8o 

i34323 

Rhodium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108900 

Ofmitim  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Iridium  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Copper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

88070 

Iron 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5° 

77101 

Lead 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

112382 

Tin 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5° 

72260 

Antimony 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

66449 

Bifmuth  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

97238 

Zinc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

67923 

Nickel 

- 

- 

- 

5° 

89753 

Tellurium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60538 

Cobalt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

76230 

Tungften 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

174240 

Manganeie 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5° 

67815 

Titanium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Uranium 

- 

- 

- 

89100 

Cerium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Columbium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Potaflium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

8415 

Sodium  - 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

21 

9405 

Barium  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

Strontium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

Colurium 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

17 

Magnefium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Aluminum 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Glucinum 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23  ' 

Ittrium 

- 

- 

. 

- 

48 

Zirconium 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Silicum  - 

- 

- 

> - 

- 

38 

Hydrogen 

- . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

.1 

Sulphur  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

19701 

Azote 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.5 

Carbon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5-4 

Boron 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5-5 

Phofphorus 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 75 1 3 

Arfenic  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

84249 

Molybdenum  - 

■ - 

- 

- 

85249 

Chromum 

Supporters  of  Comb 

uftion. 

58410 

Oxygen  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7-5 

I4 

Chlorine  - 

- 

•r 

- 

- 

3° 

30-75 

iodine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

117 

Fluorine 

- 

- 

- 

— 

The  bodies  of  the  firft  clafs,  with  the  exception  of  fulphur, 
phofphorus,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  are  known  to 
be  metals ; and  there  is  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that  hydro- 
gen is  a metal  in  the  elaltic  form.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  thofe  bodies,  the  metallic  nature  of  which  is  doubtful, 
appear  to  poflefs  the  property  of  combining  more  ftrongly 
with  inflammable  bodies,  than  the  metals  with  each  other  in 
forming  alloys.  Indeed,  the  combinations  of  moll  of  the 
metals  with  thofe  that  are  not  metallic,  are  generally  con- 
fpicuous,  and  always  definite. 

The  firft  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  bodies,  viz.  oxygen,  has 
long  been  confidered  a Ample  body.  The  fecond  has  been 
lately,  by  the  French  chemifts  and  by  fir  Humphrey  Davy, 
confidered  in  the  fame  light.  It  was  till  lately  confidered 
as  a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  from  which 
it  was  called  oxymuriatic  acid.  Its  name  is  now  changed 
to  chlorine,  from  its  green  colour.  Jodine  is  another  fub- 
Itance  of  the  fame  clafs,  exhibiting  ftriking  properties  with 
inflammable  bodies.  Its  name  has  been  derived  from  the 
violet  colour  of  its  vapour.  It  was  dilcovered  in  kelp,  a 
fubftance  which  confiits  of  foda  combined  with  certain 
impurities.  The  jodine  is  extracted  from  it  by  the  follow- 
ing procefs.  Infufe  the  kelp  in  hot  water  till  all  the  fo- 
luble  part  is  taken  up  ; then  evaporate  the  folution  till 
the  carbonate  of  foda  cryftallizes  on  cooling.  In  this  way, 
by  repeating  the  evaporation  and  cooling,  feparate  as 
much  as  poflible  of  this  fait ; then  continue  the  evapora- 
tion to  drynefs.  This  refiduum  is  now  to  be  introduced 
into  a glafs  retort,  or  a long-necked  matrafs,  and  a quantity 
of  fulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it.  This  is  then  applied  to, 
at  firft,  a gentle  heat.  When  the  temperature  reaches 
about  300°,  a purple  or  violet-coloured  vapour  appears 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  condenfes  into  Alining 
opaque  cryftals  of  the  appearance  of  plumbagb.  Thefe 
cryftals  are  pure  jodine.  Jodine,  in  the  folid  form,  is  of 
a greyifh-black  colour,  its  vapour  being  of  a beautiful  violet. 
Its  cryftals  have  a fhining  fcaly  appearance,  like  mica.  Their 
form  is  that  of  rhomboidal  plates,  and  fometimes  of  elongated 
oftohedrons.  It  is  foft  and  friable,  fo  as  to  rub  to  powder 
between  the  fingers.  It  ftains  the  fkin  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  but  not  permanently.  It  has  the  fmell  of  chlorine 
or  oxymuriatic  gas.  Its  tafte  is  acrid,  although  it  requires 
feven  thoufand  parts  of  water  for  its  folution.  It  deftroys 
vegetable  colours,  like  chlorine,  but  with  lefs  energy. 

Its  fpecific  charafter  is  4.948  at  the  common  temperature, 
water  being  1.  It  fufes  at  225°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  aflumes 
the  elaltic  form  at  374°  or  356°  ; but  it  will  come  over  in 
diftillation  with  the  vapour  of  water.  It  is  a non-conduftor 
of  electricity. 

Jodine,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  has  the  property  of 
fupporting  combuftion  with  combuftible  bodies.  With 
fome  of  thefe  it  forms  compounds  analogous  to  oxyds,  and 
with  hydrogen  it  forms  an  acid  refembling  the  muriatic  acid, 
the  compound  formed  by  hydrogen  with  chlorine.  In  thefe 
inftances,  jodine  and  chlorine  have  not  only  the  property  of 
fupporters  of  combuftion,  but  of  forming  acids  with  an  in- 
flammable bafe.  They,  however,  in  their  turns,  aft  the  part 
of  combuftible  bodies,  by  forming  acids  with  oxygen.  It 
appears  alfo,  from  the  views  of  Gay  Luflac,  that  fulphur  has 
alfo  this  double  property,  for  by  combining  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  the  well-known  compound  called  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  poflefles  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  is  ren- 
dered fo  by  afting  the  part  of  oxygen  with  the  inflammable 
bafe.  On  the  contrary,  it  forms  fulphurie  acid  with  oxygen 
by  itfelf,  afting  the  part  of  an  inflammable  bafe. 

It  alfo  appears  to  this  philofopher,  that  azote,  carbon> 
and  phofphorus,  may  have  the  power  of  producing  acidity 
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by  their  combining  with  certain  inflammable  bafes.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  moil  of  the  vegetable  acids  do  not  owe 
their  acidity  to  oxygen  combined  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
but  to  the  carbon  aiding  the  part  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen, 
as  fulphur,  chlorine,  and  jodine  do  with  the  fame. 

Agreeably  to  this  view,  we  ihall  give  fome  of  the  fa£ls 
attendant  on  chlorine,  jodine,  and  fulphur,  in  their  com- 
binations with  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

To  the  binary  combinations  of  thefe  bodies  with  others,  in 
which  they  have  no  acidity,  Gay  Lufl'ac  has  given  the  names 
of  chlorurets,  jodurets,  and  fulphurets  ; as  chloruret  of 
potaflium,  joduret  of  zinc,  fulphuret  of  iron,  and  fo  on. 
When  they  form  acids  with  hydrogen,  they  are  termed  hy- 
drochloric, hydraodic,  and  hydrofulphuric  acids.  The  acids 
formed  by  their  combinations  with  oxygen  he  terms  chloric, 
jodic,  and  fulphuric  acids.  The  chloric  acid  is  the  fame 
with  what  has  been  called  the  hyperoxymuriatic  acid,  and 
forms  with  potalh  what  has  been  termed  hyperoxymuriate  of 
potafh.  The  jodic  acid  forms  a compound  with  potalh, 
having  fimilar  properties,  and  affording  a large  quantity  of 
difpofable  oxygen. 

The  hydrochlorates  are  the  falts  which  have  been  called 
muriates,  and  have  fome  refemblanoe  to  the  hydriodates,  a fet 
of  falts  formed  by  the  acid  arifing  from  the  union  of  jodine 
with  hydrogen,  and  the  different  faline  bafes. 

The  hydraodic  acid  is  formed  by  firft  combining  phof- 
phorus  with  jodine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former 
to  nine  of  the  latter.  This  compound  being  brought  in 
contaft  with  water,  affords  the  hydraodic  acid.  The  water 
is  decompofed,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the 
phofphorus  to  form  phofphoric  acid,  and  the  hydrogen 
with  the  jodine,  forming  the  hydraodic  acid.  If  the  jodine 
and  phofphorus  were  18  of  jodine  to  i of  phofphorus,  then 
phofphoric  acid  would  be  formed  in  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  jodine  were  4.5  to  1 of  phofphorus,  then  hy- 
draodic acid  would  be  formed,  and  a compound  of  phof- 
phorus and  oxygen,  confi fling  of  two  atoms  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  red  infoluble  fubftance 
which  has  been  called  oxyd  of  phofphorus. 

In  all  thefe  proceffes  the  hydraodic  acid  is  evolved  in 
fumes  fmelling  like  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  colledled,  like 
it,  in  the  gafeous  form.  This  gas  is  about  60  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen.  Water  abforbs  a large  quantity  of  it,  fo 
as  to  form  a very  ftrong  acid,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.7. 
This  acid  is  decompofed  in  two  ways,  principally  by  fuch 
bodies  as  eafily  feparate  its  hydrogen  and  fet  free  the  jodine, 
fuch  as  the  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  many  of  the 
oxyds,  by  which  water  and  jodurets  are  formed.  It  is  alfo 
decompofed  by  the  fuperior  attraction  of  jodine  for  other 
bodies,  fetting  the  hydrogen  free.  Such  is  the  cafe  with 
moll  of  the  metals. 

The  compounds  of  the  hydraodic  acid  with  different  faline 
bafes  form  falts,  refembling  the  hydrochlorates  (muriates) 
and  the  hydrofulphates.  The  other  binary  compounds  of 
jodine,  and  the  different  combuttible  bodies  which  are  called 
jodurets,  are  very  confpicuous.  Moft  of  thefe  are  infoluble 
in  water.  Thofe  metals  which  decompofe  water,  form 
foluble  jodurets  ; as  in  thefe  inftances  the  joduret  becomes 
an  hydriodate. 

Another  fet  of  compounds  refults  from  jodine,  which  we 
have  already  called  jodates.  Jodine  combines  with  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  5 atoms  of  the  latter  to  1 of  the  former, 
which  is  1 17  jodine  to  5 x 7.3  = 37.5  of  oxygen.  This 
conftitutes  the  jodic  acid. 

This  acid  cannot  be  direftly  formed  by  combining  jodine 
with  oxygen ; but  it  is  formed  during  the  adtion  of  jodine 


upon  potafh,  foda,  barytes,  ftrontian,  lime,  and  magnefia9 
when  water  is  prefent.  The  changes  are  precifely  what 
take  place,  when  chlorine  is  fubffituted  /or  jodine.  Two 
falts  are  formed  with  the  bafe  employed ; the  one  with 
chloric  or  jodic  acid,  and  the  other  with  hydrochloric  or 
hydraodic  acid. 

When  jodine  in  vapour  is  paffed  through  a folution  of 
potafh,  four  atoms  of  jodine  decompofe  four  atoms  of  water, 
by  which  four  atoms  of  hydraodic  acid  are  produced.  Thefe 
unite  with  four  atoms  of  potafh,  forming  as  many  com- 
pound atoms  of  hydriodate  of  potafh.  The  four  atoms  of 
oxygen,  feparated  from  the  water,  now  unite  with  a fifth 
atom  of  jodine,  and  a fifth  atom  of  potafh  ; the  whole  of 
which  will  amount  to  an  atom  of  joduret  of  potaflium, 
united  to  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  conflituting  an  atom  of 
jodate  of  potafh.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  during  the 
formation  of  any  of  the  jodates  or  the  chlorates,  that  for 
every  atom  of  fuch  jodate  or  chlorate  there  will  be  formed, 
at  the  fame  time,  four  atoms  of  an  hydriodate  or  hydro- 
chlorate. 

In  the  example  above  ffated,  an  atom  of  jodate  of  potafh 
will  be  1 atom  of  jodine  ( 1 1 7)  4-  1 atom  of  potaflium 
(37.5)  + 5 atoms  of  oxygen  (5  x 7.5)  = 192.  The 
4 atoms  of  hydriodate  of  potafh  will  confift  of  4 atoms  of 
hydraodic  acid  (4  x (1x7+1))  + 4 atoms  of  potafh 
(4  x (37-5  + 7*5))  = 472  + 180  = 652.  The  ratio, 
therefore,  of  the  jodate  of  potafh  to  the  hydriodate,  will  be 
192  to  652,  or  100  to  340  nearly.  In  the  cryftalline  form, 
however,  the  hydriodate  of  potafh  does  not  cruft,  but  is 
converted  into  joduret  of  potaflium,  which  will  confift  of  ait 
atom  of  jodine  (117)  added  to  anatom  of  potaflium  (37.5) 

= 154.5,  and  154.5  X 4 = 618,  the  quantity  of  the  cryf- 
tallized  joduret  to  the  jodate,  which  will  be  100  of  the  latter 
to  322  of  the  former  nearly. 

It  is  rather  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  ' 
bodies ; but  this  laft  fubftance,  from  its  recent  difeovery, 
has  not  been  before  mentioned  in  this  work.  There  are  alfo 
many  interefting  particulars  refpecting  chlorine  ; but  thefe 
are  rather  new  explanations,  under  the  idea  of  this  being  a 
Ample  body,  than  new  fafls. 

We  know  little  more  of  the  body  called  fluorine,  than 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  a body  combining  with  hydrogen 
to  form  fluoric  acid,  in  the  manner  that  chlorine  and  jodine 
form  hydrochloric  and  hydraodic  acids  with  that  body. 
To  the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  different  bodies,  in 
which  no  acidity  prevails,  Dr.  Thomfon  has  propofed  the 
name  of  chlorids,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  termina- 
tion in  the  word  oxyds  ; and  we  fuppofe  would  adopt,  for 
fimilar  combinations  of  jodine,  jodids ; and  we  fhould  ex- 
peft,  from  the  fulphurates  being  analogous,  that  they  would 
be  called  fulphids,  to  keep  up  the  fame  uniformity.  The 
French  chemifts  (fee  Gay  Luffac’s  Memoir  on  Jodine, 
Thomfon’s  Annals,  vol.  v.)  have  adopted  for  the  farrie 
compounds  the  termination  already  ufed  for.  the  fulphurets, 
viz.  chlorurets,  jodurets ; and  for  the  combinations  of 
carbon  and  azote  with  the  fame  bodies,  they  would  ufe 
carburets,  azoturets,  or,  what  is  better,  nitrogurets.  We  fee 
no  objeftion  to  this  termination  for  all  the  binary  com- 
pounds not  poffefiing  acidity,  as  in  faft  there  would  be  no 
other  change  than  that  of  altering  oxyd  into  oxuret.  The 
acids  would  ftill  retain  their  terminations,  ous  and  ic,  diftin- 
guifhing  thofe  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  by  the  acidifying 
fubftance.  The  falts,  as  at  prefent,  would  derive  their 
names  from  the  acids.  See  Nomenclature. 

Simple,  in  Botany , is  a general  name  given  to  all  herbs 
and  plants  ; as  having  each  its  particular  virtue,  by  which 
it  becomes  a Ample  remedy. 
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The  fimples  from  the  Levant,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  were 
not  known  among  us  till  about  the  year  1200. 

Simple  Leaves.  See  Leaf. 

The  term  fimple  is  alfo  technically  applied  to  fome  other 
parts  of  a plant.  A fimple  calyx  is  ufed  in  the  columniferous 
order,  in  oppofition  to  the  double  one  of  Malva,  Hibifcus , 
and  many  other  genera  of  that  order.  A fimple  figma 
means,  that  the  part  in  queftion  is  of  no  elaborate  or  pecu- 
liar ffiape,  or  ftrudture,  but  merely  adequate  to  perform 
its  requifite  functions.  This  end  is  Sufficiently  anfwered  by 
a rather  obtufe,  though  not  dilated,  figure,  juit  enough  to 
receive  the  pollen  upon  a moift  furface,  or  point.  If  a 
itigma  be  acute,  or  taper-pointed,  that  character  ffiould  be 
fpecified  ; as  alfo  if  it  be  capitate,  concave,  lobed,  fringed, 
&c. ; in  all  which  latter  cafes  it  is  no  longer  fimple.  See 
Stigma,  and  Fecundation  of  Plants . 

A fimple  fern , or  fall,  is  deftitute  of  branches,  or  fub- 
divifions.  Such  alfo  is  fimple  pubefcence , the  hairs  of  which 
are  unbranched  and  ftraight ; not  ftellated,  entangled,  or 
hooked. 

Simple,  in  French  Mufc , in  an  air  with  variations,  im- 
plies the  air  itfelf,  in  oppofition  to  the  doubles  or  variations. 
See  Air,  and  Double. 

Simple  Cadence,  is  that  where  the  notes  are  all  equal 
through  all  the  parts. 

Siaiple  Concords,  are  thofe  in  which  we  hear  at  lead  two 
notes  in  confonance  ; as  a third  and  a fifth ; and,  of  confe- 
quence,  at  lead  three  parts.  This  is  either  done  immediately, 
and  is  called  the  harmonical  triad,  or  in  a more  remote 
manner,  that  is,  when  the  founds,  that  are  not  bafs,  are  one 
or  two  o (Staves  higher.  This  diftance  has  no  ill  effect  in 
the  third,  but  in  the  fifth  it  has  ; and,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  nearer,  or  more  immediate,  the  concords  are,  the  better. 
See  Concord. 

They  alfo  fay  C fimple,  or  plain,  in  oppofition  to  C 
accented. 

Simple  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Interval,  Sounds,  and  Triple . 
See  the  fubftantives. 

Simple  Equation,  Fradion,  and  Surd,  in  Algebra.  See 
the  fubftantives. 

Simple  Quantities,  are  thofe  which  confift  of  one  term 
only ; as  + a,  — a b,  or  + a b c ; accordingly  they  are  op- 
pofed  to  compound  quantities. 

Simple  Glands,  in  Anatomy.  See  Glands. 

Simple  Anomaly  and  Excentricity,  in  AJlronomy.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

Simple  Form,  Modes,  Necefftty,  Oppofition,  and  Propqfi- 
tion,  in  Logic  and  Metaphyfics.  See  the  fubftantives. 

Simple  Average,  Benefce , Church,  Depoft,  EJlate, 
Fee,  Force,  Larceny,  Refignation , and  Vajfalage.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

Simple  Central,  Debts  by,  are  fuch,  where  the  contrail 
upon  which  the  obligation  arifes  is  neither  afcertained  by 
matter  of  record,  nor  yet  by  deed  or  fpecial  inftrument,  but 
by  mere  oral  evidence,  or  by  notes  unfealed,  which  are 
capable  of  a more  eafy  proof,  and  (therefore  only)  better 
than  a verbal  promife. 

Simple  Diachylon,  Diacodium,  Diamorum,  Diaprunum, 
Dropax,  Fomentations,  Hydromel,  Mixture,  Oxymel,  and 
Waters.  See  the  fubftantives. 

Simple  Fencing.  See  Fencing. 

Simple  Flank  and  Tenaille,  in  Fortification.  See  the  fub- 
ftantives. 

In  Geometry,  we  fay,  the  moft  fimple  demonftrations  are 
the  beft. 

In  Grammar,  we  have  fimple  words,  or  primitives ; and 
compounds,  which  have  fome  particle  added  to  them. 


In  Jurifprudence,  they  fay  a fimple  donation,  in  oppo- 
fition to  a mutual  or  reciprocal  one : a fimple  fale,  in 
oppofition  to  that  made  with  a refervation  of  the  faculty 
of  redemption ; and  fimple  homage,  in  oppofition  to  liege 
homage. 

Simple  Foffils , in  Natural  Hifiory.  See  Fossils. 

Simple  Machine , Motion,  Pendulum , and  Wheel,  in  1 Me- 
chanics. See  the  fubftantives. 

The  fimpleft  machines  are  always  the  moft  efteefned. 

Simple  Vifon,  in  Optics.  See  Vision. 

In  Pharmacy,  there  are  fimple  remedies,  and  compounds  j 
the  former  of  which  are  ufually  preferable  to  the  latter. 

Simple  Tafe,  in  Phyfiology.  See  Taste. 

Simple  Hifiory  and  Style,  in  Rhetoric.  See  the  fub- 
ftantives. 

Simple  FraBure  and  Ulcer,  in  Surgery.  See  the  fub- 
ftantives. 

SIMPLE R’s  Joy,  in  Botany.  See  Verbena. 

SIMPLEX  Oculus,  in  Surgery,  the  name  of  a bandage 
for  the  eye. 

SIMPLICITY,  in  Ethics.  See  Sincerity. 

Simplicity,  in  Mufc.  There  is  much  cant  about  fim- 
plicity  in  mufic,  among  the  exclufive  admirers  of  old  things, 
and  lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  our  old  melodies  to  the  fongs 
of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  others,  of  which  the 
words  are  ftill  extant.  But  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  of  a later  date,  the  lofs  of  our 
mufical  compofitions  of  this  period  may  be  fupported  with- 
out much  affli&ion.  We  may  perhaps  heighten  that  afflic- 
tion confiderably  by  cenfuring  modern  refinements,  and 
extolling  the  charms  of  ancient  fimplicity ; but  fimplicity 
in  melody,  beyond  a certain  limit,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
that  is  beftowed  upon  it,  and  encroaches  fo  much  upon  the 
rude  and  favage  boundaries  of  uncouthnefs  and  rufticity,  as 
to  be  wholly  feparated  from  proportion  and  grace,  which 
ffiould  alone  charafterife  what  is  truly  fimple  in  all  the  arts : 
for  though  they  may  be  ennobled  by  the  concealment  of 
labour  and  pedantry,  they  are  always  degraded  by  an  al- 
liance with  coarfe  and  barbarous  nature. 

Old  melodies,  when  we  find  them,  and  can  afcertain  their 
dates,  are  curious  hiltorical  fafts  in  the  annals  of  the  mufical 
art ; and  afford  us  more  fatisfaftory  information  concerning 
our  ancient  national  tafte,  than  all  the  verbal  defcriptions 
in  profe  and  verfe  can  do.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
though  the  natives  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  can 
boaft  of  national  tunes,  both  plaintive  and  fpirited,  that  are 
charafteriftic,  pleafing,  and  diftinft  from  each  other,  the 
Engliffi  have  not  a melody  which  they  can  call  their  own, 
except  the  hornpipe  and  Cheffiire-round.  The  hornpipe, 
indeed,  was  in  all  probability  Britiffi,  or  Welffi ; as  the 
pip-corn,  or  pipe  of  Cornwall,  was  an  armoric  inftrument 
and  tune,  brought  thither  by  the  Britons,  driven  to  that 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  into  Brittany  and  Wales,  by  the 
Saxons.  The  Cheffiire-round  is  a melody  of  the  fame  kind. 
See  Hornpipe,  and  plate  of  National  Tunes. 

SIMPLICIUS,  Pope,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Tivoli, 
was  elefted  to  the  pontificate  in  September  467,  on  the 
death  of  Hilary.  During  the  time  of  his  poffeffing  the  fee 
of  Rome,  great  commotions  exifted  in  the  ealtern  and 
weftern  empire.  The  latter  terminated  in  the  perfon  of 
Auguftulus,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  an  Arian.  In  the  Eaft  the  emperor  Zeno  was 
dethroned  by  Bafilifcus,  who  declared  againft  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  Simplicius  does  not  appear  to  have  been  per- 
fonally  molefted  in  thefe  changes,  but  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  exert  himfelf'in  defence  of  the  claims  of  his 
fee,  and  of  the  orthodox  faith.  He  moreover  extended  and 
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Strengthened  the  papal  jurifdidtion  over  the  weftern  church, 
by  appointing  the  bifhop  of  Seville  apoltolic  vicar  in  the 
province  of  Boetica,  and  by  an  attack  upon  the  metro- 
politan rights  of  the  bilhop  of  Ravenna,  together  with  other 
vigorous  meafures.  Simplicius  died  in  the  year  483,  after 
having  filled  the  papal  chair  nearly  fifteen  years  and  a half. 
There  are  extant  eighteen  of  his  letters,  chiefly  relating 
to  matters  of  difcipline,  and  the  affairs  of  the  eaftern 
churches. 

Simplicius,  a Greek  philofopher  of  the  fixth  century, 
was  a native  of  Cilicia.  He  was  a difciple  of  Ammonius 
the  Peripatetic,  and  Damafcius  the  Stoic  ; but  in  his  own 
mode  of  philofophifmg,  he  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Platonic 
and  Stoical  doctrines  with  thofe  eftablifhed  by  Ariftotle. 
Of  this  combination  of  heterogeneous  tenets,  his  “ Com- 
mentary upon  the  Enchiridion  of  Epi&etus”  is  faid  to  be 
a good  example.  Of  this  work,  Fabricius  affirms  there  is 
nothing  in  pagan  antiquity  better  calculated  to  form  the 
morals,  or  afford  jufter  views  of  divine  providence.  Sim- 
plicius wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle.  He  was  one 
of  the  philofophers  who  took  refuge  with  Chofroes,  king 
of  Perfia,  from  an  apprehended  perfecution  by  Juftinian  ; 
but  they  returned  to  Athens,  upon  a truce  between  the 
Romans  and  Perfians  in  549,  having  ftipulated  for  a tolera- 
tion. His  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle  have  been  feveral 
times  publifhed  in  Greek.  Thofe  on  Epi&etus  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  notes  of  Wolfius  and 
Salmafius.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Englifh  and 
French  languages. 

SIMPLIFYING,  in  Eccleftajlical  Matters , is  the  taking 
away  of  a cure  of  fouls  from  a benefice,  and  difpenftng  the 
beneficiary  from  refidence. 

Several  benefices,  which  have  been  fimplified,  now  require 
refidence  ; and  many  others,  which  required  refidence,  have 
been  fimplified. 

Some  ufe  the  word  in  a more  extenfive  fignification,  viz. 
for  the  fhortening  a relation,  &c.  or  retrenching  every 
thing  not  precifely  neceflary.  When  the  matter  of  faft 
fhall  be  fimplified,  and  ftripped  of  its  vain  circumftances,  the 
court  will  fee,  &c. 

SIMPLOCE,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  which  comprehends 
both  the  anaphora  and  epiftrophe.  In  this  figure  the 
feveral  members  begin  and  end  with  the  fame  word.  Thus 
St.  Paul : Are  they  Hebrews'?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Ifraelites? 
So  am  I.  Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham  ? So  am  /.  2 Cor. 
xi.  22. 

SIMPLON,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzerland, 
over  which  is  a pafiage  from  the  Valais  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan;  6597  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ; 31  miles  E. 
of  Sion. 

SIMPLUDIARIA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  funeral 
honours  paid  to  the  deceafed  at  their  obfequies. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  ftmplex,  and  Indus ; 
whence  fmpludiaria,  or  f impliludaria , q.  d.  fimple  games. 
Some  will  have  fimpludiaria  to  be  the  funerals  at  which 
games  were  exhibited  : fuch  is  the  fentiment  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conus.  Feftus  fays,  they  were  thofe,  in  the  games  of  which 
nothing  was  feen  but  dancers  and  leapers,  called  corvitores  ; 
who,  according  to  M.  Dacier,  were  perfons  who  run  along 
the  malts  and  yards  of  veflels  or  boats,  called  corbes. 

In  other  refpefts,  thofe  two  authors  agree  as  to  the  kind 
of  funerals  called  fimpludiaria ; viz.  that  they  were  oppofite 
to  thofe  called  indiEliva ; in  which,  befides  the  dancers  and 
leapers  obferved  in  the  fimpludiaria,  there  were  defultores, 
or  people  who  vaulted  on  horfes ; or  perhaps  horfe-races, 
in  which  the  cavaliers  leaped  from  horfe  to  horfe  at  full 
fpeed. 


SIMPSON,  Thomas,  in  Biography , a celebrated  fel f- 
taught  mathematician,  was  born  at  Market  Bofworth,  in 
Leicefterlhire,  in  1710.  His  father,  who  was  a weaver  in 
that  town,  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  and 
took  little  heed  of  his  education.  Nature,  however,  had 
endowed  him  with  fine  talents,  and  an  ardour  of  difpofition, 
which  excited  him  to  nobler  purfuits.  At  an  early  period 
he  gave  indications  of  his  turn  for  ftudy,  by  eagerly  perufing 
every  book  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  omitting  no  opportunity 
to  acquire  inftruftions  from  others.  His  father,  finding 
that  he  was  thus  led  to  negleft  his  work,  endeavoured  to 
reftrain  him  from  what  he  regarded  as  idle  purfuits ; but 
after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts,  a difference  was  produced  be- 
tween them,  which  at  length  terminated  in  an  open  rupture, 
and  Thomas  left  his  father’s  houfe,  and  married  the  widow 
of  a taylor,  with  whom  he  refided  at  Nuneaton,  where  he 
continued  fome  time  working  at  his  trade,  and  improving 
his  knowledge.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a travel- 
ling pedlar,  who  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  who,  to 
the  profeffion  of  an  itinerant  merchant,  had  united  the  more 
profitable  one  of  a fortune-teller.  An  intimacy  was  formed 
between  them,  and  as  the  pedlar  was  going  to  Briftol,  he 
lent,  during  his  abfence,  Cocker’s  Arithmetic  to  Simpfon, 
to  which  was  fubjoined  a Ihort  appendix  on  Algebra  ; and  a 
book  ©n  Genitures,  by  Partridge,  the  almanac-maker. 
Thefe  books  he  ftudied  fo  clofely,  that  on  the  pedlar’s  re- 
turn, he  was  aftoniftied  to  find  that  Simpfon  was  little 
inferior  to  himfelf  in  the  art  of  calculating  nativities  ; and  he 
predicted  that  he  would  fhortly  be  his  fuperior.  En- 
couraged by  this  prophecy,  he  at  firft  determined  to  embark 
in  the  trade  of  a fortune-teller  ; and  by  this  occupation,  and 
teaching  a fchool,  he  found  means  to  fupport  himfelf  with- 
out weaving,  which  he  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  was 
foon  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood.  From 
this  time  he  feems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably,  till  an 
unfortunate  event  involved  him  in  a deal  of  trouble.  Hav- 
ing undertaken  to  raife  the  devil,  in  order  to  anfwer  certain 
queftions  to  a young  woman,  who  confulted  him  refpecting 
her  fweetheart,  then  abfent  at  fea,  the  credulous  girl  was  fo 
frightened  on  the  appearance  of  a man  from  beneath  fome 
ftraw,  who  reprefented  the  devil,  that  fhe  fell  into  violent 
fits,  from  which  fhe  was  with  difficulty  recovered,  and 
which  for  a confiderable  time  threatened  infanity  or  fatuity. 
In  confequence  of  this  exertion  of  his  art,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  place,  and  he  removed  to  Derby,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  years,  working  at  his  trade  by  day,  and  in- 
ftru&ing  pupils  in  the  evening.  He  became  a writer  in  the 
Lady’s  Diary  irl  the  year  173 6:  his  firft  queftions  were 
ftated  in  verfe,  and  are  of  that  kind  as  Ihew  that  at  this 
period  he  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  mathematical  know- 
ledge. He  from  this  period  applied  himfelf  with  great 
ardour  to  every  branch  of  the  analytic  fcience,  and  acquired 
a deep  infight  into  the  doftrine  of  fluxions,  upon  which  he 
afterwards  publiftied  a work,  which  is  even  now  regarded 
as  among  the  belt,  if  not  the  very  belt,  exifting  in  our  lan- 
guage. After  he  had  given  up  aftrology,  and  its  emolu- 
ments, he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  induftry  to  provide  a fubfiftence  for  his  family 
at  Derby  ; and  on  that  account  he  determined  to  remove  to 
London,  which  he  didin  the  year  1736.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  capital,  unknown  and  without  recommendation,  he 
for  fome  time  followed  his  bufinefs  in  Spitalfields,  and 
taught  mathematics  in  the  evening,  and  at  other  fpare  hours. 
His  exertions  were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  country,  and  brought  to  town  his  wife,  with 
her  three  children.  The  number  of  his  fcholars  increafed, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  make  propofals  for  publilhing  by 
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fubfcription  “ A New  Treatife  of  Fluxions.”  The  book 
was  printed  in  1737.  In  the  year  1740  he  publifhed  “ A 
Treatife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance.”  This  is  a 
very'  thin  and  fmall  quarto  ; and  to  this  treatife  are  annexed 
full  and  clear  inveftigations  of  two  important  problems, 
added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  De  Moivre’s  Book  of 
Chances,  as  aifo  two  new  methods  for  the  fummation  of 
feries.  Mr.  Simpfon’s  next  publication  was  a volume,  in 
quarto,  of  “ EfTays  on  feveral  curious  and  interefting  Sub- 
jects in  fpeculative  and  mixed  Mathematics,”  printed  in 
1740.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  he  was 
chofcn  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm.  This 
was  followed  by  a fmaller  volume,  on  “ The  DoCtrine  of 
Annuities  and  Reverfions,  deduced  from  general  and  evident 
Principles,  with  ufeful  Tables,  fhewing  the  Values  of  fingle 
and  joint  Lives.”  Next  year  came  out  an  “ Appendix, 
containing  Remarks  on  De  Moivre’s  Book  on  the  fame 
SubjeCt,  with  Anfwers  to  fome  perfonal  and  malignant  Re- 
prefentations  in  the  Preface  to  it.”  In  1743  he  publifhed 
his  “ Mathematical  Differtations  on  a variety  of  phyficd 
and  analytical  Subjects.”  Shortly  after  this  he  publifhed 
“ A Treatife  on  Algebra,”  which  in  the  year  1755  he  en- 
larged and  confiderably  improved.  After  this  he  gave  the 
public  his  “ Elements  of  Geometry,”  with  their  applica- 
tion to  menfuration,  to  the  determination  of  maxima  and 
minima,  and  to  the  conftru&ion  of  a great  variety  of 
geometrical  problems.  This  work  has  paffed  through 
many  editions,  and  is  Itill  read  in  fome  places  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  young  ; though  we  think  it  has  been  fuper- 
feded  by  other  treatifes  of  more  modern  date.  The  firft 
edition  of  this  book  occafioned  fome  controverfy  between 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon  and  Dr.  Robert  Simfon,  the  author 
of  a well-known  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  See 
Simson. 

In  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Simpfon  publifhed  “ Trigo- 
nometry, plane  and  fpherical,  with  the  Conftruftion  and 
Application  of  Logarithms.”  In  1750  he  publifhed  a new 
edition  of  his  “ Treatife  on  Fluxions,”  which,  however,  he 
wifhed  to  be  confidered  rather  as  a new  work  than  a new 
edition  of  an  old  one.  In  1752  appeared  in  8vo.  a work, 
entitled  “ Seledt  Exercifes  for  young  Proficients  in  Mathe- 
matics and  in  1757  he  publifhed  his  laft  work,  entitled 
“ Mifcellaneous  TraCts,” — “ which,”  fays  Dr.  Hutton, 
“ was  a valuable  bequeft,  whether  we  confider  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  fubjefts,  or  the  fublime  and  accurate 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated.”  Such  are  the  fcientific 
works  of  Mr.  Simpfon.  Through  the  interelt  of  Mr.  Jones, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  fir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Simpfon 
wa3,  in  1743,  appointed  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  mathematics, 
then  vacant,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Woolwich  ; and  in 
1745  he  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  On 
this  occafion,  in  confequence  of  his  very  moderate  circum- 
itances,  he  was  excufed  his  admiffion  fees,  and  from  giving 
bond  for  the  fettled  future  annual  payments.  As  a pro- 
feflor,  he  exerted  all  his  talents  in  inftrudting  the  pupils 
committed  to  his  care.  He  had,  it  has  been  faid,  a peculiar 
and  happy  method  of  teaching,  which,  united  to  a great 
degree  of  mildnefs,  engaged  the  attention,  and  conciliated 
the  efteem  and  friendship  of  his  fcholars.  Mr.  Simpfon 
died  in  the  year  1761,  in  the  51ft  year  of  his  age.  Befides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  feveral  papers,  which 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  printed  in  their 
TranfaCtions.  He  was  not  only  a contributor  to,  but  for 
fome  years  editor  of,  the  Lady’s  Diary,  during  which,  viz. 
from  the  year  1754  to  1760,  he  raifed  that  work  to  a high 
degree  of  refpe&ability.  In  1760,  when  a plan  was  in 
agitation  for  erecting  Blackfriars  bridge,  he  was  confulted 


by  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  bell  form  for  the  arches. 
On  this  occafion  he  preferred  the  femicircular  form  ; and 
befides  his  report  to  the  committee,  he  wrote  fome  letters 
on  the  fubjeft,  which  were  afterwards  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

Simpson,  John,  was  born  at  Leicefter,  in  the  month  of 
March  1746.  He  was  educated  for  the  miniftry  among  the 
Proteftant  diflenters,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
John  Aikin,  who  kept  a flourifhing  fchool  at  Kibworth,  in 
Leicefterfhire,  and  afterwards  an  academy  at  Warrington, 
for  the  education  of  young  men  devoted  to  the  miniftry. 
From  Warrington  Mr.  Simpfon  went,  in  1763,  to  Glafgow, 
where  he  fpent  two  years  in  this  ancient  feat  of  learning, 
and  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  excellent  Dr. 
Leechman.  At  Glafgow  he  remained  two  years,  when  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  in  a private  manner  among  his  relations, 
till  the  month  of  April  1772,  when  he  fettled  at  Notting- 
ham, and  from  thence  removed,  in  1777,  to  Walthamftow, 
where  he  became  paftor  of  the  congregation  of  diffenters, 
which  had  previoufly  enjoyed  the  joint  fervices  of  Mr. 
Farmer  and  Mr.  Radcliffe.  Here  he  remained  but  two 
years,  and  after  this  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  fettled 
any  where  as  minifter,  but  continued  preaching  occafionally 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  a preacher  he  acquired  confider- 
able  reputation,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a critic  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  “ Eflays 
on  the  Language  of  Scripture,”  in  two  volumes  oCtavo. 
Befides  this  he  publifhed  many  other  works,  among  which 
are  “ An  Efl'ay  to  fhew  that  Chriftianity  is  belt  conveyed  in 
the  Hiftoric  Form  “ A View  of  the  internal  and  pre- 
fumptive  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,”  which  is  a moll  ufeful 
performance,  and  it  has  been  faid  may  be  ranked,  in  merit 
and  value,  with  the  moral  demonftrations  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chrittian  religion  of  Taylor,  Locke,  Lardner,  Clarke, 
and  Paley.  Mr.  Simpfon  died  in  the  year  1813.  He 
was  an  Unitarian  in  the  largeft  fenfe  of  the  word ; and 
agreeably  to  the  enlightened,  confcientious,  and  general 
confiitency  of  his  character,  his  fpeculative  belief  infpired 
him  with  the  molt  genuine  fentiments  of  rational  piety,  and 
an  elevated  devotion.  He  was  firm  in  his  principles,  fteady 
in  his  conduct,  and  courteous  in  his  manners  ; modeft, 
humble,  affeftionate,  difinterefted,  and  generous.  See  Ser- 
mons on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Simpfon,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Jervis 
and  the  Rev. Hunter. 

Simpson,  Christopher,  an  Englilh  mufician  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  extremely  admired  for  his  performance 
on  the  viol  da  gamba,  or  fix-ltringed-bafe,  and  general 
knowledge  of  muftc.  The  bafe-viol  with  fix  firings,  and  a 
fretted  finger-board,  was  in  fuch  general  favour  in  his  time, 
that  almoft  all  the  firft  muficians  of  our  country,  whofe 
names  are  come  down  to  us,  were  performers  upon  it,  and 
compofed  pieces  purpofely  to  fhew  its  powers ; but  parti- 
cularly Coperario,  William  Lawes,  Jenkins,  Dr.  Colman, 
Lupo,  Mic'o,  and  Loofemore. 

Simpfon,  during  the  laft  years  of  the  Ufurpation,  pub- 
liflied  a treatife  on  this  inftrument,  entitled  “ The  Divifion 
Vioiift,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  playing  upon  a Ground.” 
But  this  inftrument,  like  the  lute,  without  which  no  con- 
cert could  fubfift,  was  foon  after  fo  totally  banifhed,  that 
its  form  and  confirmation  were  fcarcely  known,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Abel  in  England,  whofe  tafte,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
preffion  upon  it  yvere  fo  exquifite,  that,  inftead  of  renovat- 
ing its  ufe,  they  feem  to  have  kept  lovers  of  mufic  at  an 
awful  diftance  from  the  inftrument,  and  in  utter  defpair  of 
ever  approaching  fuch  excellence.  The  inftrument  itfelf, 
however,  was  fo  nafal,  that  this  great  mufician,  with  all  his 
fcience  and  power  of  hand,  could  not  prevent  his  moft  en- 
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thufiaftic  admirers  from  lamenting  that  he  had  not,  early  in 
life,  applied  himfelf  to  the  violoncello. 

But  if  its  general  ufe  had  continued,  or  were  reltored, 
this  book  of  Simpfon,  from  the  univerfal  change  of  tatte 
and  ftyle  of  every  fpecies  of  mufic,  would  be  of  but  little 
ufe  to  a ftudent  on  that  inftrument  now ; when  rapid  di- 
vifions,  of  no  other  merit  than  the  difficulty  of  executing 
them,  have  been  totally  fupplanted  by  vocal  expreffion, 
learned  modulation,  and  that  rich  harmony  to  which  the  num- 
ber of  its  Itrings  is  favourable.  Rough,  but  warm  enco- 
miaftic  verfes,  are  prefixed  to  Simpfon’s  works  by  Dr. 
Colman,  John  Jenkins,  Mathew  Lock,  and  others,  which 
only  (hew  with  what  periffiable  materials  mufical  fame  is 
built ! 

A tranflation  of  this  book  into  Latin,  for  the  ufe  of  fo- 
reigners, with  the  original  text  on  the  oppofite  page,  was 
publilhed  by  the  author  in  1665,  under  the  title  of  “ Chelys 
Minuritionum  ; Editio  fecunda,”  thin  folio. 

Befides  thefe,  Simpfon  publiffied,  in  1667,  “ A Com- 
pendium of  pradlical  Mufic,  in  five  Parts,  containing  1.  The 
Rudiments  of  Song.  2.  The  Principles  of  Compofition. 
3.  The  Ufe  of  Dilcord.  4.  The  Form  of  Figurate  Def- 
cant.  5.  The  Contrivance  of  Canon.” 

Whoever  expedls  to  learn  the  whole  principles  of  an  art 
by  a fingle  book,  or,  indeed,  any  number  of  books,  with- 
out oral  inftru&ion,  or  great  ftudy,  prattice,  and  experience, 
mult  be  difappointed.  This  compendium,  like  moll  others 
of  the  kind,  more  frequently  generates  new  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, than  removes  the  old.  However,  fomething  is  to 
be  learned  from  moll  books ; and  what  a ftudent  is  unable  to 
find  in  one,  if  out  of  the  reach  of  a mailer,  mull  be  fought 
in  another. 

Simpfon,  in  his  younger  days,  ferved  in  the  royal  army, 
raifed  for  Charles  I.  by  Cavendilh,  duke  of  Newcaftle ; he 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  patronized  by  fir  Robert  Bolles, 
of  Leicefter- Place,  with  whom  he  refided  during  the  Inter- 
regnum. He  feems  to  have  been  in  clofe  friendfhip  with 
Jenkins  and  Lock,  as,  on  all  occafions,  they  reciprocally 
praife  each  other. 

Simpson,  Redmond,  an  eminent  performer  on  the  haut- 
bois.  He  was  a natural  fon  of  Dubourg,  the  famous  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  ferved  an  apprenticelhip  to  Low, 
the  hautbois  player  and  copyift.  Simpfon,  when  out  of  his 
time,  improved  in  the  performance’  on  his  inftrument  fo 
much,  as  to  be  thought,  till  the  arrival  of  Fifcher,  fuperior 
to  all  the  hautbois  players  of  his  time,  except  T.  Vincent, 
the  dilciple  of  Martini.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Vincent, 
in  1777,  firft  hautbois,  during  more  than  thirty  years,  of 
Covent  Garden  playhoufe,  and  of  Vauxhall  gardens,  father 
of  the  firft  hulband  of  Mifs  Burchell,  Simpfon  was  en- 
gaged as  firft  hautbois  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  a few  years 
rendered  himfelf  fo  ufeful  in  bringing  out  mufical  per- 
formances at  that  theatre,  that  he  was  appointed  joint  ma- 
nager ; and  was  an  a&ive  and  important  perfonage  at  the 
meetings  of  the  mufical  fund ; was  one  of  the  affiftant  di- 
redlors  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  17 84;  had  a 
turn  for  bufinefs  ; and  after  ceafing  to  play  in  public,  he  was 
often  ufeful  in  Hating,  calculating,  and  fettling  the  accounts 
of  the  fociety,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  January  1787. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  the  principal  profeffors  in  London. 

Simpson,  in  Agriculture , a provincial  term  applied  to 
groundfel,  a troublefome  weed  in  fome  foils. 

Simpson’x  IJland,  in  Geography , a fmall  illand  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Carteret  in 
1767  ; 4 miles  W.  from  Carteret  illand.  S.  lat.  8°  26'.  E. 
long.  1590  20'. 


S1MPULUM,  among  the  Romans,  a vefTel  with  a long 
handle,  and  made  like  a cruet.  It  was  ufed  in  facrifices  and 
libations,  for  taking  a very  little  wine  at  a time. 

SIMRAR^in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Oude  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Fyzabad. 

SIMREE,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Boglipour. 

SI  MS  AT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Diarbekir  ; 54  miles  W.  of  Diarbekir. 

SIMSBURY,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Hartford 
county,  Connedlicut ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Hartford.  Cop- 
per-ore has  been  found  in  this  place.  It  contains  1966  in- 
habitants ; 386  miles  from  Walhington. 

SIMSIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  a juft 
tribute  to  the  botanical  learning  and  Ikill  of  Dr.  John  Sims, 
F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.  the  continuator,  fince  the  fourteenth 
volume,  of  the  popular  and  very  ufeful  Botanical  Magazine, 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Curtis  ; fee  that  article. — Brown 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  V.  10.  152.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  367. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  P ro- 
te acea,  Julf.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch„  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for 
fuch.  Cor.  Petals  four,  inferior,  linear-oblong,  equal,  de- 
ciduous ; reflexed  at  the  extremity.  Nedlary  none.  S/am. 
Filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  prominent,  inferted  into  the 
dilk  of  each  petal ; anthers  roundilh,  cohering,  fo  that  the 
adjoining  lobes  of  each  make  one  common  cell,  at  length 
feparating.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  obovate ; ftyle  cylin- 
drical ; itigma  dilated,  concave.  Peric.  Nut  inverfely  co- 
nical, of  one  cell,  naked. 

Elf.  Ch.  Petals  four,  equal,  reflexed,  without  nectari- 
ferous glands.  Stamens  prominent.  Anthers  cohering, 
their  adjoining  lobes  making  a common  cell.  Stigma  di- 
lated, concave.  Nut  inverfely  conical.  1 

A New  Holland  genus  of  fmooth  Ihrubs,  of  humble 
growth.  Leaves  alternate,  thread-lhaped,  forked ; their 
footjlalks  dilated  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  fmooth, 
compofing  fmall,  globofe,  terminal  heads,  difpofed  either 
in  clutters  or  panicles,  with  or  without  a Ihort  common  in- 
volucrum,  and  with  a minute  braSea  under  each  flower.  Two 
fpecies  only  are  mentioned. 

1.  S.  tenuifolia.  Slender-leaved  Simfia. — Heads  naked, 
moftly  folitary  on  each  branch  of  the  panicle,  accompanied 
by  fmall  partial  brafteas. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  llony 
fides  of  hills,  in  Lewin’s  land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New 
Holland. 

2.  S.  anethifolia.  Fennel-leaved  Simfia. — Heads  nume- 
rous in  each  panicle,  and  about  as  long  as  its  partial 
branches,  accompanied  by  imbricated  involucral  leaves. — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fandy  fea-lhores  of  the 
fame  country. 

SIMSKALA,  OJler  and  Wejier , in  Geography , two  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Baltic,  E.  of  Aland,  about  four  miles  apart. 
N.  lat.  6o°  21'.  E.  long.  20°  8'. 

SIMSGN,  Robert,  in  Biography , was  born  in  the  year 
1687,  of  a very  refpedlable  family,  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 
He  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  his  iludies,  and  acquired  in  every 
branch  of  fcience  a large  Hock  of  information,  which,  if  it 
had  never  been  greatly  augmented  afterwards,  would  have 
done  great  credit  to  any  profeffional  man.  He  became,  at 
an  early  period,  an  adept  in  what  was  denominated  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools,  and  was  able  to  fupply 
with  great  credit  the  place  of  a lick  relation  in  the  clafs  of 
Oriental  languages.  While  he  was  purfuing  a courfe  of 
theology,  as  preparatory  to  his  entering  into  orders,  mathe- 
matics took  hold  of  his  fancy,  and  he  would,  in  after-life, 
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fay  that  he  amufed  himtelf  in  his  favourite  pUrfuit,  while 
he  was  a&ually  preparing  his  exercifes  for  the  divinity  hall. 
When  fatigued  with  fpeculations,  in  which  he  could  not 
meet  with  certainty  to  reward  his  labours,  he  relieved  his 
mind,  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  by  turning  to  mathe- 
matics, with  which  he  never  failed  to  meet  with  what  would 
fatisfy  and  refrefh  him.  For  a long  time  he  reftri&ed  him- 
felf  to  a very  moderate  ufe  of  the  cordial,  fearing  that  he 
fhould  foon  exhauft  the  flock  which  fo  limited  and  abftra£t 
a fcience  was  capable  of  yielding ; at  length,  however,  his 
fears  were  diffipated  on  this  head,  for  he  found  that  the 
more  he  learned,  arid  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  more 
there  was  to  learn,  and  a Hill  wider  field  opened  to  his  view. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  mathematics  the 
profefiion  of  his  life,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  with- 
out referve.  It  is  laid,  that  his  original  incitement  to  this 
fcience  as  a treat,  as  fomething  to  pleafe  and  refrelh  the 
mind  in  the  midft  of  feverer  talks,  gave  a particular  turn  to 
his  mathematical  purfuits,  from  which  he  could  never  deviate. 
He  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ancient  method  of  pure 
geometry,  and  felt  a decided  diflike  to  the  Cartefian  method 
of  fubllituting  fymbols  for  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
fhill  lefs  was  he  willing  to  admit  fymbols  for  the  obje&s  of 
difculfion,  for  lines,  furfaces,  folids,  and  their  affe&ions. 
He  was  rather  aifpofed  in  the  folution  of  an  algebraical 
problem,  where  quantity  alone  is  to  be  confidered,  to  fub- 
ftitute  figure  and  its  affe&ions  for  the  algebraical  fymbols, 
and  to  convert  the  algebraic  formula  into  an  analogous  geo- 
metrical theorem.  In  fo  little  refpedl  did  he  come  at  lalt 
to  confider  algebraic  analyfis,  as  to  denominate  it  a mere 
mechanical  knack,  in  which  he  would  fay  we  proceed  with- 
out ideas  of  any  kind,  and  retain  a refult  without  meaning, 
and  therefore  without  any  conviction  of  its  truth. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-five  Dr.  Simfon  was  chofen 
profelfor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  He 
immediately  went  to  London,  and  there  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moll  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
flourifhed  in  the  metropolis.  Among  thefe  was  the  cele- 
brated Halley,  of  whom  he  always  fpoke  with  the  moll 
marked  refpedl,  faying  that  he  had  more  acute  penetration, 
and  the  moll  jult  talle  in  that  fcience,  of  any  man  he  had 
ever  known.  Dr.  Simfon  alfo  admired  the  malterly  Heps 
which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  was  accuftomed  to  take  in  his  in- 
veftigations,  and  his  manner  of  fubllituting  geometrical 
figures  for  the  quantities  which  are  obferved  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  He  was  accuitomed  to  fay,  that  the  39th 
propofition  of  the  firll  book  of  the  Principia,  was  the  moll 
important  propofition  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  to  the 
phyfico-mathematical  philofopher,  and  he  ufed  to  illultrate 
to  the  higher  claU'es  of  his  pupils,  the  fuperiority  of  the 
geometrical  over  the  algebraic  analyfis,  by  comparing  the 
folution  given  by  Newton,  of  the  inverfe  problem  of  cen- 
tripetal forces,  in  the  42d  propofition  of  that  book,  with 
the  one  given  by  John  Bernoulli,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1713. 

Returning  to  his  mathematical  chair,  Dr.  Simfon  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  a profelfor,  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, with  great  honour  to  the  univerfity  and  to  himfelf. 
It  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  add,  that  in  his  leftures  he  always 
made  ufe  of  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  in  preference  to  thofe 
works  which  he  thought  leaned  too  much  to  analyfis.  His 
method  of  teaching  was  fimple  and  perfpicuous,  his  elocu- 
tion clear,  and  his  manner  eafy  and  imprelfive.  He  uni- 
formly engaged  the  refpeft  and  affedlion  of  his  pupils. 

It  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Halley  that  our  author 
fo  early  dire&ed  his  efforts  to  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient 
geometers.  He  had  recommended  this  to  him  as  the  moll 


certain  means  of  acquiring  a high  reputation,  as  well  as  to 
improve  his  talle,  and  he  prefented  him  with  a copy  of 
Pappus’s  Mathematical  Collections,  enriched  with  his  own 
notes.  The  perfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analyfis, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  folutions  which  it  affords,  induced 
him  to  engage  in  an  arduous  attempt,  which  was  nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  recovery  of  this  method.  His  firfl  talk  was 
the  reftoration  of  Euclid’s  Porifms,  from  the  fcanty  and 
mutilated  account  of  that  work  in  a Angle  paffage  of  Pappus. 
He,  however,  fucceeded,  and  fo  early  as  1718,  feems  to 
have  been  in  poffeflion  of  this  method  of  inveftigation,  which 
was  confidered  by  the  eminent  geometers  of  antiquity  as  their 
fureft  guide  through  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the  higher 
geometry.  In  1723  Dr.  Simfon  gave  a fpecimen  of  this 
difcovery  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  ; and  after  that 
period  he  continued  with  unremitting  affiduity  to  reftore 
thofe  choice  porifms  which  Euclid  had  colledlpd,  as  of  the 
moft  general  ufe  in  the  folution  of  difficult  problems. 
Having  obtained  the  objeft  of  which  he  was  in  purfuit,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  other  works  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters, and  the  Porifms  of  Euclid  had  now  only  an  occa- 
fional  fhare  of  his  attention.  The  Loci  Plani  of  Apollonius 
were  the  next  tafk  in  which  he  engaged,  and  which  he  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1738  ; but  after  it  was  printed  he  was  far 
from  being  fatisfied  that  he  had  given  the  identical  propo- 
fitions  of  that  ancient  geometer  ; he  withheld  the  impreffion 
feveral  years,  and  it  was  with  extreme  reludlance  that  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mathematical  friends  in  pub  - 
lifhing  the  work  in  1746,  with  fome  emendations,  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  he  thought  he  had  deviated  the  moll  from 
the  author.  Anxious  for  his  own  reputation,  and  fearing  that 
he  had  not  done  juftice  to  Apollonius,  he  foon  recalled  all 
the  copies  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bookfellers,  and 
the  impreffion  lay  by  him  feveral  years.  He  afterwards 
revifed  and  corrected  the  work,  and  even  then  did  not,  with- 
out fome  degree  of  hefitation,  allow  it  to  come  into  the 
world  as  the  reftoration  of  Apollonius.  The  work  was, 
however,  received  by  the  public  with  great  approbation  ; the 
author’s  name  became  better  known  ; and  he  was  now  con- 
fidered as  among  the  very  firll  and  moft  elegant  geometers 
of  the  age.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this,  publiffied  his  Conic 
Sections,  a treatife  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  confidered 
as  a complete  reftitution  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Apol- 
lonius Pergaeus,  or  as  an  excellent  fyftem  of  this  ufeful  branch 
of  mathematics.  This  work  was  intended  as  an  introduftion, 
or  preparatory  piece,  to  the  ftudy  of  Apollonius,  and  he  has 
accordingly  accommodated  it  to  this  purpofe.  The  inti- 
mate acquaintance  which  Dr.  Simfon  had  now  acquired 
with  all  the  original  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  as  well 
as  with  their  commentators  and  critics,  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  reftore  to  its  original  ftate 
that  moft  ufeful  of  them  all,  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and 
under  the  impreffion  of  this  idea,  he  began  ferioufly  to  make 
preparation  for  a new  and  more  perfeft  edition.  The  errors 
which  had  crept  into  this  celebrated  work  appeared  to  re- 
quire the  moft  careful  efforts  for  their  extirpation  ; and  the 
data  alfo,  which  were  in  like  manner  the  introdudlion  to  the 
whole  art  of  geometrical  inveftigation,  feemed  to  call  for  the 
nobleft  exertions  of  a real  mailer  in  the  fcience.  The  data 
of  Euclid  have  fortunately  been  preferved,  but  the  work 
was  negledied,  and  the  few  ancient  copies,  which  amount  only 
to  three  or  four,  are  faid  to  be  wretchedly  mutilated  and  er- 
roneous. It  had,  however,  been  reftored,  with  fome  degree 
of  fuccefs,  by  previous  authors ; but  Dr.  Simfon’s  view  of 
the  whole  analytical  fyftem  pointed  out  to  him  many  parts 
which  ftill  required  amendment.  He  therefore  made  its 
reftitution  a joint  talk  with  that  of  the  Elements,  and  all 
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lovers  of  geometry  are  ready  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  him  for  his  edition,  which  contains  the 
Elements  and  the  Data,  and  which  has  gone  through  many 
imprefiions  in  quarto  ancj  oCtavo,  in  the  Latin  and  Englifh 
languages. 

Another  work  on  which  Dr.  Simfon  beftowed  great  labour 
and  pains,  was  the  SeCtio  Determinata  of  Apollonius,  which, 
though  begun  early,  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  after  his 
death,  when  it  was  printed  with  the  work  on  Porifms  of 
Euclid,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  who 
was  himfelf  deeply  read  in  mathematics,  and  who  for  many 
years  had  kept  up  a conftant  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Sim- 
fon ; and  at  the  death  of  the  profefi'or,  in  176S,  the  noble 
lord  engaged  Mr.  Clow,  profeli'or  of  logic  in  the  univerfity 
of  Gbfgow,  to  whofe  care  he  had  left  all  his  papers,  to 
make  a feleCtion  of  fuch  as  might  ferve  to  fupport  and  ex- 
tend his  well-earned  reputation  as  the  reltorer  of  ancient 
geometry. 

“ The  life  of  a literary  man,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ 
feldom  marked  with  much  variety  ; and  a mathematician  irr,- 
merfed  in  ftudy,  is  more  abftraCted,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
perfon  from  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  and  even  the 
ordinary  topics  of  converfation.  Such  was  the  cafe  with 
Dr.  Simfon.  As  he  never  entered  into  the  marriage  Hate, 
and  had  no  occalion  for  the  commodious  houfe  in  the  uni- 
verfity, to  which  as  profeflor  he  was  entitled,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  chambers,  fpacious  enough  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, and  for  containing  his  large,  but  well-felefted, 
collection  of  books,  but  without  any  decoration,  or  even 
convenient  furniture.  His  official  fervant  acted  as  valet, 
footman,  and  bed-maker  ; and  as  this  retirement  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  ftudy,  he  entertained  no  company  at  his 
chambers,  but  on  occafions,  when  he  wiffied  to  fee  his 
friends,  he  repaired  t©  a neighbouring  houfe,  where  an  apart- 
ment was  kept  facred  to  him  and  his  guefts.  He  enjoyed  a 
long  courfe  of  uninterrupted  health,  but  towards  the  clofe 
of  life  he  fuffered  from  acute  difeafe,  which  obliged  him  to 
employ  an  affiftant  in  his  profeffional  labours.  He  died  in 
1768,  at  the  age  of  81,  leaving  to  the  univerfity  his  valuable 
library,  which  is  now  kept  apart  from  the  reft  of  the  books. 
It  is  Itill  regarded  as  the  moft  complete  collection  of  mathe- 
matical works  and  manufcripts  in  the  kingdom,  many  of 
them  being  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of 
Dr.  Simfon’s  notes.  It  is  open  for  the  public  benefit,  but 
the  ufe  of  it  is  limited  by  particular  rules  and  reftriftions. 
Dr.  Simfon  was  of  a good  ftature,  and  he  had  a fine  counte- 
nance, and  even  in  his  old  age  he  retained  much  graceful- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  manner.  He  was  naturally  difpofed  to 
cheerfulnefs  ; and  though  he  feldom  made  the  firft  advances 
towards  acquaintance,  he  always  behaved  with  great  affa- 
bility to  ftrangers.”  See  Dr.  William  Trail’s  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Simfon. 

SIMULACRUM,  among  the  Romans.  See  Idol  and 
Idolatry. 

SIMULATION,  in  Ethics,  is  making  a thing  appear 
which  does  not  exift  ; and  thus  it  is  diftinguiffied  from  dijji- 
mulation,  which  is  keeping  that  which  exifts  from  appear- 
ing. See  Dissimulation. 

SIMULCANDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 
60  miles  N.E.  of  Pucculoe. 

SIMULYA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Dacca. 

SIM  US,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  nafus,  or  nafe,  a fifh  common  in  the  large  rivers  in 
Germany,  and  fomewhat  refembling  our  chub,  and  in  fome 
refpeCts  our  common  rudd. 

SIMYRA,  Sumrah,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a town  of 
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Syria,  fituated  on  a plain  two  leagues  N.  of  mount  Libanus, 
and  eight  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Antaradus,  and  \\  league  S. 
of  the  river  Ker.  Strabo  fays  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Zemarites.  Ptolemy  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers  Eleutherus  and  Orthofia. 

SIN,  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Camboja,  an  extenfive 
country  of  India,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according 
to  Ptolemy. 

Sin,  or  Zin,  a city  and  defart  S.  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
Arabia  Petrasa  : this  gave  name  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sin. 
The  lcripture  diftinguiffies  two  cities  and  two  defarts  of 
Sin  ; one  is  written  ^0,  Sin,  with  a famech,  and  the  other 
t%in,  with  a tzade.  The  firft  was  near  Egypt  and  the 
Red  fea.  The  Ifraelites,  in  their  march,  entered  the  wilder- 
nefs of  Sin  immediately  after  they  had  palled  the  fea,  be- 
tween Elim  and  Sinai.  (Exod.  xvi.  1.  and  xvii.  1.)  Here  the 
manna  defcended  upon  them.  The  other  Sin  was  fouth  of  Pa- 
leftine,  but  towards  the  Dead  fea.  Kalelh  was  in  the  defart 
of  Zin  (Deut.  xxii.  51.)  ; from  this  wildernefs  they  fent 
out  the  fpies.  Here  Mofes  and  Aaron  offended  the  Lord, 
at  the  waters  of  ftrife.  (Numb.  xiii.  21.)  The  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  had  the  defart  of  Zin,  or  Zina, 
for  their  fouthern  limit.  Numb,  xxvii.  14.  xxxiv.  2. 
Jofh.  xv.  3. 

Sin,  in  Theology,  denotes  want  of  conformity  to  the  law 
of  God,  given  as  a rule  to  the  reafonable  creature,  and  fo 
far  as  any  creature  is  capable  of  conforming  to  it,  in  the 
things  which  that  law  requires,  or  the  tranfgreffion  of  that 
law  in  thofe  things  which  it  forbids  ; and  under  this  de- 
finition are  comprehended  both  the  fins  of  omiflion  and  fins 
of  commijjion. 

Plato  defines  fin  to  be  fomething  void,  both  of  number 
and  meafure : by  way  of  contradiction  to  virtue,  which  he 
makes  to  confift  in  mufical  numbers,  &c.  See  Virtue, 
and  Rhythmus. 

Accordingly,  Suarez  obferves,  that  an  aCtion  becomes 
finful,  by  its  wanting  a due  commenfuration  ; for  as  every 
thing  meafured  refers  to  fome  rule,  from  which,  if  it  de- 
viate, it  becomes  incommenfurate  ; and  as  the  rule  of  man’s 
will  is  the  law  of  God,  fo,  &c.  Suarez  adds,  that  all  evil 
aCtions  are  prohibited  by  fome  divine  law  ; and  that  this  is 
required  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  providence. 

Simplicius,  and  after  him  the  fchoolmen,  affert,  that  evil 
is  not  any  pofitive  thing,  contrary  to  good ; but  a mere 
defeft  and  accident. 

Sins  are  diftinguifiied  into  original  and  adlual. 

Sin,  Original,  has  been  divided  by  fome  divines  into  inhe- 
rent and  imputed:  the  former  term  is  ufed  to  denote  that 
corruption  or  degeneracy  of  nature,  which  is  faid  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  the  laws  of  generation  from  the  firft  man  to 
all  his  offspring,  by  reafon  of  which  man  is  utterly  indif- 
pofed,  difabled,  and  made  oppofite  unto  all  that  is  fpiritually 
good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continually. 
Hence,  it  is  faid,  proceed  all  aCtual  tranfgreffions.  The 
general  caufe  and  ground  of  this  propagation  of  a finful 
nature,  are  referred  originally  to  man’s  common  intereft  in  . 
the  guilt  or  condemnation  of  Adam’s  firft  fin  ; but  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  hereditary  corruption  is  conveyed,  is  not 
particularly  explained,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  that  it 
may  refult  from  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  mind  upon  it. 

Father  Malebranche  accounts  for  it  from  natural  caufes 
thus : men  at  this  day  retain,  in  the  brain,  all  the  traces 
and  imprefiions  of  their  firft  parents.  For  all  animals  pro- 
duce their  like,  and  with  like  traces  in  the  brain  : whence 
it  is  that  animals  of  the  fame  kind  have  the  fame  fympa- 
thies  and  antipathies,  and  do  the  fame  things  on  the  fame 
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occafions  ; and  eur  firft  parents,  after  their  tranfgreffion, 
received  fuch  deep  traces  in  the  brain,  by  the  imprefiion  of 
fenfible  obje&s,  that  it  was  very  poffible  they  might  com- 
municate them  to  their  children. 

Now,  as  it  is  necellary,  according  to  the  order  eftablifhed 
by  nature,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  foul  be  conformable  to 
the  traces  in  the  brain  ; it  may  be  faid,  that  as  foon  as  we 
are  formed  in  the  womb,  we  are  infefted  with  the  corruption 
of  our  parents  : for  having  traces  in  the  brain  like  thofe  of 
the  perfons  who  gave  us  being,  it  is  neceffary  we  have  the 
fame  thoughts,  and  the  fame  inclinations,  with  regard  to 
fenfible  objefts.  Thus,  of  courfe,  we  mutt  be  born  with 
concupifcence  and  original  fin.  With  concupifcence,  if 
that  be  nothing  but  the  natural  effort  the  traces  of  the 
brain  make  on  the  mind  to  attach  it  to  fenfible  things  ; and 
with  original  fin,  if  that  be  nothing  but  the  prevalency 
of  concupifcence  ; nothing,  in  reality,  but  thefe  effects  con- 
fidered  as  vi&orious,  and  as  mafters  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  child. 

Imputed  original  Jin  denotes  that  guilt  or  obligation  to 
puniftiment,  to  which  all  the  pollerity  of  Adam  are  fubjeft, 
by  the  imputation  of  his  tranfgreflion.  This  is  called  the 
guilt  of  Adam’s  firft  fin,  in  which  the  finfulnefs  of  that 
ftate  into  which  man  fell  is  faid  partly  to  confift  ; and  it  is 
denominated  original  fin,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  actual 
fin,  or  perfonal  guilt.  This  doftrine  of  imputed  guilt  has 
been  explained  and  vindicated  by  fuppofing  a covenant  made 
with  Adam,  (called  by  divines  the  “ covenant  of  works,” 
fee  Covenant,  ) as  a public  perfon,  not  for  himfelf  only, 
but  for  his  pofterity,  in  confequence  of  which  he  became 
the  federal  head,  furety,  or  reprefentative  of  all  mankind; 
and  they  defcending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  finned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  firft  tranfgreffion.  It  has 
been  debated,  how  far  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  fin  reaches  : 
fome  have  maintained,  that  it  extends  to  final  condemnation, 
and  eternal  mifery : others  have  fuggefted,  that  the  fin  of 
Adam  has  fubje&ed  his  pofterity  to  an  utter  extinction  of 
being ; fo  that  all,  who  die  in  their  infancy,  fall  into  a ftate 
of  annihilation,  excepting  thofe  who  are  the  feed  of  God’s 
people,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  bleffings  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham,  and  the  promife  to  the  feed  of  the  righte- 
ous, {hall,  through  the  grace  and  power  of  Chrift,  obtain 
a part  in  a happy  refurreftion,  in  which  other  infants  fhall 
have  no  fhare. 

It  feems  beft  to  acknowledge,  fays  Dr.  Doddridge,  that 
we  know  nothing  certain  concerning  the  ftate  of  infants, 
and  therefore  can  aflert  nothing  poiitively  ; but  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a merciful  God,  who,  as  he  cannot  con- 
fiftently  with  juftice  and  truth  give  them  a fenfe  of  guilt 
for  an  aCtion  they  never  committed,  fo  probably  will  not 
hold  their  fouls  in  being  merely  to  make  them  fenfible  of 
pain  for  the  guilt  of  a remote  anceftor,  their  exiftence  in  a 
itate  of  everlafting  infenfibility  (which  was  Dr.  Ridgley’s 
fcheme)  feems  hardly  intelligible  ; we  muft,  therefore,  either 
fall  in  with  the  above-mentioned  hypothefis,  or  fuppofe 
them  all  to  have  a part  in  the  refurrection  to  glory,  which 
feems  to  put  them  all  on  a level,  without  a due  diftin&ion 
in  favour  of  the  feed  of  believers  ; or  elfe  muft  fuppofe  they 
go  through  fome  new  ftate  of  trial,  concerning  which  the 
Scripture  is  wholly  filent. 

Such  is  the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  both  inherent  and  im- 
puted, as  fome  divines,  eminent  as  fcholars  and  theologians, 
have  ftated  it.  In  proof  of  the  degeneracy  or  depravity  of 
human  nature,  they  have  appealed  to  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, and  they  have  referred  to  a variety  of  texts  of 
fcripture,  in  which,  according  to  their  ideas  of  them,  it  is 
either  implied  or  expreffed.  To  thofe  who  objed,  that  the 


phenomenon  of  univerial  corruption  in  adult  perfons  may 
be  accounted  for  by  imitation,  and  to  want  of  early  inftruc- 
tion,  reftraint,  and  difcipline,  they  reply,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  feem  to  trace  it  to  a higher  fource,  and  that  children 
often  manifeft  propenfities  towards  thofe  vices  of  which 
they  have  feen  no  examples  ; to  which  it  is  added,  that 
there  are  many  examples  of  eminent  virtue  in  the  world,  and 
yet  they  are  not  fo  frequently,  or  fo  eafily  imitated,  as  thofe 
of  a vicious  nature,  which  plainly  {hews  a bias  on  the  mind 
towards  vice.  Hence  they  fay,  Pagans  themfelves,  who 
have  been  moft  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftudy  of  human  nature, 
have  acknowledged,  in  ftrong  terms,  an  inward  depravation 
and  corruption  adding  a difproportionate  force  to  evil  ex- 
amples, and  rendering  the  mind  averfe  to  good.  Thofe 
who  maintain,  that  the  fin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  who 
defcended  from  him  in  the  way  of  ordinary  generation, 
allege,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  that  we  are  all  born  with  fuch 
conftitutions  as  will  produce  fome  evil  inclinations,  which 
we  probably  {hould  not  have  had  in  our  original  ftate ; 
which  evil  inclinations  are  reprefented  in  fcripture  as  derived 
from  our  parents,  and  therefore  may  be  ultimately  traced 
up  to  the  firft  finful  parents  from  whom  we  defcended  ; 
— that  infants  are  plainly  liable  to  dileafes  and  death,  though 
they  have  not  committed  any  perfonal  tranfgreffion,  which, 
while  they  cannot  know  the  law,  it  feems  impoffible  they 
{hould  be  capable  of,  (Rom.  v.  12 — 14.)  ; — that  the  feeds 
of  difeafes  and  death  were  undoubtedly  derived  to  children 
from  their  immediate  parents,  and  from  them  m3y  be  traced 
up  to  the  firft  difeafed  and  mortal  parent,  i.  e.  Adam  ; — 
that  the  fcripture  teaches  us  to  confider  Adam  as  having 
brought  a fentence  of  death  upon  his  whole  race,  and  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  many  were  conjlituted finners , i.  e.  on  ac- 
count of  it  are  treated  as  fuch,  (1  Cor.  xv.  22.  Rom.  v. 
12 — 19)  ; — that  the  fin  of  Adam  brought  upon  himfelf  de- 
praved inclinations,  an  impaired  conlfitution,  and  at  length 
death : — and  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  man  had 
continued  in  a ftate  of  innocence,  his  offspring  would  have 
been  thus  corrupt,  and  thus  calamitous  from  their  birth. 
Hence,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  covenant  was  made 
with  A dam,  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  in  fome  meafure  for 
his  pofterity  ; fo  that  he  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  great 
head  and  reprefentative  of  all  that  were  to  defcend  from 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  divines,  no  lefs  eminent  as 
fcholars  and  theologians,  than  thofe  whofe  fentiments  we 
have  already  ftated,  have  difputed  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ments alleged  in  proof  of  the  doCtrine  of  original  fin  ; 
and  whilft  fome  of  them  have  difowned  the  doftrine  in  toto , 
as  irrational  and  unfcriptural,  others  have  allowed  that  part 
of  it  which  comprehends  the  depravity  of  the  human 
fpecies,  but  have  rejected  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  fin  to 
his  pofterity.  Accordingly  Limborch,  rejecting  and  refut- 
ing the  imputation  of  Adam’s  fin,  acknowledges,  that  men 
are  now  born  lefs  pure  than  Adam  was  created,  and  with  a 
certain  inclination  to  fin  ; but  this  inclination  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  fin,  or  a habit  of  fin  propagated  to  them  from 
Adam ; but  merely  an  inclination  to  efteem  and  purfue 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  flefti,  arifing  from  the  bodily  con- 
ttitution  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  parents.  Inclinations 
and  appetites  of  this  kind,  being  moft  agreeable  to  the 
flefti,  are  contrary  to  the  divine  will,  as  God  by  prohibit- 
ing them  tries  the  readinefs  of  our  obedience,  and  of  courfe 
thefe  inclinations  are  inclinations  to  fin.  But,  if  it  be  aflced, 
fays  this  author,  whether  there  be  in  human  nature  a cer- 
tain original  corruption  or  habit  of  fin  propagated  from 
Adam  to  his  pofterity,  which  may  truly  and  properly  be 
called  fin,  by  which  the  underftanding,  and  will,  and  all  the 
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affeftions  are  fa  depraved,  that  they  are  inclined  only  to 
evil,  and  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  fubjeft  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  fuch  kind  of  corruption  is  confiftent  nei- 
ther with  fcripture  nor  with  right  reafon.  The  fcripture, 
he  fays,  teaches  no  fuch  doftrine,  as  that  which  charges  in- 
fants with  a moral  corruption,  that  is  truly  and  properly  fin. 
(See  Deut.  i.  39.  Jonah,  iv.  11.  Romans,  ix.  11.)  Our 
Saviour  recommends  it  to  his  difciples  to  be  as  little  children. 
(See  alfo  1 Cor.  xiv.  2b.)  This  notion,  fays  Limborch,  is 
contrary  to  the  juftice  of  God,  who  would  not  punifh  men 
with  this  moral  corruption,  from  which  all  aftual  fins  pro- 
ceed, and  which  leads  to  future  perdition  and  mifery.  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  fin.  Befides,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, how  this  fin  can  be  propagated  ; it  cannot  belong 
to  the  mind,  which  proceeds  immediately  from  God,  nor 
can  it  exift  in  the  body,  which  is  incapable  of  fin.  But  as 
difeafes  may  be  propagated,  fo  may  a peculiar  tempera- 
ment or  conftitution,  and  together  with  this  an  inclina- 
tion to  certain  objefts,  which,  immoderately  indulged,  may 
become  finful,  but  is  not  finful  in  itfelf.  Moreover,  no 
fin  is  liable  to  punifhment,  which  is  involuntary  ; but  ori- 
ginal corruption  is  involuntary.  Limborch  explains  many 
texts,  and  refutes  many  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  original  fin.  Another  writer,  (Dr.  Taylor,)  who  has 
taken  a lead  in  this  controverfy,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
quellion,  proceeds,  in  the  examination  of  the  doftrine  of 
original  fin,  upon  the  fame  plan  with  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
“ Scripture  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity,”  by  citing  and  explain- 
ing all  thofe  pafi'ages  of  fcripture  which  exprefsly  fpeak  of 
the  confequences  of  the  firtt  tranfgrefiion.  He  obferves, 
that  the  confequences  of  the  firft  tranfgrefiion  are  fpoken  of 
certainly  and  plainly  but  five  times  in  the  whole  bible,  twice 
in  the  Old,  and  thrice  in  the  New  Tettament.  The  firit 
pafl'age  is  Gen.  ii.  17.  In  this  paflage,  he  fays,  death  is  op- 
pofed  to  life,  and  muft  be  fo  underftood.  But  not  one  word 
occurs  in  this  text  relating  to  Adam’s  pofterity.  2.  The  con- 
fequences of  the  tranfgrefiion  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  related 
in  Gen.  iii.  from  the  7th  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  natural  confequences  were  fhame  and  fear,  the  common 
effefts  of  guilt,  which  was  perfonal,  and  could  belong  only 
to  themfelves.  The  judicial  confequences  pertained  either 
to  the  ferpent,  the  woman,  or  the  man.  As  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  man,  Adam  became  obnoxious  to  death, 
which,  as  our  author  conceives,  was  death  in  law,  or  eternal 
death  ; and  if  the  law  had  been  immediately  executed,  his 
poiterity  then  included  in  his  loins  mutt  have  been  extinft. 
But  it  is  alleged,  that  there  is  not  a word  of  a curfe  upon 
the  fouls  of  our  firtt  parents,  i.  e.  upon  the  powers  of  their 
minds ; nor  does  the  leaft  intimation  occur  with  refpeft 
to  any  other  death,  befides  that  diffolution  which  all  man- 
kind undergo,  when  they  ceafe  to  live  in  this  world.  It  is 
alfo  obferved,  that  we,  their  pofterity,  are  in  faft  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  affliftions  and  mortality  here  inflifted  by  fentence 
upon  our  firtt  parents  ; but  they  are  not  inflifted  as  punifh- 
ments  for  their  fin,  becaufe  punifhment  includes  guilt ; but 
we  neither  are,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be,  guilty 
of  their  fin.  We  may  fuffer  by  their  fin,  and  aftually  do 
fuffer  by  it ; but  we  are  not  punifhed  for  their  fin,  becaufe 
we  are  not  guilty  of  it ; and  this  fuffering  is  eventually  a 
good.  Accordingly  it  appears  evident  in  our  world,  that 
the  increafe  of  natural  evil  (at  leaft  in  fome  degree)  is  the 
leflening  of  moral  evil. 

3.  The  third  text  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament,  viz. 
1 Cor.  xv.  21,  22.  Here  it  is  faid,  the  death  from  which 
all  mankind  (hall  be  releafed  at  the  refurreftion,  is  the 
only  death  that  came  upon  all  men  in  confequence  of  Adam’s 
fin  ; that  as  all  men  die,  all  men  are  mortal ; all  lofe  their 


life  in  Adam,  and  from  him  our  mortality  commences ; and 
it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  by  Chrift  came  the  refurreftion 
of  the  dead.  From  this  place  we  cannot  conclude,  fays 
our  author,  that  any  other  evil  or  death  came  upon  man- 
kind  in  confequence  of  Adam’s  firft  tranfgrefiion,  befides 
that  death  from  which  all  mankind  (hall  be  delivered  at  the 
refurreftion,  whatever  that  death  be. 

4.  The  mofl  difficult  pafl'age  is  that  which  occurs  in 
Rom.  v.  12 — 19.  A popular  advocate  of  the  doftrine  of 
original  fin  (Dr.  Watts)  thinks,  that  Adam’s  being  a federal 
head,  and  our  deriving  a finful  nature  from  him,  may  be  coL 
lefted  from  this  text.  In  this  paflage  our  author  apprehends 
that  the  apottle  is  fpeaking  of  that  death  which  takes  place 
with  regard  to  all  mankind,  when  the  prefent  life  is  extin- 
guifhed  ; and  that  by  judgment  to  condemnation,  or  a judi- 
cial aft  of  condemnation,  the  apottle  means  the  being  ad- 
judged to  the  fore-mentioned  death.  The  words  “ as  by 
one  man’s  difobedience  many  were  made  finners,”  are  (fays 
Dr.  Taylor)  of  the  fame  fignification  with  thofe  in  the  fore- 
going verfe,  “ as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation  and  therefore  they  mean  nothing 
more  nor  lefs  than  that  by  one  man’s  difobedience,  the  many, 
that  is,  mankind,  were  made  fubjeft  to  death  by  the  judi- 
cial aft  of  God.  The  apottle,  being  a Jew,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language ; and  ac- 
cording to  that  language,  “being  made  finners”  may  very  well 
fignify  being  adjudged  or  condemned  to  death.  (See  Exod. 
xxii.  9.  Deut.  xxv.  1.  1 Kings,  viii.  32.  Job,ix.  20.  x.  2. 
xxxii.  3.  xxxiv.  17.  xl.  8.  Pf.  xxxvii.  33.  xciv.  21.  Prov. 
xvii.  15.  If.  1.  9.  liv.  17.)  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  not 
eyimro,  became  finners,  but  KalsfaSrio-xv,  were  conjlituted 
finners  ; viz.  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  judge. 
Befides,  it  is  here  exprefsly  faid,  that  the  many,  i.  e.  man- 
kind, are  made  finners,  not  by  their  own  difobedience,  but 
by  the  difobedience  of  another  man  ; and  therefore  they 
can  be  finners  in  no  other  way  than  as  they  are  fufferers. 
Upon  the  whole  our  author  thinks  it  plain,  that  “ by  one 
man’s  difobedience  many  were  made  finners,”  means  that  by 
Adam’s  offence,  the  many,  i.  e.  mankind,  were  made  fub- 
jeft to  death  by  the  judgment  of  God.  In  this  paflage  there 
is  an  evident  contrail  or  comparifon  between  fomething 
which  Adam  did  and  its  confequences,  and  fomething 
which  Chrift  did  and  the  confequences  of  that : by  the 
former  the  many,  i.  e.  all  men,  are  brought  into  condemna- 
tion ; and  by  the  latter,  all  men  arejuftified  unto  life.  The 
whole  of  the  apoftle’s  argument  and  affertion  are  fuppofed 
by  our  author  to  reft  upon  two  principles  ; viz.  that  it  is 
by  the  one  offence  of  Adam  that  death  paffed  upon  all  men, 
and  not  by  their  own  perfonal  fins  ; and  again,  that  it  is  by 
the  obedience  of  one,  or  the  one  aft  of  Chrift’s  obedience, 
(in  his  fufferings  and  death  upon  the  crofs,)  that  all  men  are 
juftified  unto  life,  and  not  by  their  own  perfonal  righteouf- 
nefs.  He  adds,  that  throughout  the  whole  paragraph,  the 
apottle  fays  nothing  of  any  federal  relations  or  tranfaftions 
either  on  the  part  of  Adam  or  Chrift,  nor  of  our  deriving  a 
finful  nature  from  Adam. 

5.  The  text  I Tim.  ii.  14.  declares  a faft,  with  regard  tq 
Eve,  which  needs  no  explanation. 

Dr.  T aylor,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  book,  proceeds  to 
examine  other  pafi'ages  of  fcripture,  which  fome  divines  have 
applied  to  original  fin.  We  fhall  here  feleft  two  or  three  of 
the  principal,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  a judg- 
ment for  themfelves  ; one  is  Ephef.  ii.  3.  “ and  were  by  na- 
ture the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.”  The  apottle,  our 
author  apprehends,  cannot  mean  that  they  were  liable  to  di- 
vine wrath  or  punifhment  by  that  nature  which  they 
brought  into  the  world  at  their  birth.  For  this  nature, 
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whatever  infirmities  belong  to  it,  is  no  other  than  God’s  own 
work  or  gift  j and  he  thinks,  that  to  affert  that  the  nature 
which  God  gives  us  is  the  hateful  objedt  of  his  wrath,  is  little 
lefs  than  blafphemy  againft  our  good  and  bountiful  Creator. 
In  his  addrefs  to  the  Ephefians,  the  apoftle  is  not  fpeaking 
of  their  nature,  or  the  natural  conftitution  of  their  fouls 
and  bodies  as  they  came  into  the  world,  but  evidently  of  the 
vicious  courfe  of  life  they  had  led  among  the  Gentiles. 
Nature  frequently  fignifies  an  acquired  nature,  which  men 
bring  upon  themfelves  by  contracting  either  good  or  bad 
habits.  Befides,  by  nature  may  here  fignify  really,  properly, 
truly  ; for  texwx,  children,  ftri&ly  fignify  the  genuine  children 
of  parents  by  natural  generation  ; and  figuratively  the  word 
denotes  relation  to  a perfon  or  thing  by  way  of  friendffiip, 
regard,  imitation,  obligation,  &c.;  fo  that  “ children  of 
wrath”  are  thofe  who  are  related  to  wrath,  or  liable  to  re- 
jection or  punilhment.  The  Ephefians,  as  the  apoftle  tells 
them,  were  rtwa,  Qucrzt,  natural  genuine  children  of  wrath, 
not  by  natural  birth,  or  the  natural  conftitution  of  their 
bodies  or  fouls,  but  they  were  related  to  wrath  in  the  highest 
and  ftridteft  fenfe,  with  regard  to  fin  and  difobedience  : — 
Nature,  in  a metaphorical  exprefiion,  fignifying  that  they 
were  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath,  i.  e.  flood  in  the 
ftridteft  and  clofeft  relation  to  fuffering. 

Another  paffage,  fometimes  referred  to  in  connection  with 
this  fubjedt,  viz.  Rom.  viii.  7,  8,  contains  not  fo  much 
as  a Angle  word  that  can  carry  our  minds  to  Adam,  or  any 
confequences  of  his  fin  upon  us. 

Gen.  vi.  5.  expreffes  the  univerfal  wickednefs  of  the  old 
world,  but  does  not  fo  much  as  intimate  that  our  nature  is 
corrupted  in  Adam  ; for  the  hiftorian  doth  not  charge  their 
fin  in  any  way  upon  Adam,  but  upon  themfelves  : and  be- 
fides, Noah  is  exempted  out  of  the  number  of  the  corrupt 
and  profligate  ; but  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  the 
alleged  text  is  a good  proof  that  by  Adam’s  tranfgrefiion 
the  nature  of  all  mankind  is  corrupted. 

Another  text,  which  has  been  confidered  as  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  controverfy,  is  Pf.  li.  5,  6.  “ I was 
ffiapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  fin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me.”  The  word  which  we  tranflate  Jhapen, 

fignifies,  fays  our  author,  to  bring  forth  or  bear.  (If. 
li.  2.  Prov.  viii.  24,  25.)  Again,  the  word 
conceived  me,  properly  fignifies  warmed  me  ; and  the  expref- 
fion  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  his  being  conceived,  but 
warmed,  cherifhed,  or  nurfed  by  his  mother,  after  he  was 
born.  Accordingly,  the  verfe  is  thus  tranflated,  “ Behold, 
I was  born  in  iniquity,  and  in  fin  did  my  mother  nurfe  me 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  original  formation  of  his  con- 
ftitution, but  is  a periphrafis  for  his  being  a finner  from  the 
womb,  and  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  in  plain  language,  I am  a 
great  finner  ; or  I have  contrafted  habits  of  fin.  This,  it  is 
faid,  is  a fcriptural  way  of  aggravating  wickednefs.  ( See 
Pf.  lviii.  3.  Ifaiah,  xlviii.  8.)  In  the  whole  pfalm  there 
is  not  one  word  about  Adam,  or  the  effedts  of  his  tranfgref- 
fion  upon  us.  The  pfalmift  is  charging  himfelf  with  his 
own  fin.  But  if  the  words  be  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe  of 
our  verfion,  then  it  is  manifeft  that  he  chargeth  not  himfelf 
with  his  fin  and  wickednefs,  but  fome  other  perfon.  But 
our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  enlarging  farther  in  this 
way. 

Dr.  Taylor  proceeds,  in  part  iii.  of  his  book,  to  examine 
and  anfwer  objeftions.  It  is  alked,  1.  Are  we  not  in  worfe 
moral  circumftances  than  Adam  was  ? If  by  moral  circum- 
ftances  be  meant  the  ftate  of  reafon  and  virtue  in  the  world, 
it  is  certain,  that  fince  Adam’s  firft  tranfgrefiion,  this  has 
become  very  different  from  a ftate  of  innocence.  But  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  human  nature,  no  more  than  Adam’s  fin 
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was  the  fault  of  his  nature,  but  occafioned,  as  his  tranf- 
grefiion was,  by  the  abufe  of  it.  If  by  moral  circumftances- 
be  meant  the  provifion  and  means  which  God  has  furnifhed 
for  our  fpiritual  improvement,  the  apoftle  to  the  Romans 
exprefsly  affirms,  that  in  or  by  Jefus  Chrift,  God  hath  given 
us  an  abundance  of  grace.  But  if  by  moral  circumftances 
be  meant  moral  abilities,  or  mental  powers,  our  author  fug- 
gefts,  that  there  is  no  ground  in  revelation  for  exalting  the 
nature  of  Adam  to  fuch  a degree  of  purity  and  ftrength 
as  fome  divines  have  railed  it,  when  they  affirm,  that  all  his 
faculties  were  perfect,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  love  and 
obedience  of  his  creator.  The  fequel  of  his  hiftory  feems 
to  be  inconfiftent  with  this  notion. 

It  is  faid  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ; 
but  can  this  be  affirmed  of  his  pofterity  l The  image  of 
God  muft  be  underftood  either  of  the  rational  faculties  of 
his  mind,  or  the  dominion  he  had  over  the  inferior  crea- 
tures, by  which  he  bore  the  neareft  refemblance  to  God  of 
any  beings  in  this  world  ; and  not,  as  Dr.  Taylor  conceives, 
of  holinefs  and  righteoufnefs,  which  is  a right  ufe  of  our 
fpiritual  faculties ; becaufe  fuch  an  ufe  of  them  could  not  be 
till  after  they  were  'created  ; and  this  writer  is  of  opinion, 
that  original  righteoufnefs  is  as  far  from  truth  as  original  fin  ; 
and  that  to  talk  of  our  wanting  that  righteoufnefs  in  which 
Adam  was  created,  is  to  talk  of  nothing  we  want.  Two 
texts,  viz.  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  and  Ecclef.  vii.  29,'  are  cited  by 
the  Affembly  of  Divine^  in  their  larger  Catechifm,  to  prove, 
that  our  firft  parents  had  the  law  of  God  written  in  their 
hearts,  and  power  to  fulfil  it,  in  oppofition  to  their  pof- 
terity, who  want  that  righteoufnefs  in  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  created,  and  whofe  nature  is  corrupted  to 
a lamentable  degree  : but  if  thefe  texts  fpeak  not  of  our 
firft  parents,  but  of  their  pofterity,  and  of  the  moft  cor- 
rupt part  of  their  pofterity  too,  it  muft  be  true,  and  the 
truth  is  very  important,  “ that  by  nature  we  have  the  law 
of  God  written  in  our  hearts,  and  power  to  fulfil  it,”  as 
well  as  they  ; and  are  equally  bound  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  our  being,  and  to  glorify  him  by  it. 

We  have  already  ipoken  of  that  moral  taint  and  in- 
feftion,  which  we  are  laid  to  have  derived  from  Adam;  and 
in  confequence  of  which  we  have  a natural  propenfity  to  fin. 
This  taint  or  infedtion  muft  exift  either  in  the  body  or  the 
foul.  In  the  foul,  which  immediately  proceeds  from  God, 
it  cannot  exift  ; nor  in  the  body,  which,  in  a ftate  feparate 
from  the  foul,  is  inadlive  matter,  which  in  itfelf  neither  is  nor 
can  be  the  fubjedt  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  fuch  an 
infedtion,  wherefoever  it  exifts,  or  howfoever  it  is  propa- 
gated, cannot  be  derived  from  Adam  to  every  human 
being,  independently  of  the  will  and  operation  of  God  ; 
and  to  afl’ert,  that  it  is  by  his  will  and  operation,  is  evi- 
dently to  make  him  the  author  of  the  pollution.  It  is  main- 
tained, that  by  propagation  it  is  not  poffible  for  parents  to 
communicate  vice  ; which  is  always  the  faulty  choice  of  a 
perfon’s  own  will,  otherwife  it  is  not  vice.  Children,  it  has 
been  faid,  begin  very  foon  to  fin,  and  how  can  this  fadt  be 
accounted  for  but  upon  the  fcheme  of  original  fin  ; namely, 
that  it  is  infufed  into  their  nature  ? To  this  objedtion  it  has 
been  replied,  that  their  early  fin  is  owing  to  the  early  want  of 
inftrudtion  and  difcipline.  Another  objedtion,  which  is 
ftrongly  urged  by  the  advocates  of  original  fin,  is  this  : 
Adam  was  a common  or  federal  head  and  reprefentative  of 
all  his  pofterity,  and  confequently  all  his  offspring  finned  in 
him,  as  their  root  ; juft  as  Levi  is  faid  to  pay  tithes  in 
Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  9.)  and  as  the  branches  muft  be  mo- 
rally corrupt,  if  the  root  be  in  that  ftate.  (Rom.  xi.  16.) 
To  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  firft  of  thefe  paffages  it 
has  been  replied,  that  neither  the  cafe  of  Abraham  and 
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Levi,  nor  the  apo [tie’s  argument  grounded  upon  it,  have 
any  manner  of  relation  to  partaking  in  guilt,  or  contrafting 
moral  corruption  : and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  inference  dedu- 
cible  from  the  fecond  paffage  would  be  very  juft,  if  the  apoftle 
were  here  fpeaking  of  moral  holinefs,  of  holinefs,  as  it  is  a 
quality  or  principle  in  the  mind  : whereas  the  holinefs  here 
mentioned  is  faid  to  be  that  external,  relative  holinefs  which 
is  frequently  attributed  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  as 
they  were  God’s  peculiar  church  and  people.  The  notion 
of  a federal  head  or  reprefentative  of  moral  conduft,  a re- 
prefentative,  the  guilt  of  whofe  actions  fhall  be  imputed 
to  us,  and  whofe  fin  (hall  corrupt  and  debauch  our  minds, 
and  this  reprefentative  appointed  by  God  himfelf,  is,  as  its 
opponents  maintain,  not  only  without  foundation  in  fcrip- 
ture,  but  in  itfelf  a great  abfurdity.  Indeed,  the  external 
circumftances  of  pofterity  may  be  affefted  by  the  bad  con- 
duft of  their  anceftors.  This  is  frequently  affirmed  in  fcrip- 
ture,  and  certainly  holds  good  in  the  cafe  of  Adam  and 
his  pofterity  ; and  may  be  a conftitution,  juft,  wife,  and 
anfwering  very  good  purpofes.  But  that  any  man  fiiould  fo 
reprefent  me,  that  when  he  is  guilty,  I am  to  be  reputed 
guilty,  when  he  tranfgreffeth,  I (hall  be  accountable  and 
punilhable  for  his  tranfgrefiion  ; and  this  before  I am  born, 
and  conlequently  before  I am  in  any  capacity  of  knowing, 
helping,  or  hindering  what  he  doth  ; this,  I fay,  every  one 
who  ufes  his  underftanding  mud  clearly  fee  is  falfe,  unrea- 
fonable,  and  altogether  inconfiltent  ;with  the  truth  and  good- 
nefs  of  God.  And,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  fee  him  fully 
vindicated  by  the  fpirit  of  truth  from  all  injuftice  of  this 
kind  in  Ezekiel,  xviii.  20.  where  he  affirms,  “ that  the  foul 
that  finneth,  it  (hall  die.  The  fon,”  however  he  may  come 
under  difciplinary  vifitations,  “ fhall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father  ; neither  fhall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
fon  ; the  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous  (hall  be  upon  him, 
and  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  (hall  be  upon  him.”  And 
v.  30.  “ that  God  will  judge  every  one  according  to  his 
ways.”  It  is  further  alleged,  that  the  imputation  of  fin, 
fo  far  as  to  make  the  pofterity  guilty  of  and  chargeable 
with  the  fin  of  the  parent,  is  no  fcriptural  notion.  An  adtion, 
indeed,  is  often  faid  to  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  accounted 
to  a perfon  ; but  then  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  aft  and  deed 
which  is  fo  accounted  or  imputed  to  him,  either  for 
righteoufnefs  or  fin.  See  Gen.  xv.  6.  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4. 
Numb,  xviii.  26,  27.  1 Sam.  xi.  2.  x Sam.  xxii.  15. 

2 Sam.  xix.  19.  Prov.' xxvii.  14.  Pf.  xxxii.  2.  Pf.  cvi.  31. 
Rom.  ii.  26.  Rom.  iv.  3,  &c.  Rom.  v.  13.  1 Cor.  xiii.  7. 

2 Cor.  v.  19.  Gal.  iii.  6.  2 Tim.  iv.  16.  James,  ii.  23. 

We  might  here  introduce  fome  arguments  for,  and  fome 
objections  to,  the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  of  a general 
nature,  if  our  limits  would  allow.  We  can  only  fuggeft, 
on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  that  original  fin  is  neceffary  to 
account  for  the  being  of  fin  in  the  world.  How  comes  ic 
to  pafs,  that  there  is  fo  much  wickednefs  in  the  world,  if 
our  nature  be  not  finful  ? — How  is  it  confident  with  the 
juflice  of  God,  that  we  fuffer  at  all  on  account  of  Adam’s 
'fin  ? Befides,  it  has  been  a generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  fall,  corruption,  and  apoftacy  in  Adam,  have  been  the 
reafon  why  Chrift  came  into  the  world,  and  gave  himfelf  a 
ranfom  for  qp.  To  the  queftion  concerning  regeneration, 
which  is  infifted  upon  in  the  New  Teftament,  why  mult 
we  be  born  again  ? it  is  replied,  becaufe  we  are  born  in  fin. 
Our  nature  in  Adam  is  corrupted,  and  utterly  indifpofed, 
difabled,  and  made  oppofite  to  all  that  is  fpiritually  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continually  ; there- 
fore we  muft  be  born  again,  before  we  can  do  any  thing  that 
is  good  and  pleafing  to  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oppofers  of  this  doftrine  allege, 


that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  God  of  our  nature  to  be- 
lieve that  our  nature  is  originally  corrupted  in  the  manner 
which  this  doftrine  fuppofes.  To  difparage  our  nature,  is, 
they  fay,  to  difparage  the  work  and  gifts  of  God.  They  alfo 
fuggeft,  that  the  doftrine  of  original  fin  teaches  men  to  trans- 
fer their  fin  to  a wrong  caufe,  to  Adam  rather  than  to  them- 
felves ; and  alfo  that  the  doftrine,  as  it  is  commonly  held? 
has  a manifeft  tendency  to  propagate  a notion  that  they 
muft  be  necefiarily  vicious,  and  that  it  is  thus  deftruftive  of 
virtue.  They  fay,  that  to  reprefent  fin  as  natural , as  al- 
together unavoidable , is  to  embolden  men  in  fin,  and  to  give 
not  only  an  excufe,  but  a reafon  for  finning.  They  alfo 
intimate,  that  to  charge  Chriftianity  with  teaching  this 
doftrine,  is  to  fink  its  credibility  ; and  that  it  is  injurious 
in  another  way,  by  perplexing  the  mind,  and  rendering  all 
religious  principles  uncertain.  “ We  are  made,”  as  one  of 
them  expreffes  it,  “ finners  we  know  not  how,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  forry  for,  and  repent  of,  we  know  not  what. 
We  are  made  finners  in  an  arbitrary  way,  and  we  are 
made  faints  in  an  arbitrary  way  : but  what  is  arbitrary  can 
be  brought  under  no  rules.”  They  think  that  it  is  not 
expedient  or  defirable  to  teach  children,  that  they  are  born 
children  of  wrath,  that  they  came  into  the  world  under 
God’s  curfe,  and  that  their  being,  as  foon  as  given,  is  in  the 
worft  and  mod  deplorable  (late  of  corruption.  Young 
people  are  exhorted  to  remember  their  creator  ; but  how, 
it  is  faid,  can  they  remember  him,  without  the  utmoit 
horror,  who,  it  is  fuppofed,  hath  given  them  life  under  fuch 
deplorable  circumftances  ? 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  with  a brief  account  of  the 
“ Fall  of  Man,”  and  its  confequences,  as  they  have  been 
ftated  by  different  divines.  Adam  was  created,  as  the  Afiem- 
bly  of  Divines  affirm,  after  God’s  own  image,  in  knowledge, 
righteoufnefs,  and  holinefs,  having  the  law  of  God  written 
in  his  heart,  and  power  to  fulfil  it ; and  for  proof  of  this 
affertion,  they  refer  to  Gen.  ii.  27.  Col.  iii.  10.  Ephef. 
iv.  24.  Rom.  ii.  14,  15.  Eccl.  vii.  29.  This  date  of 
moral  reftitude,  or  original  righteoufnefs,  in  which  he  was 
created,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Watts.  “ His  reafon 
was  clear,  and  fenfe,  appetite,  and  paflion  were  fubjeft  to 
it,  his  judgment  uncorrupted,  his  will  had  an  inward,  con- 
ftant,  fuperior  bias,  bent,  and  propenfity  to  holinefs  and 
virtue ; he  had  an  inward  inclination  to  pleafe  and  honour 
God,  fupreme  love  to  his  creator,  a zeal  and  defire  to  ferve 
him,  a holy  fear  of  offending  him,  with  a readinefs  to  do  his 
will.”  When  Adam  finned  he  loft  this  moral  reftitude  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  his  pofterity  became  morally  corrupt. 
We  have  already  ftated  the  opinion  of  the  opponents  to 
the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  concerning  the  moral  condition 
of  Adam  before  his  fall.  By  the  advocates  of  this  doftrine, 
it  is  further  maintained,  that  a covenant  was  made  with 
Adam,  as  a public  perfon,  not  for  himfelf  only,  but  for  his 
pofterity  ; and  therefore  all  mankind,  defcending  from  him 
by  ordinary  generation,  finned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in 
that  firft  tranfgrefiion.  (See  Afts,  xvii.  26.  Gen.  ii.  16,  17. 
compared  with  Rom.  v.  12 — 20.  1 Cor.  xv.  21,  22.)  The 

Fall,  it  is  faid,  brought  mankind  into  a date  of  fin  and 
mifery.  (Rom.  v.  12.  iii.  13.)  And  the  finfulnefs  of 
that  (late  into  which  man  fell,  confiiteth  in  the  guilt  of 
Adam’s  firft  fin,  the  want  of  that  righteoufnefs  in  which 
he  was  created,  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  &c.  (See 
Rom.  v.  12,  19.  Rom.  iii.  10.  20.  Eph.  ii.  1,  2,  3. 
Rom.  v.  6.  viii.  7.  9.  Gen.  vi.  5.  James,  i.  14,  15. 
Matt.  xv.  19.)  It  is  added,  that  the  Fall  brought  upon 
mankind  the  lofs  of  communion  with  God,  his  difpleafure, 
and  curfe ; fo  that  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
bond-flaves  to  Satan,  and  jultly  liable  to  all  puniftiment  m 
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this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  See  Gen.  iii.  8. 
io.  24.  Eph.  ii.  2,  3.  2 Tim.  ii.  26.  Gen.  ii.  17.  Lam. 
iii.  39.  Rom.  vi.  23.  Matt.  xxv.  41.  46.  Jude,  v.  7. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  language  of 
man’s  finfulnefs  confilting  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  firft  fin 
is  unfcriptural ; nor,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  our 
finfulnefs  confift  in  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  firft  fin  ; becaufe, 
as  we  could  not  poflibly  commit  that  aftion  in  any  fenfe, 
fo  we  could  not,  upon  account  of  it,  become  obnoxious 
to  punifhment.  If  the  texts  above  cited  prove  that  man’s 
nature  by  Adam’s  fin  is  fo  corrupted,  that  man,  e. 
men,  are  utterly  indifpofed,  difabled,  and  made  oppofite 
to  all  that  is  fpiritually  good,  that  is,  to  all  moral  aftions, 
pleafing  and  acceptable  to  God,  and  wholly  and  continually 
inclined  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  they  would  further 
prove,  that  men  are  no  moral  agents,  and  that  fin  mull  be 
natural  to  us,  and  if  natural,  neceflary  ; and  if  neceflary, 
with  regard  to  us,  it  is  no  fin,  with  regard  to  us,  or  fo  far 
as  we  are  concerned  in  it.  For  a further  account  of  the 
ftate  of  this  controverfy,  and  of  the  arguments  adduced  for 
and  againit  the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  we  refer  to  the 
Afiembly’s  Catechifm ; Watts’s  Ruin  and  Recovery; 
Jennings’s  Vindication,  &c.  Chandler’s  Sermons,  vol.  iv. 
Serm.  x — 7.  Bury-Street  Left.  vol.  i.  Limborch  Theolog. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  $ 1,  2.  Taylor’s  Scripture  Doftrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  in  Three  Parts,  with  a Supplement,  & c.  ed.  4. 
Ben  Mordecai’s  Letters,  Letter  V. 

The  Romifh  cafuifts  diftitiguilh  actual  fins  into  mortal ; 
which  are  fuch  as  make  us  iofe  the  grace  of  God ; and 
venial,  which  alone  are  pardoned,  as  being  only  fins  of  in- 
firmity, not  of  malice.  See  Popery. 

Divines  are  not  yet  agreed  what  the  fin  againll  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is.  See  Blasphemy  againjl  the  Holy  Ghojl. 

Sin,  Philofophical,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Jefuits, 
is  an  aftion,  or  courfe  of  aftion,  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon,  and  yet  not  offenfive  to  the  Deity. 

SINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Mar- 
giana.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  pre- 
fefture  of  Cilicia.  Id. — Alfo,  a place  in  the  file  of  Lelbos. 
Strabo. 

Sina,  or  Jujliniapolis,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  Greater 
Armenia. 

SINAAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tremecen,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Shelliff ; 72  miles 
S.W.  of  Algiers. 

SINACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hyrcania. 
Ptolemy. 

SINADIZAVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Ozma ; 12  miles  E.  of 
Nicopoli. 

SIN.xE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy.  It  appears  that  their  country  extended 
from  Siam  into  a part  of  China. 

SINAI,  Mount,  in  Geography,  a famous  mount  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes.  (Exod. 
xix.  x.  xxiv.  16.  xxxi.  18.  xxxiv.  2.  4.  &c.  Levit. 
xxv.  1.  xxvi.  46.)  It  is  fituated  in  a kind  of  peninfula, 
formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  fea,  one  extending 
N.  called  the  gulf  of  Kolfun  ; the  other  extending  E.  called 
the  gulf  of  Elan.  The  Arabs  call  mount  Sinai  by 
the  name  of  “ Tor,”  i.  e.  the  mountain,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence ; or  “ Jebbel  Mufa,”  the  mountain  of  Mofes  ; 
-comprehending  a range  of  mountains  which  rifes  at  the 
interior  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Fazan,  reftrifting  the 
name  of  Tor  Sinai  to  that  part  of  the  range  on  which  the 
convent  of  St.  Catharine  Hands  ; and  diftant  about  260 
miles  from  Cairo.  The  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the 
* J 
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Ifraelites  continued  encamped  almofl  a year,  and  where 
Mofes  erefted  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  country  ; the  afcent  to  it  is 
very  craggy,  the  greater  part  being  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  then  you  arrive  at  a large  fpace  of  ground,  which  is 
a plain  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  rocks  and  eminences, 
whofe  length  is  nearly  twelve  miles.  Towards  the  extre- 
mity of  this  plain,  on  the  north,  two  high  mountains  appear, 
the  higheft  of  which  is  called  Sinai,  the  other  Horeb. 
They  are  both  of  a very  fteep  afcent,  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  ftand  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with 
their  height.  Sinai  is  one-third  part  higher  than  the  other, 
and  its  afcent  more  upright  and  difficult.  The  Greeks  have 
cut  a flight  of  fteps  up  the  rock.  Pococke  reckons  3000  of 
thefe  fteps  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  bare, 
pointed  rock.  Two  German  miles  and  a half  up  the  mountain 
Hands  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  The  body  of  this 
monaftery  is  a building  1 20  feet  in  length,  and  almoft  as 
many  in  breadth.  Before  it  Hands  another  fmall  building, 
in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent,  and  which  remains 
always  fhut,  except  when  the  bifhop  is  there.  At  other 
times,  whatever  is  introduced  within  the  convent,  whether 
men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by  the  roof  in  a bafket,  and 
with  a cord  and  pulley.  The  whole  building  is  of  hewn 
ftone,  which,  in  fuch  a defart,  muft  have  been  conftruftcd 
with  great  labour  and  expence.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
fmall  mofque  for  the  convenience  of  the  Arabs.  This 
monaftery  belongs  to  Greek  monks,  who  had  in  former 
times  only  a tower  erefted  near  the  burning  bufh  of  Mofes. 
But  "being  molefted  by  the  infults  and  depredations  of  the 
Arabs,  they  petitioned  the  emperor  Juftinian  to  build  for 
them  a ftrong  monaftery  for  their  future  fecurity  ; and  the 
emperor  is  faid  to  have  complied  with  their  requeft.  Before 
the  convent  is  a large  garden,  planted  with  excellent  fruit- 
trees.  According  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs,  the  monks 
enter  it  by  a fubterraneous  pafi'age.  Thefe  Greek  eccle- 
fiaftics  are  not  allowed  to  receive  an  European  vifitor,  with- 
out  an  order  from  the  bifhop  of  mount  Sinai,  who  refides 
ordinarily  at  Cairo.  When  the  bifhop  happens  to  be  pre- 
fent,  the  gate  is  opened,  and  the  convent  muft  entertain  all 
the  Arabs  who  come  in  there ; and  this  is  a grievous 
charge  on  the  poor  monks,  who  live  merely  on  alms,  and 
whofe  provifions,  which  they  are  obliged  to  bring  from 
Cairo,  are  often  ftolen  by  the  way.  The  Arabs  are,  in 
general,  very  dangerous  neighbours,  as  they  often  fire  ©n 
the  convent  from  the  adjacent  rocks  ; and  feize  the  monks 
whenever  they  find  them  without  the  walls  of  the  monaftery, 
and  refufe  to  releafe  them  without  a confiderable  ranfom. 

Five  hundred  fteps  above  the  convent  is  found  an  excel- 
lent fpring,  which  fuperftitious  perfons  have  counted  mira- 
culous, as  the  mountain  is  fo  high  and  fo  barren.  A thoufand 
fteps  higher  Hands  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blefied  Virgin  ; 
and  500  above  this,  are  two  other  chapels,  fituated  in  a plain, 
which  the  traveller  enters  by  two  fmall  gates  of  mafon-work. 
Upon  this  plain  are  two  trees,  under  which,  at  high  feftivals, 
the  Arabs  are  regaled  at  the  expence  of  the  Greeks.  Sinai 
is  held  in  great  veneration,  on  account  of  the  law  which 
God  gave  on  this  mountain.  The  whole  mountain  is  a very 
remarkable  rock  of  red  granite,  interfperfed  with  fpots,  to 
which  foil  has  been  brought  by  human  labour,  or  wafhed 
down  by  rain,  and  in  which  grow  almond-trees,  figs,  and 
vines.  Mount  Horeb  Hands  W.  of  Sinai,  fo  that  at  fun- 
rife  the  fhadow  of  Sinai  covers  Horeb.  Befide  the  little 
fountain  at  the  top  of  Sinai,  there  is  another  at  the  foot  of 
Horeb,  which  fupplies  the  monaftery  of  St,  Catharine.  At 
a fmall  diftance  is  lhewn  a ftone,  four  or  five  feet  high,,  and 
chree  broad,  from  which,  it  is  pretended,  Mofes  caufed  the 
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water  to  guih  out ; in  this  ftone  are  twelve  holes  or 
channels,  about  a foot  wide,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  the 
water  ifl'ued  which  the  Ifraelites  drank. 

Sinai,  Knights  of.  See  Catharine. 

SINALOA,  in  Geography.  See  ClNALOA. 

SI-NAN,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  joins  the  Wed-el- 
Mailah,  about  five  miles  before  it  runs  into  the  fea.  It  glides 
in  a variety  of  beautiful  windings,  and  is  known  by  feveral 
names,  according  to  the  remarkable  places  which  they 
water.  Near  the  banks  of  this  river,  Barbarofla  the  Elder 
fcattered  his  treafures  when  purfued  by  the  vidtorious 
Spaniards,  and  here  he  made  his  lalt  ineffectual  effort  to 
retard  their  progrefs. 

SINANELLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My  fore  ; 22 
miles  S.W.  of  Bangalore. 

SINAPATINGA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  Indus,  and  one  of  thofe  which  belonged  to  the  Cathaei, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

SINAPIS,  in  Botany , a generic  name,  whofe  origin  is 
loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  antiquity,  which  occurs,  with  flight 
variations  in  its  orthography,  in  the  works  of  Plautus, 
Pliny,  and  Columella.  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides  call 
it  hvrnn.  It  is  alfo  met  with  under  the  terms  crimxi  and 
voc7rv  ; 7T tj  crivEtrS^i  Tov;  uttccc r,  from  its  pungency  affefting 
the  eyes.  De  Theis,  much  inclined  on  all  occafions  to 
recur  to  the  Celtic,  conjectures  that  this  word  comes  from 
Nap , a general  name  in  that  language  for  all  plants  allied  to 
the  Radilh. — Linn.  Gen.  342.  Schreb.  445.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  554.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  721. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grac.  Sibth.  v.  2.  31.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  4. 
125.  Tournef.  t.  112.  Julf.  238.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  566.  Gtertn.  t.  143. — Clafs  and  order,  Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa.  • Nat.  Ord.  Si/iquofe,  or  Cruciformes,  Linn. 
Crucifer# , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fpreading,  divided 
into  four,  linear,  concave,  channelled  leaves,  forming  a 
crofs,  deciduous.  Cor.  cruciform ; of  four,  rounded,  flat, 
fpreading,  undivided  petals,  with  ereCt,  linear  claws  fcarcely 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  NeCtary  compofed  of  four  ovate 
glands,  one  on  each  fide  between  the  fhorter  ftamen  and  the 
piftil ; and  one  on  each  fide  between  the  longer  ftamen  and 
the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  ereCt ; the 
two  fhorter  ones  oppofite  ; anthers  ereCt,  fpreading,  pointed. 
Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  cylindrical ; Ityle  the  length  of  the 
germen,  and  height  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  capitate,  undi- 
vided. Peric.  Pod  oblong,  inflated  unequally  at  the  lower 
part,  rough,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves ; partition  gene- 
rally twice  as  long  as  the  valves,  large,  compreffed.  Seeds 
numerous,  globular. 

Obf.  Sinapis  differs  principally  from  Braffica  in  having  a 
fpreading  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  ereCt.  Crantz 
unites  this  genus  with  Raphanus . 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  widely  fpreading.  Claws  of  the  petals 
ftraight.  Nectariferous  glands  four.  Pod  more  or  lefs  cy- 
lindrical, the  partition  longer  than  the  valves. 

1.  S.  arvenfs-  Wild  Muftard  or  Charlock.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  933.  FI.  Brit.  n.  1.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1748.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafe.  5.  t.  47.  FI.  Dan.  t.  753. — Pods  with  many 
angles,  rugged,  longer  than  their  own  two-edged  beak. 
Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  lyrate. — One  of  the  molt  common 
and  moft  troublefome  European  weeds  in  heavy  moift  corn 
lands,  as  well  as  about  wafte  ground  and  hedges.  It  flowers 
moft  commonly  in  May  and  June,  but  occafionally  in  all 
open  weather.  Root  annual,  fpindle-fhaped,  fmall,  rigid. 
Stem  round,  ftriated,  hifpid  with  flightly  deflexed  brittles, 
tinged  with  red.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate,  rough, 


unequally  toothed  j lower  ones  fomewhat  lyrate ; upper 
feflile.  Flowers  in  a terminal,  cluftered  corymb,  of  a bright 
yellow  colour.  Seeds  extremely  pungent,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Durham-Muftard. 

2.  S.  orientalis.  Oriental  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  933. 

Amoen.  Acad.  v.  4.  280.  Ait.  n.  2.  “ Schkuhr.  handb. 

v.  1.  264.  t.  186.”  (Sinapi  orientale  maximum,  rapi  folio  ; 
Toum.  Cor.  17.) — Pods  rough  with  reflexed  briftles,  and 
four  blunt  angles,  compreffed  at  the  tip. — Native  of  the 
Levant,  and  introduced  at  Kew  by  M.  Thouin  in  1778, 
where  it  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  annual  is  extremely 
like  the  laft,  from  which  indeed  it  differs  merely  in  having 
the  pods  rough  with  reflexed  briftles,  the  beak  only  being 
fmooth. 

3.  S.  brafficata.  Cabbage  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  399. — Leaves  obovate,  fmooth,  toothed 
in  a diminutive  manner. — Native  of  China,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated.  This  plant,  we  are  informed  by  Loureiro,  has 
the  habit  of  Cabbage  or  Lettuce,  but  in  the  ftrufture  of  its 
calyx  it  refembles  Muftard.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  very 
fmooth.  Radical-leaves  oleraceous,  obtufe,  white-veined, 
on  channelled  (talks ; fern-leaves  oblong,  moftly  with  two 
auricled  appendages  at  the  bafe  of  the  ftalk,  upper  ones 
feflile,  lanceolate,  embracing  the  Item.  Flowers  like  thofe 
of  the  Common  Cabbage,  bright  yellow.  Pod  alfo  re- 
fembling  that  of  Braffica  oleracea. 

4.  S.  alba.  White  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  933.  FI. 
Brit.  n.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1677.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  5. 
t.  46.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  70. — Pods  briftly,  rugged,  fhorter 
than  their  own  two-edged  beak.  Leaves  pinnatifid. — Com- 
mon in  fields  and  by  road-fides,  flowering  from  June  to 
Augult.  The  root  and  fem  of  this  annual  are  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  fpecies.  Lower  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  ; upper 
fomewhat  lyrate  ; all  of  them  irregularly  toothed  and  rough. 
Flowers  yellow.  Pods  on  nearly  horizontal  ftalks,  ribbed, 
with  a very  long,  fword-fhaped  beak.  Seeds  large,  globofe, 
pale  yellowifh,  occafionally  black. 

5.  S.  nigra.  Common  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  933. 
FI.  Brit.  n.  3.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  969.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  iyi.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  51. — Pods  fmooth,  fquare,  clofe 
preffed  to  the  ftem.  Upper  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire, 
fmooth. — A moft  common  weed  on  hedge  banks,  wafte 
ground,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  flowering  in  the  midft  of 
fummer.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Stem  much  branched,  fpread- 
ing, round,  fmooth.  Leaves  ftalked,  irregularly  lobed  and 
toothed  ; radical  ones  rough  ; thofe  of  the  item  and  branches 
fmooth  and  pendulous  ; the  upper  ones  deflexed,  entire,  nar- 
row. Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  bright  yellow.  Seeds  fe- 
veral, round,  fmooth,  brown,  furnifhing  “ our  common 
table  muftard,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  wholefome  of 
llimulants,  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.” 

6.  S,  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  934. 
Allion.  Pedem.  t.  55.  f.  1.  — Pods  ftriated,  feabreus. 
Leaves  runcinate,  fmooth. — Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Mount 
Cenis,  and  fimilar  fituations  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  about  June.  Root  biennial.  Stem  angular,  even, 
ftriated,  wavy,  fmooth.  Leaves  runcinate ; fegments  of 
the  lower  or  radical  ones  toothed  ; thofe  of  the  ftem  lanceo- 
late. Flowers  cluftered,  fmall,  yellow.  Willdenow  con- 
fiders  S.  maritima  of  Allioni  as  a variety  of  this  fpecies. 

7.  S.  pubefeens.  Downy  Muftard.  Linn.  Mant.  95. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graze,  n.  1580.  Arduin.  Spec.  v.  1.  21.  t,  9. — 
Pods  downy,  eredt,  with  a compreffed  beak.  Leaves  ly- 
rate, villous. — Native  of  Sicily,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Stem  perennial,  fhrubby.  Leaves  obtufe.  Flowers  yellow, 
with  undivided  petals.  Pods  eredt,  hairy,  or  very  downy, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 
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8.  S.  hifpida.  Hifpid  Milliard.  Willd.  n.  8. — Pods 
liifpid,  ered.  Leaves  lyrate,  extremely  rough.  Stem 
hifpid. — Native  of  Morocco.  Root  annual.  Stem  muri- 
cated  with  hairs.  Leaves  on  ftalks,  pinnatifid,  obtufe, 
toothed,  the  terminal  lobe  oblong,  very  large,  exceedingly 
rough  with  fhort,  rigid  hairs.  Flowers  yellow.  Pods  ter- 
minating  in  a long,  obtufe,  flat  beak. 

9.  S.  chinenjis.  Chinefe  Muftard.  Linn.  Mant.  95. 
Willd.  n.  9.  Arduin.  Spec.  v.  1.  23.  t.  10.  — Pods 
fmooth,  flightly  jointed,  fpreading.  Leaves  lyrate,  or 
runcinate,  fomewhat  hairy. — Native  of  China  and  Cochin- 
china,  where  it  is  extenfively  cultivated.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet  in  height,  ftriated, 
branched.  Radical-leaves  (talked,  large,  wrinkled.  Flowers 
whitifh  or  yellow,  in  long,  aggregate  clutters. 

10.  S.juncea.  Fine-leaved  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  934. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  80.  t.  17 1 — Branches  fafciculated. 
Upper  leaves  lanceolate,  entire. — Native  of  Afia  and  China, 
flowering  in  the  fummer.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  whitifh. 
Stem  ered,  branched,  two  feet  high,  fmooth.  Radical- 
leaves  ftalked,  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe,  unequally  ferrated ; 
upper  lanceolate  or  oblong,  feffile.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
clutters,  with  the  fame  pungency  of  fmell  as  Common 
Muftard. 

ix.  S.  Allionii.  Allioni’s  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  11. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vmd.  v.  2.  79.  t.  168. — Pods  ovate-oblong, 
fpreading.  Leaves  pinnatifid  $ fegments  jagged. — Native 
of  Auftria  ? It  flowers  in  July.  Root  annual,  white, 
fibrous.  Stem  folitary,  round,  generally  fmooth,  but  oc- 
cafionally  befprinkled  with  a few  whitifh  hairs.  Leaves 
jagged  in  a pinnatifid  manner  ; the  upper  ones  feflile  ; lower 
ftalked.  Flowers  yellow,  thinly  fcattered  over  upright 
clufters,  nearly  without  fcent. 

12.  S.  erucoides.  Dwarf  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  934. 

Willd.  n.  12.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  80.  t.  170 

Pods  fmooth,  equal.  Leaves  lyrate,  oblong,  fmooth. 
Stem  fmooth. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  vineyards 
and  by  way-fides,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  annual. 
Stem  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  purplifh,  a little  angular. 
Leaves  much  jagged,  yellowifh-green.  Flowers  white,  in 
loofe  fpikes. 

13.  S.  cernua.  Pendulous  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  13. 

Thunb.  Japon.  261. — Pods  fmooth,  fpreading.  Radical- 
leaf  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  very  large,  ovate,  cut  and 
toothed. — Native  of  Japan  and  China.  Root  annual.  Whole 
plant  fmooth.  Stem  furrowed,  branched  at  the  upper  part. 
Flowering  branches  pendulous.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal 
clufters. 

14.  S.  japonica.  Japanefe  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  15. 

Thunb.  Japon.  262. — Pods  fmooth,  ereft.  Leaves  jagged 
in  a pinnatifid  manner,  fmooth. — Native  of  Japan,  about 
Jedo,  flowering  in  May.  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem 
herbaceous,  ered,  furrowed,  branched.  Leaves  ftalked, 
the  upper  ones  lefs  deeply  pinnatifid,  often  toothed  at  the 
tip.  Flowers  yellowifh,  in  very  long  clufters. 

15.  S.  incana.  Hoary-jointed  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
934.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  4.  280.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2. 
79.  t.  169. — Pods  with  two  joints,  ered.  Leaves  bipin- 
natifid ; fegments  linear. — Native  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Switzerland.  It  flowers  in  July.  Root  biennial, 
branched,  acrid,  having  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  Braffica 
Napus.  Stem  branched,  hifpid.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks, 
lyrate,  very  hairy  and  hoary.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  in 
terminal,  axillary  clufters. 

16.  S . frutefcens.  Shrubby  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  17. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  11. — Pods  linear,  fmooth.  Lower- 
leaves  oblong,  toothed ; upper  lanceolate,  undivided.  Stem 


fmooth,  fhrubby.— Native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced at  Kew  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon  in  1777.  It  flowers 
from  December  to  June.  Figure  ahd  defcription  wanting. 

17.  S.  radicata.  Long-rooted  Muftard.  Willd.  n.  18. 
Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  98.  t.  167.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc. 
n.  1581.  FI.  Graec.  t.  648,  unpublilhed.  — Pods  awl- 
fhaped,  torulofe,  fpreading.  Radical-leaves  deeply  lyrate, 
hifpid.  Stem-leaves  pinnate.  Branches  twiggy,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  uncultivated  hills  at  Algiers,  and  in  Greece, 
Roots  very  long,  tortuous,  branched,  thread- Ihaped.  Stem 
hifpid  below,  fmooth  above,  ered,  branched.  Lower- 
leaves  ftalked,  their  fegments  alternate,  remote,  obtufe,  un- 
equally toothed  : upper  with  lanceolate,  acute,  entire  or 
toothed,  fegments.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  very  like  thofe 
of  S.juncea . 

18.  S.  leevigata.  Smooth  Muftard.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  934. 
Amoen.  Acad.  v.  4.  281.  (Eryfimi  varietas ; Herman. 
Parad.  155.) — Pods  fmooth,  fpreading.  Leaves  lyrate, 
fmooth  ; upper  ones  lanceolate.  Stem  fmooth. — Native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Root  an- 
nual or  biennial.  Stem  and  leaves  remarkably  fmooth. 
Flowers  large,  yellow. 

The  Linnaean  S.  hifpanica,  a rare  and  little-known  plant. 
Ait.  n.  15,  is  removed  to  Desfontairies’  new  genus  Cordylo- 
carpils,  in  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  v.  2.  33. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  Hort.  Kew.  has,  after  Tournefort’s  ex- 
ample, confidered  Sifymbrium  tenuifolium  and  murale  of 
Linnaeus  as  fpecies  of  Sinapis.  See  Sisymbrium. 

Sinapis,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  white  muftard  (S.  alba);  and  the  common  or  black 
muftard  (S.  nigra). 

The  firft  fort  is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a fallad 
herb,  with  creffes,  radifhes,  rape,  & c.  for  winter  and  fpring 
ufe  ; in  which  intention  it  is  a highly  valuable  plant. 

In  the  fecond  fort,  it  is  the  flour  of  the  feed  that  affords 
the  common  muftard  for  the  table. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  is  fown  along  with 
other  fmall  fallad  herbs,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  fometimes 
every  week  or  fortnight,  in  a bed  or  border  of  light  earth, 
fown  generally  in  (hallow  drills  very  thick,  covering  it  very 
thinly  with  earth  ; and  in  winter,  and  early  in  fpring,  during 
cold  weather,  in  hot -beds.  The  herbs  are  always  cut  for 
ufe  whilft  in  the  feed-leaf,  and  but  a few  days  old ; other- 
wife  they  become  too  ftrong  and  rank-tafted  for  ufe.  See 
Sallad  Herbs,  and  Small  Sallad  Herbs. 

But  in  order  to  have  feed  of  this  fort  for  garden  ufe,  it 
fhould  be  fown  on  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in  March  or 
April,  either  thinly  in  drills  a foot  afunder,  or  broad-caft 
all  over  the  furface,  and  the  plants  be  left  to  run  up  to  ftalk, 
when  they  will  furnifh  ripe  feeds  in  Auguft.  And  in  order 
to  raife  the  plants  for  the  feed  for  muftard,  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  fpring,  any  time  in  March,  in  fome  open 
fituation,  either  in  the  kitchen-garden,  or  in  open  fields. 
In  either  cafe,  having  dug  or  ploughed  the  ground,  the 
feed  fhould  be  fown  broad-caft  all  over  the  furface,  and 
raked  or  harrowed  in  lightly  ; or  it  may  be  fown  in  fhallow 
drills  a foot  afunder,  and  be  flightly  covered  in.  The 
plants  foon  come  up ; and  when  they  have  four  or  more 
leaves  an  inch  or  two  broad,  if  they  ftand  very  thick,  thofe 
fown  in  the  broad-caft  way  particularly  fhould  be  hoed  and 
thinned,  leaving  them  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder,  cutting 
up  all  weeds  ; repeating  the  operation  once  or  more,  if  ne- 
ceflary.  After  this  the  plants  will  foon  fpread  and  cover 
the  ground,  and  fhoot  fall  up  to  ftalks  for  flowers  and  feed, 
which  ripens  in  July  or  Auguft,  when  the  ftalks  fhould  bp 
cut  or  pulled  up,  and  the  feed,  being  properly  hardened, 
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and  dried  in  the  pod,  ffiould  either  be  thrafhed  out  directly, 
or  Hacked  up  dry,  and  thrafhed  at  occafional  opportunities 
afterwards  ; but  the  firft  is  the  belt  method. 

Sinapis  Nigra,  Common  Black  Mujlard,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  See . is  common  in  corn-fields  and  banks  of  ditches, 
but  is  cultivated  for  ufe,  and  flowers  in  June.  (See  Sinapis 
and  Mustard.  ) The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  of  muftard,  which 
are  direfted  by  the  London  College,  and  thofe  of  the 
S.  alia,  which  are  preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  are  not 
different  in  tafte  or  their  general  effefts,  and  anfwer  equally 
well  for  the  table  and  for  medical  purpofes.  Their  tafte  is 
acrid  and  pungent,  and  when  bruifed  this  pungency  becomes 
volatile  and  affefts  the  fmell : they  readily  impart  thefe  qua- 
lities to  aqueous  liquors,  and  by  diftillation  with  water 
■yield  an  effential  oil  of  great  acrimony ; but  to  re&ified 
fpirits  they  give  out  very  little  either  of  their  fmell  or  tafte. 
When  fubje&ed  to  the  prefs,  they  yield  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  mild  infipid  oil,  which  is  as  free  from  acrimony  as  that 
of  almonds.  By  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  muftard  is  con- 
fidered  as  promoting  appetite,  aflifting  digeftion,  attenuating 
vifeid  juices,  and  by  ftimnlating  the  fibres,  proving  a general 
remedy  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  affe&ions.  In  confi- 
derable quantity,  it  opens  the  body  and  increafes  the  uri- 
nary difeharge,  and  hence  has  been  found  ufeful  in  dropfical 
complaints.  In  thefe  affe&ions,  perhaps,  the  beft  mode  of 
exhibiting  muftard,  is  in  the  form  of  whey,  which  is  made 
by  boiling  3iv  of  the  bruifed  feeds  in  oj  of  milk,  and 
ftraining  to  feparate  the  curd.  A fourth  part  of  this  quan- 
tity may  be  taken  for  a dofe  three  times  a day.  It  has  alfo 
been  recommended  as  an  antifcorbutic  ; though  Haller  fays 
that  the  ufe  of  muftard  difpofes  the  humours  to  putrefcency, 
to  which  opinion  he  wa9  probably  inclined  by  the  fuppofition 
that  it  contained  volatile  alkali ; but  it  has  been  found  that 
vegetables  reckoned  among  the  alkalefcent  plants  may  be  fo 
diredled  by  fermentation  as  to  be  of  the  acefcent  kind,  and 
the  alkali  obtained  from  them  feems  not  to  have  exifted  in 
the  vegetable  in  a feparate  ftate.  The  great  pungency  of 
thefe  plants  is  therefore  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  volatile  al- 
kali, but  to  the  effential  oil  which  they  contain.  Bergius 
informs  us,  that  he  found  muftard  of  great  efficacy  in  curing 
vernal  intermittents ; for  which  purpofe  he  direfted  a fpoon- 
ful  of  the  whole  feeds  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a day, 
during  the  apyrexia  ; and  when  the  difeafe  was  obftinate,  he 
added  flour  of  muftard  to  the  bark.  Externally  thefe  feeds 
are  frequently  ufed  as  a ftimulant  or  finapifm.  The  flour 
rubbed  on  the  fkin,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  a cataplafm, 
made  into  a pafte  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar,  foon 
excites  a fenfe  of  pain,  confiderable  inflammation,  and  fome- 
times  vefication.  In  thefe  forms  it  has  been  found  fervice- 
able  in  paralyfis,  and  applied  to  ihe  foies  of  the  feet  in  the 
delirium  of  typhus,  and  in  comatofe  affeftions.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Cullen  that  the  frefh  powder  of  muftard  (hews 
little  pungency  and  much  bitternefs ; but  when  it  has  been 
moiftened  with  vinegar,  and  kept  for  a day,  the  eflential  oil 
is  evolved,  and  it  becomes  confiderably  more  acrid,  as  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  prepare  muftard  for  the  table  ; a 
circumftance  which  Ihould  be  attended  to  when  defigned  for 
external  ufe.  Muftard-feed  may  be  moft  conveniently  given 
entire  or  unbruifed,  and  to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  half 
an  ounce  for  a dofe.  The  conftituents  of  muftard-feed  ap- 
pear to  be  ftarch,  mucus,  a bland  fixed  oil,  an  acrid  volatile 
oil,  and  an  ammoniacal  fait.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
muftard  are  “ eataplafma  finapis,”  L.  D.  and  “ emplattrum 
meloes  compofitum,”  E.  See  Plaster. 

The  cataplalm  of  muftard  of  the  Lond.  Ph.  is  prepared 
by  mixing  muftard-feed  and  lint-feed,  of  each  in  powder 
half  a pound,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  vinegar,  to 
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the  thicknefs  of  a cataplafm.  The  muftard  cataplafm  of 
the  Dub.  Ph.  is  formed  of  muftard-feed  in  powder  and 
crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound,  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  vinegar.  This  preparation  may  be  rendered 
more  acrid  by  adding  two  ounces  of  horfe-radilh  finely 
feraped.  Thefe  cataplafms  are  powerful  local  ftimulant* 
and  rubefacients.  They  are  to  be  fpread  on  cloth  to  the 
thicknefs  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  applied  to  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  in  the  low  ftage  of  typhus  fever,  particularly  when 
ftupor  or  delirium  is  prefent,  and  in  apoplexy,  coma,  and 
other  cafes  in  which  there  is  a great  determination  to  the 
head.  Their  rubefacient  effefts  are  very  quickly  produced, 
and  often  fo  powerfully  as  to  raife  blifters  on  the  part. 
Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  Woodv.  Med.  Bnt.  Thomfon’* 
Lond.  Difp. 

Sinapi  Peijicum,  Perjian  Mujlard,  a name  by  which  fame 
botanical  authors  have  called  the  thlafpi,  or  treacle  muftard. 

SINAJPISIS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  writers  as  a name  for 
Armenian  bole. 

SINAPISM,  c.jo.Tnyi/.oj,  formed  from  Jinapi,  or 
mujlard-feed,  in  Pharmacy , an  external  medicine,  in  form  of 
a cataplafm.  See  Sinapis. 

SINAPISTRUM,  in  Botany,  Tourn.  Inft.  231.  t.  116, 
a name  of  Hermann’s,  alluding  to  the  refemblance  of  the 
plant,  or  at  lead  of  its  pods,  fo  Sinapis,  or  Muftard.  See 
Cleome. 

SINARA,  the  name  of  the  male  dancers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  amufe  their  god 
Indra,  regent  of  the  firmament.  (See  In<dra.)  Thefe  are 
perhaps  the  fame  beings  whofe  name  is  fometimes  written 
Cinnara,  and  deferibed  to  be  human  figures  with  the  head 
of  a horfe,  but  we  never  faw  them  fo  reprefented.  See 
Sitanta  and  Sura. 

SINARUM  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Alia,  and  the  laft  on  the  eaftern  coalt,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

S1NARUS,  a river  of  India,  which  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Hydafpes,  according  to  Arrian. 

SINASBARIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  fifymbrium,  or  water-mint,  common  in  all 
our  ditches  and  watery  places. 

SINASSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 40  miles 
N.E.  of  Mine. 

SINAY,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lu$on.  N.  lat.  180  11'.  E.  long.  120°  36'. 

SINBACH,  or  Simpach,  a town  of  Bavaria;  5 miles 
S.  of  Landau. 

SINCAPOURA,  or  Sincapura,  an  ifland,  with  a town 
of  the  fame  name,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Malacca,  which 
gives  name  to  the  narrow  fea,  call  d the  “ Straits  of  Sinca- 
poura.”  N.  lat.  i°  12'.  E.  long.  103°  30'. 

SIN-CARPOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary;  355  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  410  23'.  E.  long.  I26®46'. 

SINCERITY,  in  Ethics,  is  that  excellent  habitude  and 
temper  of  mind,  which  gives  to  virtue  its  reality,  and  makes 
it  to  be  what  it  appears.  Simplicity,  called  by  the  Greeks 
an-Xorv;,  is  included  in  this  virtue,  but  does  not  exprefs  the 
whole  of  it ; fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  add  a\v9 ua,  truth  : of 
which  two  the  firft  Hands  in  oppolition  to  what  is  mixed 
and  adulterated  ; the  other  to  what  is  counterfeit.  Sincerity 
has  refpedt  to  two  forts  of  objefts ; perfons  and  things. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  God  ; other  men,  and  every  man’s  felf. 
Sincerity,  with  regard  to  God,  fignifies,  that  the  form  of 
religion  is  accompanied  with  the  power  of  it,  and  that  piety 
and  obedience  are  fubftantial  and  unaffected  ; proceeding 
from  principles,  right  in  themfelves,  and  uniform  in  them 
influence.  Sincerity,  as  it  regards  men,  implies  an  honefty 
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and  opennefs  in  our  dealings  with  them,  extending  to  the 
fprings  and  motions  of  our  a&ions,  as  well  as  the  aftions 
themfelves  ; to  our  words  and  our  thoughts.  Sincerity, 
with  relation  to  a man’s  felf,  is  oppofed  to  felf-deception. 
As  to  things,  truth  and  goodnefs  are  the  principal  objedls 
of  fincerity.  The  extremes  of  this  virtue  are  over-franknefs 
and  hypocrify.  Grove’s  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  3. 

SINCHO,  or  Chinco,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ningo,  on  the  Gold  Coait,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  fifhing. 

SINCIPUT,  in  Anatomy , the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in 
eppofition  to  occiput. 

SINCKEL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which 
joins  the  Wertha  ; 2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Augfburg. 

SINCLAIR.  See  St.  Clair. 

SIND,  in  Agriculture,  provincially  to  rinfe  or  wafh  out, 
as  a milking  pail,  difh,  &c. 

S1NDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  on  the 
coaft  of  the  great  gulf  between  Corgatha  and  Pagrafa. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Pifidia,  on  the  confines  of  Caria. 
Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  upon  the  Cim- 
merian Bofphorus,  between  the  ports  Sindicus  and  Bara, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

Sinda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Baglana ; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Naffuck. 

SINDiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  three  iflands 
in  the  Indian  fea,  S.  of  the  Baruffae,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

SINDAGUA,  in  Geography,  a ridge  of  mountains  in 
South  America,  between  Popaytn  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

SINDANGAN  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coaR  of  Min- 
danao, extending  from  N.  to  S.  about  100  miles.  N.  lat. 
8°  15'.  E.  long.  1230  5'. 

SINDE.  See  Indus. — Alfo,  a river  of  Hindooltan, 
which  rifes  about  20  miles  W.  of  Bilfah,  and  runs  into  the 
Jumnah,  at  Putterahee. 

SINDEJUA,  a town  of  Napaul ; 40  miles  W.  of  Mo- 
caumpour. 

SINDELFINGEN,  a town  of  W urtemberg  ; 6 miles 
S.W.  of  Stuttgard.  N.  lat.  48°  41'.  E.  long.  8°  52k 

SINDER,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Baglana  ; 15  miles 
S.E.  of  Naffuck. 

SINDERINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hohenlohe,  on  the  Kocher  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Heilbron. 
N.  lat.  490  16'.  E.  long.  90  33'. 

SINDESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

SINDI,  a people  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  in  the  number  of 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  Strabo. 

SINDIA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia.  Steph.  Byz. 

SINDIANI,  a Scythian  people  who  inhabited  the  vicinity 
of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  according  to  Lucian. 

SINDICUS  Portus,  a port  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  on 
the  coait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  according  to  the 
Periplus  of  Scylax. 

SINDINICES,  a people  of  Germany,  who  formed  a'  part 
of  the  nation  of  the  Vandals. 
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SINDION,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile  ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rofetta. 

SINDITE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Leffer  Ar- 
menia, in  the  prefecture  of  Mauriana.  Ptolemy. 

SINDKEERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
the  circar  of  Naderbar  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Tolnani. 

SINDOCANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  placed 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  W.  coait  of  the  ifle  of  Taprobana,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  Soana  and  the  port  Priapius. 

SINDOLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Oriffa  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Sonepour. 

SINDOMANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
and  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  Muficanus.  Arrian. 

SINDON,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory,  a word  properly  fignify- 
ing  a Ihroud,  and  ufed  by  the  evangelilts  to  denote  the  linen 
cloth  in  which  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  the  body  of 
Jefus,  after  its  embalment,  &c.  (Matth.  xxvii.  59.  Mark, 
xv.  46.  Luke,  xxiii.  53.  John,  xx.  7.)  Sindon  is  alfo  men- 
tioned in  the  hiltory  of  Samfon.  (Judges,  xiv.  12,  13.)  The 
virtuous  woman  mentioned  by  Solomon  (Prov.  xxxi.  24. ) 
made  findons  and  girdles,  which  (he  fold  to  (he  Phoenicians. 
The  young  women  of  Jerufalem  wore  findons.  (See 
If.  iii.  23.)  This  was  a fafhion  peculiar  to  the  Sidonians 
and  the  Phoenicians,  and  perhaps  the  name  was  derived  from 
the  city  of  Sidon.  Martial  fays,  that  the  findon  of  Tyre, 
or  Phoenicia,  covers  a man  all  over,  and  puts  him  in  a con- 
dition to  defpife  rain  and  wind. 

“ Ridebis  ventos,  hoc  munere  teftus,  et  imbres 

Nec  fic  in  Syria  Sindone  teftus  eris.”  Mart.  1.  iv.  ep.  19. 

The  young  man  who  followed  Jefus  Chrift  on  the  night  of 
his  palfion,  “ amiftus  findone  fuper  nudo,”  was  probably 
thus  defended  againll  the  cold,  as  by  a night-gown.  Mark, 
xiv.  31. 

Sindon,  in  Surgery,  a little  round  piece  of  linen,  or  filk, 
or  lint,  ufed  in  drefiing  the  wound  after  trepanning.  The 
firft  thing  ufually  done  after  the  operation  of  trepanning  is, 
to  pour  a few  drops  of  white  baliam  on  the  dura  mater ; 
then  a fpoonful  of  mel  rofatum  being  warmed  with  a little 
balfam,  a findon  is  dipped  into  it,  of  fine  linen  cloth : this 
is  immediately  applied  upon  the  dura  mater ; and  being 
greater  than  the  hole  in  the  (kull,  its  circumference  is  thrult 
all  round  between  the  cranium  and  the  membrane ; then 
pledgets  of  lint  are  applied,  and  the  hole  is  quite  Hopped 
with  it.  The  next  morning,  when  the  drefiing  is  taken 
off,  the  brain  is  never  left  bare  a moment ; but  as  foon  as 
the  former  findon  and  lint  are  removed,  new  ones  are  clapped 
on  in  their  room. 

SINDOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mygdonia, 
a country  of  Macedonia,  W.  of  Therma,  between  this  town 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  It  is  called  by  Steph.  Byz. 
Sinthos. 

SINDOURCOTTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Gangotri. 

SINDRY,  a town  of  Bengal;  45  miles  S.E.  of  Nattore. 

SINDSCAR,  or  Sinja,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Moful ; 30  miles  S.  of  Moful. 

SINDY.  See  Scind. 
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